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T he Classical DicUonaiy, published moie than thuty years ago, of 
which this book is a levision, was designed by the late Sii WinLT4.M: 
Smith to include in a single volume as much of the mfoimation 
contamed m his laiger Dictionaries of Biogiaphy and Mythology, and 
of Ancient Geography, as would be serviceable foi the upper forms of 
schools, and might make it useful also as a compendious book of 
refeience for somewhat more advanced students 

It was mtended chiefly to elucidate the Gieek and Roman writers 
usually read in schools, and to the characteis and subjects dealt with 
m their woiks the greatest space was accordingly allotted , but a large 
number of shorter ai tides not included withm those hmits were added, 
as it was not considered expedient to omit any names connected with 
antigmty of which it is expected that some knowledge should be 
possessed by every person who aspiies to a hberal education 

The book has for many years been found useful for the object for 
which it was written, and it is hoped that a leiusion with the ad- 
vantages of the new light thiovm by the wntmgs of more recent 
scholars and explorers will be no less serviceable at the present time 
The design of this revised edition, projected by Sir William Smith 
moie than two years ago, is much the same as that of the older work 
It IS mtended for the use of the same class of students, as an aid in 
leadmg those Greek and Latin authors which wiU usually be studied 
by them Hence the old limits are for the most part observed, and, 
as was then said, ‘ the histoiical articles include all the names of any 
importance which occur in Greek and Roman writers fiom the eaihest 
times down to the extmction of thd Western Empire in the year 476 
Very few names are inserted which are not included in this period , 
but still there are some persons who lived after the fall of the Western 
Empire who could not with propriety be omitted m a Classical 
Dictionary Such is the case with Justinian, whose legislation has 
exeroised such an important influence upon the nations of Western 
Europe , with Theodoiic, at whose court lived Cassiodorus and 
Boethius , and with a few others ’ Among the literary articles has 
been included some notice, necessarily brief m many cases, of all 
Greek and Latin authors whose works are extant, and others who 
exercised an important influence upon hteiatuie, but whose writings 
have not come down to us For those, hover ei, who wrote onlj on 
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ecclesiastical subjects, the student is leferred to the Dickonaiy of 
Chi istian Biography It has been thought that it would be service- 
able, and hkely to encouiage widei leading, to inseit the more 
impoitant ancient authoiities (m hteratuie) foi each article fuller 
lefeiences are geneiaUy to be found m the larger Dictionanes named 
above 

Since the publication of the older edition so much additional 
knowledge has been acquired m most branches of classical study that it 
has been found necessary, not merely to alter, but practically to rewnte 
many of the articles this apphes paiticulaily to the articles on 
Mythology, and to many of those on Topography Several new plans 
and maps have been mseited to illustrate the articles on those places 
which are most important m Greek and Roman hterature Among 
these are the map of the Troad and that of Sjiacuse, "which is based 
upon one m Fieeman’s Sicily Poi the alteiations in the map of 
Athens, and for the desciiiition of the city, much help has been denied 
from Miss Harrison’s Mythology and Monuments of Athens, ir ora Dr 
Lolling’s treatise, and fiom Professor Gardner’s Chapieism 
Gieelc Hzstoiy, from which book also the plans of Tiiyns, Eleusis, 
and Olympia, with much valuable mformation, have heen taken Ip 
altering the maps and plans of Rome, as well as m describmg the 
topography, the Editor has been guided chiefly by Professor Middle- 
ton’s Bamains of Ancient Borne for the alterations m the map of the ' 
Roman Wall in Britam, and for other land help, he is indebted to 
]\Ii Haverfield Several new cuts also have been substituted for 
those which were intended to illustrate the articles on mythology or 
on art 

Consideiations of space have made it impossible to give any refer- 
ences to the modern authorities for each ait.cle, but it is thought that 
those who wish to make a fuller study of any matter which is heie 
concisely treated will sometimes find useful a short Appendix which 
has been added to give a few of the more important and more accessible 
works m different branches of classical study It must also serve to 
express obligations to the vTiteis which the Editor could not acknow- 
ledge under the separate articles 

Throughout the progress of the work Sii William Smith con- 
stantly directed and supervised' it with all his loiowledge and patient 
carefulness up to the time of his death the last part 'of the book has 
been deprived of the great advantage of his guidance' 
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A. CLASSICAL- DICTIONAEY 


BIOGEAPHICAL, MYTHOLOGICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL 


Aba 

Aba [Abu';] , 

Abacaentun (‘A^aKatvov or ra 'A^anaiva 



Abacaenum refer to the forest of oabs co\ ermg 
the neighbouring mountains and affording pas- 
ture to hoidaof Ruine (Diod' 05, 110) 

, Abae CA^ai ’A/3a7os nr BxarcM, Ku ), a 
tmvn in the N W of Phocis, said to have been 
founded by the Argi\ e Abas [Abas, Abantes ] 
It possessed a temple and Oracle ‘of Apollo 
(Soph Oed T 899), lienee sumtimed A incus 
The temple was -destroyed m tlie invasion of 
I Xewes, and a second time in the sacred vs ar 
it IS as rebuilt bj Hadrian (Hdt i 40, vtiii 27, 
SSj 1S4 ; iPaus X 85) 

\ Abalus, said by Pytheas to be on island m 
the northern ocean, where Amber was found, 
probably, a portion of the Prussian coast upon 
< the Baltic (Plin xxxvii ^ 85 , Diod v 28) 
Abantes {^A^avns), the ancient inhabitants 
'I of Euboea (Horn Jl ii 680), hence called Ainw 
Us a.n!i Abanhas (Eur Hera Fur 185 ■; Plin 
IV ^ 64) Hence Abantius, Euhoean (Stat S 
, IV 8, 46) The Abantes are said to has e first 
settled in Bhocis, where they budt Abae, and 
afterw atds to hav e crossed over to EuboOti The 
Abantes of Euboeaassisted in colonising sev era] 
Ionic cities of Asia Minor (Hdt ’i 140) 

' Abantiades, Abantias [ Ibas ] > 

Abantidas (’AlavrlSas), murdered Clinins, 
the father of Aratifs, and became tyrant of 
Sicyon, B c 264 (Pint At at 2 , Pans ii 8, 2) 
Abaris, idis, acc Abanm ("'AjSapij, i5os) 

1 A Hyperborean priest of Apollo who came 
to Greece, while his own country was visited 
- by a plague, about b c 570 His history is 
mythical he is said .to have taken no earthly 
- food, and to have ridden on his arrow, the gift 
of Apollo, through the air He evned diseases 
by incantations, and dehveied the 'world from 
a plague Oracles and charms under his name 
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ABDEEA 

passed current m latei times (Hdt iv 86 r 
Plat Charm p 158 , Pans iii 18, 2) — 2 Or 
Avans, the fortified camp of the Hyksos during; 
their occupation of Egypt, on the E of the Pe- 
Insiac branch of the Nile (Joseph c Apion i- 
14) Hence Abaritanus (Plm xvi 172) 
Abarnis A$ap^is or" A^apvos 'A^apvevs), a 
town near Lampsacus on the Asiatic side of 
the Hellespont (Xen Hell ii 1, 29) 

Abas, antis ("'Afios, avroi), twelfth king of 
Argos, son of Lynceus, grandson of Danaus, 
and father of Acnsius Wlieii he mformed Ins. 
father of the death of Danaus, he was lewarded 
wnth the shield of his grandfather, which was 
sacred to Hera This shield perfonned v anous 
marvels It was gained by Aeneas (‘niagni 
gestamen Abantis,’ Verg Aen in 286) Abas 
is described as a successful conqueror and the 
founder of Abue in Phoois [Ab ve ] Hence (i ) 
Abanteus, adj (Ov ilf \\ 164) (ii ) Aban- 
tiades (’A|3avTtd5ijs), a descendant of Abas , his 
son Acnsius (Ov M iv 607),hisgieat giaiidson 
Perseus; by Daiiat, daughter of Acnsius (Ov. 
M XV 078, Am in 12, 24) (in ) Abantias, 
Idis {’APavrids, dSos), a female descendant of 
Abas, 1 e JDanae [Danae ] 

' Abates, i, / (“'A/Saroy, i e inaccessible), a. 
roclcy island m the Nile, neai Philae (Sen 
Q N n 2, 7 , Luc x 823) 

AbbaSBUB, a town of Phrygia (Liv xwv in 16). 
Abdera (to "AdSijpo, Abdeia, ae, f, and 
Abdera, orura, n 'A^Sriplrijs, Abdeiltes and 



rounding a square 

AbdCrIta, ae, m) 1 A town of Thrace, near 
the mouth of the Nestus According to niytho- 
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logy, it uas founded bv Hei-acle? m honour of I 
Abbekus , but according to history , it m ns 
colonised first by Timesius of Clnzomenne about 
B c CdG, and a second time by the inhabitants 
of Teos in Ionia, -nho settled thero after their 
oivn toivTi had been taken by the Persians 514 
(Hdt 1 168) Abdeia Mas a flourishing town 
when Xerxes invaded Greece (Hdt in 120), 
and continued a place of importance under the 
Romans, nho made it a fiee city Itnas the 
birthplace of Democritus, Protagoras, and An 
axarohus , but in spite of this its luhnbitnnts 
passed into n proverb for stupidity (Ju\ i GO, 
Mart s 25, 4, Cic Att ii 16 (17), mi 7) 
Hence Abderitanus, stupid (Alart I c) — 

2 (4f?7rt), a town of Hispania Baotica on the | 
coast, founded by the Phoenicians (Strab p 117, ' 
Phn 111 § 8) I 

Abderus {''AfiSripos), afaiourito of Hoiacles, 
tom to pieces by the mares of Diomcdcs 
(Ajiollo^d 11 6) [AudehaI i 

Abdolonymus or AbdalonlmuB, also called 
Balloiiymus (Diod xi ii 46), a gardener, but of j 
royal descent, made king of Sidon bi Alexan , 
der the Great (Curt i\ 1, 19 , Just \i 10, 8) 
Abella or Avella (A.bcllanus Amelia vcc 
chia), a toMTi of Campania, not far from Hole, 
founded by the Chalcidiaiis in Euboea (Just 
1), afleiwnrds an Oscaii toini, n as celebrated 
for its apples, whence Virgil (Acn mi 740) calls 
it inuhfaa, and for its great filberts (cf Sil 
•viii 546), nuccs AvelU'inac (Phn x\ ^ 8S) 
Abellimim (Abellinns Avclhito), a town of 
the Hirpini in Sainniuin (Phn ui § 03) Plin\ 
(in § 105) speaks of tno towns of this iinino 
‘Abelhnatos cognomine Protropi' and ‘Abolli 
nates ^ognominati Marsi ' 

Abelox, Abolux, or Abilyx(’A0(kii() a Spa 
niard of noble birth, who botraved the Spanish 
hostages at Saguntuin to the Roman generals 
(Li\ xxii 22 , Pol 111 08, Ac ) 

Abeona (from abco) and Adeona, Roman 
goddesses nho protected children m their first 
attempts to wall (Aug Civ Dci,\\ 21, mi 3) 
Abgarns, Aebarns, or Augarus {"APyapos, 
'Axfiapor, Atiyapos), a name common to many 
rulers of Edessa, the capital of Osrotnc in 
Mesopotamia (Tac 4 mi 12) Of these rulers I 
one IS supposed bv Eusebius (H E i 33) to ^ 
hai e been the author of a letter i\ ntten to I 
Christ, \\ Inch is believ ed to be spurious 
Abla [p ’A0ia nr Zarnafa), a town of Ales 
senia, on the Blesseiiian gulf, said to have been j 
the same as the Ire of the Iliad (i’^ 292), and I 
to have been called Abia after Abia, the nurse 
of Hvllus, a son of Heracles Subsequently it 
belonged to the Achaean League, and existed , 
in the time of Hadrian (Pans iv 00, Pol i 
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Abii (“'A/Sioi), a Thracian tnbe mentioned by ' 
Homer (II xni 6) as the justest of men (Strab ' 
p 296) At a latei time they are described 
as a Scythian people in Asia (Curt mi 0, 11 , , 
Arr An n 1 , Amm xxni 6, 53) 

Ablla (ra ^'A^iXa *Al3iA7jr4y) 1 A town of 1 
Coele Syiia on the eastern slope of Anti 
Libanus, afteraaids called Claudiopolis, the 
capital of the tetrarohy of Abilene— 2 A toiiii ' 
in the Decapohs 

Abisares (' APiordprjs), also called Embisaius 
(Diod XMi 90), an Indian hng beyond the 
rivei Hvdaspes, sent embassies to Alexander 
the Great (Cmt Mii 43, 13, ix 1, 7, x 3, *>0 
An An v 8, 3, 20, 5) ’ 

ba Hons, the range of hills covered bv 
'ack Forest in Germany, m which the 
uses (Tac G 1, Phii iv §79) Hence ' 


ABUS 

Abnoba Diana, or siniplv Abiioba the goddess 
of this mountain (Orolli, Inset 198(<, 4074) 
Abonitichos (‘A0iipov Telcos), a town of Pa- 
phlagoiiin on the Black Sea, with a harbour, 
afterwaids called lonopohs (’IcavdiroAis), whence 
its modem name Inchoh, the birthplace of the 
pictended piophet Alo'aiidor, of whom Lucian 
has left us an account (Strab p 515) 
Aborigines, the original inhabitants of a 
countrv, equivalent to the Greek avrixSopes 
But the Aboripiies in Italy are in the Latin 
writeib an ancient people who originallv dwelt 
111 the mountain districts round Rente, and 
drove tlic Siciili out of Latium, where thev 
took the name of Latini from their kingLatmus 
(Dionvs I 9, t)0, Liv 1 12, Sail Cat 6, 
Van L L \ § 53 , Cic Jlc p ii 3) V e find, 
in the neighbourhoi>d of Rente, a district called 
tho Cicolano, vestiges of ancient cities which, 
from the polvgoiial style of their construction, 
have been referred to a verv carlv jieriod 
Aborrhas [CnvuoitAs] 

Abradatas CAffpaSarat), a king of Susa and 
an allv of the Assvrmns against Cvrus, v hose 
lusloiv and that of his wife Panthcaaro told in 
Xenophon's Ci/ropncdiu fv 1,3 vi 1 31, Ac) 
Abrincatui, a Gallic tnbe (Phn iv § 107), 
whence the modern -ll ranches 
Abrdcomas ('AffpoKdpas), a satrap of Arts 
xerxes Jliienion sent with an aniiv to oppose 
Cvrus on his march into Uppoi Asm, ii c 401 
He retreated before Cyrus (Xen In i 8, 20, Ac) 
Abrocomes son of Danus, slain at Thcmio 
pv lac (Hdt vii 211) 

AbromchuB ('AfipIu>;os) niiAtheman served 
in the Persian war, n c 160, sub=cqneiitlv sent 
as ambassador toSpnrtn with IheniistoUcs and 
\ristidLS_(Hdt van 21, Time i 91) 
Abrotonum, mothtr of The iisxoci rs (Pint 
Them D 

Abrotonum (’A^pd-otoi), a Phoennian cilv 
on the const of N Africa, b> tween tho Svrtcg, 
identified with Salirata though Phiiv makes 
them different places (Strab yi 8)5, Phn v ti27) 
It fomied With Oea and Lcptis Magna, tlio 
African Tripolis 

Absyrtidcs or ApsyrtIdos,sc insnhie ( AiJ'i'/) 
rlSes Chciso and Oicro), two islands off tlio 
coast of IllvTiciim (Strab p’015, Phn in 
§151) fAnsniTL’s] 

AbsyxtuB or Apsyxtus {'A^p-os), son of 
Aeetes, king of Colchis, and brother of Jlcdt'o. 
Tliere aret\"oaccounlsofhisdoath 1 According 
to one, Abgvrtiia was talvcii, win n a small child 
bv <Tason and Medea on tboir flight from Lolcbis 
and wasmuidered by Medea and liisbodv cut 
m pieces, that her fatlicr might thus be detained 
bv gatboring them Tonii, tlio Jiluce wlierctliis 
honor was committed, was behoved to have de 
rived Us name from Tcyuio., ‘cut’ (Ov Tr in 
9 5, Hei va 129, xn 113, Cic Leg Moii 9, 
22) 2 According to another tradition Absvrtus, 
wlicna vouiig man, wassontoul hvhis fatlici m 
pursuit of Medea Ho ov ortoo),. her iii certain 
islands off the Illyrian const, where he was slain 
bv Jason (Hvgin L 23, ^ 26) AbsvTtus is 
called^ liy some writers Ac'gialens (Paciiv np 
19, 48, Diod IV 45, Just xlu 3) 
AbuliteB ( A)3oi)\fTi)s), satrap of.Susiaua nur 
lendeied Susn to Alexander, who restored to 
him the satrnpv , but be and bis son Oxvalbres 
were afteiwnids executed bv Aloxaiidei (Arr 
An 111 16, vii 4, Cult V 2, Diod xvn 65) 
AburnuB Valens [V u e\s ] 

AbuB (6 "A^oi) or Abn (Phn v § 88) a 
inoiiiitnin m Vimonia, identified with too 
4i«infof Scnptuie (Slrnb pp 527, 581) 



ABUS 


ACANTHUS 3 


Abus [Hmnho), a rnei ul Britain 
Abydeuus {'A^uSijpSs),* a. Greek Instoimn of 
■uncertam datOj vioto a liistor^ of Assjriarnthe 
Ionic dialect, laUiable for cluoiiolo^ Tlio 
fragments are gii en bj BliiUer, Fragm Hist 
Grace iv 278 > 

Abydos (i; *'A/8u5os, Abydum, Plin v ^ 141 
’A/3u57)rdy, Abjdenus) 1 A town of the Troad 
on tire Hellespont, and a Milesian colon j (Thuc 
viii 01) neailj opposite to Sestos, birt a little 
'lower down tlie stream It is mentioned as an 
ally of tbo Trojans {II ii S3G) The bridge of 
boats n Inch Xerxes consti ucted o\ er the Holies 
pont, n c 4b0, commenced a little higher up 
than Ab\ dos, and touched the European shore 
bctiieen Sestos and Madjtns (Herod \ui S3) 
In 411 Ab%dus lerolted from Athena (Time 



Mil 62) On the conclusion of the war with 
Philip (n C lOG), the Eoiiiniis declared Abjdtis, 
with other Asiatic cities, to be free (Lu w-riii 
80) The names of Abvdus and Sestos are 
coupled together in the storj of Hero and 
Leander, who is said to base suum across the 
channel to Msit Ins mistress at Sestos Hence 
Loaiider is called Ahydciuts (Oi H srnii 1 , 
Stvt Si, 2, 87) Abjdus was celebrated for its 
oysters (osfn ter, Verg G i 207) — 2 (Nr Aiabat 
■el Matfoon a.ni HI Birhch, Ru ),aoitj of Upper 
Egr-pt, near the TV bank of the Nile , once 
second onlj to Thebes, but in Strabo’s time (a d 
14) a small villnge It had a temple of Osins 
and a Memiwniumjhoth still standing, and on 
oracle Here v, as found the inscription known 
as the Table of Abydos, nliicli contamsa listot 
the Egi-ptian kings (Strab p 818 sq , Plut 
Is el Osv 18 , Phn v § GO) 

Abyla or Abila Mens or Columna (’Ai3uA.7j or 
’A/3 iA.7? ffT-nXy or Upas Jcbcl Zatout, i e Aqics' 
HtU, above Ceuta), a niountain in Mauretania 
Tingitaua, foiTning the E cvtrcinitj of the S or 
African coast of thoFictuiii Gaditanum This 
and M Calpo {Gibialtai), opposite to it on the 
Spanish coast, were called the Columns of 
Heicules,{Tom the fable that thej nereongi 
nallj one mountain, which was torn asunder by 
Heracles (Strab ji 829 . Mel ii G) 

Acacallis {’AKUhaWis), daughter of Minos, 
by whom Heimes begot a son Cydoii, and 
Apollo a son Miletus, ns w ell ns other children 
Acacallis w as in Crete a common name for a 
narcissus (Pans mu 52,2, Athoii xr p C81) 
AcaCisium {' Ahahgaiov ’ AKaKT]cnos), a town 
of Arcadia, at the foot of a lull of the same 
name (Pnus vui 8,2, 27, 1 , 3G, 10) 

Acacesms {‘AKoid^ertos), a surname of Hermes 
(Cnllim Hym tn Hian 143), for which Homer 
(ll AVI 185, Od \\i\ 10) uses the form 

chdjcTiTo (d/iaKiiTijr) Some deiiie it from the 
town of Acacesium, others from Hands, the god 
who cannot be hurt, or who does not hurt It 
is also gircn to Prometheus (Hes Tlicog 614), 
whence it may bo infoiicd tbat its meaning is 
doln erer from c\ il 


Acaftetes [Acacesius ] 

Academia or ia (’A/mSij^eia or ’AKabiiyia 
also Academia iii the older Latin writers), a 
piece of laud on the Ceplussus, G stadia from 
Athens, originally belonging to the hero Aca 
DEMUS (Plut Thes 32), and subsequently a 
gymnasium, adorned by Cimon with plane and 
olire plantations, statues, and other works of 
ar-t (Diog Lacrt in 7, Plut Cim 13, Parrs i 
29, 8) Here taught Plato, and after him his 
followers, who were hence called the Acadeimci, 
or Academic philosophers (Cic de Oi i 21, 98, 
Fin 1 1, 1) When Sulla besieged Athens m 
n c 87, he cut dowui the plane trees in order to 
construct Ills military machines (Plut Sull 12, 
Ajip MitJn 80), but the place was restored 
soon afterwY ards Cicero gar e the name of Aca 
demia to his villa near Puteoli, where he wrote 
his ‘ Acadeinica ’ He had another Academia in 
his Tusoulan Mila (Cic Tusc ii 3, 9, iii 3,7, 
ad Att 1 4, 3) 

Academici [Academlv ] 

AcademuE (’AKdSrjjaos), an Attic hero, who 
betrayed to Castor and Pollux, w hen they m 
vaded Attica to liberate their sister Helen, that 
she was kept concealed at Aphidnae For this 
the Lacedaemonians, wheneier they imaded 
Attica, spared the Academv (Plut Thes 32 , 
Theogn 975 , Hor Eji ii 2, 45) 

Acalandins {' Aha\av5pos Calandi o), a ri\er 
in Lucania, flow mg into the gulf of Tarentrmi 
(Phn in 97 , Strab p 280) 

Acamas {’Anduas) 1 Son of Theseus and 
Phaedra, accompanied Diomedes to Tioy to 
demand the surrender of Helen (Diod iv C2) 
He was one of the Greeks concealed in the 
wooden horse at the taking of Troy (Verg Aen 
11 2G2) The promontory of Acamas in Cyqirus 
(Phn V § 129), the town of Aoamantium m 
Phrygia, and the Attic tribe Aoamantis, derived 
their names fiom him (Paus i 6, § 2) He was 
the tribe heio of the Cciamicns according to an 
inscription {Mztt n 8) — 2 Son of Aiiteiior 
and Theano, slam by Meriones {II ii 823, xii 
100, xn 47G, xm 342) — 3 Son of Eussoius, a 
lender of the Thracians m the Trojan war (ll 
11 844, X 4C2), slam by the Tclnmoiuan Ajax {II 

VI 8) . 

Acanthus (‘'AnaaGoj), aLacedaemonian, victor 
in the Olympic games in OI 15 (n c 720), the 
first wno ran quite naked (Paus v 8, 3 , Dio 
nxs Ml 72, cf Thuc i G) 

Acanthus 1 {"AkauBos ’AnduBios, Acaii 
tliius Hz isso), a town on the istlmius connect- 
ing the peninsula of Acte with Chaloidice, and 
about 1^ mile above the canal of Xerxes 
[Atiios J It was founded by a colony from 
Audios Xeixes stopped here on his march into 
Greece (n c 480) It surrendered to Biasidas 
424 and its independence xvns guaranteed in 



Coin of Vcantlins 

Ohv lion ]:illlng a bull n c AKav6(uv wlUi a square 


the treaty of peace made between Athens and 
Sparta It altera ards became subject to Mace 
donia In the xvar between the Romans and 
Plulip (200) Acanthus was taken and plundered 
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Didascalicon,’ appaicntlj a history of poetij 
Tho fiagnients of his tiagedies are gntii bj 
Eibbech, Tragic Lat lichq , and those of 
the Didascalica bj JIad\ ig, Hafn 18bl 
Acco, a chief of the Sonoiies in Gaul, induced 
Ins couiitrj men to rei olt against Caesar, n c 53, 
bj nhom he n as put to death {B G m 4, 44) 
Accua, a loi\ii of Apuha (Ln x\iv 20) 

Ace [PTOLEitas] 

Acerhas, a Tjnan priest of Heiacles, nho 
married Elissn, the sistei of king Pjgniahon 
(Justin 'CMii 4) 111 the narratne of Justin, 

Acerhas is the same peison as Sichaeiis, and 
Ehssa the same as Dido in Yiigil (Acit i 343 
sen ), of a horn the same tale is told [Droo] 
Acerrao (Acerrlnus) 1 {Acoia), a toun 
in Campania on the Clanius, icceiied the 
Eoman fiantlnse in n c 332 It was destrojcd 
bj Hannibal, but was rebuilt (Li\ \':in 17, 
\\i 11 8) It suffered from the frequent inunda 
tions of the Clanius (Veig G n 225 , Sil It 
Mil 357) — 2 (Gcria), a town of the Insubresm 
Gallia Tianspadana on Uio Adda, a foitihed 
place (Pol 11 34, Pint Jfoit. 0, Strabo, p 
217) — S A town of Umbria with the epithet 
T rtriao iPlin in § 114) 

Acerronln, drowmed in n c 50, when an at 
tempt ivas made to diowui Agrippina, the mother 
of Eero (Tac Aim \ii 4, Dion Cass Ki 13) 
Cn Acoriomus Proculus, consul i n 37, in 
•which lear Tibeiius died (Tac ^lim m 45, 
Suet lib 78) 

Aces C'AMjr), a rnci in central Asia, E of 
the Caspian (Hdt iii 117) 

Acesas (’Axco-oj), bom at Salamis m Cj^prus, 
famed for w oaniig cloth w itli i ariegatod 
patterns He and his son Helicon were the fust 
who iiiado a pcphis for Athena Polias (Ath 
p 18), which IS mentioned b\ Eurniides {Hcc 
■4()8) and Plato {Luikyidn § O) 

Acesines (’Aaccr/iojj) 1 (C/iC«nw6), a rner 
111 India, into which the Hjdaspos flows, and 
•which itself flows into the Indus (Air An \ 
20, 13, Strab p G02 , ’Ahea^vos, Diod n 87, 
Phn VI ^ 71, vn ^102) — 2 {Cantata), arircr 
in Sicih, ntar Tauromenuini (Time i\ 25), 
called bj Phil} (in § 88) Asines 
Acestn [SegestcJ 

Acestes (’Aafo-rijr, AlyciTToj), son of a Trojan 
woman, Egesta or Segesta, sent b} her father 
to Sicil},tlint she might not bo deioured by 
the monsters which infested the teiritory of 
Tro} In Sicil} the ri\ er god Criinisus begot 
h} her a son Acestes, who founded the town 
of Acesta or Segest i Aeneas, on his aniial m 
Sicih , w os hospitabl} receii cd by Acestes (Verg 
Acn 1 550, a 35 , Oi M ■vu 83) Dionisius 
(i 52) has a different legend 
Acostor {'AKecrraipi 1 Surnamed Sacas, on 
account of Ins foicicii origin, a tragic poet at 
Athens, and a contempoiaiy of Aiistophancs 
(Av 31, T csj) 1210) — 2 A sculptor of Cnossus, 
about n c 452 (Paus m 17, 2, \ 15,4) 

Achaei (’Axmof) aie lepresented as descen 
■dants of Achaeus, the son of Xnthus and 
Creusa, and consequently the brother of Ion 
and giaiidson of Hellcn (Apollod i 7, 8 , Stiab 
383, Pans Ml 1,2) There w as no broad dis 
tinction of laco between them and the Hellenes, 
ivhose name after-wards prei ailed Like the 
Hellenes, they weie confined to the western 
side of the Aegean, except that Od \i\ 176 
mentions them in Crete [Poi the supposed 
Achaeans on Egyqitian monuments of the 14th 
cent n c see Aegiptls ] In the heroic age they 
are found in the southern part of Thessaly 
£Aciiai\, 1], and also in the eastern part of Pelo 
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ponnesus, more especially in Algos and Sparta 
Homer describes them as a brave and war- 
like people, and calls the Greeks in general 
Achaeans or Panacliaeaus (naraxaiof, It ii 
404, 1 11 73, Ac ) In the same manner Pelo 
ponnesus, and sometimes the whole of Greece, 
is called by the poet the Achaean land 
{‘Axads ydia. It i 254, Od viii 249) So 
also the Eoman poets use Achaia and the 
derivatire adjectnes as eqiinalent to Greece 
and Grecian (0\ ilf mii 208, v 80G , Yerg 
Acn 11 4G2, Jrn in Gl) On the conquest 
of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, after the 
Trojan war, the Achaeans were drnen out of 
Argos and Laconia, and those who remained 
behind were reduced to the condition of a con 
quered people Alost of the expelled Achaeans, 
led by Tisaiiioiius, the son of Orestes, pio 
ceeded to the iioithcin coast of Pelopon 
nesns, which was called simply Aegiahis 
{Alyia\6s) or the ‘ Coast,’ and was inhabited 
by loniaiis The latter were defeated by the 
Achaeans and crossed orer to Attica and Asia 
Mnioi, Icar mg then country totlieircoirqneiois, 
from whom it was henceforth called Acliau 
(Strab p 383 , Paus Mil, Pol ii 41 , Hdt i 
145) [Acn-ur] 

Achaemenes (’Axaijrenjy 1 Ancestor of 
the Persian kings, who founded the family of 
the Achacmcmdac {'Axai/nei'idai), which was 
the noblest family of tlie Pasaigadae (Hdt 
i 125, 111 75, MI 11, Hoi Od ii 12, 21) 
The Eoman poets use AcJiacint-nitis in the 
sense of Peisiaii (0\ il/ n 212, Hor Cartn 
in 1, 44) — 2 Son of Daiins I, goreinoi of 
Egypt, coinmanded the Egyptian fleet iii the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece, n c 480 
Ho was killed 111 battle by Inarus the Libraii, 
IGO (Hdt 111 12, MI 7, 07 , Diod xi 74) 

Achaemenides, or Achenrenides, a com 
panion of Uly sses who loft him behind in Sicily 
when ho fled from the Cyclops Here ho was 
found by Aeneas (Yerg Acn in C14 , 0\ M 
XIV IGl, Pont II 2, 26 and 1G7) 

Achaeus {’Axatds) 1 Son of Xuthiis, the 
my tliical ancestor of the Achiei — 2 Of Eietiia 
in Eubma, a tragic poet, boin n c 484 In 447, 
ho contended with Sophocles and Euripides, 
and though he brought out many dramas, he 
only gained the prize once In the satirical 
drama he possessed considerable merit (Diog 
Latrt 11 113, Athen p 451, Ov Ib 543) The 
fiagmonts hare been published by Uilichs 
(1884) and Eirudi, Tiag Gtacc Fiagm 
(185G) — 3 A later tiagic poet, a iiatne of 
Syracuse, WToto ton tragedies— 4 Gorernor 
under Antiochus III of all Asia AY of mount 
Taurus, leiolted against Antiochus, and was 
put to death, B c 214 (Pol n 51, G8, mii 17, 
SCO , Oi Ib 801) 

Achaia ( Axma, Ion 'Axo-dg 'AxatSs, 
Achaeus, AoIiImis, / cm andncT; ’Axaiar, Aohl- 
las, -Acliilis Adj ’Axaiailr Acliiiicus, Acli lius) 
A district 111 the S of Thessaly , in w Inch 
Phthia and Hellas weie situated, the original 
abode of the Achaeans, who were hence called 
Phthiotan Achaeans {'Axaiol oi <l'6itirai) to dis- 
tinguish them from the Achaeans in the Polo 
ponnesus It was from this qiart of Thessaly 
that Achilles came (It ii 084) This d sti ct 
retained the name of Achaia m the tii ic of 
Herodotus (mi 173, 107), and the inhabitants of 
Phthia were called Phthiotan Achaeans till a 
still later pel lod (Time mii 8) — 2 A pioimce 
m the N of Peloponnesus, extended along the 
Goriuthiaii gulf fiom the rner Laiissus, a little 
S of the piomontoiy -Araxris, which separated 
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it from Elis, to tlie rner Sii:has, wbicli sepa- 
rated it fiom Sicionia On the S it was 
bordered by Aicadia, and on the S"SV b\ Elis 
Its greatest lengtli along the coast is about 
05 English miles its breadth from about 12 to 
20 miles Its area was about 650 square miles 
Achaia is thus oulj a nan on slip of country, 
Ijnng upon the slope of the noithern range of 
Arcadia, through iihich are deep and narrow 
gorges, bj whicli alone Achaia can be invaded 
fiom the south Prom this mountam range 
descend numerous iidges running down into 
the sea, or separated from it bj narron levels 
The original inhabitants 11 ere Pelasgians, called 
Aegialois {Alyia\€ts), or the ‘ Coast- illen,’ from 
Aegialus or AEGLtLELV (AiytnK6s, Alyta\fta, 
II 11 575, Pans mi 1, 1, btrab p 883), the 
ancient name of the country, though some 
Ml iters sought am-sthical ougin for the name, 
and denved it from Aegialeus, king of Sicjoma 
(Hdt Ml 01, Pans Ml 1) Tlie loninns sub 
sequently settled in the countn, from whieh 
they wer-o expelled bv the Achneans,i\ hence the 
country u as called Achaia [Acilixi ] ThoAchaei 
settled in 12 cities Pcllcno, Aegtia, Aegae, 
Bura, Helice, Aegium, Ehjpac, Patrae, Pharae, 
Olenus, Dyme, and Tritaea (Hdt i 145) 
Leontium and Cerjnieiauere afternarda siibsti 
tilted tor Rhypae and Aegae These cities are 
said to have been goierned by Tisamcnus and 
Ins descendants till Ogjges, upon nliose death 
a demooratical form of goiernment was tsta 
Wished in each state, but the twelve states 
formed a league for mutual defence and piotec 
tion In the Persian war the Achnei took no 
part, and thej had little influence in the 
affairs of Greece till the time of the successors 
of Alexander Li b c 281 the Achaei, subject to 
the Macedonians, renewed their ancient leagne 
to combine the states of the Peloponnesus for 
the purpose of shaking off the Jlacedoninn 
yoke This was the origin of the celebiated 
Achaean Leagne It at first consisted of onlj 
four tmvns, Dyme, Patrae, Tntaea, and Pharae, 
but was subsequeutlj joined by the other towns 

of Achaia null 
the exception 

fl Za/V/ ViLW Olenus and 

however, 
obtain imicli 
Coin of Achaia importance till 

Oht head of Zeus rcr monocii^ra iiol, "U hen At*a 
of A\ in laurel ctowu Avanddsh tne nnifnrl 
standing for Dymo lub uniiea lO 

It lus nati\c 

town, Sicyon, The example of Sicjon was 
followed by Cormth and nianv other towns in 
Greece, and the League soon became the chief 
political power in Greece It was undoubtedly 
a misfortune that Aratus rejected a union with 
Sparta and sought the aid of Macodon (see 
further under Aimtus, Cleoutnes, Philo 
POEiiEN ] In the following century the Achaei 
declared war against the Romans, who de 
strox ed the League, and thus put an end to 
the independence of Greece Corirth,then the 
chief town of the League, was taken bj tlie 
Roman general Mummius, in b c 140 The 
different states composing the Achaean League 
had equal rights The assemblies of tlie League 
were held twice a jear, m the spring and 
autmnn, m a gioae of Zeus Homagjrius near 
Aegium At these assemblies all the business 
of the League was conducted, and at the 
spring meeting the public fnnctionaiies were 
chosen These were — 1 a Strategus (crTparij- 
a (5s) or General, and an Hipparchus (i — apxos) 
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or commander of the caaalry , 2 a Se^recaiy 
{ypap-^aTevs) , and 8 ten Dcmiurgi (STj^iioupyoi, 
also called apxovns), who appear to have had 
the right of cons enmg the assembh — 3 The 
Roman province, including the whole of Pclo 
ponnesiis and the greater part of Hellas proper 
cmUi the adjacent islands It is usii illj stated 
bj modem writers that the proMnee was 
formed on the conquest of the Aebaeaus in B c 
140, but it IB more probable that the soutn 
of Greece a\ as fir&t made a separate province 
by Julius Caesar since the first goaernor of 
the province of avhom ana mention is made was 
Sera Sulpieius, and he was appointed to this 
office by Caesar (Cic ad Fant a i 6 10) lu 

the diaiBionof the proaineos made bj Augus 
tuB, the aabole of Greece aaiis diaidcd into the 
proainccs of Achaia, Macedonia, and Epirus 
Achaia was one of the proannccs iissignicd to 
the senate, and was goaernod ba a jiroeonsul 
(Sfrab p 840, Dio Cass liii 12) Tiberius in 
the second join of his rcipi fal) 10) took it 
awaa from the senate and made it an imperial 
proa nice (Tac inn i 76), but Claudius gaao it 
back again to the senate (Suet Claud 25) In 
the reign of this ciujicror Corinth a as the 
residence of the proconsul, and it aaas here that 
the Apostle Paul aaas brought before Jniiins 
Gallic as proconsul of Acliaia {Ada Apod 
will 12) 

Achalcus, a snrnaiiio of L Muminins, who 
conquered Corinth piLMJiiLs] 

Achnmae ('Axnpi at ’A\apt'evs, PI ‘Ax.apt Ijs, 
Achanumis.Nop //cm 1, Adj ‘AxapyaviKds;), 
the principal demns of Attica, belonging' to the 
tribe Oeneib 00 stadia M of Athens, near tlua 
foot of Mount Fames, possessed a rough and 
avarliko poimlatioii, avho were able to furnish 
8,000 lioplitao at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war Their land avas fertile, and 
thej carried on a considerable traffic m char 
coal One of the plnas of Vrislophancs boars 
the name of the inhabitants of tins demns 
(Time II 13 10-21, Find Aim ii 25, Pans 
j 31,0, Atlion p 231, Stnt Th Mi 023) 
Acharrae, atownm TliossaliotismThessala, 
on the ria ei Paimsiis (Lia x\xn IS), apparently 
the same jilacc as the Achamo of Plin\ (la 8 82) 
Achates, ac 1 A Trojan, the faithful 
fnend of Venoas (A’^crg Acn i 120 Oa Fast 
in 003) — 2 Anacrintlie bW of bicila,reiiiarl - 
able fertile clearness of its aaalers, inaabicli the 
first agate is smd to liaae been found (Sil It 
xia 208 Plin in 8 00 , Tliooplir Lap 8 31) 
Acheloides [Achelols] 

Achelous 1 ( AxfAfoj, 'Ax^AdTos m 
Horn Aspro Poiamo), the largest riaer m 
Greece, rises in Jlount Pindiis, and fioavs 
Bonthaanid, fomiing the boundary between 
Aenmania and Aelolia, and falls into the 
Ionian sea opposite the islands called Ecln- 
nades, formed bj tlie allua lal deposits of the 
riaer (Thuc n 102) It is about 130 miles 
m length Tlie god of tins ria er is described 
ns the son of Oceanus and Tetliys, and ns the 
eUlest of Ills 8,000 biotliers (Hes Tlicog 
340) He fought aaitli Heracles foi Doianlni, 
but aaas conqueied in the contest He then 
took the form of a bull, but avas again oaer 
come by Heracles, who depnacd Inin of one of 
Ills horns, which howeaer ho reooaeied by gia- 
ing up the liom of Amoltliea, avlnch became 
the horn of plentj (Soph Tracit 0 , 510 , Oa 
Af Till 880, IX 1) Tins legend alludes appa- 
rentlj to elforts made to check the raaages 
of the naer inundations, whence large tracts 
of land were gained for cnltiaation, aaluch are 
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expre'ssed by the horn of plenty (Strab p toS) 
When Theseus returned from the Caljdonian 
chase, he was hospitably received by Achelous, 
who related to him in what manner he had 
changed certain njrmphs into the islands called 
Echinades(0\ Met Mil 577-011) The Achelous 
was legarded as the ruler and representative 
of all flesh water m Hellas Hence he is 
called by Homer (17 xi. 194) Kpeiair ’AxeT^t^foS) 
and was worshipped as a mighty god through 
out Greece He was regarded as the represeu 
tatne of all flowing water, so that the name is 
often used bj the poets ns equn alent to water 
(Ephor ap Macrob v 18 , Aesch Fets 809, 
Eunp Batch 625, Aiistoph Lys 381) Theroot 
ax- probably means w ater, and appeals m aqua 
The liver god is represented on the coins of 
Acamania and Oeniadne as a bull with the 
head of a man [See corns under Ac uis vma 
and Oenlvdve ] — Hence Achcloutdes, contr 
Acliclotdes, 1 e the Sirenes, the daughters of 
Achelous (Or Met v 552, xi\ 87) Achcloia 
Calhrhoe, because Calluhoe was the daughter 
of Achelous (Ov Met i\ 413) pocula Achc- 
loia, ie water in general (Verg Gcoig i 9) 
Acheloius heios, that is, Tydeus, son of Oeiieus, 
king of Calydon, ^c/ie7oiws = Aetohan (Stnt 
Thcb 11 142) — 2 A liver of Thessaly, in the 
district of Mails, flowaug near Lamia (Strab 
pp 434, 450) — 3 A momitain toiTent m Arca- 
dia, flownng into the Alpheus, from the north of 
Mount Lj caeus (Pans v in 38, 9) — 4 Also 
called Peibus, a riv er in Achaia, flowmg near 
Dyme (Stiab pp 842, 450) 

Achemenides [Achaeviemdes ] 

Acherdus {'Ax^pSovs, ovuros ’Axep8ovcrios), 
from ax^pSo^, a wild pear tree, a demus of At 
tioa of uncertam site, belonging to the tribe 
Hippothoontis Aristophanes {Bccl 802), in 
]oke, uses the form 'AxpaSovcrios instead of 
’Ax(p8ov<rios (Aesolim tn Tim § 110) 

Acherlni, the inhabitants of a small town in 
Sicilv, mentioned only by Cicero {Verr in 48) 
Acheron (’A^epwi', also Acheruns, untis. 
Plant Gapt v 4,2, Acheros, Liv \ ui 24), the 
name of several nvers, all of which were, at 
least at one time, believed to be connected with 
the lower world It has the same root ax- as 
Achelous = ag!/a, but was derived by the an- 
cients from axos, 8 axv {ttwv — ^1 A riv er m 
Thesprotia in Epirus, which flow s tlirough the 
lake Acherusia, and, after leceivmg tlie river 
Cocytus, flows into the Ionian sea, now Gtii la, 
or nv er of Suli (Time i 40 , Strab p 324) On 
its banks was an oracle called vcKvopavreloy 
(Hdt V 92), which was consulted bj evok- 
ing the spirits of the dead — 2 A nv er m Elis 
which flows into the Alpheus (Strab p 344) 
— 3 A river in Southern Italy in Bruttii, on 
winch Alexander of Epirus perished (Liv 
vnii 24 , Stiab p 250 , Justin xii 2) — 4 Tlie 
nver of the lower world, usually identified with 
the Acheron m Tliesprotia [No 1 ] In the 
Hind the Stj-x is the onlj river of the lower 
world, but in the Odyssej (x 518) the Acheron 
appeals as the liver of the lower world, into 
which the Pyriphlegethon {UvpKpKfY^Oaiu, Fiie- 
57ar(np)andGocvtus {KtiKvros, TPaifznp), a tri- 
butary of the Styx, flow Across the nv er the 
shades had to be carried to reach the lowei 
vvoild (Eunp Ale 440 , Verg Aoi vi 295) 
Acheron is frequently used in a general sense 
to signify the whole of the lower world (Soph 
Ant 805, Verg Aen vii 312, Hor Od i 
8, 30 , Nep Dwn 10) Tlie Etruscans too 
were acquainted with the worship of Acheron 
(Acheruns) Their Achorunlici libn treated 
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of the deification of the souls, and of the sacri 
flees [Acheruntia sac/ a) bj which this was to 
be efiected — Hence Adj ’Ax^povcrios, Ache 
rfisins, 'AxepovTtios, AcherontCus, Acheronti 
cus, Acherunticus 

Acherontia [Ace/enza], a towm in Ajiuha on 
Mount Vultur, whence Horace iOd in 1, 14) 
speaks of cclsae nidum Aclierontiac 
Acherusia ( Axfpovtrla Aijato; or ’Axcpojais), 
the name of several lakes believed to be con- 
nected vnth the lower w oild 1 In Thesprotia 
[Achekon ] — 2 {Lago di Fttsaro) in Campa 
nia, so called in consequence of its proxiinitv 
to Avenius [Avehxls] (Strab pp 248, 215, 
Phil 111 § 0 ) — 3 Near Hemiione m Argolis 
(Paus 11 85, 10) — 4 Near Heraclea in 

Bithynia (Xen An vi 2, 0) — 6 In Egypt 
near Memphis (Diod i 90) 

Achilla or Acholla (’'Axo\Aa 'Axo^b.a7os 
Achilhtanus FI Ahalt, Ru ), a town on the 
coast of Africa, m the Carthaginian territorv , 
above the N pomt of the Syrtis Minor (Strab 
p 881 j Liv xxxiii 48 , B Afric 33-48) 
Achillas (’AxiA.\nj), commander of the 
Egyptian troops, when Pompej fled to Egypt 
B c 48 He and L Septmiius Inlled Pompej 
He resisted Caesar, and was put to death bj 
Arsinoe, the sister of Ptolemy, b c 47 (Caes B 
C 111 104 seq , B Al i , Luc viii 538) 
Achilles ('AxiTvAevs, 'AxiAevs, tics, Ep 
rjos Lat is, Ac , also ge/i Achillu, Hor Od 
1 16, 4 , Achilli, Verg Acn in 87 , acc Acini 
lea, Luc x 528, abl Achilh, Ov Fo/it in 8, 
43 adj 'Ax(A\eLos, Ion ’AxiIGGiTos, Acini 
leus), the great hero of the Iliad — Someric 
stor/f Achilles was the son of Peleus, king 
of the Mj-rmidones in Phthiotis, in Thessalj, 
and of the Nereid Thetis (II xx 200 Ac ) 
From hiB father’s name he is often called 
Pclides, PelCxadcs, and Pelxon (rfijAefS?)*, Ht) 
ApiaSris, UgKelicy, II wnn 310 , l 1 , i 197 , 
Verg Ae/x n 263), and from his grandfather 
Aeacides (AlanlSys, H n 800, Verg Ac/i i 99) 
He was educated, along with Patroclus, Ins 
life long fnend (J7 win 84), by Phoenix, who 
taught him eloquence and the arts of w ar (II 
IX 485, XI 832), and by Chiron, the centaur, 
who taught him the healing art (xi 232) 
His mother Thetis foretold him that his fate 
was either to gam glory and die early or to 
live a long but inglorious life (ix 410) Tlie 
hero chose the forraei, and tlierefore when 
UljBsCs and Nestor come to Phthia to per 
suade him to take part m the Trojan war 
he followed them willingly, though he Inicw 
he was not to return (xi 705) Accompanied 
by Phoenix and Patroclus, he led his hosts 
of Myrmidones, Hellenes, end Achaeans, m 
fifty slups, against Troy (n 081) Here the 
swift footed Achilles was the great bulw ark of 
the Greeks, and the woithj favounte of Athene 
and Hern VTien, in the tenth j ear of the war, 
Agamemnon was obliged to give up Chryseis 
to her father, he threatened to take away 
BnseTs from Achilles, who surrendered her on 
the persuasion of Athene, but at the some tunc 
refused to take any further part in the war, 
and shut himself up m his tent Zeus, on the 
entreaty of Thetis, promised that vnetorv should 
be on the side of the Trojans until the Achaeans 
should have honoured her son The Greeks 
were defeated, and were at last pressed so hard 
that an embassy was sent to Achilles, offering 
lumiich presents and the restoration of BnseTs, 
but in vain At last, however he was per 
suaded by Patroclus to allow the latter to 
make use of his men, his horses, and his ar- 
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moTiT Patroclus was slain, and vihen tins news 
readied Adiilles he vas seized Mith unspeik 
iihle grief Thetis consoled him, and promised 
new arms, to be made by Hephaestus, and Ins 
exhorted him to rescue the body of Patroclus 
Aclulles now rose, and his thundeimg voice 
alone put the Trojans to flight When his new 
armoui was brought to hun, witli the cele 
brated shield described at length by Homer, 
he hurried to the field of battle He slew num 
hers of Trojans, and at length met Hector, 
vhom he chased thrice around the -nails of the 
city He then slew him, tied his body to his 
diariot, and dragged him to the ships of the 
Sreeks After this, he burnt the body of Pa 
jToolus, together with tnelie joung captiie 
Tiojans, nho nere saciif ced to appease the 
spirit of his friend , but ho gai e up the body of 
Hector to Piiam, who came in person to beg 
for it Achilles was slam at the Scaean 
gate, by Pans and Apollo, before Troj was 
token His death itself does not occui in the 
Iliad, but it IS alluded to m a few passages 
(vMi 358, vi\ 417, VM 278) It is expressly 
mentioned in the Od^ssej (x\i\ 30), n here it 
IS said that his fall — his conqueior is not men 
tioned — was lamented by gods and men, that 


his oiiginal name, Ligjion, ic the ‘ whming,’ 
into Achilles (Pind iii Cl, Stat AclnU 

1 269 Ac , Hoi Biioil 13, 11) Chiron fed 
his pupil nith the hearts of lions and the 
inanon of bears Accoidmg to othei ac 
counts, Thetis endeavoured to make Achilles 
immortal by dipping hun in the river Styx, and 
succeeded with the exception of the heel, by 
vihicli she held him (Stat Acliill i 269) When 
he had reached the age of nine, Colchas de 
dared that Troy could not bo taken without 
his aid, and Thetis, knoinng that the war 
would be fatal to him, disguised him as a 
maiden, and introduced him among the 
daughters of Lycomedes of Scjtos, wheie he 
w as called by the name of Pyrrha on account 
of his golden locks Here he remained con 
cealed till Ulysses visited the place in the dis 
guise of a merchant, and ofieied for sale some 
female dresses, amidst which he had mixed 
some arms Achilles discovered his sex by 
eagerly seizing the arms, and then accompanieu 
Ulysses to the Greek army During his resi- 
dence at Scyros, one of his companions, Dei 
danua, became by him the mother of Pyiihus 
oi Neoptolemus [For the events at Aulis and 
the pretext of marrying Iphigenia to him, see 



Achilles at Scyros (From the Louvre ) 


his remains, together w ith those of Patroclus, , 
were buried in a golden urn which Dionysus I 
had given as a present to Thetis, and were de 
posited on the const of the Hellespont, where a ! 
mound w as raised over them Achilles is the i 
principal lieio of the Iliad, ho is the hand 
somest and biavest of all the Greeks, aftec 
tionate towaids Ins mother and his friends, 
foimidable m battles, which are his delight, 
open hearted and without fear, and at the same 
time su->ceptible to the gentle and quiet joys 
of home His greatest passion is ambition, 
and w hen his sense of honour is hurt he is un 
relenting m his rev enge and anger, but w ithal 
submits obediently to the will of the gods — 
hotel tiaotUons These chiefly consist of 
accounts which fill up the history of Ins youth 
and death His motlier, wishing to mal^e him 
immoi tal concealed him by night m fire, in order 
to destiov the mortal paits he had inherited { 
from Ins fatliei, and by dav anointed him with I 
anibrosia But Peleus one night discovered] 
his child in the fire, and cried out in tenor I 
Tlictis left her son and fled, and Peleus eii | 
trusted him to Cliiion, who educated and in I 
structed him in the aits of riding, hunting, I 
and playing the phoimmx, and also cliange'd 


Iphicenia, foi the healing of Telephus by 
Achilles, see Telepitus ] In the w ar against 
Troy, Achilles slew PenthesilCa, an Amazon, 
but was deejily moved upon discovering her 
beauty , and w hen Thersites ridiculed him for 
his tenderness of heart, he killed the scoffei 
by a blow w ith the fist He fought w ith Mem 
non and slew the young Tioilus (Q Sinyuii ii 
480, Verg Acn i 474) Both incidents are 
favourite subjects vnth vase painters In the 
former the mothers of the combatants watch 
the fight, or Zeus is lepresen ted weighing the 
life of Achilles against that of Memnon The 
accounts of Ins death diffei much, though all 
agice ^n stating that he did not fall by human 
hands, or at least not without the interference 
of the god Apollo According to some tradi 
tions, he was killed by Apollo himself (Soph 
Philoct 334 , Hoi Od iv G, 3), ns had been 
foretold (II xxi 278) -According to otlieis 
Apollo merely directed the weapon of Pans 
against Achilles, and thus caused his death, as 
had been suggested by the dy mg Hector (Yerg 
Aen vu 57 Ov M xii 001, II sxii 358) 
Others again relate that Achilles lov ed Poly 
xena, a daughter of Piiam, and tempted by the 
promise that he should receive her as his wife, 
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if lie'll ould join the Trojans, he wcnUMthout Achilleum (’A_xi^A.eior), a town near the 
arms into the temple of Aijollo at Thymbra, and promontoij SigCum m the Tioad, wheio 
was assassinated there by Pans His bodj aras Achilles was supposed to haae been bulled 
rescued ba UlyssesandAjaxtheTelainonian, his (Hdt a 91, Strab p 591, An Ah i 12) 
armour was promised ba Tlietis to the braaest AchilleuB, assumed the title of emperor 
amoii^ the Glrcelvs, which gaae use to a contest under Diocletian, icigned oaer Egypt, and aaas 
between the two heroes who had rescued his put to death by Diocletian a D 290 (Eutrop n 
body FAjo,] After his death, Achilles became 11, ll , Aur Vict Cues 39) 
one of tW judges m the lowei avorld, and dwelled Achilleus Dromos ( AxtAAeior SpS/jLOs Tcn- 
111 the islands of the blessed, avhore he av as united dcra or Tendiu), a tongue of land in theEu\me 
avith MedCa or Iphigeiila The fabulous island Sea, near the mouth of the Bora sthenes, avhei e 

Achilles IS said to haao 
made a race course Be 
fore it lay the Island of 
Achilles {Insula Achil- 
hs) or Leuce (Aetari;), 
where aaas a temple of 
Achilles (Hdt la 53,70, 
Eur J;;7i zh T 108 , 
Bind 01 11 85 , Stiab 
p 300) 

Achilleus Portus 
(’Ax‘^Aeios Xtfn'iV Va- 
ihi/), a harbour in Laco 
nia, near the promontory 
Taenarum (Paus in 25, 

4 ) 

Achillides, n patro 
nymic of Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles (0\ Her am 
3), also of Pyrrhus, King 
of Epirus, aaho traced 
hiB descent fromAclulles 
(Oa Ib 303) 

Achilhs Insula [Acii 
ILLELS DrOUOS] 

of Lence in the Eumiio aras especially sacred to I Achivi {gc7i pi Achiaom, Verg Aen yi 
him [Achilleus Dkoiios ] Achillea aaasaaor- 22G), anothci fonn of the Achaei, and used, like 
shipped in sea eral places as one of the national Acliaci, to signifa the whole Greek nation 
heroes of Greece , ns at Phnrsalus, Tanngrn, (Hor Hy i 2, 11 , Oa Pont i 1, 33, Hci i 21) 
and Sparta in Epirus oa en ns a god There- Acholla [Achilla.] 

markable w orsliip on the coasts of the Eu\ino Acholoe [HAnrYLiE ] 

may haaebocn spread by the Milesian settle- Achradina or Acradina [SnucDSAE] 
ment nt Byzantium, perhaps combined with Acichorlus (’Anixapios), one of tlie leaders 
the w orship of some local heroes Various ey of the Gauls, arlio anth Breiiiius inaaded 
planations of his name are gia en Most of the Thinco and Maccdciiin in n c 280, and Greece 
ancients connect it aaith axor, because Achilles in 279 (Paus \ 19, 4, ' 22, 6 , y 23,1) 
gaae pam to the Trojans Some arnters re Acidalia, a surname of Venus (Verg Aen i 
gard him as originally a riaer god, arguing that 720), fiom the avell Acidnhusneni Orchomenos 
ax , like the root in Aciielols, iiiaa signifa AcidinuB, L ManliUB 1 A Ptomnn general 
water, ns in aqua Others make him a sun in the second Punic war, scraed against Has 
god as tliea haae attempted to make thewhole drubal in 207, and was sent into Spain in 206, 
ill id a representation of the sun taking posses aaliere he remained till 199 (Lia yyix 1-3, wMi 
Sion of the east Tliere is certainly more con- 7) — 2 Suiiiamed EeLaiAMis, praetor n c 188 
nc'ion in the stora of Athilles aaith avater di in Neaicr Spam, and consul in 179 with his oavn 
annitios than with the sun it is eaen possible biother Q Eulaius Flnccus, avhich is the only 
tliat some part of his story iiiaa be borrowed instance of taro In others being consuls at the 
from local iitiials of iiaci or sea deities , but same time (Liy yyyaiii 35,\1 81, Veil Pat ii 
there is no yalid reason why the reader of 8, Cic clc Or ii 01) 

Greel poets should not see in the mam story j Acilia Gens, plebeian See under the family 
of Aelullcs the glorification in briiads of a tra names AaioLa, 13\lels, Glaeiuo 
ditional hero of aaar, in no degree suggested | Acib {’'Akis) son of Paunus and Symaethis, 
origmalla ba any phenomena of nature, still i btloa ed by the nymph Galatea, and crushed by 
less are we obliged to base his story on any of Pohphemus the Cyclops through jealousy under 
the supposed et^imologios of his name a huge rock His blood gushing forth from under 

Achilles TatiUS, of Ale\nndria, Ined in the therockwas cliangedbi the nymph into thorn er 
middle of the fifth centun of our era, and is Acis, at the foot of Mount Aetna (now PiuineiZe 
the author of a Greek romance in eight books, Jhci) This story is perhaps only a fiction sug- 
containmg the ad^entulos of two loiers, gested bi the manner m which the stream 
Chtophon and Leucippc, pubhshed by Fr springs forth from under a rock (Ov ilT yiii 750 
Jacobs, Lips 1821 He must be distinguished seq , F n 108 , Sil It yiy 221 seq ) Theocn- 
from Achilles Statius, or TatiUB, who probably tus (Jr? i 09) speaks of the sacred waters of Acis 
lived m the second tenturs of our era, and wrote Aemonia { Ak/wvIu 'AkuovIttis, Acmoneiv- 

a work on the sphere (irepl atpatpas), a frag- sis), a cit^ of the Greater Phn gia (Cic Flacc 
ment of which, professmg to be an introduction 15, 34 , Pbn v § 100) 

^ the PJmcnoniena of Aratus, is punted m Acmonides, one of the tliree Cyclopes m Ond 
Petavius, UranologiUf Pans, 1030 {F iv 288), is the same as Pyraemon m Virgil 
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ACOEXES 

^ Irti Mil 125), luid as Argcs m other accounts] 
of the C\ elopes I 

Acoetes (AioiTTjr), a poor ATnoonian (L\ j 
(hall), or X\ rrlieiiion, ulio seriod ns pilot in 
a ship The sailors, landing at the island of 
Coos, brought with them on board a beautiful 
boj asleep, 1111010 thei wished to tal,o with 
them , but Acoetes, who recognised in the hot 
the god Bacchus dissuaded them from it, but m 
1 am ^Vllcn the ship had reached the open sea 
the boj aw ole, and desired to be carried to 
Aa\os, his natiec island The sailois promised 
to do so, but did not 1 top their word , where 
upon the god disclosed lumself in his lua^esti , 
lines began to twine round the lessel, tigers 
ippoared , and the sailors, seized w ith madness, 
jumped into the sen, and were changed into 
dolpliiiih Acoetesalonownssaiedand convejed 
to Xaios where ho was initiated m tlie Bacchic 
raisteries This is the tale related bj Bacchus 
himself, in the form of Acoetes, to Pentheus 
(Met 111 5S2 seq ) The story is founded on the 
Homeric Hymn to Dioiij sirs 
AcontluB (’AKoi'Tior), a beautiful youth of 
Ceos Haying come to Delos to celebrate the 
fcstiyal of Diana, ho fell in loy e w ith Cj dippe, and 
ill order to g un her he had recourse to a strata- 
gem 'Willie she w as sitting in the temple of Diana, 
he threw before her an apple upon w hich he had 
wTitlen the woids ‘I swear by the sanctuary of 
Diana to marry Acontius ’ The nurse took up 
the apple and handed it to Cy dippo, w ho read 
aloud what was written upon it, and then threw 
the apple away But the goddess had heard 
her y ow , and the repented illness of the maiden, 
when she was about to marry another man, 
compelled her father to guo her in marriage to 
AcoiitiUb This story is related by Oyid (Her 
20, 21), yyho borrowed it from a lost poem of 
Callimachus, eutilled ‘ Cy dippe 
Aeons ("AKopisI, Imig of Egypt, assisted 
Eyagorns, king of Cyqtnis, against Artaxeryes, 
king of Persia, about i) c 385 He died about 
u74, before the Persians entered Egypt in the 
following year (Diod \y 2-4,8,0,29,41,42) 
Acra [Acn ie ] 

Acra Lence ('Awpa Acuar,),r city o^ Hispauia 
Tarraconensis, founded by Hanjlcer Barcas 
(Diod x\y 2j, probably identical wnth the 
Castrum \lbiini of Liyy (wiy 41) 

Aorae ('Aspai) — 1 ( Icrenses, Plin , Palaz 
zolo), a city of Sicily, on a lofty lull 24 miles W 
of Syracuse, was founded by the Syracusans 
70 years after its parent city, i c 11 c 003 (Thuc 
yi 7, Liy \xiy 30, Phn 111 §91) — 2 A town 
111 Aeloha (Pol y 13) — 3 (or'Axpa) -A town 
in tin Cimmerian Bosporus (Strab p 494 , 
Phn ly §80) 

Acraca (’Aspo/a), and Aoraeus, suinaiiics 
giyin to yarioiiB goddesses and gods yvhose 
temples yiore situated upon hills, such ns Zeus, 
Hera, and others (Liy xxxii 2J, vxxyaii 2) 
Aersepheus [VcnyEPiiiv] 

Acracphla, Acraephiac, or AcraepMon 
(Aypai^ifa, Ahpat<p!ai, ‘Ahpaltpio,’ 'Aspatiptos, 
’AhpoKpiaToT Kardt xtza), u town 111 IBocotin, 
on the lal 0 Copais, founded by Acraepheiis, the 
son of Ayiollo It contained an oracle of Apollo 
Ptous^Hdt yiii 135, Strab ji 410, Lit y.\Mii 
1 » Pans IX 23, 5 , Phn u § 2li) 

Acragas 1 L^oluc ESTijyr j — 2 Acelebrnted 
eiijT lyi r tPlin xxxiii §15!) 

Ac~atU5, a frti dmaii of Nero, sent into Asia 
Slid Achai i 1 \ i' (j1) to plunder the temples 
>Tne j-liin ly 17, xyi 2 !) 

Acriae ( Ahpiat^ or AKpaiat *Af pia— ijt), 
eyvn in E icoiii i, not far from the moinli of 


ACBOPOEIS 

the Eurotas (Pans 111 21, Pol v 10, Liy 
i.\\y 27 , Strab p 343, 303) 

Acnllae ("AspiAAo), a town in Sicily between 
Agrigentuin and AcraoJLiy xxu 35) 
Acrisione, Acnsioniades [Achisius ] 
Acrlsrus (’Ahplcrtos), son of Abas, kmg of 
Argos He expelled his twin brother. Pi oe- 
tus, from Ins inlieritance , but supported by 
Ins father in law , lobntes the Lycian, Proe 
tus returned, and Acrisius yvas compelled to 
share his kingdom with him Acrisius held 
-Argos, and Proetus Tiryns An oracle had 
declared that Daiiae, the daughter of Acrisius, 
yyonldgiye birth to a son yyhoyyoiild kill his 
grnndfutliei For this reason he kept Danae 
shut up in a subterraneous apartment, or in a 
i brazen tower But here she became mother 
I of Perseus by Zeus, who visited her in a shower 
of gold Acrisius ordeied mother and child to 
be exposed on the sea in a chest , but the chest 
floated towards the island of Senplius, yyhere 
botli w ere rescued by Dicty s As to the manner 
m yyhich the oracle yy as subsequently fulfilled, 
see Perseus (Hdt yi 58, Verg Aen ym 372, 
Oy M ly G07 seq , Hoi Od 111 1C, 5) — 
Hence AcriBioire (‘AKpicricini}, Danat, daughter 
of Acrisius (1/ xiv 319) Acnsioniades, Pei seus, 
I son of Danae, grandson of Acrisius (Oy AT y 
I 70) Acrisioneus, adj arces, t e Argos (Oy 
] M y 239) , coloni, mnri, referring to Ardea, 
supposed to have been founded by Danae 
(Verg Ae}i am 410, Sil 1 GGl) 

I Acritas (’Aapelrat, Auplras C Gallo), the 
' most southerly promontory in Messenia (Stiab 
I p 879, Paus ly 34,12, Phn n §15) 

' Aero ^ [Acron ] 

I Acrocerannia (to ' AKpoKepavvia, sc Spij 
\ sing Acroceraunium prom Phn 111 § 97 C 
Linguctia), a promontory 111 Epirus, jutting 
out into the Ionian sea, the most W part of the 
CERAUsn Montes It yy as dangerous to ships, 

' whence Horace (Od 1 3, 20) speaks of in- 
' fames scopulos Acioceiauma (comp Luc y 
G52, Sil yiii G32) Hence any dangerous place 
I (Oy if Am 739) 

Acroconnthus [Corinthus ] 

AcrolrsBUE [Lissts] 

Acron 1 King of the Caeiimenses, whom 
1 Romulus sleyy m battle, and yvhose arms he 
dedicated to Jupiter Feieti ms ns Spoha Op ma 
' (Prop y 10, 7) Livy (1 10) mentions the cir- 
cumstance, yy itliout giving the name of the king 
— 2 An eminent physician of Agrigeiitum in 
Sicily, said to hayo been in Athens during the 
great plague (b c 430) m the Peloponnesian 
war, and to have ordered laige fires to be 
I kindled m the streets for the purpose of pun 
I fy mg the air This fact is not mentioned by 
Thucydides (Diog Laert viii 65 , Pint Is et 
I Os 80) 

I Acron Helenius, a Roman grammarian of 
uncertain date, perhaps of tlie second century 
AD, yyrote a coimiientary 011 Horace, on some 
comedies of Teieiice, and perhaps on Persius 
His commentary on Horace does not exist , that 
which bears his name is the yvork of another 
jiyriter, perhaps Porjihyrion It is publislied 
, yyith the other schohaon Horace by Paully (2nd 
j ed 1861)_nnd Hauthal (18GJ, 18G6) 

Acropolis ( 7 ) AhpS-rroXis) The Acropolis of 
Athens, also called by the Athenians Polls 
(noXij), from tlie city being originally eoii- 
fiiied to the Acropolis (Thuc 11 15, y 28, 5 , 

I cf Aescli Hum CS7), yyas a rock about 150 
I feet high, 1,150 long, and 700 broad Upon 
lit, as a deffnsiblo site rising out of the nycr 
y alley, the original sottlcmeiit yyas made, 
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•who=o name Ceci opza (Strab 097 , Eui Sttjipl of tbe pediments and statues of more than three 
058, LI 1289) e\^esses the belief, doubtless temples have been found underthe floor, so to 

correct, that it e\isted before the union of speak, of the Acropolis It has been held by 

Attica attiibuted to Theseus — Tiaccs o/ some that this oldei temple whose foundations 
'BiLilch 7 igs earlier than 500 bc Our know- we see was rebuilt and preseried after the 
ledge of the carher buildings has been greatly Persian lepulse , but to this it is with]ustice 
increased by recent excavations On some objected that smee it would ha^e presented a 
parts of the rock foundations of the rude dwel blanlc wall within six feet of the porch of the 
lings of early inhabitants haie been discoiered, newer Erechtheum it is impossible to admit 
and gia\ es of the same age, wnth primitii e pot- j that it w as standing after that porch w as built 
tery of the typo Imown ns ‘ Mycenaean ’ To a — The Aciopohs after the Peisian Wai T1 e 
very early period must be ascribed also the I present form of the surface is due to Ciraon 

remains of what was called the Pelasgian j The natural rock surface sloped somewhat 

Wall, 1 e a wall which was prehistoric to the from the centre to the sides, and has been 
Greek writers who mention it (Hdt ii 137, v [ compared to a low pitched gable roof To lei el 
hi), but still ainilable in the age of Peisistratns this sufficiently foi the projected works, Ciinon 
This wall did not surround the whole rock, built up solid walls nil round the edge of the 
smee the natural precipice on the H and NE I platform and filled up the space between these 
needed no fortification In other parts portions , walls and the nighest ridge with earth and 
of tins wall haio been discovered [see plan] r rubble, composed m great part of the 
It follow ed the edge of tlie rock and sometimes ' left after the Persians burnt the earlier build- 
falls within the lines of the strnighter wall of j mgs In this substratum many pieces of 
Cimon, which in other places absorbed it Itis archaic sculpture and architecture, and many 
necessary todistinguishthePelasgianlVnllfrom inscriptions, haie been found To the same 
rh TleXacryiKhv or TleXapyiKhv (Time ii 117 , i Cimonian period belongs the great bronze 
Aristoph Av 831), which was a space of ground statue of Athene Promaclios, armed wath spear 
beneath the Acropolis at the SW , perhaps and helmet, which dominated the city and was 



The \cropolls rcBtorcd 


extending from Pan’s cave to the Asclepiacum, 
a space which was to be leftaacant, since, as 
was said, a curse was laid upon its occupation 
Probably the ongin of its being considered 
unlucky was that for military reasons it had 
been held advisable from ‘ Pelasgian ’ times to 
keep this ground clear from buildings which 
might shelter an approaching foe , thccausoin 
all probability of the similar prohibition against 
building on the Roman pomeiium [Lict Ant 
s V ] On the Acropolis the early cluefs and 
kings of Athens had their palace, the founda- 
tions of which ha\e heen recently found near 
the Erechtheum, as well as traces of stairs in 
the rock leading thence into the plain at the 
NE corner It is Icnoim from inscriptions 
that a temple of Athene called the Hecatom- 
pedon stood on the Acropolis befoie the Persian 
imasion, and of this the foundations haic been 
found just S of the Erechtheum It had two 
treasuries behmd the cella, one probably for 
Athene and the other for the othei deities there 
worshipped It is probable that there was also 
in the time of Peisistrates an earliei Parthenon 
and an earlier Erechtheum occupy'ing pait of 
the sites of the later temples , indeed fragments 


seen far out to sen — Acropolis in the Time of 
Pericles Tlio greatest works were cairied out 
under Pericles For the approach to tho 
Acropolis tho plan of Cimon was set aside, 
which gaie only a narrow and defensible gate- 
way (defence being less necessary since tho 
fortification of tho whole city was completed), 
and the magnificent Pi ppi/Znea were designed 
by Mnesicles in b c 437 In the marble wall 
there were fii o gateway s, the central being the 
largest, and admitting n sloping carnage way , 
the two gates on each side weie reached by fixe 
steps , beyond w as a portico, and rising aboi e 
this another portico On each side of the 
entrance were wings, each intended to hai e a 
small outer and a large inner hall (in the 
smaller northern hall w ere paintings by Poly- 
gnotus, whence it was sometimes called the 
Pinakotheke) , but the plan of making the wing 
on tho nght or south side symmetrical in size 
and form with the left wing was not carried 
out, probably because it would have encroached 
on sacred ground , for in this part of the Acro- 
polis were the temple of Nike Apteros (Athene- 
Nike) and the sanctuary of Artemis Biauronia 
beyond it To the right of the entrance to the 
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Prop^laea is still Msible the base of Ag^ippa’s THE^o^ , to tlio KL^Satf n’iSdcs" 

statue [see Plan] This was sot up bj the ^ to 

Athemwis after Agnppa’s third consulship, B c Next in iiiiportnic eoii the Acropolis totiic 
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As each one passed through the upper ship of Athene w ns that of Artemis Biatironia, 
CO of the Propylaea he saw the great whose saiictiian was noted nbo\o as standing 
- of Athene Pioinachos toweling above next to the temple of Nike Apteros 3 ust to the 
d, to the iight-fioiit of this the Pab southeast of the Piopylnea, and w|iosc ntea 
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ACTAEON IS 


■(vere probably the survival of an older religion walled m by the Greek commander Odj sseus 
in this place than that of Athene [Akte-shs ] m 1822 to secure his water supplj This ‘ Bas 
No remains of anv temple of Artemis are dis tion of Od\ sseus ’ is now removed A little to 
CO verable, nor have we any warrant forassum the east of this, m the side of the northern 
mf' its existence the steps leading up to the rocks, are the two caves of Apollo and Pan (Eur 
sacred precmct are still visible Between this Ion, 492, Pans i 2S 4) The sculptures of 
precmct and the Parthenon are the foundations the Gtgayitomaclna, which Attains sent, and 

from which a figure of Dionysus fell 
durmg a storm uito the Theatre 
(Pans 1 25,2, Pint Ant CO), must 
have been on the south wall near 
the site of the modem museums 
Acrorea 'AKptLpua ’AKpoipeToi) 
a mountainous tract of countrj in 
the north of Ehs (Diod \iv 17 
Xen Sell iii 2, 30, vii 4, 14) 
Acrotatus CMpdraTos) 1 Son 
of Cleomenes II kmg of Sparta, 
■went to Sicily in 814 to assist tlie 
Agrigentines against Agathocles of 
Syracuse But at Agrigentum he 
acted with such ciueltj that the in- 
habitants rose against him He re- 
turned to Sparta, and died in 809 
before his father, lea-nng a son, 
Ateus, who succeeded Cleomenes 
(Diod XT 70, Paus iii G, 1, Plut 
Agis, 8) — 2 Grandson of the pre- 
cedmg, and son of Areus I king of 
Sparta, bravely defended Sparta 

Temple ol liibeApteroslthc wingless victory) on the Acropolis at Athens against Pyrrhus m 2/2, succeeded 

his father m 2G5, but was killed in 



of a building, not a temple, and a portico , this 
was probably the Chalcotheke, a buildmg m 
which was stored aU that was required for the 
service of Athene {Cl A ii Cl) , some have 
imagined the remams to belong to a temple of 
Athene Ergane, but we have no reason to 
suppose that there was any such temple B of 
the Parthenon, a httle JTW of the modem 
museums, are the foundations of the small 
temple of Home and Augustus, of which the 
fragment of the epistjle has been found with 
the dedication to the emperor under the title 
Se/SacTTdr, which he assumed in b C 27 {C I~A 
m 68) 1^ of this, about 130 yards E of the 

great statue and -visible from it (if we assume ‘ 
that the old temple between the Erechtheum 
and the Parthenon was not rebuilt), stood m 
the open air the great altar of Athene, of 
which the base is ■visible cut in the rock To 
the N of the Parthenon, midway between it 
and the foundations of the old temple is visible 
cut m the rock the inscription for the base on 
which stood the statue of ‘ Earth praying Zeus 
to send ram ’ (Paus i 24) , another base 
remams to give us a fixed point — the base of 
the statue of Athene Hj gieia, which is found 
by the southernmost column of the eastern 
portico of the Propylaea This statue was 
dedicated by Pericles to commemorate thereeo- 
very of a mason who fell from the Propjlaea, 
near it once stood the bronze honess in honour 
of the mistress of Anstogeiton, the statue of 
Aphrodite by Calarms, of Diitrephes (of which 
the base has been found not in situ), and of 
Perseus by Myron About 200 feet west of the 
N porch of the Erechtheum are the remams m 
the rock of the steps leading do-wn from the 
Acropolis to the cave of Agba.ulos, m the 
temenos of which the oaths of the Ephebi were 
taken [Diet Ant s v EpJieii ] It lay near 
the base of the northern rocks of the Acropohs 
known as ‘ the long rocks ’ (Mo/rpaO The well 
called the Clepsydra (Aristoph Lys 911) has 
been identified at the N W angle of the Acro- 
polis outside the Cimomon walls It was 


the same year in battle agamst Aristodemus, 
tj-rant of Megalopolis (Plut Fyiih 26-28, 
J[pis, 8, Paus 111 6,8)^ 

Acrothoum or Acrothoi {'AKpdBuo^, ’AupS- 
Bcooi ’AKp69uos, 'AKpoBcDTiys Lavra), a town 
near the extremity of tlie penmsula of Athos 
(Hdt VII 22, Thuc n 109, Strab p 381) 
Actaea (‘AKrala), daughter of Nereus and 
Dons (II xviii 41, Hes Theog 249) 

Actaeon {‘AKraloiv) 1 Son of Aristaens 
and Autonoe, a daughter of Cadmus, a celebrated 



Actaeon (British Museum ) 


huntsman, trained bv the centaur Chiron He 
was changed into a stag by Artemis (Diana), and 
torn to pieces by his fiftj dogs on Mount Cithm- 
ron, because he had seen the goddess bathmg 
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ACTAEUS 


•with her nymphs, or because he had boasted that 
he e-^celled her in huntmg After the dogs had 
devoured him, the} n ent whining m search of I 
their master, till they came to the ca\e of 
Chiron, who appeased them by making an image 
of Actaeon (Ov M i 181 seq , Callim S tn 
Pallad 107 seq , Eurip Bcicch 380, ApoUod 
111 4, 1) According to seieral modem ivriters 
the fifty hounds of Actaeon are the fifty dog 
flays, and the myth represents the plant-life 
destroyed by the heat of the dog days , for 
Actaeon i\as the son of the piotector of plants 
(see Ahistaeus) It is difficult, howei er, to ev 
plain upon this theory why they were his own 
hounds — 2 An Argive, son of Melissus, and 
grandson of Abron He was a beautiful youth, 
whom Archias endeavouied to carry off , but in 
the straggle which ensued Actaeon was killed 
(Plut Narr Am 2) [-Ijichias ] 

Actaeus (’AKTafos), son of Erisichthon, the 
earliest king of Attica, dermed his name from 
Acte, the ancient name of Attica (Pans i 2, C) 
He had three daughters, Agraulos, Herse, and 
Pandrosus, and was succeeded by Cecrops, 
who mamed Agraulos 

Acte (‘Aktt]) properly a piece of land ruiming 
mtothe sea, and attached to another larger piece 
of land, hut not necessanlv b) a narrow neck 
1 An ancient name of Attica, used especially by 


ADHEHBAH 

qm 7 iquen'>iales), at Nicopolis on the opposite 
const, which Augustus founded in commemora- 
tion of his victory (Dio Cass li 1 , Suet Aug 
18, Tib G Verg Aen m 280 , Hor Ej) i 18, 
61 Ov Ee 7 IGG) Statius (S in 2, 120) 
gives the epithet of Actias to Cleopatra, because 
she was conquered at Aotium The anneved 
map shows the site of Actium, which has been 
the subject of dispute Tlie promontory of 
Actmm was at La Panto, (3), opposite Prevesa 
(1), near the site of the ancient Nicopolis ^ 
Otheis erroneouslj place it at C Madonna (4), 
misled by the modem name Azto The fleet of 
Antony was stationed m the Bay of Prevesa (P), 
and sailed out through the strait between 1 
and 3 into the open sea, where the battle was 
fought, not in the Bay of Prevesa, as some 
suppose 

Actias [Acte, AcTiust] 

Actisanes {‘AKTiadvys), king of Ethiopia, 
conquered Egjqit (Diod i GO, btrab p 759) 
Actius [Attius ] 

Actor {‘'AKTCiip) 1 Father of Menoetius, and 
grandfather of Patroclus (II \i 785, Piiid 
01 i-v 104) — 2 Father of Eurytus and 
Ctentus ( \pollod ii 7, 2 , Paus v 1, 11) — 
3 An Orchomenian, father of Astyoche (II ii 
513 , Pans iv 37 G) — i A companion of 
Aeneas (Terg Aen ix 500) — 5 AnAuruncan, 


thopoets(Eur Eel 1074, Strab p 391) Hence ' of whose conquered lance Tumusmade a boast 
‘AKTaios, Actaejis, adj , Attic, Athenian (Ov | (Veig Aen mi 94, Juv ii 100) — Hence 


jlf 11 720, cx Pont IV 1, 31, Set xviii 42) 
Also Actias, adis, a female Athenian, i e On I 
thjna, daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens I 
(Verg G iv 4G8) also called Actaen (Ov M vi 
711) — 2 The eastern coast of Peloponnesus near 
Troezen and Epidaurus (Pol v 91,8, Diod xv I 
81) — 3 Tlie peninsula between the Strymonic | 
and Smgitic gulfs, on winch hloimt Athos is 
(Thuc IV 109) — 4 The concubme of Neio, 
■originally a Slav e from Asia Mmor (Tac Ann 
■viii 12,40) 

Actiacus [AcTnnr ] 

Aotium ("Aktiop Eth •'Aktios, Actius, 
Adj ’AjcrtoKos, Actiacus, also ‘'Aktios, Actius 
La Pnnta, not Azio), a promontory m Acarnania 
at the entrance of the Ambraciot Gulf (Grilf of 
Arta) off which Augustus gamed his celebrated 
victory over Antony and Cleopatra, September 


Actorides ( AKTop'iZys), a descendant of Actor 
Patroclus (Ov M viii 273, Tr i 9, 29 , P ii 
39) Erithos (Ov if v 79) Echecles (H vv i 
189) Eurvtus and Cteatus (Ov M viii 308) 
Also, Actonon (’AKroplur), a descendant of 
Actor Eurytus and Cteatus (II ii 021, si 750) 
Acnleo 1 C Furins, quaestor b c 187 (Liv 
vvvviii 55) — 2 C , an eminent Roman Inv^er, 
who married the sister of Helvna, the mother of 
Cicero, was a friend of the orator L Licimus 
CiasEUS (Cic dc Or i 43, 191 , ii 1, 2 , Brut 
76 2G4) 

Acusilaus ’AKoi)t7(\aos), of Argos, an early 
Greek logogrnpher, about b c 525, wrote in the 
Ionic dialect tliree books of Genealogies chiefly 
a translation of Hesiod into prose The frag 
ments are published bv Sturtz, Lips 1824, and 
in Muller, Fi agm Hist Graec i p 100 
Ada C'ASa), sister of Mnussolus, Inng of 
Cana, married hei brother Idrieus, on whose 
death (b c 344) she succeeded to the throne of 
Cana, but was e'vpelled by her brother Pivoda- 
rus in 840 "When Alexander entered Cana in 
334, Ada, who w as m possession of the fortress 
of Alinda, surrendered this place to luni After 
takmg Halicarnassus, Alexander committed the 
government of Cana to her (Arr An i 23, 
Diod svi 42, 74 , Plut Alex 10, 22) 
Adaraantea [Avialthea] 

Adamantius ( ASaudvrios), a Greek physi 
Clan, about v n 4l5, the author of a treatise on 
Physiognomy, borrowed from Polemo Edited 
I bj Franzius, in Sc7ipt Phys Vet 1780, 8vo 

Ruins oI Preraa 2. C La Scan 3 Prom Actium Ln\ (Adffn), a nverof GaUia Cisalpma, 

_ nta AC Madonna 5 Temple Of Apollo Fon Ln j i*isuig ill the Rliaetian Alps near Borinio, and 

flowing thiouglithe Lacus Lanus (if diComo) 
into the Po, about 8 miles above Cremona 



Punta Q A.in P Bay of Prcresi 


(Pol 11 32, Strab pp 192,204, Tac Hist ii 40) 
Adherbal (’Arapfias) 1 A Carthaginian 
in the Ist Punic war defeated the 
consul P Claudius m a sea fight off 


2nd B c 31 There was a temple of Apollo on 
this promontoiy (Time i 29 , Strab p 325), , raunemaj 
whence Apollo was called Actius and Actiacus commandei 

IV 0 micro ( ^iai 

Acfm Legated rer“rhonouro7tiieTo®^^ ' 49-52) -2 A Car 

Augustus after his victory enlnrtrofl +1, , thaginian commander m the 2nd Punic war, 

and reviv'cd tlirancien? L W ^ Carteia by C 

henceforth CelebrS race m W y “ 200 (Liv x-xviii 30) -3 Son of 

nn celebrated once in four years (hidi Micipsa, and grandson of Masin.ssa, had the 



ADIABENE 

Ivingclom of Nnruidia left to liim by his father 
in conjunction with his biother Hiempsal and 
Jugurtha, 118 After the niuider of Ins biother 
b\ Jugurtha, Adheibal fled to Rome, and was 
restored to his share of the Longdom by the 
Romans fn 117 But he was again stripped of 
his dominions' by Jugurtha and besieged m 
Cirta, where he was treacherously killed by 
Jugurtha m 112 (Sail Jitg 5, 13, 14, 24, 25, 2G) 
Adiabene {‘ASiafivi^u A5ta^r]v6s) a district 
of Assma, E of the Tigris, between the rner 
Lycus, called Zabatus by Xenophon, and the 
Caprus, both being blanches of the Tigris In 
the Christian era it was a separate kingdom, 
tributaiv to the Pnitluans (Stiab pp 505,745) 
AdJmantus {’Adel/iavros) 1 Commandei of 
the Corinthian fleet, when Xeiwes imaded 
Greece (b c 480), opposed the advice of The 
mistooles to gn e battle to the Persians (Hdt 
vm 5, 50, Ac ) — 2 An Athenian, one of the 
commanders at the battle of Aegospotami, b c 
405, nas accused of treachery in this battle, 
and IS iidiculed by Aristophanes in the ‘ Frogs ’ 
(Xeii Hell 1 7, l,ii 1, 30, Anst Ban 1513) — 
3 Brother of Plato [Ax^ol p 34 , Bep i’ p 307) 
Admete (’ASp^Tij) 1 Daughtei of Oceanus 
and Thety s (Hes Th 349) — 2 Daughter of 
Eurystheus, for whom Heracles fetched the 
girdle of Ales, which was worn by Hippolyte, 
queen of the Amazons (Apollod ii 6, 9) 
Admetus (’'ASjtiTjTos) 1 Son of Pheies, 
Inng of Plierae in Thessaly', took pait m the 
Calydonian hunt and m the evpedition of the 
Aigonauts Pelias promised him his daughtei 
Alcestis (Jf 11 715), if he came to her in a 
chanot drawn by lions and boars This Ad 
metus performed by the assistance of Apollo 
The god tended the flocks of Admetus when he 
nas obliged to serve a mortal for a leai for 
having slain the Cyclops On the day of his 
marriage w itli Alcestis, Admetus neglected to 
offer a sacrifice to Artemis, but Apollo recon 
oiled the goddess to lum, and at the same time 



Heracles and Alcestis 
(From a Bas rellel at IHoreiice 1 

mduced the Moiiae to grant him deliverance 
from death if his fathei, mother, or wife would 
die for him Alcestis died in his stead, but was 
brought back bv Heracles from the low ei w oild 
(Apollod 1 9,15, Euiip Ale) — 2 King of the 
Molossians, to whom Themistocles fled for 
protection when pursued as a party to the trea- 
son of Pausanias (Thuc i 13G , Pint Them 
24,Nep Them 8) 

Adonis (“'ASwi'ir, -i5os, ‘'ABcev, wvos Lat 


ADONIS 15 

Adonis, -IS, idis, also Adon, -oms) 1 A 
beautiful youth, beloved by Aphrodite (Venusj, 
a son of Cinyras, king of Paphos in Cyprus 
and Mynha (Smyrna) The gods changed 
Mpaha into a my rtle tree, to save her from the 
wiath of her father, for whom she had an 
unholy passion , and from this tree Adonis w as 
born, the offsprmg of Myrrha and her father 
Aphrodite, charmed with the beauty of the in 
fant, concealed him m a chest, which she en- 
trusted to Persephone , but the latter refused to 
giv'e it up Zeus decided the dispute by declar- 
ing that Adonis should hav e a third of the year to 



Death of Adonis 
(A Painting found at Pompeii ) 


himself, should belong to Persephone for another 
third, and to Aphrodite foi the remaining thud 
Adonis, however, piefening to live w'lth Apluo 
dite, also spent w ith hei the four months over 
which he had control Having offended Ar 
temis, he was killed during the chase The 
spot on which his blood fell was sprinkled with 
nectar by Aphrodite, and from this sprang 
the anemone, as well as other flowers So 
gieat was the gnef of the goddess, that the 
gods of the lower world allowed him to spend 
SIX months of every year with hei upon the 
enith (Apollod iii 14, 8 , Ov if x 298 seq , 
A A 1 75,512, Veig E x 18) The worship 
of Adonis, which in later times was spread oVei 
nearly all the countries round the Mediterianeon 
was of Phoenician or Syiian origin, in which 
language Affon signifies Zo?<f In the Homeric 

f ioems no trace of the w orship occurs, and the 
ater Greek poets changed the origmal svmbolic 
account of Adonis into a poetical story Li the 
Asiatic religions Aphrodite was the fructify ing 
principle of nature, and Adonis appears to 
have reference to the death of nature m wmter 
and its revival in spring — heiice he spends six 
months m the lower and six in the upper woi Id 
His death and his return to life were celebrated 
in annual festivals (Ado7iia) at By bios, Alex 
andrin in Egypt, Athena, and other places A 
special feature m this worship w as the ‘ Adonis 
garden’ {’AStvvtSos /cijTroi), or bovvers of plants 
in flower surrounding his image to show the 
revival of plant life, soon to die again The 
Idyll of Theocritus called Adomacusae de 
sciibes the celebration of this festival at Alex 
andria — 2 (Nahr el Ibrallzm) A small river 
of Syria, rising in Mount Libanus, which, after 
a sudden fall of lain, is tmged of a deep red bv 
the soil of the hills Hence some have sought 
to explain the myth of Adonis (Strab p 755, 
Lucian, Dea Syr G , Phn v § 78) 





1C ADEAMYTTIUM .U)KL.V 

Adramyttium (’AZpa/iiTreiov or ’Aopa^ur country Adrastus first prepared for war 
riou ASpcipuTTiji'rfs, Adinm>ttCnus Adramijti, nguinst Tliebcb, although Amphmraus, uho 
01 Edreimi), aio'xn of Mjsia on the gulf of was a Boothsn'i or, foretold that all who engaged 
Adrain 3 *ttium, opposite to the island of Lesbos, m it should perish, uith the exception of 
was a colouj of the Athenians, and a seaport Adrastus Thus arose the celfbrated war of 
of some note (Hdt ni 42, Time r 1, Mii 103, the ‘ Seren against Thebes ’ The sei tn heroes 
Strab p C0G,Li% vxsni 19, Act Ap \\\ii 2) according to s,ophoclts (Oed Col lJ13sc(])nnd 
Adrana (jBder), a 111 er of Gerinanj, floiiing Acschjhis [TJtch 877 stq ), ucic Ainphiaraus, 
into the Fulda near Cassol (Tac Ann i 5C) Tidcus, Ettoclus, Hipponiedon, C apaiicns,Far 
Adranum or Hadranum (’'khpaJov,‘‘kZpavov, thcnopneiis,rol}nicos ( Vdrastus, uho escaped, 
'A5pavlTT)s, HadranitrlniiB, Plin in § 91 is not counted one of the Scion) Euripides 
Af/erno), a toivn in Sicili , on the rii cr Adranus, {Phocn 1104 siq) has the simc list, cicept 
at the foot of M Aetna, built bj Dionisius, i tliat Eteoclus is omitted and Adrastus substi 
the seat of the worship of tlie god Adi anus ^ tuted The preceding draning from an earli 

(Diod XIV 37, xn G8, Pint lim 12, Sil \ii i Etruscan gem represents, iiith the true feeling 

210) I of archaic art, a council of file of the heroes 

Adranus (’ASpards) [AnniMnr] 1 uho fought ngainsl Thebes The names are 

Adrastia ( AopdcTTeia Lat Adrastia, ea) 1 'added Phylnicc (Polinices), Tale (Tideus), 
Daughter of Zeus (Eur Phes 842), identified Amphtiarc (Ainphiaiaus), Airrsihe (Adras 
with Nepetris, also used as an epithet of Xe tus), anil Purf/mimjint 3 tPaithi nop leus) On 
mesis She denied hci name, according to 'arming at Ncmea, tliei founded the Nemean 
some, from Adrastus, the ruler of Adrastia in i games in honour of Archemorus f Alicui Mo 
Mjsia, who built her first sanctuarj on the | nus] On ajiproaching Thebes thei sent 
riier Aesepus, near Cizicus Others dome her Tideus to the eiti to demand fioiii Etooclcs 
name from a Spavai {Ir SiSpairiia)), the goddess the soiereignti forPolvniees In the p ilace of 
iihom none can escape (Strab p 588, II ii Eteocles he chalh ii,,ed sei oral Thebans to com 
828, seq , Aesch Prom 9SG , Verg Cir 239, bat and conquered them In rei cnee thei laid 
Amm XIV 11, 27) She was probablj originalli an ambush of fiftj men on his n tnni, but 
a Phrygian goddess and the same ns Rhea Tideus slew them all, with one exception (If 
Cjbcle — 2 A njmph, daughter of llelissciis, u 381 seq, i 802 seq) The uar ended ns 
hmg of Crete, to whom and her sister Ida, Amphiarnus had predict! d , six of the Argue 
Rhea gave the infant Zeus to bo reared chiefs uore shun, Polniiccs hi his brother 
(Apollod 1 1, G, Calhin Sym in Tov 47) Eteoclcs, and Adrastus alone was saied bi the 
OrigmaRj the same ns Lo 1 siiiftnc=B ofhishoiscArToiqthegiftof Homclos 

Adrastus (“'ASpaerror) 1 Son of Talaus, (Horn II x\ni OlOl Creon of Thebes ro- 
kmg of Argos, iias expelled from Argos bi (using to alloii the bodies of the six licroos 
Amphiaraus, and fled to his grandfather Polv to be buried, Adrastus fled to Athens, iihero 
bus, king of Sicj on, on whoso death he beeniue he implored the nssistnnee of Tliest ns, iihc 
kmg of that citj (If ii 576 , Hdt i GT , Pinil undertook an expedition against ThcVies, took 
Hem IX 9 seq) Aftom ards he i\ as reconciled the cilj, and delueied the bodies of the fallen 
to Amphiaraus, gaio him his sister Eriplnle in heroes to their friends for burial ( Useh Srjit 
^rriage, and returned to his kingdom of Argos , c 1 hch , Eur Phot ii and Sttiipl , Stat 
mile_ reigning there Tjdeus of CaRdon and Thcl) Ten xenrs afterwards Adrastus, with 
Polinices of Thebes, both fugitncs from their the sons of the Blum heroes mude a nu\ cXiie 
natii e countries, tact at Argos before the palace ditioii agamsl Thebes This is 1 iiown ns the war 
of Adrastus A quarrel arose between them, of the ‘Epigoiii’ (’Eriyovoi) or descendants. 

Tliebcs was taken and razed to the ground 
I The only Argue hero that fell m tins war was 
Aeginleus, tlic son of \drastns the latter died 
of grief at Megara on Ins return to Argos, and 
nas buried in tlio former eitx He was nor- 
sliippcd in Bcxernl parts of Gicccc, as at 
Megnra, at bicjoii, nliere Ins inemorx nns cele- 
brated in tragic clioiuses, and in Attica 
(Apollod 111 7, 3—1, Hdt v Gl, Strab p 
1 327, Paus 1 43, 1) Tlio legends about 

Adrastus and the two xvnrs against Thebes 
fumisbed ample materials for the epic as well 
ns tragic poets of Greece — 2 Ruler of Adrastia 
m Mjsia (Strab p 588) [AnnvsTLii ] — 3 Son 
of Merope of Adrasteia, an nllj of the Trojans, 
slain bx Diomedos (If n 828, \i 328) — 4 A 
Trojan, slam bv Patroclus (1/ xxi G94) — 5 
A Trojan, taken bx JtenelauB, and killed by 
Agamemnon (If xi 37, G4) — 6 Son of the 
Phrxgian king Gordins, liaxing unintentionally 
killed hiB brother, fled to CrcpsiiB, xilio received 
linn kmdlj "While hunting he accidentally 
killed Atx s, the son of CrOLsus, and in despair 
put an end to his oxxm life (Hdt i 84-46) 

Adria or Hadria 1 (Adrta), a toxvn m 
Galha Gisalpma, between the mouths of the Po 
and the Atliesis [Adige), now 14 miles from the 
sen, but onginnllx a sen port of great celebrity, 
founded bx the Etruscans (Lix x 33 Strab 
p 214) — 2 [Ail i), a town of Picenum in Italy, 
probablj an Etruscan toxvn originally, after- 
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ASraslus aad other heroes who fought against Thebes 
(Gem found at Perugia 1 

and Adrastus, on hearing the noise, came fortl 
and separated the combatants, m whom h( 
recognised the two men who had been promised 
to hun bv an oracle as the future husbandB oi 
two of his daughters, for one bore on hiE 
shield the figure of a boar, and the other thal 
of a lion, and the oracle had declared that ont 
of his daughters u as to marry a boar niid the 
other a hon Adrastus therefore gax e hie 
daughter Deipyle to Tydeus, and Argeia tc 
Polynices, promising to restore each to his oxni 



ADEIA 

wards a Eomon colony, at w bicb place the family 
of the emperor Hadrian In ed Badr i) 
Adria (& ’ASplas, Ion d Aopijjs, Hdt nr 8S), 
or Mare Adnaticnm, also Mare Superum, to 
called from the toira Adna [I<o 1], iiiib m its 
M idcst si^mification thd sea between Italy on 
the "W, and IllyTicum, Epirus, and Greece on 
the E By the Greeis the name Adnas was 
onlr applied to the northern part of this sea, 
the soutliem part being called the Ionian Sen 
Thenavigation of the Adnatie was much dreaded 
on account of the frequent and sudden stonns 
to which it was subject its enl character on 
this account is repcatc div alluded to b\ Horace 
(Od 1 S, 15, 83, 13, 11 ll, 11 , 111 '1, 23; 
Adnanus [HADPI.e^usj 
Adrianns (’ASpiai'ifj), a Grech rhetorician, 
bom at Tyre in Phoenicia, was the pupil of He 
rodes Atticus, and was invited by M Aiitonius 
to Eome, where he died about a ii 102 Tlirec 
of his declamations are published by 'U^al? in 
Crr lol 1 1832 

Adrnmetam [HuinuitExuir ] 

Aduatuca, a castle of the Eburonos in Gaul 
(Cacs B G XI 821, jirobahly the same as the 
Infer Iduaca Tongrorum (Tongcru) 

Aduatuci or Aduatici, a powerful people of 
Galha Bclgica (Gaos B G u 20, 31), were the 
descriidants of the Cimbri and Teiitones Their 
cliief toivn, perhaps the modem Falnisc, must 
not hr confounded with Aduntuen 
AdulaMons (3 ’A5oa\aj;, a group of the Alps 
about the passes of the Sjdiigcii and <S Bo 
nniffiiici, and at the lui d of the lalleyof the 
Bintcr Bhein (Strab pp 102,201,213)* 

Adule or AdlUis (’ASouAjj, "ASouAir ’A5oo- 
Afrijj, Aduhtanus Thxilla or Jiu), a 

niantimo city of Aethiopia, on a bay of the 
Eed Sea, called Aduhtanus Sinus {'Adov^ntichs 
k6\-qs, Anncslcij Bay) It was founded by 
slaaes who fled from E^pt, and afterwards was 
the seaport of the Ausumitno (Phn ii 172 
seq ) Cosmas Indicopleustcs (a d 535) found 
here the TAonximcnlum AduUtaniiin, a Grech 
inscription recounting the conquests of Ptolemi 
U Euergetes in Asia and Tlinice 
AdyrmacMdac ('AoappaxfSai), a Libyan 
people, AV of Egyqit, extending to the Cata^ 
bathmuB "Major, but wore aftonrards pressed 
further inland In their manners and customs 
they resembled tlic Egvptians (Hdt ii 1C9, 
Sil ni 278, IX 228) 

Aea (a7o, Alalrj) the name of two mxthical 
islands in the cast and the west in the eastern 
dwelt Aeetes, in the w estern Circc The eastern 
land was aftenvards ideiitifie d with Colchis (cf 
Hdt 1 2), the western with the Italian pro 
montorv Circeii Tlie connection of Aeetes and 
Circe with the sun explains the double land of 
Ala in east and west Acaca is naturally the 
epithet of Circe and of Medea in Propert iii 
12 31 it denotes Calyqiso Tins is explained ha 
the fact that Qgygia, the island of Calypso, was 
sometimes confused v ith Aea (Mela, ii 120) 
Aeaces {AldKtjs) 1 Father of Poly crates — 
2 Son of byloson and nephei/ of Poly crates I 
Ho was tjTant of Samos, but was deprived of 
his teraniiy by Aristagoras, when the lonians | 
rci olted from the Persians, b c 500 Ho then i 
fled to the Persians, who restored liim to the 
tyranny_of Samos, b c 191 (Hdt xi 18) 
Aeaceum (AloHttov) [Aeohia ] 

AeEcIdes (AlaKlSys), a patronymic of the 
de=cendants of Aeocus, ns Pelf'us, Telamon, and 
Phocus, sons of Aeocus , Achilles, son of Pelous 
and grandson of Aeaens, Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles and great-grandson of Acncus , and 
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Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who claimed to be a 
descendant of Achilles 

Aeacldes, son of Ary has, or Arybbas, kmg of 
Epirus, succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his cousin Alexander, slain in Italy, b c 320 
Acacides married Phthia, by w hom he had the 
celebrated PiTiuiius He took part m fax our of 
Olyunpias agamst Cassander, but his subjects 
disliked the war, and droxe him from the kmg 
dom He was recalled m b c 313 , but Cassan- 
deraent an anny against him under Phihp, who 
slew him in battle (Pans i 11, Diod xix 11, 
Lix X ill 21 , Plut Fyrrli 1, 2) 

Acacus (AIokos), son of Zeus and Aegina, a 
daughter of the nxer-god Asopus Hexvasbom 
in the island of Oeiione or Oenopia, wluther 
Acgina had been earned bx Zeus [compare 
SisxPirLSj, and from whom this island was after- 
wards called Aegina Some traditions related 
that at the birth of Aeaens, Aegma was not yet 
inhabited, and that Zens changed the ants 
{/xvp/irjhts) of the island into men (Myrmidones) 
oxer whom Aeacus ruled [For other versions 
of the myth see MYKirrooNES ] His wife was 
Endcis, daughter of Sciron of Megara Aeacus 
was renowned in all Greece for his justice and 
piety (Plut Thes 10), and was frequently 
called upon to settle disputes, not only among 
men but oxen among the gods themselves, 
(Pind IsUnn xiii 23, Paus i 39) Pindar alone 
relates that ho helped Apollo and Poseidon to 
build the x\ alls of Troy {Acm van 9) He was 
such a favourite with the gods that, xvhen 
Greece was x isitcd by a drought, ram was at 
I lengtli sent upon the earth in consequence of 
his prayers (The earliest mention of this is m 
I Isocr Bvag S It It is noticeable as a pos- 
sible origin of the story that, according to Theo 
phrastns —epl ariftdb.t', i 2f, a cloud appeanng 
on the hill of Zeus Hellenios m Aegina was 
the recognised sign of commg ram ) Eespoct- 
ing the temple which Aeacus erected to Zeus 
Panhelleniiis, and the Aeaceum, see Aeoena 
A fter hiB death Aeaens became one of the 
tlirec judges in Hades [cf JIinos, EnAiiAirvs 
TiiLs] Tins office is only ascribed to him by 
wntcre later than Pindar (see esp Plat Gorg 
p 523 e) Ho hold the keys of Hades, and 
hence is called aAciooCxoj in an mscnption (cf 
Aristoph Bail 405) The Aeginetans regarded 
him ns the tutelary deity of their island They 
lent statues of Aeacus and the Aeacidae to their 
allies as a protection in dangerous wars (Hdt 
X 81, xui! 04) 

Aeaea (A/afa) [Sec Aea, ad fin ] 

Aebura {Cuerva), a town of the Carpetani 
in Hispania Tnrraconensis 

Aebutia Gens, patrician, was distinguished 
in the early ages of the Eoman republic, when 
many of its members were consuls, xiz m B c 
499,403, and 442 

Aeca or Aecao (Accunus), a town of Apulia 
on the road from Aquilonia in Somnium to 
Venusia 

Aeculanum or Aeclanum, a town of the Hir- 
pmi in Samnium, a few miles S of Beiiex entum 

Aedepsus (AfSijil/ot AlS^xpios Dipso), a, ton n 
on the "IV coast of Euboea, N of Chalcis, with 
warm baths sacred to Heracles, a watering- 
place well Imown to the Eomans (Plut Sull 
20 ) 

Aedon CAijSciy), daughter of Pandarcus of 
Miletus, wife of Zethus king of Thebes,. and 
mother of Ity lus Envious of Niobe, the wofe of 
her brother Amphion, who had six sons and six 
daughters, she resolved to kill Amaleus, the 
eldest of Niohe’s sons, but by mistake slow her 

C 
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ovvn Eon Itylus Zens lelieved her grief by 
changing her into a nightingale, whose melan 
choiy notes are represented by the poets ns 
Aodon’s lamentations foi her child Sucli is 
the Homeric version {Od xix 518, and Schol 
cf Aesch Ag 1143, Soph M 107, Pans iv 
6, 9) A later version, though existing before 
the time of Pausanias, makes Aedon the wnfe of 
Polyteclinus, an artist of Colophon Tliey 
quarrelled from rivalry in woik, and Poly tech 
nus outraged Chehdon the sister of Aedon 
Tlie two sisters revenged thtjnselves by murder- 
ing Itys and serving his flesh as food to his 
father Zeus, to stay the succession of horrors, 
turned all the family into birds — Polytechnus 
into a woodpecker, Chehdon into a swallow, 
Aedon into a nightingale, her mothei Harmo 
thoe into a halcyon, her father Pandoreus into 
an osprey, her brother into a hoopoe For 
further illustration of these bird myths see 
Teheus 

Aedui or Hedui, one of the most powerful 
people in Gaul, hved between the Liger {Loire) 
and the Aral {Sadne) They were the first 
Galhc people who made an alliance with the 
Homans, by whom they were called ‘biothers 
and relations ’ (Caes B G i 10, IG, 81 , Cic ad 
Fam Ml 10) On Caesar s arrival in Gaul, n c 
58, they were subject to Ariovnstus, but were 
restored by Caesar to their former pow er In 
B c 62 they joined in the insurrection of Ver 
cingetonx against the Romans, but were at the 
close of it treated leniently by Caesar Their 
pnncipal town was Bibracte Then chief 
magistrate, elected annually by the pnests, was 
called Vergobretus, i e Judge 

Aeetes or Aeeta (AfijTijs), son of Helios (the 
Sun) and Pcrscis, and brother of Cuce, Pnsi 
hat, and Perses His wife was Idyia, a 
aughter of Ooeanus, by whom he had two 
daughters, Medea and Chaloiopo, and one son, 
Absjitus He was king of Colchis at the time 
when Plirixus brought thither the golden fleece 
For the remainder of his historj', see Absyetus, 
Argovautaf, Jason, Medfa — Hence Aeetis, 
Aeetias, and Aeetine, patronymics of Medea, 
daughter of Aeetes 

Aega (AIVij) [Amalthea ] 

Aegae {Alyal Alyados) 1 Atownin Aohaia 
on the Crathis, with a celebiated temiile of 
Poseidon, was ongmally one of tlie twelve 
Achaean towns, but its inhabitants subse 
quentlj removed to Aegira — 2 A town in 
Emathia in Macedonia, the burial place of the 
Macedonian kings — 3 A town in Euboea with 
a celebrated temple of Poseidon, who was hence 
called Aegaeus — 4 Also Aegaeae (AlyaTat 
Alyedrits), one of the twelve cities of Aeolis in 
Asia Minor, N of Smj mo, on the river Hyllus 
it suffered greatly from an earthquake m the 
time of Tiberius (Tac Ann ii 47) — 5 {Ayas), 
a seaport town of Cilicia. 

Aegaeon (Alyalcov), son of Uranus by Gaea 
Aegaeon and his brothers Gyges, or Gyes, and 
Cottus are Imown under the name of the Ura 
nids, and are described ns liuge monsters w itli 
a hundred arms {eKarSyx^tpis) and fifty heads 
Most writers mention the third Uranid undei 
the name of Biiareus instead of Aegaeon, which 
IS explained by Homer (If i 403), who says 
that men called Imn Aegaeon, but tlie gods 
Bnnrous Accordmg to the most ancient trndi 
tion Aegaeon and Ins brothers conquered the 
Titans when they made war upon the gods, and 
secured the victory to Zeus, who thrust the 
Titans into Tartarus, and placed Aegaeon and 
Ins brothers to guard them Similarly in Homer 
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(If 1 39G ff ), when the Olympian deities lebel 
against Zeus, Thetis calls Aegaeon to oppose 
them Other legends represent Aegaeon as 
one of the giants who attacked Olympus , and 
many writers represent him as a marine god 
living in the Aegaean sea Another, and 
probably later, story, followed by Virgil {Aen 
X 5C5), makes him the opponent of Zeus Other 
stones again make him a deity or a monster 
of the sea He is called by some the son of 
Gaea and Pontus, by others of Poseidon 
His name connects him alike with the Aegean 
sea and with UotrelSuv Alydtos In Hesiod (Th 
811) he IS married to the daughtei of Poseidon 
Aegaeon and his brothers must be regarded as 
persomfications of the extraordinary powers of 
nature, such as earthquakes, v olonnic eruptions, 
and the like Roscher suggests tliat his shape 
with a hundred arms may have been imagined 
from the polypus of the sea (cf Ov Met n 10) 
[For further portions of the myth see Titanes, 
Uranus ] 

Aegaeum Mare (ri Alyaiov nehayos, 6 
Alydios it6vtos), the part of the Mediterranean 
now called the Ai chipelaqo It was bounded 
on the N by Thrace and Macedonia, on the "W 
by Greece, and on the E by Asm Minor It 
contains in its southern part two groups of 
islands, the Cyclades, which were separated 
from the coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus by 
the Myrtoan sea, and the Sporades, lying off the 
coasts of Cana and Ionia The part of the 
Aegaean winch washed the Sporades was called 
the Icaiian sea, from the island Icana, one of 
the Sporades The ongm of the name of 
Aegaean is uncertain, some derive it from 
Aegeus, the king of Athens, who threw himself 
into it , others from Aegaea, the queen of the 
Amazons, who penshed there , others from 
Aegae in Euboea, others connect it with aicrcrai, 
alyis, a squall, on account of its storms others 
take it to be a Phoenician wold 

Aegaeus {AlyaTos) [Aegae, No 3 ] 

Aegaleos 1 (Alyd\ea>s, rh AiydKeon> tipos 
Skai manga), a mountain in Attica opposite 
Salamis, from which Xerxes saw the defeat of 
his fleet B c 480 (Hdt vnii 90 , Thuc ii 
19) — 2 High ground in the west of Messenia, 
abov e Pylus 

Aegates, the goat islands, were three islands 
off the W const of Sicily, beta een Drepanum 
and Lilybaeum, neai which the Romans gamed 
a naval victory over the Caithagmians, and 
thus brought the first Punic wni to an end, B c 
241 The islands vveie Aegusa (Alyovcraa) or 
Cnpiaila (Favignana), Phorbantia {Lcvanzo)l 
and Hiera (Maietimo) 

Aegeria [Egerlv] 

Aegestus [Segesta] 

Aegestus [Acestes ] 

Aegeus (Afyeur) 1 Son of Pnndion and 
king of Athens He had no children by his 
first two wives, but he aftenv ards begot Theseus 
by Aetlirn at Tioezen VThen Theseus had 
giown up to manhood, he went to Athens and 
defeated the 60 sous of his uncle Pallas, who 
had made war upon Aegeus and had deposed 
him Aegeus was now restored IVhen Theseus 
went to Crete to deliver Athens from the 
tribute it had to pay to Minos, he promised his 
father that on his return he would hoist white 
sails as a signal of Ins safety On approaching 
the coast of Attica he forgot his piomise, and 
his father, perceiving the black sail, thought 
that his son had perished and threw himself 
mto the sea, which according to some traditions 
received from this event the name of the 
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Aegean Aegeus was one of the eponymous 1 the thurd brancli demed its name from Hyllus 
heroes of Attica, and one of the Attic tribes (Hylleans), the son of Heracles, who had been 
(AegCis) derived its name from him [For j adopted bj Aegimius Pindar (fr 4) makes a 
iurtlier details sec TfixsEUS]— 2 Tlie eponv , Donan army under Aegimius and Hyllus occupy 
mous hero of the phyle called the Aegidao at j Aegina There existed in antiquity an epic 


poem called Acgimws, which described the war 
of Aegimius and Heracles against the Lapithae 
(see H/uc Gr Fr ed Kinkel, i 82 , cf Athen 
p 608 C r G 6984 c) 

Aegimurns (Af^fpoapoy, Aeglmun Arae, Plm , 
and probably the Arae of Verg Acn i 108, 
Zowainour or Zcmhra), a lofty island, surroun- 
ded by cliffs, off the African coast, at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Carthage 

Aegina (AXyiva Alyivr,rris F’gliina), a 
rocfcj island in the middle of tlie Saronic gulf, 
about 200 stadia in circumference It was 
originallj called Oenone or Oenopia, and is said 
to ha\e obtamed the name of Acgina from 


Sparta, son of Oeoljcus, and grandson of 
Theras, the founder of the colony in Tliera 
All the AegeTds were believed to be Cadmeans, 
who formed a settlement at Sparta prei ions to 
-the Donan conquest — Hence Acgiaes {Alyd- 
Srjs), a patronjmic from Aegeus, especially his 
son Tlicseus 

Aeglae (Alyeial, Alyatai), a small town in 
Laconia, not far fiom Gjthiuni, the Auglac of 
Homer (17 ii 588) 

Aeglale or Aegiaica [AlyidKg, AlytaKtia), 
daughter of Adrastus and Ampliitlieia, or of 
Aegialeus, the son of Adrastus, whence she is 
called Adrastine She was married to Diomedcs 
{II a 112j, who, on his return from Troy, 
found her Imng in adultery with Cometes The 
hero attnbuted this misfortune to the anger of 
Aidirodite, whom he had avounded in the war 
against Troa (Verg Acn xi 277) when Aegiale 
threatened his hf^ ho flcdtoltalj [DioatrnFS ] 

Aeglalea, Acgialos [Acnau, Sicaos] 

Aegialeus {AlyiaAcis) 1 Son of Adristns, 
the onl} one among the Epigoni that fell in the 
war against Thebes a hcroon, the AlyioXfiov, 

was consecrated to him at Pagac in Hegans j ^ , Coin of Acrinn 

,-r^ 1 . r.'v r k AcKinctnn srmbol of a tortoLc olv a sqaaro 

(PdUfi 1 -J-l, /) J— 2 Son of • vlth a dolphin Jn one quarter and part of the name 

Inaelnis and the Ocoaiiid ‘Ifclia, from aahom j 

the part of Peloponiio=us afteniards called Aegina, the daughter of the river god Asopus, 
Aclrnia derived its name Aogialoa he is said to ivho i as carried to the island by Zeus in the 
haaeboon the first king of Sicjon — 3 Son of, form of an eagle, or, according to 0\ (Met n 
Aectos, and brother of Medea, commonlj called 1 113), of fire, and there bore him a son Aeacus 
AbsjitHS fAnsYnTUs J i As the island had then no inhabitants, Zeus 

Acgicorcus {AlyihJpeus}, son of Ion, and ' clianged the ants into men [M4 TUido\fs], o\er 




■eponvm of the Attic tnbo AiyiKopus (but see | whom Aeacus 
Titinus, Diet of Aniiq ) 

Acgidcs [Aegfus] 

Aegila (ra AiyiAo), a town of Laconia wnth a 
temple of Denictcr 

AegiUa, (AlyiAla AlytXtcvs) 1 Ademusof 
Attica belonging to the tnbo Aiitiocliis, ede 
brated for its figs — 2 {Cengotfo), an island island 
between Crete and 
C^dbern — 3 An 
jslaniTW of Euboea 
-and opposite Attica 

Aegimius {Alyl- 
gios), tlie mythical 
-ancestor of the Do- 
rians, whoso king he 
was when they were 
jet inhabiting the 
northern parts of 
Tlicssalj imohed 
in a y ar with the 
Lapithae, ho called 
Heracles to bis as- 
sistance, and pro 
mised him the third 
part of Ins tem- 
tory, if he dcliyercd 
him from Ins ene- 
mies Tlie Lapithae 
ivere conqrcred 
Heracles did not 
take the temtor} 
for himself, buj loft 
it to the 1 mg, who 
yvas to presen c it 


mled [Aeacus] It was first 
colonised by Acliaeans, and aftenvards by 
Dorians from Epidaunis, whence the Doric 
dialect and customs prey ailed in the island It 
yvas at first closelj connected with Epidaurus, 
and yvas subject to tlie Argue Phidon, yvho is 
said to have established a sih er mint m the 
[PniDON ] It early became a place of 
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Temple of Athene at Aegina restored 


for the sons of Heracles i great commercial importance, and its silver 
Aegimius had two Bon_s, Djunas and Pampliy | coinage yias the standard in most of the Donan 
’ . - . - - ' states [Diet Antzq Po^DEnA] In the sixth 


lus, yvho migrated to Peloponnesus, and weie 
regarded as the ancestors of tyvo branches of the 
Doric race (Dymancs and Pamphjlians), yvhilc 


century n c Aegina became independent, and 
for a century before the Persian war was a pro- 

c 2 
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Bperous and powerful state After a period of 
war with Athens the two states were reconciled 
by the stress of the Persian n ar the Aegine 
tans fought with 30 ships against the fleet of 
Xerxes at the battle of Snlamis, b o 480, and 
are alloned to have distinguished themselves 
above all the otliei Greeks by their bravery 
After this time its pon er dechned In B c 451 
the island was i educed by the Athenians, who 
inB c 429 expelled its inhabitants TheAegme 
tons settled at Thyrea, and tliough a portion of 
them was restored bj Lysander m B c 404, the 
island never recov ered its former prosper ity It 
belonged snccessiv elj to the Achaean League, 
the Aetohan League, andfinallj to the Homans, 
who allowed the inhabitants a nominal self- 
government In the NW of the island there 
was a city of the same name, which contained 
the Aeaceum or temple of Aeacus, and on a hill 
m the NE of the island was the celebrated 
temple of Zeus Panhellenius, said to have been 
built by Aeacus, the rums of which are still 
extant The sculptures which occupied the 
tjmpanaof the pediment of this temple were 
discovered in 1811, and are now preserved at 
Munich In the half century precedmg the 
Persian war, and for a few yeais afterwards, 
Aegina was the chief seat of Greelv. art, the 
most eminent artists of the Aegmetan school 
were SiHLis, CvI,l.o^, ANAiAGOEAS, Giaucias, 
Onatas, and Calliteles 
Aegineta Paulus [Paulus Aegi^eta ] 
Aeginium {^hiymov Alytvievs Stagus), a 
tow n of the Tj mphaei m Thessaly on the con 
fines of__Athamania 

Aegioohus (klyloxos), a surname of Zeus, be- 
cause he boie the Aegis 
AegIpan (klymav) [Pau ] 

Aegiplanctus Hons (rb klyiTTkayKrov Spas), 
a moimtain in Megans 

Aegira (Afyeipa Alyetparns), probably the 
Homeric Hj^ieresia (I? ii 573), a town in 
Achaia on a steep hiU, with a sea port about 12 
stadia from the town [Aegae, No 1 ] 
Aegirussa (Ai7ip<5ecr<ra, Alytpova-cra), one of 
the 12 cities of Aeolis (only m Hdt i 149) 
Aegisteas (Aiyiareas), son of Midas, peihaps 
identical with Aeschurus, of whom a storv like 
that of M Curtius is told, that, when a chasm 
opened in Celaen le and the oracle told his fattier 
Midas that tlie most precious possession must 
be thrown in, he leapt in and the chasm closed 
Tins inaj explain the prov erbial use of Alyta-reou 
in)5T}pa=n bold action 

Aegisthus (AlyicrOos), son of Tlijestes, who 
unwittinglj begot him bj his own daughter Pe 
lopia Immediately after his birth he was 
exposed, but was saved by shepherds and 
suckled b} a goat (al^), w hence his name His 
uncle Atreus brought him up as Ins son When 
Pelopia laj w ith her father, she took from him 
his sword, winch she afterwards gav e to Aegis 
thus Tins sword was the means of revealing 
the crime of Thjestes, and Pelopia thereupon 
put an end to her ow n hfe Aegisthus murdered 
Atreus, because he had ordered Inm to slay his 
father Th} estes, and he placed Thv estes upon 
the throne, of which he had been deprived by 
Atreus Homer appears to Imow nothmg of 
those tragic ev ents , and we leom from him 
onlv that Aegisthus succeeded his father Tlij. 
estes in a part of Ins possessions We may 
suppose that the story was developed by the 
later Epic poets and the Tragedians Hj gmus 
^(LVib 8/), who relates it as above, seems to 
dravv from tlio two dramas called Thvestes by 
' odes and Euripides, of which we have few 
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fragments remaining, Aeschjlus {Ag 1583) 
speaks of Atreus as banishing his biother Thy 
estes with his youthful son Aegisthus, but does 
not giv e details According to Homer Aegisthus 
took no part m the Trojan war, and durmg the 
absence of Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, 
Aegisthus seduced Ins wife Clytemnestra {Od 
1 35, 111 2GS, IV 517, xi 409) Aegisthus mur- 
dered Agamemnon on his return home, and 
reiggied 7 j eais over Mycenae In the 8th Ores 
tes, the son of Agamemnon, avenged the death 
of his father bj putting the adulterer to death- 
TAgavievixon, Ateeus, Clytemxestba, Ores- 
tes ] 

Aegithallns (AiylBaAAos , C di S Teocloro), 
a promontory m Sicily, between Lilybaeum and 
Diepannm, near which was the town Aegi 
thallum 

Aegititun (Alylnoi'), a town in Aetoha, on 
the borders of Locris 

Aegium (Aiyiov Alyieis VosUtza), a town 
of Acliaia, and the capital after the destruction 
of Hehce The meetmgs of the Achaean League 
were held at Aegimn in a grove of Zeus called 
Homanum 

Aegle (Afykij), that is “Brightness” or 
‘ Splendour,’ is the name of sev eral mytho- 
logical females, such ns, 1 The daughter of 
Zeus and Neaera, the most beautiful of the 
Naiads , she married Helios and became mother 
of the Chantes , — 2 a sister of Phaeton , — 3 
one of the Hespeiides, — 4 a nymph beloved 
by Theseus, for whom he forsook Ariadne, — 5 
one of the daughteis of Asclepins 

Aeglctes {Aly?A}TTjs), that is, the radiant god, 
a surname of Apollo 

Aegooerus (AlydKepws), a surname of Pan, 
descriptive of lus figure with the honis of a goat, 
but more commonly the name of one of the 
signs of the Zodiac, Capneornus 

Aegos-Potami (Alybs mra/iof), in Latin 
writers Aegos flianen, the “ goat’s nver,” a 
small nver, with a tow n of the same name on 
it, in the 'Thracian Clieisonesus, flows into the 



Hellespont Here the AUienians weie defeated 
bj Lj Sander, b c 405 

Aegosthena {AlydcrOeva. AlyoffOevevs, Alyo- 
ffdfylrps), a town in Megans on the borders of 
Boeotia, wuth a sanctuary of Melampus 

Aegus and Roscillus, two chiefs of the Allo- 
broges, who had served Caesar with fidelity m 
the Gallic war, deserted to Pompej in Greece 
(b g 48) 

Aegusa [Aegates] 

Aegypsus or Aegysus, a town of Moesia on 
the Danube 

(AfyvTrros), son of Belus and An 
cliinoe or Anchiroe, and tvv in brother of Danaus 
Belus assigned Libya to Danaus, and Arabia to 
Aegyptus, but the latter subdued the country of 
the Melompodes, w hich he called Aegypt after 
his own name Aegyptus by his sev eral wiv es 
had 50 sons, and his brother Danaus 50 daugh- 
ters (the Danaides) Danaus had reason to fear 
the sons of his brother, and, having by advice of 
Athene built the first fiftj oared sliip, fled with 
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3us daughters to Argos in Peloponnesus Thi- 
ther he nas followed by the sons of Aegyptus, 
Tvho demanded his daughters for their wives, 
and promised faithful alliance Danaus pre 
tended to foigii e his wrongs, and distributed his 
daughters among them, but to each of them he 
gave a dagger, with nhich they were to kill their 
husbands m the bndal night All the sons of 
Aegyptus were thus murdered, with the evcep- 
tion of Lynceus, -nho was saved by Hj-per 
mnestra [Ij»ceus] The Danaids threw the 
heads of their murdered husbands mto the 
marsh of Lerna, and buried their bodies outside 
the town (Pausanins, ii 24, rei erses this order ) 
They were afterwards purified of their crime bj 
Athene and Hermes at the command of Zeus 
Plutarch (de Fluv 10) tells that Aegj-ptus, by 
order of on oracle, in time of drought sacrificed 
Jus daughter Aganippe, and m grief threw him- 
self into the riier Melas (the Nile), which 
thence took the name Aegyptus In later wn 
ters Aegyptus is identified with a historical 
king m Manetho witli Sethos, in Eusebius 
with Eameses or Eamses I 

Aegyptus AfyuiTToy AlTihrTioyjAegyptiUB 
Fgijpt), a country m the NE corner of Africa, 
bounded on the N by the Mediterranean, on 
theE by Palestine, Arabia Petraea, and the Red 
Sea, on the S by Ethiopia, the division between 
the two countries being at the First or Little 
Cataract of the Nile, close to Syene (Assonan, 
Lat 24° 8'), and on the "W by the Great Libyan 
Desert This is the extent usually assigned to 
the country, but it would be moie strictly cor 
rect to define it as that part of the basin of the 
Nile which lies below the First Cataract Tlie 
natne name for the country i\as Chemi or 
Xamit, ' the black land,’ from the dark alluvial 
soil, by which it was distinguished from the 
neighbouring desert and from the ‘ red land ’ of 
Arabia The name PtXyvTrros was given first by 
the Greeks to the Nile — such, at any rate, is its 
Homeric use {Od iv 477, &c )— and afterwards to 
the country The Semitic name was Mizii or 
Mizraim — 1 Physical Description of Egypt 
Tile river Nile, floivmg from S to N through a 
narrow \ alley, encounters, m Lat 24° 8', a 
natural barrier, composed of two islands (Philae 
and Elephantine) and betn een them a bed of 
sunken rocks, by which it is made to fall in a 
series of cataracts, oi lather rapids (ra Kard- 
Souira, 6 piKphs KarappaKrys, Catarrhactes 
Mmor, comp Catabbhactes), which have 
always been regarded as the southern limit 
assigned by nature to Egypt The river flows 
due N between two ranges of hdls, so near each 
other as to leave scarcely any cultivable land, 
■as far as Silsilis (Jebel Sclseleh), about 40 miles 
below Syene, where the valley is enlarged by 
the 'W range of lulls retiring from the nv er 
Tims the Nile flow s for about 500 miles, thiough 
a valleywhose aveiage breadth is about? mdes, 
between liiUs which m one place of Thebes) 
attain the height of 1000 or 1200 feet above the 
sea, to a point some few mdes below Memphis, 
where the W range of lulls runs to the NTY , 
and the E range strikes off to the E , and the 
river divides into branches (seven in ancient 
time, but now only two), which flow through a 
low alluvial land, called, from its shape, the 
Delta, into the Mediterranean To this valley 
and Delta must be added the country round 
Jake Moeius, called Nomos Arsmoltes, lying 
■NW of Heracleopobs, and connected with the 
valley of the Nde by a break in the W range 
of lulls The whole district thus described is 
periodically laid under water by the overflowmg ! 
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of the Nile from Apnl to October The river 
in snbsidmg, leaves belund a rich deposit of fine 
mud, which forms the soil of Egypt All beyond 
the reach of the inundation is rock or sand 
Hence Egypit was called the ‘ Gift of the Nile 
The extent of the cnltiv able land of Egypt is in 
the Delta abput 4500 square miles, in the valley 
about 2255, in Fayitm about 840, and in aU 
about 7095 square miles The outlying portions, 
included m the Egyptian nomes after the begin- 
ning of the Greek period under the Ptolemies, 
consisted of the Greater and Lesser Oases (cul- 
tivable V alleys so called from the Egyptian TJah, 
‘ settlement ’), in the midst of the Western or 
Libyan Desert, a valley in the W range of hills 
on the W of the Delta, called Nomos Nitnotes 
I from the Natron Lakes winch it contains, some 
I settlements on the coast of the Red Sea and in 
the mountam passes between it and the Nile, 
and a strip of coast on the Mediterranean, ex- 
tending E as for as Rhmocolura (JJZ Aris/i), and 
W ns far as the Catnbathmus Mmor, Long 
about 25° 3 0' E (Strab 798) The only river of 
Egypt IS the Nile [Nmns] A great artificial 
canal {Bahr Ytissouf, i e Joseph’s Canal) runs 
paiallel to the river, at the distance of about 6 
miles, from Diospohs Parva m the Thebais to a 
point on the W mouth of the river about half 
way between Memphis and the sea [see under 
Moems] , Many smaller canals were cut to 
regulate the irrigation of the country A canal 
from the E mouth of the Nile to the head of the 
Red Sea w as commenced by kings of the 19th 
dynasty (about 1400 B c ), resumed by Neoho IL 
about 600 E c , and was opened by Dnnus, son 
of Hystaspes This canal communicated with 
the present head of the Red Sea through the 
‘bitter Lakes ’ It had so far sunk in the time 
of Aehus GnUus that it could only be used for 
floating wood down, but it was deepened in 
Trajan's tune, and was called Amms Augustus 
There were several lakes in the country, re 
specting which see Moems, Muieotis, Butos, 
Tams, Serbonis, and Laces Ajiari — 2 Ancient 
History At the earliest period to which oui 
records reach back, Egypt was inliabited by a 
luglily civilised agricultural people, under a 
settled monarchical government The first 
dynasty begms with Mena, probably between 
5000 and 4000 B c , but lie sprang from a 
settled city, the ancient Thmis, which he 
mhabited before he founded Memphis Some 
have imagined that the primitive seat of the 
Egyptian people was Ethiopia, and that their 
civnlisation was imparted by priests from Meroe 
Such was the Greek tradition but the evidence 
from the relative antiquity of Egyptian archi 
tectuial monuments tends to show tliat, on the 
contrary, the earliest signs of a civ ihsed race of 
builders is m lower Egypt, and that these arts 
were earned later southwards into Ethiopia 
The kmgs, whose power was absolute, bore the 
title Per no, ‘ tlie Great House,’ wlience came 
the equivalent Pharaoh The country was 
admmisteied by a governor and a dejiuty, undei 
whom worked a vast number of scribes, some 
of whom were, by the kmg’s fav our or their ovvn 
merit, promoted into the ranks of the nobles 
Ordinarily the caste of the nobles was denved 
from royal descent They held by heieditary 
right large provmcial estates, as well as court 
o&ces By merit they obtained from tlie kmg 
further titles of honour It cannot be doubted 
that, m spite of the high regard for justice 
evinced m Egyptian writings, the peasants suf- 
fered undei heavy burdens and enforced labour 
The priests, who were m possession of all the 
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litcrnluro and Bcicnco of tlio countrj and all 
the employ nicntfl basi d upon kucIi lnonlrd};t', 
formed a powerful tat-to At their Ik id, at an\ 
rate in thepost-Jitempliito djnaBtiOB (after 1700 
n c), was the high pnmtof Amen Ba, or Amuii 
Ono of the prioBts hcirtd the boi croigntv about 
1150 B c and founded a dniaqli It must hi 
observed that the Buprcmaci of temples and of 
the various oidera or dj nasties of gods was 
changed bj the accession of some of the 
dynasties of 1 inga and iiith the rhifting of th* 
capital The rehgionof Egjpl.Mhichwaeinamh 
derived from sun worship, but war aBo ion 
ncctcd vnth a toteinistic ainnial vvor ihip, eannol 
bo discussed in this vvor) H liosp diitiiP liow 
ever, w ho are mentioned in Greek and L itin lili 
raluro w ill be noticed nndi r llu ir s. \ era! naiiu s 
Nor can Bgj ptian art or its relution to Grt el art 
be treated hero rofon nee in u lie made to the 
Diet of Aniiqiniia R w Piclitrit, Sltiiiinrin 
Ars, Tcmjiluiii and I’os Tlie Ilgvpliaii 
alpliabct IS probablj tbo oldest 1 tiown It 
ongmated with tin pnets, and was first taught 
with other h arniiig in tlanr Fchools, of v Inch 
the great ninvorsily or peininarv at On (III i to 
roLis) was the devtlojinK nt 'J hi-, writing wa 
first purelj pictorial Then an alph ihf 1 1 priiiit- 
fromlheconventionalfigiin s,hiitth( picturi was 
added to the word 1 rum this ‘ liu roghphn 
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leanud men among the Grceka began to travel 
to Ij„\pl lor the sal r of itudjing its iiistilu 
tiolis ninong other) it wasviaitid hj Pvtha- 
gonis llialei, and Solon (2) I'rom tin Persian 
eOiKilii St in 11 c ’"2 I, to tin truinfi reiieoof tlieir 
dominion to the M K' doiiiaiiH 111 11 c '1J2 Ihm 
period \ IK onr ol alnurt eonslaiit striigghs 


Jietwttiithr I.pptnini and th< ir coinjiK rent, 
untillif itlO, win II Ni 1 1 vn< Iki II (Ni 1 t in h ef), 
the 1 isi imtivi mil r o' 1 gvpt wasd'feabd hv 
llaruiR Oehiis It w i , diirin^ this jicnoil that 
till ftriils acipiiri d a < oiiMth f ibhi !novhdj,i 
of 1 „v 7 i' In the v ars h tvwsn I (,\p‘ and 
Per III till tvi) hiding s'it nf Atln ns end 
Sparta at ihr erent tiinisa-s lUdthi ) ,i^lt nns, 
an unhiig to tin 1 1 iti of thi ir relelioiK to evi h 
otlii r ii'ui to !'• r,-ia , and, during Uu lut rvala 
of the i wari., I „V]i‘ ' a vrit d iij f^ri k hi 
foniins and jihilo-- ijiheri, ench ns Ilcllanirr-* 
llinxlo'Ui, \ii vigons, Plato arid o'h< rs wl o 
liroUi^ht I 111 to frill I tin 1 nouh dgo of tin 
enuntrv which tin v inijnir d from ‘hn pri'i's 
end thrnn„h js rron 1 ohina'on fat Tim 
d im \ of Mar-r dinmii li'n from the aini- 
snm of Pt ih in\ llm ion of I,t„as, intit , .'o, 
\lnn]'„\l' b'oviin iitirnl III dm 1 , dnwii to 
j 0 on w In n I In 1“ I 1 n a pin inen of tlm 
lU in in * 1111)10 Nt In i \li n iinl r iiiMvbd 

,Igv[i‘ in J e ‘ the lolintrv snhin'tid to 
writing a ‘hieratic’ running hand was tonni d < him withn i* a s rui.,,1' , anil, v lulu In left it- 
in verj earlj tinus (w ntti n from right to h ft) i b Inini liiin to r t irn I > i'n i i,K)ni it i ' J‘> isia, 

and b\ tlie ith c< nturv a still fartln r iibrnl) ih *mifi rr d uisiii it tin gvi t t le in *it that 

mont in the ‘demotic ' writing eominon to tin j v-n» in his i«i' r, bv fi'iiv orders (or tie 
people Tin Ijgjptians v ire mainh agrnultn j hmldnii n' Nhvvinirv In tin p k* it on of tin 
nsts, with little comnmreial I ntirpriM , hut tin \ , < mjnn of Ah xand raft r his d‘ Uh 1 1 Ji r '21 
obtained foreign jiroduclions ehndlv throu h|L„vp* Milo lit inati of Ptohn\,tl< i-'m (f 
the Phoenicians, and at a later period tlnv ,Li,'us, i lions ni n 1 th ti’h o' ) in * in 1 < 

engage d 111 manlimo expeditions The niieient j ' o , end fmunb d tin dviiv 'vo'thi Ploli"U<'i, 

lustorj of Egvpt maj be divided for our pur luinhrwbmn tin isiulil v gTi vllv tlournlnd "ild 
pose into 4 periods — (1) rromtln eirliest timi s j in i iinr tlm thn f i • vt o' t>rifl h iniiiv Hul- 
to its conquest bv Cambvsis, during which it, toon cam tin ]w nrxl of dulitn Wars with 
was ruled bj a sueccssion of native jirinci s j tin ndjaci nt 1 i!i,^do n of Svrn, and the varcs, 
into the diflieullics of whose luston this is not [ w , al in <■ i, and dn si is n mof iheroval fnniilv, 
the place to inquire Those nann d hv Orefl j won out tin stil<,lill in Ji c Hi th Pc>msn» 
WTitcrs arc treated separalelv The last of v en e ‘lb d ui-on to iiiti rfcre in ‘In d si>ut< s f ir 
them, Psamraenitus, was coiiqinnd and di i thn e>sn n, and in no tin dvnas'j of the 
tlironed bj Cambvses in lie r-gv, vrlicii Pgv pi Plohni < s cann to Im tiitirelv d. [s mb nt <in 
became a province of the Pirsiau <mpir, 1 Poman prn‘< 1 1 on, a nl. at las’, wfO r the bait' - 
Until sliortlj before tins dab EgJTt "kb but I of \i 'iiim rnd tin di v’h of Cl< opatw who wa-t 
little known to tlie Grielcs It is a dispute d| the hist of tin Ptoh i m i, I'gvj)* vvvs i lade a- 
pomt whether the mscriplioiis a‘ Kaniid of the ' Kinnaii jiroviiici n r ' 0 (4) 1 j,vpt undi r the 

time of Meneptah II and Bamsts III (prob j Boniaii , down to its eonqui st hv the Nrabs m 
about B c 1300) hi ar upon (ho question v hen J v i> (> IS Nk a Bomnii pro nice, 1 gvqit was one 


Greeks first set foot iii Egv pt Among the 
allies of the Libvan invaders appear tbo 
Aqauasha, Sliavdavia, Shakaliaha, Tiinsba, 
Liku, and, in the Hittito wais of Bamses U , 
the Masu, the Dardam and Daiiau Some ha e 
read m those names the AclincaiiR, Sardinians, 
Sicilians, Etruscans, Ljcians, jMjhiaus, liar 
damans and Danaans Briigsch has pointed 
out that those are represented as circtnnci’icd 
tribes, it IB ccitamlj unsafe to assume from n 
eomovvliat Biinilar name that we are reading of 
Greeks or Sicilians Still loss in it ns vet safe 
to accept the arguments of Mr Petrie from tho 
pottcrj which ho has found, that (3reek bettle 
monts in Egviil existed certninlj in bc 1100, 
and possihh in 2000 From our present know 
ledge, therefore, it can onlj bo asserted that the 
Greeks knew Eomotlnng of Egvqit m tlie 
Homeric age, and that tboir manners at least 
touched upon its shores (Of? iv 351, Ac , cf 
the Cyclic storj of Helen), and that before tbo 
Cth century nc Greeks were settled at Nau 
^atis (see further under Nvlcbvtis and 
DAPiThAF) Li the latter part of the period 


of till moJt llounnhin' p.irtKins of uietiiprf 
Tin fir'ihtv ol its i oil, and itsp;>‘-il on hetween 
Lurojii and \nibm and India, to-olher with the 
|>oss( Stoll of riich n port as Ah xaiidrn, gave 
It tin full hein til of tho two givat sourei s o' 
vveaUh, ngriciillure and coinnure* Tj< iniiiig 
coiitinutd to flotinsh at Ah xaiidna, and the 
patriarchs of the ChriRliau Church in that city 
iM came so powerful rs to contend for siijireniacv 
with thosi of Anliooh, Constantinople, and 
Borne while a sncciRi'ion of l^achert', sueli as 
Origi n and Clement of Nlexandria, conferred 
re d lustre on tho eeelesiastieal auiials of the 
country 'Wnion the Arabs made tin ir groat 
inroad ujion tho Easloni empiri , the googra 
plucal position of l^gvqit natunillv c lUsed it to 
fall an ininiodiato victim to that attack, which 
its wealth and tho peaceful character of it« in 
liabitauls iiiv iti d It was conqnerod bv Amrou, 
tbo liculonaut of tho Caliph (Jmar, in \ l> GS8 
— 0 Political Gcoqrapfiii — In the earliest 
times tho countrv was divided into tho ‘ land of 
the South’ and ‘the land of the North ’ tho 
former extended as far as Jlemphis, but did 
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not include it, and "« as subdivided for admm^ 
tration into 2!J noines , tbe latter contained 20 
nomes But in Greek and Roman times the 
division was tlueefold (1) the Delta or Lowei 
Egypt (rd Ae\Ta, V KaToi X^P®) > (2) the Hepta- 
nomis or Middle Egypt, (3) the Thehais or 
Upper Eg 3 rpt (ij droi x^P®)) which the chief 
town TV as Btolemais In Roman times the 
whole land n ns go^ emed by a procurator, styled 
the Prnefectus Aegjpti [see Diet Ant sr in 
Greek rjyefidv each of the tlixee gieat divisions 
nns adimnistered by nnepisfiafcfirMS (^mtrTpaT- 
riyos), nho m Thebais ivns also called dpajS 
dpxns from the greater Arab admixture m 
tlie population, the subdivision mto nomes 
{voftol) was retained, but the total number uas 
47, oier each was a i/ojat£px^*i Roman 

period usually called crTparriyos Each nomo 
was further subdii ided into Toirapxmi, and these 
again into Kcofiai and rdiroi, uho had their oun 
officials KoifioypanaareTs and roTTcypauj-areTs, 
being ndministeied by villages, not by cantons 
For the special goi emment of Alexandria, see 
that article The Dodecarcliy of 12 kmgs, of 
Herodotus, n 147, refers to the partition of 
Egypt, as an Assyrian province, mto twenty 
satrapies by Esailiaddon after he defeated Tir- 
halial, B c 672 It is probable that the mis 
taken number u as derived from the 12 courts 
m the Labyrinth 

Aegys {Aiyvs, Alyh-ps nr Ghiorgitca), a 
town of Laconia on the borders of Arcadia 

Aelana (AlAai'o AlKavirgs), a town on the 
northern arm of the Red Sea iieai the Bahr el 
Alaba, called by the Greeks Aelanitea from 
the name of the town It is the Elath of the 
Hebreus, and one of the seaports of which 
Solomon possessed himself (Strab p 708, 
Joseph Ant iiii 5, 4 ) 

Aelia Gens, plebeian, the members of which 
are given under then surnames, G ulus, Lajiia, 
Paetus, Sejveus, Stilo, Tubero 

Aeha, a name gn eii to Jerusalem after its 
restoration by the Roman emperor Aehus 
Hadrianus 

Aelianns, Claudius (“ Soplnsta ”), was bom 
at Praeneste in Italy, and lived at Rome about 
the middle of the Srd century of the Christian 
era Though an Italian, he ivrote in Greek 
Tivo of his works bar e come doivn to us one 
a collection of miscellaneous history (UotK(\ri 
'laropla) m 14 books, commonly called Vana 
Jlistona , and the other a u ork on the pecu 
harities of animals (Hepl T-dxnv ISiJttjtoj) in 17 
books, commonly called De AnimaliU7n Na- 
tura The former u oik contains short narra- 
tions and anecdotes, histoncal, biographical, 
antiquarian, <fec , selected from various authors, 
generally without their names bemg gi\ en, and 
on a great variety of subjects The latter work 
IS partly collected from older ivriters, and partly 
the result of his own observations botli in Italy 
and abroad There are also attributed to him 
20 letters on husbandry (’AypoiiciKal ’EmaroXal), 
written in a rhetoiical style and of no value — 
Editt07is Heroher, Pans, 1858 , Teubnei, 
Leips 1866 

Aelianus, Plautius, mentioned by Tac Hist 
IV 63 as Pontifex in a n 71, when the Capitol 
was restored His full name appears in an 
mscnption as Ti Plautius Sihanus Aelianus 
he was consul in i n 47 

Aelianus Tacticus, a Greek writer, who lived 
m Romo and wrote a work on the Military Tac 
tics of the Greeks (Ilepl ^TparnyiKai' Td^eaiy 
EWrit'iKciv), dedicated to the emperor Hadrian 
He also gives a brief account of the constitution I 
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of a Roman army at that time — Editions By 
Franciscus Robortellus, Venice, 1652, Elzevir, 
Leyden, 1613 , Kochly and Rustow, 1866 
Aello, one of the Harpies [Harpyiae ] 
Aemllia 1 The 3rd daughter of L Aemdius 
Paulus, who fell in the battle of Cannae, was 
the wife of Scipio Africanus I and the mother 
of the celebrated Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi — 2 Aermha Lepida [Lepida ] — 3 A 
Vestal virgin, put to death B c 114 (Plut Q 
R V 284 , Liv Ep 63 ) 

Aemilia Gens, one of the most ancient patri 
cian gentes at Rome, said to have been descended 
from Momercus, who received the name of 
Aemihus traditionally on account of the per- 
suasiveness of hiB language (5i’ alfw\lav \6yov) 
(Plut 2) This Mamercus IS represented 

by some as the son of Pythagoras, and by others 
as the son of Numa The most distinguished 
members of the gens are given under their sur 
names Barbula, Lepidtjs, Mamercus or Ma- 
MERcivus, P vpus, Paulus, Regillus, Scaurus 
Aemilia Via, made by M Aemihus Lepidus, 
cos B c 187, contmued the Via Plammia from 
Atimmum, and traversed the heart of Cisalpme 
Gaul through Bononia, Mutma, Parma, Pla- 
centia (where it crossed the Po) to Mediolanum 
It was subsequently contmued as far as Aquileia 
Aemilianus 1 Tire son of L Aemihus 
Paulus Macedonicus, was adopted by P Come 
hus Scipio, the son of P Comehus Scipio Afn- 
canuB, and was thus called P Comehus Scipio 
Aemilianus Afneanus [Scipio] — 2 The go 
vemor of Ponnonia and Moesia in the reign of 
Gallus, was proclaimed emperoi by his soldiers 



m A n 263, but was slam by them after reign- 
ing a few months — 3 One of the 30 tyrants 
(a d 269 — 268), assumed the purple m Egypt, 
but w’as taken prisoner and strangled by order 
of Gallionus 

Aemihus Probus [Nepos, Cornelius ] 
Aemodae or Haemodae, probably the Shet- 
land islands (Plin H N 11 §103, Mel in 6) 
Aemona or Emona {Laibach), a fortified town 
m Pannonia, and an important Roman colony, 
said to have been built by the Argonauts 
Aenana, also called Pithecusa and Inarime 
(Verg Aen ix 716), (Ischia) a volcanic island 
off the coast of Campania, at the entrance of 
the bay of Naples, under which the Roman poet 
represented Typhoeus as lymg The form of 
the name m Virgil is probably due to a mis- 
conception of Horn H u 783 
Aenea {Alyeia Alfstevs, Alveiarns), a town 
in Chalcidice, on the Thermaic gulf, said to have 
been founded by Aeneas (Hdt vii 123 , Liv 
xl 4, xhv 10) See coin under Aeneas, p 26 
Aeueades (AlveidSrjs), a patronymic from 
Aeneas, given to his son Asotmius or lulus, 
and to those who were believed to be descended 
from him, such as Augustus, and the Romans 
jn general 

Aeneas (Alpetas), the son of Anohises and 
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■winch pcoTii'5 lo como from Nnovm*? Tho 
]o«nioj to Etnnii ih not m Eioii\PniB or 
Isno\ nia, but nppcnra in Li cophron of Alex 
mulrm (n C 285-it7) Ihun-annw (>. 17) tnkoa 
hun lo Snnlinin It 'Jioultl bt noted that the 
Trojan aeltknicnt in 
Lntniin la unknown 
to bttrichoniB and 
fir^t appears in Co 
phalon (tth cent 
II t ), w ho nial os Ho 
jnua,n son of Aeneas, 
the founder of Home 
(DioiUh 1 Viil The 
di nth or dis ippear 
nnen of Aeneas tnl cs 
jilaeo m the fourth 
\ ear after tlie death 
Coin ct Arne- "nn tl'e Icpcnil pf Xurnus and Lati 

AlSi-Al (A *-« 40 1 t 

nus unr i>c 

tween hia subjects and the Hntuimns, aided b\ 
Me-i alius in ono ston hi is taken up to the 
pods , in another he is drowin d in tho rnerNn 
nnciiis (Stt Li\ i 2) lie hi comes aciordinp 
to Lnw the .Inpit r Indipes , nccordine to Dio 
Tijuus ^Potior — \ eoiii of Ai nea [Al M O, 
wliicli liolonps lo tin middle of the sixth leii- 
turv n c repri -lilts \<nias fliinp from Troj, 
cnmitiplns fifher Anchisi B on his shoiildirs, 
and nccoinjinnied b\ Inn wife, who holds 
A-caiiius In the hand Him siihjeet m also 
freijui nth niiresmted on Oreek innes 

Aeneas Gnraens, so calk d from Gsi’n, Ins 
hirlhplace, livid in the latti r half of tho Titli 
ccnlurj V n He was rt first a Pla'oinst and a 
bophmt, but afhrwnrds biesnie a Christian, 
wlien lie cotnt'O'ed a dialopin , on the Im 
nortaliti of the Soul, calk d J hri phra^Uis — 
J.f ifioiiv Bv Barthius, Lipi ifi'l , In Bois 
Poinde I’ar IP'Jti 

Aeneas Tactlcus, a Greik writer of the 
iniddlt of till till eiiitur, i i Ci'-aulion 
fiupjioies him to be tlie Kiine as Aemas of 
Stvini>lialuB, tilt penernl of tlie Arradii.tiB, it t 
SC'J l\tn Jlrll 111 ti 1) Hi V rote a work on 
tlie art of war, ofvvhnh a portion onlv ib pre 
Pcrvi d, ciimmonh tallid Coiinm ittariii': Poitor 
ceiinii show nip bow a t-itpe eliouhl bore isted 
An epitome of tlie wlmh bool was made bv 
Cmemi (C ic an /'aiii is 2”> ) — Tdilioif! B\ 
Erm-ti, Lips bv Orelli, Jjips IklH, bv 

Iluj,. IWt 

AcnesidCtnns (AlnjcrfSijpor), 1 a eihbrntod 
Fcejitic, iKni at Ciiossna in Crete, jirobablj 
hvid a little lati r Ilian Cicero Ho ditfired on 
manv points from On onbiiary rceplits The 
prand peculianlvof bis sv stem wnntlie atti mjit 
to iimtc sccjihcism with tlie earlier pllilosopbv, 
to raiie a jKvsitive foundation for it \)> account 
inp from the nature of llimpi! for the ncvir 
ceaxinp tlianpi V IkiOi in the malinal and 
sjiintunl world 'Nono of the worl s of Aenem- 
denniB liave eoniedown to ns To them ‘-extus 
Etnpiritim was indebted for a roiisidcrablo part 
of his work From him w< learn the eipht 
methods In vsbicli Aerithidtinus bIiovvr fallacy 
in all n jifwri ronsoiiitip, r ” ‘ ‘ 

ever V ere roiifuti d bj the ■ 

'1/ (H Either the caiiBC pivtn ih unseen and 
notprovinbj lliiiipRHien (2) Or if the cause 
IB Been it cannot lie nliov n to evchido olhei 
hjpotbesiH ('!) A rtpiilar and eoimtaiit effeet 
attributed to an irrcpiilar and fitful ciiubo i ij 
tho motioiifl of jilani tsto a sudden uiipulBo (4) 
In arguing from the sein to the unston it ih 
assumed that the laws aro tho same (fi) 
Causes’ oiiK mean opinion of ciuibob, in 
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conflict with other opimoiiB (C) Equallj prob 
abh cauBCB arc accepted or rejected as tho 
thoorv requires (7) Tlie cauRcs given aro at 
variance with phenomena (8) Pnuciples are 
uncertain bccaimo the facts from which they 
proceed aro uuccrtsin — 2 [Tulhon ] 

Aonous, Bon of Apollo and Stilbo, husband 
of Aoncto and father of Cjaicus 

Aomhnes (A/ami'u, Ion ’Eaiiji'es), an ancient 
Grei k race, originallv near Ossa, afterwards m 
Bouthern Tliepsah (lloin II ii 7ih , Hdt vn 
bitwoen Oeti and Othrjs, on the bani,8 of 
the ‘tporcluiiB Chief town Hjpata 

Aenus 1 (Ah'or Alkioj, AhmTjjy Uno), 
an ancient town in Tlirnce, near the mouth of 
file IlebruB, mentioned in Horn II iv 520 It 
was colonised b\ the Acolmns of Asia Jlinor 
Virgil (/Ifii in 18) snpposcnAcnosto havobeen 
built bj Aeneas, but lie confounds it with 
Aivrv in Cbaleidice Under the Koinans 
Aenosvvasa free town, and a place of import- 
ance — 2 A town in \ctoIin — 3 Alounlain in 
Ceplialleina 

Aenns (Inn) a rivcrinHbaelia, the boundary 
bctwi en IGiactiaand Noriciini (lac Hist in 6) 

Ac61cs or Acolu (A/oXtly) Ono of the tliroo 
great divisioiiB of the Greeks at ono time dvvell- 
iiip m the 1 liCBsiilinii eoiintrv soutli of tlio 
I’em Us fl or tbeir ni j thical origin fcc Aloi us ] 
In the colonisation of Asia Jlinorfiom Greece 
flic Aeolmiis im a mixed bodv, uniting Locrians, 
Hapictep, Boeotians and Acliaosns, Btarted 
from Aulis Tliev were, liowcvii, mniiilv dc 
scendants of the Acliaenns Traditionallj tlicj 
vverc led first bj Orestes, and after lus death bj 
Ills Bon PcntlnluR as far as Tliiaco, and thonco 
bj Artlielaus son of Pentbilus to Dascjloum 
in the connlrj of Cv,.icub, wlieiico Gras son of 
Vrclielaus first advanced to the Granious and 
ilion retired and ocmpiod Lesbos A second 
defacbincnl under Cicuas and Ulolnus, dc- 
pcondnnts also of Agamemnon, founded 657110 
(Slrab p 582) It Ptenis jirobablo tliattlio Aeo 
lians first occupied Li Pbos, that tliiiice apccond 
impralion eolomsod Cvme and that from Cjmo 
and Lesbos the Aeolian cities of llio nortlicrn 
jiiirl of Asia Minor were founded [Afoi is ] 
Cvviciis was first colonised bv the Jlilesians m 
750 lie [For Aeolian poets, boo Aucvlus, 
^vrrno ] 

Acdlino Instilno (of Al6\ov idjiroi Lipart 
Islaiuh), a group of islands HE of Sicily, 
wliero Aeolus, the god of tho winds, reigned 
Homer (Or? \ 1) mentions onl 5 ono Aeolinu 
island, and Virgil ( lc« 1 52) accoidingly speaks 
of onl> ono Icoha (sc insula), where Aeolus 
reigned, sujijTOsed to bo Stiong 5 ]o (Strab p 
270} or Lipara (Diod v 0) Tlioso islands 
were' also called Hcji/ioesHtir/cs or Vutci'nimc, 
biiaUBc Hopliaostus or Vuluin was sujiposed 
to have bad lus workshop in ono of them called 
lliem (\erg Acn viii 115 soq ) The 5 wore 
also named LijnirctKrs, from Liparo, tho 
largest of Ihom Tho names of these islands 
wore, Liplra {Livari), Ilifra (T'o/ceeiio) 
Slronpyio {Stioiiibcni), PliocnicfiBa (JiV/jcHefii , 
Erieusa [lliciuh), Enonjmus (Panaiia), 
Dill}!!!!) (bahnn) , Hicosia {Lisca Bianca), 
Biisilidiri (Basiliszo) , Osteodcs (Ustica) 

Acolldos (Ah vfSijs), a palron57mc giv on to tho 
Bons of Aeolns, ok Atlmmas, Crellious, S1S5- 
phuB, SalmonoliR, Ac, and to hia pandsons, as 
Cejihahis, Lljssi s and Phrivus Aeolis is tho 
pationvmie of the female descendants of Aeolus, 
given to hiB daughters Canaco and AIc5one 

AooIib (AioAis) or Aooha, a disliict of Mysia 
m Asia Minor, was peopled b} Aeolian Gieoks, 
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whose cities extended from the Troad along the 
shores of the Aegaean to the rner Hcrmus 
The northern group comprised the islands of 
Tonedos and Lesbos mth its si'^ cities, the 
southern group avas formed mto a league of 
tu eh 0 cities with n common religious festn al 
{Panacohznn), viz Cjme, Larissae, Neon 
tichos, Temnus, Cilia, Notium, Aogirusa, 
Pitane, Aegaeao, Mj-rma, Grj-nCa, and Smarna, 
but Smyuna Bubsoquontlj became a mcmbi.r 
of the Ionian confederacy (Hdt i 149 seq) 
These cities weio subdued bj Croesus, and 
n ere incorporated m the Persian empire on tho 
conquest of Croesus bj Cams Magnesia {q 
V ) on the Maeander is said to ha\ e also been 
founded by the Aeohans 

Aeolus (AfoXoj) 1 Son of Hellen and the 
nymph Orsels, and biothor of Dorus and 
Xuthus He n as tho ruler of Thessah , and tho 
founder of the Aeolic branch of tho Grech nation 
His children aie said to liaac been verj 
numerous , but tho most ancient story men 
tioned onlj foui sons, viz , Sisyphus, Athamas, 
Crethous, and Sahnoneus others represent him 
ns the father also of Mimas and Jlncareus and 
of five daughters, one of nliom, Caiiace, was 
seduced by her brother Macareus and slam for 
that reason b\ her father (0\ Her 11) 
Another daughter n as Arue Tho great evtent 
of countrj nhicli this race occupied probably 
gave rise to the varjing accounts about the 
number of lus children — 2 Son of Poseidon 
and Arne, and grandson of tho prenoiis Aeolus 
His story probabh refers to tho emigration of a 
branch of the Aeohans to tho west His mother 
was carried to Metapontum in Italy, whore she 
gave birth to Aeolus and his brother Boeotus 
It is this Aeolus who figures m tho storj n Inch 
supplies die plots for the tn o plnj s of Eunpidcs 
called Melanippc — 3 Aeolus, son of Hippotes, 
represented m the Odasso^ ns fnend of tlio 
gods, dwelling in tho lloating nestem island 
Aeoha. Here he reigned as a just and pious 
king, taught the natiies the use of sails for 
ships, and foietold them the nature of the 
winds that uero to rise In Homer (Od v 1 
seq ) Aeolus, tho son of Hippotes, is neither tho 
god nor the father of tho umds, but merolj the 
happa mlor of the Aeolian island, to whom 
Zeus had given dommion o\ er tho wiuds, winch 
he might soothe or excite according to lus 
pleasure, wherefore he gives Odjsseus a bag 
confining the unfaaourablo wands — a myth 
which IS identical in the folk lore of other 
nations, eg tlie Laplanders This statement 
of Homer led to Aeolus being regarded in later 
times ns tho god and Inng of tho winds, winch 
he kept enclosed in a mountain (Oi Met 
siv 223, Terg Ion i 52) It is therefoio to 
him that Juno applies when she waslics to 
destroy tho fleet of the Trojans The Aeolian 
island of Homer w as in later times behoi ed to 
bo Lipara or Strongyle, and was accordingly 
regarded as the place in which the god of tho 
mnds dwelt [Aeoliae Insulax ] The aboio 
distmction is by no means mvoriable, and wo 
find the 2nd and the 3rd Aeolus m some authors 
confused Diodoms (ii 07, v 7) connects the 
three by a regular genealogy Mimas son of 
Aeolus I , Hippotes son of Mimas, Aeolus II 
son of Hippotes, Arne daughter of Aeolus II 
and mother of Aeolus IV 
Aepea (Afa-eia AliTfdTTjs) 1 A town m 
Messenia on the sen coast, afterwards Thuria 
— 2 A town in Cypms, afterwards Soli 

Aepy (ATirti), a town in Elis, situated on a 
height, ns its name mdicntes 
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Aopytus {Atn-vTos) 1 A nutliical king of 
Arcadia, from whom a part of the country was 
called Aopytis Ho died from tho bite of a 
snake and was buried near Cyllcno fiis gnuc 
IS mentioned in Horn Jl ii G03 His father 
was Elntos {Pind 01 n 83) and his daughter 
w ns El VDSE — 2 Youngest son of tho Horachd 
Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of Mcrope, 
daughter of tho Arcadian king Cypselus "When 
his father and brothers were murdered during 
an insurrection, Aepy tus alone, who was with 
his grandfather Cypselus, escaped tho danger 
Tho throne of Cresphontes was in tho mean 
tune occupied by tho Horachd Polyphonies, 
who also forced Mcrope to become his wife 
■When Aepy tus had grown to manhood, ho 
relumed to his kingdom, and put Polvphontes 
to death From him tho kings of Messenia were 
called Acpytids instead of tho more general 
name Horaclids — 3 Son of Hippothous, king 
of Arcadia, and great-grandson of tho Aepx tus 
mentioned first Ho was father of Cypselus 
(Paus \ 111 5, 5) 

Aeqm, Aequlcoh, Aequlcolae, Aequiculani, 
an ancient warlike people of Italy, dwelling m 
tho npiier \ allo\ of the Amo in Uio mountains 
forming the eastern boundary of Latiuni, and 
between the Latim, Sabiiii, Hcmici, and Marsi 
In conjunction wuth the Volsci, who were of tho 
same Oscan race, they earned on constant 
hostilities with Rome, but their resistance 
became feebler at the end of the Gth century 
n c , and though they joined tho Sammtf coali- 
tion they were completely brought under tho 
Roman power in 801 lie Their chief towns 
were AhVK Fterss and Cahseoli 
Acqui Fahsci [FvLEnn] 

Aoqnimaehnni Df u ut s ] 

Aerop|(’A(p(5T77) 1 Daughter of Catrons, king 
of Crete, and granddauglitcr of Mmos Her 
father, who had rcccii cd an oracle that ho should 
lose his life by one of lus children, gave her and 
her Bister Clyuneno to Kauphus, who was to sell 
them III a foreign land Acropc married Ph- 
sthenes, tho son of Atreus, and became by him 
tho mother of iVgamomnon and Mcnclans After 
tho death of Plisthenes Acropc married Atreus , 
and her two sons, who were educated by Atreus, 
were generally belieied to bo lus sons Aerope 
was faithless to Atreus, being seduced by Tliy 
estes, and according to some was thereupon 
throw n mto the sea. Soph Aj 1297 may either 
refer to tlus or to tho ston followed by Eun 
pides in tho Kp?i(r(rai, tliat she was seduced by a 
slaio of her fathers In tho latter plav, how- 
01 er, she is not drowned but is dclnercd by 
Catreus to Nauphus to bo drowned and is spared 
by him, marryung Atrous afterwards [Atreus , 
AovsiemnonJ — 2 Daughter of Cophous and 
mother of Aoroposby Ares (Paus aiii 44 7) 

Aesacus (Alircucoj), son of Pnain and Arisbo 
(ApoU 111 12 5), or.iloxirrlioc (Oi Met xi 7G3) 
He lived far from lus father’s court in tlio soli- 
tude of mountain forests Hesperia, howoi er, 
the daughter of Cebron, kindled love in lus 
heart, and on one occasion while ho was pur 
suing her, she was bitten b\ a x ipor and died 
Aesacus in lus grief tlirew himself mto tho sea 
and xvas changed by Tliotis into an aquatic 
bird Apollodorus tells that Aesacus, liaxung 
learnt the interpretation of dreams from lus 
grandfather Merops, prophesied to Priam the 
evils which Pans would cause 

Aesar, the name of a deity among the 
Etruscans 

Aesar or Aesarus (Hsaro), a river near Croton 
m Bruttii, m southern Italy 
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Aeschines (A?<rx‘f^j) 1 The Athenian ora- 

tor, born B c 389, w as the son of Atrometas and 
Glaucothea According to Demosthenes, his 
political antagonist, his parents were of dis 
reputable character and not e\cn citizens of 
Athens, but Aeschines luniself sajs that Ins 
father ^/as descended from an honourable 
familj , and lost las property dunng the Pelo- 
ponnesian V, ar In his youth Aeschines appears 
to lia-v e assisted his father in his school , he nett 


■nhich a'c ascribed to Aeschines, 1 at are the 
work of late sophists — Editions In the edi 
tions of the Attic orators [DEirosTm ^^s], and 
by Bremi, Zurich, 1823 , Fraiike, 1873 , Schultz, 
ISGI — 2 An Athenian jhilosopher and rhe 
toncian, and a disciple of bocrates After the 
dcathof his master he seems (Hennod ap Diog 
Laert ii 106, in C) to haae stayed wth Euclid 
in Jlegara in company -with Plato and othero 
thence he went to Syracuse, but returned to 


acted as secretary to Anstophon, and aftenvards 
to Eubulus , he subsequently tried his fortune 
ns an actor, but was unsuccessful, and at 
length, after ser\mg with distinction m the 
army at the battle of Tamynae (Aesch F L 
§ 1G9), came fonvnrd as a public speaker and 
soon acquired great reputation In 847 he was 
sent along \ itli Demosthenes ns one of the 10 
ambassadors to negotiate a peace with Philip 
fiom this tune he appears as the friend of the 
Macedonian party and as the opjionent of 
Demosthenes Shortly afterwards Aeschines 
formed one of the second embassy sent to Philip 
to receive the oath of Philip to the treaty which 
had been concluded v, ith the Athenians , but 
ns the delay of the ambassadors in obtaining 
the ratification had been fa\ourable to the in- 
terests of Phihp, Aeschines on his return to 
Athens was accused by Timarchus He evaded 
the danger by bringing forward a counter accu- 
sation against Timarchus (845), and by showing 
that the moral conduct of his accuser was such 
that he had no nght to speak before the people 
The speech in which Aosclunes attacked Tim 
archus is still extant Timarchus was condemned 
and Aeschmes gamed a bnlliant tnumpli It con 
hardly be doubted, however,tliat Aeschmes had 
corruptly played into the hands of PhUip, and had 
purposely misled his own countrymen In 343 
Demosthenes renewed the charge against Aes 
chines of treachery during his second embassy 
to Philip This charge of Demosthenes (irepl 
raparpeff^elas) was not spoken, but pubhshed 
as a memorial, and Aeschines answered it m a 
similar memorial on the embassy (ircpl -rapa 
rp^afitias), winch was likewise published 
Shortly after the battle of ChaeronCa m 338, 
which gave Philip the supremacy m Greece, 
Ctesiphon proposed that Demosthenes should 
bo rewarded for his services with a golden 
crown m the theatre at the great Dionysia 
Aeschmes in consequence accused Ctesiphon , 
but he did not prosecute the charge till 8 years 
later, 330 The speech which he delivered on 
the occasion is extant, and was answered by 
Demosthenes m his celebrated oration on the 
crown (repl crreipdi'ou) Aeschmes was defeated, 
and, bemg condemned to pay the fine of 1000 
drachmae, withdrew from Athens He went to 
Asia Minor, and at length established a school 
of eloquence at Rhodes On one occasion lie 
read to his audience in Rhodes his speech 
against Ctesiphon, and also the replv of Demo 
sthenes when his hearers expressed their ad- 
miration ho said ‘ Your admiration would be 
greater if you heard Demosthenes deliver his 
own speech ’ (Cic de Oral in 5G, 213 , Phn 
E'N vni. §110) Aeschmes was undoubtedly 
not only a fluent, but a brilliant orator (ho 
prided himself as needing less study than De- 
mosthenes) but among tlie points m which his 
speeches rank far below those of Demosthenes 
may be noticed a want of that nobihty in mind 
and purpose which add force and inspiration to 
the oratory of his nv al From Rhodes how ent 
to Samos, v\ here he died m 311 Besides the 
8 orations extant, we also possess 12 letters 


Athens after the expulsion of Dionysius, and 
supported himself, receiving money for his m 
structions He wrote several dialogues, but the 
Uiree which have come down to us under his 
name are not genuine (wepl ’Aperijs, Axioclius 
and Eryxias see Hermann, de Aeschvus 
reliq 1850) — Editions By Fischer, Lips 178C , 
by Bockli, Heidel 1810, and m many editions 
of Plato — 3 Of Neapolis, a Peripatetic philo 
Eopher, who w as at the head of the Academy at 
Athens, together wnth Charmades and Chto 
machusaboutB c 109 (Cic de Oral i 11) — d Of 
Miletus, a contemporary of Cicero, and a dis 
tmguishcd orator m the Asiatic style of elo 
quence (Cic Brut 95, Diog ii Gl) 

Aeschnon (Aftrxplan') I Of Syracuse, whose 
vnfe Pippa was one of the mistresses of Verres, 
and who vvas himself one of the scandalous 
instruments of Verres — 2 An iambic poet, n 
native of Samos There was an epic poet of 
the same name, who was a native of Mytileno 
and a pupil of Aristotle, and who accompanied 
Alexander on some of his expeditions He may 
perhaps be the same person as the Samian 
(Wliat remains of his poems is pnnted in 
Bergk’s Poctne Li/nci, 1860 )— 3 A native of 
Pergamum, and a physician in the second 
century after Chnst, was one of Galen's tutors 
Aeschylus (Alcrxv\or) 1 The great tragic 
poet, was bom at Eleusis m Attica, nc 525, 
so that he was thirty-five years of age at the 
time of the battle of Marathon, aad contempo 
rary with Simonides and Pindar His father 
Euphoiion was 
probably connec- 

ted wntli the wor- f \ 

ship of Demetcr, . him 

and Aeschylus 
himself was, ac- 7 / 

cordmg to some ’iar 

authorities, initia- 

ted in the mys V V 

tones of this god JVvtv 

dess At the ago ^ 

of twenty five (pc / " ' >-'■ '/ 1 j] J / 

499), he made his / / yy// j/ 

first appearance as / // ! /i/ 

a competitor for / l^H 

the prize of tra ( / III 

gedy against Pro- Bast of Acsch vine 

tinas, without be 

ing successful His cluef nval at this penod 
was Phrynichus He fought, with his brothers 
Cynaegirus and Aminias, at the battle of Jla- 
rathon (490), and also at those of Salamis (480) 
and Plataea (479) In 185 ho first gained the 
pn/e , and in 472 he gained the pnze with the 
trilogv of which the Persac, the earliest of liis cx- 
tanttlramns,wasonepiecc About thiBtime,aBis 
generally supposed, ho went to the court of Hiero, 
and produced his plav Act near to inaugurate the 
city Aetna [Catvx v], which Hiero had founded 
It IS said that the Pcrsac was reproduced there 
He remained in Sicily about three years and 
returned to Athens before the death of Hiero 
for in n c 4C8 his plav was defeated by the 
Tnptolemus of Sophocles At the same tune 


m 


Bast of Acschvlas 
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tliere are reasons winch may mchne us to think 
tnat the first visit to Sicily w as earlier The 
city of Aetna, in honour of uhich he in-ote his 
play, was actually founded in b c 476 Again, 
the subject of the play Glaiicus Pontius, winch 
formed part of the trilogy, is such as would 
more naturally be suggested after a \isit to 
Sicily Lastly, the tradition, though improbable 
in itself, that he went to Sicily because he was 
jealous of Simonides, is not likely to have 
arisen unless it was known that he quitted 
Athens before Simonides, i e before 477 On 
the whole we are met with fewer difficulties if 
we place the first visit between 479 and 472, and 
suppose that he returned to Athens in or 
shortly before the year in which he produced 
the Persae, which we shall then date after the 
Aetneae In the jear 477 he was victorious 
with the Septem c Thebas At some time 
later, probably after Ins victory inth the Ore 
steia in B C 468, he returned to Sicily, and died 
at Gelain 456, at the age of sixty nine Various 
traditions are preserved as to the cause of his 
quitting Athens for Sicily Some said it was 
from mortification at a defeat by Sophocles It 
may he remarked that the most probable dates 
for his two journeys to Sicily do not follow a 
defeat Others said it was because he had been 
defeated by Simonides m an elegj on those 
who died at Marathon If this nas so, it is 
strange that he should bare gone to the court 
of Hiero onlj to meet 
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the splendid 



Aesch j las (From a gem ) 


Simonides there after 
all Others said that 
it nas because he 
had dll ulged tliemys 
tenes , others (and 
this, at any rate, must 
refer to his second 


bi the chorus of Fu 
nes had raised bad 
feeling against him 
"Wliatevei maj hai e 
been the cause of liis 
earlier visit to Hiero, 
of his final departure 


the most likely account 

from Athens is that he was disheartened by 
the failure of his attempt to support the pon er of 
the Areopagus by his Enmenides, and uneasy 
at the growing power of the democracy, whose 
leaders, moreover, must have regarded him 
with ill iviU The well knoivn story of his 
death, that an eagle, mistakmg the poet’s 
bald head for a stone, dropped a tortoise on 
it to break the shell, is represented on a gem, 
winch Baumeister thinks was copied from a 
relief, and suggests that the story came from 
the relief and was fitted on to Aeschjlus 
It was held to fulfil on oracle bj which Aes 
■chjlus was to die by a blow from heaven 
Aeschylus so changed the system of the 
tragic stage that he has more claim than 
anyone else to be regarded as the founder 
of Tragedj His great change consisted in 
introducing a second actor, which was done 
certamly before the Persae Before this there 
call have been little real dramatic action and 
a dialogue merely between the single actor 
and the chorus was of far less importance 
than the classic odes Aeschylus first made 
tte dialogue more important than the chorus 
Ho improved the masks and the costumes 

Ft wn ^ s V Tragoedta) 

It was said (Athen p 21, e) that he m some 


degree imitated the splendid dress of the 
hierophant m the Eleusmian mysteries It is 
stated by Vitruvius that Aeschylus fiist em 
ployed Agatharchus to paint scenes it is not 
quite easy to reconcile this ivith Aristotle, Poet 
4, 16, where aKrjvoypatpla is mentioned as m 
troduced by Sophocles It is possible that 
Aeschylus &st used it in a still ruder form, and 
that Sophocles so far developed it as to make it 
lus owm The characteiistics of the plays of 
Aeschylus are a subhmity and grandeur of 
feeling and expression, with less of the pathos 
which we find in Sophocles and Eunpides 
Prometheus is lus most pathetic plaj, but 
we are made to feel that Prometheus is a 
deity and removed above mere human pity 
The poet brmgs before us more forcibly, and 
more terribly, than the other tragedians the 
unseen powers working out the doctrine of re 
tnbutive justice, and the mysteries of laws 
which control even the gods themselves Not 
only aie his hearers no men of common life, 
but behind all their actions and sufferings we 
aie made to feel the supernatural power work 
mg out the punishment of presumption And 
the diction has been suited to the subject, so 
that Aeschj lus is aboi e all poets magniloquent, 
sometimes to a degree which in a lessei man 
would be called turgid, abounding in sonorous 
woids and daring metaphors It has been sug 
gested, not without reason, that the apparent 
influence of the philosophy of Pythagoras, as 
well as some remarkable Done forms, may 
hai e been due to the poet’s prolonged staj m 
Sicily on lus first visit "Wo are told that 
Aeschylus ivroto 70 tragedies besides satiTio 
dramas The ‘ fable trilogj ,’ t e a succession 
of thiee plajs working out the successiie chap 
ters of some legend, belongs especially to 
visit to Sioilj) because I Aeschylus The trilogies of Sophocles more 
the alarm caused to ^ frequently, though not alwai s, were discon 
women and children | nected in stoiy Of the plays of Aeschjlus 
■ " seven only remain 1 The Persne, produced m 
472, of the trilogy PInneus, Persae, Glaucus 
Pontius, 2 i\\e Septem c Thebas (pc 468) of 
the senes Laitts, Oedipus, Septem, forming 
with the satyric drama Sphinx a tetralogy, 8 
the Supphees (b c 462), the middle play be 
tween the Egyptians and the Eanaids, 4 the 
Piometheus Vincins (of uncertain date), tlie 
middle play between TIpopyBehs imptfiSpos and 
lip \v6p.eros, and lastly (b c 458), the tliree plays 
Agamemnon, Ohoephoroe, and Enmenides, 
which fonn the trilogy of the Oresteia — Edi- 
tions Dindorf, Paley , Weil, Hartung of sepa- 
rate plays, especially Muller’s Pitwienufes, and 
Sidgwick’s Oresteia, Prickard’s Prometheus 
Aesculapius [Asclepius ] 

Aesepus (Megiros), a mer which rises m 
Ida, and flows by a NE course into the Pro- 
pontis, which it enters W of Cyzicus and E of 
the Granicus The river god was the son of 
Oceanus and Tethys (Hes Theog 842) 
Aesernia (Isernia), a town in Samnium, 
made a Homan colony m the first Punic war 
(Liv xxvii 10 , Cic ad Att viii 11) 
Aeserninus 1 A surname of Mabcellus, 
who w ns taken prisoner at Aesenua (Liv Ep 

Ixxiii ) — 2 A Samnite gladiator of great strength, 

whence the proverb “Pacideianus cum Aeser 
nine," for skill agamst brute foice (Cic ad Q 
F 111 4), Pacideianus being the most skilfnl 
gladiator of lus day 

Aesis (Esino or Fiumesino), a nver which 
formed the boundarj between Picenum and 
Umbria, was anciently the S boundary of the 
Senones, and the NE boundary of Italy proper 
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Aesis or Aesium (AesTnas Jesi), a town and 
a Roman colon j m Umbria on the rner Aesis, 
celebrated for its cheese, Aesinas caseus 

Aeson (Alffcov), son of Cretheus, the founder 
of lolcus, and of Tvro, the daughter of Salmo 
neus, and father of Jason and Piomachus He 
w as e\cluded from the throne by his half-brother 
Pelias, who endea'voured to keep the kingdom 
to himself bj sending Jason away with the 
Argonauts Pelias subsequently attempted to 
get rid of Aeson by force, but the latter put an 
end to his own life According to Ovid {Met 
vii 162 seq), Aeson survived the return of the 
Argonauts, and was made 50 ung again by 
Medea &s mother’s name m Ov Hei r i 105 
IS Alcimede 

Aesopns {Ata-wTros) 1 The traditionary au- 
thor of Greek Fables Accordmg to Herodotus 
11 131, he hr ed about b c 570 He w as origin- 
ally a slave, and received his freedom from his 
master, ladmon the Samian Upon this he 
Msited Croesus, wlio sent him to Delphi, to 
distribute among the citizens 4 minae apiece , 
but in consequence of some dispute on the sub 
ject, he refused to give any money at all, upon 
which tire enraged Delphians threw him from 
a precipice (cf Aristoph Vesp 1440) Plagues 
were sent upon them from the gods for the 
offence, and they proclaimed their willingness 
to give a compensation for his death to an} one 
who could claim it At length ladmon, the 
grandson of liis old master, received the com 
pensation, since no nearer connexion could be 
found A life of Aesop is prefixed to a book of 
fables purporting to be his, and collected by 
Maximus Planudes, a monk of the 14th centuiy, 
who repiesents Aesop ns a monster of uglmess 
It IS clear that the Greeks even of the time of 
Herodotus knew little about Aesop’s history, 
but it IS probable that he was a real personage, 
and later traditions of his date agree vnth that 
giv en by Herodotus (cf Plut Sejft Sap Conv 
p 152, c ) The tendency to ascribe all fables 
to him appears from many passages (Anstoph 
Fax, 127, Av 471, 051 , Plat Phaed p GO, &c ) 
It was shown by Bentley that the fables which 
bear his name are spurious Thej were, in fact, 
later prose versions of metrical tables (See 
further under Babkius, Phaedbbs ) — 2 See 
Julius Valerius 

Aesopus, Claudius, or Clodius, was the 
greatest tragic actor at Rome, and a contempo 
cary of Roscius, the greatest comic actor, and 
both of them lived on intimate terms with 
Cicero (Cic de Div i 37, SO , pro Seit 53,123, 
ad Q F 1 2) Aesopus appeared for the last 
time on the stage at an advanced age at the 
dedication of the theatre of Pompey (b c 65), 
when his voice failed him, and he could not 
go through the speech (Cic ad Fam vii 1) 
Aesopus realised an immense fortune by his 
profession, winch was squandered bj his son, 
a foolish spendthrift It is said, for instance, 
that he dissolv ed in vinegar and drank a pearl 
worth about 8000Z , which he took from the ear- 
ring of Caeciha Metella (Hor Sat ii 3, 239 , 
VaL Max iv 1 2 , Phn ix § 122) 

Aestii, Aestyi, or Aestui, a people dwelling 
on the sea-coast, m the NE of Germany, prob 
ably m the modem Kurland, who collected 
amber, w Inch they called glessiim Their cus 
toms, says Tacitus {Germ 45), resembled the 
Suovic, and then language the British Thej 
were probably a Sarmatiaii or Slavonic race, 
and not a Gennanic 

Aesula (Aesrillnus), a town of the Aequi on a 
mountain between Praeneste and Tibur “ Ae 
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sulae dcclive orvnm,” Hor Od in 29 , Liv 

XXV 1 9 ) 

Aesynmetes [Eurypvlls ] 

Aethalia {AtBaKla, AWaA.!;), called Ilva(jE(/6a) 
by the Romans, a small island in the Tuscan 
sea, opposite the town of Populoina, celebrated 
for its iron mines It liad on the NE a good 
harbour, “Algous Portus” {Poito Ferraiu), in 
which the Argonaut Jason is said to hav o lauded 

Aethalides (Af6aA.i5?jy), son of Henries and 
Eupolemia, the herald of the Argonauts He 
had received from his father the faculty of 
remembering every thing, ev eii in Hades, and 
was allowed to reside alteinately iii the upper 
and in the lower w oild His soul, after many 
imgrations, at length took possession of the 
body of Pythagoras, in which it still recollected 
its foiTnei inigiatioiis (Apoll Rh i 040 , 
Hjgm Fah 14 ) 

Aether {AiQ'i,p), a personified idea of the 
mythical cosmogonies, m which Aether w as con- 
sidered as one of the elementary substances out 
of which the Universe w as formed Aether was 
regarded by the poets as the pure upper air, 
the residence of the gods, and Zeus as the Lord 
of the Aether, or Aether itself personified 
(Cic N D ill 44, 6S , Lucret v 498 ) Hesiod, 
Th 124, mokes Aether son of Erebus and Nyx, 
and brother of Hemeia Veig Georg ii 825, 
Luci 1 251, seem to identif} Imn with Zens and 
make him wedded to the Earth 

Aethices {AWmes), a Thessalian or Epirofc 
people, near M Pindus 

Aetfeus, Ulster or Ister, a Roman wTitor 
of the 7th century after Chiist, a nativ e of Istna, 
the author of a geographical w oilc, called Aethici 
Cosmogi apMa Edited by Gronovius, in his 
edition of Pompouius Mela, Leyden, 1722, 
"Wnttke, Leips 1854 

AethiUa {PABiKKa. or AABvKKd), daughter of 
Laomedon and sistei of Priam, is said to have 
become after the fall of Troy the prisoner of 
Protesilaus, with whose historj, however, this 
does not agree 

Aethiopes {Aldloms, said to be from aXQu and 
tot)', but perhaps 1 eally a for eign name con upted), 
was a name applied (1) most geneioUj to all 
black or dark races of men , (2) to the inhabit 
ants of all the regions S of those with which 
the eailj Greeks were well acquainted, extend 
ing even as far N as Cjqrnis and Phoenicia , 
(3) to all the inhabitants of Liner Africa, S of 
Mauretania, the Great Desert, and Egjqrt, from 
the Atlantic to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, 
and to some of the dark races of Asia , and (4) 
most specifically to the inhabitants of the land 
S of Egypt, winch was called Aethiopia The 
Aethiopes in Homei are the most distant of 
people {U 1 423, Od i 22) , m Hesiod, Th 
985, their king bears the apparently Egyptian 
name of Memnoii 

^ Aethiopia {AlBioria, AlB vTr^p Alyinrrov Al 
Bio^, AtBioirevs, Horn , fom AIBiott'is, Aethiops 
Nubia, Kordofan, Srnnaar, Ahyssima), a 
country of Africa, S of Egypt, the boundary of 
the countries being at Syene {Assouan) and the 
Smaller Cataract of the Nile, and extending on 
the E to the Red Sea, and to the S and SW 
mdefinitely, as far apparently as the knowledgo 
of the ancients extended Tlie Egyptians Icnow 
it as the land of Cush In its most exact pohti 
cal sense the word Aethiopia seems to have 
denoted the kingdom of Merol, but m its 
wuder sense it mcluded also the kingdom of the 
Axomitae, besides sev eral other peoples, such 
as the Troglodytes and thelchthyophagi on the 
Red Sea, the Blemmyes and Megabari and 
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Nubae m the interior The country n as wa 
tered by the Nile and its tributaries, the Asta- 
puB {Bahr ehAzrel or Blue Nile) and the Asta 
boras {Athaia or Tacazze) Monuments are 
found in the country closely resembhng those 
of Egypt, but of an inferior style, and the 
evidence from them is against the view that the 
Egyptians derived their civilisation from Meroc 
[Aegiptus] The kings of the 12th djniasty 
made successful expeditions against them and 
checked their encroachments by fortresses, but 
without permanent occupation, beyond Semneh 
at the 2nd Cataract, within which the ‘Viceroys 
of Cush ’ administered But about 750 b C 
the Ethiopians not only recovered complete in 
dependence, but gained possession of Thebes 
and established the 26th dynasty, which lasted 
till the defeat of Tirhakah by the Assyrians in 
072 Under the Ptolemies Graeco Egy^ptian 
colonies established themselves in Ethiopia, and 
Greek manners and plulosophy had a considei 
able mfluence on the upper classes, hut the 
country was never subdued The Homans 
failed to extend their empire over Ethiopia, 
though they made expeditions into the country, 
in one of which C Petronius, prefect of Egypt 
under Augustus, advanced as fai as Napata, 
and defeated the warrior queen Candace {b c 
22) The submission of the country was, how 
ever, nominal, at any rate south of Premis, where, 
as at Pselchis, there weie Roman garrisons 
under Diocletian 

Aethlius (’A^flAior), first king of Elis, father 
of Endymion, was son of Zeus and Piotogenia, 
daughter of Deucalion, or son of Aeolus 

Aethra (AfApa) 1 Daughter of Pittheus of 
Troezen, was mother of Theseus by Aegeus 
[Theseus] She afterwards lived in Attica, 
from whence she was carried off to Lacedaemon 
by Castor and Pollux, and became a slav e of 
Helen, wuth whom she was taken to Troy 
(II 111 144) At the capture of Troy she was 
restored to liberty by her grandson Acamas or 
Demophon — 2 Daughter of Ocennus, by whom 
Atlas begot the 12 Hyades and a son Hyas 

Aetion {’Aerlay) 1 A sculptor of Amphipolis 
about the middle of the Srd century b c — -2 A 
celebrated painter, whose best picture repie 
sented the marriage of Alexander and Roxana 
It IS probable that he lived m the time of Alex 
ander the Great , though some argue from 
Lucian, Serod 4, that he lived about the time 
of Hadrian and the Antonines 

Aetius 1 A celebrated Roman general and 
patrician, defended the Western empire agomst 
the barbarians during the reign of Valentminn 
III In AJ) 451 he gamed, m conjunction with 
Theodoric, a great vuctoiy over Attda, near 
Chalons in Gaul, by which he saved the empire, 
but he was treacherously murdered by Valen 
tinion in 164 [See also Bonifacius ] — 2 A 
Greek medical writer, bom at Amida in Meso 
potamia, lived at the end of the 5th or the be 
ginning of the 6th century after Christ His 
work BifiAfa larptKa €KAa/5e«a, ‘ Sixteen Books 
on Medicine,’ is one of the most v aluable medi 
cal remains of antiquity, as being a judicious 
compilation from many authors whose works are 
lost The whole of it has never appeared m 
the origmal Greek, butparts are edited in Anecd 
Gr Venice, 1816 , Hebenstreit, Lips 1757 , and 
a Latin translation m Stephens, Medicae AHis 
Fnncipcs, Pans, 1667 

Aetna {Aitfij) I (Now Afon < 71110 = Monte 
Gibmo, the original name being displaced by a 
> mixture of two Latin and Arabic words, both 
meaning “ the mountain ”) a volcanic mountain 
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in the NE of Sicily between Tauromenium and 
Catana It is said to have derived its name 
from Aetna, a Sicilian nymph, a daughter of 
Uranus and Gaea, or of Briareus Zeus buried 
under it Typhon or Enceladus , and in its in 
tenor Hephaestus and the Cyclopes forged the 
thunderbolts for Zeus There were several 
eruptions of M Aetna in antiquity One oc 
cuned m B c 475, to which Aeschylus (Piovi 
803 11 ) and Pindar (01 iv 10) piobably allude, 
and another in b c 426, which Thucydides says 
(ill 110) was the third on recoid since the 
Greeks had settled in Sicily The form of the 
mountain seems to have been much the same in 
antiquity as it is at present Its hase covers 
an aiea of nearly 90 miles in circumference, and 
its highest point is 10,874 feet above the lev el 
of the sea The circumference of the crater is 
variously' estimated from 2^ to 4 miles, and the 
depth from 600 to 800 feet — 2 (Aetnenses 
S Maria dt Ltcodia ), a town at the foot of M 
Aetna, on the road to Catana, formerly called 
Inessa 01 Innesa It was founded in B c 461, 
by the inhabitants of Catana, w ho had been ex 
pelled from their own tow n by the Siouh Tliey 
gav'e the name of Aetna to Inessa, because 
Catana had been called Aetna by Hiero L 

Aetnaens (AtrpaTos), an epithet of gods and 
mythical beings connected with Aetna — of 
Zeus, to whom a festiv al w as celebrated there, 
called Aetnea , of Hephaestus , and of the Cy 
elopes 

Aetolla (AlrcoAla AiroiAds), a divnsion of 
Greece, was bounded on the W by Acamania, 
from winch it was separated by the nver Ache 
lous, on the N by Epirus and Thessaly, on the 
E by the Ozolian Locrians, and on the S by the 
entrance to the Corinthian gulf It was div ided 
into two parts. Old Aetolia from the Aohelous 
to the Evenus and Calydon, and New Aetolia, 
or the Acquired (^itIktijtos), from the Evenus 
and Calydon to the Ozolian Locrians On the 
const the country is level and fruitful, but in the 
interior mountainous and unproductive Tlie 
mountains contained many wild beasts, and 
were celebrated m my thology for the hunt of 
the Calydomon boar The country was origi 
nally inhabited by Curetes and Leleges, but was 
at an early period colonised by Greeks from 
Elis, led by the mythical Aetolus The Aeto 
liaiiB took part in the Trojan war, under their 
king Thoas They continued for a long time a 
rude and uncivilised people, living in vnllages 
without a settled town, and to a great extent by 
robbery, and even in the time of Thucydides 
(b c 410) many of their tribes spoke a language 
which was not Gieek, and weie in the habit of 
eating raw flesh (Thuc 111 94-98) Like the 
other Greeks, they abolished at an early time 
the monarchical form of government, and lived 
undei ademociacy Theyvveie, perhaps, loosely 
united by a religious tie centring in the temple at 
Therraon (II 11 638, xiii 217) , but the first po- 
litical league was formed agamst Macedon after 
the battle of Chaeionea It did not acquire 
much importance till after the death of Alexan- 
dei, and somewhat later became a forrmdable 
rival to the Macedonian monarchs and to the 
Achaean League, from which it differed in being 
a league of tribes, not of towns it had much 
less stability and coherence The Aetohon 
League at one time included, not only Aetolia 
Proper, but Acamania, part of Thessaly, Locris, 
and the island of Cephallenia , and it also had 
close alliances with Elis and several towns in 
the Peloponnesus, and likewise with Cius on the 
Propontis Its annual meetmgs, caUed Ban- 
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wore hdtl m the autumn at Tliormon, eroded into a province, under the name of 
and at them u ore chosen a General ((rTpa'nj7'^r)» Africa Piopna — 1 In the more general sense 
uho was at the head of the League, an llipp tlio name uas not used by the Greek -writers , 
archns, or Master of the Horse, a Seorotarj , and and its use by the Eomans arose from the 
a select committee called Apoclcti (a-r6i Ktjtoi) e\tcnsion to the -nrholo continent of the name of 
The Actohans took the side of Anliochus III a part of it The proper Greelc name for the 
against the Eomans, and on the defeat of continent is Libj a (Ai/3thj) (Strah 824-83')) 
that monarch n c 180, thej became i irtualh Coiisidembly before the historical period of 
tiio subjects of Borne On the conquest of Greece begins, the Phoenicians extended their 
the Achaeans, n c 140, Aoloha -was included commerce o\ er the Mediton anean, and founded 
in the Eoman proMnee of Achaia After tho soioial tolonios on the N const of Afnca, of 
battle of Actmm, n c 31, a coiibulcrable part winch Caithago was the chief [CAiixnxGo] 
of tho population of Aetohn was transplanted to Tho Gieoks knew lerj little of the countiy 
the citj of Nicororis, winch Augustus built in until the foundation of tho Dorian colonj of 
commemoration of his -Mctorj Cikf\l (n c 020) [ns regards tho intercourse 

Aetolus (Afra’A-ds) son of Endinnon and of Greeks wnth Egxpt see ArcirTus], and even 
EcTs, or Iphinnassn, married Prono , bj whom then their knowledge of all but the paitneai 
ho had two sons, Pleuron and Caljdon His Gyrene was derned fiom the Egj-ptinnB and 
father made him nin a race at OUnipia with Phoenicians, who sent out some icranrkable e\ 
h B brother Epoius for tho succcsbion to the poditions to explore tho countrj A Phocni- 
tlirone, he was defeated, but, after the death ciaii fleet sent bj tho Egjptiaii Inng Phniaoh 
of Epeius, became king of Elis Aftciwards Kccho (about B c GOO) sailed from tho Bed Sea, 
ho was obliged to lea\o Peloponnesus, because round Afnca, and so into the Mcditeriauean 
lie had slam Ajiis, tho son of Jason or Sal (Hdt i\ 12) the authenticity of this story has 
moneus. Ho wont to the countij near the been doubted withoiitieason, not only bj Strabo 
Achilous, winch was called Aefolia aftci him (p 08), but by some modern wnters AVe still 
(Pans X 1, 2, Strab p 057 ) — 2 Son of possess an authentic account of another e-xpedi- 
Owlus and Pieria, and brother of L mis Ho tion, which the Cavthaginians despatched under 
died joung, and was buried at the gate of Elis Ilanno (about n c 510), and which reached a 
(Pans V 4, 4) point on the AV coast nearh, if not quite ns far 

Aexono (A/fcow; and AUauVr Aifwi n'r), an ' as lat 10° N On the opposite side of tho 
Attic domuh of tho tribe Cecropis or Paiidionis ' coiitinonl, the coast appears to haxe been 
Afor, Domitius, of Kemausus (Ahxiur'il in'xorj little known bexond the S boundary of 
Gaul, xvas the ttachorof Quintilian, and one of Egjpl, till tho time of the Ptolemies In tho 
tho most distinguished orators in tho reigns of ' interior, the Groat Desert (SaJiara) interposed a 
Tibcnus, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, but ho formidable obstacle to discoxery, but oxen 
sacrificed his character bx conducting accusa before the lime of Heiodotiis tho people on tho 
lions for Uic goxemment (Tac -lull ix *>2, noithcni coast told of indmdunls xxho had 
CO, \iv 19, Dio Cass h\ 1*)) Ho x\ ns consul ciossod the Desert and had reached a great 
suffoctus in A B 89, and died in 00 Quintilian ] rixcr floxving low aids tho E , xxith crocodiles in 
mentions sox oral works of lusoii orntorx, xxhich it, and black men lixnngon its banks , xxliich, if 
are all lost (xiii 5, 10, ix 2, 20, x 1, 118) 1 tho slorv bo true, xxas probably the Ntijcr in its 

Afranlns 1 L A Eoman comic poet, uppei course, near Timhiictoo ^ That tho 
flourished about n c 100 He was the pnn ‘Carthaginians had considoiablo intercourse 
cipal poet of the national comedj (Comocdia xxith tho regions S of the Saliata, has boon 
toijala), XX Inch did not borroxv from the Greek inferred from tho abundance of elophants thex 
but dealt xxith Italian seines and niaiinors kept Later expeditions and inquiries extended 
His subjects xxero greatlx taken from the hfeof . tho Iniow ledge xxhich the ancients possessed of 
the middle and Joxvor classes (Com iaher | the E coast to about 10° S lat , and gax e them 
nariac), and from tho skill xxith xxhich ho | as it seems, some further acquaintanco with tho 
dtsenbed Eoman life ho xxas icgnrdcd ns tho , interior, about Laic Tchad, hnt tho southern 
Eoman Menander (Hor Lp ii 1,57) Ho is i part of the continent was so totally unlmoxvn, 
praised by Cicero (Brut 15, 105), and bj Qum that Ptolemy, xxho finally fixed tho limits of 
tilian (x 1, 10), but xxith a roserxntion on aiicioiit geographical science, recurred to the 
account of the immoralitj of his plots Tho old notion, which seems to have prevailed before 
titles of more than fortj plaxs aro jireserxed tho lime of Herodotus, that the S paits of 
riagments are edited bv Eibbock, Com 1873 {Afnca met tho SE part of Asia, and that tho 
— 2 L an adherent of Pompoj, under xxhoin Indian Octan was a xastlalvo The gieatost 
he served against Sertorius and klithridates, geographers xxlio lived bofoie Ptolemy — namelj, 
and xvas, through Ins influence, made consul Eratosthenes and Strabo — had accepted tho 
B c GO AAnien Pompoj obtained tho pro tradition that Afnca xxas circumnax igable 
xinces of tho two Spams in his second con- Tho shape of tho continent thoj conceixod to 
sulship (ii c 55), he sent Afranius and Pitrcius bo that of a right angled triangle, liaxing for 
to goxom Hitlicr Spain, xvhilo lie liimsolf re its hjpotenuse a line drawn from tho Pillars 
mainod in Borne In n C 49, Afrivnius and of Hercules to tho S of the Ecd Sea and, as 
PelrciuB were defeated by Caesar in Spam to its extent, tliej did not suppose it to leacli 
Af ramus therefore passed over to Pompej in nearly so far ns the Equator Ptolemy supposed 
Greece, was jiresent at tho battle of Phnrsaha, tho AA'' coast to stretch N and S from tho 
B c 48 , and subs.qiicntlj at the battle of Pillars of Hercules, and ho gave tho continent 
Thapsus 111 Africa, B c 40 He then attempted an indefinite extent toxx aids tlio S Thcioxxere 
to flj into Mauretania, but xxas taken piisoncr also great differences of opiinon as to tho 
bj P Sittms, and killed boimdarics of tho continent Some dix ided tho 

Africa (’A^p/ktj Afneanus), or Libya (Ai^ih;), xxholo xxorld into only two parts, Europe and 
XX ns used by tho ancients in txxo senses, (1) for Asia, and they xxero not agreed to xvliich of 
the XX hole continent of Africa, and (2) for the theso two Libya (to Africa) belonged, and 
portion of N Africa xxliioh constituted the those xxho lecognised tlueo dixisions differed 
territory of Carthage, and xxhich the Eomans again in placing tho boundary betxveen Libja 
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n-d A>=t'v e tlitr on tho ■'i\ of or alon? 

tilt , O' at till '^ni ’■ and till Red 

till liiit o])!nion "r’dualh pniailcd A<; 
la till ijbadi'ion of tht co intn. itself, Hero 
do'Ui diitnlnil k it u o Vepi-ptn";, Actlnojnn 
(if all tie ro-^unw b of Lg\pt and the 
Sn/<!ril f^d L 1> a prop'th >;o-cnlled, and 
In F lyldulp- Ldi 1 into three parts accordin" 
to iliLi' pli e il duJ'inctions — nomeh, (1) the 
Inlnb ‘id Countn don;: the ^fcditominean, 
in ivli ch dwelt the Nomad Libtana (ot 
irc,''c('aAaririoi Ta joua'ai Ai^iai the Har- 
barij Siat ’), i.-) the Coimtt ot 'Wild Bcaati 
(»; tV;w- 5 i 7 s), b of the former that is, the 
region hitueei th Little and Great Alios, 
erinr*! s'lll alwunds in arild hr asts, but takes its 
n inn from it-^ prciailiiiit aejoLition {Bded-cl 
Ji-rtii, 1 e //{* Vo itVnj of Palms ) , aud (8) the 
baiuh Dc'Or* (jj Aauuor the Sahara), that is, 
tlin t iblt 1 ii'd bounded In the Allas on the X 
and *he> inirj,!!! of the Nile aallcj on the E, 
irl ich IS a TOst tract of saud brol on only bv a 
fcir bibit sbh isl tnds. called Oases As to the 
peop'o. Her x^otus distmtpiisbos four races — two 
iiaine, nameh, the Libvaus and Ethiopians, 
nid tiofo-eien nannh, the Plioonicmns and 
till Grciks Tlic Libeans, lioneier were a 
Care IS! n rice the Ethiopians of Herodotus 
cornsjsMid to our Nc,rro races The Plioeni 
cmn colonies were punted chiefli aloii", and to 
the W o', the jrri it rti css in the middle of the 
N coas , wlncli formed the two Sii tes, by far 
the incr-t imiiorCint of lliom beinr Carthage , 
and *he Gri < 1 colonn s i cre fi'od on the coast 
along and b \ond the h side of the Sjrtfs, 
the chi' ' of them r as Cnii sr, and the region 
wu ( ailed Cmn itca Be‘\ con this and Egypt 
acre Libs an triln-, and the a hole region 
biliren the Cartli igiiiian dominions and 
I ,.i"[)t, iiiciudin„ C'sreniilca, nascilled ha the 
nun'' name iis tlm whole continent, Libaa 
The rliii f 1 i*ni tribi i of this region avere the 
\ini iticiiiiiu ItuauiniE, P«iicr, and 
Nise^fi 1 1 - Tnelis* extended into the Car 
till gini m ti mton To the IV of the Carthnp 
I ! Ill po 'I'-'io is *he countrj was called bj the 
pitienl n mes of Nl'inie and ''iIiUTETVMe, 
I d 1 s jioi I s d partU In Cartlieginiaii 
eolonc on thi eo-'s*, and pirtly 1)\ Libaan 
t-ib , unih r no u names, tlie ebief of which 
1 rn til Nt'U'H ‘’llsstLII, '\lAss\rSYElI, 
uiifl \1 ! I and to tie b eil tin m the Gieteh 
T! I 1 1 ole f » till- nortlif rn region fell succcs 
siv. ’ nnib rthe jure' o' P.omc,and wasfimilh 
di II il in*i> ] 'ini lei aasfollowh 1 Aeotm-S, 
{JiCvi! I e ifirtleehuuisinthis pros mcc, 
I I t! a* i rtic! I ij \fnc a Propna, the former 
I'lpre c' Pi-'h ,.1 Gu below. No 2), (4) 

Ni 'line I I ''tei’rre iv, di aded into (n) 
' tm e ' rMiMs, (c) TiseiixeM 
*Y " 'h I I vt "I toiti, mile np the ae hole 
e V''n ' t hu to the dieisioiis rocognisi d 

1 ii 1 ' r' t! I anrunt eeognplicn- The 

!>' ' ai d ‘ C r be ‘er knoen to the 

' t' 1 ’ ^ 1 n-, end V IS fitremelv 

■ 1 i» 1 ■' 1 i s w ' n_ III 1, if we niaa jndgi 

• * <■’ t-il - il’iah nv th. intiT-orof 

J t t -• I 1 hi h t\ e n till L tth end 
' ‘ * 'i ' ' C'- 1 ae s ippe-'i d mi’n- more 
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mcr Tusca, on theW, which dinded it from 
Ntrmidin, to the bottom of the Svrtis Minor, on 
the SE It was die ided under Diocletian mto 
throe distncts (regionei-) nameh , (1) Zcugis or 
Zeogitana, the distnct round Carthage and 
Hippo, called aho .1/nca proco/tsalaris , (‘2) 
Bazaemm or Bszacena, S of Zengitana, as far 
as the bottom of the Svrtis Minor — the former 
dioetesis of Hadrumetura , (8) Tripolitona, the 
district of Tacapae, under a praesos Tlie 
proa ince was full of flourishmg towns, and was 
extremely fertile, especmllj Bazacena it fur- 
nished Rome witli its clucf supplies of com 
tt itli Africa N"umidia was joined under a pro- 
consul from the time of Augustus until that of 
Septimius Sea crus, avlien Numidia was placed 
tinder the separate got emment of an imperial 
procurator 

Afrlcamns 1 Sex Caecilins, nRoman juns- 
coiuult, lived under Antoninus Pius (a-d 18S- 
1(j 1), and wTote Lthri IX Qucstioyiina, from 
which many extracts are made in the Digest 
(GeU XA 1) He was noted for tlie difficulty of 
lus definitions, whence the proverb ‘Afncam 
lex ’ for anj thing hard to understand The 
fragments are collected by Hommel, Paling 
pp 3-2li — 2 Julius, a celebrated orator in the 
reign of Xcro, is much praised by Qumtihan, 
who speaks of him and Domitius Afor ns the 
best orators of their time (x 1 118) He was 
probably son of Julius Afneanus of Santoiii m 
Gaul, whom Tacitus mentions as condemned 
to death a d 82 ( Inn n 7) — 3 An orator, 
grandson of Xo 2 (Dm Lp an C 11) — 4 Sex 
Julius, a learned Christian wnter at the be 
ginning of the third centurj , passed tlie greater 
jiart ot his life nt Emmaus m Palestine, and 
aftcrwarels li\ed at -Uoxnndrm His pnncipal 
work was a Chomcon in fno hooks, from the 
creation ot the world, which ho placed m 5409 
r c , to ID 221 This w ork is lost, hut part of 
it IS extracted by Eusebius m his Chronicon, 
and inana fragments of it are preserved 1)> 
Georgius ‘Byncellns, Cedrenns, and in the Pns 
clmlc Chronicon There 'was anothei work 
attributed to -Vfricanus, entitled Gcsti (KcittoO, 
that is, embroidered girdles, so called from the 
celebrated Ocstus of Aplirodito (Venus) It 
treated of a xnst variety of subjects — medicine, 
ngncultuie, natural history, the mihtarv art, 
ikc Tlie work itself is lost, but some extracts 
from it are published in the ATnffiewnfici Ee 
ferri!, jPnris, ICOo, and also in the Gcojioiuca 

Africns (\f^ bv the Greeks), tlie SW or 
WSW xiind (between Austcr and Eaxoninsl, 
so called because it blew from .Africa, fre 
quontlj brought stonns v ith it (crcbcrqiic pro 
ccUis Ajricits, Xtrr, Aeii i 83, Hor Od i 13, 
Sen ^ A" V 1C C) 

Agamedc [' AyaupSi}), daughter ot .\ngoia= 
and wnfe of Muhns According to Homer {II 
XI 781), she 1 as acqnamled ivith the lieahng 
{power-, of all the plants that grow upon the 
‘ earth She is probablj the same as Penmedo 
j(Thoocr II 1C, bchol rtd Propert n 48) 

Agnmedes ( Ayaulihgs), cominonlj ralli d son 
of I rginn-, ling of Orchomenus, and broUitr of 
Tropbonins (Schol ad Aristopb Xtth 300) 
According to Pan-aniiis, lioi over, lie i as son of 
S'vnphaln-. (viii 4 8) -Agiincdes and Tro- 
phoKins dis'tnguishcd IheinscUes as archifc'ts 
till'- built a timplc of Apollo at Delphi and a 
tri i. un, of IHrious 1 ng of H^na in Boeotia 
(Pans IX 1 , 7 , Strab p 421) Tlie slnti 
abou* thi-. tri isiir\ resembles the o if winch 
Ilf-oilo'ns (n 121) Ttln'es of the trearma of thi 
I gap 111 1 mg Pimmp-imtns In the con 
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Btrnction of Uio treasury of Hyrieus, Agamcdes and m tlio second gathermgat Aulis Agameninon. 
nndTrophonius contrived to place one stone m killed a stag vvbicli was sacied to Artemis, who 
Eucli a manner that it could ho taken anav out- | in return visited the Greek army with a pesti- 
sido, and thus fonned an entrance to the trea- , lonce, and produced a calm which prevented 
sury, without anybodj perceiving it Agamcdes the Greeks from leaving the port In order to 
and Trophonius now constantly robbed the apiieaso her wrath, Agamemnon consented to 
treasurj , and the king, seeing that locks and sacrifice Ins daughter Iphigenia, but at the 
seals were uninjured while his treasures were moment she was to bo sacrificed, she was car- 
constantly decreasing, set traps to catch the ricd off by Artemis herself to Tauris and 
tluef Agamedes was thus ensnared, and Tro- another victim was substituted in her place 
phonins cut off hi3 head to avert the discovery The Tragedians follow this account, and so do 
After this Troplionins was immcdiatelv svval the Roman Tragedians (Ribbcck, Bom Trag 
lowed up by the earth On this spot there was 01, 101, 811) The calm now ceased, and the 
afterwards, in the grove of XicbadCa, the cave of army sailed to the coast of Troy Agamemnon 
Agamedes willi a column bj the side of it alone had 100 ships, independent of GO which 
Here also was the orado of Tioplionius, and ho had lent to the Arcainns In the tenth 
those who consulted it first offered a ram to jear of tlio siege of Troj wo find Agamemnon 
Agamcdes and invol cd him A tradition men involved in a quarrel with Achilles respecting 
tioned by Plato {Axtoclt p Ofi" c ) and Cicero the possession of Bnsels, whom Aclulles was 
(Ttisc 1 17, 111) states that Agamedes and obliged to give up to Agamemnon Aclulles with- 
Trophonius, after building the temple of Apollo drew from the field of battle, and the Greeks were 
at Delphi, prayed to the god to grant them in visited bv successive disasters Tlie danger of 
reward for tlieir lalxiur vrhat was best for men tlie Greeks at lost induced Patroolus, the friend 
Tlio god promised to do so on a certain day, of Aclulles, to take part m the battle, and his 
and when the dav came the two brothers died fall led to the reconciliation of Aclulles and 
Agumemnon {’A7aaf/itaj('), son of Phstlicncs Agamemnon [Achilles] Agamemnon, al 
and Acropo or Eriphylo, and grandson of Atreus, though the chief commander of the Greeks, is 


king of ^rveonno but Ilomer 
and others call him a son of 
Atrous and grand'^on of Pclops 
Agamemnon and his brother 
Menolauh vrere brought up to 
gethcrwitli Aegislhus and Tby- 
estcB, in the house of Atreus 
After the murder of Atrous hv 
Aegisthus and Thj-ostes, who 
succeeded VtrcuB in the king- 
dom of ^Ijcenno rArrisTiasj, 

Agamemnon and Brendans 
went to Spart-v, wliero Aga- 
memnon married Civ teinncsirn, 
the daughter of Tjndareub, bj 
whom ho became the father of 
Iphmnassa (Iphigonin), Chrj so 
theniis, Laodico (Electrn), and 
Orestes The manner m which 
Agamemnon obtained tlie king 
dora of Mjeenae is diffcrintlj 
related From Homer [H ii 
107) it appears that ho had 
peaceably succeeded Thj eslcs, 
while, according to ollitrs, ho 
cvpollcd ThvcstcB, and nBurjicd 
Ins throne He now bocaino 
the most powerful pnneo in 
Greece In the above passage 
of Homer ho is said to reign 
over 'all Argos,’ but in tho 
catalogue of ships (17 ii IGOff) 
he rules Mjconac, Corinth, vgnmemnon (From ti bos relief ) 

bicvon, Cleonac, and cities of 

Achaia, while Diomede reigns at Argos, Tiryiis, not tho hero of tho Hiad, and m cluvalroUB 
and Acgina Tliucj didcs (i 0) reconciles tho spirit, bravery, and character is altogether in- 
discrcpanoj by supposing that Agamemnon j fenor to Aclulles But ho nev ertholess riset 
conquered Argos and tho ifilands (cf Strab ( above all the Greeks by his dignity, power, and 
p 877) There is a similar uncertainty in the majestj his ejos and head are lilcened to 
Tragedians, who make him reign sometimes at thoso of Zeus, his girdle to that of Ares, and 
Mycenae, sometimes at Argos Stesichorus, Si his breast to that of Poseidon Tlio emblem of 
monidoB, and Pindar {Bern viii 12), place him | lus power is n sceptre, tho work of Hephaestus, 
at Sparta llTicn Helen, tho wife of Monclaus, which Zeus had onco given to Hermes, and 
was earned off by Pans, and tho Greek chiefs Hermes to Polops, from whom it descended to 
rosolv cd to recov or her by force of arms, Aga- Agamemnon At the capture of Troy ho re- 
momnon was chosen their commander m cluef ceivcd Cassandra, tho daughter of Pnnm, as 
After two jears of preparation, the Greek army lus prize On his return home ho was murdered 
^ and fleet assembled m tho port of Aulis in bj Aegisthus, who had seduced Clytemnestra 
Boootia According to the Cypna there was dunng the absence of her husband Pindar 
first an unsuccessful expedition [see Telephus], and the tragio poets make Clytemnestra murder 
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Agamemnon mtE her own hand, and mstead of 
the murder being at the banquet, as m the epic 
poets and m Livius Andronicus (Eibbech, H 
Tr 28), the Greek Tragedians describe the 
murder m the bath Her motive is m Aeschy- 
lus her jealousj of Cassandra, in Sophocles and 
Eunpides her %vrath at the death of Iphigema 
His tomb IS sold to be at iMjcenae m Pans ii 
10 6 , but at Amyclae (Pans iii 19, G) there 
was also a fivfjjxa in a temple of Alexondia, who 
IS said to be the same as Cassandra He seems 
to have been worshipped not merely as a hero 
but in some places to ha\ e been a representa 
tne of Zeus In Sparta a Zeus ’ Ay aftefivav was 
worshipped (Lycophr 835, 1123, 1369, Tsetz) 
In art he appears as a bearded man ns m the 
above drawing fiom a very ancient bas relief 
from Samothrnce, which represents Agamem 
non seated, with his tw o heralds Talthybius and 
EpCus standing behind him 

Agamemnomdes (’Aya/ie/iuoufSijs), the son of 
Agamemnon, z e Oiestes 

Aganippe Ay avhm]), daughter of the river 
god PermesBOB (Paus i\ 29 , Verg Hcl x 12) 
A nymph of the well of the same name at the 
foot of Hount Helicon, m Boeotia, which was 
considered sacied to the Muses (who were hence 
called Aganippides), D.ni which was believed to 
have the power of inspiring those who drank of 
it The fountain of Hippocrene has the epithet 
Agnmppis {0\ Fast v 7), from its bemg sacred 
to the Muses, like that of Aganippe 
Agapenor (’Ayaidiuap), son of Ancaeus Inng 
of the Arcadians, reoeu ed GO ships from Aga 
memnon, in which he led his Arcadians to Troy 
{II II 009) On his return from Troy he was 
oast by a storm on the coast of Cyprus, where 
he founded the town of Paphos, and m it the 
famous temple of Aphrodite (Paus vin 6, 2) 
Agansta {'Ayapla-rp) 1 Daughter of ClT 
sthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, wife of Megacles, and 
mother of Clfsthenes, the Athenian statesman, 
and Hippocrates — ^2 Daughter of the above- 
mentioned Hippocrates, grand daughter of No 
1, wife of Xanthippus, and mother of Pencles 
Agasias (’Ayacrlaj), son of Dositheus, a sculp- 
tor of Ephesus (about b c 100), sculptured the 
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of the Louvre, and is a marvel of onatomicf 
study This statue, as well as the Apollo Be 
videre, was discovered among the nuns of 
palace of the Roman emperors on the site of th 
ancient Antmm (Capo d’Anzo) From th 
attitude of the figure it is clear that the statu 
represents, not a gladiator, but a womor cor 
tendmg with a mounted combatant In sty] 
this sculptor, like Menephilus and Dositheus 
seems to follow the Greek traditions hande 
down from Lysippus to the so called Hellemsti 
school, though in date he is contemporary witl 
the Graeco Roman schools (see Diet Azit sr 
SculptiLrd) 

Agasicles, Agesicles, orHegesicles {'Ayan 
K\gs, ’AyTj<rtK\ris, ’AypcriKXrjs), king of Sparlt 
succeeded his father Archidamus I , about b c 
000 or 590 

Agasthenes (’Ayao-Sciojs), son of Augeias aui 
father of Polyvenus, kmg of Ehs (Pans v S 
4 , Horn II 11 024) 

Agatharohldes (’Aya0apxl5i;s) or Agathai 
chns (’Aydfiapvos), a Greek grammarian, bon 
at Cnidos, lived at Alexandria, probably abou 
B c ISO He wrote a considerable number o 
geographical and historical works, but we hav 
only an epitome of a portion of his work on th 
Erythraean sea, winch was made by Pliotin 
(pnnted in Hudson’s Geogr Script Gr Mi 
nores), and some fragments (edited by C Muller) 

Agatharchus (’Aydfiapxos), an artist, natav 
of Samos, said to hare invented scene pamtmj 
m the time of Aeschylus It was probably no 
till towards the end of Aeschylus’s career tha 
scene pamting was introduced, and not till thi 
tune of Sophocles that it was generally mad 
use of , wluch may account for AnstoUe’s as 
sertion {Poe-t i\ 16) that scene paintmg wa 
introduced by Sophocles (see Diet Ard bt 
Theatriim) Some have asserted that it mus 
be a different Agatharchus whom Alcibiade 
kept by force to work in his bouse, and who i 
mentioned as alive m the time of Zeuxis (Plnl 
Ale 16, Andoo zii Ale § 17) hut there is ni 
difficulty in supposing the same man to hav 
pamted as early as b c 460 and as late as B c 
415 

Agathemerus {‘AyaBripepos) 1 The autho 
of ‘A Sketch, of Geography in Epitome’ {ip 
y«iiypa!plas uTOTuircoireis iv tiTiToprj), probabl; 
lived about the begiimmg of the 8rd centur 
after Christ The work consists chiefly o 
extracts from Ptolemy and other earherwnters 
It 18 pnnted in Hudson’s Geogr Script Gr 
Minores — 2 A physician m the Ist cent afte: 
Chnst, bom nt Lacedaemon and a pupil of Cor 
nutuB, m whose house he became acquamted witl 
Persius about Aji 60 

Agathias (’Ayaflfas), a Byzantine writer, borr 
about A D 536 at Mynna m Aeolia, practised ai 
an advocate at Constantinople, whence he ob 
tamed his surname ScJiolasticits (which wore 
signified on advocate m his tune), and died aboui 
Aji 5B2 He wrote many epigrams (see Antlio 
logia Graeco), but his pnncipal work was hii 
History m five hooks, whicii is also extant, anc 
is of considerable value It contains the his 
tory from ajj 668-558, a period remarkable foi 
important events, such as the conquest of Ital; 
by Narses and the exploits of Behsonus ovei 
the Goths and Bulgarians — Editions By Nie 
bnhr, Bonn, 1828 , Dindotf, 1871 

Agathlnus, a Greek physician in the ls‘ 
cent A.D , bom at Sparta He was tutor o: 
Archigenes He founded a medical schoo 
called the Eclectici “What remams of hi! 
wntmgs IS prmted in Kuhn's Addiianienia 
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Agathoclea {’Aya96K\eia), mistress of Pto- 
lemy IV , king of Egypt, nnd sister of his min- 
ister Agatliocles She and her brother rv ere put 
to death on the death of Ptolemy (b c 205) 

Agathocles (’A7a0oKA.7ls) 1 A Sicilian, raised 
himself from a humble station to be t 3 Tnnt of 
Syracuse and ruler of Sicily, bj his abihty in 
handling mercenai’y troops and making them 
sen e his purpose Born at Thermae, n tomi of 
Sicily subject to Cartilage, he is said to hare 
been exposed ulieu on infant, bj his fathei, 
Carcinns of Bhogmin, in consequence of a sue 
cession of troublesome dreams, portending that 
he would be a source of much ci il to Sicily 
His mothoi, howeier, secietlj preserved his 
life, and at 7 jears old he was restored to his 
father, who liad long repented of his conduct to 
tile child him he was taken to Syracuse 
nnd brought up as a potter His strength and 
irersonal beautj, and his prowess iii military 
Ber\ ice, recommended him to Danins, a noble 
Syracusan, who drew him from obscurity, nnd 
on whose death he mained Ins rich widow, and 
so became one of the wealthiest citizens m 
Syracuse His ambitious schemes then deve 
loped tliemseh es, and he w ns driven mto exile 
lifter seieral changes of fortune, he collected 
an army which oierawed the Sjracusans, 
favoured ns he w as by Hamilcar and the Car- 
thaginians, and was restored under an oath that 
he would not interfere wrth the democracj, 
which oath ho kept by murdeiing 1000 and 
bamsliing GOOD citizens He was immediately 
declared sovereign of Sjnacuso, under the title 
of Autocrator, b c 317 In the course of a few 
years the whole of Sicilj which was not under 
the dominion of Carthage submitted to him 
In E c 310 he was defeated at Himera by tire 
Carthaginians, under Hamilcar, w ho straight- 
wny laid siege to Syracuse, whereupon he 
fomed the bold design of aicrting the rum 
winch threatened him, b^ carrying the war rnto 
Africa He landed and burnt his ships His 
successes weie most brilliant and rapid He 
constantly defeated the troops of Carthage, but 
was at length summoned from Africa bv the 
aflaii-h of Sicily, where manj cities had revolted 
from him, b c 807 These he reduced, after 
makmg a treatj with the Carthaginians He 
had previous!} assumed the title of king of 
Sicilj Ho afterwards plundered the Lipari 
isles, nnd also carried his arms into Italy, in 
order to attacl,. the Bmttii But his last days 
were embittered by famil} misfortunes His 
grandson Archagathus murdered lus son Aga- 
thoclos, for the sake of succeeding to the crowm, 
and the old king feared that the rest of his 
family w ould share his fate He nccordinglj sent 
lus wife Texena and her two children to Egypt, 
her native country, and Ins own death followed 
almost immediately, b c 289, after a reign of 28 
years, and in the 72nd year of his age [For his 
mercenaries, the Mamertini, see jMESsA^A] 
Other authors speak of Ins being poisoned by 
Maeno, nn associate of Archagathus The 
poison, wo are told, was concealed in a quill 
winch he used as a toothpick (Diod \i\ -xxi , 
J ustin \sn 1 S ) — 2 Of Pella, father of Lysi 
machus — 3 Son of Ljsimachus, was defeated 
and taken pnsoner by Dromichaetis, king of 
the Getae, about b c 292, but w as sent back to 
his father with presents In 287 he defeated 
Demetrius Pohorcetes At the instigation of 
his stepmother, Arsinoe, Lysimachus cast him 
mto prison, where he was murdered (284) by 
Ptolemaeus Ceraunus (Plut Demetr 89 ff )— 4 
Brotlicr Of Agathoclea — 5 A Greek historian. 
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of uncer'tain date, wrote the Cpciciis, which was 
extensively read m antiquity, and is referred to 
m Cic dc Div 1 24, 60, Athen pp 376, 615 

Agathodaemon (’AyaBoSal^wp or ’AyaBhs 
6e6s) 1 The ‘ Good Deit} ’ or Genius, the im- 
personation of prosperity , especiall} of natural 
fruitfulness, called by the Romans ‘ Bonus 
Eventus ’ (Plin H N x\xv i ^ 23), and in Greece 
sometimes identified with Dionysus, as particu- 
larly giving increase of vineyards Hence pro 
bnbly the honour paid to him at banquets, 
where at the end of the banquet a libation of 
pure wine w as poured for him, followed by the 
^ean (Aristoph Eq lOG , Athen pp G76, G92) 
Hence, too, he was represented as holdmg a 
patera m one hand and (as connected with 
Demetei) com and poppies in the other (Plm 
jET N xxmv § 77) or with the liom of Amal- 
thea (Paus vi 26, 4) It is notewoitliy that lus 
oldest symbol was a snake (Ser\ ad Geoig iii 
il7 , Lampnd JElagab 28) — 2 Of Alexandna, 
the designer of some maps to accompany 
Ptolemy’s Geograph} Copies of these maps 
are found appended to several MSS of Ptolemv 

Agathon. ( AydBaiv), an Athenian tragic poet, 
bom about b c 447, of a rich and respectable 
family, was a friend of Eunpides and Plato, and 
a follower of Gorgins, by whom he was probably 
influenced in the rhetoric of his dramas He 
gamed lus first victoiw m 417 in honour of 
which Plato represents the Symposium to have 
been given, which he has made the occasion of 
his dialogue so called In 407, he v isitcd the 
court of Aichelaus, king of Macedonia, where 
lus friend Euripides was also a guest at the 
same time He died about 400, at the age of 
47 The poetic merits of Agathon were con 
siderable, and in reputation he came next to the 
tliree great Tragedians, but his poetr} w ns cha- 
racterised by prettiness rather than force or 
sublimity Aristophanes represents him ns 
effeminate (Eccics 100 ff ) His innovations in 
Tragedy w ere (1) that ho composed clioiic odes 
unconnected with tlie subject which could be 
sung ns orchestral interludes m any play 
{ififfdAiga) , (2) that he departed from the ex- 
hausted mythical subjects, and invented plots 
of Ins ow n, as in his play called ’'AvBos (Anst 
Poet 0, § 7 , 18, t;§ 17, 22) In the Thesmo 
pJtonacusae of Aristophanes he is ridiculed for 
Ins effeminacy, bemg brought on the stage in 
female diess 

Agathyrna, Agathymum {’AydBvpva, ov 
’AyaBuppaTos Agatha), a Sikel town on the N 
coast of Sicily 

Agathyrsi (’AydBupcroi), apeople in European 
Sarmatia, with a mjthical founder Agathj-rsus, 
son of Heracles (Hdt iv 10), on the rn or 
Mans (Marosefi) in Trans} Ivania From their 
practice of staining their 
slnn with a blue dye the} 
are called by Virgil (Acn 
i\ 146) pich Agathyisi 
(Of Plin H N iv ^ 88 , 

Gflom ) 

Agave {'Ayairli), daugh- 
ter of Cadmus, wife of 
Echion, and mother of 
Pentheus She is said to 
have accused her sister 
Semele of falsely repre- 
sentmg Zeus as the father 
of her child, whence the 
subsequentiev enge of Dio 
nysus Wlien Pentheus 
attempted to prev ent the women from celebrat 
mg the Dionysiac festiv als on mount Cithaeron, 
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lio was tom to pieces there by Agave, who m 
her frenzj belies eel him to be a wild beast 
(Ov ilf 111 725) [PE^T^EUS ]— One of tho 
Nereids, one of tho DanaTds, aud one of tho 
Amazons, ii ere also called Agavae 
Agbatana [EcBATA^ v ] 

Agdistis (’A75f(rTis), an androgjnous deitj, 
tho offspring of Zeus and Earth, connected m itli 
a Phrygian worship of Attes or Attis [See 
further under Attis and CiBELr ] 

Agedincum or Agcdicura (Sens), the chief 
town of the Sononos in Gallia Lugdunensis 
Agelndas (’AyeKddas), an eminent statunrj of 
Argos, the instructor of tho three great masters, 
Pludias, MjTon, and Polycictus Ho seems to 
have worked from tho end of tho Gth century 
B c to the middle of tho 6th (See Diet Aniiq 
Bv Sculjiiura) 

Agelaus (’A-vf Anor) 1 Son of Heracles and 
Omphalo, and founder of tho house oi Croesus 
— 2 Son of Damastor and one of tho suitors 
of Penelope, slam by Ulysses — 3 A slave of 
Pnom, i\ho exposed tho infant Pans on mount 
Ida, in consequence of n dream of his mother 
—4 Brother of Meleager 
Agonor (’Ari'ji cop) 1 Son of Poseidon and 
Libya, founder of tho Phoenician race, li in 
brother of Bolus, and father of Cadmus, Phoenix, 
Cdix, Thasus, Phineus, and according to some 
of Europa also Tho settlement of various 
nations is figured in the mi th that those sons 
being sent m pursuit of their sister, m hen Zeu» 
carried her off, settled down in tho inrious 
lands nliich they reached {II sii 93, xm 590 ) 
Virgil {Aon i 838) calls Carthago tho city of 
Agenor — 2 Son of lasiis, and father of Aigns 
Panoptes, king of Argos — 3 Son and successor 
of Tnopas, in the kingdom of Argos — 4 Son of 
Pleuroii and Xanthippe, and grandson of Acto 
Ins — 5 Son of Phegcus, king of Psoplns, m 
Arcadia He and his brother Pronons slew 
Alcmaeon, when ho wanted to give tho celo 
brated necklace and peplus of Harmonia to Ihb 
second wife Callirrhoo [PiiErEOs] Tho tno 
brothers were afterwards killed by Aniphoterus 
and Acatnan, tho sons of Alomaoon and Gallir 
rhoe — 6 Son of tho Trojan Antoiior and The 
ano, one of tho bravest among tho Trojans, was 
wounded by Achilles, but rescued by Apollo 
AgenSrIdes (’ATijvopfSTjr), a descendant of an 
Agenor, such as Cadmus, Phineus, and Persons 
Agesander, a sculptor of Ehodes in tho 2nd 
century b c , who, m conjunction mth Poly 
dorus and Athenodoms, sculptured tho group of 
Laocoon This celebrated group ii ns discovered 
in the year 150G, near the baths of Titus on tho 
Esqnihne hdl it is now preson ed in tho mu 
seum of the Vatican [Laocoox ] 

Agesflaus (’AyqcrlAaos), king of Sparta 1 
Son of Doryssus, reigned 44 years, and died 
about BC 886 He was contemporary with the 
legislation of Lycurgus (Pans in 2, 3) — 2 Son 
of Ardiidamus H , succeeded hjs half brother 
Agis n , B c 398, exeludmg, on the ground of 
spurious birth, and by the interest of Lysandor, 
his nephew Leotvchides From 89G to 394 ho 
earned on the war m Asia Minor with success, 
and was preparing to adi ance into tho heart of 
the Persian empire, when he was summoned 
home to defend his country against Thebes, 
COTinth, and Argos, winch had been induced by 
^axerxes to take up arms against Sparta 
GJough full of disappointment, he promptly 
obeyed, and in the course of tho same year 
(394) he met and^feated at Coronea in Boeotia 
the allied foices (Xen Hell iv 8) During the 
next four years he regained for his coMtry 
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much of its former supremacy, till at length tho 
fatal battle of Lonclra, 371, overthrew for e\or 
tlio pow or of Sparta, and gave tho supremacy 
for a timo to Thohes Foi the next few years 
Sparta had almost to struggle for its tvistcnce 
amid dangers without and within, and it was 
chiefly ow mg to the skill, courage, and presence 
of mind of Agcsilaiis that sho weathered tho 
storm In 3G1 lie crossed w ith a body of Lace 
daemoiiian mercenaries into Egypt to assist 
Tnchos against Persia When Acctaiiobis rose 
against Tachos, ho gained the throne cliicdv by 
tho help of Vgcsilaiis whom ho lowardod by a. 
gift of 230 talents But Agosilaus dud, while 
preparing for his xoynge home, in tho winter of 
3G1-3C0, after a life of ahoM 80 yoai-s and a 
reign of 38 His body w as Linbalmed in wax, 
and hnned at Sparta In person Agosilaus was 
small, mean loolang, and lame, on which last 
ground ohjcctioii had been made to bis acecs 
sion.an oracle, curiously fulfilled, having wtinied 
Sparta of cmIs ai aiting bci under a ‘lame 
BoyetLignty ’ In his reimi, indeed, her fall took 
place, hilt not through him for ho was one of 
tho host citizens and generals that Sparta eicr 
had His life is i ritten by Plutarch and Cor- 
nelius Nepos 

Ageslpolis (’Ayncrho\is), king of Sparta 1 
Succeeded hia father Pausanias, while yet a 
minor, in b c OOl, and reigned 11 years. As 
soon ns his minority ceased, he tookanaotiio 
part in tho wars in which Sparta was then 
engaged with tho other slates of Greece In 
800 ho iinndcd Argohs with success, m 883 ho 
took tho city of MnntiiiCa, m 881 ho went to the 
nssislanco of Acanthus and Apollonia against 
tho Ohnthmns, and died iii 880 during this war 
in the peninsula of Pallciio —2 Son of Cloom- 
brotus, reigned 0110 scar, B c 371 — 3 Succeeded 
Cloomcncs m B c 220, but w as soon deposed by 
Ins colleague Lycurgus ho afterwards took 
refngo with tho Romans 

Aggonus Urblcus, a writer on tho soiencc of 
the Agnmoiisorcs, mav perhaps liax o In cd at tho 
latter part of tho 4 th criitury of our era His 
works nro printed in Goesms lici Atjrartae 
Aiictorcs, Scrijitores GromaiicifCi Laclimann 

Aggranunes or Xnnclraines (HasSpcfuTjr), tlio 
ruler of tho Gangnndae and j?rasii in India, 
when Alexander invaded India, B c 327 

Agios (’A^far), one of tho so-called Cyclic 
poets, who wrote probably before b c 700 Ho 
was a naliy o of Troczen, and wtoIo tlio Nifo-roi, 
or return of tlio Greeks Proclus giycs a sum- 
mary of the poem, yihicli described tho od 
ventures of Agamemnon and Iilonelaus after 
tlio fall of Troy , and the wanderings of other 
heroes 

Aginnum (Apeu), tho chief town of tho Nitio 
brigcs m Gallia Aquitanica 

Agis {’'Ayis), kings of Sparta. 1 Son of 
Eurystbcncs, the founder of tbo family of the 
Agidao — 2 Son of Arcbidamns IL, reigned B c 
427-398 Ho took an active part in tlio Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and invaded Attica several 
times (Time u 2 , Xon Hell i 1, 2 ) TVliilo 
Alcibiadcs was at Sparta be was tbo guest of 
Agis, and is said to have seduced his wife 
Timaea , in consequence of wlucli Leotyohides, 
tho son of Agis, was excluded from tho throne 
ns illegitimate-^ Son of Arclndamus IHi 
reigned b c 838-330, attempted to overthrow 
tho Macedonian power in Europe, while Alex 
nnder the Great was in Asia, but was defeated 
and lalled in battle by Antipater m 380 — 4 
Son of Eudamidns H , reigned B c 241-240 
He attempted to re estabhsh the institutions of 
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liYcnrgnB, and to effect a thorough refonn in | Aglaus {’Ay\a6s), a poor citizen of Psophis 
the Spartan state, but he i\as resisted bj his , m Arcadia, whom the Delphic oracle declared 
coUea^o Leonidas IT and the wealthj, was happier than Gyges long of Lj dia, on account 
thrown into prison, and was there put to death of his contented disposition Pausanias places 
by command of the ephors, along with his him m the time of Croesus (Plin S N -ni 
motherAgesishata, and his grandmother Archi- §161, Pans vui 38,7) 

damia. Agnaptus, an architect who built the porch 

Agis, a poet of Argos, a flatterer of Ale'can- called by Ins name in the Altis at Olympia 
derthe Groat (Curt nu 5, Arrian, Anab > 9) (Paus 16, 4, vi 20, 7) 

AglaTa (’AyAata) 1 One of the CnvniTEB Agnodice (’AyvooiKij), nu Athenian maiden, 

or Graces 2 Wife of Charopns and mother was the fiist of her sev to learn midwifery, 

of Nireus, who came from the island of Sime winch a law of Atliens forbade any woman to 

n"nmst Troy (2Z n 071) learn Dressed as a man, she obtamed instruc- 

°Aglaopheine [SirekesI tion from a physician named Hieiophilus, and 

Aglaophon ('AyAaoijiajj') 1 Pamter of afterwords practised her art with success 
Tliasos, father and instructor of Polignotub Summoned before the Aieiopagus by the envy 
and Aristophon, lived about b c 600 (Plat of the other practitioners, she was obliged to 
Gorg p 148 n) — 2 Painter, lived about n c disclose her sev, and was not only acquitted, 
420, probably grandson of No 1 but obtamed the repeal of the obnoxious law 

Aglauros ('AyAat/poj) — less correctly Agrau- This tale, though often repeated, does not 
Joe — 1 Daughterof Actaeus 1st king of Athens, deserve much credit, as it rests on the authority 
wife of Cecrops and mother of Ery sichtlion, of Hyginus alone (Eah 274) 

Aglauros 2, Herse and Pandrosos — 2 Daughter Agnonides (’Ayi'aivlBijs), an Athenian dem- 
of Cecrops and Aglauros 1 The legends con- agogtic, mduced the Athenians to sentence 

ceming her must be carefully distinguished Phocion to death (b c 818), but was shortly 

a Athene gav e a chest in which was the child afterwaids put to death himself by the Athe- 
EnicirrnoNnjs to the three daughters of mans (Pint Plioc ) Com Nepos calls him 
Cecrops — ^Aglauros, Pandrosos and Herse — to Agnon (Nep Fhoc ) 

presen e unopened Pandrosos obey ed, but hei Agoracritns (’AyopaKpiros), a statuary of 
two sisters opened the chest and saw the child Paros, flourished B c 410—128, and was the 
with a snake twined round it As a punish favourite pupil of Phidias (Paus iv 84) 
ment, according to some they were Inlled by From a similarity of style and peihaps from 
the serpent, according to others, they wore direct help or yiartnership m work, it resulted 
driven mad and throw themselves from the that some statues weio \ ariously attributed to 
rooks of the Acropolis (Pans i 18, Eur Phidias and to Agoracritus Tlius the Nemesis 
Jon, 207, Apollod la 14) b According to at Ehamnus is said by Pausanias (i 83) to be 
Ovnd, -Me/ 11 710, no immediate punishment the work of Phidias , but by Pliny (jS" N ssevvi. 
-fell upon the sisters, but Athene filled Aglauros, § 17) to bo by Agoracritus Phny tolls the im- 
as the more guilty, with jealousy, so that she probable tale that this statue was fiist nn Apliro- 
preventod Hermes from visiting her sister dite for Athens, and was turned into a Nemesis 
Herse, and was by him turned into stone c by its author and sent to Ehamnus because 
Aglauros is wedded to Ares and is mother of the Athenians fav cured Alcamenes, his riv al 
Alcippe [sec HLiBnumoTKios] d Aglauros Agoraea and Agoraeus (’Ajopala and ’Ayo- 
was an Attic maiden who oticred herself up as poToy), epithets of several divmities who were 
a sacrifice for the slate in time of war there considered as the protectors of the assemblies 
fore there was a temple to her on the Acropolis of the people in the agora, such as Zeus, 
where the Ephcbi on first assuming arms took Athene, Aitemis, and Hermes 
an oath of loyal dev otion to their country Agraei (’AypaToi), a people of Aetoha on the 
(Dem F L 'p 488, § 803 and Schol , Poll vni Achelous (Time in lOG , Strab p 449) 

105, Diet Ant s v Ejphcbus) The origin of Agraule (’AypnuAi) and ’AypoAij ’AypvAevs), 

the legend m a and b cannot be traced with any an Attic demus of the tribe Erechtheis, named 

certainty, it is suggested that it arose from the after Aglvbros, No 2 

chest carried by the appTji/itlpoi oi ^pcrijcpdpoi ' As Agraulos [Aglauros ] 

regards the legend in <7, it must bo observed Agrous (’Aypeur), a hunter, a surname of 

that the three maidens represent the deities of Pan and Aristaeus 

dew fertilising the fields, and that they must Agn Decumates, tithe lands, the name given 
Jiave been at one time identified with Athene by the Eomans to a part of Germany, E of the 
m her relations to the land of Attica Hence Ehine and N of the Danube, which they took 
wo find both Aglauros and Pandrosos used ns possession of when the Germans retired east- 
actual surnames for Athene Tlio temple of ward, and winch they gave to Gauls and subse- 
"the oath must hav o replaced a slmiio of Athene quently to their own v eterans on the payment 
Aglauros, the protectress of Athens in war, and of a tenth of the produce (dccitma) About a d 
when the name Aglauros alone remained it 100 these lands w ere incorporated m the Eomon 
was necessary to suppose that she was no un empire (Tnc Germ 29) 

Jaitliful maiden, hut one who had saved the Agricola, Cn Julius, bom June 18th, a d 
country The story of the sacrifice and also 37, at Poram Julii {FrCjus m Prov ence), was 
that of the fall from the rocks in all piohahihty the son of Julius Graeemus, who was executed 
pomt to an old human sacrifice, such as was m by Caligula, and Julia Procilla He received a 
fact mode to Athene Aglauros in the Cyprian careful education , he first served in Britain, 
Salamis Tlie connexion of Athene and a d GO, under Suetonius Panlmus , was quaes- 
Aglauros appears also m the festiv al of Plyn tor m Asia in 03 , was gov emor of Aquitania 
"term From the fact that Aglauros is joined from 74 to 76 , and was consul in 77, when he 
"With Ares as one of the ter opes (Poll viu lOG, betrothed his daughter to the histonan Tacitus, 
cf Dom p 803) in whose names oaths were and in the following year gave her to him m 
"taken, it has been recently surmised that mamnge In 78 he received the government 
Aglauros was a transference from the Theban of Bntam, which he held for 7 years, during 
cult of Ennys Tilpbossa, wife of Ares which time he subdued the whole of the country 
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with tho o':ceplion of the liiphlantls of Calcilonia, 
and In his wise administration introduced 
among the inhahitants the language and cinh 
Ration of Romo Ho n as recalled in 85 through 
tho jcaloufiv of Doniitian, and on his return 
hied in retirement till Ins death in U3, which 
acconlmg to some ^ as occasioned bj poison, 
administered bj order of Domitian His 
oh iricter IS draim in tho brightest colours by 
his poll in lau Tacitus, nhose Life of Agricola 
has come down to us 

Agrigcntnm {’A-tpaynJ 'AicpoLyavTh oj, Agn 
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Batanca, Trachonitis, and Auranitis On the 
death of Caligula (41), Agrippa, who was at the 
time in Rome, assisted Claudius in gaming 
possession of the empire As a reward for Ins 
sen ices Judaea and Sanmna w ere aune-red to 
his dominions By lus avifo Cj-pros he had n 
son Agiippa, and three daughters, Berenice, 
Hlarianino, and Drnsilla — 2 Son of Agnppa I , 
was educated at tho court of Claudius, and 
at tho time of Ins fathei’s death was 17 jears 
old Claudius 1 ept luin at Rome, and sent 

„ Ciispius Fadus as procuratoi of tho kingdom, 

'intiiins ffirr/rnfi), a town on the S const of I- which thus again became a Roman proiince 

1 On the death of Herodcs, king of Chalcis (48), his 
little prinoipahtj was giien to Agrippa, a ho 
siibsequenth received an accession of territon 
Before the outbreak of the war wsth the 
Romans, Agnppa attempted in v am to dissuade 
the Jews from lebelhng He sided with tlie- 
Romans in the war , and after the captuio of 
Jerusalem, he vreiit with lus sister Berenice to 
Rome, and died m the 70th year of his age, 
A. D 100 [For both of the above see further m 
DirUonary of the Biife] 

Agnppa, M Vipsanius, bom m n c 08, of an 
obscure familv, studied with young Cctavms 
(afterw ards the emperor Augustus) at Apollonia 
in Hlyria , and upon tho murder of Caesar m 
44, was one of the fiiends of Octavins, who ad 
vised him to proceed immediately to Romo 
In tho civil w ars which followed, and which 
* terminated in giving Augustus the sov ereignty 
of the Roman world, Agnppa took an active 
I part , and his military abilities, combined with 
Ins promptitude and energy, contiibuted greatly 
to that lesult In 11 Agnppa, who was then 
praetor, commanded pait of the forces of Augus- 
tus in tlie Perusinmn wai In 88 he obtained 
great success m Gaul and Germanv , m 87 he 
was consul For his naval campaign, against 
Sox Pompoms he piovided a harbour for his 
slups in the course of the years 88 aud 37 by 
cutting through tho strips of land which separ 
ated the lake Luennus from the sea and tho 
lake Av emus from the Luennus, thus forming 
tho Portus Julius (Veig Georg n ICl , Her 
A P C3 , Veil n 81 , Dio Cass xlix 14 , Plin 
RN XVI 57) InBC 86 ho defeated Sex Pom 

In. 
31 he 
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Sicilv, about 24 niihs from tho8ca,botupcii the 
Aciagas {riinin ih .S Biagjo), and Hjpsas 
\1 1 'lmc Drago) It ivas colebiated for its 
wealth and iiopulousiiobs, and till its destme 
lion bv the Garth i^imaiis (u c 405) was one of 
tho most splendid title, of the ancitnt world 

fLn.'lfc/'rv Empedocks It was ptius at Jljlae and finally“aT NmdocYus 

n , --0 h lie «eeiv ed tho naval crown In I 

n t 0(0, was uiitlerthegovcnimout 

of tho true! tjiaiit Phalli is (about 
"liOl aud suLscqueiitlv under that 
of 1 heron (488-472), whoso praiRcs 
arc cokhr itcd l>\ Pindar After its 
di -'niction bv the Cartliiiginians, 
nr 400 it was nbuiltbi Timoleon, 
but it never rt gamed Us former 
grtitntss Vftor iiiuh rgoiiig niaiiv 
vitiasitudcs it at kiigtli came into 
th. power of tho Romans (210), m 
V ho^o hands it reiiiuinoJ Tlicrcaio 
still gigantic remains of tlit ancient 
< tv ts[w.ciillv o' thf Olvmpiruin, 

°'‘tv!ip!( oi til! Olvnipiaii Zeus 

1 commanded the fleet of . Augustus at the battle 
Imppa HerSdoB 1 ^ <1 second time m 28, aud 

m,* cAn nnrl 1 ?* m 27 His greatness apicar'i no 

grat knnof Hf hsl till, f rr at <tud | less in lus public works from his nediltsliipm 8 ) 

Dn.MiK t)u von of T.hpnnl Ti. . restoration 
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Coin or \prlpna e third Consuhihlp 
'Cf Ipp t caring iho na\ al cro m rei N eptuno 


.on of rib<.niis The cognomen 
A niiu wni ;.iven to him m complniient to 
i vy til lit. \„nnp t Having given ofTenee to 
111 uish wa- thrown into prw m , but Cab 

lib , and g n <. him the tclrareh ts of Abilene, 


of nqncducts and 
sewers, the building of llio Tulinn Aqueduct, 
the Porticus ICeptnni m the Campus, bis Thor- 
mae and tlio Pantheon, and in Gaul the mng 
inficcnt aqueduct to supplj Nemausus (Nmios) 
now called tho Pont du Gard Ho also coinple 
ted the siirv 03 of tbo Roman w orld begun by 
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Julius Caesar, from n hick he formed the map 
engraved on marble and aftcraards placed in 
the Porticus PoUne In 21 he married Juha, 
daughter of Augustus He had been mamcd 
twice before, first to Pompoma, daughter of 
T Pomponius Atlicus, and next to Unrcelln, 
niece of Augustus He continued to be cm 
ployed m i anous mihtnry commands m Gaul, 
SpamfwherehesubduedtlieCantabnansB c 18), 
Sj ria (where he founded the colony of Berytns, 
Beyrout), and Pannonia, till his death in B c 12 
By his first wife Pompoma, Agrippa had Vip- 
sama, married to Tiberius, the successor of 
Augustus , and by his third wife, Juha, he had 
2 daughters, Julia, married to L AemihusPau- 
lus, andAgnppina, married to Germanicus, and 
8 sons, Cams Caesar, Lucius Caesar [Caesar], 
and Agnppa Postnmus, who v as banished by 
Augustus to the island of Planasia, and was 
put to death by Tiberius at his accession, a d 14 
(Tac Ann i 3, u 89, 40) In manner ho is de 
scnbed as blunt, “ vir rusticitati propior quam 
deliciis ” (Plin H N xxvi ^ 2G), though of his 
good taste his works are suflicient proof The 
“ torntas ” is shown in the stem expression of 
his face as preserved to us in coins and busts 
Agnppa, PostumuG [feee abov e ] 
Agnppina 1 Daughter of M Vipsanius 
Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
married Germanicus, b} whom she had inne 
children, among whom w ere the emperor Cali 
gula, and Agnppina, the mother of hero She 
was distinguished for her virtues and heroism, 
and shared all the dangers of her husband’s 
campaigns On his death in a D 17 she returned 
to Italj , but the favour w ith which she was re- 
ceived by the people increased the hatred and 
jealousy which Tiberius and his mother Lma 
had long entertained towards her For some 
years Tiberius disguised his hatred, but at length 
under the pretext that she was forming am- 
bitious plans, he banished her to the island of 
Pandatana (a d 80), where she died 3 years 
oftenvnrds, \ d 83, probably bj i oluntarj star- 
vation (Tac. Ami i-vi , Suet Any Gi,Tib 53, 
Dio Cass Iviii 22) — 2 Dauglitei of Germanicus 
and Agnppma [No 1 ], and mother of the em 
peror Nero, was bom at Oppidum Ubioram, 
oftenvards called in honour of her Colonia 
Agrippina, now Cologne She was beautiful 
and mtelligent, but licentious, cruel, and am- 
bitious She was first married to Cn Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (ad 28), bj whom she had a son, 
afterwards the emperor Nero , next to Crispus 
Passienus , and thirdly to the empei or Clau 
dius (19), although she was his niece In 60, 
she prevailed upon Claudius to adopt her son, 
to the prejudice of his own son Britannicus , 
and in order to secure the succession for her 
son, she poisoned the emperor in 64 Dpon 
the accession of Nero, who was then only 17 
jears of ago, she governed the Roman empire 
for a few years in his name Tlie young cm 
peror soon became tired of the ascendency of 
Ins mother, and after malving sev eral attempts 
to shake off her autlioritj , he caused her to bo 
assassinated m 69 (Tac Ann mi xiii xiv , Dio 
Cass lix -hti , Suet Claud 48, 44 , Nor 6, G ) 
Agrippinenses [Colonlv. Aokippina ] 
Agnus ("'Aypios) 1 Son of Poithaon and 
Euryte, and brother of Ooneus, king of Calydon 
in Aetolia his six sons, of whom one was 
Thersites, deprived Ooneus of lus kingdom, and 
gav e it to their father , but Agnus and four of 
las sons wore afterwards slain by Diomedos, 
the grandson of Oeneus (J7 mv 117 , Pans ii 
25 , Ov Her ix 168 , Hyg Fab 173) — 2 Son 
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of Odysseus and Circe, accordmg to a doubtful 
hne m Hes F/t 1018 

Agroeclus or Agroetlus, a Roman gramma 
nan, probably hved in the 6th century aftei 
Chnst, and wrote an extant work De Ortho 
grajihia ct Differentia Sermonis, which is 
printed m Putschius, Gravimaticae Latmae 
Auctorcs Antiqiii, pp 226C-2275 
Agron {‘'Aypojy) 1 Son of Ninus, the first of 
the Lj dian djuasty of the Heraclidae — 2 Son 
of Pleuratus, king of Hlyria, died b c 281, and 
was succeeded by his wife Teuta, though he 
left a son Pinnes or Pmneus by his first wife, 
Triteuta, whom he had divorced (Dio Cass 
3XXIV 4G, 151 , Polyb u 2 ) 

Agrotera [Artewis ] 

Agryle [Agraule ] 

Agyiens {’Ayvitvs), a surname of Apollo, as 
the protector of the streets and public places 
Agylla (’'AyuA.Aa), the ancient Greek name of 
the Etruscan town of Caere 
Agyrlnm (’Ayvpiov ’Ayvptvalos, Agyrinensis 
S I’thppo d'Argiro), a town in Sicily on the 
Cyamosorns, NAV of Centunpae and NE of 
Enna, the birth place of the histonin Diodorus 
The town was originally Sikel, but had adopted 
the special worship of Heracles, perhaps re 
placing some nati\ e deitj 
Agyrrhius {' Ayvpptos), an Athenian, after 
being in prison many j ears foi embezzlement 
of pubhc moiiej , obtamed about b c 895 the 
restoration of the Theoncon, and also raised to 
three obols the pay for attending the assembly 
Ho was appointed to command the fleet in b c 
889 (Xen Sell iv 8, 81 , Dem c Timoc p 
742, 5 134 , Anst ’AO UoA 41 ) 

Ahala, Serxnllus, the name of several distin 
guished Romans, who held v anous high offices 
m the state from b c 478 to 842 Of these the 
best Itnown is C Servilius Ahala, magister 
equitura in 439 to the dictator L Cmoinnatus, 
when he slew Sp ilAELrcs m the forum, because 
he refused to appear before the dictator (Liv 
V 9) Aliala vvas afterwards brought to trial, 
and only escaped condemnation bj a voluntary 
exile 51 Brutus claimed descent on tlie 
mother’s side from this Ahala (cf Cic Att 
Mil 40) 

Ahama, a town in Etruria, NE of Volsmii 
(Liv X 25) 

Ahenobarbus, Domitius, the name of a dis 
tinguished Roman family Tliey are said to 
have obtained the surname of Ahenobarbus, i e 
‘ Brazen Beard ’ or ‘ Red Beaid,’ because the 
Dioscuri announced to one of their ancestors 
the victory of the Romans ov er the Latins at 
lake Regillus (n c 49G), and, to confirm the 
tiuth of what they said, stroked his black hair 
and beard, which immediately became red 
(Suet Ncr 1 , Plut Aemil 25) — 1 Cn , ple- 
beian aedile B c 19G, praetor 194, and consul 
192, when he fought against the Bon — 2 Cn , 
son of No 1, consul suflectus in 162 — 3 Cn , 
son of No 2, consul 122, conquered the Alio 
broges in Gaul, in 121, at the confluence of the 
Sulga and Rhodanus He was censor in 115 
with Gaecihns 5Iotellus The Via Domitia in 
Gaul was made by him (Cic Font 4, 18 , 12, 
80, Clu 42, 119, Strab iv p 191)— 4 Cn , 
son of No 3, tribune of the plebs 104, brought 
forward the law {Lex Doimtia), by which the 
election of the priests was transfened fiom the 
collegia to the people The people afterwards 
elected him Pontifex Sloximus out of gratitude 
He was consul m 9G, and censor in 92, with 
Licinius Crassus, the orator In his censorship 
ho and his colleague shut up the schools of the 
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Latm rhetoricians but otherwise their censor 
ship nas marked by their ancient dispntes (Liv 
jBp Ivii , Cic J 07 O Deiot 11, SI) — 5 L , brother 
of No 4, praetor in Sicily, probably in 9G, and 
consul m 94, belonged to the party of Sulla, and 
was murdered at Eome in 82, liy order of tlie 
younger Manus His cruelty is noticed in Cic 
Verr°Y 3 — 6 Cn , son of No 4, married Cor- 
nelia, daughter of L Cmna, consul in 87, and 
joined the Marian party He was proscribed 
by Sulla in 82, and fled to Afnca, where he was 
defeated and killed by Cn Pompey in 81 — 
7 L (the friend of Cicero), son of No 4,marned 
Porcia, the sister of M Cato, and was a staunch 
and courageous supporter of the anstocratical 
party He was aedile in Gl, praetor m 58, and 
consul m 64 On the breaking out of the civil 
war in 49 he threw himself into Corfimum, but 
was compelled by his own troops to surrender 
to Caesar He next went to Massflia, and, after 
the surrender of that town, repaired to Pompey 
in Greece he fell in the battle of Pharsaha 
(48), where he commanded the left wing, and, 
according to Cicero’s assertion in the second 
Philippic (11, 27), by the hand of Antony (Caes 
B C 1 G, 16, 111 99, cf index to Cicero’s 
letters) — 8 Cn , son of No 7, was taken with 
his father at Corfimum (49), was present at the 
battle of Phnisaha (48), and returned to Italy 
in 4G, when he was pardoned by Caesar After 
Caesar’s death in 44, he commanded the repub 
licai fleet in the Ionian sen He afterwards 
became reconciled to Antony vhom he aceom 
pamcd in his campaign against the Parthians 
in SO He was consul in S2, and deserted to 
Augustus shortly before the battle of Actium. 
— 9 L , son 01 No 8, mamed Antonia, the 
daughter of .Antony by Octana , was aedile in 
22, and consul in 16 , and, after his consulship, 
commanded the Roman army in Germany and 
crossed the Elbe (Tac Ann iv 44) He died 
A D 25 — 10 Cn , son of No 9, consul 4 d 82, 
married Agrippma, daughter of Germanicus, and 
was father of the emperor Nero [AoRrppiNA ] 
Ajax (Alar) 1 &on of Telamon, kmg of 
Salamis, by Periboea or Enboea, and grandson 
of Aeacus In the Homeric legend, however, 
he IS merely known as son of Telamon There 
IS no hint of the descent from Aeacus, and 
therefore from Zeus, nor of his being a cousin 
of Aciulles The assignment to him of the left 
wmg in the fleet with his 12 Salanunian ships 
(while Achilles held the right) belongs to the 
later catalogue {H ii 557), and probably on 
ginated when Salamis was united to Athens 
Homer calls him Ajox the Telamonian, Ajax 
the Great, or simply Ajax, whereas the other 
Ajax, son of OTleus, is always distmguished from 
lum by some epithet He is represented in 
the Hind as second only to Achilles in bravery, 
and ns the hero most worthv, m the absence of 
Achilles, to contend with Hector, as -Kvpyos 
’Axofcij ', especially sturdy and endurmg in fiCTht 
(II II 7G8, VI 5, vii 182, XI 645, xvu 233) but 
also vise in council (vii 288), though a clumsy 
speaker (xm 824) There is no trace of the 
aflpij wlncli later traditions attribute , on the 
contrary, he appears ns reverent in spirit and 
obedient to the gods (see especially II vii 194, 
^ 1 120 and his prayer, xvii &Io) Later than 
the Iliad came the storv that in the contest for 
the arms of Achilles, i\ hich were to be given to 
the n orthiest of the surviving Greeks, he was 
defeated by Odysseus This is mentioned m 
the Odi ssei (xi 645) Further particulars are 
'’eru ed from later poets that his defeat (upon 
>0 testimony of Trojan captives, who said that 
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Odysseus had done them most harm) resulted 
in madness sent upon him by Athene, and that 
having slaughtered a flock of sheep, as though 
they were his enemies among the Greeks, he 
slew himself with the sword which Hector had 
given bun This story is giv en in the AetJnqpit 
of Ami, inns and the liras Minor of Lesohes (of 
which fragments are preserved), as well ns m 
the Tragedians Prom his blood sprang the 
purple flower (Iris?) marked with the letters 
AT (Pnus 1 35 , Theoc x 28 , Ov Met xiu. 
894 , Verg Bel iv 107 , Euphonon, fr 86) 
Among other versions of his story preserved m 
post-Homeno poets and in works of art may 
be noticed, that his mother Periboea was an 
Athenian , that his wife Teemessa was taken by 
him in the siege of a Phrygian toivn of which 
her father Teleutas was king (Soph. Aj 20, 
487) , that at his birth Heracles sought an 
omen for him to show that he would be as 
strong ns the lion skin which he himself wore, 
whereupon Zeus sent an eagle (Pind Isthm v 
37) hence he was vulnerable only m the side 
uncoiered by the lion slnn Ajax was wor- 
shipped at Salamis, where he had a temple and 
a festival (Diet Aiiirq sv Aianterd) After 
the union of Salamis with Athens, the Athenians 
adopted the Salomiman hero as iirdirufuii lot 
their oivn country The tribe Aiantis was 
called after him , he was summoned to the help 
of Athens before the battle of Salamis JHerod. 
viu C4) , his statue stood near the fiovXevrljpiov 
(Pnus 1 5) he was regarded as ancestor of 
Peisistratns, of Harmodius, of Miltiades, and of 
Aloibiades — 2 Son of Olleus, kmg of the Lo- 
crinns, also called the lesser Ajax, sailed agamst 
Troy with 40 slups Ho is described as small of 
stature, and wears a linen cuirass [KivoBiipr]^), 
but IS brave and intrepid, skilled m throwmg 
the spear, and, next to Achilles, the most swift- 
footed among the Greeks On his return from 
Troy his vessel was wrecked on the TVhurhng 
Hocks (Vvpal irerpat) , he himself got safe upon 
a rock through the assistance of Poseidon , but 
as he boasted that he would escape in defiance 
of the immortals, Poseidon split tho rock with 
his trident, and Ajax was swallowed up by the 
sen This is the account of Homer, but his 
death is related somewhat diflerentlv bv Virgil 
and other writers, who tell us that the anger 
of Athene was excited agamst lum, because, on 
the night of the capture of Troy, he violated 
Cassandra m the temple of the goddess, where 
she had token refuge, and that, his vessel bemg 
wrecked on the Gnpharean rocks, he was killed 
by hghtmng (Aeii i 40) He was worslupped 
as a national hero both by the Opuntian and 
the Italian Locrians 
Aides (’AfSrjr) [Hades] 

Aidonens ( AiSuvevs) 1 A lengthened form 
of Aides [Hades] — 2 A mythical kmg of the 
Molossians m Epirus, husband of Persephone, 
and father of Core When Theseus and Pin 
thons attempted to carry off Core, Aidoneus had 
Pinthous kiUed by Cerberus, and kept Theseus 
m captivity tiU he was released by Heracles 
Ains Looutlus or Loqnens, a Roman divmity 
A short time before the Gauls took Rome (b c 
890) a voice was heard at Rome m the Via Nova, 
dunng the silence of night, announcing that the 
Gauls were approachii g No attention was at 
the time paid to the warmng, but the Romans 
afterwards erected on the spot where the voice 
had been heard, an altar with a sacred enclosure 
around it, to Aius Locutius, or the ‘ Announ-. 
cing Speaker ’ (Ln v 82 , Cic Biv i 45, 101, 
u 82, 69 Gell xvi 17 ) 
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Alabanda (t/ 'A^dpavSa or ra ’AXdpavSa 
'AAaPavBevs or 'A\d$av5os Arabissa7), an in- 
land toivTi of Cana, near tlie Marsyas, to the S of 
the jMaeandei, wos situated botvveen two lulls 
Under the Romans it was the seat of a con- 
Tentus ]undieus Phny speaks of a lapis Alco- 
bandicm found hero, fusible and used for glass 
making (S' N xiani 02) 

Alaoon {'A\apdii>) or Alabis, a river on tlie E 
coast of Sicily, perhaps La Caniara (Diod ir 
78) It IS probably the same as the Abolus of 
Plutarch {Ttm 81) 

Alagonia (’AAayoi'fo), a town of the Eleu 
there Laconians on tho frontiers of Messenin 
Alalcomenae ('AAaAKopevai 'A\dKKopfva7os, 
’AAoAhouevievs Siihnan), on ancient town 
of Boeotia, E of CoronCa, mth a temple of 
Athena, who is said to have been brought up bj 
its autochthonous founder Alolcomcnens (Pans 
ix 83, 5 , Horn U i\ 8, Strab pp 411, 
418), and who was hence called AlalcomcnCis 
('AAdAhopeipis, ISos) 

Alalia [Aleru ] 

Alander [Lalandus ] 

Alani (’AAavof, ’AAourof, 1 c vtouniaincets, 
from the Sarmatian uord ala), a great Asiatic 
people, included under the general name of Scy- 
tluans, but probably a branch of tho iVIassagetae 
(Amm Marc rvii 8, 80, vvxi 2) Thej ^^cr^ a 
nation of worhko hoisenicn Tliej are first 
found about the E part of tho Caucasus, in the 
country called Albania, vliich appears to be 
onlv another form of tho same name In tho 
reign of Tespasiau ihej made incursions into 
Media and Armenia , and at a later time they 
pressed into Europe, ns far as the banks of the 
Lou or Danube, v here, towards the end of tho 
Cth centurv, thej were routed by the Huns, 
avho then compelled them to become their allies 
In A n 40G, some of the Alani took part with 
the Vandals in their irruption into Gaul and 
Spam, arhorc thej became incoipornted in tho 
kmgdom of the Visigoths 

Alarrcus, in German Al-nc, i c ‘ All rich,’ 
elected kmg of the Visigoths in a u SOS, had 
previously commanded the Gothic anvilinnesof 
Tlicodosius He twice iniodcd Itah, first in 
A n 402—403, when he uas defeated by Stilicho 
at the battle of Pollentia, and a second time in 
J 05-410, m his second in-vnsion he took and 
plundered Rome, 24th of Aupuist, 410 Ho died 
shortly nftenrnrds at Consentia in Bruttium, 
■while prepanng to in\ ado Sicilj , and was buried 
in the bed of the rn er Basontinus, a small tri 
butary of the Crathis (Jornand dc Itch Get 
30 , Oros vii 29 , Zosim v vi , Aug Civ 
Let, 1 1 , Procop Bell Vand i 2 ) 

Alastor (’AAatrToip) 1 ‘ Tlie scarer ’ or 
‘dnier’ the avengmg deity uho follows up 
the sinner, and drives him to fresh crime, and 
so becomes on einl genius in his family after 
him (Aesch Aff 1405 , Soph 0 C 788 , Eui 
Or 155C) hence sometimes tlie man who is 
thus drii en (Aesch Bum 237) — 2 A surname 
of Zeus and of the Panes ns Avengers — 3 A 
Lycian, companion of Sarpodon, slain bj Odys- 
sens (IZ v 077) — 4 A Troian name (17 ir 296, 
XX 403) 

Alba S Jvins rSiL\Tus ] 

Alba 1 (Ahla), a tovm of the Bastitani in 
Spam — 2 (Alvanna), a town of the Barduh m 
Spam — 3 Augusta (Aulps), a town of the 
Ehcoci in Gallia Norbonensis — 4 Fucentia 
or Fucentis (Albenses Alba or Albi), a town 
of the Mnrsi, and subsequently a Roman colony, 
situated on a lofty rock near the lake 
PucInuB It was a strong fortress, and was 
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used by tho Romans as a state prison (Strab 
p 240 , Liv slv 42) — 5 Longa (adj Album), 
the most ancient town in Lntium, is said to 
haae been built by Ascanius, and to have 
founded Rome It was called Longa, from its 
stretching in a long line down the Alban Mount 
towards the Alhan Lake Alba was regarded ns 
the primitive Latin town It uas the religious 
head of the Latin confederate 80 cantons 
Here the Latins assembled for their festival 
and offered sacrifice to Jupiter Latians At 
some time (traditionnllj m the reign of Tullus 
Hostilius) Alba uas destroyed, and its mhabi- 
tnnts became part of the Roman people , but 
the Alban clans retained their family shnnes, 
and tho Alban Mount continued to he the place 
for the Lattar, or Fenae Lalinae (see Diet 
Anhq s r ) The surrounding country was 
studded uith the iiUas of the Roman ari- 
stocracy and emperors (Pompey’s, Doinitian’s, 
Ac ), encli of which was called Albaniim, and 
out of these a new town at length grew, also 
called Albanum (Albano), on the Appian road 
— 6 Pompeia (.Ubciises Pompeiam Alba), a 
town in Liguria, founded by Scipio Afneanns L, 
and colonised by Pompeius Magnus, the birth- 
place of the empeior Pertmav 

Albania (’AA/Sarfa 'AK^avol, Album, Sclitr- 
uan and part of Daghestan, in the SE part of 
Georgia), a countrv of Asia on the W side of 
the Caspian, extending from the rivers Cyrus 
and Araxes on the S to M Ceraumus (the E 
part of tho Caucasus) on the N , and bounded 
on the W by Iberia It was a fertile plam, 
abounding in pasture and vmevards, but the 
inhabitants v eie fierce and waihke Tliey were 
a Scjtliian tribe, piobably a blanch of the 
Massagetae, and identical u itli the ALA^^ The 
Romans first became acquainted with them at 
tho time of the Mithndatic war, when they 
encountered Pompej (Strab p 601 ) 

Albanum [Alra, No 6 ] 

Albanus Lacus [Lago di Albano), a small 
lake about 6 miles in circumference, W of the 
Mons Albanus between BoviUae and Alba 
Longa, IB the crater of an extinct volcano, and 
IB manj hundred feet deep The eniissanum 
winch the Romans bored thiough the solid rock 
(traditionalh dui mg the siege of Veil) in order 
to carry off tho siijicrfliious w ater of the lake, is 
extant at the piesont day (see Diet Anttg 
sr Fmtssamim) 

Albanus Mons {Monte Cato ox Albano), was, 
in its narrower signification, the mountam m 
Latium on whoso dechvitj tho town of Alba 
Longa was situated It was the sacred moun- 
tain of the Latins, on which the religions 
festivals of the Latin League weie celebiated 
{Latiar, or Fcriae Latinae), and on its highest 
summit was tho temple of Jupiter Latiaris, to 
winch the Roman generals ascended in triumph, 
when this honour was denied them in Rome 
The Mons Albanus m its wnder signification 
included the MonsAiGruus and the mountams 
about Tusculum 

Albi Montes, a lofty range of mountams in 
the W of Crete, 800 stadia in length, covered 
with snow the greater part of the year 

Albici {’AKploiKot, ’A\^ic?s), a worhlce GaUic 
people, inhabitmg tlie mountains north of Mas- 
siha (Strab p 203 , Caes B O i 34) 

Albmgaunum [AiBiuM Ino wntoi ] 

Albinovanus, Celsus,ismentioncd by Horace 
{Bp 1 8), as senba of Tiberius Nero, and 
warned to a\ oid plagiarism TVe ha\ e no record 
of his wnntings It is surmised that he is the 
Celsus mentioned m Ov Font i 9 
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AlbmovanuB, C Pedo, n friend of 


Ovid, 

ivlio nddn cccs to liini one of his Epiptles from 
Ponliis (i\ 10) "Wo have no ivanant for attii 
bubng to Alhinoi anufa the Ihice elegies, jBj'i 
cfdtiim Dnisj, do Mncanaiis Ohitu, and de 
Monbundo Macccnati punted hi 'Wernsdorf, 
in his Poi /nc infill Afii>o?«, lol in iv , and 
bv Meineel c, Quedhnbiirg, ISIO Their autbor- 
ship remains unhnoini Oiili one genuine frag 
ment of Mbiiioiauus suiiivcs the 23 lines 
dc Kaiigationo Gci mamci, \\\\\c\\ are quoted 
bi Seneca [Suas i 11) iMlh approiob They 
secin to liaii formed nait of an epic poem on 
contemporan histoi \ Ho urote also an epic, 

TJ esm (0\ f c ), and epigrams Ho is called 
In Onintihan (\ 1, 'jof a poet ‘ non indignus 
cognitionp ' 

Albinovanus, P Tullius, belonged to the 
Jlarmii jurti , was proscribed in n c 87, but nns 
pardoned bj Sulli in 81, in consequence of Ins 
putting to death manj of the ofiicers of Nor 
banus, vlioin ho had united to a banquet at 
Ariininum 

Albinus or Albus, Postumius, the name of a 
patrician famih at Eoiiie, many of the members 
of winch held the Inghest ofBces of the state \ secure 
from the comineiicement of the icpuhhc to its 
downfall — 1 A , sunuimodiepi/fciisiSjdictator 
Bc -I'la, when he conqueied the Latins m the 
great bittle near lake Regilliis, and consul 490, 

111 nhieh jear home of the annals placed the 
battle (Iiu 11 19, Dionjs \i 2, Cie N D n 
G) — 2 Sp , consul lOfi, and a member of the 
hrst dccomurate Jol (Ln in 2,01,70) — 3 A, 
consul B e 4G1 (Li\ in 4) — 4 Sp (son of No 2), 
cons trib m n c 132 (Li\ i\ 25) — 5 P,con8 
trib nc 111 (Lu n 19) — 6 M , censor b c 403 
(Ln i 1 , insf Cap ) — 7 A , cons trib b c 
997 (Ln^y^lO) — 8 Sp , cons tnb bc 394 (Ln 
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— ^16 A , consul 151, impnsoned b5 tnbunes for 
conducting the levies with too much soveritj 
(Ln Ep 18 , Pol xax.y 8) , accompanied 
Mummius to Greece as legate in 14G (Gio Ait 
xiii 80, 82) He wrote a Roman history lu 
Greek, of which Poljbius did not thinl highlj 
{Pol vl G) Cicero speaks of him as a learned 
man (Acad ii 46, 137, ISrtii 21, 81) — 17 A , 
consnl BC 99, yyith il Antonius, is said bj 
Cicero to have been a good speakei (Briti 25, 
94) 

Albinus (’AK0(vos), a Platonic philosopher, 
lived at SmiTna in the 2nd century after 
Christ, and yvrote an Infrodtichon to the Dta 
logues of Plato — Editions In tlie first edi- 
tion of Pabricius’s ii 61 Goaec yol ii,andpre- 
fived to Etyvall’s edition of three dialogues of 
Plato, Ovou 1771 , Schneider, 1852 , C Her 
mann, 1878 

Albinus, Clodlus, whose fuU name was 
Dccimus Cloduts Ceionius Scptiniius Albinus 
y\ns bom at Adrumetum in Africa The em 
peror Commodus made Imn goy emor of Gaul 
and aftomards of Britaui, where be was on the 
death of Commodus m a n 192 In order to 
the neutralitj of Albinus, Septimiub 


boyeius made bun Caesar, but after Seyerus 
had defeated his iiyals, he turned his arms 
against Albinus A great battle was fought at 
Lugdunum (Lyons), in Gaul, the 19th of Feb 
miary, 197, in which Albinus was defeated and 
kiUcd (Dio Cass Ixx 4, Vita Alb) 

Albion or Alebion ('AX^lcov, ’A\ep!ci>y), son of 
Poseidon and brother of Deroj nus or Bergion, 
I yvitb yvhom lie attacked Heracles, yyben ho 
' passed throngh their countiy (Liguria) with 
the oxen of Geryon They yvere slam by Hera- 
cles 


.1 Albion, another name of Bbitaxma, by 
2(>) — 9 Sp , consul 811, and again 321 In the i which it yvas ongmaily distinguished from lenie 
latter jcarlie niarclicd against the Samnites, but I (Plin H N iv §102) 

was defeated ncai Caudiuin, and obliged to | Albis (iZ6e), one of the great ri\ ers in Ger 
surrender with his whole annj, who yyero sent ' many, the most easterlj which the Romans 
undci the yoke The senate, on the advice of became acquainted yyith, rises according to 
Vlbinns, refused to ratify the peace yvhicli he i Tacitus m the country of the Hermuuduri 
had iiiado w ith tile baiiinites, and resoly ed that j The Romans reached the Llbe for the first 
all poisons who had sworn to the peace sbould lime in b c 9 under Drusus, and crossed it for the 
bo giyen up to the Sainnitos, but tliej refused | first tinieiiiB c 8 underDomitius -klienobaibus 
to accept them (Liv yiii 10, i\ 1-10, Appian, i Ibbenns leaclied tlio Elbe ac 5 , but after 
dc Rcb hamn 2, Cie dc Off iii 30—10 L, 


(onsul 211, mid again 229 In 21o he was 
praetor, and was Idled m battle at Litana bj 
the Boil His head was cut off, lined with 
gold, and used as a cup bj the Bon (Lu win 
21, Roljh III 100, 118, Cic 'lusc 1 87,89 — 
11 Sp , consul in IbO, when the sciiatuscon 
sultiim was passed, which is extant, for sup 
prtsbing the worship of B leclius in Rome He 
died 111 179—12 A, eonsul 180, when he 
fought against the Ligurians, and censor 174 
He yvas Ruhs, quell tly iiigaged in many public 
mi sions Luy calls him Lusciis, from yyluch it 
would s/ 1 ni that he was lihiid of one eye (Ln 
^1 111 ■'•hi 10, xh 17; — 13 Sp , brother of Nos 
j. and 14, siiniamed Panlluhis, consul 174 (Lu 
xwix 4- 5:1. 2(. xlm 2) -14 L , praetor 180, in 
1. urtl er Spam, wluie ho remained two years 
and roLqm red the Vaecaei and Lusitani Ho 
y I s im isid in 17 !, and afterwards served under 

Y I'dms ratlins m Macedoma mlOH (Lu ->-1 44, 
*' Sp , iHuteiiantof PaullusB e IGs! 

(nn nl 110, cirrutl on %vi\r ' 


that the legions were withdrayvn fiom this part 
of Germanj, whence the expression m Tac 
Germ 41, ‘ nunctantum auditur ’ 

Albium Ingaunum or Albingaunum (Al- 
henga), a town of the Ingauni on the coast of 
Liguria, and a municipium (Plin m § 48, 
Strabo, p 202, writes it ’ AK^tyyavvov) 

Albium Intemelium or Albintemellum 
(Vintimigha) a town of the Intemelii on the 
coast of Liguna, and a municipium (Strabo 
connects both this name and the preceding w ith 
the word Alp ) 

T Albucius or Albutius, studied at Athens, 
and belonged to the Epicurean sect, be was 
well acquainted with Greek literature, but was 
satirised bj Lucihus on account of bis affecting 
on eiery occasion the Greek language and 
philosophy Ho was praetor m Sardinia inn c 
105 , and m 103 w as accused of extortwn 
bj C Julius Caesar, and condemned He 
retired to Athens and pursued the study of 
plulosopliy (Cic Brut 35, 131 , dc Eiu i 33 . 
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seciated in the neighbourhood of Tibm 
{Tivoh), with a fountain and a temple (V erg 
Aen in 81, Hor Od i 7,12) Tins fountain 
was the largest of the Albulae aquae, still called 
Acque Alhule, sulphurous springs at Tibui, 
which flow mto the Amo Hence the storj of 
the Amo bearmg the oracular books unwetted 
in its stream to Tibur (Tib n 5, 69) The name 
perhaps belonged to other sulphurous springs, 
foi Probus {ad Georg i 10) mentions one so 
called in the Lamentme district Near it was 
the oracle of Faunus Fatidicus The temple is 
still extant at Ti\ oli i 

AJbumus Etons, a mountam in Lucania 
(Yeig Geoig in 146) 

Alcaeus { AXKalos), 1 — Son of Perseus and 
Andiomeda, and father of Amphitryon and 
Ana\o — 2 A name of Heiaoles — 3 Son of 
Heracles, ancestor of Candaules (Herod i 7) 
Alcaeus 1 Of Mytilene in Lesbos, the 
earliest of the Aeolian lyric poets He belonged 
to the nobles of Sljtilene and fought both with 
sw ord and pen m the struggles of the oligarchs | 
against those who usurped the sovereignty 
About the year 612 n c Melanchrus, the despot 
of Mytilene, was slam by a faction m which the 
brothers of Alcaeus, EEus and Antememdas, 
were jomed wuth Pittacus Their party, how- 
ever, was overcome by Myisilus, who made 
hmiself despot, and the brothers went mto exile, 
Alcaeus to Egypt and Antememdas to Assyria, 
where he seems to have taken scmcewrthNobu- 
cadnezzor One of the odes of Alcaeus tells of an 
ivory hilted sword 
whichhisbrotherhad 
worn in this sernce 
Myrsilus was slam 
bj the popular party, 
led by Pittacus , and 
w 0 find Alcaeus mak 
ing war upon Pitta 
cus in the mterest of 
the ohgaichic fac- 
tion Ho was defeated 
and imprisoned, but 
soon pardoned by Pit- 
(rrom a coin of Mj-tlleno ) tacus Tlie only other 
event of which we 
have distmct notice, is thatwhen the Athenians 
tried to colonise Sigeum, Alcaeus fought in the 
Mj’tilenacan army against them, and mcuiied 
the disgrace (as he himself tells) of leaving his 
shield in his flight from the battle (Hdt v 95 , 
Stiab p 600) His poetry, in ten books, in 
eluded hjTnns to the gods and odes, the latter 
being divided mto political {(TTaffiaiTiKa), scoha 
and erotica, all, however, practically of the class 
of scoha or drinking songs, and greatly inferior 
poetry to that of Ins yormger contemporary 
Sappho Among the few fragments remaining 
are the origmals of Horaces odes ‘Vides ut 
alta,’ ‘ O navus referent,’ and ‘ Nunc est biben 
dum,’ which last is a rejoicing over the death 
of Myrsilus He has given his name to the 
Alcaic metre, and seems also to have been the 
earliest writer of Sapphics — Editions Bergk, 
mEoetac Lyiici,18G7, Haitung, 1855 — 2 A 
comic poet at Athens belonging to the transi 
tion between Old and New Comedy, about n c 
888 — 3 Of Messene, author of epigrams iii 
An til jPal ,aboutnc 200 
Alcamenes {'Ahhageyris) 1 Son of Tele- 
clus, kmg of Sparta, from n c 779 to 742 — 2 
A sculptor of Athens, flourished from B c 
444 to 400 and was the most famous of the 
pupils of Phidias His greatest works were a 
statue of Aphrodite (Plin xxxvi 16 , Lucian, 
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Jmag 4), and a Dionysus Wo are told also by 
Pausamas that the west pediment in the temple 
of Zeus at Oly mpia w as his work It is thought 
that this belongs to on early period of his art, 
before he came under the mfluence of Phidias 
[Cf Agobacbitus ] 

Alcander {’'AAaavSpos), a young Spartan, who 
thrust out one of the eyes of Lycurgus, when 
his fellow citizens were discontented with the 
law s he proposed Lycurgus pardoned the out- 
rage, and thus converted Alcander into one of 
his wannest fiiends (Plut Lyc 11 , Ael V E 

xiii 28 ) 

Alcathoe or AJcithoe (’AAkoSiItj or 'AKkMt)), 
daughter of Mmyas, refused with her sisters 
Leucippe and Arsippe to join m the worship of 
Dionysus when it was introduced into Boeotia, 
and were accordingly changed by the god into 
bats, and their weaving loom mto vines (0\ 
Met iv 1-40, 890—415) A somewhat different 
legend existed, apparently^ an attempt to explain 
a liuman sacrifice The daughters of Minyas 
for the above reason being driven mad by Diony- 
sus, Leucippe gav e up her son Hippasos to be 
tom m pieces Hence, it was said, came the 
custom tlrat the priest of Dionysus slew auv' 
maiden of the race of Mmyas whom he found 
at the festival of Agnonia (Ant Lib 10 , Pint 
Q G 88 , Ael V H in 42 , Diet of Ant s v 
Agnonia ) 

Alcathous (’A\Ka6oos) 1 Son of Pelops and 
Hippodamla, brother of Atreus and Thyestes, 
obtained as his wife Euaechme, the daughter of 
Megarous, by slaymg the Cithaeronian lion, and 
succeeded lus father m-law as king of Megara 
He restored the walls of Megara, m which work 
he was assisted by Apollo The stone upon 
which the god used to place his lyre while he 
was at vvork was believed, even inlate times, to 
give forth a sound, when struck, similar to that 
of a lyre (Ov Met viii 15) — 2 Son of Aesyetes 
and husband of Hippodamla, the daughter of 
Anchises and sister of Aeneas, was one of the 
brav est of the Trojan leaders m the war of Troy , 
and was slam by Idomeneus (17 xiii 427, 466) 

AlcestlS or Aloeste ("AAicrjcrTir or ’AArceuTT;), 
daughter of Pehas and Anaxibia, wife of Adme- 
tus, died m place of her husband [Advietus ] 

Alcetas (’AA/ceVar), two krngs of Epirus 1 
Son of Tharypus, w ns expelled from his kmg- 
dom, and was restored by the elder Dionysius 
of Syracuse Ho was the ally of the Athenians 
in B c 878 (Demosth TiniotU pp 1187, 1190, 
i}^10, 22 , Pans i 11 , Diod xv IS) — 2 Son of 
Arymbns, and grandson of Alcetas I , reigned 
B c 313-303, and w as put to death by his sub 
jects (Diod XIX 88 , Plut Pyrrli 8) 

Alcetas 1 Kmg of Macedonia, reigned 29 
years, and was father of Amymtas I — 2 Brother 
of Perdiccas and son of Orontes, was one of 
Alexander’s generals On the death of Alex- 
ander, he espoused his brother’s party, and 
upon the murder of the latter in Egypt in 821, 
he jomed Eumenes He killed himself at Tor- 
messus m Pisidia m 820, to avoid falling into 
the hands of Antigonus 

Alcibfades {'AKKi$idS-ns), son of Clmins and 
Dinomache, was bom at Athens about b c 450, 
and on the death of his father in 447 , w as brought 
up by hiB relation Pericles He possessed 
a beautiful person, transcendent abilities, and 
great wealth, winch received a large accession 
through his marriage wnth Hipparctc,the daugh- 
ter of Hipponicus His V outli was disgraced by 
his amours and debaucheries, and Socrates, 
who saw his v ast capabilities, attempted to w m 
him to the paths of virtue, but m vam Their 
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intiniftcy vras strengthened by mutna services 
At the battle ol Potidaea (b c 432) his life ^\aB 
saved by Socrates, and at that of Dohum (124) 
lie sav ed the life of Socrates He did not tnltc 
much part m public affairs till after tlie death 
■of Cleon (422), but ho then became one of the 
leading pohticians, and the head of the nai 
party in opposition to Nicias Enraged at Iho 
afiront put upon him by the LacodnomoniaiiB, 
who had not chosen to employ his intencntion 
m the negotiations wliicli ended in the pence of 
421, and had pioferred Nicias to him, he induced 
the Athenians to form an alliance vntli Algos, 
Mantinea and Elis, and to attach the alhes of 
Sparta In 415 he was foremost among the 
advocates of the Sicilian e-vpedition, mIiicIi ho 
behoved would bo a step towards the conquest 
of Italy, Carthage, and Peloponnesus AVlnlo 
iho preparations for the expedition i\ ere going 
■on, theie occurred the mj stenous mutilation of 
the Hermes busts, which the popular fears con 
nested in some unaccountable manner with an 
attempt to overthrow the Athenian constitution 
Alcibiadcs was charged with being the ring 
leader in this attempt Ho had been already 
Nicias and Lamachus ns 
commandei of the expo 
dition to Sicih, and he 
non demanded an inics 
tigatioii before he set sail 
This, however, his eno 
inies u ould not grant , as 
they hoped to incieaso the 
popular odium against 
him in his absence Ho 
was therefore obliged to 
depart for SicUy , but ho 
had not been there long, 
before he was recalled to 
stand his tiial On Ins 
return homewards, ho 
managed to escapo at 
Thurii, and thence pro 
ceeded to Sparta, where 
he acted as the avowed 
enemy of liiB country 
At Athens sentence of 
death was passed upon 
him, and his property 
was confiscated At 
Sparta he rendered him 
■self popular by the facility with which ho adop 
ted the Spartan manners, but the machina- 
tions of his enemy Aois H induced him to 
abandon the Spartans and taho refuge with Tis 
saphemes (41^, whose favour ho soon gained 
Tlurongh his influence Tissaphemes deserted 
■the Spartans and professed his wilhngness to 
assist the Athenians, who accordingly recalled 
Alcibiades from bamsliment in 411 He did 
not immediately return to Athens, but remained 
abioad for the next 4 yeais, during which the 
Athenians under his command gained the vie 
tones of Cynossema, Abydos, and Cvzicus, and 
got possession of Chalcedon and Byzantium 
111 407 he returned to Athens, where he was 
received with great enthusiasm, and was 
appointed commander m chief of all the land 
and sea forces But the defeat at Notium, occa- 
sioned during his absence by the imprudence of 
Jus lieutenant, ■Antiochus, furnished Ins enemies 
flgainfet liiin, and lio was supei- 
seded in lus command (b c 40G) Ho now 
.^vvent into voluntary exile to his fortified 
domain at Bisantha m the 'Ehracian Clierso 
= where he made war on the neighbouring 
aons Before the fatal battle of Aegos 
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Potami (405), ho gave an inefTectual wammg 
to the Athenian generals After the fall of 
Athens (404), ho was condemned to banishment, 
and took refuge with Pliarnabazus , ho w as about 
to proceed to the court of Artaxerxos, when one 
night his house was surrounded by a band of 
armed men, and set on fire Ho rushed oat 
sword in hand, but foil, pierced with arrows 
(104) The assassins were probably citlier cm 
ployed by the Spartans, or (according to Pin 
tarcb) by thobrollicrs of a lady whom Alcibiadcs 
had seduced Ho left a son by lus vnfe Hip- 
liarelc, named Alcibiadcs, who never distm 
gnislied himself It was for him tliat Isocrates 
wrote the spcecli Ilepl toD Zfoyouy (Pint Alctb , 
Nepos, Afcto , Thuc. v-viii , Xon Hell i 11, 
Diod XIII , Andoc tii Ale dc Mjjst , Isocr dc 

Alcidamas (’A^M5dpay); a Greek rhetonemn, 
of Elnca in Acohs, in Asia Minor, w ns a pupil of 
Gorgias, and resided at Atliens hotw con n c 482 
and 411 Hts works were characterised by 
pompous diction and the extravagant use of 
poetical epithets and phrases (Quintil in 1, 
10, Aiist lihet 1 13, 5, 111 8,8, Cic Tiisc i. 
48, lie) Tliorc are two declamations extant 
wlucli bear his name, entitled Odijsscus (m 
winch Odysseus accuses Palamcdes) and de 
Sojdnshs T1 eso are generally thought bv mod 
orii critics to bo the w orlc of different authors, 
and it IB poRsiblo that noithcr is by Alcidamas 
In a fragment of a speech about Messene, Alci 
damns seems to condemn slav erv ns contrary to 
natural Kw — Editions of tliotwo declamations 
ascribed to him, in Bcisko’s Oral Gr , Bokker’s 
Oral Ait , Blass, 1871 
Aloldas (’A\s(5as Dor = ’AAae/oijs), a Spartan 
commander of the fleet n c 128-427 In the 
fonner year ho was sent to Mvtikno, and intho 
latter to Coicvrn (Thuc ni 10,20,09) 
Alcldes (’AXKcf5i;y), n name of \niphilrvon, 
the son of Alcaeus, and more ospccmily of 
Heracles, the grandson of Alcaeus .Alcncns 
also seems to have been an carlv name of 
Horncks himself 

Alcunede (’AkKiptSp), daughter of Phylacus 
and Clymenc, wife of Acson, and mother of 
Jason (Ov Her v i 105 , An Hh i 45) 

Alcunus (Avltus) .flletiiluB, the writer of 
7 short yioonis, a rhetorician in Aquitama, is 
spoken of in terms of praise by Sidomns Apol 
linnris and Ausonius — jCdtitons In Meier's 

Aiiihologia Lahna, 254-200, and m Wems- 
dorf’s Poclac Lattm vol vi 

Alclmedon (’AXaipcBai'), an Arcadian hero, 
fatliei of Phialo, whom ho cast forth upon the 
mountains with the child winch she had home 
to Heiaclcs Heracles, guidod by a yay (hiffcra) 
diBcov ered and sav ed them (Pans vmi 12,2) 
Alclnous (’AXit(i'oos) 1 Sou of Nausithous, 
and grandson of Poseidon, is celebrated in the 
story of the Argonauts, and still more in the 
Odyssev Homer represents him ns the happy 
ruler of the Phaencians intho island of Schcria, 
friend of tho Immortals, who appear in visible 
form to him and lus people He has by .Ai'cto 
five sons and one daughter, Nnusican Tl>® 
way in which he received Ulysses, and tho 
stones winch the latter related to the king about 
his wanderings, occupy a considerable portion 
of the OdvBsey (books vi to xiu ) Pliny 
(iv ^ 52) identifies Scherin with Corfu, the m 
habitants of wliicb are said still to point out 
the locky' island of Poniihomst, noticed by 
^bny, in shape like a ship, ns tho rock into 
which the Phaeaoian ship (Od xni ICO) was 
changed The doom of the city ol Alcmous, 
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that It should be over^^hehried by a mountain 
js foretold as though to enhance the nobility of 
the character of AJcinous, but is not further 
related [For the Argonaut story, ivhich places 
Alcinous m the island of Drepane, see Aego- 
■VAUTiz , Ap Kh IV 990] — 2 A Platomc philo- 
sopher, ivho probablj lived under the Caesars, 
■wrote a -work entitled Ejptiome of the Doctrines 
of Plato, hot he ascribes to Plato much that 
belongs to iristotle, and some theories about 
transmigration, rliich are probably denvcd 
from Pythagoras His daifwves are not unlike 
the Gnostic Eons —Editions By Fell, Oxon 
1CG7, and by J F Fischer, Lips 1873, 8i o 
Alciphron {^AKkI^ipoiv), the most distin- 
guished of the Greek epistolary ivriters, ivas 
probably a contemporary of Lucian, about ad 
180 The letters (118 m number, m 3 books) 
are Tvntten by fictitious personages, and the 
language is distmguished by its punty and *le 
gance The neiv Attic comedy was the pnn- 
cipal source from which the author derived his 
information respecting the characters and man- 
ners which he describes, and for this reason 
they contam much valuable information about 
the private life of the Athemans of that time — 
Editions By Bergler, Lips 1715, Hercher, 
1873 , Memeke, 1853 
AlCippe [HAIilBIlHOTHIUS ] 

Alcithoe [Alcathoe ] 

Alcmaeon {’A\ji/ialo>v) 1 Son of Amplna- 
raus and Enphyle,and brother of Amphilochus 
(Pans x 10, 2) His mother was induced by 
the necklace of Harmonia, which she received 
from Polynices, to persuade her husband 
Amphiaraus to take part m the expedition 
against Thebes, and as he knew he would 
perish there, he enjomed his sons to Inll their 
mother as soon as they should be gro'wn up, 
before they went against Thebes Alcmaeon 
took part in the expedition of the Epigom 
against Thebes The oracle made his leader- 
ship m the e'xpedition a condition of its suc- 
cess, and Ins mother, bribed by Thersander with 
the dress of Harmonia, overcame his scruples 
about startmg ■without haiung avenged his 
father, ■wishing that her son also might die, 
and on his return home after the capture of the 
citj, he slew his mother according totheinjmic- 
tion of his father, and urged also by the made 
of Apollo For this deed he became mad, and 
was haunted by the Ennnyes He went to 
Psophis, and was there puixfied by Phegeus, 
whoso daughter Arsinot, or Alphesiboea he 
married, giimg her the necklace and peplus 
of Harmonia But as the land of this 
country ceased to bear on account of its hnr- 
bouniig a matricide, his madness returned , he 
loft Psophis and repaired to the country at tlie 
mouth of the nver Achelous Here m the allu- 
■vial deposit of the nver w as ground which had 
not ensted when his mother cursed him, and 
so he was healed from his madness Tlie god 
Achelous gave him his daughter Callirrhoe m 
marriage , and as the latter wished to possess 
the necklace and peplus of Harmoma, Alcmaeon 
went to Psophis and obtained them from Phe 
gens, under the pretext of dedicating them at 
Delphi , but when Phegeus heard that the trea- 
sures were fetched for Callirrhoe, he caused his 
sons to murder Alcmaeon Alcmaeon was wor- 
shipped as a hero at Thebes, and at Psophis his 
tomb was shown, surrounded ivith cypresses 
His sons by Callirrhoe avenged his death 
(Paus viii 24, Thuc n 102, Plut de Exit 
p 002 , Apollod ui 7 , Ov hlct ix 407 ) — 2 Son 
of Megacles, was greatly eunched by Croesus, 
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as related in Hdt vi 125 — 3 Of Crotona in 
Italy He is said to haxe been the first person 
who dissected animals, and he made important 
discoveries in anatomj and natural philosophy 
Tliere are traces of Pythagorean mfluence in 
his opinions He -wrote several medical and 
philosophical works, which are lost (Diog 
Laert nii 83 , Clem Alex Strom i 303 ) 

Alcmaeonidae (’AAK^ioirioai), anoble family 
at Athens, members of which fill a space in 
Grecian history from b c 750 to 400 They were 
a branch of the family of the NelIdae,who were 
driven out of Pylus in Messenia by the Dorians, 
and settled at Athens In consequence of the 
way in which Megacles, one of the family, 
tieated the insurgents under Cybov (b c 612), 
they brought upon themselies the gmltof sacri- 
lege, and were m consequence bamshed from 
Athens, about 595 About 500 they returned 
from exile, but were again e-xpelled by Pisistra- 
tus In 548 they contracted with the Ampluctvo- 
nic council to rebmld the temple of Delphi, and 
obtained great popularity throughout Greece by 
executing the work in a style of magnificence 
which much exceeded their engagement On 
the expulsion of Hippias in 510, they were again 
restored to Athens They now joined the 
popular party, and Clisthenes, who was at that 
time the head of the family, gave a new consti- 
tution to Athens [See also Clistkeves, Mega- 
cles, Pericles ] 

Aleman (’AAicpav, also called ‘AK^fialuv), the 
chief lyric poet of Sparta, by birth a Lydian of 
Sardis, was brought to Lacoma as a slax e, when 
xeryyonng, and was emancipated bj his master, 
who discoiered his genius. He li\ed in the 7th 
century b c , and most of his poems were com- 
posed after the conclusion of the second Messe 
man war Lync poetry was chiefly used at- 
Sparta for religions worship, and accordinglj 
Aleman -wrote paeans, wedding hymns and pro- 
cessional hymns (prosodia), but he wTote also 
partJtema (for girls to sing m chorus), and is. 
said by some ancient -writers to haxe been the 
mventor of erotic poetry His metres were very 
various The Cretic hexameter was named 
from him Alcmanic His dialect was the Spartan 
Done, with an mtermixture of epic and Aeolic 
The Alexandnan grammarians placed Aleman 
at the head of their canon of the 9 lync poets 
Tlie fragments of his poems are edited bjr 
Welcker, Giessen, 1815 , Bergk, in Poetae Lynn 
Graeci, 1807 , Dramard Baudry, Paris, 1870 

Alcmene (’AAh/iljjry), daughter of Electryon 
Lmg of Mycenae, by Annxo or Lysidice The 
brothers of Alcmene were slam by the sons of 
Pterelaus , and their father set out to avenge 
their death, leaving to Amphitryon his kingdom 
and his daughter Alcmene, whom Amphitryon 
was to marry But Amphitryon having unin- 
tentionally lalled Electryon before themamage, 
Sthenelus expelled botli Amphitryon and AJe 
mene, who went to Thebes But here, mstead 
of marrying Amphitryon, Alcmene declared 
that she would only marry the man who should 
avenge the death of her brothers Amphitryon 
undertook the task, and invited Creon of Tliebes 
to assist hun Dnnng his absence, Zeus, in the 
disguise of Amphitryon, -visited Alcmene, and, 
pretending to be her husband, related in what 
■way he had avenged the death of her brothers 
{Pind Eem x 15, IstJnn -ni 5) Amphitryon 
himself returned the next day , Alcmene became 
the mother of Heracles by Zeus, and of Ipliicles- 
by Amphitryon [Hepvcles] IVlicn Heracles 
was raised to the rank of a god, Alcmene, fear- 
mg Eurysthens, fled with the sons of Heracles- 
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to Athens , but when Hyllus died she returned 
to Tliebes and, according to some, died there 
(Anton Lib 33), Pausanias (i 41) says that 
she died near Megara, and was buried there 
Pherecydes {cijp Ant Lib ) relates that Zeus 
sent Hermes to conduct her to the Islands of 
the Blest, uhere she married Ehadamanthys 
!]^om tlus comes a lariant, that she mained 
Ehadamanthys while he was hing of Ocaha 
(Apollod 11 4, 11 , Pint Lys 28 ) 

Alcyone or Halcyone (’AA.icudi'jj) 1 A Pleiad, 
daughtei of Atlas and Pleione, and belo\ ed by 
Eoseidon — 2 Daughter of the Thessaliau 
Aeolus and Enarete, wife of the Mahan king 
Cey \ — 3 Daughter of the wmd god Aeolus and 
Aegiale, wife of Cey-r, the son of Hespeius 
They Ined so happily that they were piesump 
tuous enough to coll each other Zeus and 
Heia, foi which Zeus metamorphosed them 
into birds, alcijon and ceyx (Ap Eh i 1087) 
Others relate that CeJ-x perished in a ship 
wreck, that Alcyone for grief threw herself into 
the sea, and that the gods, out of compassion, 
changed the two into buds (Hyg Fab 66, Ov 
Met \i 410-750) It was fabled that durmg 
the '■even days liefore, and as many aftei, the 
shortest day of the year, while the bird alcyon 
was breeding, there alw ays prevailed calms at 
sea Hence the term aXKUoviSes yyepai (Arist 
H A \ 9, cf Theocr vii 67) 

Alcyonens (’AA.Kuoi'ciir), a giant killed by 
Heracles at the Isthmus of Cormth (Apollod i 
6, 1 , Pmd Fcm iv 27) He is called fiovfi6ras 
(Non VI 86), because he was said to have 
■dnven off the cattle of the Sun from Ery theia 
Later poets represent him ns ly mg under Aetna 
Alcyonlum Mare (y 'AXkvoAs eaXaa-a-a), the 
H part of the Coimthian Gulf 

Alea (’A\€o), a surname of Athene, under 
which she was worshipped at Alea, Mantinea, 
and Tegea Her temple at the latter place was 
■one of the moat celebrated in Greece It is 
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Alebion [Albion ] 

AleCtO pEOWENIDES ] 

Alemanm or Alamanm or Alamani (from 
the German alio Manner, nil men), a con 
federacy of German tribes, chiefly of Suevic 
evtiaction, between the Danube, tlie Ehine, 
and the Main, though we subsequently find 
them extending their teriitories as far as the 
Alps and the Jura Tlie different tribes of the 
confedeincy w eie governed by their own kings, 
but in time of war they obeyed a common 
leader They were braie and warlike, and 
proved formidable enemies to the Eomnns 
They first came into contact with the Eomans 
in the reign of Cnracalla, who assumed thesur 
name of Alemanicus on account of a pretended 
victory o\ er them (a d 214) They were attacked 
by Alexander Severus (234), and by Moximin 
(237) They iniaded Italy in 270, but were 
driien back by Aurehan, and weie again de 
feated by Probus in 282 After this time they 
continually miaded the Eoman domimons in 
Germany, and, tliough defeated by Constantins 
I , Julian (867), Vnlentmian, and Gratian, thev 
gradually became more and more powerful, and 
111 the fifth centuiy were m possession of Alsace 
and of Gennan Swutzerland 
Aleria {'AXepla 'AKaXla in Herod ), one of 
the chief cities of Corsica, on the E of the 
island, on the S bank of the riier Ehotanus 
{Tarignano) near its mouth It was founded 
by the Phocaeans b b 664, was plundered by L 
Scipio in the first Punic war, and was made a 
Eoman colony by Sulla (Hdt i 165, Zonnr 
viii 11, Diod 1 18) 

AJesa [Hales r ] 

Alesla ('AXetrla), an ancient towm of the 
Mandubii m Gallia Lugdunensis, said to hare 
been founded by Heremes, and situated on a 
I high hill (now Atixojs), wluch was washed Jiy 
I the two rners Lutosa (Ose) and Osera (Ore 
femt) It was taken and destroyed by Caesar, 



A tho cfist onil nf I X* o* tho Environs ot \lcs{(i 

ditto D lUttS^ E ditto bunt his Btone Trail, B hlU partlv occunled bv Caesar 

u) ±, ditto F hospital of road from Jl/ont&ard and ob road to X></on 

^'s^ memorable siege, but was 

aori\ca this\urnnm;.J^?„”^ H Gvii 68-90, 


J ' I Yl llUlU lillC 

this surname (Pans \^ll 4,4) 

Alea (’AX^a ’AXcis), a town m Arcadia, E 


Strab p 191, Diod ii 19) 

of the towrn m Arcadia, E j Alesfae ’(’AActr/ai), a town in Laconia, "W 

teinnle of^Atlmn^^+f celebrated of Sparta, on the load to Pherae (Pans m 

p ? Athene, the rums of which are near 20) 

10 i (Pans vm 28) ) Alesium (’AXela-toy), a town m Elis, not far 
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from Ohnipin, nft( nvtirds cnllcd .Ucsiacuvi 81) In Acl H 1 Tin 11 we ]ln^e rv Btor\ of a 
{Strab p ill, Horn II ii. C17) Forpeut falling in Io\e with him mIuIc be luidccl 

Rosins Mons (rfc ’AiV^o-ioi' epoy), a inonntam cattle on 0‘'=a [For the lustorj of the Aleu 
an ArtMdm, vith a temple of Poaeidon Hippins ndao see TiiESStLTi ] 
nnd a gro \ 0 of Domcter pitvTisEi] Aleus [Aiia] 

AlStes CAXi'i-Tiy), ‘ion of Hippntts and a do- Alex or Halcx ( 1/ocr), a small rncr in S 
■scendint of Horacle-, IS f.aid (o ha\e tahen {K)b ItaU, was the houndarj between the territorj 
se-sion of Connth, and to ha\o ciipollcd the ofRliegium and of the Locri Epirophjni (Strab 
'>is^phlds tlint\ joars after the first intasion p 2fi0, Time in 00) 

of 1 ( lojionnesus b\ the Hcmchds IIis familj, Alexander (’AAefa^Spoy), the usual name of 
called the Uctidae maintnned th'insoheB at pAiiis in the Eind 
Connth down to the time of Baeehir C^fnib Alexander Sevorus [StMiius] 
p 8‘<0 Pans n 1, Veil Pat i !lj According Alexander I Minor Hi’:forical Ici sons 
to tradition he got his name, * anderer,’ be 1 Son of Acropns, and son in law of Anti- 
canso his father hid betn hini'-hed for the ' pater, a imtin of the i^laccdonian district 
murder of Cnnms It is not iinprohahle that j < died Lrncestip, whence lie is usnallj called 
lie nia\ be nndi r this name mereK the repn Alexander LMice-tcs He was an accomplice m 
sniititivo of the migrating Dorians, wlio were the murder of Philii), r t 8'i(), hntwns paidonod 
s];>okenof as vTi'ai It» ^arding the manner in In Alexander the flreat lie accompanied 
which A'<*i~ tool Connth Ihcro are xanous VIoxandor to Asia , hut in 884 lie was detected 
<.'on( s T! r hi'toneal account la tint tin in carrying on a treasonable correspondence 
conijiiemrsintrenched themsche'’ on till ‘'oh with Danus waslejit in confiiiemcut and pnt 
g-ian lull, anil from that basis go* possi s>.ion of to death in 880 ( \rr i 2u, Ciiit nii 8, Pint 
the town (Tluie n {2j Pausaniasfn I ’)Fa\p' I? 10, Tus* \ii 11 ) — 2 Son of Antonins, 
that the two 1 mgs Dons and Hianthuliu mude the (numi ir and Chojiatra, Mimamtd Hchos, 

terras for themsihe-, to rennm m tin 1 id horn with his t \ in sistir Cleopatra Selene, n c 

while thoir \eohan mhjccts dnnn out 40 Aftii tin battle of Actiuni the j wcie taken 
From their names it miglit rntber bo luagiind to Romo bi \ugustns, and were generoush 
tint thri were iiKinjms of Do inn tnbcs A idncnfidlw OciaM!,thei ifoof Antonius, with 
more popular legend is t'lit \li t' s consult! d hi r own children (Pint l;i( 54,87, Dio Cass 
theoriclc of us at Doflonn, and was told that \li\ )0, h 211 — 3 Eldest son of AinEtobnlnB 
be migiil ‘c-ake tne cn\ on a fi'st il daj if ho II king of Jndaea, ro-.c m arms in nc 57 
could Isrst mnuci a intne of the placi logne n,a'nst Jl.rr mic, wlio was supported bj the 
him a r lot of c 1*811 Alctis ihrgu’Sfd hiinp'lf Rniians \1> ' indrr was defeated lij the 
and a-f eil a Corinthian for bn id the man Romans m 5(i and 5", and was jiut to death by 
chnrlislilt gate inm n ilod, nfsm winch lit, Pninp->\ at Antioch in 10 (Jos Anf \ii B, 
ri cognising’ the omen, Fsid, Jiyr- ai i nl pi<\oy 1) J i 8)— 4 Tiiird pon of Cnssnnder, king of 
*A\ -1)7 A*, a festival of the Di ad was goin<’ , iracedonia, 1 a TheKsalonu a, sister of Alexander 

on lie eontned to accoit llm dau,..h*er of I the Groat In Ins ijimiTcli ith Ins elder brother 
Cston thr king, rnd prmnsed to niariw In- if Antipati r for the gme niment fAsTiPiTru], ho 
f-ln wo lid ojwii the cit% gi t^s for mui which ' called in ‘he aid of PjrThtis of Epirus and'De- 
the dd He o.ilh-d tin. plic’ Ah'a USptt-^ns, ini trius Poliorei tes, b) the hitler of whom ho 
bte u ' he liad gaini d it h\ llir aid of Zeus 'was murdered nr 29! (Pint Pijrrlt , Bern , 
Inner the pro-cro for an ‘old story, ’ Ik i lUst 1 .lust xii 1) — 5 Jannaeus, the son of Joannos 
tins aforv was so ofti n told Cathel ad I’lnd Iltri iniis, and brother of Aristohulus I, king 

Arm 111 155) Tilt loguid sia* ns to laic of the 7i wane 101-77 At tlie commencement 

grrowii up somehow ns an c*'plaii!itinn of the of his n ign lie was > ngagod in w ai with Ptolemy 
p'lwerb its'lf, nrd of the custom of asking for] Ijiitharus, king of Ciprus, and subscq^ucntl} ho 
earth in 'olen of submission [For another ' had to cnrrj on for six ycar^ a dangerous 
utorj of thf taking of Corinth sci Hi elotis 1 struggle with Ins own subjects, to whom he had 
Ah !es also fought against \trcus win n Codrus remdered himsnlf obnoMous b\ his cruelties and 
duiotid himrelf 'pee Conruh'' He dmdidhis,lA ojiposing thoPhnnsres He signalised 1ns 
jKople into I , gilt tribes, with o ghl distnits Melon In the mo t frigh'ful butehorj of ins 
From liini the Corinthians an called — aiSer subjictstlos j-fyit mu 12) — 6 Sumamedlsius, 
’AAftTo fPind 01 xiii 17) ^ the chief commander of the Actoliaus, took an 

Alcthea Truth personified, the,nclue jiart in opposing Philip of Macedonia 

daoglit' r of Zeti! (I’ind 01 M C, Sehol <td fit r 108, 197), and in theannous in goliations 
loc ) TJio Romans regarded her as daughter i ith the Romans, including the einbassa to 
of ba'umiiB = hpdi 07 fPlut Q II 11) Gelhus Rome, lie 160, to obtain peace foi the Aetohans 
apparcntli eonfiisea Kpiiot and y'p6ins whin on temis of submission after the nctonos ol 
hr RMB (xii 11) that she was the daugliter of Fuhius Xobilior (Li\ x\xu 02, Pol xni \mii 
T cinpus I xxii 9) — 7 Tyrant of Phorae, nephew of Tnson, 

AlctiB rr iroxrj land also of Poljphron, whom he murdered, 

AJetluin I kh tlnur),a town of Calabria (Stinh i thus liccoming Tagus of Thcssalj, ii c 809 (Plut 
p 2S2 , Plin III 005) \ Pc! 29 Ac , Xeii IIcU yi 4, Cic do Off ii 7, 

Alctrlum orAlntriuin (AJctrlna'i, Itis Ala- 25) In coiisiquonce of his tjTannical govom- 
Irij, an ancient town of the Ilcmiei, snbse ment tlio Thessalians applied for aid first to 
ijueiith a munieipium and a Roman colony, W Alexander II, Icing of Macedonia, and next to 
<if bom and E of Anagnm (Ln ix 42, Cie Tliobcs The Thebans scut Pelopidas into 

Clu 10, 42, Strab p 237, C J I i HOC) It is Thessaly to suceour the malcontents, but 

tspeemll} rcmnrhablc for its remains of ancient hanng xentured incautioush within the power 
Walls m pohgonnl masonry of the tyrant, ho was seized bj Alexander and 

Alonadac [Aleuas] thrown into prison, n c 808 The Tliobans sent 

Aleuas f’AArfor), a descendant of Ilernclcs, a largo ormj into Tliossalj to rescuo Pelopidas, 
was the mler of Larissa m Thessaly, and the but tlioy were defeated in the first campaign, 
n puted founder of the relchrated family of and did not obtain their Object till the next 
tho Alouadae (Pind Prjlh x 5, Theoor xn year, 807 In 801 Pelopidas again entered 
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Thessaly with a small force, but was slam in 
battle by Alexander The Tliebans now sent a 
large army against the tTrant, and compelled 
him to become a dependent allj of Thebes 
We aftenvards hear of Alexander malong pira- 
tical descents on many of the Athenian de- 
pendencies, and even on Attica itself He was 
murdered in 8G7, by his wife Thebe, with the 
assistance of her three brothers, when, as it 
IS said, he was planning to murder her and 
marry the widow of his uncle Jason Reference 
to the anecdote in Plut Pel 39 mil show tliat 
Shakespeare in all probability took some sug- 
gestions for the plot of Hamlet from what is 
related of Alexander of Pherae, especially as re 
gardsthe ‘plaj scene ’—8 SonofPolysperchon, 
the Macedonian, was chiefly employed by his 
father m the command of the armies which 
he sent agamst Cassander Thus he nas sent 
against Athens m b c 318, and was engaged m 
mihtary operations during the next year m 
various parts of Greece But in 316 he became 
reconciled to Cassander, and ne find him m 
814 commanding on behalf of the latter He 
was murdered at Sicyon m 314 (Diod xviii G5 
Ac, XIX 11, 63, GO, GG)— 9 Ptolemaeus 
[Ptoleiueds }— 10 Tibenus, bom at Alex- 
andria, of Jemsh parents, and nephew of the 
writer Philo He deseited the faith of his 
ancestors, and ivas rewarded for his apostasy 
by various pubhc appointments In the reign 
of Claudius he succeeded Fadius as procurator 
of Judaea {\ n 4G), and was appointed bj Nero 
procurator of Egypt He was the first Roman 
governor nho declared in favour of Vespasian, 
and he accompanied Titus in the war against 
Judaea, and was present at the taking of 
Jerusalem (Jos Ant xx i, B J ii 11 Ac , 
Tao Ann x\ 38, Hist i 11, ii 74, 79 ) 

n Kings of Epirus 

1 Son of Neoptolemus and brother of 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great 
Philip made him king of Epirus in place of his 
cousm Aeacides, and gave him his daughter 
Cleopatra m marriage (b c 33G) In 333, 
Alexander, at the request of the Tarentines, 
crossed over into Italy, to aid them agamst the 
Lucanions and Brattii After meeting with 
considerable success, he was defeated and slam 
m battle m 32G, near Pandosia, on the banks of 
the Acheron in Southern Italy (Just vni 6, 
xii 3, Liv Mil 17, IX 17)— 2 Son of Pyrrhus 
and lanassa, daughter of the Sicilian tyrant 
Agathocles, succeeded his father in b c 373, 
and drove Antigonns Gonatas out of Mace 
donia He was shortly afterwords deprived of 
both Macedonia and Epirus by Demetrius, the 
son of Antigonns but he recovered Epims by 
the aid of the Acamanians (Plut Pyrrh 9, 
Just XXVI 3, xxviu 1 ) 

HI Kings of Macedonia 
1 Son of Amyntas I , distinguished hunself 
in the life time of his father by killing the 
Persian ambassadors who had come to demand 
the submission of Amyntas, because they 
attempted to offer indignities to the ladies of 
^e court, about b c 607 He succeeded Ins 
father shortly afterwards, was obliged to submit 
to the Persians, and accompanied Xerxes m Jus 
invasion of Greece (b c 480) He gamed the 
—.confidence of Mardonius, who sent him to 
♦’ons to propose peace to the Athenians, 
- 1 was rejected Ho was secretly inolmed 
10 cause of the Greeks, and informed them 
night before the battle of Plataeae of the 


intention of Mardonius to fight on the followmg 
day He died b c 454, and was succeeded by 
Perdiccas II (Hdt vii 173, vui 136, ix 44 , 
Just vii 8 ) — 2 Son of Amyntas n , whom he 
succeeded, reigned b c 869-3G7 (Plut Pel 
2G , Diod XV CO , Dera FJj p 403, § 195) A 
usurper, of the name of Ptolemy Alontes, 
having risen against him, Pelopidas, who was 
called in to mediate between them, left Alex 
ander in possession of the kingdom, but took 
with him to Thebes several hostages, among 
whom was Philip, afterwards kmg of Mace- 
donia, and father of Alexander the Great. 
Alexander was shortly afterwards murdered by 
Ptolemy Alontes 

3 Alexander ‘ The Great,’ Son of Phihp H 
and Olympias, was born at Pella, B c 85G 
His early education was committed to Leomdas 
and Ly simachus, who taught lum to compare 
himself with AchiUes , at the age of 18, he was 
also placed under the care of Aristotle, who ac- 
quired an mfluence over his mind and character 
which was mamfest to the latest period of his 
life At the age of 16 Alexander was entrusted 
with the government of Macedonia by his 
father, while he was obliged to leave his kmg 
dom to march agamst Bvzantinm He first 
distinguished hunself, however, at tlie battle of 
Chaeronea (838), where the victory was mamly 
owing to his impetuosity and courage On the 
murder of Philip (83G), to which he was con 
sidered by some, though probably with mjus 
tice, to have been pnvy, Alexander ascended 
the throne, at the age of 20, and found himself 
surrounded by enemies on every side He first 
put down rebellion m his own kingdom, and 
then rapidly marched mto Greece His un 
expected activnty overawed all opposition, 
Thebes, which had been most active agamst 
him, submitted when he appeared at its gates , 
and the assembled Greeks at the Isthmus of 
Connth, with the sole exception of the Lacedae- 
monians, elected him to the command against 
Persia, which had previously been bestowed 
upon ins father He now directed his arms 
agamst the barbanans of the north, marched 
(early m 835) accross mount Haemus, defeated 
the Tnbalh, and advanced ns far as the 
Danube, which ho crossed , and on his return 
subdued the Hlyrians and Taulantn A report 
of his death havmg reached Greece, the 
Thebans once more took up arms But a 
terrible punishment awaited them He ad 
vanced into Boeotin by rapid marches, took 
Thebes by assault, destroyed all the buildings, 
with the exception of tiie house of Pmdar, 
killed most of the inhabitants, and sold the rest 
as slaves (Arr i 7, Just xi 2, Plut Al 11) 
Alexander now prepared for his great expedi- 
tion agamst Persia Phihp having been nomi 
nated leader of the war agamst Persia by the 
Greek States, whose best policy m the interests 
of their own freedom would have been to pre 
serve the balance of Persia agamst Macedon, 
Alexander now succeeded to the enterprise 
In the sprmg of 884, he crossed the Hellespont, 
witli about 85,000 men Of these 80,000 were 
foot and 6000 horse, and of the former only' 
12,000 were Macedomans At Hium he offered 
sacrifice to Athene, placed garlands on the 
tomb of Achilles and himself ran round it 
Alexander’s first engagement with the Persians 
was on the nver Granicus m Mysia (May 334), 
where they were entirely defeated by lum 
This battle was followed by the capture or 
submission of the chief towns on the W coast 
of Asia Mmor Haheamassus wos not token 
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tni late m the antnmn after a ngoronB defence among other spoils earned o5 by Xerres, the 
bv ^ifemnon the ablest general in the Persian statnes of HarmodinsandAnstogeiton,vhichhe 
service, whose death m &e following year (S33) sent back to Athens Here he received a rein 
relieved ^exander from a fortoidable opiionent forcement of 15,000 men from Greece He issaid 
He now marched along tlie coast of Lycia and [ to have set fire to the palace of Persepohs, and, 
Pamphyha, and then X into Phrygia and to ' according to some acconnts, in the revelry of a 
Gordiain, where he cntornntied the celebrated 'banquet, at the instigation of Thais, an Athenian 
Gordian knot, attaching the yoke to the pole of j conrte=an (Cnrt w C , Arr in 19 , Diod. wm 
the waggon f traditionally that of Gordins), • 70 , Pint Al 42) The treasure found at Per- 
which, 1 * was said, was to be loosened only by sepolis is said to have amounted to 120 000 
the conqueror of Asia In 333, he marched * talents — ^At the begmnmg of 830 Alexander 
from Gordium though the centre of Asia Mmor marched from Persepohs into Hedia, to Ecba- 
into Cihcia, v-here he nearly lost his hfe at tana, m pursuit of Harms whom he followed 
Tarsus by a fever, brought on by his great through Ehagae and the passes of the Elburz 
exertions,' or through bathing, when fatigued, mountains, called by the ancients the Caspian 
in the cold waters of the Cydnus Donus Gates, mto Parthia, where the unfortunate king 
meantime had collected an army of 500,000 or was murdered hy Bessns, satrap of Bactna, and 
800,000 men, with 30,000 Greek mercenaries, his associates Alexander sent his body to 
whom Alexander defeated m the narrow plain Perseixilis, to be bnned in the tombs of the 
of Issns Harms escaped across the Enphrates Persian kings Bessns escaped to Bactna, and 
hy the ford of Thapsacus, hnt his mother, wife, . a=snmed the title of kmg or Persia. Alexander 
and children fell into the hands of Alexander, i was engaged dnnng the remainder of the year 
who treated them with the utmost delicacy and ! m subduing the X provinces of Asia between 
respect It was a fortunate capture for Alex- I the Caspian and the Indus — namelv, Hyreania, 
ander, since Hanns for a long time abstamed Parthia, Ana, the Hrangce and Sarangae It 
from oppo=ition m hopes of ransoming the ' was dnnng this campaign that Phelotas, his 
captives, and so lost valuable time Alexander ’ father Pae'ienuon, and other Slacedonians, 
now directed his armios against the cities of were executed on the charge of treason The 
Phoemcia, most of which submitted, but Tyre ) proceedings m this matter were both cruel and 
was not taken till the middle of 332, after an j unjust, and have left a stain upon Alexander’s 
obshnate defence of se’-en months Xert j memory In 329 Alexander crossed the monn- 
foUowed the siege of Gaza, which again delayed ' tains of the Paropamisns (the Eindoo Koosh), 
Alexander two months His cmelty towards | and marched mto Bactna against Bessns, -^hom 
Batis Its defender, whom he fastened to the i he pursued across the Oxns (which he crossed 
chanot and dragged round the walls, in imits- upon pontoons formed of inflated skins) mto 
tion of Acliiiles, is unlike his prenons ' Sogdiana. In this country Bessns was hetraved 
charae'er Afterwards, according to Jo=ephn6, j to him, and was put to death From the Oxns, 
he marched to Jemsalem, intending to punish after occupying ilaracanda {Samarcand), he 
the people for refusing to assist him, but he was advanesd as far as the daxartes (the iSir), which 
divertc-d from his purpose by the appearance of he crossed, and defeated several Scythian tribes 
the high pnest, and pardoned the people X of that nver After fonndmg a city Alex- 
Tbere is no doubt that this story, which rests andna on the Jaiartes, called also Alexandna 
on the authontv of Josephus alone, should be Eskate, as the northern hmit of his march — it 
rejected Alexander next marched mto Egvpt, is probably either Khojend or KoJ an — ^he re- 
which willmgly submitted to him, for the Eg~p- traced his steps, and returned to Zanaspa or 
tians Lad ever hated the Persians, who treated Bactra, where he spent the wmter of 329 It 
their national rehgion and customs with con was here that he Jailed his friend Clitns m a 
tempt, while Alexander’s policy was exactly the dmnl en revel — ^In 328, Alexander agam crossed 
opposite At the begmmng of 331, Alexander the Oxns to complete the subjugation of Sog- 
fonnded at the month of the branch of the diana, but was not able to effect it m the year, 
XDe, *he city of Alexavphia, and about the and accordingly went into wmter quarters at 
same time visited the temple of Jnpiter Xautaca, a place m the middle of the provmce 
Ammon, m the desert of Libya, and was sainted At the begmnmg of 327, he took a monntam 
by the priests as the son of Jnpiter Ammon — In fortress, m which Oxyartes, a Bactnan pnnee, 
the spring of the same year (331), Alexander set had deposited his wife and daughters The 
out to meet Hanns, who hod collected an beauty of Eoxana, one of the latter, captivated 
other army He marched through Phoenicia the conqueror, and he accordmgly made her his 
and Svna to the Enphrates, which he crossed at wife This mamage with one of his Eastern 
the ford of Thapsaens, thence ho proceeded subjects was m accordance with the whole of 
throngn Hesopiotamia, crossed the Tigris, and at his policy Havmg completed the conquest of 
length met with the immense hosts of Hanns, Sogdiana, he marched S mto Bactna, and made 
said to have amounted to more than a miUion preparations for the mvasion of India. IVhile 
of men, m the plains of Gaugamela. The the army was m Bactna another conspiracy was 
battle was fonght m the month of October, 331, discovered for the murder of the kmg The plot 
and ended in the complete defeat of the was formed bvHermolans with a number of the 
Persians Alexander pursued the fugitives to royal pages, who were all put to death Alex- 
Arhela (ErhiT), which place has given its name ander found, or pretended to find, that the 
to the battle, though distant about 25 miles philosopher CalLsthenes, whose freedom of 
from the sxwt where it was fought Hanns, speech he resented, was an accomphee and put 
who had left the field of battle early m the day, hun also to death, at the same time nttenng a 
fled to Ecbatana (Hamadan), in Media Alex threat against the absent Greeks (i.e Aristotle) 
ander was now the conqueror of Asia, and began who had sent Calhsthenes to him (for the com 
to adopt Persian habits and customs, bv which ment of Theophrastus, see Cic Tvse m. 10, 21) 
he conciliat-od the affections of his new subjects Alexander did not leave Bactna till late m the 
From Arbela, he marened to Babylon, Snsa, and j spnng of 327 he recros=ed the Paropamisns 
Persepohs, all of which surrendered to him Atjmonntams (Hindoo Koosh), and, marchmg bv 
Susa he found a treasure of 40,000 talents, and, J Cabnl and the Cophen (Cabul mer), crossed 

E 
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the Indus, probablj near the modem Aitock 
He met with no resistance till he reached the 
Hydaspes (Jeliim), where he was opposed by 
Poms, an Indian Inng, whom he defeated after 
a gallant resistance, and took prisoner Alex- 
ander restored to him his kingdom, and treated 
him with distinguished honour He founded 
two towns, one on each bank of the Hydaspes 
one called Encephala, m honour of his horse 
Bucephalus, who died here, after carrying him 
through so many "nctones , and the otlier Ni 
caea, to commemorate his victory From thence 
he marched across the Acesmes (the Chinab) 
and the Hydraotes (the Savi), and penetrated 
ns far as the Hyphnsis [Gharra) This was the 
furthest pomt which he reached, for the Mace 
(lonians, worn out by long service, and tired of 
the war, refused to advance further, and Alex 
under, notwithstandmg Ins entreaties and 
prayers, was obhged to lead them back He 
returned to the Hydaspes, where he had pre 
viously given orders for the building of a fleet, 
and then sailed down the nver with about 8000 
men, while the remamder marched along the 
banks m two divisions This was late m the 
autumn of 827 The people on each side of 
the nver submitted without resistance, except 
the Malli, mthe conquest of one of whose towns 
(probably MooUan), where he was the flrst to 
scale the waU, Alexander was severely wounded 
At the confluence of the Acesmes and the 
Indus, Alexander founded a citv, and left Philip 
as satrap, with a considerable body of Greeks 
Here he built some fresh ships, and continued 
his voyage doivn the Indus, founded a city at 
Pattala, the apex of the delta of the Indus, and 
sailed mto the Indian ocean, which he reached 
about thd rmddle of 820 Nearohus was sent 
with the fleet to sail along the coast to the Pet 
Sian gulf [Neabchus], and Alexander marched 
with the rest of his forces through Gedrosia, in 
which country his army sufiered greatly from 
want of water and provisions He reached 
Susa at the beginning of 325 Here he allowed 
himself and his troops some rest from their 
labours , and anxious to form his European and 
Asiatic subjects into one people, he assigned to 
about 80 of hiB generals Asiatic wives, and gave 
with them rich dowries He himself took a 
second wife, Barsme, the eldest daughter of 
Danus, and according to some accounts, a third, 
Parysatis, the daughter of Ochus About 10,000 
Macedonians followed the example of theur 
king and generals, and married Asiatic women 
Alexander also enrolled large numbers of 
Asiatics among his troops, and taught them the 
Macedoman tactics He moreover duectedhis 
attention to the mcrease of commerce, and for 
this purpose determined to make tlie Euphrates 
and Tigns navigable, by removing the artificial 
obstructions wluch had been made in the nver 
for the purpose of irrigation The Mace 
donians, who were discontented mth several 
of the new arrangements of the kmg, rose in 
a mutiny, which he quelled with some difli- 
culty Towards the close of the same year 
(825) he went to Ecbatana, where he lost his 
great favounte Hephaestion From Ecbatana 
he marched to Babylon, subdumg in his way 
the Gossaei, a mountam tnbe, and before he 
reached Babylon he was met by ambassadors 
from almost every part of the known world 
Alexander entered Babylon in the spring of 324, 
about a year before his death, notwithstandmg 
the warmngs of the Chaldaeans, who predicted 
evil to him if he entered the city at that time 
He mtended to make Babylon the capital of 


Lis empire, as the best pomt of commumcation 
betiveen his eastern and western dommions 
His schemes were numerous and gigantic His 
first object was the conquest of Arabia, which 
was to be followed, it was said, by tlie subjuga- 
tion of Italy, Carthage, and the West But his 
news w ere not confined merely to conquest He 
ordered a fleet to be built on the Caspian, in 
order to explore that sea He also intended to 
improve the distribution of waters m the Baby 
Ionian plain, and for that purpose sailed down 
the Euphrates to inspect the canal called 
Pollacopas On his return to Babylon he was 
attacked by a fever, piobably brought on by his 
recent exertions m the marshy districts around 
Babylon, and aggravated by the quantity of vnna 
he had dinink at 
a banquet given 
to Ins pnnci 
pal oflScers He 
died after an ill 
ness of 11 days, 
m the month 
of May or June 
BC 323, at the 
age of 32, after a 
reign of 12 years 
and 8 months 
He appomted 
no one as his 
successor, but 
just before his 
death he gave 
his nng to Per 
diccas. Roxana 
was with child 
at the time of 
his death, and 
afterwards bore 
a son who is 
knoim by the 
name of Alexan 
derAegus— Por- 
traits of Alexan 
der were made 
by Lysippus the 
sculptor, Apelles the painter, and Pyrgotele*^ 
tne gem engraver His successors introduced 
his portrait upon tlieu: coins, as m the accom 
panying one of Lysimachus, where he is re 
presented as Zens Ammon. — The history of 
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Alexander by Lysippus 



Alexander forms on important epoch m the 
history of mankind Alexander himself must 
rank as one of the most remarkable men of 
all ages and countries It would be difScult 
to name any one whose career was more re 
markable, especially when we remember that 
all his achievements were crowded mto twelve 
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vears, and that he died before he reached middle 
life, younger lu raet at the time of his death 
than Julius Caesar r\u6 when he began his 
career As a general he has no proved superior 
in history It is true that, as the Romans were 
glad to remark, his Asiatic opponents were, hire 
other Asiatics, bad and untrustworthy troops 
such as have m other ages been defeated by 
forces small la number, but he had had to 
defeat Greek troops before he started for Asia, 
and in Asia itself Greeks were opposed to him , 
at Grameus 20,000 Greeks fought in the Persian 
army, and at Issus 80,000 IVhcn we consider 
Ins itmfonn success under these circumstances, 
w e cannot set it down to the fact tliat his foes 
were a mob of nnworhke Asiatics But a 
stronger endenco of his rank ns a pre ermnens 
military commander is afforded by his strata 
gical greatness and the absence of all faduie 
m luB provision for long and difScult marches 
arranged long beforehand, and for clxavnng 
remforcements from Greece into the heart of 
Asia His marches through such country as the 
defiles of the “ Susian Gates ’’ and the Hmdoo 
Koosh, alone are evidenco of man eUous slnU 
Of his pow er to organise and control the vast 
empire which he had conquered, it is more 
difficult to speak positii ely The proof was to 
come in the following 20 or 30 years winch he 
nor er saw But his dealings with Greece, with 
Egy pt, and so far with Persia give reason to 
behe-v e that ho had political capacity also, such 
as rarely has been surpassed His character, 
which seems to have been naturally cluvalrous 
and generous, however liable to fits of passion, 
had, it must be admitted suffered by his Eastern 
conquests His treatment of Batis, of Philotas 
and Parmenio, and of Callisthenes, and his 
affectation of Asiatic dress and manners, seem 
to show tliat, cveept as regards mere personal 
brai erv, little of tlie earlv elm airy remained 
His importance in histors is due not merely to 
his traversmg and opening up countries un- 
Imown to the 'Western nations In spite of the 
break up of his plans and the general confusion 
which ensued from his premature death, it is 
not easy to overestimate the importance of the 
results to history from his policy of founding 
cities to mark his conquests, and planting in 
them Hellenising populations which spread so 
widelv the Greek language and, in some cases, 
the Greek learnmg And, ns he initiated this 
policy, which his successors followed, it is not 
unfair to ascribe to him cities such ns Antioch, 
hardly less than Alexandria — 5 Aegns, son 
of Alexander the Great and Eovann, was bom 
shortly after the death of his fathei, in b c 323, 
and was acknowledged ns the partner of Philip 
Arrhidaeus in the empire, under the guardian- 
ship of Perdiccns, Antipater, and Polysperchon 
in succession Alexander and his mother Roxana 
were imprisoned by Cassander,wheii heobtained 
possession of Macedonia in SIG, and remained 
in prison till 311, when they were put to death by 
Cassander (Diod xix 51,52,01,105, Just xv 2) 

I'V Kings of Syria 

1 Sumamed Balas, a person of low ongin, 
pretended to be the son of Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes, and reigned in Syria B C 150-146 
He defeated and slew in battle Demetrius I 
Soter, but was aftenvards defeated and do 
throned by Dometnus n Nicator (Polyb xxvni 
14 , Just XXI , Joseph Ani xiii 2) — Z Sur 
named Zehina or Zabinas (i e the slave), son of 
a merchant, was set up by Ptolemy Physcon as 
a pretender to the throne of Sywia, shortly after 


the return of Demetrius U Nicator from his 
captmty among the Parlhians, b c 128 He 
defeated Demetrius in 125, but was afterwards 
defeated by Antiochus Grypus, by whom he- 



Alexander Balas King of Syria RC 150 14G 
Ohv head of king rev eagle standing on beak of galley 
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w as put to death, 122 (Just xxxix 1, Joseph- 
Ant xiii 9 ) 

V Literary 

1 Of Aegae, a peripatetic philosopher at 
Rome in the first century after Clirist, was tutor 
to the emperor Nero (Suet Tih 57) — 2 The 
Aetolian, of Pleuron. m Aetolia, a Greek poet, 
hved m the reign of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus 
(n c 285-247), at Alexandria, where he was 
reckoned one of the seven tragic poets who 
constituted the tragic pleiad He also wrote 
other poems besides tragedies His fragments 
are collected by Capellmann, Alexandri Aetoli 
Fragnicnta, Bonn, 1829 — 3 Of Aphrodisias, in 
Cana, the most celebrated of the commentators 
on Aristotle, and hence called Exegetes, lived 
about A D 200 About half Ins voluminous 
works were edited and translated into Latm at 
the reviv al of literature , there are a few more 
extant m the original Greek, w hioh hav e never 
been printed, and an Arabic version is preserved 
of several others His most important treatise 
IS entitled DeFato, an inquiry into the opinions 
of Anstotlo on the subject of Fate and Free- 
will edited by Orelli, Zurich, 1824, Usener, 
Berlin, 1859—^ Cornelius, surnamed Poly- 
histor, a Greek writer, was made pirisoner 
during the war of Sulla in Greece (b c 87-84), 
and sold as a slave to Cornelius Lentulus, who 
took him to Rome, made him the teacher of 
his children, and subsequently restored him to 
freedom The surname of Polyhistor was giv en 
to him on account of his prodigious learmng 
He 18 said to hav o written a v ast number of 
1 works, all of which have perished the most 
important of them was one in 42 books, con 
taming historical and geographical accounts of 
nearly all countnes of the ancient world Some 
fragments are collected by C Muller, Frag 
Hist Grace 1849 — 5 Surnamed Lychnus, of 
Ephesus, a Greek rhetorician and poet, hved 
about B c 80 A few fragments of his geo 
graphical and astronomical poems ore extant 
(Strab p 642, Cic Att n 20, 22) See G 
Muller, Frag Hist Graec — 6 Of Myndus, in 
Caria, a Greek writer on zoologv , of uncertam 
date — 7 Numemus, a Greek rhetorician, who 
lived in the second century of the Christian 
aera Two works are ascribed to him, one Le 
Figurts Scntentiaruvi et Elocutionis, from 
which Aquila Romanus took his materials for 
his work on the same subject , and the other 
On Show speeches , winch was written by a 
later grammarian of the name of Alexander 
Edited in "Valz’s Fhetorcs Graeci, vol viii , 
Spengel, 1856 — 8 Tlie Faphlagonian, a cele- 
brated impostor, who flourished about the begin 
niiig of the second century after Chnst, of whom 
Lucian has given an amusing account, chiefly of 
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the various contrivances by which he estabh^ied 
and maintained the credit of an oracle, which 
he pretended to be the reappearance of -A.scle 
ms in the form of a serpent The mfluence 
e attained over the populace seems incredible, 
mdeed, the narrative of Lucian would appear to 
be a mere romance, were it not confirmed by 
some medals of Antonmus and M Aurelius 
(Lucian, Alex ) — 9 Surnamed Peloplaton, a 
Greek rhetorician of Seleucia in Cilicia, was 
nppomted Greek secretary to M Antoninus, 
about A D 175 At Athens he conquered the 
celebrated rhetorician Herodes Atticus, in a 
rhetorical contest All persons, howeier, did 
not admit his abilities , for a Corinthian said 
that he had found m Alexander ‘ the clay 
[n7;X(5y], but not Plato ’ This saymg gave nse 
to the surname of Peloplaton (Philostr Vit 
Sojph 11 6) — ^10 Philalethes, an ancient Greek 
physician, lived probably towards the end of 
the first century b c , and succeeded Zeuxis ns 
head of a celebrated HerophUean school of 
medicine, established in Phrygia between Lao 
dicea and Carura (Strab p 680 , Galen de Diff 
Puls IV 4, vol nil p 727, 746) — 11 Of Tralles 
in Lydia, one of the most emment of the ancient 
physicians, lived in the Gth century after Christ 
(Agathias, Hist v p 149), and is the author of 
two extant Greek works — 1 Libn Duodectm 
deSeMcdicUj 2 Da Litwiftncts (Puschmann, 
Vienna, 1878) 


which was joined to the city by an artificial 
dyke, called Heptastadium, which formed, with 
the island, the two harbours of the city, that on 
tile NE of the djke being named the Great 
Harbour (now the New Poi t), that on the SW 
Eunostus (eSi'oo'Tos, the Old Port) These 
harbours commumcated with each other by two 
channels cut through the Heptastadium, one at 
each end of it , and there was a canal from the 
Eunostus to the Lake Mareotis The city was 
built on a regular plan , and was intersected by 
two principal streets, above 100 feet wide, the 
one extending SO stadia from E to "W , the other 
across this, from the sea towards the lake, to the 
length of 10 stadia The city was divided into 
three regions the Bmcheium, which was the 
Koyal, or Greek, region at the eastern end, the 
Jews’ quarter at the NE angle, and the 
Ehacotis or Egyptian quarter on the west, 
beyond which, and outside of the city, was the 
Necropolis or cemetery A great lighthouse 
was built on the I of Pharos in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphns (b c 283) Under the 
care of the Ptolemies, as the capital of a great 
kmgdom and of the most fertile country on the 
earth, and commandmg by its position all the 
commerce of Europe with the East, Alexandria 
soon became the most wealthy and splendid 
city of the known world Greeks, Jews, and 
other foreigners flocked to it , and its popula- 
tion probably amounted to three quarters of a 



Alexandria, oftener -ia, rarely -ea (’AXr^oi' 
Spem ’AKe^avSpeis, Alexondrlnus), the name of 
several cities founded by, or in memory of Alex 
ander the Great — 1 {Alexandnn, Axab Iskan- 
dma), the capital of Egypt tmder the Ptolemies, 
ordered by Alexander (who himself traced the 
ground plan) to be founded m b c 332 (Strab 
p 791 , Amon, lu 1 , Ourt iv 8 , Amm Marc 
xxii 40 , Plm V 10 , Polyb xxxix 14 , Caes 
P C in 112 ) It was built on the narrow 
neck of land between the Lake Mareotis and 
the Mediterranean, opposite to the I of Pharos, 


million (m Diod Sic xvii 52 the free citizens 
alone are reckoned at 300,000, b c 68) Under 
the empire the food of the populations of Pome 
and Constantinople depended largely on the 
despatch of the com ships from Alexandria 
Its fame was greatly increased through the 
foundation, by the first two Ptolemies, of the 
Museum, an establishment m which men de 
voted to hteraturo were maintained at the 
public cost, and of the Library, which contained 
90,000 distinct works, and 400,000 volumes, and 
the increase of which made it necessary to 
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cstabli'ili another hbrirv in tlio Sciapoinin Uituua or Alcxandrescata (’A fVxaTi? Ko 
(Ttmnlt 01 Strajiiaj, ; hidi rcatln ci to J2,fe«0 J ] ana >), in faogdiaiia, on the Ja-vartes, a httlr' 
UluracB,butwhiohwastlcbtro\cdb\ thehiahopiE of CjTopolib, marJcf-d the furtlnst iwint 
TheophiluB, at the time of the general o\ ertlirov^ ; readied by Alexander m his fcejthian expedition 
of the heatlien temples under Tin odosins (> » j (Arrian, dn n 1, 8 , Curt -ni G) 

S89) The Great Libran sulTered 6< verely by I Alexanor (jierhaps an old sumatne of dsek- 
lireVhen Julius Caesar i as besieged in .tl< x f piusj, ton of Maebaon and grandson of Asele- 
andrio, andiioBfinallvdestroxed b\ Anirou, the [ plus, to idiom lie is sud to haie built the 
lieutenant of the Caliph Oini r, in • n (>>1 itonnleoji Titane, near Sicjon (Pans n 11, C) 
These institutions mad' jVlr'-andna the chi'i! Aleziares, brofther of Anieetus, son of Hera- 
centre of liteniry nctnity VTlien Egi-pt be ' th r and Hebe Both these Eonsv ere probably 
cam'x a Homan proiiuce [An'iiTisJ, Alfx i im igintd out of surnames of Heracles similar 
andria-ras made therrsidmce of th' Pmefcctu > i in rn' aning to liAcfiVaKor 

Ae'^ipti Its goiemment res peculiar and re j AIcjUUUB {’AA'In'oyJ, of Elis, a philosopher of 
tained specialh in the hands of the empi ror, f the Dialectic or ileganan fehool, and a disciple 
perhaps oiving to the importance of the sending ! of Enlnihdcs, hied about the beginning of the 
or d'Jajing the com suppli The cmi>f ror j 3rd centuri n c Erora Cic Acad ii 21, 7o, 
appoint'd the thief official, calhd Jternltrae the fc' ms to have dealt in sophistical puzzles 
Ahxandriai, who ach’d as procurator, extrci j lie died from being i ounded bi a reed while 
Bmg,ivithout any municipal B' nate, jun='hction I B imniiug in the Alpheus (Diog Laert ii 
over thecitvrsifpart from thcEgiTilinncountrj 100) 

distrcls 'J he Jewish population hud a eonneil ■ Alena (’'AA.f fir), a comic poet, bom at Thuni 
and an iQi dpxvf of their own, com))' tent to dc il ] in Italj , and an Atiienian citizf ri He i a’' the 
witli piirtly Jeribh disputes, but in causes i unde and instructor of JIcnauder, i es born 
atT'ct’ng other nationaliln s the sole antliont} I aliout } c 3'»l, and li ed to the age of 100 Ho 
was the jimdtciis Other suliordinate officers 1 1 as th' chief poet of the Middle Comedj, and 
belonging to th' cilj were the bo\ ’"’role fflOplaiB, of winch i e ha e fragments 

m mag' d il o marl eis and coinmerc' , the town- j from 1-iO, but not of Bufficiont length to criticise 
clerb cilkd mra;ui)ucTo*/paOos, and the yvt -(- 1 He hie d on into th'’ jicriod of the Xcv Comedv , 
p lir crpaTTiyds, or ;/rn< frrlits rir/ilum for the I hut llu fragm'nts of 1 is worhs show the pohti- 
pohee III mati' '■t. bevoii'l municip il eoiirem 1 cal allusions, and alFo m_,tho!o^ieal subjects, 
tlK PratfectUb Aigip* ves rujiremr It re , which do not belong to the New Comedj (Poet 
tamed its comniereiaj and hl^r ir imjior’ance > Comic I'ran cd Meinekc, IfelT) 
and bocamoal’-oael icf t< atof Chns'ianitj and j AlfenuBvarns [X'^ATi.h] 
till olog crl kanung Anumg th' rums of th' j AJgIduB Mens, a range of montitains in La- 
anci' ai b'I' ar. the remains of the cisterns hi | tium, i ilendmg fc from Pra' ncb*c to M Alba- 
which the whole Citj was Bnpphed with w iter, j nuh cold, but co\ eri d i ith woeMijCnd contamnrg 
hnut' 1 j^ hou£i , the t. o oh'lihls (vulg Clco i good pasturag' Tlit twokindsofoalidecidu- 
prt/rn s A'f'd/ei), wliicn adorned Uiegnt'waj of on b and evergreen tqucrcua ct liters, Hor Od 
tlieroval p ihicc, and, outsid' du i alls, to tlu m 23, 10, iv 1, 50;, maj Btill he seen on its 
‘',thr column of Dioehtian fvulg Povipc t s slopes It was an ancient Beat of the worship 
Pillar) The mode'll citv btiinds on the djke j of Diana From it the A'qui usuall made 
uni'ing the isl md o' Pliaros to the riipinland — their inenrsions into the Roman temtorj A 
2 A Troas, also Troas Firnplj ('A v Tpaar small town, Alfjidvs, on its slopics is men- 
Pt! ftamboul, i L th< Old C itifi, on the S'a- tioii< d in fctralio, p 2^7 
coast SVt of Jro ,v is enlarg'd hj Antigonub, Alienus Caecina [C'AEcr / ] 
hence calh’d Antig'diTn, hut aftenvnrds it rc AlimentuB, L CincIUB, a celebrated Roman 
sum'd Its first riain' It flourished greath, annalist, v as pru'tor in fcicilv, hc 200, and 
bo*h under the Grieks and tlu Romans, it vtot' hiB Ammfej, winch contained an account 
wes mad' a colonia fPlin § 12J, Strab of Roim to the s' eond Pnnie war He was for 
Il oO’’' It lb even fuid that both Julius boiu' timi a pnhont r in Hannibal s rmiy 
C u sar and Com t intme thought of establishing Hence v'hcTi Law npiienls to his i ritings for 
the ff 1 * of empire in it U f Suet Car: 7'i , Hor mutters connect' d v ith the FCcond Punic war 
Od 111 3 J7 , Zonrn ii hOj — 3 A ad iBSum (usngards the route of Hannibal, La xxi .^S), 
{’A Ko-a JaffSy /•hndcroon, 'icamU roun, the fit itements are ( ntitlfdtomore rosjieet than 
Alcxajidrcttcj, a s' ijiorl at the entrance of thej sonietiineb rcccire 

Svna, a little S of Jfinfi, on the co bt rc'! Alinda [to. ‘'AA.iioa ’AAmoew), u fortress 
bet rcen that jilaee an'l RbossuB It jio'siblv and Fniall town, SE of fctratonice, where Ada, 
oecnpi'dth' site of '■! ,nnndus fX'n An i 4), Qinen of Cana, fixed lur rrsidence, when 
and rtfci ed it= name m Ahrandcr's honour she v us dri cn out of HalicarnasBus (i c 
— 1 In buH ana, aft AuliO'hia, aft Charax 310) 

fcrusini (Xapaf nair/i on or 2”a(r ;, at the month Aliphera (’A\ltp(ipa, 'AAhprjpa, ’A\i(peipcuos, 
of the Tigri', built bv Ah xiind' r , d's'rovedbv ’AAnpijpfui nr Akromfra, Ru ),afortifiedtown 
a flood, r'htejie'l bj Antioehub Epipbant s I in Amidia, situated on a mountain on the 
birthplace of Dionvimis Pe-iegfteo md I«i j Ixirders of Ehs, b of the Alpheus, said to have 
doniB Charaee HUB — 5 A Aruiti’A rj fv'Ap’ois hi’en founded bj the hero Alipherus, son of Lj- 
Hrrot), f'nnid"] hj Alerandir on the rivrr 1 cnon (Pans vni 20) 

Anus, m the Perbiun provinc' of Ana, avervl Alipherus [ALirnuu] 
flojnsliing cit , on fne gre it caravan roa'I to Aliso (Llsrn), a strong fortress built bj 
Iiidi 1 — 6 A Arachosiae or Alexaudropolir j Dmsns n c 11, at the coiiliiience of the Luppia 
IKandahari), on ‘he river Arachotus, was piei- | ILtppc) and the Ehso (Afmc) (Dio Cass hv 83, 
b ihlv not feiunih d till after the time of Ah x , Tnc Ann ii 7) 

an'Ier — 7 A Bactnanat’A /eoTaBairpa prob AliEontIa lAhxls), a river flowing mto the 
A/ioo?oc>»i, Ru ), E of Bnctra {Ball a ) — 8 A , Mo'ella (IfoscT) 

ad Caucasum, or ajaid Paropiimisaht-, (’A iv Allcctus, the chief officer of Carausins in. 
Tlapo-auialoais), a.1 Ihi fool of M PiropimibU-, Entam, v bom be murdered in AD 293 He 
(Hindoo Koosh), jirobiblv near Canul — 9 A then assumed the impeiial title himself, but 
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was defeated and slam m 29G by tbe general of 
Constantius 



AUcctus Eoman Emperor A n 203 23G 
06p head of Emperor rcr Pax (struclc in London) 

Allia, or more correctly Alia, a small river, 
Tvlucb rises in tbe neiglibourhood of Crustnme 
num, and flows into tbe Tiber, crossing tho Via 
Salaria about 11 miles from Rome It is 
memorable for the defeat of the Romans by the 
Gauls on its banks, July IGth, n c 390 , which 
dav, dies AUitnsis, was hence marked as an 
unlucbr daj in the Roman calendar (Lir vi 
1, 23, Tac Hist ii 91, Verg Aen vii 717) 
There is some dispute about its identification, 
but it seems probable that it is tho stream now 
known as Scolo del Gasale, which crosses the 
road at Fonte di Papa It is a very small 
brook, but runs in a deep hollow 
A Allienus 1 A friend of Cicero, was the 
legate of Q Cicero in Asia, n c 00, praetor in 
49, and governor of Sicilv on behalf of Caesar 
m 48 and 47 (Cic A* i 1 , Att x 15, Tam 
xin 78) — 2 A legate of Dolabella, by whom he 
was sent mto Egypt m 43 (Cic Phil xi 12) 
Allifae, or more correctly Alifae (Alifanus 
Allife), a tom of Samnium, on the Vultumus, 
in a fertile country It was celebrated for the 
manufacture of its large dnnking cups (Altfaiia 
so pocula, Hot Sat ii 8, 89) 

Allohroges (Nom Slug Allobrox ’AXAd 
Spoyes,’A\\6Spvyfi, ’AXASpptyes), n powerful 
people of Gauldwellmg between tho Rhodanus 
(Rhone) and the Isara (Isdrc) In the time of 
Julius Caesar their territory extended as far ns 
that comer of L Lemannus whore Geneva 
stands At that jiomt they were bounded on 
the east bv the Kantuntos, south of avhoracame 
the Centrones, and neirt, forming the southern 
border of the Allobrogcs (z e immediately 
across the Iscre), the Graioceli and tho Vocontii 
To the a est thev w era bounded bi the Rhone, 
as far as Lvons, and the same nver formed 
their uoithem boundary up to the Lai e of 
Geneva Hence their temtorv at that time 
comprised the HW comer of Snvo\ and part 
of the department of Ishre, with the southern 
comer of Drome Their clnef city was Vienna 
(Vienne) on the Rhone (Caes P G i G and 
10 , Strab p 185) But there is good reason 
to suppose that their territory was not the same 
two centunes earlier (as modern wrriters seem 
generallv to assume) There can be no doubt 
that the countrv which both Polybius and Ln v 
call ‘ the Island,’ was preciselv the countrv 
of the Allobro^es in Caesar's tune but in Poly 
bins, in 49, 50, the 'AWSPpiyes are obi lonsli 
not the people of the ‘ Island,' but dwelt m the 
countrv through which Hannibal was next to 
pass , thev furnished guides at first and after 
wards attacked him on his march It is pro 
bahle that they then dwelt south of the Iscre, 
perhaps near Gap, and at a late time (before 
B c 121) moved northwards and occupied the 
‘ Island ’ Livy (xxi 31) though he savs cor 
rectly, speaking of the Island, ‘ mcolunt prope 
Allobroges,’ yet seems to confuse them with the 
then dwellers in the Island as described by 
Polybius If the Celtic etymology of their 
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name (ail, ‘ other,’ and brog, ‘ dwelling ’) is ccr- 
lect, thev would seem to have been at one time 
a roving tribe Thev were conquered, in bc 
121, bj Q Fabius Slaximus AUobrogicus, and 
made subjects of Rome, but they boic the voko 
unwillinglv, and were always disposed to rebel 
lion In B c CS their ambassadors first intrigued 
with Catibne, and then divulged the conspiracj 
(Sail Oaf 41, Cic Cat iii 5) 

Almo (Almonc), a small river, rises near 
Bovillae, and flow s into the Tiber S of Rome, 
half a mile from the walls on the Oatuin rovd, 
m which the statues of Cybele were washed 
annually (Diet Ant s v Mcgalesia ) 

Almopes (’AA/hSires), a people m Haccdonia, 
inhabiting the district Almopia between Eor 
daea and Pelagonia 

Aloens (’AA-ariJs) 1 Son of Hehor, and 
brother of Aiotes He was King of Asopia 
(Paus 11 41) — 2 Son of Poseidon and Canace, 
married Iphimedla, the daughter of Tnops 
His wife was beloved by Poseidon, bj whom she 
had two sons, Otus and Ephialtes, who are 
usuallj called the Aloidac, from their reputed 
father Aloeus In Horn II v 385 thev are 
genuine sons of Aloeus — in Od xi 805, Ap 
Rh 1 181, Ov Met vi IIC, of Poseidon They 
were renowned for their extraordmary strength 
and daniig spirit IVhen they were D vears 
old, each of their bodies measured 9 cubits in 
breadth and 27 in height At this early age, 
thej threatened the Ol 3 Tupian gods vnth war 
and attempted to pile Ossa upon Olvrapus, and 
Pelion upon Ossa Thev would have accom 
phshed their object, saj s Homer, had they been 
allowed to grow up to tho ago of manliood, 
but Apollo destroved them before their beards 
began to appear (Od xi 305 soq ) They also 
put tlie god Ares m clmms, and kept him im 
prisoned for 13 months Ephialtes is said to 
have sought the love of Hera end Otns of 
Artemis (or both of Artemis) therefore Artemis 
passed between them m tbe form of a bind, at 
which thev hurled spears imd slew one another 
(Pind Pgth iv 83, Apollod i 482) In Hades 
thej were bound to a piUar by serpents, and 
plagued bj the cries of an owl {&tos, however, 
means ‘ shriek owl ’] (Hvg Fab 28 , cf Verg 
4c)z vn 582) The Thracian legend is totallv 
different They are heroes who founded Ascra 
on Helicon, and instituted tho worship of the 
Muses Their grav es were honoured at Anth 
edon (Pans is 22, Diod v 51) Thej were 
worshipped also in Xaxos (C I G ii 2420) 
The conclusion should bo that they were ongi 
nally for tho Thracians deities representmg the 
mcroase and produce of tho earth, and presid 
ing over agricultural work under this view 
the names are connected with a^ag, and with 
w0ea, i(paKKop.at, ns de=cribmg tho work of tho 
wane press Those earth deities were then 
imagined by tho Greeks ns in conflict wuth the 
gods of Olvmpus 

Aloldae [.Iloels) 

Alonta ('AK6rra Terek), a river of Sarmatia 
Asintjcn, flowing into the Caspian (Ptol v 9, 12 ) 

Alope ( A\6—g), daughter of Cercyon, became 
by Poseidon the mother of HirroTnous She 
was put to death bv her father, but her bodv 
was changed by Poseidon into a well, which 
bore the same name (Hvg Fab 187, Pans i 
5, Aristoph Av 5591 

Alope ( A\6-~g 'A\o—(vs, ’Aboirl-nis) 1 A 
town in the Opuntian Locris, opposite Euboea 
(Thno 11 20, Strab p 420)— 2 A town m 
1 Phthiotis in Thessalj (II ii 082 , Strab p 427, 
432) 
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Alopece (’AXoJTeK^ and ’A\a)ire/i.af ’AA-ctiire 
Keis), a demus of Attica, of the tnbe Antiochis, 
11 stadia E of Athens, on the hill Anchesmus 
Alopeconnesns (’AXoireKiii’rrjffos ’AXtoireKoi' 
v^ffioi A2cxi ?), a town in the Thracian Chei- 
sonesns, founded bv the Aeolians (Dem de 
Cor p 256, § 92 , Liv vsxi 16) 

Alorns, a town of Macedonia, west of 
Methone, in the Thermaic Gulf, birthplace of 
Ptolemaeus Alontes (Strab p 830) 

Alpenus (’AA,7nj!'<5j, ’A^7^}ro^), a town of the 
Epicnemidii Locn at the entrance of the pass 
of Thermopylae (Hdt vn 176, 216) 

Alpes {at "AA-reir, i; ‘'AKris, to. ’AATrema 
upn, ra^AA-eia vpi] , probably from the Celtic 
Alb or Alp, ‘ a height’), the mountains forming 
the boundary of northern Italy, are a part of 
the great mountam chain which extends from 
the Gulf of Genoa to the Adriatic near Tneste, 
hut on the west the line of demarcation between 
the Alps and the Apenmnes, runnmg southwards, 
is not very distinct, wlule on the east the spurs 
from the Comice Alps, separating the volleys 
of the Save and Drove from the Adriatic, 
pass into the Illyrian mountains, and so east- 
ward to the Balkans Of the Alps proper the 
Greeks had very little knowledge, and included 
them under the general name of the Ehipaean 
mountains The appear m Ljcophron (Alex 
1361) os SoXtiq The Romans first obtained 
some knowledge of them by their conquest of 
Cisalpine Gaul and by Hannibal’s passage 
across them this Imowledgc was gradually 
extended by their various wars with the mhabi- 
taiits of the mountams, v.ho were not finally 
subdued till the reign of Augustus In the 
tune of the emperors the different parts of the 
Alps were distinguished by the following names, 
most of which are still retained 'We enume 
rate them in order from W to E 1 Alpes 
Makitemae, the Maritime or Ltgunan Alps, 
from Genua (Genoa), where the Apennines 
begin, run W asfar asthenver "Varus (Far)nnd 
M Cema(?a Carffo/e), and then N toM Vesulus 
(Monte Fiso) (Phn IS" IV in § 117 , Strab 
p 201 , Mel 11 4 ) — 2 Alpes Cottiae or Cot- 
■nANAE, the Cottian Alps (so called from a king 
Cottius m the time of Augustus), from Monte 
Viso to Mont Gems, contained M Matrona, 
afterwards called M Janus or Janua (Mont 
Genevrc), across which Cottius constructed a 
road, winch became the chief means of commu- 
mcation between Italy and Gaul — 3 Alpes 
Gratae, also Saltus Grams (the Romans fanci- 
fully connected the name with the legendary 
passage of Hercules, but it is probably Celtic, 
and lias nothing to do with Greece) and Mons 
Grams (Tac Hist iv 08), the Graian Alps, 
from Mont Cenis to the Little St Bernard 
incluBii e, contained the Jugum Cremonis (Liv 
XXI 88) (le Cramont) and the Centronicae 
Alpes, apparently the little St Bernard and the 
surrounding mountains — 4 Alpes PE^^^sAE, 
the Pennine Alps, from the Great St Bernard 
to the Simplon inclusive, the highest portion of 
the chain, including Mont Blanc, and Monte 
Rosa The Great St Bernard was called M 
Penninus, and on its summit the inhabitants 
uorslnpped a deitj, whom the Romans called 
Jupiter Penninus The name is probably de 
rived from the Celtic pen, ‘ a height ’ Livy 
(x\i 88) expressly rejects the absurd derivation 
from Poem, which was based on the idea that 
Hannibal had gone round to Martigny m the 
Tipper Rhone \ alley —6 Alpes Lepontiortjm: 
or Lepontiae, the Lepontian or Helvetian 
Alps, occupied by the Celtic Lepontii, from the 
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Simplon to the St Gothard — 6 Alpes Ehae 
TicvE, the Pliaetian Alps, from the St 
Gothard to the Orteler and the pass of the 
Stelvio [Cf Adul^Moxs] — 7 Alpes Treden 
tIxae, the mountains of southern Tyrol, in 
which the Athesis (Adigt) rises, with the pass 
of the Brenner — 8 Alpes Horicae, whence 
the Dravo rises (Phn in § 189), the Konc 
Alps, NE of the Tndentine Alps, compnsmg 
the mountains m the neighbourhood of Salz- 
burg, with mmes worked by the Romans foi 
iron — 9 Alpes Carmcae, the Caiiiic Alps, 
E of the Tndentine, and S of the None, to 
Mount Terglu From these mountams flows 
the Save (Phn ib) — 10 Alpes Jullae, the 
Julian Alps, from Mount Terglu to the com 
mencement of the Hlyrian oi Dalmatian moun- 
tams (Tac Hist 111 8), which are Itnown by the 
name of the Alpes Dalmaticae, farther north 
by the name of the Alpes Pannomcae Tlie 
Alpes Juhae were so called because Julius 
Caesar or Augustus constructed roads acioss 
them they are also called Alpes Venetae 
(Amm Marc xxxi 16) We have some men- 
tion of the industries and produce of the Alps, 
which then, as now, consisted of pine wood, 
resin, honey, wax and cheese, mth but little 
corn (Strab p 206) , and of alpme animals, 
the chamois (» ttpicapra), the ibex, the marmot, 
wlute hares and ptarmigan (Phn viii § 214, 
X § 186, Varr i? P in 12) 

Principal Passes of the Alpis 
It will be useful to enumerate the passes 
used by the Romans, and, no doubt, communi- 
cated to them by the natiies of the various 
districts as the easiest routes, for we can 
hardly doubt that there were othei mountain 
paths traversed, though less frequently, by the 
natives themselves The Roman roads or bridle 
tracks, over the Alps were as follows, reckoning 
from the western sea coast — 1 Per A Ipes Man- 
fwnus, corresponding to the Comice Road, from 
the Var to Genoa, which was opened m the 
tune of Augustus as a regular road, the Ligu- 
rians being entirely subdued Turbia was re 
garded ns the summit of the pass thence it 
passed rathei north of Nice — 2 It is probable 
that the modern Col de V Argentiere, from 
Gimco by the 1 alley of the Stura to Barcelo 
nette, bj the vallev of the Ubaye and so to Gap, 
was used by the Romans (see Freshfield, Alp 
Journ XI 282 , Desjardins, Geogr de la Gaitle 
Bom 1 96) If so, this pass led from Pollentia 
to Vapincum, and u as, no doubt, like the fol 
lowing, desenbed as per Alpes Cottias — 3 Per 
Alpes Cotiias,ie the pass of Mont Geneiie 
from Augusta Taunnorum (Turin) to Bngnntio 
(Bnangon) It thence at first followed the 
Durance to Charges in the Caturiges whence 
those who were bound for the Southern Pro 
vincia (Nimes, Orange, Ac) continued by the 
Durance , those who went northwards to Va- 
lence, Vienne, Ac , crossed the Col Bayard by 
Gap, down the \ alley of the Drac, into the 
valley of the Iseie This in all probabihtj vas 
the route of Hannibal (see Freshfield, I c , who, 
however, makes Hannibal leach Italv by the 
Col de I’Argentieie mentioned above) Pompey 
probably shortened the route by taking the Col 
de Lauteiet from Biianijon after he had crossed 
the Geneire This Col is higher than the 
Genhvre itself but a much more diiect route to 
Grenoble, and after the time of Pomper it be 
came a recognised Roman load — 4 North of 
the Generwe is the pass of Mont Cents, which 
also belongs to the Alpes Cottiae There is 
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little doubt that over this, or rather over the 
Fetit Mont Corns, from Susa {Segiisto) rvas a 
route used by the Homans here probably 
Caesar passed to Galha Ulterior (JB G i 10) The 
pass descends by the valley of the Arc, through 
the territory of the Centrones mto the valley of 
the Iscre — 5 Per Alpes Grazas this is the 
pass of the Lzttle St Bernard, from the plam 
of the Po at Ivrea, through the defiles of the 
valley of Aosta, then from Aosta {Avgusta Prae- 
torza), S Didier {Arehrzgzuzn) over the pass to 
B St Maurice {B,crgintrum),o.nd bv the valley 
of the Iscre, directly to Vienna or northwards to 
Geneva It ■nil be found impossible to make 
the route bv the valley of Aosta agree nth 
Pol-^bms’s account of Hannibal’s route 6 Per 
Alpes Penninas the Great St Bernard, from 
Martignv {Octodurns) to Aosta (Tac Ast i 
61, IV 68, cf Liv 3X1 33) 7 Per Alpes 

Bhaetzeas, from Bngantia on L Constance to 
Mediolanum {Milazz) This passage had two al 
tematiie routes a,most direct, by Cuna {Cozrc) 
over the Jzthcr pass as far as Bivzum (Btvzo), 
thence over the Septimer to Casaccia and 
Clavenna {Chzavezznn) , b, branching oS at 
Bivio by the remainder of the Julier pass to 
Silvaplona, and then by the Miloja to Chia- 
venna, rejommgthe Septimer route at Casaccio. 
Both routes pass by Tinnetio [Tzzizen) on the 
Snss side Either wdl suit the descnption m 
Claud Bell Get 320-360 — 8 Also per Up 
Bhaet , from Bngantia to Tndentum, stnking 
ofi from the preceding at Cltmia (Feldl irch), 
and passmg hy the upper Inn and Moran to 
Bauzianum {Botzen) — 9 A divergence from the 
precedmg by the Busier Thai and Lienz, to 
reach Aquileia [Possibly also a direct road from 
Sebatum (Briinziechoi) to Bclliino] — 10 Per 
Alpes TrtdenUnas, horn Verona to Tndentum, 
themce up the valley of the Athesis, and over 
the Brenner, and so to Augusta Vindchcorum 
{Augsbzzrg) — 11 Per Alpes Carnzeas, from 
Aqnileia through Julium Camicum {ZHgno),\>y 
the pass of Sta Croce and the valley of the Gazl 
mto the valley of the Brave, near Aguontum 
(Lzenz) — 12 Slightly east of the preceding 
(from which it diverged near Gemona), more 
directly to Villa ad Aquas {Vzllach), by the low 
pass of Tazvjzs (the lowest in the chain of the 
Alps) — 13 Per Alpes Jztlzas, through the valley 
of the Sontius (Jsonro), by the PreJif pass to 
Villa ad Aquas — 14 AlsopcrAfp Julzas,ltom 
Aquileia bv the valley of the Wzppach over the 
pass of Lozfsch to Emona (Bnioacli), and the 
valley of the Save The last five were intended 
as hues of communication from Aqmleia to 
Ehaetia, Xoncum, and Pannoma 
Of these passes Xos 1, 3, 5, 7 were known to 
Polybius (cited by Strabo, p 209), and Kos 
1, 3, 4, 5 are mentioned hv Varro (Serv ad 
Aen X 13), who reckons five passes, probably 
because he considers the Col de Lauteret passed 
bv Pompev as a separate one He brmgs Has- 
drubal over the Cenis The communication 
■with the Central Alps was bv No 6 to the 
Ehone valley, and thence byViviscus {Vevcg) 
and Minnodunum {Moudozi) to Aventicum , or 
bv No 7 to Bngantia, thence bv the western 
road through Vmdomssa {TVzndisch) to Salo- 
durum {Soloihztm) and Aventicum 
Alphenus Varus [V vnus ] 

Alpheslboea (’AXdjecijSoia) 1 Mother of 
Adonis [Ai) 0 \us ] — 2 Daughter of Phegens,who 
marned Alcmaeon [Aic iaeon ] — 3 Daughter 
of Bias and wife of Pehas (Tlieocr in 45) 
Alpheus Mytilenaeus (’AX^EiovMuTxXTjvmoil, 
the author of about 12 epigrams m the Greek 
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Anthology, was probably a contemporary of the 
emperor Augustus ( izzih Pal ) 

^pheus (’AX^eidr Dor ’AKipeSs , Alfeo, 
Bofeo, Bt/fo, Bufea), the chief nver of 
Peloponnesus, rises at Phvlace m Arcadia, 
shortly afterwards sinks under ground, appears 
agam near Asea, and then mingles its waters 
with those of the EurStas After flonng 20 
stadia, the two nvers disappear under ground 
the Alpheus agam rises at Pegae m Arcadia, and 
mcreased by many affluents, among them the 
Ladon and the Erymanthus, floi'^s NW 
through Arcadia and Elis, not far from 
Ol^vmpia, and falls mto the Ionian sea (Pans 
vm 54 , Strab pp 275, 343) The subterra- 
nean descent of the nver, which is confirmed 
by modem travellers, gave nso to the stories 
about the merged Alpheus and Artemis 
Alpheiaea, or the nvmph Arethusa a that 
the nver god -Upheus loved Artemis and she 
escaped bun bv the strange disguise of smear- 
ing her face and the faces of her nymphs with 
mud (Paus vi 227 b that Artemis fled from 
him to Ortygia (Pmd Xem i and Schol ) c 
the later poeticised legends, where mstead of 
Artemis we hai e a nirmph Arethusa pursued by 
Alpheus, both changed to streams passing under 
the sea and at last united m Ortygia (Pans v 
7, 2 , Ov Met V 752, ■with the intervention of 
Artemis , Verg Aezz in 694 , Stat Silv i 2, 
203 , Thcb 1 271, iv 230 ) Tlio actual sequence 
appears to be, that the -Artemis of Elis and 
Arcadia was a deity of fountains and streams 
who ■was avpSjipos, or united in worship, with 
-Alpheus, and was called Artemis Alpheiaea or 
— o-otno. This worship was transferred to 

Ortygia bv some of tbe family of the lamidao 
at Olvmpia who joined m the Connthian settle- 
ment and established a temple of Artemis 
roTauIa and also named a sprmg m Ortvgia 
after the spring Arethusa in Ehs It is easy 
to understand howlaterorthodoxv found it neccs- 
"arv to substitute Arethusa for Artemis m the 
legend of tlic passage under the sea (Pmd 
01 V , Kezn i , Diod v 3 , Strab p 270 ) Strabo 
mentions the story of the saucer thrown into the 
fountain at Olympia and coming up in Ortvgia 
with the sacrificial stains upon it for, when 
the nymph, pursued bv Alpheus, was changed 
bv Artemis mto the fountain of Arethusa in the 
island of Ortvgia at Syracuse, the god continued 
to pursue her under the sea, and attempted to 
mmgle his stream mth the fountam at Ortj gia 
Alphius Avitus rAvirns ] 

AlpInuB [See under BmAcenus j 
Alsa, a small nver of Venetia, which flows 
mto the Adriatic a httle west of Aquileia The 
younger Constantme fell here, a d 340 

Alslum (Alsiensis Palo), one of the most 
ancient Etruscan towns on the const near 
Caere, and a Homan coloin after the 1st Punic 
war In its neighbourhood Pompea had a 
country seat [villa Alszensis) 

Althaea [’AKBala), daughter of the -Aetohan 
kmg Thestius and Eurvthemis, mamed Oeneus, 
king of Calydon, bv whom she became the 
mother of several children [See AIele igek ] 
Althaea, the chief town of the Olcades in the 
country of the Oretani m Hispanic Tarraco- 
nensis 

Althemenes CAXSijqenjror ’AXOat/iEnji), son 
of Catreus, king of Crete In consequence of 
an oracle, that Catreus would lose his life bv 
one of his children, Althemenes quitted Crete 
and went to Hhodes Tliere he unwittmgly 
killed Ins father, who had come m search of his 
son (Diod V 59 , ApoUod in 2 ) 
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Altinum (Altinas AUino), a municipmm 
m tlie land of the Veneti m the N of Italj, 
at the mouth of the river Silis and on the 
road from Patavium to Aqnileia, was a wealthy 
mauufactunng toivn, and the cluef emponum 
for all the goods which ■were sent from southern 
Italj to the countries of the north Goods 
could be brought from Eaionna to Altinum 
through the Lagoons and the numerous canals 
of the Po, safe from storms and pnates There 
were many beautiful villas aiound the town 
(Mart IV 25 , Strah p 214 , Tac Hist in G } 

Altis {‘'A\tis), the sacred groie of Zeus at 
Olimpia 

Aluntium or Haluntium (’A\owtioi'), a town 
on Uio N coast of Sicily, on a steep hill, cele 
brated for its wine It lay between Tj-ndaiis 
and Calacta the towui of S Marco piohably 
occupies its site (Dionjs i 51, Cic Veu n 
28 1) 

Alus orHalus C'AAor, "AXor 'AKevs nr Ke 
falosi, En ), a town m Phtniotis m Thessalj, at 
the extremity of M Otlirys, built by Athamas 
(H u G82 , Hdt vii 173 , Strah p 432 ) 

Alyattes (’AXuaTnjs), king of Lydia, n c C17- 
560, succeeded his father Sadyattes, and was 
himself succeeded bj his son Croesus He ear- 
ned on war w ith Mdetus from 617 to 612, and 
with Cyaxarcs, Irmg of Media, from 590 to 585 , 
an eclipse of the sun, which happened m 585 
dnrmg a battle between Alyattes and Cyavares, 
led to a peace between them -Alj attes droi e 
the Cunmenans out of Asia and took Smyrna 
The tomb of Alj attes, N of Sardis, near the 
lake Gygaca, which consisted of a large mound 
of earth, wuth a circumference of noarlj a mile, 
raised upon a foundation of great stones, still 
exists (Hdt 1 25, 78, 98 , Strah p 027 ) 

Alyha ('AAv$tj), a town on the S const of the 
Euxine (IZ ii 857 ) 

Alypius (’Akwioy), of Alexandria, probabh 
lived in the 4th century of the Christian aera, 
and IS the author of a Greek musical treatise 
entitled ‘ Introduction to Music ’ [elcayayr] 
fiova-iK^), printed by Meihomius in Aniiquac 
Musicac Auctorcs Scpttm, Amstel 1052 , Scrqit 
Metnci, ed 'Westphnl, 1800 

Alyzla or Alyzea (’AAv(la, ’AAilffta A\v 
Ccuos, Eu in the ^ alley of Kanchli), a town m 
Acamonia near the sen opposite Lcucas, with a 
harbour and a temple both sacred to Heracles 
The temple contained one of the works of Lj sip 
pus representing the labours of Heracles, which 
the Eomnns earned off (Thuc xii 31 , Xen 
Hell ^ 4 , Strah p 450 , Cic Fam xvi 2 , 
Phn IV 2 ) 

Amadocus (’AfidSoitos) orMedocus (MijBokox) 
1 King of the Odrj sae in Thrace, w hen Xeno- 
phon X isited the countrj m n c 400 He and 
Seuthes, who were the most powerful Tluacian 
kings, were frequently at ^nrlanco, but weie 
reconciled to each other bj Tlirasybulus, the 
Athenian commander, in 390, and induced by him 
to become the allies of Athens (Diod xiii 105 , 
Xen An m 2, Hell ii 8) — 2 A ruler in 
Thrace, who, m conjunction wuth Bensades and 
Cersohlcptes, succeeded Cotys in 858 (Dem 
171 At^sI p 023 ) 

Amafimus, one of the three ivriters on Epi 
curean philosophy who preceded Cicero (the 
other two bomg Eabinus and Catius Insuber) 
They wnrote simply and in a popular manner, 
especially on the physical theories of Epicurus, 
merely drawing from the Greek sources without 
anj original reasoning (Cio Acad i 2, 5 , 
Tusc 1 a, 0 . 11 8, 7, IV 3, 6 ) 

Amagetobna [Maoetobria ] 
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Amalthea {’ApdABeta) 1 The nurse of the 
infant Zeus in Ciete According to some tra- 
ditions Amalthea is the goat who suckled Zeus, 
and who was rewarded bj being placed among 
the stars [Aega ] According to others, Amal- 
thea was a njrmph, daughter of Oceanus, Helios, 
Haemonius, or of the Cretan king Mehsseus, 
who fed Zeus with the imlk of a goat When 
this goat bioke off one of hei horns, Amalthea 
filled it w ith fresh herbs and gave it to Zeus, 
who placed it among the stars Accoiding to 
other accounts Zeus himself broke off one of 
the honis of the goat Amalthea, and gave it to 
tlie daughters of Mehsseus, and endowed it with 
the wonderful power of becoming filled with 
whatei er the possessor might wish This 
story 18 explanatory of the celebrated horn of 
Amalthea, commorily called the horn of plenty 
or cornucopia, which was used m later times ns 
the symbol of plenty m geueial (Athen p 503 , 
Strab p 458, 0\ Fast v 115, Met ix 87} 
[For the story of Amalthea giving the horn of 
plenty to Achelous, and his exchange, see 
Achelous ] In Diod 111 68, there is a story 
that Amalthea was beloi ed bv the Libyan Am- 
mon, who gave her a horn shaped portion of 
land of great fertditj — 2 One of the Sibyls, 
identified with the Cumnean Sibyl, who sold to 
king Tarquinius the celebrated Sib j lime books 
(Lactant Inst i 6, 10), but distinguislied from 
her m Tibull ii 5, 07 

Amaltheum or Amalthea, a villa of Atti- 
cus on the river Thyomis m Epirus, was per- 
haps a shnne of the njmph Amalthea, which 
Atticus adorned with statues and has leliefs, 
and comerted into a beautiful summei retieat 
Cicero, m imitation, constructed a similar re- 
treat on his estate at Axpinum (Cic do Legg 
II 3, 7 , AU 1 18 ) 

Amantia (’Auarria Amantlnus, Amantianus, 
or Amantos, pi Nivitza), a Greek town and 
distnet m lUj rioum , the tow n, said to hay e 
been founded by the Abaiites of Euboea, lay at 
some distance from the coast, E of Oricum 
(Ones JB O in 12, 40 , Cic Phil xi 11 ) 

Amanus {6 'Apavds, tB ’Apavdv 'Apavlrrjs, 
Amaniensis Alinadagh), a branch of Mt 
Taurus, which runs fiom the head of the Gulf 
of Issus NE to the principal cham, dividing 
Syria from Cilicia and Cappadocia (Strab pp 
521, 535) There w ere two passes in it the one, 
called the Syrian Gates (at Supi'ai iru\ai, SjTiae 
Portae Bglan) near the sea, the other, called 
the Amanian Gates {‘ApaASes or 'ApauiKal 
irvAat Amanicao Pylae, Poitae Amani Montis 
Deinir Kapu, i e the Iron Gate), further to the 
N The former pass yvas on the road from 
Cilicia to Antioch, the latter on that to the dis- 
trict Commagene , but, on account of its great 
difficulty, the latter pass was rarely used, until 
the Eomans made a road through it (Arrian 
An 11 7 , Polyb xii 17, 19 , Strab p 670 , Cic 
Fam XV 4 ) 

Amardi or Mardi ^ApapSot, Mdpdoi), apower- 
ful, warlike, and predatory tribe yvho dwelt on 
the S shore of tlie Caspian Sea (Strab p 514 ) 

Amardus or Mardus (“'ApapSos, MdpSos 
Ktzil Ozien), a river flowing through the coun- 
try of the Mardi into the Caspian Sea 

Amarynceus (’ApapvyKevs), a chief of the 
Elenns (JZ xxiii G30), is said by some writers to 
hay e fought against Troy, but Homer only men 
tions his son Diores (Amargneides) ns tokmg 
part in the Trojan war (JZ ii G22, iv 517) 

Amarjrnthus {’AudpuvOos ’ApapwOios), a 
town m Euboea 7 stadia from Eietria, to which 
it belonged, with a celebrated temple of Artemis 
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(Strab ri 448, Pans i 31, Ln ssxv 88), who 
was hence called Ajiiai y7ithiaoi Amm )/sjn,and 
in whose honoui there was a festual o£ this 
name both in Euboea and Attica (See Diet of 
Antiq ait UyinryntJna) 

Amasenus {Amaseno), a river in Latium, rises 
in the Volscian mountains, flows by Pnvernum, 
and aftei being joined by the Ufens (Ufenie), 
which flows from Setia, falls into the sea be 
tween Circeii and Teriacina, though the greater 
part of its waters are lost m the Pontine 
marshes (V erg Aeti vii G&l, xi 647 ) 

Amasia or -ea (’Ajuda-eia 'Afiamvs Ama 
stah), the capital of the Icings of Pontus, was a 
strongly fortified city on both banks of thenver 
Iris It was the birthplace of Jlitliridates the 
Great and of the geographer Strabo It is 
described by Strabo (p 5G1) 

Amasis 1 Kmg of Egypt, B c 672-528 [the 
Egyptian Aalimes II] "When the expedition of 
Apnes against Gyrene had failed [Apeies], 
Amasis, whom he had trusted to quell the mu 
tinous troops, became their leader and defeated 
his master For six years he reigned jointly with 
Apnes, and then put him todeath Although the 
Egyptian party who had given him the throne 
expected him to withdraw all favour from the 
Greeks and cease to employ them or merce 
naries, lie did just the contrary He formed a 
body-guaid of lonians at Memphis, married La 
dice, a native of Gyrene, of the family of the 
Battiadae, and restored Naucratis as a settle 
ment for Greek traders in the Delta [Natjcka. 
Tis] His reign was one of great prosperity 
(Hdt II lGl-182, 111 1-16 , Diod i 68, 95 )— 
2 A Peisian, sent in the reign of Gambyses (b c 
525) agamst Cyiene, took Barca, but did not 
succeed in taking CjTene (Hdt iv 1G7, 201 ) 
AmastriB (’'Amoittpis, Ion "Appo-Tpis) 1 
■Wife of Xerxes, and mother of Artaxerxes I , 
was of a cruel and vindictne character (Hdt 
\ 11 61, IX 108-113) — 2 Also called Ainastrme, 
niece of Danus, the last king of Persia She 
mained, 1 Grateius, 2 Dionysius, tyrant of 
Heraclea in Bithynia, b C 822 , and 8 Lysi 
machus, b c 802 Having been abandoned by 
Lysimnclius upon his marriage with Aisinoe, 
she retired to Heraclea, where she reigned She 
was di owned by her tw o sons about 288 (Arrian 
Ayi vn 4 , Diod xx 109 , Memn 4, 6 ) 
Amastris {''Anaa-rpis ’Afiaa-rpiavSs Avia 
seia), a large and beautiful city, with two har 
hours, on the coast of Paphlagonia, bmlt by 
Amastris after her separation from Lysimachus 
(about b c 800), on the site of the old town of 
Seslmus, which name the citadel retained The 
new city was built and peopled by the inha- 
bitants of Cytorus and Cromna (IZ ii 858, 
Strabji 544, Plm Ep x 99, Oatull 4, 11) 
Amata, wife of king Latinus and mother of 
Lavima, opposed Lavmia being given in mar 
riage to Aeneas, because she had already pro 
mised her to Tumus 'Wlien she heard that 
Turnus had fallen in battle, she hung herself 
(Verg^Jen xii GOO, Dionjs i G4 ) 

Amathus, uiitis [’ApaBovs, ovvtos 'Apiadov 
aios Limasol), an ancient town on the S const 
of Cjprus, with a celebrated temple of Aphio 
dite, who was hence called Amaihiisla But it 
presen ed its Phoenician character and retained 
the worship of Melcart It long remained 
faithful to Persia (Hdt a 104) There were 
copper mines in the neighbourhood of the town 
{fecimdam AmntJiunia metalh, Ov Met x 
220) fCiPEUS ] 

Ama tins, 8umam“dPscndomari7ts,originally 
an oculist It is said that his real name was 
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Herophilus, winch he roinanisedinto Amatius 
Pretended to be eithei the son oi grandson of 
the gieat Manus, and was put to death bj 
Antony in b c 44 (Yal Max ix 16, 2 , Appian 
JB C 111 2, Gic Att xii 49, xn G-8, Pkif i 2, 5) 
AmazBnes {’Apa^Syes), a mjthical race of 
warrior women who engaged m battle with dif 
feient Gieek heioes according to laiious local 
traditions Then especial country m legend 
was in Pontus, near the in ei Themiodon, where, 
by some accounts, the Naiad Harinonia had 
born them to Ares, and where thej founded the 
city Themisci la, m the neighbourhood of the 
modern Tiebizond (Pans i 2 , Diod iv 16 , 
Ap Eh 11 996, Pheiecyd /> 25) Their 

country was inhabited only by the Amazons, 
who were goi erned by a queen but m order to 
propagate then race, they met once a year the 
Gargareans m Mount Gaucasus The children of 
the female sex weie brought up by the Amazons, 
and each had her right breast cut oS, the better 
to manage speai and bow (whence the name, 
a paC6s, accoidmg to most Diod ii 43, 
Apollod 11 6 , Arnan An vii 13 , cf Ummam- 
vua, Plant Cute m 75), but it should be 
observed that this does not appeal in any art 
repiesentation of an Amazon The male chil 
dren were sent to the Gargareans or put to 
death The foundation of several towns in Asia 
Minor and in the islands of the Aegean is 
ascribed to them, eg of Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Gyme, and Myiina, and it is particulnily to be 
noticed that veij prevalent traditions connect 
them, not merely with the north of Asm Minor, 
Golchis, the Caucasus, Ac , but also with Thrace 
and Scythia (Aesch Pr 728 , Verg Aen xi 
659 , Strab p 604 , Hdt iv 110) The Greeks 
believed in their existence as a real historical 
race down to a late period , and hence it is said 
that Thalestiis, the queen of the Amazons, 
hastened to Alexander, in order to become a 
inothei by the conqueror of Asia (Plut Alex 
4G) The following are the chief my thical ad 
ventures with which the Amazons aie con 
nected In Homei they appear m Phn gmn and 
Lycian story (II in 188, 1 1 186) — ^they are said 
to have invaded Lycia in the reign of lobates, 
but were destroyed by Bellerophontes, who 
happened to be staying at the king’s court 
[Bellekophoxtes, LAOxrEDon ] They also 
invaded Phrygia, and fought with the Pluy gians 
and Trojans when Priam was a young man 
Their story was developed by Arctinus, who, 
imlike Homer, makes their queen Penthesilea 
the ally of Pnam, but m the period of the wai 
after the close of the Hiad, yvhen she was slam 
by Achilles This is a "favourite subject in 
art (Q Smym i CG9) A later story tells of 
their being repelled from the island of Deuce at 
the mouth of the Danube by the ghost of 
Achilles The ninth among the labours imposed 
upon Heracles by Eurystlieus, was to take fiom 
Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, her 
girdle, the ensign of her kingly power, winch 
she had received as a present from Aies 
[Heeacles ] The Athenian story makes them 
invade Attica, jienetrating into the towm itself, 
in rev enge for the attack which Theseus had 
made upon them They are repelled and dnv en 
back to Asia by Theseus This was the subject 
of Micon’s pictuie of the Amazons on the Stoa 
Pofkile (Pans i 15,2, Aristoph Lys 678, cf 
Aesch Einn G55 , Plut Thes 21) As to the 
origin of these stones different theories have 
been put forward That of O Muller and later 
writers following him, is that the story arose 
from armed maiden attendants (lepdSovAot) of 
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the ‘ Magna Mater ’ tmdei one or mote of her 
names, the Goddess of Comana, Artemis of 
Uphesns, Cyhele, the Goddess Ma or Amma 
This may denve some probabihty from the 
accounts of their connexion with Artemrs in 
some stories, their attendance on her as huntress 
maidens, their oSermgs to Artemis Tauropolos, 
their recognition of her power in Laconia 
{Paus 111 25, 2) But, on the other liand, 
nothing can be further removed than the 
Amazons, as represented to us, from the sen 
Euahty of the temple slaves A more likely 
-ongm IS suggested by the legends which make 
tliem come from Thrician and Scythian lands, 
connected with the Tliracian Ares, whose chil 
dren they are by some accounts, and to whom 
they sacrifice horses (Ap Eh ii 387j Coupling 
this with the accounts which reached the Greeks 
regarding the life and cliaracter of women 
among these northern races, then free and 
hardy life, hunting and bathing like men (Hdt 
ly 116), it IB easy to understand how these 
stones or warrior women may have grown up, 
and how they reached Greece m connexion 
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Amhiatmus VicuB, a place m the counLy of 
the Trevin near Coblenz, where the emperor 
Caliguka was bom (Suet Cal 8) 

Amhiban, an Armoric people in Gaul, near 
the modem Ambicres in Xormandy (Caes B G 
vii. 75) 

Amhiliati, a Galhc people, perhaps in Brit- 
tany (Caes B G in 9) 

Ambiorix, a chief of the Eburones ui Gaul, 
cut to pieces, in conjunction with Cativolcus, 
the Poman troops under Sabmus and Cotta, 
who were stationed for the winter in the tem- 
tones or the Eburones, b c 54 He failed m 
taking the camp of Q Cicero, and was defeated 
on the amyal of Caesar, who was unable to 
obtam possession of the person of Ambionx, 
notwithstandmg his ac i e pursuit of the latter 
(Caes B G r 26-51, 1 1 29-43, yiii 24 , Dio 
Cass xl 5, 31 ) 

Ambivareti, the chentes or vassals of the 
Aedui, probably dwelt N of the latter (B G 
vu 75) 

Ambivariti, a Galhc people, "W of the Maas, 
m the neighbourhood of Kamur (B G i\ 9) 



Wounded Vmuzons (Phlgalean Marbles ) 


With stones of Ares , the coimexion with Ar- 
temis probably arose merely from the huntress 
character which belonged to her In art the 
Amazons are a favourite subject ahke m great 
sculptures such as those from the temple frieze 
at Bassae, from the Mausoleum and from Xan 
thus, and on vases It is noticeable that m the 
more archaic art they are dressed and armed 
exactly hke male warriors {avTidvcipai), but after 
the Persian wars m vase pictures they assume 
an Oriental type of dress and appearance, while 
in sculptures they become idealised wamor 
maidens, resembhng some tvpes of the huntress 
Artemis, and perhaps modelled after Spartan 
maidens. In the Greek form they wear the 
chiton with the nght breast bare whethei on 
foot or on horseback , on the vases their garb is 
Oriental wath thePhrjgian cap and with the 
Asiatic or the Scythian trousers The charac 
tenstic Amazoman arms besides the bow are 
the double battle axe and the crescent shield 
(cf Hor Od iv 4, 17 , Diet Avt s w Pelta, 
Seams) [Pbnthesilea ] 

Ambam, a people of Gaul, on the Alrar 
{SaCme) E of the Aedui, and of the same stock 
as the latter (Caes B G vii 75 , Lir v 34) 
Ambiani, a Belgic people, between the Bello 
vaci and Atrebates, conquered by Caesar in 
B c 57 Their chief toivn was Samarobrlva, 
afterwards called Ambiam, now Amiens (Caes 
.B G u 4, 15, yn 75) 


Ambivlus Turpio [Tubpio ] 

Amblada ( to ’Aud^aSew), a town 

in Pisidia, on the borders of Cana , famous for 
its wine (Strab p 570) 

Ambracia {‘Afi-rpaKia, afterwards 'AfiPpaxla 
’AjtjSpiuiitf TTjy, ‘AnSpoA I Eilr, Ambraciensis Art a), 
a town on the left bank of the Arachthus, 80 
stadia from the coast, N of the Ambracian Gulf, 
was ongmally mcluded m Acarnania, but after- 
wards in Epiras It was colonised by the 
Cormthians about b c 660, and at an early 
period acquired wealth and importance It be 
came subject to the kings of Epirus about the 
time of Alexander the Great Pyrrhus made it 
the capital of his kingdom, and adorned it with 
public buildings and statues At a later time 
it joined the Aetohan League, was taken by the 
Eomans in b c 189, and stnpped of its works 
of art Its mhabitants were transplanted to 
the new city of Nicopous, founded by Augustus 
after the battle of Actium, B c 31 South of 
Ambracia on the E of the Arachthus, and close 
to the sea was the fort Amfirnciis (Strab pp 
325, 452, Hdt vui 45, Thuc i 46, u 80, m 
105 , Polvb xxii 9-lS , Liv xxxviii 3-9 ) 
Ambracius Sinus (’Aja-rpa/oaby or ’AjujSpoaiKbj 
k6\—os G of Aria), a gulf of the loman Sea 
between Epirus and Acamania, said by Poly 
bins to be 300 stadia long and 100 wide, and 
with an entrance only 5 stadia in width Its 
real length is 25 mdes and its breadth 10 , the 
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entrance IS about lialf a mile uide, nanowing 
m one part to 700 yards 
AmbrSnes (■'Au/SptovEs), n Celtic people, who 
joined the Cimbri and Teutones m their invasion 
of the Roman dommions, and were defeated hj 
Manns near Aquae Sextiae (Atx) in b c 102 
Ambrosms, Inshop of Milan ad 874 [See 
Diet of Christian Bio giapliij'] 

Ambrysus or AmpliryBns CApjSpuB-or ’Aja 
^pva-fvs nr Dhistomo), a town in Phocis 
strongly fortified, S of M Paniassus in tlie 
neighbourhood were numerous vinej ards It was 
fortified with a double wall by the Thebans ns 
a stronghold against Philip (Strab p 423 , 
Paus X 3G, 1 ) 

Ambustus, Pabius Tlie notable persons of 
this name are 1 M , pontifex maximus m the 
year when Rome was tahen by the Gauls, b c 
390 His three sons, Kaeso, Nmnenus, and 
Quintus, were sent as ambassadors to tlie Gauls 
when the latter were besieging Glusium, and 
took part in a sally of the besieged against the 
Gauls (b c 391) The Gauls demanded that 
the Pabii should be surrendered to them for 
violatmg the law of nations, and upon the 
senate refusing to give up the guilty parties, 
they marched against Rome The three sons 
were in the same year elected consuloi tribunes 
(Liv V 35, 41) — 2 M , consular tnbiine in b c 
381 and 8G9, and censor m 3G3, had two daugh 
ters, of 'll bom the elder was married to &er 
SulpiciUB, and the jounger to C Licmius Stole, 
the author of the Licmian Rogations Accord 
mg to the story recorded by Liw, the vounger 
Fabia induced her father to assist hei husband 
m obtaimng the consulship for the plebeian 
order, into which she bad married (Li\ v i 22, 
34, 36) — 3 M , thrice consul, in b c 300, when 
he conquered the Heruici, a second time in 850, 
when he conquered the Pidisoi and Tarquinien 
ses,and a third time m 354, when he conquered 
the Tiburtes He u as dictator m 851 He Mas 
the father of the celebrated Q Eabius Maximus 
Rullianus [Maxetus ] (Liv vii 11, 17, 22, 
Till 38 ) 

Amenanus (’Apievaviij, Doi ’Apiei as-), a rii er 
in Sicily near Catana, sometimes dried up foi 
years together {nuncflmt,in.tcrdiansu]ypicssts 
fontibiis aret, Ov Met xv 280 , Strab p 240), 
possibly owmg to volcanic changes in Etna, at 
whose foot it rises 

Amelia (Amerinus Amelia), an ancient town 
in Umbna, and a mmiicipium, the biithplaceof 
Sev Roscius defended bj Cicero, was situate in 
a district rich in vines (Y^erg Georg i 2G5), on 
a hill 6G miles from Rome, between the valleys 
of the Tiber and the Nor (Strab p 227 , Plm 
in § 114)^ 

Amerlola, a town m the land of the Sabines, 
destroyed by the Romans at a very early period 
(Liv 1 88 , Phn m § G8) 

Amestratus (Amestratlnus Mutretta), a 
tovm m the N of Sicily, not far from the coast, 
the same as tlie Myttisiratiim of Polvbius and 
the Amastra of Silius itaheus, taken by the 
Romans from the Carthaginians m the first 
Punic war (Cic Terr in 89, 43, 74) 

Amestns [Aviasteis ] 

Amida (g'AiuSa Diaibelr), a. tovra in So 
phene (Armenia Major) on the Upper Tigris 
It was taken by the Persian king Sapoi a d 
859, when Ammionus Marcellmus was among 
the defenders (Am Marc xi\ 1) The Romans 
afterwords recovered it 
Amilcar [Hamilcab ] 

Aminias {'Aueivlas), brother of Aesclnlus, 
distinguished himself at the battle of Salamis 
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(bc 480), he and Eumenes a ere judged to 
have been the brai est on this occasion among 
all the Athemans (Hdt viii 84, 93, Pint 
Them 14, Diod xi 27) 

Amipsias (’A/Xfopias), a comm poet of Athens, 
contemporary M itli Aiistophanes, whom he twice 
conquered m the dramatic contests, gaming the 
second prize with lus Connus when Aristo 
phones iins third with the Clouds (b c 428), 
and the first intli his Comastae when Aristo- 
phanes gamed the second with the Birds (b c 
414) (Blog Laert ii 28 ) 

Amisia or Anusius {Ems), a river m northern 
Germany w ell knoivn to the Romans, on which 
Drusns had a naval engagement with the Bruc- 
ten, b c 12 (Strab p 290 , Mela, in 3 , Tac 
Ann 1 GO, 63, 70, ii 23) 

Amisia (Emdcn‘>), a fortress on the left bonk 
of the ri\er of the same name (Tac Ann u 8) 
Amisodarus {’AfiiercoSapos), a kmg of Lycia, 
who brought up the monster Chimaera , his sons 
Atyunnins and Mans were slam at Trov by the 
sons of Nestor [II xvi 817-328 , Apollod u 3) 
Amisus ['AptaSs ‘Aptcrrji’Ss, Ainisenus 
Samsun), a large city on the coast of Pontus, 
on a bay of the Euxiiie Sea, called after it 
(Amisenus Smns) Mithndates enlarged it, 
and made it one of his residences It was taken 
by Lucullus b c 71, by Phariiaces b c 47, freed 
by Juhus Caesar, and again held by tyrants, 
liberated from the tyrant Strato by Augustus 
immediately niter Actinm (see Ramsay’s Asia. 
Minor, p 194) It became one of the ciiitates 
foederaiae, and beiore Trajan’s time was at- 
tached to the pionnce of BithjTiia-Pontus ns a 
free city (Strab p 547, DioCnss xlii 4G, App 
J? 0 11 91, Plut Luc 15, Plm Eji x 03) 
Amiternum (Toirc d' Amiterno), an ancient 
Sabme town, according to Cato and Varro the 
cradle of the Sabme race (Dionys i 11, ii 49) 
It stood on the Atemus, under the highest of 
the Apennmes (^an Sasso d’ Itaha) It fell 
mto decay in tlie civd wars, but was re colonised 
and became a place of importance under the 
Empire, and was the birthplace of Sallust 
According to Liv x 39 it w as in the pon er or 
the alliance of Samnium at the beginning of 
the third Samnite war, and was taken b c 293 
(Veig -4e« vii 710, Strab p 228) 

Ammianus (’AppiavSs), a Greek epigramma- 
tist, but probably a Roman by birth, the author 
of nearly thirty epigrams m the Greek An- 
thology, hied under Tinjan and Hadiinn 
Animianus Marcellinns, by birth a Greek, 
and a native of Syrian Antioch, was admitted 
at an early age among the imperial bodi guards 
He served many years under Ursicmus, one of 
the generals of Constantins, both m the West 
and East, and he subsequently attended the 
emperor Juban in his campaign agamst the 
Persians (a d 863) Eventuallv he estabhshed 
himself at Rome, where he composed lus his- 
tory, and was alive at least as late as 390 Bbs 
historv, written m Latin, extended from the 
accession of Kerva, i d 96, the pomt at 
which the histones of Tacitus terminated, to 
the death of Valens, a d 378, comprising a 
period of 282 years It was dinded into 31 
books, of Avhich the first 13 are lost The re- 
maining 18 embrace the acts of Constantins 
from A D 358, the seventeenth yeai of lus reign, 
together nith the ivliole career of Gallus, Jn- 
lianus, JoAianus, Taleutmianus, and Valens 
The poition preserved m as the more important 
part of the work, as he was a contemporary of 
the e\ ents described m these books The style 
of Ammianus is too often affected and bom- 
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tastic, but his accuracy, fidelity, and impartiality 
deserve praise — Editions By E j ssenhardt, 
Berl 1871, Gardtliausen, Gott 1875 

Ammon, more correctly Amon or Amun, the 
supreme god of the Egyptians according to the 
Theban theologj He may possibly, as some 
think, hai e been originallv the god of animal 
and vegetable fruitfulness , but there is no 
doubt that as Amen Ea at Thebes he was the 
Sun-God, who ruled o\ er all the upper and the 
under world, and whose lepresentatiie on the 
earth was the reigning king of Egypt His 
worship in the original form was set aside by 
Amenhotep W , who from his mother, appa- 
rently a Mesopotamian, had adopted views m 
favour of a purei monotheism, and substituted 
the w orship of ‘ the sun’s disk ’ for the orthodox 
worship of Amun, and though the origmal faith 
was restored by the following dynastj, and 
especially bj Eamses IL (=Sesostris), some 
traces of the change remained A further 
variation from other lands was caused by the 
Ethiopian conquest of Egypt m the 8th century 
3 c , whence some Ethiopian characteristics 
were introduced into his worship, and the erro 
neons idea arose that the Egyptians had de 
nved the rehgion of Amun fiom Meroc (Hdt 
u 29, 42) "When Psommetichus established his 
rule m Lower Egypt at Snis, mthe 7th century 
B c , the excluBU e worship of Amun, except in 
his special temples, diminished, but soon after 
this he was brought into relation with Gieek 
mythology, through the settlers at Naucratis, 
Ac , and stUl more through the Greek colonists 
of Gyrene, who became acquainted with the 
famous oracle of Ammon in the western Oasis 
of the Ammonium (Siitah), founded bj a colonj 
of Egvptians and Ethiopians in the 8th century 
^s worship spread in Greece, being identified 
with that of Zeus , so that he became Z€^s "Afi 

fioiv, and to the Eo 
mans Jupiter Am 
mon (Pmd Fijth 
IV IG, Plat Poht 
257 n, where ‘ our ’ 
God means Gyre 
naic ) It appears m 
Laconia (Paus lu 
18, 2) The oracle 
from the Am 
raonium, to which 
tradition gave the 
same ongm as that 
of Dodoiia (Hdt ii 
64), gamed much 
mflueiice with the 
Greeks after Alex 
ander's visit, and 
sacred embassies 
were sent to it 
[see Did Ant 
s\ Th eons'] In 
Egyptian art Am 
mon IS represented 
sometimes with a 
head dress of two lofty feathers, symbolising his 
rule 01 er the upper and under world , sometimes 
ns a ram headed deity with an orb over the 
horns, symbolising the sun Some take the 
ram merelj to signify animal fruitfulness It 
-looks more like the remnant of a totemistic 
religion, especially where the custom of cloth- 
ing the statue in the skin of a slaughtered ram 
IB mentioned (Hdt ii 42) In Greek art this 
svmbol of the lam is preserved, but brought 
into agreement with Greek taste by merelj 
show ing the horns added to the ideal human 
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head, as in figures of Zeus Ammon and Alex- 
andei the Great (seen in corns of Lysunochus) 
See com, p 50 
Ammonium [Oasis ] 

Ammonius (’A/aptivios) 1 Grammaticus, 
of Alexandria, left this city on the overthrow of 
me heathen temples m a n 389, and settled at 
Constantinople He wrrote, in Greek, a vain 
able w oik. On the Differences of Tf'brrfs of like 
Signification {irepl bgoloov Kol Staipdpcov Ae^eevp) 
— Editions By Valckenaer, Lugd Bat 1739 , 
bj Schafer, Lips 1822 — 2 Son of Hermeas, 
studied at Athens under Proclus (who died a d 
484), and was the master of Simplicius, Damas 
cius, and others He wrote numeious com- 
mentaries m Greek on the works of the earher 
philosophers His extant works are Oonimen- 
tanes on the Isagoge of Porjihijnj, or the Five 
Predicables, first published at Vemce in 1600 , 
and On the Gategones of Anstotle, and De 
Interjii etatione, published by Brandis in his 
edition of the Scholia of Aristotle — 3 Of 
Xamprae m Attica, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
lived in the first century of the Christian aera, 
and was the instructor of Plutarch (Plut 
Sijnijp 111 1) — 4 Sumamed Saccas, oi sack 
earner, because his emplojment was carrjung 
the com landed at Alexandria, as a public 
poiter, was born of Christian parents Some 
writers asseit, and others deny, that he aposta 
tised from the faith At any rate he combined 
the study of philosophy wntli Chnstianity, and 
IS regarded by those who mamtain his apostasy 
as the founder of the later Platonic School 
Among his disciples were Longinus, Heren- 
nius, Plotinus, and Origen He died i n 243, 
at the age of more than 80 years 
Amnias, a merof Pontus, E of the Halys 
(Stiab p 6C2 , Appian, Mithr 18) 

AmniBUS {‘Aiivnrds), a town m the N of 
Crete and the harbour of Cnossus, situated on 
a riv er of the same name, the nymphs of which, 
called AmnisXades, were in the service of Arte 
mis (Strab p 470 , Od xix 188 , Ap Eh ui 
881 , Calhm Hymn Dian 16) 

Amon [Ajimon ] 

Amor [Bros ] 

Amorgus (“'Agopyos 'Agopytpos Amorgo), 
an island in the Grecian Arolupelago, one of 
the Spoiades, the birthplace of Simonides, and 
under the Eoman emperors a place of banish- 
ment, more favourable than Gyarus as being 
productive of com, oil, and wme It had three 
towns on its western coast, Aigiale, Arcesine, 
and Minon (Strab p 487, Scjl p 22, Tac 
Ann IV 30 ) 

Amorlnm {'Ag6piov), a city of Galatia, 30 
miles SW of Pessianus 
Ampe ("Ayuinj, Hdt) or Ampelone (Plm), 
a town at the mouth of the Tigris, where Banus 
I planted the Milesians whom he removed 
from their own city after the Ionian revolt 
(n c 404) _^®dt VI 20, Plm vi §169) 

L Ampelins, the author of a small work, 
entitled Liber Memonalis, hved m the 2nd 
century of the Christian era His work is a 
sort of commonplace book, contammg a meagre 
summary of the most striking natural objects 
and of the most remarkable events, divided 
into 60 chapters He is praised by Sidomus 
Apollinaris (ix 299) It is generally printed 
with Floras, and is published separately by 
Beck, Lips 1826 , "Wolfflin, Lips 1864 

Ampelns, the personification of the vme 
He was a beautiful youth, son of a satyr and a 
nymph, and beloved by Dionysus According 
to Ovid {Fast 111 407), he was killed by falhng 
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from a vine branch, and was placed, as Vinde 
mitor, in tlie stars, according to Nonn Di07iys 
\ 175, he was changed into a vine A maible 
group now m the British Museum repiesents 
Dionjsus with Ampelus half changed into a 
vme 

Ampelus ('AfiveXos}, a promontory at the 
evtremjty of the peninsula Sithoma m Chal 
cidice m Macedonia, near Torone 

AmpMusia {’Ajimkovata C Espa7 iel), the 
promontoiT at tlie W end of the S or African 
coast of the Fietum G-aditanum {Straits of 
Gibi altai ) The natives of the country called 
it Cotes (af Kcvteis) (Strab p 825 , Plm ^ 1) 
Amphaxitis {’Afitpa^trts), a district of Myg 
doma in Macedonia, at the mouths of the Axius 
and Echedorus (Poljb v 97 , Strab p 330) 
Amphea ('A^eia AiKpevs), a small tonn of 
Messenia on the borders of Laconia and Mes 
senia, conquered by the Spartans in the first 
Messenian war (Pans iv 6, 9) 

Amphiaraus (’Aju<J>iapaos), son of Oicles and 
Hypermnestra, daughter of Thestius; nfts de 
scended on his fathei’a side from the famous 
seer Melampns, and was himself a great pio 
phet and a great hero at Argos, having first 
gained his prophetic powers by sleeping in the 
HavTiKhs oIkos at Phlius (Pans ii 18, 6) By 
his wife Eriphyle, the sister of Adiastus, he 
was the father of Alomaeon, Amphilochus, 
Burydice, and Demonassa He took part in 
the hunt of the Calydoman boar, and tlie Argo- 
nautio voyage He also joined Adrastus in the 
evpedition agamst Thebes, although he foresaw 
its fatal termination, through the persuasions 
of his wife Eriphyle, who had been induced to 
persuade her husband by the necklace of Har- 
moma which Polynices had giien her On 
leavmg Argos, however, he enjoined his sons to 
pumsh their mother for his death [Alcmaiion ] 
Dunng the war against Thebes, Amphiaraus 
fought bravely, but could not escape his fate 
Pursued by Periolymenus, he fled towards the 
riier Ismenius, and the earth swallowed him 
up together with his chariot, before he was 
overtaken by Ins enemy {Od xv 240-247, 
Pmd Nem ix 57, 01 vi 21 , Aesch Sept 
687, Soph El 837, Stat Tlieh vii 810) In 
Pans 1 34 there is a story that he was swal 
lowed up by the earth at Hnrma, near Mv ca 
lessus Zeus made him immortal, and hence- 
forth he was worshipped as a hero between 
Potniae and Thebes (Hdt i 40, viii 134), but 
afterwards with greater fame near Oropus, 
where also his temple for dream oracles was 
situated (Paus i 34) (See Diet of Ant art 
Oraculum) 

Amphicaea or Amphioloa (’A/acfifKaia, ’Ap<pi 
Kkeia ’AfKptKaieis Dhadhi or Oglnnitza ?), a 
town m the N of PhociB, with on adytum of 
Dionjsus, was called for a long time OpJntca 
( OiJUTsfa) (Hdt viu 33 , Paus x 3, 33) 

Amphictyon {’Afig>iKTv<iv) 1 A kmg of 
Attica who drove out his father in law Crannus, 
and reigned for 12 years, when he was displaced 
by Enchthonius (Pans i 2, 5 , Apollod i 7) — 
2 The mythical founder of tlie Amphictyomc 
council, son of Deucahon (Paus x 8) He had 
a temple at Anthela, near Thermopylae (Hdt 
200 ) 

Amphidamas {’ A/itpiSdixas) 1 Son of Aleus 
and brother of Lycurgus, the Arcadian king 
(Paus viu 4, C , Ap Eh i 161) others make 
him the father, others the son, of Lycurgus (17 
11 603) He was one of the Argonauts (Other 
mjdhical persons of the same name, 17 x 266, 
Hes Op 652 ) — 2 Genei-al of the Bleans b c 
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218, taken prisoner by Philip, kmg of Blacedoa 
(Poljb IV 75, 84, 86) 

Anjphidoli {’Ap(p(SoAoi), a town in Pisatis in 
Ehs (Xen Hell iii 2, 30 , Strab pp 341, 349) 

AmphilocMa (’AjnfuAox^a), the country of the 
Amplulochi ('AfjKpiXoxoi), an Epiiot race, at the 
E end of the Ambiacian gulf, usuaUj included, 
in Acarnama Tlieir chief town was Argos 
AmHiLOCHicuw (Strab p 320 ) 

Amphilochus {’AptplKoxos), son of Amphia- 
raus and Eriphyle, and brotlier of Alcmaeon 
He took an active part m the expedition of the 
Epigoni against Thebes, assisted his brother m 
the murder of their mother [Alcmaeon], and 
aftenvards fought against Troj, and i as in the 
wooden horse (Quint Sm xii 323) On his re 
turn from Troy, together with Mopsus, who was 
hke himself a seer, he founded the town of 
Mallos in Cihoia Hence he proceeded to his 
native place, Argos, but returned to Mallos, 
where he was killed m single combat bj Mopsus 
(Strab p 675 , Lycophr 439), or bj Apollo 
(Strab p 676) Others relate (Time n 68) that, 
after leanng Argos, Amphilochus founded Aigos 
Amphilochicum on the Ambracian gulf He 
was worshipped at Mallos in Cihcia, at Oropus, 
and at Athens (Pans i 34, 2, iii 15, 0, cp 
Mopsus ) 

Amphil^us ('AfiipiXvToi), a celebrated seer in 
the time of Peisistratus (b c 569), is colled both 
an Acamanion and an Atheman he may har e 
been an Acamanion w ho received the franchise 
at Athens (Hdt i 62 , Plat Theag p 124) 

Amphimachus ['A/xiplpaxos) 1 Son of Ctea- 
tuB, grandson of Poseidon, one of the four leaders 
of the Epeans against Troj , was slam by Hector 
(17 xni 185) — 2 Son of Nomion, with his 
brother Nastes, led tlie Carians to the assistance 
of the Trojans, and was slain by AcluUes (17 
u 870) — 3 Son of Polyxenus (17 ii 628) 

Amphunalla (rd ’Au<plixa\\a), a town on the 
N coast of Crete, on a bay called after it {G of 
Anniro) 

Amphlmedon {’Ag<pifieSav}, of Ithaca, a guest- 
fnend of Agamemnon, and a suitor of Penelope, 
slam by Telemachus {Od ixii 284, vxiv 108) 

Amphinoinns {’Ag<}>lro/ios) and his brotlier 
Anapius were dutiful citizens of Catane, who 
m an eruption of Aetna carried off, the one his 
father, the other his mother, on their shoulders 
The lava turned aside and spared them They 
appear in later coins of the city (Paus x 28, 4 , 
Clandion, vn 41, Auson Ord Vrh Nob 92) 

Anrphion (’Ap^faipl 1 bon of Zeus and An- 
tiope, the daughter of Nycteus of Thebes, and 
twin brother of Zethus Ampluon and Zethus 
were bom either at Eleutherae in Boeotia or on 
Mount Cithaeron, whither their mother had fled, 
and grew up among the shepherds, not knowing 
their descent Hermes (according to others, 
Apollo, or the Muses) gave Amphion a ljue, who 
henceforth practised song and music, w hile his 
brother spent his tune in huntmg and tending 
the flocks {Od xi 260, Eur Antiop Pr ,Paus 
11 6 2 , Ov Met V 1 110 , Hor Ep i 18 ) Havmg 
become acquainted with their origin, they 
marched agamst Thebes, where Lj cus reigned, 
the husband of their mother Antiope, whom he 
had repudiated, and had then married Dirce m 
her stead They took the city, and as Lycus 
and Diroe had treated their mother with great 
cruelty, the two brothers killed them both 
They put Dirce to death by tymg her to a bull, 
who dragged her about till she perished , and 
they then threw her body into a well, which was 
from this time called the well of Dirce (Stat 
TJieb IS 678) After they had obtained posses- 
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Sion of Thebes, tlie> fortified it bi aiinll It 
IS said that ’when Aniplnon played Ins me, the 
stones moAcd of their own accord and formed 
theivall (Schol Ap Eli i 740, 703, Apollod 
m 6,5, Hor Od iii 11, Piop i 9, 10. Stat 
Thch IV 857) Ampbion afterwards married 
Niobe, wlio bore him manj sous aud daughters, 
all of whom i\ ere killed by Apollo His death 



IS differently related some say that he killed 
himself from gnef at the loss of his children 
(0% ilfef M 270), and others tell us that he was 
killed by Apollo liecause he made an assault on 
the Pythian temple of the god Amphion and 
his brother were buried at Thebes A connexion 
maj be traced between the Theban legend of 
these twin sons of Zeus and the Lacedaemonian 
legend of the Diosonn , and, again, between 
Amphion and Apollo Tlie pumshment inflicted 
npon Dirce is represented in the celebrated 
Pamese hull, the work of Apollonius and Tan 
nscus, which wasdiscoicred in 1646, and placed 
in the Famese palace at Rome (Plin xxxvi 
84 ) [Dikce ]— 2 Son of Jasus and father of 
Clilons (Od XI 281) In Homer, this Amphion, 
king of Orcliomenos, is distinct from Amphion 
the husband of Niobe , but in some traditions 
they i\ ere regarded as the same person - 
AmphipollS (’A^tfifTToXis , ’ApifniroXiTrjs ‘ 
Neokhorio, in Turkish Jc7iz Kcm), a town in 
Macedonia on the left or eastern bank of the 
Strymon, just below its egress from the lake 
Cercinitis, and about 8 miles from the sea 
The Strymon flowed almost round the town, 
nearly forming a circle, whence its name Ampin 
polls It was originally called “'Ei'iea 65of, ‘the 
Nme'Wajs,’ and belonged to the Edonians, n 
Thracian people Aristagoras of Miletus first 
attempted to colonise it, hut was cut oS with 
his followers by the Edomans in b c 497 The 
Athemans made a ne'«'t attempt with 10,000 
colonists, but they were all destroyed bj the 
Edonians in 4G5 In 487 the Athenians were 


moie successful, and droi e the Edonians out of 
the ‘ Nine Ways,’ which was hencefoith called 
AmphipollS (Hdt v 126, ix 75, Thuc i 100, 



Coin of AmphipollB 

Obr Apollo laurel crowned rcc torch and crown 


IV 102, V 6 ) It w as one of the most impoi tant 
of the Athenian possessions, being adtan- 
tageously situated for trade on a nai igable rn er 
in the midst of a fertile country, and neai the 
gold mines of M Pangaeus Hence the indig- 
nation of the Athenians when it fell into the 
hands of^iasidas (b c 424) and of Philip (358) 
Under the Romans it w as a free city, and the 
capital of Mdccdojita pruna the Via Egnatia 



Plan of the neighbourhood of AmphipollB 
1 Bito of Vmphlpolls 2 Bite of Elon 8 ridge conneotlne 
AmphlpoUs with Olt PangoouB 4 Iiong all of Amphl 
polfs the three marliB across indicate the gates 5 
PaUsado connecting the Long Wall with the 

bridge over the Strymon 0 LaLo Cercinitis 7 Mt 
Ccrdyllum 0 Sit Pangaeus 

ran througli it The port of Amphipohs was 
Eton 

Amphis I^AiJi<pis), an Atheman coimc poet, of 
the middle comedy, contemporary with the 
philosopher Plato VTc have the titles of 26 of 
his plays, and a few fragments of them (Bleineke, 
Fraff Com Grace ) 

Amphissa i'A/xrfuacra ’A/nJuiro-euy, 'Afitpiff 
caTos Salona), one of the chief towns of the 
Locri Ozolae on the borders of Pliocis, 7 miles 
from Delphi, said to have been named after 
Amphissa, daughter of Macareus, and beloved 
by Apollo In conseciuencc of the Sacred War 
declared against Amphissa by the Amphictyons, 
the toivn was destroyed by Pliibp, b c 838 
(Aesch Otes p 71 , Strab p 419), but it was 
soon afterwards rebuilt, supplying 400 hoplites 
against Brennus b c 279 (Pnus \ 28, 1) , was 
taken by the Romans b c 190 (Liv xx\i n 6) 
Under the empire it had freedom from tribute 
(Plin IV § 7) 

Amphistratus {’Aficfila-rparos) and Ins brother 
Crecas, the chanoteers of the Dioscuri, were 
said to have taken part in the expedition of 
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Jason to Colchis, and to have occupied a part 
of that country -which was called after them 
HentocJna, as Itemoclins signifies a 

charioteer (Strah p 400 , Arist Pol viii 4, 3) 
Amphitrite (’^(^uTplnj), a Nereid or an 
Oceamd, wife of Poseidon and goddess of the 
sea, especially of the Mediterranean In the 
Odyssey Amphitrite ismerely the name of the sea 



(m the Iliad the word does not occur), and she 
hrst occurs ns a goddess in Hesiod She was 
earned off from Navos by Poseidon, or, accord 
ing to others, having fled to Atlas w as tracked 
out by a dolphin, which Poseidon therefore 
placed m the stars Later poets agam use the 
word ns equivalent to the sea in general She 
hecame by Poseidon the mother of Triton, 
Rhode or Bhodos, and Bcnthesicymo 

Amphitrope {’ky.<inrpim\ ’AfKptrpoiratds), 
an Attic domns belonging to the tnoe Antio 
ohis, m the neighbourhood of the silver mines 
of Launum 

Amphitryon or Amphitriio (’A^K^uTpioi/), son 
of Alcaeus, king of Tiryns, and Astydamcia, or 
Laonome, or Lysidice Alcaeus had a brother 
Eleotryon, who reigned at Mycenae Between 
Electryon and Pterelans, king of the Taphians, 
a furious war raged, in which Eleotryon lost all 
his children eveept Licymnius, and was robbed 
of his oven Amphitryon recoi ered the oxen, 1 
but on hiB return to Mj cenae accidentally killed 
his uncle Electryon He was now expelled 
from Mycenae, together -mtli Alcmeno the | 
daughter of Electryon, by Sthenolus the brother | 
of Eleotryon, and w ent to Thebes, where ho was 
purified by Creon In order to wm the hand of 
Alcmene, Amphitryon prepared to avenge the 
death of Alcmene’s brothers on the Taphians, 
and conquered them, after Comaetho, the 
daughter of Pterelans, through her love for 
Amphitryon, cut off the one golden hair on her 
father’s head which rendered him immortal 
During the absenee of Amphitryon from Tliebes, 
Jupiter visited Alome-xe, who became by the 
god the mother of Heracles , the latter is called 
Amphitryomades in allusion to his reputed 
father Amphitryon fell m a war agamst Er 
gmus, long of the Minyans (Pans -vin 14, 15, 
17, IX 10 , ApoUod 11 4 , Hes Sc 11 , Pind 
Nem X 18, Pytli ix 81) Eunpidos (H F) 
represents his death as caused by Heracles after 
the war -with the Minyans Tlie comedy of 
Plautus, called Amplntnio, is a ludicrous re 
presentation of the visit of Zeus to Alcmene in 
the disguise of her lover Amphitryon 
Ampnoterus ('AptpdTepos) [Acabna-x ] 
Amphrysus {’Ap.(j>pvir6s) 1 A small river m 
Thessaly which flowed mto the Pagasaean gulf, 
on the banks of which Apollo fed the herds of 
Admetus {pastor ah Amphrijso, Verg Georg 
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m 2 , cf Strah p 483 , Ap Eh i 54 , Ov Met 
1 580) — 2 See Aimnisus 
Ampsaga (TFhd cl Kabir, or Sufjimar), a 
river of N Africa, which divided Numidia from 
Mauretania Sitifensis It flows past the town 
of Cirta {ConstanUaa) 

Ampsanotus or Amsanctus Lacus {Lago 
(VAnsaiiti or Miifiti), a small lake m Samninm 
neai Aeculanuni, four miles from the modem 
Frigento Sulphurous vapours arose from it 
Near it was a chapel of the god Mephitis with 
a cavern from which mephitic vapours also 
came, and which was therefore regarded as an 
entrance to the lower world (Verg Ac7i vu 
508, Plin 11 ^ 203, Cic Div i 80) 

Ampsi-yarii [A^6IIlAn^] 

Ampycus (''A/nruKos) 1 Son of Pehas, bus 
band of Cliloiis, and father of the famous seer 
Mopsiis, who IS hence called Ampycidcs Pan 
sanias (v 17) calls him Ampj’x — 2 Son of 
lapetus, a bard and priest of Cores, killed by 
Phiiiens at the marriage of Perseus (Ov Met 



Amyclac 1 (’Api5x\ai ’ApvK\aitvs, ’Apv 
teXa'ios Sllnvokhori or Aia Kijrialtl), an 
ancient town of Laconia on the Eurotas, in a 
beautifnl country, 20 stadia SE of Sparta 
(Polvb V 19, Liv -xxxiv 28) It is mentioned 
in the Hind (ii 584), and is said to have been 
founded by the ancient Lacedaemonian king 
Amyclas, father of Hyacinthus, and to have 
been the abode of Tjmdarus, and of Castor and 
Pollux, who are hence called Awj/efnet Fratra 
(Pans 111 1, Stat Theh -ni 418) After the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Donaus, the 
Achneans maintained themselves in Amvclao 
for a long time , and it was only shortly before 
the first Messenian war that the town was taken 
and destroyed bj the Lacedaemonians under 
Tcleclns The tale ran that the inhabitants 
had been so often alarmed by false reports of 
the approach of the enemy, that they passed a 
law that no one should speak of the enemy, and 
accordingly when the Lacedaemonians at last 
came, and no one dared to announce their ap 

E roach, ‘Amvclao perished through silence ’ 
cnco arose the proverb, Amyclis ‘ipsis tacitur 
mor (Pans in 2 , Strab p 3C4 , Serv ad Aen 
X 5G 1) Mter its destruction by the Lacedae 
moniaus Amjclae becaino a -village, and was 
onlj memorable by the festival of the Hyacinthia 
(see Diet of Ant s v ) celebrated at the place 
annuallv, and bj the temple and colossal statue 
of Apollo, who was hence called Amyclaciis — 
2 (>lanycianu8), an ancient town of Latinm, E 
of Terracina, on the Sinus Am 3 clann 8 , was, 
according to tradition, an Achaean colony from 
Laconia In the time of Augustus the town 
had disappeared , the inhabitants were said to 
have deserted it on account of its being infested 
by serpents (Plin iii 9), but when Virgil (Acn 
X 5G4) speaks of tacitae Amyclac, ho probably 
transfers to this town tlio epithet belonging to 
the jVmyclac in La"onia [No 1] (cf Sil vnu 
528, Pervigil Ten 92) Near Amyclae was 
the Sjielunca (Spcrlonga), or natural grotto, a 
favourite retreat of the emperor Tiberius 
Amyclas [Avn cl ve ] 

Amyclides, a name of Hyacinthus, as the 
son of Amj clas 

Amyous ("'Apahos), son of Poseidon and Bi 
thynis, king of the Bohr j cos, was celebrated 
for Ins skill in boxing, and used to challenge 
strangers to box with him Wlion the Argonauts 
came to Ins dominions, Pollux accepted the 
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challenge and killed him (Apollod i 9 , Ap Eh [ 
11 ) On the Ficoroni Cista ho is represented 
as bound to a tree bj Polj deuces On his 
grave grew the ‘laurus lusana,' a branch of 
which caused stiife (Phn 'vvi § 239) 

Amydon (’ApuStir), a tonn in Macedonia on 
the rii er Asms (Jf n 849, Ju\ in G9) 

Aia 3 niione (’Anv/xuin]}, one of the daughters 
of Oanaiis and Blephantis AVlien Danaus ar- 
rii ed in Argos, the coUntrj was suffering from 
a drought, and Danaus sent out Amymone to 
fetch nater She ivas attacked bj a satyr, but ^ 
was rescued from lus violence by Poseidon, who 
appropriated her to himself, and then slioned 
her the n ells at Lerno. According to another 
account he bade her dran his trident from the 
rock, from nlucli a threefold spring gushed 
forth, which was called after her the well and 
river of Amvmone Her son by Poseidon was 
called Nauphus (Apollod ii 1, Hyg Fah 169, 
Pans 11 37, Strnb p 868, Eur Fhocn 188) 

Amynander ('Afivs'avSpos), long of the Atlia- 
inanes in Epirus, an ally of the Eomans in their 
war isith Philip of Macedonia, about nc 198, 
but an ally of Antiochus n c 189 (Pol -cn 27, 
xxii 8, Li\ v-cni 30, tcxii 14, vwv 47, 

xxniii 1) 

Amyntas {’Apit-ras) 1 I King of Mace 
donia, reigned from about n c< 640 to 600, and 
was succeeded by his son Alexander I He 
aclmowledged himself to Megabyzus a -vassal 
of Persia He was m alliance with the Peisis 
trntids, and offered Hippias a refuge (Hdt v in 
139 , Thuc II 100 , Pans i\ 40) — I 13 King 
of Macedonia, son of Philip, the brother of 



Perdiccas IL, at first, like Ins father, prince of 
upper Macedonia (Time ii 95), obtained the 
throne of Macedonia b c 893 by the murder of 
the usurper Pau«anias Soon after his acces- 
sion he was driven from Macedonia by the My 
nans, but was restored to his kingdom by tlio 
Thessalians On his return he was engaged 
in war with the Olynthians, in winch he was 
assisted by the Spartans, and by their aid 
Olynthus was reduced in 879 Amyntas united 
himself also with Tasonof Pherae, and carefully 
cultivated the friendship of Atliens Amyntas 
died B c 370, and left by his wife Eury dice tlireo 
sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and the famous 
Philip (Diod \iv 89 f , XV 19, 60 , Xen 'Kell v 
2) — 3 Grandson of Amyntas II , was excluded 
by Philip from the succession on the death of 
Ins father Perdiccas HI in n c 860 Ho was 
put to death in the flist year of the reign of 
Alexander the Great, 836, for a plot against 
the king’s life (Just xn 6, Curt vi 9,17) — 
4 A Macedonian officer in Alexander’s army, 
son of Androinenes He and Ins brothers wore 
accused of being priv'y to the conspiracy of 
Philotas in 330, but were acquitted Some little 
time after he was killed at the siege of a village 
(Arr 111 p 72 f ) — 5 A Macedonian traitor, son 
of Antiochus, took refuge at the court of Danus, 
and became ^one of the commanders of the 
Greek mercenaries He was piesont at the 
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battle of Issus (b c 333), and afterwards fled 
to Phoenicia, and having gatheied ships went 
to Egypt, got possession of Pelusium, and was 
Inlled in battle against Mazaces, the Persian 
governor of Memplus (Arr i 24 f , Curt m 11, 
IV 7, Plut Alea- , Diod xvii 48) — 6 A Inng 
of Galatia, supported Antony, and fonght on 
his Bide against Augustus at the battle of 
Actium (b c 31) He feU in on expedition 
against the town of Homonada oi Homona 
(Strnb p 567) — 7 A Greek writer of a work 
entitled Sfathmi {^raOpol), probably an ac 
count of the different halting places of Alex 
ander the Great in his Asiatic expedition 
(Athen ii p 67 Ac ) 

Amyntor i^Apwrap), son of Ormenus of 
Eicon in Tliessaly , where Autolyens broke into 
his house, and father of Phoenix, whom he 
cursed on account of unlawful mtercourse with 
his mistiess According to Apollodorus he 
was a king of Oiuienium, and was slain by 
Heracles, to whom he refused a passage 
through his dominions, and the hand of Ins 
daughter A-stydavua. (If ix 434, x 226 , 
Apollod 11 7, 111 13) According to Ovid (Mef 
XII 364) he was king of the Dolopes 

Amyrtaens (’ApvpraTos), an Egyptian, 
assumed the title of long, and jomed Inanis 
the Liby an in the rev olt agamst the Persians m 
B c 460 They at first defeated the Persians 
[Aciiaevienes], but weio subsequently totally 
defeated, 465 Amyrtaeus escaped, and mam- 
tained himself as Icing in the parshy districts 
of Lower Egvpt, till about 414, when the 
Egy tians expelled the Persians, and Amyrtaeus 
reigned 6 ycais (Hdt u 140, in 16, Thuc i 
110, Diod M 74) 

.MEyrus ("'Apvpos), a river in Thessaly, witn 
a town of the same name upon it, flowing into 
the lake Boebois the country around was 
called the ’Apvpihhv ireSfov (Strab 442 , 
Poly b V 99) 

Amythaon {'Apvddojv), son of Cretheus and 
Tyro, father of Bias and of the seer Melampus, 
who IS hence called A (Verg Georg 

ui 660) He dwelt at Pylus m Messema, and 
is mentioned among those to whom the restora- 
tion of the Olympian games was ascribed 
(Paus V 8 , Od XI 268 ) 

Anabon (’Ardfiaw), a district of the Peisian 
province of Ana, S of Alia Proper, containing 
4 towns, which still exist, Phra ("Eeriafi), Bis 
{Beest or Best), Gan {Ghote), Nii [Neh) 

Anahura ('Aidpovoa) a town of Pisidia It 
stood NW of Aniioclieia and SW of the river 
Lalaiidus Its name seems to have been 
changed to Neapolis betvreeii the tunes of 
Strabo and Pliny, or, rather, it was deserted 
when Keapohs was built near it (Strab p 
670, Liv xxx-vni 15, Eamsny) 

Anaces (■'Ai'nifej) [An ax. No 2] 

Anacharsis (’Araxapeu), a Scytluan of 
princely rank, left his native country to travel 
m pursuit of Icnowlcdge, and came to Athens, 
about B c 694 He became acquainted w ilh 
Solon, and by his talents and acute observe 
tions, and his simplicity of life, he excited 
general admiration The fame of his wisdom 
was such, that he was oven reckoned by some 
among the sev en sages Ho was killed by his 
brother Saulius on lus return to his native 
country according to Herodotus, because he was 
introducing the Greek worslup of Cybele, 
accoiding to Diogenes Laertins, by accident 
(Hdt IV 76, Diog Laert i 101, Plut Sol 6, 
Co7iviv Sept Sap , Lucian, Sc7/tha, Ana- 
cliarsts , Athen pp 159, 428, 437, 613 ) Cicero 

P 
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{Tusc Dis-p V 32) quotes from one of Ins 
letters Those which are ascribed to him are 
spurious (ed Hcrchor, 1873, JSptsfologr 
Grace) 

Anacreon (’Ai'wtpe&Ji), a celebrated lyric 
poet, bom at Tcos, an Ionian cil-y in Asia 
Minor He removed from his natuc citj, with 
the great body of its inhabitants, to Abdera, m 
Thrace, when Teos w as taheii by the Persians 
(about B c 540), but lived chiefly at Samos, 
under the patronage of Poly crates, m whoso 
praise he wrote many songs After Uio dcatli 
of Polycrates (522), ho went to Athens at the 
invitation of the tyrant Hipparchus, where he 
became acquamted with Simonides and other 
poets Ho died at the age of 85, choked, as 
was said, by a grape stone (Phn \ii 5, Val 
Max iv 12 , 8 ), probably about 476 the 
place of his death is uncortam The Athenians 
set up his statue m the Acropolis, as the tyqio 
of ago still constant to the pleasures of y outh 
(Paus 1 25) The uniiorsal tradition of anti 
quity represents Anacreon as a consummato 
voluptuary , and his xioems prove the truth of 
tho tradition Ho sings of loie and wane with 
hearty good ivill , and we see in him tho luxury 
of tho Ionian inflamed by tho ten our of the 
poet The tale that he loicd Sappho is very 
improbable (Hdt in 121 , Plat Charm p 
157 , Hipparch p 223 , Athen p 423, 539, COO , 
Strab p 038 ) Of his poems only a few genuine 
fragments ha\e come down to us, and these 
seem to show him ns a poet light and graceful, 
but without force and passion Ho probably 
followed the Lesbian poets as regards metre 
and style, but wrote in tho Ionic dialect Tho 
collection of love songs and drinking songs 
which bear his name arc of various authorship 
and dates — Uditions by Fischer, Lips 1793, 
Berglc, Lips 1878, Rose, 1870, Wcise, Lips 
1878 

Anactorimn (’AvoKrSpioi ’Anwripios), a 
town inAcamania, built by the Corintliians, 
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Pegasus 

upon a promontory of the same name (near La 
Madonjta) at the entrance of the Ambracion 
gulf Its inhabitants were remov cd by Augustus 
after the battle of Actium (u c 31) to Nicopohs 
Anadyomene [ArmtoiuTE ] 

Anagnia (Anagninus Anagni), an ancient 
town of Latium, tho cluef town of the Hemici, 
and subsequently both a municipium (having 
first received tho civitas suie suffragio ns a 
punishment for disaffection) and a Roman 
colony (Liv ix 43 , Diod xx 80 , Phn in 
G 8 ) It lay in a very beautiful and fertile 
country on a hill, at the foot of which the Vta 
Lavicana and Vta FraenesUna united 
{Compttum Anagnuinvi) In the neighbour- 
hood Cicero had an estate, Anagninum (Cic 
pro Lorn 30) 

Anagyrus (’Arayupow, ovvros ^Avayvpicrios, 
'Avayvpowr60ev nr Van Ru), a demus of 
Atbca, belongmg to the tribe Erectheis, S of 
Athens, near the promontory Zoster (Strab p 
398 , Pans i 31) 
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Analtica [’ Avoir otri), a district of Armenia, 
in winch tho goddess AnnTtis was worshipped, 
also called Acihsene. 

AnaitlS ( Aialrir), an Asiatic dumity, whoso 
name is also written .Iiirtcn, Anciiis, Tanats, 
or Nanaca Her w orslnp prev ailed in Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Assyria, Persis, Ac, and seems to 
have been a part of tho worship, so common 
among the Asiatics, of the creative powers of 
nature, both male and female Tlio Greek 
writers sometimes identify Anaitis with 
Artemis, and sometimes with Anhrodito (Strab 
pp 512, 553, 733, 738 , Pint iffnx 27, Lncnll 
24 , Pans in 10 , Amm Marc xxiii 3 , Clem 
Alex p 43^ 

Anaman or -ros, a Gallic people in tho plain 
of the Po, in whoso land the Romans founded 
Placentia (Polyh ii 32) Possibly, however, 
wo should hero read tho name us Anancs 
instead of making this people distinct from tlio 
following 

Anhnes, a Gallic people, IV of tho Trcbia, 
between the Po and the Apennines (Polyh 
11 17) 

Ananlus (’Audi loj), a Greel iambic poet, 
contemporary with Hipponox, about nc 540 
(Fragments in Bergk, Foctac Lgnct, ii 1878 ) 

Andpho {'Aidtfirj 'AiaipaTos Anaphi, 
Nanfio), a small island in the S of tho Aegean 
sea, E of Thera, with a temple of Apollo 
Aegletes, who was hence trilled Anaphtas 
(Strab n 484 , Ov Met vii 4C1) 

Anapnlystus (’AudipXucrTor ’Ai a(p\varioi 
Anavgso), anAttio demos of the tnbo -Vntiochis 
on the SW coast of Attica, opiiosito tho island 
Elcussa, called after Anapnlystus, son of 
Poseidon (Hdt iv 23 , Strab p 333) 

Anapius [Minnxoiius 3 

AnnpUB (’’Aiaroj) 1 A nver in Veama 
nia, flowing into the Achelous (Thue n 82) — 
2 (Atiapo), a nver in Sicilv, flowing into tlio 
sea S of Sy racuso through tho marshes of Ly si 
luclla (Thuc. VI OC, Thoocr 1 08, Ov Met 
V 41G) 

Anartes or -ti, a people of Dacia, N of tlie 
Thciss (CacB if (7 VI 25) 

Anas (■'Ai'as' Giiachana), ono of the chief 
nvors of Spain, rises in Coltihoria 111 the 
monntains near Laminium, forms tho boundan 
bclweon LuMtania and Baetica, and flows into 
tho ocean by two mouths (now only onel 
(Strab P^139, Phn in 1 ) 

Anatolius I Bishop of Laodicca, vn 270 
an Alexandrian hv birth, was tho anther of 
several mathematical and aritlimotiail works, 
of which some fragments hav c been preserved 
— 2 An eminent jurist, was a native of Berytns 
and aftonvards P P (jiraefectus praclorio) of 
Ulyncum He died V-B 301 A work on 
agriculture, often cited in the Gooponica, and a 
ticntiSQ concerning Sijmpathics and Anti 
Mffiits, ore assigned by manvto this Anatolius 
The latter work, however, w vs probably written 
by Anatolius tlio philosoplior, who was the 
master of Inmbhchus, and to whom Porphyry 
addressed iTomenc Qticslions — 3 Professor of 
law at Berytus, is mentioned by Justinian 
among those who w ero employ ed in compiling 
the Digest Ho wrote notes on tho Digest, and 
a very concise commentary on Justinian’s Code 
Both of these works are cited m the Basilica 
Ho perished ad 557, in an earthquake at 
Coilstantmoplo, whither ho had removed from 
Berytus 

Anaurus CAvavpSs), a nver of Tliessaly flow 
mg mto the Pngasnean gulf, m which Jason lost 
n sandal (Ap Rh 1 8 , Athen p 72) 
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‘ Anaxaroto (’Aia^uptrr]), imuiKlin of CjpruB, 
ninnnutl niiino\tcl Hit lo^c of Ipliih, who 
lit last, in ill spiiir hanged liimsi If at licr door 
‘-he lixil cd witli iiidiffi roiK e at the funeral of 
I Iho ^oUth, hut Venus changed her into a fitono 
'ht((ni<, uhnh was jnesi'r\Ld in the temple of 
' A I HUM Proapieii ns | A</ipo5 —OfiaKuTrrouaa) at 
‘'alainiK m pins Ant LibeialiR tolls ns the 
'Mine ston of a Gruh Arsinoe li(lo\edl)j a 
j l’ho< nil lan joutli It nun heconneeted with 
, the npproaeli of the Gru'K eoloinsts to the wor- 
1 ah>]> of AslarU, lO\ Mil mv COS, Ant Lib 
1 

I AnaxrbIa(’Aiofi0iB),d lughtorofPloislhcncs, 
sisl* r of Apinieninon, wife of Stroiihnis, mid 
I inothir of I'l lad< s 

Anaxlblus ('Ai n{//3(oi), the *spnrlan admiral 
'sfoliomd nt lii^niitiiiiii on the return of the 
, t’ln an Gn el.s from Asi 1 , 11 c 4ii0 In 'i89 ho 
' sticroi disl I)c re vlhdiis in the eoininniid in the 
A<f< \n, hilt fell in iihutk against Iphic rates, 
jniar Antandriis in ilbS tXi n In e I, m 1, 
' Jlrll i\ H) 

Anaxidamus (’Aio^fSamir) king of Spirfa, 
Kill of /niMdainin , li\ed to the end of tlic 
Maond Ml s eiiinii war, li i (i(iS (Piius in 7) 
Anaxllhus (’Aiaf/Xnns) or Anaxllae (’Aiaff 
1 'I \ rant of Itlugiiim, of Missenmn 
origin, tool pots -sum of /ancle in ‘licilj about 
'l < JIM jHojihd it with frt sh nilnibilants, mid 
climi;id its inniir into Mis-cnc lie died in 
47ii (lldl M J2|\n Iti’i, 'Unit' m J ) — 2 Of 
l’\“an!nnn, MirrMichnd B\’-iiiitnnn to tit- 
Vtbcinmisin n t JOh— 3 An Atln in in comic 
lies I tif the iniddb i omedj , c ont<'iiiporar\ with 
J’hito mid I)i nuiKthein s A\eha\t afew frag 
jiK'ils mid the tiths of ]') of Ins eoiiirdns 
(M<ini!i)“^ ph\fii<tmi and P\ thn^orc an 
philc'soph' r, Imrn nt J^nn-sa, was bmilslied b^ 
Augtn'ns irotn ltalj,ji( “ja, on tin elmrgo of 
llnij 1C II It I b ( liriiii nil Oh/nip JdB) 
Anaximander ('Aiofmai 5;>or), of Milelnii, 
w«s born lie old, middled 'M7 m Ins tilth 
AC r He was one of the c nrhist philosophers 
c f till' Ionian siJienI, mid the' unmediatc sue 
HHior of limits, 111 first fcnnider Ho first 
n- d the word op\ii to dt noti' the origin of 
thiiui , or rntle r the iiiattrmloul of which the\ 
were fomud ho hi Id that fins op>;i'i i as tho 
intiiiitc' (tJ) i-firoi), enrhisting, and diAiin 
ihfiiiLli not allrihnliii„ tt> it a sjiiritnal ni 
nitf Ihgi nt nature and that it wai tin siib- 
• inncc nitiiwlnili all things were re-ohed on 
theirdisoohitioii Ho was at r< fill ohsener of 
’ natiin mid v as di-tnigiiislitd h\ his iistro- 
noinital, nmthi iiiaiiial, and gtogniplncal know 
h dg(> In IS Mid to hiiM nitrodueid the use of 
> ihr gnomon into Greece 
i Anaximenes (’Ai nfi/nnji) 1 Of Mih'tus, 

I tin' tlnrd ni the pe rie s eif Toman philosophers, 
j ilonri heel alioiif lie njj, hut im he was the 
t< ache rot AnaAagorns, ii t JbC he must has ei 
hud to 11 (Ti It age He eon-idtred nir to ho 
* the fin t e viisi' of all things the primar\ form, 
i ns it were, of matte r, into w hit li the other eh 
mentn of the inmtrse> were ic-ohahle* — 2 Of 
Liniipi eicuie, a< eemipmned VloMendor the Great 
to Asia (ii t ’I'tl), mid wrote* a histon of Philip 
of Miuidonia, a liiston of Alexander the 
final mid a Instorj of Greece in I'J books, 
from the nirhest mjthical ages down to the 
death of I pntnnioiidan Of these a few frag- 
ments roniain He also enjoAid great repula- 
fioii as II rhetorician, mid is the author of a 
fell ntifie Ireatite on rliotorie, tho 'PijropiK-^ 
wir ’AX/iaeSpoi , iisualK printed in the works 
of Aristotle llo was mi eiienij of 'riicoplirastuB, 
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and published under Ins name a ork calunuuat 
ing SpiiTtn, Athens, and TllcheB,^^ inch produced 
great exasperation against Theophrastus (Pans 
VI IS, 3, Died vx 7G, 89) 

Anazarbus or -a ( Ava^ap^ds or d ‘Ava.(ap 
iS os, AnazarbCnus i7iasarbaov2\avcrsa,B.'a), 
a considerable city of Cilicia Cainpestris, on the 
left bank of the nx or Pj ramus, at the foot of a 
mount iin of the same name Augustus con 
forrod upon it the name of Caesarea (ad Ana 
zarbum) , and, on the dixusion of Giliua into 
the txvo proxmees of Pnma and Secunda, it 
XV as made tbo capital of the latter It xvas 
almost destroyed bj earthquakes in the reigns 
of Tustinian and Justin 
Ancacus (’AyaaTor) 1 Son of the Arcadian 
Lycurgus and Creophile or Eurvnome, and 
father of Vgapenor He xvas one of the Argo 
nauts, and took part in the Calydonian hunt, 
in x\ Inch he xvas killed by the boar (Ap Rh i 
IGl, Pans xni 4, Ox Met xiii 391 ) — 2 Son 
of Poseidon and Astypalaea or Alta, king of the 
Lelcges m Samos, husband of Sainia, and father 
of Porilaus, Enodos, Samos, Ahther'.cs, and 
Parthenope His story slioxvs points of resem 
blance to that of the son of Lycurgus, for ho 
also IS represented as one of tlie Argonauts 
but tbej differ in that the son of Ljeurgus is 
colebralir“d for strength , the son of Poseidon 
18 noted tor skilful seamanship he became 
the helmsman of the ship Argo after the death 
of Tiphxs (Ap Rh i 188, ii 8G7-900) Axvell 
knoxni proverb is said to hax e originated xvitli 
this Ancaous He had been told by a seer 
that ho xvould not live to taste the xvine of his 
vineyard , and xvhen ho xvas afterwards on the 
point of dnnking a cup of xvmc, the growth of 
Ins ox-n xinoyord, he laughed at the seer, xvho, 
hoxvoxer, answered, iroAXi /aeraju treAei kvKikos 
K oi oKpov, ‘There is a many a slip be 

tween the cup and the hp ’ At tlio same instant 
Ancaeus xvas informed that a wild boar was 
near Ho put down his cup, went out agamst 
the animal, and xvas killed bj it (Ap Rh Ic , 
Tzetzos and Lvcophr 488) 

Anoalites, a people of Britain (Cans JB 6 x 
21) They are placed by some x\ riters at Hen 
loj on Thames, on the Oxfordshire bank 

0, Ancharlus, tribune of the plebs, n c 59, 
took an actixe part in opposing the agrarian 
law of Caesar Ho was praetor in 56, and sue 
ccoded L Piso m the prox ince of Macedonia 
(Cio pro Sest 53, 113 , w Fts 3G, 89 , act Fam 
Kilt 40) 

Anchesmus a hill not far from 

Athens, with a temple of Zeus, who xvas hence 
called Anchesmixis 

Ancbiale and -lua (’A'yxidXTj) 1 (Ahiali), 
a town m Thrace on the Black Sea, on the 
borders of Moosia (Strab p 829 , Ox Trxst i 
9, 30) — 2 Also Anchialos, an ancient city of 
Cilicia, W of the Cjdiius near the coast said 
to hax e been bnilt bj Sardanapalus (Strab p 
G72 , Atlion p 529 , Arrian, ii 5) 

Ailchlscs ('Ayxierps), son of Capjs and 
Themis, the daughter of Hus, king of Dardanus 
on Mount Ida. As descended by the rojal lino 
from Zeus, he is called dvaj avSpSv (see II v 
2G9, XX 215-210) Li beauty ho equalled the 
immortal gods, and xvas beloxcd bj Aphrodite, 
by whom lie became the father of Aeneas, who 
IS hence called Apcln-nacle^ {Symn ad Ven 
45seq , Hes Thcog 1003) Mie goddess warned 
N liim never to betray the real mother of the 
< hild , but ns on one occasion he boasted of his 
intorcoiTrso with the goddess, he was struck 
by a flash of liglitnmg, winch according to 
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some traditions killed, hut according to others 
onlx blinded or lamed him Virgil in his 
Acneid makes Anchises survive the capture of 
Tro>, and Aeneas carries his father on his 
shoulders fiom the bumuig citj Ho farther 
relates that Anchises died soon after the first 
arrival of Aeneas in Sicily, and was buried on 
mount Eijx This tiadition seems to have 
been believed in Sicily, for Anchises had a 
sanctuarx at. Egesta, and the funeral games 
celebrated m Sicily in his honour continued 
down to a late period There is, how ever, the 
greatest difference of traditions as to his burial 
place it XV as m Ida, and honoured by herds 
men (Eustath ad H xii 98) , in Pallono 
(Schol ad II MX 459), in Arcadia, where 
Aeneas was supposed to have settled for a while 
on Ins way to Sicily, having landed on the 
Laconian coast (Paus viii 12, 8) , m Epirus 
(Procop Goth IV 22) , in Sicily (Verg Aen v 
7C0 , Hyg Fah 2b0) , in Latium (see Sen 
ad Acn i 570, iii 711) This variation is 
accounted for bj the variety of legends about 
the wanderings of Aeneas [see that articlej 
Anchlsia ( Ayxtala), a mountain in Arcadia, 
NW of Mantinea, where Anchises is said to 
have been buried [see above] 

Ancon {AevKoavpu>v ’AyKtiv), a haibour and 
town at the mouth of the rix er Ins in Pontus 
Anoona or Ancon (’AyxtSi' Anconitanus 
Aiicoxia), a town in Picenum on the Adriatic 
sea, lying in a bend of the coast between two 
promontories, and hence called Apcoii or an 
‘ elbow ’ It w as built by the Syracusans, who 
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Obv head of Aphrodite rer bent arm holding n palm 
branch 

settled there about b c 392, discontented with 
the rule of the elder Dionysius , and under the 
Romans, who made it a colony, it became one 
of the most important seaports of the Adnatio 
It possessed an excellent harbour, completed 
by Trajan, and it earned on an active trade 
with tlie opposite coast of Ulyncum The towm 
was celebrated for its temple of Venus and its 
purple dxe the surrounding country produced 
good wine and wheat (Strab p 241 , Plin lu 
§ 111 , Caes B C \ 11 , Tac A7in in 9 , Juv 
IV 40 , Catull 8G, 13) The com shows Apliro 
dito as tutelary deitj 

Ancorarlus Mens, a mountain in Mauretania 
Caosariensis, S of Caesarea, abounding m citron 
trees, the wood of xv Inch w ns used by the Romans 
for furniture (Phn xiii § 95) 

Ancore [Nicaea ] 

Anens Maroius, fourth legendary king of 
Rome, reigned 24 years, b c G40-G1G, and is 
said to have been the son of Numa’s daughter 
Like Numa he embodies the pnestlv or ponti 
fical institutions of the regal period, but espe 
cially has assigned to him those religious cere 
monies which helongcd to war Ho conquered 
the Latins, took many Latin towns, transported 
the inhabitants to Romo, and gave them the 
Axentine to dwell on these conquered Latms 
formed the original Plebs He also founded a 
colony at Ostia, at the month of the Tiber, 
built a fortress on the Janiculum ns a protection 
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d'famst Etrnna, and nn 'ed it mth the citj by j Anderitrun (Anfcrieux), a tovn of the Gabali 
alandge across the Tiber, dug the di*ch oi the m Aquitania (Caes 5 <? vii 75) 

Quintcs, ivhich tras a defence for the open Andes 1 See AiiDecai’i — 2 A pagus or 
ground bchveen the Caehan and the Palatine , township near ilanhia, the burthplace of Yirgil 
andbnilt e prison He was succeeded bv Tar- Whether it was the name of a single %icils, oi 
qumius Pnscus. (Lav i. 52 , Dionv s in 86 , village, is not certam , but an old tradition 
Cic dc Sep 11 . 18 ) (Dante, P«rp xvm 83) identifies it with Pisfofc 

Ancyra {^'AjKvpa ’Ayt-vpa or, Ancyrlnns) on the ilmcio, about 3 mdes below IVIantna 
[Angora or Snguri}, a citv oi Galatia in A'm "Whetlier this is correct or not it cannot have 
ilinor, m 39° 50 X lat. It n as a i iinpor'ant j been many miles from ilantua, and it is hard 
junction of roads both pre-Eoman and I onian, to account forthe ‘xxi milia ’in Probus unless 
especially tlie roads from Byzant urn and Cb il he meant to sav 30 miles from Cremona 
ccdon io Tavium and Armenia beyond the, Andocides (’AiSoAiSijr) 1 Son of Leogoras, 
Halys, and the roads southwards to Cil cia and j who fought against the Peisistratidae (Andoc 
westwards to Sardis In the time or Augustus, , de Myst § 106) He was one of the envovs for 


when Galatia became a Eomanpmvince Ancyra 
was the capital it was originally the clnei citv 
of a Galhc tnbe named tne Ttetosages, who 
came from the S of France Under *1 e Eoman 
empire it had the name of Sebiste which in 
Greek is equivalent to Augusta in LatiP 
Hence the mhabitants of the dis net of which 
it was metropolis were called /Sstr-nji oi TcKto 
trc'yer, and ^cyra was called Ten-o 

ccr/tL,, to distmguish itfrom two o her Sebastes 
of Galatia, Tavium and Pessmu= When An 
gustus recorded the cliief events oi his life on 
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0’r>t of the Senate re^ trlthia th 

bronze tablets at Eome, the cit reus of Anejra 
had a copy made, which was cu*' on marble 
blocks and placed at Anovra in a temple dedi- 
cated to Augustus and Eome Tins inscription 
IS called the Motuunerfu/r [or Hlarmor) ■incy- 
ranum (Mommsen, 18G5, C J L i) It has 
erroneouslv been suppo=cd that tlicre was 
another Anevra in Phrvgn, for which Strab 


the tmcc with Sparta, r c 415, and held com- 
mand vvuth Glaucon at Corcyra n c 485 (Andoc. 
de Pace, § C , Thuc. 1 51) — 2 Grandson of the 
preceding, son of another Leogoras, was the 
second m date of the Ten Attic Orators He was 
bom about b c 440 (cf Andoc deSed ? 7 , fLys ] 
tn Andoc ^ 46) In 415 he was unpheated m 
Git charge of mntilahng the Hermae (he does 
not seem to have been connected with the other 
charge of profaning the mystenes), and being 
denounced bj Diocleidos along with his father 
and other relations and supposed accomplices 
(42 m all) was imprisoned To save these per- 
sons he revealed what he knew viz that cer 
lam persons previously named by Tencros, and 
four others, were guiltv He and his relations 
thus escaped , but as he was regarded as impli 
cated m the impielv tlie promise of indemmtv 
did not save him from artyia, which mvolved 
his bamsliment The truth seems to have been 
that he admitted belongmg to the club at which 
the mutilation had been proposed, and by the 
members of which it was earned out, but he 
lumsclf was ill at tlie time (so he stated m the 
speech 15 vears rfterwards), and took no part 
in the act In his exile he traded m timber 
and supplied the fleet at Samos with oars 
Hence when he attempted to live at Athens m 
411 be was denounced for supplying the de- 
mocraev at Samos and dmen from Athens 
He then despatched com from Cvpms to 
Athens, winch facilitated his return to Athens 


pp 5C7, 576, and Ptol v 2, 22 have been cited, , in tbc followmg year, and it was at this time 
but the fact is that boGi these writers Komc- j that he dehvered the speech still evtant, On his 
tunes (though not consistentlv) extend Phrvgia 1 ScUim, m which he petitioned for peimission 


so ns to include part of Gala'n [ to reside at Atheu':, but in vain He was thus 

Andanla (’AiSojia ’ArocjieiT, ’Aioa los), a 1 driven into exile a third time and went to res-de 
town m Messenm, between Megalopolis and at Elis In 403 he agnm returned to Athens 
Messene, the capital of the kings of tlie nice of | upon the overthrow of the tjronny of the Thirty 
the Lelcges, abandoned by its inhabitants ' bv Tlirasybnlus, and the proclamation of Gie 
in the second Messenian war, and fro n that ! general amnestj He was now allowed to 
‘une a mere vnUage Pansanias found only remain quietly at Athens for the next 4 v ears, 
mins Occhaha is identified by Strabo with bnt m 399 his enemies accused him of having 
Andanio, but bvPausamas with C-’misinm, one profaned the mvstenes he defended himself 
mde distant, v-liere mj stenes were celebrated in the oration still extant. On the Mysteries, 
(See Oecil\li.v , Pans iv 33, 6 , Strab pp 339, and was acquitted In 391 he was sent as 
850, Ln^xxxva 31) ambassador to Sparta to conclude a peace, 

^ Andecavi, Andegavi, Andes, a G illic people which on lus return in 390 he defended nnsne- 
X of the Loire, with a to ti of the same name, cossfullv in the extant speech On the Peace 
alsocalled Jnliomagns,now,lnp£rs (Caes J? G icith Lacedaemon He seems to have died 
11 35, Tac Arn ui 40) j soon afterwards, perhaps in exile Besides the 

Andeira (-a ■'Ai'Seipa ’Arofipijms), a citv of 1 Giree orations alreadv mentioned there is a 
Mv sia, celebrated for its temple of Cv bele sur j fourtli against Alcibiades, said to have been 
named ’ArSdpyy/j (Plin v S 126) j dehvered m 415, which is spurious Andocides 

Andematoimtun [Li' cones] I was not a tramed rhetorician, and his speeches 

Andenda, a Poman station m Sontli Britain j have not art or grace of style, and are lackmg 
on the Bite of Pevensev in Sussex The district ( m skill of arrangement , on the other hand, he 
■indcrida (which is said to be named ^rom a ' is nnailected and natural, and has passages of 
Celtic word ardied, rreamng uninhabited or forcible end telling narrative (eg de Myst 
‘forest’ land) formed a wide tract of the 8 43 f, 48 f) It is to lus credit that his advice 
"Weald of Kent and Sussex, extending into to accept the pevcewithLacednemonwassonnd 
Hampshire I statesmanship, though rejected by lus country- 
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TncTi — Udihoiis Oi niores Afficj, Belvlter 1823, 
Baiter 1830 C iVIiilltr 1808 , text bj Toubner, 
1871 

Andraomon {’AiSpatnwv) 1 Hnsband of 
Gorge, daughter of Oenous king of Caljdoii, m 
Aetolio, whom he ancceedcd, and father of 
Tlioaa, who is hence called Andraemonides {II 
11 038 , Od xi\ 400 , Pans x 88, 5) — 2 Son of 
Oxjlus, and husband of Drjope, nlio was 
mother of Amphissus by Apollo (Oi Mot ix 
808 , Ant Lib 82) 

AiidriscuB (’Ai-SpiV/foy), a man of Ion origin, 
who pretended to be a iiatnial son of Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, n as sewed bj Demetrius, 
king of Syria, and sent to Rome Ho escaped 
from Rome, assnmed the name of Philip, and 
obtained possession of Macedonia, B c 149 
Hedofeated the praetoi Juventius,butwascon 
qucied by Caeoihus Motellus, and taken to 
Rome to adorn the triumph of the latter, 143 
(Veil Pat 1 11, Plor ii 14, Amm Marc \i\ 
11, 81 , Lu Ev 49, CO, 52 ) 

Androcles (’Aropoh.A.fls), an Athenian dema 
gogue He was an enemy of Alcibiades , and 
it was chioflv on ing to his exertions that Alci 
blades nas banished After tins event. An 
drocles nas for a time at the head of the 
deinocratical partj , but in b c 411 he was put 
to death bj the oligaichical goiemment of the 
Four Hundred (Time viii 05, Aristoph Fcsji 
1187, Plut Ate 19, Andoc do Myst 27) 
Androclns, the slave of a Roman consular, 
nas sentenced to be exposed to the wild beasts 
in the circus , but a hoii which was let loose 
upon linn, instead of springing upon his victim, 
exhibited signs of recognition, and began licking 
him Upon inquiry it appeared that Androclus 
hod been compelled bv the seventy of Ins 
master, while in Africa, to run awaj from him 
Hav ing one dav taken refuge in a cave from the 
heat of the sun, a lion entered, apparently in 
great pain, and seeing him, went up to him and 
hold out his paw Androclus found that a laige 
thorn had pierced it, which ho drew out, and 
the lion was soon able to use his paw again 
Tliej 111 ed together for some time in the cave, 
the lion catering for his benefactor But nt 
last, tired of this savage hfe, Andioclus left the 
cave, was apprehended bj some soldiers, brought 
to Romo, and condemned to the wild boasts 
He was pardoned, and piesoiited with the lion, 
which he used to load about the citj (Gell v 
14 , Sen da Belief ii 19 , Aolian Y H v ii 43 ) 
Androgeos {’Avdpdyeus), son of Minos and 
Pasipliao, or Crete, conquered all his opponents 
111 the games of the Panathenaea at Athens 
Tins extraordinary good luck, however, became 
the cause of his destruction, though the mode 
of his death is related dilforentlj According 
to some accounts Aegeus, fearing his strength, 
oont him to fieht against the Marathonian bull, 
who 1 died him, according to otheis, he was 
ass issinaled bj his defeated rn als on his road 
to Tliibes, nliithci ho was going to take pai-t in 
a solemn contest (Apollod in 1 2,15 7, Pans 
1 27, 9) Propel tins (ii. 1 01) speaks of his 
being recalled to life bt Aesculapius A third 
account related that be was assassinated by 
Aegeus himself (Diod n GO) Minos mode 
war on the Athonians in consequence of the 
death of his son, and imposed upon them the 
tribute of seven youths and seven maidens 
from which thev were delivered bv Tiinsrus 
At Phalorum there was an altar called ‘the 
Altrrof the Hero,’ which Pausanias (i 1) states 
to bo really the altar of Androgeos In the 
~s of the Ceramicus for the son of Minos, 


ANDROMEDA 

he is Imown as Eurjgyes (Heeych, sv 4tt' 
E.vpvyvT} cf Hes lOG) 

Andromache (’Ai'Spopdxp), a daughter of 
Ection, Iniig of the Cihcioii Thebes, and one of 
the noblest female characters m the Hiad. 
Hor father and her 7 brothers were slain by 
Achilles at the taking of Thebes, and her 
mother, who had purchased her freedom by a 
large ransom, was killed bj Artemis (17 vn 
411 fl) She was mariied to Hector, b} whom 
she had a son Scamandrius (Astjanax), and for 
whom she entertained the most tender love 
(cf It XXII 400, XXIV 725) On tho taking of 
Tioj her son was hurled from the wall of tho 
citj, and she herself fell to tlie share of Neo 
l)tolemus(P 3 nhus), the son of Achilles, who took 
her to Einrus, and to whom she bore 8 sons, 
IMolossus, Pielus, and Perganius She after 
wards niained Helenus, a lirother of Hector 
who ruled ov er Cliaoma, a part of Epirus, and 
to whom she bore Cestiinus (Verg Aon ui 295, 
Pans 1 11 , Pind Nem iv 82, vii 60 ) In 
Euripides, Aiidroni , she lives until the death 
of Neoptolomus m Phtliia After the death of 
Helenus, she followed her son Pergamus to 
Asia, where an heroum w as erected to her 

Andromachus ('At'Sp6ytaxos) 1. Euler of 
Tauromenium in Sicily about b c 344, and 
father of the historian Timaeus (Plut Tim 10 , 
Diod XV 1 7, CS) — 2 Of Crete, ph} sician to the 
emperor Nero, a d 54-C8 , was the fir-st por-son 
on whom the title of Arclnator was conferred, 
and was celebrated as the inv enter of a famous 
compound medicine and antidote called Then- 
aca AndiomactiijvA'ach. retains its place m 
some foreign Pharmacopoeias to the present 
day Andiomaohus has left the directions for 
making this mixture in a Greek elegiac poem, 
consisting of 174 linos, edited by Tidicaeus, 
Tiguri, 1G07, and Leiuker, Norimb 1754 , Kuhn, 
1826 

Andromeda {’AvSpo/xtSrj), daughter of tho 
Aethiopian king Cepheus and Cassiopea [Tho 
storj belongs also to Phoenicia and is localised 
at Joppa see Strab pp 48,750, Pans iv 85, 
9 , Plin V § 59 ] Her mother boasted that 
the beauty of her daughter surpassed that 
of the Nereids, who xuev ailed on Poseidon to 
visit the countrj bj an inundation and a 
sea-monster Tlie oracle of Ammon promised 
deliverance if Andromeda was given up to 
the monster, and Cepheus, obliged to jield to 



Andromeda and I crsou«» (I rom a Terra coita ; 


tho Miblies of his people, chained Andromeda 
to a rock. Here she was found and saved bj 
PersGUH, who filew the monster nnd obtained 
her as Ins wife Andromeda had previously 
been promi=;ed to Phnieus, and thiH gave rise to 
the famous fight of Phnieus and Perseus at the 
wedding, in which tho former and all his asso 
ciates were slam {0\ Met \ 1 soq ) After 
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Ler deatb, slie was placed among tbe stars 
(Apollod 11 4, Hyg Fab 6i,Poet Ast ii 10, 
Arat Phaen 198 , Ov Met iv G62 ) 

Andronlctis {’AvSpSiriKos) 1 Cyrrhestes, 
so called from his native place, Cyrrlia, probably 
lived about b c 100, and bnilt the octagonal 
tower at Athens, called ‘the tower of the 
winds’ (Vitr i C, 4, cf Diet of Ant s\ Horo 
loqium) — 2 Livius Andronicus, the earliest 
Eoman poet, was a Greek, probably a nativ e of 
Tarentum He was brought to Home b c 275 
and became the slave of M Livius Salinator, 
by whom he was manumitted, and from whom 
he received the Boman name Livius He 
obtamed at Eome a perfect knowledge of the 
Latin language He was employed by M 
Livius to teach his sons (and perhaps other 
children), and for the benefit of his pupils trans 
lated the Odyssey into Saturnian lerse (Cic 
Prut 18, 71, Gell xviii 9), of which some 
fragments remain (Wordsworth, Fr) He also 
translated tragedies and a few comedies from 
tlie Greek, using in them some of the Greek 
metres, especially the trochaic His first play 
was acted b c 240, and he himself was one of 
the actors (Liv mi 2) In b c 207 he was 
appointed by the Pontifev to write a poem on 
the victory at Sena (Li\ vxvii 37) He cannot 
be called an original poet, but he gave the first 
impulse to Latin literature From Horace {Ep 
11 1 09) we learn that his poems, probably the 
translation of the Odyssey in particular, long 
remained a school-book (Fragments in Duntzer, 
1835 , Eibbeck, Seen Pom 1871 , Wordsworth ) 
—3 Of Ehodes, a Penpatetic philosopher at 
Borne, about b c 58 He published a new 
edition of the works of Aristotle and Theo 
phrastus, which fonnerly belonged to the 
library of Apellioon, and which were brought to 
Borne bv Sulla with the lest of Apelhcon’s 
library m b c 84 Tvrannio commenced this 
task, but apparently did not do much towards 
it (Strab 005 , Gell xv 5 , Aiustotbles) The 
arrangement which Andronicus made of Ari- 
stotle’s wrntmgs seems to be the one which 
forms the basis of our present editions He 
wrote many commentaries upon the works of 
Aristotle , but none is evtaiit, for the para- 
phrase of the Nicoraachean Ethics ascribed to 
him was not Ins work 

Andropolis ['AvbpZv nSMs Chdbur), a city 
of Lower Egvpt, on the W bank of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, was the capital of theNomos 
Andropohtes, and, under the Homans, the sta- 
tion of a legion 

Andros ('Ai'Spor ''Avbpws Andro), the most 
northerly and one of the largest islands of the 
Cyclades, SE of Euboea, 21 miles long and 8 
broad, early attained unportance, and colonised 
Acanthus and Stagira about b c 054 (Thuc iv 
84, 88) It was taken by the Persians in their 
invasion of Greece, was afterwards subject to 
the Athenians, at a later time to the Mace 
donians, and at length to Attains III , king of 
Pergamus, on whose death (b c 133) it passed 
with the rest of his dominions to the Homans 
(Hdt via 111, 121, Liv vxxi 45) It was 
celebrated for its w me, whence the whole island 
was regarded as sacred to Dionjsus {Diet Ant 
sv Theoxema) Its chief town, also called 
Andros, contained a celebrated temple of Dio 
nysus, and a harbour of the name of Gaureleon, 
and a fort Gaunon 

Androtion {’ApSporlaiv) 1 An Athenian 
orator, and a contemporary of Demosthenes, 
against whom the latter delivered an oration, 
which is still extant — 2 The author of an 
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Atilns, or a work on the history of Attica (Pans 
VI 7, 2, X 8, 1) 

Anemorea, afterwards Anemolea {’Apepcipeia, 
’AvepdAeia), a town on a lull on the borders of 
Phocis and Delphi (II u 621 , Strab p 423) 
Anemurium (‘ Avefxoipiov Anamur), a town 
and promontory at the S point of Cdicia, oppo- 
site to Cyprus 

Angerona or Angeroaia, a Eoman goddess 
respecting whom we have different statements, 
some representmg her as the goddess of silence, 
others ns the goddess of anguish and fear — that 
is, the goddess who not only produces this state 
of mind, but also relieves men from it Her 
statue stood in the temple of Volupia, with her 
mouth bound and sealed up Hence an ancient 
surmise that she was a protectress of Eome, 
keeping m silence a secret name of the city 
(Plin 111 § 05) A modem theory is that she 
was a goddess of the new year, her festival 
fallmg at the winter solstice (C I L i p 409), 
and m this view her name is derived ah an 
gcrendo, i e from the turning back of the sun 
If so we can only suppose the attitude of sdence 
to denote that none can reveal what the new 
year will brmg Her festival, called Angero 
naha, Divaha, or fenae divae Angeronae, 
was on Dec 21 (Macrob i 10, 7 , Varr L L 
VI 23, Phn J c , Kal Praenest) 

Angites (^AYv'i-rris Anghista), a nver m 
Macedonia, flowung into the Strymon (Hdt vii 
118) 

Angltla or Anguitla, a goddess worshipped 
by the Marsians and Marrnbians, who lived 
about the shores of the lake Fuemus Origi- 
nally an Italian deity , she was later made a sister 
of Medeia, or identified with Medeia herself 
(Verg Aen vii 769, Serv ad loc , Sil Ital 
viii 600, Phn vni 15, xxv 10, Gell rvi 11) 
Angh or Anglu, a German people of the 
race of the Snev i, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
afterwards passed over with the Saxons into 
Bntain, which was called after them England 
[SAX 0 ^Es] (Tac Ger}?t 40, Ptol n 11) 
Angrivarii, a German people dwelhng on 
both Bides of the Visurgis (TFcser), separated 
from the Cherusci by an agger or mound of 
earth (Tac Anil ii 19) Tliey were generally 
on friendly terms with the Eomans, but rebelled 
m A D 10, and were subdued Towards the end 
of the first centmy they extended their terri- 
tories southwards, and, in conjunction with the 
Chamavi, took possession of part of the territory 
of the Bructeri, S and E of the Lippe, the 
Angaria or Engem of the middle ages (Tac 
Germ 34) 

Amcetns, a freedraan of Nero, and formerly 
Ins tutor, was employed by the emperor m the 
execution of many of his enmes , he was after- 
wards banished to Sardinia, where he died 
Amcius Gallus [Gailus ] 

Anigrus ("Aviypos ilfawio Potamo), a small 
river m the Triphyhan Elis, the Mtnyeius (Mi 
yvrjtos) of Homer (H xi 721), rises in M Lapi 
thus, and flows into the Ionian sea near Sanu- 
cum , its waters are sulphurous, and have a 
disagreeable smell, and its fish are not eatable 
This, according to the legend, was caused by 
the wounded Centaurs bathing in it to wash 
out the poison from the arrows of Heracles 
(Strab pp 344-347 , Pans v 5, Ov Met xv 281) 
Near Samicum was a cave saciedto the Nymphs 
Amgrides (‘AviyptSes or ’AriypidSes), where 
persons with cutaneous diseases were cured by 
the waters of the riv er 

Anio, anciently Anien. (hence Gen AniCnis 
Teverone or VAnicne), in Greek ’Avtoov and 
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'Avl-qs, a in er, the most celebrated of the tn 
butanes of the Tibei rises in the mountains of 
the Hemici near Treba (Trcvi), flows first NW 
and then SW through narrow mountain valleys, 
receives the brooh Digentia (Ltceyna) above 
Tibut, forms at Tibur beautiful waterfalls (hence 
jnacccps Amo, Hoi Od i 7, 13 , cf Strab 
p 238 , Stat Stlv i 3 73), and flows, form 
ing the boundary betw een Latium and the land 
of the Sabines, into the Tiber, 3 miles above 
Borne, where the town of Antemnae stood The 
water of the Amo was conveyed to Borne by 
two aqueducts, the Amo vctxis and Amo novtis 
(See JDicf of Ant s^ Aquaednciiis) 

Anius (’’Ai'ios), son of Apollo (according to 
others, of Zarev, who afterwards married his 
mother), and priest of Apollo at Delos His 
mother was Bhoio (=pomegranate), daughter 
of Staphylus ( = grapes), and granddaughter of 
Dionysus Staphj lus, seeing his daughter with 
child, placed her in a chest and set her adiift 
She came to land, as vaiiouslj stated, in Delos 
or Buboen, and bore her son Anius By Dryope 
he had three daughters, Oeno, Spormo, and 
Elais, to whom Dionjsus gave the power of 
producing at wiU any quantity of wine, com, 
and oil — whence thej were called Ocnoirupac 
With these necessaiios, being taken to Troy by 
Palamedes (or by Monelaus), they are said to 
have supplied the Giceks during the first 0 
years of the Trojan war According to Ovid 
they were changed into doves to escape from 
Agamemnon Eomaii legends make them and 
their father entertain Aeneas at Delos Anius 
represents the connevion which was imagined 
between Apollo and Dionj sus, and the names 
of lus kmied point the same wav (Tzetz ad 
Ltje 080, Diod v 02, Verg Acn ii 80, Ov 
Met xui 032 , Dionys i 59) 

Anna, Anna Perenna Anna was daughter 
of Belus and sister of Dido After the death 
of the lattei, she fled from Caithagc to Italy, 
where she was kindly received by Aeneas 
Here she evcited the jealousy of Lxvinia, and 
being warned in a dream by Dido, she fled and 
threw herself into the river Nuinicius Hence 
forth she was worshipped as the nvunph of that 
river under the name of A^^A Perenna [lii 
a mime of Labenus the names are Anna Per 
anna, and m a satire of M Varro Anna ac 
Peranna Gell xiii 23] There are various 
other stories respecting the origin of her vvor 
ship Ovid relates that she was ton'^ulered bv 
some ns Luna, by others as Themis, by others 
as lo, daughter of Inachus, by others as the 
Aima of BoviUae, who supplied the plebs with 
food when they seceded to the Mons Sneer 
Her festival was celebrated on the ISth of 
March, when plebeian men and women meh in 
couples and feasted and drank, either under 
extemporised booths or in the open Accordmg 
to Martial, there had once been a maiden sacri 
fice A special place was at the first milestone 
on the Via Plnmmin The identification of this 
goddess with Anna, the sister of Dido, is un 
doubtedly of late origin Some have regarded 
her merely as the goddess of flowing waters, 
others, m vnew of her legendary reference to 
Luna, and lo, and Themis, the mother of the 
Hours, treat her, with greater probabihty, as the 
goddess of the year, vv orshipped in the spnng 
But the opinion of Usener deserves considera- 
tion — that she represents the union of two 
goddesses (Anna ac Peranna), one the goddess 
of the year m its course, the other of the com 
pleted year, and the story of the wooing of 
Mmerva through Anna by Mars is regarded as 
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a corruption of the myth of Mars and Neno 
(Ov Fast 111 623-003, Mart iv (Si, 10, Ma- 
crob Saf 1 13, G , C J L 1 p 322) 

Anna Comnena, daughter of Alexis I Com- 
nenas (reigned AD 1081-1118), wrote the life 
of her father Alexis m 15 books, which is one 
of the most valuable histones of the Byzantine 
literature — Editions By Possinns, Pans, 
1051 , Schopen, Bonn, 1839 , Beifforsclieid, 1878 
Annalis, a cognomen of the Villia Gens, first 
acquired by L Villius, tribune of the plebs, in 
n c 179, because he introduced a law fixing the 
year (annus) at which it was lawful for a per- 
son to bo a candidate for the public offices 
M Anneins, legate of M Cicero dunng his 
gov eminent of Cihcia, n c 51 (Cic Fam xiu 
65, 67 , XV 4) 

T Annianns, a Eoman poet, lived m the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote Fesccnnino 
verses, and also a poem {Fahscum) about 
country life at Falcrn (Gell v i 7 , Auson 
Id 18) 

AnniceriB (’AvrlKepts) There were two Cy- 
rcnaio philosophers of this name 1 A the 
eldei, ransomed Plato for 20 minae when he 
was sold as a slave by Dionysius about n c 388 
(Diog Lacrt ii 8G) — 2 A the younger, pupil 
of Antipater, and contemporary of Hcgcsias, 
about B c 820-280 Ho limited the doctrine of 
pleasure as the only principle so far that he 
allowed the wise to make sacrihccs for friend- 
ship, gratitude, and patnotism 
Annius Cimber [CivniLit ] 

Annlus Milo [Mieo ] 

Anser, a poet of the Augustan ago, a friend 
of the triumv ir M Antonins (Cic Phil xiii 6, 11) 
As a writer of light and wanton verso ho is 
called procnai by Ovid (Tnvf ii 436) There 
does not seem much ground for the theory of 
Servius, Donatus, Ac , that ho is alluded to ns 
anser in Verg Eel ix 8G, and that ho was a 
detractor of Virgil’s fame , or for supposing that 
the lino of Propert in 32, 88, refers to him 
Ansibarii or Ampsivarh, a Goinum people, 
originally dwelt S of the Bructori, between the 
sources of the Ems and the Wesor, driven out 
of their country by the Chaiici in the reign of 
Nero (a d 69), tliev asked the Eomniis for per 
mission to settle in the Eoman territory be 
tween the Ehine and the Yssel, but when their 
request was refused they wandered into the 
interior of the couutrv to the Clierusci, and 
were at length extirpated, according to Tacitus 
We find their name, liow ever, among the Franks 
in the time of Julian (Tac Ann xiii 56, 6G, 
j Amm Marc \x 10 ) 

AntaeSpoliS (’ArraidTroXis nr Gan el-Kc 
bir), a city of Upper Egy pt (the ThebaTs), on 
the E side of the Nile, but at some distance 
from the river, was one of the chief seats of tlio 
worship of Osins (Ptol iv 5, 71 , Plin v 49) 
Antaeus ( AvTa7os), son of Poseidon and Go, 
a mighty giant and wrestler m Libya The 
strangers who came to his countiy were com- 
pelled to wrestle w ith him , the conquered were 
slam, and out of their skulls ho built a house 
to Poseidon He was v anquished by Heracles 
According to some accounts ho was invincible 
as long ns he remained in contact with his 
mother earth , therefore Heracles lifted hmi 
and strangled him m the air This seems to be 
a later addition, for in w oiks of art the oldei 
examples show the ordinary wrestling (Antaeus 
vanquished by being thrown) , the hfting, only 
in later monuments The tomb of Antaeus 
{Antaei collts), which formed a moderate hill in 
the shape of a man stretched out at fulllengtli, 
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■was snown near the to^m of Tingis in Manre 
tarua (Find Ibthm in 70 , Plat Theact 169 , 
Apollod 11 5,11, Hjg Fab 31, Ov Jftis, 89S, 
Luc Phars iv 590 , Juv in 89 , Strab p 829 ) 
Antagoras (’AvTay 6 pas),oi Eliodes, flourished 
about B c 270, a fnend of Antigonus Gonitas, 
and a contemporary of Aratus He ■wrote an 
epic poem entitled Thehats, and also epigrams, 
of which specimens are still extant {Anth Pal ) 
Antalcidas {'AvraXhlSas), a Spartan, son of 
Leon, is chiefly known by the treaty concluded 
with Persia m b c 387, usually called the peace 
of Antalcidas, smce it was the fruit of his 
diplomacj According to this treat} all the 
Greek cities m Asia Minor, together mth Clozo- 
menae and Cyprus, were to belong to tlie Per- 
sian king , the Athenians were alien ed to retain 
only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and all the 
other Greek cities were to be independent 
Antander {"'Avra^bpos), brother of Agathocles, 
Lmg of Si-racuse, wrote the life of his brother 
£ltandrus {‘'AvravSpos ’AvrofSpios A71- 
tandro), a city of Great Mysia, on the Adramvt- 
tian Gulf, at the foot of Mount Ida , an Aeolian 
colony Virgil represents Aeneas as touching 
here after leaiung Troy (Acn 111 100 , Strab 
p 606 , Thuc viii 108 , Hdt ^ 20, ■vni 42 ) 
Antaradus (’AvTapaSos Tortosa), a toira on 
the N border of Phoenicia, opposite the island 
of Aradus 

Antea or Antia {"'Avreia), daughter of the 
Lycian kmg lobates, ■wife of Proelus of Argos 
She IS also called Stheneboea Eespecting her 
love for BeUerophontes, see BELLEroPHOSTES 
Antemnae (Antemnas, atis), an ancient Sa- 
bine torni at the junction of the Amo and the 
Tiber, destroyed by the Eomans in the earliest 
tunes (Varr i Jj v 28, Verg -leu vii 031, 
Lit I 10 , Dionys 11 82 , Strab p 280) 
Antenor (^Avr{\vaip) 1 A Trojan, husband 
of Theano, was one of the wisest among the 
elders at Troy, and a companion of Pnam , he 
received Menelans and Ulysses into his house 
when they came to Troy ns ambassadors, and 
advised his fellow citizens to restore Helen to 
Menelaus{27 111 148,202,vii 347, cf Plat Syvip 
221 c) In post-Homeno storj he is a traitor 
to his country who concerted a plan of deliver 
ing the city, and even the palladium, into the 
hands of the Greeks Heuce on the capture of 
Troy he was spared by the Greeks (Dar Pliryg 
5, Diet Cret v 1,4,8, Sen ad Acn 1 246, 
651, II 15 , Tzetz Lyc 839 , Paus x 27) His 
history after this eient is related differentlv 
Some ivriters relate that he founded a new 
kingdom at Troy , according to others, he em 
barked ivitli Menelaus and Helen, was earned 
to Libya, and settled at Cyrene , wlule a third 
account states that he went with the Heneti to 
Thrace, and thence to the western coast of the 
Adriatic, wliere the foundation of Pata'num and 
several towns is ascribed to him (Pind Pyth 
V 83 , Strab pp 212, 543, 552 , Li\ i 1 , Sen 
ad Acn 1 1, ix 264 ) — 2 Son of Euphranor, an 
Athemon sculptor, made the first bionze statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton, which the Athe 
mans set up in the Ceramicus, b c 509 These 
statues were earned off to Susa by Xerxes, and 
their place was supplied by others made either 
by CaUias or by Praxiteles After the conquest 
of Persia, Alexander the Great sent the statues 
back to Athens, where they were again set up 
in the Ceramicus 
Anteros [Enos ] 

Antevorta, also called Pomma or Prorsa, 
and Postvorta, are described either as the two 
sisters or as companions of the Eoman goddess 
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Carmeuca, but originally they were onl\ two 
attributes of the one goddess Caimenti, tlie 
former describing her knowledge of the future, 
and the latter that of the past, analogous to 
the two headed Janus (Oi Fast 1 633, Gell 
XVI 16, Macrob Sat 1 7, LroiGiTAirENTA) 
Anthedon (’ApQpSap ^AyBySSutos LuLisi't), 
a town of Boeotia ■with a harbour, on the coast 
of the Euboean sea, at tlie foot of M Slessi 
pins, said to haie derived its name from a 
nvmph Anthedon, or from Anthedon, son of 
Glaucus, who was here changed into a god 
(0\ Met vii 232, xiii 905) The inhab tants 
lived chieflv by fishing (Strab pp 460, 404, 
445 , Pmis IX 22 , 17 11 608 ) 

Anthemius, emperor of the "West, a d 467- 
472, waskilled on the capture of Eome bj Eici- 
mer, who made Olybnus emperor 

Anthemus AvBcfiovs, ovvros ’AvBeyoiaios), 
a Macedonian town in Chalcidice (Hdt i 94 , 
Thuc 11 99) 

Anthemusia or Anthemus {'AvBeyovcrla), a 
city of Mesopotarma, SW of Edessa, and a 
little E of the Euphrates The surroundmg 
I district was called by the same name, but was 
I generally included under that of Osrhoexe ■> 
Anthene {^AvB'i,vri), a place in Cynuria, m the 
Peloponnesus (Thuc v 41 , Paus 111 88 ) 

Anthylla ^AvBvWa), a considerable city of 
Lower Egyrpt, near the month of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, below Naucratis, the reve 
nues of which, under the Persians, were assigned 
to the wife of the satrap of Egypt, to pronde 
her with shoes ffldt 11 97 , Athen p S3) 
Antias, Q, Valerius, a Eoman annalist, ■wrote, 
about B c 90, a liiston of Eome from the earliest 
times in more than 70 books (GeU. vi 9, 17) 
He IS mentioned by Dionysius among the w ell- 
known annalists (1 7, n 18), but not by Cicero 
Li^vy mentions liim more than any other (35 
tunes), and apparently w ithout misgivmg in the 
first decade {eg vii 86 , ix 27, 87, 48), but 
lianng later the means of companiig him with 
more trustworthy authorities, such ns Polybius, 
he stigmatises him as the most mendacious of 
the annalists (xxvi 49,xxx 19, xxxiii 10, xxxviii 
28, xxxix 48 , cf Gell I c , Oros v 16) He 
seems to have been reckless in his mvention of 
precise nimibers, obi lously exaggerated, and of 
circumstantial details — Fragments by Krause 
1888, Eoth 1862, 'Wordsworth 1874 
Anticlea (’Ai^f/ckcia) daughter of Autolycus, 
■wife of Laertes, and mother of Odysseus, died of 
grief at tlie long absence of her son {Od xi 85, 
152, XV 856), or, according to Hygmus (Fn 6 243), 
put an end to herself A story is mentioned 
by Plutarch (Q Gr 48) and Hyginus {Fab 201) 
that before marrymg Laertes she hved on mti 
mate terms ■with Sisyphus , whence 'Ulysses is 
called a son of Sisyphus (Soph Aj 190, Eur 
Iph Anl 624, Gy cl 104, Ov Met xui 31) 
Au^ticlides {^AvriKXelBgs), of Athens, lived 
after the time of Alexander the Great, and 
was the author of several works, the most im- 
portant of which was entitled Nosti {Ndarot), 
containmg an account cf the return of the 
Greeks from their mythical expeditions (Plut 
Alex m, Athen pp 167, 884, 446) 

Autio^a, more anciently Auticirrha l^Avrl- 
Kippa, or 'AvrlKvpa ’AvriKvptvs, ’AvrtKvpaTos) 

1 {Aspra Spitia), a town in Phocis, with a 
harbour, on a penmsula on the W side of the 
Sinus Anticyranus, n bay of the Crissaoan Gulf, 
called in ancient times Cyparissus It coii- 
tmned to be a place of importance under the 
Eomans (Strab p 418, Paus x. 3, 36, Gell 
xvu 13 , Ln xxii 18) — 2 A town lu Thessaly , 
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on the Spercheus, not far from its mouth (Hdt 
vu 198 , Strab pp 418, 428, 484) — Both towns 
were celebrated for their hellebore, the chief 
remedy in antiquity for madness (and, accord 
mg to Pliny, for epilepsy) It is not to be sup 
posed from Horace A F 800 that there was a 
thud place of the name he means that even 
thiee, if thej existed, would be too few (Hor 
Sat 11 8, 83, IGG , Oi Pont iv 3, 53 , Pers 
11 IG, Ju\ xiii 97, Plut dc Coll Ira, 13, 
Plin XXV § 47) 

Antlgenes {'Avnyevris), a general of Alex 
under the Great, on whose death he obtained 
the satrapy of Susiana, and espoused the side of 
Eumenes On the defeat of the latter in n c 
SIC, Antlgenes fell into tlio hands of his enemy 
Antigonus, and was burnt alive by him (Plut 
Alex 80, Eum 18, Diod \i\ 14) 

Antlgenidas J^’AvnyevlSas), a Theban, a cele 
brated flute plaj er, and a poet, lived in the 
time of Alexander the Great 

Antigone (’AvriySvn), daughter of Oedipus 
by his mother Jocaste, and sister of Ismeno, 
and of Eteocles and Polynicos In the tragic 
story of Oedipus Antigone appears as a noble 
maiden, with a tnilj heroic attachment to her 
father and biothei s When Oedipus had blinded 
himself, and was obliged to quit Thebes, ho was 
accompanied by Antigone, who remained with 
him till he died in Colonus, and then returned 
to Thebes Alter her two brothers had Killed 
each other in battle, and Cieon, the Inng of 
Thebes, would not allow Polynices to be buned, 
Antigone alone defied the t}Tant, and buried the 
bodj of her brother Creon thereupon ordered 
her to be shut up in a subterranean cave, where 
she killed heiself Haemon, the son of Creon, 
who was in love with her, hilled himself by her 
side This IS the storj of Sophocles In a lost 
Antigone of Euripides Creon is induced (by the 
intercession of Dionysus) to give her in mar 
riage to Haemon, and she bears a son named 
Maeon In Hygimis [Fah 72) Antigone is de 
liveied by Creon to Haemon to be put to death, 
but he maiTies her and lues with her in con 
cealment in a shepherd’s hut, where she bears 
a son When this son is grown up he is recog- 
nised in Thebes bj Cieon as having the mark 
borne by all the dragon race Hence ho dis 
cov ers that Antigone still lu es, and rejects the 
intercession of Heracles Haemon kills Anti 
gone and then himself The intercession of 
Heracles seems to be the subject of a vase 
painting belonging to the fourth centurj n c (see 
Baumeistei) Some have thought that Hyginus 
IS giving the story of Euripides’ play, but it 
does not seem to agree with the slight notices 
which we possess of that play, and probably 
reproduces the plot of a later drama It should 
be observed that the stones followed by the 
fiagedians seem to be of late, probably Attic, 
origin Homer does not mention Antigone 
(though be names ‘ Maeon son of Haemon ’ in II 
IV 394) Pindar speaks of burial giv en to all 
seven Argive armies [01 vi 16, Ncm i\ 24, 
cf PauB IX 18, 3) without exception The first 
notice of_burial refused is in Aesch Tli 1017 
Antlgonea and -ia (’Avriydrcia, ’Avriyovla) 
1 [Tcpclcm], a town in Epirus (Illvncum), at 
the junction of a tributarj wuth the Aous, and 
near a narrow pass of the Acrocerauman moun 
tains (Liv xxxii 6, xhii 23) — 2 A Macedonian 
town 111 Chalcidice — 3 See ]MAr,Trsi,A —4 A 
town on the Orontes in Syria, founded by Anti 
goniiB as the capital of his empire b c 80G, but 
most of its inhabitants wore transferred bj 
Seleucus to AMiocinA, which was built in its 
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neighbourhood (Strab p 750, Diod xx 47, 
Dio Cass xl 29 , Lihan Antioch p 349) — 5 A 
town in Bithynia, afterwards Nicaea — 6 A 
town in the Troas [Altaandbia, No 2] 
Antigonus l^Avrlyovos) 1 Eing of Asia, 
sumamed tbe One eyed (Lucian, Macroh 11, 
Pol V G7), son of Philip of Elvmiotis, and 
father of Demetrius Pohorcetes by Stratonico 
He was one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, and m the division of the empire after 
the death of the latter (b c 323), ho received 
the provinces of the Greater Phrjgia, Lycia, 
and Pamphyha (Curt x 25, 2) On the death 
of the regent Antipater m 819, he aspired to the 
sovereignty of Asia In 310 ho defeated Eumenes 
and put him to death, after a struggle of nearly 
8 years (Nep Eum , Plut Eum , Diod xix 
43 , EuvtCNLs) Prom Bll to 311 ho earned on 
war, with varying success, against Seleucus, 
Ptolemj , Cassander, and Lj simachus By the 
pence made in 311, Antigonus was allowed to 
have the government of all Asia , but peace 
did not last more than a v ear Aftei the defeat 
of Ptolemy’s fleet in 300, Antigonus assumed the 
title of king, and his example was followed by 
Ptolemj, Lj simachus, and Seleucus In the 
same year Antigonus, hoping to cnisli Ptolemy, 
invaded Egjqit, but was compelled to retieat 
His son Demetrius Pohorcetes carried on the 
war with success against Cassander in Greece, 
but ho was compelled to return to Asia to the 
assistance of his father, against whom Cas- 
sniider, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachns 
had formed a fresh confederacy Antigonus 
and Demetrius w ere defeated by Lysimachus at 
the deciBiv o battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, in 801 
Antigonus fell in the battle m the Slst year of 
his age (Diod xx 4G-8G, Plut Demetr 15-30, 
Just XV 2-4) — 2 Gonatas, son of Demetnus 
Pohorcetes, and grandson of the preceding He 



Coin ot AnURoiius Gonatas ob n o 209 
Obr head of Poiialdon rri Apollo with bow ecatodonn 

E row Probablj roforfi to a naval success at Cos [Some 
avo called It a coin of tho Ist Antigonus referring to 
his victory at Cj-prus B o SOC J 

assumed the title of long of Macedonia aftci 
his father’s death in Asm, in n c 283, but ho 
did not obtain possession ot the throne till 277 
He defeated an ainiy ot the Gauls (part ot the 
reserv es left by Breiinus) b c 27G (Just xxv 2 , 
ct Diog Lacit II 140) He was driven out of 
hiB Inngdom bj Pjorrhus ot Epirus in 278, but 
recovered it in the following v oar ho was again 
expelled by Alexander, the son ot Pyrrhus, 
and again lecovorcd Ins dominions After a 
long war with Athens he besieged and took tho 
city, and placed a Macedonian garrison in it, 
BC 2G3 He died in 239 He was succeeded 
by Demetrius 11 His surname Gonatas is 
usually derived from Gonnos oi Gonni in Thes 
saly , but some tlunl that the name means 
having an iron plate protecting the knee (Plut 
Demetr 51, Pipih 2G , Just xxiv 1, xxv 
1-3, Poljb xxii 43 f, Lucian, Macro!) 11) — 
3 Boson (so called because he was always about 
to give but never did), nephew of the precedmg, 
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son of Dcnofiius of Cjrciip, and prandwn of 
DoinetnnP Bohorcotw On Iho dcnth of Dome 
IriuK ir m n c 220, he va<; left pnnrtliau of hia 
son riiili!). Init lio married tlio \uilon of Dome 
Irius ami Itocame kin^r of HlaccKlonia Inmholf , 
Arntui, In an unforlmnte policy ( died in the , 
aRsicluncL of Anti^omis ngain^t Spari-a, and put 
hull III of the Acroconnlhns Aiiti , 

Ronusdt foiled Cloointnr s at billasiain 221 and 
took Sparia On lim return to JIaccdonm, lit. 
defeated the lliirinn-:, and died a f< iv dais I 
aileiavards 220 (l’o1>lj n l''f . dimt ic’ciiii d, 
rint Irr' dcotn 1— d K)n,j of Judnca, aon 
of Arislolnilus JI , ivas plm ed on llu tlirone b\ j 
tliG Pa-'liian*: 111 rc ^0, butuns liken pri'^nei 
bj ‘^oains tlu lieutenant of \iitoin, a id u is 
put to dea’li bj the latt 'r in ! 7 (DioCaHs xb\ 
22, Tos i? J I ly) — 5 Of CnrjBtus, hied at | 
\lcxandnu altcmt n < 210, and ii rote a i orl 
Ftillexliit rnt tledd/jj'oner dfirnfiffei nlneli, 
onU (f lahe front it': pri j nin^' ixtmel->l 
from o‘!u - and belb r i ork-. — J otnont 1J\ j 
d Becknnun, Li['s 17i)l , be \\ ( sU riiinnn in lin , 
J’arixnoToqrnv! t Bniii l^sl'i, Ki Her, l-'77 , 

Antlirbf HUB ('Ae-iA/ffaiof ^rt>r! t ‘ Sh tl h i 

O" 4ri't Lit nt !, n iiimintani on the euiifitlt 
of I’al ■,( 11 ' I'lioeiiiC! V, and S\na jnrjlUl <o j 
L baiius {L'-c, t) D«', irliieli i' t\ei i ds in In if,lit ! 
Its bu 'i 't Miiiimil I- 'I n< mioii fnbo / j 
n.StiV ’/ii rob p 7H, J'tol \ ffi) j 

Antllochus ('Act/Xox'’'^ ‘'f Lt'f-tnr aud 

Ana'til) a or I iir^d ei {<>1 in •f''2',iii nnipitiieii j 
lus faliie r t iTren and disli!i,'utsli< d limit* If b\ , 
Ina brai I n 11* viiis n faioimite of / 'lis ami i 
o' \el db >. iU X\Ui 10 SSiu '’On, <>07) H* j 
ins *1mi I)' f ri Tm, b\ Ab mnon tlie Lthio 
j'aii, (i orriinj to Pii dar lie Ind (o n* to litljt , 
ins fith" 1 iioiias lin'd pro *■ d In If* imion ' 
ei (1 H.I ( d lai 1 at tin co-* i<( In-i own lift (O 1 
in 111 I !''■<, Bind J’v.V m 2« ef \*ii 
1 eiMt J 111 and iirt' burn d In the ide of Ins 
fri mis Ailnlha iind l’atro''Ius (Oil \xi 72), 
ami iriMi tlie n reamd honours of caeniiee inj 
n't' r Inns (‘'Irab p ^'■0} Tin (,n* f of bw 
fiMier and of lit* iiiiole an n at In® <b illi isj 
mentiaif.l m ‘soph iV i/ 121, Hor 0<' ii 0, ' 
Id Q ‘'iiini ill lie I 

Antlm&chus ( A>-r!fia\os) 1 \ Trojan ju'r : 

p' adrd In c /U)!‘r\me!t no* to '•iim mb ' Tf< Ii'ii ' 
f J tin ft'i f V‘ 111 Imd tlins' ‘ .IDs tnoofwhoin 
wo'i Jill* tod ith bi Ibnelnn {J! xt 12 > 12m) | 
—2 Of ( ar IS nr LolonliO'i, i (iT* i 1 ep.c and i 
eh,.;me , w.n p'-nbibli a iiitiie of ( Inroa, j 
ba* i ns filled a iViIophoinon b* rattse Claroii 
belonp* d to Colophon {( Ian at ■}<o'''a 0\ j 

'J rut I 0 ll lb floiinsii(d tsnumk the end,' 
of tin' 1’* lojto iru snn war hn* chief worl lias, 
an rjiic pen m of (rent Ien(.*li inlltd '11 chan , 
{B'lfiais't Vniiumihus ii i om of tin foro-j 
runne" of tlie peiets of tlu Ab auidnin* ‘iliool, • 
ulntwroh mon for the b nnn d than for tin ' 
publii it lur>.i ThoU(.h he hi * nis to h ii e b( 1 11 
lit'b r(.,'ird<d In, ivnt* rs neir* rto Ills tnm tin i 
Mernndnin ('rainnianariR ni i, m d to Inin the j 

"ojjd jilaee niiioiie the ejm jio 1', and tlie | 
'uiji'ror Hnlnitn jwiferrid his worl ' < 'ii t'j 
too e of IJomr iDio Cmi hx 4 ) lie also 
\ ro‘. a C'lehnit* d < l(,nne jut* in called Jeiz/if — 
which i as tin n tine of hia wifi or niistn ss — aa 
we)) a 1 o'lier i orl a Tlier'U' hkenisi atrn 
dilion Unit he iiin'h a ri ren»>on of the ti at of 
tin Jlonn nt poema, from winch also he si c nut 
toll HI horro led — Frai'm* n'a he ^chtlb nherg, 
17f'(,, Berj,l_, JSOn 

AntinSopolis (’At Tii dot* rdAu or ’Aeriedna 

J Msetie/i.Kul a Bjdciidid cite ,buiU be limlnan, 
m rnemore of hia faeounle A'.TJSOLh.oii thcD 
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biiik of the bile, upon the 6, tc of llio ancient 
Bcsa, in itfiddlo Eb'ld (Heptanonua) bt was 
tlie capital of the Nomos AntinoTtes, and had 
an oracle of the goddi ss Bosa fPtol le 5, 01, 
Puns eiii ‘1, DioCass h'" 11) 

AntlnSus (’At rfi ooi) 1 Son of EupUhes of 
Itlmca, and om of the suitors of Penelope, was 
slain be UIvsses — 2 AeouUiof oxtraordiiiarj 
bcaiite, honi at Claudiopohs m Bitlijnia, was 
tlio fneounte of the emperor Hadrian, and Ins 
conipiinon in liis joiinices He was drowned 
111 the b'llo, A n 122 Tins, as hcoms probable, 
leas an act of suicide from intlancliolj , thonph 
some le^arded it ns enu'ed hj a superstition 
thill the sicnfice of Ins life would aeort eeil 
from fin emperor The (pief of the emperor 
knew 1)0 hounds He ciii-olled Antinous ninonj’st 
tin Roll**, eatisi'd a tempb to bo elected to iiim 
at Manliiu i, and founded the city of Anjinoo- 
I 01 IS in honour of him Fcstiialaiii Ins honour 
wile eibbrated in Bithjiiia and at Athens, 
Ari,os,aml 'Mantinea A largo number ofworks 
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of a’-* of nil kinds i sre executed in Ins honour, 
aud 1 1 111 . of till in an still extent (Dio Cass 
hx 11, Spirliin }Ia(h 11, Paus eni 0 4) 
AntlScbla and -ta (’Ai~«5xr‘“ ’AiTioxeny 
iiid ff III 'Aerioxfi and rf^nrea, *Vntio 

chr nn**), tin ii mie of se'e oral cities of Asm, 1C of 
i Inch are haul to Im\ o bscn built by Scloucus I 
bicntor, and named in honour of Ins fulborAn 
tioclnm 1 A Epidnphnes, or ad Daphnem, 
O’* ad Orontom {‘a 1—1 Adtpyp so called from a 
in i(.bbimniiR Rioi e ’A e'-rl Djximi dn/n^in, 
Pu ), tin c ipital of the Greek 1 ingdoni of Sena, 
and long llni chief t iti of Asm and perhaps of 
tlu w o”ld, stooil on the I( ft haniv. of the Orontes, 
about 20 miles (geog) fiom the sea, lu a beau 
fifiil eiilbi, about 10 mill s long and 5 or C 
broad, ciiel<ii( d bi the ranges of Amanns on the 
N\\ and Cssius on the SE It was built bj 
'4eb mils bicator, about Ji c 000, and peopled 
eliitth from the neighbouring citj of Anti 
00 ,i\ It flourished so rapidlj as soon to need 
enlarginnnt, and other additions wore again 
made to it hi Selouens II Callmicus (about n C 
210), aud Aiitiocluifi IV Ejnplianes (about n c 
170) Hence it obtained the name of Tctrapolis 
(re-fia-iJAii, i c I ci/t< ?) It hail a considerable 
eoninieree, the Oronlcs being naiigablc up to 
the citi.and the high road botucon Asia and 
Eulope passing through it Under thoEomans 
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it was metropolis of the provinc t and the resi- 
dence of the proconsuls of Sj ria , it was fa- 
voured and visited by cmpeiors, and "a as made 

a colonia with the 
Jus Italicnin by 
Antoninus Pius 
Though far in 
fenor to Ale\an 
dria as a scat of 
learning, yet it 
dernedsomedis 
tinction in this 
respect fiom the 
teaching of Li 
banius and other 
Bophists , and its 
eminence in ait 
IS attested by the 
beautiful gems 
and medals still 
found among its 
rums The an- 
neved figure, re 
presenting the 
Genius of An 
Genius o( Antioch iioch, was the 

IV oik of Eutj 
chides of Sicyon, a pupil of Lysippus It repre 
sents Antioch as a female figure, seated on the 
rock Silpius and crowned with tow ers, with ears 
of com m her hand, and with the river Orontes 
at her feet This figure appears constantly on 
the later corns of Antioch — Antioch was de 



stroyed by the Persian king Chosrocs (a d 
640), but rebuilt bv Justinian, who gave it the 
name of Theupolis (OeouircSAis) Tlie ancient 
walls, which still surround the insignificant 
modern town, are probablj those built bj 
Justinian The name of Antiochia was also 
given to the surrounding distiict, le the NW 
part of Syria, which bordered upon Cihcia 
(Strab pp 749^751, Tac Hist ii 80, Procop 
B P u 8 , Liban p 821 ) — 2 A ad Maeandrum 
(’A irphs Maidi/Spa) nr Yemshehr, Eu ) a city 
of Cana, on the Maeander, built by Antiochus I 
Sotei on the site of the old citv of Pythopohs 
(Strab p 630) — 3 A Pisidiae oi ad Fisiaiam 
(’A nitriSiar or irphs niffiSio), a considerable 
citj on the holders of Plirygia Pnroreios and 
Pisidia, built by colonists from Magnesia , 
declared a free city by the Eoinans aftei then 
victory over Antiochus the Gieat (b c 189) 
made a colony under Augustus, and called 
Caesarea It was celebrated for the worship 
and the great temple of Men Ascaenus (the 
Phrygian Moon god), which the Eomans sup 
pressed Its remains are still considerable, 
denoting a strong fortress of the Hellenistic 
tj’pe It 13 thouglit that a semicircular rock 
cutting marks the Plirygian temple (Strab p 
577)— 4 A Margiana (A Mapyianj Ileni 
o/in/i Je7in?t?), a city in the Persian province 
of Margiana, on the nver Margus, founded by 
Alexander,^ and at first called Alexandria , de 
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stroyed by the barbarians, lebuilt by Antiochus 
I Soter, and called Antiochia It was beauti 
fully situated, and was suiroundedby a wall 70 
stadia (about 8 miles) in cucuit Among the 
less important cities of the name vveie (5 ) A, 
ad Tauium m Commagene this according to 
some IS the modem Marash, which others with 
greater piobabihtj make the site of Geii 
VIAMCIA , (6 ) A ad Cragum, and (7 ) A ad 
Pyramum, m Cihcia The following Antiochs 
are better known by other names A ad Saram 
[Adava,] a Charaoenes [Chaeax], A Calhr- 
rhoe [Edessa], A ad Hippum [G-adaea], A 
Mygdoniae [Nisibis] , m Cihcia [T vnsusj , m 
Cana or Lydia [Tbaibes] 

Antiochus {’Avrioxos) I ^mgs oj Syria 
1 Soter (reigned b c 280-261), was tiie son 
of Seleucus Nicator, thtf founder of the Syrian 
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kingdom of the Seleucidae He married his 
stepmother Stratonice, whom his father sur 
rendered to him on the ropiesentation of tho 
physician that it would restore him to health 
He succeeded his father b c 280 He gamed 
his surname from successful contest against tho 
Gauls, but eventuollj fell in battle against tliem 
BC 261 (Just wii 2, Pint Demeir 88, 89, 
Appian, Syr 69-65 ) — 2 Theos (b o 261-246), 
son and successor of No 1 The Milesians 
gave lum the surname of Theos, because he 
dehveied them from their tyrant, Timorchus 
He carried on w ar vvrth Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, which was brought to a 
close by his putting away lus wife Laodice, 
and marrying Berenice, the daughter of 
Ptolemy After the death of Ptolemy, he 
recalled Laodice, but, in rev enge foi the insult 
she had received, she caused Antiochus and 
Berenice to be murdered Durmg the reign of 
Antiochus, Arsaces founded the Parthian em 
pire (250) and Theodotus established an mde 
pendent kingdom at Bactria He was succeeded 
by his son Seleucus Calhmcus His younger 
son Antiochus Hierax also assumed the crow n, 
and carried on war some y ears with his brother 
[Seleucus II] (Just xxvii 1, Val Max i\ 
14 , Athen p 45 ) — 3 The Great (b c 228-187), 
second son of Seleucns Callinicns, succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his bi other Seleucns 
Ceraunus, when he was onlv m his 16th year 
Attei defeating (220) Molon, satiap of Media, 
and his brother Alexandei,satiap of Persis, who 
had attempted to make theniselv es independent, 
he carried on war against Ptolemy Philopator, 
kmg of Egypt, in ordei to obtain Coelc Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, but was obliged to 
cede these provmces to Ptolemy, in conse 
quence of his defeat at tho battle of Eaphia 
near Gaza, in 217 (Polv b v 82 , Just xx^'i 1 ) 
He next marched against Achaeus, who had 
revolted in Asia Minor, and whom he put to 
death, when he fell into his hands in 214 
[Achaeus ] Shortly after this ho was engaged 
for 7 y ears (212-205) in an attempt to regam 
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the E provinces of Asia, vlnch bad revolted 
during the reign of Antiocbus II , but though 
he met with great success, he found it hopeless 
to effect the subjugation of the Partluan and 
Bactrian kingdoms, and accordingly concluded 
a peace with them (Polyb v 27 ) In 205" he 
renewed his war agamst Egypt with more 
success, and in 108 conquered Palestine and 
Coele Syria, which he afterwards gave as a 
douTj with his daughter Cleopatra upon her 
marriage with Ptolemj Epiphanes Li 19b he 
crossed over into Europe, and took possession 
of the Thracian Chersonese This brought him 
into contact uith the Eom ms, uho commanded 
liini to restore the Cheisonese to the Jlacedo 
man king , but he refased to comply with their 
demand , in which resolution he u as strength 
eiicd bj Hannibal, who arnred at his court m 
103 Hannibal urged him to invade Itah 
■without loss of time, but Antiochus did not 
follow his advice, and it was not till 192 that 
he crossed oier into Greece, at the request of 
the Actohan League, of -which he was named 
general (Polyb xsan 32, xx i , Lu xx-viv GO, 
s\x\ 45 ) In 191 ho was defeated bj the 
Eoraans at Thermopylae, and compelled to re 
turn to Asia his fleet was also vanquished in 
two engagements In 190 he was again defeated 
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bj the Romans under L Scipio, at Mount 
Sipvlus, near Magnesia, and compelled to sue 
for pence, which was granted in 188, on condi- 
tion of Ills ceding all his dominions E of 
Mount Taurus, paving 15,000 Euboic talents 
within 12 rears, giving up his elephants and 
ships of war, and surrendering the Roman 
enemies , but he allow ed Hannibal to escape 
In order to raise the monej to pav the Romans, 
ho attacked a wealthy temple in Elymais, but 
was killed bv the people of the place (181) He 
was succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopator 
(Liv vxwii 25-44, Polyb vvi 9-20, Just 
vvcii 2, Diod vvix 18)-^ Epiphanes (b c 
176-104), son of Antiochus III , was given as a 
hostage to the Romans in 188, and was released 
from captintv m 175 through his brother 
Seleucus Philopator, whom ho succeeded in the 
same year He carried on war against Egypt 
from 171 to 108 with great success, in order to 
obtain Code Syria and Palestine, which had 
been given ns a dowry with his sister, and ho 
was preparing to lay siege to Ale-vnndna in 
108, when the Romans compelled him to retire 
He endeavoured to root out the Jewish religion 
and to introduce the worship of the Greek 
divinities, but this attempt led to a rising of 
the Jewish people, under Mattathias and his 
heroic sons the Maccabees, which Antiochus 
w as unable to put down He died, n c 1G8, in 
the course of an unsuccessful campaign, at 
Tabao in Persia m a state of ravong madness, 
which the Jews and Greeks equally attributed 
to his sacrilegious crimes (Liv xh -xlv , 
Polyb XXV I -XXXI , Just xxiv 8, Joseph Ant 
3U1 5) Hia subjects gave him the name of 


(‘the madman ’) in parody of Hpi- 
•phayies (Polyb xwi 10) — 5 Eupator (n c 164- 
1C2J, son and successor of Epiphanes, was nine 
yens old at his father’s death, and reigned 
under the guardianship of Lysias He was de 
tlironed and put to death by Demetrius Soter, 



the son of Seleucus Philojiator, who had 
hitheito lived at Rome as a hostage (Polyb 
XXXI 12, Just xxxiv 8) — 6 Theos oi Dionysus 
Epiphanes, sou of Alexander Bales He was 
brought forward as a claimant to the crown m 
144, against Demetrius Nicator by Tryphon, 
but ho was murdered by the latter, who 
ascended the throne himself in 142 (Just 
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Otr Antiochus with dlnflem and tho rayed crown ■which 
pissed from Ptolcmj Euergetes to the Sclouoidao rcc 
the Dioscuri whom some interpret ns EymboliBlng the 
divided power of Antiochus and Tryphon part of whoso 
name appears os Trv 

x-xxvi 1) — 7 Sidetes (n c 187-128), so called 
from Side m Pamphy ha, where he was brought 
up, younger son of Demetrius Soter, dethroned 
Tryphon Ho married Cleopatra, wife of his 
elder brother Demetnus Nicator, who was 
a prisoner with the Parthians Ho carried on 
war again st the Parthians, at first with sue 
cess, but was afterwards defeated and slam m 
battle in 128 (Just xxxviii 10 , Athen 449, 540) 
— 8 Grypus, or Hook-nosed (b c 125-96), 
second son of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra 
He was placed upon the throne in 125 by his 
mother Cleopatra, who put to death his eldest 
brothel Seleucus, because she wished to have 
the power m her own hands He poisoned his 
mother m 120, and subsequently carried on 
war for some veais with Ins half brother A IX 
Cyziconus At length, in 112, the two brothers 
agreed to share the kingdom between them, A 
Cyziccnus having Coele Syria and Phoenicia, 
and A Grypus the remainder of the provunces 
Grypus was assassinated in 96 (Just -xxxix 
1-3 , Ln Ep 60 , Athen p 540 ) — 9 Cyzicenus, 
from Cyzicus, v.here he was brought up, son of 
A ^HI Sidetes and Cleopatra, reigned over 
Coele Syiia and Phoenicia from 112 to 96, but 
fell in battle in 96 against Seleucns Epiphanes, 
son of A Vin Grypus (Appian, Syr 69) — 
10 Eusehes, son of A IX Cyziconus, defeated 
Seleucus Epiphanes, who had slain his father in 
battle, and maintained the throne against the 
brothers of Seleucus He succeeded his father 
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Antioohns IX m 95* (Appian, Syr G9 , Diod I 
xxxiv. 38) — 11 Epiphanes, sou of A VIII 
Grypus and brother of Seleucus Epiplianes, 
carried on war against A X Eusebes, but was 
defeated by the latter, and drowned in tlie 
river Orontes (Appian, Ic, Diod I c) — 

12 Dionysus, brother of No 11, held the 
crown for a short time, but fell in battle 
against Aretas, king of the Arabians The 
Syrians, worn out with the civil bioils of the 
Seleucidae, offered the kingdom to Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, who united Syria to his own 
dominions in 83, and hold it till Ins defeat by 
the Komans in C9 (Joseph Ant mii 15) — 

13 Asiaticus, son of A X Eusebes and Selene 
(or Cleopatra) daughter of Ptolemy Physcon, 
became king of Syria on the defeat of Tigranes 
by LucuUus in 09 , but ho was deprived of it in 
65 by Pompey, who reduced Syria to a Homan 
province In this year the Seleucidae ceased to 
reign (Appian, Syr 49, 70 , Cic Vcrr iv 27, 
61 ff) 

n Kings of Conimagcne 
1 Son of Mithridates I Calliniciis, the step 
son of Antiochus Epiphanes (above. No 11) 
Made an alliance with the Homans, about b c 
64 He assisted Pompey with tioops in 49, 
had friendly communications with Cicero, then 
proconsul of Cilicia , was attacked by Antony 
in 38 He was succeeded by Mithridates II 
about 31 (Dio Cass xxxv 2, xlix 20 , Appian, 
Mitlir 106 , Cic Fam \v 1, 2 , Cass B 0 in 
6 ) — 2 Succeeded Mithridates H , and was 
put to death at Home by Augustus in 29 (Dio 
Cass hi 43) — 3 Succeeded No 2, and died 
in A.D 17 Upon Ins death, Coinmngene 
became a Homan province, and remained so till 
AD 38 (Tac Ann ii 42, 00) —4 Sumanied 
Epiphanes Magnus son of Antiochus III 
received his paternal dominion fiom Caligula in 
AD 88 Ho vas subsequently deposed by 
Cahgula, but regained his kingdom on the 
accession of Claudius in 11 He was a faithful 
ally of the Homans, and assisted them in their 
wars agamst the Parthians under Nero, and 
against the Jews under Vespasian At length 
in 72, he was accused of conspiring with the 
Parthians against the Homans, was deprived of 
his kmgdom, and retired to Lacedaemon, where 
he passed the remainder of his life His sons 
Epiphanes and Callmicus lived at Home (Dio 
Cass hx 8, lx 8, Joseph Anf xix d, B J ^ 
11, vui 7 , Tac Ann xiii 7 ) 

m Literary 

1 Of Aegae m Cilicia, a sophist, or, as ho 
himself pretended to be, a Cynic philosopher 
He flourished about Am 200, during the reign 
of Severus and Caracalla During the war of 
Caracalla against the Parthians, he deserted to 
the Partluans together with Tiridates He w ns 
one of the most distinguished rhetoricians of 
Ins tune, and also acquired some reputation ns 
a writer —2 Of Ascalon, the founder of the 
fifth Academy, was a friend of Lucullus and 
the teacher of Cicero during his studies at 
Athens (b c 79) , but ho had a school at Alex 
andna also, as well as in Synn, where he seems 
to have ended his hfe (b c 68) His prmcipal 
teacher was Philo, who succeeded Plato, Arce 
Silas, and Cnmendes, as the founder of the 
fourth Academy He is, however, better known 
as the adversary than the disciple of Philo , and 
Cicero mentions a treatise called Sosus, written 
by lum agamst his master, in which he re 
futes tlie scepticism of the Academics {Acad 
IV 4, 11) He was m his own philosophy an 
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Eclectic, seeking a middle course between Zeno, 
Aristotle, and Plato He made tiuth rest upon 
authority whenev er he could find points agreed 
upon by these philosophers, and laboured to 
show that they differed in expression rather 
than m essentials (Cic Acad ii 18, IS, die , 
do Fin V 26 , Tusc v 8 ) — 3 Of Syracuse, a 
Greek historian, hved about B c 120, and wrote 
a history of Sicily in 9 books from the mythical 
Sicanian king Cocolus to his own date, to which 
it 18 not improbable that Thucydides was to 
some extent indebted m the bogiiiiimg of book 
VI He wrote also a history of the Greek colo 
nies in Italy (Diod xii 71 , Dioiiy s i 12 , a 
few fragments m C Muller’s Frag Hist 
Grace ) 

Antiope (’AvTiiiTn)) 1 Daughter of Nycteiis 
andPolyxo, or of the riv er god Asopus in Bocotia, 
became by Zeus the mother of Aniphion and 
Zethus Dionysus threw her into a state of 
madness on account of the vengeance which 
her sons had taken on Dirce [£iiPiuox ] In 
tins condition she wandered thiough Greece, 
until PhocuB, the grandson of SisyTihus, cured 
and married hei — 2 An Amazon, sister of 
Hippolyte, w ife of Theseus, and mother of Hip- 
polytus [Theseus ] 

Antipater {'AvTliraTpos) 1 The Macedo- 
nian, an officer greatly trusted by Philip and 
Alexander the Great, was left by the latter 
regent in Macedonia when ho crossed over 
into Asia in B c 834 In this office ho quelled 
the Tliracians on ono hand, and on the other 
suppressed the Spartan nsmg by a v ictory at 
Megalopolis (b o 880) In consequence of disson 
sions between Olynipias and Antipater, the 
latter was suminonea to Asia m 824 and Crn- 
terus appointed to the regency of Macedonia, 
but the death of Alexander m the following 
year prevented these arrangements Irom taking 
effect Antipater now obtained Macedonia 
again, and in conjunction with Cratcrus, who 
was associated with him in the government, 
earned on war against the Grecl s, who endea- 
voured to establish their independence This 
war, usually called the Lamianwor, from Lamia, 
where Antipater was besieged in 323, was ter- 
minated by Antipator’s v ictory ov ei the con 
federates at Crannon m 822 This w as followed 
by the subnussion of Athens and the death of 
I DEMOBTiiENEb In 321 Antipater crossed over 
into Asia m order to oppose Perdiccas , but the 
murder of Peudiccas in Egy-jit put an end to 
this war, and left Antipater supreme regent 
Antipater died in 319, alter appointing Poly- 
sperchon regent, and his own son Cassandeb 
to a subordinate position (Diod xvii , xviii , 
Just xiii 4-6) — 2 Grandson of the preceding, 
and second son of Cassander and Thessalonica 
After the death of his elder brother Philip IV 
(b c 295), great dissensions ensued between 
Antipater and his younger brother Alexander, 
for the kingdom of Macedonia Antipater, 
behoving that Alexander was fav oured by his 
mother, put her to death Tlie younger 
brother upon this applied for aid at once to 
Pyrrhnfi of Epirus and Demetrius Pohorcetes 
Tlie remammg history is related differently 
but so much is certain, that both Antipater 
and Alexander were subsequently imt to death 
— Alexander by Demetrius and Antipater by 
Lysimochus (Just xvi 1, 2 , Plut JDemetr ), 
and that Demetrius became king of Macedonia 
— 3 Father of Herod the Great, son of a noble 
Idumaean of the same name, espoused the cause 
of Hyreanus against his brother Aristobulus 
He mgratiated hunself with the Homans, and 
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in B c 47 was appointed by Caesar procurator 
of Judaea, which appointment he held till his 
death m 4S, when he n as carried off by poison 
which Malichus, nhose life he had twice saved, 
bribed the cup bearer of Hyrcanus to adminis- 
ter to him (Jos A^ii xn 0 , J3 J i 10 ) 

4 Eldest son of Heiod the Gieat by Ins first 
wife, Dons, brought about the death of his two 
half brothers, Alexander and Aristobulus, in 
B c 6, but was himself condemned as guiltj of 
a conspiracy agamst his father’s life, and was 
executed fii e day s before Herod’s death (J os 
Ant xvii 1, B J 1 28)— 5 OfTaisus, a Stoic 
philosopher, the successor of Diogenes in the 
chair at Athens, and the teacher of Panaetius, 
about B c 144 (Gic Off in 12, 50 , Biv i 3, 0) 

6 Of Tyre, a Stoic philosopher, died shortly 

before bc 45, and nrote a noik on Duties 
{do Off ms) (Cic Off 11 24)— 7 Of Gyrene, 
a pupil and folloner of Anstippub (Diog 
Laert 11 90, Cic Tusc v 38, 112) —8 Of 
Sidon, the author of several epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, flourished about b c lOS-100, 
and lived to a great age — 9 Of Thessalonica, 
the author of several epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, lived m the latter part of the reign 
of Augustus 

Antipater, L Caellns, a Roman jurist and 
histonan, and a contemporary of C Gracchus 
(b c 123), and L Crassus, the orator, wrote 
Annalea, which uere epitomised by Brutus, 
and which contamed a valuable account of the 
second Pumc war He seems to have been 
honest and trustworthy, but too prone to rheto 
rical oniament (Cic Diu i 24, 49, xui 

8 , Liv sxi 46, vsv 11 27) 

Antipatrla ('AvTirarpia Berat ?), a town in 
Hlyricum on the borders of Macedonia, on the 
left bonk of the Apsus (Li\ x\xi 27) 

Antiphanes (’Avn^avijr) 1 A comic poet, 
next to Alcas the most important, of the 
middle Attic comedy, boni about B c 404, and 
died 830 Ho wrote 360, or at the least 200 
plays (titles of 100 remain), uliicli were distin- 
guished by elegance of language Probably 
many were recited, but not produced on tlie 
stage (Fragments 111 Memeke ) — 2 Of Bergn in 
Tlirace, a Greek writer on marvellous and 
incredible things (Strab pp 47, 102, 104 , Polyb 
xxxiii 12) — 3 An epigrammatic poet, several of 
whose opigi ams are still extant in the Greek 
Anthology, lived about the reign of Augustus 

Antiphates (’ApTKpaTTjs), king of the my thical 
Laestrygones m Sicily, represented ns giants 
and cannibals Tliey destroyed 11 of the ships 
of Ulysses, who escaped with only one vessel 
(Od X 80, Ov Ifet x 283, Juv xiv 20) 

Antiphellus (’At/Tf(|i6A.\os AnUphild), n 
town on the coast of Ly cia, between Patara and 
Aperlae, ongmally the portofPHELLUS (Strab 

p 060) 

Antiphemus (’AvTit^uj/ios), the Rhodian, 
founder of Gola, in Sicily, b c 690 

Antiphilns {’Avt'k^iKos) 1 Of Byzantium, 
an epigrammatic poet, author of sev eral excel 
lent epigrams m the Greek Anthology, was a 
contemporary of the emperor Nero — 2 Of 
Egyrpt, a distinguished painter, the rival of 
Apelles, painted for Philip and Alexander the 
Great ^Qumt xii 10 , Plin xxxv § 114, 138) 

Antiphon {’AvTupSid) 1 Tlie most ancient 
if the 10 orators in the Alexandrine canon, 
was a son of Sophilus the Sophist, and bom at 
Rhamnus in Attica, in b c 480 He belonged 
to the oligarchical party at Athens, and took an 
active part in the establisliment of the govern- 
ment of the Pour Hundred (b c 411), after the 
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overthrow of which he was brought to trial, 
condemned, and put to death The oratorical 
pew ers of Antiphon are highly praised by the 
ancients He introduced great improvements 
in public speaking, and was the first who laid 
down theoretical laws for practical eloquence, 
he opened a school in which he taught rhetoric, 
and the lustorian Thucydides is said to hav e 
been one of his pupils The orations w hich he 
composed were written for others , and the only 
time ihathe spoke m public liimself was when 
he was accused and condemned to death This 
speech, which was considered in antiquity a 
masterpiece of eloquence, is now lost (Thuc. 
viii 68 , Gic Brut 12 ) We still possess 15 
orations of Antiphon, 3 of which were written 
by him for others, and the remaining 12 as 
specmiens for his school, or exercises on 
fictitious cases of trials for homicide They aro 
printed in the collections of the Attic orators, 
and separately, edited by Baiter and Sauppe, 
Zurich, 1888, C Muller, 1868 — 2 A tragic 
poet, whom many writers confound w ith the 
Attic orator, lived at Syracuse, at the court of 
the elder Diony sius, by whom he was put to 
death (Arist Bhet ii 6) — 3 Of Athens, a 
sophist and an epic poet, wrote a work on the 
interpretation of dreams, referred to by Gicero 
and others He is the same person as Antiphon 
an opponent of Socrates (Xen Mem i 6 ) 
Antiphns i^Avrupos) 1 Son of Priam and 
Hecuba, slain by Agamemnon [II iv 489, xi 
101) — 2 Son of Thessolus, and one of the 
Greek heroes at Troy {II ii 676) 

Antipolis (’AvtIttoAis Antibes, pronounced 
bv the inhabitants Antihoul), a town in Gallia 
Narbonensis on the coast, in the territory of 
the Deciates, a few miles W of Nicaea, was 
founded by Massilia, andreceived Jiis Lattnum 
after B c 46, the muna, or salt pickle made of 
fish, prepared at this town, was very celebrated 
(Strab pp 180, 184 , Tac Mist ii 15 , Mart 
xm 103) 

AntirrMum {’Avrippiov Gastello di Bonie- 
ha), a promontory on the borders of Aetolir 
and Loens, opposite Rhium {Gastello d% Moved) 
m Acliaia, with winch it formed the narrow 
entrance of the Gonnthion gulf the straits are 
sometimes called the Little Dardanelles 
Antissa (’'AjTKTo'a 'AvTiaerdtos KalasLim- 
neonas), a town in Lesbos with a haibour, on 
the W coast between Methymna and the pro- 
montory Sigrium, was originally on a small 
island opposite Lesbos, which was afterwards 
united with Lesbos (Phn ii § 204, Ov Met 
XV 287) It joined Mitylene m the revolt 
(Thuc III 18, 28) It was destioyed by the 
Romans, B c 168, and its inhabitants removed 
to Methymna, because they had assisted Antio- 
chus (Strab p 618, Liv xlv 31) 

Antisthenes {’Avnadevris) 1 An Athenian, 
founder of the sect of the Cynic plulosophers 
His mother was a Thracian In his youth he 
fought at Tanagra (b c 426), and was a disciple 
first of Gorgias, and then of Socrates, whom 
he never quitted, and at whose death he was 
piesent He died at Athens, at the age of 70 
Among hiB pupils were Ciates of Thebes and 
Diogenes of Sinope He taught in the Cynos- 
arges, a gymnasium foi the use of Athenians 
bom of foreign mothers , whence probably his 
followers were called Cynics {kwikoI), though 
others derive their name from their dog like 
neglect of all forms and usages of society His 
writings have perished, except two declama- 
tions, named Ajax and Ulysses, about the 
arms of Achilles, the genuineness of which is 
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disputed He vras an enenl^ to all speculation, 
and thus uas opposed to Plato, nliom he 
a*taclved fnnouslj m one of his dialogues m 
especial ho denied ide is, and asserted that the 
individual alone existed He paid little reg ird 
to art, learning, and scientific research His 
plulosophical system ivas confined almost eu 
tirel V to ethics, and he taught that i irtue is the 
sole thing necessary and virtue consisted in 
complete independence of surroundmgs, in 
avoiding ei il and hanng no needs Hence it 
amounted to apathv The later Cymes, such 
as Diogenes, sank to a lower depth both of igno 
ranee and disregard of conventional morality 
He showed his contempt of all the luxuries and 
outward comforts of life by his mean clothing 
and hard fare From Ins school the Stoics 
subsequently sprang In one of his norks 
entitled PJiysiCJis, he contended for the Unity 
of the Deity (Cic dc 2\at Dear i IS, 32) 
Fragments edited by Wmckelmann, 1812 — 
2 A Greek historian of Rhodes about B c 200 
(Polyh wi 14) Ed by C Muller in Frag 
Hist Grace — 3 A Spartan admiral menhoned 
in D c 412 and 399 (Thnc viu 39 , Xen Htll 
111 2 , 6 ) 

Antistms, P , tribune of the plebs, b c 88, 
a distinguished orator, supported the party of 
Sulla, and was put to death by order of yonng 
Manus m 82 His daughter Antistia was mar 
ned to Pompeius Magnus (Cic Bnd 63, 226, 
pro Bose Am 32, 90 , Veil Pat n 26 , Appian, 
jB O' 1 88) Others of this name are mentioned 
by Livy at vanons dates, of whose history no 
thing important is preserved 
Antistfus laheo [L.vbeo ] 

AntiEtius VetuB [\'’etus ] 

Antitaurus (^AvTiraupos Ah-Dagli), a cham 
of mountains, which steikes off XE from the 
main cham of the Taurus on the S border of 
Cappadocia, in the centre of which distnet it 
turns to the E and runs parallel to the Taurus 
as far as the Euphrates Its average height 
exceeds that of the Taurus , and one of its 
summits. Mount Argaeus, near Mozaco, is the 
loftiest mountam of Asia Minor 
Antinin (Antias Torre or Porto d’ Anzo), a 
V ery ancient town of Latium on a rocky pro 
montorv mnumg out some distance mto the 
Tyrrhenian sea It was founded by Tyrrhenians 
and Pelnsgions, and m earlier and even later 
times was noted for I's piracv Although united 
by Tarquinins Superbns to the Latm League, 
it generally sided with the Volscians agamst 
Romo (Liv 11 33, 63, 65 , Dionys ii 49, vn 92, 
IX 68) It was taken by the Romans in b c 
467, and was made a Latm colony (Liv lu 1 , 
Dionys iv 59), but it revolted, was taken a 
second time by the Romans in b c 338, was 
depnied of all its ships — the beaks of which 
[rostra) served to ornament the platform of the 
speakers m the Roman forum — was forbidden 
to have anv ships in future, and was made a 
Roman colony (Liv vn 27, vui 12-14) But it 
gradually recovered its former importance, was 
allowed in course of time again to be used as a 
seaport, and in the latter times of the repubhe 
and under the empire, became a favourite 
residence of manv of the Roman nobles and 
emperors. The emperor Nero was bom here, 
and m the remains of his palace the celebrated 
Apollo Belvedere was found (Strab p 232, Cic 
Ati 11 1, 7, 11, Suet Aiig 58, Her 6, Tac 
Ann XIV 27, xv 23) Antium possessed a 
celebrated temple of Fortune (0 Diva, grafum 
uac regis Antium Hor Od i 85), of Aesen 
apius, and at the port of Ceno, a little to the 
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E of Antium, a temple of Neptune, on which 
account the place is now qilled Hettuno 
Antius Restio [Restio ] 

Antonia 1 Maior elder daughter of M 
Antomus and Octano, wife of L Domitius 
Alienobarbns, and mother of Cn Donutius, the 
father of the emperor Nero Tacitus calls this 
Antonia they oimger daughter (Tac Ann i~ 44, 
xii 64, Suet Her 5, Pint Ant 87, cl Dio 
Cass h 15) — 2 Minor, younger sister of the 
preceding, wife of Drnsns, the brother of the 
emperor [Tibenus, and mother of Genuamens, 
the father of the emperor Caligula, of Lina or 
Linlla, and of the emperor Claudius She died 
A n 38, soon after the accession of her grandson 
Caligula She was celebrated for her beauty 
and virtue (Pint Ant 87, Tac Ann xi 8, Val 
Max IV 3, 3) — 3 Daughter of the emperor 
Claudius, married first to Pompeius Magnus, 
and afterwards to Faustus Sulla Nero wished 
to marry her after the death of his wife Poppaea, 
AD 66, and on her refusal he caused her to 
be put to death on a charge of treason (Suet 
Claud 27, Her 35, Tac Ann xii 2, xui 23, 
XV 53, Dio Cass lx 5) 

Antonia Turns, a castle on a rock at the 
NiV comer of the Temple at Jerusalem, which 
commanded both the temple and the city It 
was at first called Bans Herod the Great 
changed its name in honour of M Antomus 
It contained the residence of the Procurator 
Judaeae 

Antonini Itineraria There are two lists of 
stations on Roman roads and their distances 
bearing this name The most probable account 
of them IS that they are based on work done m 
the tune of Antoninus Caracalla [k n 211-217) 
and that additions were made at vanous tunes 
to this groundwork The recension which we 
now have belongs to the early part of the 4th 
century, for on the one hand it contains the town 
Diocletianopolis , on the other, distances are 
not reckoned from Constantinople — Editions 
by Tobler, St Gall, 1863 , Parthev, 1848 
Antonlnopolis [’ AvruivivordKis Irgs, anus), 
a city of Mesopotamia, between Edessa and 
Dara, aft Maximionopohs, and aft Constantia 
Antoninus, M Anrelins [M Aubeeiiis ] 
Antoninus Fins, Roman emperor, aj) 188- 
161 His name m the early part of lus life, at full 
length, was Titus Aurelius Fulmns Boionius 
Arrius Antoninus These names probably 
imply inheritance from vnnons relations His 
father and grandfather, both of consular rank, 
both bore the names Aurelius Fulvius, his 
mother was an Ama, and he reckoned a 
Boionius also among lus maternal ancestors 
His paternal ancestors came from Nemansns 
[Htsmes) in Gaul, but Antoninus himself was 
bom near Lanuvium, September 19th, a d 86 
From an early age he gave promise of his future 
worth In 120 he was con^, and subsequently 
proconsul of the provmce of Asia on his return 
to Rome he hved on terras of the greatest 
mtimaoy with Hadrian, who adopted lum on 
February 25th, 138 Henceforward he bore 
the name of T Aeltiis Hadrianus Antoninus 
Caesar, and on the death of Hadrian, July 2nd, 
138, he ascended the throne The senate con 
ferred upon him the title of Pius, or the duii 
fully affectionate, because be persuaded them 
to grant to his father Hadrian the apotheosis 
and tlie other honours usuallv paid to deceased 
emperors, which they had at first refused to 
bestow upon Hadrian The reign of Antomnus 
is almost a blank m history — a blank caused 
by the suspension for a time of war, violence-. 
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and crime He was one of the best princes that 
ever mounted a throne, and all his thoughts 
and energies lYere dedicated to the happiness 
of his people No attempt was made to achieve 
new conquests, and vhrious msnrrections among 
the Germans, Dacians, Jews, Moors, Egyptians, 
and Bntons, were easily quelled bj his legates 
Tlie ‘wall of Antonme ’ between the Clyde and 
the Forth was raised by the prdefect LoUius 
Urbicus at this tune In all the relations of 
private life the character of Antonmns was 
■without reproach. He ■was faitliful to his wife 
Faustina, notwithstaiidmg her profligate life, 
and after her death loaded her memory with 
honours He died at Lonum, March 7th, IGl, 
m his 75th year He was succeeded by M 



Antonlntis Pins Homan Emperor ISS-lCl 
(The legend on the ob^ ersc in full is Antoninofl AngofituB 
IMus Paler Patriae Tribunitia Potestas Consul III) 


Aurelius, whom he hod adopted, when he him | 
self was adopted by Hadrian, and to whom he 
gave his daughter Faustts a. m mamage (Life 
m Senptores Hist Augtist , usually attnhuted 
to Capitolinus, but by some assigned to Spar- 
tianus) 

Antoninus Liheralis, a Greek grommanan, 
probably lived m the reign of the Antonines, 
about 147, and ■wrote a work on Meta- 
morphoses (MiTa/j.op<t>clicreoii> o-utrayoiyi]), m 41 
chapters, which is extent, derived from ancient 
sources, and valuable for tracing variations 
of mythology — Editions by Verheyk, Lugd 
Bat 1774 , by Koch, Lips 1832 , by iVester- 
mann, m his Paradoxograjihi, Brunsv 1839 

An'tonins 1 M , the orator, horn b c 143, 
quaestor in 113 , praetor m 104, when he fought 
agamstthe pirates in Cflicia, consul in 99, and 
censor m 97 He belonged to Sulla’s party, and 
was put to death by Manus and Cinna when 
they entered Borne m 87 lus head was cut off 
and placed on the Eostra Cicero mentions 
him and L Crassns as the most distmguislied 
orators of their age , and he is introduced ns 
one of the speakers in Cicero’s Ee Oratore — 
2 M , sumamed Cbeticus, elder son of the 
orator, and father of the tnnm^vir, was praetor 
in 75, and received the command of the fleet 
and all the coasts of the Mediterranean, in 
order to clear the sea of pirates , but he did not 
succeed m his object, and used lus power to 
plunder the provinces He died shortly after 
words in Crete, and was called Creticus in de- 
rision (Pint Ant 1, Diod xl 1)— 3 C , jounger 
son of tlie orator, and uncle of the tnum\ ir, 
was expelled the senate in 70 for extortion , but 
afterwards was the colleague of Cicero m the 
praetorship (65) and consulship (63) He was 
one of Catiline’s conspirators, but deserted the 
latter on Cicero s promising him the provmce 
of Macedonia He had to lead an army against 
Catihne, but unwilhng to fight against his for- 
mer fnend, he gave the command on the day of 
battle to lus legate, M Petreius At the con- 
clusion of the war Antony went mto his 
province, which he plundered sliamefnlly, and 
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on lus return to Borne ■m 59 was accused both 
of taking part m Catihne’s conspiracj and of 
extortion in his pro\ ince He was defended bv 
Cicero, but was condemned, and retired to the 
island of CephaUema He was subsequently 
recalled, probably by Caesar, and was in Home 
at the begiimmg of 44 (Cic Clit 42, Cat in 6, 
Gael 81, Elacc 88, Dio Cass wxvni 40, 
xxrviii 10) He was sumamed H>/6nda, possi- 
bly a^ bemg scmiferus (Plin viii 213) — ^ M , 
the Tnnmvir, was son of No 2 and Julia, the 
sister of L Jnlius Caesar, consul in 04, and 
was bom about 83 His father died while he 
was EtiU young, and he was brought up bj 
Cornelius Lentulns, who married Ins mother 
Juba, and who was put to death by Cicero in 03 
as one of Catilme’s conspirators whence he be- 
came a personal enemy of Cicero Antony in- 
dulged in his earliest youth in ev ery kind of 
dissipation, and his afiairs soon became deeply 
involved In 68 he went to Syria, where lie 
served ■with distmction under A Gabinius 
He took part in the campaigns against Aristo- 
bnlns in Palestme (57, 50), and in the restora- 
tion of Ptolemy Anletes to Egypt in 65 In 54 
he went to Caesar in Gaul, and lij the influence 
of the latter was elected quaestor As quaestor 
(52) he returned to Gaul, and served under 
Caesar for the next two years (52, 51) He re- 
turned to Borne in 60, and became one of the 
most active partisans of Caesar He was tri- 
bune of the plebs in 49, and in Jannarj fled to 
Caesar’s camp m Cisalpine Gaul (with another 
tribune, Q Cassins Longinus), after putting a 
veto upon the decree of the senate which de- 
prived Caesar of lus command He accom- 
panied Caesar in his victorious march into 
Itnlj, and was left by Caesar in the command of 
Italy, wlule the latter carried on the war in 
Spam In 48 Antony brought the troops left in 
Italy to join Caesar in Epirus, after several 
delays, for which he was rebuked, and was 
j present at the battle of Pharsaha, where he 
I commanded the left vnng , and m 47 he was 
! agam left in the command of Italy during 
j Caesar’s absence in Africa In 44 he was con 
I snl with Caesar, when he oSered him the kingly 
diadem at the festiv ol of the Lupercaho. After 
Caesar’s murder on the 15th of March, Antony 
endeavoured to succeed to lus pow er He 
therefore used every means to appear as his 
representative, as surviving consul he pro 
nounced the speech over Caesar’s body and read 
his will to the people , and he also obtomed the 
papers and private property of Caesar But he 
found a new and unexpected nv al in young Oc- 
tavianus, the adopted son and great-nephew of 
the dictator, who came from Apolloniato Borne, 
assumed the name of Caesar, and at first joined 
the senate in order to crush Antony Towards 
the end of the year Antony proceeded to Cisal- 
pine Gaul, which had been previously granted 
him by the senate, but Deo Brutus refused to 
surrender the province to Antony and threw 
lumself into Mutina, where he was besieged by 
Antony The senate approved of the conduct 
of Brutus, declared Antony a public enemy, and 
entrusted tlie conduct of the war against him to 
Octavianus Antony w as defeated at the battle 
of Mutma, in April 48, and was obliged to cross 
the Alps Both the consuls, however, had 
fallen, jind the senate now began to show their 
jeolousj of Octavionus Meantime Antony was 
joined by Lepidns with a powerful army 
Ootavianus became reconciled to Antony , and 
it was agreed jJiat the government of the state 
I should be vested in .^tony, Octa^vianus, and 
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Lepidus, under tiie title of Tnuinviri Eetpnh gaged in ivnr agnmst Octal lanus nt the instiga- 
hcac Constitucndae, for the ne\t 5 years The | tion of Fulna, Jus brother’s jn ife He was 


mutual enemies of each wore proscribed, and in 
the numerous executions that folloii ed, Cicero, 
who had attacked Antonj m the most un 
measured manner in his Phthjqnc Orations, 
fell n Mctim to Antony In 42 Antonj and 
Octal lanus crushed the republican parti by the 
battle of Plulippi, in which Brutus and Cassius 
fell Antony then went to Asia, which he had 
received as his share of the Homan world In 
Cilicia he met i\ itli Cleopatra, and folloii ed her 
to Egj^it, a captii e to her charms In 41 Fulvia, 
the IV ifo of Antony, and his brother L Antonins, 
made war upon Octananus ui Italj Antony 
prepared to support his relatii es, but tlie war 
was brought to a close at the beginning of 40, 
before Antonj could reach Italj The oppoi 
tune death of Fulvia facilitated the reconcih 
ntion of Antony and OetaManua, which was 
cemented by Antony maiTjing Octavia, the 
sister of Octal lonus Antonj remained in Italy 
tiU 89, when the triumv irs concluded a pence 



M Antonias and Cleopatra — L-i ' 

06p head of Antonias— legend Avroftiof At/fonpartup rpCrov rpiwv &v6p^ QlMnity (tll6 iigyptlllll tilO 

(=third time triumvir) rev head of Cleopatra— legend DaatXiffira KXts ruler of the dead He watched Ot er 

'ratpa, vtmtfp** 


unable to resist Octal lonus, and threw himself 
mto the towni of Perusin, w Inch he w ns obliged 
to surrender in the follow ing year hence the 
war is usually called that of Pcrusia His life 
was spared, and he was afterwards appointed 
by Octal lanuB to the command of Iberia His 
character is pamted by Cicero in dark colours, 
perhaps with some exaggeration (Cic Phil iii 
12, X 7, 11, Ml 8 , Appian, P G v 10-49) — 
7 M , called bj the Greek writers Antylhi’i — 
which IS probably onlj a corrupt form of An 
tonillus (joung Antonius) — elder son of the 
tiiumvir by Fulvia, was executed bj order of 
Octavinnus, after the death of his father m 80 
(Suet Aug 68, Plut Ant 81) — 8 Julus, 
youngei son of the tnumvir bj Fulvia, was 
brought up bj his stepmother Octavia at Home, 
and received great mniks of favour from Angus 
tus Horace notices him ns a poet (Od iv 2) 
He was consul m n c 10, but was put to deatli 
in 2, m consequence of Ins adulteious intor- 
comse with Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus (Dio Cass liv 86, Iv 10 , 
Tac Ann iv 44 , Veil Pat ii 100) 
Antonins Felix ^elix ] 
Antonins Mnsa [Musa ] 
Ant5nlns Primns [Piimus ] 
Antron ^Avrewv Fano), a town 
in Phthiotis in Tliessaly, at the en 
trance of the Smus Maliacus [II 
11 607 , Strab p 485) 

Antnnnacnm [Andei nach), a 
town of the Ubii on the Khme 
(Amm Marc xviii 2) 

Anubis (’'AvovPis), an Egyptian 


with Sext Pompej, and he afterwards went to 
his prov inoes in the East In this j ear and the 
following VcntidiUB, the lieutenant of Antonv, 
defeated the Parthians In 37 Antonj crossed 
ov er to Italv , vv hen the triumv irate w as renew ed , and lie is sup 
for 5 jeais He then returned to the East, and i posed, together 
shortly afterwards sent Octavia back to hei ^ with Homs, or 
brother, and surrendered himself entiiely to , Thoth, to vv eigli 
the charms of Cleopatra In 36 he invaded i the actions of 
Parthia, but he lost a great number of his the dead in their 
troops, and was obliged to retieat He was judgment before 
more successful in Ins invasion of Armenia in Osiris, besides 
84, for ho obtained possession of Aitavasdes, the acting ns their 
Armenian king, and carried liim to Alexandria guide Hence of 
Antony now laid aside entirely the character of course followed 
a Homan citizen, and assumed tlie pomp and his identifion- 
coromony of an Eastern despot His conduct, tion with Her- 
nnd Uie unbounded influence winch Cleopatra mes (Hermann 
had acquired over him, alienated many of his bis) He was 
f*icnds and supporters , and Octav lauus thought figured w ith the 
that the tune had now come for crashing his head of a jackal, 
rival The contest w as decided by the memoi because that am 
able sea-fight oft Actimn, September 2nd, 31, m lual, as haunt- 
which Antony’s fleet was completely defeated mg the giav es, 
Antouy, accompanied by Cleopatra, fled to seemed the in 
Alexandria, where he put an end to his own life carnation of the 
m the following year (30), when Octavinnus dead The Ho- 
appearedbeforcthe citv (See Plut An f , index mans imagmed 
to Cicero , Appian PC in , iv , Dio Cass lam with a dog s 
xhv ff ) — ^ C , brother of the tnumnr, was i head (Plut dc Is , 
praetor in Macedonia in 44, fell mto the hands ^ Verg Aen vnu 
of M Bratus m 48, by whom he waj put to, 608, Ov Met ix 
death m 42, to revenge the murder of Cicero 090, Prop in 9 
(Pint Priii 28, Dio Cass xlvii 23) — 6 L , ' 

youngest brother of the tnumvii, was consul in 
41, when ho triumphed for success over some 
Alpmo tribes, and m the following vvmter on 


the ntes of embalming, and con- 
ducted the dead m their course to the western 
realm of shades In the Osins myths he iv 
subordinate to Osiris, and is lepiesented as his 
son by Nephthj s. 
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41 , Juv XV 8 , 

Dionv 8 1 18, 87 , Strab p 805) His worship, 
vnth that of Isis and Serapis, was introduced 
both at Home and m Greece, under the emperors 
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Amur [Tuuivciw] 

AnxurUB, nn Italmu diMnitj, «as wor- 
sliippcd 111 a f^ro\e near Aiixur (Tiirmcinn) to- 
gctlier with Feronm Ho was regarded aa a 
joutlifiil Jupiter, and Feroiiia as Juno On 
corns Ins luinio appears as Axiir oi Aiixiir 

Anysis ("Amieris), iiecordiiig to Herodotus u 
1S7, nil ancient blind bmg of Eg\pt, in wliose 
reign Eg^ 1 >t was invaded bj the EtUiopiana 
under their bing Sabsco He is aupiioscd to 
coniofroiii a citj Ain sis, and to take lefngo 
fioiii the iinaders m the niarhlies for GO joars, 
during whicli he incroased liia island bj making 
malefactors add earth to it bj waj of peiialtj 
It IS clear that Herodotus has iiiismtcqiretej 
Ins information, uliLtlier it was about the citj 
or tlie man He makoa Ainiiis succeed Asjkis 
(=Ascskaf or Slicpseskaf), who reigned in the 
fourth djnasl\, about nc iiOOO, ntarlj 8000 
years before Snbaco 

Anyte (’Aism;), of Tegea, the aulhoresH of 
soieral epigrains in tlic Greek Antholog\, 
flourished about nC 700 — J liiiioii Kinlctl, 
1877 

Anytus {“'Aia/roi), a uoallliy Atlienian,flon of 
Antbcmion, tho ino«t influeiitial and formidable 
of the accusers of boiratcs, nt 800 (liciico 
‘'Derates is called I if;/// rei/j, Hor Siif ii 4 8) 
He was a losdini, man of tliu democratical 
party, and bad tnk< n an nitnc part, along with 
Jlirasi buhls, in theoicrthron of the JiO rants 
The Atlieiinuis, Inning roi»etited of thtir con 
dcmiiation of ‘'ocrates, sent \n\ltiBinlobaiiiHh- 
Bunt to Heracle i III rontiis (\eii licit w 8,42) 

Aon (■'Ail), son of I’oseuloii), and an ancient 
Boeotian hero, from whom tho \oiiea, on luiciciit 
nice in Boeolia, were bchoicil to Inne dtrned 
their imiiK (Strib pp 401, 412, Pans it C) 
Id/ilfi was fhennnit of tho pirt of Boootm,near 
Phoois, in which were jroiint Hi'liioii and tho 
fountain \f.aiiip['t (Ajjiikjc nquac, 0\ l^asl 
111 4Cfi) 'liio Sltisti are nKo cnlhd Aomdc’’, 
Pincc tiiej fri<]uent(d Ilohcoii and thefoimhiin 
of ApinijiiH- (Oi Me! \ 8J‘!) 

AOnldcs [Aoc j 

Aomns 1 A rr«.l \ stronghold in the country 
hetwein Cnluil and tho Indus, captured with 
(hfiiciilly by Alcxniidtr It was s iid to rise to 
a bf igbt of mnr< tliaii 7,(KI0 f< < t (Aman,.4ri ly 
2h, Curt yiii JI, Strnb ji OhS) — 2 \ lake in 
D'hesprola 11 Epirus, wlure Ibcro was a vtKvn 
fMvrtlot, or oncle of the diad, yisiUd by 
Oqiliciih (I’aus is !>0, (») It is not clear 
win tin r tills is anotln r imnio for Lake Ache 
ruRia, or, rather, for the sjwt on its banks yyjii ro 
the oracle stood, or win tlu r it is a in igbbonnng 
Inl f (cf Hdt y 112,7, Diod n 21, Ai iiuilsia) 

Aorsi (■'Aopfroi) or Adorsi, a powirful [icoplo 
of ABiatie harmntia, who appear to lino bad 
their original BOtllfmentH on the NL of the 
Caspian, but are ehiellj found bediyoen the 
PnluB MacoliK (Sea of A:of) and llio Caspian, 
to the SE of the riyfr Tanius (Hoii), whence 
tbej Hpry.id far into Eiirojicaii Sanniitia TJiej 
carried on a tonsalerahle traOio iii Babylonian 
merclmndiB' , yibieli tiny folcbod on eamels out 
of kledia and Aniieina (Slrab pp 41)2, GOO, 
Tnc^Afi/i XII in) 

Aous or Acas (‘A^ar or A fas Viosa, Vtussa, 
or Foiufsim), Ibe pniicip-il riyer of the Greek 
psii of Illy riciini, rises in JI Laeiiioii, llio N 
part of Piiidiiii, and flows into the Ionian sea 
near Apollonia 

Apamua or -in (’Asrd/ada 'Asrafutvs, Apa- 
uieiis, Cnns, ensis), the name of Boyernl Asiatic 
cities, Some of yilncli were founded by Seleuciis | 
L Nicatoi, and named in honour of liis yyife 
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Apaina 1 A ad Orontem (Faimcli), the capi- 
tal of the Syrian proy mco Apamcne, and,tindor 
tho Roiniiiis, of Syria Secunda, yvas built by 
Solouciis Nicator on the Bito of tho older city of 
Plila, 111 a yory strong position on tho river 
Orontes or Axius, the citadel being on the loft 
(W ) bank of tho iiyer, and tho city on the right 
It was surrounded by noli pastures, m yvliicli 
Selciicus kept a splendid stud of horses and GOO 
elephants (btrab p 752) As Fninioh it was 
occupied by Tancred lu tho Crusades — 2 In 
Osroeno m Jlcsopotaniia [Balasir), n tow n built 
by Selciicus Nicator on tho E bank of the 
Euphrates, opposite to Zf uoxn, yvitli which it 
I was connected by n bridge, commanded by a 
[ castle, called Solcucm — ^ A Cibotus or ad 
Mnoandrom (*A ?; Ki/SqjtJj, or irpos MatarSpoy), 

! a great city of Pbrygin, on tlio Maeander, close 
nboyo its coiifliiciico with the Jlarsyas It yvas 
built oil a site easy of access, yet defensible, by 
Antiochns 1 Soter, who named it m honour of 
his iiiothor Apnimi, niid peopled it yvith the 
inhabitants of tho neiglibouniig Celaenae It 
bccaiiio one of tho greatest cities of Asia yvost of 
I the Euphrates, and under the Romans it yyas 
the scat of a Conyentus Jnridicus Standing 
nt a junction of seyornl Roman roads, it had a 
groat commerce, until thochuiigoof roads under 
the By jmtiiio system, after tho end of tho 1th 
f centiiiy A 1) , cansod it to dcohiio in prosperity 
Tlie great routes from Constantinople and Ni 
conitdia did not pass through Vp until, and tho 
older Roman routes had lost their mipoitaiico 
The surrounding country, watered by tho Jlao- 
andernndits tributanes, was called Apanieiia 
lU gio — 3 A Mjrliion, m Bitliy nia [JlniLtA ] 
— 6 A town built by Antioclius Soter, in the 
district of Assyria culled Sittaceiie, nt thojunc- 
fion of the Tigris with the Royal Canal which 
connected the Tigris with the Euphrates, and 
at flic ^ extremity of the island called JIcBone, 
which yifts formed by tins canal and tho two 
riytrs — C A UOBonos (Jior/in), m Babylonia, 
at the S point of tho sanio island of Jlosone, 
and at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates 
— 7 A Hhagiana (’A ^ srphs ’PayaTs), a, Greek 
city 111 tho district of Clionrene m Pnrthia (for 
iiierly in Jledia), S of the Caspian Gates 
Apollos (‘ATTfAA^r), 0110 of the most cole- 
brnted of Grecian painters, son of PytluaB, yvas 
born, most prob ibly , at Coloplioii m Ionia Ho 
stiuliid first nt Epliesns under Epborus , then 
nt Sicjon under Pnmpliilus Tlienco he went 
to Pella and bee imo the court painter to Philip 
and Alexander from n c 886 oinvards \VTiou 
Alexander Bct out for Asm Apelles returned to 
EphesiiH, and h\cd botli there and nt Rhodes, 
the homo of Protogoiies, his greatobt contempo- 
rary Being driy on by a stonn to Alexandria, 
after the assumption of tho regal title by 
Ptolemy (n c 800), whoso fuyoiir ho had not 
gamed yyliilc he was yiitli Alexander, his rivals 
laid a plot to niin him, which he defeated by an 
iiigenioiis use of his skill in drawing Wo aro 
not told when oryyliere lie died Throughout 
his life Apelles laboured to iinproyc liimBclf, 
especially lu drawing, yy Inch lio ncyor spent a 
day Without iiractising Hence the proverb 
Nulla dies ssuo hnea This and otlior say mgs 
attributed to bun, yvliotlier gonumo or not, indi 
eato Ins fame as an authority A list of his 
worlcB IB giyen by'PImy They are for tho most 
part singlo figures, or groups of a yery few 
figures Of his portraits tho most celebrated 
yvas that of Alexander yviolding a thunderbolt, 
painted for the temple of Artemis at Epliosus, 
but tlio most admired of all hia picturcsyviis the 

o 2 
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‘Venus Anadyomono’ (rj hvaSvoixivr) ’A<ppoSlTri), 
or Aphrodite rising out of the sea, painted for a 
temple at Cos, and placed in the temple of 
Caesar at Eomo by Augustus, who remitted a 
tribute of 100 talents to the Coans ns equivalent 
value Tliere can be no doubt that Apelles 
stands at the head of painters of the Hellenistic 
penod His nork nas chiefty portraiture — it 
was said that Alevander n ould sit to no other 
painter — and therefore it is possible that earlier 
painters such as Poljgnotns or Zeuxis may have 
surpassed him in composition , but Apelles 
was probably the greatest Greek painter in 
technique, and brought colonnng to a perfec- 
tion unequalled in Greek art (Plin xxxv 
79-100, l)icf Ant sv Ptcinra) 

Apellicon (’ATreA.Xixelij'), of Tcos, a Pcnpatetic 
philosopher and great collector of books His 
valuable library at Athens, containing the auto- 
graphs of Aristotle’s works (which Apellicon is 
said to have discovered hidden in a cellar 
Strnb p 009, Plut Sull 20), was carried to 
Rome by Sulla (n c 83) Apellicon had died 
just before 

Apeniiinns Mons (6 'htrivvivos and tJi ’Airti 
vivov Upos, probably from the Celtic Pen ‘ a 
height’), the Apennines, a chain of mountains 
which runs throughout Italy from N to S , and 
forms the backbone of the peninsula It is a 
continuation of the Maritime Alps [Atpfb], 
begins near Genua and ends at the Sicilian sea, 
and throughout its whole course sends off nnme 
lous brnncliPB in all directions It nscs to its 
greatest height in the country of the Sabines, 
uliero one of its points (now Monte Corno, or 
Gran Basso d' ItaXta) is 9521 feet above the sea, 
and further S , at the boundaries of Samnium, 
Apuha, and Lucania, it divides into two main 
branches, one of which runs E through Apuha 
and Calabna, and terminates at the Salentine 
jiromontory, and the other "W through Brut- 
tium, terminating apparentlj at Ehcgium and 
the straits of Messina, but in reality continued 
tliroughout Sicilj The greater part of the 
Apennines is composed of limestone, abound 
ing in numerous caiems and recesses, which in 
ancient as well as in more recent times were the 
resort of numerous robbers the highest points 
of the mountains are coierod with snow, even 
during most of the summer (mvah verlice se 
attollens ApetminnSjVcTg Aon xii 703) For 
a general description see Polyb ii 10, in 110 , 
Strab pp 128, 211 , for the storms of the Apen 
nmes, Liv xxi 58 

M Aper, a Roman orator and a native of 
Gaul, rose by liis eloquence to the rank of 
quaestor, tribune, and praetor, succossn clj He 
IS one of the speakers in the Dialogue dc Ora- 
ioribus attributed to Tacitus 

Aper, Arrins, praetonan prefect, and son in 
law of the emperor Numenan, whom ho was 
said to have murdered he was lumself put to 
death by Diocletian on Ins accession in ad 281 

Aperantia, a town and distnct of Aetoha near 
the Achelous, inhabited by the Aporantii (Polyb 
xvii 8 , Liv vxxi ui 8) 

Aperlae ("AwspAai on a com tlie inscr is 
’AirepAaeiTcDv), a town m Lycia a few miles west 
of Simena It formed with three others, Simena, 
Apollonia and Isinda, a single Super or distnct 
with a common /SouAtj (Wnddington, 1292, 1296) 
In later times it was the seat of a bishopnc 
including the above towns The insonptions 
show the true spelling in Phn v 100 

Aperopia, a small island off the prom Bn 
porthmnsmAr^ohs (Pans ii 81,9, Plin iv 56) 

Apesas (’Airetrar JFMin?), a mountain on the 


aphrodite 

borders of Phhasia and Argolis, with a temple 
of Zeus, who was hence called Apesantius, and 
to whom Perseus here first sacnficcd 
Aphaca (ra "'AtpoKa Aft a ?), a town of Coolc 
Syria, between Heliopolis and Byblus, celc 
brated for the worship of Aphrodite Aphacitis 
Aphhrens (’Ai^iape^r) 1 SonotthcMcBsonian 
king Pericres, and founder of the toivn of Areno 
in hlessenia, which ho called after his wufe 
Lycus, son of Paiidion, took refuge there and 
initiated Aphareiis in the mysteries (Pans in 

I , 11 2,4) He was buned lit Sparta (Pans ni 

II, 11, Thcocr XXII 141) His two sons Idas and 
Lyiicous, the Ajdiarctidae (ApharCia proles, 
Oi Met viii 804), are celebrated for their fight 
with the Dioscuri, which is desenbed by Pindar 
{Ne7n X 111) — 2 An Athenian orator and 
tragic poet, flonnshcd n c 869-842 After the 
death of liis father, his mother married the 
orator Isocrates, who adopted Aplmrcns as his 
son Ho wrote 85 or 87 tragedies, and gamed 
4 pnzes (Pint Vit X Or 839 ) 

( Aphotac (’Atpfrat and 'Aipfral ’AipfraTos), a 
seaport and promontory of 'Tlicssaly, at the en 
trance of the Sums Mahacus, from which the 
ship Argo 18 said to have sailed (Hdt i ii 198, 
190, vm 1, Strab p 4'i6, Ap Rh i 591) 
Aphldns (’AiptlSas), son of Areas, obtained 
from Ins father Tegca and the surrounding 
territory Ho had a son, Aleus 
Aphidna (‘'AipiSva and *'AiJ)i5»'ni ’AipiSvaTos), 
an Attic demuB not far from Dccelco, originally 
belonged to the tribe Acantis, afterwards to 
Leontis, and last toHadriniiis Itwasoncof the 
12 towns and districts into which Cecrops is 
said to ha\e divided Attica , in it Theseus con 
ccalcd Helen, but her 'brothers Castor and 
Pollux took the jiliico and rescued thoir sister 
(Hdt i\ 73 , Pint T/ies 32 , Pans i 17, 6 ) 
AphrSdlsIas {' AippoSialas 'A^poSnriew 
Aphrodisiensis), tlio name of seieral places 
fniiioiiB for the w orship of Aphrodite 1 A 
Canao (G/(firn,Ru ), on the site of an old toivn 
of the Lclcgcs, named Ninoi under the Ro- 
mans a civitas focdcrata ct Ithcra, with immu 
nity from taxation, and independence of local 
goiemmont secured by ancient treaty It was 
the chief town of Cana undorDioclctinn (Strab 
p 576, Phn i 109, Tnc Ann in 62, GIG 
2737, C I L m 449) — 2 Veneris Oppidum, a 
town on the coast of Cilicia, opposite to Ciprus 
(Lii xxMii 20) — 3 A town, linAionr, and island, 
on the coast of CyTeiiaica in N Afnca —4 Set 
Gapes _ 

Aphrodite (’AifipoSlnj), the Greek goddess 
of beauty and loic, and of fruitful increase, 
whether of animal or i cgetablc life, worshipped 
by the Romans ns Venus In the Iliad (though 
apparently in the later portions only) she is 
called the daughter of Zeus and Diono another 
myth reproBonted her ns sprung from the foam 
of the sea [see DnAwusJ She was wedded to 
Hephaestus For the my ths of her relations to 
others, and of her cluldrcn, see Anrs, DioMSUs, 
Hermes, Pobfipon, Enos, Axcinsrs, Adoms, 
CrNYRAS, Burrs In the Homeric poems slie 
took the side of the Troyans, interfering to pro- 
tect Pans and Aeneas, and to saio from defile 
mont the body of Hector {U in 880, i 811, 
xxiii 185) [See also under Paris and Venus ] 
Eastern Origin — ^Tlio myths of Aphrodite 
as presented m Greek literature result from a 
mixture of Greek and Oriental (chiefly Semitic) 

I mythology Many Eastern nations worshipped 
a deity who was at once the goddess of fruit 
^ fulness and generation and also of the moon or 
of the star Venus Such was the Babylonish 
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Bebt (tho feminine of Bnal), who appears in on tlieir onn In the Homeric age Apluodite 
Herodotus 1 190,199 ns Mjhtta, the Assyrian was accepted as a genuine Greek deitj, yet 
Islitar (who was also to the Chaldeans the star traces of Eastern origin remained in the names 
Venus), the Phoenician Astarto or Ashtoreth, Kuirpiy, na<pla, KvSepeta in the Hind, and 
and the' Synon Atargates This goddess, under Kv-irpoyetnjs m Hesiod It is clear that undei 
her various names, nas in each case the sn those names lies the truth that the Phoenicians 
preme deity of tho female sex, whence probably established tins worship, or a part of it, in the 
it arose that she was regarded ns tho giver of islands of Cyprus and Cythera, wheie thej 
all fruitful increase But a leading idea m her planted trading stations, especially for the 
w orship n ns that (perhaps ns being, so to speak, trade in the purple mussel, and that it spread 
Queen of Heaven) she was tho goddess of the thence to Greece, as it also passed from Car 

thnge to Eryx m Sicily [It has, however, been 
observed that all the passages in the Hind 
and Odyssey, where Aphrodite is represented 
either as a daughter of Zeus and Dione, or as 
named from Cyprus and Cythera, belong to the 
latest portions of those poems, and hence it is 
deduced that the oldest Homeric poems Inioii 
nothing of the origin of the deity] In Greek 
mjths the conne\ion of the goddess nitli the 
moon, ns a recognised attribute, disappears, 
because the Greeks alreadj connected mth the 
moon the names Hecate, Selene, and Artemis, 
and also because it was not her mam charac 
tenstic, yet it 8ur\i\es in the teims Oupavla 
, (see belon ), ‘ regina sidemm,’ and in the star 
Ashtoreth or tho Moon^otWesa (Assyrian Cjiindor Venus, ithas, moreover, been pouited out that 

' the Greek name Artemis has, possibly from this 
moon (see Hdt i 105 , Strab p 807 , Lucian, de j confusion, been given to the goddess of gene 
JDca Stjr 4, 82 , Hcrodiaii, v 0, 10), for wluch j ration whom the old, non Semitic, Babylonians 
reason some xirofer to derne her worship ns j tv oi shipped as Na7im If, howevei, the con 
the goddess of fruitfulness from tlio idea that ' noxion n ith the moon has almost vanished, tho 



tho moon w as connected v itli menstruation, and, 
moreoter, s\as supposed to control tho dew 
which gaso fertility to plants The latter 
idea IS traced m the -story of the dew sent by 
Aphrodite to her altar at Eryx (Ael N A x 50, 
of Tac Hist II 3, Pcriiff Yen ii 15) This 
worship of natural increase was degraded in 
the East to rites such ns those of Mjhtta 
described by Herodotus, a degradation which 
penaded generally the worship of Astarto, and 
was transferred to some Greek temples, such ns 
those at Corinth and Erj \ Tho animals and 
plants sacred in tho worship of tho Oriental, as 
of the Greek, doitj wore sjmibohcal of fertilitj- 
— the ram, the goat, tho deer, tho partridge, the 
purple mussel and lorious fish, tho injrtle and 
cj-prus Again, perhaps alike from tho in 
fliienco of tho moon upon the sea, and also from 
the dependence of manners upon tho stars, 
arose the connexion of tho Eastern deitj with 
the sea , and tho fact that tho goddess Dorceto 
(Atargates), worshipped at Hieiopohs (Bam 
bjeo), at Ascaloii, and at other places in Sjrin, 
w ns represented ns a goddess of fish, maj be 
explained as duo either to this coiuiexion with 
the sea or to tho idea that fish represented 
abundance and fruitfulness Another lery 
noticeable characteristic is tho descent of this 
deity into tho uiidonvorld of tho dead, on idea 
which may bo connected with the waning of 
tho moon, but more probablj with the death 
of ■vegetation in winter In tho celebrated 
myth of Ishtor there are manj points ofresera 
blance to tho storj of Persephone Lastly, it 
should bo observed that Astarto was an 
armed goddess, in Phoenicia, at Bab'^lon, and at 
Carthago sometimes represented w itli a spear 
and a bow Whether wo are to regard this 
idea as suggested bj the moonbeams, oi, more 
simply, as showing tho power of the nature 
goddess to punish those who neglect her, tho 
some IS traceable in tho Greek Aphrodite 
Origin in Greece — The above are the cha 
racteristics which the Greeks seem to have 
borrowed from Eastern religions and engrafted 


mam attribute of power ovei all fruitfulness 
and offspring, whether of tho anunal or of the 
V egetablo w orld, belongs to Aphrodite through 
all Greek literature, and to Venus in Roman 
w-ntors It IS only necessary to cite, among 
mnnj passages, Horn II v 480, Hymn ad 
Aphi 8, 69, Hes Th 200, Eur Hiyp 477, 
Lucret i 1 , Hor Od i 4 , Pm vigil Yen 
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Aphrodito and Eros 

(CauBcl Viiaeum Ilomanuvi vol 1 lav ^0 

Hence Aphrodite was attended by the Horae 
(Paus V 16, 8) , hence she was tho goddess of 
gardens (cf Strab p 343), called /eprf/£7;iroy, woi- 
shipped in the ‘gardens’ at Atliens, where 
stood tho noted statue by Alcamenes (Paus j, 
19, 2 , Plin -xxxvi 10), and m the marsh or •ip 
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Aphrodlto liisulng from the sea and 
received br Eros (Irom a silver 
relief Ga etti. Arch 187^) 


KoXdfiOts, as suggesting Dell growlli of v egetntion 
(Athen p 572) , hence also the animals sacred 
to Aphrodite were nsnally, as in the East aho\e 
noticed, those which were regarded ns specinllj 
prolific — the ram, the goat, the rabbit, the hare, 
the deer, the partridge, the sparrow similarly 
the myrtle, the cjpnis, and the pomegranate 
are stated hi Phiij to produce fertility (vxii 
107, ICO, Yov U,xx^in 102) [For the degradn 
tion — increased, no doubt, if not originated, by 
Eastern influence— of this form of worship to 
a patronage of Hetaerae and the services of the 
hp6Sov\ot (Venc) ct) in certain temples, see Strnh 
pp 272, 378, 716, Cic Div in Gaec 17, 65] 

Her connexion 
with the sea is 
traced in Hes 
Th 188 in the 
story of her 
birth fiom the 
mutilation of 
Uranus (He 
3iod making 
her drift to Cj - 
pros eastward 
from Cythera 
instead of west- 
ward from Sy 
ria) , so also in 
Plat Cl at 406 
c It is also 
presen ed in 
the epithets dvaSuofiev-tj, iuppoyevrjs, 6a\a(rarla, 
TTOvria, •re\ayla, evTr\o(a, yaMivala in tlie 
special regard paid by mariners, and in the 
choice of the dolphm as sacred to her 
Aphrodite, like her Eastern counterpart, is 
in some degree connected with the under- 
world the traces of this appear in the statue 
at Delphi to an ’A<ppod itnrvfx^la (Plut Q B 
28) , in the grave of Aphrodite Ariadne at 
Haxos and at Amathus [Ariadne], and in the 
mjth of Adonis It is preferable to see in this 
the death of i egetntion in winter lather than 
the phases of the moon Lastly, for the armed 
Aphrodite who can revenge breaches of the 
laws of natural production (cf Horn J7 in 418) 
w e have the epithet tyxfios (Hesych ), 4v6Tr\tos 
{GIG 1444), and the armed statues at 
Cj thera, Connth, Epidaunis, and Sparta (Pnus 
11 6, 1, n 27, 4, 111 16, 8, in 23, 1) 

All the aboie charactenstics seem to be 
borrowed fioiii the East, though the theorj 
cannot be positively rejected that many of 
them at least may hai e grown up in Greece 
itself as the genuine attributes of a goddess of 
natural poweis, therefore called 7 ei/cTuAA(r and 
KovpoTpo(pos At any rate it must be recognised 
that wo can trace an earlier Greek goddess to 
whom such characteristics ns were Oriental 
were transferred because she was through some 
likeness identified wuth the deity of Onontnl 
religions In the Aphrodite daughter of Zeus 
and Dione, as she appears to us in Homer and 
Sappho, we see a deity who was mainly a 
Greek eoneeption There was assuredly nlw ay s 
a dcili of loi e and birth for the Greeks, a power 
ruling o\er mortals and immortals alike, and 
therefore ‘ the oldest of the Fates ’ (Pnus i 10, 
2) The original of the daughter of Zens and 
Dione ( = Juno) may, as some think, have been 
Hebe, who remains ns the goddess of Youth, 
while her chief powers have passed to Aphro 
<hte Again, in the stories of the marriage of 
Htphaestus wnth Aphrodite, and also with 
Chons a legend prohably starling from Lem- 
nos— may lurk the truth that Aphrodite, as 


goddess of love and beauty, has token the place 
of a Greek deity Chans 
It remains to notice the distinction m Greek 
literature and art between 'A<ppo5lTp Ovpavla 
and ’AippoSlnj Tld.v5r}fios There can be little 
doubt that the familiar distinction in plulo 
sophers was a 'later conception Originally 
'A<ppo5l-nj Ovpavla ivas the Queen of [ho Hea 
yens, equiynlent to that Eastern goddess who 
ruled the moon and stars, 
yvho Mided the manuei's, 
and wdio ruled the sea She 
IS represented in Greek art 
seated on a flying sivan 
(also on a globe, oi stand- 
ing on a tortoise), some 
times w ith a stai spangled 
bky asbnckgiouiid A stele 
found at Keitsch is dedi- 
cated to ‘-Aphrodite Oura- 
nia, who lules the Bospo 
ruB ’ On tile other hand, 

'A(j>po5lr‘ij ndi'STjjioy (who IS 
represented iiding on a 
goat) was no less lecog- 
nised ns an honoured deity 
in the state cult, noi y\as 
her yiorship committed to 
piiestesses of low repute, 
she IS called crefiini, and hei 
pnestess in one inscription 
IS specially stated to be a 
manned yvonian and not a 
courtesan The probability 
IS that she lepiesents the 
onginal goddess of love 
yvorshipped in Greece, and 
that the statement of Pausanins that she 
was so called yvhen the demes of Attica weie 
united, should be accepted It was n later idea 
of philosoplieiB and moralists to giye to ovpavla 
the sense of ennobhng, and to irdvSijpor of do 
basing, love, and again to make the former the 



Aphrodite of Jfclos 
onus of Milo Lou\rc 
In Paris > 




Aphrodite of Cnidus 
(Munich) 


Aphrodlto . 

(Venus do Mcdlci Florence ) 


patroTieBs of the ^a^\ fully married, the latter of 
courtesans (see Plat S?j7np 180,181, Paus \i 
25, 2, IX 10, 2, Tlieoci Epig 13) In art the 
nude fifcatues are the later <3c\ elopment, the 
■weaker Upes of oidinary feminine beaut> being 
later than the stronger , the more archaic 
Btatues Mere fully clothed, the earliest of all 
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■probably onfling in a quadrangular base, such 
M that at Delos, -svbicb Pausanias (is 40) calls 
Kbe -worlr of Daedalus Of the numerous nude 
statues of Aplurodite, three of the most famous 
are here giaen The first is an onginal statue 
found at Melos (Ifi/o), and now m the Loua-re 
at Pons, called the Venus of Milo The second 
IS a copy of the Aphrodite of Cnidus by Prasi- 
teles, now at Munich Tlie third (Venus de’ 
Medici) IS evidentlj an imitation of the Cmdian 
Aphrodite it was ascnbed to Cleomenes until 
Michoehs showed that the inscription with that 
name is a very late addition For the So ma n 
goddess of love see Venls 

Aphroditopolis CAfJipoSlnjs -r(5\is), the name 
of several cities m Egypt 1 In Lower Egypt 

(1) In the Nomos Leontopohtes, in the Delta, be- 
tween Arthnbis and Leontopohs (Strab p 802) , 

(2) (Chi/bm-el-Konin) in theNomos Prosopites, 

in the Delta, on a navigable branch of the Nile, 
between Naucratis and Sais , probably the 
same as Atarbechis, winch is an Egyptian name 
of the same meamng as the Greek Aphrodito- 
pohs (Strab p 802) — 2 In Middle Egypt, or 
Heptanomis, (Atfi/h) a considerable city on the 
E bant of the Nile, the chief city of the 
Nomos Aphroditopolites (Strab p 809) — 3 In 
Upper Egypt, or the ThebaTs (1) Venens 
Oppidnm {Tachia), a little way from the "W 
bank of the Nile, the chief city of the Nomos 
Aphroditopolis (^rab p 813, Phn r 61) (2) 

In the Nomos Hermonthites (Deir, NW of 
Esneh), on the "W bank of the Nile (Phn v 
•60 , Strab p 817) 

Aphthomus (’A^OiSvioj), of Antioch, a Greek 
rhetorician, lived at the end of the Srd century 
A n and wrote the introduction to the study of 
rhetonc, entitled Progymnasmata {rpoyvfw 
darpaTa) It was constructed on the basis of the 
Progymnasmata of Hermogenes, and became 
so popular that it was used as the common 
school book in this branch of education for 
several centimes — In AValz’s RUetoies Graect, 
lol I , SpengeTs Pliet Grace vol ii 1853 
Aphthomus also wrote some Aesopic fables, 
which are e'vtant 

Aph^s {'A(j>vris Athyto), a town m the 
penrasula Pallenein Macedonia, with a cele 
brated temple and oracle of Jupiter Ammon 
(Hdt vii 123 , Thuc i 04 , Strab p 830 , i 
Pans 111 18) 

Apia (’Awfa, sc TTj), the Ajnan laud, an 
ancient name of Peloponnesus, especiallj 
Argolis, said to have been so called from Apis, 
a mythical kmg of Aigos The name is prob 
ablj from the root ap (whence aqua), and corre- 
sponds with the Slavonic Morea hom more = 
mare If originally apphed to the TVestem plain 
of Argolis, ‘‘Waterland’ would be appropriate, 
and, as its apphcation e'rtended, the significance 
was lost (cf ApiTLrv) (PELO^o^^■I;sus , Apis] 

Apicata, wife of Sejanus, was divorced by 
linn, A D 23, and put on end to hei own life on 
the execution of Sejanns in 31 (Tac Ann iv 3, 
11 , Dio Cass Iviii 11) 

Apioius, the name of three notorious glut- 
tons. — 1 Tlie first lived m the tune of Sulla, 
and 18 said to have procured the condemnation 
of Rutfiius Rufus, B c 92 — 2 The second and 
most renowned, M Gabius Aptcius, flourished 
under Tibenus After squandering upwards 
of £800,000 upon his stomach he found that 
httle more than 80,000 remamed , upon which, 
despairing of bemg able to satisfy the cravmgs 
■of hunger from such a pittance, he forthwith 
hanged himself But he was not forgotten 
Sundry cakes {Apicia) and sauces long kept 


alive his memory, and his name passed into 
a proverb in all matters connected with the 
pleasures of the table (Tac Ann iv 1 , Dio 
Cass Ivii 19, Athen p 7, Plm viii 209, ix GO, 
xix 137, Juv IV 23, Sen de Vif Beat 11,4) 
— 3 A contemporary of Trajan, sent to this 
emperor, when he vias in Partlna, fresh oysters, 
preserved by a skilful process of his own 
(Athen p 7) — The treatise we now possess, 
beanng the title Cvelii Apicn de Opsoniis 
et Condimentis sive de Be Cithnnria, Libri 
decent, is a sort of Cook and Confectioner’s 
Manual, containing a multitude of receipts for 
cookery It was probably compiled in tlie Srd 
century ad by some Caehns who entitled it 
Aptcius to mdicate its subject, and should 
perhaps correctly be called Caehi Apicius — 
Edit Schnch Heidelb 1874 
Apidanns (’AnSards, Ion ’HviSavtSs), a river 
in Thessaly, which flows into the Enlpeus near 
Pharsalus 

Apiolae, a town of Latinm, destroyed by 
Tarqumius Prisons (Liv i 85, Diony in 49) 
Apion (’Airfisv), a Greek grammarian, and a 
nativ e of Oasis in Egypt, studied at Alexandria, 
and taught rhetoric at Rome in the reigns of 
Tibenus and Claudius In tbe reign of Caligula 
he left Rome, and in A d 88 he was sent by the 
inliabitants of Alexandria at the head of an 
embassy to Cohgnla to bnng forward complaints 
agamst the Jews residuig in then city Apion 
was the author of many works, all of which are 
now lost Of these the most celebrated were 
upon the Homenc poems The extant glosses 
bearmg his name are not genuine, but those 
winch he did write were used by Apollonius the 
Sophist in his Homenc Lexicon He also 
wiote a work on Egypt in 5 books, ana a work 
against tlie Jews, to winch Josephus replied in 
his treatise Apntnsf Aqnon 
Apion, PtolemaeuE [Ptolemaeus Apion ] 
Apis ^A-kis) 1 The Bull of Memplus, w or 
shipped as a god among the Egyptians Tins 
Apis was regarded as the iiicamation of the 
supreme god Ptah, the god of the sun, and 
identified with Osins, whence Apis is called by 
Greek writers an nicnmation of Osins (Strab ji 
807 , Diod i 85 , Pint Is 20, 29) The Egyptians 
held the new Apis to be bom from a cow upon 
whom a spark from heaven fell at the death of 
the onginal Apis [see Seicipis] The symbol of 



Apis was a bull with the sun disk between its 
horns, the regular Egyptian svmbol for the sun 
The worship was mamtomed of the living 
mcarnate Apis (as well as of the dead Osins 
Apis, or Serapis) and the great temple for Ins 
honour was at Memphis He was called 
Epaphns by the Greeks and regarded as the 
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sou of Isis (Hdt 11 163) There were certain 
signs bj whicli he was recognised to be the god 
It was requisite that he should be quite black, 
base a white square mark on the foiehead, on 
his back a figure sunilar to that of an eagle, 
hai e two kinds of hair in his tail, and on Ins 
tongue a knot in the shape of a beetle When 
all these signs were discoiered, the animal 
was consecrated with great pomp, and was 
cons eyed to Memphis His birthdaj, which 
w as celebrated ei erj year, was his most solemn 
festn al , it was a daj of rejoicing for all 
Egjqit (Hdt 111 28 , Aelian, H A 11) The 
god w as allow ed to hi e only a certain number 
of years (Athen p 168) If he had not died 
before the expiration of that period, he was 
killed and bulled in a sacred well, the place 
of which was unknown except to the initiated 
But if he died a natural death, ho was 
buried publicly and solemnly , and as his birth 
filled all Egjqit wntli joy and festmties, so 
his death threw tho whole country into grief 
and mourning (Phn vni 184 , Pint Is 56 ) 
This account of his being put to death is not 
borne out by the monumental repiesentations 
of the Serapeum Pliny (/ c ) teils the story 
that the refusal to take food from the hand of 
Germanicus was an omen of death — 2 Son of 
PhoroneuB and Teledice or Laodice, succeeded 
his father in the kmgdom of Argos and the 
Peloponnesus generally, which was called Apia 
alter hun He ruled tyranicnlly and was slain 
bj Thelxion and Telchin From an confusion 
w ith the Egi-ptiou Apis, he is further stated to 
have migrated to Egjqit, founded Blemplus, and 
tohaiebeen deified as Serapis (Apollod n 1, 
1 , Euseb Citron 271) —3 bon of Telchm of 
Sicyon, also credited witli giving the name 
Apia to Peloponnesus (Paus ii 0, 7) —4 Son 
of the Arcadian Jason, slam bj Aetoliis (Pans 
T 1, 6) — 5 Son of Apollo, endow ed with the 
aits of healing and prophecy, bora at Nanpac 
tus, freed Argos from monsters He also was 
said to hai e been the origin of the name Apia 
(Aesch Siippl 262) No doubt the conierse 
was the truth and the name of the land was 
accounted for bj the larious local tiaditious 
Apis (’Amj), a citj of Egypt, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, on the border of the 
country towards Libya, about 10 stadia W of 
P iraetommn , celebrated for the w orsliip of the 
god Apis 

ApoDathmi (’Airoj3a0jioi), a place in Aigohs 
on the sea not farfiom Tyrea, where Danaus is 
said to have landed (Paus ii 88,4) 

Apodoti and Apodeotae (’AwdSwroi and 
’AiroSoroO, a people m the SE of Aetohn, 
betweem the Eienns and Hylaetluis 
ApolUnaris, Sidonius [SrooNius ] 

Apollinis Pr {'AirdWuuos &Kpo^ C Zihech 
or C Farina), a proinoiitorj of Zeugitana iii 
N Africa, forming the W point of the Gulf of 
Carthage = the Fulclin Promont Liv xxix 27 
Apollo (’AxrfA.A.oii'), one of the gieat dinnities 
of Greece In literature he is the son of Zeus 
and Leto, born w itli his tw m sister Artemis m 
Delos under Moimt Cynthiis, whither his 
mother had fled from the jealous anger of 
Hera The tliree deities Zeus, Apollo and 
Athene were regaided as embodnng in a 
special degiee the divme powers, so that the 
solemn appeal in oath or praj er is ZeG tc irdrep 
Kal'Aenvcdri Kal'AmWov {II ii S71, Ac) In 
Homer, houever, we find Apollo" only as the 
god of prophecy and ns the god who sends 
plagues The momfold attributes which will 
bo described weie the result parth of develop i 
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ment, but still more of tho sw eeping together of 
various local traditions and fonns of worship 
into the religion of this deitj, who became then 
representntii e It is probablj right to find tlic 
origin of most of these attributes in tho nature- 
worship of the god of Light, and though ui 
Homer the sun a as a separate deity [Helios], 
Apollo becomes afterwards identified with the 
sun itself as w ell ns with ideas belonging gener 
ally to light The phj sical conception, however, 
was gradually lost (though rev ived sometimes 
in art), and Apollo’s special provinces are pro 
phecj, music, poetrj and the preservation of 
the state from maladies It is very doubtful if 
we should refer the epithets XvKttos, Ac to this 
original idea of light , but there is little doubt 
that the names (polios and have 

this meaning Hence ApoUo is (1) the god of 
the year and its months, with epithets 
^optSuv, wplrys, veopitvios, ifiSopayerijs (cf 
Hdt V 1 57 , Aesch Th 781) the now and full 
moon, the 7th and 20th of each month were 
sacred to him [cf Diet Ant s v Daphne 

2 ) hona] He is tho god who brings back sun- 
slune and liglit in spring according to Hes 
Op 626 the sun went to Ethiopia in winter (ef 
Hdt II 24) This return was celebrated at 
Delphi in the Theophanin on tho 7th of the 
month Bysios which began the Apolhnean jear 
(see Diet A^it s v Thcophama ) It is now 
the general theorj , and is v erj likely correct 
that tho viotorj of Apollo over dragons and 
serpents at Delphi and Delos {Hymn ad Ap 
122, 178, Eur I T 1250) sj-mbohses the 
driving away of winter and darloiess by tin 
return of spring and light In this new the 
dragon is darkness, the arrow which slew it is 
tho raj of the sun (cf Eur H F 1090) It is 
possible also that the slajing of the giants 
Titj us and the Aloidac may refer to tho same 
battle agauist winter It maj bo observed, 
liowev er, that these legends maj also signify the 
prevalence of a now Greek religion over an 

j older local worship Apolloseems to liave been 
once tho riv al of Asclepius, to whom the 
serpent was sacred, and to have prevailed over 
him [Asci LPius] it IS not improbable that at 
Delphi, at Delos, at Plilegjae and elsewhere, 
there was an old serpent-worship, possibly 
a relic of tribes to whom tho sorpout was a 
totem, w Inch the Apolhnean w orslup ov erthrew, 
and tins would explain the expiation which 
Apollo had to make for tho slaughter of tho 
Python Such an explanation would not 
exclude the probabilitj that the dragon or ser- 
pent was regarded m the worship of Apollo as 
the Bvmbol of darlcness and w inter, and that 
tho araied dances at the Ephesian Ortygia and 
at Delos, like those of the Sain at Romp, 
represent an attempt of savage superstition to 
frighten away the powers of darhiess (cf 
Strab p 640 , Diet Ant s v Sah!) (2) As god 
of the sun and of the warmer part of the rear 
Apollo was honoured partly, though not solely, 
m the character of a god of harvest in certain 
festivals belonging to the summer and earlj 
autumn (Diet Ant sv Camea, Delta, Hyaein- 
ihta, Pyanepsta, Tharqcha) hence also comes, 
the epithet anaKKas (Paus x 15, 2) (8) The 

god ttho sends plagues {Hi 42 , Paus lx 86, 

3) , and, by a common sequence, he was also 
tho god of healing who av erted plagues (Eur 
Ale 220) This connexion with siclcness and 
death is no doubt owung to the observation that 
die heat of the sun favoured the spread of 
plagues, and that the sunstroke sometimes 
killed directly for his heahng character, besides 
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the belief that the god who brought sickness 
could also remove it, lus identification vuth the 
iioiship of Asclepius 18 also answerable Here 
belong the fepithets oCKtos, \olfitos, "raidivios, 
aKeatoSf irafaiv, oKe^iKoucos (which vas said to 
refer to lus staying the plague of Athena, Pans 
1 3,4), i-KiKoipios, optfer Apollo’s arrows slay 
men, as those of Artemis slay women (see the 
storj of Niobe) (4) The god of oracles The 
piophetic powei of Apollo is by some supposed 
to expiessthe idea that his light penetrated all 
darkness if it belongs to him as sun god it 
might better be legarded as a chaiactenstic of 
the all seeing smi ts ttiIpt' 4<popa koI u-dvr’ 
eTTOKoiet It is possible, however, that he 
became the deity of more oracular temples 
than any other god meiel 3 '’ because he was 
eientually regarded as the vicegerent and 
mouthpiece of Zeus (cf Aesch Etim IQ, II i 
72) and thus absorbed many local oracles The 
oracle of Zeus nt Dodona w as an earlier Greek 
oracle than, that of Apollo at Delphi, of which 
the notice m Jl ix 404 belongs to a late portion 
of the Iliad It is said that Zeus and Apollo 
shared the oracle of Branchidae, winch may 
account for his name Didjmaeus there (Steph 
s V AlSvpa) , or it may only express his 
twuiship wuth Artemis It is probable that 
Apollo occupied an oracular seat at Delphi 
once sacred to other deities in succession to a 
nature deity such as earth (Eum 1) , to Posei- 
don, whence the symbol of the dolphin and the 
names 8e\((tmos, Se\(pe?os , and probably 

to Dionysus {Hymn ad ApoU 319, Diet 
Ant B 1 OirtcuZum, where also an account of 
the numerous oraclee of Apollo in Greece and 
Asia Minor w ill be found ) Fiom oracular 
temples he has many surnames, such as Clarius, 
Lycius, Ismenius, Patareus (5) The foiindet 
of States and the leadei of colomes Tins at 
tiibute 18 commonly derived from the fact that 
naiigation began in spimg and that colonies 
started then, led by the god of sprmg It is 
better to assign a twofold reason that Apollo’s 
oracle sanctioned the enterprise of the colonists, 
and also that in most cases Apollo was the 
representatii e Hellenic god whose worship 
they earned with them These functions aie 
expressed in the epithets varp^os, apxvyfrns, 
Ac (see Thuc m 3), in that of ayvievs, 
because he presided over the city , in traditions 
of States founded by lus sons and giandsons, 
such as Ion, Dorus, Chaeron, Ac (see also 
Paus 1 42, 2,CaUim Hymn ad ApoU 55) (6) 
The god of expiation and purification 
<Td>TT]p, Kadapatos, larpSpavris Tins appeals 
especially in the atonmg rites at Delphi, luid in 
the atonement nt the Thargelia (see Diet Ant 
si), and 18 dwelt upon in the Euniemdcs 
Tins attribute may belong to him equally as 
the god of healing, as the god of oracles, and as 
the god of light (7) Apollo as the god of 
prophecy and oracular ivisdom (Od mu 488) 
was recognised also as the leader of the Muses, 
as the god of music and poetry (17 i 003 , Pind 
Hem v 23 , Paus i 18 4, x. 19 4) (8) The 

ideal of manly youth and beauty {Od nn 
8G , Hes Th 347) , hence a patron of athletes 
with the epithet Spopatos (9) Some have con 
nected wath the preceding the attribute of 
aypetis, aypevrys, Ac , which he had as god of 
hunting (Soph O C 1091 , Pans i 41 3) , but 
it IB more piobable that this, as in the case of 
Artemis, arose from th6 fact that m lanoua 
ancient local ^religions certain animals were 
sacred to him On the whole it is most prob 
able that in the consecration of the wolf to 
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Apollo, and in Ins names hvKciosj ^vKtjycy^s vro 
have, not the misinterpretation of a name 
meaning light, but the relic of an ancient 
totemistio rehgion m which a tribe whose totem 
was the wolf and whose animal worship was 
transferred to Apollo, at first imagmed as the 
w olf god and receivmg 
special sacrifice of the 
sacred animal of the 
I tnbe, and then re 
I gaided as the wolf- 
slay er {\vKoKr6vos, 

I Soph Hi G, cf Paus 
0 . 14, 7, Xen Anah 
11 2, 9 ) To this the 
story of the a ictory of 
the wolf (i e a wolf 
tribe) 01 ei the bull at 
Argos [Danaus], and 
the figure of a w olf on 
Aigi\ e coins (Paus ii 
19, 3) seem to point , 
and to this belongs the 
name of the Ly'ceum 
at Athens The shep 
herds, of whom in 
some districts he was 
a pation (cf his ser- 
vice to Laomedon ord 
Admetus), may have 
been glad to suppose 
bun the slayer of 
the wolf lather than 
its piotector It is lemarkable that Mars, 
between whom and Apollo a connexion has 
been tiaced, has the same sacred animal — 
Othei attiibutes It is probably best to ac- 
count in the same way for the story of the 
Tehnissians that ApoUo took the fonn of a 
dog, and also for the better known stones of 
Apollo Sminihens (t e the mouse god), wor 
shipped in several places under tliib title (strab 
pp 48b, 'G04, Ael H A xiii 5 , cf II i 39), 
and repiesented by Scopas with a mouse at his 
foot Some have supposed this to mean that as 
ban est god he destroyed the mice to sav e the 
crops it IS more likely that the mouse was the 
sacred ammal, and that the idea of its destruc- 
tion by Apollo came later when the anunal 
worship was transferred to him The dolplnn 
may have been sacred to lum for a similar 
reason, or from an association of Poseidon with 
Delphi mentioned above other reasons sug 
gested nie, that the dolphin symbohsed his 
chum to spring, when navigation began, or that 
it was merely a misinterpretation of the local 
name Delphi [For the laurel see DAPH^E ] — 
Worship of Apollo at Borne Tins was intro- 
duced under Tarquinius Superbus, when the 
Sibylline books were brought to Pome 
(Dionys iv G2,Dic7 Ant s v Libri Sibyllini) 
Hence he is called Cumaeus Apollo a temple 
was built to him bc 430 (Liv iv 25), the 
Ludi Apollinares {Diet Ant ) were celebrated 
from 212 b c onw ards, and the worship of 
Apollo, the giver of victorv nt Actiunl, was 
especially favoured by Augustus, who was even 
said to be the son of Apollo (Suet Aug 94) 
As a Greek divinity he was honoured by the 
Lcctisternium {Diet Ant s v) Apollo is in 
the more matured penods of Greek art gener- 
ally represented as a handsome beardless v outh 
As god of music with the lyre ho is alwnvs 
clothed, and wears the long tunic {xlrur 
opSoaTaSios), as m the Vatican statue of Apollo 
Citliaroedus (p 90), a copy of the statue by 
Scopas placed by Augustus in the Palatine 
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Apollo Cithoroedns (In the 
^ atlcan) 

■"he tarbanans from his 
butes of Apollo in art are 


"temple As the archer god, slayer of the dragon, 
he IS represented naked highly idealised by 

Praxiteles, as in 
the ‘ Sanroctonos ’ 
(p 89) , a type 
ivhich in later 
norks approaches 
more nearly a fe- 
minine character 
The so called ‘ Bel- 
vedere ’ Apollo IS 
a beautiful mnible 
copy of an on 
ginal in bronze , 
from a companson 
until a small bronze 
copy noiv at St 
Petersburg, it is 
seen that the left 
hand held the 
aegis, the right uas 
empty It is now 
generally thought 
that the original 
uas made after the 
Gallic repulse from 
Delphi B c 278, and 
tliat Apollo IB here 
the indignant uar 
like god repelling 
temple The attn 
the dolphin, the 
griflin [sup 
posed to bo 
dern ed from 
his connexion 
with Hyperbo 
rean lands], the 
w olf (Pans X 
14), and the 
mouse (ns 
Apollo Smin 
theus), the 
laurel croivn, 
the bow, the 
lyre, and the 
tripod A fa 
X ounte subject 
with inse pain 
ters IS the 
carry mg off of 
the tnpod by 
Heracles and 
its restoration 
to Apollo 

The Bolvedero Apollo (in the 1 atlcan) (PttUS X 13, 

Htn VOLFS ) 

Apollocrates {‘ATroWoKpdrrts), elder son of 
Dionysius the Younger, was left by his father 
m command of the citadel of Syracuse, but was 
compelled by famine to surrender it to Dion, 
about B c 354 (Pint Dionijs 37 , Strab p 259 ) 
Apollodorus (‘Aro\\6So>pos) —1 Of Amphi- 
polis, one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
was intrusted in n c 331, together with Meiies, 
"With the administration of Babylon and of all 
the satrapies ns far ns Cihcia (Curt v 1 , Diod 
XVII 64) — 2 Tyrant of Cassandrea (formerly 
Potidaea) m the peninsula of Pallene, obtained 
the supreme power in ii c 879, and exercised it 
■with die utmost cruelty He was conquered 
and put to death by Antigonus Goiiatas (Polxb 
Tu 7, Polyaen vi 7, Pans iv 5, 1) — 3 Of 
Uarystns, a comic poet, probably lived b c 
300—260, and was one of the most distmguished 
of the poets of the new Attic Comedy It was 
from him dint Terence took his Hecyra and 
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PliOrmio — 4 Of Gela in Sicily, a comic poet 
and a contemporary of Menander, lived Be 
840-290 He is frequently confounded with 
Apollodorus of Carystns Tlie fragments of both 
are edited by Memeke — 6 A Granunanan of 
Athens, son of Asclepiades, and pupil of An 
staichus and Poiiaetiiis, flourishod about B c 
140 He wrote a gieat number of woiks, whicli 
have penshed, among them the Chromca, a 
history of the world from the fall of Troy to Ins 
own time, and a geographical treatise — both in 
trimeter iambics His survinng work is the 
Bthhothcca, which consists of three books and 
IS of considerable value It contains a well 
arranged account of the mythology and the 
heioic ago of Gieeco it begins with the ongin 
of the gods, and goes down to the time of 
Theseus, w hen the woiL suddenly breaks off — 
IZihUons By Heyne, Gottingen, 1803, 2d ed , 
by Clavner, Pans, 1805, with a French traiisla 
tion , by Westennann in the Mytliograjilii, 
Brunswick, 1848, by Hercher, 1874 Its genu 
ineness is, however, doubted by some writers 
(see Herchei, and C Robert, Berlin, 1873)— 
6 Of Pergamns, a Greek rhetorician, taught 
ilietoric at Apollonia in his adv anced age, and 
had as a pupil the young Octavius, afterwards 
the emperor Augustus (Strab p 025, Suet Aug 
89) — f A painter of Atliens, llonnshed about 
n c 408, with whom commenced a new period m 
the history of tlic art He made a ppreat advance 
in colouring, and invented aerial perspective, 
the treatment of different planes, and the right 
management of chiaroscuro (Plin ■xxxv 09 sec 
further Diet Ant ii 409) Hence lie vras the 
founder of the art of landscape painting — 8 An 
architect of Damascus, hv ed under Trajan and 
Hadnan, by the latter of whom he was put to 
death He built the fonim and the column of 
Trajan 

Apollonia A-roWayia ’AiroWaiytarTis) 1 
(Polhna or PoUona), an impoitant town in 
Illyria or new Epirus, not far from the mouth 
of the Aous, and 60 stadia fioiii the sen It was 
founded by the Comithinns and Corcyiiieans, 
and was equally celebrated ns a place of com 
merce and of learning , miny distinguished 
Romans, among others the young Octavius, 
afterwards the emperor Augustas, pursued their 
studies here Pci-sons travelling from Italy to 
Greece and the E , usually landed either at 
Apollonia or Dyirliaclunra , and the Tia Egna 
tin, the great high road to the East, commenced 
at Apollonia or, according to otliers, at Dynha 
chium (Time i 26, Stiab pp 316,822, Pans v 
21,12) [Egmtiv Vlv } — 2 (Pohna), a town 
in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatio, between 
Tliessalonica and Amphipohs, and S of the lake 
of Bolbe (Phn iv 88, Atlieii p 334)— 3 (Strt 
boh), a town in Thrace on the Black Sen, witli 
two liaibours, a colony of 3Iilotus, afterwards 
called Sozopohs, whence its modem name, it 
had a celebrated temple of ApoUo, from which 
Luculliis earned away a colossus of this god, 
and erected it on tlie Capitol at Rome (Hdt iv 
90 , Strab pp 819, 541) — 4 A castle or fortified 
town of the Locn Ozolae, near Nnupactus — 
5 A town m Sicilj', on tlie N Const It lay 
near Haluntinin, a little way inl(Uid, and seems 
to have been a Sikel town whose name was 
changed when the neighbouring Greek colonists 
brought in the worslup of Apollo It is probabl v 
the modem Polhna (Cic Fcrr ui 43, v 33, 
Diod XIV 72 )— 6 {Ahullionte), a town in 
Bithymn on the lake Apolloniatis, through 
which the riv er Ehyndneus flows (Strab p 575) 
— 7 A town on the borders of My sia and Ly dm. 
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in the Gaicus ^allev, between Pergainiis and 
Saidi*? (Strab p 025) —8 A lonii in tnlestiim, 
between Caesarea and Joppa. — 9 A tomi in 
Assyria, in the distnct of Apolloniatis, throngli 
wlncli the Delas or Diiras (Dtala) Hows— 10 
[Marzn Susa), a town in Cyronaica and tbe 
harbour of Cyrenc, one of the 5 towns of the 
Pentapolis in Libya it was the birthplace of 
Eratosthenes —11 A L^ cian town on an island, 
probabli the island Dohchisto 

Apollonis {Palauiui), a city in Lydia, be 
tween Pergamua and Sardis It m as one of the 
M cities of Asia which were destroyed b\ an 
earthquake in the reipi of Tibciius (in 17) 
{Strab p 027 , Tac Ann ii 47 ) Its original 
name was Doidja it was a colony of Macedo- 
nian soldiers under tlie Selcucids about 2(>0 ji c , 
and was rofounded b\ Attains IL, who named 
it Ajiollonis after his mother, about 159 n c 
Apollonius (’AwoAAiii’ior) 1 Of Alnbanda 
in Cana, a rhctoi iciaii, taught rhetonc at Kliodcs, 
about nc 120 He was a \orv distinguished 
teacher of rhetonc, and used to ridicule and 
despise philosonhv Scaciola was present at 
his lectures (Cic dc Oral i 17, 75) Ho was 
surnamed 6 MoAoicdy, and must be distinguished 
from the follow mg — ^ Of Alnbanda, sumamed 
Molo, likewise a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at 
Ehodes, and nlw) dislingiiislied hinisclf ns a 
])leader iii the comts of justice (Strab p (155) 
In 11 c bl, when Sulla was dictator, Apollonius 
came to Romo as ambassador of the Rhodians, 
on which occasion Cicero heard him, Citcro 
also leceivcd instruction from Apollonius at 
Rhodes a few years later (Cic JSriit 89-91), and 
later still Caesar (Suet Jiil 4) — 3 Son of 
Archebulus, a .grammanan of jHe\aiidrin, in 
tlio first century of the Chnstian acra, and a 
pupil of Dahumis He ivrotc n Homeric Lexi 
con, based on glossaries of Apion, which is still 
extant, and though much interpolated, is a work 
of grout lalue — JJchlions By Villoi«on, Paris, 
1778, by H Tolliuf., Lugd Bat 1788, and by 
Bekkcr, Btrhn, 1883 — 4 Suninmed Dyscolns, 
‘ the ill tempered,’ a graminarian at Alesandria, 
m the reipis of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius 
(\ D 117-101), taught at Romo ns well ns Alev 
iindrin He and Ins son Hi nopi isus are culled 
by Pnscian tlio greatest of all grummarians 
Apollonius was (ho first who reduced grammar 
to anything like a system Of his nuintrous 
works onh 4 are extant 1 Tlrpl (rvvrd^fots rod 
X6yov pfpHv, ‘ do Constructione Oralionis,’ or 
'de Ordmutioiio sue Constructione Dictionuin,’ 
in 1 books, edited by Fr Sy Iburg, Frankf 1590, 
by I Bekkcr, Berlin, 1817 , and by A Butt- 
inoiin, 1878 2 ITfp! ai'rtLVup.la? 'dt Prono 

mine,’ edited by I Bekkcr, Berlin, 1814 3 

ITfpl crvi'Sea-fitot/, ‘ do Conjunctionibus,’ and 
4 rifpl ^irippij/utTa’i', ‘de Adioibiis,’ printed in 
Bekker’s Ancrilot n p 477, Ac Among the 
works ascribed to ApolloiiiuR by Suidus there is 
one — fp! KaTt\)icvafi^iris lorropias, on fichtions or 
forged Instones tins lias boon erroneoush sup- 
posed to be the same as the extant work 'larroplat 
dau/Mrlai, which purports to bo written by an 
Apollonius (miblished by Westormann, Para 
doa-o^rnp/(i, Brunswick, 1839, and Keller, 1877) , 
but it is now admitted that the latter woik was 
WTilten by an Apollonius who is othenvise uii- 
knowm — 5 Pergaeus, from Poigu in Pam 
phyhu, one of the greatest mathematicians of 
antiquity, commonly called the ‘ Groat Geo 
inotCT,' was educated at Alexandria under the 
successors of Euclid, and flourished about b c 
250-220 His most important work was a 
treatise on Conic Sections in 8 books, of which 
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the first 4, w ith the commentary of Eutocius, 
are extant in Grcelc , and all but tlie eighth in 
Arabic \Vc haxe also introdnotoi-y lemmata 
to all the 8, by Pappus Edited by Halley, 
‘ Apoll Peig Conic lib yiii,Ac,’ Oxon 1710 
fol The eighth book, is a conjectural lestora 
tion founded on the introductory lemmata of 
Pappus — 6 Bhodius, a poet and grammarian, 
son of Sillous or Hleus and Rhode, bom at 
Alexundnu (according to Athen p 288, and 
Aelian, IN ,4 \y 28, he was a citizen of Nau 
ciatis), wiote in the reigns of Ptolemy Philo, 
putoi and Ptolemy Epiphanes B c 222-181 
111 his youth he was instmcted by Calhiiiachus, 
but they aftcrwaids became bitter enemies 
Tlioir tastes w ere entirely different , foi Apol 
lonius admired and imitated the simplicity of 
the ancient epic poets, and disliked and de 
spiscd the artificial and learned jioetry of Culh- 
inachns Wlieii Apollonius read at Alexandria 
his jioem on the Argonautio expedition (A? ^o- 
nauitca), it did not meet with the approbation 
of the audience he attnbuted its failure to the 
intiigucs of Cullimachua, and reienged lumself 
by writing a bitter epigram on Calhniachua 
which is still extant (iniJi Grace xi 275) 
Calhiiinchns in lotum attacked Apollonius in 
Ins Ills, which was unitated by Ond in a poem 
of the same name Apollonius now left Alex- 
andria and wont to Rhodes, where he taught 
rhetonc w ith so iiinch success that the Rhodians 
lionoured him with then franchise hence he 
was tailed the ‘Rhodian’ Ho afterwards le 
turned to Aloxnndna, where ho road a reyised 
edition of hii A) gonaitltra with great applause 
He succeeded Eratostlienos ns chief hbrnnan 
at Altxandna, in the leign of Ptolemy Epiplia 
nos, about Bc 194, and appeals to lia\o held 
this office till his death TJio ArgonauHca, 
which consists of 4 books, and is still extant, 
giies a straightforward and simple description 
of the ndicntiires of the Aigonauts it is a 
close mntiition of tlio Homeric language and 
fct\]c, but exhibits marks of ait and labour as 
of one who is a student only of the heroic age, 
and thus forms a contrast with the nnturai 
genius and flow of tho Honieiic poems Still, 
although not an exception to the rule that tho 
AJexundrian poetry was deiiyatuo and anti- 
qiinnan, ratliei than oiiginnl, Apollonius Rho- 
dius 1ms left 118 the best of tho Alexandrian 
epies, presenting detached jiassagos of xmd 
and telling dosciiption, which must rank high 
ns jioetn, when tliey are taken out of their 
Bomowhnt dull and cold setting Among the 
Romans tho work was much read, and P 
Teientius Varro Atacinus acquired great lepu- 
tntioii by Ins tiaiislntion of it Tho Ai gonaniica 
of Valerius Plnccus is only a free imitation of 
it . — PJdthnns By Bruiick, Argentorat 1780 , 
by G Schaefer, Lips 1810-18 , by ’Wellauer, 
Lips 1828 , Merkel, 1854 Apollonius yyrote 
bey oral other yvorks yyhich are now lost — 7 
TyancnsiB or Tyanaous, i c of Tyana m Cappa- 
docia, a Pythagorean philosopher, was bom 
about 4 years before the Chnstian nern At a 
peiiod when there was a general belief in 
magical powers, it w ould appear that Apollonius 
obtained groat influence by pietondiiig to them , 
and yye may bchoye that his Life by Plulo- 
stratus giy cs a just idea of his character and 
reputation, hoiyeyer inconsistent in its facts, 
and absurd in its maryels Apollonius, accord- 
ing to PhilostratuB, was of noble ancestry, and 
studied fii-st under Euthydemus, of Taisus, 
but, being disgusted at the luxury of the inhabi 
tiuits, ho retired to the temple of Asclepius 
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at Aogae m Cilicm, piiidpcl, as was said, by some Christian miters— in Eusebius (iii 5, i\ IG) , in 
inspiration Here lie diielt from the age of 16 Ongcii, iiho had the biograplij of Jloomgenes 
to 20, regarded as liaiing especial faiour from before him {contr Ctls si 41), and m Sidoiiius 
the god, and, after a general studj of Greek Apolhnans {l^p Mil 8) These passages base 
philosophy, adopting that of Pjtliagoras and been reconUs discussed bj Professor Djer (Gods 
living the ascetic life of a strict Pythagorean of Greece), and in a dissertation bj Professor 
Ho subscquentlj trai elled throughout the East, Gildersleoi c IVe are led to the conclusion that 
Msiting Nitiei eh, Bab) Ion, and Lidia On his Aiiolloiiiiis was probably one of those entliu- 
ratum to Asm Minor, wo first hoar of Ins pre smsts of high aim and real urtue whoso claim 
tensions to miraculous power, founded, as it to di\ me power and inspiration was nolwholl\ 
would seem, on the possession of some diMiie a consciou-. imposture, hut was possibl) in 
knowledge denied fiom the Last From Ionia greater part a self deception His tenets were 
he crossed oicr into Greece, and from thciico to that the soul must bo liberated from tho fetters 
Rome, whoro ho armed just after an edict | of the Bcnsiial bodi hi punti of life and true 
against magicians had been issued b) Nero He • womhip of the highest god, hi pra)er and 
accordingl) rcinnincd Old) a short time at Rome, [ (oiitcinplation but not b) sacrilices that life 
and next wont to Spam and Africa, at Ahv j iniist be purified b) asceticism and doioted to 
aiidria he was of assistance to Vespasian, who tho goml of the world, and that tho highest 
was preparing to seize tlio empire The last j proficients in such iirtuis would liaie Riijicr- 
joiiriie) of Apollonius was to Ethiopia, whence natiinil powi rn such ns wire ascribed alike to 
ho rctiinied to settle in the Ionian cities On j P) thngoras and to \pollonius himself — 8 Of 
tho accession of Domitian, Apollonius was Tyro, a Stoic philosopher, who lived in the 
accused of exciting an iiisiiiTection against tho | reipi of Ptoleni) Viib tes,wriito a liistom of the 
t)rant ho loluntanl) surrendered himself and Stole phdosoph) from thi time of Zeno (Strab 
appeared at Home hi fore the oinperor , but 7">7) — 9 Apollonius and Tnnriscus of Tralles 
as hib destriietion seemed iinpeiidiiig, ho was j (about 170 ii e ), were two brothers, and the 
smuggled ont of Rome, or, as his admire rs I sculptois of tho group which is eonunonli 
avened, escaped bi tlio exertion of his suiicr M nown as tin Earm si bull repasi ntiiig tin 
natural powers Th< last i ears of his life wen punishment of Diree b) Z( thus and Anipliioii 
spent at Eph( hUs, will re he IS said to line e pro [Diiici J It was taken from Rhodes to Rom 
claimed the dcatli of tho t)riiit Doinitian at bi Asiniiis Polho, and aftorwanls t’lnced in the 
tho instant it took place It iiia) be noted that biths of Caniealla, where it was dug up in tin 
Dio Cassius emphatiealh mows Ins belief m sixteenth leiitun , and deposited in tiic 1 amesi 
this star) (hii (id /i» }t though earlier in the nalace It is now at Naph s These (.eiihitors 
hanie book (liii IH) he calls him an iiuiiostoi, belong to tho Jtilh iiistio Asiatii kcIiooId Their 
but does not seem to be aware that ho is there ^ work is great m its teiuli ring of analomv, but 
speaking of the same Apollonius Mini) of the drpirts from Hu roi>ose of senlptiire and prefers 
wonders which Pliilostratus relates in con passion and emotioh Their stile has man) 
nexionwith \pollomnh curioush coincide with points of likeness to that of Ages,nider as seen 
tho Clinstian ininiclts Tlio iiroclamation of i in his Laotooii — 10 Apollonius, a sculptor of 
the birth of Apollonius to liiB mother hi Proti UR, \thiiiH in tin Isiceiitnri DC Ilm work i« the 
and the iiieaniatioii of Proteus himself, the famous lleratles torso in the Valium, litlong 


chorus of swans which sang for jo) on the occa 
Sion, the c istiiig out of dciilp, raiRing the dead, 
and healing the sicl , the sudden disapi»aninees 
and ieappoaraiic(,4 of Apollonius, his ndi enturcs 
in tho caio of Trophonius, and tho sacred loici 
which called hmi at his death, to which iiiai bt 
added his claim us a teacher haiing nuthoriti 
to reform tho w nrld — cannot fail to suggofit the 
parallel passages m tho Gospel histon tVo 
know, too, that AiKiIloiiius was one among mam 
nials sot up b) the Eclectics to our Saiiour, 
an attempt renew i d hi tho English frecthmkeis 
Blount and Lord Herbert Still, it remains a 
doubtful question whether Pliilostratus was de 
liberatel) fabricating a parallel to please Julia 
Domna, who shared tho eclecticism appari iit m 
Alexander Sei erus w hen lie placed busts of 
Christ and of Apollonius, of Orpheus and of 
Abraham m Ins Laranurn, and who w ished foi 
soma riial to sot up against tho exclnsiic 
Clinstian religion — whether m short he was, ns 
Godet says, conseioush ojiposing a P) thugorenn 
Messiah to the Christian Slessiah, or w ns merclv 
(as seems more likeh) a credulous romaneei, 
weaving into liis narratii e besides what be dc 


mg to wbal is now called the ‘Attic Reiinis 
saiiei ' 

Apollopkancs rA-oA^o 7 >anjt), a jioet of the 
old Attn Coui(‘di, of whose comedies a few 
framneiits are i xUnt, hied aliout « c 400 
I ApSnuB or Ap&ni Pons (Almno), warm incdi- 
cinnl spniigs, near PatiiMum hence called 
Aquae PaWMime,weri mueh fre-quented by the 
sick (Plin n_J27, atxxi 01, Mart ii 12, Lucan, 
111 lOB, Claud Jif 0) 

Appla or Apia ( Aii-rfa, ’Aria), a tit) of 
Plirigia Pnentiaiia 

Appla Via, tin most celebrated of the Roman 
ro ids (reyiim uunini, Slat Sih ii 2, 12), was 
commenced bi Ap Claudius Caecus, when 
ci'iisor, II t 312 and was the gri at hue of com- 
iiiuiiicatioii between Rome and soutbeni Italv 
It issued from the Porta Cnprna, and passing 
tlirougli -Iricia, 1 rci Tabi mat , Appn roruw 
1 arr<tci}in,Fini(h,Foniuae JLii/nrime, &tnii 
cssa, and C(isifiniim,tcnninatod at Capua (131 
Roman miles) but was oieiilunlli extended 
tlirougli Calatia and CauiJuim to Benevrntum 
and fiiiall) tlienco through T’rnusia, Tarentuin 
and JJrta to Brunthsium Tlio total distanct 


rii od from tho earlier biographies of Apollonius bv this route from Rome to Bnuidisium was 
b) Maximus and Dniius, stones also from Greek , Sli'l miles A inuntioii of the route from Bone 
m)'thology and from the Gospels For nn csli ionium bv Cauusium and Barium to Bniiidi 
mate of the character of Apollonius wo hale 210 stum was first rcgulnrli constmeted and 
guide in the cursori allusions of Apuleius and generall) ndojited under Trajan, wnth the name 
Lucian, of whom the former seems to consider of Via Trajana, often called 1 la Appia It was 
him as a magician, tho latter os a teacher of a route, liowoier, sometimes used in earlier 
imposture to Alexander But we have some limes (c 17 by Horace), instead of tho regnlor 
striking testimony to liis peisonal virtue, and road to Bmndisium In Horace’s time also 
even to the punt) of some of his tenets, in trai ellers used the canal through tho Pontine 
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marshes fromPomm Appu , but a road also ran 
by tlie Bide of the canal (cf Strab p 238) 

The road from Capua bj Nucena to Ehegium, 
originally Via Popilia, is also sometimes called 
Via Appia 

Appiarms ('AnrtavSs), the Roman historian, 
was bom at AJcxnndria, and hied at Rome 
dunng the reigns of Trajan, Hadnan, and An 
tonmus Pius He nrote in Greek a Roman 
history ('Paj/iaTifA, or 'Pa/ioTin; /cTopfa), in 24 
books, arranged not svnchronistically, but 
cthnographicallj— that is, he did not relate 
the history of the Roman empire in chrono 
logical order , but he ga\e a separate account 
of the affairs of each country, till it waB ffiialh 
incoqwrafed in the Roman empire The 
subjects of the difTercnt liool s nere 1 Tlie 
kinglj jicnod 2. Itah 8 The Sainnites 4 The 
Gauls or Celtfi C Sicih and the other islands 
C Spam 7 Hannibal’s n ars 8 Libj a. Car 
thage, and Nnmidia u jrneedonia 10 Greece 
and the Greek states in Asia Jliiior 11 Sma 
and Parthia. 12 The nar iwth Mithndates 
13-21 The civil wars in 'I boohs, from those 
of ManiiB and Sulla to the battle of Actinm 
22 'EKoToyrarTla, corapnsed the liislorj of a 
hundred years, from the bittle of Actium to the 
licgiiiniiig of Vespasian’s rcipi 23 Tlie wars 
mth niyna. 24 Those with Arabia “We possess 
onlj 11 of those complete nnnith,thcCth, 7th, 

8th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, l/!th. lOtli, 17th. and „ . . 

J3rd there are fragments of several of the | gathering infonnation on mape and necro- 
iitheru The Parthian histoiT, which has come [ manej At length ho returned home, and spent 


Apsilao CArpl\ai,) a Scythian people in Col 
chip, N of the nv cr Phasis 
Apsines (’Ai^/fw/r), of Gadara m Phoenicia, a 
Greek sophist and rhetoncian, taught rhetoric 
at Athens about a d 285 Two of Ins works 
arc extant Tlepl rwv ji^pcov rov roXiriKov \6yov 
Ttxioj, which IS much interpolated and Ilepl 
Tail ^o’XWa'rKr/ifV&u' TrpoP\r]fxdTav, both of 
which arc printed m "Wolz, lihetor Graec 
Apsus (Crevasta), a river in lUyna (Nova 
Epirus), flowing into the Ionian sea (Strab p 
81C , Cues B C in IS, Ac , Appian, B C u 60) 
Apeyrtus [AusiUTUs ] 

Apta Julia (Apt), chief towm of the Vul 
pontes in Gallia Narboiieiisis, and a Roman 
colony 

Aptera (’Airrepa 'Anripcuos Palacokas- 
iron on the G of Suda), a town on the W 
coast of Crete, 80 stadia from Cj donia (Strab 
p 479) 

Apuani, a Lignnan people on the Macra, 
were subdued b\ the Romans after a long 
resistance and transplanted to Samnium, b c 
180 (Liv xjcxiv 2, 20, 82, vl 1, 38, 41) 
Apuleius, of Madaura in Africa, was bom 
about A B 114, of respectable parents He 
received the first rudiments of education at 
Carthage, and afterwards studied the Platonic 
philosophj at Athens He next travelled 
extensively, vnsiting Italy, Greece, and Asia, 
liccoming initiated in most mjstenes, and 


down to us as part of the 11th book, is not a 
V ork of Appian, bufincrelv a compilation from 
Plutarch’s Lives of Aiitonv niid Crassus Ap 
plan’s worl is a compilation His stylo is clear 
md simple , but he possesses few ments as an 
historian, and he frcqonitlj makes blunders 
Thus, for instance, ho places ‘'aguntum on the 
N of the Ibcrufi,’ and states that it takes onlj 
half a day to sail from ®!paiu to Britain Never 
v'leless he is an indispensable autlionlj for the 
leriod of the civil wars, and in other ixirtions 
lias preserved for us records of writers whose 
works havr perished —JJdiltoin Scliweig 
h luscr, 1785, Bekker, 1852 
1870 

Applas, a njTnph of flic Applaii well, which 
was situated near the toinplo of Venus Gene 
tnx in the fonim of Tnhus Caesir It was 
surrounded bj statues of nniiphs, called 
Apptatlca (Ov A -1 1 82,8, Phii xxxvi 38) 
Appli Forum [rone vr Arm] 

Appuleius [Arirnnus] 

Appuleius Satumluus [Svtuummjp] 
Aprics (’A-pfijr, ’A-rpfar), a king of EgjTit, 
the Pharaoh Hoplira of Scripture, succeeded 
his father Psaminetiehus II and reigned lie 
583-570 He increased the number of Greek 
merccnancB to 30,000, which roused the jcalousj 
of the EgiTitian soldiers, who mutinied on the 
occasion of an unsuccessful attempt against 
Cyrene TJiej chose Amasis, the king s brother 
in lav , ns their leader, and defeated Apries and 
hit, mercenanes Amasis allowed him to reign 


about two jears at Romo , but soon afterwards 
undertook a new journcj to Alexaiidnn On 
ins wav thither he was taken ill at the town of 
Oca, and was hospitablj received into the 
house of a voung man, Sicinius Pontianus, 
whose mother, a very ncli widow of the name 
of Fudcntilla, ho mnmed Her relntiv es, bomg 
indignant that so much wealth should pass out 
of tlie fiunilj, accused Apuleius of gaming 
the nffectioiis of Pudentilla hj charms and 
magic spells Tlie cause w is heard nt Sabrata 
before Claudius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, 
A V 173, and the defence {Apologia) spoken 
Mendelssolin, 1 bj Apuleius is still extant Of Ins subsequent 
, cnrcf r wc know little, except that be lectured on 
rlietoricntCartlmgc, nnddeclaimed in public with 
great applause Tlie most imjiortnnt of the ex 
tant works of Apiilems are I Mctamorplioscon 
sen dc Asino Anreo Libri XI This cele 
brnted romance is imitated from the Aovkws t) 
ovos of Lucian, but has much that is the fruit 
of Apuleius’ own imapnation 'or researches, 
nolablj the tale of Cupid and Psjche, and the 
stones of bandits, magicians, jugglers and 
pnests It IS a satire in the guise of a fantas 
ticnl autobiogniplij of a supposed Lucius who 
IS traiisfonncd bj an eiicliantrocs, with whom 
he IB m love, into an ass, in which Bliape he 
has opjiortunitieB for observing the follies of 
men, until lie is restored to his natural form 
bj the pnests of Isis It seems to have been 
intended ns a satire upon the hjpoorisy and 
debauchery of certain orders of pnests, the 


SIX years jointly w itli himself, and then pnt him I frauds of juggling pretenders to supernatural 
to death (Hdt ii 151) I jiowers, and the general profligacy of public 

Aprontus 1 Q, one of the worst instru moials A vein of injsticism, however, runs 
ments of Verres in oppressing the Sicilians — through the work, and there are some who dis 
2 L , served nndor Driisus (a n 14) and Gei- i cov'er n more recondite meaning, and especially 
manicuB (16) in Gtnnanj In 20 ho was pro bishop Wiirhurton, Divme Legation of 

consul of Africa, and praetor of Lov tr Gorrannj, Moses, who has at great length endeavoured to 
where he lost his lift in a war against the | prove, that the Asi was written with the 

Fnsii Apronius had two daughters one of view of recommending the Pagan religion in 
whom was married to Plautius Silvanus, the ' opposition to Chnstianitj, and especiallj of 
other to Lentnlus Gactuhtus, consul in 20 i inculcating the importance of imtiation into 
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the purer mystene'; The well-kuown and { from Epirus and Gree<'e The Apulians jomed 
beautiful episode of Cupid and Psyche is mtro j the Somnites against the Eomans, and became 
duced in the 4th, 5tli, and 6th books Tins, 1 subject to tlie latter on the conquest of the 
whatever opmion we mav form of the principal | Saninites 

narrativ e, is evidently an allegory, and is gene i Aquae, the name given by the Romans to 
rail V understood to shadow forth the progress ot I many medicmal spnngs and batlimg places 
the soul to perfection IL Flm tdorum Inb'} i ' (Phn vxxi 1-61) —(1) AtjBeuae or Colo- 
JF An Anthology, coiitammg select evtracts ' ma Aurelia Aquensis (Baden-Baden) 
from various orations and dissertahons, collected (2) Apollinabes, in Etmna between Sabate 
probably bv some admirer UX Be Deo and Tnrquimi = ‘Plioebi vada’ (Mart ii 42,7) 
Socratis Liber TV Be Dogmate Platoms (3) Bormonis, applied to spnngs at Bonrbonne 
Libri tree Tlie first book contains some VArchambault m Alher, and also to those at 
account of the speculative doctrines oi Plato, Bonrbonne m Saute Marne Bormoma was 
the second of liis morals, the tlurd of Ins logic a Celtic deity of medicmal spnngs (4) Clti 
V BcMundo Liber A translation of the work llae, rmneral spnngs in Sammum near the 
vepladtruoa, atonetinieascnbedtoAnstotle ^■I ancient town of Cntilia, uliich pensbedm earlv 
Apologia sue deMagia Liber Tlie orationde times, and E of Eeiite There was a celebrated 
scribed above, delivered before Claudius Ma\i lake in its neighbourhood with a floating island, 
mns — The style of Apuleius is stilted and pre which i\ as regarded ns the umbilicus or centre 
tentious, and Ins wntmgs are stated bj Mncrobius ofltalv Vespasian died at this place ^Dionys 
to have been of small account His novel, how- Ll5,Mncrob Sat i 7,Sen in 2o,Strab 
ever, IS amusing, and m spite of its licentious p 228, buet Tep 24) (5) Gbatlvnae, Ai* in 

tone, must be v lined ns mstnictive m several Savov on Lac dc Boiirget (6) Mattlvcae 
features of the penod to which it belongs, ns or Fovtes Mattlvci (TT^tesbndeii), m the land 
well ns for tlie benutv of the allegory of Cupid of the Jlattiaci m Germnnv (7)Ivisrsci, Boiir 
and Psyche — Editions By Hildebrand, 1842, ' ion Z’Anci m Saune ef Loire (8) Passeris, 
Oudendorp, 1823, cd princcps, Rome, 1469, in Etrunn between Volsiiiii and Forum Cassi 
Metainoipli bv Evssenbardt, 1869, O Jnlm, (Mart vi 42) now Baciicco, 5 miles N of 
1856 , cf Fnedl inder, iSittem/esc/i vol i T-ifcrbo (0)PATAVI^AE[A^o^IFo^s] (IO)Slv- 

Apulia or Appulia {’A-irouAfa Aplilus or tive (Atx), n Roman colonv in Gallia Rarbon 
Appillus, ’A-ouAoi) The ‘ waterland ’ [root ensis, founded bv bextiiis Calvinus, n c 122 , 
ap, aqua, see Apla] It is probable tliat the its mineral waters uerei^long celebrated, but 
name first belonged, as Strabo says, to the plain were thought to have lost mneh of their efScacj 
just north of M Garganus, which is evtremelj m the time of Augustus Near this place 
well watered As the name was extended the Manus defeated the Teutom, n c 102 (Strab 
meaning was lost, and Horace wntes ‘ Siticu pp 178, 180) It is 18 miles N of Marseilles 
losae Apnliae,’ and ‘Daunus pauper aquae’ , (11) Solis (j?fjf7/) in Britain called‘'T5aTa Ssp/ia 
(Epod 8, 16 , Od 111 80, 11), m reference to ^ m Ptol ii 8, 28 (12) STATrELLo: (Acqtti), a 

the plains of Northern Apulia, and m summer , town of the Statielli m Lignna, celebrated for 
It included, m its widest signification, the whole its warm baths (Strab p 217 , Plm vxxi 4) 
of the SE of Italy from the river Frento to j (18) Tabbellve, on the Atums (.lifoiii), now 
the promontory lapygium, and was bounded on ' Bfzes (14) Taubi in Etrunn, 8 rmles N of 
the N by the Frentani, on the E by the Civiti Vecchia novr Bagiii di Ferrafa 
Adriatic, on the S by the Torentme gulf, and j Aquae, m Ainca 1 (JLfcj iga, Ru ), m the 
on the ‘W’ bv Sammum and Lucama, thus m- j mtenor of Manretama Caesanensis — B Cali 
cludmg the modern provancesof Ban, Otranto < dae (Gitrbos ox Sainmam VEnf),cm thegulfof 
and Capitaliata, m the former kmgdom of Caitlinge — ^ Reclae (Sainmam Tritzza), m 
Naples. Apulia m its narrow er sense was tlie the N part of Bvzacena— 4 Tacapita>ae 
countrv E of Sammum on both sides of the An (Sammat-cl-EJiabs), at the S extremitv of 
fidns, the Dauma and Peucetia of the Greeks Bvzacena, close to the large citv of Tacape 
the whole of the SE port was called Calabnabv (Kliabs) 

the Romans The Greeks gave the name of Aqnlla 1 Of Pontus, translated the Old 
Dauma to the N part of the countrv from the Testament into Greek, m the reign of Hadrian, 
Frento to the Aufidns , of Peucetia to the probably about aj) ISO Only a few fragments 
countrv from the Aufidus to Tarentum and 1 remam, which hav e been pnbhshed m the 
Brundisium, and of lapygia or Messapia to the editions of the Hexapla of Ongen— 5 Julius 
whole of the remammg S part though they Aquila, a Roman junst quoted m the Digest, 
sometimes included under lapygia all Apulia lived under or shortlv before the reign of 
in its widest meamng (Strab pp 277, 283, 285 , Sephmins Severns, a d i93-19S — 3 L Pontius 
Ptol m 1, 15, 72 ) The NW of Apulia is a Aquila, a fnend of Cicero and one of Caesar’s 
plam, but tlie b part is trav ersed by the E murderers, was killed at tlie battle of IMutina 
branch of tlie Apennines, and has onlv a small b c 43 (Appian, B C n 183 , Dio Cass vlv i 
tract of land on the coist on each side of the 33, 40, Cic Phil xi 6, viii 12, Fain x S3) — 
mountains The country was verv fertde, 4 AqualaRomanns, a rhetoncan, whoprobablv 
especiallv in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, lived in the third centurv after Christ, wrote a 
and afforded excellent pasturige , but the plam small work entitled Dc Pipnns Sentcntiariini 
of Northern Apuha, nch in winter, became dry cf Elociifionis, which is usuallv prmted with 
m summer, and the flocks were then driven to ' Rutilius Lupus — Editions Bv Euhnken 
tlie upland V alleys of Sammum and the Lugd Bat 1768, reprinted with additional notes 

The population was of a mixed nature m j by Frotscher, Lips. ISSI 

legend they are said to have settled m the AquRaria (Alliowareali), a town on the 
country under the gmdance of lapyv, Daumus, ! coast of Zeugitana in Africa, on the IV side of 
and Peucetius, three sons of an Hlyrian kmg, t Hetmaeum Pr (C Bon), the E extremitv of the 
Lvcaon But the lapvgion or Messapian nee Gulf of Carthage It was a good landing place 
seems to have more aflmity to Greeks than to the m summer (Caes B C ii 28) 

Italian stock It may be conjectured that this Aquilela (Aqnileiensis Aqitileia or Aglar), 
part of Italv was peopled bj Pelasgian tribes a town m Galhn Transpadana at the very top 
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of the Adriatic, between the rivers Sontius and ' of the Cherusci is mentioned os pnest (Tac 
Natiso, about CO stadia from the sea It was Ann i 37, 39, 43, 57, see Colom.\. AGRIPPI^A) 
founded by the Eomans m B c 182 as a Arabia (r ’Apoflfct ’'Apoif', pi 'ApajSes, *'Apa 
bulwark agomst the N barbarians, and jSoi, Arabs, Arabiis, pi ArTbes, ArabI Arabia), 
IS said to have derived its name from a country at the SW extremity of Asia, formmg 
the favourable omen of an eagle {aqmla) a large penmsula, of a sort of liatchet shape, 
appearing to the colonists (Liv xl 34, xhu bounded on the W by the Arabicus Srvus 
17 Yell Pat i 15) As it was the key of Italy {Bed Sea), ou the S and SE bv the Erv- 
on’the NE , it was made one of the strongest thraeum SIare {Gulf of Bab el-Mandeb and 
fortresses of the Eomans (Amm Marc xxi 12) Indian Ocean) and on the 17E bj the Persi 
F rom its posifaon it became also a most flourish CES Srsus {Persian Gulf) On the N or land 
inn- place of commerce the Yia Aeimha was side its botmdanes were somewhat indefimte, 
continued to tins town, and from it aU. the roads but it seems to have mcluded the whole of the 
to Ehaetia, Noricum, Pannoma, Istna, and desert country between Egypt and Syna, 
Dalmatia branched oS Under Diocletian it on the one side, and the banks of Qie Euphrates 
was the chief city of Venetia and Histna on the other, and it was often considered 
Ausomus {Ord Nob TJrb C) reckons it as to extend eien further on both sides, so as 
nmtli of the cities of the Eoman Empire iii the to include, on the E , the S port of Mesopo- 
4 th centniy , and in Italy mferior only to Eome, tamia along the left bank of the Euphrates, 
Milan, and Capua It was taken and com- and, on the YT , the part of Palestme E of the 
pletely destroy^ by Attila m aji 432 , its in- Jordan, and the part of Egypt between the 
habitants escaped to the Lagoons, where Venice Bed Sea and the E margin of the N fle valley, 
■was afterwards built which, even as a port of Egvpt, was called 

Aquilia Severn, Julia, a vest il virgin, nhom Arabiae Komos In the stricter sense of the 
Elagabalus married, after divorcing Paula (Dio name, which confines it to tlie pemnsula itself, 
Cass Irxix. 9) Arabia may be considered ns bounded on the 

Aquillius or Aquilius 1 M’ , consul r c X bv a hue from the head of the Bed Sea (at 
129, finished the war against Aristomcus, son of Suez) to the mouth of the Tigris {Shai-el-Arab) 
Eumenes of Pergamus He laid doivn the winch just about comcides -with the parallel of 
road m the provmce of Asia from Ephesus to 30° E let It was divided mto 3 parts 
Apamea On his return to Eome he was (1) Arabia Petraea (^ rerpata ’Apaffia KW 
accused of maladministration in his province, part of Bl Hejaz), mclndmg the tnongnlar 
but was acqmtted by bnbing tlie judges (Just ' piece of land between the two heads of the Eed 
■vxwi 4 , Yell Pat ii 4) — 2 M’ , consul b c 1 Sea (the peninsula of M Sinai) and the country 
101, conquered the slaves m Sicilv, iiho had inimediateli to the N and NE , and called 
revolted under Athemon Li 03 he was accused from its capital Petra, n bile the literal signifi- 
of maladnumstration in Sicilj, but vas ac cation of the name ‘Eockv Arabia ’ agrees also- 
quitted In 88 he went into Asia ns one of the with the nature of the country , (2) Arabia 
consular legates in the Mithndatic war he was Deserta {El-Jebet), mclndmg the great Svriaii 
defeated and handed over bi the inhabitants of Desert and a portion of the interior of the 
M-vtilene to Mitlindates, who put him to death Arabian peninsula (8) Arabia Felix {El- 
by pouring molten gold down his tliroat Nejed, El-Beqas, El-Yemen, El Hadrainauf, 
(Appian, Mif/irid vii 10, 21, Yell Pat ii 18, Oman and Ef-Hc/er), consisted of the whole 
Cic pro Leg Han 5 , Atheu p 213 ) coiuitn not included in the other two diYisions , 

AquiUiim GalluE [Gu-les] the ignorance of the ancients respecting the 

Aquilonla (Aquilonus), a town of Samniuin, interior of the penmsula leadmg them to accept 
E of Bovianum, destroved by the Eomans in the name Arabia Felix, although much of it 
the Samnite wars (Liv x 88-48) consists of a sandy desert of steppes and table 

Aquinum (Aquinas Agiiniol, a town of the ' land, interspersed with Oases (TFndis), and 

Yolscians, E of the river Melpis, m a fertile | fringed with mountams, between which and the 
country , a Eoman mumcipium and afterw ards ! sea, especially on the W coast, lies a belt of 
a colony , the birth place of Juvenal , cele I low land (called TchCnnaJi), mtei-sected bv 
brated for its purple di e (Strab p 237 , Tac | numerous mountain torrents, which irrigate 
Hist 1 88, 11 G3 , Hor Ep i 10, 27 , Juv in the strips of land on their banks, and produce 
819, Cic I^iil II 41, lOGJ 1 that fertility mth which the ancients credited 

Aquitania 1 Tlie countrv of the Aquitaiii, the whole peninsula (Strab p 7C7 , Diod ii 48 , 
extended from the Garumna (ff (iron lit) to the Mein, m 8,PIm vi 142 f) [Tlie name -Fehar 
Pyrenees, and from the ocean to Gallia isar | or fvSaipwr, or in Plin v 65 beala, is said to 
bonensis, it was first conquered by Caesai’s have arisen from the Semitic word Jaman 

legates, and agam upon a revolt of tiie inhabi meamng ' right side ’ — i e ' south ’ — ^bemg mis 

tants m the tune of Augustus (Caes B G i 1, interpreted to mean ‘ luckj ’ ] Tlie -width of 
vui 46,Appiaii,E G i 92 , Dio Cass xl-viii 49, the I’elitlmah is, in some places on the 'N 
Suet Aug 21 ) — 2 The Eoman province of coast, as much as from one to two days’ joumey- 
Aquitonia, formed m the reign of Augustus, but on the other side it is very narrow , except 
was of much wider extent, and was bounded on at the E end of the peninsula (about Muscat 
the N by the Ligens (Loire), on the W bj the in Oman) where for a small space its ividth is 
ocean, on the S bv the Pyrenees, and on the again a daj’s journey — The inhabitants of 
E by the Mona Cevenna, which separated it Arabia were of the Semitic race Tlie HW 
from Gallia Narboneusis (Strab p 177 , Phn district (Arabia Petraea)wns mhabited by the 
IV 108 ) — Yhe Aquitani were one of the three various tribes which constantly appear m 
races which inhabited Gaul, thev were of Jewish lustorv the Amalekites, Midianites, 
Ibenan or Spanish origin, and differed from the Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites Ac The 
Gauls and Belgians in language, customs, and Greeks and Eomans called the inhabitants by 
physical p^cuhantj (Dio Cass Ic , Strab 7 c) the name of Nvbathaei, whose capital was 
Ara TJblomm, m the Civil as JJbiomm Petra (Jos Ant xiv 1, 4, Ptol v 17) The 
(= Cologne) was a sanctuary foi the surround people of Arabia Deserta were called Arabes 
mg province, not merely for the Ubii, since one Scenltae {'S.KtiviTai), from their dwellmg in 
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tents, and Arabes Komndes (No^dBtr), from cns o/ S!(er),vrlnclinmstin Strato's tmto 
tlieir mode of Irfe, wliicli vnxs that of ■wandering have extended 40 miles north of its present 
herdsmen, who supported themselves portly hy limit, and included JjnAc Ttm<:ah Tlio upjicr 
their cattle, and to a great evteut also hy the part of the sea was known at a very early 
plunder of caravans, as their unchanged do- penod , hut it was not explored in its whole 
scendants, the £edoi«ns, stilldo The people of extent till the mantimo expeditions of the 
the Tciinnia/i were (and are) of the same nice, Ptolemies Eespecting its other name sec 
hut their position led them at an early period EivVTHJI^aeuii Maiie 

to cultivate both agriculture and commerce, Arabis (''ApajSis, also ‘Apdfitos, ''Ap^ts, 'Ap- 
and to build considerable cities The chief -aPis, and ’AprdjSior Fooralhj or Aghor), a 
tnbes were known hv the following names, mei of Gcdrosia, filling into the Indian Oce in 
begiimmg S of the Nabathaci on the AV 1000 stadia (100 geo" miles) AV of the month 
coast the Thamydeni and Mmaei (m of the Indus, and dii iding the Orltee on its W 
the S part of Hcjac) m the neighbom from the Arabltae or Arbies on its E , who had 
kood of Mac oraba (Afcccn) , tlie Sabaei and a city named Arbis on its E bank (Strab ji 
Homeritao m the SW part of the peninsula 720, Ptol vi 19) 

(Yemen ) , on tlie SE coast, the ChatnimolUae Arabiscn (ilanqucr), a town of the Lusitmi 
and Adramitae (m El Hadramaut, n country on the right bank of the Tagus 
verv little known, eieii to the present dai) , on Arachnaenm ('Apax^°^oi), a mountain form 
the E and NE coast the Omanitae and Dam | mg the boundary between Argolis and Cormtlni 
cheni (in Oman, and El-Asha or El-Hcjcr) — i (Pans ii 25, 10) 

Prom the earliest know n period a considenible > Araclme, a Lydian maiden, daughtei- of 
traffic was earned on by the people in the X | Idmon of Colophon, a famous dyer in purple, 
(especially the Nabathnei) bvineaus of carai nils, Amclmc excelled in the art of weaving, and, 
and by those on the S and E coist bv sea, in proud of her Ulciit, ventured to cliallengo 
the prodnctions of their own countrv (chieflj Athene to compete with her Tlie work of 
gums, spices, and precious stones), and in those Athene showed the Olympian gods in all their 
of India and Ambia Besides this peaceful dignity Araclme produced a piece of cloth in 
mtercourso -with the neighbounng countries, I which the amoiim of the gods were woven, 
they seem to have made inihtarv expeditions and as Albeno was indignant at the taunt, and 
at an eatlx yicriod for there can be no doubt jealous of the faultless work, she tore it to 
that the Hyksos or Shepherd kings,’ who for ^ pieces. Amchne m despair hanged herself the 
some tmie ruled o\ er Lower Egypt, were goddess loosened the rope and saved her life, 
Arabians On the other hand, the\ have sue- , but the rope was clianged into a cobweb and 
cessfulh resi-ted all attempts to subjugate ' Arachne herself into a spider (apij;*^)> 
them The alleged conquests of some of the animal most odious to Athene (Or ilct n 
Assyrian kings could onlvhaie affected small 1 stq jA'erg Georg i\ 240) Tlio myth seems 
portions of the countrv on the N Of the Per ' to represent the nvalrv between Uio Lvdiaii 
Sian empire we are expressly told that tliox and (rreck arts of wcaymg Xonnns (Dion 
were independent Alexander the Great died ' xmi 215) makes her an Assx-nan 
too soon eien to attempt lus contemplated' Arfichosiii (’Apaxacr/a 'Apaxorroi or urat 
scheme of circumnarigatuig the peiiinsnla aud SE pari of Afghnnntaii and KE part of 
subduing the inhabit lilts The Greek kings of Bcfoock isf a )i), one of the extreme E pronnecs 
Syria made unsuccessful attacks upon the of the Persian (and afterwards of the Pnrtliian) 
Nabathaei Under Augustus, Aehus Gallns, empire, bounded on the E by the Indus, on 
assisted hi the Xahathaei, made an expedition the N bi the Paroparaisadae, on the W hj 
into Arabia Felix, but was compelled to retreat Dringiona, and on the S by Gcdrosia. It was 
mto Egypt to sale lus nrmi from famine and a fertile country, watered hj the nicr Arachotns 
the climate Under Trajan, Arabia Petraea ' fApaxa-or), some distance from wlucli stood a 
was conquered by A Coniehns Palma (i n 107), ' city of the same name, Arachotns, whicli was 
and the countrv of the Xahathaei became a , said to have been built hv Semiramis and 
Roman pro'nnce, to winch in 295 Auranitis, i wlucli was the capital of the province imtil the 
Bitanea, and Tracliomtis were added (DioCass foundation of Ai.ex.indrii Tlio shortest road 
Ixnii 14 , Anim Marc, xiv S) In the 5tli from Persia to India passed throngh Arachosia 
centnrv there were two divisions of tins pro- (Strab p 723, Amoii, m 17) 

Vince, the northern called Arabia with the Aracnotus [AkiciiosiaI 
chief city Bostra,the soutliem called Palnestina Axachth'as or Aretho ("'ApaxSor or ’ApePai 
Tertia or Palaesbna Salntans of whioli Petra Aria), a river of Epims, rises in M Laemon 
was the capital Some partial and temporary t or the Tympheon monutains, and flows into tin. 
footuig was gamed on the SAV coast by the Amhracian gnlf, S of Ambmcia it is deep and 
Ethiopians , and botli in this direction and difficult to cross, and na'Vigahle up to Amhracia 
from the K Chnstiamtv was early mtixidiiced (Strab pp 325,327) 

mto the country where it spread to a great AracjTlthus (’ApikouPoi .Z’li/os), a mount im 
extent, and contmuedto e'xist side by side "with on the SAV coast of Aetoha near Pleuron, some- 
the old religion (whicli was Sabaeism, or the tunes placed in Acarnania (Strab pp 450, 4G0) 
worship of heavenly bodies), and with some Yirgil and Propertius, however, place it between 
admixture of J ndaism, until the total revolution At bee and Boeotia, and hence mention it m 
produced hy the rise of Mohammedanism in 622 connexion "with Amphion the Boeotian hero. 

Arahicus Sinus (5 ’Apaffmhr k6\—os Bed (Propert. m 13, 41 , Aciaco [i e Atbcol Ara 
Sea), a long narrow gulf between Africa and cgntlio, Verg Eel ii 24 ) 

Arabia connected on the S with tlie Indian Aradus (^ApaSos ’Apdoior, Aradius in 0 
Ocenn by the AugnstiaeDivae (Sfrnifs of T Arvad Buad), an island off the co-ost of 
el Mandeb), and on the K divided into two Phoenicia, at the ist-aiice of 20 stadia (2 geog 
heads by tlie peninsula of Arabia Petraea miles), with a city wlucli occupied the whole 
^cnins of Sinai), the E of whicli was called surface of the island, 7 stadia m circumference, 

(Gulf of Alaba), which was said to have been founded bv exiles 
and the A\ Sinus Heroopohtes or Eeroopoliti , from Sidon, and winch was a very flounshmg 
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place under its own longs, under tlie Seleucidae, 
and under tlie Komans It possessed a har- 
bour on the mainland, called Amaeadus 
(Strab p 753) 

Arae Philaenonun [PsILAE^oKU3^ Abae j 

Araethyrea {’ApatOupea), daughter of Aras, 
an autochthon i\ho nas behered to have built 
Arantea, the most ancient town in Phhasia 
After her death, her brother Aons called the 
country of Phhasia Araethyrea, in honour of 
his sister (Pans ii. 12, 5, Horn. II u 571, 
Strab p 382) 

Araphen {’Apatp^v 'Apa<privtos, Apa<pi]vo6€v 
Bafina), an Attic demus belongmg to the tribe 
Aegaeis, on the E of Attica, N of the nver 
Erasmus, not far from its month. 

Arar or Arans {Saone), a nver of Gaul, rises 
m the Vosges, receives the Dubis (Doubs) from 
the E , after whieh it becomes nangable, and 
flows with a qniet stream mto the Rhone at 
Lugdunum (Lyon) In the time of Ammianus 
(aj) 370) it was also called Sauconna, and m 
the middle ages Sangona, whence its modem 
name Sabtte (Amn? Slarc xv 11) 

Araros (’Apapus), an Athemon poet of the 
Middle Comedy, son of Aristophanes, flourished 
B c 375 (Fragments m Memeke ) 

Aras [AnAETinKEA] 

Araspes (‘Apdcrrgs), a Mede, and a friend of 
the elder Cyrus, is one of the characters in 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia He contends with 
Cyrus that loie ms no power over him, but 
shortly afterwards refutes lumself by falling m 
love wath Panthea, whom Cyrus had committed 
to hiB charge (Xen Ctjr v 1, vi 1, 86, 
Abeaditas) 

Aratns ("ApaToj) 1 Tlie celebrated general 
of the Acbaeans, son of Chnias, was bom at 
Sicyon, B c 271 On the murder of his father 
by Abotidas, Aratus, who was then a child, 
was conveyed to Argos, where he was brought 
up "When he had reached the age of 20 he 
gamed possession of Ins natne city, BC 251, 
deprived the usurper Nicocles of his power, and 
united Sicvon to the Achaean League, which 
gained m consequence a great accession of 
power [Achaei] In 215 he was elected general 
of the League, which ofBce he frequently held 
m Bubsequenc years Through his mfluence a 
great number of the Greek cities yomed the 
League , but he excelled more m negotiation 
than m war, and in his war w ith the Aetohans 
and Spartans he was often defeated Indeed, 
it must be admitted that he showed positive 
cowardice m battle strangely contrasted wuth 
the boldness of his plans and pohcy In 234, 
through the patnotism of Lydiadas, tyrant of 
Megalopohs, tliat city was yomed to the Achaean 
League , but it must be observed, as detracting 
from the w ell deserved fame of Aratus, that his 
yealousy of Lidiadas often interfered wrth the 
interests of the League Thus he opposed the 
scheme of Lvdiadas for imion with Argos in 
229, but wlien he himself became general he 
efiectcd it The death of Lj diadas also at 
Laodicea (226) and the consequent defeat by 
the Spartans were due to the wont of courage 
which Aratns showed m the battle A still 
greater calamity was his rejection of the pro 
posal of Cleomenes to bring Sparta into the 
League, and his resolution to seek the friendship 
of Antigonus, and to surrender Acroconnthus 
to a Macedoman garrison — certaml\ the greatest 
mistake of his life To strengthen himself 
against Aetoha and Sparta he cultivated the 
fnendship of Antigonus Doson, and of his 
successor Philip , but as Pluhp was evidently 
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ansaous to make himself master of all Greece, 
dissensions arose between him and Aratus, and 
the latter was eventually poisoned m 213 by 
the lung’s order Divme honours were paid to 
him by his countrymen, and an annual lestival 
(’Apdreio see Diet of Antiq ) estabhshed 
Aratus wrote Connnentartes, bemg a historv 
of his own times down to b c 220, which are 
commended bv Polybius (u 40) Aratns un 
questionably deserv es the credit of the develop- 
ment and early successes of the League, and his 
eitraordmary personal ascendency, even after 
reverses, with the citizens of the League is a 
strong testimony to his political abihty, but 
he rumed the chances of the Achaean League 
to become a lastmg and mdependent bulwark 
of Greece when he rejected the umon with 
Sparta and gave the key of the position to 
Macedonia (Plut Araf and Agis , Polyb u , iv , 
vu , nil ) — 2 Of Soli, afterwards Pompeiopohs, 
m Cihcia, or (nccordmg to one authonty) of 
Tarsus, flounslied B c 270, and spent all the 
latter part of lus life at the court of Antigonus 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia He wrote two 
astronomical poems, entitled Phaenomena (iai 
v6[i€va), consisting of 732 verses, and Dioseineia 
(Atoff-gfiela), of 422 The design of the Phae- 
noviena is to give an mtroduction to the know- 
ledge of the constellations, wuth the rules for 
their nsmgs and settmgs The Diosemeia 
consists of prognostics of the weather from 
astronoimcal phaenomena, with an account of 
its effects upon anunals It appears to be an 
mutation of Hesiod, and to have been imitated 
by Virgil in some parts of the Georgies The 
style of these two poems is distinguished by 
elegance and accuracy, but it wants onginahty 
and poetic elevation That they became very 
popular both m the Grecian and the Roman 
world (ctt7n sole e( bina semper Aratus erit, 
Ov Am 1 15, 16) IS proved by the number of 
commentanes and Latm translations Parts of 
three poetical Latm translations are preserved 
one written by Cicero when very young, one by 
Caesar Germanicns, the grandson of Augustus , 
and one by Festus Avienus — Editions By 
Voss, Heidelb 1824, with a German poetical 
version, by Buttmann, Berol 1826, and by 
Bekker, Berol 1828 

Arauris (Herault), erroneously Raurans m 
Strabo, a nver m Gallia Narbonensis, nses m 
31 Cevenna, and flows mto the 3Iediterranean 
(Strab p 182, 3Iel ii 5) 

Arauslo (Orange), a town of the Cavan or 
Cavares, and a Roman colonv, m Gallia Xar- 
bonensis, on the road from Arelate to Vienna 
it still contams remams of an amphitheatre, 
circus, aqueduct, tnumphal arch, Ac (Strab 
p 185, Mel u 5, Phn in 36) 

Arazes CApd^rjs), the name of several nvers 
— 1 In Armenia Llajor (ErasUi or Aras), nses 
m 31 Aba or Abus (nr Erseroum), from the 
opposite side of which the Euphrates flows, 
and, aftei n great bend SE and then ME , joins 
the Cyrus (Konr), which flows down from the 
Caucasus, and falls with it mto the Caspian by 
two mouths, in about 39° 20' N Lat The 
lower part, past Abtavata, flows tlirough a 
plain, which was called rh ’Apa^rirhy reSioy 
(Strab p 531,Ptol v 13) Herodotus, i 202, iv 
40, IS clearly speakmg of tlus Araxes, w hich, he 
says, runs eastward from the country of the 
Mntieni into the Caspian , but he seems to be 
misinformed about the position of the Massa- 
getae and to place them and other tribes too 
far west, or the Araxes and Caspian too far 
east Tlie upper branch or affluent of the 
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Araxes is called Phasis (Xen Anah iv 6, 4) 
[Phasis ] The Araxes was proi eibial for the 
force of its current, and hence Virgil {Aen viii 
728) says ;pontem zTidtgjiatus Araxes, with 
special reference to the failure of Alexander to 
throw a hndge ovei it (Arr An vii 10, 3) — 2 In 
Mesopotamia [CmiBOEAS ] — 3 InPersis(jBen<?- 
JSzniT), the iivei on winch Persepolis stood, 
rises m the mountains E of the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and flows SE mto a salt lake 
{BahMegaii) not for below Persepolis — 4 The 
Pen BUS, in Thessaly, was called Araxes {apaxirai) 
from the violence of its torrent (Strab I c) 

Araxus (‘'Aoafoy C Papa), a promontory of 
Achaia near tiie confines of Ells 

Arbaces (’ApjSdmjs), the founder of the Me 
dian empire, according to Ctesias (Diod ii 38), 
18 said to have taken Ninei eh in conjunction 
with Belesis, the Babyloman, and to have de 
stroyed the AssjTian empire under the reign of 
Sardanapalus Ctesias assigns 28 years to the 
reign of Arbaces, apparently about B C 870, 
and makes his dynasty consist of eight longs 
Tins account differs from that of Herodotus, 
who mokes Deioces the first king of Media, and 
assigns only four kings to his dynasty Tiiere 
seems to be m Ctesias (,who is fiequently con 
futed by the inscriptions) a confused allusion to 
the ovei throw of Sardanapalus by the Baby- 
lomans m alliance -with Cy axares (IiLnstarit),lnng 
of Media at a much later date [C\avvres ] 

Arbela {ra‘'Apfirj\a Erhille), a ciU of Adio- 
bene in Assyria, between the n\ ers Lycus and 
Caprus (the greater and lesser Zab) , celebrated 
as the head quarters of Daiins Codomannus, 
before the last battle in which he was oier 
tlirown by Alexander (e c 881), which is hence 
frequently called the battle of Arbela, though 
it was really fought neai Gaugaiiela, about 25 
miles “W of Arbela The district about Arbela 
was called Arbelltis (’Ap/StjXJtis) (Strab p 787, 
Diod XI 11 53 , Arr An iii 8 , Curt iv 9 , Amm 
Marc xxiii 0 ; 

Arbis [Ahabis ] 

Arbncala or Arbocala {Alhocal), the chief 
towm of the VAccAEimHispaniaTarraconensis, 
north of the Tagus, in the modem pronnee of 
Salamanca, taken by Hannibal after a long 
resistance^(Liv xxi 5) 

Arbuscuia, a celebrated female actor in 
pantomimes in the time of Cicero (Cic Att iv 
16 , Hor Sat i 10, 7G) 

Area or -ae ("Apktj, or ai TcU A'>ka),ti\erY 
ancient city in the N of Phoenicia, not far 
from the sea const, at the foot of M Lebanon 
a colony under the Bomans, named Area Cae- 
sarea or Caesarea Libani the birthplace of 
the emperor Alexander Sevems, and famous 
for a temple of Astarte (Ptol a 15, Macrob 
Sat i_21, Vit Alex Sev ) 

Arcadia (’ApaaSio "Apaos, pi ’ApadSej), n 
country in the middle of Peloponnesus, was 
bounded on the E by Argohs, on the N by 
Achaia, on the W by Ehs, and on the S by 
Messenia and Lacomca Next to Laconica it 
was the largest country in the Peloponnesus 
its greatest length was about 50 miles, its 
breadth from 36 to 41 miles (Strab pp 385-837) 
It was surrounded on all sides by mountains 
which likewise traversed it m every direction, 
and it may be regarded as the Swutzerland of 
Greece Its principal mountains were Cyllene 
and Erymanthus in the N , Artemisius in the 
E , and Parthemus, Maenalus, and Xiycaeus in 
the S and SW The Alpheins, the greatest 
river of Peloponnesus, rises in Arca£n, and 
flows through a considerable part of the country. 
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receiving numerous affluents Tlia N and E 
parts of the country were barren and unpro 
ductive, the W and S were more fertile, with 
numerous volleys where com was grown The 
Arcadians, said to be descended from the epony 
mous hero Aecas, regarded themselves os the 
most ancient people in Greece the Greek 
writers call them indigenous {ai)T6xSovss) and 
Pelasgians, and Pelasgus is the name given to 
their earliest king (Pans van 1) They were 
said to have ‘lived before the moon’ (npo 
treKrivoi), which is probably a corruption of a 
statement that they w ore in the Peloponnese 
before the Syllani or Hellenes Their claim to 
antiquity is just, since in the security of their 
mountains they witlistood the Dorian comjuest 
In consequence of the physical peculiarity of 
the country, they were chiefly employed m 
huntmg and the tending of cattle, whence their 
worship of Pan, who was especially the god of 
Arcadia, and of Artemis They were a people 
simple in their habits and modeiate m their 
desires they w ere passionately fond of music, 
and cultivated it with great success [soh can- 
taze pent! Arcades, Veig Eel x 89), which 
circumstance was supposed to soften the natural 
rouglmess of their character The Arcadians, 
thanks to their mgged country, expenenced 
fewer changes than any other people in Greece 
Like the other Greek peoples, they were on 
ginally governed by kings, but are said to have 
abolished monarchy towards the close of the 
second Messenian war, and to have stoned to 
death their last king, Aristocrntes, because ho 
betrayed his allies the Messemans The different 
towms then became independent republics, of 
which the most important were SIantis'eA, 
Tegev, OnenovrENUS, Psopins, and Pheneos, 
which lie in the secluded vallevs of the north 
and east, protected by their mountains , to the 
west the valleys of tlie Alpheus and Ladon arc 
more accessible, and here, accordingly, were 
cantons of hamlets rather than independent 
cities in the upper v alley of the Alpheus, the 
Maenahans, and Eutresians , lower dow n, the 
Parrhasiniis, Cvnurians, and Heraeans , in the 
valley of the Ladon the Azanes The bond 
of union from early tunes was religious Pan 
arcadian festivals were held to Zens at M 
Lycaeus, to Athene Alea at Tegea, and to 
Aitemis Hymnia at Orchomenns (Pans vuu 2, 
6, 68) Like the Swiss, the Arcadians frequently 
served as mercenaries, and m the Pelopon 
nesian war they were found in the armies of 
both the Lacedaemonians and Athenians The 
Lacedremonians made many attempts to obtain 
possession of parts of Arcadia, but these at- 
tempts w ere finally frustrated by the battle of 
Leuctra (b c 371) , and in order to resist all 
future aggressions on the part of Sparta, the 
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Arcadians, upon the advice of Epaminondas, 
and led hy Lycomedes, built the city of Mega- 
lopolis, and instituted a general assembly of 
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the whole nation, called the Mym (’Mvpfoi, 
Diet ofAntiq sv) This Arcadian League did 
not last long Mantinea and Tegea were at en 
xnity already before the death of Epoimnondas, 
and though the assembly of tlie Ten Thousand 
existed m the tune of Demosthenes we hare no 
trace of an Arcadian League after the end of 
the fourth cent B c The Arcadian cities sub 
seqaentlj joined the Achaean League, and 
finally became subject to the Romans 

Arcadlns, emperor of the Bast (an 395-408), 
elder son of Theodosius I , was bom in Spam, 
AD 383 On the death of Theodosius he be 
came emperor of the East, while the West was 
given to his younger brother Hononus Arca- 
dius possessed neither physical nor intellectnal 
Tigour, and was entirely gov emed by unworthy 
favourites At first he was ruled by Eufinus, 
the praefect of the East , and on the murder of 
the latter, soon after the accession of Arcadins, 
the government fell into the hands of the 
eunuch Eutropius Eutropius was put to death 
in 399, and his power now devolved upon 
Gamas, the Goth, but upon lus revolt and 
death m 401 Arcadins became entirely depen 
dent upon lus wife Eudoxia, and it was through 
her influence that St Chrysostom was exiled m 



Arcadius Homan Emperor A D fOj-JCW 
Obr Domluns ^ost<^r Arcadius Pater Patriae Atagustns 
rev Concord The letters Con signify the mint of Con 
stantlnoplc and oh the pnzUj of the metal (72 soldi to 
one pound of gold) 

401 Arcadms died on May 1, 408, leaving the 
empire to his son Theodosius H , who was a 
mmor (Sozom vni , Soor Hxst EcgI vi , 
Cedren i , Claudian) 

Arcanum. [Annv’Xivr] 

Areas ("Apicas), king and ejxmvmous hero of 
the Arcadians, son of Zeus and CaJlisto, grand 
son of Lycnon and father of AphTdas, Blatus, 
and Azan He taught liis subjects the arts of 
baking and weaving Areas was the boy whose 
flesh his grandfather Lj caon placed before Zeus 
to try his divine character Zeus upset the 
table (rpaTrefa) which bore the dish, and de 
stroyed the house of Lycaon by lightnmg, but 
restored Areas to life When ^cas had grown 
up, he built on the site of his father’s house the 
town of Trapezus Areas in huntmg followed 
his mother Callisto, who had the form of a she 
hear, into the temple of Zeus Lycaeus, a profa 
nation which by Arcadian law would have 
caused their death, but Zeus changed them into 
stars as Arctophylax and the Great Bear Tlie 
legends show traces of primitive totemism, and 
of human sacrifices (Hj g Astr 2 , Paus vuu 
4, MQ, Fast ii 183) 

Arcesilans or Arcesilas {’ApKeerthaos, ’Ap/ce- 
alAas), a Greek philosopher (about b c 316-240), 
son of Senthes or Scytlies, was bom at Pitane 
in Aeolis He studied at first in his native 
town under Autoljcus, a mathematician, and 
afterwards went to Athens, where he became 
the disciple first of Theoplirastus and next of 
Polemo and of Grantor He succeeded Crates 
about B c in the chair of the Academv, and 
became the founder of the second or middle 
{u.ep'T]) Academy He is said to have died in 
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his 76th year from a fit of drunkenness (Diog 
Laert iv 30) His philosophy was of a sceptical 
character, though it did not go so far as that of 
the followers of Pyrrhon He did not doubt 
the existence of tmth in itself, only our capa 
cities for obtaimngit by the senses or by reason, 
and he combated most strongly the dogmatism 
of the Stoics, as regards Zeno’s doctrine of the 
KaToXnmKr] (pcorraala (or impression producing 
conviction), holdmg that no impressions pro- 
vided a testimony of their truth hence the ne- 
cessity of suspended judgment {iTroxh)) though 
action according to our reason was not pre- 
cluded (Cic de Orat in 18, 67, Acad ii 24, 
77) 

ArcesHaus (’ApKcufAaos) 1 Son of Lycus 
and Theohule, leader of the Boeotians m the 
Trojan war, slam by Hector — 2 The name of 
foul kmgs of Gyrene [Battus and B vttiad ve J 
Arcesius {’ApKeiaws:), son of Zeus and Eury- 
odin, father of Laertes, and grandfather oi 
Uly sses Hence both Laertes and Ulysses are 
called Arcesiades {’ApKeicridSys:) {Od xvi 118 , 
0\ Met xm 144) According to Eustatluus 
(ad Horn 1961), his mother was a she bear, 
Cepholns liaving been told by an oracle that he 
should have a son by the first female bemg 
whom he met on his way home The story 
doubtless arose from his name 
Archaeopohs (’ApxatSTroAis), the latei capital 
of Colchis , near the river Phasis 
Archagathus, a Greek physician, the first 
wlio made medicine a profession at Rome He 
came fiom the Peloponnese, and settled at 
Rome B c 219, where a shop was bought for 
him, and he received the Jjts Quinttum His 
practice was mainly surgical (Plm xxix 12) 
ArchandropSlis (’ApxdrSpou ttSKis), a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the Nile, between Canopus 
and Cercasorus 

Archedemus (’ApxfSij/ws Dor 'Apx^Safios) 

1 A popular leader at Athens, took the first 
step against the generals who had gamed the 
battle of Argmusae, B c 406 The comic poets 
called bun ‘ blear eyed ’ (yAdfiav), and said tliat 
he was a foreigner, and had ohtamed the fran- 
chise by fraud (Xen Sell vii 1, ilfeni ii 9 , 
Anst Fail 419, 588 , Lys c Ale § 25 ) — 2 An 
Aetolian (called Archidamus by Livy), com- 
manded the Aetohan troops wluch assisted the 
Romans in their war with Philip (b c 199-197) 
He afterwards took an active part "gamst the 
Romans, and eventually joined Perseus, whom 
he accompanied in his flight after lus defeat in 
108 —3 Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, men- 
tioned by Cicero, Seneca, and other ancient 
writers 

Archedicus (’ApxtSucos), an Athenian comic 
poet of the New Comedy, supported Antipater 
and the Macedonian party 
Axchegetes (’Apxi?7E''t?j)j surname of 
Apollo 

Archelais {'Apxef^ais) 1 In Cappadocia 
(Alserai), on the Cappadox, a tributary of the 
Halys, a city founded by Archelaus, the last 
king of Cappadocia, and made a Roman colony 
by the emperor Claudius — 2 A town of Pales 
tine, near Jericho, founded by Archelaus, the 
son of Herod the Great 
Archelaus (’Apx'^^aoy) 1 Son of Hekod 
the Great, was appointed by lus father as his 
successor, and received from Augustus Judaea, 
Samaria, andidumaea, with the titleof ethnarch 
In consequence of his tyrannical government, 
the Jews accused liim before Augustus in the 
13th year of his reign (a n 7) Augustus ban- 
ished him to Vienna m Gaul, where he died — 

H 2 
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2 King of SIacedonta (b c 413-390), an illegiti 
mate bou of Pcrdiccas II , obtained tlie throne 
by tbo murder of Ins half brother He impro\ ed 
the internal condition of Ins kingdom, and was 
a w arm patron of art and hterature His palace 
■was adorned with magnificent paintings bv 
Zeuxis , and Eunpides, Agathon, and other men 
of emmence, were among liis guests According 
to some accounts Arclielaus was accidentallj 
slam in a hunting party bj his fai ounte, Cra- 
terus, but according to other accounts he was 
murdered by Craterus (Diod ■<ii 37 , Anstot 
Pol V 10 ) — 3 A general of lIlTHiin) ites In 
B c 87 he ivas sent into Greece by Mithndates 
■with a large fleet and army , at first he met 
■with considerable success, held most of northern 
Greece, and took Peiraeus After sustammg 
a siege, he -withdrew to Boeotia, rvliere he was 
tmee defeated hj Sulla in 8G, near Oliaeronea 
and Orchomenos Thereupon he was commis 
sioned by llitlindates to sue tor peace, which 
he obtained , but subsequentlj being suspected 
of treachery by the king, he deserted to the 
Homans just before the commencement of the 
second Blitbridatic war, b c 81 (Pint Suit 
11-24, Appian,Mi<7ir 17-04, Veil Pat ii 25) — 
4 Son of the precedmg, was raised bj Pompej, 
in B c 03, to the digmtj of priest of the goddess 
(Enyo or Bellona) at Comana in Pontus or 
Cappadocia In 50 or 66 Arclielaus became 
kmg in Egypt by marrying Berenice, the 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, -who, after the 
expulsion of her father, had obtained the sore 
reigntj of Egypt Arclielaus, howeier, was 
king of Egj-pt only foi 0 months, for Gabmius 
marched ivith an army into Egypt m order to 
restore Ptolemy Auletes, and m the battle 
ivhioli ensued Arclielaus penshed {Bell Alex 
00, Strab pp 538,790, Dio Cass -xxxix 58, Ctc 
jtro Bah Post 8) — 5 Son of No 4, and his 
successor in the office of high priest of Comana, 
was depm ed of his dignity by Julius Caesar 
m 47 (Cic Fam xv 4, Bell Alex 00) — 6 Son 
of No 6, received from Antony, in b c 30, the 
kingdom of Cappadocia — a fa\our winch he 
owed to the charms of his mother Glaphyra 
After the battle of Actium Octavianus not only 
left Arcliplaus in the possession of his kingdom, 
but subsequently added to it a part of Cihcia 
and Lesser Armenia But hn-ving incurred the 
enmity of Tibenus by the attention which he 
had paid to C Caesar, he was summoned to 
Home soon aftei the accession of Tibenus and 
accused of treason His life was spared, but 
he was obliged to remain at Home, where he 
died soon after, ad 17 Cappadocia was then 
m ide a Roman province (Strab pp 540, 796 , 
Dio Cass li 3 , Tac Ann n 42 , Suet Tib 37, 
Gal 1) — 1 A philosopher, probably bom at 
Athens, though others make him a native of 
Miletus, flounshed about B c 450 Tlie pliilo 
Bophical system of Arclielaus is remarkable ns 
forming a point of transition from the older to 
the newer form of philosophy in Greece As a 
pupil of Anaxagoras he belonged to the Ionian 
school, but he added to the physical sy stem of 
his teacher some attempts at moral speculation 
Against the statement that Socrates w as taught 
by him (Diog Lacrt ii 19) it must be noted 
that Plato and Xenophon say nothing about it 
— 8 A Greek poet, in Egypt, lived under the 
Ptolemies, and wrote epigrams, some of which 
are still extant in the Greek Anthology — 9 A 
Sculptor of Pnene, son of Apollonius, made the 
marble has lehef representing the Apotheosis 
of Homer, winch formerly belonged to the 
Colonna family at Rome, and is now in the 
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British Museum This work, which probably 
belongs to the early part of the reign of Ti- 
benus, is noticed as a mixture of styles The 
upper part is composed more in the pamter’a 
manner than the sculptor’s (as is sometimes 
found in the Alexandrian school) , the lower 
part revives the older style of Greek \oti\e 
tablets 

Archemorus {’Apx^faipos), or Ophelteb, son 
of the Nemean king Lvcnrgus and Envy dice 
■When the Seven heroes on their expedition 
against Thebes stopped at Nemea to obtain 
w ater, Hy psipy le, the nurse of the cliild Opheltes, 
while showing the way to the Seven, left the 
child alone In the meantime, the cluld was 
killed by a serpent The Set en gar e him burial , 
but as Amphiaraus saw in this accident an omen 
boding destruction to himself and Ins com 
panions, they called the child Archemorus, that 
is, ‘Poremnner of Death,’ and instituted the 
Nemean games in honour of him Has deatli 
isfrequently represented m w orks of art (Pind 
Ncm vui 51, X 28 , Pans ii 15, viu 48 , 
ApoUod 111 0 , Stat Theb iv 624 ) 

Archestratus {’Apx^arparos), of Gela or 
byracuse, about b c 330, wrote a poem on the 
Art of Cookery, winch was imitated or trans- 
lated by Ennius in his Cannina Hecli/pathetica 
or HediJiiathica (from TjBuTrdflEia) — Fragments 
by Ribbeck, Berlin, 1877 

Archias {'Apxlas) 1 An Herachd of Connth, 
left his country in consequence of the death of 
Actaeon, and founded Syracuse, B C 734, by 
command of the Delphic oracle (Time n 3, 
Pans 1 7, 2 , Strab pp 262, 269) — 2 A Lici- 
ni'us Archias, a Greek poet, bom at Antioch in 
Syria, about B o 120, y ery early obtamed cele- 
brity by Ins y erses In 102 he came to Rome, 
and yvas receiy ed m the most fnendly way by 
many of the Roman nobles, especially by the 
Luculh, from yvhom he afterwards obtained the 
gentile name of Licimns After a short stay at 
Rome he accompanied L Lucullns, the elder, 
to Sicily, and followed him, in the banisliment 
to which he was sentenced for his management 
of the slai e war in that island, to Heraclea in 
Lucania, in which toivn Archias was enrolled 
as a citizen , and as this town was a state 
united with Rome by afoedus, he subsequently 
obtained the Roman francluse in accordance 
yvith the Lex Plautia Papina passed in B c 89 
At a later time he accompanied L Lucullus 
the y ounger to the Mithndatic w ar Soon after 
his return, a charge was brought agamst him m 
01 of assuming the citizenship illegally, and the 
tnal come on before Q Cicero, who was praetor 
this year Ho was defended by Ins fnend M 
Cicero in the extant speech Pro Arclna, in 
which the orator, after bnefly discussmg the 
legal points of the case, rests the defence of 
his client upon his surpassing ments as a poet, 
which entitled bun to the Roman citizenship 
"We may presume that Archias was acquitted, 
though w e have no formal statement of the fact 
Archias wrote a poem on the Cimbnc war in 
honour of Manus , another on the Mithndatic 
war in honour of Lucullus, and at the time of 
Ins tnal was engaged on a poem m honoui of 
Cicero’s consulship No fiagments of these 
works are extant, and it is doubtful whether 
the epigrams preserved under the name of 
Archias in the Greek Anthology were leally 
wnttenbyhim {Gio pro Arch , ad Att i 16, 
Quintil X 7, 19 ) 

Archidamus Apxlbapos), the name of 5 
kings of bparta 1 Son of Ana-xidamus, con- 
temporary with the Tegeatan war, which fol- 
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lowed soon after the second Messenian, B c 6GS 
(Pans in 7, G) — 2 bon of ZeuMdamns, suc- 
ceeded Ins grandfather Ijeotj-chides,and reigned 
BC 4G9-427 During his reign, B c 464, Sparta 
-was made a heap of mms by a tremendous 
earthquake , and for the ne^ 10 years he was 
engaged m war against the revolted Helots and 
Messenians Towards the end of Ins reign the 
Peloponnesian war broke out he recommended 
his countrymen not rashly to embark in the 
war, and he appears to have taken a more 
correct view of the real strength of Athens than 
anv other Spartan After the war had been 
declared (b c 4S1) he mvaded Attica, and held 
the supreme command of the Peloponnesian 
forces till his death m 429 (Hdt vi 71 , Thuc 
1 -111 , Diod XI 63 , Pans in 7 ) — 3 Grandson 
of Iso 2, and son of Agesilaus 11 , reigned b c 
S61-3S8 Dunng the hfetime of liis father he 
took an active part m resisting the Thebans 
and the various other enemies of Sparta, and 
m 367 he defeated the Arcadians and Argivesm 
the ‘ Tearless Battle,’ so called because he had 
won it without losmg a man In S62 he de- 
tended Sparta agamst Epaminondns In the 
third Sacred war (b c 356-346) be assisted the 
Phocians In 388 he went to Italy to aid the 
Tarentmes against the Lucanians, and there 
feu in battle (Xen Hell \ 4, vn 1-5 , Diod 
XV , wi , Strab p 280 ) — 4 Grandson of Ho 3, 
and son of Eudamidas I , was kmg m B c 296, 
when he was defeatedbyDemetnns Pohorcetes 
fPIut Hemetr 35) — 5 Son of Eudamidas H , 
and the brother of Agis TV On the murder of 
Agis, in B c 240, Archidamus fled from Sparta, 
but afterwards obtained the throne by means 
of Aratns He was, however, slam almost im 
m’diately after his return to Sparta He was 
the last kmg of the Eurvpontid race (Pint 
Cleom 1, 5 , Polyb v 37, vm 1 ) 

Ajchigenes (’Apxi7€iT3s)j an emment Greek 
physician, bom at Apamea m Syria, practised 
at Borne m the time of Trajan, A.D 98-117 
He pnbhshed a treatise on the pulse, on which 
Galen wrote a Commentary It seems to be 
founded on preconceived theory rather than 
practical observation He was the most emment 
physician of the sect of the Eclectici, and is 
mentioned b> Juvenal ns weU as by other 
writers Only a few fragments of his works 
remain jJuv vi 236, xiii 98, nv 252) 

Archilochus (’Apxt^oxoj)> of Paros, was one 
of the earliest Ionian lync poets, and the first 
Greek poet who composed Iambic verses accord- 
mg to fixed rules He lived about b c 720-076 
He was descended from a noble family, who 
held the pnesthood in Paros His grandfather 
was TeUis, his fatlier Telesicles, and his mother 
a slave named Enipo In the flower of his age 
(between b c 710 and 700), Archilochus went 
from Paros to Thasos with a colony, of which 
one account makes him the leader Tlie motive 
for this emigration can only be conjectured It 
was most probably the result of a political 
change, to which cause was added, m the case 
of Archilochus, a sense of personal wrong He 
had been a suitor to Heobnle, one of the 
daughters of Lycambes, who first promised and 
afterwards refused to give his daughter to the 
prot Enraged at tins treatment, Archilochus 
attacked the whole family in an iambic poem, 
Lycambes of perjury, and lus daughters 
of the most abandoned lives The verses were 
recited at the festiv al of Demeter, and produced 
such an effect that the daughters of Lj cambes 
ore said to have hanged themselves through 
shame (Hor Epod 6, 13) The bitterness which 
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he expresses m Ins poems towards his native 
island seems to have arisen in part also from 
the low estimation in which he pas held, as 
being the son of a slave Neither was he more 
happy at Thasos He draws the most melan- 
choly picture of his adopted country, which he 
at length quitted in disgust 
■While at Thasos, he mcurred 
the disgrace of losing his 
shield in an engagement with 
the Thracians of the opposite 
contment , but, mstead of 
being ashamed of the disas- 
ter, he recorded it in his 
verse not, however, because 
he felt himself to be a coward, 
but because he felt that his 
courage had been proved be- 
yond dispute, and he wished 
to express a cynical disaji- 
probation of staying to be ' 
killed when there was no- 
thing to be gamed by it 
The feelmg of Horace (if lus case is real and 
not a mere copy of Archilochus) was dif- 
ferent, smce he never professed to be a warrior 
by nature At length he returned to Paros, 
and m a war between the Panons and the 
people of Naxos, he fell by the hand of a 
Naxian named Calondas or Corax The force 
and originality of Archilochus is vindicated by 
tbe Greek critics, who gave lum a place m 
poetry beside Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles — 
perhaps as heading a fourth branch of poetry 
(Longin xui 3, Veil Pat i 5, Diog Daert ix 1, 
Cic Orat 1, 4) He shared with his contem- 
poraries, Thaletas and Terpander, in the honour 
of establishing lync poetry throughout Greece 
Tbe mvention of the elegy is asonbed to bun, 
as well as to Calhnus , but it was on lus satmo 
Iambic poetry that his fame was founded His 
Iambics expressed the strongest feehngs m the 
most unmeasured language The hcence of 
loman democracy and the bitterness of a dis- 
appointed man were united with the highest 
degree of poetical power to give them force and 
pomt The emotion accounted most con- 
spicuous m lus verses was ‘rage’ — ‘ Archilochum 
propno rubies armavit lamho’ (Hor Ar Poet 
79) — ^The fragments of Archilochus are collected 
in Bergk’s Poet Lynci Graec 1867, and hy 
Liehel, Arclnloclii Pehqmae, Lips 1812, 8vo 
Archunedes (’ApxijaijSrjs), of Syracuse, the 
most famous of ancient mathematicians, was 
bom B c 287 He was a fnend, and accordmg 
to Plutarch a kinsman, of Hiero, though his 
actual condition m life does not seem to have 
been elevated In the early part of his bfe he 
traveUed mto Egvpt, where be studied under 
Conon the Samian, a mathematician and as- 
tronomer After visiting other countnes, he 
returned to Svracuse (Diod v 37) Here be 
constructed for Eiero various engines of war, 
which, many years afterwards, were so far 
efiectual in tbe defence of Syracuse against 
Marcellns as to convert the siege into a block- 
ade, and delay the taking of tbe city for a con- 
siderable time (Pint Marcell 14-18 , Polyb 
viii 5 , Liv XXIV 34) Tbe accounts of the 
performances of these engmes are evidently 
exaggerated, and tbe storv of the bummg of 
tbe Bomon ships by the reflected rays of tbe 
sun, though very current in later tunes, is 
probably a fiction it is not recorded by Plut- 
aicli, Polybius, or Livy , the earliest writers 
who mention it are Galen {de Temp m 2) and 
Lncian {Hipp 2, 2) It is described more par 
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ticularly bj Tzetzes {Chtl ii 103 f ) He super- 
inteuded tbe bnildmg of a abip of extraordinary 
size for Hiero, of lybicb a description is given 
in Atlienaeus (p 200 d), where he is also said 
to haic moied it to the sea by the help of 
a screw Ho invented a machine called, from 
its form Coclea, and now known as the water 
screw of Archimedes, for pumping the water 
out of the hold of this vessel (Vitr x 11 , Diet 
Ant s V Coded) Another celebrated proof of 
his genius was the construction of a sjuierc — a 
Innd of orrery, representmg the moi ements of 
the heavenly bodies (Cic A’’ D ii 35, 88, 
Tusc 1 25, G3 , Ov Fast vi 277, Claudian, 
F]) 21) TVhen Syracuse was taken (n c 212), 
Archimedes n as killed by the Roman soldiers, 
being at the time intent upon a mathematical 
problem (Liv xxv 31 , Pint Marc 19 , Val 
Max Till 7 , Cic de Fin v 19, 50) Upon Ins 
tomb vv as placed the figure of a sphere inscribed 
in a cylindei When Cicero was quaestor in 
Sicily (75) he foimd this tomb near one of the 
gates of the city, almost hid amongst briars, 
and forgotten by the Syracusans (Cic Tusc v 
23, Gl) The intellect of Archimedes was of 
the very highest order He possessed, m a 
degree never exceeded, unless bj Newton, the 
inv entive genius which discovers new provnnees 
of inquiry, and finds new points of vuew for old 
and famihar objects , the clearness of concep 
tion which is essential to the resolution of 
Complex pliaenomena into their constituent 
elements , and the power and habit of intense 
and persevering thought, vnthout which other 
intellectual gifts are comparatively fruitless 
The following woiks of Archimedes hav e come 
down to us 1 On Equiponderants and Centres 
of Gravity 2 The Quadratui e of the Para- 
bola 3 On the Sphere and Cylinder 4 On 
Eiinension of the Circle 6 On Spirals 6 On 
Conoids and Sjiheroids 7 The Arenarins 
(5 ipapfilrys), in wluch he calculates the sphere 
of the stars, and shows that it is possible to 
note a number gi enter than that of the grams 
of sand which would fill it (G4 figures in our 
notation is his estimate) His real pomt is to 
maintain that the power of notation is not 
limited, as his contemporaries thought It is 
remarkable that he m some degree anticipated 
the invention of logantlims 8 On Floating 
Eodies 9 Lemmata — Editions Of his 
works, by Torelli, Oxon 1792 , of the Spirals, 
by C Sclieihng, Liibeck, 18G5 , of the Dimen- 
sion of the Circle, bj H Menge, Coblenz, 1874 
There is a French translation of his works, 
vnth notes, by F Peyrard, Pans, 1808, and an 
Eughsh translation of the Ai enai lus by G 
Anderson, London, 1784 

Archinus (’Apxh'or), one of the leading Athe 
mans, wlio, with Thrasybulus and Anytus, over 
threw the gov emment of the Tliirty, n c 403 
(Hem c Tim p 742 , Aeschin c Ctesiph Gl) 

Archippus ( 'Apx‘iriros), an Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, about b c 415 ^ In his play 
he seems to have followed Magnes (as 
Aristophanes does in the Birds) m introducing 
animals, for he has a chorus of fishes — Fragm 
m Meineke 

Arch^as (’Apxuxos) 1 Of Amplussa a 
Greek epic poet, flounshed about B c 300 
(Atheii p 82) — 2 Of Tarentum, a distmguished 
philosopher, mathematician, general, and states 
man, probably lived about bc 400, and on 
words, so that he was contemporary with Plato, 
whose life he is said to have saved by his in 
fluence with the tyrant Diony sius (Tzetz Glnl 
X 859, XI 8G2 , cf Plut Dion 18) He was 7 
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times the general of his city , and he commanded 
m several campaigns, m all of wluch he was 
■yictoriouB Whether we aie to believe tliat 
he was drowned while upon a voyage m the 
Adriatic, depends on the mterpretation of Hor 
Od 1 28 It IS generally supposed that, if 
the drowmed body is not that of Archytas, hia 
tomb was on the shore near the spot where 
the body lay , but we have no positive record 
of his death or the place of his bunal Our 
chief authority for the little known of lus life 
is Hiog Laert viii 79-83 , cf Cic de Sen 12, 
89, Tusc ly 3G, 78, de Bep i 38 , Yal Max 

IV 1 As a philosopher, he belonged to the 
Pythagorean school, and through his genius 
and reputation raised the sect to sometlung of 
its former mfluence m Magna Graecia, from 
which it finally declined as regards science soon 
after lus deatli , and the Pythagorean mv steries 
alone maintained their position Lili.e the 
Pythagoreans in general, he paid much atten- 
tion to mathematics To lus theoretical science 
he added the skill of a practical mechanician, 
and constructed various maclunes and auto- 
matons, among which lus wooden flying dove 
in particular was the wonder of antiqmty He 
also applied mathematics with success to 
musical science, and even to metaphysical 
philosophy His mfluence as a philosopher 
was so great, that Plato was undoubtedly in- 
debted to him for some of his views, and 
Aristotle is thought by some writers to have 
borrowed the idea of his categories, as well as 
some of his ethical pnnciples, from Archytas 
When Horace calls him mensorem aienae he 
implies, rightly or wrongly, that Archytas had 
pursued the calculations of Arclumedes in the 
ifiapphys 

Axconnesus ('ApKSvryeos ’ApKovriieios) 1 
An island off the coast of loma, near Lebedus, 
also called Aspis (Strab p 648 ) — 2 [Orah 
Ada), an island ofi tlie coast of Cana, opiiosite 
Halicarnassus, of wluch it formed the harbour 
(Strab p 656 , Aman, i 23) 

Arctinus {’ApurTvos), of Miletus, tlie most 
distinguished among the cyclic poets, probably 
lived about BC 77G Two epic poems weie 
attnbuted to him 1 The Aethiopis, which 
was a kind of contmuation of Homers Hiad 
its chief heroes were Memnon, king of the 
Ethiopians, and Achilles, who slew him, in 

V engeance for the slaughter of Antilochus It 
narrates also the combat between the Greeks 
and .\mazons, and the death of Penthesdea, 
and concludes with the death of Achilles, lus 
funeral rites, and the contest for lus arms 
2 The Sack of Ilion {’IKlov irepcriy), which con- 
tamed a description of the destruction of Troy, 
and the subsequent events until the departure 
of the Greeks, with which the story of the 2nd 
Aeneid mainly agrees The substance of these 
two epics of Arctmus are preserv ed by Proclus 
Fragments in G Kmkel, Epic Grace Fr 
1877, Kockly, Corp Ep Eraec 

Arctophylax [Anexos ] 

Arctos (“ApKTos), ‘the Bear,’ two constella 
tions near the N Pole 1 The Gbeat Beab 
CApuros psyaKri Ursa Major), also called the 
Waggon {dya^a plaustrum) Tlie ancient 
Italian name of this coustellation was Septem 
Tnones, that is, the Seven Ploughing Oxen, 
also Sepientno, and with the epithet Major to 
distinguish it from the Septentno Minor, or 
Lesser Bear hence Virgil (Aen ui 35G) speaks 
o{ geminosque Tnones The Great Bear was 
also called Eelice {iAlut]) from its sweepmg 
round m a curve — 2 The Lessek or Little 
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Beak {“'ApKTos pLiKpi Ursa M^noi), ]ikc\Msc 
called file Wagqon, ivas first added to the 
(Jreek catalogues bj Thales, b} whom it was 
probably imported from the East It was also 
called Fhoemce (4>oii'//oj), from the circum 
stance that it was selected by the Phoenicians 
ns the guide by which they shaiied their course 
at sea, the Greek manners wath less judgment 
employing the GrcatBear for the purpose, and 
Cijnosura {KvvSaovpc^, dog’s tail, from the 
resemblance of the constellation to the upturned 
curl of a dog’s tail The constellation before 
the Great Bear was called Bootes (BotiTijs), 
Arctophylax (’ApKro(pvKa^}, or Arciurtts 
(’ApKToDpor from ot/pos, guard) j the two latter 
names suppose the constellation to represent a 
man upon the watch, and denote simply the 
position of the figure m reference to the Great 
Bear, while BnOtes, which is found in Homer, 
refers to the Waggon, the imaginary figure of 
Bootes being fancied to occupy the place of the 
dnier of the team At a later time Arcto 
plujlax became the general name of the con- 
stellation, and the word A'l cturus was confined 
to the duef star in it All these constellations 
are connected in nij thologj with the Arcadian 
nj-mph Cailisto, the daughter of Lycaon, 
metamorphosed bj Zeus upon the earth into a 
she-beai [See Anc as ] In the poets the 
epithets of these stars have constant reference 
to the family and country of Callisto thus wo 
find them called Lycaonis Arctos Maenaha 
Arotos and Maenaha Ursa (from M Muv, mlus 
m Aicadia) Ergmanthis Ursa (from i Hr} 
manthus in Arcadia) Parrhastdes stellac 
(from the Arcadian towm Parrhasia) Tliough 
most traditions identified Bootes witli Areas, 
others pronounced Imn to be Icarus or his 
daughter Engone Hence the Septentnoues 
are called Hows Icain (See Diet of Antig 
s A Astrononna) 

Ardalus, son of Hephaestus, built at Troezen 
n temple to the Muses, where they were called 
locaUj ’ApSaAlai, said also to have im ented the 
flute (Paus 11 81, 4, Plut de Mns 6) 

Arctums [Arctos ] 

Ardea (Aideas, -dtis Ardea) 1 The chief 
town of the Eutnli in Latium, a little to the 
left of the nver Numicus, 3 miles from the sea, 
was situated on a rock surrounded by marshes, 
in an unhealthy district (Strab p 231 , Mart 
lA 80) It was one of the most ancient places 
in Italy , and ivas said to have been the eapital 
of Tumus r\’’erg Aen vii 410 , Plin lu 5G) 
It was one of the 30 cities of the Latin League, 
and was besieged by Tarquinius Superbus 
(Bionys ir 04, a 61, Liv i 57) It was con- 
quered and colonised b^ the Homans, n c 442, 
from Avlnch time its importance declined (Lia 
IV 11, Diod Ml 34, cf Lia v 44, xvau 0, 
Verg Aen ah 413, Strab p 291, Jua mi 103) 
In its neighbourhood Avas the Latin Aphiodi- 
sium or temple of Venus, under the supenn- 
tendence of Ardeates — 2 {Ardehun’}), an im- 
portant town in Persis, SW of Persepohs 

Arduenna Silva, fJie Ardennes, avast foiest, 
in the NW of Gaul, extended from the Khiiie 
and tlio TreA in to the Nemi and Renu, and N 
as for as the Scheldt there are still consider 
able remains of this forest, though the greater 
part of it has disappeared (Caes B G a 3, at 
29, 33) There A\as a Celtic goddess of this 
name, whose attributes seem to have been akin 
to those of Arteims {C I L \i 40) 

Ardys (■’ApSus), son of Gxges, king of Lydia, 
reigned b c 078-^29 he took Pnene and made 
Avar ugamst Miletus (Hdt i 15 , Paus ia 24) 
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Area or Aretlas ('Aptia or 'Apy-las ryaoi, 
■tc the island of Ares Kcrasunt Jcfol, uKi 
called Chalcerltis, an island off the coast of 
Pontus, close to PlmmacCa, cekbrvted ui the 
legend of the Argonauts ( Vp Eliod n 384 , 
Mcl n 7)_ 

Areithous {'AprjiOoos), king of Ame in 
Boeoha, and husband of Philomedusa i-, called 
in the Hiad (aii S) hopvidjTys, because ho fought 
with a club ho fell by the hand of the Arca- 
dian Ly curgus (H All 132, Pans a in 11,0) 

Arelate, Arelas, or AreRtum (Arclatensis 
Arles), a town in Gallia Narbononsis at the 
head of the delti of the Rhone on the left 
banlr, and a Roman colony founded by the 
soldiers of the sixth legion, Coloina Arelate 
Sextanorum It is first mentioned by Cac=nr, 
and under the cmi>crors it became one of the 
most flourishing towTis on tins side of the Alps 
Constantme the Great built au extonsiAo 
suburb on the nght bank, w Inch he connected 
Avith the city by a bridge The Roman remams 
at Arles attest the greatness of the ancient 
city there are still to bo seen an obehsk of 
granite, and the rums of an aqueduct, theatre, 
amphitheatre, palace of Constantme, and a 
large Roman cemetery (Strab p 181 , "Mel n 
5, Plm in SO, Caes H G i 80, ii 5, Ausoii 
Uih Nob 8) 

Aremorica [Armorica ] 

Arenacnm [Arnlicnn or Acif’), a town of 
the Batay i in Gallia Belgica (Tac Hist y 20) 

Areopagus [Athln u; ] 

Ares (’Apris), the Greek god of war, re 
presented as the son of Zeus and Hera 
(If A 890 , Hes Th 922) Another tradition 
makes his birth a parallel to that of -Athene 
he 18 bom from Hera alone, to yvliom a floyvor 
had been giy en by Flora (Ov Fast y 229) 
But while Athene represents wisdom m war, 
I Ares IS described m Homer, who makes Ens 
his sister, ns rejoicing in tumult and bloodshed, 
and a fickle partisan (oAXoirpifiroAXor, 11 a 
889) he helps the Trojans though ho had pro 
mised aid to the Greeks (2Z v 832, \m 412) 
His character is not congenial to the Greelr 
mind, certainly' not to the spurt of Homer, and 
for that reason, and probably also because in 
spite of the jiarentage giy en Inni he is still to 
some degree felt to be a foreign Tliracian god, 
w e find him represented m undignified positions 
in the Hiad, and often oa erbomo by the more 
truly Greek deities He is ignommiously 
driven from the field bv Athene and Diomede 
(JZ V 770) , again overcome by Athene (II sm 
405), preA ented by hei from aA engmg his son 
Ascalaphus (II \a 125), his son Cy enns (Hes 
Sc 455) he was imprisoned for thirteen 
months by the Aloidae (II v 885), and made a 
laughing stock to the gods (Oy yiii 200), when 
the partner of his disgrace aaos Aphrodite, her 
self m many aspects a deity of alien origin 
He fights oftenest on foot, but sometimes m a 
chariot (II y 350, xy 119 , Hes Sc 109, 191 , 
Pind Pyth IV 87) Quintus Smyniaeus 
names his four horses Aithon, Phlogio'-, Kona- 
bos, Pliobos, in Homer ho has two, and 
Deimos and Pliobos are Ins sons, nothishorses 
As god of battles he has the epithet or sumamc 
'EvvaKios m Homer (II ii 512, \ui 518) tlio 
name was probably used as a battle cry (ef 
Xen Anab i 8,18), and m later wTiters giy en 
to a separate deity [Em alius] The love of 
Ares for Aphrodite is noticed m tlie Hud, and 
m various traditions Eros and Anteros, Deimas 
and Pliobos, and Priapus are then cliildren- 
Accordiiig to the Tlieban story he yvas the bus- 
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band of Aphrodite, and father by her of Har 
monia (Hes Th ')37J In Homer Tlirace is 
tlie homo of Arcs {II xin SOI, 0(J sin SCI, 
cf Hdt r 7, Soph Ant 970, O B 19C), hut 
tuo most ancient seat of his worship in Greece 
appears to have been Tliehes (Acsch Th 135), 
whence in the Died the 
walls of Thebes are 
called Ttixos ‘'Aptiov 
(u 407), and he was the 
father of the dragon 
whidi Cadmus slen at 
the nell of Ares (Paus 
i\ 10,6, CuiiruB) At 
Athens ins temple was 
on the western slope of 
Areiopagus and con 
tamed statues of Aphro 
dite, of Ares (bj Alca 
menes), of Athene, and 
Enj o (Pans i 8, 5) 
Tile Athenian storj 
makes him marry the 
daughterofErechUieus, 
and become the father 
of Alcippo , ns slayer 
of Hahrrhothius, who 
assailed Alcippo, he was tried before the coun 
cil of gods in the j\reiopngus [H^vinmno 
Turns, jDicf Ant s v Arctopagus"] Itis clear 
that this storj x>oints to a ponod when his wor 
ship was introduced ns that of a separate deity 
[For the Amarons, daughters of Ares, and their 
attack on Athens, see Ama/okfb ] As regards 
the ongin of Arcs, some, from a theory that n 
war god IS not a primitiic idea, suppose him to 
has e been a storm god or a light god , others 
with greater troth regard him as one of the 
XOivtoi 6eo], working from the depths of the 
earth to produce on the one hand increase, on 
the other death and destruction whence he 
became the god of war It may be replied that 
it IS difBcnlt to concede a primitire time to 
which war was not familiar, and it is sain to 
inquire what deitv was appealed to by pnmitii e 
warring tribes There must hnio been dif- 
ferent deities in different local religions whoso 
worship was appropriated bj Arcs The 
w orship of "Apgs &ipy(t6s at Trre and of 'Apijr 
yvfotKoOoli'as (Pans sin 44, G, 48, 8) verv 
hkelj pomts to an old nature w orslup of a god 
of increase, ns may also be suggested by his 
union ynth Aphrodite on the oilier hand when 
we find ''Apijs lirrtos honoured wnth ^ABgvg 
inrla at Olympia, and Ares receiving sacrifices 
of dogs at Therapnne, the luferenco is that ho 
replaced for purposes of war a local amninl 
yvorslup (Paus in 20, 1,11, 9 , v 16, 4) 
But that Ares inainlj represents a worship 
of a god of the netherworld in y arious parts of 
Greece is highly probable As regards tho 
enrhest site of this worship there is oyerj 
probability that the idea of Ares which pro 
dominated in Greece was derived from Tlirace, 
as IS implied bj Homer and Herodotus, and 
was adopted bj Thebes and other states as a 
modification of their own y\ orship There maj 
bo few cr Tliracian than Theban legends about 
Ares, but wo know more about Thebes than 
Thrace Tlio Theban story seems to express 
the struggle between an ancient serpent ivor 
ship y\ith which \rcs had lieeome identified, 
p< rhnps through Thracian influence and a now 
ciMhsation, probablv at tho tune when tho 
w orship of Diony siis Iiegan to prey ail In older 
art An- is npristiitid ns n fully armed, 
bearded yrarnor m the 6th century from 
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Phcidias onwards the type is that of a hand- 
some beardless joutli, naked or nearly bo, 



Arcs (LndovisI Stntuc In Romo ) 


with a spear and sometimcB a helmet tlio 
bearded type reappears later 

Arestor (’ApetrToip), father of Argus, tho 
guardian of lo, yvho is theicfore called Arc 
storidcs 

Aretaens (’ApfroTor), tho Cappadocian, one 
of the most colebrated of the ancient Greek 
phj sicians, probably hy ed m the reign of Ves 
pasian He WTote in Ionic Greek a general 
treatise on diseases in 8 books, which is still 
extant Ho is noticeable for aocuraoj of dia 
gnosis, and for a departure from the method of 
Hippocrates yvhon ho considered that the 
sjmptoms required it, in which ho is suppoitcd 
bj modern experience — The best edition is by 
C G Kiilin, Lips 1828 

Aretas (’Aperas), the name of several kings 
of Arabia Petraea 1 A contemporary of 
Pompey, invaded Judaea in B c Go, in order to 
place Hyrennus on the throne, but yyas driven 
back by the Homans, who espoused tho cause of 
Aristobulus His dominions w ere subsequently 
invaded by Scanros, the lieutenant of Pompey 
(Dio Cass xxxvii 16, Pint Pomp 89, Josepli 
Ant siy ) — 2 Tho father m law of Herod Anti 
pas, invaded Judaea, because Herod had dis 
missed the daughter of Aretas in consequence 
of his connexion yyitli Herodias (Jos Ant 
xviii ) Tins Aretas seems to have been tho 
pnneo who had possession of Damascus at tho 
time of tho conyersion of tho Apostle Paul, 
AD 31 

Arete (’Apprij) 1 TVifo of Alcinous, king of 
the Phatacians, recciycd Clvssos yyitli hospi 
tahtj, and induced her people not to give up 
Medea to the einissanes of Aeetes {Od vi 807, 
VII CG fl , Ap Eh ly 1010 , Apollod i 9, 26) 
— 2 Daughter of the elder Dioiijsius and 
Anstomachc, wife of TliCaridcs, and after his 
death of her uncle Dion Alter Dion had fltd 
from Syracuse, Arete was compelled bj liir 
brother to inarrj Timocmtes, one of his fnonds , 
but she was again rcceiycd bj Dion as his wife 
when ho had obtained possession of Siiwcuso 
and exjwlled the younger Dionvsius After 
the assassination of Dion in 870, she yens 
drowned by liis nir lines (I’lut Dion , Acl 
V U sn 47, y here Arete and Anstomachc aro 
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confuted)— 3 Daughter ol Aristippus, the 
founder of the Cyienaic school of plulosoph^, 
i\as instiucted bj him in the principles of his 
system, vrhicli she transmitted to her son the 
y ounger Aristippus (Diog Laert ii 72) 

Arethusa {’ApeOovera}, one of the Nereids, 
and the nyunpli of the famous fountain of Are 

thusa in the 
island of Or 
tjgia near Sj 
laciiso For 
details, see Al- 
PHLUS Tirgil 
(Eclop 11 1, \ 
1) reclwons her 
among the Si- 
cilian nymphs, 
and ns the di 
iiniti 11 ho in- 
spired pastoral 
poetry The 
head of Are- 
thusa lutli her 
hair confined 
in n net and 
surrounded by 
fishes, occurs 
111 the coins 
of Sj raciisc — 
Tliere were so 
1 oral other 
fountains in 
Greece iiliich 
boro the name 
of Aiothusa, of 
ninth the most 
important ins 
Afclhnsn Coin of SiTacnse of the one 111 Ithaca, 
rcipn of Colon nhoRO Oljmplo lie 
lorj IsBhomionthoroicrse -LiCOaao, 

and niiothei in 

Euboea near Chnlcis (Strab p 58 , Eur Ijih 
A-iil 170) 

Arethusa {’ApiOovtra Lr Ttcsliiii), a toivn 
and fortress on the Orontes, in Syria (Strab 
p 753, Appian, Stjr 57) For its history and 
goi omment sec Ein b \ 

Aretlas [j^ea ] 

Aretium [AnnrTnjii ] 

Areas (’Apeus), tno hings of Sparta 1 Sue 
ceedod his grandfather, Cleomones II (since 
his father Acrotatus had died before him), and 
reigned n c 309-205 He made sci oral iinsuc 
cesbfnl attempts to deliver Greece from the 
domimon of Antigonus Gonatas, and at length 
fell in battle against the Macedonians in 205, 
and n ns succeeded by Ins son Acrotatus (Justin 
xnv 1 , Pint Pi/rrh 20-29 , Pans in C , 
Diod 20) — 2 Grandson of No 1, reigned 

ns a child for 8 years under the guaidianship of 
Ills uncle Leonidas II , who succeeded him about 
P c 250 (Plut Apts, 8) 

Arevacao or Arevaci, the most powerful 
tribe of the Celtibenans in Spain, near the 
sources of the Tagus derived their name from 
the n\er Arcia (Arlanso), n tributary of the 
Diinus {Ditcro) (Strab p 102, Polyb xx\v 2, 
Appian "Hiyi, 45, Phn in 19,27) 

Argaous (’ApyoTos) 1 King of Macedonia, 
son and successor of Pcrdiccns I , the foundei 
of the dynasty — 2 A pretender to the Mace 
donian eroivn, dethioued Perdiccas II and 
reigned 2 years (Diod mi 02, vni 2 ) 

ArgaeuB Mens ( 'Apyalos EicJjish), a lofty 
snoM capped inoiintain nearly in the centre of 
Cappadocia. , an olTsot of the Anti Taurus At 
its foot stood the celclnated city of Mazaca or 
Caesarea (Strab p 588) 
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Arganthonius {’ApyavBuvws), hmg of Tartes- 
sns in Spain, in the 0th century b c , is said to 
have reigned 80 yeais, and to have lived 120 
(Hdt i 108, Strab p i51,Lueian,ilffic?oZ; 10, 
Gic do Sc7i 19, Plin vii 164, who cites Ana- 
creon as making him live 160 years) 
Arganthonius or Arganthus Mons (rh ’Ap- 
yavOwfiov upos Katirh), a mountain in Bithy- 
nia, running out into the Propontis, forming 
the Prom Posidiiiin (C Bous), and separatmg 
the bays of Cios and Astacus (Strab p 504) 
Argennum or Arginum Apyewov, 'Apylvov 
C Blanco), a promontoiy on the Ionian coast, 
opposite to Chios (Tliuc viii 84) 

Argentanus Mons 1 MonteArgc7ttaro,a. 
piomontoiy of Etiuria, where it is said there 
are ti aces of ancient silver mines — 2 Part of 
M Orospeda in southern Spain, the source of 
the riv er Baetis (Strab p 148) 

Argenteus, a small nver in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, which flow s into the Mediterranean near 
FoiTim Juhi (Cic Fam v 84, Phn in 85) 
Argentoratnm or -tns {Strashnrg), an im- 
poitant town on the Khine in Gallia Bolgica, 
the head quarters of the 8th legion, and a Eoman 
miinicipium In its neighbourhood Juhan 
gained a brilliant v ictory over the Alemanni, 
AT) 867 It was subsequently called SUate- 
btirginn and Shal7shiag7tm in the Notitia 
and Ravenna Geog (Amm Marc vv 11, 
Ml 12, Zosim HI 3) 

Arges [CvcLOPEs] 

Argia (’Apyefa), daughter of Adrastus and 
, Amphithea, and wife of Polymiccs (Apollod i 9 , 
Diod IV C6) 

I Argia (’Apyela) [Augos ] 

, Argiletum, a distnct in Rome, which evten- 
' ded from the S of the Quiinml to the Capito 
line and the Fonim It was chiefly inhabited 
] by mechanics and bookselleis Tlie origin of 
the name is uncertain the most obvious den- 
vntion IB from argilla, ‘pottei’s clay, ’ but the 
more common explanation in antiquity was 
Argi Ictinii, ‘ death of Argus,’ from a hero Argus 
vvhow as buned there (Varro, iJi iv 82, Cic 
Ati Ml 82,Voig Acn viii 845 , Mart i 4) 
Argllus (■'ApyiAos ’ApylKtos), a town m Bi- 
saltia, the E part of Mvgdonia in Macedonia, 
between Ainphipohs and Bromiscus, a colony 
of Andros (Thuc i\ 108, v 0) 

Argmusao (’Apyivovarai oi ’Aoytvovtr<rai), 
8 small islands off the coast of Aeolis, opposite 
Mytilono in Lesbos, celebiated for the naval 
victory' of the Athenians over the Lacedae 
monians under Calhcratidas, b o 408 (Strab 
p 017 , Xen Hell i 0 ) 

Argiphontes {‘ApyetepSergs), ‘the slayer of 
Arras,' a surname of HERvrEb 
Argippaei (’Apynnraroi), a Scythian tube in 
Sarmatia Asiatica, who appear, from the de- 
scription of them by Herodotus (iv 23),ito have 
been of the Ciilmuck oi Mongolian race 
Argissa [Abguba ] 

Argithea, the chief town of Athamania in 
Epiius 

Argiva, a suinamo of Heia or Juno 
Argivi [Argos ] 

Argo [Argonautae ] 

Argolis [Argos ] 

Argonautae ('Apyovavrat), the Argonauts, 
‘the sailors of the Argo,’ vvoie the heroes who 
sailed to Aoa (afterwards called Colchis) for 
the purpose of fetching the golden fleece The 
story of the Aigonaiits is variously related by 
the ancient wuiteis, but the common tale lan ns 
follows In lolcns in Thessaly leigued Pehas, 
who had deprived Ins half brother Aeson of tlie 
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BO'v ereignty In order io get nd of Jason the } and Phineus now advised them, before sailing 
son of Aeson, Pblias persuaded Jason to fetch ' through the Symplegades, to marl the flight of 
the golden fleece, nhich was suspended on an a doie, and to judge from its fate what they 
oak tree in the grove of Ares in Colchis, and themselves would hai e to do "When they ap 
was guarded day and night by a dragon Jason preached the Symplegades, thej sent out a 
willmgly undei^oh the enterprise, and com dove, which in its rapid flight between the 
manded Argus, the son of Phnxus, to build a rocks lost oidj the end of its tail The Argo- 
ship with 50 oars, which uas called Argo nauts now, until the assistance of Hera, followed 
(’Ap^ii) after the name of the builder Jason tlie example of the done, sailed quickly between 
was accompanied by all the great heroes of the I the rocks, and succeeded m jiassmg without 
agC) and their number is said to have been injury to their ship, with the exception of some 
60-t)0 (Pindar names only 11 ) Among these ornaments at the stem Henceforth the Sym 
ueie Heracles, Castoi and Pollux, Zetes and plegades stood immoi cable in the sea On 
Calais, the sons of Boreas, the singei Orpheus, then arrival at the Manandyni, the Argonauts 
the seer Mopsus, Plidommou, Tydeus, Theseus, I were kmdly received by their king, Lycus 
Amphiaraus,Peleus, Nestor, Admetus, Ac Ac- i The seer Idmon and the helmsman Tiphis died 
cording to Hdt i\ 179, Jason made a pre I here, and the place of the lattei was supplied 
hmmaiy voyage round the Peloponnesus, wish- j by J^caeus They now saded along the coast 
ing to get to Delphi by the Coiinthian gulf, and ' until they armed at the mouth ot the nver 
wasdrivcnfromMaleatoLibya, where the Argo ' Phasis The Colchian king Aeetes promised 
went ashore at Lake Tritonis and was helped j to give up the golden fleece, if Jason alone 
oil by a Triton Their start from lolcns for the ' would yoke to a plough two fire breathmg oxen 
real expedition is maiked by the name ' with brazen feet, and sow the teeth of the 
Aphetae (Strab p 43G , Hdt vii 193) After dragon which had not been used by Cadmus at 
leaving lolciis they first landed at Lemnos I Thebes, and winch he had received Eom Athene 

The lov e of Medea fur- 
nished Jason with 
means to resist fire 
and steel, on condition 
of his talnng her as his 
wife, and she taught 
him how he was to kill 
the warriors that were 
to spring up from the 
teeth of the dragon 
Willie Jason was en- 
gaged upon Ins task, 
Aeetes fonned plans 
for burning the ship 
Argo and for killing all 
the Greek heroes But 
Medea’s magic powers 
sent to sleep the dra- 
gon who guarded the 
golden fleece , and 
after Jason had taken 
possession of the trea- 
Buie, he and his Argo- 
nauts, together with 
Medea and her young 
brother Absyrtus, em 

where they united themselv es with the women barked by night and sailed away Aeetes 
of the island, who had just before murdered pursued them, but before he oveitook them, 
their fathers and husbands From Lemnos Medea murdered hei brother, cut him into 
they saded to the Doliones at Cyzicus, where pieces, and threw his hmbs overboard, that her 
king Cyzicus received them hospitably They father might be detained in Ins pui'suit by 
left the country during the night, and being collecting the limbs of liis child Aeetes at 
tliiown back on the coast by a contrary wind, last leturned home, but sent out a great num- 
they were taken for Pelasgians, the enermes of her of Colchiaus, tlireatening them with the 
the Dohones, and a struggle ensued, in which punishment mtended for Medea if they re 
Cyzicus w as slain , but he w as recognised by the turned wuthout her While the Colchians were 
Aigonauts, who boned him and mourned over dispersed ii all directions, the Argonauts had 
Ins fate They next landed in Mvsia, where alreadv reached themouthofthemerBiidanus 
they left behind Heracles and Polyqihemus, But Zeus, angry at the muider of Absjwtus, 
who had gone into the country m search of raised a stonn which cast the ship fiom its 
Hylas, whom a nymph had earned off while he course When driven on the Absyrtian islands, 
was fetching water for his companions In the the ship began to speak, and declared that the 
country of the Bebryces, king Amycus dial auger ot Zeus would not cense unless they sailed 
lenged the Argonauts to fight with him, and towards Ausonia and were purified by Circe 
when Pollux had conquered him, the Argonauts They now sailed along the coasts ot the Ligy ans 
afterwards slew many of the Bebryces, and and Celts, and through the sea of Sardinia, and 
sailed to Salmydessus in Thrace, where the seer contmmng their course along the coast of 
Phineus was tormented by the Harpies When Tyrrhenin, they arrived in the island of Aeaea, 
the Aigonauts consulted him about their voyage where Circe punfied them When they were 
he promised his advice on condition of their passing by the Sirens, Orpheus sang to prev ent 
delivering him from the Harpies This was the Argonauts being allured by them Butes, 
done by Zetes and Calais wo sons of Boieas , however, swam to them, but Aplirodite earned 



Athene superintending the Building of the Argo (from a terra-cotta, panel In 
British Museum) 
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him to Lilvhnoimi Thrlis (uitl tlio ^crpul‘^ miu themforo contain the same root as tlio 
comlnotocl tin in through Sc\lla und Clmiihdis Litm word nqtr In Honior iio find mention 
and iKtwoon the wlnrlniR rocks (T^Tfiai rktxrfK ot thi Pclas"ic Vrgos (1/ n Cfil), that is, a toivn 
-oil ind sailing hi Ur Ihnnacmn island with or district of Thcssalj, and of the Achaean 
it- 0-0 n of JMioa, thin came to the rhaiacian Argos (1/ ix 141, Ot? in eil), bj which ho 
ishnd of Corcmi when tin, \ wen leMiicdba im ins sonicliinos the whole Peloponnesus, 
\icinous 111 tin. niiiiiitnne some of the Col bomeinnts Agann ninon's langdom of Argos of 
rhuins not Ijeing able todiscou rtht \rgoimuts, which Afactiiic was the capital, and sometimes 
had setth d at tin lt«it of the Cirniinmn motin ' tho town of Argos As Argos in Homeric times 
Inns, other', occupied tin \hs\rtmn islands I was the most iinjiortant part of the Pelopon- 
tuar the coisl o' Ilhncmn , and v Ihml band j nestis, and sonn times stood for the whole of 
oiertook tin \rgoiiants in the i-land of the , it, so tin ’Apv'^Toi often occur in Homer ns 
Phae icians But as tin ir Imiies of rttounngia inline of tin bole bod\ of the Greeks, m 
Hedta wtre tbcilied b\ Vrtb tin qtn en of wliitb si nsc tin Piomnii poets also use ^Irpiti — 
\lcinous tliei s, tthsl in tin rI ind and the ' 1 Argos, a district of Pol o j ion n cans, called 
Argonauts contnitn d tin ir a 01 agi During tb j .Ir^o/ir (»; ’Ap>o\fs) b\ Herodotus (i 82), but 
iii^hi tbea luia oiertiKii a stonn , but inon frcijiienth bi other Greek writers citl or 
Ajs'lli) St nt bnlbant thisliC'. of lightinn^ winch ' .In/m!, Arg'm (ij ’Apyda), or Aigohcc {rj 
mablid tin m to di-eo\er ii figbln'Uri 1 ,, island, ' ‘Ap 7 oAiW,) Under the Roinnns Argolis be- 
wlmb tint ( dll d An iplie f Vicordiin' to one «inie lln> nsnal name of the coiintrj, wlnlo 
luioii'it,!!! tin P >'inlo Oqiheus tin- strunbiig tin word Argos or Argi was confined to the 
of tin ship in tin ''iTb ' uni ils rt arl ingL ike , town Argohs under the Romans signified tho 
Tritenss conns in In'is on tin' n Inrn a«\ u el <oniitr\ Ijoninh 1 on tin X hj tho Coruithian 
Hirt, tliei irti'jd nn alkir to \jW'llo, ninl ' temton on the h\ \rcndin on the S bj 
t-i’i mil n' 's wi re inst tii'i d wh ■ h m iliiun d Lieonni, and nn hub d tow irds llie H the whole 
to K ob^rn t d down lo \( ri lab tinn i T In'ir ' \cfi oi {X'ninsula bitwien the Saronic and 
nttt nij t to land in Cist w is priitiittd bi Vrgolic gulfs but during the time of Grecian 
Jatii->, who guierded tin islainl hut wisldhtl iinb ]h inh in e Argnhs oi Argos did not inclndo 
hi tin arlilui ' of Afiak s Pro n Cist* tin i tin ti rnlorn s of Lpidaunis, Ac , on the L i ml 
saih d to \e,,ina, and fre' n tin lie bitwiin eoists of the \et( but onli the eounlia 
Enboei and Ivocus to lolc u RisiMcting tin lung lonnd the Argohe gmlf, bounded on tlio 
cunts sub- qi < it *o tin r am il in I<ih iis, \\ bi the Vicidivn moiintnins, and scjiarated 
fji Vise ■'lit'Ji I ISO ,Piuis ? \js>ll Rh on the X hi u r ingi of mount iins from Corinth, 
IrMiKiifjcn \issllcsl 1 S' Pud J’l/'/i Clcoime and Plihiis Argolis, ns understood 

11 171, \ il ' Ihwi Ir ieii) Stnlsj notices bi the KonmiiB, was for the most part a monii 
tin liv il traditions in In ae ciuint of < lebpliie t iiiioiis and uniiresliieliie comitri , the whole 
at i Inch the \r,,o is stipjos 1 to h vn toiulnd ,« astern p irt i of a drv and thirsfi koiI, with 
It Is c!' ar tl 1 * the steiri wat nlr< uli a subject few stri nils, the roAvSlif'ioi “’Apyof of J7 iv 171 
ferj's'sat tun ril ' in tin literHeinine age, ' The oiili ext* nsnejihun adapted for agnculluio 
fo- ft Ar o js rao-i peAoefrn in Oi xn 7t>, was in tin in ighlnmrhood of the' cili of Argos 
.b stii IS In r cqtiiigand sli" ]>\s<< thri)U,.,h this w is the koTAoi "'Agyoi C^oph 0 C SIS), 
rod s 111 f 111 'simpl'-gidis In tin Iliad tliere' and biing we'll witired was fainod na 'Ap^ot 
an f*'ir s o' a liv al tr dition alsinl liU'On at t"6(}oToi (Il ii 2h7 , Strah p 8t,8) Itsiiiera 
1< lieu f/? Ill 41)7, rxi 10), but I o ( pp ire 111 ‘ w( re, boi e \cr, small and often drj in Buiimier 
J I ov ! dgt o' fO, \rgo eir of Jntons oiagis tlnj niost inqiortant i is tho Innchlls The 
Tin t on eif tin \rgimauis is hi in ini ivnt< rs conntri was dii ided into the districts of Argla 
f oiistriii'd as a sun rnith < ipri •■suig • itln r or Argos jiioinr, Piniiiiiri, Inoi /i \i\, nnel 
I'liist . Ill d snnr i or a drvwing o' eloiids hi _ Hi i mioms iln original inhabit ints of tho 
liie son ni 1 ir oils dimtuiis at larnms linns eountri wire aecording to niithologi, tho 
o' In leir Xoeloiihl ll nh i of l1 ' golden Ciniini, hut the main part of the population 
flfiefinniil * •'ll land niai hail hiennisomi coniisif’d of Pi lasgi and \ehaei, to whom 
digri,< Migg. s' si In tho Mins raj i , hut the , Donaiis wire added after the conquest of 
m un drift of the nil ih IS to exjire tin idea of j Peloponnesns In tho Deirians Tho fame ot 
tin tirh'st s( a loiagi In ihfliriiit place s j tin citie s of Argolis and tin ir prosponlj m carlj 
tinre wire'lrsal tniAilums of the earliest pea (elais,wire gre atlj due to tho faionrahlo position 
f ir> m, and tie si haie biennn' a inon ew h s, { of tin coimtn for niantimo intercourse in the 
eonni 1 t'sl gbin nttai hi d to the ntuiio of Jason, inoro timid jienod of naiigators, when tho 

wh(i, with his hand <if Imres e, i.< Is out on a neeuhsr faeiliti i Inch lessels had for siuling 

Karehi Inch to'ue modem write re hue com through a chain of t hollering islanda SE to 
p-ire-el to th'i IV are h aft' r the Hoi Grail It is Crete, Cjprus and Lgjiil, E to Ejihesus or 
naturil that tin niithienl king of the Eastern 111101115, and X In Euboea to Thessnlj, Ac, 
land plionld iq)i>' u a« tin child of tin Min In i g.aie the !,< Itli mints al Jliconne, Tirnis, or 
e n n nt art the most f iinoilh ri pr< nlritions ' Argos a stmt in the comnnren lieforo tho 0th 
(whnh Imu j)i nshi d) wio tin sinlpluHs of j ceiilurj lie — 2 ArgOS, or Argl, -orum, m tho 

IviMppiia ?Phn xxsii 70) the jiiiiitings of i IjiUiii writers, now ..lie/o, the enj'itnl of vVrgohs, 

^Iie<m in tin temple of the Diosenri at ktlniis ami, next to Sjiarta, tin most iinportunt tow ii 
(Pans 1 18) thiei of Cjdms (I'lm xxxx 1(0), in Pdojionne sns, silimtod in a loiel plain a 
atnl them' on tin jwrlieo of Xi iptnin (Im m little' to the IV of the Innchiip It had an 
151, Iliirt 11 14) Iln \rpoimnts in Bithjiua ancient Pelasgie citadel, called Larissa, and 
are hIiowii on the Pmoroni Cisla Oini of thei another limit Buhse queutlj on another height 
most ri'iniirkahle of the \asi paintings on thia (tluai circcs hdhent Argi, Ln xxxi\ 25) It 
Kuhjeel is nt ^^lInlch, showing Jawon at tho jKtssi seed nnmerous temples, und was par 
liionunlof taking tho fleece from the eubtoilx tieulnrh ccleliraled for the worship of Hera, 
of the (Iriij on whoso great temple, llcraium, laj hotwoen 

Argos {Ti'ApYor, cojJ, is said In Stralio (p Argos and Kljeenao Tho roinains of tho Cy- 
872) to liiao Rigiiifnd a jihuii m the laiigmigo clopeaii walls of Argos are still to bo seen It 
of the ilace'doiiianb and Theiiaalmns, and it is tlie natural centre of tho plain, and probabljr 
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existed ns early ns nnv other Argolic city, 
tliongh not nt first the most powerful The 
citj 18 snid to have been built by Inachtjs or 
Ins son Phoboneus, or grnndson Argus The 
descendants of Inachus, who may ho regarded 
as the Pelasgian kings, reigned o\ er the country 
for 9 generations, hut were at length deprived 
of the sovereignty by Danaus, who is said to 
have come from Egypt Tins story, like the 
similarity of lo and Isis, points to an early con 
nexion with Egypt, thougli how early is a 
doubtful question [See Aegtttus ] The de 
Bcendnnts of Dnnaus were in their time obliged 
to submit to tlie Achaean race of the Pclopidne 
Under the rule of the Pelopidnc Mjeenae be 
come the capital of the kungdom, and Argos 
was a dependent state Thus Jlyccnne was 
the royal residence of Atreus and of lus son 
Agamemnon, but under Orestes Argos was 
referred Upon the conquest of Peloponnesus 
y the Donans, Argos fell to the share of 
Temenus, wliase descendants ruled over the 
country , but the great bulk of the populrtion 
continued to bo Achaean, and the existence of 
a fourth tribe at Argos (the Hymethian) pro- 
bably points to the inclusion of a part of the 
old inhabitants in the citizenship "With the 
Donan conquest the supremacy of ^lyccnac m 
Argohs ceased, and Argos thenceforth became 
the leading city All these events belong to 
mytholog\ , and Argos first appears m historj 



about n c 750, ns the chief state of Pelopon 
nesus, under its ruler Phedon The successors 
of Temenus appear ns Cisus, iMedon, Tliestins, 
Merops, Anstodanidas, Eratus, Phidon (Pans 
11 19) After the time of Pliidon its power 
declined, bemg greatly weakened by its wars 
with Sparta Tlie two states long contended 
for the district of Cynuna, which laj between 
Argohs and Lacoma, and which the Spartans 
at length obtained by the Mctory of their 
SOO champions, about n c 550 In d C 524 
Cleomenes, the Spartan lung, defeated the 
Argil es wnth such loss near Tiryns, that Sparta 
was left wnthont a rival in Peloponnesus In 
the north also, after n c GOO, the power of 
Penaiiderof Connth, and Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 
exceeded that of Argos, nor did she regain her 
hegemony In consequence of its weakness 
and of its jealousy of Sparta, Argos took no 
part in the Persian war In order to strengthen 
Itself, Argos attacked the neighbouring towns 
of Tiryns, Mycenae, &.c , destroyed them, and 
transplanted their inhabitants to Argos The 
introduction of so many new citizens was fol- 
lowed by the abohtion of royalty and of Done 
institutions, and by the establishment of a 
democracy, which continued to be the form of 
government till later times, when the city fell 
under the power of tyrants In the Pelopon 
^nesian war Argos sided with Athens against 
Sparta In n c 243 it joined the Achaean 
e, and on the conquest of the latter by 
e Homans, 14G, it became a port of the Homan 
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province of Acliaia At am early time Argos 
was distinguished by its cultivation of music 
and poetry [Sacad^s , Telesillv], but at the 
tune of the intellectual greatness of Athens, 
literature and science seem to have been en 
tirely neglected at Argos It produced some 
great sculptors, of whom Agel U) \s and Polv 
CLETus are the most celebrated It must not 
be forgotten that Argohs, in its extended sense, 
was especially a land of groat religions festii als 
the Nemea nt Cleonac, that of Apollo Ljeaeus 
nt Argos, the Ho aca at the temple of Hern, 
near Mycenae, those of AsclepinsatEpidaums, 
the Ctkonia of Demetcr at Herniione [See 
Diet Ant sw]^ 

Argos AmpliilochIcnm(*’Ap 7 os r1 ’Afttpt\oxi 
kSv), the chief town of Amphilochia in Acar- 
nnnia, situated on the Ambracian gulf, and 
founded by the Argivo Amphilociius (Time 
II G8, Strnb p 325) 

Argos Hipplnm [Ann ] 

Argons Portus (Porto 1 crraio), a town and 
harbour in the island of Hin (Elba) 

Argura (’'Apyovpa), a town in Polasgiotis in 
Tliessnly, called Argissn hi Homer (27 ii 738) 
Argns (‘'Apyos) 1 Son of Zeus and Isiobo, 
3rd king of Argos, from whom Argos derived its 
name (Apolloil ii 1 , Pans ii IG) — 2 bur- 
named Panoptes, ‘the all seeing,’ because ho 
bad a hundred eyes, son of .^gonor, Arestor, 
Inachus, or Argus Hera appointed him guar- 
dian of the cow into which lo had been meta- 
morphosed , but Hermes, nt the command of 
Zeus, put Argus to death, either by stonmg limi, 
or by cutting off his licad after sending him 
to sleep by tlie sweet notes of his flute Hera 
transplanted his eyes to the tail of the peacock, 
her fn\ ounto bird (Apollwl n 1 , 0\ Met i 
1 204 , Aesch Pr 5C9 , Mosch ii 58) Many 
I haio seen in the story a reference to the starry 
I ‘eyes’ of the sky — 3 The builder of the Argo, 
son of Phnxns, ^krestor, or Pohbiis, was sent 
by Aettes, lus grandfather, after the death of 
Plmxus, to take possession of Ins inhontance m 
Greece On lus lovagc thither he suffered 
slupwreck, was found by Tason in the island of 
Aretias, and earned back to Colchis (Ap Eh 
11 1095, Apollod 11 9) 

Arg^a I’Apyvpa), a town in Achain near Pn- 
trae, wuth a fountain of the same name 
Argyrlpa [Ann] 

Ana ( Apefa, ’Ap(a “Apeioj, ’'Apios the E 
j)art of Eltorassan, and the TT rnd NTT part 
of Afghanistan), tlie most important of the E 
provinces of the ancient Poiwian Empire, was 
bounded on the E bv the Paropamisadae, on 
the N by Margiana and Hyrcaiiia, on the W 
by Partlua, and on the S by the great desert of 
Carmania It was a vast plain, bordered on 
the N and E by mountains, and on the "W and 
S by sandy deserts, and, though forming a 
part of the great sandy tableland, now called 
the Desert of Iran, it contained several very 
fertile oases, especially in its H part, along tlie 
base of the Sarlplu (Kohistan and Hazarah) 
mountains, winch was watered bv the nver 
Anus or -as (Hertrood), on winch stood the 
later capital Alexandria (Ho at) Tlie river is 
lost in the sand The lower course of the great 
nver ExYsrANDRUS (Helmiind) also belonged to 
ikna, and the lal o into which it falls was called 
Ana Lacus (Ziirrah) Piom Ana was denied 
the name under which all the E provinces were 
included [Abia-sa ] 

Ana Lacus [Anw ] 

Anahignes (’Apiaplyiijs), son of Darius Hys 
taspis, one of the commanders of the fleet of 
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Xerxes, fell in tlie battle of Salamis, B o 4.80 
(Hdt 1 n 97 , 1111 89 ) 

Ariadne (’Apid5»ii), daughter of Minos and 
Pasiphae or Cieta, fell in loie inth Theseus, 
when he was sent bj his father to convey the 
tribute of the Athenians to Minotaurus, and 
gave him the clue of thread bj means of which 
he found his way out of the Labyrmth, and 
winch she herself had leceived from Hephaes 
tus Theseus m return promised to marry her, 
and she accordmgly left Crete ivith him , but 
on their arnial m the island of Dia (Naxos), 
sue w as kiUed by Artemis This is the Homeric 
account [Od xi 822) , but the more common 
tradition, to mitigate the perfidy of Theseus, 
related that Theseus left Anodue m Naxos 
ah\e, either because he was forced by Dion 3 Sus 
to leare her, or because he was ashamed to 
brmg a foreign wife to Athens, or because he 
was earned away bj a storm (Plut Thes 20, 
Diod 11 G1 , Pans i 20) Dionj sns found her 
at Naxos, made her his wife, and placed among 
the stars the crown winch he gave her at then 
marriage (Or Met viu 181, Fast ui 459 , 
Hjg Ast 2, G) There is no doubt that we 
hare m Ariadne the story of vanous local 
nature goddesses m the islands of Crete, Naxos 
and Delos, nearly akin to and in some aspects 
identified with Aplirodite , whence the story of 
the wooden statue of Aphrodite by Daedalus 
left at Delos b} Ariadne (Pans ix 40, 3, 
Callim Hymn Del 308) tlus was honoured 
with a Cretan lahjimtli dance (Plut Ic) In 
Cyprus also there was the tomb of Ariadne m 
the grore sacred to Anadne-Apluodite The 
twofold aspect in Naxos of Anadne the 
mourner, deserted by TJioseus, and Anadao 
the joyful bride of Dionjsus, presents the ides 
of the earth abandoned by its flowers and 
fruits m winter, and reneivmg its gaietj in 
sprmg Tire same was probably the meaning 
of the ry Aiovu<T<p koI 6 ydfios in 

Anstot ’ABi]v ■n'otiir ch 3 Similarly in Italy, 
Anadne becomes Libera the bnde of Liber 

Ariaeus (’Apicuos), or Andaeus (’ApiSaTos), 
the fnend of Cyrus, commanded the left wing 
of the armj at the battle of Cunaxa, b c 401 
(Xen A71 r 8 , Diod xiv 22) After the death 
of Cyrus he first jomed the Greeks, but after 
wards obtained the pardon of Artaxerxes by 
abandonmg tlieni and aidmg Tissaphemes to 
destroy the Greek generals (Xen A?i ii , 
Plut Artax 18) "We hear afterwards of his 
bemg employed to put Tissaphemes to death, 
and again of lus reroltmg from Artaxerxes in 
895 (Polyaen viii IG , Diod xiv 80 , Xen 
Hell n 1, 27) 

Ananmes (’Apidprijs), the name of two kings 
of Cappadocia, one the father of Anarathes I , 
and the other the son and successor of Anara- 
thes II 

Ariana (’Apical Iran), denved from Aria, 
from the specific sense of which it must be care 
fully distinguished, was the general name of 
the E provinces of the ancient Persian Empire, 
and included the portion of Asia bounded on 
the "W by an imaginary line drawn from the 
Caspian to the month of the Persian Gulf, on 
the S by the Lidian Ocean, on the B by the 
Indus, and on the N by the great cham of 
mountains called by the general name of the 
Indian Caucasus, embracing the provinces of 
Parthia, Ana, the Paropoimsadae, Aiachosia, 
Drangiana, Gedrosia, and Carmania {Khoras 
san, Afghanistan, Belooclnstan, waAKirmaii) 
But the name was often extended to the 
cormtry as fax W as the morgm of the Tigns- 
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valley, so as to mclude Media and Persia, and 
also to tire prormces N of the Indian Caucasus, 
namely Bactna and Sogdiana (Bokhara) The 
knowledge of the ancients respectmg the 
greater part of this region was confined to what 
was picked up in the expeditions of Alexander 
and the wars of the Greek longs of Sjna, and 
what was learned from merchant caraaaus 
(Strab pp G88, G9G, 720 ff , Phn vi 93 ) 
Anarathes (’ApiapdSris), the name of several 
kmgs of Cappadocia — 1 Son of Ariamnes I , 
assisted Ochus m the recovery of Egj^it, b c 
350 Anarathes was defeated by Perdiccas, and 
crucified, 322 Eumenes then obtained posses 
Sion of Cappadocia (Diod xvui IG, xxxi 3 , 
Plut Hum 8) — 2 Son of Holophemes, and 
nephew of Anarathes I , recovered Cappadocia 
after the death of Eumenes, b c 315 He w as 
succeeded by Anamnes II (Diod xxxi 28) — 
3 Son of Anamnes II , and grandson of No 2, 
mamed Stratonice, daughter of Antiochus II , 
kmg of Syria — 4 Son of No 8, reigned b c 
220-1G2 He mamed Antiochis, the daughter 
of Antiochus HI , kmg of Syna, and assisted 
Antiochus in his war agamst the Homans 
Aftei the defeat of Antiochus, Anarathes sued 
for peace in 188, which he obtained on fax our- 
able terms In 183-179, he assisted Eumenes 
m lus war against Phomaces (Lii xxxvii 31, 
xxxvui 38 , Polyb xxu 24, xxxi 12-14 )— 5 
Son of No 4, leigned b c 163-130 He was 
sumamed Philopator, and was distinguished by 
the excellence of lus character and lus cultn a 
tion of philosophy and the liberal arts, having 
been educated at Borne (Ln xli 19) He 
assisted the Romans m their war against 
Aristomcus of Pergamns, and fell in this war, 
180 (Justin xxx\ 1 , Polyb xxxii 20, xxxiii 
12) — ^ Son of No 5, reigned b c 180-9G He 
mamed Laodice, sister of Mithndates VI , king 
of Pontus, and was put to death by Mitluidates 
by means of Goidius On lus death the kmg 
dom was seized by Nicomedes, kmg of Bithynia, 
who mamed Laodice, the ividow of the late 
kmg But Nicomedes was soon expelled bj 
Mithndates, who placed upon the thioiie 
(Justin xxxvu 1, XXXVUI 1) — 7 Son of No 6 
He was, however, also murdered by Mitliri- 
dates, in a short time, who now took possession 
of lus kingdom The Cappadocians rebelled 
against Mitlmdates, and placed upon the 
throne — 8 Second son of No 6, but he was 
speedily dnven out of the kingdom by Mith 
ndates, and shortly aftenvards died Both 
Mithndates and Nicomedes attempted to give a 
king to the Cappadocians, but the Romans 
allowed the people to choose whom thej 
pleased, and their choice fell upon Anobai- 
zanes (Justin, I c , Strab p 540) — 9 Son of An 
obarzanes H went to Rome to seek Caesar’s 
support B c 45 , got the throne after Philippi, 
and reigned b c 42-SG He was deposed and 
put to death bj Antonj , who appointed Arche 
Ians as lus successor (Appian, B O \ 1 , Dio 
Cass xlix 32 , Cic Fam xv 2, Att xiii 2 ) 
Anaspae or Agnaspae Apidcnrai,^ AypidanaC), 
a people in the S pait of the Persian provmce 
of Drangiana, on the very borders of Gedrosia, 
ivith a capital city, Anaspe ('Apida-irp) In 
leturn for the services which they rendered to 
the army of Cyrus the Great, when he marched 
tlirough the desert of Carmania, they were 
honoured ivith the name of Evspytrai, and 
were allowed by the Persians to retam their 
independence, which was confinned to them by 
Alexander as the reward of similar services to 
hunself (Anian, m. 27, 37 , Curt vu 3 ) 
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Ariola (iVricinnH Anccirt or Jitccia), an ic^tored b\ Pomiw in fi3 (App Mifln 10, 57 
ancient town of Liitnnn at tlio foot of tho Alban CO, Pint SiiU 22, Jnitin xxxmii 2j — 2 bnr 


Mount, on the Appnui Mn-v, 1C inile^ from 
Romo It ^sn3 a member of the Latin con 
fodemcj, a as snlxlncdb} tbo Romans, i\itli tlio 
other Latin towns, m n c 388, and rcctn ed the ' 
Roman franchise (Lu \m 11) In its nti},'b ' 
bourbood was the celebrated proie and tfmple 
of Diana AncTna, on the borders of llie Latus 
Nemorensis (AVnij') [SeeDl\^^, andDicf -In/ ' 
B 1 Hex Nc/norriiiti} 

Anconium (TTVi/on), in Herofordslnre, be 
tween Blostiiin (jl/oiimonf/i) and Glcxnm 
(GJouccstcr), on the road leading from Silcbostcr 
to Gacrleon 

Andneus [AnrvEts iVnnninuLs] 

Am r-'^niij 

Arlmaspi {'Apifiatr-of}, a people in tbo N of 
Siitlna, of mIioiii a fabulous n<emint is pten 
b\ Herodotus (i\ 27) The germ of tin fable is 
rliaps to be recognised in the fact that the, 
nil Monntaiiis abound in gold 
Arimazes (’ApipdOir) or Anomazes (Apia 
pdfijs), a chief m bogdiana, wlio=o fortress was 
tilen bj Alexander in nc 328 In it Ala's 
under found Roxana (the daughter of the 
Bactnan cbief, Oxxartes), whom he made Ins 
wife Curtins Btates that Alexander cruciUtd 
Arimazes , but tins is not mentioned bi Arnaii 
or Poliaeinis { \rrian, u Iti , Curt \ii 11, 
Poljaen i\ 8 ) 

Arlmi (“Aptfiot) and Arlinn (ra 'Apipn «c vpri), 
tbo names of a mjtliical people, district, and 
range of mountains in \sia Minor, wlnihtbi 
old GrooL poets made the scene of the punish 
ment of the monster Tiiilioeus Virgil ( lei 
i\ 71C) lias misunderstood the (h ’Apfuoij of 
Homer (27 ii 783), and made TiTiboeus lie 
beneath Iiianme, an island off tlu coast of 
Italv— uaniel), Pithecusa or Venana {Ttrhiii} 
Arlmlnnm ( \.rimiiieiisis liiuitni), a town m 
Umbna on the coast at the mouth of tbo little 
river Ariininna (Miiroccliia) It ■nas onginalh 
inliabited bj Umbrians and Pelasgians, was 
afterwanls in the possession of the ‘'i none s, and 
WOK colonised b3 the Romms in ii e 2ii8, ns o le 
of the 12 most recent Latin colonii s which had 
connncrciinn, but not cnitas (Cic pro Cacc 
O’;, 102) It obtained tbo full fninclnse in ISS, 
and 13 mentioned b\ Appian (2i C n 8) ns a 
flourishing citj in 43 Ji c Augustus est iblished 
a militarj colonj there It became in lnt< r 
limes Bnbject to the Exarchs of Raiennn 
wlfter Icaung Cibnlpino Gaul, it was the first 
town which a iicrson arrived at in the NE of 
Italia proper It was connected bi the Via 
Flammin watli Romo, and b\ tbo Via Aemiha 
ivith Placentia (Strab p 217) 

Ariobnrzanes (’Apio/SapCdnjr) I Kinffs or 
Saira2)S of Pontiis — 1 Betrnjcd bv hiK bon 
Mithndates to the Persian king, about ii c 400 
(Xen Ci/r x in 8 , Ax Pol x 8) — 2 bon of 
Mitlmdntes L, reigned n c 303-337 Ho re 
voltod from Artaxorxes in 302, and max be 
regarded ns the founder of the kingdom of 
Pontiis (Diod x\i 30) — 3 Son of Mitlindates 
HI , reigned 20C-240, and xi as succeeded bx 
Mithndates IV — II Kings of Cappadocia — 
1 bnniamed Pfiiforomaci/s, reigned n c 93-C3, 
and was elected king bj the Cappadocians, 
under the direction of the Romans He xvas 
Bexenvl times expelled from bis kingdom bj 
Mitlindates, was restored bj Sulla m 92, ex 
polled in 90, and fled to Rome, restored bx 
' Aquillius m 89, expielled the next jear, but 
received his throne in 84 from Sulla, xvas ox 
pelled again by Mitlindates in 60, and finally 


named PInlopatnr, suecfided Ins father in 03 
The lime of Ins death is not known , but it 
must have been before 51, inwhich jear Ins son 
xxnsr<igniing(Cic 2 am \\ 2, dr Prov Cons 4) 
— 3 Suriiaiiitd Ktfches and Plnloramarus, son 
of 2x0 2, whom hr aueceeded aliout 51 He 
assisted Pompoj against Ciusar in 18 but was 
liexertlielcsK pardoned bx ( aesur, who even en 
larged his temtoriis Ho wai slain in 42 bx 
Cassins, because he xvas ploHing a,,aiiist him in 
Asm (Cie I'am ii 17, xx 2, Duvl xln 45, 
Dio Ca s xhn 83, Caes B C in i ) 

Avion (Vp/toi) 1 Of Metlixinna in Lesbos, 
an line If lit Gruk bard and a eflebraVd pi iver 
on the eitliaru He lived about J c (i2', and 
bjient a gn at part of his life at the eonrt of 
I’l rmnder, tvrant of Corinth Ills great work 
was to lb \i lop the ditlijramb or eboral hxnin 
to Dionxsus He first emploxed a triined 
ehonis of 50 Ringi rs, with dnfiiiet parts for 
singing and aetioii, ranged in a e irele around the 
altar, and therefore cillid the ixilie ehnrus, 
when IS Done ihonmes )iad la i n dm vn up iii 
a roelangiilar form This xias an imi«)rtant 
I sf<p towards th( growth of Gnck tragi dx iseo 
Diet Anf sx Tragoedia) Of liis life stari < lx 
mix thing is n h ted bejond the lieautifiil story 
of Ins (scape from tin Bailors with wboiii lio 
sailed from Sitilv toConntb On one oeiesion, 
thus runs tin storx Anon wi nt to Sicilx to t iko 
pirt m some miisii il eontist Ilf won the 
pri’i and I ub n w itb presi nts, be < mbarl i d in 
a Conntbmn ship to r turn to bis friend P< ri 
under The riidc sailors coveted Ins Ire isuros, 
and incditited bis numb r \ft<r triiig in 
'xuntosixi bis life hi at length oht lined i-sr 
mission once ninn to plax on the citlmra In 
fistil ntlirr he plai i d himsilf in the pro \ of 
the sln]> and iiiioKid tlu gmls m inspired 
. Btriiiis, and thin tlirei hinisilf into tin fii a 
But nianj soiip loving dolidniis hid aHsinibbd 
ronnd the i( s»' 1 and oiu of them now took the 
I hard on its hark and earned him to Taenanis, 
from will lice ho n ‘urned to Corinth m safstv, 

I and relatid Ins ndxL'nturi to Pi minder UjKm 
the amxail of the Corinthian vessel Penaiider 
inquired of the Fiilors after Anon, who ri ]>lied 
that ho had remained behind nt Taremtiim , hut 
when Anon, nt the bidding of Pcriandor came 
forward, the sailors owned their guilt, and were 
punished according to their desi rt In the tune 
of Hcroiiotiis and Pan«anias there existed at 
Tacnanis n hnss iiiomime nt, representing Ariou 
riding on a dolphin Anon and his citlmm 
(lx re) were placed among the stars (Hdt i 23, 
\ilmn, A’’ A XII 43, Cic Ttiic ii 27,07, Ov 
Fast 11 83 ) A fragment of a hx mn to Po=oidon, 
nsenhed to Vnon, is contained in Ecrgk s Poetac 
Lgrtri (rrnrcgp 500, Ac — 2 A fnbnloiiRliorsc, 
of wliieli Poseidon was the father [Poseidon ] 

AnoxnBtns, a German cincf, xiiio crossed the 
Rhine nt the request of the Scqnani.xihen thev 
XX ere hard pressed bv the Vcdui Ho subdued 
the Aedin, but nnpropnntcd to liimsolf part of 
the temtorj of the Seqiiani, and threatened to 
take still more The Spqnam now united with 
the Aedui m implonng the help of Caesar, who 
defeated ArioxastuB about 50 miles from tho 
Rhino, 11 c 58 Ariox istus escaped across tho 
nx or in a small boat (Caes B G i 81-58 , Dio 
Cass xxxxiii 81, Pint Caes 18) That his 
fame lixed in Ganl is seen from Tac Hist 
IX 78 

Axiphron 1 Grandfather of Pericles (Hdt. 
xi 181) — 2 A lync poet of S1C30U (Athen p 
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702 , Lucian, (lo Laps C) A fragment is printed 
in Bergk, Poet Lyr 

Ansbo, n town of the Trend It n ns a camp 
of Alexander, and n ns taken bj tlie Ganls (II 
11 830, Arrian,! 12, Pobb i 111) 

Anstnenctus, a rbetoncinn of Xicaoa, friend 
of Libanins Inllcd in an cartbquako at Nico- 
media a i) 858 (Amm Marc xni 7) To bim is 
MTongb ascribed a collection of erotic epistles, 
ed Hercbor, 1873 

Anstnenxis (’Apforoiros) of JtlcgaloxiobB, 
Pometunes called Arf=iauicius, was frcqucntlj 
stratogus or general of the Achaean Longue from 
r c 108 to 185 Ho was the political opjionont 
of PIuloi>oemen, and a fneiid of the Homans 
(Pol\b x\ii 1-10, xxiii 7, x\xii in, Li\ \\\i\ 

n- ^ 

Anstaens (’AptirraTns), an ancient diamitj 
representing the p!or of best gifts, norsluppod 
in ninnj parts of Greece, ospccialK in Tlitssnl}, 
Boeotia, Arcada, Ceos, Corcjrn, and other 
islands of the Aegean and \driatit- Xo donbt 
Thera nas an niicicnt seat of this norship, and 
thence it passed to CiTonc 1711011 the later 
Hellenic religion prei ailed, Anstaens nns re 
liresciitcd as the non of one of the deities, a 
mortal deified for Ins iirtncs His ongin is 
then 1 anonslr related in local traditions (Hto 
T/i 875, Bind Pi/fli ix tn, Diod i\ 81 Ap 
Ell III 500, 7 trg Gcojg i It n 288) Hois 
desenbed cither ns a non of Umiins and Oc, 
or, according to a more general tradition, as tbo 
non of Apollo and Cxreno llis niolbcr Cyreno 
had been earned ofT bi Aiwllo from mount 
Pelioii to Libin,whero she gave birth to An 
nlieiis tnstaens snb=equcntl\ v ent loTlitbcs 
m Boeotia, but after the unfortunate death of 
}iis son Actvios, lie left Tin lies and visited 
almost all the Greek colonics on the coasts of 
the Meditermncan rmallj he went to Thrace, 
and after dwelling for some linic near mount 
Haemns, where he founded the town of An- 
staeoii, licv disappeared -Vnstacns is one of 
the most beneficent divinilios in ancient inj Iho 
logj ho was worshipiicd as the jirotcctor of 
flocks and shepherdB, of vine and olive planta- 
tions , lie taught men to keep bees, and averb d 
from the fields the hiiniii gheat of the sun and 
other causes of destruction 

Anstagorns (’Apiffray6pa?), of Miletus, 
brother in law of Histiacns, was left bj tbo 
latter dtinng Ins hlaj at the Persian court, in 
charge of the government of 7Llelu8 Ilnviiig 
failed in an attempt uiKiii Nexos (il C 501), 
which he bad promised to subdue for the 
Peraians, and fearing the consequences of bis 
faihire, be induced tlio Ionian cities lo revolt 
from Perem Ho ap])bcd for assiRtiincc to the 
Spirtnns uni AtlieiiiniiB the fomier refused, 
but tbo latter pent biiii 20 sbips and some hoops 
In 109 bib amij caiitiired and burnt Sardis, but 
was finnllj chased back to Ibf coast. TheAtbe 
mans now departed , the Persians conquered 
most of the Ionian cities , and Anhtagoras in 
despiir fled to Tliracc, where he was slam bj 
the Ldonians m 107 (Hdt v 80-51, 97-120, 
Time IV 102) 

Anstander (’ApfirraiSpor), the most celc 
brated sootlisaj or of Alexander tbo Great, wTote 
on prodippos (Arnan,u 4, Phn xvii 213) 

AnstUTChus (’Aplo'rapxos) 1 AnAtlionian, 
one of the leaders in the rev olntion of the ‘ Ponr 
Hundred,' Bc 111 He w as afterw ards put to 
death bj tbo Athenians, not later than 100 
(Thuc viii 90, Xen Hell i 7,28) — 2 A Lncc 
dacmonian, succeeded Cleandor as bamiost of 
Bjzantium in 400, and in various vvaj sill treated 
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tbo Cvroan Gioeks, who bad recently returned 
fiom Asia (Xen An vii 2-G) — 3 Of Tegev, a 
tragic poet at Athens, contoniporary w itb Eu- 
ripides, flounsbed about n c 454, and wrote 70 
tragedies (Nauck, Fr Foci Trag 185G) —4 Of 
Savios, an eminent mathematician mid astro- 
nomer at Alexandria, flounsbed between b c 
280 and 2G4 He emplojed himsolt in the de- 
termination of some of tbo most important ele- 
ments of astronomy , but none of Ins works 
remain, except a treatise on the magnitudes 
and distances of the sun and moon (wepl peyeBZy 
Kol aTroffTTj/xdraiy 7)\(ou i ol (reA.ljiojs) Edited 
bj 7\'allis, Oxon 1088, and ropnnted in v ol in 
of Ills works, bj Xirze, 1850 — 5 Of Svvio 
TimvcL, the celebrated grammarian, floimsbed 
B c 15C Ho was educated in the school of 
Anstopbanes of Byzantium, at Alexandria, 
where bo liunsolf founded a grammatical and 
critical school At an advanced age be left 
Alexandria, and wont to Cvpius, where bc is 
isiid 16 have died at the age of 72, of voluntary 
stair ation, because be was suffering from in- 
turablc dropsj Aristarchus vv as the greatest 
critic of aiiliquitj His labours were chieflj 
dgv oted to tbo Greek poets, but more especiallj 
to the Homcnc poems, of wliicli ho published a 
recension, winch has been tbo basis of the text 
from bis time to tbo present day The great 
object of bis critical labours was to lestorc the 
genuino text of the Homeric poems, and to 
clear it of all later intcrjiolatioiis mid corrup 
lions He marked those v ersos w luck lie thought 
spurious with mi obelos, and those which were 
repeated vvitb an asterisk Ho adopted tbo 
div ision (already made) of the Hiad and Odj ssey 
into 21 books cacli Ho did not confine himself 
to a recension of the text, but also explained 
and inloiprctod the poems lie opposed tbo 
nllegoncal inteqirclation wliicli was then begm- 
mng lo find fav onr, and wbicli at a later time 
bccamo vtrj general His grammatical prin- 
ciples were attacked bv manj of Ins contem- 
poranos the most unincnt of Ins opponents 
was Cbates of Malhis His cnhcisms aro 
best presf rv cd m tbo 7\'netinn Scholia (ed 
Bacbiimiin, 1885) Those Sebobr include tbo 
Lpxiomc, formed from tbo collection which 
Didjunus and other Aristarcbeaiis made from 
the writings of tboir mnstei 
Aristens (’Apicrrfay), of Proconnesus, an epic 
poet of whoso life we have onlj fabulous ac- 
counts His dale is quite uncertain some place 
him 111 the time of Croesus and Cjtus , but otboi 
traditions make him cailici than Homer, or 
a contemporary and teacher of Homer TVe 
onlj know that bo was earlier than Hoiodotus 
He Bociiis lo have been a mjstic waiter about 
the Hj pciborcans, and vv as said to bo a magician, 
whose soul could leav e and re cntci its bodj 
according to its pleasure Ho was connected 
with tbo worsliip of Apollo, which be was said 
to liav e introduced at Motapontum He is said 
to bivv 0 trnv oiled tbrougb the countries X and 
E of tbo Eiixmo, mid to bav o v isited the Isse 
dones, Ariraaspae, Cimmerii, Hjqierborei, mid 
other mj lineal nations, and after his leturn to 
liavo WTitten an epic poem m 3 bool s, called 
The Arisinasgita (ra ’Apipacr-Treia) Thiswoikis 
fiequontlv mentioned bj tbo ancients, but it is 
impossible to saj who was the real autboi of it 
(Hdt IV 18, 8G, Stiab pp G, SO, Tzetz ii 724, 
Pans 1 24, C, V 7,9, Gell i\ 4) 

Aristeas or Aristaeus, an officer of Ptolemj 
Philadolpbus (n c 285-247), tbo reputed author 
of a Greek work giv mg an account of tbo man- 
ner in winch the translation of tbo beptuagmt 
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was evecuted, but winch is gencrallj admitted 
by the best critics to be spurious Printed at 
O'tford, 1692, 8i o 

Aristides (’ApiffreloTjs) 1 An Athenian, son 
of Lvsiinaclius, sumained the ‘ Just,’ uas of an 
ancient and noble fainilr He was the political 
disciple of Cleistlienes, and partlj on that ac 
count, partly from personal character, opposed 
from the first to Themistocles Aristides fought 
as the commander of Ins tnbe at the battle of 
Marathon, n c 190 , and next jear, 489, he uas 
archon In 483 he suflered ostracism, probably 
in consequence of the tnnmph of the maritime 
and democratic pohc\ of Ins ni al From Hdt 
Tin 79 he is generally supposed to ha\e been 
BtiU in exile in 480 at the battle of Saloniis, 
nhere he did good semco bv dislodging the 
onemi, iiith a baud raised and armed bj lum 
self, from the islet of Psj ttaleia but the words 
of Herodotus are not precise, and m Anst 
’AO To\ 22 it IS said that he Has recalled before 
the battle this agrees with Plutarcli (Artsf 8) 
He 11 as appointed general in the folloinng year 
(479), and commanded the Athenians at tl "5 
battle of Plataea In 477, is hen the allies had 
become disgusted is ith the conduct of Pausanias 
and the Spartans, he and his colleague Cimon 
had the glorj of olitaining for Athens the com 
mand of the mantime confedcracj and to Aris 
tides IS ns bi general consent entrusted the task 
of drais ing up its lass s and fixing its assessments 
He sketched out the changes winch Ephialtes 
adopted in del eloping democracj by the oi er 
tliroii of the Areiopagus (Arist ’AO ttoK 41) 
This first tnbute (<popos) of 400 talents, paid into 
a common treasury at Delos, bore his name, and 
lias regarded bj the allies in after times ns 
markmg their Saturnian age This is Ins last 
recorded act He died after 471, the j ear of the 
ostracism of Themistocles, and icry likelj in 
408 He died so poor that he did not lenie 
enough to paj for liis funeral his daughters 
were portioned bv the state, and his son Lisi- 
machuB received n grant of land and of moiiej 
(Pint Anst Hep Irisf , Hdt ii 110, xuii 
89, IX 18-70 , Time mu 79) — 2 The author of a 
work entitled Mtlcsiaca, nlncli was probably a 
romance, haring Miletus for its scene It was 
written m prose, and nas of a licentious cha- 
racter It n as translated into Latin by L Cor 
nehus Sisenna, a contemporary of Sulla, and 
it seems to haie become popular mth the 
Eomans Anstidcs is reckoned as the inxentor 
of the Greek romance, and the title of his iiork 
gave rise to the term Milesian, as applied to 
works of fiction He probabh wrote at Miletus 
m the Ist or2iidcentnrj B c (Oi Tnst ii 413, 
443, Plut Class 32) Fragm by C Muller 
1851 —3 Of Thebes, a celebrated Greek 
pamter, flourished about B c 806-330 The 
pomt m winch he most excelled nas in depict- 
ing the feelings, eirpressions, and passions n Inch 
maj be obsen ed in common life His pnotures 
weie so much valued thtrt long after his death 
Attains, kmg of Pergamus, offered 600,000 
sesterces for one of them (Plin xxx\ 98, 
Diet Ant SI Pictura) — i P Aehus Aris- 
tides, sumamed Theodores, a celebrated Greek 
rhetorician, was bom at Adriani in Mysia, m 
A D 117 He studied under Herodes Atticus at 
Athens, and subsequentlj travelled through 
Greece, and Italy The fame of his 
talents and acqmiements was so great that 
monuments vere erected to his honour m 
several towns which he had honoured with his 
presence Shortlj before Ins return he was 
attacked by an illness which lasted for 13 years. 
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but tins did not prei out him from prosecuting 
his studies He subsequentlj settled at Bmpuaia, 
and when this citj was iiearh destroyed bj an 
earthquake m 178, he used Ins influence n ith 
the emperor M Aurelius to mduce lum to assist 
ill rebuildmg the toivn The Sini-maoaiis 
showed their gratitude to Aristides bj offering 
him X arious honours and distmetions, most of 
which ho refused ho accepted oulj the office 
of priest of Asclepius, which he hold until Ins 
death, about i d 180 The works of Anstides 
which liaxe tome donn to us, are 55 orations 
and declamations, and 2 treatises on rhetorical 
subjects of little value His oiations are much 
superior to those of the rhotonciaiis of Ins time, 
shoii mg power both of thought and expression. 
The best edition of Anstides is bj 'W Dindorf, 
Lips 1829 — 5 QnintilianUB Anstides, the 
author of a treatise in 3 books on music, piro- 
bablj hv ed in the 1st century after Chnst His 
work IS pierhaps the most v aluable of all the 
ancient musical treatises , it is pniitcd in the 
collection of Meibomins entitled Antiquac Mu- 
sicac Aiictorcs Septem, Amst 1052 

Arlstion (’ApnrT/ai), a philosopher either of 
the Epicurean or Penpatetic school, made him- 
self t\ rant of Athens through the influence of 
Mithndates He hold out against Sulla in b c 
87, and when the citj was taken bv storm, he 
was put to death bv Sulhi s order-, (Athen 

p 211 ) 

Aristippus (’ApfcTir-ror) 1 Son of Antades, 
and founder of the CjTenaic school of philo- 
sophy, vras born at Cvrene, probabh about 428 
« c The fame of bocrates brought him to 
Athens, and ho remained v\ itli him until a httle 
before Ins execution, b c 809 Ho then lived 
as a teacher, receiving monoj from his pupils, 
III vanons places, first at.Vegina, and aftcniards 
atthocouit of Dionj sius, tjTant of SjiracubO, 
but he npipcars at last to have returned to 
Cjiene, and there to have si>eiit lus old ago 
Hie pbilosophv rejected ns useless discussions 
about mathematics and phvsicnl science like 
Protagoras, he hold that sensation consisted in 
motion, and he distinguished tno kinds of 
motion, the rough (Tpaxsm) producing jiain, 
and the smooth (Aeia) producing plcasnro, 
the absence of motion a neutral state As we 
; are concerned onlj vnth our own feelings, not 
with those of others, v\o should aim at gaming 
as much of the ploasuriible and as httle of the 
painful or neutral ns possible The nature of 
! actions is indifferent, so long as the result pro 
duces a balance of pleasure It is thus clear 
that Aristippus was a Hedonist, but it would bo 
a mistake to suppose that ho was himself an 
advocate of immorality, or even what we should 
call a mere sensualist, how ev er much his theoiies 
tended to that end Ho held that by nature 
the pleasant coincided with the good, and the 
unpleasant with the bad, thus being at liberty 
to condemn the vacious ns ignorant of true jilea 
sure, ho taught that we should not seek plea- 
sures purchased by greater pain, and that we 
should attain wisdom or insight to judge rightly 
of relative values Further he required self- 
control, sajmg that there was no shame in m 
I dulgences, but it would be disgraceful if at any 
time ho could not give them up He w as emi 
I nentlj gifted with evTparreXia, the power of 
adapting lumself to circumstances so ns to 
extract the greatest possible enjoyment from 
them, while he secured lus contentment by 
limitmg his desires This is expressed in the 
lines of Horace, ‘ mihi res non me rebus sub 
juugere,’ ‘omms Aristippum decuit color et 
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status et res, tentantera majora, fere praesen- 
tibus aeqnum'(£p i 1 19, i 17 23) In liis 
stnving for <pp6in}(ris and freedom of mind ho 
■witnesses to the teaching of Socrates, though in 
his philobophj of life he is as far as possible 
from the ethics of Socrates and from the Socratic 
view of real existence Among the members of 
his school (some of whom, as might he expected, 
pushed them founder’s nen of pleasure to an 
extreme ivithoutlus safeguards) Mere Antipater, 
Anniceris, Theodorus and Hegesias His 
daughter Arelo earned on Ins teachmg, and 
imparted it to her son Aristippus the younger, 
tlience called S fiTjr^SlSoKros (Xen Mem ii 
1 , Plut Dion, 19 , Diog Laert ii 8, 60 , Cic 
Acad 11 42, 131, Ftn i 7, 23, Tiisc ii C, 16 ) 

2 Two tyrants of Argos, m the time of Anti- 

gonus Gonatas See Abibtoilvchus, Nos 3 
and 4 

Aristo, T , a distinguished Eomnn jurist, lived 
under the emperor Trajan, and was a friend of 
the Younger Pliny His w orks are occasionally 
mentioned in the Digest, but there is no direct 
extract from any of them m that compilation 
He ■wrote notes on the Ltbn Posienarum of 
Labeo, on Cassius, w hose pupil he had been, and 
on Sabmus 

Aristo [AmsTON ] 

Aristobulus (‘Api(rr6pov\os), princes of 
Judaea 1 Eldest son of Joannes HjTrcanus, 
assumed the title of kmg of J udaea, on the death 
of hiB father in b c 107 He put to death his 
brother Antigonus, in order to secure his 
power, but died in the following year, lOG 
(Jos Ant xiii 11, H J 1 2) — 2 Younger son 
of Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra After 
the death of liis mother m b c 70, there was a 
civil war for some years between Aristobulus 
and his brother Hjrrcanus, for the possession of 
the crown At length, in b c 08, Aristobulus 
was deprived of the sovereignty by Pompoj and 
earned aw aj as a prisoner to Eomo In 67, he 
escaped from his confinement atEome, with his 
son Antigonus, and, returning to Judaea, re 
newed the w nr , but he was taken prisoner, and 
sent back to Eomo bj Gabinius In 49, he was 
released by Julius Caesar, who sent him into 
Judaea, hut ho was poisoned on the way by 
some of Pompej's partj fJos Ant xiii 10, 
xn 1 , 15 <7" 1 0 , Dio Cass xxxi ii 16, xli 18 ) 
— 3 Grandson of No 2, son of Alexander and 
brother of Herod's wife Mnnamne He was 
made high-pnest by Herod, when he was only 
17 years old, but was afterwards drowned 
at Jencho, by order of Herod, n c 85 (Jos 
Ant XV 2 ) — 4 Son of Herod the Great by 
Jlnnomne, was put to death in n c G, with Ins 
brother Alexander, by order of their father, 
whose suspicions had been excited against them 
by their brother A^tipateh (Jos Ant xvi 1 ) 
Sumamed ‘ the Younger,’ son of Aristobulus 
and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great 
He was educated atEome withliis two brothers, 
Agrippal and Herod the future king of Chalcis 
He died, as he had lived, m a private station 
(Jos Ant ■XV in 5) — 6 Son of Herod king of 
Chalcis, grandson of No 4, and great grandson 
of Herod the Great In a n 55, Nero made him 
king of Armenia Minor, and in G1 added to his 
dommions some portion of the Greater Armenia 
which had been giv en to Tigranes He joined 
the Eomons in the war agamst Antiochus, king 
of Commagene, m 73 (Jos Ant xx 8 , Tao 
A7in xiii 7, XIV 26 ) 

Anstohulus 1 Of Cassandrea, served under 
Alexander the Great in Asm, and wrote a his 
tory of Alexander, which was one of the chief 
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sources used by Aman m the composition of 
his woik — 2 An Alexandrine Jew, and a Pen 
patetic philosopher, liv ed bc 170, under Pto 
lemy VI Plulometor 

Ajistocles (’ApitTToxXTjs) 1 Of Ehodes, a 
Greek grammanan and rhetorician, a contem- 
porary of Stiabo — 2 Of Pergamus, a sophist 
and rlietoncian, and a pupil of Herodes Atticus, 
lived underTrajan andHadnaii — 3 Of Messene, 
a Penpatetic philosopher, probably hved about 
the begmning of the 8rd century after Clirist 
He wrote avvoik on philosophy , some fragments 
of which are preserved by Eusebius — 4 Sculp- 
tors There were at least two sculptors of tins 
name 1 Anstocles of Sicyoii, brother of Caua- 
chus, who IS said to have founded a school of 
sculpture at Sicyon, with an hereditary reputa- 
tion for 7 generations, five of wluch are named 
Anstocles, Synnoon, Ptohehus, Sostiatus, and 
Pantias This Anstocles probably hved about 
B c 620, in the later archaic period — 2 Ati- 
stocles of Athens, who hved at the end of the 
same penod, and of whose work a stele has been 
preserved It is probable that the Anstocles of 
Cydonm mentioned by Pans v 25 as a very 
ancient sculptor is different from both of these 
and of an earlier date Whether the Anstocles 
‘ son and pupil of Cleoetas ’ (Pans v 24) is the 
same as No 2 remains uncertain The inscrip- 
tion on the stele seems to mean that the author 
of it w as son of Anstion (cf Pans vn 3, 9) 

Anstocrates {‘ApiaroKparns) 1 Last king 
of Arcadia, w as the leader of the Arcadians in 
the second Messenian war, when they assisted 
the Messenians against the Spartans Havmg 
been bribed by the Spartans, he betrayed the 
Messemans, and was in consequence stoned to 
death by the Arcadians, about b c GC8, who 
now abolished the kingly office (Stiab p 8G2, 
Pans IV 17, v in 6 ) — 2 An Athenian of wealth, 
and influence, son of Soelhas, was one of the 
Athenian generals at the battle of Arginusae, 
B c 40C, and on his return to Athens was 
brought to trial and executed (Thuo vni 89 , 
Xen Hell i 6-7, Diod xiii 101, Plat Gorg 
472) 

Aristodemns {’Apia’rdSrifios) 1 A descend- 
ant of Heracles, son of Aristomachus, and 
father of Eurysthenes and Piocles Accoidiiig 
to some traditions Aristodemns was killed at 
Naupactus by a flash of lightning, just as he 
was settmg out on his expedition into Pelo 
ponnesuB, but a Lacedaemonian tradition re- 
lated that Anstodemus hunself came to Sparta, 
was the first kmg of his race, and died a natural 
death (Pans ii 18, in 1 , Hdt vi 62) — 2 A 
Messenian, one of the chief heroes in the first 
Messenian war As the Delphic oracle had 
declared that the preservation of the Messenian 
state demanded that a maiden of the house of 
the Aepy tids should be sacnficed, Anstodemus 
offered his own daughter In order to sav e her 
life, her lover declared that she was with child by 
lum, but Anstodemus, enraged at this assertion, 
murdered his daughter and opened her body to 
refute the calumny Anstodemus was after- 
wards elected lung in place of Euphaes, who 
had fallen m battle against the Spartans, 
though the soothsayers objected that he was 
guilty of his daughter’s blood He continued 
the war agamst the Spartans till at length, 
finding further resistance hopeless, he put nn 
end to his life on the tomb of his daughter, 
about B c 723 (Pans iv 9-13 ) — 3 Tyrant of 
Cumae m Campania, at whose court Tarquimus 
Superhus died, b c 496 (Liv ii 21) — 4 One of 
the 800 Spartans at Thermopylae (b c 480), 
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Tvaa not piesent at tlie battle inwhicb Ins com 
radea fell, either m consequence of sickness, or 
because be bad been sent on an errand from 
tbe comp The Spartans punished him mth 
Atimia, or civil degradation Stung mth this 
treatment he met his death at Plataea in the 
follon mg year (479), after performing the wildest 
feats of valour (Hdt vii 229 )— ^ A tragic 
actor of Athens in the time of Demosthenes, 
took a prominent part m the pohtical affairs of 
his time, and advocated peace mth Macedonia 
He was employed by tbe Athenians in their 
negotiations mth Philip, mth nhom he was a 
great favouiite (Dem de Cor p 232, § 21 , P’Xr 
p 344, § 12) — 6 Of Miletus, a friend and 
flatterer of Antigonus, king of Asia, who sent 
him into Greece m n c 816, m order to pro 
mote bis interests there (Diod vi\ 67-06) — 
7 There w eie many literary persons of this 
name referred to by the ancient grammarians 
Two were natives of Nysa m Cana, both gram 
marians, one a teacher of Pompey, and the 
other of Strabo Theie was also an Aristo 
demuB of Elis, and another of Thebes, who are 
quoted as miters 

Anstogiton ('Apiaroyeiruv) 1 The conspi 
rator against the sons of Pisistratus See 
Hamiodius — 2 An Athenian orator and ad 
versary of Demosthenes, Hyperldes, and Dem 
archns He was often accused by Demosthenes 
and others, and defended himself in a number 
of orations which are lost A speech of Dem 
arohus against Anstogiton is extant, and two 
which are attributed to Demosthenes, but are 
probably spurious 

Anstomaohe (’Apicrropaxi)), daughter of Hip 
parinus of Syracuse, sister of Dion, and mfe of 
the elder Dionysius, who raamedherand Dons 
of Loon on the same daj She afterwards 
penshed mth her daughter Abete 

Aristomacbns (’Apio-rdpaxor) 1 Son of 
Talaus and brother of Adrastus — 2 Son of 
Cleodemus or Cleodaeus, grandson of Hyllus, 
great grandson of Heracles, and father of Te 
menus, Cresphontes, and Anstodemus He fell 
m battle when he invaded Peloponnesus, but 
lus tliree sons were more successful and con 
querod Peloponnesus (Hdt vi 62 , Paus ii 7 
■C , Apollod 11 8 ) — 3 Tyrant of Argos, under 
the patronage of Antigonus Gonatas, was as- 
sassinated and succeeded bj Aristippus H 
(Pint Arat 25) — 4 Tyrant of Argos, succeeded 
Aristippus n , he resigned his power upon tbe 
death of Demetnns in B o 229, and induced 
Argos to join the Achaean League He after- 
w ards deserted the Achaeans, and agam assumed 
the tyranny of Argos , but the city havmg been 
taken by Antigonus Doson, Aristomachus fell 
into the hands of the Achaeans, and was by 
them put to death It must be recollected 
m his favour that his preference of the Spartan 
loader to the Macedonian, whom Aratus called 
m, was tile better policy (Polyb n 69 } Pint 
Araf 2M4 ) 

Aristomenes (_’Apia'Toix4vT]s) 1 Tlie Messe 
man, the hero of the second war mth Sparta, 
belongs more to legend than to history Ho 
was a natn e of Andania, and was sprung from 
the royal line of Aepytus Tired of the yoke of 
Sparta, he began the war m n c 686, thirty- 
nine years after the end of the first war Soon 
lifter its commencement he so distinguished 
himself by his valour that he was offered the 
tlirone, but refused it, and received the office of 
supreme commander After the defeat of the 
Messenians m the third j ear of the war, tlirough 
the treacherv of Anstocrates, the Arcadian 
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leader, Anstomenes retreated to the mountam 
fortress of Ira, and there mamtained the war 
for eleven years, constantly ravagmg the land 
of Lacoma In one of his incursions, how ever, 
the Spartans overpowered him mtli superior 
numbers, and cany mg him mth fifty of his 
comrades to Spaita, cast them into the pit 
(KedSas) where condemned onmmals were 
thrown The rest penshed , not so Anstomenes, 
the favounte of the gods , for legends told how 
an eagle bore him up on its mngs as he fell, 
and a fox gmded him on the third day from the 
cavern But havmg mcurred the nngei of the 
Twm Brothers, his country was destmed to 
rum The city of Ira, which he had so long 
successfullj defended, fell into the hands of 
the Spartans, Anstomenes, after performing 
prodigies of valour, was obliged to leave bis 
country, which was agam compelled to submit 
to the Spartans, b c 668 He afterwards settled 
at lalysus in Rhodes, where he died Damo- 
getus, Iniig of laljsus, had been enjomed by 
the Delphic oiacle ‘ to marry the daughter of 
the best of the Greeks,’ and he therefore took 
to wife tlie daughter of Anstomenes, who ac- 
companied lum to Rhodes The Rhodians 
honoured Anstomenes as a hero, and from lum 
were descended the illustnous family of the 
Diagondae At Leuctra his apparition was seen 
aiding the Tliehans against the Spartans (Paus 
iv 14-24, 82 , Polyb iv 32 ) — 2 An Acama- 
nian, who governed Egypt with justice and 
msdom during the mmonty of Ptolemy V 
Epiphnnes, but was put to death by Ptolemy 
m 192 (Polyb xv 81, xvm 86 — 3 A comic 
poet of Athens, flounshed during the Pelopon 
nesinn war 

Ariston (’ApfcrrcDr) 1 Of Chios, a Stoic 
plulosopher, and a disciple of Zeno, flounshed 
about B c 260 Though be professed himself a 
Stoic, yet he differed from Zeno m several 
points he more nearly approached to the 
Cynics, be despised all culture, the study of 
dialectics and physics, and valued ethical dis- 
cussion alone, holdmg mdifference to worldly 
goods to be the aim of philosophy — 2 A Pen- 
patetic philosopher of luhs in the island of 
Ceos, succeeded Lycon ns head of the Pen 
patetic school, about B c 224 Hewirote several 
philosophical works which ore lost (Diog Laert 
V 70 , Cic de Fvn v 6) — 3 Of Aexandna, a 
Penpatetic philosopher and a contemporary of 
Strabo, wrote a work on the Nile (Strab p 690) 

Aristonautae (^’Apicrroravrai), a town m 
Achaia, the harbour of Pallene 

AtlstonlcUB {'ApKrrdyiKos) 1 A natural 
son of Eumenes II of Pergamus Upon the 
death of Ins brother Attains HI b c 183, who 
left bis kingdom to the Romans, Anstonicus 
laid claim to the crown At first he met with 
considerable success He defeated m 131 the 
consul P Licmius Crassus , but m 180 he was 
defeated and taken pnsoner by M Perpema, 
was earned to Rome by M’ AquiUius m 129, 
and was there put to death (V ell Pat ii 4 , 
Plor 11 20, Strab p 640) — 2 AnAlexandrme 
grammarian, a contemporary of Strabo, and 
the author of seveial works, most of which 
related to the Homeno poems (Strab p 88) 

Anstonyhnua ( Apurrcimi/aor), a comic poet 
and contemporary of Anstophanes and Ami- 
psias 

Aristophanes {’Apicrro<pdt>r]s) 1 Tbe cele 
brated comic poet of Athens, was bom about 
B c 444 , ho belonged to the deme of Cydathe- 
naion His father Phihppus had possessions 
in Aegina, and may ongmolly have come from 
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that island, vhence a question arose ivhetiier 
Anstophanes n-as a genuine Athenian citizen 
hiB enemy Cleon brought agamst him more 
than one accusation to deprive him of his cinc 
Tights *Yptnpul)i but without success 

He had three sons, Plnhppus, Araros, and 
Nicostratus, but of lus private history we know 
nothmg He probably died about B c S80 
The comedies of Aristophanes are of the highest 
historical interest, containmg as they do an 
admirable senes of concatures of the leading 
men of the day, and a contemporary commen 
tary on the evils existmg at Athens Indeed, 
the cancature is the only feature m modem 
social life which at all resembles them Ari- 
stophanes wrote because he was a gemus and 
a poet, and it nould be a mistake to sup- 
pose that he produced plays merely or pn- 
manly with a political purpose At the same 
time he wrote with a patriotic feebng, and m 
monv points with wisdom , though m many 
also he ivas above measure reactionary He 
had the strongest affection for Athens, and 
longed to see her restored to the state m which 
she was flourishing in the prei ions generation, 
and almost in his own childhood, before Pen- 
nies became the head of the government, and 
when the age of Miltiades and Anstides had 
but just passed away The first great evil of 
his on n time agamst which he inveighs, is the 
Peloponnesian war, which he regards as the 
work of Pencles To this fatal war, among a 
host of eiils, he ascnbes the influence of dem- 
iigognes like Cleon at Athens Another great 
object of his indignation was the recently 
ndopted svstem of education which had been 
introduced by the Soplusts, actmg on the 
speculative and mqtunng turn giien to the 
Aitheman mmd by the Ionian and Eleatic 
philosophers, and the extraordinary mtellectual 
■development of the age following the Persian 
war The new theones introduced by the 
Sophists threatened to overthrow the founda- 
iions of morahty, by making persuasion and 
not tmth tile object of man m lus intercourse 
with his fellows, and to substitute a universal 
scepticism for the religions creed of the people 
The worst effects of such a system were seen in 
Alcibiades, who combined all the elements 
which Anstophanes most disliked, headmg the 
war party m politics, andprotectmg the sophis 
iical school m philosophy and also m literature 
Of this latter school — the literary and poetical 
Sophists — Eunpides was the chief, u hose works 
•are full of that fieTea.poo'otpla which contrasts so 
•strongly -with the moral dignitj of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, on account of Inch Anstophanes 
introduces him as soanng in the air to ivntehis 
tragedies Another feature of the tunes ovns 
the excessive loie for htigation at Athens, the 
■consequent importance of the dicasts, and dis 
graceful abuse of their power , all of which 
enormities, are made by Anstophanes objects 
■of continual attack But though he saw what 
were the evils of his time, he had not wisdom 
to find a remedy for them, except the hopeless 
^d undesirable one of a movement backwards 
Eis first comedy was the AoiToAeir, or San- 
gueters, which m b c 427 gamed the second 
prize like the Oloiids, it objected to the 
mc^em tendency of education to produce 
quibbles of rhetonc In 428 his J3ahylonians 
m the name of Callistratns 
{Acham 635) The title was applied to foreign 
slaves and the chorus consisted of slaaes 
branded on the forehead with an owl, as the 
property of Athens The play was directed 


against the arbitrary treatment of her ehies 
bv Athens , and as many of tbem were tben 
present for tbe sprmg payment of tribute, tbe 
offence was greater, and Callistratns was m- 
dicted by Cleon [Acliam 877) Tbe foUow- 
mg is a hst of lus extant comedies, witb tbe 
year m wbich they were performed In the 
first group, those before tbe Sicilian expedition 
maj be reckoned, which used pobtical satire 
with no restramt viz m 425, Acharmans 
Produced m tbe name of Calhstratns First 
prize — 424 'I— ireij, Knights or Horsemen 

The first plaj produced m the name of Aristo- 
phanes hmiBelf First prize, second, Cratmus 
— 423 Clouds First prize, Cratmus, second, 
Amipsias — 422 Wasps Second prize — 
Clouds (second edition), failed in obtaining a 
prize Some writers place this B c 411, and 
the whole subject is very uncertain — 419 
Peace Second prize , Eupohs first In the 
second group there is less of pohtical satire and 
less bitterness viz m 414, Birds Second 
prize, Amipsias, fiist, Phrymehns, third — 
411 Lijsistrata — Thesmojdionaztisae Dnr- 
mg the Ohgorchy — 408 Fust JPlutus — 405 
Frogs First pnze , Plirymchus, second , Plato, 
third Death of Sophocles — 392 Ecclestaznsae 
— 888 Second edition of the Fluiits In the 
Ecclcsiapusae and the Plutus the personal 
satire has nearly disappeared, and there is 
more approach to tbe Middle Comedy the 
Plulus maj be regarded as the transition, which 
is also marked by the disappearance of tbe 
cboms, connected perhaps watb tbe poverty of 
the tune — Tbe last two comedies of Ansto- 
phanes were the Aeolosicon and Cocalus, pro- 
duced about B c 887 (date of tbe peace of 
Antaloidas) bj Araros, one of his sons They 
seem to have resembled tbe Middle Comedy, 
having no cboru* or parubasis and more regu- 
lar plots Smdas tells ns that Anstophanes was 
the author, in all, of 64 plays As a jMset An- 
stophanes possessed ments of tbe highest order 
His works contam exquisite snatches of lync 
I>oetry , and some of lus choruses, particularly 
one m the Knights, in which the horses are 
represented as rowing tnremes in nn e'qiedition 
agamst Connth, are written with a spmt and 
humour unni ailed in Greek Thej were m 
some pomts not very dissimilar to English 
ballads He was a complete master of the 
Attic dialect, and m his bands tbe perfec- 
tion of that glonons language is wonderfully 
shown Tbe burlesque element also is freely 
admitted animals of every kind are pressed 
mto his service , frogs ebaunt cbomses, a dog 
IB tned for stealmg a cheese, and an iambic 
verse is composed of the grunts of a pig — 
Kdihons In the Poetae &cemci of Dmdorf, 
1870 , Bergk, 1872 , Memeke, 1861 , Holden, 
18C8 the Frogs and Wasps by Eogers, with 
a verse translation ate to be recommended 
For the whole tbe most useful assistance is 
Bekker’s edition -with notes variorum and 
Seboba — 2 Of Byzantium, son of Apelles, and 
one of tbe most emment Greek grouunanans at 
Alexandria He was pnpil of Zenodotus and 
Eratosthenes, and teacher of tbe celebrated 
Anstarclius He was bom about 260 b c , 
lived m the reigns of Ptolemy H and Ptolemy 
HX, and bad the supreme management of tbe 
library at Alexandria Anstophanes was tbe 
first who introduced the use of accents m the 
Greek language He devoted himself chiefly 
to the cnticism and mterpretation of the Greek 
poets, and more especially of Homer, of whose 
work he made a new and cnticM edition 
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IIG ABISTOPHON 

{Si6p6cocris) The plulosophers p>la.to aad Ari 
fatotlelilcewise engaged his attention, and o£ the 
former, as of several of the poets, he made new 
and critical editions All wo possess of his 
numerous works consists of fragments scattered 
through the Scholia on the poets, some Argu- 
menta to the plays of the tiagic poets and of 
Aristophanes, and a part of fus Ae'Jeir, which 
IS printed m Boissonade’s edition of Herodian’s 
Partihones, London, 1819, p 283-289 , Nauck, 
1848 

Aristophon (’ApiCTSipaju) 1 Of the demus 
of Azenia in Attica, one of the most distin- 
guished Atheman orators about the dose of the 
Peloponnesian war The number of laws 
winch he proposed may be mferred from his 
own statement, as preserved by Aeschines, that 
he was accused 76 times of having made illegal 
proposals, but that be had always come off 
victorious In B c 854 he accused Iplucrates 
and Timotheus, and in the same year he come 
forward in the assembly to defend the law of 
Leptmes agamst Demosthenes The latter 
treats him with great respect, and reckons him 
amongst the eloquent orators (Dem Eubid § 
30 , Athen pp 13, 88) — 2 Of the demus of Col 
yttuB, a contemporary of Demosthenes, and an 
orator of great distinction and influence It 
was this Aristophon whom Aescbmes sen ed as 
a clerk, and m whose service he was tramed 
for Ins public career [Aeschtses ] — 3 A 
comic poet of the Middle Comedj — 4 A pamter 
of some distinction, son and pupil of Aglaopbon, 
and brother of Poljgnotus 

Anstoteles (’ApicrT 0 T 6 A.?)j), the philosopher, 
was bom at Stagira, a town m Chalcidice in 
Macedonia, B c 884 His father, Nicomachus, 
was pbj sician m ordmarj to Am 3 rntas II , king 
of Macedonia, and the author of several treatises 
on subjects connected with natural science his 
mother, Phaestis (or Pliaestias), was descended 
from a Chalcidian family The studies and 
occupation of his father account for the early 
mclination manifested by Aristotle for the 
mvestigation of nature, an inclmation which is 
percened tliroughout his whole life He lost 
JUS father before he had attamed his 17th year, 
and he was entrusted to the guardianship of 
one ProxenuB of Atameus m Mysia, who was 
settled in Stagira In 8G7, he went to Athens 
to pursue his studies, and there became a pupil of 
Plato, who had just letumedfrom Sicily, about 
366 Plato soon distinguished him above all 
his other disciples He named lum the ‘ intellect 
of his school,’ and his house, the house of the 
‘ reader ’ Anstotle lived at Athens for 20 years, 
till 347 Dnnng the whole of this penod the 
good understanding winch subsisted between 
teacher and scholar contmued, with some 
tnfhng exceptions, undisturbed , for the stones 
of the disrespect and ingratitude of the latter 
towards the former are nothing but calumnies 
mvented by his enemies During the last 10 
years of Ins first residence at Athens, Anstotle 
gave instruction in rhetonc, and distinguished 
himself by his opposition to Isocrates It was 
at this time that he published his first rhetoncal 
writings Upon the death of Plato (347) An 
stotle left Athens perhaps he was offended by 
Plato having appomtcd Speusippus ns his suc- 
cessor in the Academy He first repaired to his 

fnend Hermeias at Atameus, where he mamed 
Pythias, the adoptive daughter of the pimce 
^ On the death of Hermeias, who was Inlled by 
■^tho Persians (344), -iristotle fled from Atameus 
Mytilene Two years afterwards (842) he 
'ted an invitation from Phihp of Macedonia, 
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to undertake the mstruction of his son Alex- 
ander, then 13 years of age Here Anstotle' 
was treated with the most marked respect His. 
native city, Stagiia, winch had been destroyed 
by Philip, was rebuilt at his request, and Phihp 
caused a gymnasium (called Nymphaeum) to be 
built there m a pleasant grove expressly for 
Anstotle and Ins pupils Several of the youths 
of the Macedoman nobles were educated by 
Anstotle along with Alexander Anstotle spent 
7 years in Macedoma , but Alexander enjoyed 
Ins mstruction mthout interruption for only 4 
Still -with such a pupil even this short penod 
was sufficient for a teacher like Anstotle to- 
fulfil the lughest purposes of education, and to 
create in his pupil that sense of the noble and 
great, which distmgmshes Alexander from all 
those conquerors who hax e only swept like a 
hurricane through the world On Alexander’s 
accession to the throne in 835, Anstotle re- 
turned to Athens Here he found his friend. 
Xenocrates president of the Academy He 
himself had the Lyceum, a gymnasium sacred 
to Apollo Lyceus, assigned to him by the state 
He soon assembled round him a large number 
of distinguished scholars, to whom he dehvered 
lectures on philosophy m the shady walks 
(irepfiraroi) winch surrounded the Lyceum^ 
nhile walking up and down (irepiiraTcDv), and 
not Bitting, which was the general practice of 
the philosophers Prom one or other of these 
circumstances the name Ponpatetic is denved, 
which was afterwards giien to his school 
According to on account preserved by Gelhus 
(xx 6) he gaxe two different courses of lec 
tures everyday Those which he dehvered m 
the morning {eoiBivhs TteplTaros) to a narrower 
circle of chosen (esoteric) hearers, and which 
were called acroamattc or acroatic, embraced 
subjects connected ■with the more abstrase 
philosophy (theology), physics, and dialectics 
'Those winch he dehvered in the afternoon 
(SeiXiEbs TrepivaTos) and mtended for a more 
promiscuous circle (which accordingly he called 
exoteric), extended to rhetoric, sophistics, and 
politics He oppears to have taught not so 
much m the way of conversation, as in regular 
lectures His school soon became the most 
celebrated at Athens, and he. contmued to pre- 
side over it for 18 years (836-323) Dunngthis 
time he also composed the greater part of lus 
works In these labours he was assisted by the 
truly kingly hberahty of his former pupil, who 
not only jiresented him with 800 talents, but 
also caused large collections of natural curi- 
osities to be made for him, to which posterity 
IS indebted for one of his most excellent works, 
the History of Animals Meanwhile various 
causes contributed to throw a cloud over the 
latter years of the philosopher’s life In the 
first place, he felt deeply the death of his wife, 
Pythias, who left behmd her a daughter of the 
some name he hved subsequently -with a 
fnend of his wife’s, the slave Herpylhs, who 
bore him a son, Nicomachus Another trouble 
w ns the breach m his fnendship ■with Alexander, 
caused by the affair of Calhsthenes [See Alex- 
ander, Callisthenes ] The story that An 
stotle had a share m poisomng the king is a 
fabncation of a later age , and moreover it is 
certam that Alexander died a natural death 
After the death of Alexander (323) Anstotle was 
looked upon with suspicion at Athens ns a 
fnend of Macedonia , but as it was not easy to 
bnng any political accusation against liim, he 
was accused of impiety (acreffdas) by the hiero 
phant Eurymedon He ■withdrew from Athens 
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Ataro, 

33i*i c'Af<6'o*'c 


iMjforc luB tn il, and PBcnpal in the beginning 
of 822 to Clmlcis m Euboo'i, %\herc ho ditd m 
the cour-o of the Piuno \ear, in tlic CSrd icar of 
luB ngL, of a chronic disoiibc of the ptoiniich 
His bodj was tnvnKportod to his iintue uU 
Stagirr, ftiid liiB incinon iinB lioiioared there, 
like th it of u horo, bj yt ir]\ festivals He bc- 
quoathtd to Tlieoplinistns Iiib Mtll stored 
library and the ongiimls of biH imtingB Im 
phcit rohnnee cannot bt I'lncod on the depre- 
jciatory picture of pome hter unltrs, that 
Anstotlo mi3 phort and of idender make, 
mth smali eyes, and a li=p in lii<! jiro 
iinncint on, u'lnf. L for Jt, mid mth a sort 
of Korcastic csp-c'-sion in lus counfeimncc 
(Diog Licrt ^ VII in I'll lii/h Pal 

hi 17(>t * t any ratf tlicFO carpingt shoa 

tliat there v ns nothing 
fo nlli pe apainst tlie no- 
bihte of character irhicli 
ni I lie intern'd from liis 
ivntings IIo exhibited 
nmnrkolih ni'ention to 
t '■tf rial niijH urniice, and 
beFto"(d much cari on 
Inn dre-is and person 
H< IB de^nbed as having 
bi ( n of n c ak health 
vihich, coiiBid* ring the 
p^'ornnhinp extent of his 
! Indus, sbors all the 
inor> tin energv o' his 
inind The iiui>ortance 
of Aristotle’s work can 
linrdh be over e»timaled, though his place ns 
the greatest of ancient [ihilo-oiihers v ns not 
Jolly re cogni-e d t 'll tin iniddli agi lndc<d,it 
1 ould be dilTiLult to nanie a witer in any nge 
viho to saich i di gres combined thoroii, hncss 
Jind realit" VMih coiunrclii ii-uf n< ^s For Art 
Ftotl. d( alt scienti'ie ilh, bo far ns cxis'itig 
nioUnnls eould go, with nil lirancln s of know 
ledge Hf founded the science of n a«oniiig, 
fiinci cnlb d Logie, ns opiiossd to 11k Diahctic 
or art of dibeU'-sioii iiistitut< d by SeK.nit< s and 
PLlo III till ore* eal pin sics he could not 
pupjilv nswith a lyt’iing that mill f s forprese it 
laim bdgc, hut he did supply the foundation 
upon M Inch the great* r jiart of the pestein of 
th< Schoolmi n, and the liU ralnrr whieh grew 
out o' it, was based In math* maties hi seems 
to Iwve quitted the pjwculatno metheHlp of 
Plato and to have brought us n* ar« r to the 
T( il direov c ni s of ArehiiiKsIr s In iiatur il his 
torv, mvestigiitiiig tlio whole of zoologv, ho 
wamved, as will he seen, at brovd clasufieatioiiB 
•eutinly his o vii, hut iipprond by mo'leni 
j-cicnce Thesamt forci and (Ic inn ss of reason, 
and the panif conipn hensive grasp of his Hub 
jeets, mark Iuh works on moral jiliilosophv, on 
iwlilical historv, and on hl*riiry entiei'Oii, and 
have left their imiirLss m muth of moiltni 
tlionphtand in' thoel where the debt to Aristotle 
ns the ongmator is often forgotten A com 
I>1' U list of the w orl s vvntt' ii hv Aristotle ib 
nnatbiiiiablo It is remarknhlu that while we 
hivf t o lints handed domi, one said lobe by 
the Alexandrian He nmiipun (200 A h ), the other 
by Ptob ma* us, a P( npatetic of the 2nd cen 
tury A. 1 ) (preiervcd by Arabian writers), tlic 
fonnt r, putting the total at 100 writings, does 
not mention important war] sof AriHtollo v hieli 
•we now possi ss it was yirohably a list of An 
Ptotelmii works at that time in the Alexandrian 
libmry In the collection winch we now have 
Biany, no doubt, are riglitly noted b\ modem 
writers an ppunous it does not, bow c\ cr, follov 


that they present to us iioUimg of Anstotlc , 
for, while III several that are nghtly attributed 
to Anstotlo there are insertions and alterations 
bv later w ritcrs, on the other hand much that 
Aristotle did not write probably represents the 
iiolca of his teaching tlirown into shape by Ins 
pupils and follow ers T3ie works by Anstotlc, 
or licaniig his name, may be divided into the 
following classes, according to the subjects of 
vvliich they treat I Divllctics ami Logic — 
The extant logical wntings are comprehended 
ns a whole under the title Orqanon (‘'Opycu'ov, 
i e infilrumcnt of Science) Thev are occupied 
with the investigation of the method by winch 
man amv e s at knowledge An insight into the 
nature and formation of conclusions and of 
proof bv means of conclnsions, is the common 
aim and centre of all the separate C works com 
jiosing the Organon these separate works are, 
1 KcTTj'/opfai, Praedicaintnla, m which An- 
stotlo treats of the (10) comprelieiisive gencnc 
ideas, under which all the nttribntes of things 
may bo subordinated as species that is, m 
order to get nn exhaustive definition of con 
cejitK they are made to full under one or other of 
these clns^oB or categories, of which the 4 most 
imjiortant determine the substance of anything 
(oLsr/a or rf rtr-i), the quantity (rScroi ), the 
e^ualitv (roToi), the relation (rpos -/) 2 Ilfpl 

Interprctaiionr, concerning tlio 
exprcsioii of thought by means of speech 
[This H bv a later WTitcr] 8, 4 ’At'aAt/riKa 
—p6r€pa and vffrtpa, Anahjtica, each in 2 
books, on the theory of conclusions so called 
from the resolution of the conclusion into its 
fimdaiiKiital component jiarts 5 ToviKa, Dc 
Lani, 111 B bool s, ol the general points of view 
(rd-ot) from which coiiclusioiiB may hr drawn 
(1 Ilfpl (TotpKTTthuy iKfyxt^y (the Dili of the 
Tvjnca), eoiicrmiiie, the fallncies vvhieli only 
ajijiarentlv prove something The term ‘ logic ' 
was not njiplied to this science bv Anstotlc 
(who calku it ‘ Analv tic ’ ), hut by the Stoic 
school The best edition of the Organon is by 
^^aItz,Llp> 1810 — II "Mi TViinsiCs, or ‘the 
first j^ilnloiopliv,’ in 14 books (rcJi* fiera ra 
(tivcriKa), origui ilh distinct trenti'-es, indepcn 
d( lit of one another, whieli were put together 
ns one worl after Arisiotle’s death (Bool s n 
and II from ch 8 are spurious) The title also 
IS of late origin, and was given to the work 
from its hemg placed in the collection of 
Andronieus ajlcr Ijitru) the Phgaics (ra 
ifivo-iKa) The subject is the ongin and nature 
of existence, or, more particularh, it treats 
of (a) the relation of tlic mdivadual to the 
umv( rsnl, (ii) fonii to matter, (c) the movmg to 
the moved Whireas Plato allows only ideas 
(the univ orsnl) to hav c real c \isti nee, j\ristotle 
denies tlio sejiarato and iiidcpcndeiil existence 
of tlio Platonic ideas His vaow is that the 
formless suhslaiicc of matter (oAij) has merely 
the capacity for becoming something (Suyd/iet 
r<rTi), it attains reality (Ivtpyeia or ^r"eAex"w) 
V hen fonn (flSor) is communicated to it 
From the relations of form and matter arises 
niolioa the moving element is the form, which 
jiroduccB reality , tlio moved is the jiotcntial or 
material The highest good being the final 
object 18 the ultimate source of movement and 
life in the w orld [Separately edited by Bomtz 
and Scliweglcr] — III Science, iiicludmg 

(a) Mutliomatics, on winch wo liavo two treatises 
not by Anstotlc, but probably coiiveyaiig his 
tcncliing VIZ Ilfpl ardfia-y ypap.fiuiy,t c con 
coming indivisible lines, and Miyvai'iieairpo^BAi) 
/aara, lileclionical Problems, (6) Physics, in 
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■which 'WO haio — (1) i^vctik)} aKp6affis (called 
also bj others wepl ap^wy), in 8 boohs In these 
Anstotlo develops the general iinnciplos of 
natural science (Cosmologj ) (2) Concerninff 
the Scavtn (irepl ovpavov), in 4 books (I) On 
JProchictton and Destruction jvcp\ "Yevlatitis kcH 
(pOopas, do Gcncrationc ct Coiriijitione), m 2 
booKs, dev clop the general laws of production 
and destruction (4) On Mcteoiologij (ptrfaipo 
\oyiKa, do Mctcoris), in 4 boohs (n) On the 
Universe (irepl hSerpou, da Mtindo), a letter to 
Alexander, treats tlio subject of tho last 2 works 
in a jiopulnr tone and a ihetoncal stvlo nlto 
gethor foreign to Anstotlo, and is certainlj not 
his work The theories of Anstotlo about tho 
nature of tho world, wheie ho was left to specti 
lation unaided bj experience, hav o a different 
value from his treatment of natural liistorj 
With tho problems of creation ho was not con 
comed, because ho held matter and form to bo 
eternal His theories of tho spherical earth in 
tho centre, with concentno heavenly sphercB 
around it, and tho heaven of the fixed stars as 
tho innennost, nro of a purely literary v aluo 
from their bearing on tho Daradiso of Dante 
(G) The History ot Animals (mpl (uclv Iffropia), 
in 9 books (tho 10th being spurious), treats of all 
the pecuhantios of this division of the natural 
kingdom, according to genera, classes, and 
species , especially giv ing all the character 
istics ot cacli animal according to its oxlemnl 
and internal vital functions, according to tlio 
manner of its copulation, its mode of life, and 
its character The best edition is by Solitioider, 
Lips 1811 Tho obsorratioiis in this work are 
the triumph of ancient sagacity, and have been 
confirmed by the results ot tho most recent m 
V ostigiitions For instanco, ho div ides tho animal 
kingdom into tho vertebrate and invertebrate 
in tlio former ho distinguishes mammals, birds, 
reptiles and fishes, and recognises that whales 
aro mammals (71 On the Parts of Animals 
(repl poplinv), in 1 books, in which An 
htotle, after describing tho phaonoraona in each 
species, develops tho causes ot those phneno- 
meua by means ot tho idea to bo formed of tho 
purpose which is maiiifcstod in tho formation 
ot tho animal (8) On the Generation of 
Animals {irepl ^wwy yeviaeais), in 5 books, 
treats of tho generation of animals and the 
organs of generation (9) Do Inccssn Int 
•tnahum (irtpl (deny iropelas) [irepl 
hiyiitreus is spurious] (10) Three boohs on 
the Soul {irepl Anstotlo defines the soul 

to bo that winch giv es real form to tho bodily 
matter, and therefore movement and life 
Man diffors from other animals in having 
spint {yovs) besides tho animal soul There 
are besides smaller treatises connected with this 
subject, on memory, sloop, dreams, Ac (11) In 
the 37 sections of Problems {irpo^\i]paTa) wo 
have many remarks that nro Aristotle’s on 
vonous branches of knowledge, but buned in a 
mass ot later additions Tho treatises irepl 
tpUTciy, irepl xpojpidTCjr, irepl iKouarwi, irepl 
Oavpaatccy aKoverfidraiy, and tho tpvmoyvupiKi. 
are spurious Several anatomical works of 
Anstotlo have been lost Ho was tho first 
person who in any especial manner advocated 
anatomical investigations, and showed tho 
necessity of them tor the study ot the natural 
sciences He frequently refers to investiga 
tions of his own on the subject — IV Pn vcxi 
CAii PniLosopm or Politics — All that falls 
^ within tho sphere of practical philosophy is com 
prehended in thiee principal works the Ethics, 
lo Politics, and tho Oeconomics (1) The 


Nicomachean Ethics ftlBiKa NiKofidxcia), m 
10 books Anstotlo boro begins with tho 
highest and most universal end of life, for the 
indivndual as w ell ns for tho community m tho 
state This is haiipiiicss {ebSatpoyla) , and its 
conditions are, on tho one hand, perfect virtuo 
exhibiting it elf ill the actor, and, on tho other 
hand, corresponding bodily advantages and 
favourablo external circumstances Virtuo is 
tho readiness to net constantly and consciously 
according to tho lavis of tho lalional iiaturo of 
man (opbor \6yos) Tlic iiaturn of v irtuo shows 
itself in Its appeanng ns tho medium between two 
extremes In necoi dance with this, tho several 
virtues nro ohariictenscd Editions by Grant, 
1874 , Bamsnuer, 1878 , Bywntor, 1800 , Notes 
by Stewart, 1893 , Book v by IL Jackson, 1879 
— (2) The Eitdemean Ethics (’HCwoEuS^pfio), 
in 7 books, of which only books I ii iii andvn 
aro preserved, while the remaining books iv v 
niidvT are a repetition of books V vi andvn of 
tho Nicomachean Ethics This ethical work 
IS a recension of jVnstotlc’s lectures, edited by- 
Eiidcinus — (3) ‘HOikci M^-yoAo, in 2 books, a 
sketch coinjiilod from tlio Nicomachean and 
Endemcan Ethics — (4) Politics (riokiTiKo) in 
8 books Tho ZJi’lncs conduct us to tho Politics 
The connexion between tho two worls is so 
close, that in the Ethics bv tho word varepoy 
reference is made by Anstotlo to tho Pohlics, 
and in tho latter by rpirepov to tho Jjthics 
Tho Politics show how happmros is to bo 
attained for the human cornminiity in the 
state, for tho object of tho state m not merely 
the external preservation of life, but ‘happy 
life, as it 18 atliiincd bv means of virtue' 
(dpfTij, perfect development of the whole man) 
Hence also clhirs form the first and most, 
general foundation of political life, breanso tho 
slate cannot attain its Ingbost object if mor- 
ality does not prevail among its citizens Tho 
bouse, the family, is tho eltmcnt of tho state 
Accordingly Anstotlo begins with tho doclnno 
of domestic economy, then proceeds to a do- 
Bcnption of the different forms of government, 
after which he gives a delineation of tho most 
important Hollonio constitutions, and then m- 
vChtigatcB which ot tho constitutions is tlio 
best (tlio ideal of tho state) — on anstocmey m 
winch tho citizonsliip is enjoyed only by those 
whoso position and education fils them to 
direct tlio state Henco ho desires a state 
education for tho citizens Manual lobonr is 
left to slaves and aliens , for ho assumes 
slavery os a necessary condition Tliedoctnno 
concerning education, as most important m 
tins best state, forms tho conclusion Editions 
by Congreve, 1874, Susomihl, 1879, New- 
man, Oxford, 1837 , transl byjowett, and by 
Wclldon — (0) It was Icnown that Aristotle had 
written wholly ot in part several iroKlretat, 
i c particular accounts ot tho constitutions 
ot various states (more than 100 in number, as 
was said) Of these it w as supposed that only 
fragments, collected by Neumann and by Rose, 
survived But a papyrus was discovered m 
Egypt and w as published in 1891 by the British 
Museum, contaming tho greater part of tho 
'A9r]ya!biy iroAirefa, a treatise of considerablo 
historical value for tho elucidation and con- 
firmation of several points in the constitutional 
history ot Athens dow n to tho close of tho 5th 
century n c How far, or in what sense, this 
IS to bo regarded as a genuine work ot Anstotlo 
18 still a subject ot discussion There is in- 
ternal ov idence of its havung been wntteii be- 
fore the date ot Aristotle’s death if not by 
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himself, at least from notes of his teaching 
jEdiUo pnnccj)s by Kenyon, 1891 , also by 
Sandys, 1892— (7) Oeconomics {olKovo/uKd), 
m 2 books, TThich ore by a later writer — 
"WoEKS OF Aut To these belong the Poe- 
tics and Ehetonc (1) The Poehcs (Tltpl 
iroiriTiK^s) Aristotle penetrated deeper than 
any of the ancients mto the essence of the 
Hellenic art He is the father of the aes- 
thetics of poetry, ns he is the completer of 
Greek rhetoric ns a science Ho holds that 
‘ Poetry is more serious and more profound 
than History, because it deals wtli nmiersnl 
truth, not with that which lies in details ’ The 
greatest part of the treatise contams a theory 
of Tragedy, under which head ho has left us 
criticisms on particular Greek plays he defines 
Tragedy as the mutation of some action of 
proper magnitude in fittmg language, not by 
narratn e, but by action, so ns to effect through 
pity and terror a purgation of the passions 
[KaOapa'is), i c so that the excitable passions 
are ‘ worked out ' and the mind is loft calm 
though elevated (KaBapcris being a medical meta- 
phor) He calls Euripides the * most trngio ’ 
of the Tragedians Epic poetry, ns though 
superseded m value by Tragedj, ho treats 
shghtly, and says little of Ljtic (Editions 
and comments bj Christ, 1878 , Bemays, 1880 , 
Brnunscheid, 1882 , Wharton, 1883 , Pnekard, 
1891 ] — (1^ The Ehetonc (rex^o] (triTOpticfi), m 
3 books , but the genuineness of the 8rd is doubt- 
ful Ehetoric, as a science, according to Ari- 
stotle, stands side by side with Dialectics That 
which makes a scientific treatment of rhetonc 
•possible is the argmnentation which awakens 
conviction he tlierefore directs his chief atten- 
tion to the theory of oratorical argumentation 
The second division of the work treats of 
the production of that favourable disposition 
m the lieirer in consequence of which the 
orator appears to him to be w orthy of credit 
The third part treats of ornloncal expression 
and arrangement Edition bj Cope and Sandys, 
1877 , iransL by Welldon [The 'PyropiKij 
Tphs ’AAf^aySpor is spurious ] — Poethy 
Though several epigrams are falsely altnbnted 
to him, it is probable that the beautiful 
Scolion begmning ’Apera •KoKvfioxBe yeyei 
Pporeltp, in praise of Hcrmeias, is his work — 
According to a story current in antiquity An- 
stotle bequeathed his library and MSS to 
Theophrastus, his successor in the Academy 
On the death of fTheophrastus, the libranes and 
MSS both of Aristotle and Theophrastus are 
said to have come into the hands of his relation 
and disciple, Neleus of Scepsis Tins Nelous 
sold both libraries to Ptolemy II king of Egypt, 
for the Alexandrian library , but he retained 
lor himself, as an heirloom, the onmnal MSS 
of the works of these two philosophers The 
descendants of Nelous, who were subjects of 
the kmg of Pergomus, knew of no other way of 
securing them from the search of the Attah, 
who wished to rival the Ptolemies in forming a 
large library, than concealing them m a cellar, 
where for a couple of centuries thej were 
exposed to the ravages of damp and worms 
It was not till the beginning of the century 
before the birth of Chnst that a wealthy book- 
collector, the Athenian Apollicon of Teos, 
traced out these valuable relics, bought them 
from the ignorant heirs, and prepared from 
them a new edition of Aristotle’s works After 
the capture of Athens, Sulla conveyed Apclh- 
I con’s library to Eome, n c 34 Tyramiion 
made Copies of them, andAndronicusof Ehodes 
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thence arranged an edition of Aristotle's works 
[ArziiUCOh ] From tins story an error arose, 
winch has been handed down from the age 
of Strabo to recent times It was concluded 
from this , account, that neither Aristotle nor 
Theophrastus hod published their wntings, 
with the exception of some exoteric works, 
wluch had no important bearing on their sys- 
tem , and that it was not till 200 years later 
that tliey were brought to light by the above- 
mentioned Apelhcon, and pubhshed to the 
philosophical world That, however, was by 
no means the case Aristotle, mdeed, did not 
prepare a complete edition, as we call it, of his 
wntmgs Nay, it is certam that death over- 
took him before he could fimsh some of his 
works and put the finishmg hand to others 
Nev ertheless it cannot be denied that the Peripa- 
tetics m tins interval of 200 years were acquain- 
ted with Aristotle’s writings It has, indeed, 
been surmised that the 140 works catalogued (as 
stated above) about 200 B c were the lost 
Dialogues of Aristotle’s earher and Platonic 
style, which would have explained Cicero’s 
description of his language as having ‘ a golden 
flow’ — The complete edition of Anstotle’s 
works by Bokker has Schoha and a Latm 
translation This does not mclude the recently 
discovered treatise on the Constitution of 
Athens This edition has been reprmted at Ox- 
ford in 11 vols 8v o , and by Tauchnitz, 1877 
there is a convenient edition in one volume by 
Weiso, 1843, for editions of separate treatises 
see above 

Anstoxenns ('ApterrS^svos), of Tarentum, a 
Penpatctic philosopher and a musician, flour- 
ished about B c 318 Ho was a disciple of 
Aristotle, whom he appears to have rivalled m 
tho vanety of his studies According to Suidas, 
he produced works to the number of 458 upon 
music, philosophy, history, in short every 
department of literature We know nothing of 
his philosophical opinions, except that he held 
tho soul to be a harmony of the body (Cic 
Tiisc 1 10), a doctrine winch had already been 
discussed by Plato m the Phaedo Of Ins 
numerons works the only one extant is his 
Elements of Harmony [apfioviKa aroix^^a), in 
3 books edited by Meibotmus, in the Antiquae 
Musicae Auctores Septem, Amst 1G52 

Anstus ("ApicrTos) 1 Of Salamis in Cyrprus, 
wrote a history of Alexander the Great (Arrian, 
vii 19 , Strab p G82) — 2 An Academic philo 
sopher, a contemporary and fnend of Cicero, 
and teacher of M Brutus (Cic ad Att v 10 , 
Plut Brut 2) 

Arius, nver [Aria] 

Anusia (tj ‘Apiovaia x^ipa), a district on the 
N of Chios, where tho best wine in the island 
was grown ( Verg Eel v 71 , Phn xiv 73) 

Atmene ('Ap/ievri, or -fjvT] Akhman),a town 
on tho coast of Papldagoma, where the 10,000 
Greeks, dunng their retreat, rested 5 days, 
entertained by the people of Sinope, a little to 
Uie W of which Armene stood (Xen An vi 1, 
15, Strab p 645) 

Armenia {’Apyevla ‘Apyivios, Armemus 
Armenia), a country of Asia, lying between 
Asia Mmor and the Caspian, is a lofty table 
land, backed by the cham of the Caucasus, 
watered by tho rivers Cyius and Araxes, con 
tainmg the sources also of the Tigris and of 
the Euphrates, the latter of which divides the 
country into 2 unequal parts, which were called 
Major and Minor 1 Armenia Major or Pro- 
pria (’A t] piyaXp or fSfcoy KaXoufievT] Erze- 
roum, Ears, Van, and Envan), was bounded 
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on the XE and X by the Gyms (Swr), triuch {period that it was diyided into the two kmgdoins 
dnded it irom Albania and Ibena , on the | of Armenia llajor and llinor, under two dif- 
and "W bj the iloscluci motmtams (the rfexent dynasties, foonded respecfavelv by the 
p elongation of the r-hnin of the Ant'-Tanims), nobles who headed the rerolt, Artanas and 
and the Enphrates (Frat), which dinded it Zanadras Ultimately, Annenia Slinor was 
from Colchis and Armema llmor , and on the made a Eoman province (bnt for no long tune) 
S and SE by the monntams ciled Uasins, by Trajan H Anrehns reduced it, but did 
Xipnates, and Gordiaei fthe jirolongation of the not make it a proymee , but later two proymees 
Tamms), and the lower course of the Ae.ixes, were formed from Armenia llmor, and under 
which ivided it from ilesopotemia, Assyria, Jnshnian four, the fourth compnsmg a part of 
and jledia on the E the country comes to a Armenia iilajor 

pomtat the confluence of the Cyrus and Araies Armenius Slons (to ’Apufito/ upos), a branch 

It is mterseefled by chams of monntams, be of tbe Anti-Tanrus cham m Armenia Mmor 
tween whicb run tue two great nvers Abates, ArmminB (the Latinised form of Hermann, 
fiowmg E mto the Caspnin, and the Arsanias, ‘ the chic ^tam 'j, son of Sigimer, ‘the conqueror,’ 
or S branch of the Enpniates (Hurad), flow- and clue' of the tnbe of the Cherusci, who 
mg AV into the mam stream {Frat\ jnst above inhabited the country to the north of the Hartz 
il Zdasius The E extremity of the cham of monntams, now formi n g the S of Hanover and 
motmtams whitfli separates the basins of these Brunswick- He was bom m E c 18 , and m his 
two rivers, and which is an oflshoot of tl e | youth he led tlie warriors of his tribe ns 
Anti-Taurus, forms the Ararat o' Scripture In aniihanes of the Eoman legions m Germany, 
the S of tbe country is the great lake of Yan, whom he leamt the language and mihtary dis- 
Thospitis Pains, enclosed by mountain chains ciplme of Eomc, and was admitted to the free- 
which connect Ararat with the S range of dom of the city, and enrolled among the eqmtes. 
monntams — 2 Armenia Minor ("A. puKpi or In a-D 0, Armmins, who was now 27 vears old, 
Apaxiwepa), was bounded on tbe E by the and had succeeded his father as chief of his 
Euphra'es, which divided it from Armenia tribe, persuaded bis countrymen to nse against 
Major, on the In and XW by tne mountains the Eomans, who were now masters of this 
Scodisss, Parvadres, and Anti-Taurus, dindmg part of Gewnany, which seemed destined to 
it from Pontns and Cappadocia, and on the S become, lil e Gaul, a Eoman proymee His 
by the Taurus dividing it from Commagene m ct'empt was crowned with success. Qnintilras 
X' Svna, so that it contained the country E Vems, who was stat-oned m the country with 
and S of the c tv of Sitcas (the ancient Gabira three legions, was destroyed wi'h almost aU his 
or Sebas'e) as far as the Euphrates and the troops fS'ABCSj, and the Pomans had to relm 
Taums. The boundanes between Armenia quish all tbeir possessions bevond tbe Ehme. 
Mmor and Cappadoemvoned at different tunes, ia 1^, Armimns Imd to defend lus country 
and mdeed the whole cotmtrv up to the 1 against Germameus At first he was snccess- 
Enphrates is sometimes called Cappadocia, fnl, the Eomans were de'eated, and Germameus 
and, on the other hand, the whole of Asia withdrew towards the PJune, followed by Armi- 
Mmox E of the Halvs seems at one time to I nins. But hamug been compelled by lus uncle, 
have been included under the name of Armenia j Inguiomer, '’sramst lus own wi3be=, to attack 
It IS described by Justm (xlu 2) as the land the Eomans m them entrenched camp, his army 
‘ from Capmdoeia to the Caspian ’ The peop’e was routed, and the Pomans made good them 
o' Armenia claimed to be abongmal Hero- j retreat to the Bhine It was m the course of 
dotns connects them w-th the Phrygians, [ this campaign that Thusnelda, the wife of 
Strabo, with the Thessalians (Hdt vu 2J , j Armmins, fell into the hands of the Eomans, 
Strab p 530) They seem to have belonged to | and was reserved with the infant boy to whom 
the same stem as the Medes. Them language, } she soon after gave birth in her captivity, to 
thougn possessing some remarkable pecuLan- adom the trmmphof Germameus at Borne. In 
ties of its own, was nearly alhed to the Indo- 16, Armmius was agem called upon to resist 
Gennamc family, and tnem manners and reh Germamens, in which campaign he rejected 
gions ideas were similar to those of the Medes with scorn the entreaties of his brother to jom 
and Persians, but with a greater tendency to tbe Eomans, he was defeated, and his country 
the personification of the powers of nature, ns was probably only sa-ed from subjection by the 
m the goddess Anaitis, whose worship was jealousy of Tibenus, who recalled Germameus 
peculiar to Armema They had commercial m the following year At length Ammuns 
deahngs with Assyria and Phoemcia. The aimedatabsolute power, and wasm consequence 
earhest Armenian tradifaons represent the put to death by ius own relations m the 37th 
country as governed by native kmgs, who had vear of his age, nJ) 19 (Tac Ann i 55-63, u 9, 
peipetnaUv to mamtam them mdependence 1C, 45, 8S, Strab p 293, Suet Auff 23, Tell 
against attacks rrom Assjma They were said Pat- ii 118 , Dio Cass In 18 ) 
to ba-e been conquered by Semiramis, but Armorica or Aremonca, the name of tbe 
agam threw oS the yoke at tlie time of the XT' coast of Ganl from the Ligens (Loire) to 
Median and Babylonian revolt Themrelations the Seqnana (Seine), derived from the Celbc 
to the Medes and Persians seem to have or, air, ‘ upon.’ and mKir,wdr, ‘ the sea.’ The 
varied between snccessrol resistance, nnwiUmg Armoricae ciiitates ore enumerated by Caesar 
subjection, and fnendlv alliance A body o* (B G yu. 75) 

Armenians formed a qiart oi tne army which Ama (Amas -atis Civitella dAmo), a town 
Xerxes led against Greece , and they assisted m Umbna near Pemsia. 

Danus Codomannns against Alexander, and in ' Arnae ('Aprci), a town m CbalcidicemMace- 
this war they lost them long, and became sub- doma, S of Anion and Bronuscus 
ject to the Macedonian empire (b c 823) After I AmeC'Apnj) 1 AtowninBoeotiamenboned 
another mteryal of successful revolt (b c 317- j bv Homer (II u 507), supposed hr Pansanias 
274),theysubmittedtoiLeGreekfcmgsofSyna, !to be the same as Chaeronea,"bnt placed 
but when Anbochus the Great was defeat^ b- by others near Acraephinm on the E of tbe 
the Eomans (b c 190), the country agam re- llakeCopais — 2. A town in the SW of Thessaly, 
gamed its mdependence and it was at this ' near the modem ITafuran^a. (Thuc u. 12) 
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Amissa ("hpviaaa Ostrova7), a town in 
Eordaea in Macedonia 

Arnoblns, a native of Africa, In ed about A n 
800, in the reign of Diocletian He was at first 
a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in Africa, but 
afterwards embraced Christianity, and to 
remoi e all doubts as to the realitj of his con 
lersion, he wrote, while yet a catechumen, his 
celebrated work agamst the Pagans, in 7 books 
{Libn septem advcrsiis Gentes), which wo still 
possess It IS chiefly valuable for the informa- 
tion which it gives about Greek and Eoman 
customs and ritual — Editions By Orelli, Lips 
1810 , by Eeifferscheid, Vindob 1875 

Arnon ^Apyiav Wad-cl Mojih), a consider 
able nvor of E Palestine, rising in the Arabian 
Desert, and flowing IV through a rocky i alloj 
into the Lacus Asphaltites {Bead Sea) The 
■surrounding distnct was called Amonas , and 
in it the jRoinans had a military station, called 
Costra Anionensia 

AxntiB {Arno), the chief mer of Etnina, 
rises in the Apennines, flows by Pisae, and falls 
into the TjTrliciiian sea It gave the name to 
the Tribus Arnensts, formed n c 887 (Strnb 
p 222 , Liv XMi 2 , Tac Ann i 79 ) 

Area {'Ap6a or ’AptJij), the ancient name of 
Patrae 

AromSta (rd 'Apd/mra, 'Apwixariov &Kpov 
Capa Chtardafiti), the E most promontory of 
Africa, at the S extremity of the Arabian Gulf 
also the surrounding district w as called Aromata 
■or Aromatophora Eegio, ivith a tow n 'Apu/xarcot' 
tp-K6piov so named from the abundance of 
sjiiccs which the district produced 

Arpi (Arplnus Arpi), on inland town m 
the Daunian Apulia, founded, according to 
tradition, by Diomedes, who called ifApyos 
‘liTKiov, from which its later name, Argijrtppa 
or ArgyrXpa and Arm are said to have arisen 
{Illc [Diomedes] urbem Argyripam, patriae 
cognominc gentts,Yerg Acn xi 240) Dunng 
the time of its independence it was a flourish- 
ing commercial town, using Salapia ns its liar 
hour It was friendly to the Eomnns in the 
Samnito wars, but revolted to Hannibal after 
the battle of Cannae, B c 210 it was taken by 
■the Eomans in 813, deprived of its independence, 
and never recovered its former prospenty 
(Strab p 288 , Liv xxii 12, wiv 40 ) 

Arpinum (ArpTnas, fitis Arpino), a town of 
Latium on the small nv er Fibienus (Fibreno), 
originally belonging to the Volscians and after- 
wards to the Sammies, from whom the Eomnns 
wrested it, was a Eoman municipium, and 
received they«s siiffragu, or right of voting in 
the Eoman comitia, n c 188 (Strab p 220 , 
Liv wxviii 80 ) It was the birthplace of 
Marius and Cicero, the latter of whom was bom 
in Ins father’s v illn, situated on a small island 
formed by the nv or Fibronns Cicero’s brother 
Quintus had an estate S of Arpinum, called 
Arcanum (Sail Jug 07, Cic Legg ii 1, 8, 
ad Earn xiii 11 ) 

Arxetium or Aretium (Arretlnus Arezzo), 
one of the most important of the twelve cities 
of Etruiia, was situated in the NE of the 
country at the foot of the Apennines, and pos 
sessed a fertile territory near the sources of the 
Amus and the Tiber, producing good wine and 
com (Liv i\ 37, v 87 , Strab pp 222, 220 ) It 
was a Eoman colony and municipium after the 
2nd Punic war It was particularly celebrated 
for its pottery, which was of red ware Tlic 
Cilnii, from whom Maecenas was descended. 
Were a noble family of Arretium The mins of 
a city 2 or 3 miles to the SE of Arezzo on a 
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height called Poggio di San Comelio, or Cas- 
tel Secco, are iirobablj the remains of the 
ancient Arretium 

ArrhapachltlS {’Appairaxirts), a district of 
Assyria, between the nvers Ljeus and Choa 
tras 

Arrhibaeus {'AppiSdfos), clueftam of the 
Macedonians of Lyncus, revolted against king 
Perdiccas in the Peloponnesian w ar It was to 
reduce him that Perdiccas sent for Brasidas 
(b c 424), and against him took place the un- 
successful joint expedition, in vvluch Perdiccas 
deserted Brasidas, and Brasidas effected his 
bold and skilful retreat (Thuc ii 99, iv 79, 88, 
124, Strab p 32G) 

Aixhidaeus {’AppiSdtos) or Aridaene (’Apj- 
Sdtos) 1 A half brother of Alexander the 
Great, son of Philip and a female dancer, 
Phihnna of Larissa, was of imbecile under- 
standing He was at Babjlon at the tune of 
Alexander’s death, n c 823, and was elected 
king under the name of Philip The young 
Alexander, the infant son of Eoxana, was asso 
ciated with him in the government In 322 
Arrbidaeus married Eurjdice On their return 
to Macedonia, Eurydice attempted to obtain the 
supreme power in opposition to Polysperchon , 
butAnhidaeus and Eurydice were made pri- 
soners, and put to death by order of OljTnpias, 
317 (Plut Alex 77, Just xiv 6, Diod xix 
62 , Pans V HI 7, 6 ) — 2 One of Alexander’s 
generals, obtained the province of the Helles 
pontine Phrjgia, at the division of the pro 
vnnees which was made m 821, but was deprived 
of it by Antigoiius in 819 (Just xiii 4 , Diod 
xviii 61, 72) 

Arria 1 Wife of Caecina Paetus Wlien 
her husband was ordered by the emperor Clau- 
dius to put an end to his life, A D 42, and hesi- 
tated to do so, Aina stabbed herself, handed 
the dagger to hei husband, and said, ‘ Paetus, 
it does not paiii me ’ (Phn Ep in IG , Dio 
Cass lx IG , Blart i 14 ) — 2 Daughter of the 
preceding, and wnfo of Tlnosea (Tac Ann xvi 
84) 

Arnanus (’Appiovdy) 1 Of Nicomedia m 
Bithyiiia, born about a d 90, was a pupil and 
friend of Epictetus, and first attracted attention 
ns a plulosopher bj publishing at Athens the 
lectures of his master In 124 he gamed the 
friendship of Hadrian during his stay in Greece, 
and received from the emperor the Eoman 
citizenship fiom this time he assumed the 
name of Flavius In 18G ho was appointed 
pinefect of Cappadocia, which was invaded the 
yeni after by the Alnni or Massagetae, whom 
ho defeated Under Antoninus Pius, in 14G, 
Aman was consul , and about 150 he withdrew 
from public life, and from this time hved m his 
native town of Nicomedia, ns priest of Demeter 
and Persephone He died at an advanced age 
in the reign of M Aurelius Arrian was one of 
the most nctiv e and best writers of his tune 
He was n close imitator of Xenophon, both in 
the subjects of his works and in the style in 
which they were written He regarded his 
relation to Epictetus ns similar to that of 
Xenophon to Socrates , and it was his endea- 
vour to carrj out that resemblance With this 
new he published (1) the philosoplucal lectures 
of his master {AiarptScd 'EiriKT-fiTov) in 8 books, 
the first four of which are still extant Edited 
in Scliweighauser’s Epicteteae Fhilosophiae 
Monunienta, vol in , and in Coraes’ Tlapspya 
'EAA.ijt' BiS\to6 vol vni (2) An abstract of the 
piactical philosophj of Epictetus {’EyreipiSiov 
’Etti/ct^tou), which is still extant Tms cele- 
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brated vi orli. maintained its authority for many 
centuries, both with Cliristians and Pagans 
The best editions are those of Schweighauser 
and Coraes, m the collections above referred to 
Ho also published other worhs relating to 
Epictetus, which are non lost His original 
works are (3) A treatise on the chase (Ktnoj 
yririK6s), which forms a kind of supplement to 
Xenophon’s work on the same subject, and is 
printed in most editions of Xenophon’s works 
(4) The History of the Asiatic expedition of 
Alexander the Great (’Ava^acriy ’AA.e|dt'5pou) m 
7 books, tlie most miportant of Arrian’s works 
This great work reminds the i eader of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, not only bj its title, but also by the 
ease and clearness of its style It is also of 
great value for its historical accuracy, being 
based upon the most trustworthy histones 
written by the contemporaries of Alexander, 
especially those of Ptolemy , the son of Lagus, 
and of Aristobulus, the son of Aristobulns 
(6) On India {'IvSikij or to ’It'Si/fd), which may 
be regarded as a continuation of the Anabasis, 
at the end of which it is usually prmtcd This 
work IS written in the Ionic dialect, probably 
m imitation of Ctesias of Cnidus, whose work 
on the same subject Arrian wished to supplant 
by a more trustworthy and correct account 
The best editions of the Anabasis are by Sin- 
teniB, Berlin, 18G7, Ahiclit, Leipzig, 1870 of 
the Indian by Sclimieder, Hallo, 1798 (0) A 
desonption of a voyage round the coasts of the 
Euxmo (mpl'ir\ovs ttoptov Ev^dvou), which had 
been made uy Arriau himself during his goiom- 
ment of Caiipadocia This Pcnplus has come 
dowm to us together w itli a Periplus of the Ery 
thraeau, and a Periplus of the Euxino and the 
Pains Maeotis, both of winch also boar the 
name of Arrian, but they belong to a later 
penod The host editions aio in Hudson’s 
Gcographi Minores, i ol i , and in Gail’s and 
Mfiller 8 collections of the minor Gcogra 
phers (7) A work on Tactics (\6yos rcucriKus 
or T^xvij TOKTiKi']), sometimes ascribed to him, 
IS now generally held to be by Aelian — 2 A 
Roman juiisconsult, piobahly Ined under 
Trajan, and is perhaps the same person wutli 
the orator Arnanus who corresponded with the 
younger Pliny He WTote a treatise dc Intcr- 
dictis, of which the second book is quoted in 
the Digest 

Arribas, Arrybas, Arymbas, or Tharrytas 
CAppl^as, 'Appvfias, 'Apipfias, or Oappvras), a 
descendant of AcluUes, and one of the early 
kmgs of the Molossians in Epirus He is said 
to have been educated at Athens, and on Ins 
return to his natn e country to linvo framed foi 
the Molossians a code of laws and established a 
regular constitution (Pans i ll,Plut Fijrrli 1) 

Q Arrius 1 Praetor, n c 72, defeated 
Cnxus, the leader of the runaway slaves, but 
was afterwaids conquered by Spaitacus In 
71, Arrius was to have succeeded Verres ns 
propraetor m Sicily, but died on his way to 
Sicily (Cic Yerr ii 15, iv 20) — 2 A son of tlio 
preceding, was nn unsuccessful candidate for the 
consulship, B c 69 He w as nn intimate friend 
of Cicero (Cic pro Mil 17, ad Att ii 6, 7 ) 

Arrius Aper [Aper ] 

L Arruntius 1, Prosenbed by the tnum- 
viiB in B c 43, but escaped to Sext Pompey in 
Sicily, and w as restored to the state with Pom 
pey He subsequently commanded the left 
wing of the fleet of Ootavianus at the battle of 
Actium, 31, and was consul in 22 (App J3 O 
46 , Pint Ant 66 ) — 2 Son of the precedmg, 
consul AD 6 Augustus declnied in his last 
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illness, that Arruntius w as not unworthy of the 
empire, and would have boldness enough to 
seize it, if an opportumty presented This 
rendered him an object of suspicion to Tibenua 
He was charged in a d 87, as an accomplice in 
the crimes of Albucilla, and put nn end to his 
own life (Tac Ann i 8, IS, 76, vi 27, 47, Dio 
Cass Ivin 27 ) 

Arsa [Aziinga), a town m Hispnnia Baetica 

Arsaoos (’Aptra/fijs), the name of the founder 
of the Parthian empire, winch was also borne 
by all his successors, who weie hence called the 
Aisacidae — I He was of obscure origin, of 
Scyrthinn race, according to Strabo from the 
country of the Ochus Ho and his brother 
Tiridates who had small satrapies in Bactna 
under Antiochus H, resenting the tyranny of 
Agnthocles, slow him, and dining out the 
Syrians, established for Arsaces a smaO Par- 
thian Inngdom with the capital Hecatompylus, 
B c 256 (Arnnn ap Syncollus 284 , Strab p 
615 , Appinn, Sijr 05 ) Ho induced the Par- 
thians to revolt from the Syrian empire of the 
Seleucidao, and ho became the first monarch of 
the Parthians This event piobahly took place 
about B c 250, in the reign of Antiochus H. , 
but the history of the revolt, as well ns of the 
events which immediately followed, is stated, 
very dilTorontly by different histonans Arsaces 
reigned only two years, and was succeeded by 
Ins brother Tindates — II =Tiriddtcs, reigned 
87 years, b c 248-211, and defeated Soleucus 
Cnllmicus, the successor of Antiochus H. — III 
=Artabanns I, son of the jiroceding, was 
attacked by Antiochus HI (the Great), who, 
liowover, was unable to subdue his country, and 
at length recognised him as king, about 210 
(Polyb X 27, Just xli 6) — IV =Pnapatius, 
son of tho Receding, reigned 15 years and left 
three sons, Phraates, ilitlindates, and Artnbn- 
iius — Y =Phxaatos I , subdued tho Jlardi, and, 
though ho had many sonsjloft tho kingdom to 
Ills brothel Mithndates — vl =Mxthradates I 
son of Arsaces PS’’ , greatly enlarged the Par- 
thian empire by his conquests He defeated 
Demetrius Nicntor, king of Syria, and took him. 
prisoner in 138 Mithndates treated Demetnos. 
wuth respect, and gave him Ins daughter Rho- 
dogune in mamage Mithndates died dunng- 
tho captivity ofDemetnus, between 188 and 130 
(Just xli G , Strab pp 516, 524 , Appian, Syr 
hi) — ^VU = Phraates II , son of the preceding^ 
earned on war against Antiochus VH Sidetes, 
whom Phraates defeated and slew in battle, n O- 
128 Phiaates himself was shortly after killed 
in battlo by tho Scythians, who had been 
invuted by Antiochus to assist him against 
Pliraates, but who did not arriv o till after the 
fall of tho former (Just xxxviii 10, xhi 1) 
— ^Vni =ArtabaiiUB II , yomigest brother of 
Arsaces VI , and youngest son of Arsaces TV , 
fell in battle against tho Thogarii oi Tochan, 
apparently after a short reign — IX =Mithn- 
dates II , son of the preceding, prosecuted 
many wars with success, and added many 
nations to the Parthian empire, whence he 
obtamed tho suniame of Great It was m his 
reign that the Romans first had any official com 
mumcation with Parthia Mitliridates sent on 
ambassador to Sulla, who had come into Asia. 
B c 92, and requested alliance w ith the Romans 
(Just sin 2, 4, Pint Sail 6) — ={MnaECires1> 
NoUiing IS known of the successoi of Arsaces 
IX Even Ins name is unceitain — XI =Sana- 
troces, reigned seven years, and died about B C 
70 — ^Xil = Phraates III,, son of the precedmg 
He lived at the time of the war between the 
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Eomans and Mitlmdates of Pontus, by both of as hostages lus four sons, \nth then: -wives and 
-ivhom he was courted He contracted an children, who were earned to Rome In a-d 2,. 
alhance with the Romans, but he took no port Phrnates was poisoned b\ his -wife Thermusa,. 
in the war At a later penod misunderstand and her son PI raataces (Jos Ant vnu 2,4) — 
mgs arose between Pompey and Phraates, but XVI =Pliraataces, reigned onh a short time, as 
Pompey thought it more prudent to avoid a he was expelled by his subjects on account of 
war -with the Parthians, although Phraates had lus crimes Tlie Parthian nobles then elected 
invaded Armema, and Tigranes, the 
Armenian king, implored Pompey s 
assistance Phraates was murdered 
soon afterwards by his two sons, 

Mithndates and Orodes (Dio Cass 
•vxxvi 28, 34, xxxvu 6, xxxix 56 , 

Appian, SijT 104 , Pint F omp 33—39) 

— YTTT = Mithndates III , son of 
the precedmg, succeeded his father 
during the Armeman war On his 
return from Armema, Mithndates was 
e-viielled from the throne, on account 
of lus cruelty, and was succeeded by 
lus brother Orodes Mithndates after 
words made war upon his brother, but 
was taken pnsoner and put to death 
(Dio Cass xxxix. B6, Appion, Syr 51, Jos B J as king Orodes, who was of the famdv of the 
1 8) — XTV =0r6desl (brotlierof thepreceding, Arsacidoe — X^iMI = Orodes II, also reigned 
was the Parthian king whose general Surenas onlj a short time, as he was killed by the Par- 
defeated Crassus and the Romans, n c 53 thians on account of lus cruelty Upon his 
[Ckassls ] After the death of Crassus, Orodes death the Parthians applied to the Romans for 
gave the command of the army to his son Vonones, one of the sons of Phraates IV , who 
Pacorus, who entered Syna m 61 with a small was accordingly wanted to them (Tac Ann ii 
force, but was dnven back by Cassius In 60 1-4) — XVllI =Von6nesI , sonofPhraatesIV^ 
Pacorus again crossed the Euphrates with a was also disliked by lus subjects, who therefore 
much larger army, and advanced as far as mvited Artabanus, king of Jledia, to take 
Antioch, but was defeated near Antigonea by possession of the kingdom Artabanus drove 
Cassius The Parthians now remamed quiet Vonones out of Partlua, who resided first in 
foi some years In 40 they crossed the Eu- Armema, next m Syria, and subsequently m 
phrates again, under the command of Pacorus Cilicia He was put to death in v d 19, accord- 
and Labienus, the son of T Labienus They mg to some accounts bj order of Tiberius on 
overran Syria and part of Asia Minor, but were account of his great wealth (Tac Ann ii 1-4,. 
defeated in 39 by Ventidms Bassus, one of 56,68, Suet Tib 49) — XIX =ArtabanuB III , 
Antony’s legates Labienus was slam in the obtained the Parthian kingdom soon after the 
flight, and the Partluans retired to their own expulsion of Vonones, about a n 16 Artabanus- 
dominions In 38, Pacorus agam invaded placed Arsaces, one of his sons, ov ei Annenia,. 
Syria, but was completelj defeated and feU in and assumed a hostile attitude towards the 
the battle Tlus defeat was a severe blow to Romans His subjects, wliom he oppiessed, 
the aged king Orodes, who shortly afterwards despatched an embassy to Tibenus to beg him 
surrendered the crown to his son, Pliraates, to send to Partlua Pliraates, one of the sons of 
durmg his lifetime (Dio Cass xl 28, \lviu Pliraates IV Tibenus willingly complied with 
24-41, -xlix 19, 23, Just xhi 4, Appian, J? C v the request, but Phraates upon amving in 
65 , Pint Ant 38 , Cic Ati v 18, Fam xv 1) Syria was earned o5 by a disease, a n 35 As. 
— ^XV =Phraate3 IV , commenced his reign bj soon as Tibenus heard of lus death, ho set up- 
murdenng his father, his 80 brothers, and lus Tindates, another of the Arsacidae, ns a claim- 
own son, who was grown up, that there might ant to the Parthian tlirone Artabanus was. 
be none of the royal family whom the Parthians obliged to leave Lis Inngdom, and to flj for 
could place upon the tlirone in his stead In refuge to the Hyrconians and Carmamans 
consequence of his cruelty many of the Par- Hereupon Vitelhus, the governor of Sj-na, 
thian nobles fled to Antonj (37), who invaded crossed the Euphrates, and placed Tindates on 
Partlua m 36, but was obliged to retreat after the tlirone Artabanus was, however, recalled. 
losmg a great part of liis armj (Dio Cass xlix next year (36) by lus fickle subjects He was 
23-31, Plut Ant 37-51, Strab p 523) A few once more e-xpelled by lus subjects, and once 
years afterwards the cruelties of Phraates pro more restored (Tac Ann ii 58, vi 81-37,41-44, 
duced a rebeUiou against him, he was dnven Dio Cass Iviii 26, Ixix 27, Jos Ant xviii 5) 
out of the country, and Tindates proclaimed He died soon after lus last restoration, loav iiig 
kmg in lus stead Phraates, however, was soon two sons, Bardaiies and Gotarzes — XX = 
restored by the Scythians, and Tindates fled to Gotarzes, succeeded lus father, Artabanus 
Augustus, carrymg -with him the youngest son 1 1 1 , but was defeated bj his brother Bardaiies 
of Phraates (Hor Ocl ii 2, 17, cf i 2b, 5, in 8, and retired into Hyrcama — XXI =Bardanes, 
19) Augustus restored his son to Pliraates, on brother of the precedmg, was put to death bj 
condition of lus surreudenng tlie Roman stan his subjects in 47, whereupon Gotarzes again 
dards and pnsoners taken m the war with obtained the crown But as he ruled with 
Crassus and Antony (Dio Cass h 18, hii 33, cruelty, the Parthians secretlv begged the 
hv 8, Just xlii 6, Suet Aitg 21, Hor Oil emperor Claudius to send them from Rome 
IV 15, 6, Epist 1 18) They were given up in ileherdates, grandson of Phraates TV Clau- 
20 their restoration caused universal jov at dius complied with their request, and com- 
Eome, and was celebrated not only by the manded the governor of Svna to assist Mchcr 
poets, but bv festivals and commemorative dales, but the latter was defeated in battle, 
monuments Phraates also sent to Augustus and takeu pnsoner by Gotarzes (Tac Ann xi. 
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8-10, 'oi 10-14 The account vanes in Jos 
Ant 8 ) — XXII =Ton6nes II , succeeded 
Gotarzes about 50 His reign was short — 
XXIII =Vologeses I., son of Vonones EE or 
Artahanus III Soon after lus accession, he 
■conquered Armema, which he gaie to his 
■brother Tmdates In 55 he gave up Armenia 
to the Romans, but m 58 lie again placed Ins 
brother over Annenia and declared wai against 
the Romans This war termmated in fa^ our of 
the Romans the Parthians were repeatedly 
defeated by Domitius Corbulo, and Tiridates 
was dnven out of Annenin At length, in 02, 
peaee iv ns concluded between ‘Vologoses and the 
Romans on condition that Nero would sur 
lender Armenia to Tindates, provided the 
latter would come to Rome and receive it as a 
gift from the Roman emperor Tindates came 
to Rome in 08, uhero ho was received with 
extraordinary splendour, and obtained from 
Nero the Annenjan crown Vologeses after- 
wards maintained friendly relations with Ves 
pasian, and seems tohnie liied till the reign of 
Domitian (Tac Ann mu 5-9, xn 23, x\ 1-18, 
25-81 , Dio Cass Lxii 19-23, Ixiii 1-7, Km 
11) — XXTV =Pac6rus, succeeded his father, 
"Vologeses I , and was a contemporary of | 
Domitian and Tia^nn (Jlart ix 89 , Phn Ev 
X 10) — XXV =Chosroes or Osroes, succeeded 
his brother Pacorus dunng the reign of Trajan 
His conquest of Aimenia occasioned the inva- 
sion of Parthia by Trnjnn, who stnpjied it of 
many of its provinces, and made the Pnrthians 
for a time subject to Rome [Tr vjavus ] 'Upon 
the death of Tiajan in a d 117, the Parthians 
expelled Parthamaspates, whom Trajan had 
placed upon the throne, and recalled their 
former king, Chosroes Hadrian relmquished 
the conquests of Trajan, and made the Eu- 
phrates, ns before, the eastern boundary of the 
Roman empire Ohosioos died durmg the 
reign of Hadnan (Dio Cass Lxviii 17-33) — 
XXVI =Vologeses II , succeeded Ins father 
Ghosroes, and reigned from about 122 to 149 
(Dio Cass Ixix 15) — XXVII = Vologeses III , 
"began to reign in 149 He invaded Syria in 
1C2, but the generals of the emperor Verus 
drov e him back into his own dominions, im aded 
JMesopotnmia and Assyria, and took Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, and Vologeses was obliged to 
purchase peace by ceding Mesopotamia to the 
Romans Prom this time to the downfall of 
the Partluan empire, there is great confusion in 
the list of kings (Dio Cass Ixx 2, Kxi 2, 
Capitol M Ant Phil 8, 9 , Ver 0, 7 , 
Eutrop vui 10) — XX'Vm = "Vologeses IV , 
probably ascended the throne in the reign of 
Commodus His dormnions were invaded by 
Septiimus Severus, who took Ctesiphon in 199 
On the death of Vologeses TV , nt the begmmng 
of the reign of Caracalla, Parthia was tom 
asunder by contests for the crown between the 
•sons of Vologeses (Dio Cass Ixxv 9, Ixxvn 12, 
Herodian, in 1-10 , Script Aug Sever 16, IG) 
— XXIX =Vologeses V, son of Vologeses TV, 
was attacked by Caracalla in 216, and about 
the same time was dethroned by his brother 
Artnbanus (Dio Cass Kxvri 19) — ^XXX = Arta- 
hanus rV , the last kmg of Parthia The war 
commenced by Caracalla against Vologeses was 
continued agamst Artahanus, but Maennus, 
the successor of Caracalla, concluded peace 
with the Parthians In tins wai Artahanus 
had lost the best of his troops, and the Persians 
seized the opportunity of recovering their long 
' lost independence They were led by Arta 
^ es (Ardshir), the son of Sassan, and defeated 
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the Parthians in three great battles, in the last 
of which Artahanus was taken prisoner and 
killed, VD 220 (Dio Cass Lcxvnii 1-27, Ixxx 
8, Herodian, iv 9-16, Capitol Macnn 8,12, 
Syncell p 077) Thus ended the Partluan 
empire of the Arsncidae, after it had existed 
476 years The Partluans were now obliged 
to submit to Artaxerxes, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Sassamd ve, w Inch continued to 
reign till a d 051 

&:BaoIa (’ApeoKfa Eu SE of Teheran), 
a great city of Media, S of the Caspiao Portae, 
onginaUy named Rhagae {'PayaPj , rebuilt by 
SelenciisNieator, and called Europus {EvpanrSs), 
again destroyed in the Parthian wars and re 
built by Arsaccs, who named it after himself 
(Strab pp 514, 624) 

Arsacidao, the name of a dynasty of Par 
thian kings [Arsaces] It was also the name 
of a dynasty of Armenian kings, who reigned in 
Armenia from D c liotovn 428 This dynasty 
was founded by' Artvmab I , who was related 
to the Parthian Arsacidae 
Arsamosata {'ApaaiuicraTa, also wiongly 
ahbrev 'Apfuicrara Shemshat), a town and 
strong fortress in Armenia Major, between the 
Euphrates and the sources of the Tigris, near 
the most frequented pass of the Taurus (Tac 
Ann XV 10 , Phn vn 20) 

Arsanlas, -ins, or -us ('Aptravias, Ac ), the 
nnine of two rivers of Gieat Armenia — 1 
(Mm ad), the S arm of the Euphrates [Aa- 
viEXLv )-— 2 (Arslan ?), a small stream rising 
near the sources of the Tigns, and flowing W 
into the Eijplirates near Mehtene 

Arsenarla, or -onn- (’Apmjrapfa Arsaw, 
En ), a town in Mauretania Caesanensis, 3 
miles (Rom) from the sea a Roman colony 
(Phn V 19) 

Arsene [Arzavexf ] 

Arses, Narses, or Oarses {‘'Apans, Napinjs, 
or ’Oapo-Tjv), youngest son of king ^Irtaxerxes 
in Ochus, was raised to the Persian throne 
by the eunuch Bagoas after ho had ixusoned 
Artaxerxes, B c 339, but he wasmuideied by 
Bagoas in the 3rd year of his reign, when he 
attempted to free himself from the bondage m 
which ho was kept After the death of Arses, 
Bagoas made Danus HI king (Diod xvii 6, 
Strab p 780, Arrian, All ii 14) 

Arsla (Area), a nver in Istria, fonmng the 
boundory between Upper Italy and IllyTicum, 
with a town of the same name upon it 

Arsla Silva, a wood in Etruria celebrated for 
the battle between the Torquins and the Romans 
(Liv II 7) 

Arsluoe (’Apo'ii'dij) I Mythological 1 
Daughter of Phegeus, and wife of Alcmaeon 
As she disapprov ed of the murder of Alcmaeon, 
the sons of Phegeus put her into a chest and 
earned her to Agapenor at Tegea, where they 
accused her of liav mg killed Alcmaeon [Alc- 
maeon, Agenor] — 2 Nurse of Orestes, saved 
the latter from the hands of Cly temnestra, and 
carried him to Stropluns, father of Pylades 
(Pind Pyth XI 18) Some accounts call her 
Laodamla — 3 Daughter of Leucippus and 
Philodice, became by Apollo mother of Enopis 
and Aesciilatius — n Historical 1 Motliei 
of Ptolemy I , was a concubine of Philip, father 
of Alexander the Great, and inomed Lagus, 
while she was pregnant with Ptolemy — 2 
Daughter of Ptolemy I and Berenice, mamed 
Lysimachns, lung of Thrace, in B c 300, receiv- 
mg the cities of Heracles and Dium ns her 
appanage After the death of Lysimachus in 
281j she lived at Cassandreia in Mneedoma 
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Her half brother, Ptolemy Ceraunns, got pos- 
session of this toivii throngh promise of mar- 
riage, but drove out Arsmoe, and slen her 
t(vo children Afterwards, m 279, she married 
her oivn brother, Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
Tliongh Arsmoe bore Ptolemv no children, she 
was exceedmgly beloved by liim , he gave her 
name to several cities, called a district {yofi6s) 
of Egypt Arsmoites after her, and honoured 
her memory m various ways (Just xxiv 2, 
Plut Demetr 31, Paus i 7, Theocr xv 123, 



Aralnoe danphter of Ptolemr I- and wife of Ptolemy II 
J^ec double cornucopia <Z>ic< Ant sv Ithyton) 


Athen p 497 , Diet Ant s ^ Bhyton ) — 3 
Daughter of Lysimachns, married Ptolemy H 
Philadelphus soon after his accession, n c 285 
In consequence of her jdotting against her 
nomesate [No 2], when Ptolemy fell in love 
with her, she was banished to Coptos in Upper 
Egypt She had by Ptolemy tliree children, 
Ptolemy m Evergetes, Lysimachns, andBere 
mce (Polyb xv 25 , Paus Ic) It is probable 
that she is the Arsmoe who afterwards married 
Magas, kmg of Gyrene (Just xxvi 8) — 4 Also 
called Eim/dtce and Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ptolemy HI Evergetes, wife of her brother 
Ptolemy IV Plulopator, and mother of Ptolemy 
V Epiphanes She was killed by Philammon 
hy order of her husband (Polyb v 88, 25- 

83) — 5 Daughter of Ptolemy XI Auletes, 
escaped from Caesar, when he was besieging 
Alexandria m B c 47, and was recognised as 
queen by the Alexandrians After the capture 
of Alexandria she was earned to Borne by 
Caesar, and led m tnumph by lum m 40 She 
was afterwards dismissed hj Caesar, and re 
turned to Alexandria, hut her sister Cleopatra 
persuaded Antony to have her put to death, m 
41 (Dio Cass xlii 39 , Caes B C va 112 , B 
Alex 4, 83 , Appian, B C v 9) 

Arsinoe ('Apcrit- 6 ti ’Apertvoeis, or - o ^ ttjs ), the 
name of several cities of the tunes of the Dia 
dochi, each called after one or otlier of the 

E iersons m the preceding article — 1 In Aetoha 
Coxopa]— 2 On the N coast of Cyprus, on 
the site of the older city of Manum (Mdptop), 
which Ptolemy I had destroyed (Strab p 083) — 
3 A port on the W coast of Cyprus (Strab tb) 
—4, (Famagosta), on the SE coast of Cyprus, 
between Salamis and Leucolla (Strab p 082) — 5 
In Cilicia, E of Anemunum (Strab p 070 ) — 6 
(Ajeroud or Suez), m the Nomos Heroopohtes 
or W branch of the Bed Sea (Gulf of Suez) 
It was afterwards called Cleopatns — 7 (Medi- 
nct el-Faioum, Bu), the chief city of the 
Nomos Arsmoites m the Heptanoims or Middle 
Egypt [Aegyptus], formerly called Crucodi- 
lopolis (KpoKoSelKwr uSKts), and the distnet 
Nomos Crocodilopohtes, from its hemg the 
chief seat of the Egyptian worship of the cro- 
codile Hus nomos also contamed the Lake 
Moens and the labynnth (Strab p 809 , Hdt u 
48 , Plin V 01) — 8 In Cyrenaica, also called 
Taucueiba. — 9 On the coast of the Troglodj tie 
on the western coast of the Bed Sea (Strab p 
709) Its probable position is a little below the 
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parallel of Thebes — Some other cities called 
Arsmoe are better known by other names, 
such as Ephesus m loma and Pataev m 
Lycia 

ArsiBSa oi Arsese (’Apalcffa Argtsh), part of 
the lake Thospitis, m the S of Amiema Major 
[Thospitis ] 

Artabanus (’AprdjSapoy) 1 Son of Hystapes 
and brother of Danus, whom he tried to dis- 
suade from the Sc% tluan expedition, also men- 
tioned m the reign of his nepliew Xerxes, as a 
wise and frank counsellor (Hdt iv 83, vu 
10, 46-53) — 2 A Hyrcanian, commander of 
the body-guard of Xerxes, assassinated this 
kmg m B c 465, with the view of settmg him- 
self upon the throne of Persia, hut was shortly 
afterw ards lolled by Artaxerxes (Diod xi 69 , 
Just ui 1)— 3 I II in 17, kings of Par- 
thia [Arsaces, in Yin. XIX XXX ] 
Ajrtahazus (’AprajSa^or) 1 A Mede, acts a 
prominent pari m Xenophon’s account of Cyrus 
the Elder (Xen Cyrop i 4, Ac ) — 2 A dis- 
tmgmshed Persian, a son of Phamaces, com- 
manded the Parthians and Choosmians, m the 
expedition of Xerxes into Greece, b c 480 
(Hdt vu 66) He served under Mardonms 
m 479, and after the defeat of the Persians at 
Plataea, he fled with 40,000 men, and reached 
Asia in safety Afterwards an intermediary 
between Xerxes and Pausanias (Hdt ix 41, 
89 , Diod XI 83-44 , Time i 129) — ^ A general 
of Artaxerxes I , fought agamst Inarus m 
Egypt, B c 462 — 4 A Persian general, fought 
under Artaxerxes n agamst Datames, satrap 
of Cappadocia, B c 362 Under Artaxerxes in , 
Artabazus, who was then satrap of 17 Asia, 
revolted in b c 850, but was defoatedand obliged 
to take refuge wnth Phihp of Macedonia He 
was afterwards pardoned by Artaxerxes, and 
returned to Persia , and he was one of the most 
faithful adherents of Danus m Codomannus, 
who raised him to high honours On the death 
of Danus (380) Artabazus received from Alex- 
ander the satrapy of Bactna One of his 
daughters, Barsme, became by Alexander the 
mother of Heracles , a second, Artocama, mar- 
ried Ptolemy son of Lagus , and a third, Artonis, 
mamed Eumenes (Diod xvi 22 , Arnan, m 
21 , Strab p 578 ) 

Artahn, afterwards Arotrebae, a Celtic 
people in the N \V of Spam, near the Promon- 
tory Nennm or Celticum, also called Artabrum 
after them (G Fmtsterre) (Strab pp 137, 147 ) 
Artace (’Apramj Artaki), a seaport town of 
the peninsula of Cyzicus, m the Propontis also 
a mountain m the same peninsula (Strab 
pp 576, 582 ) 

Artaebaees CAproxafiji), a distmgmshed 
Persian in the army of Xerxes, died while 
Xerxes was at Athos The mound which the 
kmg raised over him is still in existence 
(Hdt vu 22, 117 ) 

Artacoana (’AproKifai'a, or -Kavva SeUi- 
van?) the ancient capital of Abia, not far from 
the site of the later capital, Alexaxtibia 
Artaei CApraToi), was, accordmg to Hero- 
dotus (vi 61), the old native name of the Per- 
sians It signifies noble, and appears, m the 
form Apra, as the first part of a large number 
of Persian propei names 
Artanes (’Aprayys) 1 A nver in Tlirace, 
fallmg into the Ister — 2 A nver in Bithynia 
Artaphemes (‘ Aproubepvys) 1 Son of Hys 
tospes and brother of Danus He was satrap 
of Sardis at the time of the Ionian revolt, b c 
600 See Aeistagobas — 2 Son of the former, 
commanded, along with Datis, the Persian 
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armj of Danns, vrhicb was defeated at the 
battJe of Marathon, n c 490 Artaphemes com 
mended the Lydians and Mysians m the in 
1 asion of Greece by Xerxes m 480 (Hdt n 
94, 110 , Aesch Pers 21 ) — 3 An ambassador 
from .vrtaxerxes to Sparta n c 425, intercepted 
by the Athemans (Thuc i\ GO) 

Artatimun (Salburg near Homburg ?), a 
Eoman fortress m Germanj on M Taunus, 
built by Drusus and restored by Gennanicus 
(£>10 Cass hi 88 , Tac -inn i GO) Others 
tahe it to be the modem 'Wiirtzburg 

Artavasdea or Artabazes (’Apra/SaCijr) 
1 King of the Greater Armenia, succeeded his 
father Tigranes In the exiiedition of Crassus 
against the Partluans, b c 64, Artavasdes was 
an allj of the Eomans , but after the defeat of 
the latter, he concluded a peace ivith the Par 
thian king (Plut Crass 19-22) In 86 he joined 
Antony in his campaign against the Parthians, 
4ind persuaded him to iniade Media, because 
ho was at enmity with his namesake Artavasdes, 
lung of Media , but he treacherously deserted 
Antony m the middle of the campaign Antony 
accordingly minded Armenia m 84, contmed 
to entice Artavasdes into his camp, where he 
was immediateij seized, carried him to Alev 
andria, and led him m triumph He remained 
in captinty till 80, when Cleopatra had him 
killed after the battle of Actium, and sent his 
head to Ins old enemy, Artavasdes of Media, in 
Jiopes of obtaimng assistance from the latter 
(Dio Cass xhx 83-40, Yell Pat ii 82, Tac 
Ann u 3, Plut Ant 87-50) This Artavasdes 
was well acquainted with Greek literature, and 
wrote tragedies, speeches, and histonoal works 
(Plut Oi ass 83) —2 King of Armenia, pro 
"bably a grandson of No 1, was placed upon the 
throne by Augustus, but was deposed by the 
Armenians (Tac Ann ii 3, 4) —3 King of 
Media Atropatene, and an enemy of Artavasdes 
I , king of Armenia Antony invaded his 
country in 86, at the instigation of the Armenian 
lung, but ho was obliged to retire with great 
loss Artaiasdes afterwards concluded a peace 
with Antony, and gai e his daughter lotapo m 
marriage to Alevander, the son of Antony 
"With tlio Eoman help he was successful , but 
lyhen Antony recalled his troops, he was de 
feated by Artavias After Actium Octal lanus 
restored to him his daughter lotape (Dio 
Cass vlix 25-41, li 10, Pint Ant 88.52) 

Artaxata or -ae (ra ’Aprd^ara, or -|ioto Eu 
aboio Nalshtvan), tho later capital of Great 
Armenia, built by ArtaxiAs, under the advice 
of Hannibal, on a pemnsula, surrounded by 
the riitr Araves After being burnt by the 
Eomans under Corbulo (a D 58), it was restored 
by Tindates, and called Ncroniana It was 
still standing m the fourth century (Strab 
p 528 , Dio Cass Lvui 7 , Tac Ann n 89, xii 
50, viii 89 ) 

Artaxorxes or Artoxerxes (’Aprafepfps or 
’ApToJtpjTjs), the name of four Persian langs 
1 Siimamed Longlmanus, from the circnm 
stance of his right hand bcuig longer than liis 
left, reigned n c 405-425 Ho ascended the 
throne after Ins father, Xerxes I , had been 
murdered by Artabanns, and after he himself 
had put to dcatli his brother Danus on the 
instigation of Artabanns His reign was dis- 
turbed bv SCI oral dangerous insurrections of 
*ho satraps The Egyptians al«o reiolted in 
460, under Inams, who was supported by the 
Athenians. The first army which Artaverxes 
sent under his brother Achaemcnes was de 
feated and Achaemcnes slam The second 
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army winch he sent, under Artabazus and 
Megabyzus, was more successful Inams was 
defeated in 450 or 455, but Amyrtaeus, another 
chief of the uisurgeiits, inaintamed lumself m 
the marshes of Lower Egjqit At a later penod 
(449) the Athemans imder Cimon sent assist- 
ance to Amyrtaeus , and even after the death 
of Cimon, the Athenians gained two victories 
oier the Peisians, one bvland and the other by 
sea, in the neighbourhood of Salamisiu Cypros 
After this defeat Artoxerxes is said to have 
concluded peace w ith the Greeks on terms \ en 
advantageous to the latter Artaxeiwes was 
succeeded by his son Xerxes II — 2 Sumamed 
Mnemon, from his good memory, succeeded 
hiB father, Danus H , and reigned b c 405-859 
Cyrus, the younger brother of Artoxerxes, who 
was satrap of W Asia, revolted agamst Ins 
brother, and, supported by Greek mercenanes, 
invaded Upper Asia In the neighbourhood of 
Cunaxa, near Babylon, a battle was fought 
between the armies of the two brothers, in 
which Cyrus fell, B c 401 (Xen Anah i 8-10 
Cykus ) Tissaphemes was appointed satrap of 
W Asm in the place of Cyrus, and w as actii ely 
engaged m wars wnth the Greeks [Thiiibrox , 
DERcyiiUDAS , Agesilaus] Notwrthstanding 
these perpetual conflicts with the Greeks, the 
Persian empire maintained itself by the dis- 
imion among the Greeks themselves, winch was 
fomented and kept up by Persian money The 
peaceof Antalcidas,inB c 888, gai c the Persians 
even greater power and influence than they had 
possessed before [AxTiLcrDAS 1 But the em 
pire was suSermg from intomal disturbances, 
and Artoxerxes had to carry on frequent wars 
with tributary pnnees and satraps, who en 
deal cured to make themselves independent 
Thus he maintamed a long stmggle against 
Eiagoras of Cypras, from 885 to 376, he also 
had to carry on war against the Caidusians, on 
the shores of tlie Caspian Sea , and his 
attempts to recover Egypt were unsuccessful 
Towards the end of his reign he put to death 
his eldest son Danus, who had formed a plot 
to assassinate him His last days were still 
further embittered by the unnatuial conduct 
of lus son Ochus, who caused the destruction 
of two of his brothers, in order to secure the 
succession for himself (Plut Artax , Diod 
XV 9, 90-98, Just X 3) Artaxerxes was sue 
ceeded by Ochus, who ascended the throne 
under the name of Artaxerxes HI — 3 Also 
called Ochus, reigned b c 359-388 In order 
to secure his throne, he began his reign with a 
merciless extirpation of the members of his 
family He himself wasacowardh and reck- 
less despot, and the great advantages which 
the Persian arms gained dnnng his reign 
were owing only to lus Greek generals and 
mercenanes These advantages consisted in 
the conquest of the revolted satrap Artabazus 
(Artabazus, No 4], and in the reduction of 
Phoenicia, of Be^ eral revolted towns in Cyprus, 
and of Egiqit, 350 The reins of government 
wore entirely in the hands of the eunuch 
Bagoas, and of Mentor the Ehodian At last 
he was poisoned by Bagoas, and was succeeded 
by lus youngest son. Arses (Died xvi 40-52 , 
xmi 5 ) — 4 The founder of the dynasty of the 
Sass^mdae 

Artaxlas (’Ap-of/ar) or Artaxes {’Aprdln^), 
the name of kings of Armenia — The founder 
of the Armenian kingdom, was one of the 
generals of Antiochus the Great, but revolted 
from him about B c 188, and became an inde- 
pendent sovereign Hannibal took refuge at 
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ihe court of Aitavias, and he superintended 
"the building of Abtaxata, the capital of Ar- 
menia Artaxias was conquered and taken 
prisoner by Antiochus TV Epiphanes, about 
165 (Strab pp 528 - 632 , Plut LilcuU 31, Ap 
pian, Syr 46,60, Poljb xxvi 6) — 2 Son of 
A Tfn \ asdes, was made king by the Armenians 
-ft hen his father was taken prisoner by Antonj 
in 84 Li 20 Augustus, at the request of the 
Armenians, sent Tiberius mto Armema, m order 
to depose Artaxias and place Tigranes on the 
throne, but Aitaxias was put to death before 
Tiberius reached the country Tibenus, how 
ever, took the credit to himself of a successful 
expedition whence Horace {Eptsi i 12, 26) 
says, Claudi virtute Ncrojus Armemus cccidit 
(Dio Cass xhv 39-44, In 9, Tac Ann ii 8 , 
Suet Tih 9) — 3 Son of Polemon, king of 
Pontus, was proclaimed long of Armenia by 
■Gennanicus, m a n 18 He died about 36 His 
enginal name was Zeuon, but Artasias had 
become a geneial title of Armenian kings (Tac 
An?! II 66, M 31) 

Artayctes (’ApraiKrrji), Persian governor of 
Sestus on the Hellespont, when the toivn was 
taken by the Greeks m B o 478, met with an 
Ignominious deatli on account of the sacrilegious 
acts wluoh he had committed agamst the tomb 
of the liero Protesilaus (Hdt vu 33, 78, ir 
116, 118-120 , Paus i 4, 6 ) 

ArtemidoruB (’Aprentdeopos) 1 Sumamed 
AriBtophamus, from Ins bemg a disciple of 
tlie celebrated giammarian Anstophanes, was 
himself a giammarian, and the author of set eral 
works now lost — 2 Of CniduB, a friend of 
Julius Caesar, was a rhetonoian, and taught 
the Gieek language at Home (Strab p 656, 
Plut Caes 65) — ^ Daldianus, a native of 
Ephesus, but called Daldianus, from Daldis m 
Lydia, his mother’s birthplace, to distinguish 
him from the geographer Artemidorus He 
lived at Home in the reigns of Antoninus Pius 
and M Aiirehus (ad 138-180), and wrote a 
■ftork on the inteipretation of dreams (’Oi'eipo 
KpiTiKa), in 6 books, which is stdl extant The 
object of the woik is to prove that the future is 
xeiealed to man in dreams, and to clear tlie 
science of interpreting them from the abuses 
witli irlncli the fashion of the time had sur- 
rounded it Tlie style is simple and good, and 
"the book is valuable ns giving an account of 
myth and ntual and of contemporary thought 
— Editions By Eeiff, Lips 1806 , by Hercher, 
Lips 1864 — 4 Of Ephesus, a Greek geo- 
grapher, hi ed about b c 100 He made voyages 
round the coasts of the Mediterranean, in the 
Tied Sea, and apparently even in the S ocean 
He also visited Iberia and Gaul The work m 
which he gai o the results of Ins investigations 
consisted of 11 books, of which Marcianus after- 
wards made an abridgment The original 
"work 18 lost , but we possess fragments of Mar- 
cianus’ abiidgment, which contain the periplus 
of the Pontus Euxinus, and accounts of Bithynia 
and Paphlagonia These fragments are pnnted 
m Hudson’s Gcographi Minores, vol i — ^ The 
son in law of the Stoic Musomus Rufus, himself 
a fnend of Plinj the Younger, and one of the 
philosophers expelled from Rome by Domitian, 
A.D 98 (Plm Ej) 111 11) 

Artenus (“'Apreyis), as presented to us in 
literature, was the daughter of Zeus and Leto, 
twin sister of ApoUo, bom at Ortygia [Hijmn 
ad Apoll 15), wliicli is taken to be Delos or 
"the small island of Rheneia, close to Delos 
Hence for most Greeks Delos is their birthplace, 
"but local traditions make tins claim for other 
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places named Ortygia, especially at Syracuse 
and Ephesus [See Obtygla J Already in Ho- 
meric times Artemis is a kmd of female Apollo 
that IS, she as a female divinity represented tlie 
same idea that Apollo did as a male divmity 
Apollo represented the beauty of youths, Ar- 
temis of maidens {Od vi 107, -xx 71) , as Apollo 
was sung m the paean, so we have '’Apreyis 
vfttfla (Pans viii 6) As sistei of Apollo, Axtemis 
is, hke her biother, armed with a bow, qmver, 
and arrows, and sends plagues and death 
among men and animals Sudden deaths, but 
more especially those of women, arc desenbed 
as the effect of her arroivs (II x\i 483 ) These 
deaths are oftenest painless [It x i 428 , Od xi 
172) , but also ns a punishment (It xxiv 606 , 
Od V 123 , Niobe) , she also heals (It v 447) 
Delighting m wild beasts, like the Arcadian 
Artemis [see below], she w as regarded as the 
Huntress (II xxi 511, xxiv 006 , Hymn ad 
Elan 10) Hence the Attic name for the 
month Elaphebolion (deer-shooting), which 
corresponds to that elsewliere called Artemisios 
Although not n maiden goddess in primitive 
religions, she has, as the daughter of Leto, be- 
fore Homer’s time come to be so regarded , and 
the epithets ayvi), irapBevos, tiSpr]Tr] refei to the 
belief then prevalent, that she was never con- 
quered by Im e (cf Bui Hippi 1301, Paus vii 
19, 2) She was also, but in post-Homeric 
bterature and art (not earlier than the 6th 
century b c ), connected with the moon, as 
Apollo with the sun, takmg the place of Selene 
(even sometimes m the stoiy of Endymion), 
and so called creKaaipSpos (Pans i 81), apifn- 
iropos (cf Aesoh Fr 164 , Soph 0 It 207), 
{’'Aprefus ’’Eicdr?} and ‘'Apr at\r\vcda (Aesoh 
Suppl 076, Enr Med 890, Fhoen 176), and 
worshipped in torch races [Bendis , Hecate ] 
It IS plam that this woiship of Artemis had 
developed from a umou of vanous religious 
observances, and it is necessary to examme the 
different local tiaditions and rites which have 
combmed to form tlie Artemis described above 
From these traditions, especially from those of 
the Arcadian and Brauronian Artemis, it wdl 
appear that the deity who was m histone times 
worshipped in Greece as the daughter of Leto 
and sister of Apollo, and as the virgin goddess, 
was developed in most places from a nature- 
goddess, repiesenting and fosteiing the streams 
which fertilise the earth, the tiees winch grow 
from it, the rvild aminals of the wooded hills 
and their increase, and hence also presiding 
over human birth and motheihood But it is 
probable that wo may go a step further back, 
and infer that this ancient woislup itself sprang 
from something older — a worship of a goddess 
of increase and harvest uiidei the form of the 
various animals which were each regarded either 
as the tutelar deity of tribes, oi as the spirit of 
the com or of the wood, to whom human sacn- 
fice was offered The deity, at fiist the animal 
itself, became in some ntes tlie recipient of the 
annual sacrifice in otliers, the protectress of 
the animal itself, and it is not unhlcelj that 
the choice of different animals iii different 
localities depended on the animal totem of the 
tribe or family fiom wluch the ntual sprang 
Recently a stone figure of a bear has been 
found in tlie Acropolis, which may possibly 
have been an offenng to Artemis Biauronia — 
1 The Arcadian Artemis is a nature deity of 
fountains, streams, and wooded hills m this 
aspect a female Pan rathei than a female 
Apollo (For her connexion with streams see 
Paus vni 22, 6, Abethusi) She is called 
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df(r:roii'a Xlftyris and roraula fEur Hipp 2S0, 
Pans V li, 4) , slie is ii orslnpped on hiUs 
(Pans m 20, 7, vin SC, 5) , slic is also the 
goddess of legetahle fertility, of -woods and 
trees , even her image is hung on trees (Pans 
TUI 13, 2), thus indicating that her worship 
was formerly that of the tree itself This will 
e-vplam how she n as identified with the goddess 
of the ancient ntes at Ancia or A’cmi [See 
Diam] That she was thus at one time re 
garded in nianj places as a goddess of hanest 
appears in the Actolian story, where Artemis 
resents not recennng harvest-offerings (17 ix 
630, Meleiger) It 18 easy enough to trace 
her special character as huntress of -wild ani- 
mals from this Arcadian idea of her dwellmg 
in n ooded hills But from the Arcadian story 
of Callisto, who IS sometimes Artemis herself, 
and yet was changed mto a bear, it appeals 
that a pnmitn e worship of animals was trans 
ferred to this goddess, who thus became their 

E atroness, aud in a further development the 
untress Animals were sacrificed to her at 
the festn al of Laplina, and figures of animals 
were earned in processions to do her honour 
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(Pans vii 18, 7, Theocr ii 07, Diet Ant sv 
Laplii ta) The more ancient to teunstic religion 
leaies traces also in her epithet at Tegea, 
KfoKearis (Pans nil 53 5), signif 3 nng that the 
statue of the deity was clothed m the slm of 
the sacnficed animal [see below], the more 
recent development m her Aetoliaii epithet 
ijpfpaixia, which represents her as tammg the 
sacred animals — wolves and deer — nliich are 
kept in the enclosure of her temple (Strab p 
215, Pans nil 18 gi\es a different tradition ) — 
2 ArtemiB Brauronia, Artemis Orthia, and 
Artemis Taunca These rites in Attica show 
almost more clearly tlie absorption of an ancient 
savage religion into that of Artemis The 
dance of girls in imitation of bears (aprereta), 
wearing formerly the bear skm and afterwards 
the saffron robe mst^ad (Anstoph Lt/s G4C), 
was the remnant in cinhsed tunes of the local 
religion, in which the deity herself was a bear, 
and worshipped with human sacnfices to winch 
refers the story that they were instituted because 
a bear which tore a maiden to pieces had been 
killed Tradition therefore connected it -with 
the worship of Artemis Orthia at Limnaeum m 


Laconia, at whicn the human sacnfices of 
older tunes were replaced by the blood of boys 
scourged at the altar (Pans lu IG, 7), and also 
•with the 60.1 age rites of Artemis Tauropolos in 
the Taunc Chersonese [Iphigema] Legend 
clearly represents the ntes m Greece as donved 
from those of the Chersonese, and so there is a 
dispute whether the wooden image nt Brauron^ 
or that at Limnaeum, or that at Laodicea, was 
the actual ^Savoy brought by Iphigema This 
does not prove that the ntes actually came 
from the Crimea, but merely that the Greeks 
found a resemblance between the relics of 
savage ntual which they still had and the 
savage ntual which existed later in the Crimea 
[See also Did Ant sv Brauronia '] — 3 Ar- 
temis Tauropolos Although^ the iioets, from 
the similantj of the name, connect Artemis 
Tauropolos with the bloodthirsty goddess of 
Brauron and Tauri (J T 1424 ff , Soph Aj 
172), there is little real likeness The chief 
sites of this rehgion were Samos and Icana 
(Hdt in 46 , Strab p 639 , Steph Byz sv), 
the name belongs to her also at Amphipohs 
(Diod xviii 4, Liv xliv 44), and in some towns 
of Asia Minor The goddess was regarded as 
presidmg over the heids and receiving bloodless 
offenngs, and in coins as nding upon a bull 
Similarly nt Pherae, a country of horsemen, 
she presided over horses, and called imroaSa. 
and eupiirra (Pmd 01 in 27 , Paus vin 14) In 
each case no doubt there had been the identifi- 
cation with the animal, and probably bloody 
sacrifices , but the idea of protectress of animals 
only remamed — 4 Artemis Eileithyia, as the 
goddess presiding over childbirth [iLEr 
THTiA ] .^emis and Eileithyia were regarded 
as distinct deities in earlier poets, but are con 
fused in the Tragedians {eg Eur Hjpp 166), 
and the epithets t6\oxos, A.vcrffcoi'os are 

applied to her There is no ground for attaohmg 
any such meanmg to Bfomer J7 xxi 481 
Some have thought that tins function was 
assigned to her as a moon goddess connected 
■with menstruation and -with the fertilising dew , 
but it IS much more probable that it was one 
of the attnbutes of the nature goddess who 
favoured mcrease and presided over the young 
alike of animals and of human bemgs whence 
she was called also Kovporpiipos Ac — 5 Ar- 
temis of Ephesus shows all the characteristics 
of an Asiatic nature goddess, whose worship the 
lomans have found and hai e brought mto their 
own rehgion Her statue, of unknown antiqmty,. 
which was said to have fallen from heaven 
(SiojTfTfs), was an uncouth and essentially un- 
Greek idol with many breasts, which symbolised 
the productive forces of nature, and differed as- 
widely as possible from the Greek ideal of the 
goddess of maiden purity Later tradition of 
course tried to account for her Ephesian wor- 
ship as though she were the Artemis of Greek 
literature, and Tacitus records a local belief 
that her birthplace, the Ortygia of the legend, 
was at Ephesus, not at Delos (Ann iii 61) 
Tlie Onental character of her temple service, 
however, still remamed m the service of eunuch 
priests called ^ucyaBaCoi (Strab p 641), combined 
with tliree grades of priestesses termed lepoi, 
wnpiepai, and peWiepat , there were also temple 
slaves {hp6Sou\oi) The tumultuous procession 
of her idol, attended -with not and bloodshed, is 
desenbed by Chnstian -writers (Motaphr Yita 
TimotJi 769 , Ad Sand 566) The ongmol 
deity of this religion, whether connected, ns 
some think, with Comann or not, presents many 
points of resemblance with the Asiatic proto- 
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types of Aphrodite, regarded not only ns the 
goddess of fruitfulness, but also ns a moon 
goddess and as a goddess of the sen, protectress 
of snilois, and ha^^ng fish among her sacred 
animals (Athen p 361 , Plm n 201 , cf Callim 
Dian 289) , and she appears to have been for 
the more northern parts of Asia Minor what 
Ashtoreth and the equn nlent deities were more 
to the south [See Aphbodite ] The supposed 
connexion of Artemis with the Amazons points 
the same way The reason for the Greek 
colonists identifjang this Oriental deity iiith 
Artemis may have been either because both 
•nere regarded ns goddesses of the moon, or from 
the Arcadian idea of a deity presiding o\er 
natural fruitfulness and birth, and caring foi 
the young, ns is symbolised by the ammals 
upon the lower part of her image It is remark- 
able that Pausamas mentions a worship of 
Artemis after the Ephesian fashion at Alea m 
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Arcadia, and that Pan is said to have been 
associated with her in the Asiatic temples 
The Ephesian cult was earned by colonist i to 
Marseilles and Spam (Strab pp 169, 179) Taci 
tus (Ann in 62) mentions also the worslup of an 
Artemis Fersica at Hierocaesareia in Lydia, 
apparently akin to fire worship , for, according 
to Pausamas (\ 27, 8), there was a Magian 
pnest vho used barbanc prayers and imoca 
tions, causing fire to blaze spontaneously on 
the altar At Perga there was an oracle and 
temple of Artemis Pergaea, served by mendi 
cant pnests (Strab p 667^ Cic Verr i 20, 54 , 
Smd Phot s V 'Apr Uepy ) [For ’'Aprefiis 
Iffo-tipa see Britoaiaetis , for the Roman deity, 
iJiAhA ] In art the most familiar type is the 
ideal of staid maiden beauty, the dress a short 
chiton , she is represented as a huntress, with 
bow and qun er, holding a stag, as in the statue 
&om Hadrian’s Villa (the Versailles Diana), or 
dnvmg a chariot drawn by deer Another 
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charactenstic shows her as a light-goddess or 
moon goddess, and one of those honoured by 
the torch race She bears a torch in her left 
hand, but is still distmgnished by the quiver 
though the dress is no longer that of the 
huntress Her connexion with the moon is 
also represented by the attribute of a crescent, 
or by her appearance m a higa As Artemis 
Tauropolos she is shown ndmg on a bull The 
types of the Ephesian Artemis as shown on 
coins and statuettes have no doubt refined upon 
the onginal as regards the freedom of the arms 
and the character of the face, but still retam 
the multitude of breasts 
Artemlsium (’Aprepitriov), properly a temple 
of Artemis 1 A tract of country on the N 
coast of Euboea, opposite Magnesia, so called 
from the temple of Artemis belongmg to the 
town of Hestiaea ofi this coast the Greeks 
defeated the fieet of Xerxes, n c 480 (Hdt 
vii 185, viii 8 , Plut Them 7 , Diod xi 12) — 
2 A promontory of Cana near the gulf Glaucus, 
so called from the temple of Artemis in its 
neighbourhood (Strab p 651)=Pedahum (Plm 
V 108) — 3 A mountain ndge between Argohs 
and Arcadia (Pans ii 25, S, viii 5, 6) 

Artemita (‘Aprefilra) 1 (Shereban ?) a city 
on the Sillas, m the distnet of ApoUomatis m 
Assjna (Strab p 619 , Ptol vi 1) — 2 A city of 
Great Aimenia, S of the lake Arsissa (Ptol v 
18, 21) There is a village Artemid near Van 
Artemon (’Aprejuau'), a Lacedaemoman, built 
the military engines for Pencles m Ins war 
agamst Samos m b c 441 (Plut Pericl 27 , 
Diod Ml 28) Phny (xxxii 50) mentions his 
statue by Polycletus Among the writers of 
this name are 1 Artemon of Clazomenae (Ael 
H A xii 28) — 2 Of Cassandreia, a gramma 
nan (Athen p 694) — 3 Of Pergamus, who 
wrote a history of Sicily (Frag of all three in 
Frag Hist Graec ed C Muller ) — i Artemon 
of Magnesia, -wrote a treatise on the virtues of 
women (Phot Bibl 108) 

M Artorlus, a phj sician at Rome, was the 
fnend and physician of Augustus, whom he 
attended m his campaign agamst Brutus and 
Cassius, B c 42 He vv as drowned at sea 
shortly after the battle of Actium, 81 (Veil 
Pat II 70 , Appian, B O iv 110 , Dio Cass 
xlvii 41 , Suet Aug 91) 

Arvenu, a Gallic people in Aquitama m 
the country of the M Gehenna, m the modem 
Auvergne In early times they were the most 
powerful people m the S of Gaul they -were 
defeated by Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabins 
Maximus m b c 121, but stdl possessed con 
siderable power m the time of Caesar (68) 
Their capital m Caesai’s tune was Geegoita, 
afterwards transferred to Nemossus, also named 
Augustonemetum or Arvemi on the Elaver 
(Allier), with a citadel, called, at least m the 
middle ages. Clams Mons, whence the name of 
the modem town, Clermont (Caes B G i 45, 
vii 7ff , Strab p 191, Vercengetobix) 
Arvina, a cognomen of the Comeha gens, 
borne by several of the Comelu, of whom the 
most important was A Comehns Cossus Ar- 
vma, consul B c 848 and 822, and dictator 820 
He commanded the Roman armies agamst the 
Samnites, whom he defeated m several battles 
(Liv -vii 19-88) 

Anms, an Etrascan word, was regarded by 
the Romans as a proper name, but perhaps 
signified a younger son m general 1 Youngei 
brother of Lucumo, ^ e L Tarqumins Pnscus 
— 2 Younger brother of L Tarqumius Super 
bus, was murdered by his wife— 3 Younger 
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son of Tarqiiinius Superbus, fell m combat ■with 
Bi utus — 4 Son of Porsena, fell in battle before 
Ancia — 5 Of Clusuim, innted the Gauls 
across the Alps (Li\ i 34, 4G, 56, n 14, v 33) 
Armitius [^KUNTn.s ] 

Arusianus, Messus or Messius, a Eoman 
grammarian, lived about a d 895, and 'wrote a 
Latin phrase book, entitled Qitadiiga, vel 
Exen jyla Elocutiomim ex Viigibo, Sallusizo, 
Tercniio, et Cicerone per htcras digesta It 
is called Quadnga from its being comiwsed 
from four authors, from whom he selects an 
example for each construction in his alpha- 
betical list of substantives, adjectiies, prepo 
sitions and verbs — Edition By Liiidemann, 
in Ins Corpus Gramviaticorum Latin aoI i 
p 199 

Arxata (’Apidra NalsJtivan), the capita of 
Great Armenia, before the building of Artaxata, 
lay lo-wer down upon the Araxes, on the con 
fines of Media (Strab p 529) 

Aryandes ('ApudrSiis), a Persian, ivho was 
appointed bj Cambyses go\ emor of Egypt, hut 
was put to death b> Darius, because he coined 
silver monej of the purest metal, in mutation 
of the gold money of that monarch (Hdt iv 
165, 200) 

Arycanda {'ApvKcwSa), a small town of Lycia, 
on the river Arycandus, a tributary of the 
Limyrus (Stephan s v , Phn i 100) 

Arzauene {‘Apfonji^), a district of Armenia 
Major, bounded on the S by the Tigris, on the 
W by the Nymplnns, and containing m it the 
lake Aiaene \'Ap<rr]vi\ Erzen) It formed part 
of Gordyene 

Arzen or -es, or Atranutzm {'ApCw, 'ApCts, 
'ArparovrCtr Eizeiouin), a strong fortress in 
Great Armenia, near the sources of the Euplira 
tes and the Araxes, founded in the 5th century 
Asaei (’AcraToi), a people of Sarmatia Asia- 
tica, near the mouth of the TanaTs {Don) 
(Ptol 1 9) 

Asander (‘'AcravSpov) 1 Son of Philotas, 
brother of Parmenion, and one of the generals 
of Alexander the Great , appointed goi emor of 
Lydia b c 334 , sent to bring reinforcements 
from Europe, 331 After the death of Alex 
ander in 323 he obtained Cana for his satrapy, 
and took an active part in the wars which 
followed He joined Ptolemv and Cassander 
in their league against Antigonus, but was 
defeated by Antigonus in 313 (Arrian, Anab i 
18, IV 7, Just •xni 4, Diod xix 62-75) — 
2 A general of Phamaces IT , king of Bosporus 
He put Phamaces to death m 47, after the 
defeat of the latter by Julius Caesar, m hopes 
of obtammg the kingdom But Caesar con- 
ferred the kmgdom upon Mitliridates of Per- 
gamum, with whom Asander carried on war 
Augustus afterwards confimied Asander m the 
sovereignty (Dio Cass xhi 46, hv 24 , Appian, 
Bell Mithr 120 , Bell Alex 78) 

Asbystae (’Ao-jStlirTai), a Libyan people, in 
the N of Cvrenaica Their country was called 
Aafivarls (Hdt iv 170, Ptol iv 4) 

Asca {“AtTKa), a city of Arabia Felix 
Ascalabus, son of Misme Wlien Demeter 
came to this part of Attica, Misme gav e her a 
jar of water, which the goddess dramed Asca- 
labus mocked at her greedmess, whereupon 
the goddess changed him to a hzard (Ov Met 
V 446, Kicand Ther 484, and ap Anton 
Lib 24) The same story is told of Abas, son 
of Metaneira [Abas, No 1 ] 

Ascalaphus ( AasaKaipos) 1 Son of Ares 
and Astvoche, led, with Ins brother lalmenus, 
the Mmyans of Orchomenos against Troy, and 
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was slain by Defphobus (17 n 511, xm 518, 
XV 110 , Pans ix 37, 7) — 2 Son of Acheron 
and Gorgyia or Orphne When Persephone 
was in the lower world, and Pluto gave her 
permission to return to the upper, prov ided she 
had not eaten anything, Ascalaphus declared 
that she had eaten part of a pomegranate 
Demeter punished lum by burying him imder 
n huge stone, and when this stone was sub 
sequeiitly removed by Heracles, Persephone 
changed him into an owl (aaKoXaipos), by sprmk- 
hng him with water from the riv ei Pldegethon 
(Ov Met V 689 , Apollod i 5, 3) 

Ascalon (‘AaKaXoiv 'AffKoAwvelTrjs Asia 
Ian), one of the chief cities of the Philistines, on 
the coast of Palestine, betw een Azotus and Gaza 

Ascanla {rj ’AtTKoria \lfirr)) 1 {Laic of 
Iznil), in Bithyniia, a gieat freshwater lake, 
at the E end of which stood the city of Nicaca 
{Iznil) The surrounding distnct v\as also 
called Ascania (Strab p 565) — 2 {LaleofBuU 
dur), a salt-w ater lake on the borders of Plirvgia 
and Pisidia, the boundary between Pisidia and 
the Roman province of Asia (Strab p 665, 
II 11 86^ 

ABcanins {'Aandvios), son of Aeneas b\ 
Creusa According to some traditions, Ascnmus 
remained in Asia after the fall of Troy, and 
reigned either at Troy itself or at some other 
town in the neighbourhood According to 
other accounts he accompamed his father to 
Italy Other traditions ngam gave the name 
of Ascanius to the son of Aeneas and Lannia 
Livy states that on the death of his father 
Ascanius was too young to undertake the 
government, and that after he had attained the 
age of manhood, he left Lavumum m the hands 
of his mother, and migrated to Alba Longa 
Here he was succeeded by his son Silvius 
Some writers relate that Ascanius was also 
called Hus or Julus Tlie gens Julia at Rome 
traced its ongin from Julus or Ascanius [For 
tlie V ariations of the story and for fuller details, 
see AekeasJ 

Asclburgiaiu {Asburg near Mors), an an 
cient place on the left bank of the Rhine, 
founded, accordmg to fable, by Ulvsses (Tac 
Hist IV 33, Germ 3) 

Asclepiadae, the reputed descendants of 
Asclepms [Asclepius J 

Ascleplades {’AcKferiiridSTis) 1 Alymc poet 
of Samos early in the 2nd century b c who is 
said to have mvented the metre called after 
him {Metriim AsclepiadCum) (Epigrams in 
Anth Pal ) — 2 There were a great manv 
physicians who assumed this name as a sort of 
professional title, the most celebrated of whom 
was a native of Pmsias, m Bithvnia, who came 
to Rome in the middle of the first century b c , 
where he acquired a great reputation (Plm vii 
124, xxm 88, xxv i 12) Notlung remains of Ins 
wntmgs but a few fragments published by Gum 
pert, Asclepiadis BitJnjni Fragincnta, Vinar 
1794 

Ascleplodorus {’AaKXnmdSuipos) 1 A general 
of Alexander the Great, afterwards made 
satrap of Persia by Antigonus, B c 317 (Aman, 
Anab iv 13 , Diod xix 48) — 2 An Athenian 
painter, a contemporary of Apelles (Plm xxxv 
107) 

Asclepms ( Ao-ATvijmdy), called Aesculapius 
by the Romans, the god of the medical art at 
first m all probabihty the deity of a Thessahan 
oracle The name is connected by some modem 
scholars with acrniiXaPos (which is taken to have 
meant a serpent ns w eU as a lizard), by others 
with dAncD In the Homeric poems he is not a 
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deitv, but sunplT the ‘blameless phvsician ’ 
dfLVfjMv)] vnose sonsj IMachaon and Po- 
dallnus, were tbephTsicians in the Greek armv, 
and ruled over Tncca, Ithome, and Occhalia 
The common storv of later poets relates that be 
was the son of Apollo and Coronis, the daughter 
of Phlegras, and that when Coronis was with 
child by' Apollo, she became enamoured of 
IschvB an Arcadian. Apollo, informed of this 
by a raven, which he had set to watch her, 
or, according to Pm- 
dar, bj his own pro- 
phetic powers, ?ent 
his si=ter Artemis -to 
kill Coronis Arte 
mis accordingly de- 
stroyed Coronis in 
her own house at 
Lacerla in Thessaly, 
on the shore of lake 
Paebia According to 
Ovid {Met 11 G05), it 
was Apollo himself 
who killed Coronis 
md Iscliys “When 
the body of Coroms 
was to be burnt, 
either Apollo or Her- 
mes saved the child 
-asclepms from the 
tiames, and earned 
him to Chiron, who 
instructed the hoy m 
the a’i of healing 
and in hunting In 
this account the He- 
siodic poem Eoeae 
and Pmdar {Ptjth 
111 ) mainly agree, 
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Asclcpios (Statac at Florence I 


except that Pindar gives greater credit to 
ApoUo than the earlier wnter has given 
The legend is contmued by Pindar that he 
not only enred all the sick, hut called the dead 
to life again. But while he was restoring 
Glaucus {or according to Verg Aen vii 701, 
Hippolytns) to life, Zeus killed him with a flash 
of hghtniug, as he feared lest men might con- 
tnve to escape death altogether He was 
manned to Epione, and besides the two sons 
spoken of by Homer, we also find mention of 
the following children of his Telesphorus, 
laniscus, Alexenor, Aratns, Hvgieia, Aegle, 
laso, and Panaceia, most of whom are only 
jierEonifi cations of the powers ascribed to their 
father The fact is that the traditions arc 
modified according to the place to which they 
belong Thessaly and then Boeotia appear to 
have been the earliest seats of his worship 
Hence the descent of Asclepius from Phlegyas 
But, as the worship passed into the Pelopon- 
nesus, we find Phlegyas a native of Epidanrus, 
with a daughter Aegle for Coronis), who bears 
Asclepius, the god of healing, to Apollo, but 
without mention of any catastrophe (Inser of 
a poem by Isyllns of Epidanrus ’E<pT]fi ’Apx 
1885 ) Similarly wo find an Arcadian storv 
which makes him the son oi Arsinoe and Arsip 
pos, and a Messeman storv which makes him 
the son of Arsmoe and Apollo (see Pau=an ii 
-G, Cic Nat De iii 22, 57) O 3Iuller and 
later writers are probably right m the conclii 
Sion that Asclepius, the deit" of the Phlegvae, 
was once the n'-al of Apollo, and that the 
idea of his sonship to Apollo was introduced 
to reconcile the two cults when the Apollo 
worship predominated TVe may go a step 
further back and recogn se m Asclepius the 


Eumvor of a serpent worship which preceded 
the Greek theology in that connln and was 
perhaps even then connected with an oracle. 
It IS true that the poets from Homer onwards 
represent him as a hero wlio dies, and that in 
very late writers v e find liim among the 
Argonauts and m the Calydonian Imnt , hut 
the fact remams that in his temples he was 
worshipped as a god Thratmer has noticed 
that out of 320 places where his cuit was pre- 
served, only four cities show traces of a he o 
worship from tliree of these we have the some- 
what dubious mention of his tomb, the fourth 
IS Athens, where npZa are mentioned in the 
Asclepieion , but this may well refer to a hero 
worship of some of the Asclepiadae The chief 
temples of Asclepius were at Tncca, Tithore.a, 
Athens, Pergnmus, Colophon, and above all, 
Epidanrus, from which place tlie worship of 
Asclepius was introduced into Borne to avert a 
pestilence b c 293 (Liv x 47) In the recently 
discovered Himes of Herodas (No 4) there is a 
description of his temple, probably at Cos (ct 
Strab p G57) and of the offerings made Tlic 
ntes for tlicse temples consisted in lustral bath 
mgs of the worshippers, and in offerings of sacn 
fices, more especially of cakes, and of libations 
among the sacrifices is to be noticed that of a 
cock (Plat. P/ioed ad fin , Herodas, 4, 13), the 
reason for which is uncertain some have sug- 
gested tliat the cock is the herald of the dawn (of 
a new life) those who regard Asclepius as repre- 
senting the wmds cite Pansan 11 34, 2, a here a 
cock IS the sacnfice to avert wind hurtful to the 
vines The essential part of his temple worship 
was the sleepmgm the temple itself (incuhattn 
see Anst Fhit 421 ff ), where an oracle through 
a dream revealed to the patient tlie method of 
cure That such dream apparitions could easily 
he contrived by the priests is obvious, and there 
IS no doubt that the remedies were such as the 
priests beheved, rightly or wronglv , would be 
beneficial The cure, real or supposed, was 
commemorated by an ex voto tablet Hence 
these temples snpphed the place of public 
hospitals (see Diet of Antiq s v Taleludi- 
vand) Tbe supposed descendants of the god 
were called the Asdepiadac, to whom Hippo- 
crates belonged , in them was by inheritance 
the knov ledge of medicine, and from them in 
great part, though not exclusively, were taken 
the pnests of the a(rK\7}~itia. In art the god is 



VycIeploB and a Sic? Man 
(MilUn Gal Vr/th tar Hi, No 3C ) 

I 

represented (except in later Eomaii art^ ns a 
I bearded man with a head something like that 
I of Zens , the distinctiv e attribute is a s‘aff with 
a serpent twisted round it he often stands by 
' the Omphalos (as m the Florentme =tatue) , 
with him we find, on corns and reliefs his 
daughter Hvgieia and the bov Telesphorus 
Q Asconlus Pedianus a Roman grammanan, 
bom at Patavnum (Padnal about u c 2 lost 
lus Eight in his 73rd year m the reign of % espa- 
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Sian, and died in lus Both year in the reign of 
Domitian His most important nork was n 
Commentary on the speeches of Cicero, and 
we still possess fragments of his Commentaries 
on the Pro Comeho, In Pisoncvi, Pro Mxlone, 
Pro Scanro and Ixi Toga Candida They 
refer chiefly to points of history and antiquities, 
great pains bemg bestowed on the illustration 
of those constitutional forms of the senate, the 
popular assemblies, and the courts of justice, 
which were fast falling mto oblmon under the 
empire The notes on the Verrine oiations, 
which bear the name of Ascoiiius, are written 
in an unclassical style, and belong to a later 
period, probably the 4th century or later — 
Edited in the Itli volume of Cicero’s works by 
Orelli and Baiter There is a valuable essay 
on Asconius by Jladvig, Hnfniae, 1828 

Ascordus, a mer in Macedonia, winch rises 
in M Olympus and flows between Agassa and 
Dium into the Thermaic gulf 
Ascra (''Ac/cpa ’Atrapolos), a town in Boeotia 
on M Helicon, where Hesiod resided, who had 
remov ed thither ivith his father from Cyme in 
Aeohs, and who is therefore called Ascraeus 
(Strab pp 409, 413 , Hes Op 038) 

Asculum 1 Picenum (Ascnldnns Ascoh), 
the cluef town of Piceunm and a Roman mum 
cipium, was destroyed by the Romans in the 
Social “War (b c 89), but w as aftenrords lebudt 
(Strab p 241 , Plot i 19 , Caes P C i 16 , Cic 
pro Sttll 8) — 2 Apulum (Ascullnus Ascoh 
dtSahtano), a town of Apulia m Dauma on 
the confines of Samnium, near which the 
Romans were defeated by Pirrhus, bc 279 
(Flor 1 18 , Plut Pijrrli 21 , Zonar viii 5) 
Aacuns (Ezero), a lake in M Olympus in 
Perrhaebia m Tliessaly, near Lapathus (Liu 
xliv 2) 

Aadrubal [HASDBiniAL] 

Asia (tj Aola), a town in Aicadia, not far 
from Megalopolis (Strab pp 275,843, Pans viii 
27,3) 

Asellio, P Sempronius, tribune of the 
soldiers under P Scipio Afncanus at Numantia, 
B c 183, wrote a Roman histoiy from the 
Punic wai-s inclusiie to the times of the 
Gracchi (GUI ii 13, i 18, xiii 22) 

Asellus, Tib Claudius, a Roman eques, was 
deprued of his horse by Scipio jVfrlcanus 
Minor, when censor, b c 142, and in his tn bone 
ship of the plebs in 139 accused Scipio Afnca- 
nus before the people (Gell ii 20, in 4 , Cic 
de Orat ii 04, 00) 

Asia (’Aufa), daughter of Oceanus and 
Tothys, wnfe of lapetus, and mother of Atlas, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus (Hes Th 849 , 
Apollod 1 2) According to some traditions, 
the continent of Asia dern ed its name from her 
(Hdt 1% 4">) 

Asia (’Ada 'Aaisis, -lavSs, largs, -aribSs 
Asia), also in the poets Asis (’Aens), one of the 
three great du isions which tlie ancients made 
of the known world It is doubtful whether the 
name is of Greek or Eastern origin, but, in 
either case, it seems to hai e been tirst used by 
the Greeks for the W part of Asia Minor, 
especially the plains watered by the river 
Caister, where the Ionian colonists first 
settled, and, thence, as their geographical 
knowledge adianccd, they extended it to the 
whole country E , jSE , and SE Apart from the 
use of "Aaios Afiatit used of this plain (Horn 
U II 401), the earliest writers who use the 
lame are Pindar (who speaks of the land opjx)- 
itc Rhodes as a promoiiton of Asia, 01 vu 
18), Aeschylus (who separates Europe and Asia 
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by the Cimmenan Bosporus, Pr 730), and 
Hecataeus The Gieek legends respecting the 
Argonautic and the Trojan expeditions, and 
other mytlucal stones, on the one hand, and Uie 
allusions to commercial and other intercourse, 
with the people of Asia Minor, SyTia, and 
Egyqit, on the other hand, indicate a certam 
degree of knowledge of the coast from tlie 
mouth of the Phasis, at the E extremity of the 
Black Sea, to the mouth of the Nile This 
knowledge was improi ed and increased by the 
colonisation of the "W , N , and S coasts of 
Asia Minor, and by the relations into which 
these Greek colonies were brought, first with 
the Lydian, and then with the Persian empires, 
so that, in the middle of the 5th century B c , 
Heiodotus was able to gii e a pretty complete 
description of the Persian emyiire, and some 
imjierfect accounts of the parts beyond it, 
wlule some knowledge of S Asia was obtained 
by way of Egypt , and its N regions, wnth their 
wandenng tribes, formed the subject of marvel 
lous stories which the traveller heard from the 
Greek colonists on the N shores of the Black 
Sea The conquests of Alexander, besides the 
personal ncquamtance which they enabled the 
Greeks to form with those provinces of the 
Persian empire hitherto only known to them 
by report, extended their knowledge oier the 
regions watered by the Indus and its four 
great tributaries (the Punjab and Scnide) , the 
lower course of the Indus and the shores be 
tween its mouth and the head of the Persian 
Gulf were explored by Neaichus , and some 
further knowledge was gamed of the nomad 
tribes which roamed (as they still do) over the 
X ast steppes of Central Asia by the attempt of 
Alexander to penetrate on the NE beyond the 
Jaxartes (Sihoun ) , wlule on all points, the 
Greeks were placed m ad\ anoed positions from 
winch to acquire further information, especially 
at Alexandria, whither voyagers constantly 
brought accounts of the shores of Arabia and 
India, ns far as the island of Taprobane, and 
even beyond this, to the Malay pemnsula and 
the coasts of Cochm Chma On the E and N 
the w ars and commerce of the Greek kingdom 
of Syria carried Greek knowledge of Asia no 
further, except m the direction of Lidia to a 
small extent, but of course more acquaintance 
was gained wnth the countries already subdued, 
until the conquest of the Parthians shut out 
the Greeks from the country E of the Tigris 
X alley, a limit wluch the Romans, m their 
turn, were never able to pass Thev pushed 
their anns, however, further N than the Greeks 
had done, mto the mountains of Armenia, and 
they gamed uiformation of a great caravan 
ronte between India and the shores of the 
Caspian, through Bactna, and of another com 
mercial track leading oxer Central Asia to the 
distant regions of the Seres This brief sketch 
will show that all the accurate knowledge of the 
Greeks and Romans respecting Asia was con 
fined to the countnes which slope down S 
wards from the great mountain chain formed 
by the Caucasus and its prolongation beyond 
the Caspian to the Himalayas of the vast 
elevated steppes between these mountains and 
the central range of the Altai (from which the 
N regions of Sibena again slope down to the 
Arctic Ocean) they only knew that they were 
inhabited by nomad tribes, excejit the coimtry 
directly N of Arinna, where the Persian em 
pire had extended bexond the mountain chain, 
and where the Greek kingdom of Bactna had 
been subsequently established — The notions of 
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the ancients respecting the size and form oi 
Asia were snch as might be mierred from what 
has been stated Distances computed irom the 
accounts of travellers are ■'Iwais exaggerated, 
and hence the S part of the continent W’S 
supposed to extend much further to the E than 
it reaUt does (about C0° of long too much, 
according to Ptolemv), wlule to the Is and XE 
parts, which were qmte unknown, much too 
"nnall an extent was assigned However, all 
the ancient geographers, except Plmv, agreed in 
considering it the largest of the three dmsions 
of the world, and all believed it to be sur 
rounded by the ocean, with the curious excei»- 
tion of Ptolemy, who recurred to the earls 
notion, that the E parts of Asia and the SE 
parts of Africa were united by land which 
enclosed the Indian Ocean on the E and S 
(Plin V 47, Ptol shi Oj The different 
opmions about the boundaries of Asia on the 
side of Afnca are mentioned under AmcA on 
the side of Enroxiethebonndpty i\as lormcd h} 
the nver Tanais (Don), the Pafns Jlaeotis (Sea 
of Azof), Pontus Enxinns (Black 6cn),Propon 
tis (Sea of Marmora), and the Aegean (Archi- 
pelago) — The most general disnsion of Asia 
was mto two parts, which were different at 
different tunes, and known by different names 
To the earhest Greek colonists the nver Halys, 
the E houndarv of the Lydian kingdom, formed 
p natural division between Upper and Lotocr 
Asia (tj &VU ’A , or ra avai ’Atriijs, and ij Kartc 
’A , or TO. Karen TTjs ’Atr/ijj, or ’A tj iyrhs 
‘’AA.uor rorauov) , and afterwards the Euphrates 
sras adopted as a more natural boundary 
Another division was made by the Taurus into 
A tntra Tannim, i e the part of Asia X and 
XTV of the Taurus, and A extra Taiirum, aU 
the rest of the continent (’A ivrhs tov Tavpov, 
’A ^Krbs TOV Taipov) The division ultimately 
adopted, but apparently not tdl the 4th cen* 
tnrv of our era (eg m Justm) uas tliat of A 
JAajor and A Minor — Asia Major (’A u 
Hfydhrj) was the part of the continent E of the 
Tanais, the Enxine, an imaginary Ime drawn 
from the Euxine at Trapezas (Trehizond) to 
the Gulf of Issns, and the Mediterranean thus 
it mcluded the countries of Sarraatia Asiatica 
inth all the Scythian tribes to the E , Colchis, 
Ibena, Albania, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Bahy- 
loma, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Hledia, Susiana, 
Persis, Anann, Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactnana, 
Sogdiana, India, the land of the Sinae and 
Senca, respeclmg which, see the sereral 
articles — 2 Asia Minor (’Aui'a g piKpa 
Anatolia), was the pemnsula on the eidreme 
W of Asia, hounded by the Enxme, Aegean, 
and Mediterranean on the X , "W , and S , and 
on the E bj the mountains on the "W of the 
upper course of the Euphrates It was for the 
most part a fertile country, intersected with 
mountams and nvers, abounding m minerals, 
possessing excellent harbours, and peopled, 
from the earhest knoivn period, by a variety of 
tribes from Asia and from Eurojie For parti 
cnlars respectmg the country, the reader is 
referred to the separate articles upon the parts 
mto which it was dinded by the later Greeks 
namely, Mysia, Lvdia, and Cana, on the MT , 
Lvcia, Pamphvha, and Cihcia, on the S , 
Bithvnia, Papldagoma, and Pontns, on the E , 
and Phrygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, 
m the centre , see also the articles Tnois, 
^OLIA, loMA, Dorli, Ltcaoma, PEBCA^rUlI, 
Halts, Sanoabius, Taubls, Ac— ^ Asia Pro- 
Pna (’A Tj iSi&is caXcuftcnj) orsimplj Asia, the 
Eoman provmce, formed ont of the kmgdom of 
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Pergamum, winch was bequeathed to tbfe 
Homans hi Attalls III e c 1S3 (Liv Ep jb 
59 , Pint Ti Gracch 14 , Justin, xxxvi 4 - 
Strah p 624 , Plm xxxui 148j, and the Greek 
cities on the "W coast, and the adjacent 
islands It included, as arranged hv M’ 
Aqnilhns b c 129 (Strab p 646), the districts 
of Mysia, Lvdia, Cana, and Plirygia , hnt it did 
not include Rhodes (cf Cic pro Flacc 27, 65) 
Tlietownanddistnctsof Cibyra wereincludedin 
Asia by Sulla , but. m E c 5*0 the three districts 
of Cibyra, Apamea and Synnada were included 
in the pronnee of Cihcia after B c 49 tLc\ 
belonged to Asia (cf Cic Fam xiii 67) Ti e 
eastern part of Phrvgia Magna belonged to 
Galatia after 36 E c It was governed h\ a 
propraetor (sometimes, hoi ever, called pro- 
1 consul), but after b c 27, nlien it i as assigned 
, to the senate, bv a proconsul Sulla for pmposes 
t of tribute divided it mto 44 regions , hnt the 
1 distribution which prei ailed n as the grouping 
of seveial into Content us, oi dioceses, for 
judicial purposes, taking the name of the pnn 
cipal town Under the empire seven cities of 
Asia stood forth as p-grpor6\tis, Smvma, Sardis, 
Svnnnda, Pergamnm, Lampsacus, Cyzicns, 
Ephesus, of which the last was distmgmshed 
as the chief of all hj the title rpl'-~g Under 
Diocletian Asia was divided into seven small 
provinces 1 Asia proconsulans, chief town 
Ephesus, 2 Heffesyionf ha, chief town Cyzicns, 
3 ii/ffifl chief town Sardis, 4 Phrygia prima, 
OT Pacatiana,chiol town Laodicea , 5 Phrygia 
secunda, or saliitans, chief town Encarpia , 
6 Cana, chief town Aphrodisias 7 Insularun 
protincia, chief tou-n Rhodes [For its fluctua- 
tions of freedom see P.hodcs , for the religious 
organisation of Asia, see Diet Ant s v 
Asiarchae~\ 

Asinams (’Aaivapos Fiume dt Xoto or 
Freddo ?), a nver on the E side of fcicdy, on 
which the Athenians were defeated by the 
Syraensans, e c 413, the Svracusans celebrated 
here an annual festival called Asinana (Thuc 
ni 84, Plat Fic 28) 

Aslne ('Acrirr] ’Aaivalos) 1 A town in La- 
comca on the coast between Taenamm and 
Gythmm (Strab p 363) — 2 A town in Argohs 
W of Hermione, was built by the Drvopes, who 
were dnxen out of the toi-Ti bx the Argives 
after the first Messenian war, and built Xo 3 
(II II 5C0 , Pans ii 3G , Strah p 373) — 3 ^ 
(Saratza “’), an important town m 3Iessemi 
near the Promontory Aentas, on the ^lessenian 
gulf, which was hence also called the Asinaean 
; gulf (PauE IV 34, 12) 

Asinla Gens, plebeian, came from Teate, the 
I chief town of the Marmcmi , and the first per- 
son of the name mentioned is Henns Asmins, 
the leader of the Marmcmi m the Mnrsic war, 

I B c 90 (cf Sil Itol xvn 453) The Asmii are 
I given under their surnames, Gallus andPoLLio 

Asius ('Airioj) 1 Son of Hyrtacus of Ansbe, 
and father of Acamas and Phaenops, an allv of 
the Trojans, slam bj Idomenens (II xiii 389, 
xvii 582) — 2 Son of Djunas and brother of 
Hecnha, whose form Apollo assumed when he 
roused Hector to fight against Patroclns (J7 
xvi 715) —3 Of Samos, one of the earliest 
Greek poets, lived probably about b c 700 He 
wrote epic and elegiac poems, which liaxe 
perished xvith the exception of a few fragments 
(Athen 125, Pans vii 4, 2 ) Fragm m Poet 
Lyr Bergk 

Asnuraea, a district and city of Sene-' m the 
X of Asia, near mountains called Asniiraei 
Montes, which are supposed to he the Altai 
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range, and tbo city to be Kliamtl, m the con 
tre of Chinese Tartary (Ptol vi 10, Amm 
Marc xxiii G) 

Asopns CAcronrds) 1 {Basihloa), a nver in 
Peloponnesus rises near Phlius, and flows 
through the Sicj onian territory into the Conn 
thian gulf {II IV 888 , Strab pp 271, 882, 408, 
409 , Thuc u 5) — 2 {Asopo), a m en in Boeo 
tia, forms the N boundary of tho territory of 
Plataeae, flows through the S of Boeotia, and 
falls into the Euboean sea near Delphinium m 
Attica The battle of Plataeae was fought on 
tho banks, n c 479 (Hdt iv 51) — 3 A river 
in Phthiotis in Thessaly, rises in 51 Oeta, and 
flows into the Maliao gulf near Thermopjlae 
(Strab p 882) —4 A m er m Paros (Id ib ) — 5 
A river in Plirjgia, flows past Laodicta into 
the Lycus — 6 A town in Laoonica on tho E 
side of the Laconian gulf (Strab p 804 , Paus 
111 21 , 22 ) 

Asopus, the river god, is claimed both by 
the Boeotians and the Sioyonians ns their 
indigenous deity with a somewhat similar 
genealogy (Paus ii 6, 2) Asopus was the son 
of Poseidon and Pero (according to others of 
Oceanus and Tethys, of Poseidon and Kelusa, 
Or Zeus and Eurjmome) He married Metope, 
daughter of the riier god Ladon, who bore be 
sides IsmenuB and Pelasgos, a great number of 
daughteis In the tablet dedicated at Olympia 
by Phlius, Nemea, Aegina, Corcyra, and Thebe 
are named (Paus v 22, 5) To these Apollo 
doruB adds Salamis, Euboea, Cleone, Taiiagra, 
Thespiae, Oenia, and Chalois A storj (which 
clearly started in Sioyon) runs that Zeus earned 
off Aegiiia Asopus followed to Corinth, and, 
having created a spnng in Acrocorinthus, where 
water had been scarce, he leanied fiom Sisy 
phus the name of the robbei As he still per 
slsted in the pursuit Zeus smote him with a 
thunderbolt, and from that time the mer 
cames dowm chaicodl in its bed (Apollod ni 
12 , Eur I A 097 , Anton Lib 88) Aegina 
was conveyed to the island which took her 
name, or, accordmg to one storj, was changed 
into an island These many daughteis seem to 
mdicate partly the towns connected by religious 
rites or otlierwise with the two chief rivers, 
partly places to which the name passed, whether 
as a local name for a stream, or as representing 
the worship of riv er deities (cp the name Are 
thusa) Other daughters of Asopus are Antiope 
and Evadne The name Asopis applies to the 
daughters, Asopiades to Aeacus, son of Zeus and 
Aegina 

Aspadana {'Aa-7ra^dva Ispahaji^), a town 
of the district Paraetacene in Persis 

Asparagium {Iscarpar), a town in the tom 
tory of Dyrrliachium in Blyria (Caes B O in 
30, 70) 

Aspasia (’AcTrairia) 1 The elder, of Mile 
tus, daughtei of Axiochus, the most celebrated 
ofthe Greek Hetaerae (see Dici of Antiq s v ), 
came to reside at Athens Here she w as visited 
bj Athenians most distinguished for position 
and culture, offering what may be compared to 
a saJon for wittj and ev en learned conversation 
Socrates is said to have been among those 
found there , but in especial she gamed the 
affections of Pericles, who separated from Ins 
wife and took Aspasia to live with him, in as 
close a union as could be formed with a 
foreigner There was no doubt much exaggera- 
tion as to the political influence which she 
exerted, and the stones of her inducing Pericles 
to make w ar on Samos for the sake of Miletus, 
and on Sparta because of Aspasia’s quarrel with 


Megara (Plut Fend 24, Aristoph Adi 
497), may be dismissed ns lampoons The 
enemies of Pericles accused Aspasia of impietj 
{aocfieia), and it required all the personal mflu 
ence of Pericles, who defended her, and his 
most earnest entreaties, to procure her acqmttal 
On the death of Pericles (b c 429), Aspasia is 
said to hav c attached herself to one Lysicles, a 
dealer in cattle, and to have made him by her 
instructions a fiist- 
rnte orator Tho son 
of Pericles by Aspasia 
was legitimated by a 
special decree of the 
people, and took his 
father’s name Some 
of the saj mgs of As 
pasia are collected 
in Muherum Chacc 
Fragmenta, by "Wolf, 

1739 The bust hero 
ongrav ed was found at 
Civiti Vecchin tho 
genuineness of the in 
scription IS, how ever, 
now disputed — 2 Tho 
younger, a Phocaean, 
daughter of Hermoti 
mus, was the fav ounte 
concubine of Cyrus the 
Younger, who called 
her Aspasia after the 
mistress of Pencles, her previous name having 
been 5Iilto After the death of Cyrus at the 
battle of Cunoxa (b c 401), she fell into the hands 
of Artaxerxes When Darius, son of Artaxerxes, 
was appointed successor to the tliroiie, he asked 
his father to surrender Aspasia to him Arta 
xerxes gave hei up , but he soon after took her 
away again, and made her a pnestess of a temple 
atEcbatana, where strict cehbacy was requisite 
(Plut Artax 20-29, Just x 2) 

Aspasii [Aspii ] 

Aspaslus (Atnrdirioj) 1 A Peripatetic philo 
sopher, lived about a d 80, and wrote common 
tanes on most of the works of Aristotle A 
portion of his commentaries on the Nicoma 
chean Ethics IS still preserv ed — 2 Of Byblus, 
a Greek sophist, lived about a d 180, and wrote 
commentaries on Demosthenes and Aeschines, 
of which a few extracts are preserved 

Aspendus ("AuTrerSoj ’AtrirtVSios, Aspen 
dius Bashashkehr or Manaugat), a strong 
and flounshmg city of Pamphylia, on the small 
navigable riv er Eurymedon, 00 stadia (0 geog 
miles) from its mouth said to have been a 
colonj of the Argives fStrab p 007 , Thuc v in 
81 , Polyb V 73) 

Asper, Aenulilus, a Homan grammarian, 
of the age of Trajan, who wrote commentaries 
on Terence and Virgil, must be distinguished 
from a very mferior giammarian of the Gth cen 
tury, UBUallj called Asper Junior, tlie author 
of a small work entitled Ars ^ammatica, 
printed in the Grammat Lat Audores, by 
Putsclnus, Hanov 1005 For remains of Aem 
ihuB Asper see Hagen, Phtlolog xxv 

Asphaltites Lacus or Mare Mortuum 
{^AenpaKTiTis or SoSojunr Xlpirg or tj BaKatraa g 
veKpd Bead Sea), the great salt and bitumi 
nous lake m the SE of Palestine, which re 
ceives the w atei of the Jordan It has no visible 
outlet, and its surface is considerably below 
the level of the Mediterranean (Diod Sic 
11 48 ) 

Aspii or Aspasii (‘'Ao'ttioi, ’Aandinoi), an 
Indian tribe, in the district of the Paropami 
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sadac, bewcon the ri\ers Chocs {Kama) and 
Indus, in the NE of Aighamstav and tho 
NW {\rc\M\,An w 28) 

Aspis CA(nls) 1 Clypea (Khhiah), a cit} 
on a promontory of the same name, near tlio 
NB point of the Carthaginian temtor}, 
founded bj Agathocles, and taken in tho first 
Punic Warbj the Komans,Mlio called it Clj-pca, 
tho translation of ’Air-ij, a name said to be 
denied from the shield like hill on uhicli it 
stands (Strab p 881, Poljb i 29, 80 ) — 2 
{^^arsa Zafran ? Eii ), in the Afncan Tripoli 
tana, the best harbour on the coast of tho great 
SjTtis (Strab p 830) —3 [^Viiconn} sus ] 

Aspledon. (’AcirA.-nSui' 'A(r7rAi]5(fi'ios), or 
Splodon, a tomi of the Miiiyao in Boootia on 
tho nier Jfelas, near Orchomenus, built by 
the mjtlucal Aspledon, son of Poseidon and 
MidCa (17 11 '510 , Strab p 110) 

Assa (•'Acro-a ’AciraToi), a toiin in Chalti- 
dice in Jlaccdonia, on tho Singitic gulf (Hdt 
111 122) 

ABsaconi (’Acatunji of), an Indian tribe, in tho 
distnct of tho Paropaiuisadao, between the 
niers Cophen (Cabool) and Indus, in the NW 
of tho Punjab] (Curt am 10, An An i\ 25, 
Strab p 008) 

Assaracus (‘Ao-trapaifor), 1 mg of Troa, son of 
Tros, father of Capas, grandfatlior of Anchiscs, 
and grcat-grandfatlicr of Aeneas Hence the 
Romans, as doscoiidanls of Atneas, are called 
domui Issaract (Veig Am i 281) [Taos] 

Assesus (’A(r<n}iT(5sj, a toiam of Ionia near 
Milctns, aaitli a l< mplo of Athene suniamed 
'A(roTi(rfa (Hdt i 191 

Assorus ('A(rtro.pdsor 'Acfftipiov 'Aercrupnos 
Jsnro), a small toam in Sicilj lietaaoen Eiitia 
and Agynum It contained a temple of tho 
local naer god Chrasas, avhicli Verres tried to 
plunder (Cic Verr la* 41) It aaas a Sicol 
town, and a faithful all} of Dionjsiusin ii c 
89(. (Diod yia 58) 

Assub (■'Acro’or ’'Ao’trior, ’Ao'ceur >lsso. Bn , 
near Bcram), a flourishing citj in tho Troad, 
on the Adramjttiaii Gulf, opposite to Lesbos 
afterwards called Apollonia tho birthplace of 
Ckantlies the Stoic (Strab pp 010,785) 

Ass^Ia ('Airavpla 'Affcripios, Asbjtiub 
Kurdistan) [Tho name is said to bo denved 
from an ancient capital, Assur=‘ naer bank,’ 
noa7 Kalcb Shergbat, on tho nglitbank of the 
Tigns others derive tho name of the town 
from tho Vssyrian god Asiir] — 1 Tho countrj 
propcrla so called, in the narrowest sense, was 
a distnct of W Asia, extending along tho E 
side of the Tigris, avhich diaidod it on tlm W 
and NW from Mesopotamia and Bab) Ionia, and 
bounded on tho N and E b) M Niphates and 
M Zagrus which soparalod it from Annonia 
Afcdia, and on the SE b) Siisiana It was 
watered b) sea oral streams, flowing into the 
ligns from tho E , two of avhich, the L)cu8 or 
ZabatuB (Gicat Znb), and tho Caprus or Zabas 
or Anrabas (Zufffc Zab), diaidod tho country 
into three parts that between tho UpporTipp’is 
and tho L)cub was called Aturia (a mere dia 
leclic aariol) of AssjTia), avas probably tho 
most ancient seat of the monarchy, and con 
tamed the capital, Niiioaoh or Ninub that 
between tho Lycus and tho Caprus aaas called 
Adiabene and tho part SE of tho Caprus con 
tamed tho districts of Apolloniatis and Sitta 
cone Another dmsion into districts, given by 
Ptolcmj, IS tho following Airhapachitis, Cala 
cine, Adiabene, Arbthlis, Apolloniatis, and 
Sittacene — 2 Inn aaidor sense tho name avas 
applied to the aaholo country aaatered by the 
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Euphrates and tho Tigris, betavoon the moun- 
tains of Armenia on tho N , those of Kurdistan 
on the E , and tho Aiabian Desert on the W , so 
as to include, besides Assyria Proper, Mesopo 
tamia and Babylonia (Strab p 780), iia), there 
IS sometimes an apparent confusion betaveen 
Assynn and Syna (Vorg Georg n 406) — 3 
By a further extension the word is used to 
designate tho Assy nan Empire in its avudest 
Boiiso Tho early history of this groat monarchy 
cannot bo given hero in any detail It w as fai 
less ancient than the Babylonian monarchy 
Tho Assyrian rulers w ero at first merely petta 
princes of Assur, subject to Babylon, among 
whom Sammas Eimmon, avho built tlie temple 
of Eimmon at Assur, is dated 1820 b c Tho 
first ‘king ’of AssyTia seems toliaaobeen Belli 
Bumoh capi, abont 1700 b c , but it was not till 
the reign of Eimmon nirari (tho historical 
Niniis), about 1830 B c , that the Inngof Assyria 
stood forth ns completely independent, anaal 
and Buponor of tho Babylonish king, and Nine 
a oh became tho capital Babylon w as captured 
by Tiglnth Adnr, king of Assyria, in 1270, but 
regained its indopendonco in the next reign, 
aihen the Assynansweroatwarwnththo Hittite 
empire, aahich Tiglath-Pilcscr I overtlireay for 
a time in 1180 'Tlic empire of this king and 
Ins successors, though atsomepenods curtailed 
by Babylonian, Hittito, or Syrian enemies, 
included the countries just mentioned, with 
Media, Persia, and portions of the countnes to 
tho E and NE , Armenia, Syria, Phoenicia, aud 
Palestine, except tho kingdom of Judah , and, 
beyond these limits, some of tho Assyrian Inngs 
made incursions into Arabia and Egypt Tho 
empire, how oaer, dwindled in tho eighth century 
B c , several proa incesroa oltod, and the dynasty 
fell about 750 Pul or Poros, who then seized 
tho throne and called himself TiglathPileser II 
founded tho ‘ second ’ Assyrian empire and 
restored all its power, which avas further ex 
tended by Shahnanesor IV , and Sargon, who 
made himself master of Syria and of Babylon 
(whoso king ho took captiae) before his death 
III 705 His son, Sennacherib, failed in Ins 
attempt to conquer Egyqil, and met with disas 
tor m Judaea, 700 n c Tins so avoakeiied the 
empire, that after tho death of Assuibani pal 
(SanPANAPUus) tho Modes roaolted and formed 
a separate kingdom, and at last, in b c GOG, the 
goaeriiorof Babylonia united with Cyaxares, 
the king of Media, to conquer Assvna, which 
was dll idcd betw eon them, AssyTia Piopor fall 
ing to tho share of Media, and tho rest of tho 
empire to Babylon The Inng (jirob Esaihad 
don II ) perished, and Ninoi eh w as insed to the 
ground [Comp Babu ov and MrniA ] 

Asta (Asteiihis) 1 {Asti m Piedmont), an 
inland town of Liguria on the Taiiariis, a Roman 
colony (Phil in 49) — 2 {Mesa do Asta), a 
town in Hispitnia Baetica, near Gades, a Roman 
colony with tho bumamo (Strab p 110) 

Astaboras {’AarafiSpas Atbai ah or Tacazza) 
and Astdpus (’AoTawous, Bn/i? cl-Azal oi Blue 
Nile), two riiers of Aethiopia, liaiing their 
sources in tho highlands of Abyssinia, and unit 
mg m about 17° N Lat to form tho Nile The 
land enclosed by thomwras tho island of Mebob 
Astdeus {” Atrrcacos), father of Ismarus, 
Leades, Asphodicus, and Molanippus (Hdt \ 
C7 , Acsch Til 407 , Apollod in G) 

Astacus {^AffroKos ’AaTOKgvSs) 1 {Dra 
gomestre), a city of Acamaina, on the Acheloiis 
(Strab p 459) — 2 A city of Bithy ma, at the SE 
corner of tho Sinus Astacenus {’AtrraKni'hs 
k6\uos), a bay of tho Propontis, w as a colony 
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from Megara, but alterwards received fresb 
colonists from Athens, -who called the place 
Olbia fOX/Bln) (Strab p 563 Scvl p 35) It 
Tvas destroyed by Lysimachns. but rebuilt on a 
neighboirrmg site, at the NE comer of the 
gulf, by 2?icomedes X, irho named his new city 
Eicohedu 

Astapa (Estepa), atownmEQspamaBaetica, 
burnt by the inhabitants when the Romans 
besieged it (lav xwui 22 , Appian, Hi6p 33) 
AstapuE [Astaboras ] 

Astarte [Aphrodite and Syria De a.] 
Astelephns ^AirreKetpos), a nver of Colchis, 
falling mto the Enxine 4 miles of the 
Hippus 

Asterla ^Acrrepfa), daughter of the Titan 
Coeus and Phoebe, sister of Leto (Latona), wife 
of Perses, and mother of Hecate In order to 
escape the embraces of Zeus, she is said to have 
taken the form of a quad (priyx, bp—uQ, and to 
have thrown herself down from heaven mto the 
sea where she was metamorphosed mto the 
island Asfena (the island which had fallen from 
heaven like a star), or Oriygia, afterwards 
called Delos Cicero makes her the mother of 
the Tynan Heracles. (Hes. Tk 409 , ApoUod. 
1 2 , Ci(^ A’’ D m 16, 42 ) 

Ahterion or Asterius (’Acrrepfa vot ’Aa~fptos), 
1 Son of Tentamus, and kmg of the Cretans, 
mamed Europa after she had been earned to 
Crete by Zeus, and brought up her three sons, 
Almos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys of whom 
Zeus was the father — 2 Son oi Cometes, Pyre- 
mus, or Pnscus, bv Antigone, daughter of 
Pheres, was one of the Argonauts (Ap Eh i 
25 ) 

Astens or Astlria (’A<r-epi'j, ’Airrspfo), a 
small island between Ithaca and Cephallema 
(Od IV 846 , Strab pp 59, 456) 

Asterinm (’Acr-epioj'l, a town m ilagnesia m 
Tliessalv (27 u 735 , Strab p 489) 

Asteropaeus QA<r~fpo-cuos), son of Pelegon, 
leader of the Paeonians, and an ally of the 
Trojans, was shun bv Achilles (27 xn. 140-200) 
Aiti^ a town m Hispama Baetica on the 
nver Smgnhs, a Roman colony with the sur 
name Augusta Fmna (Strab p 141) 

Astraea (Ac— po2a), daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, or accordmg to others, of Astraeus and 
Eos Dunng the golden age, this star-bnght 
maiden hved on earth and among men, whom 
she blessed, but when that age had passed 
awav, Astraea. who tamed longest among 
men, withdrew, and was placed among the stars, 
where she was called TlopOo'oy or F irgo Her 
sister Ai5as or Pudicifin, left the earth along 
with her {ad superos Astraea reccssit, Tiac 
[Pudici/ia] com I fe, Juv vi 19, cf Ov ilet i 
149 , Hyg Ast u 25 , Arat Phaen 96) 
Astraens (’Air— paTor), a Titan, son of Gnus 
and Eurvbia, husband of Eos (Aurora), and 
f’ther of the wmds Zephvrus, Boreas, and 
Sotos, Eosphorus (the morning star) and all 
the stirs of heaven Ovid (Met xix 545) calls 
the wmds Asfraei [adj '\fratres, the ‘ Astraean 
brothers’ (Hes Th 376) 

Astura 1 (La S^ura), a nver m Latium, 
nses m the Alban mountains, and flows between 
Anbum and Circeii mto the Tyrrhenian sea 
At its mouth it formed a s mall island with a 
town upon it, also called Astura (Torre S’ As 
inra) here Cicero had an estate (Strab p 232, 
Cic. Atf XU 19, 40 Earn vi. 19 )— 2 (Esla), 
a nver m Hispama Tarraconensis, flowing mto 
the Dunus. 

Astures, a people m the kTW of Spam, 
bounded on theE by the CantabnandYaccaei. 
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on the “W bv the GaUaeci, on the X bv the 
Ocean, and on the S bv the Vettones thus m- 
habitmg the modem Asturias and the northern 
part of Leon and Valladolid They contamed 
22 tribes and 240,000 freemen, and were divided 
mto the Angustam and liansmontam, the 
former of whom dwelt S of the mounbuns as 
far as the Dunns, and the latter X of the 
mountains down to tlie sea^coast The country 
of the Astures was mountamous r ch m mmerals 
and celebrated for its horses the people them- 
selves were rude and warlike Their chief town 
was Astunca Augusta (Astorga) (Strab pp 
153, 167 , Plm m 35 ) 

Astyages (’Ao-TudyTii), son of Cyaxares last 
kmg of ifedia, reign^ b c 5^4-559 Alarmed 
bv a dream, he gave his daughter Handaue m 
mamage to Cambyses, a Persian of good familv, 
bv whose son Cvrus he was dethroned [For 
details see Cyrls ] 

Ast^nax (’Acr-vaJc|), son of Hector and 
Andromache his proper name was Seaman 
dnns, but he was called Astvanax or ‘ lord of 
the city ’ by the Trojans on account oi the ser- 
vices of his father (27 n 400, Plat Crafyl 
392 b) Alter the takmg of Trov the Greeks 
hurled liun down from the wnlls, that he imght 
not restore the kingdom of Troy Tins is pro- 
phesied in 27 xsiv 7o4, and related as per- 
formed eitlier by resolnboa or the Greeks or as 
a private act of Xeop‘olemns m Eur Tro 720, 
Pans X 25, 4 (citmg Lesches), Eur And 10, 
Ov Met xm 415, Hvg Eab 109 Other tradi 
bons make him survive and found cibes m the 
Troad (Strab p 007) 

Astydamas CAtrrvSauas) 1 A tragic poet, 
son of Morsimus, the great nephew of Aeschylus 
[Phtlocles], wrote 240 tragedies, and gamed 
the prize 15 times His first tragedy was acted 
B c 399 — 2. Son of the above, and a tragic poet 
of considerable emmenee, smee it is recorded 
that a statue to him was decreed on account of 
his play Partlienopaeus and that he won the 
prize in two consecutive rears 

Astydamia (’Acr-v5dp‘ta) 1 Daughter of 
Amyntor and mother of Hepolemus by Hera- 
cles. — 2 ‘Wife of Acistus 

AEt3Tnedu£a (’Acr-uueoouo’a), wife of Oedipus 
after the death of Jocasta 

Astyn6me,(’A[r-ui dpv), daughter of Chryses, 
better known under her patronymic Chryseis 

Astyoche or Astyochia (’Aomoxi) or ’Atmai- 
Xeiu) 1 Daughter oi Actor, bv whom Ares 
bego*^ Ascalaphns and lahnenus — 2 Daughter 
of Phylas, kmg of Ephyra in Thesprotia, became 
bv Heracles the mother of Tlepolemns. 

AstyochuB (‘Ac—voxos) the Lacedaemonian 
admiril m B c 412, commanded on the coast of 
Asia ALnor, where he was bribed by the Persians 
to remam macbve 

Astypalaea (’Atr-u— cAma ’Atnr-aAmrur, 
’Aimr-cAoia-ijr Stampalia), one of the Spo- 
rades m the S part of the Grecian archipelago 
(so called after the dauguter of Phoenix), with 
a town of the same name, founded by the He 
ganans, which was under the Romans a hhcra 
civifas (Astypalcia regna, i e Astypalaea, 
Ov Met vu 401 ) (Strab p 4S8 , Plm iv 71 ) 
An msenpbon of b c 105 menbons it as a 
civitas foederafa (GIG 2485) [See also 
Cleomedes ] 

Astyra (to ’'Ao—upol a town of Hvsia, XW 
of Adramytbnm, on a marsh connected with the 
sea, with a grove sacred to Artemis sumamed 
'Air-vplrg or -T}vi] (Strab p 613, Xen Hell iv 
1,41) 

Asychis (■'Atmxir), an ancient kmg of Egvpt 
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Buccoodcd M'iCEiUNUs (Hdt ii 1*50) He 
must therefore bo the Ling Shepscs kn f, the 
hist of the Fourth D> nasty, wliose date is placed 
by Brngseh at 8G00 n c 

AtabuluB, the name in Apulia of the parching 
SE wnndjtho Sirocco, uhitli is at present called 
■iliino in Apulia 

Atab^s or Atab^Ium (’Ara/Sepioi), the 
highest mountain in Rhodes on the SNV of that 
island, on mIucIi uas a celebrated temple of 
Zeus Atabynus, said toliaeo been founded by 
Althaemones, tlie grandson of Minos (Pmd 

01 Til 87, Strab p C.G, Diod y 59) 

Atngis [Athfsis ] 

Atalanta (’ATaXdmj) 1 Tlio 
lanta, yias the daughter of lasus (lasion or 
lasiiis) and Cljmenc Her father, yvlio had 
wished for a son, yras disappointed at her birth, 
and exposed lier on the Farthcnian (yirgiii) 
hill, where she was suckled by a r>'ic bear, the 
symbol of Arknns After she had growm up 
slie liycd in pure maidciihood, slew the centauis 
y\ho pursued h(r, and took part in the Coly 
Soman liuut Her fnthej subsequently rccog 
nised her as his daughter, and when ho desired 
her to marry, she required cyen suitor who 
wanted to yiiii her, to contend ysith her first in 
the foot race If 1 e conquLrc<l her, he yra-s to 
bo rewarded wnth her hand, if not, he was to be 
put to death This she did because she was 
the most swift footed of mortals, and bccanso 
the Delphic oniclc had cautioned her against 
marriage She conquered many suitors, but 
yyas at h ngth oyercomc by Jlilanlon witli the 
assistance of Aphrodite Tlio goddess had giy en 
him 3 golden apples, and during the rrcc ho 
dropped tin m one after the other their beauty 
charmed Atalanta so much, that she could not 
abstain from gathenng them, and Jlilanion thus 
gained the goal before her She accordingly 
became hit. wife [PuiTnrNorvres ] They 
were subsequently both metamorphosed into 
lions, because they had profaned by their cm 
bnices the sacr< d grove of Zeus (Callim 
Dinn 21G, Hyg Fab 99, Prop i 3 10 , Piius 
111 2t 2, Apollod 111 9 2) — 2 The Boeotian 
Atalanta The same stones are related of her 
ns of the Arcadian Atalanta, except that her 
parentage and the localities arc desenbed dif 
ferently Tims she is said to llayo been a 
daughter of Sclioeniis, and to have been married 
to Hipponienes Her foot-race is transferred 
to the Boeotian Onchebtus, and the sanctuary . 
which the newly mamed couple profaned by 
their loye, yyas a temple of Cybclc, y\ho meta 
morphosed them into lions, and yoked them to 
her clianot (0\ Met ynii 818, x 505, Hyg ] 
Fab 185) It IS clear that these are not to be 
regarded as distmcc; perbonages Indeed, Atn 
lanta herself, in whntovcr locality her story is 
placed, seems to be an expression in mortal 
form of Artemis the yirgm huntress, round 
whom the local legends haye gathered, and, ns 
IB often the case, the rcprescntatiy o of tho 
goddess becomes — not in this instance her child, 
but her foster child, or tho foster child of her 
symbolical animal [See AnTrMls ] An attri 
butoof Artemis, the goddess of springs, is seen 
jn the story of lier strilnng water from n rock 
(Pans I c) 

Atalanto ('AraKd^n} ’AraKauraTos) 1 A 
rraall island in the Eunpus, on the coast of the 
Opuiitian Locri, with a small town of the same 
name (Strab pp Gl, 895 , Time ii 82, in 89) — 

2 A town of Jlaccdonia on the Axius, in the 
neighbourhood of Gortynia and Idomeno 
(Time 11 100) 
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Atarantes {’Ardpai'Tes),a people in the E of 
Libya, described by Heiodotus (ly 184) 

Atarbeobis [AnmoDiTopoLis ] 

Atamens or Atarnea (’Arnpreuy Bileli), a 
city on ]\I Cane, on the coast of My sia, oppo 
sito to Lesbos a colony of tho Chians the 
residence of the tyrant Hormias, ynth whom 
^Vristolle resided some time destroyed before 
the time of Pliny (Hdt i ICO , Strab p G70 , 
Plin V 122) 

Ataulphus, Athaulphus, Adaulphus (j c 
Athaulf, ‘bworn helper,’ the same name as that 
yyliich appears in later history under the form 
of Adolf or Adolphus), brother of Alanc’s w ifo 
He assisted Alarm in his imasion of Italy, and 
on the death of that monarch man 410, he 
yyas elected king of tho Visigoths He then 
made a pcaco yvith tho Romans, manned Pla 
cidia, sister of Hononus, retired with his nation 
into tho S of Gaul, and finally withdrew' into 
Spain, yyhere he yyas murdered at Barcelona 
(loriiiind do Bcb Get 82) 

Atax (Aitdc), originally called Narbo, a river 
I in Galhn Marbonensis, rises in the PyTonees, 
and Hows by Narbo Martins into tho Lacus 
Riibresus or Riibrensis, w Inch is connected w ith 
the sea (Phn in 02) In Polyb iii 87, xx\iv 
10, the nyer itself is called Narbo From this 
nyer tho poet P Terentius Varro obtained the 
1 surname Atacinus [Vyimo ] 

Ate C'Att)), daughter of Ens or Zeus, yy as an 
ancient Greek diyinity, yyho led both gods and 
men into rash and inconsiderate actions She 
personifies the infatuation yyhicli comes upon 
tho guilty and lures them to ruin, tl us making 
sin yyork its own punishment Slio onco even 
induced Zeus, at the birth / Heracles, to take 
an oath by yyluch Hera was afterwards enabled 
to give to Eurystheus the poiver which had 
been destined for Heracles When Zeus dis 
covered his rashness, he hurled Ate fiom 
OlymipuB and banished her for ever from tho 
abodes of the gods In the my th of II ix 502 
Ate sjmeds on her work of evil for man, while 
behind come the mediating Prayers (AiraO who 
heal the mischief for those who regard them, 
but entreat Zeus to bring greater evil on the 
stubborn In Jf xix 85 Agamemnon say s that 
the cause of his guilt is the infatuation which 
the fates brought on him, and that this Ate is 
a ‘goddess born of Zeus yyho goes softly over 
nitn’b hends,’ i e takes men uiiayy ares, and leads 
I them to ruin In the tiagicyyTiters Ate appeari 
in a diffoiont light she ayeiiges eynl deeds and 
inflicts ]ust punishments upon the offenders 
and their posterity, so that her character is 
almost the same as that of Nemesis and 
Erninys, but still she has grown out of the 
idea that sin brings its punishment She 
axipears most piominent in the dramas of 
Aeschylus, and least in those of Euripides, wuth 
whom tho idea of Dike (justice) is more fully 
dcycltyvcd 

Atoms, siiniamed Practextatus, and Philo 
logtis, a celebrated grammarian at Rome, abou*^ 
n c 40, and a friend of Sallust, for w horn ho 
drew up an Epitome [Brcviarmvi) of Roman 
history After the death of Sallust Atoms lived 
on intimate terms with Asinius Polho, whom 
he assisted in his literary pursuits (Sueton 
Gramm 10) 

Atelus Capito [CariTo] 

Atella (Atollanus , Atersa), o town m Cam- 
pania betyycen Capua and Neapolis, originally 
inhabited by tho Oscans, aftenyards a Roman 
inunicipium and a colony It revolted to Han- 
nibal (li c 21G) after the battle of Cannae, and 
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the EomanB in consequence transplanted its 
inhabitants to Galatia, and peopled the toim 
with new citizens from Nuceria Atella owes 
its celebrity to the AtellanaeFahiiJac or Oscan 
farces, winch took their name from this towm 
{Diet of Anti q sv Satura) 

Aternum (Pescai a), a town in central Italy 
on the Adnatic, at the mouth of the rner 
Atemus (Pescara), was the common harbour of 
theVestini, Marrucmi,andPeligni(Strab p 241) 
Aternus [Aternum] 

Ateste (Atestinus Este), a Roman colony in 
the country of the Veneti in Upper Italy (Mart 
X 93) 


Athacus, a town in Lymcestis m Macedonia 
Athamania {’A6anavta ‘A6a/idv, -duos), a 


mountainous country in the S of Epirus, on the 


W side of Pindus, of which Argithea was the 
chief town The Athamiines were a Thessalian 


people, who had been driven out of Thessaly by 
the Lapithae They were governed by inde 
pendent princes, the last of whom w as Amyn- 
ANDER (Strab pp 434, 449 ) 

Athamas {‘ABafias), son of Aeolus and Ena 
rete, and king of Orchomenus in Boeotia At the 
command of Hera, Athamas manned Nephele, 
by whom he became the father of Phrixus and 
Helle But he w as secretly in loi e wnth the 
mortal Ino, the daughtei of Cadmus, by whom 
he begot Learchus and Melicertes, and Nephele, 
on discovering that Lio had a greater hold on 


retains, does not mention d, though his know- 
ledge of it may perhaps be traced in 17 v 875, 
and in the epithets ofipifioirarpr) and rpiroyfueia 
The story hxed on later Tntonis in Libya as 
the scene of her birth (cf Apollod ’ 8, G) 
and from Hdt iv 180 it may be surmised that 
some local sea or water deity, daughter of 
Poseidon, had become identified with Athene 
Out of her other name Pallas (often a surname 
naA\dy ’ABijut]), which some derive from her 
hra7idislnng the spear, others interpret as 
= ‘ maiden,’ probably arose a later story that 
she w ns the daughter of the giant Pallas (Tzetz 
ad Lye 355 , Cic E D iii 23, 59) In Homer 
she appears as the champion of the Greeks, 
and in the Odyssey especially of the wise 
Odysseus (cf II x 244) She is aheady not 
only the goddess of wisdom (iroXu^ouAor), but 
also the goddess of war, yet always of war 
tempered by prudence {II i 206) , already the 
goddess of womanly industries (J7 v 735, ix 
390), and of other arts [Od n 233), whence 
came the later surname ’Epyduy (Paus i 24) , 
and already the protectress of Greek states 
{ipualiTToXis, II VT 805) whence she was after 
wards ’A6 iroKtds or iroXiovxos Prom this cha 
meter as helper of industries she is regarded in 
later literature as the goddess of agriculture also, 
and so ns the giver of the olive to Athens The 
story ran that, in the reign of Cecrops, Poseidon 
and Athene contended for the control of Athens 


his affections than herself, disappeared in anger 
Having thus incurred the anger both of Hera 
and of Nephele, Athamas was seized wuth mad 
ness, and m this state killed his own son, Le 
arohus Ino threw herself vnth Melicertes into 
the sea, and both were changed into marine 
deities, Ino becoming Leucothea, and Melicertes 
Palaemon Athamas, as the muiderer of his 
son, w as obliged to flee from Boeotia, and ' 
settled in Thessaly — Hence we have At/ia 
mant>ddes,son of Athamas,! e Palaemon , and 
Athamantis, daughtei of Athamas, ! e Helle 
[See Phrixus, Ino, Melicertes ] 

Athanagia {Aqramunt ?), the chief town of 
the Hergetes in Hispania Tarraconensis 

Athanarlous, king of the Visi Goths during 
their stay in Dacia In a d 3G7-3G9 he carried 
on war with the emperoi Valens, with whom he 
finally concluded a peace In 374 Athananc 
was defeated by the Huns, and, after defending 
himself for some time in a stronghold in the 
mountains of Dacia, was compelled to fly in 
880, and take refuge in the Roman territory 
He died in 381 (Amin Mar xxv ii 5, xxx 3 , 
Sozom VI 37 ) 

Athanasius, archbishop of Alexandria a d 
82G (See Diet of Christian Biogr) 

Athene {’A6yualij or ’AByuala, whence ’ASyuda 
contiacted in Attic into 'AByud, m Trag 'A6dva , 
in older Ionic ’ASyuri), one of the great 
deities of the Greek lace, personifying to them 
the guiding influence of hfe, in vnse counsel, 
in industry, and in strategy of war The story 
of her birth, as given in Hesiod and in Hymn 
ad Apoll , tells that Bletis (= wise counsel) 
was the wife of Zeus, and being pregnant with 
Athene was, in the form of a fly which he had 
persuaded her to assume, swallowed by him, 
because he found that her child would be his 
superior in might (Hes Th 88G) Athene was 
then bom from the head of Zeus springing 
forth, as Pindar tells, fully armed with a great 
^shout {01 V 11 35) This has all the appearance 
t a very old tradition from pnmitive ancestors 
Homer, perhaps because ho constantly 
'■"’•ds the more grotesque my ths winch Hesiod 


the gods decreed that whichever produced the 
gift most useful to mortals should possess the 
city Poseidon struck the ground with his 
trident, and a horse appeared Athene made 
the oliv e spnng up, and was adjudged the giver 
of the best gift and the protectress of Athens 
(Hdt vni 55 , Apollod in 14) A contest 
between two deities generally means that the 
new religion brought in by immigrants pre 
vailed over some older cult It is probable in 
this case that the worship of Poseidon had been 
estabhshed by the Pelasgic inhabitants of 
Attica, to whom the Lapithae belonged, and 
that the Ionian immigrants made that of Athene 
take the chief place Thenceforth she was 
entreated and thanked for the fruits of the 
land and other aid Her connexion with the 
liarv est appears in the sf ory of Ere chtheus, and 
in the festivals of the Panathenaea, the Plyn 
tena, the Procharisteria, the Oschophona, 
the Arrhephoria, and the Sen ophona [Diet 
Ant B V V J As divine patroness of all arts, 
and not merely of weaving, she was at Athens 
the especial deity of the potters this brought 
about a union of her worship with that of 
Hephaestus (as well ns Prometheus) in th„ 
torch race [Diet Ant s v Lampadedroima'i, 
winch accounts for the connexion of these tw o 
deities in mvths The Peplos in the Pan 
nthenaea sliows her as the weavers’ goddess 
[For the special myths of her in connexion wath 
weavang, see Arachxe ] As goddess of woi wo 
find her in post-Homeric story celebrated in the 
battle of the giants and the Gorgon (Eur Hec 
46G, Ion, 987, Verg Aen in 578, Paus vni 
47), whence her epithets yopyoipSuos, yiyaino 
Aeretpa. But she was also the goddess of 
military arts m general and so of martial music 
(Pind Pyth xii 6, cf 'AByuy SaXiriyf, Paus 
11 21, 8), and of war ships [Argo] both music 
and slup were represented in the Panathenaea 
(both attributes however, might be deriv ed from 
her care for art and for commerce) It is more 
doubtful whether we should regard, as some do, 
her epithets nriria, xoAmris (cf Bellerophon), 
Sapdanmos, as goddess of horses and chariote 
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■nrith the idea of tear horses and wai chat lots, 
or with an older religion lu which the horso 
ivns a sacred animal to her as it was to Poseidon 
(Pans 1 80, 4, ii 4 , Pind 01 \iii 79 , Soph 
0 G 1071) She was the inicntress also, bj 
some accounts, of the Pyrrhic dance (Plat Leffg 
706 n), and, as giver of victor} in war, was 
w orshipped 111 ’Aftjn; Nfici) (Pans i 42,4) She 
was in fact Nuij a-repos, the wingless \ iclory, 
to distinguish her from the conventional B}mbol 
of winged Victory As protectress of cities she 
was called -oKtovxos not only at Athens but m 
other states (Pans i 42 in 17) at Athens in 
this character she presided over the phra trios oi 
clans and sacrifice was offered to her at the 
Ajintima In iiianv local legends of the Polo 
poniiosus, connected apparently w itli the Donaii 
conquest, she appears ns the friend and alh of 
Heracles (Pans v 17, 11, vi 10, 12) The 
animals sacred to lie' wore the owl, the serpent, 
and the cock for the last Pausniiias (vi 20,2) 
gives the rather doubtful reason that the cock 



was a pngnacious bird, the serpent was prob 
ablv consecrated to her as representative of an 
old local religion connected with Erichthonius 
As regards the owl, the most reasonablo expla 
nation is that at one time she was worshipped 
as the ov 1 itself in the primitiv a days of nniinal 
worship, and that when Greek art and civnli 
sation rejected monstrous forms of deities and 
chose the idealised human fonn, then the owl 
became merely her sacred bird or her symbol 
on coins (Even Homer seems to preserv'c a 
trace of this pniniliv o religion vvlieii ho makes 
Athene assume the form of a bird II vii 59, 
Od III 372, V 453) It is impossible to accept 
the idea that Homer when lie called Atlicno 
y\avKwris pictured her to himself as an owl 
faced deity, but there is much probability that 
atone period she had that form it is even 
possible that though Homer (cf Paus i 11,0) 
attached the sense of ‘ keen eyed ’ to the word, 
ho may be using an epithet which once meant 
owl faced This is more reasonablo than to ac- 
cept Eoscher's view that the name was actually 
derived from the flashing of lightning , for there 


IB in truth V ery slight ground fo- the supposi- 
tion that Athene was originally conceived ns a 
goddess of the thunderstorm Arguments for 
this origin from the thunderstorm, which are far 
from satisfactory, are 
found in the aegis, and 
ov en in Pindar’s descrip- 
tionof herbiith Others 
see in the Athene myth 
the clouds, and nrguo 
that her attribute of 
weaving was imagined 
from the fleecy clouds 
of lienv on others again 
upon the doubtful foun 
dation of etymology 
base the conclusion that 
she was the goddess of 
dawn or of light It is 
better not to regard 
Athene ns a nature god 
dohsnt all, but simply ns 
the divinity of wisdom, 
of arts and of industry 
the ideal for the Greek 
rice of the policy and 
skill which brought pro- 
sperity to the state and 

II 1 1 I 

far from resembling the 
nature deities, is alw ay s 
the inviolate maiden goddess Besides the 
Athenian festiv ols mentioned above, the Argiv o 
ceremony doserv es special notice, in which the 
archaic image of Athene was washed m the 
river Inichus, ns a symbolical cleansing of the 



blood stained goddess after her battle with 
the giants (CnLliin Lavacr Pall) She was 
worshipped also at Bpidaiirus in the temple 
of Asclopius as Athene Hygiein, in which 
charnctor she had an altar at Athens It is 
remarkable that the serpent and the cock were 
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Bacred to Asclepius as ■well as to Athene, but 
there is not sufiicient clue to the origin of the 
consecration of these animals to warrant a 
conclusion that they belonged to her healing 
character especially The temple of Atliene 
Itonia, near Coronea, was famous for the 
meeting of the Boeotian congress In archaic 
art Athene was represented (1) as a throned and 
unarmed deity, which may have been the form 
m the ^6avov of Athene Pohas , (2) as a goddess 
armed -with helmet, shield, and spear, which 
T as the form of the Palladium The armed 
type was adopted and idealised by Phidias in 
hiB famous statues, the colossal Athene Pro 
machos on the Acropolis [Acropolis] and that 
of Athene Parthenos, which we Icnow from copies 
as wearing a high ornamented helmet, the aegis 
(a goat skm plated with scales, and hai mg the 
Gorgon’s head in the centre) on her breast, carry- 
ing the figure of victory in her right hand and 
resting her left on a shield Often her helmet is 
the ‘ Corinthian ’ nsored helmet, plain, with 
openings for ejes and mouth this helmet she 
wears on many coins, and in other represcn 
tations, thrown back on the head the Attic 
helmet which she wears on Athenian coins has 
a high (pdhos [see com on p 144], but not so 
high as that of Athene Parthenos, a neck piece 
fitting close to the neck, and a narrow guard for 
the face which can be moved up or down Her 
face has a dignified type of beauty with some 
what compressed lips, a broad clear brow, and 
thoughtful eyes The choractenstic objects 
often added are the owl, the serpent, and the 
olive branch 

Atheuae {’Afl^vai, also ’Afitjuj in Homer 
’A6r)va7os, Atheniensis Athens), the capital of 
Attica, is situated about three miles from the 
sea coast, in the central plain of Attica, which 
IS enclosed by mountams on every side except 
the south, where it is open to the sea This 
plain IS bounded and sheltered on the NW by 
Mt Panics, on the NB by Mt Pentelicns, on 
the SE by Mt Hymettus, and on the W by 
Mt Aegaleos In the southern part of the 
plain there nse several eminences Of these 
the most prominent is a lofty insulated moun 
tain, -with a conical peaked summit, now called 
the Htll of St George, which used to be 
identified by topographers with the ancient 
Anchesmus, but which is now admitted to be 
the more celebiated Lycabettus This moun 
tain, winch w as not included within the ancient 
walls, lies to the north east of Athens, and 
forms the most striking feature in the environs 
of the city It is to Athens, as a modem 
wrriter has aptly remarked, what Vesuvius is 
to Naples or Arthur’s Seat to Edinburgh The 
visitor to Athens is probably surprised when he 
sees Lycabettus that so little is said of it in 
Attic -writers — in Plato, for instance, that it 
should only once be mentioned (Gnt p 112), 
and then without much distinction Strabo 
however, does mention it as being the charac 
tenstic height of Athens, as Taygetus was of 
Sparta, or Atabyns of Ehodes (p 454) South 
west of Lycabettus there are four hills of 
moderate height, all of which formed part of 
the citj Of these the nearest to Lycabettus, 
and nt the distance of a mile from the latter, 
was the Acropolis, or citadel of Athens, a 
square craggy rock rising abmptly about 150 
feet, with a flat summit of about 1000 feet long 
from east to west, by 500 feet broad from north 
to south Immediately west of the Acropolis, 
IS a second hill of irregular form, the Areiopa 
gus To the south west there rises a third hill. 


the Pnyx, on which the assembhes of the 
citizens were held , and to the south of the 
latter is a fourth hiU, known as the Museum 
On the eastern and western sides of the citj 
there run two small streams, both of winch are 
nearly exhausted by the heats of summer and 
by the channels for artificial irrigation before 
they reach the sea The stream on the east, 
called the Hissus, was joined by the Eridanus 
close to the Lyceum outside the walls, and 
then flowed in a south westerlj direction 
tlirough the southern quarter of the citj The 
stream on the west, named the Cephissus, runs 
due south nt a distance of about a mile and a 
half from the walls South of the city lay the 
Saronic gulf and the harbours of Athens As 
in the case of most early tow ns in Greece, and 
indeed elsewhere, the first settlement was made 
on the most defensible emmenee of the plain, 
and this was tlie Acropolis, which was at once a 
more convement height and a more convement 
shape than the peaked Lycabettus [See Acbo 
POLis ] This was the nucleus round winch 
later Athens grouped itself when it had grown 
to be the head of a united Attica [See under 
Attica, Cecrops, Theseus] The eity was 
burnt by Xerxes in b c 480, but was soon re- 
built under the administration of Themistocles, 
and was adorned with public buildings by 
Cimon and especially by Pericles, in whose 
time (b c 400-429) it reaehedits greatest splen- 
dour Its beauty was chiefly owing to its 
public buildings, for the private houses were 
mostly insignificant, and its streets badly laid 
out Towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, it contained 10,000 houses pien Mem in 
C, 14), which at the rate of 12 inhabitants to 
a house would give a population of 120,000, 
though some writers make the inhabitants as 
many ns 180,000 Under the Romans Athens 
continued to be a great and flourislung city, 
and retained many privileges and immunities 
when S Greece was formed mto the Roman 
provinee of Achaia It suffered greatly on its 
capture by Sulla b c 80, and was deprived of 
many of its privileges It was at that time, 
and also dunng the early centuiies of the 
Christian aera, one of the chief seats of learn 
ing, and the Romans w ere accustomed to send 
their sons to Athens, as to a Unir ersity, for 
the completion of their education Hadnan, 
who was very paitiol to Athens and frequently 
resided in the city (aj) 122, 128), adorned it 
■with many new buildings, and his example was 
followed by Herodes Atticus, who spent large 
sums of money upon beautifying the city m the 
reign of M Aurelius — Athens consisted of 
three distinct parts united with one line of 
fortifications L The Acropolis (’Aif/nlTmXir) or 
PoLiB (ndAiy), also called the Upper City (rj 
&vai TrdAis), wMch is descnbed in a separate 
article [Acropolis] EE The Astv frli ’'Aarv), 
also called the Lower City (■}] Karoi iroAi j) to dis 
tinguish it from the Acropolis, surrounded -with 
walls by Themistocles III 'Tlie three harbour 
to-wns of Piraeus, Munjchia, and PhalCrum, 
also surrounded with walls by Themistocles, 
and connected with the city bj means of the 
long walls (to fiaKpa relxv), built under the 
administration of Pericles The long walls 
consisted of the wall to Phalerum on the E , 85 
stadia long (about 4 miles), and of the wall to 
Piraeus on the W , 40 stadia long (about 4i 
miles) , between these two, at a short distance 
from the latter and parallel to it, another wall 
was erected, thus making two walls lending to 
the Piraeus (sometimes called to a-hsAri), with 
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a narrow passage between them There were passed over the hill of the Museum includmg 
tlierefore three long walls in all , but the name in after times the monument of Philopappus 
of Long TT’flZis seems to have been confined to they then continued a little to the north of the 
the two leading to the Piraeus, while the one Eissns, mcluding the Olympienm , on the E 
leading to Plialerum was distingnished bv the thev did not extend as far as the Lvceum. — 
name of the Fhalenan Wall (rh ^a\riptKhi' Gates On the "W side were — (1) Dipijlum 
Tfixos) The entire cucuit of tlio walls was (Af—uA.oi', more anciently Opiauioi or Kepa/uhaiJ, 
1744 stadia (nearly 22 miles), of which 48 stadia the most frequented gate of tlie city, leading 
(nearlv 54 miles) belonged to the city, 75 stadia from the inner Ceramicus to the outer Cera- 
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(94 miles) to the long walls, and SGJ (7 miles) | miens, and to the Academy It consisted 01 
to Piraeus, Munychia, and Phalerum — Topo itwo gates which with the walls jommg them 
graphy of the Lower City — Walls The Ime of i inclosed a rectangular space hence the name 
the walls surronndmg the whole city, which were ‘ double gate ’ each gate had double doors with 
built by Themistocles (Thuc 1 90) can be traced a centre pier remams of the sonthem tower 
ivith certainty (see map above), and a portion of which defended the gate are traceable The 
them is especially noticeable near the Dipylon name of this gate has been the more celebrated 
Gate On the W they passed over the hill of the from a find in this spot of a number of vases 
Nymphs and mcluded the Pnyx, on the S they with geometric pattern which gave the desig- 
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nation ‘ Dij-^lon vase’ to this class \I}ict enter Ceraimcns, the S part of the inner 
Ant s T Ta« ] This was the gate through Ceiamicns contained the Agora (ayopd), or 
which the procession to Blensis passed hence j ‘ market-place ’ The political Agora occupied 
it IS called by Plutarch lepol rvAat [It was the space immediately surrounding the Areio- 
long supposed that this Sacred Gate was a pagus and between the Areiopagus, Pnyx and 
separate openmg but the openmg so explained Acropolis, and there also was the market-place 
has been shown to be a watercourse through ' of commerce , hut as business increased, the 
which the Eridanus flowed ] The name Tlin market for buying and selling was pushed 
asiaii was given because it led to the Elensmian ' further out into the Ceramicus X and HE to 
deme Thna It is probable that the name the neighbourhood of the Stoa oi Attalos and 
’Hpfai iruAoi, the ffnfc o/ file Dead, belonged to I the Colonos Agoraios (the hdl on which the 
tins gate also because it led to the Geramicns , temple falsely called Theseum stands , and in 
(2) The Piraean Gate {rjTlfipaTKn— Pint SttU ' Eoman times further East to the Stoa of 
14), between the Dipylon and the Nymphs’ Hadrian and gate of Athene Archegetis This 
Hill (3) The tifehhan Gate (a! TiUAtrlSes — ), j gate of Athene Archegetis was built from dona 
so called because it led between the Long | tions of Julius Caesar and Augustus, as an m 
"Walls to the demus Welite, within the city | scription on it records It seems to mark the 
On the S side, gomg from W to E — (4) SE entrance to the Agora of the Roman period 
The Itonian Gate (ai ’Ircerlai ir), near the , whether, as some have conjectured, it was de 
Hissus, where the road to Phalcmm began signed to mark some special point in state 
On tlie E side, gomg from S to N — (5) The 1 processions, cannot be determmed The le- 



Gate of Piochares (a. Aioxdpovs t ), leading to 
the Lyceum — 6 ThePioniean Gate (ij Aioprjts 
-niAr], Alciphr iii 51, 4), leading to Cynosnrges 
and the demus Diomea On the NE side 
(7) The Achannan Gate (ai AxapriKol ir), 
leading to the demus Achamae on the North — 
8 TheKtughts (?afc{ai ’Ir-ro5€S"T;\ai, Alciphr 
111 51, 4) whose position is not known Some 
take it to be an exit near the Olvmpieum lead 
mg to Snnium. There were o’her unnamed 
gates eg one leadmg to the Stadium prob- 
ably existed It must be observed that near 
these gates (great double gates, and therefore 
usually, though not invariably, spoken of m 
the plural) there was a postern door (tvA(s), 
for foot-passengers c g near the Achar 
man Gate (Plat Lys p 203 a) — Chief 
' Districts The inner Ceramicus (Kepa 
^ueiarfr), or ‘Potters’ Quarter,’ m the W of 
he city, extending N ns for as the gate 
1 jlon by which it was separated from the 


mains now extant, standing in the modem 
‘ Poikile Street,’ consist oi lour Doric columns 
with an architrave and a plain pediment The 
demus Mehte lav south oi the inner Ceramicus, 
and W of the Agora reaching nearly as far ns 
the Museum hill on the south and on the north 
to the Piraeon gate and Colonos Agoraios 
(Dem c Con p 1258, § 7 , Pint Farm 120) 
The position of the demus Scambomdac is 
disputed by recent writers Some place it 
outside the city , others make it a city 
deme to the south west of the Acropolis 
the latter view is on the whole the best 
The demi CoUyius "and Cydathenaeum 
cannot be placed with certainty probably 
the former lav m the northern part of the citj, 
the latter south of the Acropolis Cocle^ 
a district south of Collytus and the Museum 
along the Hissns, in which were the graves of 
Cimon and Thucvdides Ltmnae, a district E 
of Mehte and Collytus, between the Acropolis 
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and the Eissu': Diomta, a distnct m the E ( still standing, belong to the completed temple 
of the citr, near the g-ite of the same name and of Hadrian (130 Am) The v ell preserved 
the Cvnosarges. A'lrae a district S of Diomtii Done temple on the nsing ground of Colonos 
— HiHb Tlic Arewparjus (’Aptiou -0705 or , Agomios, ivhich used to be known as ‘ the 
■'Aptioy -dyos) the ‘Hill of .lrc<? ’ of the , temple of Theseus ’ is probablj the 

Actoixihs (traditionalh the hill from nhich the temple of Hephaestus (Pans i 14, G) The 
Vmazous attacked the Acropolis Ac«ch Eian real temple of Theseus (of nhich no traces 
(^ 0 ) which ga\e its name to the celebrated arc di‘-co\ered) stood near the temple of the. 
council that heldits Fittings there (Dicf of Attt Dioscuri, which a\ns under the side of the 
s V ), was accessible on the S side bv a flight Acropolis near the temenos of Agraulos The 
of steps cut out of the rock On its X | Temple of Ares stood on the XV,’ slope of the 
sloiie stood a temple of Ares the chasm on the AreiopagUF Tlic ATciroun {Mrirpuay), or temple 
XE side near the top is supposed to bo the of the mother of the gods (m winch the state 
slmnc of the 2fpJcu (Eumcnidcs) and lower ! archiacs were kept; m the Agora on the XW of 
down uas the tomb of Oedipus Traces of j the Areiopagus, near the Boulcutenon and 
pnnutivc houses, of an earlvdafe, hkc those on , Tholos Tlic temple of Dcmeter and Korc and 
the Acropolis have been found on this hill , that of Tnptolemus in the same precinct 
Thc'lItU oj f/ic Apn p7is, Xlk of the Areiopa ' (Elousinioii) just S of the Areiopagus, of 
gus, so called because an inscnpMon no‘< s it ns , Artemis Euelem SE of the Pnys , of Aphrodite 
sicred to the Xymphs anotlierha.s been found ' Pnndcmos under the S’W of the Acropolis , of 
on it telling that part of the hill was a precinct j Apollo Patroos a httlo X of the Hetroon , of 
o' Zeus The (nia;|l, a scmcirciilar hill, Dionysus just S of the Theatre, and of 

SVT of the Areiopagus, where the assembhes of I Asclepius, whose site has bceiievcavated(dis- 
the people wore held in carhor times for after |coacnng among other remains the ancient 
wenls the people nsualh nie^t in the Theatre of well), under the Acropolis to the of the 
DIon^Fns (Dtci .l?if s a Ecclcsw) The Theitre The temple of Sernpis, bmlt after 
platform fo- sjxakerp or benia, which was the Ptolcme Pliiladolphiib introduced that worship 
basis or steps of an altar to Zeus is still visible > into Greece, sf^nub to have stood XE of the 
with tliree rows of « ats cut in the reck behind ' Acrojiohs and N1V of the Olyniineum (2) The 



The Ikma of the PnjTC ol Athens 


it The Prj-tane,- Fcatcd on these faced the j Senate House {BovXfvrhptov), next to the 
people, who stood 111 a tomicircular space (not ) IMetroon XV of the Areiopagus, and on the 
onpnalU a doivuward slope) between the bema other Ride of this nearer the Areiojiagus (3) 
and the Agora The ATajeum forlnll «acre-d to I the Tholos (Po'Xoi), a round building witli 
tlic Aluses), S of the Pnvx 1 ml the jVreiopagus, { onibrelln-sliapod roof in which the Prjtanes 
on which web the monument of Philopappcs, ' and certain otherofticinls (ac/cn-oi) dined m the 
and where the Muctdonians huilt a fortrt ss — 'period after Peisistratus, when the business 
Streets Of thr^e wt hn e little information quarter wab shifted to the X of the Areiopagus 
V.e read of the PirdcfiTi Sfrref, which led from [ [fcc Diet Ant sv Fnjfattcumj (4) Tlie Pry 
the Piraean gate to tlm Vgora , of the Street of taiieum, 111 wluch were the state" hearth and sa- 
thc Hennac, wluch v as jirobahlv an avenue cred fire, and whore foreign princes and env ovs 
at the X side of the Agora formed bj t\o and specialh honoured citizens, and in old times 
lines of Hcrmae running towards the Dipvlon the Prvtancs, dined at the state expense [sec 
from the ends o' the btoa Poecfle and th< Stoa J)icl Ant s v] The Prvtaneum formerlj 
Basileiob resiKctively , of thf Street of the stood to the SkV of the Acroixihs, in what was 
Tripods, on the E of the Acroiwhs This probnblj the old Agora Later, probably after 
s'reetran in a curve from the Prytanciim to the Roman conquest, the now Prytaneum was 
the eastern entrance of the Tlicatrc it was bmlt on the XAV side of the Acropolis In it 
Iwrdered on each Ride b\ phrmes siinnountcd were preserved Solon’s tables of law 15) Stoac 
bv the gilt or bronze tripods dedicated bj the or Halls, supported by pillars, and used as 
tnlic successful in the choregia Of these the places of resort m the heat of the daj, of 
monument of Lysicratcs remains, and the base which there were several in Athens (Diet of 
of another has been discovered — Public! \nt art Porticus) In the Agora there were 
Ettildiugs ( 1 ) Temples Of these the most j three the Stoa Baiileios (aroa ^aarlKuos), 
important was the Olpmpieum (’OAu/iTritioi'), | the court of the King Archon, on the IV side of 
or Temple of the Olvmpinn Zeus, SE of the tho Agora under the E slope of the Colonus 
Acropolis, near the Ihssus and the fountain ' Agornios , the Stoa Foecile (crToa roihlXt]}, on 
Collirrhoe This tomjilc was begun hy Peihi | the X side of tho Agora, so called because 
stratus and left nnCuished bj liis sons was it was adorned with fresco paiiitmg of the 
carried on further bv’ Anliochus Epiphants, j battle of ilamlhon by Polygnotus , and the 
who cmplojcd the architect Cossutius, working ] Stoa Etcutherius {aroa l\evB(pios), or Hall of 
in the Ckjnnthian stvle of this work traces Zeus Eleuthenus on the S side of the Stoa 
ha e been found sufiicient to recover the plan of I Bnsileios Hie Stoa of Attains, which has 
the half fimshed temple of Antiochus The j been wronglv called ‘the Gymnasium of 
magnificent remains, 15 Corinthian columns ' Ptolemv,’ can be identified bv an inscription 
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of the epistyle It was built by Attalos 11 , and Xpnpbs — ^Fountains The wells of Asclepius, 
stood, where its remains ma 3 now be seen, in of the Euraenides on the Areiopagns and the 
the N part of the Agora near the Stoa Poecile , Clepsydra on the Acropolis have been noticed 
the Stoa of the Giants, apparently so called aboie Of still greater topographical and 
from the statues which adorned it, of which literary importance are the springs Callirrhoe 
there are some remains of different dates, stood and Enneacrounos about whieh there has been 
about 90 yards to the West of the Stoa of some confusion The true account seems to be 
Attains, the Stoa of Eumenes under the S that JSnneacrounos (‘Nme Conduits) was 
rocks of the Acropolis running from the Theatre between the Areiopagus and the Pynx, near 
to the Odeum of Herodes The so called ‘ Stoa the SW comer of the former, being the water 
of Hadrian ’ was not strictly a Stoa, but formed supply of the ancient Agora the traces of the 
part of the north front of the Gymnasium of conduit made by Peisistratus are found here 
Hadrian The e-^tont remams consist of a wall It once bore the common name for spnngs, 
faced w ith a row of seven Corinthian columns Callirrhoe, and this has caused a confusion 
This formed the eastern portion of the north mth the Atheman Callirrhoe oftenest men 
front In the centre was originally a portico tioned (Thuc ii 15 , Hdt vi 187 , Plat Phaedr 
giving access to the mtenor, and to the west of 229), winch was near the banks of the Hissus, 
that a wall faced with columns correspondmg between that stream and the Olympienm, the 
to what IS now called Hadrian’s Stoa The ex vaults of wluch temple are connected by a 
cavations, earned as far as the modern ‘ Aeolus ’ subterranean passage with the spnng This 
Street, show that the gjunnasium was of great Callirrhoe still bears the same name In 
size Pausanias (i 18, 9) sajs that it had 100 Plato’s day there was already a confusion 
columns of Afncan marble (C) Theatres The between the two spnngs in connexion with the 
Theatre of Dionysus, on the SE slope of the legend of Oreithyia — Snbnrbs The Outer 
Acropohs,wasthegTeattheatreofthestato(-D 2 ef Ceramiens (S e^cc Ka\ovuet/os), NW of the 
of Ant sv T/ieafnini) , besides this there were city, was the finest suburb of Athens, ongin 
three Odea (^SeTa), for contests in vocal and in- ally the ‘ Potters’ Quarter ’ had been one 
strumental music (Diet of Ant s v ), an ancient single distnct, but the wall of Themistocles cut 
one near the fountain Enneacrounos [see below], off the Inner from the Outer Ceramious at the 
a second built by Pencles, close to 
the Theatre of Dionysus, on the SE 
slope of the Acropolis, and a third 
built by Herodes Atticus, in honour 
of Ins wife Eegilla, on the SW slope 
of the Aciopohs, of which there are 
still considerable remains (7) Sta- 
dium (rb SrdSioi'), S of the Hissus, 
in the district Agrae Its site hasbeen 
fixed by the excavations of 1870 It 
is said to date from the time of the 
orator Lyourgus, and to have been 
greatly improved and adorned with 
marble by Herodes It is supposed to 
have had room for 40,000 spectators 
Between the actual Stadium and the 
nv er remains of a portico ore traced 
(8) Monuments The Monument of 
Andronicus Cyrrhestes, called the Tomer of the 1 Dipylon Gate , tlirough tlus suburb passed the 
Winds, an octagonal building N of the Aero sacred road to Eleusis, and at the gate another 
polls, still extant, was a horologium {Diet road branched to the Acadejua wluch stood at 
of Ant art Horologium ) In the interior of the further end of tlie district, six stadia from 
this octagonal tower was a water clock, which the city The Outer Ceramiens was used as a 
IS said to hav e been served with water from burial-place, and here those who had fallen m 
the Clepsydra well on the Acropolis Part of a war had a public funeral and a monument (cf 
covered aqueduct is traceable The Ghoragic Tliuc ii 84 , Aristoph Av 894 , Dem de Cor 
Monument of Lysicrates, heqneni\y hnt OTTO § 297) Avast number of sculptured grave 
neously called the Lantern of Demosthenes, stones and inscriptions have been found here 
still extant, in the Street of the Tnpods (see Of these monuments the finest were just outside 
above) Tlie Monument of Nteias (Chora the Dipylon Gate, where they had been pre 
gus of boys in B c 820), of which the founda- served by the deTins of rum and rubbish caused 
tions are thought to be identified close to the bj Sulla’s destruction of the neighbouring wall. 
Odeum of Herodes Fragments of the facade under which they lay buried till 1863 Cynos 
were discovered built into the ‘Beule’ Gate urges (rh Kvytfirapyes), E of the city, outside 
It IS probable that this Choragic monument the gate Diomea, a gymnasium sacred to 
was pulled down to make room for the road Heracles, where Antisthenes, the founder of 
when this odeum was built Tlie Monument of the CjTiic school, taught Lyceum (rh Avueiov), 
Thrasyllus, victor with a chorus of men in the SE of the Cynosarges, a gymnasium sacred to 
same year (320), stood agamst a cave m the Apollo Lyceus, where Anstotle and the Peripa- 
rock above the Tlieatie of Dionysus It seems tetics taught Others place the Lyceum a httle 
to have been nearly perfect up to the Turkish to the Ivorth of the Cynosarges No certain 
siege in 1826 there are still remains of means of identification have yet been dis 
pilasters and three inscriptions Tlie statues cov ered Tlie Gardens (urjiroi) and temple of 
of the Dponymi (the heroes who gave their Aphrodite were close to the right bank of 
names to Attic tribes) stood in the Agora prob the Hissus (on the opposite side to tlie Sta- 
blj just to the E of the Areiopagus and S of dium), between the city wall and the nv er 
e Tholos those of Harmodius and Ansto Here was the famous statue of Aphrodite by 
- on a httle nearer to the Hill of the Alcamenes 



Coin of Athens 


Obr head of Athene rer owl and amphora— legend Ap»«pa- 

Kpa«Xv» Eurvclldcs was one of the TTp^Trarat in217BC The three 
figures probably represent the seal of one of the magistrates named 
above 
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AthenaO (’AORiixi) Atmah) a 'loaport (o\vi» Oro^, Moutc Santo, ic Hohj fountain), the 
of Pontu'i, iianud from it-i ti tuple of Athene mountainous poiiinsula, also calkcl Acte, which 
AthenRCUm 1 In Aixndia, nrarMegalojKiliB projects from Clmldico in Jlneedonm It is 
(I’aus am t4,rhit Chon 4) — 2 In Epirus, mentioned in J/ yi\ 229 At the exlremilj of 
III tile district of Atlianmnm (Ln Tsviii 1) the peninsula the mount tin uses nbrupth 
Athennous ('Ath.ioioi) 1 A lonrned Grook from the sea to a height of 0349 foot, there is 
franini'inan of Kaiicn-tis in I'japt Inedahout no ancliomgo for ships at its base, and the 
KV 230, first at Alexandri V and aft rwards atjaOMigo niuiid it ivas so dreaded b> maruicrs 
Lome Hisextinlworl isentit'ed tlieijeipno i that Xerxes Iiad a canal cut through the 
sophiiftic {Afi-inroei(TTc/), »f the Jfonoiief ! isthmus which connects the jicninsula with 
oj ‘he LcarneJ, in I'i I'-'kiKs of whuh theUrst j the mainland, to afford a passage to his fleet 
2 books, and parts of the irtl lltli and l'>th, (lldt Ml 23, Thin iv 109, Diod xi 1, Biel 
exist onU in an Lpitoi i Ihe worl l in\ la ' ii 2,10) The isthmus is about lA mile across , 
consult real oiu o' the nrli “1 colh ct oiis of I and there are distinct traces of the canal still 
w-luit are called frit beinf. an innm rise mass j to lx s on, so that we must not imitate the 
of anecdotes, txlrvc!' from the writings of sctjiticism of Juvenal (x 174), who refused to 
jwts, histownns, drill) itisfs, plnlosophi r , belieac that tlio canal was oxer cut Tho 
orators, and jlitsuiuis, o' tic's in nalnnl inniiisula contained (,e\oral flouusiniig cities 
histon, criticisnis and tiiscnssions oi almost m anliquila, and is now studded with numerous 
caen coneonabh' mbjul, tsptiialh on Gas momstencs, cloisters, and cliapcls, w lienee it 
tmiioma \tl c'l i« Us f i'*s s n.s bini tlfasde. dtriats its modem name In these monas 
Fcnbing to b s (mmi TinuKra* •- a full nccoiinl tern s some aalnable MSS of ancient authors 
of 'be convi r- it o 1 a* a biiqU't at Home il haae bten discoiirid 

vhith Gab 1 , till pin ' cm and Eipian, the Athrlbls C'APpiflis), a cit\ m the Delta of 
jurist, were nnton„ tiu gte l ' — La itnits D\ iLgnpt, cai»ital of the Noinos Athnbltes 
Casinlsan Gt 'u v , bv Seliueigb un r ! Atia inotbor of Ai oe stlp 
\ rg' nto'vti, lsni-jsn 7 , bv Dindorf, I ip I Atilfa or Atillfa Gens, the pniicipal members 
ItvMenul- Lip 2 \ cent rnjwi * ed which ar<. given under tlicir siumamcs Gala 

re's o' Srcl mud's v v v ork on mill* irv i Tiets, Ki ri i ts and SutnvxLs 
engiius (rep' p>-aan,iii''„i) addn s d to Mar I Atilicfnns, a Roman jtinsl of the first cent 
cell! s, cin'f'I bv C Vn slur,l‘''i7 — 3 A ti li ' v n is reft rred to in the Digest 
brib'd pbv> eian fouiuh r of tin iu< dical S‘ ct Atillus or AciLms 1 L , one of the earliest 
of the Prunm lie,, Iwini nt At'^a'In in Ciliciv of the Roman jurists who gave public instnie 
pnr'wes^l at I'o n lout v ti C0(ed C Kulm, tion in law jirobabh lived about n c 100 In 
isf7! ^ Dompon Dig i 2,2,3'* beappars ns Atilius 

Alhen’lgO'ftf (’At an V 'll! in pill but in Cic tic Senect 2,0 ns Acilnis Ilewrolo 
!u>'iplir,co \< r'f d toC 1 nslni it, 111 ‘liesect'iid comiiuntnncs on the laws of the Twelve 
Cell's A P [Si 1)ic‘ oj C! t"ri }if>gr\ Tables — 2 M , one of the ciirlj Roman poets, 

AthenSIs (’APijiciti 1 'siinnrned PI ilo wrote toniedie'" imitated from the Greek Qmf 
t‘org r, wifi of Arubar'aus II 1 ui„ of Cap /m/flf) nlKint 200 n c (Cic nti lit xi\ 20) He 
padoc a, a id mo‘b> r o' VnoLarc-ints III /Cu isprobabh the translator of Soph jCfcc/ra (Cic 
flJJamxv 4l — 2 Djiighterof ontius, afti'r J'u i 2,5) 

v ards jiam -<1 Li noci V Atina(\tmae, utis .l/i no), a town of the 

Athinlon (AO*; lai], a Cdician, oiu of the \olhCimLat uin, afterwards a Roman colony 
commaiuh rnof 1 10 elivi sin till second Servile f\er^ -ten am 0,30, I’lin rxii 11) 

"War in Sicilj, d( fi at'sl L Lcinm. Lticulhis, Atintancs (’Atiiti'i er), an Epirot people in 
but was at h n„tb cetiqu' risl a id 1 lilt dll c 101 Ilhna, on the borders of Macedonia, their 
bv thi convtil M 7.iiiiiiliiis (Elor m 19) cminln, lfin(n7iin,vvaB rcckoncdpartof Jlacc 

AthfnodSrUB ('A0);i i?5i-pi)it 1 (Klar>,ns,a doina (Time ii bO, Liv xh CO) 

Sto,c jiliilo'OjilH r ftiriam, d Corn /fio, w IIS tin AtlUB Vnrus JVAnis] 
keijKT o' 'be lib',irv at I’l rgiiimis and aftv'r Atlnnticum Maro [OcFAtLs] 

wnnls rtinoved to Rnnu , i lu r, lu lived with AUnntiS (’ATAoi-rfy, sc idjcror), according to 

Ca'o, at wlio'i luni ebe died (Slnib p 07), an ancient tradition, a groat island IV of the 
Rhit, Cal 2Jin lOj — 2 OI Tar n i, a S'oic Pillars of Hercules m the Ocean, opposite 
plnlos/ipbtr, mniniiud Cai''imfrv, from Cana Mount Atlas it jiossesscd a numerous populn- 
111 Cilicia, the birlbplne' ofbisfntlur llewas tioigandwas adorned with cverj bcautv , its 
a pupil of Pos do mis at Rlimb s, and taught at powerful prmccs invaded Africa and Europe, 
Apollonia m Lpiruv, will re tile a oung Octavius but were defeated bj the Atlionians and Ibeir 
(suWoufiitlv llu emperor ^ugustiw) vras one allies, its iiilinbitantsaftcrwanlsliccamc wicked 
of hw discij h s Ife netoinpanied the latter to and inipious, and the island was m conscqucnco 
Rome, and lx canu* one o' Ins intiinato frunds swallowed up ni the ocean in a daj and a 
In bis old u,.' be ri limit d to Tarsus, when he night Tins legend is given h> Plato in tho 
dud at till' ngt of nglitv two He was Ihr Tintacits, and is said to have been related to 
author of f» veral worl w hicli are not txlniil Solon bv the Egj ptmii priests There was an 
(Siu t. Cfar/rf 4, Slrab ji 074) — 3 A seiiljifor, old legend of a victon of Athens over the 
the con and pupil of Ag" saiuler of Rhodes, Atlnutcius, which was worked on a poplos at 
wliom ho assisbil iii rxeeutiiig the group of tho Pniiathciiaca (Schol ad Plat Jtcjp 327, 
Laocoon [Ani havdi ri ) Diod m 53 ) The Canarj Islands, or the 

AthEsis { Itfir/c or L(ic/(), rises in thellhac Azort's, which perhaps wore vasilcd by the 
tian Alps rcceuiR the AtagiB (Eisnc/;), flows Pliocnicians, maj have givtnnso to the legend, 
through Upper Italj, jiaet Verona, and falls but some modem writers regard it as indicative 
into the Adriatic bv man J montliB(Ttrab p 207) of a vague belief in antiquitj in the existence 
AthmSno (’A0«oi'fj, also 'AO/ioefa and ‘'Afl/io of tlio W honuspberc (Plat Ttm p 24, Crit 
vov 'AO/ioi'dir. feni ’AO/ioefr), an Attic demus pp 108,118) 

bclonpng to tlio tribe Cecropis, uftorwards to Atlas (’’ATAai), son of lapotus and Clymene, 
tho tnbo Attain! and brother of l?rometheu8 and Epimotheus 

AthSsf'AOoir, also''A0cin' ’AOmfnjj Haghxon Ho made war with tho other Titans upon Zeus, 
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and being conquered, was condemned to bear 
heaven on lus head and hands, standing in the 
far west where day and night meet, at the 
apparent junction of sky and sea (Hes Th 
517, 746 ) According to Homer {Od i „52, tii 
245), Atlas bears the long columns which keep 
asunder heaven and earth (or, ns some inter 
pret, he was merely in charge of the pillars 
which keep apart, or which support on both 
Bides), and he seems to be imagined there as a 
giant standmg on the floor of the sea , he is in 
that account the father of Calypso It does 
not follow that Homer’s idea of holdmg the 
pillars IS necessarily older than the simpler 
idea of Hesiod, which makes Atlas himself the 
pillar , and no explanation of the myth is pre 
ferable to that which assumes it to have arisen 
from the idea that lofty mountains supported 
the heaven Later traditions distort the on 
ginal idea still more, by makmg Atlas a man 
who was metamorphosed into a mountain 
Thus Ovid {Met iv 626 seq ) relates that Per- 
seus came to Atlas and asked for shelter, which 



was refused, whereupon PerseuB,by means of the 
head of Medusa, changed him mto M Atlas, on 
winch rested heaven with all its stars Others 
try to rationalise, and represent Atlas as a 
powerful king, who possessed great knowledge 
of the courses of the stars, and who was the 
first who taught men that heaven had the form 
of a globe Hence the expression that heaven 
rested on his shoulders was regarded ns a 
merely figurative mode of speaking (Diod in 
60, IV 27 , Pius IX 20 ) At first, the storj of 
Atlas referred to one mountain only, which was 
believed to exist on the extreme boundary of 
the earth, but, as geographical knowledge ex 
tended, the name of Atlas was transferred to 
other places, and thus we read of a Mauretanian, 
Italian, Arcadian, and even of a Caucasian, 
Atlas The common opinion, however, was, that 
the heaven bearing Atlas was in the NW of 
Africa [See belou J Atlas was the father of the 
Pleiades by Pleiono or by Hespens , of the 
Hjades and Hespendes by Aethra, and of 
Oonomaus and Maia by Sterope Dione and 
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Calypso, Hyas and Hesperus, are likewise called 
his children Atlas was represented as bearing 
a burden on his shoulders in eailier times, 
before the idea of a sphere obtained, merely a 
rude mass of rock , later, a sphere with zodiacal 
signs — AtlantXades, a descendant of Atlas, es 
pecially Mercury, Ins grandson by Maia (comp 
Mcrcurt facunde nepos Atlantis, Hor Oa 
1 10), and Hermaphroditus, son of Meicury — 
Atlantias and Atlantis, a female descendant of 
Atlas, especially the Pleiads and Hyads 

Atlas Mons (''ArAas Atlas), was the general 
name of the great mountain range winch covers 
the surface of N Africa between the Mediter 
ranean and Great Desert (Sahara), on the N 
and S , and the Atlantic and the Lesser Syrtis 
on the W and E , the mountain chains SE of 
the Lesser Syrtis, though connected with the 
Atlas, do not propeily belong to it, and were 
called by other names (Hdt iv 184) Tlie N 
and S ranges of this system w ere distinguished 
by the names of Atlas Minor and Atlas Major, 
and a distinction was made between the 3 
regions into which they divided the countrj 
[Afbica ] 

Atossa (‘’Arocro-a), daughter of Cyrus, and 
wife successiv oly of her brother Cambyses, of 
Smerdis the Magion, and of Danus Hystaspis, 
over whom she possessed great influence bho 
bore Dorms 4 sons, Xerxes, Masistes, Achae 
menes, and Hj staspes (Hdt ni 68, 183 , 
Aesch Pcrs ) 

Atrae or Hatra ("Arpai, 'Arpa 'At^v6s, 
Atrenus Sadr, SW of Mosul), a stiongly for 
tified city on a high mountam in Mesopotamia, 
inhabited by people of the Arab race 

Atratlnus, Sempronius 1 A , consul n c 
497 and 491 — 2 L , consul 444 and censor 448 
—3 C , consul 428, fought unsuccessfully 
against the Volscioiis, and was in consequence 
condemned to pay a heavy fine — 4 L , accused 
M Caehus Rufus, whom Cicero defended, 67 
(pio Gael 1, 8, 7) 

Atrax (*'ATpai), a toivn m Pelasgiotis m 
Thessaly, inliabited by the Perrhaebi, so called 
from the mytlucal Atrax, son of Penous and 
Bura, and father of Hippodamia and Caenis 
(Liv xxxii 15) 

Atrebates (’Arpe^avoi), a people in Gallia 
Belgica, m the modem Artois, a corruption of 
their name In Caesar’s time (n c 57) they num- 
bered 16,000 warriors their capital w as Neme 
TOCEM iA Partof them crossed oierto Britain, 
where they dwelt m the upper valley of the 
Thames (Caes B G ii 4, 16, 23 ) 

Atreus (’Atpeuv), son of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia, grandson of Tantalus, and brother of 
Thyestes and Nicippe [Pelops ] He was first 
married to Cleola, by whom he became the 
fatliei of Pllsthenes , then to Atrope, the widow 
of his son Phsthenes, who was the mother of 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Anaxibia, either 
by Phsthenes or by Atreus [AGAViEvrNON] , and 
lastly to Pelopia, the daughter of his brother 
Thyestes In Homer there is no lunt of tra- 
gedy Atreus dies, leavnng the kmgdom to 
Thyestes ‘ rich m flocks ’ (17 n 105) , but in 
the post Homeric epics a story appears winch 
was adopted by the Tragedians The strife 
with Thyestes is first traceable to a golden 
lamb, which Hermes gave as the pledge of 
sovereignty to the possessor (cf Aesch Ag 
1585 , Eur Or 988, Bl 719) In consequence 
of the murder of their half brother Chrysippus, 
Atreus and Thyestes were obliged to take to 
flight, they were hospitably received at My 
cenae (Thuc i 9) , and, after the death of 
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EurystlieuB, Atreus becnine king of Mycenae of Alexander (b c 823), he served under Per- 
Thyestes seduced Aerope, the wife of Atreus, diccas, whose sister, Atalante, he had mamed ; 
and was in consequence banished by his and after the death of Pei diccas (321), he joined 
brotlier from Ins place of exile he sent Phs Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas , but their 
thenes, the son of Atreus, whom he had united forces were defeated in Pisidia by Anti- 
brought up as his own child, in order to slny gpnus in 820 — 3 Kings of Fergamus —(I ) 
Atreus, but Phsthenes feU by the hands of NepTiew of Philetaerus, succeeded his cousin, 
Atreus, wlio did not know that he was his own Eumenes,!, and reigned bc 241-197 He 
son In order to take leienge, Atreus, pie made head against the Gauls, and assuined the 
tending to be reconciled to Tliyestes, recalled title of king after Ins success (Stinb p 624, Liv 
him to Mycenae, killed his 2 sons, and placed xxxx’iii 1C) He gamed much of the territory of 
the’r flesh before their father at abanquet, who the Seleucidae He took part with the Homans 
unwittmglj partook of the horrid meal Thy- against Philip and the Achaeans In 201 he 
estes fled w ith horror, and the gods cursed fought with the Rhodians against Philip, whose 
Atreus and his house The kingdom of Atreus attack on Pergamus he repelled He died m 197, 
was now visited by famine, and the oiacle whenhe was joining the Romans against Philip 
advised Atreus to call back Tliyestes 
Atreus, vamly searching for him in the 
land of long Thesprotus, married as his 
third wife, Pelopia, the daughter of Tliy 
estes, whom he believed to be a daughter 
of Thesprotus Pelopia was at the time 
with child by her oivn father Tins child, 

Aegistlins, afterwards slew Atreus because 
the laPer had coimnanded lum to slaj 
his oivn father Thj estes [Aegistiius ] 

Atria [Annul 

Atrldes (’Atpe/Stjj), a descendant of 
Atreus, especially Agamemnon and Me 

nelaus Cola of Attalus I 



mstj rev 
■HAETAIPOY 


Atropatene V ATOOlvarrivri), or Media <5fir , head of Phllelaerut Uic louimer of the dynastj rev 
ri,« 'KTW If - Atb“ne Kcatcd croAmlnc with wreath namo of ■HAETAIPOY 

Atropatia the N W part of Media, adja bcti eon buneh of grapes and A 

cent to rVrmoma, named after Atropltes, 

a native of the countrj , who, hanng been made He was celebrated not only in war, but foi his en- 
its governor by Alexander, founded there a couragement of literatuie and art He founded 
kingdom, which long remained independent the libiary of Pergamus the Pergamene 
alike of the Seleucidae, the Parthians, and the sculpture began wnth repiesentations of Ins 
Romans, but was at last subdued bj the Par- Gallic victories, one of which is the dying Gaul 


thiaiis (Stiab p 023, Just xiii 4) 

A /A ? ^ 


(the so called Gladiator) of the Capitolme 


Atropates {Arpoirarns), a Persian satrap. Museum — (II ) Sumamed Phtladelphns, 2nd 
fought at the battle of Gaugamela, n c 831, and son of Attalus I , succeeded Ins biother Eu- 
after the death of Danus, was made satrap of menes II , and reigned 169-183 Like his father 


Media by Alexander His daughter was mar- 
ried to Perdiccas in 824 , and he received fiom 


he was an ally of the Romans, and he also en- 
couraged the arts and sciences — (HI ) Sur- 


his father in law, after Alexander’s death, the named Philomctor, son of Eumenes II and 
proiince of the Greauer Media (Diod xiiii 8 , Stratonice, succeeded his uncle Attains II , and 


Arrian, n 18 ) [ATROPATEbE ] 
Atropos [Moira ■' ] 


reigned 138-133 He is knoivn to us chieflj for 
the cxtiai agaiice of his conduct and the murder 


Atta, T Qnmtlns, a poet of the national or of Ins relations and friends In Ins wall he 
Roman Comedy (togata), which lepreseiited made the Romans his heirs, but Ins Inngdom 
Italian scenes, died b c 77 He is praised for was claimed by Anstoincns [Aristonicus ] — 


his A ivid delineation of character Hoiace {Ep 
n 1, 79) speaks of liis plaj s as acted in lus time 


4 Roman emperor of the West, was raised to 
the till one bj Alanc, but was deposed by the 


Attaginus (’ATrayrros), son of Plirj-noii, a latter, after a reign of onejeai (ad 409, 410), 


Theban, betraj ed Thebes to Xerxes, n c 480 
Alter the battle of Plataeae (479) the othei 


on account of his acting without Alaric’s advice 
— 5 A Stoic philosopher in the reign of Ti- 


Greeks required Attaginus to be delneied up bemis, was one of the teachers of Seneca, who 


to them, blit he made his escape (Hdt ix 88 , 
Pans vn 10 ) 

a+fSKo oa lA 


speaks of him in the highest terms (Ep 108) 
AtthlS or AttlS C'Ardis or ''Arris), daughter 


Attalia (’ArruAeta 'ArraAfurijs or otIjs) — of Cranaus, from whom Attica was believed to 
1 A citj of Lydia, formerly called AgroTia haie denied its name The two birds into 
{’AypSetpa), and refounded by one of the kings which Philomele and her sistei Procne were 
of Pergamus — 2 (Adaha), a citj on the const metamorphosed were lilrewise called Attis 
of Pamphyha, foi which it w-ns the port, neai [PiirLOAmLA] 

the mouth of the river Catarrhnetes, founded Attica {ij ’ArriKij, so yn), a division of Greece, 
bj Attalus H Philadelphus, and subdued by has the form of a triangle, two sides of which 


the Romans under P Sernlius Isauncus (Stiab 
P GG7) 


are washed bj the Aegaean sea, while the thud 
IS separated from Boeotia on the N by the 


Attains (''ArraAos) 1 A Macedonian, uncle mountains Cithaeron and Pariies Megans, 
of Cleopatra, whom Philip married in b c 837 winch bounds it on the NW , was formerly a 
At the nuptials of his niece. Attains offered an part of Attica In ancient tunes it ivas called 
insult to Alexander, and, on the accession of Acte and Actice (’AktIj and 'AhriK-t^, or the 
the latter, w as put to death by lus order m Asia ‘ coastland ’ [Acte], from which the later form 
Minor, whither Philip had previously sent him Attica, is said to have been derived butaccord- 
to secure the Greek cities to his cause (Diod ing to traditions it denved its name from Att/iis, 
xvn 2) — 2 Son of AndromenestheStjmphnean, the daughter of the mythical king Cranaus. 
and one of Alexander’s offleers, after the death Attica is divided by many ancient writers mto 
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'! tlislric''; 1 The IIuihlaiKh (7) Siaxpia, nKo 
opun) ‘A'ti/./,'', tliL >iJ2 of flic country, con 
livinint; Uit ri\tv< of rnrncs mid ixUudin,j b 
to tlm proiiioiit'in Cjnoiun tfio oiilj level 
jii"* of tlll^ di'^tni t Mil*' file wnall plain of Mn- 
ratlion oihuiiu' to tlit hci 12 I'ln Plain (ij 
-<5iar, Til -e5io)), tlie NW of tlio tountrj, in 
(ludfd both tin plain round Athens and the 
ph in round LIousih and i\lended S to the 
proinonton /ostcr t! The Sia-const District 
f7;-apc\fa), the ^ part of the (ountrj, ttmii- 
nalnin' m tin promoutori buniuiu Beaidt i 
these d diMsioni no also read of a -Ith, Tin 
MuUtntd District {u(cr6ya.a), still calhtl d/e 
Soma, an undiilatiii" plain in the middle of the 
country, honnd> d In M Pentehens on the K , 
dt II\uii( ttiis on the , 1 nd the Bca on the K 
The Foil of \ttiea is not \crj fertile tin great ei 
]url of it Is not adapted for groinng com , hut 
It produces olncs, ligs, and grajies tsptciallj 
tin 12 fornur in great perfection The eoiintrj 
ih dn the chief rner is the Cephisanp, nhich 
rm s in Pani< « and lions through the Athenian 
plain Till nhuiidance of mid floncrs in the 
coiintn nude the hone} of M IlMiicttiis \en 
telehriited 111 aiitianitj Lxcelknl inaihlc nns 
ohtaiiK d from the quarries of Penti hens, NL 
of Vthciis, and a coiisidcrahlo faupjih of siher 
from the Tmiii.s of Lniirimii near bumuiii Tlio 
an i of Vttica, iiieludiiig the island of Salaniis, 
nhich heloiiged to it, contained hotneen 700 and 
800 square milcs, and its population in its flou 
nshiii!, jicriod nns prohnnlj about ' 100 , 000 , of 
nhich math 1 5ths ivcrt slates Attica is said 
to hint 1)cta onginallj divided into 12 inde 
iK-iideut states (traditionallj bt Ci ciiois), nliich 
Plnloi horns names as Cccropia (=:AthcnBl, 
Eltusis, Ppicna Dtcelci, Aphidnai, Thoncus, 
Bruuron, Cttlura, Sphettus, Ccphisia, Plialt 
mm and tin Tetra^iohs of X Attiea fonned 
hj dfaratlion Ocnoe, Tncor\thu«, and Proba 
linthus, and oeeiipied bj scttlera of Dorian 
origin The^e 12 communities jirobablj pre 
hint flu n iiiii s of the most imporUiit places 
in ( arh turns, and are niiirkfd In aarioiis 
local Burn d nil s, nlncb reappear in till nnUio- 
lo„t o' literature To Tliesuus is ascribed the 
umoii of \ttiea, nhich is thought to lint 0 been 
eflicUdln an immigration of Ionian maritime 
p oplo nlio tonibuu d mill tlie old inhabitants 
of 'Cl croinii ' m muting the other districts mth 
Athfiis (u the head AtBome tune, n Inch sc ems 
to Is till pt riod of Ionian miimgration, the 
jsnplonire diiided (in loiiuin fashion) into 1 
fall, s Orlcoiitri Jloplrfcs, Arijadcis, Arqico 
rt a distribution nhich tradition assimiH to 
Ion , hut till r< i as also a triple di\ isioii (Donaii 
fashion) wAo l^iqmiridac or nohles Gtomori or 
lu sband lu 11, and Dtmmrgi or artisans eaih 
of the 1 *rili> seems to haie had this threefold 
comisisition Clistlii III s (n c 710) nliohshed the 
ohl tribes a d in itid 10 iitnr ones, nci ording 
toag ograpbieal division thf se tribes ni re sub 
du idisl 11 to 17 1 d, mi, tonnsliip- or rmnmunes 
(ford till’ s< Diet of lilt art Tribits) 
Att^cuB Hc'6(1c 8, Tlblrlus Clandlus, a cf h 
b- vb d Gn 1 1 rl e'oncian, liorn about a ii 101, at 
Mar dhoti 111 \ttici Hi taught rhi tone bo'h at 
Alims and at Bone, and liis school nan fri 
qiii a* d b\ tl 1 mo t dis'ingntshid men of thi 
a ' Tl e fiitnri I nifw rors jl Aurihiis and L 
\ e-iis V I ri among his pupils and Atilomnui 
Pun m ' si J 1 a to tin co isulsliip in in He 

r iu vdiu'iMiK n, alth, a gn a' part o' which 
i‘ in unis 111 lung Mli> ns wlir-t he LiiiU 
th”- Od I n {Did At* sr Thi-ninitu}, and a 
‘u„rli ;n ' Hi mad nBs «Po of 
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building and f-ciil[)tnre to Connth, Oljnipi i,anl 
Delphi (Pans i le u 1, m 21 , j 
had a fru ndshiji, somelmics interrupt! d, nilli 
PiioNTo He dll dm 180 Ho nrotc nunurotis 
norks, none of nhieh have come down to ii«, 
mth the exception of an oration, entitled fltpl 
-raXtrtlas, the gonuiiieness of which,! ov ever, is 
voiT doiihtful It IS pnntod m the tollt ctions 
of the Greel orators, and b\ Pionllo, in llcroths 
Attici qnar suversunt. Lips 1801 
AttIcus,T Pomponiua, a Roniau cques,boni 
at Borne, 11 c lO't His proiicr name aftir his 
adoption hj Q Caociliiis, the biother of his 
inrtlier, was Q Caccilius Poniponianus Atlieus 
His bumiimc, \tticiis,mis given luiii on nccoiiut 
of his long residence in Atlions and his intinmto 
iieqiiainlaneo vvith the Greek language and hte 
laturt He vv is educated along with L Tor 
quatus, the joungcr C Harms, and H Cicero 
Soon after the bn akmg out of llio civ d wni bi 
tvvctii Manus and Sulla, lie losolved to take no 
part m tho contest, and acconhnglv removed to 
Athens During the roniaindcr of his life, he 
kept aloof from all political atliurs, and thus 
lived on tho most mtimatc tonns vutli the iiuint 
distmgiiisliid men of all parlies Ho was eqiullv 
the friend of Cacsai and Ponipoj, of Brutus 
and CiiHsins, of Aiitonj and AugustuR , but his 
most mtimato friend was Cicero, whoso corre 
spondcuco w ith him, begituung m 03 and con 
tmued down to Cicero’s death, is one of the 
most valuable remains of imtiqmlv He re 
turned to Rome in 05, when he came into 
possession of tho inheritance from Cntcihiis 
Ho purchased an estate at Biithrotum m Epi 
rus, between winch place, Athens and Romo, 
ho divnded tho greater pait of lus time, engagi d 
in htcrarj pursuits and in commercial under 
takings, bv which ho grcatlj mertaped his 
wealth lie died at Romo in 32, at tho ago of 
77, of voluntaiy starv ation, when ho found Hint 
ho was attacked bv an incurable illness His 
wifCjPiha, to wliomhowas imirried in 5ii,wlun 
he V us 53 V cars of age, bore him oiil) one child, 
a daughter, Poraponia 01 Ciiccihn,wliom Citoro 
soiiictiincs calls Attica and Atlieula blie w as 
married m the lifetime of her father to M 
Vipsnmiis Agrippa Tho sister of Atticus, Pom 
ponia, was niamcd to Q Cicero, the brother of 
the orator The life of Atticus bj ConichiH 
XeiKis IS to ho regarded rather ns a paiiegvric 
iijsin an mtimate friend, than slnctlj speaking 
a hiographv In pliilo-^ophv Atticus belonged 
to the Epicurean sect Ho was tliorouglily 
nequninted with the whole circle of Griok and 
Roman htenitiire So high an opinion was 
entertained of his taste and cnticnl ncnim ti 
that mniij of Ins friends, csi>ctmllv Cicero, vvi re 
accustomed to send him tin ir w nrks for rev isiou 
and corrcetion None of his own writing'! have 
comi dow n to ns 

Attlln (’AT—fiAar or ’ArTfAttr, Geminii 1 tnl 
Hnngnrian Dthclc), king of the Huns, attiiniMl 
m vn I31,wath his brother Bleda (in Of rm in 
Dliidcl) to the Bovert igmtv of all tlu iiortli(ni 
tribes hetwen the frontier of Gaul and the 
frontier of China, and to the tommand of an 
arinv of at h ast 500,000 harbvnniis. Ut gradu 
all} .omeiitmted uiioti himsidf the nvio and 
fi vr of the whole ancient world, whirh ulti 
msUlv ciprissfd its. If In aflixiug to lus name 
the vvi II Hinwn < p tin lot * tlif ficourge of Go-l 
His carrer dividis its* If into two parts Tin 
first (wn ■Jq'',— 150) consists of fin mra, e of the 
1 ast* ni < mpire belwtin the Euxiiu and the 
\dmlip and th" nt ,,oliation« with Tlieodr-m* 
If , which follow* d niKiii it. TliiJ "<1^^ <!ided 
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by a treaty -vvluch ceded to Attila a large terri- 
tory S of the Danube and an annual tribute 
Tlie second part of bis career v, ns the ini asion 
•of the “Western empire (-150-452) He crossed 
the Rhine at Strassburg, but was defeated at 
Chalons by Aetius, and Theodono, king of the 
^isigotlis, in 451 He then crossed the Alps, 
and took Aquilein in 452, after a siege of 3 
months, but he did not attack Rome, in conse 
quence, it is said, of his interview with Pope 
Deo the Great Ho recrossed the Alps tonards 
the end of the year, and died in 453, on the 
night of lus marriage with a beautiful girl, a nn- 
ousl> named Hilda, Hdico, Mjcolth, by the 
bursting of a blood-vessel In person Attiln 
nas, him the Mongolian race in general, a short 
thickset man, of statelj gait, with a large head, 
■dark complexion, flat nose, thin beard, and bald 
with the exception of a fewnhite hairs, lus ejes 
small, but of great brilhancj and quickness 
(PnscuB, 83-7G , Jomand tie Hcb Oct 32-50) 

Attilius [Atilius ] 

AttiSjAtys, orAttin(''ATTij, or’'ATTj)j) 1 A 
Plirjgian deitj belonging to the myth of the 
Plirjgian ‘Great Mother’ [Cibele] In the 
mjstical Eastern story current at Pessmus 
Agdistis had been mutilated bj the gods, and 
from the blood sprang on almond tree, whose 
fruit was gathered by Nana, the daughter 
of the nver god Sangarius She bore a son, 
the beautiful Attis (nho m Oiid's lersion is 
the son of Nana and a shepherd), who was 
reared bj goats in the mountains Agdistis, 
who in this story becomes identified nith 
Cybele, fell in lo\e with him [other -versions 
represent a mahry between two personages, 
Cybele and Agdistis], and when Attis wished 
to marry the daughter of the king of Pessmus 
(or the nymph bagaritis), the goddess diove 
him mad, so that he mutilated himself beneath 
a pine tree, into which his spint passed , at its 
foot -v lolets sprang up from lus blood (Pans vii 
17, Diod 111 68, Amob adv Gent \ 6, Catull 
G3, Ov Fait iv 228) The fir tiee -wreathed 
wntli violets became a sacred emblem of Attis 
in the wild festivals of Cjbelo, whose priests, in 
memory of Attis, were eunuchs Attis dead 
was mourned fbr two days, and then a feast of 
joy was celebrated foi lus recovery [For the 
liistory of these ceremonies at Rome see Diet 
Ant 8 V Megalensia ] There is much resem 
blance in the character of this myth, though 
Jiot in its details, to the Eastern mytli of Adonis 
It symbohses the growth of life m nature, 
especially of plant and tree life, its death and 
its resurrection, ns well ns the twofold character 
of natural production, the male and the female 
[For some further mysteries connected with 
■these ntes see Diti Ant s v Taurohohum ~\ — 

2 Son of Manes, king of the Mneonians, from 
whose son Lydus, lus son and successor, the 
Maeonians were afterwards called Lydians — 

3 A Latin chief, son of Alba, and father of 
Capys, from whom the Atia Gens derived its 
origm, and from whom Augustus was believed 
to be descended on his mother’s side — 4 Son 
of Croesus, slam by Adbastus 

Attius [Accrus 1 

Attius or Attns Na-yius [Na-vtus ] 

Attius Tullius [Tui/Lius J 

Aturia {'Arovpla) [Ass-nuA ] 

Aturus [Adour), a nver in Aqmtania, nses 
m the Pyrenees and flows through the territory 
of the Tarbelh into the ocean 

Atymnius {’Arvuvios oi ''Arufj.vos), son of Zeus 
oind Cassiopea, a beautiful boy, beloved by Sar 
jifidon Others call lum son of Phoenix He 
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was w orshipped especiallj at Goityna “Wlien 
Sarpedon quanelled with Minos he took Atym 
nms with him to Asia Minor, where he seems 
to be identified -with Miletus 
Aufidena (Aufidenns, Ttis Alfidena), a 
town in Samnium on the nver Sagius 
Aufidius 1 Cn , a learned historian, cele- 
brated by Cicero {Tusc v 88 , Fin v 19) for 
the equanimity with which he bore blindness, 
w ns quaestor B c 119, tnbunus plebis 114, and 
finally praetor 103 — 2 T , a jmist, quaestor 
BC 8G, and nftenvards propraetor in Asm — 
3 Bassus [Bassus] — a Lurco [Lueco]— 
5 Orestes [Orestes ] 

Aufidus {Ofanto), the principal rivei of 
Apulia, rises m the Apennines, in the territory 
of the Hirpini in Samnium, flows nt first -with a 
rapid current (lienee violens and ace?, Hor 
Od 111 80, 10, Sat 1 1, 58), and then more 
slowlj (stagna Aufida, Sil Ital \ 171), into 
the Adnatic “Fenusia, the birthplace of Horace, 
was on the Aufidus 
Augarus [Abgaeus ] 

Auge or Augia {Aij-yg or Airycfa), daughter 
of Aleus and Neaera, was a pnestess of Athene, 
and mother by Heracles of Tllephus ‘-he 
afterwards mamed Teuthras, king of tlie 
Mj'smns 

Augeas or Augias (Avyeas 01 Avyelas), son 
of Phoibas or Helios (the Sun), and long of the 
Epeans in Elis He had a herd of 3000 oxen, 
whose stalls had not been cleansed for thirty 
years It was one of the labours imposed upon 
Heracles by Eurj stliens to cleanse these stalls 
m one day As a reward the hero w'as to 
rccen e the tenth part of the oxen, but when 
he had accomplished his task by leading the 
nversAlpheus and Peneus through the stables, 
Augeas refused to keep his promise Heracles 
thereupon killed lum and his sons, -with the 
exception of Phyleus, who was placed on the 
throne of lus father (Pans v 1,7, Tlieocr 26 , 
Diod iv 13 , Apollod ii 6 ) Another tradition 
represents Augeas as dpng a natmal death at 
an advanced age, and as receinng heroic 
honours from Oxjlus (Pans v 8, 4) 

Augila (ra Atjyi\a Anjilah), an oasis in the 
Great Deseit of AInca, about S of Gyrene, 
and 10 davs’ journey “W of the Oasis of Am 
mon, abounding in date palms, to gather the 
fruit of which a tnbe of the Nasamones, called 
Augilae (AvylAai), resoited to the Oasis, winch 
at other times was unmhabited (Hdt iv 172) 
Augurinus, Genucius 1 T , consul b c 451, 
and a member of the first decemvirate m the 
same year — 2 M , his brother, consul 446 
Augurinus, Minuclus 1 M , consul b c 
497 and 491 He took an active part m the 
defence of Coriolanus, who was brought to tnal 
m 491, but was unable to obtain his acquittal — 
2 L , consul 468, earned on wai agamst the 
Aequmns, and was surrounded by the enemy 
on Mt Algidus, but was delivered by the dic- 
tator CixciNX VTUS — 3 L , was appointed prae 
feet of the com market (jiraefectiis an?ionae) 
489, ns the people were suffermg from grievous 
famine The ferment occasioned by the assas 
smation of Sp Maehus in this year was ap- 
lieased bj Augurinus, who is said to have gone 
over to the plebs from the patricians, and to 
have been chosen by the tnbunes one of their 
body Augunnus lowered the puce of corn m 
three market days, fixing as the maximum an 
as for n modius The people in their gratitude 
presented him with an ox having its horns gilt, 
and erected a statue to his honour outside the 
Porta Trigemma (Liv iv 12-16) 
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Augusta, the name of so\eral to^^•nB founded 
or colonised by Augustas 1 A Asturica 
[Asturls ]— 2 A Emerlta (^ftrl(Ia), m Luhi 
tania on the ^Vnns {Giiadtana), colonised bj 
Augustus nitii the \ctcraiifi (cmenti) of tlie 
fifth and tenth legions, Mas a place of consider 
able importance, and the capital of Lusitania 
(Strab pp 151, 155 Dio Cass Ini 25, Aus Ord 
Nob TJrb 8) — 3 A Finna [Astioi]— 4 A 
Praotoria [Aosta), a toivn of the Salassi in 
Upper Ital\, at the foot of the Graian and 
Pennine Alps, colonised bj Vugnstiis mth 
soldiers of tile praetorian cohorts Tin modi m 
town still contiins main Roman rcinaiiis, the 
most import lilt of winch arc the town gates 
and a triumphal arch (Strab p 100, Dio Cass 
111! 25) — 5 A Rauracorum ( 111 jsf), the capital 
of the Dauraei, colonised b\ Slunatius Planciis 
n e tt, was on the left of the Rhino near the 
modem Baslr the ruins of a Roman aiiiphi 
theatre are still to be seen Its first name was 
Coloma Itaunra the title AuffiistawM added 
under Augustus — G A Suosfionum (Soissons), 
the capital of tin Suessones in Gallia Belgica, 
probrblj iho honaditinnii of Caesar (I? O- ii 
12 ) — 7 A Taunnorum (Turin), inon aiicionllj 
called Tainasia, the capital of the Taunm on 
the Po, was an iniiKirtant town in the time of 
Hannibal and was colonised bj Augustus 
(Pohb in GO, Tac Hist ii 55) Its import- 
ance was grcatlj owing to the fact that it 
led to the passes of the Cottian -Mps, the 
M GeiioiTe, and the Conis — 

8 Trovirorum [Tiunui] — 9 Tncnatinorum 
[Aoustc), the capital of the Tricastini m Gallia 
Narbonensis — 10 A Vindolicorum ( Ii/os 
hntg), capital of Vindolicia or Rhnotia Se 
cunda on the Lisus (Lcch), eoloinaed bv Drusus 
under Augustus, after the conquest of Rhactia, 
sell 

Augustinus, Aurelius, the most illustnous 
of the Latin Fathers, bom v n '15 1, at Tagusto, 
an inland tow n in Xumidia [Diet of Christian 
Biogri 

Augustobona [Troyes), afterwards called 
Tricnssnc.thecapital of thoTneasu orTncasscs 
in Gallia Liigduiiensis 

Augustodunum (RnueacTi. ] 

Augustoncmetum [AuaiuM] 

Augustoritum [LuMoaucLS ] 

Augustus, the first Roman emperor, was 
born on the 23rd of Soiitember, n c 03, and 
was the son of C Octaanus bj Atia, a daughter 
of Julia, the sister of C Julius Caesar His 
onginal name was C Ocfntiiis, and, after his 
adoption b) Ins great uncle, C Julius Caesar 
Octavianus , the title Augustus was gnen him 
bj the senate and the people in 27 ns a mark of 
peculiar rank and claim to a eiieration Octanus 
lost Ins father at 4 jears of ago, but his edu 
cation was conducted with great care by his 
grandmother Julia, and bj Ins mother and step 
father, L Jlarcius Phihppus, whom his mother 
married soon after his fathei’s death C Julius 
Caesar, who had no male issue, also watched 
01 or hiB education wath solicitude In 45 
he was sent bj Caesar to ApoUonia in HIj 
ricum, where some legions were stationed, 
that ho might acquire a more thorough pimc 
tical training in mihtarj afiairs, and at the 
same time prosecute his studies Ho was at 
ApoUonia when the neivs reached him of lus 
uncle’s murder at Rome in March 44, and he 
forthwith set out for Italy, accompanied by 
Agnppa and a feiv otlier friends On landing 
■""nr Brundusium at the beginning of April, he 
’ that Caesar had adopted him m lus testa 
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ment and made him his heir On reaching 
Rome about the bcgminiig of May, ho demanded 
nothing but the private pronertv which Caesar 
had left him, but declared that lie was resolved 
to av enge the murder of his benefactor An 
tonj had spent a great part of the money left 
bv Caesar in bribes to Dolabella and others, 
and Oct IV lus gained popularitj bj pajing all 
the legacies out of what remained to liim The 
state of parties at Rome was most porploring, 
and one cannot but admire the cvtraordinarj 
tact and prudence which Octavius displajed, 
and the skill with winch a jouth of barely 20 
contrived to blind tin iiin-t eaperienced states 
men in Romo, and oviiitunlh to carrv all his 
designs into offoct He had to contend against 
the republican pnrtv us well ns against Antony, 
who foresaw that Octavius would stand m the 
vvaj of lus views, and had therefore attempted, 
though without success, to prevent him from 
accepting the inhentanc< from Ins uncle 
OctavTus, therefore, resolved to crush Antonj 
first ns the more dangi loiis of his two enemies, 
and uccordiiiglv made overtures to the repiibli 
cm pirtv These wen lo well received, espc 
cmllv when 2 legions went ovir to him, that 
the senate con fern d upon him the title 
pra< tor, and sent him with tin two consuls of 
the venr, C Vibius Raitsa and A Hirtins, to 
attack \ntonv, vvho was lie sieging D Bnitus 
in Mntina Antonj was defeated and obliged 
to flv across the Mps , and the death of the 
2 consuls gave Octavius the command of all 
Ihcir troops Cicero now showed lus distrust 
of his motives the senate' bicamo alarmed, 
and diti mimed to prevent Octavius from ac 
quinng fiirthir pov I'r But he soon showed 
llint 111 did not intend lo become tho senalos 
servant Supported bv his troops ho marched 
upon Rome from which Cicero had retired, 
and demanded the consnlship, which the tern 
fled senate was obhgi d to give him IIo was 
elected to tho oflico along witliQ Pedius and 
tho murderers of tho dictator wore outlawed 
He w vs fonnallj admitte'd into the patncian 
gens Julia, and henei forth Imow n as Octav laiius 
lie now marched into tho N of It-ily, pro 
fessedlv against Antonv, who had been joined 
bj Lcpidiis and w as dcheonding from the Alps 
at the lioad of tho combined 17 legions Octiv- 
v minis and Antony now became reconciled , and, 
at a meeting on an island on tho river Rheiius 
near Bonoina [Bologna), it was agreed that tho 
osteni prov iiices should bo divided between 
OetaviamiR, Antonj, and Lopidus, under tho 
title of fniinii in ici 2 mblicac constifuendac, 
and that this arrangement should last for tho 
next five joars Octavianus received Sicilj 
Sardinia, and Afnca, Lepidus, Spam and 
Gallia Narbonensis, Antonj, tho rest of tho 
two Gauls Octavianus and Antony wath 10 of 
tho legions were to wrest tho Eastern provinces 
from Brutus and Cassius Thoj published a 
jirosci iptio or list of all their enemies, whoso 
lives were to be sacnficod and their property 
confiscated upw ards of 2000 equites and 
800 senators were put to death, among whom 
was Cicero Soon afterwards Octavianus and 
Antonj crossed over to Greece, and defeated 
Bratus and Cassius at tho battle of Philippi in 
42, bv which the hopes of the republican p irty 
were ruined Tho triumvars thorouiion made a 
now div ision of tho pronnees Lopidus obtained 
Africa, OctavaanuB tho rest of tho Western 
provinces, and Antony all tlio Eastern Octa 
V lanus returned to Italj to row ard his veterans 
with tho lands ho had promised them Here a 
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new war awaited lum (41), excited by Fuliia, 
the wife of Antony She was supported hy 
L Antonins, the consul and brother of the 
triumvir, who threw lumself into the fortified 
town of Perusia, i Inch Octavianus succeeded in 
taking in 43 Antony non made preparations 
for war, hut the opportune death of Fulvia led 
to a reconciliation betn een the triumvirs, who 
concluded a peace at Brundusium A new 
division of the provinces was again made 
Octavianus ohtamed all tlie ports of the empire 
W of the toivn of Scodra in Ulyricum, and 
Antony the E provinces, nhile Italy was to 
belong to them in common Lepidus retained 
Africa It IS probable that tins reconciliation 
gave the theme for Virgil’s Pourtli Eclogue 
Antony married Octavia, the sister of Octavi- 
anus, m order to cement their alhonce In 39 
Octavianus concluded a peace with Sext Pom 
peius, ivhose fleet gave him the command of 
the sen, and enabled him to prevent corn from 
reaching Home Foi a short time Pompeius, 
os a fourth ruler, received a share of provinces 
But this peace was only trnnsitorj As long ns 
Pompeius was independent, Octavnanus could 
not hoiio to obtain the dominion of the "West, 
and he therefore eagerly n\ ailed himself of the 
pretext that Pompeius allon ed piracy to go on 
in the Mediterranean, for the purpose of 
declaring ivar against him In 80 tlie contest 
came to a final issue The fleet of Octananus, 
under the command of M Agrippa, gained a 
decibiio Mctnij off the east coast of S1C1I3 01 er 
that of Pompeius, n ho abandoned Sicil j and fled 
to Asia Lepidus, who had landed m Sicily to 
support Octal lamis, was impatient of the sub 
ordinate part which lie had Intlierto played, 
and claimed the island for himself, hut he iias 
easily subdued hy Octal lanus, stripped of his 
poiier, and sent to Rome, nhere he resided for 
the remainder of Inslifo, being allowed to retain 
the dignitj of Pontifcx Maximus In 85 and 
34 Octananus 11 as engaged in nar nith the 
Hlvrians and Dalmatians Meantime, Antonj 
had repudiated Octana, and h d al en ited tlie 
minds of the Roman peoiilo hi 1 is aihitrarj 
and arrogant proceedings in the East Tins feel 
mg n as increased n hen Octavianus leanit from 
Plancus and published the will wlucli Antony 
had prepared directing that his body should be 
placed, like that of an Egyptian king, in Cloo 
patra’s mausoleum Octal lanus found that the 
Romans ivere quite prepared to desert his rival, 
and accordingly in 82 the senate declared war 
against Cleopatra, for Aiitonj was looked upon 
onlj as her infatuated slave Lithe spnng of 31 
Octananus passed ov er to Epirus, and m Sep 
tember in the same year his fleet gamed a bril 
bant V ictory over Antonj ’s near the promontory 
of Actium in Acamania The next eleven 
months he spent ih founding the city of Nico- 
pohs, m making settlements for his v etorans, and 
in arranging the Eastern provinces In the 
following jeai (30) Octavianus sailed to Egypt 
Antony and Cleopatra, who had escaped in 
safety from Actium, put an end to their lives 
to avoid falling into the hands of the conqueror 
Octavianus returned to Rome m 29 and cele 
brated the ‘triple triumph’ (Verg Aen viii 
714) for victories in Dalmatia, at Actium, and 
m Egypt He was now master of the Roman 
world with an authority which no party at 
Romo really wished that he should resign The 
senatorial management was, ns Julius Caesar 
well understood, worn out and no longer possible 
to renew it was necessary that the executive 
power should be conconteated m one strong 
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ruler, such as could be found in Octavianus 
alone, and also that tins should be legally 
established it was advnsable, moreover, that it 
should outwardly agree with the old repubhean 
forms, so as to avoid as far as possible the 
appearance of breach of continuity and revo 
lution Accordingly m his 6th consulship, 
B c 28, he resigned by an edict to the senate 
and people the extraordmary power which he 
had wielded since he became tnumvir in 43 
Thus nommally the republic was restored on 
its old footing, but by a vote ohtamed from 
the senate and people he received all his old 
powers (theoretically for 10 yeais) His pro 
vincta with the consulate zmpenum gave lum 
absolute control of the frontier provmces and 
the appointment of their governors, the com 
mand of all armies, the right of levying troops, 
and of malong peace or war This was strictly 
an enlarged proconsular power, but he held it 
until 28 with the consulship, and thus continued 
it, nnbke any proconsul, m Rome, where he 
was rendered inviolable and secured from mter 
ference with his authority by the trihumcia 
potestas, which had already in 36 been granted 
him for life Now also he received the cog 
nomen of Augustus In 23, when he gave up 
the consulship, the pnncipate assumed the 
character, which 
it retained, with 
some changes m its 
development, till 
Diocletian Wliile 
ho held the pro 
vincta above men- 
tioned, since he no 
longer became con 
sul and two other 
consuls were an 
nually elected, it 
was now a pio 
consnJai 0 xmpe 
Hum to coinpeii 
sate for this lie 
received 111 23 the 
majus tmpenum, 
which, if nommally 
on a level with 
that of the consuls, 
ranked ov er every other magistrate , in 22 the 
right of convening the senate and mitiatmg busi 
ness, in 19 the 12 fasces finally to give a name 
to that power winch made him superior to the 
consuls and their routine domestic duties, he 
relied on the perpetuaK? ibuniciapotestas, under 
cover of which lie had supreme contiol over all 
departments Though -A-Ugustus had nommally 
recognised the senate as tlie council of advisers 
to the executive magistrates, yet it did not 
leally chock absolutism for (1) the most im 
portant provinces were altogether transferred 
from its control to that of the emperor, and the 
number of senatorial provmces was always de 
creasing , and (2) though the emperor sat m the 
senate as a senator, his opimon was really 
decisive Augustus officiollv , he was called also 
Caesar from his adoption the title Imperator 
which he shared with others so saluted did not 
distinguish the emperor till later times , but a 
common designation for Augustus and his suc- 
cessors in the first century a d was pnneeps, 
% c the foremost man of the state Augustus 
had no regular cabinet ministers, but Ins trusted 
friends Agrippa, Maecenas, Corvrnus andPoUio, 
especially the first two, served him as a pnvj 
council The almost uninterrupted festivities, 
games, distributions of com, and the like, made 
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the people forget the Bubstance of their repuhh 
can freedom, and obey contentedly their new 
mlei The wars of Augustus were not aggress 
ive, but were chiefly undertaken to protect the 
frontiers of the Roman dominions Most of 
them were earned on by his relations and friends, 
but he conducted some of them in person 
Thus, in 27, he attacked the warlike Cantabri 
and Astures m Spam, whose subjugation, how- 
ever, was not completed till 19 by Agrippa 
In 21 Augustus travelled through Sicily and 
Greece, and spent the wmter followmg at 
Samos Next year (20) he went to Syria, where 
he received from Phraates, the Parthian mon- 
arch, the standards and pnsoners which had 
been taken from Crassus and Antony In 16 
the Romans suffered a defeat on the Lower 
Rlune by some German tribes , whereupon 
Augustus went himself to Gaul, and spent 
4 years there, to regulate the government of 
that province, and to make the necessary 
preparations for defending it against the 
Germans In 9 he again went to Gaul, whore 
he received German ambassadors, who sued for 
peace , and from this time fonvard, he does not 
appear to bare taken any active part in the 
wars that were carried on Tliose in Germany 
were the most formidable, and a Roman army 
under Quintihus Varus was defeated and anni 
hilatedb Ai-minius rVuius] Augustus died 
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at Nola, on the 29th of August, a d 14, at the 
age of 76 Augustus was first married, though 
only nominally, to Clodia, a daughter of Clodius 
and Fulvia His 2nd infe, Scriboma, bore him 
his only daughter, Julia His 8rd wife was 
Lma DrusiUa, the wife of Tiberius Nero 
Augustus had at first fixed on M Marcellus ns 
his successor, the son of his sister Octavia, who 
was married to his daughter Julia After Ins 
death Julia was married to Agnppa, and her 
2 sons. Cams and Lucius Caesar, were now 
destined by Augustus as his successors On 
the death of these 2 youths, Augustus was per 
suaded to adopt Tiberius, the son of Livin, and 
to make him his colleague and successor [For a 
full account of the imperial power, ns constituted 
by Augustus, see Did Ant sy Pi inceps ] 
Augnstulus, Romulus, last Roman emperor 
of the "West, was placed upon the tlirone by his 
father Orestes (a d 475), after the latter had 
deposed the emperor Julius Nepos In 476 
Orestes was defeated by Odoacer and put to 
death, Romulus Augustulus was allowed to 
hve, but was deprived of the sovereignty 
Aulerci, a powerful Gallic people dwelhng 
between the Sequnna (Seme) and the Liger 
(Loire), were divided mto three great tribes 
1 A Eburovices, near the coast on the left 
bank of the Seme in the modem Normandy 
^ the capital was Mediolanum, aftenvards called 
Eburovices (Evreux) — 2 A Cenomam, SW 
of the precedmg, near the Liger their capital 
was Subdinnum (le Mans) At an early period 


some of the Cenomam crossed the Alps and 
settled in Upper Italy — 3 A Branuovices, E 
of the Cenomam near the Aedui, whose cheats 
they were The Diabhntes mentioned by 
Caesar are said by Ptolemy to have been like 
wise a branch of the Aulerci (Caes J3 G ii 84, 
111 9, vii 76) 

AuliB (Av\(s), a harbour in Boeotia on the 
Ennpus, where the Greek fleet is said to have 
assembled before sailing against Troy it had a 
temple of Artemis (Strab p 403 , Pans ix 19, 6) 
Aulou (AvXciv AvKoivItt)! ) 1 a district 
and town on the borders of Elis and Messenia, 
mtli a temple of Asclepius, who hence had the 
surname Aulomus (Strab p 360, Pans iv 
36) — 2 A town in Chalcidice in Macedonia, on 
the Strymomc gulf (Thuc iv 103) — 3 (Melons), 
a hill and valley near Tarentum celebrated for 
its wine (anneiis Aulon fertili BaceJto, Hor 
Od II 0, 18 , Mart xiii 126) 

AuranltiB (Avpavnis Hauran), a district S 
of Damascus and E of Ituraea and Batanaea, 
on the E side of the Jordan, belonging either 
to Palestine or to Arabia 
Aurea Chersonesns (rj Xpvaij KepcrSvijiros), 
the name given by the late geographers to the 
Malay Peninsula They also mention an 
Aurea Regio beyond the Ganges, which is sup 
posed to be the country round Ava 

Aurelia, tbewifeof C JnliusCaesar,bywhom 
she became the mother of C Julius Caesar, the 
dictator, and of 2 daughters She died in b c 
64, while Caesar was in Gaul 
Aurelia Gens, plebeian, of which the most 
important members are given under their 
family names. Cotta, Orestes, and Scaurus 
Aurelia Orestilla, a beautiful but profligate 
woman, whom Catiline married As Aurehaat 
first objected to marrj him, because he had a 
grown up son by a foimer marnage, Catilmo is 
said to have lulled Ins own offspnng in order to 
remove this impediment to their union 
Aurelia Via, the great coast road from 
Rome to Transalpmo Gaul, at first extended to 
no further than Pisac, but was afterwards con 
tinned along the coast to Genua and Foi uni 
Julit in Gaul 
Aurehani [Gen vbum ] 

Aurellanus, Roman emperor, a d 270-276, 
was bom about a d 212, at Sirmium in Pan 
noma He entered the army as a common 
soldier, but was adopted by a senator, Ulpius 
Crimtus, and by his extraordmary bravery was 
raised to offices of trust and honour by Valerian 
and Claudius H On the death of the latter, 
he was elected emperor by the legions on the 
Danube His reign presents a succession of 
brilliant exploits, which restored for a wlule 
their ancient lustre to the arms of Rome He 
first defeated the Goths and Vandals, who had 
crossed the Danube, and were ravaging Pan 
noma He next gamed a great victory over the 
Alemanni and other German tribes , but they 
succeeded notwithstanding in crossing the Alps 
Near Placentia they defeated the Romans, but 
were eventually overcome by Aurehan m two 
decisive engagements in Umbna After crush 
mg a formidable conspiracy at Rome, Aurehan 
next turned his arms against Zenobia, queen of 
Palmyra, whom ho defeated, took pnsoner, and 
earned wuth him to Rome [Zenobia ] On his 
return to Italy he marched to Alexandna and 
put Firmus to death, who had assumed the 
title of emperor He then proceeded to the 
"West, where Gaul, Britain, and Spam were 
still m the hands of Tetnens, who had heen 
declared emperor a short time before the death 
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of Gallicnus Tctricus surrendered to Aurohnn 
in a battle fought near Chalons [TrTiiicus ] 
The emperor now devoted his attention to 
domestic improvements and refonns Mnnj j 
Morhs of public utility were coraiiiencod tlie 
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most important of all was the erection of a new 
lino of stronglj fortified walls, onibracing a 
much more ample circuit (haii the old ones, 
which had long since fallen into nun , but this 
vast plan was not completed until the reign of 
Probiis After a short residence in thocitj, 
Aurehan vnsitcd tlie prov mecs on the Danube 
He now entirelv abandoned Dacia, which had 
Ik'cu first coiiqntrcd by Trvjaii, and mado the 
S bank of the Danube, ns in the time of Angus 
tus, the bouiidarv of the empire A large force 
w IS now collected in Thracr in preparation for 
an expedition against the Persians, hut while 
the emperor VI as on the march between Hera 
elca and Bvsaintiuni, he was killed hv some of 
hiB officers (Life in Script Vugiist , 7osini i 
•17 Diilrop IX 12 1 

Aurellanus, Cnollus, or Cocllus, a celebrated 
Lvtin jihvsician, a native of Nuimdia, probablv 
lived in the Itli eontiirj Of his writings wo 
possess three Ixioks On Aculi Drea'se^ ‘Cole 
Ttim Passionuin ’ for ‘Do Morbis Acutis') and 
five books On Chrome ‘ Tardanim 

Passiouum ’ (or ‘Do 'Morbm Cliroiiicis ') Edited 
bj Amman, Vnistcl 170'1 

hi AuroUuB Antoninus Homan emperor, v t> 
IGl-lSO, coinmonlj called ‘the pbilosoiiher,' 
w IS bom at Pome on April 20, a n 121 He 
was adopb d bv Antoninus Pius immediatelj 
after tbc latter bad been liimsclf adopted bv 
Hadnan, and was educated bj Pronto He 
received tlie tith of Caesar, and married 
Faustina, the daughter of Pius (138) On the 
death of the latter, in 101, lie succeeded to the 
throne, but be admittf d to an equal share of 
the sovereign i>ower L Ceioniiis Commodus, 
who bad been adopted bj Pius at the same 
lime ns Harcus lumself The two emperors 



vr Aurrilns Antoninas Jlomnn Emperor AD in-lPO 
Olr head ol Emperor Aurelius laureate rrr nllo ot 
German arms ensitms Ac IVIT VIII COS ill I>F 
GERilASIS fitruck A p 17C hut commemorating \lc 
torj* over the Gcrmanl In A D 17f 

hencefon nrd bore respcctivelj the names of 
H Aurelius Antoninus and L Aurelius Verus 
Soon after their accession Verus was dos 
patched to the East, and for 4 jears (a ij 102- 
105) earned on war wath great success against 
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Vologcses in , king of Paithin, ov er whom his 
lieutenants, cspeciallj Avidius Cassius, gained 
i manj victories At the conclusion of the war 
' both emperors triumphed, and assumed the 
titles of Armcmacus, Paiilncns Maximus, 
and Mccheus Meanwhile Italj w ns thrcntenecl 
by the numerous tribes dwelhng along the 
northern limits of the empire, from the sources 
of tho Danube to tlie HljTinii border Both 
emperors set out to cncountei the foe , and the 
contest with the northern nations was con 
tinned with varying success during tho whole 
life of M Aurelius, whose head quarters were 
gcncrnll} fixed in Paunoiiin AJtei tho dcatli of 
Verus m 109, Aurelius prosecuted the war 
against the Srnrcomanni v ith groat success, 
and in consequence of lus victoncs over them 
lie assumed in 172 the title of Germanicus, 
which ho also conferred upon his son Comnio 
diis In 174 he gamed a decisive victory over 
the Quadi, mamlj through a vnolont storm, 
which throw tho bnrbanaiis into confusion 
This storm is said to have been owing to tho 
pravers of a legion chicflv composed of Chns 
tmns It has given rise to n famons contro- 
versj among the historians of Christianity upon 
what IS commonlj termed the Miracle of the 
Thundering Legion The Marcomanni and 
the other northern barbarians concluded a 
peaci with Aurelius in 175, who forthwith set 
out for tho East, wlicre Avidins Cassins, urged 
on bv Fniistina, the unworthv wife of Aurelius, 
had risen in rebellion and proclaimed himself 
emperor But before Aurelius reached the 
East, Cassius had been slain by Ins own officers 
On his arrival m tho East, Aurelius acted wnth 
the greatest clomcnc> , none of the accomplices 
of Cassius wore put to death, aud to establish 
perfect confidence in all, lie ordered the papers 
of Cassius to be destrojed without suffenng 
them to bo read During this expedition. Fans 
tinn, who had accompanied her husband, died, 
according to some, bj her ow n bands Aurelius 
retnnicd to Homo towards tlie end of 170 , but 
m 178 be set out again forGe rmanj, whore the 
Marcomanni and tlieir confederates had again 
renewed the war Ho gamed sev era! v ictones 
ovci them, but died in tbc middle of the war 
on March 17, 180, in Paiiiionin, oitlier at Vm- 
doboiia (Tirnna) or at Sirmium, in the 59th year 
of Ins ago and 20tli of bis reign — A notable 
feature ih the clmractei of M -lurelius was his 
devotion to philosophv and literature ‘When 
onlj twelve jears old )ie adopted the dress and 
practised the austerities of the Stoics, and ho 
eonlinncd throughout Ins life a warm adherent 
and a bright ornament of the Stoic philosophy 
Wc still possess a work by Aurelius, wntten 
m tho Greek language, and entitled Ta th 
iavThr, or Mcdiiaiions, in 12 hooks It is a 
sort of common place book, m wbicli were 
registered from time to time the thoughts and 
feelings of the author upon moral and religious 
topics, w itbout an attem^it at older or arrange- 
ment No remains ot antiquity present a 
nobler v icvv of pliilosopliical heathenism Edi 
tions ot tlio Mcchiahons bj Gataker, Cantab 
1052 , by Stich, Lcips 1882 , translated bj Long 
— ^Tlie chief and perhaps the onlv stain upon 
the memorj of Aiirolins is bis pei-socution of the 
Chnstians m 100 the martyrdom of Polycorp 
occurred, and in 177, tliat of Irenacus Aure- 
huBv ns succooded by hiB son Commodus (Life 
in Script Aupust , cf also Dio Cass Ixxi ) 
Aurelius Victor (A^icxon ] 

Aureolus, one of the Thiiii/ Tyrants (ad 
200-207), who assumed the title ot Augustus 
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during tbo feeble rule of Galhcnus AurcoluB 
•\\ns proclaimed emperor bj the legions of 
Illyria m 2G7, and made Inmself mastei of N 
Italj, but lie 1103 defeated and slam in battle m 
208, by Claudius II, the successor of Galhcnus 
(Treb Poll XXX Tyr 10) 

Aurora [Eos ] 

Aurunci piriLu ] 

Aurunculems Cotta [Cott v ] 

Ausa [Ausltwi] 

Ansci or Auscu, a pou orful people in Aquita 
nia, ivlio possessed the Latin francliiHO their 
capital was called Chmberrum or Ijhinborium, 
also Augusta and Ausci (now Auch) (Strab 
p 191) 

Ausor (Scrchio), arnor of Etruria, north of 
the Arnus , in old times it flowed into tho 
Arnus near Pisa (Strab p 222 , Phn in 50) 
Thej now has e separate mouths 

Ausotani, a Spaiuhli people m the modern 
Catalonia tlioir capital was Vusa (Fi^i/e) 

Auson (ACiraii'), son of Uhnses and Caljpso 
or Circe, from whom the coniiti} of the Aii 
runcans was belies ed to base been called 
Ausoma 

Ausones, AusonTn [It m r i ] 

Ausonlus, Doolmus Magnus, a Roman poet, 
born at Burdigiila filordcndr), about v n 810, 
taught granunar and rhetoric with siioli repute 
tioii at his natie o tow n, that ho w ns apjiomted 
tutorof Gratmn,sou of the emperor Valentiman 
(at which time probable ho became a Christian), | 
and evas atteneards raised to the Inglieht lion 
ours of the stito Ho was appointed bj Gralian 
praefoctus of Lalium, of Lilna, and of Gaul, 
and in 879 eeas eleeatod to the coiisulshii) 
After the death of Gratian, m 883, ho retired 
from public life, and ended hisdaj-sinacouutrj 
retreat near Bordeaux, perhaps about 390 A 
prose work, Graftal mil ictio, in ornate rhctori 
cal style, addressed to Gratian, is extant His 
poems or metrical works are — 1 Epigramma 
tuvi Lthrr, n collection of 150 epigrams 2 
Ephcincns, containing an account of the busi 
ness and proceedings of a da) 8 Farcntaha, 
a senes of slioit i>ooins in memory of deceased 
friends and relations -f Froft tsorcs, notices 
of the Professors of Bordeaux 5 Eptfaphut 
Hcroum, epitaphs on the heroes who fell in 
tho Trojan war and a few others 0 A metrical 
catalogue of tho first tw eh o Caesars 7 Tt fra 
sticlia, on tho Caesars,! roin Julius toElagab ilus 
8 Ordo nohihmn Uibimn, tho praises of 17 il 
lustrious cities 9 Liidiis Septim Saincntmn, 
the doctrines of the 7 sages expounded bs each 
111 his ow 11 person 10 /dyffin, a collection of 
20 poems 11 Ec^oj/nmon, short poems con 
nooted with tho Calendar, Ac 12 Epislolae, 
25 letters, some in serso and some in prose . 
13 Gratiarum Actio jno Consnlalu, m jiroso, 
addressed to Gratian 14 Fcriochac, shoit 
arguments to each book of the Biad and Od)B 
BO) 15 Tics Fracfatiunculac Of these 
works tho Id) Is have attracted most notice, 
and of them the most pleasing is tho Mosolla, 
or a descnption of the ri\ li Moselle, in a jour 
noy from Bingen on tho Rhino up tlio Moselle 
to Treves Ausonius possesses si ill inxersifi- 
catiou, but IS destitute of all tho higher attri 
butos of a poet His poems are, however, both 
interesting and -valuable for their notice of per 
sons and their pictures of certain features of 
life at that time Ho retams his pagan phrase 
ology, and to some extent at least his pagan 
ideas, spealimg of the emperor as Ecus, and 
apparently doubting immortaht) (Fiof JBurd 
1 , 39, xxiu 18) — The best editions of his com 
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ploto w orks are b) Tolhus, iVmstel 1G71 , Weber, 
Coip Fobtarmn 

Autnriatao (AarapitiTai), an HI) nan people 
in the Dalmatian mountains, extinct m Strabo’s 

tunc 

Autosiodorum, -urum (Auxerre), a town of 
the Senones m Gallia Lugduncnsis 
Auteslon (Avrea-laiy), son of Tisomenus, 
father of Theras and Argia, left Thebes at the 
command of an ornele, and joined the Dorians 
in Peloponnesus (Hdt i\ 117, Pans in 15 , 
Strab p 317j 

Autochthones (auToxOcres) [AnoniGrxFS ] 
Autololcs, 01 -ne, a Gaetulian tribe on tho 
W coast of Afiicn, S of the Atlas mount ims 
Autolycus (AoTifAuxor) 1 Son of Hermes 
and Cliione, father of AnticlCa, and tlins mater 
nalgrindfatherof UI)sses He lived on Mount 
Parnassus, and was renowned for his cunning 
and robberies He was able to def) detection 
b) changing the colour and sh ipo of the stolen 
propert) (Hes Ei 9ii, 0\ Met xn 814, 1/ x 
2G0, Od XIX J92) Ul)asos, when staying 
with him on one occision, was wounded bv iv 
bo vr on Pam issus, and it was b) tho scar of 
this wound that In was recognised bv Ins aged 
nurse, wliuii In returned from Tro) — 2 A 
Thcssihan, ‘■on of DeTinachus, one of tho 
Argonaut-,, and the founder of Smojic — 3 A 
luathcinutieian of Pitiinu in Acohs, lived aliout 
lie 810, and vTote 2 astronomical treatise i, 
vvhieh are the mu,-l ancient existing specinioiis 
of tin Greek iiiatln matien 1 On the Motion 
of tho S^ihi rt tirrpl htiovpuais irijitupai) 2 
On the Etstitys and Scttiii /* of the Jixcd hiars 
(irfp! friTo\ui' Koi Socreu <) Edited bv Dasv 
podnis in hib acricuc Doctrinao Froposi 
tioii' 1 , Aii’uit 1572 

AutSraillri (to AvrinaKa), a fortified place 
on tho Great Svrtis m N Africa (Strab ji 123) 
AutSraodon (Ai'rouf5,ti) 1 Son ofDiores, 
the charioteer and companion of Vchilles, and, 
lift! r till death of tho latter, tho companion of 
his son P)Trhus(// xvi 148) Hence Automo 
don IB tho iianii of aii) skilful chanotcer (Cic 
pro Bose Ant 85, ,Tiiv i 01) — 2 Of Cvziciis, 
a Greek poet, 12 of whoso epigrams arc in tho 
Greek Anthologv , hv ed in tho reipi of Norviu 
Autonoo (Auroi'ifij), daughter of Cadmus and 
Hannoiiiii, vvife of Anstaous, and mother of 
Acticon With her sister Agave, she tore 
Pi Mill UB to pieces in Bacchic fur) her tomb 
was show n m Mogara (Pans x 17) 

Autricum [C vhxutes ] 

Autrigoncs, a people in Hispania Tarraco 
nensis between the ocean (Bav of Biscay) and 
tho upper course of tho Iberus the chief town 
was FLvMomiiov 

Autronlus PnetuB [Pa-etus ] 

Auxosla (Au^ijffla), tho goddess who grants 
growth and prosjientv to tho fields, honoured 
at Troozon and Epidanrus, was another name 
for Persophono Damia, who was honoured 
along with Auxcsia at Epidaunis and Troezen 
was onl) another name for Demetor The) 
Beem to hav o been local deities of Crete, who 
bocaino identified with Demoter and Perse 
phono, and woro then said to have been Cretan 
maidens who migrated to Troozon Tho festi 
valof Lithohoha in thoir honour, explained by 
a tradition that the) w ere Btonod themselvos, ib 
perhaps a romiinscoiice of human saciifico 
(Paus u 80, 81 ) 

Auximum (Anximas, .Itis Osimo), an im- 
liortant town of Pieonum, and a Roman colony 
Auxumo or Ax- {Av^ovpn, or 'A^wpvt ^nd 
other forms Av^oopTrai or ’A^aiptrai, Ac 
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Axtim, Bu , SW of Arlowa), tho capital of a 
poiverfnl kingdom in Ethiopia, to the bE of 
MeroL, m Eabcsh or Ahr/ssuiia, which either 
first arose or first became known to the Greeks 
and Komaiis m tho oarlj part of tho 2nd cen 
turj of oiir acra It grew upon tlio dechno of 
tho kingdom of Uloroe, and o\tondcd beyond 
the Straits of Bah el-Mamhh into Arabia 
Being a mountainous region, watered bj the 
uruucrous ujiper strerins of the Astabo*.ab aud 
Astapus, and interbectcd hr the carar an routes 
from the mtenor of Africa to tho Bed Sea and 
tho Gulf of B lb el Mandeb, the countrj pob 
bosbed great iiitonial resources and a flourishing 
commerce 

Auzea, oi -la, or Audia (Sin-Giizlan or 
Hamza, Eu ), a city in tho intcnoi of Moure 
tauia Caosaiiciisis, a Eonian coloiij under M 
Aurelius Vntoniiius 

Avalitos (AuoAfTjjy Zttlah), an emporium 
in S Aethiopia,on a bar of tho Lrj thraoan Sea, 
called Ar allies Sinus ('A bd/iTos) probablj tho 
Gulf of Bab ct Haitdcb, oi its inncnnost part, 
S of the Straits A people, Ar alUae, are also 
mentioned in those parts 
Avnricum [Bituuu.j-s ] 

ATuriB [-\ji vuib ] 

Avcnlo ( iiigiioH), a town of the Car arcs m 
Gallia Narboneiisis on tho loft bank of the 
Ehonc (Strab p 185) 

Arrentlcum ( Lvcnchcs), the clucf town of the 
Helretn, and hiibsoriuenth a Eoiuun colour 
with tho name P/« 1’ lama' Constant Emcitta, 
of rvliich ruins are still to be seen in tho modern 
town (Tiic Hist 1 C8, Anunmn x\ 11, see 
also (7 I Hchet 178, Ac) 

Avcntinonsra, Genuolus 1 L , consul n c 
Oil", and again So2, ms killed in battle against 
tho Hcrnicniis in the latter of these rears, and 
Ills annj routod — 2 Cn , consul 803 
Aveutinus l Son of Hercules and tho 
pnestossEhea H eig Acn rii COS ) — 2 King 
of Alba, son of Eoiniilus Sih lus, or of ^UlodiuB, 
buned on tho Arontino, which was called after 
him (Bir 1 "i , Bioiir a i 71) 

Aventinus Mens j^Powi] 

AvemuB Lacus (ij "Aopros Logo 

Aicrno), a lake close to tho promoiitorr which 
runs out into the so i betw ecu Cuinao and 
I’litcoh This lake fills tlie crater of an o\tinct 
rolcano, itisciiculu, about It milo in circum 
forcnco, is r erj deep, and rvns enclosed bj steep 
lar a rocks and a gloomj cr'jiress forest From 
its rvatorb mephitic rapourb arose, which arc 
said to har o killed tho birds that attempted to 
fij or or it, from which circumstanco its Greek 
name was supposed to bo derircd (from a pm 
and o/u-ir) (Lucret ri 788, Phn in 01, Dio 
Cass Ixriii 27) Tho lake was celebrated in 
mrthologj ns being tho outrance to the under 
world, and hcnco was sacred to Proserpine 
(Diod ir 22,VGrg It?; ri 120) Strabo cites 
Ephorus as sajing that the Cimmerinns, tho 
people of daik dwellings, wore connected onco 
rnth this spot The idea may hare spuing 
from tho name Chimcnnm belonging to a pro 
montorj in Tliesjirotia, near Achorusia and tho 
other Aoriius Tliero is much interchange of 
names in tho stones belonging to these places 
Near Arernus was tho care of tho Cumaean 
Sibjl, tlirough rrhich Aoneas descended Later 
writers placed tho scone of tho descent of 
Odjsseus hero also (Strab p 248) , and there 
was an oraclo by which tho spirits of tho dead 
rvere consulted (vacvofxavruov) , as at the simi- 
larly named Thcspiotinn lake [Aounus] Some 
Buch rites maj liare belonged to Hannibal’s 
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sacrifice here (Lir a-xu 12) Tho god Avemus, 
rrhoso statuo srveated during tho works of 
Agiippa and was propitiated bj sacrifices 
(Sell ad Georg ii 101), rras a local Hades or 
Dis Pater Some of the pagan rites lingered 
here in tho tmic of Theodosius (C I L x 
3792), and a good deal of tho superstition to the 
present daj Agnppa, in the time of Augustus, 
cut dow II the forest w Inch suiTouuded the lake, 
and connected the latter wrth tho Luormo 
hike , ho also caused a tunnel to be made from 
the lake to Cumae, of which a considerable 
part remains and is Imown under the name of 
Grotta ch Sibylla The Lucrine lake was filled 
up bi an eruption in 1580, so that Avemus is 
again a soiiaiatc lake 

Avianus, Flavius, the author of 12 Aesopic 
tables 111 Latin elegiac icrse, winch were much 
used ns a school book The date of Aiianus is 
luiceitnm , lio probably hved in the 4th century 
of tho Cliristian aera — Editions By Canne 
gietcr, Anistcl 1731 , by Nodcll, Amstel 1787 , 
and bi Lachinann, Berol 1845 

AvienuE, Eufus Festus, a Latin poet to 
wards the end of the 4th century of the Cliris 
tinn aera His poems arc clnoflj descnptiic, 
and nie some of the best speennens of the poetry 
of that age His works are — 1 Dosciqitio 
Oihis Terrac, also called Metajihrasis Peiie 
gescos Btonysit, in 1394 hevameter lines, de- 
rircd directlj from tlierfpn'j'yTjiriyof Dionysius, 
and containing a succinct account of the most 
remarkable objects in the pin sical and political 
gcographj of tlio Iniown w orld — 2 Ora Mai i 
itma, a fingmoiit in 703 Iambic tnmeters, 
doscnbing the shores of tho Mediterranean from 
Marseilles to Cadiz — 3 Aiatca Phacnomcna, 
and Aratca Prognostica, both in hexameter 
rerse, tho first containing 1825, tho second 552 
lines, being a paraphrase of tho two w oiks of 
Aratus The iiocms arc edited by Wenisdorf, 
111 Ins Pottae Lntini Minores, rol r pt 2, 
winch, howeier, does not nicludo the Aratca 
Aviones, a iicople in tho N of Gcmiany on 
tho W coast of Cimbrica Chersonesus (Ben- 
mnrh) 

Avitus, AlphiuB, a Latin poet under Angus 
tus and Tiberius, tho fragments of some of 
whoso poems aro presoned in tho Anthologia 
Latina 

Avitus, Cluentius [Cluemixjs] 

Avitus, M Maecilius, empeior of the ‘West, 
was raised to tho tlnone bj tho assistance of 
Tlicodoric II king of tho Visigoths ni i v 465 , 
but, after a j ear’s reign, was deposed by 
Eicnner 

Avona oi Aufona, tho Gloucesterslme Avon 
(Tac Ann \n 31) 

Axcuub [Eumnus Pontus] 

Axia (Gastcl d'Asso), n fortress m tho teni- 
ton of Tarquimi in Etruiia (Cic yiio Cacc 7) 
Axion (’A|fa)i'), son of Phegcus, brother of 
TcmoiniB, alongwith whom ho lulled Alcmaeoii 
Axrothea (’AfioO^a), a maiden of Phlius, irho 
came to Athens, and putting on male attire, was 
for bomo time a hearer of Plato, and afterwards 
of SpousippuB (Diog Lacrt in 4G) 

AxiUB, Q , an intimate friend of Ciceio and 
Varro, ono of the sjieakors in tho 8rd book of 
Varro s Bo Be Bustica 

AxiuB (■'Afios Wardar or Vardhart), the 
chief rii or in Macedonia, rises in Mt Scaidub, 
recoil ca many aflluonts, of winch the most im 
portant is tho ErTgoii, and flows SE through 
Macedonia into the Thermaic gulf As a rivei- 
god, Amus begot bj Penboca a son Pelegou, 
tho father of Asteuopaeus 
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Axona (Aisne), a mer m Gallia Belgica, 
■whicli falls into the Isara {Oise) (Caes B 6 
u 5 , Anson Id x 461 ) 

Axume [Auxuhe ] 

Axue [Oaxus ] 

Azan (’Afai'), son of Areas and the nymph 
Erato, brother of Aphldas and Blatus The 
part of Arcadia winch ho received from his 
father was called Azama it was on the borders 
of Elis (Pans vin 4, 2, v 9, 3 ) 

Azam {’ACavol Tchardtr Hisar), a town of 
Plirygia, on the river Bhyndaens, and 20 miles 



SW of Cotyainm Tlie pnestly dynast of the 
temple (of Zens) ruled the city, ns in the case 
of Pessinns, Comana, Ac Euphorbns is men 
tioned as having instituted the rites — a sacrifice 
of the hedgehog and the fos There are fine 
ruins of the temple, and remains of the theatre 
and stadium (Strab p 575 , Stephan sv) 
Azanta or Barbaria (’A{aAa, BapSapta 
Ajan), the region on the E coast of Africa, S 
of AromataPr (C Guai dafnx), as far as Rhnp 
turn Pr (Ptol 11 7, 28) 

Azenra (’Afijvfa ’A^vteis), a demus in the 
SW of Attica, near Sunium, belonging to the 
tribe Hippothoontis 

Azeus (’Afeii), son of Clymenus of Orcho 
menos, brother of Ergmus, Stratius, Arrhon, 
and Pyleus, father of Actor and grandfather of 
Astyoche (II n 512 , Paus ix 37) 

Azins (’Afip/y) 1 A toivn of Armenia, west 
of the Buphintes (Ptol v 7, 2) — 2 A district in 
the E of Cyrennica, where silphium was grown 
■(Hdt IV 157) 

Azorus or Azorlum (■'Afwpor, ’Afcipior ’AC<w 
plrris, ’ACupidrijj, ’Afeopevs), a town m the N 
■of Thessaly, on the W slope of Olympus, formed, 
with Dohche and Pythium, the Perrhaebian 
Tnpolis (Liv xlii 53, xliv 2) 

Azotus {‘'A^ciros 'A^tirios Aslidod or Ash- 
doud), a city of Palestine, near the sea-coast, 9 
miles NE of Ascalon It was one of the free 
cities of the Philistines, which were included 
ivitlim the portion of the tribe of Judah (Jos 
Ant xii 5 , -B <1 1 7 ) 


B 

Babba, in full Babba Julia Campestns, a 
Roman colony in Mauretania Tingitana founded 
by Augustus (Plin v 6) 

Babrlus (Bct/3pioj), whose full name seems to 
have been Valerius Babrius, by birth an Itahan, 
hved at the court of Alexander Severus and 
versified in Greek chohambics a collection of 
fables They are probably adapted and para- 
phrased by him from an older prose collection 
of fables such as were ascribed to ‘ Aesop,’ but 
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were partly old apologues such as Anstophanef 
mentions [see Aesopus], of which w e find ex 
amples even in Hesiod {Op 203), partly exer 
cises set hy rlietois to their pupils It is sug 
gested that the foundation used byBabnuswas 
a prose collection in ten books by Nicostratus, 
a contemporarj of Hermogenes (Hermog wepl 
ZS 11 12, 3) many of his fables are merely old 
proverbs expanded Ho -wrote m Attic Greek 
with occasional Latmisms and other indications 
that Greek was to him an adopted language 
The writings of Babrius were discovered on 
Mount Athos by a Greek named Minoides 
Menas in a codex contammg 122 fables, of winch 
the editio pnneeps was issued by Boissonado in 
1844 A second MS contammg 21 more fables 
was found in the Vatican, and was first cor 
rectly pnbhshed by Knoell m 1878 The best 
complete edition of Babrius is by Rutherford, 
1883 Menas produced another set of 95 fables 
which were edited by Comew all Lewns in 1869, 
but there is no doubt that they were forgenes 
Babylon {Ba$u\(vv BaBv\d>vios, fern BojSu 
Xufls BabelmOT Ru stand aroundHiZZa/t), 
one of the oldest and greatest cities of the 
ancient world, the capital of a great empire, was 
built on both banks of the ni er Euphrates, in 
about 32° 28' N lat It was of unknown anti 
quitv, though its foundation (which is mythically 
ascribed to the god Bolus = Marduk or Mero 
dach) was probably after Egvpt had a settled 
empire According to an inscription of Nabo 
nidus (b c 654) now m the British Museum, the 
temple of the sun god Samas was founded by 
Nasar Sin, the son of Sargon, 3200 years earher 
This gnes a date of about 8800 B c for Sargon 
the earhest king named In several penods of 
her history Babjlon fell under the dominion of 
the Assyrian monarchs [see Assvbia] , but Nabo- 
polassnr, viceroy of Babylon, made an alliance 
■with Pharaoh Necho and the Median king 
Cynxares (Kastarit) and rei olted from Assyna 
The allies took Nineveh b c 609 [see Svbdaxa- 
PABUs] Nabopolassar was succeeded by his 
son Nebuchadnezzar, under whom (b C 604- 
662), the Babylonian empire reached its height, 
and extended from the Euplirates to Egypt, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the deserts 
of Arabia After Ins death it again declined, 
until the leign of Nabu Nahid ( = Nabomdus), 
who reigned fromB c 650 ■with his son Belshaz 
zar as commander of the army In the 17th 
year of his leign (b c 639) Babylon was cap 
tured by Cyrus (the tummg of the nver is not 
mentioned m inscriptions), and Gohryas was 
made governor of Babylon Nabonidus died in 
captivity the same year [See Cvnus ] Babylon 
became one of the capitals of the Persian 
empire, the others being Susa and Eebatano. 
Under his successors the city rapidly sank 
Danus I dismantled its fortifications, m conse- 
quence of a revolt of its inhabitants, Xerxes 
carried ofi the golden statue of Belus, and the 
temple m which it stood became a mm After 
the death of Alexander, Babylon became a part 
of the Syrian kingdom of Seleucus Nicator, who 
contributed to its decline by the foundation of 
Seleucia on the Tigris, which soon eclipsed it 
At the commencement of om era, the greater 
part of the city was in mms , and at the present 
day all its visible remains consist of mounds of 
earth, mined masses of brick walls, and a few 
scattered fragments Its very site has been 
turned mto a dreary marsh by repeated mun 
dations from the nver — The city of Babylon 
had reached the summit of its magmficence in 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar Tlie accounts of 
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its dimensions i ary somewliat Herodotus 
makes the cucuit of the nails 480 furlongs m 
Ctesias, Clitarchus, Curtius and Strabo the 
estimate is about 100 fuilongs less The breadth 
of the walls w as said to be 50 feet , tlie height, 
according to Herodotus and Ctesias was 200 
cubits, accoiding to Strabo 75 cubits Probably 
the last estimate is right, and the higher numbei 
arose fiom statmg 200 cubits instead of 200 
hands (Hdt i 178 , Strab p 738 ) The Eh 
phrates, winch divided the citj mto 2 equal 
parts, i\ as embanked ivith walls of brick, the 
openings of which at the ends of the transi erse 
streets n eie closed by gates of bronze A bridge, 
built on piers of hewn stone, united the 2 quar- 
ters of the citj , and at each end of it stood a 
ro j al palace Of two other public buildings of the 
greatest celebrity, the one was the temple of 
Belus, rismg to a great height, and consistmg 
of 8 stones, gradually diminishmg in width, and 
ascended bj a flight of steps, which wound 
roimd the whole bmlding on the outside, in 
the uppermost story was the golden statue of 
Belus, with a golden altar and other treasures 
The ‘ hangmg gardens ’ of Nebuchadnezzai were 
laid out upon terraces which were raised above 
one another on arches The houses of the city 
were 3 oi 4 stories in height, and the streets 
were straight, intersecting one another at right 
angles The bmldmgs were almost universally 
constructed of bricks, some burnt and some 
only sun dried, cemented together w itli hot 
bitumen and in some cases with mortar — The 
Babylonians were a people of Tuianian or Uial 
Altaic ongm The original name of their 
country (afterwards called Babylonia from its 
capital) w as Kaldu, and its people w ere called 
Kaldai or Chaldaeans — ^Their religion was 
Sabaeism, or the w orship of the heav enly bodies, 
not puiel} so, but symbolised m the forms of 
idols, besides whom thej had other divinities, 
representmg the powers of nature The three 
cluef deities were Anu, Ea, and Bel or Belus 
( = Zeus), whose femmine counterpart Belit or 
Beltis IS the Myhtta of Herodotus ( 190) the 
sou of Ea, named Marduk or Merodach, w as the 
mediator for men and the god of healing Istar 
[see Aphrodite] was the daughter of the moon 
god, and w as the spmt of the planet Venus 
Her husband w as Tommuz [See Adonis ] The 
priests foimed a caste, and cultu ated science, 
especiallj astronomy , in winch they knew the 
apparent motions of the sun, moon, and 5 of the 
planets, the calculation of eclipses of the moon, 
the du ision of the zodiac into 12 constellations, 
and of the jeai into 12 months, and the mea- 
surement of time by the smi dial They must 
also have had othei instruments for measuring 
time, such as the water clock, for mstance , and 
it IS lughly probable that the definite methods 
of determinmg such quantities, which the Chal 
daean astronomers inv ented, were the origin of 
the systems of weights and measures used by 
tlie Greeks and Eomans Their buildings 
prove tlieii knowledge of mechanics , and their 
remains, slight as they are, show considerable 
progress m the fine arts — The position of the 
city on the lower course of the Euphrates, by 
which it was connected with the Persian Gulf, 
and at the meeting of natural routes between 
E Asia end India on the one side, and Europe, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, on the 
other, made it the seat of a flourislung com- 
merce and of immense wealth and luxury — 
The district around the city, bounded by the 
Tigris on the E , Mesopotamia on the N , the 
Arabian Desert on the W , and extendmg to the 
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head of the Persian Gulf on the S , was known 
in latei times by the name of Babylonia [See 
above, and comp Chaedaea ] This district was 
a plain, subject to continual inundations fiom. 
the Tigris and Euphrates, winch weieiegulated 
by canals, the chief o-f which was the Naar 
malcha, i e Hoyal Biver or Canal (norauhs 
$acrl\ews, 5i£pi/| jSairiAiKf), flumen regiuin), 
which extended fiom the Tigris at Seleuciadue 
W to the Euphrates, and was navigable 

Babylon {Ba^v\div m Fostai oi Old Cairo), 
a fortiess in Lower Egj'pt, on the right bank of 
tlie Nile, exactly opposite to the pyramids, and 
at the beginning of the canal which connected 
the Nile with the Eed Sen Its oiigin was 
ascribed by tiadition to a body of Babjlonian 
deserters It first became an important place 
under the Eomans Augustus made it the sta- 
tion of one of the 3 Egjptian legions (Stiab- 
pp 807, 812 ) 

Babylonia [Babylon ] 

Bacchae [Maenades, Dionysus] 
Bacchiadae {BaxxidSai), a Herachd clan, 
derived then name from Bacchis, kmg of 
Corinth , for theu history see Corinthus 
BaccMns {BoKxdlos) 1 The author of a 
short musical treatise called ilaraycoy^i rexvys 
fiovaiKrjs, pimted by Meibomius, in the An- 
ttquae Masicae Auctores S^tem, Amst 1G52 
— -2 Of Miletus, the author of a work on agri 
culture, referred to by Pliny and Varroi 
Bacchus^ [Dionysus] 

Bacchylides {BaKxv\tSr]s) one of the lync 
poets of Greece, bom at luhs m Ceos, and 
nephew ns well as fellow townsman of Simo- 
nides He flounshed about b c 470, and liv ed 
a long time at the court of Hiero in Syracuse, 
together with Simonides and Pmdar (Strab 
p 426, Aelian, V H ix 15) He wrote m the 
Done dialect Hymns, Paeans, Dithyrambs, &c , 
but all Ins poems hav e perished, with the excep 
tion of a few fragments, and two ejiigrams in 
the Greek Anthology Tlie fragments have 
been published by Neue, Bacchi/hdis Cei 
Fragmenta, Beiol 1823, and by Bergk, 
Poetac Irijnci Giacci 

Bacenis Silva, a forest which separated the 
Suevi from the Chntti, at the sources of the 
liver Visurgis (Wesai), probably = the Thunn 
gian Foiest (Caes B G xi 10) 

Bacis (Bokis), the name of several prophets, 
of whom the most celebrated was the Boeotian 
seer, who dehvered his oracles m hexameter 
verse at Heleon in Boeotia In later times 
there existed a collection of Ins oracles, similar 
to the Sibjlline books at Eome (Hdt viii 20, 
77, IX 43 , Plat Theag 124 d , Pans iv 27, 2, 
IX 17, X 12 , Cic Div 1 18, 34 ) 

Bactra or Zanaspa (to Bdurpa, rd Zaplacnra 
and 77 Zapidaxrri Balhh), the capital of Bac- 
TBiA, appears to have been founded by the early 
Persian kings, but not to have been a consider- 
able city tiU the time of Alexander, who settled 
nr rt Ins Greek mercenaries and his disabled 
Macedonian soldiers It stood at the N foot of 
the M Paropomisus (the Hindoo Koosh) on 
the nver Bactrus (Adiisiah or Delias) about 
26 miles S of its junction vvith the Oxus 
It was the centre of a considerable traffic The 
existing rums, 20 miles in cucuit, are all of 
the Mohammedan period (Strab p 513 , Curt 
vn 4-10 ) 

Bactria or -lana (BcocTpioi^ Bdarpoi, -loi, 
lavoi Bokhara), a provmce of the Persian 
empire, bounded on the S by M Paropamisus 
which separated it from Ariana, on the E by 
the N branch of the same range, which divided 
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it from tne Sicae on tbe NE bv the O'Uts and emperor=, whicii towered the coast from 
~hicb separated it from Sogduina, and on the ' Bnie to Pnteoh man} of tlie=e places nrere 
'SV bv Marpiana. It vns inhab ted V* n mde i built out into the sea (Hor Od ii 18, 20, Ep 
and IV jrlike people, who were subdued bv Cyrus 1 1 13, 2 Tac Ai ni 21, viv 9 , Senec Up 31 , 
or his nert sncces5o~s It was mclnded in the i Plin sxxi 4, Stmb p 243) N’ero here matured 
conquests oi Alovander and foTned a part of Ins plot for the murder of Agnppmp Hadran 
the kingdom of the Selencida'= until nc 233, i died here and Alexander Sevorua built soieril 
when Theodotus its gc'emor, revolted from ; villas (Tac. Arn xai 4, T~if Hear 23, Alex 
Anfcochus n , and founded tlie Greek kingdom j Sc.'- 26' The site o’ anc ent Baiac is now for 
o' B^ctmi which lasted till n c 134 or 123, j the mo~t pwt covered bv the sen. 
when it was overthuwn bv the Partin 'ns nth j Baincasses, a people in Gallia Lngduncnsis, 
whom during its whole durstion its king- were | wno-e cap tal was Augastodurum (Bayci'x) 
sometimes at war, and sometimes in alliance ' Balblnns I) Caelius, was elected emp<.ror 
aguns' Svna This Greek kingdom cr'ended | bv the senate along wi*li ZVI Cli>hns Pun enus 
bevond the lim o* the provmee of BicTia, ' Manmus, after the murder of the tno Gordians 
and mclnded at least a part of Sogd"na. 

B'c'na w's wa'c'c-d bv the Oxus and i*s tnbu 
tare-v and contained much fertle I’nd, and 
much OI tlie commerce between "VT Asia and 
India passed througii it fStvib p 31C, Hdt. 

IV 204 , Am m m 21 1 

Baduhennae Lucus, a wooa m "'iV Fne-land 
(T ic. 4r r i\ To) 

Baebia Gens, plebeian the mos‘ important 
lasrauera ol w'ucli are given ruder their snr- 
names Dives Scxci Tiirp'rn.ts 

Baecula a to—n in Hjman \ Tarraconensis 



IV of Cis ttlo in the neighboarhood of sJver in Afnc' at tne ly'ginn ng of ij) 23S , but tlie 
mmes (Polvb x SS Lv xxn 16i I mf new emperors '"C'C slam by tlie soldiers at 
correspond to tbe modem Eajlen Rome in Jnne m the same vear (Eutmp. ix 2) 

Baeterrae {Bcxirn), also c'-hed Biterrensis Balbns, IT Acillns.tl c name of two consuls, 
nrbs, a *own in Gallia Xarbonensj; on ‘he I one in e c 130 and t'le other in 1J4 
Obns not fax from hfarbo and a Roman i Balbns, T Ampins, tribune of the p'ebs e c 
colonv its ne gnbournood produced good wine ‘ OS was a snpno’^er o' Pompey, i nom he joined 
(Pnn ui. 3Cs mv fS) t m tne cnnl war i; c 41 H» was pardoned b”- 

Baetlca [Hisvimj.] jC'cs.r ..hrondi *h<. in'e’xe-' on of Czeem (uri 

BaeUs (GurrVig r n-er in S Spam, i J*(i» n 12 Suet Tn! 77) 
formerlv called Taitessns, snd bv theinh'bt- Balbns, 2d Atins inamed Tniia the si'ter 


ants Certis, rises m Hispin a T imconens s m j o' Jnlijs C’Cvir, wl o bore 1 im a daugh'^r, 
tne temtorv o' the Ottani, flows SW throuirh j Atia tha mo ner of Augus'us C’es, '• fAxu-j 
Bsoheo. to iihich it gi^ts i‘s name, past the , Balbns, L Cornelius 1 O' Gades, serr^ 
cities 01 Cordub’ and Hispalis, and iall~ luto ' under Q Me'ollU' and Pompev aguust S rio- 
‘be Atlani c Ocean by twomouthe, X OiGid>— nus in Spiin and recuied from Ponpey tne 
iStrab p 181) Roman ci izensli p He nccompimed Pompe- 

Bagacnm (Bmit, ‘he chief town of t' e ! on h src'um to Rom' E.C 71, end was 'or a 
Xenni in G-’lli’ Belgca there •’re inanv ' long tirie one of h„s mo-* mtimatc fr.cnds At 

Poman remains m the modem town tne same lime he g' ned tlie inendvh p of 

Bagsndae a Galhc people who revolted j Ca«»-<ir who placed great confluence in lum 
nnder Diocletii n and we-e wi*h d.hicuitv =nb- ' As the fnend o' Cips,ir and Pempey he lad 
dned ov Hasimian. am 2S6 fEut-op ix 20) numc-ous cnemip- who accused lum m "0 o' 
Bagistanns lions, and Bagistana {Bc'-if j li'iing illpg..llv astmed Gie Roman citiren- 
iun), a range o' hills and a town in Media Sl\ , ship , he w s de'ende'd bv C cero who=e speech 
Ol Ecbatan" (Diod vi IS xvu. 110\ celeb- ‘ed j has come down to us, and was acquitted In 

for its rock sculp'nres and inscnp' ons | the c val war (491 Balbus did not take anv open 

Bagoas (Bxy^cs) a eun uch higlilv trus'ed I pei^ aramst Pompev , but he a'tac’ied himself 
and lavoured bv Artaxerxes lU (Ochusl, whom 1 to Ci e-ar and in conjunction with Oppms, had 
he po soned ec 835 He w s put to death the entire management of Caesars affairs at 
bv Dmus ni Codomannns, whom he had (Rome Alter tli" de'tL of Caesar (44) he was 
a“emp‘ed likewise to jxMson, 8SG The name . equally sncces..'nl m giimng the favour of 
Bigoas frequently occurs m Pers an h.storv, j Octavi'>n who raised uita to the consnlship m 
and IS sometimes n^ed by Latm wr'e’u as ' 40 Balbns wrot" a diarv (Ep7 enterts) which 
syronvmous with a eunuch j has not come down to ns, of the mo-t remark- 

Bagradas (BxypiSzs HAcjerdaT-], a nver o' J able occurrences in Caesaris life (Suet- J”!!! SI) 
X Africa, fallmg mto the Gulf o- Cartilage. He took care that Caesars Commentaries on 
near Etica (Caes B C u 24, Lv xxx. 10, [the Galhc war should be contmued , and we 
Lucan iv 5SS) It is the same as the Macaras acco-dinglv find the Sth book dedicated to lum, 
■Ol Polvb 1 75 j His le*‘ers to Cicero are in Cic cd Ail vm 15 

Baiae (Baiannsl a town in Campania on a ; ix, 7, IS. — 2 Xephew o' the preceding, rece-ved 
small bav TV of Xap'es. and opposite Puteoh, ‘ the Roman francluse along with his uncle He 
situated m a beantuul country which | served under Caesar n the civil war, he was 
abounded m warm mineral sprmgs. The baths j quaes'or of Asimus Pofiio m Purther Spam in 
or Baiae were tbe most celebrated in Italv and I e c 43 and while tLe’^e added to his native 


tue town itseL was the favourite wa'enngpl-’ce ' town Gades a snburo, many years aiterwards 
■ol tne Pomaus who flocked thither m crowds 1 he was proconsul of Amca, and tnumphed oimr 
mr health and pleasure Seneca calls it diver j the Garamantes in 19 He built a magnificent 
um wtionim.’ Tbe wbo'e countrv was i theatre at Rome, which ivas dedica'ed m IS. 
'’’edwith the palaces of the Roman nobles ! (Veil Pat. u 51, Cic Ati vm 9) 
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Balbus, Lacillas 1 L s' jimstand brotlier 
of tbe following— 2 Q, a Stoic philosopher, 
and a pnpd of Panaetins, is introduced by 
Cicero ns one of the speakers in his De N^atura 
Deormn, in -10 (cf Div i 5) 

Balbns, Octavius, a contemporary of Cicero, 
bore a high character ns a ]udev , he was put 
to death by the tnumiirs, b c -13 (Cic pro Chi 
38 , Vol Mas. v 7, 3) 

Balbus, Sp Thorlus, tribune of the plebs, 
about B c 111, proposed an agrarian law See 
Diet ofA7it,nTt Lex Thona 
Baleares (Ba\eapl5es, BoAiapiSes), also called 
Gymneslae {Tufiyrixlat) by the Greeks, two 
islands in the Mediterranean, off the coast of 
Spam, distmgnished bj the epithets Major and 
Minor, whence their modem names Majorca 
and Minorca They were early known to the 
Carthaginians, who estabhshed settlements 
there for the pnriioses of trade , they afterwaids 
received colonies from Ehodes , and their 
population was at a later tune of a very mixed 
land Their inhabitants, also called Baleares, 
w ere celebrated as slmgers, and were employed 
ns such in the armies of the Carthaginians and 
Eomaus In consequence of their piracies thej 
proi oked the hostihty of the Eomans, and were 
finallj subdued, n c 123, by Q Metellus, who 
assumed accordinglj the surname Balenncns 
{Strab pp 1C7, G51 , Polyb i G7, ui 118 , Diod 
V IG , Flor in 8 , Oros i 2, v 13 ) 

Balista, prefect of the praetorians under 
Valenan, whom he accompanied to the East 
After the defeat and capture of that emperor 
{kJ) 200), he ralhed a body of Eoman troops, 
and defeated the Persians in Cilicia His sub 
sequent career is obscure , he is inentioticd as 
one of the Thirtj Tyrants, and w as probably 
put to death, about 2G4, by Odenathus (Trebell 
PolL Tng Tyr 17 ) 

Bambalio, M Fulvlus, fntlier of Fulna, the 
wife of M Antomus, the tnumnr, received the 
mcknameof Bambalio on account of ahesitancy 
in his speech (Cic Bhil ii 80, in G) 

Bambyce [Hieripolis] 

Banasa [Mainora ? Eu ), a citv of Mauretania 
Tingitann, on the rner Subur (Scboii), near the 
"W coast a colony under Augustus (Plin v 5) 
Bandusiae Pons, a fountain celebrated by 
Horace (Off in 13) According to the scholiast 
Acron it was in the neighbourhood of Horace’s 
Sabme farm , and the spring called Fontana 
degli Oratini, which gushes out under a small 
rock on the hill side between the two supposed 
Bites of Ins farm, answers the description 
In the 12th century a church was standing 
about BIX miles from Venusia m Apulia de 
senbed m old documents ns ‘ Eccles S& Gervasi 
etProtasi in Bandusmo Fonte apud Venusiam,’ 
whence some conclude that the spnng men- 
tioned by Horace was near his birthplace, not 
at his farm but the expressions in the ode 
itself pomt inevitably to the conclusion that 
Hoiace speaks of a spring near his dwelhng 

Bantia (Bantmus , Banzi or Vanzi), a town 
near Venusio, in a woodj district (saltus 
Bantim, Hor Od in 4, 15), on the borders of 
Lucania and Apulia (Liv xxvii 25 , Plin ui IG) 

Barbana (Bojana), a m er in Illyria, flows 
through the Palus Labeatis (Lia xh\ 31) 

Barbaria [AzaNu.] 

Barbatio, commander of the household troops 
under Gallus, whom he arrested by command 
of Constantius, a d 354 In 335 he w as sent 
into Gaul to assist Julian against the Alemanni 
He was put to death by Constantius in 359 
(Ainm Marc xia 11, xvui 8) 
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Barbatns, M Horatius, consul b c 449 with 
Yalenus Pubhcola after the overthrow of the 
decemvirs [Publicola ] 

Barbosthenes, a mountam E of Sparta 
Barbula, AemHius 1 Q, , consul b c 317, 
when he subdued Apuba, and consul again in 
311, when he fought against the Etruscans — 
2 L , consul in 281, earned on war against the 
Tarentines, Samnites, and Sallentines — 3 M 
consul in 230, fought against the Ligunans 
Barca, the surname of HAmilcab, the father 
of Hanmbal, is probably the same as the 
Hebrew Barah, which signifies lightning His 
family was distmgnished as the ‘Barcine 
family,’ and the democratical party, which 
supported this family, as the ’ Barcine party ’ 
Barca or -e (BapKi) Baphlrrts, BapKoios, 
Barcaeus) 1 (Merjelt, Eu ), the second city of 
Cvrenaica, in N Africa, 100 stadia (10 geog 
mdes) from the sea, appears to have been at 
first a settlement of a Libyan tribe, the 
Barcaei, but about b c 560 w as colonised by the 
Greek seceders from Gyrene and became so 
powerful ns to make the "W part of Cyrenaica 
virtually independent of the inothei city Li 
B c 510 it was taken by the Persians, who 



removed most of its inhabitants to Bactnn, and 
under the Ptolemies its rum was completed by 
the erection of its port into a new city, which 
was named Ptobemais, and which took the 
place of Barca as one of the cities of the 
Gyrennic Pentapolis (Hdt iv ICO, 1G4, 167, 
171, 200 , Strab p 837 , Plm \ 32 , CrREVE ) 
— 2 A toivn in Bactria peopled by the removed 
inhabitants of the Cyrenaic Barca 

Barcino {Barcelona), n town of the Laeetam, 
in Hispanin Tarraconensis, afterwards a Eoman 
colony the town was not large, but possessed 
an excellent harbour (Ptol ii G , Oros vu 143) 
Bardanes [^saces XXI ] 

BardyLs or BardylLs (Bdp5v\is, BdpSvWis), 
an Ulynan chieftain, earned on frequent wars 
with the Macedonians, but was at length de- 
feated and slam in battle by Philip, the father 
of Alexander the Great, b c 859 (Diod xvi 4 , 

I Cic OjT 11 11, 40) 

Barea Soranus, consul suffectns in a n 52 
under Claudius, and afterwards proconsul of 
Asia, was a man of justice and integritj He 
was accused of treason m the reign of Hero, 
and also of employing his daughter Semha to 
use magic, and was condemned to death together 
with her Tlie chief witness against him was 
P Egnatius Celer, a Stoic philosopher, and the 
teacher of Soranus (Juv iii 110, Dio Cass 
1x11 2G , Tac Ann xvi 80 ) 

Bargusli, a people in the NE of Spam, be 
tween the Pyrenees and the Iberus (Polyb m 
35) 

Barium (Barmus Bari), a town m Apulia, 
on the Adriatic, a munioipium, and celebrated 
for its fisheries (J?a«KTO_pificosa7ii, Hor Sat i. 
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5, 97 , Strab p 283) In the lOtli centuiy the 
Greelc einpeiois made it the capital of Apulia 
Barsaentes {Bapa-af'vTrts) or Barzaontus (Bap 
(devros), satinp'Of the Arachoti and Drangae, 
took part in the inurdei of Darius III , and lied 
to India, where ho n as seized by the inhabitants 
and dehi ertd np to Ale'cander, who put liun. to 
death (Arrian, in 8, 21, Diod wii 7-1) 

Barsine (Bapa-lirri) 1 Daughtei of Arlabazus, 
and wife of Meinnon the Rhodian, subsequcntlj 
mamod Alexander the Great, towliom slie boro 
a son, Heracles She and her son n ere put to 
death bv Polj sperchon iii 309 — 2 Als o called 
Statira, elder daughter of Danus HI, nhom 
Alexander married at Susa Shortlj after Alex 
ondcr’s death she was murdered bj Roxana 
Basanltis 

BasilIaTJJrtsc/ oi Bah), a tomi on the Rhino, 
in the neignbouihood of n Inch Valentinian built 
a fortress (Amin Jlarc \\x 8) It became im 
portant after the ruin of Augusta Rauracorum 
Basilina, the mother of Julian the apostate, 
being the second wife of Julius Constantius, 
brother of Constantino the Gieat 
, Basillus, coininonlj called Basil the Great, 
Mas born xd 320, at Caesarea (See Diet of 
Chritt Bior/r) 

Basllus, L Hinucius, son ed under Caesar 
in Gaul, and commanded part of Caesar’s licet 
m the cnil nai Ho Mas one of Caesar’s assas 
Bins (n c 44), and in the follomng jear was 
murdered bj liis own slai es (Caes B G m 20, 
vii 92 , Appiaii, B C in 90 , Oros 18 , Cic 
Enwi XT 16 ) 

Bassareufl [Dionxsus ] 

Bassus, Aufidlua, an orator and historian 
' under Augustus aud Tibonus,xvToto an account 
of the Roman xxars in Germany, and a xxork 
upon Roman histoij of a more general cha- 
racter, xiluch xras contiujicd m 81 books bj the 
elder IPhnj (Quint x 1, 103 , Phii xt 27) 
Bassus, Q Caecilius, a Roman eques, and an 
odlierent of Pompej , fled to Tjtc after the battle 
of Pharsaha, n c 48 Sliortlj aftenvards he ob 
tamed possession of Tyre, and subsequently 
settled doxni in Apamoa, xiherc ho maintained 
himself for 3 years (40-43) On the arrixal of 
Cassius m Syria iii 43, the troojis of Bassus 
xvent ox er to Cassius (Dio Cass xlxTi 20 , Veil 
Pat 11 09, Cic rnin xi 1, xii 11) 

Bassus, Caesius, a Roman lyTic poet, and a 
friend of Persius, x\ho addresses Ins Cth satire 
to him, xvas destroy ed along xv ith Ins x ilia in a d 
79 by the eruption of Vesuxius which oxer- 
xvhelmed Herculaneum aud Pompeii (Quint x 
1, 90, Pers xr 1, Schol ad loc , Phn Bj) xi 
10) He also xvrote a poem on metres, of xxhich 
it IS thought fragments remain in a prose 
version (Gaisford,iScnpf Mctr 1837, Eeil, 1874) 
Bassus, Saleius, a Roman epic poet of con 
siderablo meiit, contemporary xnth Vespasian 
(Tac Dial 6, Quint x 1, 90, Jux xti 80) 
The poem ad Pisonem (m Poet Bat Min ) has 
been ascribed to this Bassus, hut probably 
erroneously it seems to belong to the age of 
Claudius 

Bastarnae or Bastemae, ,a xvarhke German 
people, XV ho migrated to the country near the 
mouth of the Danube They are first mentioned 
m the XV ars of Philip end Perseus against the 
Romans, and at a later period they frequently 
devastated Thrace, and were engaged in wars 
with the Roman gox emors of the proxmee of 
Macedonia In b c 80, they were defeated by 
M Crassus, and driven across the Danube , and 
we find them, at a later time, partly settled be 
'■ tween the Tyras (Dneister) and Borysthones 


BATTLVDAE 

(Dnieper), and partly at the mouth'' of the 
Danube, under the name of Pcucim, from tlicir 
inhabiting the island of Peuce, at the mouth of 
this nxer (Strab pp 93, 118, 291, 294, 303, 
Liv xl 57, Tac Alin ii 206, Germ 4C) 

Bastitani (also Bastetaui, Bastuh), a people 
in Hisptma Baetica on the coast (Strab p 139) 

Batanaca or Basaiiitis (Baravdla, BaorarTrts 

0 T Bashnu, Basali), a district of Palestine, E 
of the Jordan, extending fioin the nxer Jabbok 
on the S to Mt Hermon, in the Antilibanus 
chain, on the E [Judxia] 

Bata'ViorBatavi(7uv xni 61,Lucan,i 431), 
a Celtic people xvho aballdoned their homes m 
consequence of civil dissensions, before the time 
of Julius Caesar, and settled in tlio island 
formed by the Rluiit, the Waal, and the Maas, 
xvliich island xvas tailed after them Insula 
Baiaiorum They were for a long tune allies 
of the Romans in their wars against the Gcr 
mans, and were of great son ice to the former 
by their exeellent cavalry , but at length, ex- 
asperated by the oppressions of the Roman 
oflicers, they rose in revolt under Claudius 
Cixihs, in AJi t)9, and were with great diDiciilty 
subdued On their subpigation they were 
treated by the Romans with mildness, and were 
exempt from taxation Tlieir country, which 
also extended bexond the island S of the Maas 
and Waal, was called, at a later time, Batavia 
Their chief towns wore Lugdnnum (Leyden) 
and Balniodurinn, between the Maas and the 
Waal The Camnrfatcs or Cunninc/ates More 
a branch of the Bataxi, and dwelt m the of 
the island (Caes B G \\ 10, Tac Hist iv 
12-37, V 14,Gtrw 29) 

Batavodfirum [Bvtxxi] 

Bathyclos (BnOuxAijs), a sculptor of Magnesia 
on the Maeander, constructed for the Lacedac 
inoninns the colossal throne of the .Vmy clacan 
Apollo, a sort of carved screen Burrouiidiiig 
the statue and ornamented with mythological 
figures Ho belongs to the early Ionian school 
soon after COO n c (Pans in 18, C ) 

Batbyllus 1 Of bamos, u beiutiful youth 
beloved bx Anacreon — 2 Of jVlexandna, the 
freedman and favourite of Maecenas (Tac Ann 

1 64), brought to perfection, together with 
Py hides of Cihcia, the imitative dance of the 
Paniomimus Bathy llus excelled in comic, and 
Pylndts m tragic personifications (Sec Diet 
Ant BX Paniomimus) 

Batnac (Bdriai BariaTos) 1 (Saruj) a 
city of Osrotno m Mesopotamia, E of the Eu 
phrates, and SW of Edessa, at about equal 
distances , founded by the Macedonians , cole 
brated for its annual fair of Lidiaii and Syrian 
merchandise (Amm Marc xix 8) — 2 (Dahah), 
a city in Syria, betw con Beroea and Hierapohs 

Bato (Bdrciii') 1 The chnnoteer of Amplua- 
raus, was swallowed up by the cartli along vntli 
AsirinxiiAUs — 2 The name of 2 lenders of the 
Pannomans and Dalmatians in their insurrec 
tion m tlie reign of Augustus, A n G Tiberius 
finally subdued Dalmatia, Bato surrendered 
to him in 0 upon promise of pardon, and nccom 
panied him to Italy (Dio Cass lx 32, Ixi H, 
Veil Pat 11 110-115) 

Battladae (BaTTicf5ai),kings of Gyrene during 
8 generations 1 Battus I , of Thera, led a 
colony to Africa at the command of the Delphic 
oracle, xv hich he consulted about Ins stammering 
speech, and founded Gyrene about B c G31 He 
w as the first king of Gyrene, Ins government was 
gentle and just, and after his death in 699 he was 
worshipped as a hero (Hdt iv 167 ,Pind Pyfh 
IV 10, V 89) Accoring to the Schohast on. 



BATTIADES BELISAEIUS IGi 

PinS-ir, tlie fonn-J' r vn'; cn rrhoKas ['and Bclhina, a to"-n m tlieNTV of Lacoma.on 

calloaBittnsl>^canEcfhatv-flsth('titlcofIiibyan | the borders of Arcadia. The snrronndmg dis 
native Inngs — 2 Arccsilatis I , ‘^on o' No 1, 1 tnct v-as callf'd BclminaUs and Bellnnaiit 
xc ^fd B c 5'>3-5S3— 3 EattnsIL, snmamed ' fStrnb p 313 , Pans nii. 85) 

' the Happy,’ son of No 2 reigned B c 56 3-5CO’ I Belesis or Belesys (BeAeo-ir, BeVoi/r), a 
Inins rprgn, Cyrene recei-c-d a great number j Chaldaean. pnest at Babylon, ivho is said, in 
of co’omsts from varons parfo of Greece , and ■ conjnnct'on vnth Arbaces, the iledc, to hare 
in conseqnence of the increased st-ength of Ins ’ overthrown the old Assyrian empire [Abbacls 1 
VingdoTi Battns was able to snbdtie tlie neigh Bchs s afterwards received the satrapy of 
bounng Libyan tnLes, and to d< fefi* A[)nes, Babvlon from Arbaces (Diod ii 24 ) 
king of Egvpt {570>, wjio had <spoased the* Bcigne, one of the three gre it people into 
cause of the Libwns (Hut i" 1501 — 4 Arces which Caesar divides the population of Gaul 
llaUB IL, son of No 3, snmamed ‘ the Oppress Tlie v were bounded on the N by tliePbine, on 
eive,' reigned nlxinl e C 5CO-550 In cone~e the W b, the ocean, on tlic S by the Srqnana 
qneiice o' dirsensions between himself and his ' (Seine) and Matrona (^Mame), and on the E 
bro'hcrs, the latter withdrew f»'om Crrtn', and ’ bv tbc temtonr of the Trenn Tlicy were of 
'fjunded Earca, He was s'mngled bv Ins i German ongin, and bad settled in the conntrv, 
brother or fnend, Ltarchus fHdt iv ICO; — expelling or reducing to subjection the former 
5 Battus IIL, or ‘the L.amc, son of lao 4, inhabitants They were the bravest of the 
rc.gned about r c 550-530 In his tune, inhabitants of Gaol, were snbdned bj Caesar 
Dcmonoi, a Man* ne^n, gave a new cons'i ' after n conrageons resistance, and were the 
tution to the c ty, wl crrhvthe roval po ver was first Galhc people who tlirc"* off the Eoma i 
reduced within verv r^rro '• liiriils-^ Arces 5 dominion The Belgae were subdivided into 
ilaus III, son of No 5, reigneel about p c i the inbes of the Nrrvn, Beliovaci, Ee ri, 
530-514, ~Bs dwvfn from Cm^ne man attempt I Slwssio'-i.s, Horrsi, AIe APn, AnUATicr, and 
to recover tie ancient ro nl pnnieges, but 'others, and the collective force-s of the whole 
reor'ered 1 is kingdom wth the aid of ®amian | nation were mo'o than n mdlion (Caes B G 
aniili’n''s H‘' ende-^'onred to F‘»-ergthen , i l,ii 4, v 24, Stmb p 102) There "'ere also 
himseh by m'’kingfrubmi'e-on to Cambv'ses in j Belgae m the siautli of Bntam, whom Caesa- 
523 He was, however, ag^ in obliged to lea-e j see ms to place in Kent and Sussex, Ptolcmv 
Cvrcnc, he to Alamr, 1 ing of Barer, whose I more inland, in parts of Wilts, Hants, and 
daughter be bad married, anel was there sJun • Somersel (Caes B G v 12 , Ptol ii 3, 28) 
bj the Bartr-e rs end semie C-rt laran er les Ptolemv gives their real settlement, whereas 
(Ifd* m 102-107 )— 7 Battus iV , probably son 1 Caesar six-aks of straj bodies of immigrants 
o' No 0, of whose hfo wc lu'-c no accounts— whom he came acro-c 
8 Arcesilaus 17, p-ob-blv son of No 7, Belgica [Gueia] 

whose nctorr in the clianoi race a* thePytliieii Belgium, the name genernllj applied to the 
games, E c. 400, IS ee'chrate-d bv Pinlsem te mtorr of the Beleovact, and of the tril>es 
4 A and 5 th Pr* him odes At Ills death c]>out dependent upon the latter — namely, the Atre 
45'’, ft popular go-emment wss established bates, Amh am, TeBiocasses, Aulerci, and 
Battiadc* (Cvilij venrs] Cakti Belgium did not include the whole 

Battus (Bi — os), ft sb'plKrd whom Hermes conntrv inlirbitcd by the Belgae, for we find 
turned into a stone, liee’ use bf brole ft promiss the Nervii, Eemi, Ac cipresslj excluded from 
o' fricnce regarding thee ittle stolen bv Hermes it (Caes. 2? G v 24 ) 

{Ov A/e-' II C88' cf Ant Lili 23^ Belisarlus, the greatest general of Justinian, 

Eatulnm, a ‘own m Compati’a (A'trg Jen was a native of Dlyna and of mean extraction 
VI 713, Sil VT I SEC) In A D 534, he o-erthrew the Vandal kingdom 

Baucis rPniLi v'o 1 in Africa, which Had been established bv 

Eauli (B'lrolojjO. collect on o' vilks rather Genscnc about 100 years prevnouslv, and took 
Ulan ft to m, ly’vfen Mis-'num ard Ba ae n , jirisoner the Vandal king, Gelimer, whom he 
Camjvnm Ku in triumph to Constantinople (Procop 

Bavins and XTacvIns, t vo malr-olent I’oet- Vand i 11, n 8) In 535-540, Belisanus 
ns*ers, who nt’acked the prietrj of Virgil and c-arrifd on war against the Goths in Italy, and 
Horace fVerg Bel m 20, Hoe Bpod 10; conquered Sicilv, but he was recalled b, the 
Bazlra or Bezira (BaGpa BifCipoi Bnjwr, jealousv of Justinian In 541-544 he again 
NV. of Pfj^otnir), a citv in the PuropamiHus, earned on war against tlie Goths in Italj 
taken by Alexander on hi= ma’-cli into India- but was again recalled by Justinian, leamng 
Bebryces (BfBpvKx') 1 A mvtlucal p.-ople his victories to lie completed bv liis rival 
in B thvTiiB said to lie of Thracian origin Norses in the complete overthrov of the 
(‘'trab p 295; whose ki tg. Am’ cus, p’ew Pollux Gothic kingdom, and the estAd shment of 
fAPOo-' AfTAj J — 2 A.n I ne ent Jhennn people the exarchate of Eaveima fProcop Goth n C, 
on the coast of the Alediterranean, N and S I ii 30, in 1-32, iv 21) The last victory of 
of the P wenees th'j po- scrsed numer^js ! Be ’’panu-S was gained in repelling an inroad of 
herds of catth ffeil It in 420, Zonar vnii 21) > the Bulgarians, 559 (Tlieonh- 198) In 5G3 he 
Bednacum fCalvatone), a^r-o spell Bebn- [ was accused oi a conspiraev against the life of 
acum and Eetnacum n Fn'oll place m Cisal I Tustinmn , according to a jxipnlar tradition 
pine Gaul, Ijetv 'in Cremona and Verona celc- I fvvlncli re sts merely on the authority of Tzetzes 
b-ated for the defeat V'liof Olho and, a fev 1 in tlic 12th cent, and an aronymous -writer 
months later, of the Vitcllian troops, ' l) C9 of tlie 11th) he was depnved of his property, 
flac. BTief II 43,111 15) Ins eyes were put out, and he v-andcred as a 

Begomtls Lacus (Otlroro), e lake m beggar through Constantinople, but according 
Eordaea of Macedonia fLiv xhi 5*’) to the more authentic "ccount, he ’’■as merelj 

EelbinafBcABua EeABiN-nji; 1 (St George imprisoned for a vear in his ovm palace, and 
^Arhori), an island n the Acgaean sea,ofT the then restored to his honours fTheoph ICO, 198) 

3 coast of Utiea fHdt vnn 12-3, Strab p 375) He died in 3C3 — ^The ston of his blindness and 
— 2 SceBLLFjr’A beggarv — ‘date obolum BAi'-ano’ — though it 

Eekmlna (Bcfr/Aiai, also called BcfmiKa i shonld be rejected absolutely inasmuch^ the 
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silouco of tlic earlier imtors practicnlh contra killed the Chimaera ^\'ltl^ Ins arrows lobatcs, 
dict3it,wat.ro\ne(ll)v some modern writers and thus disappointed, sent Bolloropbon agamst 
Ijopularised bj Marmontel, and it was e%eu tbc Solymi and next against tbo Amazons lu 
said tliat tbo statno m tbe Borgbeso collection, tbesc contests bo w as also viclorioua , and on 
wliicli Winclvelmann showed to represent bis return to Ljcia, bemg attacked bj tbe 
Augustus propitiating Nemesis, was 
Bebsarius begging As a mibtaiv 
commander, and ns tbo preserver of 
tbo empire against barbarian in 
roads, Bebsarius ranks among tbe 
great men of antiquitj Ins private 
life was rendered unattractive by 
av anco and by bis submission to lus 
wife, the infamous Antonina 
BollerSpbon or Belleropbontcs 
(BeA\€poi/)£ii’ or Bt\Kfpo<p6vTr]s), son 
of tbo Corintbian king Glauous and 
Biirj medc and grandson of Sisypbus 
{II VI 15 j, Apollod 1 9, 8) , but ac 
cording to Hjg Fah 191 bo was son 
of Poseidon (cf Sobol ad Pind 01 
\iii liG) Some said tbnt bo was 
origiiinllj called Hi-pponoxis, and re 
ceived the name Bolloropbon from 
blajing tbe Corintbian Bellerus (pro 
bablj a later addition to bis storv, 
manufactured to explain bis name, BoUoropUon taking leave ot rrootua CHamlUoa vases ) 

Sobol ad II 0 155, and Apollod ii 

3) To bo purified from tbo murder bo fled to biav ost Lycians, wliom lobates bad placed m 
Pioetus,vvboso vvafe,AntCa, fell in love vvitb tbo ' ambusb for tbo purpose, Belleropbon slew them 
voung boro , but as bcr offers were rejected by all lobates, now seeing tliat it was bopelesa 
bull, sbe accused bira to bor husband of having 1 to kill tbe boio, gave Inm bis daughter 
made attempts on her honour Other ac I (Pbilonoe, Anticlea, or Cassandra) m marriage, 
counts name tbo vnfo Stbeuoboea Her punish- 1 and made bun lus sucoessoi on tbe tlurono 
mentis related in Apollod ii 3, 3, and was a i BeUeropbon became the father of Isander, 
subject for tbo Stliciieboea of Eunpides She is ' Hippolochus, and Laodamla At last Bellero 
said to have mounted Pegasus and to liav cboen pbon drew upon himself tbe hatred of tbe gods, 
thrown into tbo sea Proetus, unwilling to lull | and, consumed by grief, wandered lonely 
BeUeropbon vv itb bis own bands, sent him to his through tbo Alelan field, av oiding the paths of 
father in law, lobates, lung of Lyoin, with a I men This is all tbnt Homer savs respecting 
letter bogging that tbe messenger should bo ( Belleropbon’s later fate some traditions related 

that be attempted to fiy to bcav en 
upon Pegasus, but that Zeus sent a 
gad fly to sting tbo horse, which 
threw off tbo rider upon tbe eartli, 
who became lame or blind in con 
sequence (Pind Isth n ii, Sobol 
ad 01 xni 90 , Hor Od iv 11, 2G ) 
BeUeropbon was honoured ns a god 
at Corinth (on whoso coins and on 
those of her colonics Pegasus often 
appears), and also in Lycia (Paus n 
2,24, Q Smym x 1G2) — ^As regards 
tbo history and moaning of tbo 
storj , it must bo observed that tbo 
cbaractonstic parts aro tbe con 
nexion w itb Pegasus and tbo fight 
with tbe Chimaera Tbo storj of 
Prootus 13 ono which is often re 
lated of others in much tbe sarno 
form Homer tells nothing of Pega- 
sus it IS not, however, necessary 
to suppose that tbo Pegasus storv is 
ov erywbero post Homeric Homer 
may have adopted tbo Corintbian 
hero for bis Lyciaii romance before 
tbe connexion with Pegasus was 
fully established for it is clear that 
tbo local Corintbian mjdbs com 
billed tbo two at some time or 
otlier 111 BeUeropbon some too 
merolj a sun god alnii to P< ivous. 
stress on bis descent from Glauciis,a 
id Poseidon, combining tins with the 
Pegasus from Poseidon , tbe winged 
. sav, evmbolisos tbo clonds, and toe 
tbo Cbmiacra, a tbunderstona ir 
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wliicli Brllcrophon, the hta''enlv rider, ^]c'=lro^B 
the c\ il < loin, nt-t of the ctorm [Sec further 
under Cmiiuiu nud TtioURh 

Bi.1Icrophon ib romt times reprecenled ns nn 
nnned •s\amor, lie most commonlt apiwnrp, 
■a hen mounted onPignsns, eiid in chlninMi nnd 
pehusiiB, aith a. ppear in liis npht h ind 

Belli, n, Celtibenan i>eople in llnpinii Tnr 
r’conensn,. 

BcUona (ontrumlh Bni Horn \ air Ij Jj \ 
7"’i the Roman pcxlih -i of war, \vn prohahlj n 
Sal’ine diMnita =Ni no, Inf v ife of 'liars or tl e 
pcis-nnif cation of hi poa er (''t e If ai!« } ‘'he 
Ins nil the nttnb it> s of Emo in the hl<ri 
turo iii'lmncid h Gr. <1 , fnllcminp Mars with 
arcapons or df'cnlied ns eminl anth iv hifynlv 
PcouriTi (Verp .Ir) 'in 7011 Diinnf; tin 
Sami it. avars in n e i'l. Ijip Claudius C(i< cii 
aoviil a fniplo to h>r, aahuh a\a tneUd in 
the Campus llar'ns out idi tin romtnmn, 
ar a diitvof trouhh iLia X-IO, Oa J’lisf vi 
10'') A fnrthc' d( at !opi i< lit crim fro n 
JIner nfle- th Mi'hrd »lic aa ars and the attn 

hill sot the {m-ldi. s of Coma n fa noon )_o<lu< st 
larii n aa Ar (, aid* ^al Wi re tr uis'f rr< d to Bt Hoim 
!!• 1 CO tin f n-t e eh me*! r o*' the Ih llonorii, 
her pit s‘Sj w)io aaemii'c/l thirnsilai-- in th< 
p-,'ces'-io*is, a“ nd< d a th tniinis ts nnd ejni 
I'L (I'lul S n *'tr h p Tihtill i 
■i". 'tar* XI 07, Imran i 7t',') 

Bellovaci, th'* most j^iacrfulof tin Belt. a', 
dn'''', m 111 1 tr’emi it'' I /MU', lir'a'Cii *In‘ 


'Herodotus (a 7) identifies her aailh Artemis 
As a goddess of hpht she aaas honoured with a 
torch -ICO at the Bewhdeta ni the Peirncus, 
[avitli the pcciilmnta, doubtless Tlirncian, that 
1 it cans a mounted nee [D;cf Ajti b\ Lam- 
jj/iffe/Zroniifi ] 

j Bcnovcntuin (Brncicnto), a tomi in Sam 
j mum on the Appni 'Vn, at tlic juiicUon of the 
j two anllcas through avhieh the Sabatus nnd 
Cdlor tloaa, fomitrlj called Maleaeutum or 
’ MaCJcn-oi (probahla from an original Jfalocis) 

' It aaas one of the mo t ancient toanis in Italj, 
ilisaiiig h, on founded, according to tradition, 
i laa Diemaede In the Samnito avars it aaas sub 
j dtied ha the Romans, avlio sent a colonj thither 
I m I c nnd changed its name Malcacntum 
I into Bencaentnm (Lia ix 27, Pest sa Bciic 
iitiitti)) It aaas colonised n second time, by 
\ugn**iis, and vraa liciicc called Coloma Julia 
( oncoraia Augusta Pchx (Sir \.h p 270, Orel! 
*^>71 The modem toavn has si vornl Roman 
r. Ill 1 ns, aniiang others a Iruiinphal arch of 
Tr ij 1 1 

Berecyntln [RiirA] 

BfrenSce {Tirpnih-n), a 'Macedonic form of 
Pl-rcntCf {itepeiiMj) le “ Bringing Yictora ” — 
1 A d aneht' r of La„os, first the aaufe of an 
ob riire Miuadonian, and nftcnvnrdaof Ptolcnij 
I fiot^r, aaho fell in loae aaith her aa hen she 
einii to Pgapt in atti ndnncc on his hndc 
Liiradico, Ant inib r s daughter Shea as celo 
bratid for her iieautv and airtue, nnd aaas the 


Sill' Oisi , ‘hi nine and Lr' h In Cmsir't 
1 1 ' » ihra could hni J lfw>,(VOO nn n into llo 
firil hut th> V aai'x s iLhi'd ha Cm ar aaith 
*’if rtht ” Belgae (Caa J’ (j ii -t.t*, an '‘>i 

BelcnorBaeloa(n''ii,Ila/Xii,nr RoVo a, 
Pn ), *a re ajva't to cn in IJi pani" Ba< taea on a 
rvi ref the rani' na netnr a JiurhatrjA^u usual 
jdaeo for rro ' iig <> e r to 1 ngt in ''Intira tania 
ts'nb p HO) 

Btlua (115 >rt) an rf Po ' idnn ai d L ban or 
! «r not! e, tavin h'utl ' r of At' nor, : ml f itln r 
of A vp'us and 1) irtis (Vixilloel ii 1, -1, 
Ildt an ri,Pan'’ iv 21, eh Siqpl 'llh) 
III a,a< jsrojs rl_ the im'ional d< ila o* aanous 
^e nit c m,nnr aror’hippi d m Baal or B'l, 
■and ml h i rmi' 'un' s idi nlifl' d ha the Orte] i 
a i*h /eiis a-is il o ra gardc'l as the mice tral 
hem of llior' iia'ion* fro n aehoni tin h g< nds 
ebon* h ni an re t'-iam plnnbal to (>rti'eo anti 
th* n hat ami miX' d up anth f irn h iiia ths 

Belus fliijAos AiiAr Ann rig n rner of 
Phi> me a n mg nt tin ff>ot of 71 Cannel, and 
falling into 11 sea chn to the C of Plol'inaie 
t ■Ifrri e. li'hra* al for tin ‘radit on that its tint 
n.ind Iir*,* hd the Phoenicians to tin iiiaontion 
<,1 fPhn a 77) 

Beniacns Lacus [Lano di Oarda), a lale m 
‘hi N of Bala fGalha Traiir]! idnnti), ont of 
alnch tin '’Imciiis jleavrfV'rg Georg ii ICO, 
-ten X 207, Plin in Lll) 

BcndiR (I’fiSfi, n«! 57oor) la Tliracmn ( oddess 
arho'ij aaorship a ne lat iin earla ]»' taoal intro 
duced into Attica Ijj Tliraeian nicloeci (Plat 
Itrp '27^ Sinai) j) 170, llesjch flu) Liay 
fxxxani 11) nil iiltonn a t' inph in her honour 
ni ar tlnj dliriic nn nahnin, nt 180 Sha aaas 
idenlifii d h\ Un Gn i hs aaith Artemis and aaith 
Ihcata for rt lasoiir winch nrf < iisila" undcrctooal 
it hhi) aaii' , ns iia si ah d, a goddi s of the moon 
end also of hunting among the d hracmmi The 
< jnlhi t of the Tiini' lan B/iidm avns ^'i\oyxos 
iCrntin ap Jleia/h), alnch, according to 
III sarhiUB, ngnirif I i itln r Ihi) liuntrr s,; or th< 
g/xlaltBS aalio, hi I Herat') (llcfi Th 410), nignB 
liolh in earth nnd in heaarli It ih clear that 


moth' r of Ptol' na II Pluladolphiis (Pans i 
r. Pint •» , duet x\i 2, Tlipocr xan 

I .1) — 2 Dam lit' rof Ptoloma II Phil adolphuB, 
[nnd aai'e of Anliochus Thco«, king of Sana, 
[aaho d aori'd Laodiec in order to marra her, 
nr 2S8 On the death of Ptolema, nc 217, 
Anlioehtis rec ailed Laodicc, aaho notaaithstand 
ing < aiis' d liim to 1>e poisoned, nnd murdered 
rareiiit' and her eon (\t'i' II p 45, Just xxaii 
1) — 3 Daughter of 7Ingas, Hug of Cyreno, nnd 
aaifoof Ptolemj in Euerg/tos Sho a^as puu 
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All. Ill 

to d' alh ha her son Ploli mv Philopator on 
Ills ncc' ssioii to the throne, 221 The famous 
hair of Btrenici , aalneh rIio dedicated for her 
hupb ind h safe return from bin SjTiau expedi- 
tion m the temple of Arsinoo at Zcphjnum, 
aaas wild to liiaac hceonio a constellation It 
aais C'dihrialed ha Callimachus in a pocir, of 
aalneh aaehaai a translation bj Catullus (Tust 
xiai 8, XXX I, Polab a ,!C, xa 27) — 4 Other 
aai e ealli d Clropnlra, daughter of Plolomy 
A HI Lathanis, siiccicdcd licr father on the 
Ihrom , nc SI, and married Ptolema X (Alex 
nndt r II ), hut aaar murdered hj licr husband 
iiineteon dnas after lier marriage (PauB 1 9, 
Appinn, R (J 1 111) — 5 Daughter of Ptolemy 
\1 Aiili tos, and eldest Bister of the famous 
Cleopatra, aaiis placed on the throne bj the 
vVlexnndriiies avhou thej droac out lier father. 



BEEENTCE 

B C 68 She next married Archelaus, but was 
put to death with her hubband, when Gabimns 
restored Anletes, 65 (Dio Cass 'ccsix 12, 
65-58 , Pint Ant 8 ) — 6 Sister of Herod the 
Great, married Anstobulus, who was put to 
death, B c 6 She afterwards went to Rome, 
where she spent the remainder of her hfe She 
was the mother of Agnppa I — 'I Daughter of 
Agnppa I , married her uncle Herod, kmg of 
Chalcis, by whom she had two sons Alter the 
death of Herod, aj) 48, Berenice, then twenty 
years old, lived with her brother Agnppa H , 
not without suspicion of mcestuous commerce 
with him She gained the love of Titus, who was 
onl} withheld from makmg her his wife by fear 
of offendmg the Romans by such a step (Juv vi 
168 ^ Tac Hist u 2, 81 , Dio Gass Iwi 16, 18) 
Berenice (Bepeylio] Bepevnceur), the name of 
several cities of the period of the Ptolemies 
1 Formerly Eziongeber (Ru Tir Akabah), m 
Arabia, at the head of the Smus Aelamtes, or 
E branch of the Red Sea (Joseph Ant viii 
6 ) — 2 In Upper Egypt (for so it was con- 
sidered, though it lay a httle S of the parallel 
of Syene), on the coast of the Red Sea, on a 
gulf called Smus Immundus (ajcaBapros kSKttos, 
now Foul Bay), where its rums are still visible 
It was named after the mother of Ptolemy II 
Philadelphns, who built it, and made a road 
hence to Coptos, so that it became a chief em 
ponnm for the commerce of Egypt with Arabia 
and India Under the Romans it was the 
residence of a praefectuB (Strab pp 770,815) — 
3 B Panchrysos (B —dyxpvaos or tj Kara 2a 
fias), on the Red Sea coast m Aethiopia, con 
siderably S of tlie above , so called from the 
neighbonrmg gold mines worked by the Egyp- 
tians (Strab p 771 , Phn vi 170 ) — 4. B Epi- 
dlres (B M Afiprjs), on the Prom, Dira, on the 
W side of the entrance to the Red Sea {Straits 
of Bab el-Mandeb) (Strab p 769 ) — S {Ben 
Ghaa, Ru ), in Cyrenoica, formerly Hesperis 
{'Kcrrepls), the fabled site of the Gardens of the 
Hespendes, a colony of Arcesilas IV It took 
its later name from the wife of Ptolemy ITT. 
Euergetes, and was the westernmost of the five 
cities of the Lybian Pentapohs 

Bergistani, a people m the NE of Spam 
between the Iberus and the Pyrenees, whose 
capital was Bergium (Liv xxxiv 16, 21) 

Bergomum (Bergomas, atis Bergamo), a 
town of the Orobii m Galha Cisalpma, between 
Comum and Brma, afterwards a municipium 

Bemuus hlons (tIi Bep^uor upas Verna), a 
mountam m Macedonia between the Hahacmon 
and Ludias (Hdt viii. 188 , Strab p 830 , Bora, 
Liv xlv 29) 

Ber5e (Bepihj) 1 A Trojan woman, wife of 
Doryclus, whose form Iris assumed when she 
persuaded the v omen to set fire to the ships of 
Aeneas m Sicily (Verg Aen v 620) 2 A 

Nereid (Verg Georg iv 841) — 3 Daughter of 
Adorns and Aphrodite 

Beroea (Bepoia, also Beppoia, Bepdij Bepoifvs, 
BepaiaTos) 1 {Verna), one of the most ancient 
towns of Macedonia, on one of the lower ranges 
of Mt Bermius, and on the Astraeus, a tributary 
of the Hahacmon, S'W of Pella, and abonttwenti 
miles from the sea Itv as attacked nnsuccess- 
fuUy by the Athenians, under Calhas, who de- 
viated from their hne of march between Pjdna 
and Potidaea (Thnc i 61) — 2 {Bcna) a town 
m the mtenor of Thrace, was under the later 
Roman empire, together mth Phihppopohs, 
one of the most important military posts (Amm 
Marc svni 4, joixi 9) — 3 {Aleppo or Haleb), a. 
4.own m Syria, near Antioch, enlarged by Seleu 
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cus Nicator, who gave it the Macedonian name 
of Beroea (Strab p 751 , Procop B P n 7) It 
IS called Helbon or Chelbon m Ezekiel (xrviL 
18), and Chalep m the Byzantine writers, a 
name still retamed m the modem Haleb, for 
which Europeans have substituted Aleppo 
Berosus {Bypourds or Bypaitrads), a pnest of 
Belns at Babylon, hved m the reign of An 
tiochus EL (b c 261-246), and wrote m Greeka 
history of Babyloma in three books (called 
Ba$v\u!ViKd, and sometimes XoASaova or imo 
p(ai XaXdaTKaf) It embraced the earhest tra- 
ditions about the human race, a description of 
Babylonia and its population, and a chrono 
logical hst of its kings down to the tune of the 
great Cyrus Berosus says that he denved the 
materials for his work from the archives m the 
temple of Belus The work itself is lost, but 
considerable fragments of it are preserved m 
Josephus, Eusebius, Syncellus, and the Chns 
tian Fathers , and even these remnants are of 
great value — Fditions By Richter, Lips 1825, 
and m DiioVeFragmenta Histoncoriim Grae 
corum, vol u Pans, 1848 
BerytUB {BypvrSs Bypvrios Beirut, Ru), 
one of the oldest seaports of Phoemcia, stood 
on a promontory near the mouth of the nver 
Magoras {Nahr Beirut), half way between 
Byblus and Sidon It was destroyed by the 
Svnan king Tryphon (b c 140), and restored by 
Agnppa under Augustus, who made it a colony 
It afterwards became a celebrated seat of learn 
mg (Strab p 756 ) 

Besa [Akttsoopous] 

Bessi, a fierce and powerful Thracian people, 
who dwelt along the whole of Mt Haemns as 
far as the Enxine After the conquest of Mace 
donia by the Romans (b c 168), me Bessi were 
attacked by them, and subduei (Hdt vu 111, 
Strab p 818 , Liv max 58 ) 

Bessus {Byacros), satrap of Baetna under 
Danns HL, seized Danus soon after the battle 
of Arbela, b c 331 Pursued by AJesonder m 
the foUowmg year, Bessus put Danus to death, 
and fled to Baetna where he assumed the title 
of kmg He was betrayed bv two of his 
followers to Alexander, who put him to death 
(Curt V 7, vn 3, 10 , Aman, m 19, 28 ) 
Bestia, Calpumius 1 L , tnbune of the 
plebs, b c 121, and consul 111, when he earned 
on war against Jngurtha, but having received 
large bnbes he concluded a peace witli the 
Nuimdian kmg On his return to Rome he 
was m consequence accused and condemned 
(Sail Jug 27, 40, 65, Cic Brut 34, Appiau, 
B C i 87) — 2 L , one of the Catihnanan con 
spirators, b c 63, was at the time tnbunus 
plebis designatus, and not actually tnbime ns 
Sallust says. In 49 he was aedde, and m 57 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the praetor 
ship, notwithstondmg his bnbery, for which 
oSence he was brought to tnal in the following 
year and condemned, although defended by 
Cicero ^(Sall Cat 17,43, Appian, B Cu 8) 
Betasii, a people in GaUia Belgica, between 
the Tungn and Nerm, in the neighbourhood of 
Beete in Brabant (Tac Hist iv 56, 66) 

Beudos VetUB {Aghigt Kara), a town of Plirv 
gia five miles from Synnada, between that 
town and Anabura, mentioned in the march of 
Monhus (Liv vxxnii 16) Its name Yetus 
probably is opposed to the newer Synnada 
Bezira [Bazhia ] 

Bianor 1 Also called Oenns or Auenus, 
son of Tibens and Manto, is said to have built 
the town of Mantua, and to have called it after 
hiB mother (Serv ad Aen s 193) — 2 A Bithy 
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luan, the author of twenty one epigrams m the 
Greek Anthology, hved unddr Augustus and 
Tihenus 

Bias {Bfoj) 1 Son of Amythaon, and brother 
of the seer Melampus He married Pero, 
daughter of Neleus, whom her father had re- 
fused to give to any one unless he brought him 
the oxen of Ipluclns These Melampus obtained 
by hiB courage and skill, and so won the prut 
cess for his brotlier Melampus also gamed for 
Bias a third of the kingdom of Argos, in con- 
sequence of his curmg the daughters of Proetus 
and the other Argive women of their mad 
ness (PauB iv SG , Hdt ix 34 , Oif xv 
225 ) — 2 Of Pnene m Ionia, one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece, flourished about B c 550 He 
IS the reputed author of (piXelv iis [u(rr]crovras 
(Anst Mhet u 18 , cf Soph Aj 080 , Cic de 
Am 16, 59 , Diog Laert i 84, 88) He also 
advised his countrymen, hard pressed by Cyrus, 
to abandon their city and settle in Sardinia 
Bxhaculns, M Forius, aBoman poet, bom at 
Cremona, b c 103, -wrote iambics, epigrams, and 
a poem on Caesar’s Gauhsh wars , the opemng 
hne m the latter poem is parodied by Horace 
Fiirius hihernaa cana ntve conspuet Alpcs ' 
Sat u 5,41) Bibaculushad written ‘Jupiter’Ac , 
m hiB poem, in which he praised Caesar, attack- 
ing him later in his career, probably because 
he aimed at the monarchy It is probable that 
Bibaculus also wrote a poem entitled Aetlnopia, 
containing an account of the death of Memnon 
by Achilles, and that the turgidus Alpinus of 
Horace (Sat i 10, 36) is no other than Bibacu- 
lus, as Aero asserts Porphyno, however, says 
that this refers to a Comehus Alpinus so that 
the matter remams doubtful He is mentioned 
also m Quint i. 1, 96, Phn praef 24, and 
from Suet Gramm 4 it may be gathered that 
he hved to a great age, and may therefore have 
been livmg when Horace -wrote his Satires 
The attacks of Horace against Bibaculus may 
probably be owing to the fact that the poems 
of Bibaculus contamed insults against the 
Caesars (Tac Ann iv 34) 

Bibracte (Auiun), the chief town of the 
Aedm m Gallia Lugduncnsis, afterwards Angus 
todunum (Caes S G i 23) 

Bibrax (BiSvre), a town of the Kemi in Gal 
ha Belgica, not far from the Aisne 
BIbulus, Calpumius 1 M , curule oedile 
B c 65, praetor 62, and consul 59, in each of 
which years he had C Juhus Caesar as his 
colleague He was a staunch adherent of the 
anstocratical party, but was unable m his 
consulship to resist the powerful combination 
of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus After an m- 
effectual attempt to oppose Caesar's agrarian 
law, he -withdrew from the popular assembhes 
altogether , whence it was said m joke, that it 
was the consulship of Juhus and Caesar (Suet 
Jul 9, 49 , Cic pro Dom 15 , ad Att u 19, 
20 ) In 61 Bibuljs was proconsul of Syria , 
and in the civil war he commanded Pompey's 
fleet in the Adriatic, but -without success, for 
Caesar succeeded in crossing the Adriatic 
Bibulus then kept the sea to prevent other 
forces of Caesar from foUowmg, and died near 
Corcyra b c 48, before the battle of Dyr 
rachium (Caes B O m 5-18, Dio Cass xh 
48) He married Porcia, the daughter of Cato 
Uticensis, by whom he had three sons, two of 
whom were murdered by the soldiers of Gabi- 
mus, m Egypt, 60 — 2 L , son of No 1, was a 
youth at Ins father’s death, and was brought 
up by M Brutus, who married his mother 
Porcia, and whose memoirs he -wrote ^lut 
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Brut 18, 23) He fought -with Brutus at the 
battle of Phihppi m 42, but he was afterwards 
pardoned by Antony, whose legate he was m 
Syna He died there B c 31, shortly before 
the battle of Actium (Appian, B O w 38, 
104, 136, V 132) 

Bidis (Bidinus, Bidensis), a small town m 
Sicily, "W of Syracuse (Cic Yerr u 22 , Plin 
in 91) 

Biennus (Viano), a town of Crete, S of Mt 
Dicte and E of Gortyna 

Bigerra (Becerra ?), a town of the Oretani 
m Hispama Tarraconensis (Liv xxi 41) 

Bigemones orBigem, a people mAqmtama 
near the Pyrenees, whose name remains m 
Bigorre (Caes B G iii 27) Their capital was 
Turba, now Tarbes 

BilbUis (Gerro de Bamhola), a to-wn of the 
Celtiben in Hispama Tarraconensis, and a 
mumcipium with the surname Augusta, on the 
nver Salq, also called Bilbdis (Xalon), was the 
birthplace of the poet Martial, and was cele- 
brated for its manufactones in iron and gold 
(Strab p 162 , Phn \-xxiv 144 , Mart i. 49, iv 
65, X 103) 

BiUaens (BiWdios Filiyas), a nver of Bi- 
thynia, nsing m the Hypii M , and fallmg into 
the Pontns Euxmus 20 stadia (2 geog miles) E 
of Tium Some made it the boundary between 
Bithynia and Paphlagoma, but it lies east of 
the stnet Bithyman boundary 

Bingium (Bingen), a to-wn on the Ehine in 
Galha Belgica (Tac Hist iv 70, Amm Marc 
xviii 2) 

Bion (Blwr) 1 Of Smyrna, a bucolic poet, 
about B c 280 he spent the last years of his 
hfe m Sicily, where he was poisoned He was 
older than Mosohus, who laments his imtimely 
death, and calls himself the pupil of Bion 
(Mosch Id lu ) Bion is best known to us from 
ms lament for Adonis He is refined, and his 
versification fluent and elegant, but he is infenor 
to Theocritus m strength and depth of feehng 
— Editions, mcluding Moschus, by Jacobs, 

1 Gotha, 1795 , "Wakefield, London, 1795 , Har- 
tung, 1868, Ahrens, 1875 — 2 Of Borysthenes, 
near the mouth of the Dmeper, flourished about 
B c 250 He was sold as a slave, when young, 
and received his hberty from his master, a rhe- 
torician He studied at Athens, and embraced 
the later Cyrenaic philosophy, as expounded by 
Theodobub He hved a considerable time at 
the court of Antigonus Gonatas, kmg of Mace 
donia Bion was noted for his sharp sayings, 
whence Horace speaks of persons delighting 
Bioneis sermonibus et sale nigro (Epist u 
2, 60 , cf Cic Tusc ui 26 , Athen p 591) 

Birtha (Detr), on the Tigris, below Zenobia, 
was a fortress built by Alexander (Ptol v 18 , 
Amm. Marc xx 7, 17) 

Bisaltltt (BicraKrla Bt(rd\rT)s), a distnet m 
Macedoma on the "W bank of the Strymon 
The Bisaltae were Thracians, and at the mva- 
sion of Greece by Xerxes (b c 480) they were 
ruled by a Thracian prince, who was mdepen 
dent of Macedonia, but at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war they were subject to Mace 
donia (Hdt -vu 115, vm 116 , Thuc iv 109) 

Bisanthe (BicrdvBri BitravBrirds Bodosto), 
subsequently JBhaedestum or Bliaedestus, a 
town m Thrace on the Propontis, -with a good 
harbour, was founded by the Samians, and was 
in later tunes one of the great bulwarks of the 
neighbounng Byzantium (Hdt -vii 137, Procop 
de Aedif i\ 9) 

Bistones (Btarores), a Tliracian people be- 
tween Mt Ehodope and the Aegean sea, on the 
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lake Bistonis m the neighbourhood of Abdora, 
tlirough whose land Xerxes marched on hia in 
1 asion of Greece (n c 480) — hhom the n orship 
of Dionysus in Thrace the Baccluc women aio 
called Bisfoii Wes (Hdt mi 110, Strab p 331, 
Plin IV 42 , Hor Od ii 19, 20 ) 

Bithynia (BiOwvfa BiBwSs), a district of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the W by Mysia and Mt 
Olympus, on the N by the Pontus Euxinus, 
on the E by Paplilagoma, and on the S by 
Phrygia Epictetus and Galatia, was possessed 
at an early peiiod by Thracian tribes from the 
ncighboiuhood of the Strymon, called Thyni 
(Oueof) and Bithymi (BiOuvoi), of whom the 
former diielt on the const, the latter in the 
interior The earlier inhabitants, who had been 
subdued by the Thiacinn immigiants and had 
amalgamated iMth them, were the Bedrices, 
Caucoves, and MvodoiiES, and in the NE part 
of the district the Mablii,dyi}i (Hdt i 28, mi 
76, Strab pp 541,563) The country was sub 
dued by the Ly dians, and aftenvards became a 
part of the Persian empire under Cyrus, and was 
governed by the satraps of Phrygia During 
the dechne of the Persian empire, the N part 
of the country became mdependent, under nati\ e 
princes, called evapxoi, who resisted Alexander 
and his successors, and established a kingdom, 
winch IS usually considered to begm with Zi 

{ loetes (about b c 287) or Ins son Nicomedes I 
n c 278), and winch lasted till the death of 
Nicomedes HI (b o 74), who bequeathed his 
kmgdom to the Romans (Appinn, B 0 \ 111 , 
Liv JBp 93) It was at first a separate province, 
but m 65 was combmed with Pontus, forming 
one province which extended to the Halys, and 
included at first Amisus, bouig divided by 
Pompey into 11 districts (Pint Pomp 88 , Liv 
Ep 102 , Strab p 641) It was gov emed by a 
propraetor at first, by a proconsul after 27 (Dio 
Cass hii 18 , Tac Ann i 74, xvi 18), wuth the 
designation Bithyma Pontus It was taken 
back mto the imperial yurisdiction by Trayan, 
who sent Plmy the Younger wuth the title Icga- 
tus pro praetorc About a d 380 Theodosius 
divided the combmed provinces into Bithyma 
and Pontica prima Bithyma was a fertile 
country, mtersected with wooded mountains, 
the highest of which was the Mysian Olympus, 
on its S border Its cluef rivers were the 
Sangaetus and the Bujiaeus its chief towns 
Nicomedia,Chalcedon, Heracleia, Prusa, Nicaea, 
and Dascyhum 

Bith^ium (Bifluriov Bolx), aft Claudio- 
polis, a city of Bithyma, the birthplace of Ha 
drian’s favourite Antmous (Dio Cass Ixix 11) 
Blton {BItoiv), a mathematician, the author 
of an extant work on Military Machines 
(KaracTKeval voXifitKciv opyavicv Ka\ KaTaweAri 
kZv), whose history is unknowm Edited in 
Wesoher’s Poliorcctica, Pans, 1867 
Blton and CleoblS (KAEofiis),Bonsof Cydippe, 
a pnestess of Hera at Argos They were cele 
brated for their affection to their mother, 
whose chariot they once dragged dunng a 
festival to the temple of Hera, a distance of 46 
stadia The pnestess piayed to the goddess to 
grant them what was best for mortals , and 
during the night they both died while asleep 
in the temple (Hdt i 31 , Pans u 20 , Cic 
Tusc 1 47, Val Max v 4) 

Bituitus, in inscnptions Betultus, king of 
the Arverni in Gaul, yomed the AUobroges in 
their war against the Romans Both the 
Arverm and the AUobroges w ere defeated, b c 
■'‘’ 1 at the confluence of the Rhone and the 
"" by Q Fabius Maximus Bituitns was 
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subsequently taken pnsoner and sent to Rome 
(Liv Ep 61 , VeU Pat ii 10 ) 

Bituriges, a numerous and powerful Celtic 
people in Galha Aquitanica, had in early tunes 
the supremacy over the other Celts in Gaul 

i Liv V 34) Tlicy were divided into, 1 Bit 
/Ubi, separated from the Camutos and Aedni 
by the Liger, and bounded on the S by the 
Lemovicos, in the country of the modem 
Bourges , their capital was Avahicuvi (Strab 
p 190 Cass B G V 11 15 ) 2 Bit Vmsoi or 
XJbisci on the Gaiumna their capital was 
BimniGALA 

Blaesns, C Sempronius, consul with Cn 
Servihus Caepio, b c 258, in the 1st Punic war 
The two consuls sailed to the coast of Africa, 
and on their return were ov ertaken ofi Cape 
Pahnurus by a tremendous storm, in which 
160 slnps perished (Polyb i 39) 

Blacsus, Junius 1 Governor of Parmoma 
nt the death of Augustus, a d 14, when the 
formidable insurrection of the legions broke 
out in that prov inco He obtained the govern 
ment of Afnca in 21, where he gamed a victory 
over Tacfarinas On the fall of his uncle 
Soyanus in 81, ho was deprived of the priestly 
offices which he held, and in 36 put an end to 
his own life, to avoid falling by the hand of the 
executioner (Tac Ann i 16, in 72, v 7,vi 40, 
Dio Cass Ivui 4 , Veil Pat ii 126 ) — 2 Son 
of the abov e, who died with his father — 3 Pro 
bably n grandson gov emor of Gallia Lugdu 
nensis ad 70, an adherent of Vitelhns, but 
poisoned by him on a suspicion of Ins wealth 
and populnnty (Tac Eist i 69, ii 69, iii 38 ) 
Blanda 1 (Blanos), a town of the Laeetani 
m Hispinia Tarracoiiensis — 2 {St Btasio), a 
town m Lucania 

Blandus, a towm on the borders of Cappa- 
docia and Pontus, on the road from Sebastoia 
to Melitona, 23 miles from the former 

Blanacnm {Blerijk), a town of the Menapn 
on tho Mosa or ilfaas 

Blascon {Brescou), a small island m tho 
Galhcus Sinus, off the town of Agatha 
Blaslo, M Helvius, praetor B c 197, defeated 
the Celtiben in Spam, and took Hhtnrgi (Liv 
xxxii 27) 

Blaundus [Sulennanh), a town of Lydia 
(sometimes reckoned in Plirygia) , it formed 
part of the conventus of Sardis It stood on 
the river Hippounos between Tnpohs and 
Trayanopohs There are fine architectural 
remains The supposed Blades of Mysia near 
Ancyra (Strab p 567) is probably a loose re 
ference to this place 

Blavla {Blaye), a town of the Santones, m 
Galha Aquitamca, on the Garumna 

Blemyes (BA^iuf^j 'B\f gyves), an Aethiopion 
people, on the borders of Upper Bgyrpt, to 
which their predatory incursions were very 
troublesome in the times of the Roman em- 
perors (Strab p 819, Vit Aurchan 88, Procop 
B Fers i 19) 

Blera (Bleranus Bicda), a town m Etruna, 
on the Via Clodia, between Forum Clodii and 
Tuscania there are many remains of the 
ancient town and of Etruscan tombs at Bteda 
(Strab p 226) , 

Blosius or Blosslus, the name of a nohm 
family in Cnmpama — One of this family, O 
Blosius of Cumae, was a philosopher, a disc^le 
of Antipater of Tarsus, and a fnend of lib 
Gracchus After the death of Gracchus (b c 
133) he fled to Aristonicus, king of Pergamus, 
and on the conquest of Aristonicus by tiie 
Romans, Blosius put an end to his own hfe lor 


boadicea 

/ear of falling into tlie bands of the Romans 
(Cic do Am 11, 37 , Pint Tib Gracch 20 ) 
Boadicea, more correctly spelt Bondicca, 
queen of the Iceni in Britain, having been 
sbamefully treated by the Romans, who violated 
her ti\o daughters, incited an insuneetion of 
the Britons against then oppiessors duiing the 
absence of Suetonius Pauliiius, the Roman go 
vemor, on on expedition to the island of Mona 
She took the Roman colonies of Camulodunuin, 
Londmium, and other places, and slew nearly 
70,000 Romans and their allies She was at 
length defeated by Suetonius Pauhnus, and put 
an end to her own life, AD G1 (Tac Ann xiv 
81, Agr 16 , Dio Cass Ixii 1-12 ) 

Boagrius (Boa')pios), a rnei in Locris, also 
called Manes, flons past Thioniuni into the 
Sinus Mahacus 

Bocchns {bSkxos) 1 King of Mauretania, 
and father-ui law of Jugurtha, with nhom at 
first he made war against the Romans, but 
vhom he afterwards delivered up to Sulla, the 
quaestor of Manus, n c lOG (Sail Jug 80- 
120 , Plut Mar 8-32) — 2 Son of the preced- 
ing, reigned along -with his brother Bogudes 
over Mauretania Bocchus and Bogudes 
assisted Caesar in his war against the Pom 
peians in Afnca, no 4G , and in 45 Bogudes 
joined Caesar in hisnar m Spam After the 
murder of Caesai, Bocchus sided with Octa 
vianus, and Bogudes with Antony 'When 
Bogudes was in Spam in 88, Bocchus usurped 
the sole goi ernment of Mauretania, m which 
ho was confirmed bj Octananus Ho died 
about 88, and Ins kingdom became a Roman 
province Bogudes had pre\ lously betaken bun 
self to Antony, and n as killed on the capture 
of Methonc by Agrippa in 81 (Appmn, B G 

II OC, 11 64 , Dio Cass xhuu 45, \li\ 88 ) 
Bodenens or Bodincus [Padus ] 

Bodotrla or Boderia Aestuarlum (Fii th of 

Forth), an aestuarj on the E coast of Scot 
land (Tac Agr 28) 

Boeae (Boiaf Boidrijs Vatka), a town in 
the S of Lacomca, near C Malea (Strab p 
3G4 , Pans i 27, in 22) 

Boebe (BofBi? Boifieuj), a town m Pelasgiotis 

III Thessalj , on tlio "IV shore of the lake Boe 
beiB (Karla), into which seieral rivers of 
Tliessalj flow (17 n 712, Hdt vn 129, Strab 
pp 430, 441j 

Boedronuus (BorjSpSgios), ‘ the helper in dis 
tress,’ a surname of Apollo at Athens, because 
he had assisted the Athenians (See Diet of 
Ant art Boedromia ) 

Boenoa [Epiiyiia] 

Boeotia (Boicorla BoicotSs part ol Jjivadza), 
a district of Greece, bounded N bj Opuntian 
Loens, E by the Euboean sea, S by Attica, 
Megans, and the Connthian Gulf, and "W by 
Phocis It IS nearly surrounded by mountains 
namely. Helicon and Parnassus on the W , 
Cithaeron and Pames on the S , the Opuntian 
mountains on the N , and a range of mountains 
along the whole sea coast on the E The 
country contains several fertile plains, of which 
the tw o most important were the valley of the 
Asopus m tho S , the inhabitants of which 
were called Parasopii, and the vallej of the Ce 
phissus m the N (the upper part, however, 
belonged to Phocis), the inhabitants of which 
were called Epicephisii In the former i alley 
the chief towns were Thebae, Tanagua, Tiie- 
SPIAE, ard Plataeae , in the lattei the chief 
towns were Okchomentjb, Chaeiionea, Cokonea, 
Lebadea, and Haliaiitus , the latter valley 
included the lake Copais The surface of 
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Boeotia is about 1080 square miles The 
atmosphere was damp and thick, to which 
circumstance some of the ancients attiibuted 
the duUness of the Boeotian intellect, with 
which the Athenians fiequently made meiry , 
but the deficiency of the Boeotians m tins 
respect was moie probably owing, as has been 
well lemarked, to the extiaordmarj fertilitj of 
their country, which probably depressed their 
inteUectual and moral energies — In the eaihest 
legendary times Boeotia was mhabited by i an 
ouB tubes, the Aones (whence the country was 
called Aonia), Temmices, Hyantes, Leleges, 
Ac (Strab p 401 , Pans ix 6) Orchomenus 
was inhabited by the powerful tribe of the 
Minyans, and Thebes by the Cadmeans, the 
reputed descendants of CjIDmus It is pro 
bable that the whole of Boeotia then formed 
two pnncipalities, one subject to Orchome- 
nus (the older city of the two), tlie othei 
to Thebes The Boeotians or Arnaeans who 
conquered both these cities were an Aeolian 
people, who originally occupied Ame in 
Thessaly, from which they were expelled by 
the Thessahans, according to Thuc i. 12, 
about 60 years after the Trojan war Boeotia 
was then divided mto 14 mdependent states, 
which formed a league, with Thebes at its 
head The chief magistrates of the con- 
federacy were the Boeotarchs, elected annually, 
2 by Thebes and 1 by each of the other states , 
but ns the number of the states was different at 
different tunes, that of the Boeotarchs also 
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varied Tlie government in most states was an 
aristocracy (See Biot of Ant art Boeot- 
arches ) 

Boethlns, or Boetius, whose full name was 
Auicros Manlius Seierinus Boethius, a Ro- 
man statesman and author, belongmg to the 
family of the Anicii, was born at Rome between 
AD 470 and 476 He was famous for his gene- 
ral learning, and especially for his knowledge of 
Greek philosophj, which according to a com- 
mon account (though of doubtful authority) he 
studied under Proclus at Athens His wife was 
Rusticiaiia, the daughter of Symmachus He 
■was consul m 610, and was treated ■with great 
distinction by Theodoric the Great , but hamng 
incurred the suspicion of the latter, by advooa- 
ing the cause of the Italians against the oppres- 
sions of the Goths, he was involved m the 
rum of the Senator Albmus who was accused 
of a treasonable correspondence with Byzan- 
tium, and whom he defended, declaring that, if 
Albmus was guilty, he and the whole senate 
were guilty also Upon this, being accused of 
upholding the senatorial authority agamst 
Theodonc, and of bemg pnvy to an address 
from the senate to the Emperor of the East 
(his signature to which ho alleged to be a for- 
gery), he was impnsoned in a castle near Pavia 
and was executed m 625 During his impri- 
sonment he ■wrote Ins celebrated work Do 
Gonsolatione Plnlosoplnae, m 6 books, which 
is composed as a dialogue, and, like the Memp- 
pean saturae, alternately m prose and verse 
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Tlie diction is pure and elegant, and the senti- 
ments are noble and exalted, showing that the 
author had a real behef in praver and Provi 
dence, though he malies no reference to 
Christianity Boethius was the last Eoman of 
any note who understood the language and 
studied the literature of Greece He translated 
manv of the works of the Greek philosophers, 
especially of Aristotle, and wrote commentaries 
upon them, several of which have come down 
to us He also wrote a commentary, m 6 
hooks, upon the Topica of Cicero, which is also 
extant In the ignorance of Greek writers 
which prei ailed from the 6th to the 14th cen- 
tury, Boetluns was looked upon as the head 
and type of all philosophers, as Augustm was 
of all theology and Virgil of all hterature , hut 
after the introduction of the works of Aristotle 
mto Europe m the 13th centurv, Boethius’s 
fame gradually died away — The best edition of 
hiB collected works was printed at Basel, 1B70, 
the last edition of his Be OonsolaUonc is by 
Ohharius, Jenae, 1848 

Boethus (BojjSos) 1 A Stoic philosopher of 
the 2nd century n c , a pupil of Diogenes the 
Stoic (tile Babylonian) ho wrote several 
works, from one of which Cicero quotes (dc Biv 
1 8, 11 21 , Diog Laert vii 148) —5 A Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, was a native of Sidon in 
Phoemcia, a disciple of Andromcus of Bhodes, 
and an mstructor of the philosopher Strabo 
He therefore flourished about b c 80 He 
wrote several works, aU of wluch are now lost 
(Strab p 767) — 3 A sculptor and engraver of 
Chalcedon (according to the probable reading in 
Pans V 17, 4) His most famous work was a 
bronze of a boy stranghng a goose, of which there 
is a marble copy m the Vatican (Plm sxsiv 84) 
Boeum (Boiov, BdXov, BoToi' BoictT7;y), an 
ancient toim of the Donan Tetrapohs 
Bogudes [Boccnus, No 2 ] 

Bou, one of the most powerful of the Celtic 
people, said to have dwelt ongmally in Trans 
alpine Gaul, but in what part of tlie country 
IS uncertam At an early time they migrated 
in two great swarms, one of which crossed the 
Alps and settled m the country between the Po 
and the Apennines, the other crossed the 
Rhme and settled in the part of Gennanv 
called Boihemum {Bohcima) after them, and 
between the Danube and tlie Tyrol (Polyb ii 
17 , lav v 35) The Bou m Italy long carried 
on a fierce struggle with the Eomans, co operat 
mg with Hanmbal m the second Pumc war , 
but they were at length subdued by the consul 
P Scipio in B 0 101, and were subsequently 
mcorporated in the proionce of Gallia Cisal 
pma (Polyb ii. 20, lu 40, 67, Liy vn 25, 
xxui 24, sxxii 29, xsxni 46, xxxvi 38) The 
Bou m Germany mamtamed their power longer, 
but were at length subdued by the Marco 
manm, and expelled from the country We 
find 32,000 Bou takmg part in the Helyetian 
migration , and after the defeat of the Helve- 
tians (b c 58), Caesar allowed these Bou to 
dwell among the Aedm (Caes H G i 4, 28) 
Boionx, a chieftain of the Bou, fought 
ngnuist the Eomans, b c 194 (Liv sxxiv 46) 
Boium, a town of Dons (Thuc i 108 , Strab 
P 4,27) 

Bola, Bolae or Volae (BoTinus), an ancient 
town of tlie Aeqm, belonging to the Latin 
league, not mentioned in later times (Verg 
Aen VI 776, Liv ii 49, n 2) 

^ Bolanus, Vettius, governor of Bntain in 
r> 69, IS priised by St itius m the poem {Stlv 
2) addressed to Cnspmus, the son of Bo- 
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lanus (Tac Ann xv 8, Sxst ii 65, 97, Aw 
8,16) 

Bolbe (B6\Pn SesJichr), a lake m Macedonia, 
empties itself by a short nver mto the Strymo- 
mc gulf near Bromiscus and Anion the lake is 
now about twelve miles m length, and six or 
eight m breadth — There was a town of the 
some name upon the lake (Thuc i 68, ly 103 , 
Aesch Pers 486) 

Bolbitane (BoA/3iTW)jfi city of Lower Egypt, 
near the mouth of a branch of the Nile (the 
W -most but one), which was called the Bolbi 
tine mouth [rh Bo^.plriyov (rrSfia) (Diod i 83 , 
Nuus) 

Boline (Bo\{n} BoKtycuos), a town in Achaia, 
the mhabitants of which Augustus transplanted 
to Patbae 

Bolissus (BoAurerdr Vohssos), a town on 
the W coast of Chios 

Bomilcar (Bo/ifAaar, Boafd\has) 1 Com 
monder, with Hanno, of the Carthagmians 
agamst Agathocles, when the latter mvaded 
Aifnca, B c 810 When Hanno had fallen, 
Bomilcar is said to liave lost the battle pnr 
posely, with the object of mokmg himself tyrant 
of Carthage This he attempted ogam m 808, 
hnt foiled and was crucified (Diod xx 10, 43 , 
Just xxii 7) — 2 Commander of the Carthagi 
man supplies sent to Hanmbal after the battle 
of Cannae, 216 He afterwards attempted to 
reheye Syracuse, when besieged by Marcellns, 
but was unable to nccomphsh anythmg (Liv 
xxui 18, 41, XXIV 86, XXV 25) — 3 A Nnmiinn, 
deep m the confidence of Jngurtha When 
Jugnrthawas at Eome, 109, Bomilcar effected 
for him the assassination of Massiva. In 107 
he plotted agamst Jngurtha (Soil Jug 85, 52, 
Cl, 70) 

Bomius Mohs (Biifuos and ol Bji/ioO, the W 
of Mt Oeta m Aetoha, inhabited by tho 
Bomienses (BwfueTs) (Thuc. iii 94 , Strab p 451) 

Bona Dea, a Eoman goddess of the earth 
(Macroh i 12, 21) described as the female 
counterpart of Ponnns, his daughter or, m other 
accounts, his wife, and was herself called jPuihio, 
and identified also with Maia and Ops. She 
thus represented the fruitfulness of nature and 
blessed aU the gifts of the earth Hence we 
find in inscriptions the titles Bona Dea Apresfis 
Felix, Bona Dea Nuinx, Pagana {C I L 
67-74) She was also the goddess of chastitv, 
one of the deities specially worshipped by tlie 
Vestals Her temple on the Aventine was built 
by the Vestal Claudia and restored by Livia 
(Ov Fast 1 156) The festival of tlie dedication 
of her temple was kept on the 1st of May On 
the night between the 8rd and 4th of December 

(Pint Cic 19) the secret ntes were celebrated in 

the house of the consul or praetor, as the sacn 
ficos on that occasion were offered on behalf of 
the whole Eoman people The solemmtics 
were conducted by the Vestals, and no male 
person was allowed to be m the house at one of 
the festii als P Clodms profaned tlie sacred 
ceremonies, by entonng the house of Caesar m 
the disguise of a woman b c 62 [See 
Cnonns] Offerings of first-frmts were made 
dnrmg May, and she was specially worshipped 
at the VestaJia on June 9th Tlie storv of 
Hercules bemg denied entrance at her May 
festiyal, when he asked for a dnnk of 
told in Proport, y 9, Macroh i 12, 28 The 
annual sicnficed to her was a snekmg pigi 
in her temple were sacred serpents, tho mm- 
nonts of an ancient worship and perhaps 
regarded as showmg her oracular poirw 
(Hence came tho story that Faunus was tnmea 
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into a serpent) The inno jar beside her 
statne sho^vs her ns patroness of \Tneyards 

Bonifacins, a Eoman general, go\emor of 
Africa under Talentinian III Behoving that 
the empress Placidia meditated his destruction, 
he re\olted ngomst the emperor, and invited 
Genseric, hmg of the Vandals, to settle in 
Africa In 480 he ivas reconciled to Plucidia, 
and attempted to dnve the Vandals out of 
Africa, but ivithout success He quitted Africa 
in 431, and in 432 he died of a wound receiied 
in combat with his rival Aetius (Procop Bell 
Vand 1 S) 

Eonna {Bonn), a toivuon the left bank of Oie 
Ehmo in Lower Germany, and m the territory 
of the Ubu, was a strong fortress of the Eomans 
and the regular quarters of a Eoman legion 
Here Dmsus constructed a bridge across the 
Ehine (Flor iv 12) 

Eononla (Bonomensis) 1 {Bologna), n 
town m Galha Cispndana, origmolly called 
Felsina, was in ancient tmies an Etruscan 
city, and tlie capital of N Etruna It after- 
wards fell into the hands of the Bon, but it was 
colonised by the Eomans on the conquest of 
tile Bon, B c 191, and its name of Pclsina was 
then changed into Bononia (Lii xxsvii 57) 
It was one of the 12 most recent Latin colonies 
[see ARDmru'ir] and then obtained the full 
francluse It fell into decay in the civil wars, 
but it was enlarged and adorned by Augustus, 
32. — 2 {Boulogne) a town in the N of Gaul 
See Gesoeiacuw — 3 {Banostorl), a town of 
Pannoiiia on the Danube 

Bonosns, a Spaniard by birth, served ivith 
distinction under Aurchan, and usurped the 
imperial title m Gaul in tlie reign of Probus 
He was defeated and slam by Probus, Am 280 
Bo5tes (^cTUEUs ] 

Eorbetomagns (TFornis), also called Van- 
giones, at a later tune Wonnatia, a town of 
tlie Vangiones on the left bank of the Ehine in 
Upper Germany 

Boreas {Boptas or BopSy), the H wand, or 
more strictly the wind from the HNE , was, in 
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mythology, a son of Astraeus and Eos, and 
Tirother of Hesperus, Zephyrus, and Hotus He 
dwelt in a cave of mount Haemns m Tlirace 
He earned off Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, 
king of Attica, by whom he begot Zetes, Calais, 
und Cleopatra, wife of Phmeus, who are there 
fore called Boreadcs (Hdt vii 189 , Apollod 
in 16, 2 ) Some have seen in this story the N 
wmd snatching away the more gemal ram 
cloud others regard Onthyia as a Nereid who 
Tias later identified with an Attic pnneess, and 
think that the rape signifies the wmd dnvmg 
the waves, and that the horses of Boreas have 
TOO same connexion In the Persian war, 
Boreas showed his fnendly disposition towards 
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the Athemans by destroymg the ships of the 
barbanans Accoiduig to a Homeric tradition 
(17 xs 223), Boreas begot 12 horses bj the 
mares of Enchthonius, winch is commonly ex- 
plomed as a figurative mode of expressmg the 
extraordmary swiftness of those horses Boreas 
was worshipped at Athens, where a festival, 
Boreasmi, was celebrated in his honour [Diet 
Ant s V , see also Calais, Zetes ] 

Borenm (BJpeio ') 1 {Malm Head), the N 

promontory of Hiberma {Ireland) (Ptol u. 2) 
— 2 {Bas Tegonas), a promontory on the W 
coast of CjTenaica, formmg tlie E headland of 
the Great Syrtis —Z The N extremity of the 
island of Taprobane {Ceylon) (Ptol vii 4) 

Borens Moms {BSpeiov 6pos), a mountam m 
Arcadia, on the borders of Lacoma, containmg 
the sources of the n\ ers Alpheus and Eurotas 

Borens Portus (BSpeios \iyiif'), a harbour in 
the island of Tenedos, at the mouth of a nver 
of the same name 

Borsippa {ra Bdpa't-nra Btis Ninirud), a 
city of Babvloma, on the W bank of the Eu- 
plirates, S of Babylon, celebrated for its manu- 
factures of hnen, and ns the chief residence of 
the Chnldaean astrologers The Greeks held it 
sacred to ApoUo and Artemis (Strab p 738 ) 

Borysthenes {Bopvcr9ein]s Dmejier), after- 
wards Danapns, a nver of European Sarmatia, 
flows mto the Enxme, but its sources were im- 
known to the ancients Near its month and at 
its junction with the Hypanis, lay the towoi 
Borysthenes or Borysthems {Kudal), also 
caUed Olbia, Olbiopolis, and Kiletopohs, a 
colony of Mfletus, and the most important 
Greek city on the N of the Euxme (Ethnic, 
BopvtrBerlrris, 'OK^iottoKIttis ) (Hdt iv 17, 63 , 
Strab pp 107, 289) 

Bosporus {BSinropos), the Ox ford, the name 
of many straits among the Greeks, but e^e- 
cioUy applied to the 2 following — 1 The 
Thracian Bosporus {Channel of Constanti- 
nople), unites the Propontis or Sea of Marmora 
with the Enxme or Black Sea Accordmg to 
the legend it was called Bospm us from lo, who 
crossed it in the form of a heifer At the 
entrance of the Bosporus were the celebrated 
SiTJBLEGADES Danus constructed a bndge 
across the Bosporus, when he mvaded Scytlua, 
^trab p 125, Hdt iv 85, Polyb iv 89 ) — 2 The 
Cunnienan Bosporus {Straits of Kaffa), unites 
the PaluB Maeotis or Sea of Azof wath tlie 
Euxme or Black Sen It formed, with the 
Tanais (Don) the boundarj between Asia and 
Europe, and it derived its name from the Civi- 
viEKii, who weie supposed to hav e dwelt m the 
neighbourhood On the European side of the 
Bosporus, the modem Crimea, the Mdesians 
founded the town of Panticapaenm, also caUed 
Bosporus, and the inhabitants of Panticapaeum 
subsequently founded the towm of Phanagona 
on the Asiatic side of the straits (Hdt iv 12, 
100, Strab pp 307,309,494) These cities, bemg 
favourably situated for commerce, soon became 
places of considerable importance , and a kmg- 
doiii gradually arose, of which Panticapaeum 
was the capital, and winch eventually mclnded 
the whole of the Crimea The first kings we 
read of were the Archaeanoctidae, wlio leigned 
42 years, from b c 480 to 438 They were 
succeeded by Spartacus L and his descendants 
Several of these kmgs were m close alliance 
with the Athenians, who obtained annually a 
large supply of com from the Bosporus Tlie 
last of these kmgs was Paensades, who, bemg 
hard pressed by the Scythians, voluntarily 
ceded his domimons to Mithndates the Great. 
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On the death of Mitlindates, Ins son Pliarnnces 
was allowed bj Pompej to succeed to the do 
nunion of Bosporus , and w e suhsequenth find 
a senes of laugs, nho leigned m the country 
till king Eescuiioris VUl a d S3t>, but nc 
knOwledging the suzerainty of the Roman 
emperors, whose image appeared on their coins 
ns aninstuice of these nghtsbemg c\crcisod, 
the Romans freed the toivn of Hcraclea in the 
Chersonesus (Phn n 85, cf Procop B Goth 
IV 5) In this country, cspecinll\ at Panti 
capaeum {Kcrlch), there haio been important 
discovenes of antiquities, desenbed b\ Koelme, 
1857, and in more recent numbers of the Potors 
burg Compic Bendu 

Bostar (Bwfrrao, Bifcrrapor) 1 A Cartha 
gininn general, nlio, with Hamilcar and Has 
drubal, the son of Haiino, fought against 51 
Atihns Regiilus, in Afnca, D c 25G, but was 
defeated, taken pnsoner, and sent to Rome, 
where he is said to haie penshed in conse 
quenco of the barbarous treatment which he 
recoiled from the sons of Regnlus (Pohb i 28, 
Eutrop u 21) — 2 A Carthaginian general, 
nuder Hasdnibal, in Spam, set at liberti the 
Spanish hostages kept at Snguiitum(Ln xmi 221 
Bostra (to B6trrpa O T Bozrah Boimjior 
and -oTos Busrnh, Ru ), a city of Arabia, in an 
Oasis of the Snnan Dc=crt, a little more than 
1° S of Damascus It was enlarged and beau 
tided by Trajan, who made it a colony Under 
the later emperors the seat of an archbishopric 
Bottia, Bottiaea, Bottiacis (BoT-i'a,BoTTiaia, 
BoTTioitr BottioTojI, a distnct m Macedonia, 
on the nght bank oi the nver Axms, extended 
in the time of Thucydides to Plena on tho IV 
It contained the towns of Pella and Ichnac 
near tho sea Tho Bottiaei wore a Tlimcian 
people, who, bemg dnven out of tho country b\ 
the Macedonians, settled m that part of the 
Macedonian Chalcidice N of Olvnthus, winch 
was called Bottice (Borriif^) (Hdt ni 185, 
Till 127 , Arrian, i 2, 5 ) 

Boudicca [Bovdicev] 

Boviannm (Bonanius Bojano), the cluof 
toivn of the Pentn m amnium, was taken bj 
the Romans in the Samnite wrars, and was 
colomsed by Augustus intli i eteiuns (Liv it 
31, X 12 , Plin 111 107 , Sil It Till 5GC) It is 
probable that the site of the ancient Samnite 
citv Bovianum Vetus was about 20 miles to the 
N of tho Roman Bovianum, at tlic sjiot where 
Pictrahhondante now stands 
BoviUae (BoioUeiisis), an ancient town m La- 
tium at the foot of the Alban mountain, on the 
Appian "Way about 12 miles from Rome Xear 
it Clodius was lolled bv Milo (u c 52) , and 
here was the sacrannm of tho Julia gens (Pro 
pert IV 1, 33 , Ov Fast in GG7 , Mart u C, 15 , 
Tac Ann ii 41, Hjst iv 2 ) 

Bracara Augusta {Braga), the chief town of 
the Callaici Bracani m Hispinia Tarraconensis 
at Braga there are the rums of an amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct, and other buudings 
Braohmanae or -i {Bpax/Jxii'cs), is a name 
used by the ancient geographers, sometimes for 
a caste of priests m Incha (the Bratiliuns), 
sometimes, apparently, for all the people whose 
rehgion was Brahmmism, and sometmies for a 
particular tribe (Strab pp 712-719, Arrian, 
A7tab Til 3, Cic Twsc i 25) 

Braohodes or Caput Vada [Bpax<ibijs Sapa 
Bas Kapondiah), a promontorv on the coast of 
Byzacena m N Africa, formmg the N headland 
of the Lesser Syrtis 

BrachyUes or BrachyUas {BpaxvW-qs, Bpa 
X'’b.\as),a, Boeotian, supported the Macedonian 
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interests m the reigns of Antigonus Doson and 
Philip V , and w ns murdered in 19G at Thebes 
by the Roman pnrli in that city (Polvb xvii 1 
XT 5 , Lii sxxiii 27) ’ 

BrancMdao {ol BpayxtSm Jeronda, Ru ), the 
piiesth family who mumnistercd tho oracle of 
Apollo Didynnncus at Didynna (ra Aldvpa), a 
place on the sea coast of Ionia, a little S o' 
Miletus This oracle, which tho lomans held 
in the highest esteem, was said to lime been 
founded b\ Branchus, son of Apollo or Smictns 
of Delphi, and a Jlilosian woman, and the 
Branchidnc were liis reputed descendants Thev 
dcliiercd up the treasures of tho temple to 
Dnnus or Xerxes , ard, when Xerxes returned 
from Greece, the Branchidnc, feanng the re- 
\cngc of the Greeks, bogged him to remove 
them to a distant part of Ins empire They 
were accordmgh settled in Bictriaor Sogdmn", 
where their descendants art said to hate been 
punished bi Alexander for the treason of 
their fort fathers The temple, called Didv 
iiiatum, whitli was destroyed by Xerxes, was 
rtbniU, and its rums contain some beautiful 
specimens of the Ionic order of architecture 
(Hdt 1 157, M 19, Strab pp 517, 034, Pau-. 
vii 2, Diet of Anhq si Oracuhim) 
Branchus (Bpdyxo^) [Bn cum it] 
Brannoviccs [AuLrnci ] 

Brnsidns (BpacriSas), son of Tellis, the most 
eminent Spartan in the first part of the Pelo- 
ponnesian w ar He distinguished himself first 
m the relief of Mtlhoiio n c 431, and was soon 
after made ophor (Time ii 25, 93 , Xen Sell 
II 3, 10) afterwards, at Sphactena, he was 
wounded in the attempt to land n c 425 In 
B c t21,at the head of a small force, ho effected 
i dexterous march through tho hostile country 
of Thcssal V, and joined Perdiccas of 5Iacedonia, 
who had promised co-opcration against the 
Athenians B\ his mihtan skill, and the confi 
dcnce wliiih his character inspired, he gained 
possession of many of the cities m Macedonia 
subject to Athens, bis greatest acquisition was 
-\mpliipolis In 122 bo gained a brilliant victory 
over Cleon, wlio bad been sent, with an -kthe 
man force, to recoi er ^Vmplupobs, but he was 
slain in tho battle He was buned witlun Uic 
city, and the inhabitants honoured him as a 
licro, bi icarli sacrifices and games (Thnc iv 
78 120,1 C, Diod xii 72, Pans ui 14, Bid 
of iiit s V Srasidcta ) 

Bratuspantium {BictcmV), a town o' 
Bellovaci m Gallia Belgica (Caes B G n 18) 
Brauron {Bpavph Bpavp2nos Vraona or 
Trann), a domus in Attica on the E coast on 
the nver Emsiuns, intli a celebrated temple ot 
Artemis, who was lienco called Brauronta, ana 
in whose honour the festival Branronia was cole 
brated m this place [AuxEins ] 

Bregetio (nr Szony, Ru , B ot Comom), a 
Roman municipium m Lower Pannonm on tlio 
Danube, where Valentmian I died (Amm 
Marc vxx 5) 

Brennus { = chief or petti prince) 1 -to® 
leader of the Senonian Gauls, who m n c 3 
crossed the Apennines, defeated the Romans a 
the Alim, and took Rome After bcsiegmg * ® 
Capitol for G months, be quitted the city ui»n 
receivmg 1000 pounds of gold as a ransom lo 
the Capitol, and returned home safe wiu' * 
bootv (Polvb 11 18) The version 
popular legends was that Camillus and a 
man armv appeared at the moment that 
gold was being weighed, that Brennns 3 

feated bv Camillus, and that he hims^ 
bis whole army were slam to a man (m 
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S3, Pint Cam 14 , Jnst 'nt C, DionjB xiii 7) ^Bnlessus (BpiATjcctls), a mountain in Attica 
— 2 The cluef leader of the Gauls who invaded KB of Athenb 

Al-'ccdonia and Greece, b c 280, 270 In 280 ' Brlmo [Bpi/xii), ‘ the angry or the terrifying,’ 
Ptolemv Ceraunns nas defeated bj the Gauls a surname of Hecate and Persephone ° 
under Bel^us and slam in battle, andBrennus } Bniuates, a people in Liguria S of the Po, 
in the following Tear penetrated into the S of . near the modern Brignolo (Liv sli 19) 

Greece, but he was defeated near Delphi bi the Brlseis (Bpicrqis), daughter of Bnses of Lyr 
Greeks, who hurled down rocks upon them in ' nessus, fell into the hands of Aclulles, but was 
the midst of a \uolent storm, aided, as tradition sewed by Agamemnon Hence arose the feud 
asserted, by Apollo liimsclf most of his men between the two heroes [Achilles] Hei pro 
w ere 'slam, and he himself put an end to his per name was Hippodaniia (Schol II 1 392) 
own life (Pans \ 19-22, Just xsii G- 8 ) Britannia BptTTanhi) or Bperarin;, i] 

Breuci, a powerful people of Pannonia m the Bperravta or Bperai fa Bpe-rarof, Bperayol [also 
distnet between the irtte and the Draic, took ITpcr ] Britanni, Brittones), tlie island of Eng 
an active part in the insumctioii of the Panno land and Scotland, winch was also called 
mans and Dalmatians against the Romans, Albion , ’AKovlo.u, lusitla AlbzSmiV}) 

A D C (Strab p 314 , Dio Cass h 29) Hiblrsia or Ireland is usually spoken of as a 

Brcuni, or Breones, a Rhaetian people, dwelt t separate island, but is sometmies included 
m the Tyrol near tlie Brenner They w ere | under the general name of the Insulae Bntan- 
nmong the tribes conquered in the reign of > nicac (BpsTariAol vpaoi), which also compre 
Augustus (Phn 111 180 , Strab p 200 , Hor I bended the smaller islands around the coast of 
Od IV 14,11) GreatBntam The name Bfpyior (if that read 

Briarens [Atglos ] mg is correct) in the earliest Greek ivritcr who 

Bncinnlae (BpiMia foi), a place in Sicih not , mentions this countrv (Pvtlieas), was derived 
far from Lcontini j from Celtic manners, and probably represents 

Bngantes, the most powerful of the Britwh | Vergijn^VTcstem It was afterwards m the 
tnbes, inhabited the whole of the X of the form Icmc confined to Ireland The name Bn 
island from the Abus {Hnmhcrj to the Roman j tannin first occurs ns theBperan'of in [Anstot] 
■Wall, wath the exception of the SE comer of -repl hiapov, wntten probably about 200 n c , 
Yorkshire, which was inhabited b\ the Pansii j and next m Pohbius, 111 57 It represents the 
The Bngantes consequently inluibited the nimic used in the Gaelic language, Brgthon, 
greater part of Yorkshire, and the whole of of which the denvation is probablj hritli, 
Lancashire, Durham, Westmoreland, and Cum ‘painted,’ from the custom which the inlinbi 
bcrland Tlieir capital was Elion ^ctni The tnnts had of stainuig thoir bodies wath a blue 
Romans found them hard to subdue thoi were colour Tlie name Albion is by some supposed 
reduced hr Petilius Cercahs m the reign of to desenbe the ii/iiie cliffs of Dover it more 
Vespasian (Tac n sii 32, Htst 111 17, probabh is an old Celtic lord, Alba inn (cf 

Agr 17), but not thoroughU conquered till A/pcs), sigiufying ‘ mountainous ’ but the de 
Hadnnn’s reign — Tlicrc was also a tribe o' niation and original use of the word are un 
Bngantes m the S of Ireland, between the certain — Lihistora audnationahtythoseislands 
rivers Birgus (Barron) and Dabrona (Blacl liad agreed wath the neighbouring contment of 
wafer), in the counties of Waterford and Tip Gaul In pro histone tunes the inliabitants 
peran (Ptol 11 2 , 7) were probablv Ibenan (a fact which Tacitus sur 

Brigantli, a tnbe m Yindchcia on the lake mised when ho noticed Ibenan chnractenstics 
BniGAMTVLS, no‘od for their robliencs , their m the Silures, Apnc 11), but the Bntons of 
chief town was Eng^ntiura (Bregenz) whom wo have earliest record_were vanous 

Bngantinns Lacus (Boda'scc or Bale of branches of the Celtic race 'Xlieir manners 
Constance), also called VenetuB and Acronius, and customs were in general the same ns those 
through which the Rhino flow s, w ns inhabited of the Gauls , but, separated more than the 
bv the Holvotii on tlie fe , by the Rhactii 011 tlie Gnuls from intercourse wath civilised nations, 
SE , and by the Vindohci on the N Near nn thej preserved the Celtic religion m a purer 
island on it, probably Beichcnau, Tibenus state than in Gaul, and hence Druidism, 
defeated the Vindohci m a naval engagement according to Caesar, was transplanted from 
(Phn IX C3 , ‘>trab pp 192, 207, 292, 313 , Gaul to Britain The Bntons also retained 
ilclaj 111 2 , Amm JIarc xv 4) manj of the barbarous Celtic customs, which 

Bngantinm 1 (Bnnn^on), a toiTi of the the more civilised Gnuls had laid aside, although 
Segusiani in Gaul at the foot of the Cottian they had a comage earlier than b c 100 They 
Alps and the pass of Hount Genevre, which painted their bodies with a blue colour extracted 
was probably the pass crossed by Hannibal H from woad, in order to appear more temble in 
so, the rock on which the present forts are battle, and Caesar even states that they had 
placed IS probabh the Afi;K((ir«Tpo»' of Polybius wi\es in common The Belgae had crossed 
(ill 53) At Brigantium the road branched, the oi er from Gaul, and settled on the S and E 
older and easier followang the valley of the coasts, dnving the Britons mto the intenor of 
Durance to Vapincum (Gap ) , the later road, the island It was not till a late penod that 
certainlj not followed b} Hannibal, is the the Greeks and Romans obtained any know 
more direct route to the a alle} of the Isere, ledge of Britain There is great reason to 
Grcnohlc and Vienna (Ttcnnc), and was used doubt whether it is correct to state that the 
by the Romans in and after the time of Caesar, Phoenicians nsited the Scilly islands and the 
but it invohcd crossing the Col do Lauteret, coast of Comavall for the purpose of obtaining 
higher than the Genh vre itself, betw ecu Brigan tin It is more likely that the Tin Islands were 
tium and the valley of the Istre (Strab p 179 , off the N coast of Spam [CASSiTEiirDES ] At 
lUn) — 2 (Corunna), a seaport town of the the time when Caesar landed, the Comish tin 
Lneenses in Gallnecia m Spam, ivith a light- was brought by land to the coast of Kent and 
house, which is still used for the same purpose, Hants, and thence by the trade route through 
having been repaired in 1791, and which IS now Gaul (Caes B G x 12, Diod v 22 ) Tlie 
called La Torre de Hercules (Ptol 11 0, 4 , first certain knowledge which the Greeks oh 
Oros II 2) — 3 (Bregenz) [BniovNTn] tamed of Britain was from the merchants of 
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Massilia about the time of Alexander the Great, 
and especially from the voyages of PyTiiEAB, 
■who sailed round a gieat part of Bntam From 
this time it was generally beheved that the 
island was in the form of a triangle, an error 
which continued to prevail even at a later 
period Another important mistake, winch like 
•wise prevailed for a long time, concerned the posi- 
tion of Bntam m relation to Gnul and Spam As 
the NW coast of Spam was supposed to extend 
too far to the N , and the W coast of Giiul to 
run NE , the lower part of Bntam was beheved 
to he between Spam and Gaul (For descnp 
tion of Bntam and its mhabitants see especially 
Caes B G w 83, v 12, Strab pp 124-116, 
199-201 , Mela, ni 6 , Phn iv 102 , Toe Agr 
10-18 ) The arrangement of temtory, as the 
Romans found it, was roughly as follows — the 
Cantu in Kent, ’the Regni m Sussex , the Belgae 
m Hants, Wilts, and part of Somerset , the Duro 
triges m Dorset and W Somerset, the Dum- 
nonn m Devon and Goinwall , the Dobuni m 
Gloucester , the Atrebates m Oxfoi-d and 
Berks , the CataveUauni m Herts, Cambndge, 
and Rutland , the Tnnobantes m Essex and 
Suffolk , the Iceni m Norfolk , Contani m 
Lmcoln , Pansii on the Humbei , to the east 
of these two the Corno'vii, m the country 
between the Humber and Hadrian’s Wall the 
Bngantes , in North Wales the Ordovices, m 
S Wales the Silures and Demetae The Bo 
mans first became personally acquamted ■with 
the island by Caesar’s invasion He twice landed 
m Britain (b c 56, 64), and though on the 
second occasion he ovenan the greater part of 
the SE of the island, yet he did not take per- 
manent possession, imposing only a nominal 
tribute , and the Britons oontmued practically 
as independent as before (Caes B G ir 20, v 
6) The Romans at that tune regaided it as a 
poor island hardly worth the conquest (Cic Att 
IV 18, Fam vn 7), and made no fm'ther at- 
tempts to conquer it foi nearly 100 years, though 
S trabo (p 200) mentions some communication 
with the British chieftains In the reign of 
Claudius (a n 48) they agam landed m Britain, 
and permanently subdued the southern parts of 
the island (Suet Clatid 17, Vesp 4 , Dio Cass 
lx 19 , Tac Ag7 IS, G Jin 920) They 
probably soon extended their conquests as far 
as Yorkshire, but had to crush frequent re 
volts The great victorj (61) of Suetomus Pan 
linus over the Bntons who had revolted under 
Boudicca, still further consohdated the Roman 
dommions In the reign of Vespasian, Peti 
liUB Cereahs and Julius Frontmus made several 
successful expeditions against the Silubes and 
the Brigantes , and the conquest of S Bntam 
was consolidated by Agncola, who m 7 cam 
paigns (78-84), overran the whole of the island 
as far N as the Fnth of Forth and the Clyde, 
between which he erected a senes of forts to 
protect the Roman dominions from the meur 
Bions of the barbanans m the N of Scotland 
(Tac Aor 8-88, Ami xiv 29-89) Tlie Roman 
part of Britain was now called Britannia Bo 
mana, and the N part, inhabited by the Cale— 
domons, Britannia Barbara or Caledonia 
The Romans, however, gave up the N con 
quests of Agncola in the reign of Hadrian, who, 
about 123 A D , bmlt a stone wall from New 
castle to Carlisle, which formed the N boun 
darj of their dommions In the reign of Anto 
ninus Pius tlie Romans extended their boundary 
ns far as the conquests of Agncola, and erected 
a turf built rampart connecting the Forth and 
the Clyde, the remams of which are now called 


Grimes By'ke, Gnme m the Celtic language 
Bigmfying great or powerful Tlie Caledonians 
afterwards broke thiough this wall, and in con 
sequence of their repeated devastations of the 
Roman domimons, the emperoi Severus went 
to Bntam in 208, in order to conduct the war 
against them m person He died m the island 
at Eboiacum (Yorl) in 211 After the death of 
Severus, the Romans probably rehnqmshed for 
ever all their conquests N of Hadnan’s wall In 
287 Carausius assumed thepurple m Britain, and 
leigned as emperor, mdependent of Diocletian 
and Mnxmnan, till 


Ins assassmation 
by AUectus m 293 
Allectns reigned 8 
years, and Bntam 
was recovered for 
the Empire m 296 
Upon the resig- 
nation of the em- 
pire by Diode 
tian and Maximian 
(806), Bntam fell to 
the share of Con- 
stantins, who died 
atEboracnm in 806, 
and his son Con- 
stantine assumed 
m tlie island the 
title of Caesar 
Shortly afterwards 
the Caledonians, 
who now appear 
under the name of 
Piets and Scots, 
broke through the 
wall of Severus, 
the Saxons ravaged 
the SB coasts of 
Bntam, and the 
dechiimg power of 
the Roman empire 
was unable to af- 
ford the province 
any effectual assis 
tance In the reign 
of Valentmian I , 
Tlieodosius, the 
father of the em 
peror of that name, 
defeated the Piets 
and Scots (867) , 
but m the reign of 
Hononus, Constan- 
tine, who had been 
proclaimed empe 
ror m Bntam (407), 
withdrew aU the 
Roman troops from 
the island, m order 
to make himself 
master of Gaul 
The Bntons were 
thus left exposed 



to the ravages of 

the Piets and Scots, and at length, m 447, they 
called m the assistance of the Saxons, who he 
came the masters of Bntam — Caledonia, which 


appears to mean ‘ forest country,’ was not occu 
pied by the Romans beyond the walls above 
mentioned — Tlie Roman dommions of Bntnin 
formed a single province till the time of 
Sev erus, and were gov emed by a legatus of the 
emperor, with whom was a piocurator Sove 
rus divided the country injo 2 provinces, Rn 
tannia Superior imd Inferior, of which tho latter 
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perliaps contained the earlier conquests of the 
Homans in the S of the island, and the former 
tlie later conquests in the N , the temtovies of 
the Siluies, Bngantes, &c (Herodian, in 8, 2 , cf 
Dio Cass Iv 23) Upon the new division of the 
provinces m the reign of Diocletian, Britain 
was governed by a Ytcarms (who resided usu 
ally at Eboracum) subject to the Praefectus 
Praetorio of Gaul, and i\ as divided into 4 pro 
vmces Britannia Pn7)ia,'prohably the coun 
try S of the Thames, and tliree otheis, of which 
the bmits aie uncertain, viz Bntanma Se 
cunda, Maxima Caesanensis, and Flavia 
Caesanensis Besides these, there was also a 
fifth proiince, Talentia, which existed for a 
short tune, mcludmg the conquests of Theodo- 
sius hej ond tlie Homan wall — The only colonies 
m Bntain were Camulodunum (Golchester) m 
the east, sometimes called simply Coloma, and 
Glevum {Gloucester) m the west , Lmdum {Lin- 
coln) and Eboracum {Yoih) Of these colonies 
the capital was at first Camulodunum, hut 
oiteniards Eboiacum, ivhile the other tliree 
retamed comparatively little importance The 
occupation bemg chiefly mihtary, the most un 
portant towns were the three great fortresses, 
Eboracum, Deva {Gliester), and Isea {Gaerleon) 
Other considerable places were Veiulamium 
{St Albans), a mumcipium Londimum, fa 
mous for its commerce, and Aquae Sohs {Bath), 
as a watermg place The following among the 
native towns also deserve notice Vuoconium 
(TFjoaiefer) and Calleva {Silclicstei), both fa- 
mous, and espeoiallj the latter, for iiie excava 
tions which afford a complete ground plan of 
the Homan town , Venta Belgarum {Winches 
ter), Hegniun {Chichester), Durovemum {Can 
terhui ij) The harbours for crossmg to Gaul 
ivere Eutupiae {RicUborough), Portus Dubris 
{Bovei), Portus Lemaiiae {Lymjine) The 
oluef mmerals iiorked in Homan times con 
sisted of lead m the Mendips and m Flmt , iron 
in Sussex and Forest of Dean , copper in N 
Wales, and tm in Comvall, but there are no 
traces of Homan workmgs in the Cornish tin- 
mines before the fourth century aji Some 
httle gold was also found in Wales 
Bntannicns (Claudius Tibenus Bntannicns 
Caesar), son of the emperor Claudius and Mes 
salma, v as bom ad 42 He was brought up 
■with Titus as compamon, iiho afterwards put 
up a golden statue to liim in memory of his 
youtliful fneiidship (Suet Tit 2) He was 
treated moie as a state prisoner, when Agnp 
pina, the second ivife of Claudius, mduced the 
emperor to adopt her own son, and giv e him 
precedence over Bntaunicus This son, the 
emperor N ero, ascended the throne in 64 WTieii 
Agrippina found that her son revolted from her 
control, she induced Bntannicus to lend his 
name to a movement agamst Nero, who caused 
him to be poisoned m 65 With him ended 
the Claudian hne (Tac Ann xu 26, 41, xiii 
14 , Suet Nei 83 Dio Cass lx 32 ) 
BritomartlS {BpirSfiapris) The name is 
said to mean ‘ the sw eet maiden ’ or the 
‘maiden who brings blessings’ (Sohn 11 , 
Hesych ) She was a Cretan deity presidmg ov ei 
the natural gifts of the earth, the frmts of the 
soil as well as of hunting and fishing From 
fte last attribute she was known also as 
Dictynna, ^ e the goddess of the nets {SIktvov) 
^Vlien the Done colonists absorbed her worslup 
into that of Ai terms, whom she resembled, 
they transformed the native deitj into a nymph ' 
favoured bj Artemis, e'xplaming the name 
Dictynna by the story that she was a Cretan I 
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nyrmph, daughter of Zeus and Carme, and 
beloved by Jtmos, who pursued her 9 months, 
till at length she leaped into the sea from a 
rock, was saved by falling mto some nets spread 
out below, and w as changed by Artemis to a 
goddess (Pans ii 80, 8 , Strab p 479 , Ant 
Lib 40, Calhmach Dian 200, Eur IT 120, 
Yerg Cir 301) Some have fancied an allu- 
sion to the setting of the moon in this leap into 
the sen, and take her to have been a moon 
goddess under her other name Aphaea, which 
she bore specially at Aegina (Pans I c) Her 
worship was earned not only to islands and 
coasts of the Aegean, but even to Marseilles 
{GIG 6704), whence the story of her wan- 
derings in Anton Lib 

Bnxellum (Bnxellanus Biegella or Bre 
scella), a toivn on the Po in GaUia Cisalpino, 
where the eiMeror Otho put himself to death, 
A D 69 ]Tac Hist ii 83, 89, 51) 

Bnxia (Biixianus Brescia), a town m Gallia 
Cisalpina on the load from Comum to Aquileia, 
thiough winch the nver Mella fiowed {flavus 

? mani molli percunit fliimine Mella, Catull 
xvn 88) It was probably founded by the 
Etruscans, was aftenvords a town of the Libui 
{apagits or head of a commumty of villages), 
and then of the Cenomani, and finally became 
a Homan municipinm, and, under Augustus, a 
colony (Strab p 213, Phn m 188, Liv v 85, 
xxxii 80, Orell 66) It was sacked by Attila 
m 462, but recovered and fiourished under the 
Lombards 

Bromi'UB (Bpd/nos), a surname of Diomsus 
Brontes [Cvclopes] 

BmcMum [Ai-exandkia ] 

Bmcten, a people of Germany , dw elt on each 
side of the Amisia {Ems) and extended S as 
far as the Luppia {Lippe) (Strab p 290 , Tac 
Ann \iii 65) The Bmcten joined the Batavi 
m their revolt against the Homans m a d 69, 
and the prophetic vurgiii, Yeleda, who had so 
much influence among the German tnbes, was 
a native of their country A few y ears after- 
wards the Bmcten were almost annihilated by 



Plan ot BrimduBium 

A A Inner harbour B outer harbour C entrance 'whicn 
Caesar tried to block D modern tow'n of linndisi 
E Islets of Barra (6 Andrew) 

' Calabria, on a small bay of the Adriatic, form 
mg an excellent harbour (mentioned in Hero 
j dotua IV 99), to winch, the place owed its im- 
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portance The outer harbour was sheltered by 
the islets of Barra, on winch stood a lighthouse 
(Jlel n 7) from this a narro-n, channel led into 
tlie inner harbour, formed bj two arms running 
inland The Appia Via terminated at Brundn 
Slum, and it was the usual place of embarkation 



Coin of Brnndaslum 

06r head of Poseidon behind math of value S fScmlsl 
before mauistrato fl initials riC Taras on UolplLlii 
mark of value and Initials of city struck 2nd cent a C 

for Greece and the East Hence it was the 
scene of numerous historical incidents, of winch 
one of the most important was the attempt of 
Caesar to block up the entrance to the inner 
port, so as to prei ent the departure of PoIupe^ ’a 
fleet (Caes B C i 21-28) It was an ancient 
town of the Sallentincs, and probahE not of 
Greek origin, altbouglnits foundation is ascribed 
by some writers to the Cretans, and by otliers 
to Diomede (Just xii 2, but cf Strab p 282, 
Lucan, ii 610) It was at first goicmcd bj 
Inngs of its own, but was conquered and colo 
msed bj the Eomans, b c 24G The poet Pacn 
Tins was bom at this town, and Virgil died here 
on his return from Greece, B c 19 
Bruttium, Bruttius and Bruttiorum Agor 
(Bperrta Bnittius), more usuaUv called Bruttu 
after the uiliabitnnts, the S CTtrcmity of Italy, 
separated from Lucania by a line draim from 
the moutli of the Laus to Thuni, and aur 
rounded on the other S sides bj the sea It 
was the country called in ancient times Ocno 
tna and Italia The country is mountainous, 
as the Apennines run through it doivn to the 
Sicilian Straits , it contained excellent pastu 
rage for cattle, and the valleys produced good 
com, ohves, and fruit — The carhest inhabi 
tants of the country were Oenotnons, a Pc 
lasgian people from whom, w ith an admixture 
of Samnite invaders, came the Lucanians 
Subsequently some Lucamans, who had re 
1 olted from their countrymen in Lucania, took 
possession of the mountainous district, and 
were hence calledBi ii/tn orBrettu, which word 
is said to mean fugitives or rebels m the 
language of the Lucanians Tins people, how- 
ever, inhabited only the interior of the land , 
the coast was almost entirely in the possession 
of the Greek colonies They rose to greater 
power about 350 B c , and conquered tlie Greek 
cities of Hipponium, Tenna, and Timm (Diod 
wi 15 , Strab p 255) fence they had a 
considerable admixture of Greek in race and 
language, and are called ‘ bilingues ’ by Enmus 
The} joined the Lucanians m repelhng Alex- 
ander of Epums, B c 326, and the Samnites 
agamst Rome (Lit Bp 12) , and though re 
duced by the Eomans after the defeat of 
Pvrrlius, they rose agam and jomed Hannibal 
after Cannae (Ln xxu 61) At the close of 
the 2nd Punic war, m winch the Bruttu had 
heen the alhes of Hanmbal, they lost their inde 
pendence and were treated by the Eomans with 
great seventy It is said by some that the 
Briitiiam or public slaves employed as hetors 
and servants of magistrates (Appian, Ann 61 , 
Strab p 251 , GeU x 3) ongmated in this 
pumsbment others think that the mstitution 
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was probablj older, and that the connexion with 
measures taken after the Pumc war was a later 
imentiou(seeD!cf -dnf 81 Bruttiani) Under 
Diocletian, Brattu and Lucania wore jomed as 
the 8rd region under the Vicanua Urbis, with a 
Corrector immediately in charge 
Brutus, Junius 1 L , son of hi Junius and 
of Tarqmnia, the sister of Tarquinius Superbus 
His elder brother was murdered by Tarquimus, 
and Lucius escaped lus brother’s fate only by 
feigning idiotty, whence ho received the snr 
name of Brutus After Lucretia had stabbed 
herself, Bmtus roused the Eomans to expel the 
Tarqums , and upon the banishment of the 
latter ho was elected first consul inth Tarquimus 
CoUatinus He loied lus country better than 
lus children, and put to death lus 2 sons, who 
had attempted to restore the Tarqums He fell 
in battle the same joar, fighting against Amn=, 
the son of Tarquimus Brutus was the great 
hero in the legends about the expulsion of the 
Tarqums, but we liavc no means of determimug 
what part of the account is historical (Liv i 
56-60,11 1, Dionjs i\ 67, v 1, Macroh ii 10, 
Dio Cass \hi J5 ) — 2 D, sumamed SciEig 
magistcr equitum to the dictator Q Pubhlius 
Philo, B c 339, and consul in 325, when he 
fought agamst thcVcstim (Ln mii 12) — 3 D, 
Biimamcd Scalxa, consul 292, conquered the 
PaliscaiiB (Ln x 43) — 4 M , tribune of the 
plebs 195, praetor 111, when he dedicated the 
temple of the Great Idacan Mother, one of the 
ambassadors sent into Asm 189, and consul 178, 
when ho snhclued the Istn He was one of the 
ambassadors sent into aVsia m 171 (Ln xxxiv 
. 1, xxxMi 55, \li 0, xlii 5, xhii 10) P , tri 
bune of the plebs 195, cnrule aedile 192, praetor 
j 100, propraetor m Farther Spain, 189 (Liv 
, XXXIV 1, xxxvni 60) — 6 D , sumamed Gall^ 

I CPS (CvLLAECPs) or CiXLUcus, consul 138, 
commanded in Further Spain, and conquered 
a great part of Lusitania From his victory 
o\er the Gallacci he obtained bis snmanie 
(Ln Bp 53 , Appian, His( 71 , Veil Pot n 5 ) 
He was a patron of the poet L Accins, and well 
versed m Greek and Roman literature (Cic 
Brut 28) — ^7 D , son of No 6, consul 77, and 
husband of Sempronia, who earned on an 
intngue wuth Catiline (Sail Cat 40) —8 D , 
adopted by A Postumius Albinus, consul ''‘h 
and hence called Brutus Albinus He serred 
under Caesar m Gaul and in tlie civil wax hlo 
commanded Caesar’s fleet at tlie siege of Mas 
sihn, 49, and w as af terw ards placed over Further 
Gaul On his return to Rome Bmtus was 
promised the practorship and Uie government 
of Cisalpme Gaul for 44 Nevertheless, Jie 
joined the conspiracy against Caesar Anei 
the death of the latter (44) he went into Ois 
alpine Gaul, which he refused to surrender to 
Antony, who had obtained this provmce from 
the people Antony made war against him, an 
kept him besieged in Mutma, till the siege wa 
raised in April 43 by the consnls Hirtius an 
Pansn, and Octavianus But Bmtus only o 
tamed a short respite Antony was 
to march against him from the N . 

army, and Octavianus, who had deserted 
senate, was marchmg against him from tno 
Hib only resource was flight, but he 
trayed by Camillus, a Gaulish chief, and 
put to death by Antony 48 (Caes BG in , 
5 O 1 86, 45 , App B C 111 97, ^ass 
xlvi 63, Cic ad Bam m 6, 6, 13)— ^ ’ 

praetor 88, belonged to tbe party of jManos, 
put an end to Ins own life in 82, that be 
not fall into tbe bands of Pompey? ^bo co 
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maiided Sulla’s fleet — 10 L , also called Da- 
JIASEPPUS, piaetor 82, wlien the younger Marius 
■was blockaded at Praeneste, put to death at 
Rome bj order of Manus several of the most 
emment senators of the opposite party (Appian, 
J3 G i 88) — 11 M , married Semha, the half- 
sister of Cato of Utica He -was tnbune of the 
plebs, 83 , and m 77 he espoused the cause of 
Lepidus, and was placed m command of the 
forces in Cisalpine Gaul, where he was slain by 
command of Pompey (Appian, B C ii 111) — 
12 M , the so called tyianmcide, son of No 11 
and Servilia, the half sister of Cato Uticensis 
He lost his father when he was only 8 years 
old, and was tramed by his uncle Cato in the 
principles of the anstociatical party He i\ as 
adopted by his uncle, Q Servilius Caepio, as Ins 
hen , hence he sometimes appears as Q Caepio 
Brutus Accordmgly, on the breaking out of 
the cml war, 49, he joined Pompey, although 
he was the murderer of his father After the 
battle of Pharsaha, 48, he was not only pardoned 
by Caesar, but received from lum the greatest 
marks of confidence and favour Caesar made 
him governor of Cisalpine Gaul in 46, and 
praetor in 44, and also promised him the go 
vemment of Macedoma But notwithstanding 
all the obhgations he was under to Caesar, he 
was persuaded by Cassius to murdei his bene 
factor under the delusu e idea of again establish 
ing the repubhc [Caesae ] After the murder 
of Caesar Brutus spent a short time in Italy, 
and then took possession of the province of 
Macedonia He was joined by Cassius, who 
commanded m Sjnria, and their united forces 
were opposed to those of Octavian and Antony 
Two battles were fought in the neighbourhood 
of Phihppi (42), in the former of which Brutus 
was victonous though Cassius was defeated, but 
in the latter Brutus also was defeated and put 
an end to his own life — Brutus’s ■wife was 
PoRCL\, the daughter of Cato — ^Brutus was an 
ardent student of hteratuie and philosophy, but 
he appears to have been deficient in judgment 
and onginal power He ivrote several works, 
all of which have perished He was a literary 
friend of Cicero, who dedicated to him his Tnscu 
lanae Dtspidahones, Be Fxmhiis, and Oratox, 
and who has given tire name of Brutus to his 
dialogue on illustrious orators (Plut Brut, 
l)io Cass xliv 12-85 , Appian, B C ii , in , iv) 
Bryamum, a town of Paeonia m Macedonia 
(Liv ■^xxi 89 , Strab p 827) 

Bryaxis (Bpuajis), an Athenian sculptor, 
about 850 B c He was employed, along ivith 
Scopes, Leochares, and Tunotheus, for the 
sculptures which adorned the sides of the Mau- 
soleum (see Bict Antiq s v Mausoleum) 
Brygi or Bryges (Bpuyot, Bplyes), a barbarous 
people in the N of Macedonia, probably of 
Hlynan or Tliracian origin, who ivere still in 
Macedonia at the time of the Persian wai The 
Phrygians were believed by the ancients to have 
been a portion of this people, who emigrated to 
Asia in early times [Pheygia ] 

Bryseae (Bpvcrfai), a towm of Laconia, SW of 
Sparta (II n 583 , Paus ui 20) 

Buhassus (Bipacriros), an ancient city of Cana, 
E of Cnidus, which gave name to the bay (Bu 
bassius Sinus) and the peninsula (t] Xipcroinj(ros 
V BufiafffflTj), on which it stood (Hdt i 174 , 
Diod V 62 , Phn i v 104) Ovid speaks of 
Bftbdsides minis (Met iv 648) 

Bubastis (Bov^acrris), the Egyptian goddess 
Bast, whose name has been confused wuth Pa 
Bast, t p the house of Bast The Gieeks identi- 
fied hex wuth Artemis, since she was the goddess 
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of the moon, and also of childbirth The cat 
was sacred to her, and she was represented in 
the form of a cat, or of a female with the head 
of a cat (Hdt ii 69, 187, 166, Ov Met v 830 ) 
Bubastis or -us (Bou^acrris or -os BoufiaffTl 
Tr]s Tel Basta, Ru ), strictly ‘ the house of 
Bast’ (see above), the Pibeseth of the Bible, 
was the capital of the Nomos Bubastites in 
Lowei EgiTp^, stood on the E bank of the Pelu- 
siac branch of the Nile, and was the chief seat 
of the worship of Bubastis, whose annual festival 
was kept here It was the capital of the 22nd 
Dynasty, 966-766 b c Under the Persians the 
city -w as dismantled, and lost much of its im 
portance (Hdt ii 69, 137 , Strab p 805 ) 
Bubona [Epona ] 

Bubulcus, C Junius (C Junius Bubulcus 
Brutus), consul b c 317, a second time in 813, 
and a third tune in 311 , m the last of these 
years he earned on the war against the Sam- 
nites with great success He was censor m 
309, and dictator in 802, when he defeated the 
Aequians , m his dictatorship he dedicated the 
temple of Safety which he had vowed in his 
third consulship The walls of this temple were 
adorned -with paintings by C Pabius Pictor 
(Liv IX 88, X 1 , Val Max ■viii 14 , Phn 
XXXV 19) 

Bucepnala or -ia (BovuetpaXa or -d\eia Jlie 
him), a city on the Hydaspes (JJielum) m N 
India (the Punjab), built by Alexander, after 
Ins battle ■with Porus, in memory of Ins fa- 
vourite charger Bucephalus, whom he buried 
here It stood at the place where Alexander 
crossed tlie river (Arnan, Anab v 19 , Curt 
IX 3, 23 , Diod xvii 96 ) 

Bucephalus (BovueipaKos), the celebrated 
horse of Alexander the Great, which Philip 
purchased foi thirteen talents, and which no 
one was able to break in except the youthful 
Alexander This horse earned Alexander 
through his Asiatic campaigns, and died m 
India b c 827 (Plut Alex 6, 61 ) 

Budalia, a to'wn in Lower Pannonia near 
Sirmiumj the birth place of the emperor Decius 
Budini (BouMpoi), a Scjlihian people, who 
dwelt N of the Bastarnae m Sarmatia Hero- 
dotus (i\ 108) calls the nation yKauudv re koJ 
TTuppdv, which some interpret ‘ ■with blue eyes 
and red hair,’ and others ‘ painted blue and 
red ’ The former new is the more likely, and 
they Mere probably a Slavonian race, dwelhng 
about the Borysthenes (Dnieper) 

Budoron (BouSopoy), a fortress in Salamis on 
a promontory of the same name opposite 
Megara 

Bulls (BoDA.ir) and Sperthias (STrepfliTjy), two 
Spartans, voluntarily went to Xerxes and offered 
themselves for punishment to atone for the 
murder of the heralds whom Danus had sent 
to Sparta , but they were dismissed uninjured 
by tire kmg (Hdt ni 134) 

Bulls (Boukiy Bou\ios), a toivn in Phocis on 
the Connthian gulf, and on the borders of 
Boeotia (Paus x 37 , Strab pp 409, 423) 

Bullis (BuUinus, Bulho onis, Bulliensis), a 
town of Illyria on the coast, S of Apolloma 
(Strab p 316) 

Bupalus and lus brother Athenis, sculptors 
of Chios, lived about b c 600, and are said to 
have made caricatures of the poet Hipponax, 
which the poet requited by the bitterest satires 
(Phn xxxn 11, Hor Epod n 14) 

Buphras (Bovippds), a mountam in Messenia 
near Pylos 

Buprasium (Boiurpacnov tn^vs, alcoy, 
(rtSrjs), an ancient toivn in Elis, mentioned in 
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the Ihad, -n-hich had disappeared in the tune of 
Strabo (27 ii 016 , Strab p 340) | 

Bura (Bovpa Bovpa7os, Bovptos), one of the 
tiivehe cities of Achina, destrojed by an earth- 
quake, together with Hehce, but subsequentlj 
rebuilt (Hdt i 145, Strab p S8C, Puus vii 25) 
Burdlgala (BoupSiyoAa Bordeaux), the 
capital of the Bitunges Vivisci lu Aqnitania,on 
the left bank of the tJarunma {Garomie), was a 

E lace of great commercial importance, and at a 
iter time one of the cluef seats of literature 
and learning under Diocletian the chief tou n 
of Aqnitania Secunda It was the birthplace 
of the poet Ausonius (Strab p 190 , Auson 
Ord Nob Urb 14, Amm Marc 11) 
Burgundionea or Burgundli, a jiowcrful 
nation of Germany, dwelt ongmally between 
the Viadus {Oder) and the Vistula, and were of 
the same race as the Vandals or Goths They 
pretended, mdeed, to be descendants of tlio 
Romans, whom Dmsus and Tibenus had left 
in Germany ns garrisons, but tins descent was 
evidently invented by them to obtain more 
easily from the Romans a settlement V of tho 
Rhme (Amm Mare vnii 6) Thoj arere driven 
out of their ongmal abodes between the Oder 
and the Vistula by the Gepidae, and the greater 
part of them migrated W and settled in the 
country on the Main, where tliev earned on 
frequent wars with their neighbours the Ale 
inanm In the fifth centuiy they settled TV of 
the Alps in Gaul, where they founded the 
powerful bmgdom of Burgundy Tlieir chief 
towns were Geneva and Lyons (Zosim. i 27, 
GS , Oros vn 32 ) 

Burli, a people of Germany, dwelt near the 
sources of the Oder and Vistula, and sided with 
the Romans m the wars of Trajan against tho 
Dacians, and of M Aurehus against the Marco- 
manm (Tac Germ 43, Dio Cass brnii 8, 
ban 18) 

Burras, Afranius, w as appointed by Claudius 
praefectus praetono, 52, and m conjunc- 
tion wath Seneca conducted the education of 
Rero He opposed Nero's tyranmeal acts, and 
was poisoned by command of the emperor, 63 
(Tac A nn xii son vii , Dio Cass hi 13, 
Suet Ncr) 

Bursa [Pluscls] 

Bursao (Bursaoensis Bursavolensis), a towm 
of the Autngonae m Hispania Tarraconensis 
Busins {Bovatpis), kmg of Egypt, son of 
Poseidon and Lvsianassa, is said to have sacri- 
ficed all foreigners that nsited Eg^-pt Heracles, 
on his arrival m Egypt, was likewise seized and 
led to the altar, but he broke his chams, and 
slew Busins This myth seems to pomt out a 
tmie when the Egyptians were accustomed to 
ofier human sacrifices to their deities (Hdt ii 
45 , Phereevd fr S3 , Diod iv 27 , Ov Met 
IX 183 , Verg Georg ui 5 ) 

Busiris {Bovatpis BoutripiTTjs) 1 {Aboustr, 
Ru), the capital of the Nomos Busintes in 
Lower Egypt, stood just in the imddle of the 
Delta, on the W bank of the Nile, and had n 
great temple of Isis, the remams of avhich are 
still standmg (Hdt i 59, Strab p 802) — 
2 (Aboi/szr near Jizeh), a small town, a httle 
N W' of Memphis 

Buteo, Eablus 1 N , consul n c 247, in 
the first Punic war, was employed in the siege 
of Drepmnm — 2 M , consul 245, also m the 
first Punic war In 210 he wes appomted 
dictator to fill up the vacancies m the senate 
occasiouea by the battle of Cannae — 3 Q , 
praetor 181, with the province of Cisalpme 
GauL In 179 he was one of the triumvirs for 
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I founding a Latm colony m the territory of the 
1 Pisani (Liv xli 13 ) 

I Butes (Boi^v) 1 Son of Teleon, an Athe 
man He w as one of tho Argonauts, and when 
the Argo passed the island of tlie Sirens swam 
[ ashore, but was saved bv Aphrodite, by whom 
[ he became father of Eryx (Ap Rh. iv 914 , 
Hyg Fab 2C0) — 2 Son of Pnndion and 
Zenxippe, brother of Erechtheus Ho became 
priest of Poseidon Ereclithomus , from him was 
named the deme Buiadae in tho 1111)0 Aegeis, 
and his descendants w ere tlie pncstly family of 
the Bteobutadae An altar to the hero Butes 
stood m the Erechtheum (Pans, i 20 5, cf 
CnruoNiA , Erectueus), and the pnestess of 
Athene Pohns was chosen from the family of 
the Etcobutadne 

Buthrotum [BovBparrSv BouPpArior Biiinn 
to), a town of Epirus on a small pemnsnlE, 
opposite CorciTO, a seaport and colomsed by 
the Romans (Strab p 824 , Verg Aert lu 291) 
Buto {Botrru), an Egyptian divimty, wot 
shipped principally in the town of Bero, She 
was the nurse of Horus and Bubostis, the 
children of Osms and Isis, and she saved them 
from the persecutions of Typhon by concealmg 
them in tho floating island of Chommis The 
Greeks identified her with Leto, and repre , 
sented her as the goddess of mght. The shrew 
mouse (puyaXi)) and tho hawk were sacred to ^ 
her (Hdt ii 59, 67, 155 ) 

Bfito (Boorti, Bovrr], or Booros Bovroi-njr 
Baltim ? Ru ), the chief city of the Nomos 
Chemrmtes in Lower Egypt, stood near the 
Scbcnnytio branch of the Nile, on the Lake of 
Buto {BovriKdt \ipvT), also and 

ivas celebrated for its oracle of the goddess 
Buto, in honour of whom a festival was held at 
the city 

Butuntum (Btionto), a town of Apuha, 
12 miles W of Banum and 6 from the sea 
Buxontum (Buxentlnus, Buxcntius Boh 
casiro), ongmally Pyzus (nufoar), a town on 
the "IV coast of Lncania and on the nver 
Buxeubus, avos founded by Micythus, tyrant 
of Messana, n c 471, and was aftenroids a 
Roman colony (Diod xi 69 , Strab p 253) 
Bybllm Montes (rd Bv0\ua 5pr]), the moun 
tains whence the Nile is said to flow m the 
mvtlucal geography of Aeschylus {From 811) 
Bybbs {BvPXls), daughter of Miletus, was m 
dove inth her brotlier Gaunus, whom she pur 
sued through vanons lands, till at length, worn 
out with sorrow, she was clianged mto a 
fountain (Ov Met ix 450 , Pans vii 5) 

Byhlus (Buj3\os Jebed), an ancient city 
on the coast of Phoemcia, between Berydusand 
Tnpohs, a little N of the river Adonis, thebe' 

seatof tne worship of Anovis (Strab p 755) 
Bylazora {Fetes), a toivn m Pneonm, on 
the ni er Astycus (PoL v 97 , Liv xhv 26) 
Byrsa {Bopira), the citadel of Caethago 
B yzacium or Byzaceua Eegio (Bufcuiior, 
Bufoalr X‘^P^ S part of Ttl^its), the S porhon 
of the Roman province of Africa £ArBiCA.J 
Byzantini Senptores, the general name ot 
the historians who have given an account ot 
the Eastern or Byzantme empire fmm the 
tune of Constantine the Great, a J) 325, to the 
destruction of the empire, 1463 They im 
wrote m Greek, and may be divided mto 
different classes 1 The historians, 
collected works form an uruntermpted history 
of the Byzantme empire, and whose imungs 
are therefore called Corjous Htsioriae Buean 
tmae They are (1) Zonab-vs, who tegms 
with the creation of the world, and brmgs 
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Lis history down to 1188 (2) Nicephords 

Acomin \tos, whose history extends from 1188 
to 1200 (3) 2?iCEPHOBt7S Gbegoras, whose 

^ history extends from 1201 to 1331 (4) Laovicrs 
C fLALCONDYLES, whose history extends from 
1297 to 1402 his work is continued bv an 
anonymous writer to 1565, — 2 The chiono- 
graphers, who give a brief chronological sum- 
mary of nniiersal historj from the creation of 
the T\orld to their own times These writers 
are verj numerous themostimpoitantof them 
nre Georgius Sl•^cELLus, Theophaves, Nice- 
THORUS, Cedrenos, Seiieor Metarhbastes, 
illCHAEL Gnicig, the authors'of the Cliromcon 
Faschale, Lc —3 Thewnters who have treated 
' of separate portions of Byzantine lustory, such 
as ZosniLS, Procopius, Agathias, A^na Cow- 
isENA, Cn<NOius, Leo Diacomis, &c — 4 The 
writers who have treated of the constitution, 
' 'antiquities, Ac,, of the empire, such as Joannes 
Lmus, CONSTANTIN-US VI PoRPHYROGENNETUS 
A Collection of the Bj-zantine writers was pub 
hfehed at Pans by command of Louis Xr\i' in 
;> SGaoIs fol 1643-1711 A reprint of this edition, 
with additions, was pubhshed at Venice in 23 
vols fob 1727-1733 The Corpus Scriptorum 
Histortac Bijzaniinae, to mclude all the above, 
was commenced bv Niebulir, Bonn, 1828, con- 
tmued by Bekker, Dindorf, and others 
Byzintlum (Bufdmo,' BuCaiTtos, Byzan 
tins Constantinople), a toira on the Thracian 
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great importance to its security because tliey 
derived com supplies from the shores of the 
Black Sea Afterwards it became subject in 
succession to the Macedonians and the Eomans 
Pnthe civil war between Pescennius Niger and 
Sevems, it espoused the cause of the former it 
was taken by Sevems a n 196 after a siege of 
three years, and a considerable part of it was 
destroved A new city was bmlt by its side 
(330) by Constantine, who made it the capital 
of the empire, and changed its name mto Con- 
stantmopoliB The circnmference of Byzan 
tium was five miles , that of Constantmople 
about tlurteen In imitation of Home it was 
divided into fourteenregions, the tlnrteenthbemg 
Galata, across the Golden Horn It contmued 
the capital of the Boman empire in the East 
j until its capture by the Turks m 1453 An 
account of its history does not fall withm the 
scope of tins woik 

C 

Cabalia or -is (KaPaXla, Ka^aXls Kaj8o 
\evs, KaPiXios), a small district of Asia Mmor, 
between Plirj gia, Cana, Lycia, and Pamphyha 
the chief town was Cibyra (Hdt in 90 , Strab 
p 631, Phn V 27) 

Cabasa or -us (Ka^acros Kapaa'tTjjs), the 
' chief city of the Nomos Cabasites, m Lower 
' Egypt 



Bosporus, founded by the Meganans, b c 668, 
is said to have dem ed its name fr<3m Byzas, 
■'the leader of the colony and the son of Posei- 
' don It was said that the oracle of Apollo told 
them to build their city opposite ‘ the city of the 
Tilmd,’ % e Chalcedon, whose founders had 
blindly neglected the better site of Byzantium 
fHdt IV 144 ,, Strab p 320*, Tac Ann xii 68, 
i)iod IV 49) It was situated on two hills, 
was forty stadia in circnmference, and its aero 
r pohs stood on the site of the present seraglio 
Its favourable, position, commandmg as it did 
the entrance to the Euxme, soon rendered it a 
' place of great commercial importance It was 
taken by Pausanias after the battle of Plataea, 
/, EC 479 , and it was alternately m the posses 
Nion of the Athemons and Lacedaemomans 
during the Peloponnesian war The Lacedae- 
monians were expelled from Byzantium by 
Thrasybulus m 890, and the city remained inde 
/ pendent for some years It was besieged by 
Philip in 340, and relieved by the Athenian 
^eet under Chares The Athemans attached 


Cabelho [Cavaillon), a town of Gaul on the 
Druentia between Vapmeum {Oap) and Are- 
late (Arles) 

CabiUonum (Chalons sur Saone), a town of 
the Aedui on the Arar (Saone) in GaUia Lug 
dunensis, a place of some commercial activity 
when Caesar was in Gaul (b c 53) (Strab p 
J92 , Cues B G vu 42 , Amm xv 11) 

Cabixa (ra Kd/Seipo NtLsor), a place m Pon- 
tus (Polemoniacus) on tlie borders of Armema, 
a Lttle NE of Comana, and on the road from 
Amasen to Coloma , a frequent residence of 
Mithndates, who was defeated lierebyLucullus, 
B c 71 Pompey made it a city, and named it 
Diospohs Under Augustus it was called 
Sebaste (Strab p 557), afterwards Neocaesarea 
Cabin (KdSeipoi), mystic divinities of the 
Pelasgi (Hdt u 61) , t e of some tribes of the 
Greek race datmg from prehistoric times 
They were chiefly worshipped in the islands of 
the North Aegaean, in Lemnos and Imbros, 
and especially m Samothrace, but also on the 
coasts of Asia Mmor, at Thebes, Andania, and 

N 
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oven in paits of Wobtoin Europe (Strab pp 
198, 172) They scorn to have formed a group 
of four deities, a mother goddess, Axteros, from 
whom were bom the god Axioceisos and the 
goddess Amocoibii, wliose son Casmilos wras 
tlie ordorer of the universe The Pelasgi are 
said to have offered tithes to them for fruitful 
liarvests end escape from famine (Dionys i 
23) , and their injsteries as colebratedm Samo 
thiace (into which Cicero may perhaps have 
been initiated see N D i 42, 119) rev caled the 
manner of the creation of the world wnthwliicli 
the Cabin theinsflves wore concerned From 
similarity in their functions, as well as fiom 
some resemblance in their mysteiies to the 
Blousima, those deities have been identified 
with various Greek and Boman deities A\i 
eios with Domotor (but also with Apluoditc 
and with Juno), Amocoisos with Hades but 
also with Zeus, Apollo, and Dionysus), Axio 
ceisa with Persephone (but also with Athene), 
Casmilos with Eros and with Hermes In the 
‘ Cliablais’ sculptures of the Vatican the figures 
of Apollo, Aphrodite, and Eros are represented 
at the base of the statues of Axioceinos, Aphro 
dite, and Eros lespeclivelj A different view 
of the Cabin is presented in the tiaditions 
which make them two vouthful deities or 
droKTes, compared to the Dioscuri and often so 
regarded One of these was slam by the other, 
b> which mjth it is sought to explain the single 
Cabirus deity worshipped at Thessalonica 
Tins myth (which lecalls certain features in 
the mj th of Dionysus Za^eus, of Adonis, and 
of Attis) 18 fur thor varied by the representation 
of three jouthtul Cabiri,onoofwhomis slainbj 
Ins two brothers and afterwards recalled to life 
This mill del and the resurrection are rcirrc 
sonted on Etruscan mirrors With the Cabiiic 
rites of Etruiia the Romans seem to have con 
noctod alike the Penates and the Dioscuri 
Cabyle (KafiaAij), a town on the river Toiisus 
m Thrace (Strab p 880) 

CacuB, son of Vulcan, was a huge giant, who 
inhabited a cav e on Mt Aventine, and pluii 
dored the sin rounding countij When Hercules 
came to Italv with the oxen which he had 
taken from Goiyon in Spam, Cacus stole part 
of the cattle while the lieio slept , and, as he 
dragged the ninmals into Ins cav o by their tails, 
it was impossible to discover their traces But 
when the remaming oxen passed by the cave, 
those within began to bellow, and were thus 
discovered, wheiciipoii Cacus was slain bj 
Hercules In honour of Ins victory, Hercules 
dedicated the a? a maxzma, which continued 
to exist ages afterwards nr Borne (Ov Fast 
1 513,_Verg Aon viii 185, Liv i 7) 

CacypariB (Kmcvirapis or Koucdirapis Gasst 
hlh], a river in Sicily, S or Syracuse 
Cadonn (to KnSTjra), a city of Cappadocia, 
rosidenco of king Archolaiis (Strab p 637) 

Cadr (KdSoi KaSrjvds Gechz), a citv of 
Phi-jgia Einctetiis, on the borders of Lydia 
(Stiab p 57(> Plop V C, 8) 

Cadmea [Tmmvr] 

Cadmus (Kd5/ios) 1 Son of Agenor, King of 
Phoenicia, and of Telephassa, and brothel of 
Europa When Europa was carried off by Zeus 
to Crete, Agenor sent Cadmus in search of his 
sister, enjoining him not to return without her 
Unable to find her after journejing to Crete, 
Rhodes, Thasos, and Thera, where local tradi 
tions about him w ere prosorv ed, Cadmus settled 
111 Thrace , but hav mg consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, he was commanded In the irod to follow 
a cow of a certain kind, and to build a town on 
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the spot where the cow should sink down vntli 
fatigue Cadmus found the cow m Phoois and 
foUow ed her into Boeotia, where she sank down 
on the spot on which Cadmus built Cndmcn 
afterwards the citadel of Thebes (Diod v 68 ' 
Apollod 11 1, 8 , Hdt n 14, iv 147 , Pans in! 

1, IX 12 ) Intending to sacrifice tlie cow to 
Athene, he sent some persons to the neighbour 
ing well of Ares to fetch water This well was 
guarded by a dragon, a son of Ares, who killed 
the men sent by Cadmus Theieupon Cudinus 
slew the dragon, and, on the advice of Athene, 
sowed the teeth of the monster, out of wliicli 
anned men grew up called Sparti or the Soimi 
who Inlled each othei, vnth the exception of 
five, who were the ancestors of the Thebans 
(Em Phoen G50, Pind Pyth ni 107, Istlm 
VI 13, Ov Met ill 82) Athene assigned to 
Cadmus the gov einmont of Thebes, and Zons 
gnv o luni Harmonia, the daughter of Ares anil 
Aphrodite, for his wife The marriage solenniity 
was honoured by the presence of all the Olvm 
plan gods in the Cadmea Cadmus gave to 
Hnimonia the famous peplns and necklace 
which he had lecoiyed from Hephaestus or 
fiom Euiopa, and he became by her tlie father 
of Autonoc, Ino, Semele, Agave, and Poljdorus 
Subsequently Cadmus and Hannonia quitted 
Thebes, and went to the Enchehans, this 
people chose Cadmus as their king, and with 
his assistance they conquered the Ulyiians 
Alter this, Cadmus had anothei sou, whom ho 
called Ulyiius (Hdt v 67, 01, Eur Bacch 
1814 , Apollod 111 6 4 , Paus ix 5 , Stinb p 
320) Li the end, Cadmus and Haiuionia were 
changed into serpents, and were lemoved by 
Zeus to Elysimn — Cadmus is said to have 
introduced into Greece from Phoenicia oi Egypt 
an alphabet of sixteen letters, and to have beou 
the first who worlced the mines of Blount Pan 
gaoon in Thrace The story of Cadmus sgcnis 
to suggest the establishment of a Phoenician , 
settlement in Greece, by means of which the 
alphabet, the art of mining, and cmhsation, 
caino into the country The name Cadmus is 
taken to repiesent a Phoenician word Cadmoii, 
meaning ‘the Onental ' Some have preferred 
to connect the stones of Cadmus with tlio 
Cabui, and to identify Ins name with Casmilos 
[Cahuii] — 2 Of Blilotus, a son of Paiidion, the 
earliest Greek historian or logographei, lived 
about B c 640 He vv rote a vv ork on the founda 
tion of Bliletus and the earliest history of 
Ionia generally , m four books (Strab p 18 ) 
Fragments in Bluller, Hist Giaec 

Cadmus (KdS/aov) (Khonas Daqh), amoim 
tain m Cana, on tlie borders of Phrygia A 
river of the same name flowed into the Lycus 
(Stiah p 678) 

Caduror, a people m Galha Aquitamca, lu 
the country novv^called Querci (a corruption of 
Caduici), were celobiated for their maiiufnc 
tones of linen, coveilets, Ac Then capital 
was Divona, afterwards Crvitas Cadurcorum, 
now Oaliors, where aro tlio remains of A Boman 
nmphitheatie and of an aqueduct A part of 
the town still beais the name Ics Gadurcas 
(Cues B G \u 4, g4, 76) 

Cadusli [KaSovcrioi), or Gelae (rijAoi), a 
powerful Gcy’tluau tribe in the mountains SvV 
of, the Caspfan, on the borders of Media Atro 
pateue Under the Bledo Persian empire they 
were troublesome neighbours, but the Syrian 
kings reduced them to tributary auxihanes 
(Strab pp 600, 525, Diod xv 18, Polyb v 701 

Cadyus (KdSuris) according to Herodotus, a 

great city of the Syrians ofPalcstine, not mucli 
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smaller tlian Sardis, "as taken by Neclio, king 
of Egypt, after Ins defeat of the ‘ Sjrians ’ at 
Magdolus Some have thought it to be the 
Gieek form of a name Kadesh (i e the holy) 
given to Jemsaleni, but Heiodotns seems to 
reckon it among the seaports of Palestine , and 
it IS more probable tliat the Cadytis of Hero 
dotus = Giza, of which name Klazita and 
Ghnzza are other forms (Hdt u 159, in 5) 
CaecUIa. [Tan aquil ] 

CaecUia Metella [Hetella ] 

Caecllia Gens, plebeian, claimed descent 
from Caecelus, the founder of Praeneste, or 
Caecas, the compamon of Aeneas Most of the 
Gaecilii are mentioned under their cognomens, | 
Basses, Metellus, Elfus for others see 
below I 

Caecillus 1 Q , a wealtliy Roman eqnes, 
who adopted his nephew Atticus in his v/ill, 
and left lum a fortune of ten milhons of | 
sesterces — 2 Caecilius Calaotinus, 'a Greek 
rhetorician at Rome in the time of Augustus, | 
was a native of Gale Acte in Sicilj (whence his 
name Galactinus) He wrote a great number of 
works on rhetoiic, giamniar, and historical 
subjects, which have penshed — 3 Caecilms 
Statins, a Roman comic poet, the immediate 
redecessor of Terence, was by birth an Insu- 
rian Gaul, and a native of Milan Being a 
slave he bote the serv lie appellation of Stahns, 
winch was afterwards, probablj when he 
received his freedom, converted into a sort of 
cognomen, and lie became known as Gaecilius 
Statius He died n c 1C8 We hav e the titles ; 
offorty of his dramas, but only a few fiagments I 
of tliem are preserved They belonged to the 
class of Falliafae, or adaptations of the works 
of Greek vYriters of the New Gomedy Gaeoihus 
ranked high as a writer of comedy with the 
Romans, and apparentlj as a cntio, since 
Terence IS said to have trusted to his verdict 
when he began to write (Suet deVir Illnsf , of 
Hor JEp 11 1, 59 , Gell iv 20 , Gic Brut 74, 
258) Gicero finds fault with his Latinity (ad 
Att vni 3, de Ojit Gen 0? 1) 

Caeclna, the name of a family of the Etrus- 
can citj of VolateiTae, probably derived from 
the nver Caecina, winch flows by the town — 
1 A Caecina, whose cause Gicero pleaded in 
an action to recover property from which he 
had been ejected, b c 09 — 2 A Caecina, son 
of the preceding, published a hbellous work 
agamst Caesar, and was in consequence sent 
into exde after the battle of Pharsalia, b c 48 
He afterwards jomed the Pompeians m Africa, 
and upon the defeat of the latter in 40, he 
surrendered to Caesar, who spared his life 
Cicero wrote several letters to Caecina, and 
speaks of him as a man of ability Caecma 
was the author of a work on the Btrusca 
Bzsciphna (Suet Jul 76 , Sen Q N u 89,49, 
60, Cic ad Fam vi 0, 9) — 3 A Caecina 
VolaterranuB assisted Oclavianus m Ins nego 
tiations w ith Antony b c 41, and was much 
valued by him (Appian, B G v G0,Cic ad Att 
xvi 8)—^ A Caecina SeveruB, a distinguished 
general in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius 
He was governor of Moesia in a n 0, when he 
fought against the two Bates m the neighbour 
mg provinces of Dalmatia and Pannonia 
[Bato ] In 15 he fought as the legate of 
Qennameus, agamst Anninius) and m'conse 
qnence of his success received the insignia Of a 
tnum^ (Tac Ann i 31, 03, in 33 }—5 Cae- 
cina Tuscus, son of Nero’s nurse, appomted 
governor of Egypt by Nero, but banished for 
makmg use of the baUis which had been erected 
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in anticipation of the emperor s arrival m 
Egypt He returned from banishment on the 
death of Neio, A D 08 — 6 A Caecina Alienus, 
was quaestor in Baetica in Spam at Nero’s 
death, and was one of the foremost in joining 
the party of Galba He w as rewarded by Galba 
w ith the command of a legpon in Upper Ger- 
many, but, being detected in embezzhng some 
of the public money, the emperoi ordered him 
to be prosecuted Caecma, in revenge, joined 
Vitellius, and was sent bj the latter into Italj 
with an army of 80,000 men towards the end of 
08 After ravagmg the country of the Helvetii, 
he crossed the Alps by the pass of the Great St 
Bernard, and laid siege to Placentia, from 
which he was repulsed by the troops of Otho, 
who had succeeded Galba Subsequently he 
was joined by Fabius Valens, another general 
of Vitelhus, and their united forces gamed 
a victory over Otho’s aimy at Bednacum 
Vitelhus having thus gamed the throne, 
Caecma was made consul on the Ist of Septem 
her, 69, and was shortly afterwards sent agamst 
Antomus Pnmus, the general of Vespasian 
But he again proved a traitor, and espoused the 
cause of Vespasian Some years afterwards (79), 
he conspired agamst Vespasian, and was slam 
by order of Titus (Tac Ifist i 63, 61, in 13 , 
Dio Cass Ixiv 7, Ivvi lb. Suet Tit C) — 
7 Decius Albmus Caecma, a Roman satirist 
m the time of Arcadius and Honorius 
Caecinus (KaiKiv6s oi Kaiwros), a rivei 
m Bruttmm flowmg into the Smus Scyla- 
cins by the town Caeomnm (Thuc ui 103 
Pans VI 0, 4) 

Caecubus Ager, a marshy district m Latimn, 
bordermg on the giilf of Amyclae close to Enndi, 
and including the marshy district which sur- 
rounded Tarracma, celebrated for its wme 
(Caecubiim) m the age of Hoiace (Hor Od i 
20,11 14 , cf Strab p 284) In the tune of Phnj 
(■uv 01) the reputation of tins wme was entirelj 
gone (See Diet of Ant s v Vinum ) 
Caeculus, an ancient Itahon hero, son of 
Vulcan, 18 said to have foimded PBAE^ESTE 
In Uie legion of Piaeneste ihere were two 
brothers Depidii (some have read this into 
Indigitcs), hvmg as herdsmen As their 
sister sat by the fireside m their hut, a 
spark fell upon her lap, and she became the 
mother of Caeculus The child grew up as a 
robber, and eventually collected a number of 
shepberds and founded Praeneste When a 
proof of his div me origin was demanded, Vulcan 
sent a flame of fire It is clearly a local Prae- 
nestme story based upon the custom of a state- 
hearth established at the foundation of cities, 
the fratres Depidii hemg probably regarded as 
the Lares of Praeneste , there are also pomts 
of resemblance to the stones of Romulus and 
Servius Tullius (Verg Aen vii 079, s 644, 
Serv ad Aen vm 081) 

[ Caeles or Caelius Viheima, the leader of an 
I Etruscan army, is said to have come to 
Rome m the reign either of Romulus or of 
I Tnrqumius Pnscus, and to have settled on the 
lull called after lum the Caehan 

Caelia (KaiAftt Geghe), a town m Apulia 
between Canusium and Barium on the road to 
Brundusium (Strab p 282) 

Caelium {Geghe), a town m Calabria about 
26 miles west of Brundusium 

Caelius or Coelius 1 Antipater [Anti- 
PATER 1 — 2 Aurelianus [AuEELiAn us ] — 

3 Caldus [Caldus ] — i Rufus [Rufus] 
Caelius or Coelius Mons [Eovia ] 

Caenae {Kaipal Senn), a city of Mesopo- 

N 2 
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iamia, on the W bank of the Tigns, oppo 

site the mouth of the Lycos (Xen Anah u 

4, 28) 

Caene, Caenepolis, orNeapohs {Katinj Tr6\ts, 
Nc'i; rJ\ir Keneh), a city of Upper Egypt, on 
the right bank of the Nile, a little belon Coptos 
and opposite to Tentym (Hdt ii 91) 

Caeneus (Kaij'euj),'one of the Lapithne, son 
of Elatus, iras onginallj a maiden named 
CaeniE, -n-ho was beloved by Poseidon, and was 
by tins god changed into a man, and rendered 
invnlnemble As a man ho took part m the 
Argonantic expedition and the Calydonian 
hunt In the battle between the Lapithao and 
the Centaurs at the mornago of Pirithons, he 
was bnned by the Centaurs under n mass of 
trees, as they were unable to kill him, but he 
was changed into a bird In the lower world 
Caeneus recovered lus female form (Vcrg 
Ac?! n 448, Ov Afcf xii 172,459) 

Caem or Caenici, a Tliracian people between 
the Black Sea and the Panysus 
Caenina (Caemnensis), a town of the Sabmea 
in Latium, whose king Acron carried on the 
first war agomst Home (Lu i 10, Dionjs ii 
35) 

Caems [C^neue ] 

Caenys (Kcuiw CamtcUd), a promontory of 
Bruttinra opjxisite Sicily 
Caeparius, M , of Tarracina, one of Catiline’s 
conspirators he escaped from the ciU.but was 
overtaken, and executed with the other con 
spirators e c 03 (Sail Cat 47, 55) 

Caepio, Servillus 1 Cn , consul n c 253, 
m the first Punic war, sailed with his coUeague, 
C Sempronius Blacsns, to the coast of Africa 
— 2 Cn , cnrulo acdile 207, praetor 203, and 
consul 203, when lie fought against Hannibal 
near Croton in the S of Italj 'He died m the 
pestilence m 174 (Liv xli 20 )— 3 Cn , son of 
No 2, cnrule aedile 179, praetor 174, with Spam 
as his provmco, and consnl in 109 — i Q , son 
of No 3, consnl 142, was adimted by Q PabiUB 
Maximus [Maxiitus ] — 5 Cn , son of No 3, 
consul 141, and censor 125 — 6 Cn , son of No 
3, consul 140, earned on war ngamst Vinntbus 
m Ln=itama, and induced two of the fnends of 
Vinathus to murder the latter — 7 Q , son of 1 
No 0, was consul 100, when he proposed a law 
for restonng the judicia to the senators, of 
which they had been depnved by the Sem 
proma lex of C Gracchus He was afterwards 
sent into Gallia Narbonensis to oppose the 
Cunhn, and was in 105 defeated bv the Cimbn, 
along with the consul Cn ilallius or Manhus 
60,000 soldiers and 40,000 camp-followers arc 
said to have perished Shortlv before this cata 
strophe he had sacked Tolosa, which had revolted 
to the Cimbn, and plundered a temple, for 
which his disaster was regarded as a pumsli- 
ment, and the proverb arose ‘Anmm Tolosa- 
num Imbet ’ (Strab p 188 , Gell iii 9 , Liv Ep 
67, VaL Max iv 7) Caepio survived the 
battle, but ten years afterwards (95) he was 
brought to trial bv the tribune C Norbanus on 
account of his misconduct in this war He was 
condemned and cast mto pnson, where accord 
mg to one account he died, but it was more 
genendlv stated that be escaped from pnson, 
and hved m exile at Smyrna — 8 Q , quaestor 
nrbanns 100, opposed the lex fmmentana of 
Satnmmns In 91 be opposed the measures of 
Dmsns, and accused two of the most distm 
gnisbed senators, M Scanms and L Pbihppns 
He fell m battlem the Social 'War, 90 (Appian, 
^ C 1 44) 

Caepio, Eannlus, conspired with Mnrena 
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agamst Angustus b c 22, and was put to death 
(bnct Auij, 19, Ttb 8) 

Caere (Caentes, Caerctes, Caeretani Cerre- 
tri), called by the Greeks Agylla f'AyuXAa 
Agylhna nrhs, Verg Acn vn C52), a city m 
Etruna sitnnted on a small nver (Caentis 
amnis), W of Yen and 50 stadia from the coast. 
It was an ancient Pelasgic citj, the capital of 
the cruel Mezentins, and was afterwards one of 
the twelv o Etniscan cities, with a temtory ex 
tending apparentlv asfi ras thoTiher Incarly 
tunes Caere was closeh allied with Romo, and 
when the latter city was taken by the Gauls, 
n c 890, Caere gave refngo to the Vestal 
vurgins In 853 Caere joined Torqnimi m 
inalang war against Rome, hnt was obliged to 
pnrehaco a truce with Rome for 100 years by 
the forfcitnro of Inlf of its tointory, and received 
onlv the citifrts sifie svffragto, ie ouincom 
pletc Roman citizenship, wutlioul the pnvilege 
of electing or Ixnng elected* (Gell xn 13, 
Liv vni 70) From this time Caere gradually 
sank in importance, and was probabh destroyed 
in the wars of Manus and Sulli It was 
restored by Dmsns, who made it a mumcipmm, 
t and it continued to exist till the 13th century, 
when part of the inhabitants removed to a site 
I about threemilesolI,on which they bestowed the 
[ same name (now Cen") while the old town was 
I distinguished by the titlo of VetM or Caere 
I Veterc, corrupted into Ccrvctri, which is a 
small village with 100 or 200 inlinbitants 
Here hav o been discovered, within tlio lost fevr 
vears, the tombs of tbo ancient Caere, many of 
them in a state of complete preservation —The 
country round Caere produced wine and ngreat 
quantitj of com, and in its ncighbonrliood were 
warm baths winch were much frequented 
Caere used ns its seaport the town of Pntoi 

Caerellia, a Roman lady frequently men 
tioned in the corresjKjndence of Cicero ns 
distinguished for her acquirements and her 
love of philosophy {ad Earn xui 72, adAtl 
XII 51, xin 21, 2J, XIV 10, x\ 1, 20, cf Dio 
Cass xhn 18) 

Caesar, the name of a pitncinn family of the 
Julia gens, which traced its ongin to Inlus, the 
son of Aeneas [Julev Gens ] It mav bo con 
nccted with caeearics, and maj have marked 
a personal pecuhantv m the man who first 
adopted it Phnvfvii 47) derives it ‘a caeso 
mntns utero ’ The name was assumed bv An 
gustns ns the adopted son of the dictator C 
Julius Caesar, and was bv Angnstns handw 
down to his adopted son Tibeniis Itcontmned 
to bo used bv Caligula, Claudius and Nero, as 
members either bv adoption or female desemt 
of Caesar’s family Though the family be- 
came extinct with Nero, succeeding empemrs 
still retained the name not onlv for tliemselves 
(c g Imperator Caesar Domitianus Augustus), 
but also to mark the members of the reignmg 
bouse , but when Hadrian adopted Aehns Terns, 
he allowed him to take the title of Caesar , ana 
from this time, while the title of 
tinned to be confined to the reignmg prmce, that 
of Caesar was granted also to the second person 
in the state, heir presumptive to the throne, but 
not to other meinbers of the impenal family 

® The Caentes appear to Imve been tlie first 
Homan citizens w ho did notenjovthesulEraw 
when a Bomnn citizen was stmek oat of his A 
the Censor;, and made an aeraniu he wns 
become one of the Caentes, ance ho had lot t 
suffrage hence we find the expressions in 'a®" 

I Caentum referrt and aeramum facere used as sjno i 
mous. 
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Caesar, Julius 1 Sez., praetor u c. 208, for some time in the country of the Sahmes, 
•with ‘'iclr E 5 ms prcmnce (L^ zivn. 21j — till hi= fnends ootained h,s pardon £com Sulla, 
2 Sez. cnmle a<*dile, ICjjWiien the Hecyra of who is sa-d to ha^e ohs^rveiv-her! tney pl<^e<i 

Terence was erhibited at the 3Ie^rElesian games, his youth, ‘that tnat boy would eccne da- or 
and consul 1 j 7 — 3 L , consul GO, fought against another be the rumol the emtocTacy, for that 
the ^ocn and in the cours" of tue same year J there were many ilanuses in him.’ Seeing 
I.-'opoted’ the Lex Julia de Civiiaie, winch ' that he -^as not safe at Pome, he went to Asia, 
granted the citizenship to the Latins and the where he served his first campaign tinder 31 
*o<ni who had remamHi faithful to Pome 3Iinucnis Thermus He was sent b" 3Iinnc’a5 
Caesar was censor m 60, he be’anged to the to Isicomedes in Eithynia to fetcn thefieet, and 
ars^^ocratical partv and was put to death by after his return, at the cap+ure of 3Iytileret60}, 
3Ianns in 87 (Appain. P C l 40, 72 C c de was rewarded with a cmc c-rown for saving the 
Or 1 1-3,9 G , samamed Stezj o Vopisccs, lift of a fellow-soldier On the death of Sulla 
brother of Z7o 3 was curate aedile 90, was a m 78, he returned to Pome, andm the following 
canidate for the consuIsGip in S8, and was year gamed rencm as an orator though hewas 
slam along wth h s brother hy 3Ianns m 87 only 22 j ears of age, hy his prosecut on of Cn- 
He was one or the chief ora‘or3 and poets of Dolabella on account of eitortiou m his pro- 
his age, and is one of tl e speafeers in Cicero's vince of 3racedcmia He did not however, wm 
dialogue Be Oralore TVit was the chief cha- his case m this trial, nor m a sunilar prosecu- 
lactenstic of his ora‘ory, but ne was deficient tion of C Antonius, and to iierfect himself m 
m jiower and energ; The rmmes of t'^o of his oratory, he resell cd to stndv m Ehodes under 
tragedies are pre-served the Adrastuo znd Tec- ApoHomus 3Iolo, but on his -^oyage thither he 
Ttiefa (VaL 31ax. v 3 3) -—5 X , son oi Z\o 3, was captured by pirates, and onl, obta-ned his 
and imcle bv his si^-ter Julia of 21 Antonvthe liberty by a ransom oi 50 talents At 3Ii]etus 
tnumvrr He was consul C4. and belonged lihe he mann ed some vessels, overpowered the jn- 
li-s father, to the anstocratical p/artv He ap- rates, and condnetod them as prisoners to Per- 
pesTs to here this party afterwards , gamus, -^here he crucified them, a Tiunishmenfc 

we find brm m Gaul in 72 as one of the legates with winch he had frequently tnreatened them 
of C Caesar, and he contmued m Ita!~ during m sport when he was them prisoner fSnet Jul 
tn<- civil war fCacs B G vin C7, H C i 8j 4, idn* Caec 2j He then repaired to Ehodes, 
Af er Caesar’s dea^L (Hj he s ded wth the where he studied under Apollomn=, and shortly 
senate m oppor^ion to his unde iinton” and afterwards retnmed to Pome Henowdever'ed 
was in consequeace proscribed b; the la+tor in all his energies to acquire the fa-^our of the 
43, but obta ned Ijis pardon tlmough the mfln jieople He was regarded as the n= ng man m 
ence of his wjter Jnlia. — 6 X, 'on of 27o 5, the democratic party, became quaestor in &9, 
usually dis-’nguLced from his father bv the j and aedile in C5, when he spent enormoassums 
addition to his name cJ fliui o~ adoletcem upon the pubhe games and buildings His 
He ]o med Potnpc" on tlie breaking out of theUiberality mcreasedlus la our with the people, 
civil war in -.S, and was sent by Pompey to ! but also caused him to contract large debts 
Caesar with proposals of peace In the course He was said by many to have been concerned 
o the same vear, he crossed o-cr to A^nc-a. ! m Catiline’s conspiracy in C3 and the correct 
•"■here the command of Clai>e& i&s enfus^ed to conclusion from the evidence is prohabl- that 
hrm. In 46 h<- sfi-ed as proqu-estor to Cato * bo'h Caesai and Crassus were pnvy to it, 
in Utica, and aftor the death of Cato he sur- ! Caesar was deeplv in-olved m debt, and mare- 
rend&red to thedictato-Caerar, and was shortly j over tbe democratic party was not unlikely to 
afterwards put to deoth, but p-olic.b!" no* by , hope for the 'mccers of the anarchists e= a 
the dictators orders IDio Cass ilui. 12, ^uet. j counterpoise to the mihtary pover of Pompey 
Jul 75J — 7 C , the fatner of the dictator, was j Both Crasrus and Caesar had supported Cati- 
Iiraetor, but ir ""hat jear is uncertain, and died j hne as candidate for the consulship Sne‘onitt3 
Euddeuly at Pisae in 84 fSuet Jul Sez., { directly imphcates Cae-ar in the conspmacy, 

brother of Xo 7 consul 91 — 9 C , the Dictator, and Plutarch {Crate 13, cL Cats 6; tells us 
son of 37o 7 and of Aurelia, 1 = usually con- ' that Cicero, m hL= later life, stated Caezar to 
E dered to ha'"e been bom in E c 100 (July 12th;, ! ha'-e been guiltv, though his name ""as suii- 
emce we are told by ce-eral wrlers that he had ■ pressed when the senate received the mfonna- 
nearly completed his 5Cth year a* the time of j tion- As regards the account m SaUust it 
Ins murder, 17 h of alarch, 44 fSuet Jvl 88, must be recollected that he was stronglvpreju- 
Pint Caet CO , .'.pp an. B C lu 149 , ci VelL ’ diced in Caesar’s favour In tlie deha+e m the 
u- ■^1 } , but 3Iomrnsen give= strong reasons for [ senate on the punishment of tne conspmators, 
fiiarg the "ear of his birth in r c 102 since i Cae=aroj)posedtheirerecntioninanablespe€ch, 
o‘herwise Caesar— oulQha"e filledall the curule I which made such an impression that them hies 
offices t— o V ears before the legal period, and would have been spared but for the sjveech of 
tbe^e is no inen‘ion that he did so The nu- j Cato m replv Jji the course of this year I63j, 
mera] LH on the de-nani stmek at the liegm- ; Caesar was elected Pontifer3Iaximns, defeating 
ning of tne cnl — ar -will, according to tins the other candidates, Q Catulus and Sei— ihus 
■vie-T, denete his age at the t me He was Isauncus, who had both been constfic, and —ere 
taught in bis boyho^ by a tutorof Galhc birth t— o of the most Dlustnous men in the state 
named 3L Antonius Gnipho, whose school of ! He had told his mother that if he did rot suc- 
rhe‘onc Cicero i= said to ha-e attended after ' ceed in this election he would lea-e Borne for 
he svas fully gro— n up fSuet Je Gramm 7; ever In 62 Caesar —as praetor, and took an 
Caesar was closelv connected witti the popular acti~e part in supporting the tribune 3retelln3 
party hj the marriage of bis aunt Juba ■with m opposition to tus colleague Cato , in conse- 
the great 3Ianus , and in S3, though onlv 17 ‘ quence of the tumults that ensued, the senate 
years of age, he married Comeha, the daugL‘er ' suspended both Caesar and 3Ie‘clins from them 
of L. Cinna, the ck cf loi-der of the Zlanan J offices but were obliged to reinstate him m his 
part" Sulla commended him to put away his " dignity after a few davs In the folio— mg year 
■tofe, but he refused to che" him, and was con- , (61) Caesar went as propraetor mto Purther 
Eequently proscribed. He concealed himself 1 Spam, where he gained nctor'es over tne Lusi 
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tanians On lus return to Borne, he became a 
candidate for the consulship, and was elected 
notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of 
the anstociacy, who succeeded, however, m 
canning the election of Bibulus as his colleague, 
who was one of the wannest supporters of the 
aristocracy After Ins election, but before he 
enteied upon the consulship, he formed that 
coalition with Pompey and M Crassus, usuallj 
hnown by the name of the first triumiiiate 
(It was, howevei, a secret combination, not an 
open assumption of power ) Pompey had be 
come estranged from the aristocracy, since the 
senate had opposed the ratification of his acts 
in Asia and an assignment of lands which he 
had promised to his veterans Crassus, in con 
sequence of his immense wealth, was one of the 
most powerful men at Home, but was a personal 
enemj of Pompey Tliey were reconc'.ed by 
means of Caesar, and the three entered into 
an agreement for mutual support to aid each 
other in pohtical measures and in obtaining 
commands and piovmces In 69 Caesar was 
consul, and being supported by Pompey and 
Ciassushe was able to carry all Ins measures 
Bibulus, from whom the senate had expected 
so much, could offer no effectual opposition, 
and, after making a ram attempt to resist 
Caesar, shut himself up in Ins own house, and 
did not appear again in public till the evpiration 
of Ins consulship Caesar’s first measure was 
an agranan law, by which the rich Campanian 
plain was divided among the poorer citizens 
He iie\t gamed the favour of the equites by 
rehernng them from one thud of the sum which 
they had agreed to pay for the farming of the 
ta\es in Asia He then obtained the confirina 
tioii of Pompey's acts Harnng thus gratified 
the people, the equites, and Pompey, he was 
easily able to obtain for liimself the provmces 
which he wished By a vote of the people, 
proposed by tlie tribune Vatimus, the provinces 
of Cisalpine Gaul and Hlyricum were granted 
to Caesar with tlrree legions for five years , and 
the senate added to Ins government the pro 
1 mce of Transalpine Gaul, with another legion, 
for five yeai s also, as they saw that a biU would be 
pioposed to the people for that purpose, if they 
did not grant the province themselves Caesar 
foresaw that the struggle between the different 
parties at Borne must eventually be terminated 
by the sword, and he had therefore resohed to 
obtain an army, which he might attach to him- 
self by victones and rewards In the course of 
the same year Caesar umted himself more 
closely to Pompey by giving lum his daughter 
Juba in marriage During the next nine years 
Caesar was occupied with the subjugation of 
Gaul He conquered the whole of Transalpine 
Gaul, which had hitherto been independent of 
the Homans, with the exception of the SE part 
called Provincia , he twice crossed tlie Ehine, 
and twuce landed in Britain, which had been 
prenouslyunknown to the Homans — ^In lus first 
campaign (68) Caesar conquered the Helvetii, 
who had emi^ated from Switzerland with the 
intention of settling in Gaul He next defeated 
Anovistus, a German king, who had taken pos 
session of part of the temtones of the Aedui 
and Sequani, and pursued him ns far as the 
Ehine At the conclusion of the campaign 
Caesar went into Cisalpine Gaul to attend to 
the civil duties of his province and to keep up 
his communication w itli the vanous parties at 
Borne During the whole of his campaigns in 
Gaul, he spent the greater part of the winter in 
Cisalpine Gaul — In his second campaign (67; 


Caesar carried on war with the Belgae, who 
dwelt in the NE of Gaul between the Sequana 
{Seme) and the Ehme, and after a severe 
stiuggle completely subdued them — Caesat’a 
thud campaign m Gaul (50) did not commence 
till late in the year He was detained some 
months in the N of Italy by tlie state of affairs 
at Borne At Luca (Lucca) he had mtemewa 
with most of the leading men at Borne, among 
others w ith Pompey and Crassus, who visited 
him in April He made arrangements mfh 
them foi the continuance of then power , it was 
agreed between them that Crassus and Pompey 
should be the consuls for the foUowmg year, 
that Ciassus should have the pionnce of Syria, 
Pompey the two Spams, and that Caesar sgovem 
ment, which would expiie at the end of 61, 
should be prolonged foi five years after that date 
Caesar’s main object just now was to finish the 
woik which he had begun in Gaul, and he prob- 
ably always looked to lus troops trained m 
that war as a support if needed against Ins 
rivals After making these arrangements lie 
crossed the Alps, and carried on war with the 
Veneti and the other states rn the HW of Gaul, 
who had submitted to Crassus, Caesar’s legate, 
rn the preceding year, but who had now nsen 
in arms against the Eonians They were de- 
feated and obliged to submit to Caesar, and 
during the same time Crassus conquered Aqui 
tania Thus, in three campaigns, Caesarsubdned 
the whole of Gaul, but the people made several 
attempts to recover their independence , and it 
was not till their revolts Ind been again and 
again put down by Caesar, and the flower of 
the nation had perished in battle, that they 
learnt to submit to the Eoman yoke — In his 
fourth campaign (65) Caesar crossed the Ehine in 
order to strike terror into the Germans, but he 
only remained eighteen davs on the further side of 
the nver It is impossible nghtly to condone, 
ns some histonans have tried to do, lus slaughter 
of the Usipetes and Tencten in this campaign 
Late in the summer he invaded Britain, but 
more with the view of obtaining some knowledge 
of the island from personal observation than 
with the intention of permanent conquest at 
present The places of his departure and I*'™ 
ing are still subjects of dispute It is on the 
whole most probable that Poitus Itius from 
which he sailed is TVtssaitf, and that he landed 
at Bomney Another view makes him start 
from Boulogne and land at Pevensey The 
tides could not liave tnlven lum, as was once 
thought, to Deal The late period of the 
year compelled him to return to Gaul after 
reraaimng only a short time m the island m 
this year, accordmg to his aiTongement with 
Pompey and Crassus, wlio were novv con 
Buls, lus government of the Gauls and JJiv 
ricum was prolonged for five years, namely, 
from the 1st of January, 6S, to the end of Ue 
cember, 49 — Caesar’s fifth campaign (64) was 
chiefly occupied with lus second invasion o 
Britain He landed in Britain at the 
place ns in the former year, defeated the 
m a senes of engagements, and crossed tJi 
Tamesis {Thames) The Bntons 
and promised to pay an annual tribute, n 
their subjection was only nominal, for 
left no garrisons or mihtarv estnblisliments 
hind him, and Britain remained nearly 100 ye 
longer independent of the Eomans DdMg 
the winter one of the Eoman legions, wluch 
been stationed under the command ol 
Titurius Sabinus and L Auruncnleius 
the country of the Eburones, was cut to pie 
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by Ambionx and the Ebnrones- Ajnbionx 
then proceeded to attack the camp of Q Cicero 
the brother of the orator, vho tvas stationed 
■nth a legion among the Xemi; but Cicero 
defended himself nth braverr, and rras at 
leng*h reheved by Caesar m person In Sep- 
temoer of this year, Jnha, Caesar’s only 
daughter and Pompey’s inf e, died in childbirth 
— ^In Caesar’s snth campaign (53) several of the 
Gallic na'ions revolted but Caesar soon com- 
pelled them to return to obedience The Tre- 
Tin. vrho had revolted, had been supported bv 
the Germans, and Caesar accordmglv agam 
crossed the Ehme, but made no permanent 
conques'-s on tlie further side of the rrver — 
Caesars seventh campaign 152) iras the most 
ardnons of alL Almost all the nations of Gaul 
ro=e simnltaneouslv m revolt, and the supreme 
command vas given to Yercmgetonr, by far 
the ablest general that Caesar had yet encoun- 
tered Caesar, after takmg Avancnm {Bourges), 
sns'‘a-ned his onlv reverse m Auvergne ivhere 
he faded to take Gergovia, and, after a repulse 
from its fortifications, ivas obhged to retreat , 
but he vras successful in the famous siege of 
Alesia ivhich ended m the defeat of the Ganls 
and the surrender of Tercmgetonx. It is to be 
regreYed that he did not spare the life of the 
Gallic prmce , but it mnst be remembered that 
such clemencv vas contrary to Poman custom 
— The eighth and ninth campaigns (51, 50) ivere 
employed m the final subjugation of Gan], vhich 
had entirely submitted to Caesar by the middle 
o' 59 Eeanvhde, an estrangement had taken 
place between Caesar and Eimpey Caesars 
brdhant victories had gamed him fresh popu- 
larity and influence, and Pompey sav mth 
lU-disguised mortification that he vas becoming 
the second person m the state He vas thus 
led to jom agam the anstocrat’cal partv,by the 
assistance of which alone he could hope to re- 
tam his position as the chiei man m the Eoman 
state The great object of this party vas to 
deprive Caesar of his command, and to comjiel 
him to come to Eome as a private man to sue 
for the consulship They would then Lave 
formally accused him, and as Pompey vas m 
the neighbourhood of the city at the head or an 
armv, the trial vonid ha^'e been a mockerv, and 
his condemnation vould have been certain 
Caesar offered to resign his command if Pompey 
would do the same , but the senate would not 
Lsten to an" compromise Accordmgly, on the 
1st of Tanuary, 49, the senate passed a resolu- 
tion that Caesar should dishand his armv by a 
certam dav, and that if he did not do so, he 
should be regarded as an enemy of the state 
Tvo 01 the tribunes, 31 Antomus and Q 
Cassius, put their veto ni>on this resolnbon, 
but tbeir opposition was set at nought, and thev 
fled for refuge to Caesar’s camp Under the 
plea of protecting the tribunes Caesar crossed 
the Enbicon, which separated his pro'nnce from 
Italy, end marched towards Pome Pompev, 
vho had been entrusted by the senate wath the 
conduct of the ■war, soon discovered how greatlv 
he had overrated his own popularity and influ- 
■ence His oivn troops deserted to his rival m 
crowds, town after toivn m Italv opened its 
gates to Caesar, whose march was like a tnmn- 
phal progress The oniv town which offered 
Caesar anv resistance was Corfininm, m'o which 
Ii Domitras Ahenobarbus had throivn himself 
with a strong force , but even this place was 
obbged to surrender at the end of a few davs 
AleanwhUe, Pompey, with the magistrates and 
senators, had from Eome to Capua and 


now despamng of opposing Caesar m Italy, he 
marched from Capua to Bmnclusinin, end on 
the 17th of Alarch embarked for Greece Caesar 
pursued Pompey to Brundusimn but ne vas 
unable toioUovium to Greece for vant of ships 
He thei-efore marched back rrom Bmndnsinm, 
and repaired to Pome, havmg thus m tnree 
months become master of the who’e of Italv 
After remaining a short time in Pome, he se*- 
out for Spam where Pompey’slega-^es Airanins, 
Petreius, and Tarro commanded powerful 
armies After defeating Afran.ns andPehems, 
and receiving the submission of Tarro, Caesar 
reriimed to Pome vbere he had meantime been 
appomted dictator bv the pi-aetor 31 Lepidus 
He resigned the dictatorship at the end of eleven 
! days, after holding the consular comitia, in 
which he himself and P Servdins Vaba Isau- 
ncns were elected consuls for the nest year — 
At the beginning of January, IS, Caesar crossed 
over to Greece, where Pompey had collected a 
fonmaable army At first riie campaign was m 
Pompey’s favour , Caesar was repulsed before 
Dvrrhachinm nth considerable loss, and vas 
obbged to retreat towards Thessaly In this 
country on the plains of Pharsalns or Pharsalia, 
a decisive battle vas fought between the two 
armies on the 9tb of August, 48, in which 
Pompev was completelv defeated Pompey fled 
to Egypt, pursued bv Caesar, but he was mur- 
dered before Caesar arrived m the conntrv 
[PoirpEirs ] His Lead was brought to Caesar, 
who turned away from the s ght, shed te-n^^ at 
the untimely death of his rival, and put his 
murderers to death "When the news of the 
battle of Pharsaha reached Eome, various 
honours were conferred upon Caesar He was 
appointed dictator lor a whole year and consul 
for five vears, and the trihunician power vas 
conferred upon hun for life He declined the 
consulship, but entered upon the dictatorship 
m September in this year (48;, and appointed 
31 Antony his master of the horse On his 
arrival in Egypt, Caesar became involved in a 
war, which gave the remains of the Pompe an 
party tune to rally This war nsnallv called 
the Alesandnne war, arose from the determi- 
nation of Caesar that Cleopatra, whose fp^cina- 
tionshadwonhis heart, should reign m common 
■with her brother Ptolemv , but this dec siou 
■vas opposed by the guardians oi the young 
king, and the war which thus broke out was not 
brought to a close till the latter end of 3Iarch, 
47 It 'I'as soon after this, that Cleopatra had 
a son by Caesar [C\xs\EIO^ j Caesar re- 
turned to Eome through Syria and Asia 3Iinor, 
and on bis march throng Pontus attacked 



Ol~^ Caesar in hi= 'oar'll coaiialatcp tnth sagaral 
Ijt^s r-T c’-ocodile sipi ol the conqnered Ec^pt 

Phamaces, the son of jlithndates the Great, 
who had assisted Pompev He defeated Phar 
naces near Zelawuth such ease, that he informed 
the senate of his victory by the ivords. Vent 
vidj, V7CI (Cl BeU Alex 77 ) He reached 
Pome m September (47), was apixnnted consul 
for the foUovnng year, and before the end cf 
September set sail lor Africa, where Scipio and 
Cato had collected a large army The war was 
terminated b- the defeat of the Pompeian army 
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at tlie battle of Thapsus, on the Cth of April, 
4G Cato, nnnble to defend Utica, put an end 
to lus own life — Caesar returned to Rome m 
the latter end of Jnlv He was now the nndis 
puted master of the Roman world, but he used 
his nctorjr with the greatest moderation Un- 
hke other conquerors m cinl wars, lie freely 
forgave all who had borne arms against him, 
and declared that he would make no diSerence 
between Pompeians and Caesanans His cle 
mencv was one of the brightest featuies of his 
character At Rome all parties seemed to ne 
m jiaying him honour the dictatorship was 


C Jalms Caesar tho Dictator In this coin the natural 
baldness ol his head Is concealed by a cromi o lanreb 
On the reverse the name ol the quaestor L Aem Baca 
who strnck the coin is sarmountcd by a palm as sign 
ol victory and a winged caduceos and joined hands as 
signs ol peace 

bestowed on him for ten years, and the censor- 
ship, under the new title of Praefectiis Morum, 
for three years He celebrated his victories in 
Gaid, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa by four magm 
fioent triumphs Caesar now proceeded to 
correct the various evils which had crept mto 
the state, and to obtam the enactment of several 
laws suitable to the altered condition of the 
commonwealth The most important of his 
measures this year (46) was the reformation of 
the calendar As the Roman year was now three 
months in advance of the real time, Caesar 
added nmety days to this year, and thus made the 
whole year consist of 445 days , and he guarded 
against a repetition of simdai errors for the 
future by adaptmg the year to the son’s course, 
adding ten days to the origmal 356 days of the 
year (Diet of Ant art Calendarmm )— Mean- 
time the two sons of Pompej , Sextus and Cneius, 
had collected a new 
army m Spam Caesar 
set out for Spam 
towards the end of 
the year, and brought 
the war to a close by 
the battle of Munda, 
on the 17th of March, 
45, m which the 
enemy were only de 
feated after a most 
obstmate resistance 
Cn Pompey was 
killed shortly after 
wards, but Sextus 
made good his es 
cape Caesar reached 
Rome m Septem 
her, and entered 
the city in tnumph Fresh honours awaited 
him His portrait was to be struck on coins , 
the month of Qumtilis was to receive the name 
of Julius m hiB honour , he received the title 
of imperator for life, and tlie whole senate 
took an oath to watch over his safety To re 
ward Ins followers, Caesar increased the number 
of senators and of the public magistrates, so 
that there were to be sixteen praetors, forty 
quaestors, and six aediles He began to rei oU e 
^ ast schemes for the benefit of the Roman world 
ng lus plans of mtemal improi ement, he 


proposed to frame a digest of aU tho Roman, 
laws, to establish public libraries, to drain the 
Pomptme marshes, to enlarge tho harbour of 
Ostia, and to dig a canal through the isthmus 
of Connth To protect the boundanes ol the 
Roman empire, he meditated expeitions 
agamst the Parthions and the barbarous tribes 
on the Danube, and had already begun to make 
preparations for his departure to the East It 
is questionable whether he wished to assume 
the title of rex Some have asserted that he 
intended to rule the Romans as Imperator, the 
non-Romans as Hex, but this storv rests only 
on Pint Gass GO, G4, and Appian, R C u 110 
it IS not apparently credited by Suetonius or 
Dio Cassius, and Cicero speaks of it ns a fiction 
(de Div n 54, 110) It is not like Caesar’s 
clear sighted wisdom to have desired it How 
ever that may be, Antony offered bun the 
diadem m pubhc on the festival of the Lnper 
caha (the 15th of February), the proposition 
was not favourably received by the jieople, and. 
Caesar dechned it — ^But Caesar’s power was not 
witnessed without ena-y The Roman onsto- 
cracy, who had been so long accustomed to rule 
the Roman world, could ill brook a master, and 
resoh ed to remove him by assassmation The 
conspiracy agamst Caesar s hfe had been set 
afoot by Cassius, a personal enemy of Caesar’s, 
and there were more than sixty persons pnvyto 
it Many of these persons had been raised by 
Caesar to wealth and honour , and some of them, 
such ns M Brutus, hi ed with him on terms of 
the most intimate fnendship It has been the 
practice of rhetoncians to speak of the murder 
of Caesar ns a glonous deed, and to represent 
Brutus and Cassius as patriots , but the mask 
ought to be stripped off these false patnots 
their object m murdering Caesar was to gam 
power for themselves and their party Caesar 
had many wanungs of his npproaohmg fate, but 
he disregarded them nU, and feU by the daggers 
of lus assassms on the Ides or 16th of March, 
44 At an appomted signal the conspirators 
surrounded him, Casca dealt the first blow, 
and the others quickly drew their swords and 
attacked him , Caesar at first defended himself, 
but when he saw that Brutus, his friend and 
favourite, had also drawn his sword, he is said bv 
some accounts to have exclaimed ‘ Et tu Brute ' 
or m Greek ‘ Ktd try TfKVOv ’’ then to have pulled 
his toga over his face, and sunk pierced with 
wounds nt the foot of Pompey’s statue Sue 
toniUE, however, who is the safest authonty, 
expressly says that he uttered no word durmg 
the struggle, and that the exclamation attnbutea 
to him IS an mvention — Juhus Caesar was per 
haps the greatest man of anhqnity He was 
gifted by nature with the most vonous talents, 
and was distmguished by the most extraordi 
nary attainments m the most diversified pur- 
smts He was at one and the same time a 
general, a statesman, a lawgiver, a junst, an 
orator, a poet, an histonan, a phdologer, a 
mathematician, and an architect His romn 
work as a statesman, to wluch all his efforts 
tended, was to reorgamse the goiemment ol 
the state, which had been fitted for the con- 
trol of Italy, but not for the rule of an empire 
But he was not onlv a consummate statesman 
and general during the whole of his busy mo 
he found tune for literary pursmts, and was tlio 
author of many works, the majority of 
has been lost The pnntj of his Latin and the 
clearness of his style were celebrated by me 
ancients themselves, and are conspicuous 
Commentam, which are his only works tha 
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lia\ o come do^\'n to iis Thej relate tlio Instorj 
of the first se\ eii ' cars of tlio Gallic u ar m seven 
books, and the liistorj of tlio CimI \M\r down 
to the comnienccmeiit of the Alc\andnno iii 
three books ^eltbor of these w orks completed 
the hlstor^ of the Gallic and Ci\ il wars The 
historj of the fonnor was completed in an eighth 
book, which IS iisnalh a'-cribod to Hirtius, and 
the liiston of the Ahxaiidnne, Vfncaii, and 
‘'pamsh wars won. wntten in three separate 
broks, which are also astribcd to Hirtins, but 
then author-.hip is nnct rtniii It is not inipro 
bailie tlint Hirlnis wi-ott the BiUnin .Ifrxn/i 
drinum ihe Btlhim l/ricdn/nn is attribnUd 
b^ soiiiotoAsininsPolhojbutwithoiitain strong 
reason The lost works of C ies.iraie — 1 inft 
ca/o, in roplj to Ciceros C«fo, winch Cicero 
wTotc m praise of Cato after the death of the 
latter in to 2 JV Analonw, or, as Cicero ex- 
plains it Dc Batioiu LatiUL loquemh, dcdi 
rated to Cicero, eoiitained in\ estigatioils on the 
Latin language, and was written bv Cacs.u 
while he was cro=sin_ the Alps U Ltbri -lie 
s/iiciono/i, or Atnjuraha -1 DrA’iius T Apo 
plihfqvittta or Ditia colhctauca, a coWee 
tion of poeal mings G Foemaia Two of 
these wntten in Ins joutli, Luudes HcrcuJft 
and a tnigod\ Oedipus, wore aupprossoel bj 
Augustus Among llie numerous editions of 
Catsir hComiiitiitaiii s maa bo noticed those b\ 
Nippcrdcv, L ip^ It-Ti Dubner, Pans, 1SG7 , 
Jjoiig, IfcOS, Ivrinicr, lb77 
C CacEur and L Caesar, the eons of M Vip 
fanius Agnppa and lulin and the grandsons of 
Augustus L Caesar dud at Masstbn, on hia 
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waj to Spam, a i> 2, and C Caesar in Ljcin, 
in 4, of a wound which he had recciicd m 
Amicnia 

Caesaraugusta (Znraqoza or Saragossa), 
more ancientU Balduba, a tovm of the Edctam 
on the IberiiH in Hispaiiia Tarracom iiris, was 
colonised bj August ns lie 27, and w as the Beat 
of a Conicntus 7nndicnfi,iind a centre through 
winch most of flic great roads of Sjiain passed 
It was the birtliplacii of the poet PnideutiuB 

CacBarea (Kaia-dpaa Kaitrapnli Cacsaricii 
6is], a name gnonto bci era! cities of the Roman 
empire 111 lioiiourof om or other of the CacBarn 
— 1 C ad Argaeum, fomiorlj Mazaca, albo 
EuBobla (K 7 / rpbs Tea 'Apyalcp, ra Md(aKa, 
Zvaefleta Krsaneh, Ru ), one of the oldoht 
citiLR of Asia Sliiior, stood upon Mount Argaous, 
about the centn of Ca])])adocin, in the distm t 
(praefectura.) called Cilnm It was the caxnlal 
of Cappadocia, and when that countrj was 
made a lloinan pro\ ince b\ TibonuH (a d 18), it 
recciicd the naim of Cnesarfa (Strab p liGO, 
Eutiop MI 11 , Pbn n 6) — 2 C Philippi oi 
Panoas (K g Auhir-irov, N T , K riai'eiifr 
Fanias), a citj of Palestine, at the S foot of 
M Hennon, on the Iordan, just below its Borneo 
jPAMLjij, built b\ Philip the tetrarch, nc 3, 
Ring Agnppa called it Noronias, but it soon lost 
this name — 3 C Palaestinae, fonnorly Stra- 
tonis TurriB (Srpararos sripyos Kaisariyeli, 
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Ru ), an important citj of Palestmo,ontbe sea- 
coast, just aboie tlio boundary lino between 
Sninniia and Galileo It was surrounder' with 
a wall and decorated with splendid buildings 
bj Herod the Great (n c 18), who called it 
Caesarea, in honour of Augustus Ho also 
made a splendid harbour foi the city Under 
tlio Romans it was the capital of Palestine and 
the residence of the procurator Vespasian 
made it a colon} , and Titus confciied additional 
favours upon it , hence it was called Colonia 
riii\iii(Ios hit vi 10, B J 1 21 , Tac Hist 
11 70) C Mauretanine, fonnerl} lol (’IojA 
Kwo-dpfia ZersheU), a Pliooiiicinn cit} on tlio 
M coast of Africa, with a liarbour, the residonco 
of King Juba, who named it Caesarea, in 
honour of Augustus ‘Wlioii Claudius erected 
Muurctania into a Roman proiince, ho made 
Cnecaroa a colon} , and the capital of the middle 
di\ ision of the pro\ nice, w Inch w as thence called 
Mnnrc‘aimi Caesanonsis (Strab p 831 , Plin \ 
20)— 5 C adAnazarbum [jX^azuiuus] 
Caesarlon, son of C Tiilnis Caesar and of 
Cleopatra, 01 iginall} called Ptolomaous ns an 
Egaptian pnnee, was bom n c 47 In 42 the 
trmniMrs allowed him to recciac the title of 
king of Eg}i)t, and in 84 Anton} conferred 
upon him tlic title of king of langs After the 
death of Ins iiiotliei in 80 lie was executed bv 
ordt r of Augustus (Suet Jtil 52, Aug 17, 
Pint Cars 40, .Inf 54,81) 

Caesarodunum {'lours), chief town of the 
Tuirim Hor Turoiii, aiibseqncntl} called Turoni, 
on the Lig< fJLoirc), in Gallia Lugduiionsis 
Caesaromagns 1 {Brautats), chief town 
of the Bellov acini Gallia Bolgica — 2 {Chelms- 
ford), a town of the Triiiobantcs in Britain 
Cacsona (Caesoiias, atis Ccstnn), a town m 
Gallia Cisjiadana on the Via Acmilia not far 
from the Riibico (Strab p 210 , Cic ad Fam 
xn 27), used as a fortress b} Justmiau’e 
generals (Proc^ J? G i 1, ii 11) 

Caesennius Lento [Liato ] 

Caesonnins Pnotus H? vixus ] 

CaosotluB Flavus [Pn xv us ] 

Cacsia, a sumamo of Mmerv a, a translation 
of the Grccl yXavKu-ns 

Cacsln Silva {Hdscrmvald), a forest in Ger- 
inanv between the Liniio and the Ysscl (Tac 
■inn 1 50) 

Cncsonia, first the mistress and afterwards 
the wife of the cmpeior Caligula, was a woman 
of the gitatost hcentioiisncss, and was imt to 
death b} Caligula w ith her daughter, v ji 41 
M CacBoniUB, a judex at the trial of Oppi 
iinicus for the murder of Clnentius, n c 74, and 
aedilo witli Ciceio in GO 

CdIcUB (KmAfir Bal ir), a river of Mysia, 
rising in M Temnus and flowuig past Pergamus" 
mU) the Ciimaean Gulf (Hes 'I'h 843, Hdt vi 
28, Strab p G15, Verg Georg iv 070) 

Caieta (Caicfnius Gnef(i),a towm in Latiiuu 
on the borders of Campania, 40 stadia S oi 
Foimino, situated on n promontoi} of tlio same 
name and on n ha} of the sen called after it 
Sinus Gaiotanus It possessed nn oxcoUent 
Imrboui (Cic 7 )ro Lig Man 12), and w ns said 
to have derived its name fioin Caieta, the 
nurse of Aeneas, who, according to some 
traditions, was buried at tins iilaco (Verg Acii 
vii 1, Ov Met MV 441) 

CfiluB, the junst [Guus ] 

Cams Caesar [C xlioula ] 

Calaber [QinNTUs Sviyexaeus ] 

Calabria (Calnbri), the poiiiiisula m the SE. 
of Ital}, extending from Tarentum to thePronu 
Inpjgium, formed iiarl of Apulia 
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Calacta (Ka\5; ’Aktv KoAo/fTTi/os nr Caro 
ma), a town on the N coast of Sicily, founded 
hy Dncetius, a cluef of the Sicels, about b c 
447 Calacta was, as its name imports, ongi 
noUy the name of the coast (Herod 1 1 22 ) 
Calaotinus [Caechius Calactinus ] 
Calagurris 1 (CalagumtTnus Galahorra), 
a town of the Vascones and a Roman muni- 
cipium in Hispania Tarraconensis near the 
Iberus, memorable lor its adherence to Sertonus 
and for its siege by Pompey and his generals, 
Bc 71 It was the birthplace of Quintilian 
(Juv XT 93 , Auson dePiof i 7 , Strab p 161, 
Val Max tii C) — 2 A town of Aquitania 
(Cazeres) 

CMais, brother of Zetes [Zetes ] 

CM§.ma 1 {Gelvia) a town m Numidia, 
between Cirta and Hippo Regius, on the E 
bank of the Rubncatus {Seibous) — 2 (Kalat 
aUWad), a town m the “W of Mauretania 
Caesonensis, on the B bank of the Malva, near 
its mouth 

Calamine, in Lydia, a lake with floating 
islands, sacred to the nymphs (Phn ii 209) 
CalamiE (KdAojuii), a famous sculptor of 
Athens about 470 e c He was the representa- 
tive of the Ionic Attic school in the first half of 
the 5th century, bringing to a high point of 
grace and delicacy the ‘ development fiom the 
stiS drapery and grimacing smile of the Ionic 
art to the graceful drapery and unconscious 
smile {ffffnvhv /oal KeXriBhs /leiS/ajaa) noted by 
Lucian ’ He w as specially celebrated for his 
representation of female beauty, which still 
retained something of the austerity belonging 
to the moie antique sculpture Especially 
noticeable were the statues of Aphrodite on 
the Acropolis, and of the Sosandra (which 
some take to be the same statue) None of his 
work sunuves, but it is possible that the terra- 
cotta of Hermes Criophoros, now m the Bntish 
Museum, is a copy from the statue bj Calamis 
He was famous also for repousse w oik in silver 
(PIm xxsiv 71, Cic Biut 18, 70, Lucian, 
Dial Mcicti 111 3 , Paus i 28, 2, Hicf Antiq 
art Statiiana Ats ) 

Calamus (Kd\a/xos Kahnon), a toivn on the 
coast of Phoenicia, a little S of Tiipolis 
Calanus (KdXavos), an Indian gymiiosophist, 
followed Alexandei the Great from India, and 
having been taken ill, burnt himself ahve in 
the presence of the Macedonians, tliree months 
before the death of Alexander (b c 828), to whom 
he had predicted his appioaclimg end (Stiab 
p 715, Cic Tusc 11 22, Dtv i 28) 

Calasiries (KoAouipiEs), one of the two dm 
Bions (the other bemg the Hermotybii) of the 
warrior caste of Egypt Their greatest strength 
was 250,000 men, and their chief abode in the 
W part of the Delta They formed the king’s 
body guard 

Galatia (Calatlnus) 1 {Galazze), a town m 
Campania on the Appia Via between Capua and 
Beneventum, colonised by Julius Caesar with 
his veterans — 2 (Catazzo), a towm of Samnium, 
frequently confounded with No 1 

Calatinus, A Atilius, consuls c 258, in the 
first Punic war, earned on the war with success 
mSicily Hewas consulasecond time, 254, when 
he took Panormus , and wasdictatoi, 249, when 
he again carried on the war in Sicily, the first 
instance of a dictator commanding an army 
out of Italy (Polyb i 24, 38 , Liv Ep 19 ) 
Calaurea -ia (KaXavpeia, KaXavpta KaXav 
pEiTTjr Ford), a small island in the Saronic 
gulf off the coast of Argohs and opposite 
Troezen, possessed a celebrated temple of 
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Poseidon, which was regarded as an mviolahle 
asylum Hither Demosthenes fled to escape 
Antipater, and here he took poison, b c 822 
Tins temple w as originally the place of meeting 
of an Amphictyoma for the woriiip of Poseidon, 
m which Hermione, Bpidaurus, Aegina, Athens, 
Orchomenus Naupha, and Prnsiae joined 
AJtei the Donnn conquest Argos and Sparta 
took the places of Naupha and Prasiae (Strab 
p 374 , Paus 11 38, 2 , Pint Eem 29 ) 
Calavius, the name of a distinguished family 
at Capua, the most celebrated member of which 
was Pacuvius Calanus, who induced lus fellow 
citizens to espouse the cause of Hannibal after 
the battle of Cannae, b c 216 (Liv xxiii 2-9) 
Calbis (6 KaK^is), also Indus (Daban), a con 
Biderable nver of Cana, which nses m M 
Cadmus, aboie Cibyra, and after receivmg 
(according to Phny, v 108) sixty small nvers 
and 100 mountaintorrents, falls into the sea W 
of Cannus and opposite to Rhodes 
Calchas (Kdkxar), son of Tliestor of Mycenae 
or Megara, the wisest soothsayer among the 
Greeks at Troy, foretold the length of the 
Trojan war, explamed the cause of the pes- 
tilence which raged in the Greek army, and 
advised the Greeks to build the wooden horse 
An oracle had declared that Calchas should die 
if he met with a soothsaj er supenor to himself , 
and this came to pass at Claros, near Colophon, 
foi heie Calchas met the soothsayer Mopsds, 
who predicted thin gs which Calchas could not 
Thereupon Calchas died of gnef After his 
death he had an oracle in Daunia (17 i C8 , 
11 300 , Ov Met xii 19 ) 

CalduB, C Caelius 1 Rose from obscurity 
by his oratory, was tnbune of the plebs e c 107, 
when he proposed a lex tabellana, and consul 
94 In the cuil war between Sulla and the 
party of Manus, he fought on the side of tlie 
latter, 83 (Cic de 0; at i 25) — 2 Grandson of 
the preceding, was Cicero’s quaestor in Cilioia, 
50 (Cic ad Fain ii 16) 

Cale [Oporto), a port-town of the Callaeci in 
Hispania Tarraconensis at the mouth of the 
Dunns From Porto Calc the name of the 
country Portugal is supposed to have come 
Caledonia (TBkitanxia ] 

Calentum, a town probably of the Calenses 
Emanici m Hispania Baetica, celebrated for its 
manufacture of bncks so light as to swim upon 
water (Phn xxxv 171, Strab p 615 , Vitruv u 3) 
CalenuB, Q PufiuB, tnbune of the plebs, 
b c 01, when he succeeded in saving P Clodius 
from condemnation for his violation of tlie 
mystenes of the Bona Dea (Cic ad Att i 16) 
In 59 he was praetor, and from this tune 
appears as an active partisan of Caesar In 51 
he was legate of Caesar in Gaul, and sened 
under Caesar in the civd war (Caes B G vui 
39) In 49 he joined Caesar at BrundusiiOT 
and accompanied him to Spam, and m 48 he 
was sent by Caesar from Epirus to bnng over 
the remainder of the troops from Italy, but 
most of his ships were taken by Bibulus After 
the battle of Phaisalia (48) Calenua took 
cities m Greece In 47 he was made consul hy 
Caesar After Caesar’s death (44) Calenus 
joined M Antony, and subsequently had the 
command of Antony’s legions in the N of 
At the termination of the Perusmian war (41) 
Calenus died, and Octavianus was thus euablw 
to obtain possession of his army (Caes B 0 
1 87, 111 26, 55 , Cic Plnl viii 4 ) 

Gales 01 -ex (KoAijr or ijf Halahli), a river 
of Bitliynia (Time iv 76) 

Gales (- 1 B, usually PI Coles -mm Calenus 
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Calvi), chief town of Caleni, “in Ansoninn 
people in Campamti, on the Via Latina, said to 
have been founded by Calms, son of Boreas, 
and therefore called Thretcia by the poets 
Cales was taken and colonised bv the Homans, 
33 c 385 It was celebrated foi its excellent 
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Cj- head of Pallas, nr Caleno and lictory In a 613 a 


wme (Strab p 287 , Liv viii 1C, vxii 18 , Tac 
Avn VI 16 , Hor Od 1 20, iv 12 , Jiiv 1 C9 ) 

Caletes or -i, a people m Bel^c Gaul near 
tlie mouth of the Seme, whose name is pre- 
sen edmCa«a:(Caes JB G 11 4, Strab p 189), 
their capital was Juliobom 

Caletor (KaX'^roip), son of Ch tins, slain at 
Troj by the Telamouian Ajav 

Calidius 1 Q , tribune of the plebs b c 99, 
carried a law for the recall of Q Metellus Nunu- 
dicus from banishment He was praetor 79, 
and had the goi emment of one of tlie Spains, 
and on his return a ns accused by Q Lolhus, 
and condemned (Cic Plane 28, Ven i 13, 
111 27 ] — 2 M , son of the preceding, distin- 
guished ns an orator Li o7 ho nns piaetor, 
and supported the recall of Cicero from banish 
ment In 51 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the consulship, and on the brealnng out of 
the civil war, 49, ho joined Caesar, nho placed 
him over Gallia Togata, where he died m 48 
(Cio Brut 79,274, ad Fam Mil 4, Quint v 
1, 28 , Caos jS C 1 2 ) 

Caligula, Eoman emperor, a d 37-41, son of 
GermanicusandAgnppmn, nasbom in 12, and 
was brought up among the legions in Germanj 
His real name was Gants (Cams) Caesar, and 
he was always called Gains by lus contem- 
poraries Caligula was a surname given him 
by the soldiers from his weanng in his boy 
hood small cahgac, or soldier’s boots Having 
escaped the fate of his mother and brother, he 
gamed the fai our of Tiberius, who raised lum 
to offices of honour, and held out to him hopes 
of the succession On the death of Tibenus 
{87), which was either caused or accelerated by 
him, he succeeded to the throne (Tac Ann 
VI 45 , Suet Cal 12, Tib 73) He was saluted 
by the people with the greatest enthusiasm ns 
the son or Germanicus His fust acts gave 
promise of a just and beneficent reign He 
pardoned all the persons who had appeared ns 
antnesses or accusers against his fnmilj , ho 
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released all the state pnsoners of Tiberius , ho 
restored to the magistrates full power of juiis 
diction without appeal to his person, and pro 
mised the senate to govern according to the 


laws Towards foreign princes he behaved 
with great generosity He restored Agnppa, 
the ginndson of Herod, to his Inngdom of 
Judaea, and Antiochus IV to his kingdom of 
Commngene But at the end of eight months 
the conduct of Cnhguln became suddenly 
changed After a seiious illness, which pro 
bnbly weakened hi^ mental powers, he appears 
as a sanguinary and licentious madman He 
put to death Tibenus, the grandson of his pre 
decessor, compelled his grandmother Antonia 
and other members of his family to make awaj 
with themselves, often caused persons of both 
seves and of all ages to be tortured to death for 
his amusement while taking his meals, and on 
one occasion, dunng the evlnbition of the 
games m the Circus, he ordered a great number 
of the spectators to be seized, and to be thrown 
before the mid beasts Such was his love of 
blood that he w islied the Homan people had only 
one head, that he might cut it off with a blow 
His obscenity was ns great as his cruelty He 
earned on an incestuous mtercourse with Ins 
own sisters, and no Roman woman was solo 
from Ins attacks 
His mamages 
were disgrace- 
fully contracted 
and speedily dis- 
solved , and the 
only woman w ho 
exercised a per- 
manent influ 
ence over him 
was lus last wife 
Caesonia In lus 
madness ho con- 
sidered himself 
a god, he even 
built a temple 
to himself ns 
Jupiter Latiaris, 
and appomted 
pnests to attend 
to hiB worship 
He sometimes 
officiated ns lus 
own pnest, mak- 
ing lus hoi SB 
Licitatus, which 
he afterwards 
raised to the 
consulship, his Statuo oI Caligula (Found at Gabll ) 
colleague His 

monstious extravagancies soon exhausted the 
coflers of the state One instance may show 
the senseless way in which he spent his 
money He constructed a bridge of boats be- 
tween Bniae and Buteoli, a distance of about 
three imles, and after covermg it with earth he 
built houses upon it When it was finished, 
j he gave a splendid banquet in the middle of 
the bridge, and concluded the entertaminent bj 
thiowing numbers of the guests mto the sen 
To replenish the treasury he exliausted Italj 
and Romebj lus extortions, and then marched 
into Gaul in 40, which he plundered m all 
directions With lus troops he advanced to the 
ocean, as if mtending to cross over into Britam , 
he drew them up m battle array, and then gave 
them the signal — to collect shells, which he 
called the spoils of conquered Ocean The 
Roman world at length grew tired of such a 
mad tyrant Four months after his return to the 
city, on the 24th of January, 41, he was murdered 
by Cassius Chaerea, tribune of a praetorian 
cohort, Cornelius Sabinus, and others His 
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wife Caesoma and Ins daughter were likewise of Eretna He was defeated by the Athenians 
put to death (Suet Caligula, Tac Aim i under Phocion, n c 850, and thereupon betook- 
41, VI 20 ff, Dio Cass h\) himself to the Macedonian court, but as he 

Calmgae, a people of India, on the E coast, could not obtain aid from Philip, he formed 
below tlie mouths of the Ganges (Phii n G4) an alliance with the Athenians, and bv their 
Galimpoxa, a citv on the Ganges, H of its means obtamed the supremacy m the island! 
confluence witli tlie Jomanes (Jumna), said to (Dem de Coi p 252, § 101) — 3 A poet of the 
have been tlie furthest point in India reached Old Comedy, flourished n c 412 , tlie names of 
bv Seleucus Nicator (Phn vi 68) 6 of his comedies are preserved (Fragments 

' Callalci, Callaeci [Gallauci ] by Memeke) — 4 Of S^Tacu6e, a Greek hislo- 

Callatebus (haWdnjffos), a city of Lydia nan, was a contemporary of Agathocles, and 
between Colossae and Sardis, vhere tlie inhabi- wrote a history of Sicily in 22 books, embracmg 
tants made sugar out of wheat and the tamarisk the reign of Agathocles, b c 817-289 (Muller, 
(Hdt vu 31) Fragm Stst Graec) 

CallatlE (KdX^axis, KoXaris Ka\aTiav6s Callicrates (KaWtapdvus) 1 An Achaean, 
2fa ngaha), a town of Moesia, on the Black Sen, everted all his influence m favour of the Eomans 
originally a colony of Miletus, and afterwards On the conquest of Macedoiua by the Eomans, 
of Heraclea (Strab p 319 , Mel ii 2) b c 168, Callicrates pomted out 1,000 Achaean'!, 

Calleva (Silchesfer), a town of Bntnin, 22 as having fnv onred the cause of Perseus, who 
Eoman miles from Venta Belgaium (IVmches were taken to Eome , and among them was the 
ter) It IS remarkable as the best preserved historian Polybius Callicrates died at Ehodes, 
Eoman tovm in the north of Europe 149 — 2 One of the architects of thePiETiir- 

Calliams (KaKKlapos), a torni m Locris (17 non at Athens 
u 581 , Strab p 426) Callicratidas (KaWiKparlSas), a Sportm, 

CalHas and Hipponicns (KoXXfoy, 'I — 6vt- succeeded Lj Binder as admiral of the Lacedae- 
Kos), a noble Athenian familj , celebrated for monian fleet, b c 406, took Methymna, and 
their wealth Thej enjoved the hereditarv shut up Conon in M-vtilene , but the Athenians 
digmty of torch bearer at the Eleusinian mjs sent out a fleet of 150 sail, and defeated Cnlli- 
tenes, and claimed descent fiom Tnptolemus cratidas off the Argmnsae CaEicratidas fell 
1 HipponicuB, acquired a large fortune by in the battle Cnlhcmtidas was a plam, blunt 
fraudulentlv making use of the mfomiation he Spartan of the old school 'Witnesslus answer, 
had received from Solon respecting the mtro- wlien asked what sort of men the lomans were 
duction of his aeia-axSeta, b c 594 (Plut Sol ‘ Bad freemen, but exceUent slaves ’ (Xen 
16 , cf Arist ’A0 roX 7) — 2 Calhas, son of JB’ell i 6 , Pint Lgs 7 ) 

Phaenippus, an opponent of Pisistratus, and a Calhciila Mons, the ridge m Campania, which 
conqueror at the Ohunpic and Pvthion games separates the plam called ‘ Ager Falemns’ on 
(Hdt VI 121) — 8 Hipponicns, sumamed Am the north of the Toltnmus from the conntrv 
mon, son of Jso 2—4 Callias, son of No 8, about AUifae, and is contmued m M TifatafLiv 
fought at the battle of Marathon 490 Hewas rsu 15, 16) 

afterwards ambassador from Athens to Arta- CaUidromns or --am (KoXXfSpo/ior), part of 
serves, and accordmg to some accounts uego- the range of Mt Oeta, near Thermopylae 
tiated a peace with Persia, 449, on terms most CaUifae (Cahisi ?),n town in Sammum, per- 
hnmiliating to the latter On his return to haps m the territory of Alhfae (Liv vin 25) 
Athens, he -n as accused of having taken bnbes, Callimachus (KaXXf^iaxor) 1 The Athenian 
and was condemned to a fine of 50 talents poleniarch, commanded the right wmg at 
(Dem de Fals Leg p 428, § 811 ) — 5 Hippo Marathon, where he was slam, after behaving 
mens, son of No 4, one of the Athenian gene with much gallantry, b c 490 (Hdt vi 109) 
rals m their incursion mto the territory of Tins is the last recorded mstance ofthepolem 
Tanagra, 426, also commanded at thebatUe of arch perfomimg the mihtary duties -ahidi lus 
Dehum, 424, where he was kflled (Thuc iii name implies (Diet Ant s v Arclion ) — 2 A 
91) It was his divorced wife, and not his celebrated Alexandrme grammarian and jioet, 
widow, whom Pericles married His daughter was a native of C-vrene m Africa, and a descen- 
Hipparete was married to Alcibiades, with a dant of the Battiadae, whence he is sometunes 
dowry of 10 talents, another daughter was caUed Bathades (0\ Fast ii 8b7) He 
married to Theodorus, and became the mother hved at Alexandria in the reigns of Ptolemy 
of Isocrates the orator — 6 Callias, son of No Philadelphus and Euei-getes, "and was chief 
5, bi the lady w ho married Pencles, dissipated bbranan of tlie famous hbrarv of Alexandna, 
all his ancestral wealth on sophists flatterers, from about E c 260 until his death about 240 
and women The vceiie of Xenophon’s Ban- He compiled the nlvoKes, which was a cata 

guet, and also that of Plato’s Brotagoras is logue of the library m chronological order, with 

laid at lus house He is said to have ultimateb notes on the genuineness and contents of the 
reduced liimseU to absolute beggary In 400 books Though, like aE his prose work, this 
he was engaged m the attempt to crush Ando- has perished, it formed a basis for later htcrirv 
cides In 392 he commanded the Atlienian cntic sm He founded a celebrated grommati 
heai-y armed troops, avhen Iphicrates defeated cal school at Alexandna, and among his pupils 

the Spartans, and in 371 he was one of the were Eratosthenes, Aristophanes of Bi-vantinm, 

envois empowered to negotiate peace between and Apollonius Ehodius His enniitv with lua 
Athens and Sparta, called ‘the peace of Cal foimer pupil ApolloniusEliodius isolated che- 

has,’ which was followed by the war between where [Aboixontus, No 6 ] He is said to have 
Sparta and Thebes (Xen Btell vi 3, 4) written 300 works, m prose and m xerse, on an 

Callias 1 A wealtliv Atlieman who, on con infimte xarietvof subjects, but of thesewe pos 

dition of marrying Cimon’s sister, Eipiiiice, sess only some of his poems, which are charac 
pvid for him the fine of 50 talents which had tensed rither bv labour and learning than bv 
been imposed on kliltiades He appears to real poetical genius Hence Oiid (Am i 1^! 
have been unconnected with the nobler familv 14) savs of Caflunachns, Qiiamt is inaenio roii 
of Calhas and Hipponicns —2 Tvrint of Chalcis lalef, arte, valet He had great influence m 

"Ui Euboea, luidthe rival of Piutarchus^tvrantj spreadingalo^e ofscience and Icanung, and left- 
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"h .- 03 iie ‘ "gTp.rt anan scaool of poe'‘T~ 
rii^ch'b'Ksne learned and aSerted rather tnan 
sr-TOtaseoas. The extant —orns of CaHmacnce 
a’e G Sjmw m iexaraetpx ~erse . 5 i 3 the lorac 
Gialect, and 1 * cn tae i> 3 th of Paulas- 12 tae 
Dcr-o dialect, asd 72 Etn-gramt vrn^ca belong 
to the best specxaecs 0 : th_s trad of po^ti— 
a-'d — e"^ incoiDorated in tne Greeh An t n olcg~ 
at an eari^ tirae TTe fca-e cnl- a f®— frag- 
r"en-‘; of ms eleg-es, Tccn enjo-ed great 
cp^'p'ortg end -R-ere nrata'^ed 07 th*^ Eccna n 
pcer^ the rao=* celebrated of ’-nose inuta'^ons 
i= tne Ds Con’O Serencej of Catndns O. tne 
poems of CnlLmanhns tre mos* unportant 
TTcre -u-ra. Oj-giiv^ in -t boohs, on tne orignLS 
cf tne rar-ons mmh-cal =~ore^ xrom — h-ch 
Ond took the idea 0' h’= Ea^t fthe Tci' also 
— a= imrra,ed ircm a poem o' Calhmachns 
attachmc Apohon ns ■ and an ep c poem en- 
htled H?ra>», the name of an aged — omnn’-ho 
ra^e ’■edThesenshosp tablpmhenheTrentontto 
Sght ara-nst tne dlaiathcTiian bnlL — EStfianr 
Ep Spanheim, TJItraj 3Cf'7 re-ed 'eflbpErcep'’' 
Lngd. Bn*a- 17C1; bp BlomSe’d, Bond. 1815, 
b— Volaer, L:t= I 8 I 7 . ifeinene, 18C1, Schnei- 
der, 1670 — 3 A snniptor, p’obsblp of Athens, 
mho Imed abom 420 n c„ and is said to ha-e 
m-en*ed the Ccrmtinan co'mnn- Among ins 
mc-hs mas the gt'den cnardeher m the Erech- 
tnemn -t — ha l-onze palm tree above to dram 
on tne smohe /Pans. 1 2C, T>, and a statne o' 
H'^ra at P'aiaea. He mas so anxiocs to g’ve 
hts mcrhs tne last toach of ppmechen that re 
los^ tne grand and snhhme , '-ren''sDica-s'ti 3 
compares htm to the orator L-sia® bnt in deh- 
carp to CalantiS (liner Zi Caiumaches —as 
ae-er sai-sfg^ ^-r Jj himself, and ths-re'ore re- 
ce'-fed tne ep the^ mn.ch Phnp 

fnterp-e's a= crJurrmcior su (Pnn. itii" 02 
V rrn- - ^ 1 , 10 ; 

Callinedcti (K 2 >JJu‘Zjnj, scrr.amed ^ 


CALIdSIEj-TUS leo 

' end of IS months, and after —anderang aboni 
) S cii’- rnilh ins mercenanes mas at length rni 
' to death hp his c— n fnends — 2 An astrono- 
}mex of Cpncns came to Athens, nrhe'^ he 
1 assimed ArsSosIe m rectitpmg and ccmnlettng 
^ the d,sco-eT'e 3 of Endoxns CalLtrcns m-ented 
I tne r-e— od or cpcle of 7G pears ehnnafed as= 
( 27759 da— =, — h-ch mote nenrip anpraached 
j ccrrectness than the esSima'e or lleton- This 
j mas called after him the CoJli^pic cycle, and 
{ commenced 3 c S35 n>od. xn. S5; 

I Callirrhce (Ka?Ajpp^! 1 Bangh'er c 
i Oceanns, — ne of Chrpsarr and mother ot 
iGerpmes and EcEdna CEe- TJi ?81t — 2 
' Dangc'er 01 Ache’oes and —ire 01 Alcmaecm, 
mda.ed her httshand to proonre 1 er tne pen^ns 
t and nechlaee cf Earmonm bp mh cb she caused 
' his dea'm 'Aj.czjxzo'. ’ — 3 Daughter of Sca- 
I mander — ne of Tres, and motner of Hus and 
Gan— medes 


Caliirrhoe 
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Callisthenes of Olpnthns. a 

I relahcn and a ptrp3 o. Ar'=*o'‘I°, accompamed 
Alexander tne Great to Ama, In his In'er- 
^ coarse '—‘n Alexander he mas arrogan' and 
I bo’i and t'--oh everp oppomimtp of exhTtrhng 
hts irderendence. He express^ b-S mdigna- 
t on at Alexander s adop‘’on of Onenial ens- 
toms. and esT>sctdQp at tne regairement of the 
ceremonp o zdom'^on. He taas rendered him- 
self so oonoxiGas to tne htng that he mas 
accas^d of br-ngr: — vto thep’o' of Hermolatts 
to a=s 2 $ri 3 ate AJeiander , and after bemghept 
m cnalns tor 7 montns —as e tner pat to destc 
or d ed ot d_:ease I'Cart. 'no, 5, Aman. 1 - 
14 P.nt. Alez 52 AuESAKsrB; Galhsthenes 
mrat'e an accoant ot Alexander s exT>ed!t.on , a 
h-s'or- of Greece, in 10 hoers, from tne peace 
of Anialcdas to the se,ztrre of tre Delphic 
temple b- Philomelas fe c 3S7-357; , and 
other — o*xs aT of — nich ha-e penshei exeep* 


EcpsScr one or tne ora'ors at Atn‘ns in tne rragments coll‘<'*ed hp HulJer m Htrf Grace 


Zlacedonian mi _res* and a ^rsad o' Pnonoa 
condemn*^ to death bp *ne Athenians m ius 
ab-pnee, me 317 (Pint. jPhoc 27, 33 , Dem 27; 
CalLnicas Seleactts [SELacccs } 

CallTnas iKaAAl-or;, oIEphesas tae ear»ie-* 
Greet e''egiao poet, p^obabi- L-ed aboa* b c 
T f'O Onlp one of ins elsg'es is extant, consist- 
'ng o' 21 —igoroas Imes, m mhxh he exhorts 
h,s coantrvmen to coarage. Printed m Bergf s 
Eoetae Lynei Graeci 
Calliope '3Iu=ix,j 

Calliope fKcAAiorp) a conrderable Ci'- in 
the T7 of Parthia. founded, or else enlarged, b- 
Se^eaens hTiiator fAppmn, Syr 57/ 

Calliphoa fKaAAjipir/, a Gveeh philosopner 
and prooab^p a diScip’e of Ep-carcs is con- 
demned h- Cicero as mating chief good of 
man to const:d m a amen o' — irtae (hones'ar) 
and bodd- pleasare (rolupiai^, IC'z,Fin i- C, 
II - 8 25 Tve r 30, 65 Op im 33 H-^t 
Callipohs (Ka^JdToUi. KaAAiixoTLf-Tjy; L 

(GaJupol'f a Greet tomn on 2 roct- p^insnla 
on tne Tarentme gat in Calabna — 2 A tornn 
on the E. coast o' b cil- not far from Aehia 
tEdt. -31. 13t , '-trab p 272' — 3 (GaV'p'Jt), a 
to— n m the Thracian Che’sonese opposite 
Eampiacus- — 4. A to — n in Paeonia bet— een tho 
St-jmen ard tne Axm=. — 5 See Calxxuii, 
Callippides fK=?J>amrx5;;i;, of A-*nens- a ce,e- 
bmted tragic actor, a centemporarv of Altr- 
bndss and Ageailatis, 

Caliippus fKaAAimxorl 1 An Athenian ao- 
coajKms-d D.cm to Spraense, In e c 353 he 
mardered Dion, and nsttrped tne go-emment 
cf Spraense, hat mas eipeUsd the c tp at the 


CalliSto (Ks>J ic-Jj, an Arcad-an npmph, 
hence called A'cnoortnari rpro I O- H>' u 409; 
from I'onacns a moantain in Arcadia, mas 
danghfer e tner of Lpcaon or of Ispcfeas or o' 
Ce'eas ard a c moan on of Artem.s in ine 
chase She mas he o~ed b~ Zens vbo meta- 
1 moraihosed her mto a sne-oear that Hera nngnt 
not Decome acoamr'ed mitn the amour. Bat 
j Hera learnt ^'-e train, ard caused Artemis to 
I sla- CalLrto darzrg the chase Zeas placed 
! CallH*o among the stars tmder the name Oi 
' Are'or, or the Bear Ahcjls —as her son bp 
, Zeas. According*o Omd, Japder 'Zeas) o-er- 
I came the — irtae cf Call .mo bp assammg the 
I form of -Ar‘em. 3 , Jtm'j fHerai then metamor- 
phosed CalLmo m'o a bear , ard mhen Areas 
dtmng the cnase mas on tnepomt of rdilnighs 
, mother Jnp’ter placed bv'h among tne stars 
J (ApoLod ,3 8 , 2, Paar-— 3 j- 35 i. 31 O- ATef 
) m 410, Asctos; In th-= storp ALiteims 35 
m'^Tchanaed — itn CalLsto ice-e can ce 
iLltle doant tnat cmg-rallp Cailis'o mas the 
bear-godde's — „o rece -ed a to’em-r* c mershp 
’ m Arcadia, and —ho mas -den' 5ed — *th Arte- 
mis — cen the am— al morship had le't onlp 
1 Ear' ivals of nam'^s and m^aals. Artems 
I ha-mz united the — orship 01 CaHisto m’lh ner 
i omn. Cahis'o became in legend tne mere atten- 
dant of tie goddess ' See A-.m -. as _ 

Callistratia fKa^Jac— pa-ic a tomn in 

Paphiagoma. on tne coast o' the Ettxme- 

C^nitratllE iKsAAicr-pa-oi; L An Axe- 
man or 2 '<jr, son o' CaL-cra''e 3 of Apn-ona. 
Tfis speech cm the r of Orepas, E c 3'5C, 
IS Ea-d to ha-e exc ed tee emniat-on o' De- 
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inostlioTie'!, nnci to lia-\e caused the latter to 
demote himself to ointorj After talcing an 
actnc part in public affairs, goneiallj in faioiir 
of Spaita, CallistratuB was condemned to death 
bj the Athenians in 301, and nent into banish 
nicnt to Mothono in Maccdouia Ho ultimiitelj 
returned to AUioub, and was put to death 
During hiB e\ilo ho is said to liaie founded tho 
oitj of Datum, aftemards Phihppi (Xon Hdl 
M 2, 29, Ljcuig Lcocr O'i) — 2 A Greoh 
grammarian, and a disciplo of Aristophanes of 
BsK-intium — 3 A Eomaii jurist, frcqucntlj 
cited 111 tho Digest, uTote at least ns late as tho 
reign (ad 108-211) of Soiciusand AntomiiuK 
(i e Soptimius Soierus and Carncalla) 

CallistuB, C Julius, a freedmaii of Caligula, 
possessed influonco in tho reigns of Caligula 
and Claudius, and is the poison to uhom tho 
plnsieian Scnbonnis Largus dedicates his uork 
Calllum (KciAAioj/ haAAicui), called Calll 
polls bj Lnj (\\x\i 30), a town in Actoha in 
the lalloi of tho Spcrchcus, SW of Hjpata 
Callixonus (KaAAfJfi'os), the leader in tho 
prosociition of tho tthciiinn generals who had 
conquered at Aigiiiiisac, n c lOli Not long 
after tho 0 x 00111100 of the gonoials, tho \lhc 
mans repented of their unjust soiitciico, and 
decreed tli(> institution of criininal accusations 
against CnlhxcmiB,but hocsenpod from Athons 
On tho restoration of dcuiocmci, 103, Calhxo 
nils took ads antage of tlio general aiiiiieste , and 
roturiicd to Athens, but no man would gno bun 
cither water or light for his fire, and he 
perished miserably of hunger (Xcii Hell 1 7 ) 
Gallon (hdAAwW 1 sculptor of Aegma 
about 520 11 c , whoso stile is described ns stifl 
and arcliaio (Quint mi 10, Pans 111 18, (>) 
— 2 A sculptor of Elis, carlj in the fitli centun 
n c , author of a Hcrinos and of a group of 
boi flutoplajers at Ohmina (Pans 1 27,27) 
Calor 1 A rncr m bamnium, flows past 
Beiieiontum and falls into tho Vulturnus 
Hole Gracchus defeated Hanno n c 211 (Li\ 
XMi 11) — 2 Arneriii Lucania, falls into the 
Silarus These riicrs keep thoir name Calort 
Calpo (Kd\-n} Gibraltar), a niouiitaiii in 
tho S of Spain on tho Straits botwtoii the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean (Strab p 130) This 
and M Abila opjiosilo to it on tho jVfrican 
coast were called tho Columns of Hocuhs 
Calpo (KdAmj Ktrpch), a rncr, inomonton 
and tovm on tho coast of Bithjnia (Strab p 
513, Xon Amtb 11 1) 

Calpumla, daughter of L Calpiiniius Piso, 
consul n c 58, and last wife of the dictator 
Caesar, to whom she was married in 59 The 
reports respocling tho conspiraci against 
Caesar’s hfo filled Calpurnia with tho hi ehest 
apprehensions, she in laiii onlronted her bus 
band not to leave home on tho Ides of March, 
41 [CiEsui] 

Calpurnia Gens, plebeian, piotendod to be 
descended from Calpufi, a son of Niinia It 
was diiidod into tho families of Blstia, 
Biiiulus, PuAinn, and Piso 

T Calpurnlus Siculus, a poet of Nero’s 
reign and imitator of Virgil Of his writings 
wo liaie 7 Eclogues and tho Aetna (at one time 
attributed to Virgil) Pour other Eclogues bj 
a later writer (probably Nemosianus) haio 
boon attiibuted to Calpumius His lersifica- 
tion IS good and ns an mutation (especially Eel 
11 ) not unsuccessful In Eel 1 and 11 ho scorns 
to praiso Nero and to predict a wise rule 
Calva [Venus] 

CalventluB, an LiBubnan Gaul, of tho town 
of Placentia, whoso daughter married L Piso, 
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tho father of L Piso Catsonimis, consul i) c 58 
In his speech against the latter, Ciccro up- 
braids him w ith tho origin of Ins mother, calling 
luin Caesomnus Snniplaccntinus Cnlviitlius 
CalvInuE, Doraitius 1 Cn , curulo notlilo, 
nc 299, consul 241, and dictator and censor 
250 In his consulship he, together inlh his 
collcnguo Doliibcila, defeated tho Gauls and 
Etruscans, and linico rcconcd tho surname 
Maximus (Polib 11 19) — 2 Cn , tiibiint of 
tho pit bs, 79, when he suppoit' d Bibiihts against 
Ciiosar, pi ictor 5(i, and consul 73, through the 
luiluciico of Poiniiey In tlio tnii war he joined 
Caisir In )9 ho fought under Curio in Africa, 
and 111 48 ho fought under Caesar in Greece, 
and coniniandod the ceiitio of Caesar s nrini at 
tho battle of Phiirsalia (Cnos B 0 n 42, in 78, 
79) In 47 ho had tho command in Vsm,niidin 
to ho fought in Africa against tlio Pompeian 
piiti After Cs< sar'ii dcatli (41) ho fought 
under Octal lull and Antoni against the rc 
piibhcaiis 111 10 he was consul a second time, 
and 111 39 went ns proconKiil to Spam 
Cnlvlnus, L Soxtius, ronsul in, 121, do 
foatod tho Snlhiiii and other jicoplo in Trans 
alpmc Giiiil , in 123 founded the colnm of Aqiiao 
Scxtiin ( |(x) (Jjii L}i 61, \(.ll Pat I 15) 
CnlvinuB, T Voturlus, twice consul, n c 331 
and 321 In his second consulsliip lio and Ins 
colhagui "'P Postuinius Mhiiius wore dcfutcd 
by tho Sabines at Caudiuiu Tor details soo 
Ai in .1 s No 3 

Cnlvislus Sablnus [Sviusls] 

Calvus, Liclnlus [LicimlsI 
Cnlycadnus {KaAe\a5ior Gof sti), a con 
fiidcriblo rivirof Cihria Trach(,iii, imiigablo as 
far lip ns Stloucin, where it is 389 foot wide 
It rises 111 Isaiiria (Stnih p 670) Tin. jiroinoii 
ton at its mouth is nn ntioiicd bi Polybius 
(xxii 2(i) and 1,111 (\xxiiii 38) 

Caly Anne (KoAiSiai iiliroi), a groiij) of rniall 
islands off tin const of Troi‘,N of Tiiitdos. 
The muni Lagiissao is also njiplKd to tho 
group, and Cnljdiine to tin largest island, noi 
Taiischnn analai, nv'hiwo isl ind ’ 

Calydon (KoAeSai KaAu5,inor Kurtaqa), 
an niicii nt town of Vetohii on tin. Eiomis in 
the land of the Curcb s, sud to haic been 
founded bvAololus or Ins son Calydon The 
surrounding eountn produced wnn., oil, and 
corn Homer calls it ipaini {H ix 577, xiii 
217, XII IKi, of Slriih pp 450, 400) In tho 
luoHiitains in the ntighhourhood tool jilaco 
tho colcbratod hunt of tho Colydonian boar 
rMin-ir.rn] Tho inhahitants wore renioicd 
by Angnslus to Nicoroi is 
Calyinnn (Kd\y/iia Knh/mno ), an island 
off the coist of Cana, hctiiLtn Loros and Cos, 
said to hiivo beon ongiimlli occupied by 
Canans and then colonised hi Dorians under 
Ueraclid leaders In the Persian war It was 
subject to Artemisia (Hdt m 99, Diod 1 54. 
Oi 1 1 n 81) 

Calynda (KdAmSa KaAw'SEi'j Bolomaii), 
a city of Cana E of Caiinus, and CO fitadia (o 
goo„ miles) from tho sea Tho Cah-ndians 
formed a part of tho fleet of Xerxes aftorw ards 
they wore Biibjoct to tho Caunmns, and both 
cities were added hi tho Romans to tho torn- 
ton of Rhodes (Hdt Mil 87,Polyb xxxi 17, 
Strab p 701 ) 

Calypso (KaKv^w), daughter of Ocoanus and 
TethiH, or of Neroiis, or, according to Homer, 
of Ulas (Hes Tli 359, Horn Od 1 70, 

Apollod 1, 2 , Ate is), was n nymph inhabiting 
tho island of Ogygia, on which Ulysses was 
shipwrecked Caliqiso loied him, and pro- 
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vii 170 , Diod ly 78 , Ar Fol ii 10 , Strab It was the birthplace of the poet Pisander 
p 273 , Athen pp 80, 888 ) {U ii 050 , Hdt i 114 , Strab p 055 ) 

Camilla, daughter of king Metvbi/S of the Camisa (Ka^ucra), a fortress m Cappadocia, 
Tolscian town of Pnvemum, was one of the 23 Homan mdes E of Sebaste 
Bwift-footed servants of Diana, accustomed to Camoenae [Cajien \e ] 
the chase and to war She assisted Tomns Campania (Campanus Teira dt Lavord), a 
against Aeneas, and after slaying numbers of district of Italy, the name of which is probably 
the Trojans was at length killed bj Aruns (like that of Capua) connected -nith campus 
(Verg Aen yii 803, xi 531-838 ) ‘ a plain,’ was bounded on the NW by Latium, 

CamiHns, Purius 1 M , one of the great N and E by Samnium, SE by Lucania, and 
heroes of the Homan rymblic He y as censor S and SW by the Tjwrhenian sen It was 
B c 403, in which year Livy erroneouslj places separated from Latium by the riier Lins, and 
his first consular tribunate He was consular from Lucania at a later time hj the rn er 
tribune for the first time in 401, and for the Silarus, though in the time of Augustus it did 
second time in 398 In 890 he was dictator, not extend further S than the promontory of 
when he gamed a glonous victory oi er the Minen a In still earlier times the Ager Cam- 
Fahscans and Fidenates, took Veil, and entered patiics included only the country round Capua 
Home m tnumph, seated in a chariot drawn The country along the const from the Lins 
by white horses In 394 he was consular tri to the Promontory of Mineria is a plam 
bune for the third time, and reduced the Pali mclosed by the Apennines which sweeps round 
scans The story of the schoolmaster who it m the form of a semicircle Campania is a 
attempted to betray the toivn of Faleni to volcanic country, to which circumstance it was 
Camillus, belongs to this campaign In 891, mainU indebted for its extraordinary fertility 
Comillus was accused ofliaxingmade an unfair It produced com, wme, oil, and exery kind of 
distnbution of the booty of Veil, and went fruit in the greatest abundance, and in many 
voluntarily into exile at Ardea Next year parts crops could be gathered 3 times in the 
(890) the Gauls took Home, and laid siege to year The fertility of the soil, the beauty of 
Ardea According to the mythical traditions the scenery, and the softness of the climate, 
(see below), the Homans in the Capitol recalled procured for Campania the epithet Fehx, a 
Camillus, having appointed him dictator m his name which it justly deserved (Strab p 242, 
absence Camillus hastily collected an army, 1 Polyb in 91 , Cic dc Feg Agi i 7) It was 
attacked the Gauls, and defeated them com 1 the fax ourite retreat m summer of the Homan 
pletely, having appeared on the scene just ns nobles, xvhose x illas studded a considerable 
the Homans were weighing out gold to their part of its coast, especially m the neighbour- 
conquerors [Brevxtjs ] His fellow citizens 1 hood of Baexe The principal nvei x\ ns the 
saluted him ns the Second Homulus In 889 | Vcltubxus the minoi rivers xvere the Lmis, 
Camillus was dictator a third time, and defeated Saxo, Clamus, Sebethus, SmixijS, and 
the Volscians, Aequians, and other nations Silxrls The chief lakes were Lucnrsus, 
InBSGhe was consular tnbune foi the fourth, AcHEitusiv, Ax’EBNUS, and Literxa, most of 
in 884 for the fifth, and in 381 for the sixth time them craters of extinct volcanos — Tlie earliest 
In 308 he was appointed dictator a fourth time inhabitants of the country were the Ausoxes 
to resist the rogations of C Licmius Stolo and Osci or Opici, whence the older Greek 
Next year, 807, he was dictator a fifth time, name for the country w as ’Oiriio) They were 
and though 80 years of age, he completely subsequently conquered by the Etinscnns, who 
defeated the Gauls (Liv x 10-x i 4 , Pint became the masters of almost all the country, 
Cavnll) He died of the pestilence, 8C5 xxith a confederation of twelve cities, the chief 
Tliese legends of Camillus are late inventions of xvliich was Capua oi Voltumum In the 
for the glorification of the house of the Furii, time of the Homans xve find 3 distinct peoples, 
from whose archives they xvere adopted doubt- besides the Gieck population of CiniAE 1 Tho 
less by Livy "We have the truer account in Campam, properly so called, a mixed race, 
Polybius, that the Gauls on their own terms consisting of Etruscans and tho original inhabi 
restored the town to the Homans, and retired tants of the countrv, dweUing along the coast 
unmolested with their gold and their plunder, from Sinuessa to Paestum They xvere the 
haxmg heard of an attack by the Veneti on ruling race their history is given under Capua, 
their own country (Polyb ii 18) — 2 Sp , son their chief city 2 SmiciM, an Aiisonian 
of No 1, first praetor 367 — 3 L , also son of people, in the NW of the country on the 

No 1, xvas dictator 850 m order to hold the holders of Sammum 3 Picextixi in the SE 

comitia, and consul 349, when he defeated the of the country 

Gauls (Liv vii 24) — ^ L , son of No 2, Campe (Kdainj), a monster winch guarded 
consul 388, when he took Tibur, and in con the Cvclopes m Tartarus, xvas killed by Zeus 
junction with lus colleague Maemus completed when he wanted the assistance of the Cyclopes 
the subjugation of Latium, for xvhich he xvas against the Titans 

honoured with a tnumph and an equestrian Campi Lapidei (TreSiov XiStSBcs , la, Crau), 
statue m the Forum In 325 he was consul a ‘Plain of Stones ’ in the S of Gaul, E of the 
second tune fLix viii IG) — 6 M , proconsul of Rhone, near the Mediterranean, and on the 
Afnca m the reign of Tiberius, defeated the load from Arles to Maiseilles These stones 
Numidion Tacfannas, An 17 (Tac Ann ii were probably deposited by the Rhone and the 
52) — 6 M, sumamed SchibomaMjS, consul Druentia (Durance), when them course xvas 

A D 82, under Tiberius At the beginning of different from xvhat it is at present, and had 

the reign of Claudius he was legate of Dal formed a lake This singular plain was known 
matia, where he revolted, but was conquered, even to Aeschvlus, xvho says that Zeus rained 
42, sent into exile, and died 53 (Tac Ann down these stones from heaven to assist 
MI 52 ) Heracles in his fight w ith the Ligurians, after 

Canurus (Kdfieipos), on the W coast of the , the hero had shot away all his arroxvs A sweet 
island of Rhodes, founded by Camirus, son of herbage grows underneath and between the 
Cercaphus and Cydippe, and the principal town stones, and consequently in ancient as xvell as 
m the island before the foundation of Ehodes in modem times, flocks of sheep were pastured 
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on this plain. (Sfcrab p 182, PIm ii.. 84, xvt 
97] 

Campi Maori (Maxpol Kdproc Magreia), tho 
‘Long Plains,’ a tract of country beti>-een 
Parma and Jfodena, celebrated for the irool of 
its Bheep (Colom rn 2, 8) Tliere appears to 
have been a place of the same name, I'-here 
annual meetings of tho neighbouring people 
ivere held (Strab p 210 , Liv xh 18 ) 

Campi Eandii, a plain m tlic N of Italy near 
Tercellae, where Manus and Catnlns defeated 
the Cimbn, n c 101 (Plut Mar 20) 

Campi Veteres, in Lucania, the scene of the 
death of Ti Sempronius Gracchus ec 212 
(Lii xxv 10) Some take its position to be 
marked by Victn a little W of Motenza 
Campus Martins [Roma ] 

Camnlodnnum, or Camalodnnnm (CoJehes 
icr), chief town of the Tnnobantes in Britain, 
named from Camnlus, the Celtic Mars A 
Roman colonj nas established liere in the reign 
of Claudius It was sacked in the insurrection 
of Boudicca (Tac. Ann xii 82, xiv 31) , but 
aftenvards became the civil capital of Ro- 
man Britain, while Eboracum v as the military 
centre Eventually, however, its importance 
diminished, ns that of Eboracum increased 
Camum (Kapovvat), on Alpine tnbe m the 
valley of the Ollius {Ogho) K of L Selinus (Zt 
Jseo), now called Val Camomca (Strab 
p 200, Plin 111 184, ISO) 

CanSce (Kafibfij), daughter of Aeolus and Ena- 
retc, had sev eral children by Poseidon Sne 
entertained an unnatural love for her brother, 
Macareus, and on this account was forced bj her 
father to kill herself fOv Her 11, Trmt ii 384) 
Canachus (KdEvoxor) 1 A Sicjonian sculp 
tor, belonged to tho later archaic pe nod about 
S20 B c , and executed, among other works, a 
colossal statue of Apollo Philesius at Branchi 
dae, which was canned to Ecbatana bj Xerxes, 
479 Cicero speaks of his works ns ‘ ngidiora 
gnam ut imitentur ventatcra’ {Brut 18,70, 
Pans 11 10, 4, ix 10, 2) — 2 Probably grand- 
son of the former, from whom he is not dis- 
tinguished by the ancients He and Patroclcs 
cast the statues of 2 Spartans, who had fought 
at Aegospotamos, B c 405 (Pans x 9. 4 ) 
Canastrom or Canastraeum [Kavaarpov, 
KaveuTTpatov, ec hKpurrftpiov, g Kja/aarpalrt 
&KPTJ G Faliuri), the S E extremity of the 
peninsula Pallene in Macedonia 
Candace (Kovoxi-tj), a queen of the Aethio 
pians of Merot, inv aded Egypt n c 22, but was 
driven back and defeated bv Pctronius, the 
Roman governor of Egypt iler name seems 
to have been common to queens of Acthiopia 
(Strab p 820 , Plin n 180 ) 

Candaules {Kai'SaiKrjs), also called ^lyrailus, 
last Hernclid king of Lydia His wife com- 
pelled Gyges to put her husband to death, 
because he had exhibited to Gyges her unveiled 
charms Gyges then married the queen and 
mounted the throne, E c 710 (Hdt i 8 ) 
Candavla, Candavli Montes, the mountains 
separating Illyncnm from Macedonia, across 
which tho Via Egnatia ran (Strab p 823 , Cues 
P G 1,1 79) 

^Candldum Pr (Bos el-Abiad, Cap Bianco), 
H W of Hippo ZanluB on the N coast of 
Ztugitana, in Afnca, forms the "W headland of 
Oie Sinus Hipponensis (Mel i 7, 2) 

Cane or Canae {Kdirp Xaradagli), apromon- 
^ry and tovm in Aeolis between Atameus and 
Pitane, opyiosite the S extremity of Lesbos 
(Strab pp 581, 584, 015, Hdt vii 42, Liv 
xirvx, 45) ' 
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Canens, a nymph wedded to Picus When 
Circe in ytalousy changed Picus to a bird 
[Picus], Canens after a vain search for her 
husband sank in the Tiber, whence her song 
was heard floating in the air (Or Met xiv £2U ) 
Canicula [Ca us ] 

Canidia, whose real name was Gratidia, was 
a Neapolitan courtesan oeloved by Horace, 
but when she deserted him, he revenged him- 
self by holding her up to contempt as an old 
sorceress {Epod 5, 17, Sat i 8) 

Canidlns Crassus, P [Cbassus ] 

Caninins Gallns [Galleb] 

Caninlus Eebilus [Repillb] 

Cams {Kiuv), the constellation of the Great 
Eoq The most important star m this con 
stcllation was specially named Cams or Go- 
ntcula, and also SirUts About e c 400 the 
1 heliacal rising of Sinus at Athens, corre- 
sponding witli tho entrance of the sun into the 
! sign Leo, marked the hottest season of the y ear, 
j and this observation being taken on trust hj 
; the Romans, without considenng whether it 
j suited their age and country, the Dies Cameu- 
, lares became prov erbial among them, as the 
j Dog Days are among ourselves — The con- 
j stellation of the Little Dog was called Procyon- 
{UpoKiur), literally translated Ante canem, 
Antecanis, because in Greece this constellation 
rises hehacally before the Great Dog Wheu 
Bootes was regarded ns Icanus [Apctos], 
Procyon became Maera, the dog of Icanus 
Cannae (Cannensis Canne), a villago in, 
Apuha, NE of Canusinm, situated m an 
extensive plain E of tho Aufidus and N of the 
small nver VergelJns, memorable for the defeat 
of the Romans by Hannibal, n c 21C (lav. 
xxii 4G, Polyb in 118, Appian,Hann 20) 
Canninefates [Batavu ] 

Canobus or Canopns {KivoiSos or Kivcoros) 
according to Grecian story, the helmsman of 
Menelaus, who on his return from Troy died in 
Egypt, and was buned on the site of Canobus, 
which denved its name from him (Strab p 801) 
Canobus or Canopns {KdruSos, Kdycoros 
Kayciiplrgs Pu W of Ahoul ir), an important 
city on the coast of Lower Egypt, near the 
W most mouth of the Nile, which was hence 
called the Canopic Mouth (ri KtwccStKhv arSfid) 
It was 120 stadia [12 geog miles) E of Alex- 
andria, and was (at least at one tune) the 
capital of the Noraos Menelaltes It had a 
great temple of Serapis, and a considerable 
commerce , and its mhabitants were proverbial 
for their luxury t Ka pier pAs) Alter the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, the city rapidly de 
dined (Hdt ii 15, 97, 113, Strab pp 600,800, 
Aesch Suppl 112, Verg Georg iv 287) 
Canoninin, in Britain, 8 miles from Camu- 
lodunum {Colchester) on the road to Venta 
Icenorum (Norwich) probably about Kelvedon 
Cantabn, a people in the N of Spain The 
Romans originally gave this name to all the 
people on the N coast of Spain , but when 
they became betteracqnamted with the country, 
the name was restricted to the people bounded 
on the E by the Astures and on theW by the 
Autngones The Cantabn were a fierce and 
warlike people, and were only subdued by 
Augustus after a struggle of several years (b c 
25-19) (Strab pp 155, 104 , Dio Cass hu 25, 
liv 20 , Hor Od ii 0, ui 8 ) 

Canthams {KayOapos), a sculptor of Sicyon, 
about B c 208 (Plin. xxziv 85) 

CanthuB {KdvBos), an Argonaut, son of Cane- 
thuB or of Abas of Euboea, was slam m Libya 
by Cephahon or Caphaurus 
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Cantlum (Cnntii Kent), a district of Britain, 
nearly the same as the modem Kent, but in- 
cluded Londinium 

CanuleiuB, C , tribune of the plebs, b c 446, 
proposed tlie law, establishing comibium, or 
the right of intennamage, between the patri- 
cians and plebs He also proposed that the 
people should have the right of choosing the 
consuls from either the patricians or the plebs , 
but tins proposal nas not carried, and it was 
resolved instead, that military tribunes, with 
consular power, should be elected from either 
order in place of the consuls [Diet Ajit s v 
Jjcx Ganuleia'] 

Canuslum (Conusmus Canosa), a town in 
Apulia, on the Aufidus, and on the high road 
from Borne to Brundusium, founded, accordmg 
to tradition, by Diomede (Strab p 284), whence 
the surrounding country was called Campus 
JJiomcdts It was at nil events n Greek colony, 
and both Greek and Oscan were spoken there 
in the time of Horace (Canusim more hiltn- 
Hor Sat i 10,30) Cnnusium was a town 
of considerable importance, but suffered greatly, 
like most of the other towns in the S of Italy, 
duiing the second Punic war Here the remains 
of the Boman army took refuge after their do 
feat at Cannae, n c 21 G It n as celebrated for 
its mules and its woollen manufactures, but it 
had a deficient supply of water (Hor Sat i 
6, 91 ) There are still rums of the ancient toivn 
near Canosa 

Canutius, or Cannutius 1 P , a distm 
guished orator, frequently mentioned in Cicero’s 
oration for Cluentius — 2 Ti , tnbune of the 
plebs, n c 44, a nolcnt opponent of Antony, and, 
after the establishment of the triumvimte, of 
Ootavinn also He was taken prisoner at the 
capture of Perusia, and was put to death 40 
CapaneUB (Kairat/eus), son of Hipponous and 
Astynome or Laodice, and father of Sthenelus, 
was one of the seven heroes who marched from 
Argos against Thebes He was struck by Zeus 
with lightning, ns ho was scaling the walls of 
Thebes, because he had dared to defy the god 
"While his body was bummg, his ivife Evadne 
leaped into the flames and destroyed herself 
Capella, the star [C vpba ] 

Capella, on elegiac poet of whom nothing re 
mains , contemporary of Ovid {Pont iv IG, 8G) 
Capella, MartianuB Mineus Felix, a native 
of Cartilage, probablj flourished towards the 
close of the fifth centurj of our era He is the 
author of a work m nine books, composed in a 
medley of prose and various lands of verse, after 
the fashion of the Satyra Menippea of Vnrro 
It IS a sort of encj clopaedia, and was much 
esteemed in the middle ages The first two 
books, which are an introduction to the rest, 
consist of an allegory, entitled the Nuptials of 
Philology and Mercury, while in the remnmmg 
seven ore expounded the principles of the seven 
liberal arts. Grammar, Dialectics, Bhetonc, 
Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Music, 
including Poetry — Editions By Hugo Grotins, 
Lugd Bat 1699, by Kopp, Francf 183G, Eys 
oenhardt, Lips 188G 

Capena (Ciipenas, -fitis Civitucola, on unm- 
habited hill), an ancient Etruscan town founded 
by and dependent on Veil, submitted to the 
Bomons B o 395, the year after the conquest of 
Veil, and subsequently became a Boman mum 
cipium (Liv V 8-24) In its territory was the 
celebrated grove and temple of Feroma on the 
small nver Capenas [Feeoma ] 

Capena Porta [Boma.] 

Caper, Flavius, a Boman grammarian of un- 
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certain date, whose works are quoted repeatedly 
I by Prisciaii, and of whom w o have two short 
treatises extant printed by Putscluus, Gram- 
mat Latin pp 2239-2248, Hanov 1606 
Capetus Suvius [Silvius ] 

Capharens (KaiJnjpeuj Capo d’ Oro), a rocky 
and dangerous promontory on the SE of 
Euboea, whore the Greek fleet was wrecked on 
its return from Troy (Hdt viii 7 , Strab p 
8G8 , Eur Troad 90 , Verg Aen xi 260 , Ov 
Met XIV 472, 4811 

Caphyae (Kaipuai), a town in Arcadia, NW 
of Orchomenus (Strab p G08 , Pans viii 28) 
Capito, C AteiuB 1 Tnbune of the plebs 
B c 56 , opposed the tnumvirs Pompeius and 
Grassus ns regards their levies of troops and 
disposition of provmces (Pint Crass 19 , Dio 
Cass xxxix 88 , Cic ad Att iv 13) — 2 Son of 
No 1, an eminent Boman jurist, was appointed 
Curator aquariim puhltcarum in v n IS, and 
held this office till Ins death, 22 He gamed 
the favour of both Augustus and Tibenus by 
flattery and obseqmousness (Suet Gramm 
22 , Dio Cass Ivii 17 , Tac Ann ui 76 ) Ho 
wrote numerous legal works, which are cited in 
the Digest and elsewhere Cnpito and his con- 
temporary Labeo were reckoned the lughest 
legal authorities of their day, and were the 
founders of tw o legal schools, to which most of 
the great jurists belonged The schools took 
their respective names from distinguished dis- 
ciples of those jurists The followers of Capito 
were called from Masubiub Sabixub, Sahimant, 
and afterwards from Cassius Longinus, Cas- 
siani The followers of Labeo took from Pro 
cuius the name Proculciani [Laseo ] 

Capito, C Fonteius, a fnend of M Antony, 
accompanied Maecenas to Brundusium, b c 87, 
when the latter was sent to effect a reconciliation 
between Octavionus and Antony (Hor Sat i 
6 32) Capito remained wnth Antony, and went 
with lum to the Bast 

CapitolinuB, Julius, one of the Scriptores 
Histonao Augustac, lived in the reign of Dio- 
cletian (a.d 284-805) The Lives of Antonmus 
Pius, M Aurelius Verus, Pertmax, Clodius 
Albmus, the two Maximians, three Gnrdiom, 
Maximus and Balbinus, are attributed to him 
CapitoUnus, Manlius [Mamjus ] 
C&pitolinuB Mons [Boma ] 

C&pItolinUB, PetillluB, was, according to the 
Sohobast on Horace (Naf i 4 94), entrusted with 
the care of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol 
(whence he was colled Capitolmus), and was no- 
ensed of having stolen the crown of Jupiter, but 
was acquitted by the judges m consequence of 
his being a friend of Augustus The surname 
Capitolmus appears, however, to have been a 
regular family-name of the gens The story, 
therefore, is doubtful, and it remains uncertain 
for what peculation ho was tried 
CkpItoanuB, Qumtius [Quintius ] 
Capltolium [Boma ] ,, 

CappEdocIa (hainraSoKla KamrdSo^, CappS- 
dox), a district of Asia Mmor, to which different 
boundnnes were assigned at different times 
Under the Persian empire it included the whole 
country inhabited by a people of mixed ongm, 
the old Cimmerian stock bemg combmed witii a 
large immigration of Assyrian colonists, whence 
the inhabitants were called (from their com- 
plexion) 'White Syrians (Aevudaupoi), as well as 
Cappadoces, which appears to have been a word 
of Persian ongm Their country seems to have 
embraced the whole NE port of Asia Mmor E 
of the Holys and N of the Taurus Under the 
later Persian limgs the country was divided 
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anto two satrapies, whicli were nomecl respec Zens m Crete [Awalthea ] Its heliacal ns- 
tivcly from their proximitj to the En'cine and inp took place soon before the winter solstice, 
to the Taurus, the N part being called Cnppa- and thus it was teimed signum pluvtale 
doom ad Pontum and then sunply Pontus, the Caprarla 1 (Capraja), a small island off 
S part Cappadocia ad Taurum, and then simply the coast of Etruria between Populonia and the 
Cappadocia the former was also called Cappa- N extremity of Corsica, inhabited only by wild 
doom Mmor and the latter Cappadocia Major goats, whence its name called by tho Greeks 
In the time of Strabo Amisus (Saynsun) was, ns AlyiAor — 2 (Cabroa), a small island off the 
now the seaport for Cappadocia , but in earlier S of the Enle uis Major (Afoyorca), dangerous 
times Smope was tho port for this district and to ships — 3 See Aegates — 4 See Eortu- 
ior merchandise from Central Asm The change natae Iesulve 

^eems to Imi e come about the second century Caprasla, a toim of Bruttium, 28 miles from 
c Under tho Persian Empire, tho whole Consentm probably the modem Tarsia 
country was goiemed by a lino of hereditary Capreae (Capn), a small island, 9 miles in 
satraps, who traced the r descent from Anaphns, circumference, off Campania, at the S entrance 
an Achaememd, one of tho seven ohieftams that of the gulf of Puteoli, and 2A miles from the 
slew tho pseudo Smerdis, and who soon raised promontory of Minorva, from which tho island 
themselves to the position of tnbutary kings had been separated by an eartliquake It is 
After a temporary suspension of their power composed of calcareous rocks, which rise to two 
•during tho wars between the successors of Alex- summits, the highest of which is between IGOO 
nndor, when Arinrathes I was defeated and and 1700 feet above the sea Tlie scenery is 
slain by Pcrdiccas (b c 822), tho kings of S beautiful, and the climate soft and genial Ac- 
Cappadocia (respecting the other part see cording to tradition, it vv as ongmally inlinbited 
PoMOs) recovered their independence under bj tho Teleboae, but afterwards belonged to the 
Anarathes II, whose liistory and that of his inhabitants of Neapohs, from whom Augustus 
successors will be found under Aiuaratiies and either purchased it or obtained it m exchange 
Aeiobarzan'es In a d 17, ALrchclaus, the lost for the island Pitliecnsa Here Tiberius lived 
Inng, died at Homo, and Tibenus made Cappa- tho last ten j ears of his reign, indulging in secret 
docia a Homan province, gov emed by a procu debauchery, and accessible only to his creatures 
rator tiU the reign of Vespasian (Dio Cass Ivii He erected many magnificent buildings on the 
17, Tac Ann xii 46, 6' J L ii p 1970) island, the chief of which was the Villa Jons, 
Soon afterwards tho districts of Cataonia and and the rums of which ore still to be seen (Tac 
Melitcne, which had before belonged to Cilicia, Ann iv 67, Suet Auq 92, Tib 40-65) 

-were added to Cappadocia, and the provnnee then Capria (Kcnrpfa), a large salt lake in Pom 

compnsed the ten praefecturne ((TTpanjylai) of phyha, between Perge and Aspendus 
Mehtene, Cataonia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, Garsau- Capnconins {Alydnepois), the Goat, a sign of 
Titis, Lav iniasone, Sargarausene, Saraurav ene, the Zodiac, betvv een tho Archer and tlie Water- 
Chamniiene, and Morimcno (Strab p 534) Tlie man, fought with Jupiter against the Titans 
TV frontiorof the Eoman prov ince was formed by Caprus (Kdirpos) 1 {Little Zab), a nvrer of 
Uakc Tatta and a line passing S to tho Taurus, Assyria, rising m Mt Zagros, and flow mg SW 
so ns just to include Cybistra tho Taurus into the Tigris, opposite to Caenae (Strab p 
formed tho southern and the Euphrates tho 738) — 2 A little riv er of Phrygia, rising at 
eastern boundary on the NW it just included tho foot of M Cadmus, and flowmg N into the 
Parnassus and Zama the northern frontier Lycus 

seems to hav o v aned, extending at one time Capsa (Capsetiinus Ghafsah), a strong city 
nearly ns far ns Sebastopohs and Zela, but in in the SW of Byzacena in N Africa, in a 
Strabo’s time falling south of Siborn Vespa- fertile oasis, surrounded by a sandy desert 
Sion in A D 70 placed the province of Cappadocia nboundmg m serpents Its foundation was 
■under a consular legatns (Suet Vesp 8) ascribed by tradition to the Libj an Hercules 
About A D 78 it was united with tho provmce In the war with Jugurtha it was destroyed by 
Galatia, but Trajan reverted to tho original Marius, but it was aftervv aids rebuilt and made 
dinsion, and added PontuB Galaticus and Pole acoloiyf (Strab p 831, Sail Juq 89) 
jnomacus to Cappadocia In tho fourth century Capua (Capunuus, Capuensis, but more com 
the province was divided into Cappadocia monly Cnmplnus Capua), originally called 
Prima and Secundn, and Justinian again Vultumum, tho chief city of Campania after 
•divided Cappadocia Sccunda into two parts, the fall of Cumae, is said to have donved its 
making Mocissus, which he named Jnstmiano- name from Capys Capua was either founded 
jpolis, the capital of Cappadocia Tertia Cap or colonised by the Etruscans, according to 
padocia was a rough and generally sterile some 60 years before the foundation of Borne, 
mountain region , bordered by tho chains of tho and it became at an early period the most 
Pahvadues on the N , the Scydibses on tho E , prosperous, wealthy, and luxurious city in the 
and tho Taurus on the S , and intersected by S of Italy (Liv iv 37 , Strab p 242 , Veil Pat 
that of the Axti-Taurus, on tho side of whose i 7) In n c 420 it was conquered by the war 
central mountain, Argaeus, stood the capital like Samnites , and the population, which had 
Mazaca, aft Cafbarea ad AnoAEUJr Its chief always been of a mixed nature, now consisted 
riv ors were tho Halys and the Melas Its fine of Ausonians, Oscans, Etruscans, and Samnites 
pastures supported good horses and mules At a later time Capua, agam attacked by the 
Cappadox (KainraSof Delidjeirmak), a tri- Samnites, placed itself under the protection of 
butary of the Halys, nsmg in M Lithrus, in Borne, 843 It rev olted to Hannibal after tho 
tho chain of Paryadres, and forming the NW battle of Cannae, 216, but was taken by the 
boundary of Cappadocia, on the side of Galatia Eomans in 211, was fearfully punished, and 
Capra, or Capella (Afj), the brightest star in never recovered its former prosperity It was 
•the constellation of the Aunga, or Charioteer, now governed by a praefectus, who was sent 
18 sometimes called Olenia Capella, because it annually to the city from Borne It received 
rested on tlie shoulder (^irl -nis ii\ivr]s) of tho a Eoman colony by the lex agraria of Juhus 
Auriga Tins star was said to have been ongi Caesar, 69, and under Nero a colony of veterans 
nally tho nymph or goat who nursed the infant was settled there (Suet Jul 20 , Tac Ann xui 
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81) It was subsequently destroyed by the 
barbarians who miaded Italj The modem 
town of Capua is built about 8 miles from the 
ancient one, the site of which is indicated by 
the rains of an nmplutheatre 
Capnt Vada Prom [Bra.chodes ] 

Capys (Kdirus) 1 Son of Assoracus and 
Hieromqemone, and father of Anchises — 2 A 
companion of Aeneas, from whom Capua was 
said to have been named ^’’erg Aen \ 145) 
Capys SilvIuB [bmiius] 

Capytium or Capitium (Oajiiszi), called by 
Cicero {Yen in 48) Cajittina Gtvitas, a toivn 
m Sicily near Mt Aetna (Ptol in 4, 12) 

Car (Kap), son of Phoroneus, and hing of 
Megnm, from whom the acropohs of this town 
was colled Caxia 

Caracalla, emperor of Pome, ad 211-217, 
was son of Septunius Sei erus and his 2nd wife 
Julia Domna, and w(is bom at Lyons, ad 183 
(Heroduin, iv 1 , Dio Cass Ixxvii 2) He was 
origmally called Bassta^uis after Ins maternal 
grandfather, but afterwards if Aurcluts Anto 
nimts, which became Ins legal name, and ap 
pears on medals and inscriptions Caracalla 
w as a nickname derived from a long tunic worn 
by the Gauls, whicli he adopted as his favourite 
dress after ho became emperor (Dio Cass 
Ixxnii 8) In 198 Caracalla, when 10 years 
old, was declared Augustus, and in the some 
year accompanied Ins father, Severus, in the 
expedition against the Parthians He returned 
with Severus to Home in 202, and married 
PlautiUa, daughter of Plautianns, the praeto 
nan praefeot In 208 he went w ith Seveius to 
Britain , and on the death of the latter at i 
York, 211, Caracalla and his brother Geta i 
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succeeded to the throne, according to their 
father’s arrangements Caracalla obtained 
the sole government by the murder of his , 
brother, 212 (Dio Cass Ixxvii 2 , Herodian, iv 
8, Tzta Carac 6) The assassination of Geta 
was followed by the execution of many of the 
most distinguished men of the state, whom 
Caracalla suspected of favounng liis brother’s 
cause the celebrated jurist Papmian was one 
of his victims His cruelties and extras agnn 
cies knew no bounds, and after exliaustmg 
Italy by his extortions, he resolved to visit the 
different prosmees of the empire, which became 
the scenes of fresh atrocities In 214 he visited 
Gaul, Germany, Dacia, and Thrace, and, m 
consequence of a campaign against the Ale- 
manni, he assumed the surname Alemanmcus 
In 215 he went to Svria and Egypt , lus sojourn 
at Alexandria was marked by a general slaughter 
of the inhabitants, m order to avenge certain 
sarcastic pleasantnes m which they had m 
dulged agamst himself and his motlier In 216 
he crossed the Euphrates, laid waste Meso- 
potamia, and returned to Edessa, where he 
•wintered Next vear he again took the field, 
intendmg to cross the Tigns, but was murdered 
near Edessa by Mncrinus, the praetorian prae 
feet Caracalla gave to all free inhabitants of 
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the empire the name and privileges of Roman, 
citizens (Fifa Sever , VttaCarac , Dio Cass. 
lxx\ 11 , Herodian, iv ) 

Caralis or Carales (Carahtlnus Caghari)^ 
the cluef town ol Sardinia, with an excellent- 
harbour, situated on the Sinus Caralitanus 
and on a promontorj of the some name {Capo- 
S Eha) It was founded bj the CorthagmiauB , 
under the Romans it was the residence of the 
prretor, and at a later period enjoj ed the Roman 
francluse (Pans v 17, 9 , Lii xxx 39 , Caes 
j5 <7 1 SO , Strab p 224 ) 

Carambis {KapdpSis &Kpa Kerempe), a pro- 
montory, ■with a city of the same name, on the 
coast of Paphlagonia, almost exactly opposite 
theKnu Metopon or S promontorj of the Cher- 
sonesus Taunca [Criinea) (Strab p 545) 
Caranus (Kopopor) 1 Of .Argos, a descendant 
of Heracles, and a brother of Phidoii, is said to 
have settled at Edessa in Macedonia w ith an 
Argue colon j about RC 750, and to have 
become the founder of the dynasty of Blace- 
donion kmgs — 2 Son of Pluhp and half-bi other 
of Alexander the Great —3 A general of Alex- 
ander tlie Great 

CarntacuB, or Caraotaous, king of tlie Silures- 
in Britain, defended his country against the 
Romans, m the reign of Claudius He was at 
length defeated by the Romans, and fled to Cai- 
timandua, queen of the Bngantes , but she be- 
trayed lum to the Romans, who carried lum to 
Rome, A D 51 "Wlien brought before Claudius, 
he addressed the emperor in so noble a manner 
that he pardoned him and his friends (Tac 
Ann xii 83, Hist iii 45) 

I Carauslus, bom among the Menapii m Gaul, 
I was entrusted by Maximian with the conynond 
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of tlie fleet which was to protect the coasts of 
I Gaul against the ravages of the Franlcs But 
Maximian, lia'ving become dissatisfied "with the 
conduct of CarauBius in this command, and 
suspecting that he aimed at independent rule, 
gave orders for lus execution Carausius forth- 
with crossed over to Bntnin, where he assumed 
the title of Augustus, ajj 287 After several 
ineffectual attempts to subdue him, Diocletian 
and Maximian acknowledged him as their col- 
league m the empire, and he continued to reign 
in Bntam till 293, when he w ns murdered by 
lus chief officer, Allectus (Eutrop ix 20-25 , 
Aurel Caes 39 ) 

Garbo, Papirius 1 C , a distinguished 
orator, and a man of great talents, but of no 
principle He commenced public life as one of 
the 3 commissioners or tnumvirs for carrying 
into effect the agrarian law of Tib Gracchus 
His tnbuneslup of the plebs, b c 181, was cha- 
racterised by the most xehement opposition to 
the aristocracy , and he was thought even to 
have murdered Scipio Afneanus, the champion 
of the nristocratical party, 129 But after the 
death of C Gracchus (121), he suddenly de 
serted the popular partj, and in his consulship 
(120) nctuaUy undertook the defence of Opumus, 
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Tvlio had murdered C Gracchus In 119 Carho 
■was accused bj L Licinius Crnssus, ■nho 
brought a charge against him, and as ho fore 
saw lus condemnation, ho put an end to his 
life Valerius JlaKimus is piobably mistaken 
in sajung that he went into omIo (Li\ Ep 
59, G1 , Appian, J? 0 1,18, Veil Pat ii 4, 
Cic (Ic Or 11 25, ad Fain i\ 21 , Val Max 
111 7,0) — 2 Cn , consul 113, Mas defeated bj 
the Cinibri near Norcia, and being afterwards 
accused b-y M Antonius, he put an end to his 
omi life (Ln Ep 03) — S C , w ith the surname 
-flrvina, son of No 1, was a supporter of the 
anstocraev In his tribuneship (00), Garbo and 
Jus colleague, M Plautius Sih anus, carried a 
law (Lex Fapiua Flautia), giinig the Eoman 
franchise to the citizens of the federate towns 
Garbo was murdered in 82, bj the praetor 
Brutus Damasippns, at the command of the 
yomiger Marius (Veil Pat u 20 ) [Brutus, 
JJo 10] — 1 Cn , sou of No 2, was one of the 
leaders of the Marian pirlj Ho was tlinco 
-consul — namely, in 85, 81, and 82 In 82 he 
earned on war against Sulla and Ins generals, 
but was at length obliged to abandon Italj he 
fled to Sicilj, whore he was tal on pnsoner, and 
put to death bj Pompej at Liljbacum (Plut 
Foinp 5 , Appian, E O i, G7-')0 ) 

Carcaso (C'«rc(is<onc), a town of the Tccto 
sages 111 Gallia Nnrboiioiisis, on the ri\or Atax 
( iiidc) P Grassus elrew troops from it in his 
-Aquitanian campaign of R c GO (Gacs J? G 
111 20, Carcasum, Plin in 30, Ptol ii 10) 
Carcathlocorta (Kapica0i6h.(pTa Kartpint 
or Eiarhtkr), the capital of the dislnct of 
Sojiliono in Amieina Major (Strab p 527) 
Carclnuc (KapMVos) 1 A comic poet and a 
coiitcmporarj of Aristophanes (Ahib 1203, Pox, 
79 1) — 2 A tragic poet of Agngentura, contom 
porarj of boiilioclcs and father of Xcnoclcs, 
w^^lio defeated Eunpides in D C 415 — 3 Son of 
Xciiocles and grandson of No 2, wrote trage 
dies, wliieli arc cliarnctorised as sententious, 
•and can less in a ersification (.Ar Poe/ 10, 17 ) 
Cardamylc (KapSa/iuAij KapoajmAfTTjr) 1 
A towni 111 Messeiiia, one of the 7 towns jiro 
mised bj Agamemnon to Achilles (11 ix 150, 
292) It stood on a rock 1 nnlo from the sea 
and 7 from Leuctra , bj Augustus it w as trans 
ferred from Mcsseiiia to Laconia (Strab p 800, 
Pans 111 20, 7) Enins are seen NE of the 
modem Slurdamuhi — 2 .An island near or 
perhaps a town in Gliios 

Cardoa, a Eomaii divinitj protecting the 
hinges of doors (car<7o), was a ininpli bolosed 
by Janus 0\ id (Fast m 101, seq ) confounds 
iliis goddess with Ouina 

Cardfa (K^Sla Kap5iai>6s Eahla-hnrtin), a 
down on the W side of the Thracian Ghcrsoiicso 
‘on the gulf of hlclas, founded by Miletus and 
Clazomcnao, and subsequently colonised by the 
Athenians under Miltiados Qldt ni 58, i\ 
115) It was destro^cd by Lysimachus, who 
built the town of Li sniAcm v in its immediate 
Jieighboinhood Cardia was the birthplace of 
Eumones and of the histonan Hieronymus 
(Paus 1 9, 10 , Strab p 331 , Nep Earn 1 ) 
Cardflchi (KapSovxoi), a iiowerful and w arlike 
people in the SE of Great Annenia, on the 
NE margin of the Tigris i alloy, probably the 
same as tlio PopSuaToi and ropSvrjvol of the late 
Seographors and the Kinds of modem tunes 
They dwelt m the mountains which dinded 
Assyria on the NE from Armenia (Mts of 
Kurdistan), and were never thoroughly sub 
■dued (Strab pp 528, 731, 747, Xen Anab 
av 1 Diod xrvr 27 ] 
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CaresuB (Kdprtffos), a town of the Troad, on a 
river of the same name destroyed before the 
time of Stiabo (E xii 20, Strab p 002) 

Carla (Kapla Knp), a district of Asia Minor, 
in its SW comer, bounded on the N and NE 
by tho mountains Messogis and Gadmus, which 
divnded it from Lydia and Plirygia, and adjacent 
to Phrygia and Lycia on the E and SE It is 
intersected by low mountam chains lunning 
out far into the sea in long promontories, the 
N -most of winch w as called Mycale, ending in 
tho point Tiogilium (opposite to Samos), tho 
next PoBidium (on winch stood Mdetus and 
Brnncliidae), the next is the long tongue of 
land terminated by the two headlands of 
Zophynum and Termenum [with Halicarnassus 
on its S side), next the Gnidion Ghersonesus, 
tenmnated by tho cape Tnopium and the city 
of Gnidiis, then tho Eliodiau Ghoisonesus, the 
S point of which vvas called Gynossema, oppo- 
site to Eliodes, and, lastly , Pedalium or .^te- 
misium, forming the W headland of the bay of 
Glaucus Tho chief gulfs formed by these pro 
montories w ere tho Mneaiidnan, betw een Tro- 
phum and Posidium , the lassian, between 
Posidium and Zephynnum , and the Sinus Gera- 
micuB, betw cen Termenum and Tnopium The 
valleys between those mountain chains were 
well watered and fertile The chief river was 
tho IMacander, between tho chains of Messops 
and Lalmus, to the S of winch the country was 
watered by its tributaries, the Marsy as, Har- 
pasus, and Mosymus, besides some streams 
flowing W and S uito tho sea, tho most con- 
sidcrablo of which was the Galbis (See the 
articles) The chief products of tho country 
were com, wine, oil, and .ngs, for tho last of 
which Gauiius, on tho S coast, was very famous 
An extensive commerce was earned on by the 
Greek colonies on tho coast — Ev en before tho 
great colonisation of tho coasts of Asia Minor, 
Doiian scttlomonts existed on tho Triopian and 
Gnidian promon tones, and this part of Gana, 
with the adjacent islands, received at that tune 
other Donan colonies, and obtained tho name 
of Doris, wlnlo to tho N of tho lassian Gulf, 
tho coast w ns occupied by Ionian colonies, and 
thus formed the S part of Ioma The inha- 
bitants of tho lest of the country were Carians 
(Knpes), a nice probably of Semitic ongm, which 
appears, in tho earliest times of winch vxo know 
aiiylhiug, to have occupied tho greater pait of 
the W const of Asia Minor and sov oral islands 
of tho Aognean, vnthMylasa as their cluof town, 
in conjunction with tho Lcleges, from whom 
tho Giiriaiis arc not easily distinguishable [See 
under LuLUoi-fa] Tho Cnrians, Lydians, and 
Mysians wore connected by their common wor- 
ship of Zeus Canos at Mylasa (Hdt i 171) the 
Cnnans had also a common sanctuary of Zeus 
StrntiHsatLabianda(Sti‘ab p 059, Hdt v 119) 
Then language vvas reckoned by tho Greeks 
ns a barbarian tongue (t c unintelligible), though 
it tnrly received an uitumixtuio of Greek 
(II n 805 , cf Strab p 001) The people weie 
vvaihko and weio employed as morcenanes, 
c <7 by Egyptian Iniigs (Hdt n 108, in 11) 
Tho Gieoks luo said to have borrowed fiom the 
Cnnans tho fashions of handles for shields and 
devices on the shields, and of plumed helmets 
(Hdt I 171) — The country was governed by a 
race of native princes, who fixed their abode at 
Halicarnassus after its exclusion from the 
Dorian confederacy [Halioarnassus ] These 
princes were subject allies of Lydia niid Persia, 
and some of them rose to pent distinction in 
war and peace [See AiiTEinsiA, Mausolub, 
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and Ada] After tlie Macedonian conquest, 
the S portion of the countrj became subject to 
Ehodes [Ehodus], and tlio N part to tlie kings of 
Pehuajids Under the Romans, Cana formed a 
part of the province of Asia. [See these articles ] 

Carinae [Boma 1 

Carlnus, M Aurelius, the elder of the 2 sons 
of Cams, ivas associated i\ ith his father m the 
government, a d 288, and remained in the "W , 
while hiB father and brother Numenanus pro 
ceeded to the E to cany on war agomst the 
Persians On the death of lus father, m the 
course of the same year, Cannus and Nume 
nanus succeeded to the empire In 284 Nume 
nanus was slam, and Cannus marched mto 



CarInuB Boman Emperor A D 283 
Ohr head of Carlnus with legend M A^ R CARINA S 
NOB CAES rev Pax with legend PAX AETEUNA 

Moesia to oppose Diocletian, who had been 
proclaimed emperor A decisive battle was 
fought near Margum, in winch Cannus gamed 
the victory, but, in the moment of tnumph, he 
was slam by some of his own officers, 285 Can- 
nus was one of the moat profligate and crael of 
the Boman emperors (V opisc Oann , Eutrop 
IX 18-20 , Aurel Caes 89 , Oros vii 25 ) 
Carmaua {Kdpuava Kerman), the capital 
of Carmania Propna, 8° long E of Persepohs 
Carmania (Kapnavta K7iman), a provmce 
of the ancient Persian empire, bounded on the 
W by Persia, on the N bj Porthia, on the E 
by Gedrosia, and on the S by the Indian 
Ocean It was divided mto 2 parts, C Propna 
and C Deserta, the former of nhich was well 
watered by sei eral small streams, and abounded 
m com, wme, and cattle The country also 
yielded gold, silver, copper, salt, and omnabar 
The people were alnn to the Persians (Strab 
p 726 , Aman, Anab yi 28, Ind 87) 

Carmanor {Kapfidrwp), a Cretan, punfied 
Apollo and Artemis, after slaymg the Python 
Carmelus, and-um [Kdp^hos Jebel Elyas), 
a range of mountains m Palestine, branching 
off, on the N border of Samaria, from the 
central cham (which extends S and N between 
the Jordan and the Meditenanean), and run- 
nmg N and NW through the SW part of 
Galilee, till it termmates in the promontory of 
the same name (Cope Oarmel), the height of 
which is 1200 feet above the Mediterranean 
(Strab p 758) Here was an oracle consulted by 
Vespasian (Suet Vesp 6 , cf Tac Hist ii 78) 
Carmenta, Carmentis, accordmg to the pre 
valent tradition, was an Arcadian nymph, 
mother of Ei ander, Hermes being the father 
She accompanied her son m his migration to 
Italy 60 years before the Trojan war She was 
famed foi her prophetic power, and an altar was 
erected to her at the Porta Carmentalis 
(Verg Aen vui 833, Ov Fast i 461, Liv i 
7 , Dionys i 88 , Pint Q B 50) At her 
festival on January 11th two sister ‘Carmen 
tes,’ knovm as Pomma or Prosa and Postverta, 
Were worshipped with her, as deities of child 
birth their names seem to imply her attributes 
as an oracular goddess who could declare alike 
the past events and the future One peculiar fea- 
ture of her ritual was the prohibition agamst 
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brmgmg leather mto her sanctuary (Ov Fasf. 

1 629) She is said to have had a 2nd temple' 
and 2nd festival on January 16th in accordance 
with the vow of Roman matrons when they 
secured their right of going m carnages There 
IS mention also of a flamen Carmentalis 
(Macrob Sat i 16, 6 , Pint Bom 21 , Ov_ 
Fast 617 , Cic Brat 69 , Gell xvi 6, 4) 
Carmenta, whose name is no doubt connected, 
with carmen, seems ongmally to have been an 
Italian deity of streams, of oracles and of help 
m child birth, ■with whom tradition connected 
other legends making her the mother of tha 
Arcadian Evander, or m other accounts givmg 
as her original names NiKoffTpary and Oe/ns,. 
(Pint Q B 56) 

Carmo {Carmona), a fortified town m. 
Hispama Baetica, NE of Ebspalis (Strab p 141) 

Carna, a Roman dmmty, who was regarded. 
as the protector of the physical wellbemg of 
man at her festival on June 1st, offenngs of 
the most nutritious food, especially of beans,, 
were made and part was eaten by the worship- 
pers hence the name ‘Kalendae fabariae’ for 
the 1st of June Her temple on the Caelian 
hill was founded by M Junius Brutus m the 
first year of the repubhc (Macrob Sat i 12, 
81, C IE 1 p 894, Tertull ad Nat ii 9)- 
Ovid confounds this goddess with Cardei 

CameS.des {KapvsdSys), a celebrated philoso- 
pher, bom at Cyrene about n o 218, was the 
founder of the Third or New Academy at 
Athens In 155 he was sent to Rome, with 
Diogenes and Cntolaus, bj the Athenians, to 
deprecate the fine of 600 talents which had 
been imposed on the Athenians for the de- 
struction of Oropus At Rome he attracted 
great notice, and it was here that he first 
delivered his famous orations on Justice The 
Ist oration was m commendation of the 
virtue, and the next day the 2nd answered all 
the arguments of the 1st, and showed that 
justice was not a virtue, but a matter of com- 
pact for the maintenance of civil society 
Thereupon Cato moved the senate to send the 
philosopher home to his school, and save the 
Roman youth from his demoralismg doctrmes- 
Carneades died m 129, at the age of 86 He 
was a strenuous opponent of the Stoics, and 
brought Academic scepticism to its extreme 
point, maintaining that neither our senses nor 
our understanding supplj us with a sure 
criterion of truth (Cic dc Or ii 87, 165, Tnsc 
iv 8, 6 , Gell vi 14 , Diog Laert iv 62) 

CameUB (Kapretos), a surname of Apollo, 
under which he was worshipped by the DonanSy 
IS derived by some from Camus, a son of Zeus 
and Leto, and by others from Camus, on. 
Acamaman soothsayer The latter was mur- 
dered by Hippotes, and it was to propitiatfr 
Apollo that the Dorians introduced his worship 
under the surname of Cameus The festival 
of the CarnCa, in honour of Apollo, w ns one of 
the great national festivals of the Spartans- 
{Dict of Ant s v) [Apoleo] 

Cami, a Celtic people, dwellmg N of the Ve- 
neti m the Alpes Carnicae [Alpes ] 

Camuntum {Kapvovs, ovvros rums be- 
tween Eeutsch-Altenbnrg and PetronelV), an. 
ancient Celtic town m Upper Pannonia on the 
Danube, E of Vmdobona {Vienna), and sub- 
sequently a Roman mumcipium or a colony 
It was one of the duet fortresses of the Romans 
on the Danube, and was the residence of the 
emperor M Aurelius during his wars with the 
Marcomanm and Quadi (Eutrop vui 18) It 
was the station of the Roman fleet on tha 
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Danube and the regular quarters o' the 14th 
legion It was destroyed by the Germans m 
the 4th century (Anunian xxx 6), hut was re- 
built and was finally destroyed oy the Hun- 
garians in the middle ages 
CarnuB [CAW^EUs3 

Camutes or -i, a powerful people m Galha 
Lugdunensis between the Liger and Sequana, 
their capital was Genabum 

Carpasla [Kafnraffla Karpass), a town in the 
SE of Cyprus (Strab p C82 , Diod xx 48) 
Carpates, also called Alpes Bastamicae 
{Carpathian Mountains), the mountains 
TUnnmg through Dacia, a continuation of 
the Hercyma Silva Strictly this name seems 
to have belonged to that part of the range, 
next to the Hercyma S , m which the Vistula 
has its source, and the part actually in Dacia 
should be termed only Mpes Bastamicae (Ptol 
nil 5, G-20) 

CarpathuB (KdpiraOos Karpathos, or Scar 
panto), an island between Crete and Ehodes, m 
the sea named after it a Dorian country 
Tinder the rule of Ehodes (Strab p 488 , Diod 
T 24) , chief towns, Posidium and Nisyrus 
Carpetam, a powerful people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, with a fertile territory on the 
rivers Anas and Tagus, in the modem Gastille 
and Estremadura their capital was Toletum 
Carpi or Carpiam, a German people between 
the Carpathian mountams and the Danube 
Carrae or Carrhao {Kdppai Horan or 
Charran, SS JEarran), a city of Osroene m 
Mesopotamia, not far from Edessa, where Cras- 
Bus was defeated by the Pnrthians, b c 58 (Strab 
p 747 , Dio Cass xxxvii 6, xl 25) 

Carrlnas or Carinas 1 C , one of the com- 
manders of the Manan party, fought B C 83 
agamst Pompey, and m 82 against Sulla and 
Ins generals ^tor the battle at the CoUme 
gate at Eome, m which the Marian army was 
defeated, Corrmas took to flight, but was 
seized, and put to death (Entrop v 8 , Appian, 
E O V 92) — 2 C , son of No 1, sent by Caesar, 
m 46, mto Spain agamst Sext Pompeius In 
48 he was consul, and afterwards served as a 
general of Octavian against Sext Pompeius 
m Sicily, m 36, and as proconsul in Gaul in 31 
(Appian, E C V 96-112, Dio Cass li 22) — 
3 Secundus, a rhetoncian, expelled by Cali 
gula from Eome, because he had declaimed 
against tyrants in his school (Tac Ann xiii 10, 
XT 46) 

Carseoli (Carseolanus rams at Oivita, near 
Oarsoli), a town of the Aeqm m Latium, colo 
nised by the Eomans at an early period (Liv 
X 8, 18j Strab p 238 , Ov Fast iv 083) 
Carsulae (Carsnlanus Monte GasfrilU), a 
town m Umbna, was originally of considerable 
importance, but aftenvards declmed (Strab I 
p 227 , Tac Hist iii 601 I 

Carteia (also called Carthaca, Carpia, Carpes- 
Bus remains near Algeciras), more anciently I 
TartesBUB, a celebrated town and harbour in I 
the S of Spam, at the head of the gulf of which 
M Calpe forms one side, founded by the 
Phoenicians, and colonised b c 171 by 4000 
Eoman soldiers, whose mothers were Spanish 
women (Liv xliu 3 , cf C J i ii p 162) Some 
have thought that Calpe is the same as Carteia 
it IS more probable that there was a town of 
Calpe on the site of Gibraltar and that Carteia 
was distmct from it (Strab pp 141, 146, 151 , 
Mela, 11 6, 8 , Plin in 17 , Appian, Iber 3) 
Cartenna or Cartinna {Tennez), a colony on 
the coast of Mauretania Caesanensis, founded 
by Augustus (Phn v 20 , Ptol iv 2, 4) 
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Carthaea (Kap0aia Poles, Eu ), a town on 
the S side of the island of Ceos 
Carthago, Magna Carthago (KopxijStfv 
KapxijSdrioy, Carthagmiensis, Poenus Eu 
near El-Marsa, NE of Turns), one of the most 
celebrated cities of the ancient world, stood in 
the recess of a large bay (Sinus Carthagmiensis) 
enclosed bj the headlands ApoUmis and 
Mercuni {G FannaanA G Bon), m the middle 
and N most part of the N coast of Africa, in 
lat about 36° 55' N , and long about 10° 20' E 
ThO Tynan colony of Carthage was founded, 
according to tradition, about 100 years before 
the buildmg of Eome — that is, about B c 853 
— but of its date it would not be safe to assert 
more than it was a later Phoemcian settlement 
than Utica, of which it may have been first a 
dependency The mythical account of its 
foundation is given under Dmo The part of 
the city first built was called, in the Phoenician 
language, Betzura or Bosra, i e a castle, which 
was corrupted by the Greeks mto Byrsa 
(Bupira), 1 e O' hide, and hence probably arose 
the story of the way in which the natives were 
cheated out of the ground As the city grew, 
the Byrsa formed the citadel The coast of 
this part of Afnca has been much altered by 
the deposits of the nver Bagradas and the 
sand which is driven seawards by the NW 
winds Hence it must be understood that the 
identification of ancient sites at Carthage 
cannot be regarded ns ascertained In ancient 
tunes Carthage stood upon a penmsula sur- 
rounded by the sea on all sides except the "W , 
but now the whole space between the N side of 
this peninsula and the S side of the Apollmis 
Pr {C Farina) is filled up and converted into 
a marsh, Utica, which was on the sea shore, 
bemg left some miles inland, and the course of 
the Bagradas itself bemg turned considerably 
N of its original channel, so that, instead of 
flowing about half way between Utica and Car- 
thage, it now runs close to the rums of Utica, 
and falls mto the sea just under O Farina 
The NE and SE sides of the peninsula are 
stiU open to the sea, which has mdeed rather 
encroached here, for rums are found under 
water The S side of the peninsula was formed 
by an enclosed bay, the Bake or Bay of Tunis, 
connected with the sea only by a narrou open- 
mg (now called the Goletta, or, in Arabic, 
Haket et Wad, i e Throat o/fAeEiuer), which 
was once much deeper than it is now The 
circuit of the old peninsula may be estimated 
at about 25 miles, and this space was occupied 
by the city itself, its gardens, suburbs, and 
cemeteries the width of the isthmus is 8 miles 
The N and E points of the pemnsnla are two 
headlands, Gape Ohamrnart and Gape Car- 
thage the space between them seems to have 
been occupied by suburbs and cemeteries to 
the south of tt hne between the promontones 
came the city proper ns well as part of the 
suburb Megara, and in the south portion of 
the city proper was the citadel, Byrsa itself 
South again of the citadel wore the tn o defen- 
sible harbours, of which we have an accurate 
descnption (taken no doubt from an older 
writer, possibly from Polybius) m Appian {Pun 
96) The outer harbour had an entrance from 
the sea 70 feet wide, closed by chains this was 
used for merchantmen The inner harbour, 
which commumcated only with the outer, was 
for ships of war, and all round it, as well as 
round the island m the middle of it, were docks 
for 220 ships, with two Ionic columns in front of 
each dock, having the effect of colonnades on 
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the island were quarters tor the admiral There 
seems no adequate ground for doubting that 
the name Cothon (KtiOcor) was given to the inner 
harbour Strabo (p 832) refers it especially to 
the island m the inner harbour, but in its 
ongin it was probably meant to sigmfi the cup- 



shaped, harbour dug out with the island left m 
the middle According to Festus the name u as 
sometimes given to harbours on the sea coast 
which had been ‘ artificioUj withdrawn inland,’ 

■j c hollowed out of the land (cf ‘ portiis effodi 
unt,’ Verg Aen i 427) It is generallj considered 
that two pools on the shore S of the citadel 
mark these two hnsbonro this is by no means 
impossible, bnt cannot be regarded ns certain 
it has recently been disputed (see Classical 
HcvieWjY 280) Thej were probably larger at 
one time than they are now These two bar 
hours were in times of pence supplemented to 
any extent for the great commerce of Carthago 
by the Laic of Turns (see above) Tho Ko 
man city, which was built after the destme ' 
tion of the original Carthage, lay to the S of it 
The fortifications of the city consisted of a 
single wall on the side towards tho sea, where 
the steep shore formed a natural defence, and 
a triple wall or great height, with battlements 
and towers, cuttmg off the penmsula from the 
mamlond On this side were barracks for 
40,000 soldiers, and stables for 300 elephants 
and 4000 horses The suburb called Megnrn — 
probably a corruption of Magal, which Virgil 
{Acn 1 421,it 259) has Latmised into Magaha — 
also called Neapohs, containing many beauti 
iul gardens and viUas, lay to the N of the city 
proper The aqueduct which brought water 
to the city is still traceable to a great distance 
jnland The most remarkable buildings men 
tioned withm the city were the temple of the 
god Esmun, whom the Greeks and Homans 
jdentified with Asclepius, and that of Apollo 
(Baal-Molocli or the Sun) in the market-place 
The population of Carthage, at the tune of tho 
3rd Punic war, IS stated at 700,000 (Strab p 832, 
Appian, Pun 95, 119 , Polvb i 73 , Liv JSp 
61, Diod xxxii) — The constitution of Carthage 
was a municipal ohgarchv, somewhat resem 
blmg that of Venice The government w ns, by 
the original constitution, m the hands of the 


Gemsia, or council of Ancients, formed of 28 
members chosen (ns it seems, annually) by the 
citizens at their head were two chief magis- 
trates, also elected annually, who wore called 
‘ kings ’ bj Greek and Homan writers, bnt had 
little real power, and acted cluefly as supreme 
judges tlieir title Suffetes or Shofetes is the 
same as the "Hebrew Shophctim, the ‘Judges’ 
in onr translation of the Bible A general in 
chief was appointed by the Gerusia and had a 
practical dictatorship dunng a campaign, but 
was called to account at the end of liis office 
The real power, however, at Carthago was m 
tho hands of the council of ‘ The Hundred ’ (m 
number 104), who were called ‘Judges,’ and 
were an oligarchic institution of the anstocratic 
party about n c 450, ongmally mtended to 
chock the power of the Suffetes and any 
attempt at tjwanny As tliej held office for 
life, and conld punish, even wnth death, tho 
suffetes, geruBiasts, or generals at tlio expira- 
tion of their office, they became practically 
supreme, and their approval of measures was 
generally sought beforehand Tins council of 
‘The Hundred’ was first formed when tho 
pow or of the houso of Mago excited suspicion , 
and its cfficacj was shown in the defeat of the 
attempts made by Hanno (n c 840) and Hamil- 
car (n c 800) to seize the supreme power Its 
members w ere elected by the iientarchies, winch 
appear to lia\c been committees of file, who 
held office for life, and filled up lacancies m 
their number by co option Originallj the 
general assembly of citizens decided on matters 
about which tho gerusia and the suffetes dis- 
agreed, but when tlie power tell really into 
tho hands of the Hundred, it is probable tliat 
the general assembly had no functions beyond 
the duti of electing the suffetes and tho gem 
siasts — The general tone of social morality at 
Carthage appears to ha\e been lugh, at least 
dunng its earlier history there w as a censor 
ship of public morals, under the care of the 
peniBia , and all the magistrates were required, 
during their term of office, to abstain from 
wnne the magistrates were also unpaid Their 
punishments were very severe, and the usual 
mode of inflicting death was bj crucifixion- 
The religion of Carthago was that of the motlier 
country Baal Sloloch, tho Sun and Fire God, 
was appeased with cmel human sacrifices by 
fire, especiallj in time of rei erses tho tutelary 
deity of Carthage was Mclcorth (‘ the kmg of 
the city ’), w hom tho Greeks called tho Phoo 
nician Heracles they worshipped also Tanith 
or Astarto (see Aphrodite], and Esmun or 
Asclepius — The chief occupations of the people 
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were commerce and ngncnltnre m the former 
thev nt ailed the mother city. Tyre, and the 
latter they pursued with such success that the 
counti-v around the city was one of ^e best 
cultivated districts m the ancient world, and a 
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grout worlv on ngncuHurc, m 28 boolcs, wrb Hcnt \nth a great foico in u c 180, but bis 
■composed bj Mago, n BiifIcU' — The nneimoB armj was dcBtroecd and himself hilled in a 
•of the state Mere domed from the subject pro- great battle under the vails of Himora, in 
Vinces, and its armj vas coini) 0 “cd of nn rce vliicli the Sicilian Greehs vero commanded by 
nancR from the neighbouring coiinlrj, among Gelon, the t\Taiit of Sjracusc, and vhicli was 
whom the bJumidian ca\alry were chpcciallj Bnidtohnvo been fought on the same day as 
distingiiished It vos in this moreenarj armj the buttle of Salainis It vas, in faet, a con 
and the aierhion of the citizens to niiht.irj certed jiart of the great struggle between 
sen ice, deioted as Ihej vore to eonimerco and Grician and Asiatic povers for the mastery 
wealth, that the eionUwl wciilijiess of Carthago of Southcni Europe, to be fought out iii the 
was found — Of the JJistori/ of Carihatjt a vest, vhilc the other attack v ns made from the 
brief si etch V ill BufTico, ns tiio most important enfll It is impossible to oicrrato the import- 
Xiortions of it are related in tbc nrdinnrj Ins nnco of tins and of other attempts of Carthage 
tones of Eoine The first colonists prescricd ngiunHt SiciU and later against Italj Tlieir 
tbc character of jTeaci fill traders, and mam nevt attoinpt upon Sicily, in ii c 110, led to a 
tamed fnendly relations vitb the until 08 of the protracted vnr, nliieh resulted in n treaty 
countrj, to whom the\ long continued to paj I between tlio S\raenBnnB, under Timolton, and 
a rent er tribute for the ground on wlucli the j llio Carllmginians, bi winch the latter were 
citr was built Grndunlh, boweicr, ns tbeir , confirmed in the possession of llio AV part of 
comniercc brought them power niid wealth, | tbc island, ns fur as the merHalicus From 
tliei were enabled to reduce tlienatnosof the it c 010-J07 flieie was another war between 
district ronnd the cit\, first to the condition of Sjrncnsc and the Cartlinpninns, wbieb was 
allies, and then to that of tributaries Mean- cliicflj remarkable for tbc bold step taken bj 
while tlicj underfool nnhtarv evi«dilionB at Agatlioclos, who in\nded the Carthaginian 
sea, and possessed thcnit-ehi s, firt t of the small I territorj in Africa, and thus, though unable to 
islands near their owm coast, and afterwnnls of ' maintain Imncdf lliere, set nn cvaniplo which 
Malta, and (he Lipan and Balearic irlandH M\ns followed a centurj later bj Scipio, with 
tliLi also f-ent aid loTjro, when it was hesiegi d fatal H'MiUs to Carthago Passing o\er the 
b\ Nohnclindne-zar (i! c (lOO), and biok part m } wars with pMtniius and HrLiio, wo come to 
wars between the Etruscans and the I'hoen^ an ' tbo long struggle between Home and Cartilage, 
colonies On the co vst of Africa (lies founded , known ns the Piiiiic Wars, winch arc fully 
luiinerous colonics, from the Pillars of Ilcrculefl I related in the Histones of Eome [See also 
to the bottom of the Great bjrtis, where the\ iIIeMiicin] Tlio fir'-t lasted from it c 2C5-212, 
met the Grcclv colonists of Cjnnaica the (and resulted in the loss to Carthage of feicily 
jieople of IhcM' colonies 1 h cani" intorinixed with I and the liijiau islands It was followed bj a 
•the Lib\an« around them, fonning' n population , fierce eontest of soino xenrs between Carthago 
wlionn called Lilijfi Phot nieians ineonmx ' and hi r disbanded mercenaries, which is called 
ion with till ir coimiif rcml i ntenmscs, tliii no j the Lilnan M nr, and wliieli was terminated by 
doubt Kilt forth Miriou" exjieditioiis of man Hnmilrar Ban ns Afteriihollow jicacc, during 
tunc dihcoverv , among which we base mintiou ' which tin Itomans opcnlj aiolated the last 
of two, which w( re niiderl iken during the long treat j, and the Carthiigininns conquered Spam 
pence winch followed the war with Gelon in j as fur us the Ihi ins (jLino), the Second Punic 
It C -IftO foixjilon tin M coasts of Europe M nr, (ho de’risiie contest between the two mal 
and Afrira risjH.-ctiMh Tlio ricord of the j slates, which were too powerful to coexist, 
latter ixjicdition, uiuh r Ilniuin, is itill pro j began with llie siege of Siipintum (u c 218) 
served to us in a Griek Irauslution [IIaxxo], and terminated (i c 201) vnlh a peace by winch 
from winch wt learn tliiit it reached probabh Ciullingi wiia strijqied of all licr power [Han- 
ns fur S ns 10’ Is InU, if not further 'Ihe Miivn, ScinoJ Her destmction was now only 
rtlnlionn of the Carlbaginmns with the interior a question of time, and, tbough slio scrupu 
of > Africa appear to bavclieen very cxiensive, louslj observed the terms of the last peace for 
liut the countrv nctunlh subject to them, and 00 m nrs, in spile of every provocation from the 
winch fonnid the true Cnrlhiiginnm ti rritorv, Boninnh and their ally Miisinifisa, the king of 
■WHS himted to the district contained hclwcin Nvimidm, a preti \t wan at length found for a 
the nver Tiisca {^'ni/i) on the W and the lake new v iir Inc liO), winch lasted only 3 years, 
and nvir Triton, at the liotloin of the LeB“er during whitli the Carthaginians, driven to do 
Syrtis, on tlio fc , corrcsiionding verv ncarlv to Bjnir by the terms proposed to tlicm, sustained 
the modem rtgi nev of 2 iinn, and oven within a siogo bo destnictivo that, out of 700,000 
linn territory there were some alieienl Phoc persons, who wore hvang in the eitj at its 
mcian colonies, which, though in allmncc with commeneenu nt, only oO, 000 surrendered to tho 
Carthage, preserved the ir independent miinici Itomans 'Hie city was razed to the ground, 
pal govemmi nt, sneh us Hipjio Zantus, Utica, and remained in ruins for 80 voars At the 
llndnimetum, and Li pit i — 'Ihe first great , end of that liine a colony was eslabliBlied on 
development of the power of Carthago for . tho old site hj the Gracchi (Phil C G-iacch 
foreigoi conqiKBt was made by 'Miigo (about 8-14 , Ajipiiin J’kh 130), wluch icmained m a 
lie 000-000), who IB Bind to have first estn feehlo condition till tho times of Julius and 
hliBhesl a sound disliphno in the ivrmien of tho Aiiguslus, undci whom a now city was built S 
republic, and to Imvi freed (ho citv fiom tho [ of tlio former, on the SE sido of tho peninsula, 
tribute which it Btill jiind to tho Lilijaiiii His < with the naini of Coloma Carthago It soon 

sons, llusdrulml and Hainilcar, reduced a pare j grew so inuth as to cover a great part (if not 

of the island of Sardinia, when tho Carlhagi | tho whole) of tho site of tho ancient Tynan 

Ilians founded tho colonies of Carahs and bulei ,, city it hocaino tho first city of Afiica, and 

and by this time tho fame of Carthage had , occupied an impoi taut place in ecclesiastical as 
itprend so far, that iJnrnis is said to have sent well as in civil histoiy It was taken by tbo 
"to ask her aid against tbc GreokB, wliicli, bow | Vandals in a d 180, retaken by Belisnrius m a d 
ever, was refused Tlie CarllrnginmuR, bow over, 1533, and dostroved by tlio Aiab conquerors in 
took advantage of tho Persian war to attempt ad (i') 8 — Itcspectmg the temtory of Carthage 
tUc conquest of Sicily, whither Hamilear was under the EomaiiB, see Aikica, No 2 
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Carthago Nova (KapxTjSii' 7 ; vta Cartha- 
gena), a town on the E coast of Hispania Tar 
raconensis, founded by the Carthaginians under 
Hasdmbol, B c 248, and subscquontlj’’ con 
quered and colonised by the Romans, from 
which time its full name nas Coloma Vicinx 
Julia Nova Cai thago It is situated on a pro 
montory running out into the sea, and possesses 
one of the finest harbours m the world at the 
entrance of the harbour was a small island 
called Soombraria, from tlie great number of 
Bcombn or mackerel caught here, from which 
such famous pickle was made In ancient 
times Carthago Noi a w as one of the most im 
portant cities m all Spam , its population was 
numerous, its trade flourishing, and its temples 
and other public buildings handsome and 
imposing It was, together inth Tarraco, the 
residence of the Roman governor of the pro 
■nnce In the tune of Strabo it was still 
flourishing, but was almost destroyed b} the 
Goths Isidore, who was a natne, speaks of 
its desolation, a d 695 (Orig xv 1) In the 
neighbourhood were sih er mines , and the conn 
trj produced a quantity of Spartum or broom, 
whence the tow n boro the surname Spartana, 
and the country was called Campus Spartanus 
(Strab p 158 , Polyb 11 13 , Li\ xxvi , 
Rim 111 19 ) 

CarQra (to Kapovpd Sanlivi), a Phrjgian 
city, in Cana, on the Maeander, celebrated for 
its hot springs (Strab pp 678, C08) 

Gams, M Aurelius, Roman emperor ad 
282-283, probablj bom at Natbo in Gaul, was 
praefeotuB piactono under Probus, and on the 
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murder of the latter was elected emperor 
After defeating the Sarmatians, Cams imaded 
the Persian dominions, took Seleucia and Ctesi 
phon, and was preparmg to push Ins conquests 
beyond the Tigns, when he was, according to 
some accounts, struck dead bj lightning, 
towards the close of 283 Others infei that he 
was murdered bj Aper He was succeeded by 
his sons Cabinus and Nu^tEHlA^us Cams 
was a victorious general and able niler (Vo 
piBC Oar 5-8, Prob 22, Oros 111 24) 

Carusa {rj Kapovaa Kerzeh), a city on the 
coast of Paphlagonia, S of Sinope (Phn vi 7) 
Carventum, a town of the Volsci, to which 
the Carventaua Arx mentioned by Livy be 
longed, a town of the Volsci between Sigma 
and the sources of the Trorus (Lii iv 53, 66) 
CarviUuB Maximus 1 Sp , twice consul, 
S c 293 and 273, both times with L Papinus 
Cursor In their first consulship they gained 
bnUiant victories over the Samnites, and m 
their second they brought the Somnite war to a 
Close (Liv X 9, 33, 46, Ep 14) — 2 Sp , son of 
the preceding, twice consul, 234, when he 
conquered tlie Sardmians and Corsicans, and 
228, was alive at the battle of Cannae, 216, 
after which he proposed to fill up the vacancies 
in the senate from the Latins Tins Camlius 
Was the first person at Rome who divorced his 
wife (Liv xxii 23 , Dionj s 11 25 ) 
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Caryae (Kapvai Kapudrijs, fem Kapvarts), a. 
ioivn m Laconia near the borders of Arcadia, 
origmally belonged to the territory of Tegea m 
Arcadia It revolted from Sparta in b c 871 
after the battle of Lenctra, and was punished, 
by Archidamus, who took the town and slaugh- 
tered the citizens (Xen Hell % 1 6, 24, v 11 1, 28) 
It possessed a temple of Artemis Carjatis, and 
an annual festival m honour of this goddesa 
was celebrated here bj -the Lacedaemonian 
maidens (Pans iii 10, 9, iv 16, 9) Respecting 
the female figures in architecture called Carya- 
tides, see Diet of Ant sv 

Caryauda (rd KMvavSa KapvavStvs Kara- 
koyan), a city of Cana, on a little island, once 
probablj united with the mainland, at the NW 
extremitj of the peninsula on which Hali- 
carnassus stood It once belonged to the 
Ionian League , and it was the birthplace of the- 
geographer Sej lax (Strab p 658) 

Caryatis [CabiiAe ] 

CarystiuB (Kapuovioi), a Greek grammarian 
of Pergamiis, hi ed about b c 120, and wrote 
numerous works, nil of which are lost 

Carystns {Kdpvcrros KapicTios Karysio or 
Castel Eosso), a town on the S coast of Euboea, 
at the foot of Mount Oche, founded bj Dryopos , 
called, according to tradition, aftei Carystus, 
son of Cluroii Datis and Artaphemes landed 
here in 490 In the neighbourhood was ex- 
cellent marble (Cipohno), which was exported, 
in largo quantities , and the mineral called. 
Asbestos was also found here (11 11 639,, 
Time Ml 57, Hdt m 99, Strab p 446) 



Casca, P Servillus, tnbune of the plebs, 
B c 44, was one of the conspirators against 
Caesar, and aimed the first stroke at Ins assassi- 
nation He fought in the battle of Philippi 
(42), and died shortly afterwards — C Casca, 
the brothair of the preceding, was also one of 
the conspirators against Caesar 

Cascellius, A , an emment Roman jurist, 
contemporary with Caesar and Cicero, was a 
man of stem republican principles, and spoke 
freely agamst the proscriptions of the triumvirs. 
(Hor A F 871 , Phn vni 144 ) 

Casilluum (Cnsilmas, -atis Ca 2 )ua nuova), 
a town m Campania on the Vultumus, and on 
the same site as the modem Capua, celebrated 
for its heroic defence against Hanmbal b c 216 
It received Roman colonists by the Lex Julia, 
but had greatly declined in the time of Phny 
(Liv XXII 16, xxiii 17 , Strab p 237 ) 

Casinum (CasTnas, -iitis S Germano or 
Casino), a town in Latiumon the river Casmus, 
and on the Via Latma near the borders of 
Campania, colonised by the Romans in the 
Samnite wars , subsequently a municipium , 
its citadel contammg a temple of Apollo occu 
pied the same site as the celebrated convent 
Monte Cassino the rums of an amphitheatre 
are found at S Germano Varro had a villa 
there (Strab p 237 , Liv ix 28 , Van L i. 
vii 29, JR J? Ill 6 ) 
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Casiotis [Casius ] 

Casius 1 {Has Kasaroun), a headland on 
the coast of Egypt, E of Pelusium, separating 
Lake Serbonis from the sea, with a temple of 
Zeus Ammon on its summit Here also w as 
the grave of Pompey At the foot of the 
monntam, on the land side, on the high road 
from Egypt to Syria, stood the town of Casium 
[Katieh) The surrounding district was called 
Casiotis (Strah p 768, Lucan, viii 689 ) — 2 {Je- 
belAkra), a mountain on the coast of Syria, S 
of Antioch and the Orontes, 6318 feet above the 
level of the sea The mountam was sacred to 
Zeus, and also to Triptolemus (Strab p 760, 
Ammian vxii 14, 8). In the hfe of Hadrian (14) 
it IS said that he passed a night on the top in 
the vam hope of seeing day on one side and 
mght on the other, according to a belief men- 
tioned in Phn V 80 The name of Casiotis was 
apphed to the district on the coast S of Casius, 
as far as the N border of Phoenicia 

Casmena, -ae (Koir/aevTj, Herod Ka<r[iivai, 
Thuc Sjpaccaforno), a toivn in Sicily, founded 
by Syracuse about b c 643 Here the Gamori, 
or ohgarchical party expelled from Syracuse, 
found shelter (Hdt vii 166 , Thus vi 6) It 
was in the intenor, but not far from the coast, 
and was one of the outposts of Syracuse to con 
trol the Sicels 

Casperia or Casperula, a town of the 
Sabmes, M W of Cures, on the Phmella (Aspm) 

Casplae Portae or Pylae {Kda-triai iroXai 
Tengi Sirdara), the pnncipol pass from Media 
into Porthia and Hyrcama, through the Caspu 
Momes, was a deep ravme, made practicable 
by art, but stUl so narrow tliat there was only 
room for a single wagon to pass between the 
lofty overhanging walls of rook The Persians 
erected iron gates across the narrowest part of 
the pass, and mamtained a guard for its defence 
Thispass was near the ancient Ehagao or Arsacia 
Alexander passed through it m pursuit of Daiius 
(Arrian, Anab m 19) The Caspian gates, bemg 
the most important pass from Western to 
Central Asia, were regarded by many of the 
ancients as a sort of central point, common to 
the boundaries between W and E Asia and N 
and S Asia, and distances were reckoned 
from them (Strab pp 64, 614, 622 ) 

Caspii (Kacr7rioi),the name of certain Scythian 
tribes near the Caspian Sea, is used rather 
loosely by the ancient geographers The Caspu 
of Strabo ore on the W side of the sea, and 
their country, Caspiane, forms a part of 
Albania Those of Herodotus and Ptolemy are 
m the E of Media, on the borders of Paitbia, 
m the neighbourhood of the Cabpiae Pylae 
(Strab p 602 , Hdt in 29 , Ptol vi 2, 6) Pro- 
bably it would not be far wrong to apply the 
name generally to the people round the SW 
and S shores of the Caspian in and about the 
Caspu Montes 

CaspijL Montes (ret Kdinna opt] Elburz Mts ) 
or Caspins Mens, is a name applied generally 
to the whole range of mountams which surround 
the Caspian Sea, on the S and SW , at the 
distance of from 15 to 30 miles from its shore, 
on the borders of Armenia, Media, Hyrcama, 
and Parthia , and more specifically to that part 
of this range S of the Caspian, in winch was 
the pass called Caspian Pylae The term was 
also loosely apphed to other mountams near 
the Caspian, especially, by Strabo, to the E 
port of the Caucasus, between Colchis and the 
Caspian 

Caspin or Caspiraei (Kdinreipoi, KaenripaToi), 
a people of India, probably m Gashmir 
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Caspium Mare (^ Kacrr-la edKatrara, the 
Caspian Sea), also called Hyrcaninm, Alba- 
num, and SojTthiCum, all names derived from the 
people who lived on its shores, is a great salt- 
water lake in Asia, according to the ancient 
division of the contments, but now on the 
boundary between Europe and Asia Its- 
average width from E to W is about 210 miles, 
and its length from N to S , in a straight line, 
IS about 740 miles , but, as its N part molces a 
great bend to the B , its true length, measured 
along a curve drawn through its middle, is- 
about 900 nnles, its area is about 180,000 
square miles The notions of the ancients 
about the Caspian varied very much , and it is 
cunons that two of the erroneous opmions of 
the later Greek and Homan geographers — 
namely, that it was united both with the Sea of 
Aral and with the Arctic Ocean — expressed what, 
at some remote period, were probably real facts- 
Their other error, that its greatest length lay 
W and E , very likely arose from its supposed 
union with the Sea of Aral Another conse- 
quence of tins error was the supposition that 
the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into the 
Caspian That the former really did so at some 
time subsequent to the separation of the two 
lakes (supposing that they were once nnited) is- 
pretty well estabhshed , but whether this has 
been the case within the historical period 
cannot be determined [Oxus] The country 
between the two lakes has evidently beeu 
greatly changed, and the sand hills which cover 
it have doubtless been accumulated by the 
force of the E winds brmging down sand from, 
the steppes of Tartary Both lakes have their 
surface considerably below that of the Black 
Sen, the Caspian bemg nearly 360 feet, and 
the Aral about 200 feet, lower than the level of 
the Black Sea, and both are still sinking by 
evaporation Moreover, the whole country 
between and around them for n considerable 
distance is a depression, surrounded by lofty 
mountains on every side, except where the 
volley of the Irtish and Obi stretches away to 
the Arctic Ocean Besides a number of smaller 
streams, two great rivers flow into the Caspian , 
the Bha (Volga) on the N, and the united 
CjTus and Aroxes (Kour) on the W , but it 
loses more by evaporation than it receives from 
these rivers (Strab pp 607, 619 , Mel in 6 , 
Plm VI 36 , Diod xviu 6 , Arist Meteoi i 
13, 29 ) 

Cassandano (Kao-o-ovSeboj), wife of Cj rus the 
Great, and mother of Combyses 

Cassander (Kdcrtrai'Spoj), son of Antipater 
His fother, on his death bed (b c 321), appointed 
Polysperchon regent, and conferred upon Cas 
Sander only the secondary dignity of Chiharch- 
Bemg dissatisfied with this arrangement, 
Cassander strengthened himself by an aUiance 
with Ptolemy and Antigonus, and entered into 
war with Polysperchon In 318 Cassander ob- 
tained possession of Athens and most of the 
cities m the S of Greece In 317 he was re- 
called to Macedonia to oppose Olympias He 
kept her besieged m Pydna throughout the 
winter of 317, and on her surrender m the 
spring of the ensumg year, he put her to death- 
The way now seemed open to him to the throne 
of Macedon He placed Eoxana and her young 
son, Alexander Aegus, m custody at Amphipo 
lis, not thmkmg it safe as yet to murder them , 
and he connected hunself with the regal family 
by a marriage ivith Thessalomca, half-sister to- 
.Alexander the Great (Diod xix 49) In 815 
Cassander jomed Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysi- 
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maclins m tlieir war against Antigonns, of 
whose power they had nil become jealous 
This war u ns upon the whole unfavourable to 
Cassnnder, who lost most of the cities in Greece 
By the general peace of 311, it was provided 
that Cnssander was to retain Ins authoritj m 
Europe till Alexander Aegus should be grown 
to manhood Cnssander thereupon put to 
death the young king and his mother Roxana 
(Diod XIX 105, x\ 2G) In 810 the war was 
renewed, and Heracles, the son of Alexander 
by Barsine, was brought forward by Polysper 
chon ns a claimant to the Macedonian throne , 
but Cnssander bnbed Polysperchon to murder 
the young prince and his mother, 809 In 30G 
Cnssander allowed himself to be called by the 
title of king, when it was assumed by Antigonns, 
Lysimochus, and Ptolemy (Plut Demctr 18) 



AEOI KMIAXAPUY 

In the following j ears, Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
the son of Antigonns, carried on the war m 
Greece with great success against Cassander, 
but in 802 Demetrius was obliged to pass mto 
Asia, to support his father , and next year, 301, 
the decisiie battle of Ipsus was fought, m 
which Antigonus andDemetiiua were defeated, 
and the former slain, and which ga\e to Gas 
eander Macedonia and Greece Cassander died 
of dropsy m 297, and was succeeded by his son 
Philip (Diod XX 112 , Plut Bemeir 81) 
Cassandra {Ka(r<rdv5pa,), daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba, and twin sister of Helenus (77 


xiii 3G5) According to a post-Homenc story, 
she and her brother, when young, were left 
asleep in the sanctuary of Apollo, when their 
cars were purified bj serpents, so that they 
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could understand the divine sounds of nature 
and the voices of birds 'When she grew up 
her beauty won the love of Apollo, who con- 
ferred upon her the gift of prophecy, upon her 
promising to comply with his desires , but after 
she had become possessed of the prophetic art, 
she refused to fulfil her promise Thereupon 
the god in anger ordamed that no one should 
beheve her prophecies She predicted to the 
Trojans the ruin that threatened them, but no 
one behev ed her , she w as looked upon as a 
madwoman, and, according to a late account, 
was shut up and guarded On the capture of 
Troy she fled into the sanctuary of Athene, but 
was tom away from the statue of the goddess 
by Ajax, son of Oileus, and, according to some 
accounts, was even ravished by him in the 
sanctuary On the division of the booty, Cas 
sandra fell to the lot of Agamemnon, who took 
her with him to Mycenae Here sh6 was 
killed by Clytaemnestra {Od xi 421 , Verg 
Acn 11 348 , Aesch Ag 1300 , Strab p 264 ) 
Cassandrea [Potidaea ] 

Cassia Gens [G vssius ] 

Cassiodorus, Magnus Aurelius, a distm 
gmshed statesman, and one of the few men of 
learning at the downfall of the Western Empire, 
was born about a d 463, at Scylacium in Brut- 
tium, of an ancient and w ealthy Roman family 
Ho enjoyed the lull confidence of Theodonc the 
Great and his successors, and under a v anety 
of different titles ho conducted for a long series 
of years the government of the Ostrogothic 
Inngdom At the age of 70 he retired to the 
monastery of Viviers, which he had founded in 
his native province, and there passed the last 
80 years of his life His time was devoted to 
study and to the composition of elementary 
treatises on history, metaphysics, the 7 hberal 
arts, and divinity , while his leisure hours were 
employed in the construction of philosophical 
toys, such ns sun dials, water clocks, Ac Of 
hiB numerous writings the most 
impoi’tant is his Variarum 
(Einstolai u7n)Libri XII, an ns 
semblage of state paper's drawn 
up by Cassiodorus m accordance 
•with the instructions of Theo 
done and his successors The 
other worlds of Cassiodorus ore 
of less value to us The prm- 
cipnl are 1 Ghromcon, a sum- 
mary of Universal History giv- 
mg a catalogue of Roman con- 
suls, 2 De Orthograplna Liber, 
3 Be Arte Giammatica ad 
Bonati Mentcm , i Be Artthus 
ac Biseiphms Lther ahum Lite 
7 arum, much read m the middle 
ages, 6 Be Amma, G Libri 
XII do Bobus Gestis Gothorum, 
known to us only tlirough the 
abridgment of Jomandes, 7 Be 
Institutionc Bimnarum Lite 
rarum, an introduction to the 
profitalile study of the Senp 
tnies There are also several 
other ecclesiastical works of 
Cassiodorus extant — Tlie best 
edition of his collected works is 
by D Garet, Rouen, 1G79, 2 vols 
fol , reprinted at Venice, 1729 
Cassiope (KaircrtSirg), a tovm 
in Gorcyra on a promontorj of the same name, 
with a good harbour and a temple of Zeus 
Cassiopea, Casslepea, or Cassiope (Kacr- 
uieircio, KaeKridircia, or Kairirtdirg), wife of 



Caesandra and Apollo (PiUnrc d Ercolano toI li tav 17 ) 



CASSITEEIDES 

CopheuB m Aethiopia, and mother of Andro- 
meda, ^^hose beauty s}io extolled abo\o that of 
the Nereids [A^dkoiieda] 

(fassiterides Insulae {KacrcireptSes vrjtrot), 
‘the Tin Islands,’ from uliicb the Phoenicians 
at an early period jirocured tin Herodotus 
(ill 125) has heard of their name, but doubts 
their real existence, apparently thinking that 
the Phoenicians merely concealed under this 
name the spot whore the metal was found It 
lias been usual to identify them w itli the Scilly 
Islands, and to say that the Phoenicinns thoro 
bought the tin which the Bntons brought oier 
from Cornwall, but there is no authority for 
any such idea, and it is from a common sense 
jHDint of inowliighh improbable that the Phoe 
nicinn ships should ha^ e halted at this nicon 
wenicnt anchorage instead of going on to got 
the metal in the Comisli harbours Tlio ‘ Ictis’ 
of Diodorus (r 88) may bo St Micbnors Mount, 
but certainly is not the Scilly Isles Strabo 
seems to fix the Cassiterides Insulae as off tlio 
coast of the Artabri, at the extreme W\V of 
Spam, not far from Cai>o Finistorrc Ho says 
that tliey he out to sea northw ards, but it is 
inconceivable that he could haio meant 500 
miles away He saxn that thoro are ton of 
these islands (pp 120, 129, 147, 175) Pliny 
also places them off the north const of Spain, 
and tliough ho seems to distinguish them from 
the islands off tlio coast of the Artabri, it is not 
certain that ho should bo so read (iv 119) On 
the whole, if these islands aro to be fixed defi- 
nitely anywhere, there is most authority for 
taking them to bo small Spanish islands oft tho 
Galician const But it is probable that some 
ancient ivriters spoke of tho British isles gone 
rally under this name 

Cassius, tho name of one of tho most distin- 
guished of tho Homan gentes, originally 
patnoian, nftei-w nrds plebeian 1 Sp Cassius 
Viscolliuus, thriee consul first n c 502, wlion 
he conquered the Sabines, again, 493, xv lion ho 
mndo n loaguo with the Latins, and, lastly, 
480, wlion lie mndo a league with theHcmicnns, 
and earned his celebrated agrarian law, the 
first xxhicli was proposed at Home It was an 
attempt to take the control of the public lands 
from tho senate and to proxndc for a more 
equitable and loss sollish appropnation His 
proposal was to have tho public land measured , 
to lease a yiart for tho benefit of tho public trea 
Bury, and to assign a part to tho plebeians , that 
tho share of patncians in tho public land should 
bostnctly dcliiied,nnd that tho reniaindor should 
be di\ idod among tho plebeians Li tho foUow- 
mg y car ho w as accused of aiming at i egal pox\ cr, 
and XI as put to death Tlic manner of his death 
18 related differently, but it is most probable 
that he xvas accused before tho eomitia cunata 
by the quacstores pamcidii, and was sentenced 
to death by his follow patricians His house 
xvas raved to tho ground, and his property con 
fiscated His guilt is doubtful , ho had made 
himself hateful to the patricians by his agrarian 
laxv, and it is most likely that the accusation 
xvas mx ontod for the purpose of getting rid of 
a dangerous opponent At his death his law 
fell into neglect, and it remained for others to 
bring in the required legislation (See Diet 
Ant sv Agranae Lcqa) Ho loft 3 sons, but 
as all tho subsequent Cassii are plebeians, his 
sons XV ere perhaps expelled from tho patrician 
order, or may hax e x olnntarily passed over to 
the plebeians, on account of the murder of their 
father — 2 C Cass Longinus, consul 171, 
obtained ns his province Italy and Cisalpine 
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Gaul, and without the outhonty of the senate 
attempted to march mto Macedonia through 
Hlyncum, but was obhged to return to Italy 
III 164 ho xvas censor with M Messala, and a 
theatre which these censors had built was 
pulled down by order of the senate, nt the sug- 
gestion of P Scipio Nnsica, ns injurious to 
public morals (Liv xliii 1, Ej) 48 , Veil Pat i 
IS ) — 3 Q Cass Longinus, praetor urbanus 
B c 1G7, and consul 1G4, died in Ins consulslup 
— i L Cass Longinus Eaxnlla, tribune of the 
plebs, 187, when ho proposed a law for votmg 
by ballot {tahcUima lix) , consul 127, and 
censor 125 He xvas severe in his justice 
(Cic Lcgg iii 16, 85, lioso Am 30, 8G, cf 
Val Max xiii 1, 7)-^ L Cass Longinus, 
praetor 111, when he brought Jugurtha to 
Homo , consul 107, with C Manus, and received 
as hiB province Narbonese Gaul, in order to 
oppose tho Ciiiibn, but was defeated and killed 
by tho Tigurini — 6 L Cass Longinus, tribune 
of tho plebs 104, brought forward many laws to 
dimmish tho poxver of the anstocracy — 7 C 
Cass Longinus Varns, consul 78, brought for- 
ward, xvnth Ins coUoague M Torontius, a law 
(lex Tcrentia Cassia), by wluch com was to be 
purchased and then sold in Home at a small 
pnee In 72 he xvas defeated by Spartacus near 
Mutina , in G6 ho supported the Mnmlian law 
for gixnng the command of the Mithndatic war 
to Ponipex , and in his old ago was prosenbed 
by tho triiimxirs and Icilled, 43 (Cic Verr v 
21, 62 , Oros x 24 , Appian, jS O iv 28 ) — 8 
C Cass Longinus, the murderer of Julius. 
Caesar In 53 he was quaestor of Crassus lu 
his campaign against tho Partluans, in which 
he distinguished himself (Pint Crass 27 , Dio 
Cass \1 28) After tho death of Crassus, he 
collected tho remains of tho Roman army, and 
mado pitpaititions to defend Syria against the 
Parthinns In 52 he defeated tho Partluans, 
xvho had crossed the Enplirates, and in 61 he 
again gamed a still more important xnotory over 
them (Cic Fhil xi 14, 35) Soon afterwards 
ho returned to Borne In 49 ho was tribune of 
tho plebs, joined tho aristocratical party m tho 
civil war, and fled with Pompey from Rome 
In 48 ho commanded tho Pompeian fleet , after 
tho battle of Pharsalia ho wont to the Helles 
pent, xvlioro ho accidentally fell inxvith Caesar, 
and surrendered to him He was not only par 
doned by Caesar, but m 44 was made praetor, 
and tho province of Syria xvas promised him 
for tho next year (Dio Cass xlii 13 , Cic ail 
Earn XV 15 , Pint Cacs G2 , Appiaii, B C n 
111) But Cassius liad never censed to be 
Caesar’s enemy, it xvas he who formed the con 
spiracy against tho dictator’s life, and gamed 
oxer M Brutus to the plot (Pint Brut 14, 
Cic ad Att xiv 21) After the death of Caesar, 
on tho IGth of March, 44 [Caesab], Cassius 
rci^med in Italy for a few months, but m July 
ho Ifent to Syria, which ho claimed as his pro 
vmco, although tho senate had given it to Do 
labolla, and had conferred upon Cassius Cyrene 
in its stead He defeated Dolabella, xvho put 
an end to his oxvn life , and after plundermg 
Syria and Asia most unmercifully , he crossed 
over to Greece XV ith Brutus in 42, in order to 
oppose Octavian and Antony At the battle of 
Philippi, Cassius was defeated by Antony, 
whilo Brutus, xvho commanded the other wing 
of tlie army, drove Octaxoan oS the field , but 
Cassius, Ignorant of the success of Brutus, 
commanded his freedman to put an end to his 
life Brutus mourned over his companion, 
callmg him the last of the Romans (Plut Brut 
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■CO , Dio Cass slru 42) Cassins ivas marned 
to Junia Tertia or TertuUa, half sister of M 
IBnitus Cassius was well acquainted nith 
Greek and Homan hterature , he was a follower 
of the Epicurean philosophy , his abihties were 
considerable, but he ivas vam, proud, and re 
Tengeful — 9 C Cass Longinus, brother of 
No 8, assisted M Laterensis in accusmg Cn 
Dlancius, who was defended by Cicero in 64 
joined Caesar at the commencement of the 
Civil war, and was one of Caesar’s legates m 
•Greece m 48 In 44 he was tribune of the 
jilebs, but was not one of the conspirators 
against Caesar’s hfe He subsequently espoused 
-the Bide of Octavian, m opposition to Antony , 
and on their reconciliation m 43, he fled to 
A.sia he was pardoned by Antony m 41 — ^10 
Q Cass Longinus, the frater or first-cousin 
■of No 8 In 64 he went as the quaestor of 
Pompey into Spam, where he was unu ersally 
hated on account of his rapacity and cruelty 
Jn 49 he was tribune of the plebs, and a warm 
supporter of Caesar, but was obhged to leave 
the city and take refuge m Caesar's camp In 
the same year he accompanied Caesar to Spain, 
nnd after the defeat of Afranins and Petreius, 
the legates of Pompey, Caesar left him governor 
of Further Spam Bbs cruelty and oppressions 
excited an insurrection agamst him at Cordnba, 
"but this was quelled by Cassius Subsequently 
2 legions declared agamst him, and M Mar 
cellus, the quaestor, put himself at their bead 
He was saved from this danger by Lepidus, 
and left the provmce m 47, but his ship sank, 
and he was lost, at the mouth of the Iberus 

g Dio Cass xlii 16 , Bell Alex 48 ) — 11 L 
ass Longinus, a competitor with Cicero for 
-the consulship for G8 , was one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, and undertook to set the city on 
£re , he escaped the fate of his comrades ^ 
quitting Home before their apprehension — 12 
i Cass Longinus, consul a d 80, married to 
Dmsilla, the daughter of Germanicus, with 
-whom her brother Cahgula afterwards hved 
■Cassius was proconsul m Asia a u 40, and was 
commanded by Caligula to be brought to 
Home, because an oracle had warned the em- 
peror to beware of a Cassius the oracle was 
iulflUed m the murder of the emperor by 
Cassius Chaeiea — 13 C Cass Longinus, the 
•celebrated jurist, governor of Syria, Aji 60, in 
■the reign of Claudius He was bamshed by 
Nero m A D 66, because he had, among his 
■ancestral images, a statue of Cassius, the mur- 
derer of Caesar (Tac Ann xn 7, Suet Ner 
87, Phn Bp vii 24) He was recalled from 
banishment by Vespasian Cassius wrote 10 
books on the civil law {Libn Jzins Civilts), 
and Commentaries on Vitelhus and Urseins 
Ferox, which are quoted m the Digest He was 
ai follower of the school of Ateius Capito , and 
as he reduced the principles of Capito to a more 
scientific form, the adherents of this school re 
ceived the name of Gassiani (Tac A7in xii 12) 
— 14 L Cass Henuna, a Homan annalist, 
Jiied about b c 140, and wrote a history of 
Home from the earliest tunes to the end of the 
8rd Pnmc war (Phn xm 84, xxiv 6) — 16 Cass 
Parmensis, so called from Parma, his birth 
place, was one of the murderers of Caesar, B c 
43 , took an active part m the war agamst the 
triumvirs , and, after the death of Brutus and 
Cassius, earned over the fleet which he com 
manded to Sicily, and jomed Sex Pompey, 
upon the defeat of Pompev, he surrendered 
himself to Antony, whose fortunes he followed 
uintil after the battle of Actium, when he went 
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to Athens, and was there put to death by the 
command of Octa'vian, b c 30 (Cic ad Bam xu 
13 , Appian, B C v Veil Pat u 87) Cas- 
sius was a poet, and his productions were prized 
by Horace {Bp i 4, 8) He wrote 2 tragedies, 
entitled Thyestes and Bmtus, epigrams, and 
other works (Quintil v 11, 24 , Varr L L -n 
7, Ml 72) — 16 Cass Etruscus, a poet censured 
by Horace {Sat i 10, 01), must not be con 
founded with No 15 — 17 Cass Avidius an 
able general of M Aurehus, was a native of 
Syna In the Parthian war (ajj 162-165), he 
commanded the Homan army as the general of 
VeruB, and after defeating the Parthians, he 
took Seleucia and Ctesiphon He was after- 
wards appomted governor of all the Eastern 
provmces, and discharged his trust for several 
years with fidelity, but in ai) 176 he pro- 
claimed hunself emperor He reigned only a 
few months, and was slam by his own officers, 
before M Aurehus arrived m the East (Dio 
Cass Ixxi 21 S , Capitol Ver 7, fif Aurel 
25) — 18 Dionysius Cassius, of Utica, a 
Greek writer, lived about b c 40, and translated 
mto Greek the work of the Carthagmian Mago 
on ngncnlture — 19 Cass Felix, a Greek phy- 
sician, probably hved under Augustus and 
Tiberius, wrote a small work entitled 
'larpiKal 'Anoplcu Kol TlpoS\‘fiuaTa ’t’VO’iKa, 
QuesHones Medicae et Problemata Natu- 
ralta prmted in Ideler’s Phystci et Medtct 
Gracci Minores, Berol 1841 — 20 Cass 

Chaerea [ChaekeaT— 21 Cass Dion [Dion 
Cassius] — ^22 Cass Severns [Sevebus] 
Cassivelaunus, a British chief, ruled over 
the country N of the Tamesis {Thames), and 
was entrusted by the Britons witli the supreme 
command on Caesar’s 2nd invasion of Britain, 
B c 64 He was defeated by Caesar, and was 
obhged to sue for peace, and give hostages 
(Caes B G r 11-12 , Dio Cass H 3 ) 

CasBope {Kaacriitnj), a toivn m Thesprotia 
near the coast (Strab p 824) At one tune it 
ruled over neighbounng towns such as Pandosia 
and Elateia (Dem de Halon 33) Its rums 
are near Lelovo 

Castabala (ra KaarrdSaKa) 1 A city of 
Cappadocia, near Tyana, celebrated for its 
temple of Artemis Perasia (Strab p 687 , Phn 
VI ^ — 2 A town m Cihcia Campestns, near 
Issue (Curt iii 7 , Plm v 93) 

Castalia (KacTToAfa), a celebrated fountam 
on Mt PamassuB, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses, who were hence called Castalldes , 
said to have derived its name from Castalia, 
daughter of Achelous, who threw herself into tlie 
fountam when pursued by Apollo [Delphi ] 
CastoluB (KauTCiiAoj) a plam m which the 
troops of the Persian satrap over Lydia, 
Phrygia and Cappadocia were mustered It is 
mentioned only m Xen Anab i 1, 2 and Hell 

1 4, 3 We have no clue to its position except 
that Stephanns of Byzantium {s v) states it to 
have been in Lydia 

Castor, brother of Pollux [Dioscuni ] 
Castor (KdcTTiDp) 1 A Greek grammarian, 
sumomed Philoromaeus, probably lived about 
B o 150, and wrote several books , a portion of 
hiB {trtropiKh is stiU extant and pnnted m 

Walz’s Bhetores Graeci, voL in p 712, seq — 

2 Grandson of Deiotarus pDEioTABUs ] 
Castrimoeniimi {Manno) a town m the 

Alban hills just N of the Alban lake, a muni- 
cipium under the Homan empire (Orell 1393) 
Castillo (Kao-ToA&ij' or KaarKdiv Caelona), a 
town of the Orotani on the Baetis, and near the 
frontiers of Baetica, at the foot of a mountain 
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■which resembled Parnassus, \\ as under the Eo- 
jnens an important place, a mnnicipiuin with 
the Jus Latii, and included ui the jurisdiction 
of Carthago Nova In the mountains {Saltus 
Castidoucnsis) in the neighbourhood n ere siher 
and lead mines The wife of Hannibal ivas a 
jiatiio of Caslulo (Strab p 142, Liv t'cii 41, 
Phn 111 17, 25 , Sil It in 97 ) 

Casuentus {JBasic7ito), a river in Lnconia, 
ilows into the sea near Metapontum 

Casus (Kdtroy Kasos) an island between 
•Corpathus and Crete remams are found of its 
undent port (17 n C7C, Strab p 189) 

Casystes (Kaonlo-'njr Ohisi7ich), on the coast 
of Ionia, the harbour of Ekithrae 

CatabathmuB Magnus {KoTaj3a0/i(5j de 
ucenf, Marsa SoUct^i), a mountain and sea- 
port, at the bottom of a deep bay on the N const 
of Africa, n as gcnernlh considered the boundnrj 
between Ega pt and Cyrcnaica (Phn a 32, 88) 
Etolemy distinguishes from this a place called 
Cntabathmus Para us, near the borders of Egj pt, 
ubove Pnraolonium ^ (Strab p 791) ^ 

Catacocanmone (^ KaroKt/tavften], ‘ the 
burnt country'), a aolcnnio region in the 
Maeonian distect of Ladin (Strab p 928) 
C&tad'Qpa oi -l (tc£ KordSowra, ol KordSouiroi), 
u name given to the cataracts of the Nile, and 
to the adjoining parts of Aethiopin [Nirus ] 
Catalauni or Catelauni, a people in Gaufin 
-the modem Cha77ipag77C, mentioned only by 
later avntcrs their capital avas Burocatelnuni 
-or Catelauni {Chulo7/8 - sur - Mar7ic), in the 
noighbonrhood of which Attila aaas defeated by 
Aetius and Theodonc, a x> 451 

CatanUtUB, the Eomnn name for Gnnymedcs, 
of which it IS only a corrupt form 
Catana or Cntina (Karow) Karava7os Catti- 
nia), an important town in Sicily on the E 
coast at the foot of Mt Aetna, founded n c 780 
by Naxos, avhicli was itself founded bj the 
Chalcidians of Euboea In n c 470 it avas taken 
by Hiero I , who remoaed its inhabitants to 
Xieontmi, and settled 5000 SjTacusans and 
5000 Peloponnesians in the ton n, tlio name of 
avhich he changed into Aetna Soon after the 
death of Hiero (407), the former inhabitants of 
Catena again obtained possession of the town, 
nnd called it by its original name, Catana 



Coin of Catana 

02fr head of Apollo, lanrcato Hi AK^EIAliZ(art]8t snomo) 
w , qcadxiga , above Slko ^ atanaIRN and craj fish 


"Subsequently Catana was conquered by Diony 
•Bius, was then governed by natia e tyrants, next 
became subject to Agathocles, and finally in 
■the 1st Pnmo war fell under the dominion of 
dloma It was colonised by Augustus with 
some veterans Catana frequently suffered 
from earthquakes nnd eruptions of Mt Aetna 
It IB now one of the most flounshing cities in 
Sicily (Tliuc VI 8 , Strab p 208 , Cic Vctt" m 
88, 192 , Liv xxvn 8 , Dio Cass hv 7 ) It has 
important remams of the Eoman penod 
C^t&oma {Karaovla), a district in the SE 
part of Cappadocia, to which it was first added 
under the Eomnns, with Mehtene, which hos E 
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of it These two districts form a large nnd 
fertile nlam, lying between the Anti Taurus 
and the Taurus and Amanus, and watered by 
the n\er P\ ramus (Strab p 535) 
Catarrhactes (KarappaKr-qs) 1 (Diiden-Sif), 
a nver of Pamphylia, nhieh descends from the 
mountains of Taurus, in a great broken water- 
fall (whence its name, fi /carappriyw/xi), and 
which, after flowing beneath tlie earth m two 
parts of its course, falls into the sen E of 
Attalia (Strab p 007 , Mel i 14) — 2 The term 
IS also applied to the cataracts of the Nile, 
winch are distinguished as C Major nnd C 
Minor pfiLUs] 

Catelauni [CatjUl ium ] 

Cathaci (KaBaToi), a groat and warlilce people 
of India intrn Gnngem, upon whom Alexander 
made war (Arrian Aiiah v 22) It is said that 
the name is not that of a tribe, but of a wamor 
caste of the Hmdoos, the Kshatr/i/as 
Catnina, L Sergius, the descendant of an 
ancient patncian family which had sunk mto 
poverty His youth and early manhood were 
stained by every vice and enmo He first 
appears in history as a zealous partisan of 
SuJla , and during the horrors of the prosenp 
tion, he killed, with his own hand, his brother- 
in-law, Q Caocilius, a quiet inoffensive man, nnd 
put to death by torture M Manus Gratidianus, 
the kinsman nnd follow townsman of Cicero 
He was suspected of an mtngiie w itli the \ estal 
Fahia, sister of Tercntia, and was said and 
belieied to have made away ivith his first wnfe 
and afterwards with his son, iii older that he 
might marry Aurelia Orostilla, who objected 
to the presence of a growm up step child , but 
notwithstanding this infamy he attained to the 
dignity of praetor in b c 58, was governor of 
Africa during tlie following y car, and returned 
to Borne in 06, in order to sue for the consul- 
ship The election for 05 was earned by P 
Autronius Paetus and P Cornelius Sulla, both 
of whom were soon after con\ icted of bribery, 
nnd their places supplied by their competitors 
nnd accusers, L Aurelius Cotta and L Manlius 
Torquatus Catiline had been prohibited by 
the senate from becommg a candidate, in con 
sequence of a pending impeachment for oppres- 
sion in Ills proiince, preferred by P Clodius 
Pulcher, afterwards so celebrated ns the enemy 
of Cicero Exasperated by their disappoint- 
ment, Autronius nnd Catiline formed a project, 
along with Cn Piso, to murder the new consuls 
when they entered upon their office upon the 
Ist of January This design is said to have 
been frustrated solely by the impatience of 
Catilmc, who, upon the appointed day, gave 
the signal prematurely, before the whole of 
the armed agents had assembled He was 
acquitted m 05 on his tiinl for extortion, nnd 
began to organise a more extensii e conspiracy, 
in order to overthrow the existing govern- 
ment The time was propitious to his schemes 
Tlio younger nobility were thoroughly de 
moralised, with ruined fortunes , the Eomnn 
populace were restless nnd discontented, ready 
to follow at the bidding of any demagogue , 
wlule many of the v eteraiis of bulla, who had 
squandered their ill gotten w ealth, were now 
anxious for a renewal of those scenes of blood 
which they had found so profitable Among 
such men Catiline soon obtained numerous 
supporters, and the difficult position of the 
democratic party, whoso safety was threatened 
by the increased military power of Pompey, 
caused tliem to view with more or less favour 
the schemes of the anarchists hence it was 
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that (as seems probable) Catilme was secretly 
encouraged by Crassus and Caesar [see those 
articles] These circumstances of the time, 
rather than their own capacity, explain the 
mfluence which Catilme and the other conspi- 
rators attamed , for neither Catilme himself 
nor his associates were really brilhant or 
capable leaders Had they been such, they 
would not have allowed their hand to be forced 
by -Cicero, or permitted themselves, as m fact 
they did, to play the game of the senatorial 
party The most distmgmshed men n ho ]omed 
him, and were present at a meetmg of the 
conspirators which he called in June, G4, were 
P Cornelius Lentulus Sura, who had been 
consul m B c 71, but havmg been passed over 
by the censors, bad lost his seat m the senate, 
which he w os now seekmg to recover by stand 
mg a second time for the praetorship, C 
Comehus Cethegus, distmgmshed throughout 
by his headstrong impetuosity and sanguinary 
violence, P Autromus, spoken of aboie, L 
Cassius Longmus, at this tune a competitor for 
the consulship , L Vargunteius, who had been 
one of the colleagues of Cicero m the quaestor- 
ship, and had subsequently been condemned for 
bribery, L Calpnmius Bestia, tribune elect, 
Pubhus and Semns Sulla, nephews of the 
dictator, M Porcius Laeca, Ac The first 
object of Catilme was to obtam the consulship 
for himself and C Antonius, whose co-operation 
he confidently anticipated But m this object 
he was disappomted Cicero and Antoiuus were 
elected consuls This disappomtment rendered 
him only more vigorous in the prosecution of 
bis designs, more adherents were gamed, and 
troops were levied m various ports of Italy, 
especially m the neighbourhood of Paesulae, 
under the supermtendence of C Manhus, one 
of the veteran centurions of Sulla Meantime, 
Cicero, the consul, was unreloxing m Ins eSorts 
to preserve the state from the tlireatened 
danger Through the agency of Pulvio, the 
nustress of Cunus, one of the conspirators, he 
became acquamted with every circumstance as 
soon os it occurred, and was enabled to counter 
act all the machinations of Catilme Cicero 
at the same time gamed over his colleague 
Antomus, by promismg him the provmce of 
Macedoma. At length Cicero openly accused 
Catilme, and the senate, now aware of the 
danger which threatened the state, passed the 
decree, ‘ that the consuls should take care that 
the repubhc received no harm,’ m virtue of 
which the consuls were mi ested for the time 
being with absolute power, both civil and mih- 
tary In the consular elections which followed 
soon afterwards, Catilme was agam rejected 
On the mght of the 6th of November, B c 68, 
he met the ringleaders of the conspiracy at the 
dwelling of M Porcius Laeca, and informed 
them that he had resolved to wait no longer, 
but at once to proceed to open action Cicero, 
informed ns usual of these proceedmgs, sum 
moned the senate op the 8th of November, 
and there dehvered the first of his celebrated 
orations agamst Catilme, m which he displayed 
a most mtimate acquamtonce with oU the pro 
ceedmgs of the conspirators Catihne, who 
was present, attempted to justify himself, but 
scarcely had he commenced when his words 
Were drowned by the shouts of ‘enemy’ and 
‘parricide’ whidi burst from the whole as- 
semblv Pmdmg that he could at present effect 
nothmg at Home, he qmtted the city in the 
night (8th-9th November), and proceeded to 
the camp of Manlius, after lea-ving the chief 
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control of affairs at Home m the hands of 
Lentulus and Cethegus On the 9th, when the 
flight of Catihne was known, Cicero delivered 
his second speech, addressed to the people m 
the forum, m which he justified his recent 
conduct The senate declared Catihne and. 
Manhus pubhc enemies, and soon afterwards 
Cicero obtamed legal evidence of the gmlt of 
the conspuators withm the citj, through the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges These men 
had been sohcited by Lentulus to jom the plot, 
and to mduce their own countrymen to take 
part m the msurrection They revealed what 
they had heard to Q Fabius Sanga, the patron 
of their state, who m his turn acquamted Cicero 
By the mstructions of the latter, the ambas- 
sadors affected great zeal in the undertaking, 
and havmg obtamed a written agreement, 
signed by Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statihus, 
tliey qmtted Borne soon after midmght on the 
3rd of December, but were arrested on the 
Milvian bridge, by Cicero’s order Cicero m- 
stantly summoned the leaders of the conspiracy 
to his presence, and conducted them to the 
senate, which was assembled m the temple of 
Concord (4th of December) He proved the 
guilt of the conspirators by the testimony of wit- 
nesses and by their own signatures They were 
thereupou consigued to the charge of certam 
senators Cicero then summoned the people, 
and dehvered what is called his third oration 
against Catiline, m which he informed them 
of all that had token place On the foUowmg 
day, the nones (6th) of December, the day so 
frequently referred to by Cicero m after tunes 
with pnde, the senate was called together to 
deliberate respecting the punishment of the 
conspirators After an animated debate, of 
which the leading arguments are expressed m 
the two celebrated orations assigned by Sallust 
to Caesar and to Cato, a decree was passed, 
that Lentulus and the conspirators should be 
put to death The sentence was executed the 
same night m the prison Cicero’s speech m 
the debate m the senate is preserved in his 
fourth oration agamst Catilme The consul 
Antonius was then sent against Catilme, and 
the decisive battle was fought early m 62 
Antonius, however, unwilhng to fight agamst 
his former associate, gave the command on the 
dav of battle to his legate, M Petreius Cati- 
hne fell m the engagement, after fightmg with 
the most danng valour — The history of Cati- 
hne’s conspiracy has been -written by Sallust 
see also Dio Cass xxxvi 27, xxxvu 10, 29—42 , 
Liv Bp 101, 102, Pint. Oat Mm 23, Gtc 
10-22, Cic in Cahl , pro Sulla, ad Att i 19, 
11 1, XU 21, XVI 14 

CatiUus or CatHus (m Statius CatiUus), the 
founder of Ttbcb Accordmg to the prevalent 
tradition there were three brothers, Tiburtus, 
Coras, and CatiUus (some make them sons of 
CatiUus the son of Amphiaraus), who migrated 
from Argos and founded Tibnr, having driven 
away the Sicam from that territory, Virgil 
makes CatiUus and Coras fight against Aeneas 
{Aen -vu 670 , Serv ad loc , Hor Od i 18, 2 , 
Sil vui 866 , Stat Silv i 3, 100 , Sohn ii 8) 

Catius, an Epicurean philosopher, a native 
of GaUia Transpadona (Lisuber), composed a 
treabse m 4 boobs, do Eerum Natura et do 
Summo Bono , died b c 46 (Cic ad Fam xv 
16 , Qnmt x 1, 124) This is not the Catius of 
Hor Sat u 4, of whom nothmg is kno-wn 

Cato, Dionysius, the author of a small work, 
entitled BisiicJia do Monbtis ad Fihum, con- 
sistmg of a senes of sententious moral precepts 
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been preserved, and even tins is only a Inter 
revision of tbe original work m a somewhat in 
complete form It is for the use of L Jlanhus, 
who had an estate near Casinum Thesyste 
niatic beginning on the snbyect of agriculture 
and country hfe is followed, as n e noiV have 
it, by disconnected rules for housekeeping, sa- 
crifices, forms of sale, receipts, Ac The style 
IS less archaic, no doubt, than the original 
M ork Edition in the Scnptores Hei JRusticae, 
Schneider, Lips 1791 , fragments of Origtnes 
by Eoth 1852, Peter 1871 , of other works by 
Wordsworth 1874 — 2 M , son of No 1, by his 
first wife Licmia, and thence called Lictmanus, 
was distmguished as a ynnst In the war 
against Perseus, 168, he fought with great 
bravery under the consul Aemilius Paulus 
(Val Max ui 12), whose daughter, AemQia 
Tertia, he afterwards married He died when 
praetor designatus, about 152 — 3 M , son of 
No 1, by hiB second wife Salonia, and thence 
called Saloniamis, was horn 164, when his 
father had completed his 80th year — i M , 
son of No 2, consul 118, died in Africa in the 
same year —5 C , also son of No 2, consul 114, 
obtamed Macedonia as his province, and fought 
unsuccessfully against the Seordisci He was 
accused of evtortioii m Macedoma, and was 
sentenced to pay a fine He afterwards went 
to Tarraco in Spam, and became a citizen of 
that town (Veil Pat ii 18 , Cic pro Bulh 
11 ) — 6 M , son of No 3, tribunns plebis, died 
when a candidate for the praetorship — 7 L , 
also son of No 3, consul 89, was killed in the 
Social war — 8 M , son of No 6 by Livia, 
great-grandson of Cato the Censor, and sur 
named Htioensis from Utica, the place of his 
death, was bom 96 In early childliood he lost 
both his parents, and was brought up in the 
house of Ins mother’s brother, M Livius Drusus, 
along with his sister Porcia and the children of 
his mother by her second husband, Q Servilius 
Caepo In early years he discovered a stern 
and unyieldmg character , he apphed himself 
with great zeal to the study of oratory and 
philosophy, and became a devoted adherent of 
the Stoic school, and among the profligate 
nobles of the age he soon became conspicuous 
for hiB rigid morality He served his first 
campaign ns a volunteer, 72, m the servile war 
of Spartacns, and afterwords, about 67, as tn 
bunus nuhtum in Macedoma In 65 he was 
quaestor, when he corrected numerous abuses 
which had crept into the administration of the 
treasury In 63 he was tribune of the plebs, 
and supported Cicero m proposmg that the 
Catilinarion conspirators should suffer death 
[Catiltsa ] He now became one of the chief 
leaders of the aristocraticnl party, and opposed 
with the utmost vehemence the measures of 
Caesar, Pompey , and Crassus In order to get 
nd of him, he was sent to Cyprus in 58 with 
tlie task of annexing the island to the Roman 
dommions He returned m 66, and continued 
to oppose the tnnmvirs , but nil his efforts were 
vain, and he was rejected when he became a 
candidate for the praetorship On the break 
ing out of the civil war (49), he was entrusted, 
as propraetor, w ith the defence of Sicily , but, 
on the londmg of Cuno mth an overwhehnmg 
force, he abandoned the island and jomedPom 
pey in Greece After Pompey’s victory at 
Dyrracluum, Cato was left in charge of the 
camp, and thus was not present at the battle 
of Pliarsalia (48) After this battle, he set sail 
for Corcv ra, and thence crossed over to Afnca, 
where he joined Metellus Scipio, after a terrible 
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march across the desert Tlie armv wished to 
be led by Cato, but he yielded the command 
to the consular Scipio In opposition to the 
advice of Cato, Scipio fought with Caesar, and 
was utterly routed at Thapsus (Apiil 6th, 46) 
All Africa now, with the exception of Utica, 
submitted to Caesar Cato wanted the Romans 
in Utica to stand a siege, but when he saw 
that they were inclmed to submit, he resoh ed 
to die rather than fall alive into the hands of 
the conqueror Accordmglv, after spendmg 
the greater part of the night in perusmg Plato’s 
Phaedo, he stabbed himself below the breast In 
fallmg he overturned an abacus his friends, 
hearing the noise, ran up, found him bathed m 
blood, and, while he was famting, dressed his 
wound "When, however, he recov ered feehng, 
he tore open the bandages, and expired, at the 
age of 49 — Cato soon became the subject of 
biography and panegyric his life was written 
by Plutarch (Caio Min ) , shortly after his 
death appeared Cicero’s Cato, which provoked 
Caesar’s Anticato In Lucan the character of 
Cato is a personification of nrtue In modern 
times, the closing events of his life have been 
dramatised, especiaRy in the famous Cato of 
Addison — 9 M , a son of No 8, fell at the battle 
of Phihppi, 42 

Cato, Valerius, a distinguished grammarian 
and poet, lost his property in Ins youth durmg 
the usurpation of Sulla, and taught for his 
111 mg He 18 the 

Cato gmuunaticus Latina Siren, 

Qm solus legit et facit poetas 

He wrote lot e elegies and mythological poems, 
of which nothing has been preserved The 
Hiraeand Lydia, printed in Virgil’s Oatalecta, 
were attnbnted to him, but it is generally con 
sidered that this is an error (Suet Gr 11 ) 

Cattigara (t^i Karrlyapa), the easternmost 
town of ancient geography, a port S of Thinae 
and near the mouth of the nver Cottians (prob 
Yang tse Jnang) It may correspond withlZoit- 
cJioiu (Ptol 1 11, 14, 17, vu 3, viii 27, 14 ) 

Catti [ChattiJ 

Catullus 1 C Valerius, one of the greatest 
Roman poets, born at Verona or in its imme- 
diate vicmity, B c 87 It is probably an error 
of Jerome when he savs that Catullus died m 
his 30th y ear, and it seems impossible to beheve 
that the later date of b c 84 which some fix as 
the year of his birth can be correct His death 
should probably be placed m b c 54, smce he 
mentions (113, 2) the 2nd consulship of Pompey, 
which was in 65, and no later event is alluded 
to m luB poems This date w ould still make 
him a young man at his death, and would agree 
with the ‘ juvenalia ’ of Ov Am ui 9, 61 
Catullus inherited considerable property from 
Ins father, but he squandered a great part of it 
In order to belter his fortunes, he went to 
Bithynia in the tram of the propraetor Mem 
mius B c 67, but it appears that the speculation 
was attended with httle success (10, 6 , 28, 7 , 
31, 6, 46, 1) On his return he visited the 
grave of his brother, who had died in the 
Troad — a loss which he deplores in the affect- 
ing elegy to Hortalus For the rest of his life 
he continued to reside at Rome or at his 
country seats on the promontory of Sirmio and 
at Tibur Among his friends were Nepos, 
Calvus, Cinna, Polho, and Cicero, whom he 
addresses as the most eloquent of Romans (49, 
1) His special enemy was Mamurra, whom he 
attacks under the name of Mentula w hen he 
wished not to offend Caesar Caesar himself 
he hod attacked, but not beyond the possibility 
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of reconciliation (Suet Jul 73) The Ftronpest 
] ereonfii feeling traceable in 1 iib poeniB, beside'. 
Ills love for his brother, was his passion fo" 
Clotha (if, as is probable, the LcsTiia of his 
poems was Clodia, the beautiful and infamous 
sister of P Clodius and wife of Metellus Celer), 
to whom he addressed Ins most ardent lines 
It seems that he was disUlnsioned at last as to 
her character, but so far still under the spell 
that it made Ins life nnliappy (7C and 91) The 
most perfect poems of Catullus are Ins lyrics, 
especially his ode on Sirmio, on Acme and 
Scptimins, the poem to Lesbia, and the nuptial 
ode for Manlius Torquatus , but tlioufrh he is 
less great m dactthc metres, there is much 
grandeur and beaut} in his long hexameter 
poem on the nuptials of Peleus In this poem, 
Minch, though onginal, is modelled on the 
Greek style, appears the mlluence of the Alex 
aiidnan school, and especially m the Coma Be 
rcmces, a translation or paraphrase of a poem 
of Callimachus In consequence of the intimate 
acquaintance which Catullus displaxs mtli 
Greek literature and m}'tliologT, he was called 
(loctus b} Tibullus, 0\id, and others Tlie 
Hits m the galliambic metre is due to Greek 
study, but has all the fire and passion of the 
poet’s own genius — Editions R Ellis, Oxon 
1378 , Schwabe, Berlin, 1880 , Postgate, 1800 , 
Muino s Criticisms, 1878 — 2 A writer of mimes 
1 1 the first century A D (Jm xiii 111, ‘facundi 
flcena Catulh,' Mart x 30) One of his mimes 
-Mas called Laureolus, in winch a robber was 
crucified on the stage (Tertull Valentin 14 , 
Suet Cal 57, Joseph Ant xix 1, 18, Mart 
Spcct 7, Jux xun 187) , another was Pltasina, 
or the Ghost (Jar xnn 180) — 3 Catullus lies 
saliuus, an informer in the reign of Domitian 
(Juv IV 116 , Phn JSp IX 22, 5 , Tac Agi 45) 
CatfiluB, Lutatius 1 C , consul b c 242, 
defeated ns proconsul in the following year the 
Carthngnian fleet off the Aegates islands, and 
thus brought the first Punic xvar to a close, 241 
(Polyb 1 68-04 , Lix Ep 19) — 2 Q , consul 
102 witli C Manus IV , and as proconsul next 
xear gamed along xvith Marius a decisive xuc 
tor} oxer the Cimbn near Vercellae (Vcrcelh), 
in the N of Italy Catulus claimed the entire 
honour of this xactor}, and asserted that Ma- 
nus did not meet with the enemy till the da} 
xvos decided, but at Romo the xvliole ment 
was gixen to Marius The accounts of Plu- 
tarch, who attributes the xictov} mainly to 
Catulus, are taken from the annals of SulH, 
naturally adverse to the fame of Manus both 
Cicero and Juxcnol speak of Manus as haxung 
the chief ment (Plut Mar 27, Cic Titsc v 
19,50, Juv viii 258, Veil Pat ii 12, Appian, 
B C 1 74) Catulus belonged to the aristo 
cratical party , he espoused tlie cause of Sulla, 
xvas included by Manus in the proscnption of 
87, and, ns escape xvas impossible, put an end 
to his life b} the vapours of n charcoal fire 
Catulus was well acquainted xvith Greek litera- 
ture, and famed for the grace and punt} wuth 
which he spoke and wrote his own language 
He was the author of several oiations, of a I 
liistoncal work on his own consulship and the 
Cimbnc war, and of poems, but all these haxe 
penshed, with the exception of two epigrams 
(Cic N D 1 28, 79 , Gell xix 9) — 3 Q , son j 
of No 2, a distmguislied lender of the ansto 
cracy, also xvon the respect and confidence of 
the people b} his upright character and con 
duct Being consul xxith M Lepidus in 78, he 
resisted the efforts of his colleague to abrogate 
the acts of Sulla, and the following spnng he 
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I defeated Lepidus m the battle of the Milxian 
j bridge, and forced him to take refuge in Sar- 
I dmin He opposed the Gnbinian and Manihan 
laws which conferred extraordinary powers upon 
Pompey (G7 and GG) He was censor with 
Crassus in G5, and died m GO (Plut Crass 13) 
Caturiges, a Ligunan people in Gallia Nnr- 
bonensis, xxliose temtor} extended from Vnpin 
cum (Gap) to the Cottian Alps their chief 
towns XV ere Ebuboduxuxi, and Catungae or 
Catorunagfus (Charges) (Caes B G i 10, 
Plm III 137, Strab p 204) 

Catus Becianns, procurator of Bntam in 
the reign of Nero, xx ns by his extortion one of 
the chief causes of the revolt of the people 
under Boudicca or Boadicea, a d G2 He fled 
to Gaul (Tac Ann xiv 32) 

Catnvellauni or Catyeuclani, a Bntish tnbe 
in Rutland, Bedfordshire, Northampton, and 
Huntingdon (Ptol in 3, 21 , Dio C ss lx 20) 
Canoa (Coca), n town of the Vaccaei in His 
paniaTarraconensiB, birthplace of the emperor 
Theodosius I (Zosim ix 24) 

Caucaslae Pylae [Caucxsus ] 

Caucasus, Caucasu Montes (J KavKaaos, rh 
KavKaatov upas, ra Kowidtria opij Caucasus) 

1 A great chain of mountains extendmg WNW 
and ESE from the E shore of the Pontus 
Euxinus (Black Sea) to the W shore of the 
Caspian Its lengtli is about 700 miles , its great 
est breadth 120, its least GO or 70 Its greatest 
height exceeds that of the Alps, its loftiest 
summit (Mt Elbrus, nearly in 43° N Int and 
43° E long) bemg 18,000 feet above the sea, 
and therefore reckoning now ns the highest 
European mountain, and to the E of this there 
are several other summits above the line of 
perjietual snow, which, in the Caucasus, is from 
10,000 to 11,000 feet above the sen At both 
extremities the chain sinks Two chief passes 
over the chain w ere known to the ancients the 
one, between its E extremity and the Caspian, 
near Dcrbcnt, was called Albnnicae Pylae , the 
other, nearly in the centre of the range, was 
called Caucnsiao or Sarmaticne P} lae (Pass of 
Band) In ancient times, as is still the case, 
the Caucasus was mhabited b} a great variety 
of tribes, speaking different languages (Strabo 
says, at least 70), but all belonging to that 
family of the human race which has peopled 
Europe and IV Asia, and which has obtamed 
the name of Caucasian — That the Greeks had 
some vague knowledge of the Caucasus m 
very early tunes, is proved by the myths re- 
spectmg Prometheus and the Argonauts, from 
which it seems that the Caucasus xvas regarded 
as at the extremity of the earth, on the border 
of the nx er Oceanus The account which Hero 
dotuB gives IS good as far as it goes (i 203) , 
but it was not till the march of Pompey, in 
the Mitlindatic War, extended to the banks of 
the C}'ruB and Araxes and to the foot of the 
great chain, that means were obtained for that 
accurate descnption of the Caucasus xvliich 
Stiabo gives in his 11th book Pompey in his 
pursuit of Mithridates penetrated mto this 
country (Plut Pomp 84, Lucull 14, Appian, 
Mtthrid 103) Tlie country about the E part 
of the Caucasus was called Aibama, the rest 
of the chain divided Iberia and Colchis, on 
the S , from S xrxlatia Asiatica on the N — 

2 Caucasus Indicus p?AEOPAxnsus ] 

Cauci [Chauci ] 

Caucones (Kail/caij/ev], the name of peoples both 
in Greece and Asia In Greece tliey belonged 
mainly to Elis ns abonginnl i e , thev preceded 
an} historical Greek immigration (Strab pp 
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84>2-353, Hdt i 147, Od in 366) In Asm 
Homer joins tliem ivitli Leleges and Pelasgi as 
allies of the Trojans (J7 \ 429, 329) Strabo 

places them on the coast of Bithyma (pp 345, 
642) The Caucones in the NW of Greece, in 
Elis and Acliaia, weie supposed by the ancient 
geographers to be an Arcadian people Tbe 
Caucones in the NW of Asia Minor are men 
tioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans, and 
are placed m Bithynia and Paphlagoma by the 
geographeis, who regarded them as Pelasgians, 
though some thought them Scj thians 

Caudinm {Montesarchio), a town in Samnium 
on the road from Capua to Beneventum (Hor 
Sat 1 6, 51, Strab 249) In the neighbour- 
hood were the celebrated Purculae Candinae, 
or Caiidine Forks, narrow passes in the moun 
tains, where the Roman army surrendered to 
the Samnites, and was sent under the yoke, 
n c 321 it IS probably the valley of Isclcro 
Caulonia (KauA.&n'ia KavXuvtdr-ns), an 
Achaean town on the E coast of Bruttium, 
NE of Locri, originally called Aulonia , founded 
first by the Achaeana of Aegium, afterwards of 
Croton , destroyed by Dionysius the elder, who 
removed its inhabitants to Syracuse and gaie 
its territory to Locn (Pans vi 3, 12 , Strab p 
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261 , Diod viv 106) , afterwards rebuilt, but 
again destroyed in tlie war with Pyrrhus , re 
built a third time and destroyed a third time 
in the second Punic war (Liv vxvn 12-16, 
Polyb V 1) It was celebrated for its worship 
of the Delphian Apollo 
Caunus [Byblis ] 

Caunus (tj KaSros Kavvios ruins at Fahar), 
one of the chief cities of Cana, on its S coast, 
a little E of the mouth of the Calbis, in a 
very fertile but unhealthy situation It had a 
citadel called Imbros, an enclosed harbour for 
ships of V nr, and safe roads for merchant 
vessels It was founded by the Cretans after 
n 0 300 it was subject to the Rhodians Its 
dned figs (Cauneae ficus) were celebrated The 
painter Protogenes was born here (Strab p 662, 
Hdt 1 172, Cic ad Q Fr i 1, Phn v 103) 
Caurns, the Argestes {’Apyea-rris) of the 
Greeks, the NW wind, in Itnlj a stormy wind 
Cavan, a people on tlie E bank of the 
Rhone, between the mouths of the Druentia 
and the Isara (Strab p 186) 

Cavarinus, a Senonian, whom Caesar made 
kin g of his people, w as expelled by his subjects 
and compelled to fly to Caesar, n c 54 

CaystruB (KaDcrTpos, Ion Kavarptos or 
Knclnil Memdcr,\o Little Marauder), Turner 
of Lydia and Ionia, rising m the E part of 
Mount Tinolus), and flowing between the ranges 
of Tmolusand Messogis into the Aegaean, a little 
NW of Ephesus To this day it abounds m 
swans, as it did m Homer’s time Tlie valley 
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of the Caj strus is called bj Homei ‘ the Asian 
meadow,’ and is probably the district to which 
the name of Asia was first applied There was 
an inland town of the same name on its S bank 
(Horn II 11 461, Strab p 627, Verg Georg 
1 388, Aen vii 699) 

Caystrou Pedion (KoiiirTpou ttsSIov), a town 
of Phrygia (Xen An i 2, 11) It is probablj 
right to identify it as the town aftenvards called 
Julia, near Ipsus and a little NE of Synnada 
Ceba {Geva), a town in the Ligunan Apen 
nines, near the source of the Tanarus, famous 
for its cheeses (Phn xi 241) 

Cebenna Mons (rb Kefigevov vpos Cevennes], 
mountains in the S of Gaul, separating the 
Arverni from the Heh ii Caesar found them in 
the winter covered with snow 6 feet deep (Caes 
S G vii 8, Strab p 177) 

Cebes (Kefiijy), of Thebes, a disciple and 
friend of Socrates, was present at the death of 
his teacher He -wrote philosophical worl s, 
which have perished , for the treatise called 
nfva^, or Pictine, ascribed to him is spurious 
This work is an allegoncal picture of human 
life, which 18 explained by an old man to a circle 
of jouths — Editions By Schweighauscr, Ar 
gent 1806, and bj Coraes in his edition of 
Epictetus, Pans, 1826 

Cebrene (Kefipijioj), a city in the Troad, on 
M Ida, fell into decay when Antigonus trans 
planted its inhabitants to Alexandria Troas A 
little river, flowung past it, was called Cebren 
{KfSpnv), and the district Cebrenia 
Cecropia [Cecrops ] 

Cecrops (Ke/cpaiij/), said to have been the 
first king of Attica (Apollod in 14) He was 
mamed to Agraulos, daughtei of Aotaeus, by 
whom he had a son, Erysichthon, who sue 
ceeded lum as king of Athens, and 3 daughters, 
Agraulos, Herse, and Pandiosos [See these 
names] In his reign Poseidon and Athene 
contended for the possession of Attica, but 
Cecrops decided in fax our of the goddess (Hdt 
viii 55 , Pans i 26, 6 , Athene) Cecrops is 
said to have founded Athens, -tlie citadel of 
which was called Ceciopia after him, to have 
divided Attica into 12 communities, and to 
have introduced the first elements of cinhsed 
life (PauB IX 33 , Strab p 407 ) He is 
sometimes called Stipiriis or gemmus (Diod i 
28, Ov Met II 655, cf Aiistoph Vesp 438), 
because the upper part of his body was repre 
sented as that of a man and the lower part ns 
that of a serpent, by xvhich was symbolised his 
origin as earth bom or autochtlionous he is 
thus represented on an Athenian terracotta 
(now at Berlin) when he is present at the birth 
of Erichthonius Later Greek writers made 
Cecrops to beaiiative of Sais m Egypt, xvho led 
n colony of Egyptians into Attica (Diod i 29) 
Cecryphalia (h^KpucpilXeia Angistri), a small 
island in the Saronic gulf, between Aegina and 
Epidnurus (Time i 105 , Diod xi 78) 

Cedreae (KcSpeai or elat, KESpcoTTjy or -cues), 
a town of Cana, on the Ceramic Gulf 
Cedren-UB, Georgius, a Byzantme xvnter, 
author of a historical w ork, which begins with 
the creation of the world, and goes do-wn to A P 
1057 Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1838-89 
Celaenae (KeAumaf, Ke\aiylrr}s Dener), tbe 
greatest city of S Phrjgip,, before the rise of 
its neighbour, Apamea Cibotus, reduced it to 
insignificance It lay at the sources of the 
rixers Maeander and Marsyas In the midst 
of it was a citadel built by X-erxes on a preci 
pitous rock, at the foot of vhich, in the Agora 
of the city, the Marsyas took its nse, and near 
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the nver’s sonrce was a grotto celebrated b\ , 
tradition as the scene of the punishment of , 
Mars} as by Apollo Outside of the city was a 
royal palace, mth pleasure gardens and a great 
park (TrapaSettros) full of game, which was 
generally the residence of a satrap Tlie Mae 
ander took its rise in the ler} palace, and 
flowed through the part and the cit's, below 
which it received the Marsyas (Hdt vu 28, 
Xen An i 2, 7 , Liv \x\vuii 13 , Strab p 577) 
Celaeno (KeAamii) 1 A Pleiad, daughter 
of Atlas and Pleione, belov ed by Poseidon — 

2 One of the Harpies [Habpyiae ] 

Celela [Cilh), an important town in the SE 
of Noricum, and a Roman colon} wrth the 
surname Claudia, was in the middle ages the 
capital of a Slav onic state called Zellia (Plin 
111 lie, C I L 111 5154) 

Celendens (KeAerSepu Kliehndrcli), a sen 
port town of Cilicia, said to have been founded 
bv the Phoemcians, and afterwards colonised 
by the Samians The acropolis was strongl} 
placed on a rock (Tac Ann ii 80 , Mol i 13) 
Celenna, a town of Campania (Verg Acn 
vri 789) 

Celer, together with Serems, the architect of 
Jsero’s immense palace, the golden house He 
and SeveruB projected and even began a canal 
from the lake Av emus to the Tiber (Tac Ann 
TV 42) 

Celer, P Egnatlus [Buiea] 

Celetrmn {Kasiona), a town m IMacedonm 
on a peninsula of the Lacus Castoris (Liv 
yysi 40) 

CeleuE (KijAeifs), king of Eleusis, husband of 
Metanira, and father of Demophon and Tnpto 
lemus He received Demeter with hospitahtv 
at Eleusis, when she was wandering in search 
of her' daughter The goddess, m return, 
wished to moke his son Demophon immortal, 
and placed him in the fire in order to destroy 
his mortal parts , but iletanira screamed aloud 
at the sight, and Demophon was destro} ed b} 
the flames Demeter then bestowed great 
favours upon Tnptolemus [Thiptolevtus ] 
Celeus IB described ns the first pnest and his 
daughters ns tlie first priestesses of Demeter 
at Eleusis [See further under Desieter ] 
Celsa (Vchlla Eu , nr Xclsa), a town in 
Hispania Tarmconensis on tl e iberus, with a 
stone bridge over this river, a Roman colon} 
called Victnx Juha Celsa (Strab p 101) 

Celsus 1 A military tribune ui Africa who 
in the 12th year of Gallienus, vn 205, was 
proclaimed emperor by the proconsul of the 
province He was slam on the 7th dnv of his 
usurpation (Trebell Poll Tng Tyr ) — 2 An 
Epicurean philosopher, lived m the time of 
the Antonines, and w as a friend of Lucian He 
IS supposed to be the same as the Celsus who 
wrote the work against Christianitv called 
Adyos which acquired so much noto 

nety from the answer written to it by Origcn — 

3 A Cornelius Celsus, probably lived under 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius He wrote 
several works, of which only one remains entire, 
his treatise Dc Mcdici/ta, ‘ On Medicine ’ in 
8 books The first two books are pnncipally 
occupied by the consideration of diet, and the 
general principles of therapeutics and patho 
logy, the remaining books are devoted to the 
consideration of particular diseases and their 
treatment, the third and fourth to internal 
diseases , the fifth and sixth to external diseases, 
and to pharmaceutical preparations , and the last '< 
twotothosediseaseswluchmoreparticularlv be I 
long to surgery — Ediitons By Milligan, Edinb 1 
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I 1820 , by Ritter and Albers, Colon ad Ehen 

, 1835 — 4 Julius Celsus, a scholar at Constan- 
tinople in the 7tli century after Chnst, made a 
recension of the text of Caesar’s Commentaries 
Many modem writers have attributed co him 
the Life of Caesar which was m reahty wntten 
by Petrarch — 5 P Juventius Celsus, two 
Roman jurists, father and son, both of whom 
aie cited in the Digest Very little is known 
of the elder Celsus The younger Celsus, who 
was the more celebrated, lived under Kerva 
and Trajan, bv whom he was highly favoured 
He wrote Digesta in 39 books, Ejnstolae, 
Quaestiones, and Instituiiones in 7 books- 
(Phn Ep VI 5) — 6 P Manus Celsus, an 
able general first of Galba and afterwards of 
Otho After the defeat of Otho’s army at the 
battle of Bedriacum, Celsus was pardoned by 
Vitellins, and was allowed by him to enter on 
the consulslnp in July (aji 69) 

Celsus Albiuovanus [Albixov A^^s ] 
Celtae, a powerful race, wluch occupied a 
great part of "W Europe The Greek and 
Roman wmters call them by tliree names, 
which are probably only variations of one 
name, namely Celtae {KeAro/, KeAvoi), Galatae 
(raAdrai), and Galll Their name was origi- 
nally given to all the people of N and W 
Europe who were not Iberians, and it was not 
till the tune of Caesar that the Romans per- 
ceived the distinction between the Celts and 
the Germans the name of Celts then began to 
be confined to the people betw een the Pyrenees 
and the Rhine The Celts belonged to the great 
Indo-Germonic race, as their language proves, 
and, at a period long antecedent to all historical 
records, settled in the W of Europe The most 
powerfulpart of the nation appears to have taken 
up their abode in the centre of the country called 
after them Gallia, between the Garumna in the 
S and the Sequana and Matrona in the H Prom 
this country they spread over vanous parts of 
Europe, and they appear in earlv times ns a 
migratory race, ready to abandon their homes, 
and settle in any district which their swords 
could win Besides the Celts m Gallia, there 
were eight other different settlements of the 
nation, which may be distinguished by the fol- 
lowing names — 1 Ibennn Celts, who crossed 
the Pyrenees and settled in Spam [Celtibebi] 

2 British Celts [Bbitxnma ] 8 Belgic Celts, 
the inhabitants of Gnllia Belgica, at a Inter 
tune much mingled with Germans 4 Italian 
Celts, who crossed the Alps at different periods, 
and eventually occupied the greatei part of 
the H of Italy, winch was caUed after them 
Gallla Cisvlpila 5 Celts in the -Alps and 
on the Danube, namely the Helvetii, Gothmi, 
Osi, Vindelici, Eaeti, Norici, and Cami 6 H 
lynan Celts, who, under the name of Scordisci, 
settled on Mt Scordus 7 Macedonian and 
Tliracian Celts, who had remamed behmd in 
Macedonia, when the Celts invaded Greece, 
and who are rarelv mentioned 8 Asiatic 
Celts, the Tolistobogi, Trocmi, and Tectosages, 
who founded the kingdom of Galatia — Some 
ancient writers divuded the Celts mto two great 
races, one consisting of the Celts in the S and 
centre of Gaul, in Spain, and in the N of Italy, 
who were the proper Celts, and the other con- 
sisting of the Celtic tribes on the shores of the 
Ocean and in the E as far ns Scythia, who 
were called Gauls to the latter race the Cimbn 
belonged, and they are considered by some to 

I be identical wath tlie Cimmem of the Greeks 
— The Celts in outvvard appearance were dis- 
tinguished from Greeks and Romans by their 
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■shaggy hair and long moustaches, and are de 
■soribed bj the ancient ivriters ns men of large 
stature, of fair complexion, and with flaxen or 
red hair, ‘ procera corpora, flni a caesaries, truces 
oculi ’ The Celtic element m Franco at the 
present time preserves the old Celtic charac 
tensticof a quick and livelj temper, but not 
those bodily characteristics wlucli are nearer 
the German typo than the French They hold 
good more generally in the highlands of Scot 
land and m Wales They avere bravo and war- 
like, impatient of control and prone to change 
They fought with long swords , their first 
charge in battle was the most formidable, but 
if firmlv resisted, they usually gave n aj Thev 
were long the terror of the Romans , once thej 
took Rome, and laid it in ashes (b c 390) — For 
details respectmg their later history and politi 
cal organisation, see GaiJjIA. , Gai,atl\ 

Celtiben (KfArijS^pes), a poavorfol people in 
Epain, consisting of Celts who crossed the 
Pyrenees at an early period and became 
mingled with the Iberians, the original inliabi 
tants of the country They dwelt chiefly in the 
central part of Spam, in the highlands which 
separate the Iberus from the rivers wluch flow 
towards the W , and m which the Tagus and 
the Durius rise They were div ided into v arions 
tribes, the AllE^ACAE, Bekoves, and Peuen- 
noNES, which were the three most important, the 
Lusoxes, Belu, Dittam, vt-c Their chief 
towns were Segobuiov, Numvntia, Bilblus, 
<!Lo Their country called Celtibena was 
mountainous and unproductive They were a 
brave and warlike people, and prov ed formidable 
enemies to the Romans They submitted to 
Scipio Afncanus in the 2nd Punio w ar, but the 
oppressions of the Roman gov emors led them to 
rebel, and for many years they successfullj 
defied the power of Rome They were reduced 
to submission on the capture of Numantia bj 
Scipio.4.fricanusthe younger (b c 184), but thej 
again took up arms under Sertonus, and it was 
not till his death (72) that thej began to adopt 
the Roman customs and language (Diod v 
83 , Liv \xv 83 , Polyb xxxi 1 , Strab p 151 ) 

Celtici 1 A Celtic people in Lusitania bo 
tw een the Tagus and Anas — 2 A Celtic people 
m Gallaecia near the promontorv Nenum, 
which was called Celticura after them (C 
Fimsterrc) 

Cema, or Caenia, a mountain in the Mantinie 
Alps, w hicli Pliny (ui 35) mentions ns the source 
of the Varus (Far) 

Cemenelum (Cnnellaor Gimtcz), a towm m 
the Maritime Alps, two miles N of Nice 

Ce nae um (KTjvaTor &Kpov Kanaia or Lxtar), 
the N\V promontory of Euboea, opposite Ther 
mopylae, wath a temple of Zeus Cenaeus 
(Strab p 444) 

CencMeae (Kryx?^®*) ^ The E harbour of 

Connth on the Saromc gulf, important for the 
trade and commerce w ith the E — 2 A town m 
Argolis, S of Argos, on the road to Tegea 

Cenomani, apowerful Gallicpeople, originallj 
a branch of the Atjlebci, crossed the Alps at an 
early period, and settled m the N of Italv in 
tlie country of Bm.ia, Verona, and 3Iantun, 
and extended N as far ns the confines of 
Ehaetia (Polyb u 17 , lav v 85) Thev were 
at constant feud with the neighbouring tribes of 
the Insubies, Boii, Ac , and hence usnallj assis 
ted the Romans m their wars with these people 
In the 2nd Punic war they sided with Rome, 
except during the Gallic revolt on Hasdrubal’s 
approach (Liv xxi 55, -xxxi 10 , Strab p 216 ) 

Censorinus 1 One of the 80 tyrants, 
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assumed the purple at Bologna, v n 270, but 
was shortly afterwards put to death by his own 
soldiers (Trebell Trig lyr 33) — 2 Author of 
a treatise entitled de Die Fatah, which treats 
of the generation of man, of his natal hour, of 
the influence of the stars and genu upon his 
career, and discusses the v anons metliods em- 
ployed for tlie div ision and calculation of time 
Tlio book IS dedicated toQ Cerelhus, and was 
composed A.D 238 A fragment do Meins and 
lost tracts de Accentibus and de Gcomctna are 
ascribed to this Censonnus — Editions Otto 
Jalin, 1845, Hultsch, 18G7 

Censorinus, Marcius 1 C , son of C Mar 
cius Rutilus, first plebeian dictator (n c SoO), 
was originally called Rutilus, and was the first 
member of the family who had the surname 
Censonnus He was consul in n c 310, and con- 
ducted the war in Snmnium Ho was censor 204, 
and a second time 265, the only instance m which 
a person held the ofiice of censor tw ice (Liv ix 
33, X 47 , Val Max. iv 1, 3) — 2 L , consul 149, 
the first year of the third Pumc war, conducted 
the war against Carthage with his colleague 
M Maiiilius — 3 C , one of the leaders of the 
Manan party, fought against Sulla m the battle 
near the Collino gate, vv as taken pnsoner, and 
put to death by Sulla’s order Censonnus w as 
one of the orators of his time, and versed in 
Greek literature (Appian, B O i 71-93, Cic 
Brut 67,90) — 4 L, a partisan of M Antony, 
praetor 43, and consul 39 — 5 C , consul n c 8, 
died m Asia v, n 2, wlule in attendance upon C 
Caesar, the grandson of Augustus r\'eU Pat 
11 102) 

Centaun (Ktrravpot), a mythical rice in 
habiting tlie moimtains of Thessaly, represented 
as inform ha)f horses and half men In Homer 
there is no certain allusion to their semi-eqnme 
form In the Iliad they are called (pTjp(s{=6rjpes), 
Iiossibly = ‘ wild men ’ in the Ody sscy tliey 
bear the name KeWaupoi, and are spoken of as 
intempeMte (If i 268, ii 743 , Od xxi 2')7) 
"We have vunons genealogies (1) that they 
sprang from Ceutaurus, the offspring of Ixioii 
and a cloud, who mingled with Magnesian 
mares (Pind Pyth ii 80), or that they were 
born directlv from Ixion and the cloud (Diod 
IV 69) , (2) that they were bom from Apollo and 
Hebe, a daughter of Penens (Diod I c) The 
most famous of the legends connected with 
them, and a favourite subject for sculpture is 
the fight of the Centaurs and the Lapithae, 
which arose from an insult offered to Hippo 
damia by Eurvtion, one of the Centaurs, in 
flamed by w me, at tlie marriage feast of 
PEniiTllObs the Centaurs w ere dnv en aw ay to 
Mt Pindus Theseus is brought mto the storv 
ns aiding Peirithous m the battle (Pind Fr 
143 , Pint Ttics 30 , Diod iv 70 , Ov Met 
XU 210 , Hor Od i 18, 8) Similar stones of 
the unbodied passions of the Centaurs are giv en 
in the attack of Nesses upon Deianini, and the 
fight betw een Heracles and the Centaurs at the 
cave of Pnoi/US (Pans -ni 18 , Soph Trach 
55 , Eur Here Fur 864 , Apollod ii 5, 4) As 
regards the oiigin and significance of these 
my ths, some adduce the story of Ixion to show 
that the idea of Centaurs arose from tracing a 
likeness to the Centaur shape m clouds , others 
relv on their supposed descent from Apollo to 
prov e that they represented ravs of the sun , 
others note their descent from a river god, and 
suggest that the Centaurs are the noleiit 
streams which rush from the mountains of 
Thessaly It is indeed possible that a fancied 
hkeness m cloud shapes or torrents may have 
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caused the variouB genealogies to be added to came a place of importance under Trajan, who 
the traditions , but the origin of the myth was ^ bmlt a villa there and constructed an excellent 
probably simpler, and started -with those who harbour with a hghthouse at each end of the 
first beheld an equestrian tribe from the North breakn ater (Phn Ep vi 31) It was destroy ed 
settling in Thessaly at a tune when horses were by the Saracens in the 9tli century, but nas 
not ridden in Greece, and imagmed the horse rebuilt on its ancient site, and was hence called 
and its nder to be one being The name Gtvita Vecchia 

‘ bull - spearers ’ or ‘ bull - goaders ’ (Kwre7v Centurlpae {ra KevrSpiira, at Kfprovpnrai 
Tuvpos) suggests either the hunting of bulls by KcpropiirTpos, in Thuc ol Kerrdpiirss, Centuri 
mounted Thessahans (Sohol ad Pmd I c), or pinus Centorhi), an ancient town of the Sicnli 
the dn\ mg of bulls by mounted ‘ cowboys ’ in Sicily, at the foot of Mt Aetna, on the road 
(Serv ad Georg m 116) But whatever the from Catana to Panormus, and not far from the 
origm of the myth, the Centaurs, Idie the nver Symaethus , in its neighbourhood a great 
Satyrs, represented unbridled animal passions, quantity of com was grown, and it became 
and the combats with Centaurs recorded the . under the Romans one of the most flourislung 
stnfe between civihsation and barbarism cities in the island (Thuc vi 9C , Diod xi\ 
CimtoN alone among them has been made an 78 , Strab p 272 , Cic Verr ii 67, 69, iii 6, 45 ) 
mstance of leammg and culture In art of an Ceos (Ke'cuy, Ion Keos KeTos, Ion Krjtos, 
-archaic type they ore represented with the fore Ceus Zea), an island m the Aegaean Sea, one 
part, mclndmg the legs, human, having the hind | of the Cyclades, between the Attic promontory 
quarters of ahorse attached the more familiar Snmum and the island Cytlinus, celebrated for 
type, from the sculptures of the Parthenon its fertile soil and its genial climate It was 
■onwards, showed them as men from the head to inhabited by lonians, and onginally contained 4 
the loms, w hile m the rest of the body, the four towns, lulls, Carthaea, Coressus, and Poeeessa , 

but the two latter perished by an 
earthquake SniONiDES was a nati\e 
of the island 

Cephale {Ke(pa\T)), an Attic demus, 
on the right bank of the Erasmus, 
belonmng to the tribe Acamantis 
Cephalleilla {Ke(pa\Krivla, KecpaKg- 
pla Ke<pa\^‘^v,pl Kt(paWrjves Ceplia- 
loma), called by Homei Same ('S.ap.ri) 
or Samos {Sdjj.os) {U n 634 , Ocl iv 
671, IX 24), the largest island m the 
Ionian sea, separated from Ithaca on 
the E by a narrow cliannel, contams 
348 square miles It is said to have 
been onginally inhabited by Taphians, 
and to have derived its name from the 
mythical Cephaeus Even m Homer 
its inhabitants are called Cephallenes, 
and ore the subjects of Odysseus but 
the name Cephollenia first occurs in 
Herodotus (J7 ii 631 , Od xx 210 , 
Hdt IX 28) The island is very moun 
tainous {Traiira\o€(r<rri ) , and the highest 
mountain, called Aenos, on which stood 
a temple of Zeus, rises more than 4000 
feet above the sea' CephaUenia was 
a tetrapolis, containmg the 4 towns. 
Same, Pale, Chinh, and Pkom It 
legs, and the tail, they are horses The female never attained political importance In the 
Centaur is described by Lucian, Zeuxis, 3 (cf Persian wars the inhabitants of Pale are alone 
Ov Met XU 393), and appears in a Florentine mentioned In the Peloponnesian war dephal 
cameo suckling an mfant Centaur lenia surrendered to the Athenians Same 

Centrltes {KevTptTgs BoMan tscJiai), a small ventured to oppose the Romans, but was taken 
river of Armenia, which it divided from the land by LI Pulvius, b c 189 (Strab pp 455, 461 , 
•of the Carduchi, N of Assyria It rises in the Thuc ii 30 , Liv xxxni 18 , Polyb xxii 13, 23 ) 
mountains S of the ArsisSa-*Palus {L Van), Cephaloedium (KttpaXoihov Cephaloedita 
and flows into the Tigris (Xen Anah iv 8 ) nus, Cefah or Cejplialii), a Sicel town, which 
Centumalus, Pulvius 1 Cn , legate of the took a Greek name, on the N coast of Sicily in 
dictator M Valerius Corvus bc 801, consul the temtory of Himera (Diod xiv 66, Strab 
298, when he gained a victory over the Sam I p 266 ) 

nites, and propraetor 295, when he defeated the { Cephalus (KetfiaAos) 1 A young man of great 
Etruscans (Liv x 26) — 2 Cn , consul 229, de I beauty, beloved bj Eos (Aurora) and carried off 
feated the Hlyrians subject to the queen Tenta ' by her He is generally explained as represent 
(Polyb 11 5) — 3 Cu , curule aedile 214 , praetor mg the morning star which disappears at the 
218, wnth Suessula as his province , and consul approach ol dawn One legend makes him the 
211, in the next year he was defeated by son of Hermes and Herse (dew ) he dwells with 
Hannibal near Herdonia in Apulia, and was Eos in the East, and their son is Tithonus 
killed m the battle (Liv xxiv 43, 44, xxvu 1) j (ApoUod ui 14) In other accounts Tithonns is 
— 4 M , praetor nrbanus 192, superintended the the husband of Eos, and the son of Eos and 
Reparations for the war against jintiochus the Cephalns is Phaethon (Hes T/i 986,Paus i 3) 
Great (Ln x'xxv 20) | Tlie most famous and poetical story of Cepha 

Centumcellae {Civita Vecehia), a seaport lus makes him the son of Deion and Diomede, 
town in Etruna, 47 miles from Rome, first be- and husband of Proens or Procne, daughter of 



Centaur (Metope Irom the rarthenon ) 
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Erechthon';, whom he tenderlj loved He was 
belo\ed b\ Eos, but «she rejected her ad\auces 
from love to his w ife, she advised him to try 
the fidehtj of Procns The goddess tlien meta- 
morphosed him luto a stranger, and sent him 
witli nch presents to lus house Procns was 
tempted bj the brillnuit presents to yield to the 
stranger who then discoi ercd himself to be her 
husband, whereupon she fled in shame to Crete 
Artemis made her a present of a dog called 
Laolaps (AaTXaif', storm) and a spear which were 
ne\ er to miss their object, and then sent her 
back to Cephalus in disguise In order to 
obtain tins dog and spear, Cephalus promised 
lus'love Procns then made herself known to 
him as lus wife, and tins led to a reconciha 
tiou between them Procns, howeier, still 
feared the love of Eos, and therefore jealouslj 
watched Cephalus when he w ent out hunting 
Once, hanng heard him call upon the breeze 
(atna), and tekmg this to unplj a mistress 
named Aura, she watched lum, hidden m a 
bush Cephalus, tlinikum that some animal was 
stirring the leaves, killed her with the never- 
crrmg spear (0\ Afct i n l)60-SG5 , Apollod 
in 15, Hvg Fab 189) He is said to have been 
b 'unshed for this homicide bv the Areiopagus 
and to liaie gone to Thebes, where Ins dog 
became useful for huntmg a destructive fox 
(Paus IX 19) Subsequently Cephalus fought 
ivith Ampliitrjon against the Telcboans, upon 
the conquest of whom he was rewarded with 
the island which he called after his own name 
Cephalleuia ^Stnib p 45G) Clearly a number 
of local traditions, Athenian, Cretan, Theban, 
and Cephaloman,have gathered roimd the name 
of Cephalus , some from legends of hunters and 
huntresses, the last from the sunilantj of name 
■>•2 A Syracusan, and fatherof tlie orator Lysias, 
came to Athens at the invitation of Pencles. 
He IS one of the speakers in Pinto’s Beinthhc 
— 3 An emment Athenian orator of the Colly 
teaii denius, flourished b c 402 
Cephens (Kr]<pevs) 1 King of Ethiopia, son 
of Bolus, husband of Cassiopeia, and fatlier of 
Andromeda, was placed among the stars after 
his dentil (Hdt ni Gl, Hor Od in 29, 
Andromeda) — 2 Sou of Aleus and Neaera or 
Cleobule, one of the Argonauts He was kmg 
of Tegoa in Arcadia, and perished, with most of 
lus sons, in an e'vpodition ngimst Heracles 
Cephisia or Cephissia (Kijifiurfc more correct 
than Krj(picr<rfc KijifucrxEilr Kin^m), one of the 
12 Cecropian towns of Attica, and afterwards a 
dunus belongmg to the tnbe Erechtheis, NE 
of Atliens, on the "W slope of Ht Pentehcus 
CephisSdorus (KijifawdSa/joy) 1 An Athenian 
comic poet of the Old Comedi, about b c 402 
— 2. An Athenian orator, a disciple of Isocrates, 
wrote an apologi for Isocrates against Aristotle, 
entitled m — ’ApiororeAi; ayriypatpat it is 
probable that it w as this Cephisodorus who wrote 
a History_ot the Sacred "War 
Cephisodotus (KrjifitrfSoTos) 1 jkn Athenian 
who led a fleet to Tlurace in b c 359 with so little 
success that he was recalled and prosecuted 
whetlier he was the same person ns the orator 
Cephisodotus is disputed (Dem c Lcpi p 501, 
8 14G , c Aristocr p 670 133) — 2. An Athe 
man sculptor, father of Pkaxtteles He be- 
longed to tliat younger school of Attic artists who 
early m the 4th cent B c were passing from the 
sterner nnjestv of Phidias to the idealised grace 
iiid beantv whicliwere perfected by Praxiteles. 
The statue, now at ATunich, of Eirene and the 
infant Plutiis (called the Lencotliea) is a copy of 
his work (Paus ix IG) It is mterestmg to trace 
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a similar position of the infant Dionysus in the 
great statue of Praxiteles (Pliii xxxi\ 74 , 
Pans viii SO, 6 ) — S An Athenian sculptor, 
called the Younger, a son of the great Praxiteles, 
flourished 800 (Plin xxxn 24) 

Cephisophon (KijAuroipwi'), a fnend of Euri- 
pides, IB said not onlj to haa e been tlie chief 
actor in his dramas, but also to liai e aided lum 
with his adi ice m tlie conijiosition of them 
CephisuE or Cephissns {Kri<pi(r6s, K77^i£r(r(fj) 

1 The chief m er ui Phocis and Boeotia (now 
Mavro7icn), rises neai Lilaea in Phocis, flows 
through a fertile valley in Phocis and Boeotia, 
and falls into the lake Copais, which is hence 
called Cephtsis in the Bind (\ 709) [Copais] 
— 2 The largest ri\ er of the Athenian plam, 
rises m tlie "SV slope of Mt Pentehcus, and 
flows past Athens on the "W into the Snromc 
gulf betw ecu Phalenim and Peiraeus — 3 An 
other river of Attica, rising in Mt Icanus 
on tlie borders of Megans, and flowmg mto the 
sea at Eleusis, now Sarantaporos — 4. Ariier 
of Argohs, tnbntary of the Inaclius 
Cer (Ki'ip, Kpper) [Moirae ] 
flftT B-mi p.ns Sums (Gulf of Giova), a b ly m 
Cana betw een Halicarnassus and Cnidus on the 
north side of tins baj stood the toivn of Ceramus 
which gave the name (Stnib p G66) — Cera- 
micus, a district of Athens [Athen ae ] 
Ceramon Agora (Isfnm ivein),a town of Phry- 
gia on tlie ‘ rovol road ’ from Susa to Sardis. 
(Xen Irtab i 2, 10) 

Cerasns (K^paaovs Kepaa-oviTios nr KJicrc- 
soun), a flourishing colonv of Smope, on tlie 
coast of Pontns, at the mouth of a n\ er of the 
same name , chiefly celebrated as the place 
from whicli Etirope obtained both the cherry 
and its name Lucnllus is siud to have brought 
back plants of the cherry with him to Rome, 
but this refers probably onh to some particular 
sorts, as the Romans seem to have had the 
tree mncli earlier — Cerasns fell into decay 
after tlie foundation of Pharnacia {Khcrcsouu) 
(Xen Anab \ 8,2, Phn xv 102) 

Cerata (to Kepora), the Homs, a mountam 
on the frontiers of Attica and Megans 
Ceraunii Montes (KEpouno Sprj K7ni}iara), 
a range of mountains extending from the fron- 
tier of Dlyncnm along the coist of Epims, 
denved their name from the frequent thnnder- 
stomis Avluch occurred among them These 
mountains made the coast of Epirus dangerous 
(Hor Od 1 b, 20) They were also called Acro- 
cerauma, though this name was properly applied 
to the promoutorj separatmg the Adnatic and 
Ionian seas. The inhabitants of tliese nionn- 
tains were called Ceruunti (Caes BC in 6) 
Cerberus (KEpflepoy), the dog that guarded 
the entrance of Hades is mentioned as early 
as the Homenc poems, but simply as ‘ tlie dog,’ 
and -witliout the name of Cerberus (J? viu 3C8, 
Od XI C2S ) Hesiod calls him a son of Ti’phon 
and Echidna, and represents him w ith 60 heads. 
Later -writers describe him as a monster wnth 
only 8 heads, ivith the tail of a serpent and with 
serpents round lus neck Some poets agam 
call him many headed or hundred headed Tlie 
den of Cerberus is placed on the further side of 
the Styx, at the spot where Charon landed 
the shades of the departed [Hades ] 

Cercasonun or -us or -esura (Kep\dcra.por 
—6\is, Hdt , KepKfcrovpa, Strib FI Arias), 
a city of Lower Egypt, on the YT bank of the 
Hile, at the point w here the river divided mto 
its 8 principal branches, the E or Pelusiac, tlie 
"W or Canopic, and the X between them 

Cercetae or -u (KepaE-oi, the Circassians), 
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a people of Sannatia Asiatica, beyond tbe Cun 
menan Bosporus, on the E coast of the Pains 
Maeotis (Strab p 496 , Phn vi 16) 



Cercetius, a mountain in Tliessaly, part of 
the range of Pindus 

Cercina and Cercinitis (Kephiya, KepKiwny 
EarKenah Is , Bamlah, and Glierha), 2 low 
islands off the N coast of Africa, m tlie mouth 
of the Lesser SjTtis, united by a bridge, and 
possessing a fine harbour Cercina was the 
larger, and liad on it a town of the same name 
(Strab pp 123, 881 ) 

Ceroine (KepK/wj Kara-dagh), a mountain 
in Macedonia, between the Axius and Strymon 
Cercmitis (KtpKmris'), a lake in Macedonia, 
near the mouth of the Strymon, through which 
this nver flows 

Cercinium, a town in Thessaly between 
Lanssa and Pherae 

Cerco, ft Lutatius, consul with A Manlius 
Torquatus, b c 241, in conjunction i\ith Ins col 
league, subdued the Fahsci or people of Paleni, 
who revolted from the Eomons 
Cercopes (KfOKUires), droll and thievish 
gnomes, robbed Hemdes m his sleep, but were 
taken prisoners bj him, and either given to 
Omphale, or killed, or set free again Some 
placed them at Thermopylae (Hdt vii 216) , 
but the comic poem Cercopes, which bore the 
name of Homer, probably placed them at 
Oechalia m Euboea Others transferred them 
to Lydia, or the islands called Pithecusae, 
which derived their name from the Cercopes 
who were changed into monkeys by Zeus for 
havnng deceived him (Ov Met xiv 90 , Died 
IV 31 , Mela, ii 7 , Suid sv) 

Cercops (Kep/caitp) 1 One of the oldest 
Orphic poets, also called a Pythagorean, was 
the author of an epic poem, ‘ on the descent of 
Orpheus to Hades ’ (Clem Alex Strom p 333 , 
cf Cic N D 1 38 ) — 2 Of Miletus, the con- 
temporary and rival of Hesiod, is said to have 
been the author of an epic poem called 
Aegiviius, which is also ascribed to Hesiod 
(Diog Laert ii 46 , Athen p 503) 

Cercyon (Kep/euwv), son of Poseidon or He 
phaestus, a cruel tyrant at Eleusis, put to death 
his daughter Alope, and kiUed all strangers 
"hom he overcame in wrestling, he was in the 
end conquered and slam by Theseus 
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Cerdylium (KepSyAiov), a small town m Mace- 
doma on the right bank of the Strymon, oppo- 
site Aviphipolis 

Cerealis, Petilius, served under Vettius 
Bolanus, m Bntam, aj) 61 , was one of the 
generals who supported the claim of Vespasian 
to the empire, 69, suppressed the revolt of 
Civilis on the Ehine, 70, and was governor of 
Britain, 71, when he conquered a great part of 
the Bngantes (Tac Szst v 14, Ag7 8, 17) 
Cereatae {Gasaman), a town in Latium, in 
the temtorj of Arpmum, and the actual birth 
place of Manus (KippeSrai, Plut Mar 3), who 
probably made it a municipium (Phn in 63) 
Ceres [DEviETEn ] 

Cerfemna, a town of the Marsi on the Via 
Valeria, at the pass leading to Corfiuium 
Cenlli {Cirella Yeccliia), atownmBmttium 
on the coast, S of the mouth of the Laus 
Cennthus {KrjpivBos), a town on the E coast 
of Enboea, on the nver Budorus 

Ceme (Ktpip prob Argmn), an island off 
the W coast of Africa, to which the Phoenicians 
traded (Ptol vn 4 , Scyl Pc? ipl 63) 

Cerretani, an Ibenan people m Hispania 
Tarraconensis, in the modem Cerdagna, in the 
PjTenees, snbsequentlj di\ ided mto two tribes, 
the Juliani and Augustani (Phn in 23) 

Cersobleptes (KeptroS^simjs), son of Cotjs, 
king of Thrace, on whose death in b c 368 he 
inherited the kingdom m conjunction with 
Bensades and Amadocus As an aUy of the 
Athenians, Cersobleptes became involved in 
war with Philip, by whom he w as defeated 
and reduced to the condition of a tributary, 848 
(Dem Fhtl in 114, Diod xn 70) 

CersUB (Keperos Merles), a river of Cilioia, 
flowing through the Pylae Syro Cihciae, into 
the E side of the Gulf of Issus 
Certonlum (KtprSvtov), a town in Mysia, 
mentioned by Xenophon (A?ia& vii 8, 8) 
Cervidius Scaevma [Scaevola] 

I Cerus, an old Latin name for the deity of 
creative power, is from the same root as creare 
and Ceres hence m the hymns of the Solii 
‘ Cerus manuB,’ or ‘ Cerus duonus ’ = creator 
bonus (Varr L L yii 26 , O J L i 46) 
Cerynla (Kepw la Gtrtie), a town of Cypras 
on the north coast between Lapethus and 
Aphrodismm 

Ceryx (Ki^pyf), an Attic hero, son of Hermes 
and Aglauros, from whom the priestlv family of 
the Ceryces at Athens derived their ongm 
Accordmg to the Eleusinian tradition, however 
Ceryx, from whom they were descended, was a 
younger son of Eumolpus It is probable that 
the Ceryces were an Atheman family which at 
some tune took the place of an Eleusmian 
family of pnests [Diet Aiit art Eleiistnia') 
Cestrme (Keerplrg), a district of Epirus 
in the S of Chaonia and N of the Thyamis, 
said to have been formeily called Cammama, 
and to have deriv ed its later name from Cestri- 
nus, son of Helenus (Tliuc i 46 , Paus i 11 ) 
Cestrus (Kferpos Al su), a considerable 
nver of Pamphylia, flowing from the Taurus 
southwards into the Mediterranean It was 
navigable m its lower course, atleast as far ns the 
city of Perge, which stood on its W bank, 60 
stadia above its mouth (Strab p 667 ) 

Cetei (K^teioi), mentioned m Od xi 621 as 
fighting on the Trojan side under Eurypylus, a 
pnnee from the southern part of Asia Minor 
In this people (and m the legends of Memnon) 
we hav e probably the Homeric tradition of the 
Hittites (the Kheta of Egyptian monuments), 
who seem to have migrated from Armema mto 
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the Semitic countries, and founded a great 
empire, extending from their too capitals, 
Kadesh on the Orontes and Carchemish (=Ni 
nuB Vetus) on the Euphrates, through a great 
part of Asia Minor as far as the Aegaean The 
time of their greatest power was about the 
14th century b c , when thej united the tribes 
of a great part of \Bia Minor in their wars 
against Ramses II , which ended after the great 
battle of Kadesh in an alliance on no unequal 
terms with Egypt The monuments between 
Smyrna and Ephesus, mentioned by Herodotus 
(ii IOC) ns Egyptian, are really Hittite, and 
mark their conquests westward Their empire 
graduallj dwm^ed and ended with the fall of 
Carchemish BC 717 Their chief deitv was the 
goddess Atargates [see Abheodite], whose 
priestesses are held by some to be the origin of the 
myths of the Amazons [A5tAZo^ES , MEMhOf, ] 
CethegUB, Cornelius, an ancient patrician 
family They seem to hav e kept up an old fashion 
of wearing the toga without a tunica beneath, 
the toga being folded round the body like a 
girdle as in the cinctus Gabinus [see Bid Ant 
art Toga'}, to which Horace alludes m the words 
einctuti Cetliegt (Ars Poet 50), and Lucan (ii 
543) describes the associate of CatiDne thus, 
cxscrtique nianus vesana Gethegt 1 M , 
curulc aedile and pontifex maximua b c 213 , 
praetor 211, when he had the charge of Apulia, 
censor 209, and consul 204 In the next year 
he commanded as proconsul in Cisolpme Gaul, 
where he defeated Mago, brother of Hannibal 
Ho died 19G His eloquence was rated very 
high, BO that Ennius gave him the name of 
Suadac medulla, and Horace twice refers to 
liim ns an ancient authority for the usage of 
Latin words (Cic de Sen 14, 60 , Hor ISpist 
11 2, lie, Ars Pod 50 )— 2 C , commanded in 
Spam as proconsul 200 (Liv xxxi 19), was 
aedile 199 , consul 197, when he defeated the 
Insubrians and Cenomnnians in Cisalpine Gaul , 
and censor 194 — 3 P , curulo aedile 187, 
praetor 185, and consul 181 The grave of 
Numa was discovered in his consulship (Plut 
Num 22) — 4 M , consul 160, when he drained a 
part of the Pomptine JIarshes — 5 P , a friend of 
Manus, prosenbed by Sulla, 88, but in 83 went 
over to Sulla, and was pardoned — 6 C , one of 
Catiline’s crew, was a profligate from his early 
youth When Catiline left Rome, 03, after 
Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus sta 3 ed behind 
under the orders of Lentulus His charge was 
to murder the leading senators , but the tardi 
ness of Lentulus prevented nnythmg bemg 
done Cethegus was arrested and condemned 
to death with the other conspirators (Sail Cat 
lC-"5 , Lucan, ii 543 ) 

Cetius (Krireios), a small river of Mysia, 
flovviiig fiom the N , and falling into the Calcus 
close to Pergamum (Plin v 120) 

Ccutrones or Centrones, a people in Gallia 
Belgica, dependents of the Nervii 

Ceyx (KijDf), king of Trachjs, husband of 
Alejono His death is differently related 
[Axciovr] Ho was the father of Hippasus, 
who fell fighting as the ally of Heracles 
Chaboras {XaSwpas Khabur), a river of 
Mesopotamia which nses in Mt Manus and 
flows S into the Euphrates at Circesium (Ptol 
V 18, Procop JS P II 6) Its name varied 
(prob III different parts of its course) it ap 
jicars as Aborrhas m Strab p 747 , Animian 
XIV 8 , and as Araxes in Xen Anab i 4, 19 
Chabrias (Xa/3plas), a celebrated Atheman 
general In b c 892 he succeeded Iphicratcs in 
the command of the Athenian forces at Connth 
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In 388 he assisted Evagoras in Cs-prus against 
the Persians In 378 he was one of tlio 
commanders of the forces sent to the aid of 
Thebes against Agesilaus, when he adopted for 
the first tune that manoeuvre for which ho 
became so celebrated, — ordering his men to 
await the attack with their spears pointed 
against the enemy and their shields resting on 
one knee A statue was afterwards erected at 
Athens to Chabnas in this posture In 870 he 
gamed an important victory off Naxos over the 
Lacedaemoman fleet under the command of 
Polhs In 801 he took the command of the nav al 
force of Tachos, king of Egypt, who was m 
rebellion against Persia In 358 he was sent as 
the Athenian commander in Thrace, but was 
compelled by Chandemus to make a peace 
unfavourable to Athens On the breaking out 
of the Social war m 857, Chabnas commanded 
the Athenian fleet At the siege of Chios he 
sailed into the harbour before the rest of the 
fleet, and, when his ship was disabled, he 
refused to save his hfe by abandoning it, and 
fell fightmg (Nep Chabrias , Xen Hell v 
1—4 , Diod XV 29-34, xvi 7 ) 

Chaerea, C Cassius, tribune of the practonan 
cohorts, formed the conspiracy by which Cah 
gula w as slam, ad 41 Chaerea was put to 
death by Claudius upon his accession (Suet 
Cal 6G , Dio Cass hx 29 , Tac Ann i 32 ) 
Chaeremou (Xaipngav) 1 One of the most 
celebrated of the later tragic poets at Athens, 
about B 0 880 He was one of the 'Avayvaia 
TiKol, or ‘Reading Tragedians,’ who in the 
decline of tragedy composed subtle and ov er 
strained plays which were not acted but read 
before n select audience Some of his plays 
were for acting (Athenp 607) — 2 OfAlexan 
dna, a Stoic philosopher, chief librarian of the 
Alexandrian hbrarj, was afterwards called to 
Rome, and became the preceptor of Nero He 
wrote a historj of Egypt, on Hieroglyphics, on 
Comets, and a grammatical work Martial (xi 
66) wrote an epigram upon him 
Chaerephou {Xaiptipivv), a pupil of Socrates, 
was banished by the Tlurty, and returned to 
Athens on the restoration of democracy, B c 
403 He w as dead when the trial of Socrates 
took place, 399 (Xen Mem i 2, 48, ii 3, 1 ) 
Chaerou§a (Xaipuueia Xaipaivevs Capurna), 
the Homeric Arue according to Pausanias, a 
town in Boeotia on the Cephisus near the 
frontier of Pliocis, a dependant of Orchomenus 
It stood where the valley of the Cephissiis iiar 
row 9 to two miles, and thus it commanded the 
approach from the north It was memorable for 
the defeat of the Athenians and the Boeotians 
m B c 838 by Philip, Inng of Maeddon, and for 
Sulla’s vuctorj over the arm j of Mithridates, 86 
Chaeronea was the birthplace of Plutarch 
Several remains of the ancient city have been 
discovered at Capurna a theatre excavated in 
the rock, an aqueduct, and the marble lion (broken 
in pieces) which adorned the sepulchre of the 
Boeotians who fell at the battle of Chaeronea 
(Time IV 76, Pans ix 41, C, Strab p 414, 
Plut Siill 17) 

Chalaeum (Xa\aiov Xa\dios), a- port town 
of the Locri Ozolae on the Cnssaean gulf, on 
the frontiers of Phocis (Time in 101) 

Chalastra {XaKdarpa), a town in Mjgdoniain 
Macedonia, at the mouth of the river Axius 
(Hdt vii 123, Strab p 330) 

Chalce or -ae or-ia (XaAwij, xd\Kai, XaXKia 
Charhi), an island of the Carpathian sea, near 
Rhodes, with a town of the same name, and 
temple of Apollo (Strab p 488 , Thuc viii H) 
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Chalcedon (XoA/iTjSwv, more correctly, KctA- 
\aKK 7 j^ 6 vios GhcLVkfdoTi, Grk , J^udv- 
Kioi, Turk , Eu ), a Greek city of Bithyma, on 
the coast of the Propontis at the entrance of 
the Bosporus, nearly opposite to Bjfzantium, 
was founded by a colony from Megara in B c 
685 As occupying an inferior site to that of 
Byzantium it was spoken of by the oracle as 
* the city of the blind ’ (Strab p 820 , Tac Ajin 
xii 68) After a long period of independence 
at became subject to the kings of Bithyma, nho 
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removed most of its inhabitants to the new city 
of Nicomedia (b c 140) The Eomans restored 
its fortifications, and made it the chief city of 
the pronnee of Bithjnia, or Pontica Prima It 
was entiielj destrojed by the Turks — The 
fourth oecumenical council of the Church met 
here a d 451 (Horn 11 ii ">37 , Strab p 320 , 
Thuc iv 75 , Xen An vui 1, 20 , Plut Lucttll 8 ) 
Chalcldice {XaKKtSlxri), a peninsula in iMace 
doma between the Thermaic and Strymonic 
gulfs, runs out into the sea like a 3 pronged fork, 
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ending in 3 smaller peninsulas, Pallent:, Sitho 
N iA, and Acte or Athos It denied its name 
from Chalcidian colonists [Chalcis, No 1 ] 
Chalcidius, a Platonic philosopher who lived 
probablj in the 5th century of the Clinstian 
era, translated into Latin the Ttmaeus of Plato, 
on which he likewise wrote a voluminous com 
mentary Edited by Meursius, Lejden, 1017, 
and bj Fabricius, Hamburg, 1718 
Chalcioecus (Xa\KloiKos), ‘ the goddess of the 
brazen house,’ a surname of Athene at Sparta, 
from the brazen temple there [Athene J 
Chalci5pe (XaAjcirfwij) 1 Daughter of 
Eurypylus, kmg of Cos, mother of Thessnlus 
by Heracles {II u 670, Apollod ii 7, 8 ) — 2 
Daughter of Aeetes, and sister of Medea, mar 
ned to PhriNus (Ap Eh ii 1140 , Apollod i 9) 
Chalcis (XoA/efr Xa\Kideis, Clialcidensis) 
1 {Egrijjo or Negroponte), the principal town 
of Euboea, situated on the narrowest part of the 
Euripus, and united, ns early as b c 411, with 
the mamland by a bridge (Thuc viii 95 , Diod 
XV 80) It was a veiy ancient towm, originally 
inhabited by Abantes or Curetes, and colonised 
by Attic lonians under Cothus In the time of 
Hesiod (Op 655) Chalcis was ruled by a king in 
the ne\t century by an oligarchy of the richer 
class called Hippobotne (Strab p 447 , Hdt v 
77) The Athenians planted 4,000 cleruchs here 


m B c 606, who retired on the Persian invasion 
(Hdt V 77, VI 100) Its flourishing condition 
at an early penod is attested by the numerous 
colonies which it planted in various parts of the 
Mediterranean It founded so many cities in the 
peninsula in Macedonia between the Strymonic 
and Thermaic gulfs, that the whole peninsula 
was called Chalcidice In Italy it founded 
Cnma, and in Sicily Nunos Chalcis w as usually 
subject to Athens during the greatness of the 
latter city, and afterwards passed into the hands 
of the Macedonians, Antiochus, Mithridates, and 
the Eomans It was a place of great military 
importance, ns it commanded the navigation 
between the N and S of Greece, and hence it 
was often taken and retaken by the different 
parties contendmg for the supremacy in Greece 
— The orator Isaeus and the poet Lycophron 
were bom at Chalcis, and Aristotle died here 
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— 2 A town in Aetolin at the mouth of the 
Evenus, situated at the foot of the mountaui 
Chalcis, and hence also called Hyjjochalcts 
(Horn j? 11 640 , Thuc ii 83 , Strab p 461) — 
3 {Kmnesrin, Eu ), a city of Syria, m a fruitful 
plain, neai the termination of the river Cbalus 
the chief citj of the district of Chalcidice, which 
lay to the E of tlie Orontes — 4 A city of Syria 
on the Belus, in the plain of Marsyas 
Chalcodou (XnA/rttSoiv), king of the Abantes 
m Euboea, was said to be a son of Abas, the 
descendant of Erechtheus He was father of 
Elphenor, who fought at Tioy (JZ ii 641, iv 
464) He was killed by Anphitryon, fighting 
against Thebes His descendants were called 
the Chalcodontidae, and ruled over parts of 
Boeotia as w ell as of Euboea (Eur Ion 69 , 
Paus viii 16, 8, IV 19, 3) 

Chaldaea {\aK5ala Xa\Sa7os), m the nar- 
rower sense, was aprovunce of Babylonia, about 
the lower course of the Euphrates, the border 
of the Arabian Desert, and the head of the Per 
Sian Gulf It was intersected by numerous 
canals, and was extremely fertile In a wuder 
sense, the term is applied to the whole of Baby 
Ionia, and ev en to the Babyloman empire, on 
account of the supremacy which the Chaldaeans 
acquired at Babylon They seem to have been 
settled on the shores of tlie Persian Gulf when 
they are first heard of m the 9th cent b c 
Under Merodaoh Baladan, about b c 700, they 
became masters of Babylonia and gave then 
name to the whole country [Babylon ] 

Chains {Xd\os Eotveit), a river of N Syria, 
flowing S past Beroea and Chalcis, and ter 
mmating m a marshj lake 

Chalybes (XdAvffes), a people apparently of 
Scythian ongiu (later called Choldaei), said to 
be descended from Chalybs son of Ares They 
represent the earliest vv orkers in iron of whom 
the Greeks had heard , they are generally re 
presented as dwelling on the S shore of the 
Black Sea, about Themiscyra an d the Thermodon 
(and probably to a wider extent, for Herodotus 
clearly mentions them among the nations W 
of the Halys), and occupying themselves m the 
worlnng of iron (Strab p 649, 651 , Hdt i 28 , 
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Aesch Fr 717, Ap Eh n 1002, Verg Georg 
1 58) 

Chalyhon (XoAujSwr O T Helbon), a city of 
N Syria, a^tcr^^ nrds Behoe \ 

Chamaeleon {\a/iaiA.eco»'),aPeripatetic philo 
bopher, or, lather, student of literature, of 
Heraclea on the Pontus, one of the disciples of 
Aristotle, wrote works on se\ eral ancient Greek 
poets, and on philosoplucal subjects 

Chamavi, a people m Germanj, who were 
compelled bj the Eoraan conquests to change 
their abodes se\ eral times They first appear 
m the neighbourhood of the Ehiiie, but after- 
wards migrated E , defeated the Bructeri, and 
settled botii eon the "Weser and the Harz At 
a later time they dwelt on the loner Elune, and 
n ere auxiliaries of the Franks (Strab p 291, 
Tac Germ 2, 33, Ann xin 65,Ammian \vn 8) 
Chaones (Xdores), one of the 3 peoples in 
habiting Erraus, were at an earlier period in 
possession of the nhole country, but sub 
sequently dwelt along the coast from the riier 
Thjamis northwards to the Acroceraunian pro 
montorj, ivhich distnct was therefore called 
Chaonia By the poets Gliaonms is used as 
cqun alent to Epirot 

Chads (Xdor), the i acant and infinite space 
nhicli existed according to the ancient cosmo 
gomes previous to the creation of the world, and 
out of which the gods, men, and nil things arose 
Chaos was the mother of Erebos and Nyx, from 
whom again were bom Aether and Hemera (Hes 
Th 116 ff) In the Orphic cosmogony Chaos 
and Aether are bom from Chronos 
Charadra {XapdSpa XapaSpa7os) 1 A tow n 
in Phocis on the river Chnradras, situated on 
an eminence not far from Lilcea (Hdt viii 83, 
Paus X 8) —2 A town in Epirus, SW of Am 
bracia — 3 A town in Messeiiia, built by Pelops 
Charadrus (XdpaSpos) 1 A small river in 
Phoois, a tributary of the Cephisus — 2 A small 
river m Argolis, a tributary of the Inachus — 
3 A small riv er in IMessenia, rises near Oeclialia 
Charadrus {XdpaSpos, Kluilach an), a town in 
Cilicia on the coast road from Arsinoc to Sehnus 
(Trajanopohs) 

Charax (xdpa^), of Pergamuin, a historian 
of the 2nd cent n c , wrote a work m 40 books, 
called EWriviKiL, and another named Xpovind 
(In Muller, Ernywi Sist Giacc) 

Charax (Xdpa^, i e n ^Jahsaded camp Xapa 
Krjvds), the name of several cities, which took 
their ongin from military stations The most 
remarkable of them stood at the mouth of the 
Tigns [Aeexandhia, No 4] . There were 
others m the Chersonesus Tannca, m N Media, 
near Celaenae m Phrygia, in Corsica, and on 
the Great Syrtis in Africa 
CharaxuB (Xdpo^or) of Mj tilene, son of Sco- 
maiidronymus and brother of Sappho, feU m 
love wTtli Enonoris 

Chares (xdprjs) 1 An Athenian general, 
who for a long series of years contrived by pro 
fuse corrajition to maintain Ins influence with 
the jieoplo, in spite of his very disreputable 
character In n c 807 he was sent to the aid 
of the Phliasians, who were hard pressed by the 
Arcadians and Argivcs, and ho succeeded in 
relieving them (Xen Hell vii 2, 18, Diod 
\v 76) In the Social war, after the death of 
Chabrias, 85C, ho had the command of the 
Athenian fleet along with Iplucrates and 
Tiinotheus His collcngiies having refused, in 
coiisequonce of a storm, to risk an engagement. 
Chares accused them to the people, and they 
were recalled (Diod xvn 21, Nep Ttm 4) 
Being now left in the solo command, and being 
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in want of money, he entered into the sen ice of 
Artabazus, the revolted satrapof Western Asia, 
bnt was recalled by the Athenians on the com- 
plaint of Artaxerxes HI In the Olvnthian 
wai, 849, he commanded the mercenaries sent 
from Athens to the aid of Olynthus In 840 
he commanded the force sent to aid Bv zantmm 
against Philip , but he effected nothing, and 
was accordingly superseded by Phocion Iji 
338 ho w os one of the Athenian commanders at 
the battle of Chaeronea Wlien Alexander 
invaded Asia in 834, Chaies was linng at 
Sigeum , and m 883 he commanded for Dorms 
atMytilenc (Arrian, Ana 6 ii 1, in 2) — 2 Of 
Mytilene, an officer at the court of Alexander 
the Great, wrote a history of Alexander m 
10 books — 3 An artist of Lmdus m Ehodes, 
the favourite pupil of Lysippus, flourished b c 
290 He belonged to a period when it was 
sought to replace the old grandeur and sim- 
plicity by mere size and dramatic effect His 
cluef work was the statue of the Sun, which, 
under the name of ‘ The Colossus of Ehodes,’ 
was celebrated os one of the 7 wonders of the 
world Its height was upwards of 105 English 
feet (70 eubits), tne fingers being larger than 
most statues (Plin xxxiv 41) , it was 12 years 
in erecting, and cost 800 talents It stood 
at the entrance of the harbour of Ehodes, but 
there is no truth m the tradition that its legs 
extended over the mouth of the harbour It w as 
overthrown and broken to pieces by an earth 
quake 66 years after its erection, B c 224 (Cf 
fetrab p G52 , Polyb v 88 ) The fragments 
remained on the ground 900 years, till they 
were sold by the general of the caliph Othinan 
11’’ to a Jew of Emesa, who carried them away 
on 980 camels, a d 672 

Chancles {XapiK\T)s) 1 An Atheman dema- 
gogue, son of Apollodorus, was one of the com 
missioners appointed to investigate the affair of 
the mutilation of the Hermae, B c 416, was one 
of the commanders of the Athenian fleet, 413 , 
and one of the Thirty on the capture of Athens 
by Ly sandor, 404 (Xen Hell ii 3, 2) — 2 An 
eminent phvsician at Eome, attended the em- 
peror Tibenus 

Chanclo {XaptK\d>) 1 A nymph, daughter 
of Apollo, wife of the centaur Cluron, and 
mother of Carystus and Ocyioc (Pmd Fglli iv 
103) — 2 A nyunph, wife of Eueies and mother 
of Teibesias 

Charldemus {XaplSripos) 1 Of Oieus m 
Euboea, of mean origin, became the captain of 
a bond of mercenaries, and served in this capa- 
city unde' the Athenian generals Iplucrates and 
Timotheus Ho next entered the service of the 
satrap Artabazus, who had revolted against 
Artaxerxes HI , and subsequentlv of Cotys, 
king of Tlirace, whose daughter he married 
On the murder of Cotys, 860, Charidemus ad 
hered to the cause of his son Cersobleptcs, and 
on behalf of the latter earned on the struggle 
with the Athenians for the possession of the 
Clierhonesus The Athenians, however con 
sidered that they were in some way indebted to 
him for the surrender of the Cheisoiicse, since 
they voted him a golden crown In 049 ho was 
appointed by the Athenians commander in the 
Olynthian war, but next year was superseded 
and replaced by Chares (Dem c Aristocr , 
Athon p 486 ) — 2 An Athenian, one of the ora 
tors wlioso surrender w as required bv Alexander 
in B c 835, after the destruction of Thebes, fled 
to Asia, and took refuge witli Darius, bv whoso 
orders lie w as put to death 888, shorllv before 
the battle of Issus (PI ut Fhoc 16, Curt in 2) 
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Charilaus (Xapl\aos), king of Sparta, son of 
Polydectes, is said to have recel^ ed Ins name 
from the general ]oj excited by the justice of 
Ins uncle Lycurgus nhen he placed him, a new 
horn infant, on the royal seat, and bade the 
Spartans acknoM led o-e 1 for their king Ho 
earned on war against Aigos and Tegea, he 
was taken prisoner by the Tegeans, but was dis 
missed uithout xansom on ginng a piomise 
(which he did not keep) that the Spartans 
should abstain m future from attacking Tegea 
(Plut Lijc 6, Hdt Till 181, Pans in 7) 

Chans, Charites {Xdpts, Xapires) Chans was 
the personification of Grace and Beauty In 
the Iliad (xnii 382, cf Hes Th 946) she is de 
scribed as the wife of Hephaestus, but in the 
Odyssey Aphrodite appears as the wife of 
Hephaestus, fiom which we may infei, not 
indeed the identity of Aphrodite and Chans, 
but a hkeness of their attnbutes The idea of 
personified grace and beauty was at an early 
period divided into a plnralitj of beings, and 
even in the Homeric poems the plural Charites 
occurs several times — The Charites (called 
Gratiac by the Romans) are usually desenbed 
as the daughters of Zeus, and ns 3 m number, 
namely Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia (In 
Cic N D in 17, 44, they are children of Erebus 
and Nov, which may perhaps, like the theorj of 
their birth from Lethe, symbohse the perish 
able nature of gratitude) The names of the 
Chantes sufficiently express their character 
Tliey were the goddesses -nho enhanced the en- 
joyments of life bj refinement and gentleness 
They are mostly desenbed as in the service of 
other divinities, and they lend their grace and 
beauty to everything that delights and elevates 
in heaven, on earth, and in the under world 
(Pind Of xii 5 , Theocr xvi 108 ) The gen 
tleness and gracefulness which they impart to 
man’s ordinary pleasures are expressed bj their 
moderating the exciting influence of nine (Hoi 
Od 111 19, 16 , cf Athen p 80), and by then 
nccompanvmg Aphrodite ns her tire maidens 
(-Z7 V 838 , Od vm 802 , Hes Op 72 , Pans 
vi 24) Poetiy, however, is the art winch is 
especially favoured by them, and hence thej are 
the fnends of the Muses, with whom they live 
together in Olympus (Pind 01 xiv 10) Witli 
Athene also as the goddess of all nits, with 
Hermes as the god of readj and wniining speech, 
and with Peitho for the same reason,the Chantes 
were often connected The worship of the 



Charites (Vrom a coin of Gerruo ) 


Chantes from an eaily penod was especially 
noticeable at Orchomeiius, where thej had a 
temple, and were regarded as the givers of 
increase (cf Pans ix 36, Pind xn 26, Strab 
p 414), to whom probably conesponded the two 
Chantes, Auxo and Hegemone worshipped at 
Athens (Paus i 82, ix 35 , Pollux, vui 106) ^ In 
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art the familiar representation of the Graces as 
three naked figures belongs to the Hellenistic 
period , in the earher periods they were repre 
sented as fullj clothed , it is probably right to 
recognise a transition period when they w ere re 
presented m tra isparent chiton without a girdle 
(‘ solutis zonis,’ Hor Od i 80 , ‘ soluta ac 



perlucida veste,’ Sen dc Benef i 8), in statues 
of (probably) about n c 800-200, after which 
the naked type became more common 

Charisins 1 Aurelius Arcadius, a Roman 
jurist, hied in the leign of Constantine the 
Great, and wrote 3 works, De Testibus, De 
Mitnerihiis civihbiis, and De Officio Fraefecti 
praetono, all of whmh are cited in the Digest 
— 2 Flavius Sosipater, a Latin grammarian, 
AD 400, author of a treatise in 6 books, diawn 
up for the use of Ins son, entitled Institutioncs 
Grammaticae, which has come down to us m a 
very impeifect state The woik is of import- 
ance because he quotes largely from earlier 
writers, and, besides his grammatical mforma 
tion, preserves facts of value in archaeologj 
Edited by PutschiuB in Grammaticae Latinae 
Auctorcs Antiqin, Hanov 1606, and by Linde- 
mann, in Corpus Grammat Latin Vetentm, 
Lips_^1840, Eeil, Lips 1867 

Charites [Cmuiis ] 

Chariton (Xaplrciiy), of Aphrodisias, a town of 
Cana, the author of a Greek romance, in 8 
books, on the Loves of Chaereas and Callirrhoe 
The names are probably feigned (from X“P‘S' 
and ’AippoSlrt}), as the tune and position of the 
author certainly are He represents himself ns 
the secretary of the orator Athenagoras, evi 
dentlj referring to the Syiacusan orator men 
tioned by Thucydides (vi 36, 86) as the political 
opponent of Hermociates Nothing is known 
respecting the real life or the time of the author , 
but he piobablj did not live earlier than the 4th 
century after Christ Edited by D’Orville, 3 
vols Amst 1750, with a valuable commentary , 
reprinted with additional notes by Beck, 
Lips 1783 

Charmaude (Xapparbij nr Hit), in Mesopo 
tamia, on^the Euphrates (Xen An i 6, 10) 

Charmides {XappiSris} 1 An Athenian, son 
of Glaucon, cousin to Critias, and uncle bj the 
mother’s side to Plato, who introduces him in 
the dialogue w hich bears his name as a veiy 
young man at the commencement of the Pelo 
ponnesian war In n c 404 he was one of the 
Ten, and was slam fighting against Thrasybulus 
at the Piraeus (Xen Sell ii 4, Mem in 7) — 
2 Called also Charmadas by Cicero, a friend of 
Philo of Laiissa, in conjunction with whom he 
IB said by some to have been the founder of a 
4th Academy HeluednclOO Cicero praises 
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lu*; powers of memory and Ins eloquence (de Or 
1 Tusc 1 24, 69, Acad i C, 16) 

Charon (Xdpoiu) 1 Son of Erebos, conveyed 
in his boat tlie shades of the dead across the 
n\ ers of the loii er world For this service he 
i\as paid with an obolus or danaces the com 
was placed m the montliof every corpse before 
its bnrial (Lucian, Mart Dial i 3, vi 4) It 
should be noticed that Charon is not mentioned 
m Homer, and appears first in the Mtnyas of 
the Theban epic cycle He is represented as an 



Charon Hermes and SouL (From a Homan lamp ) 


uvly bearded man clothed m the evomis — 2 A 
distinguished Theban, concealed Pelopidas and 
Ins fellow conspirators in his house, when tliey 
returned to Thebes with the new of delivering 
it from the Spartans, u c 379 — 3 A historian 
of Lampsacus, lived about 400 b c , and ivrote 
works on Actluopia, Persia, Greece, Ac , the 
fragments of which are collected by Muller, 
Fragm Ristor Grace 

Charondas {\aptvvSas), a law gi\ er of Catana, 
who legislated for his own and the other cities 
of Chalcidian origin in Sicily and Italy His 
date IS nneertam He is said by some to have 
been a disciple of Pythagoras, and he must 
hai e h\ ed before the time of Anavilaus, tyrant 
of Rhegium, n c 494-476, for the Rhegians used 
the laws of Charondas till they were abolished 
by Aiiaxilaus The latter fact sufficiently re 
futes the common account that Charondas drew 
up a code of laws for Thurii, since this city was 
not founded till 443 A tradition relates that 
Cliaroiidns one dav forgot to lay aside his sword 
before ho appeared in the assembly, thereby 
nolating one of his own laws, and that on being 
reminded of tins by a citizen, he exclaimed, 
‘ By Zeus, I w ill establish it,’ and immediately 
stabbed himself The law s ascribed to him by 
Diodorus and Stobaeus cannot be regarded ns 
genumc, and belong to a later date (Plat liep 
000, Anst Fol 11 12, 5, 7, iv 11, 10, Diod 
xii 19, 35 , Stob xhv 20 ) 

Charops (Xapoil^) 1 A chief among the Epi 
rots, sided -with the Romans in their war with 
PhilipT , A cx 198 (Polyb xvii 8) — 2 A grand 
son of the above He was educated at Rome, 
and after his return to his own country adhered 
to the Roman cause , but he is represented by 
Polybius as a monster of cruelty He died at 
Brundisium, 157 (Polyb xxx 14, xxxu 21) 

CharybdiE [Scyal^] 

Chasuan, n people of Germany, allies or 
dependents of the Cherusci, to the N and ITW 
of whom they dwelt, on the W bank of the 
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Visnrgis (TFescr), and to the E of the Bructen 
(Tnc Germ 34, Ptol n 11, 22) 

Chatti (sometimes written Catti), one of the 
most important German tribes who occupied a 
territorv between the Rhine and the upper part 
of the Weser As they remained more stationary 
I than some other German tribes, tliev have left 
their name in this, their earliest settlement, in 
the name Hesse The Adrana (Eder) flowed 
through their land, and Mattium {Madcii) was 
their diief tow n "We hear of them as fighting 
against the Romans under Drusus, defeated, 
but never really subdued, and as engaged in 
hostilities with the Hermandures and Cherusci 
(Tac Ami i 65, xii 27, Hist iv 87, Germ 80 , 
Dio Cass hv 83, Iv 1 ) 

Chattuaru, a Frisian people who dwelt S of 
Flevo (Zuyder See) between the Amisia (Ems) 
and the Rhine (Strab p 291) 

Chauci or Canci, a powerful people in the 
NE of Germany between tlie Ainisia {Ems) 
and the Albis {Elbe), divided by the Visurgis 
(Wescr), which flowed tlirough their territory, 
mto Majores and Mmores, the former AV and 
the latter E of the nver They are described by 
Tacitus as the noblest and the yustest of the 
Gorman tribes, and skilful seamen Thev formed 
an allianee with the Romans a n 5, and assisted 
them m their wars against the Cherusci , but 
this alhance did not last long They were 
at war with the Romans in the reigns of Clau- 
dius and Nero, but were never subdued They 
are mentioned for the last time m the 3rd cen 
tnry, when they devastated Gaul, and sub- 
sequently became merged in the general name 
of Saxons (Tac Germ 35, Ann ii 8, xi 18, 
Dio Cass hv 62, lx 30 , Lucan, i 463 ) 
Chelidon 1 Daughter of Pandareos, sister 
of Aedon, changed into a swallow [see AlHdon] 
—2 The mistress of Verves (Cic Terr ) 
ChelidoniB {\e\iSoyls), wife of Cleonvnius, to 
whom she proved unfaithful m consequence of 
apassion for Acrotatus, son of Areus I 

Chelidonlae Insulae {Xe\ib6viai idjcoi Eke 
hdonx), a group of 5 (Strabo mentions only 3) 
small islands, surrounded by dangerous shal 
lows, off the promontory called Hiera or Cheli 
donia (Klielidoni) on the S const of Lycia 
Chelonatas (XeAau'BTos C Tornese), a pro- 
montory in Elis, opposite Zneynthus, the most 
westerly point of the Peloponnesus 

Chelone (XeAcJio?), a maiden who neglected 
the invitation to the wedding of Zeus and Hera, 
and was changed by Hermes mto a tortoise 
Chemmis, aft Panopolis (Xep/itr, TIaySjro\ts 
\(fifi(TT]s Ehhimm, Ru ), a great city of the 
Thebais, or Upper Egypt, on the E bank of the 
Nde, celebrated fonts manufactures of linen, its 
stone q^uames, and its temples of Pan and Per- 
seus It was the birthplace of the poet Xonvds 
C henoboscla {XriuoSoa-hla Kasees Said, 
Rn ), a city of Upper Egypt, on the right bank 
of the Rile, opposite Diospolis Pnrva 

Cheops {\to\f;), IS the name by which Hero- 
dotus speaks of the Egyptian king Khufu, who 
belonged to the 4th dynasty and reigned about 
8733 B c with Memphis as his cap tal He is 
famous as the builder of the Great Pyramid 
The later traditions followed by Herodotus 
(ii 124-127) and Diodorus (i 63), who calls him 
Chemmis, represent him ns tyrannical and cruel 
to his subjects and impious towards the gods 
The more trustworthy record of the rock tablets 
describes him ns a brave and w ise ruler and a 
founder of temples Rhampsimtus (Ramses 
m), whom Herodotus places before Cheoyis, 
lived about 2500 years later 
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monster must probablj be sought for in the vol 
cano of the name of Chimaera near Phasehs, in 
Lycia (Phn ii 230) Servins fad^en vi 238) 
speaks of a monntam in Lycia, which still in 
Ins time vomited flames from its summit, lions 
dwelt in the upper forests, goats m the pasture 
slopes, and seipents in the marshes at its foot 


CHIRISOPHUS 

and powerful maritime state, under a demo 
cratic form of government, till the great nai al 
defeat of the loman Greeks by the Persians, 
B c 494, after which the Chians, who had taken 
part in the fight vith 100 ships, were subjected 
to the Persians, and their island was laid waste 
and their young women carried off into slavery 



BoUerophon expelling the Chimaera (Lyclan Galler> In the British Museum ) 


In the works of art discovered in Lycia, we 
find several representations of the Chimaera m 
the simple form of a species of lion still oc 
cumng in that country [Bellerophon ] 
CMmerion (Porto Hagianno), a promontorj 
and harbour of Thesprotia in Epirus 
Chion (Xloiiv), of Heraclea on the Pontus, a 
disciple of Plato, put to death Clearchus, the 
tyrant of his natii e town, and was in conse 
qnence lulled, bc 853 (Justin vm 5) There 
are extant IS letters which are asciibed to Cliion, 
but which are undoubtedlj of later ongm 
Edited by Coberus, Lips and Dresd 1705, and 
by Orelli, in his edition of Memnon, Lips 1810 
Chfone (Xirfioj) 1 Daughter of Boreas and 
Onthyia, became by Poseidon the mother of 
Eumolpus ’ (Pans i 88 , Apollod iii 15 ) — 
2 Daughter of Daedahon, beloi ed by Apollo and 
Hermes, bore twins, Autolycus and Plularamon, 
the former a son of Hermes and the latter of 
Apollo She was killed by Artemis for hanng 
compared her beauty to that of the goddess 
(Ov Met VI 200 ) 

Chionfdes (XiuvlSrjs), an Athenian poet of the 
Old Comedy, lived about b c 400, and was the 
first poet who gave the Athenian comedy that 
form winch it retained down to the time of 
Aristophanes (a few fragm in Memeke) 

Chios (Xlos Xios, Olmis Grk Kino, Ital 
Scio, Turk Sal,i Andassi, i e Mastic island), 
one of the largest and most famous islands of 
the Aegaean, lay opposite to the pemnsula of 
Clazomenae, on the coast of Ionia, and was 
reckoned at 900 stadia (90 geog miles) m 
circuit Its length from N to S is about 30 
mdes, its greatest breadth about 10, and the 
width of the strait, which divides it from the 
mainland, about 8 It is said to hav e home, in 
the earhest times, the v arious names of Aethnlia, 
Maens, and Pityusa, and to have been inhabited 
by Tyrrhenian Pelasgians and Leleges It was 
colonised by the lonians at the time of their 
great migration, and became an important 
member of the Ionian league , but its popula 
tion was mixed It remamed an independent 


The battle of Mycale, 479, freed Chios from the 
Persian yoke, and it became a member of the 
Athenian league, m which it was for a long 
time the closest and most favoured ally of 
Athens , but on unsuccessful attempt to 
revolt, in 412, led to its conquest and dev asta 
tion It recovered its independence, with Cos 
and Rhodes, m 358, and afterwards shared the 
fortunes of the otlier states of Iovia — Chios is 
covered with rocky mountains, clothed with the 
richest vegetation It was celebrated for its 
wine, which was among tlie best known to the 
ancients, its figs, gum mastic, and other natural 
products, also for its marble and pottery, and 
for the beauty of its women, and the luxurious 
life of its inhabitants — Of all the states which 
aspired to the honour of being the birthplace 
of Homer, Chios was generally considered by 
the ancients to have the best claim, and it 
numbered among its natives the tragedian Ion, 
the historian Theopompus, the sophist Tlieo 
entus, and other eminent men Its chief city, 
Chios (Kino), stood on the E side of the island, 
at the foot of its highest mountain, Pehnaens , 



Coin of Chios 

O&p Ephinv Ecatod In front amphora on which gropes 
rev IncoEo square dl^ldcd by two bands on one of 
which magistrates name hPATOPHi struck ciro n C 
412 8.j0 

the other principal places in it were Posidium, 
Phanae, Notium, Elaeus, and Leuconium 
Chirisophus (Xeipfuoijios), a Lacedaemonian, 
was sent bv the Spartans to aid Cyrus m his 
expedition agamst his brother Artaxerxes, B C 
401 After the battle of Cunaxa and the ar 
rest of the Greek generals, Chinsophus was 
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appointed one of the generals, and m con- 
jimction with Xenophon had the chief conduct 
of the retreat 

Chiron (\efpwi'), the wisest and pistest of all 
the Centaurs, son of Cronos and Philj ra (some 
accounts make him the son of Poseidon or of 
Ixion Schol ad II iv 210 , Schol ad Ap Eh 
1 551), and husband of NaTs or Chanclo, hi ed 
on Mt Pehon (ib \i 832 , Hes T/t 1002, 
Pind Fi/tb 111 5, iv SO) Ho was instructed 
by Apollo and Artemis, and was lenowned for 
his skill in hunting, medicine, music, gjunnastics, 
and the art of prophecj (1/ \i 8 11 , Phn vii 
19C , Eur I A 1061 , Val Place Arff i 189 , 
\en Cyneg 1 ) All the most distinguished 
heroes of Grecian storj, as Peleus, Achilles, 
Diomedcs, Jason, arc described as the pupils of 
Chiron m these arts His friendship w itli Peleus, 
who was his grandson, is particularly celc 
brated Chiron saved him from the other Cen 
taurs, who were on the point of Inll ing him, and 
he also restored to him the sword which Acastus 
had concealed Chiron further informed him 
in what manner he might gam possession of 
Thetis, who was destined to marry a mortal 
(Pind Ni III 11 CO , Apollod in 18, 5, ii 18, 8) 
Heracles, too, was his fnend , but one of the 
poisoned arrows of this hero was ncicrtheless 
the cause of his death 'VTliilo fighting with 
the other Centaurs, one of the poisoned arrows 
of Hemclcs struck Chiron, who, although immor 
tal, would not live anj longer, and gave his 
immorlahtv to Piomclheus According to others, 
Chiron, in looknng at one of tho arrow s, dropped 
it on ins foot, and wounded Inmself Zeus 
placed Chiron among tho stars (Oi Fast \ 
893, Phn x\i CG, Hjg Asf n 88 , Cfstiuhi) 

Ciutono (\irtLyri), surname of Artemis, be 
cause she was represented with a short chiton 
(Callim Hymn 77, Athcn 629, Auti-mis) 

Chloo (XArfij), tho Blooming, a surname of 
Dcmeter as tho protectress of tho green fields 
hence Sophocles (Oed Cot 1600) calls her 
fiiiryp fCx^oos (cf Athon p 618) 

Chlons (Weeph) 1 Daughter of tho Theban 
Amphion and Niobo she and her brother Amj 
das were tlioonlj children of Niobo not Inlled 
by Apollo and Artemis (Pans ii 21, 10] — 2 
Daughter of Anmhion of Orchomenos, info of 
Noleus, king of Pylos, and mother of Nestor — 
3 Wife of Zophyrus, and goddess of flowers, 
idonticatonth Flora (Ov Fast i 195) 

Choarene (\oapyfy), a fertile i alley in the 
W of Parthia, on tho borders of Media, be 
tween two ranges of tho Caspii M (Strab p 514, 
Phn 11 44) 

Choaspes (XooVtttjj) 1 (Jtcrl7ia), arner of 
Susiana, falling into tlie Tigris, near its momth 
Its water was so pure that tho Persian kings 
used to carrj it with them when on foreign 
expeditions Its Clialdacan name was Ulai, 
whence tho m er iv as called also Enlaous Susa 
stood upon its banks (Hdt i 188, Strab pp 40, 
728, Phn n 180) — 2 (AT/iona/i) a rn er in the 
Paropamisus, falling into the Cophen iflatnil) 

Choerados (XoipoSfj SS Pietro c Paolo), 
two small rocky islands off tho coast of Italy, 
near Tarentum (Thuc vii 38) 

ChoerIluB {\oipl\os or XofpiAAoy) I Of 
Athens, a tragic poet, contemporary with 
Thespis, Plirymchus, and Aeschylus, exhibited 
tragedies for 40 years, n c 528-488, and gamed 
tho prize 18 times — 2 Of Samos, tho author 
of an epic poem on the Persian wars Ho was 
bom about 470, and died at the court of Archo 
Ians, king of Macedonia, consequently not later 
than 899, which was tho last year of Archelaus 
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— 3 Of lasos, a worthless epic poet in the tram 
of Alexander the Great, is said to haio receiied 
from Alexander a gold stater for ei ery i erse of 
hiB poem (Suid s v , Hor Eji ii 1, 282, Art 
Poet 357) 

Chollidao (XoAAcISai or XoWtdai XoAAefSijs, 
•fSijr), a demus m Attica of the tribe Leontis 
Chonin (Xairta), the name m early times of a 
district in the S of Italj , inhabited by thoChones 
(\wyes), an Oenotnan people, who dem ed their 
name from the town of Chone (Xionj) Chonia 
included tho SE of Lucania and tlie whole of 
the E of Bruttmin ns far as the promontory 
Zeplij-num (Ar Pol ni 9, Strab p 255) 
Uhdrasnui (Xoipdfffuoi), a people of Sogdiana, 
who inhabited the banks and islands of the lower 
course of the Oxus, w ere a branch of the Sacae 
or Massagetae (Hdt ni 98 , Strab p 513) 
ChosiocB 1 King of Pni-thia [Aksaces 
XXV ]— ^2 King of Persia [Sassamdae ] 

Chrysa oi -e (Xpvcra, y), a citj on the coast 
of the Trend, near Thebes, with a temple of 
Apollo Smmtheus , celebrated by Homer, but 
dostrojed at an cnrlj period, and succeeded by 
another citj of the same name, on a height 
further from the sen, near Hnmnxitos Tins 
second city fell into decay in consequence of 
the removal of its inhabitants to Alexandhia 
T iiovs (If 1 87, 390, Strab p 604) 
Chrysantas (Xpvcrdvras), described by Xeno* 
phon in tho Cyiopacdia ns a Persian liigh m 
the favour of C 3 Tns, who rewarded him with 
tho satrnpj of Lydia and Ionia 
Chrysaor {Xpvadevp) 1 Son of Poseidon and 
Medusa, husband of CallinhoL, and father of 
Gory ones and Echidna (Hes Th 278, 979, 
Diod 11 17, Medusa) — 2 The deity with the 
golden sword, a sumaino of Apollo, Artemis, 
and Dcmeter 

Chrysas {Xpiaas Dittaino), a small river m 
S 1 C 1 I 3 , an aflluontof tho Sjonnethus, w orslnpped 
ns a god m Assorus, near which there was a 
Fanum Chrysac (Cic Yers 11 44) 

ChrysB (Xpvay), a Lemnian goddess, whose 
altar was guarded by the serpent which bit 
PinLOCTFTJ- s It 18 possible, but bj no means 
certain, that she should be identified with the 
Thracian Bcndis — 2 A distnct [see Ixdia 
C nmsA] 

ChryseiB {Xpvcryts), daughter of Cliiyses, 
priest of Apollo at Chrj se, was taken prisoner 
by Achilles at the capture of Ljniessus or the 
Hjpoplncian Thebe In the distribution of 
tho bootj she was given to Agamemon Her 
father Chiy ses came to the camp of the Greeks 
to solicit lier ransom, but was repulsed bj 
Agamemnon Thereupon Apollo sent a plague 
into tho camp of the Greeks, and Agamemnon 
was obliged to restore hor to hor father to 
appease tlie anger of the god Her proper name 
was Astynome {II 1 866, 480 ) 

Chryses [CnnisEis] 

ChrysippUB {Xpvcrtmros) 1 Son of Pelops 
and Axiocho, was hated by his stepmother 
Hippodamia, who induced her sons Atreus and 
Thyestes to kill him According to another 
tradition Chrysippus was carried off from Ins 
father's house, or from the Nemean games, by 
Lams and killed himself, whereupon Pelops 
laid a cuise upon the house of Laius (Apollod 
in 5, 5 , Athon p 602 , Schol Eur Phoen 60 , 
Schol Eur Or 5 , cf Time 1 9 , Paus n 20, 

4 ) — 2 A Stoic philosopher, son of Apollonius 
of Tarsus, born at Soli in Cilicia, b c 280 
Wlien young, he lost Ins paternal property, 
and went to Athens, where he became the dis 
ciplo of the Stoic Cleanthes Dishkmg the 
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Academic scepticism, lie became one of the 
most strenuous supporters of the principle that 
hnovvledge is attainable and maj be established 
on certam foundations Hence though not the 
founder of the Stoic school, he was the first 
person who based its doctrines on a plausible 
system of reasomng, so that it n as said, ‘ If 
Chrysippus had not existed, the Porch could 
not hai e been ’ He died 207, aged 73 He 
possessed great acuteness and sagacity, and 
left behmd him an extraordinarv number of 
nTitmgs, which liaie perished (Diog Lacrt 
Ml 7,180, Zeno) — 3 Of Cnidos, a physician, 
sometimes confounded with the Stoic philo 
sopher, but he lived about a century earlier 
He was son of Erineus, and pupil of Eudoxus 
of Cmdos his works, winch are not extant, 
are quoted by Galen 
Chrysoceras [Bizintium] 

Chrysogoims, L Cornelius, a faioante 
freedinan of Sulla, and a man of profligate 
character, was the false accuser of Sex Eoscius, 
whom Cicero defended b c 80 (Cic Bose Am ) 
Chrysopolis (XpiardTroAij Scutari), on the 
Bosporus, opposite to Byzantium, at the spot 
where the Bosporus was generally crossed It 
was onginally the port of Clialcedon (Polyb 
ly -14, Diod xiu 64, Plm a 150) 

Chrysorrhoas (Xpueroppdas Banada), also 
called Sardines, a m er of Coele Syria, flowang 
from the E side of Anti Libanus, past Damas- 
cus, into a lake noiy called Bahi cl-Me) j 
Chrysostomus, Joannes, arelibisliop of Con 
stantinople, one of the most celebrated of the 
Greek Fathers, bom a-H 847, died 407 [See 
Diet of ClmsUan Biog ] 

Chrysothemis (\pvcr66efus ) — 1 Daughter of 
Agamemnon and Ch temnestra (17 i\ 145, 287 , 
Soph El 157) — 2 Son of Carmanor, the priest 
of Apollo at Tarrha in Ciete In the first 
musical contest at Delphi he won the prize by 
his hymn on the Mctory of Apollo over the 
Python (Pans x 7, 2) 

Chthonia [Ebechtheus ] 

Chthonius (\e6vios) and Chthonia {XSovla), 
epithets of the gods and goddesses of the earth 
and of the underworld, as opposed to the 
ovpdvioi 6eo( The xSiSvioi fleol as deities of the 
earth had control of all the fruits of the earth, 
and as deities of the underwoild were connected 
wnth the death of men and animals as well as of 
vegetation The name therefore belongs to 
Demeter, Persephone, Pluto (= Zevs x®o>'‘or), 
to Hermes as conductor of the Shades, to 
Dionysus Zagreus and to the Ennyes , also to 
other deities who had taken to themsehes 
attributes of gods of the underwoild The 
epithet IS applied also differently to the Titans 
(as earth bom), to country nymphs and to the 
Erechtheidae (as indigenous) 

Chytn {Xirrpoi) 1 (Cliytri) a toyvn m 
Cyprus on the road from Cerynia to Salamis — 
2 Warm spnngs at Salamis 

Ciaca, a fortress of the Eomans, on the 
borders of Armenia and Cappadocia 

Cibalae or Cibalis (Vtnkovee), a town in 
Pannonia between the Dravus and Savns, near 
yvhich Constantine gained a decisue yictory 
oyer Liciuius, in 314 the birthplace of 
Valentmian and Gratian (Eutrop x 6, 
Ammian xxx 7 ) 

ClbotUS [AEEMNbKLl, No 1, ApyOTEA, No 

3] 

Cib^a {KlSvpa Kifitipd-ijs, Cihyruta) 1 
Magna ( y ix^yaX-g A/iorrinii), a greatcity of 
Phrygia Magna, m the fertile district of Milyas, 
on the borders of Cana, said to liaye been 


founded by the Lydians, but afterwards 
peopled by tlie Pisidians In Strabo’s time, four 
natiye dialects yyeie spoken in it, besides 
Greek — namely, those of the Lydians, the Pisi- 
dians, the Milyae, and the Solymi It yvas the 
head of a tetrapolis of winch the other three cities 
were Bubon, Bolbyra and Oenoanda, each of 
which had one yote, while Cibyora had two its 
own government was a despotism under moderate 
princes the city raled over a large district 
called Cibvratis (KiJSupStij), and could send 
into the field an army of 30,000 men In B c 
83, it was added to the Eoman empire, and was 



Coin of Clbyra Magna 

Obr helmctcd male head rev armed horsemam bee, 
and ma^strate s name below Kt^vp^ruv date probably 
before si u c 

made the seat of a conyentns ynridicus, m which 
at a later time Laodicea yvas the chief city 
After being nearly destroyed bv an earthquake, 
it was restored by Tiberius, under the names of 
Caesarea and Cmtas Cibyratica The city was 
very celebrated for its manufactures, especially 
ui iron (Strab p 629, Liv xxxvnu 14, Plin 
V 105 ) — 2 Parva (K ^uhpd Ibura), a city of 
Pampliyha, on the borders of Cilicia 

C Cioereius, praetor m b c 173, conquered 
the Corsicans, but yvas refused a triumph In 
172 and 167 he was one of the ambassadors 
sent to the Hlynan king, Gentms and m 163 
he dedicated on the Alban mount a temple to 
Juno Moneta (Liv xhi 7, 21, 26 ) 

Cicero, Tullius 1 M., grandfather of the 
orator, lived at his native town Arpmnm, which 
received the full Eoman franchise m B c 188 — 
2 M , son of No 1, also hved at Arpmnm, and 
died 04 — 3 L , brother of No 2, was a friend of 
M Antonins the orator — 4 L , son of No 8 , 
schoolfellow of the orator, died 68 (Cic ad 
Att 1 5) — 5 M , the orator, eldest son of 
No 2 and Helvia, was bom on the 3rd of 
January, B c lOG, at the family residence m the 
vicinity of Arpmnm He was educated along 
with his brother Qumtus, and the tyvo biothers 
displayed sucli aptitude for learning tliat his 
father remoy ed yvitli them to Eome, where they 
received instmction from the best teachers in 
the capital One of their most celebrated 
teacheis was the poet Archias of Antioch 
After assuming the toqa vinhs (91) the young 
Marcus was placed under the care of Q Mucins 
Scaevolo, the augur, from whom he learnt the 
pnnciples of jurisprudence Li 89 he seryed 
ins first and only campaign under Cn Pompeins 
Strabo in the Social yyar During the civil 
wars hetyveen Manns and Sulla, Cictro identi 
fied himself yvith neither party, but devoted his 
time to the study of law, philosophy, and 
rhetonc He received instmction in philo 
Sophy from Pliaedrus the Epicurean, Philo, the 
chief of the New Academy, and Diodotns the 
Stoic, and m rhetonc from Molo the Ehodion 
Having carefully cultiv ated his powers, Cicero 
came forward as a pleader in the forum, ns soon 
ns tranqmlhty was restored by the final over- 
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throw of the Mauaii party His liist extant 
speech was delivered m 81, vhen he ivas 25 
years of age, on belialf of P Quintius Next 
year (80) he defended Sex Roscius of Amena, 
charged with panicide by Cliiysogonus, a 
fa\ourite freedman of Sulla This ^\as his fiist 
public cause and was cieditable to him, not 
merely for the merits of the speech and its 
successful result, but also for the boldness 
of the piotest agauistmjustice shelteied by the 
pouer of the dictator (Cf da Of ii 14, 61) 
Shortly afteiuards (70) Cicero went to Greece, 
ostensibly for the impiovement of his health, 
which was xery delicate, but peihaps because 
he dreaded the resentment of bulla He first 
went to Athens, ulierehe remained six months, 
studying philosophy under Antiochus of 
Ascalon, and rhetoric under Demetrius Symis , 
and here he made the acquaintance of Pom 
pouius Atticus, who remained Ins firm friend 
to the close of his life From Athens he passed 
ox er to Asia Minor, receixnng instruction from 
the most celebrated rhetoncians in the Greek 
cities of Asm, and finally passed sometime at 
Rhodes (78), xvheie he once more placed himself 
under the care of Molo After an absence of trx o 
years, Cicero returned to Rome (77), xrith his 
health firmly established and his oratorical 
powers greatly iniproxed He again came for 
xvard ns an orator in the forum, and soon 
obtained the greatest distinction His success 
in the fonmr paxed for him the way to the high, 
offices of state In 75 he was quaestor m Sicily^ 
under Sex Peducaeus, praetor of Lilybaoum, 
and discharged the duties of his office xvith an 
integnty and impartiality xvhich secured for 
him the affections and confidence of the pro 
xnncials, which they' soon afterwards showed by 
selecting liini to plead their cause against 
Verres He returned to Rome in 74, and for the 
nextfour years was engaged in pleading causes 
In 70 he distinguished himself by the impeach 
ment of Verres, and m 09 he x\ as curule aedile 
In 00 he xvas praetor, and xvhile holding this 
office he defended Cluentius nr the speech still 
extant [Cluextils], and dehx ered his celebrated 
oration in fax our of the Manihan law, xxliioh 
appointed Pompey to the command of the 
Mithndatic xvar In 05 he defended with great 
eloquence and ability , as x\ e are told, the tribune 
Cornelius, xvho xx as accused by the Optiinates of 
tieason (Quintil ix 8, 18, viii 8, 3) In the 
followang year he gamed the great object of his 
ambition, and although a novus homo xxas 
elected consul xvith C Antonius as a colleague 
He entered upon the office on the Ist of January, 
03 Hitherto Cicero had taken little part in the 
political struggles of Ins time It is unjust, as 
some modern historians liaxe done, to speak of 
him as a ‘trimmer’ (cf Dio Cass 

xxxxn 43), xvho had sought the fax our of the 
popular party in order to gam power, and then 
deserted to the oiistocracy It is no proof what 
ever to point to his earlier speeches for a 
young Roman the fiist step in political life xvas 
advocacy, and he accepted those briefs by 
which he was most likely to win fame for skill 
and eloquence, doing his best for his client, as 
an advocate now xx ould do, xvlrether he agreed 
With him or not Hence we carmot take Ins 
advocacy of Roscius or Cornelius as evidence 
that he was ‘ coquetting xvnth the democracy’ at 
that time nor can xve fairly say that he 
changed his politics in order to secure the sup 
port of the nobles in the consular elections 
His sentiments can best be traced through his 
pnxate letters Cicero desired to mamtam a 
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middle course between the extreme Sullaii 
party on the one hand, and the extreme demo 
ciats on the other To counterbalance the 
former he allied himself to the equestnan order 
and supported Pompey, yvhom he expected to 
be the champion of the republic on its old lines 
But at the tune xvhen he stood for the consul- 
ship the danger from the lex olutioiiary jiarty 
made him approach the party of the nobles as 
the surest bulwark against rexolution What 
the aims of the rev olutionai'y party xvere and 
how they were crushed by Cicero is related in 
the article Catilix v For his prudence and 
energy in ciushiiig the conspiracy Cicero re 
ceix ed the highest honours , he xvas addi essed as 
‘father of his country,’ and thanksgivings in his 
name xv ere \ oted to the gods Cicero’s hope now 
seemed to be that Pompey, leturuiiig after the 
Mithndatic vv ai, xv ould lead a coiiserv ativo party 
formed from the senate and the equestrian order , 
but this scheme piox ed abortix e Pompey xv as no 
political lender, the equestnan older quaiielled 
with the senate, and Caesar was able to bring 
about his coalition with Pompey and Ciassus 
Caesar w as anxious to secure the adhesion of 
Cicero, and nothing can be wider from the truth 
than the idea of some modem xvnters that 
Caesar and his party xv islied to ax enge the death 
of the Catilmariaiis In fact, Cicero might have 
joined the coalition as a fourth member (Cic da 
Prov Cons 17,41, ad Ait ii 8) His refusal 
to support the triumvirate lost him the protec 
tion xvhich he might have had against those 
whom he had made his enemies by his action 
m the affair of Catiline or fioni other causes 
Ho had mortally offended Clodius by bcanng 
XV itness against him xvhen the latter xxas accused 
of a X lolation of the mysteries of the Bona Dea 
Clodius X owed deadly vengeance against Cicero 
To accomplish his purpose more securely, 
Clodius xvas adopted into a plebeian family, and 
it IS significant that this adoption took place 
immediately after a speech of Cicero’s xvliich 
appeared to reflect upon the tnumxiis (Cic pio 
Dom 10, 41) Clodius w'as thus able to be 
elected tribune of tlio plebs, and as tribune (58) 
brought forvv ard a bill, interdicting from file and 
xvater (r e banishing) anyone who should be 
found to have put a Roman citizen to death un- 
tried Caesar made another effort either to sax e 
Cicero from exile or to secure his acquiescence in 
the triumvirate — perhaps he had both inotix es — 
he offered to make him an agrarian commissioner 
or a legatus to himself in Gaul Cicero refused 
both offers, and, dcspainiig of offering any 
successful opposition to the measure of Clodius, 
voluntarily retired from Rome before it xv5.s put 
to the xotc, and crossed oxer to Greece He 
took up Ills residence at Thessalonica m Mace 
donia Here ho gax e xvay to despair , and his 
letters during this period are filled xv ith lamen 
tations Meanwhile his friends at Rome had 
not deserted him, and, notwithstanding the 
vehement opposition of Clodius, they obtained 
his recall from bamshment m the course of next 
vear In August, 57, Cicero landed at Brundi- 
Bium, and in beptember he was again at Romo 
Taught by experience, Cicero would no longer 
join the senate in opposition to the trium- 
xnrs The extent to xvhich he had been bioken 
m to support the triumvirate is shown by liis 
speech against Caesar’s recall from Gaul {de 
Prov Cons ), and his speeches in defence of 
Gabinius and Vatmius How galling this was 
to him appears from many expressions in his 
letters (o g ad Ait ix 5, 6, IG, x 8) In 52 ho 
was compelled much against his xvill to go to 

Q2 
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l)i(' Pn'^t n- f;o\cmorof Cilicin TIcrp ho «li« toiiu/'rvftluc pirli Tlml ho vnu forctj into 
liii^uiHlml himsolf h\ hiH Imt nt thn ' ti polio\ of opiiortiiniMn hr tho cnahlion of 

fiaino limo ii wai (vii niiiunl MinitT '\\liirh If tlhim , \ inth i nosur (loo<i not niontnll thocon 

loa'iiitint) tho tiUo of iinpi'rAtor nnd to iiiipiro to * dr iiitinttoii f'-liith it Ims roorutd No oppoM- 
Ihc lionours of n tnumph aft* r htilxlnni},' wrnif' ' tion «n» ik)‘<‘.i1i1i nor n„nin ran hf righll% ho 
rohbor tnbi fl m hia proMiico llo rilurrnd to <linrj,id nilh pu^illivniniilv for nrijtiii'Rf ins. 'n 
Itnl> toiranls tho ( 11(1 of no, nnd nmii d in tin CnoMiro riih nfii r flii' oMrthro"' of Ponipov 
noighhomhood of Ronu on tho tlh of Jniiunrj ,'ili<rc imir no hirh of fmin!,^o ni Inn nltitudo 
i'\ jURt ni tho cull wnr bdivu'n Cao \r luid nft< r tin di sth of Cm Rivr Still b i iim d mo 
l‘onip (3 brill ooiil After Ions: In ii Litiii,: vhirh I qisf ition the einci nl3 of hiR piirpo e to siipiiorL 
I idt to join, ho linalh deteriniin d to lhro« inlMhnU\(r pi rHon nr poln.^ wni in hit opinion 
lull lot Mith X’ompo\,find croiRi'd rnr r to On ero * inohl hi > U to pre<.( ne the ri jniblie-n i onutitu 
in iTuiu A(t(ir the battl(' of Plmniahn (18), ' tinii Pliitnreb fC'ir -1<M P lie iii llm* Atts,ti''tU’5 
Cicero rotunifd to Bnmdieiiiiii, Mill rt> !u lixfd ! hiinn If pronoiinci d him tolmxi htui Irtih a 
in tho j.rdvtfet uii'cn t\ for nmnx inoiitli'i lie j loser of liw roiinlrj iJiil it le ns nn imthor 
xrnr, lioiM sir, not onlj psrdoin d b\ ( aei ir, but, j that Cio ro deei rw the lii,:ln st jirxC< In hiK 
xilnjii the Intlf r lnnd( d 11 * Hriindi>\iuni in ‘efji vo-l s tin Citin hinpiiii, e nl'niin. ilx InstlK-st 
tdiibor 17, be jp’ei tel Cn ero isitli the s.ri I'est i pi rf(H.tion 'Ilns imij he disnli d iix fid'o s>. — 
Itindneex iind.ri ejici I Cicf ro w as i m n nhle to , 1 Rhetorical Works 1 ]lU>-lorirtiriiii s oe 
txi rt indinnies itli Cm ar in fnsniir of ronie /ni c/i/ioik' J i/ efonro Lihr* jj q j, iipprara 
of the 1*0 njtemii ]iiir‘\ , i nth ns M McrnlUiN to hnxe In f ti tin iar1iri*of( in rn s jeo'-e wu-k’' 
and Q Ijis,aniis (<i(f J nni is t,'i 7, l‘i, Pint i 
C'lr Tl) lint tor the inodt jisrtln n lir( 1 frain i 
imhlic aftaiix, and dlinns: llu nest thr'* orfo ir 
jdith crnn]io (d the pTi sli r part of lin philo 
(lophit il and rhetoric il s or! a Tin mnn.li r of , 

Car sar on the irdh of Mnnli, -H n„nni hroiis,h* i 
Ci( erii into puhlie life lb' had In srtin to fi ar ( 
a coimiip ill Hpolism, and, tlin ii,h not I'nsj to 
the jilol he Cl rlamls appros ed of tin uiuiiiina < 
lion (lid m xis 11 nil 1 atit xi 8) He ji it ' 
liimsilf at tin he id of tin n‘puhhcsn pirts.nnd 
in hiR Philippic ontionr all si lid M Aiito is 
ssith uriindimiriil mIh nn ic< lint Ihui jirsns“l 
Ilia nim TIui df allu of Hirtins i iid Paiias jin' 
an end to Ciciroa hoin x that O lasmn in },ht 
h< pri V I nt' d from cei imp to ti rma v ith Antons , 
and on tho formation-ofelln lnn(iirira‘e h 
Isscen Ostasian, \utonj and l/epidus (J7tU , 

Nosombsr, I’tl Cicero a naiin ssns ui ‘lie list of 
tliu proscrihtd IJi srns isrniedof his dsns,, r 
asliilo 111 his Titsclllaii silla, and embarkdl nt 
Antium, int( inliiif. to e ciqie bs st i, but ssiss 
drisdi bs fitress of ssiallnr to C irci li, from 
ssln net bo coastdl alons; to I•o^n^(n ssln ri In j 
laiidfd at bias ilia 1 roni roninae bis iitldidantH { 
tamtd him in a htltr toisanla the slioia butt 
sst rt os I rtnken In tho aoldit ra befiin tin v cojld ! 
riiieh till) coisl Hies sscre re ids to dr find ' 
llioir mnslirssitli tlioir list'Si hut Cairo lOiu 
mandtd thorn to de-is* and atrotclim^ fonsard 
called iijKin hia i xodiliimcrs to iitrike They 
inRlniltls cnlomilslamlandlmTlds sslnchssore „.cir.n, Oromthetm.dn lhnr«s.roloaotihe 

constjed toItome,aiid,li) tlioonb raof Antons, iMiiiTfis\t.iun(rton i 

nailed to tilt Roslnu Ciciro jnnslad on the 

7tli of Docdnliir, 11, and at the linii of hin It s os inldided to c xhihil m a asatdii itit form 
death had ntarls tompleti d his Clth jear — Bj nil lint s as most suhmlilo in the siorl x of tin 
hiB first ssift, Turcnlia Citerohad Isvo children, Cnel rlit toricians, hut it ssna neserromjiletcd 
a daiiRlitor Tunis, sshosedialh, in -15,0111X1(1 —2 l)r Pnrltftonc Orcilortn A 

hull the prtalcst aorrois, and a son Marcus nsb chiam of Ithetonc, nciordtupto the me'liod 
fNo 7] His siife Torentm, to irhotii ho had of tin limfdle At sdcmv, hs ssaj of question and 
been united for !iO sears, be disorctd iii -JO, in aiissser, drnssn iiji bs Cicero for tin instruction 
consequence, it ssould appear, of somo disjmtes of Ina soil Manus ssrillen in 10 Bdilioiia bj 
connected sntli iiccumars traiisactioiiR , and Pident, Lijia 18C(i , Siiuppi , (i5tt 1877—1 Do 
Eooiiaftensardaliomarncti a jouiignndsscnltli} Oratorc ad Qiiiuiiivi 1' rniroin Ltbri III A 
niaiaen,PuiiLlns,liiBsrard,butfouiidliUlocom ssHlematte ssork on tlio art of Orators ssnttcn 
fort in this ness alInnco,s\liicb ss as Bpccdils diR- in 55 nt tlic n quest of liis brotber Qumtus 
solved —Cicero ssas not a great nor a strong TIiih is tlie most perftcl of Cicoro’d rlietoneal 
Btnlcsraan, but rallior an eloquent and adroit ssorks Bdilions Ellendt, 1810, Pidorit, Lips 
politician ABaBlatcsmnnliOBlioisedmorojiidg 1880, Wilkiiin Oxf 1881-1802. — I Dnilus s 
ment and foresight ns svolluBgroiitorftrmiiQBS in do Claris Oratonlus It contains a critical Ins 
bis Buppressiou of Ibo Catibnariaii conspiraoj torj of Roman eloquence, from the earliest 
than at aiij other time As a jndgoof clmnicttr times doss n to Hortoiisius niclnsivi Editions 
and of tho times lie faded for ss lido Ins dosiro bj Beck Canib US 1853, Pidcrit, 1875 — 5 
to maintain the republic nncliangod ssas sincere Ad M Driitiivi Orator, in vrhich Cicero gives 
and creditable, be ss as uttcrls ssTong m luB idea hi8 sioivs of a fanltlcss orator ssTitten 45 
that Pompoj could suocotd ns champion of the Edited by Sandjs, 1885 — 0 Do Optimo Gencri 
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'Oratoruin An introduction to Cicero’s trans j An account of ILe speculations of tlie Epicu- 
lation of the orations of Aeschines and Demo reans, the Stoics, and the Academtciauh on the 
•sthenes in the case of Ctesiphon the translation existence, attributes, and pro\ idence of i Divine 
itself has been lost — 7 'lopica ad C ffrcfea- ' Being , dedicated to 31 Brutus, and \ratteu 
itum An abstract of the 'Xopics of Aristotle, eirlj in 44 Edited by J B IMajor, 18bo — 2 
illustrated bv examples denied thieflj from Dc Dimimtionc JJ, a continuation of the 

Romanian instead of from Greek philoaophj preceding ivork It presents the opmions of the 
it was wntten in Juh 44 — Bhetoricorum ad C different schools of philosophy upon the reahtj 
Jlercnmuvi Libn IV isgenerallj prmtedwith of the science of diimation Wntten in 44, 
Dicero’s works, but was not bv his hand — II i after the death of Caesar Edited bj Creuzer, 
Philosophical Works I Politicu, Philo Kajser, and Moser, Frankf 1823, Stamm, 
^opm — 1 De Bejiubhca Librt VI A i ork ' Boasel, 1831 — S JDcFaio Liber Singulans, 
on the best form of government and the duty I only a fragment — HI Orations The follow 
of the citizen, in tlie form of a dialogue, founded I ing is a list of Cicero’s extant speeches, mth the 
on the Bepubhe of Pinto, written in o4 This ‘ date at winch each was dehiered Some ac- 
worl disappeared in the lOlh or 11th century of [ count of each oration is gix en separately ivith 
our era with the exception of the episode of the • the- biogmphj of the peison pnncipallj con- 
Somnium bcipioniB, which had been preserved • cemed. 1 ProP Qnintio,BC <51 (Klotz, Leips 
by 3Iacrobius, but in 1822, Angelo Mai found ' 18G2) — 2 Pio Sex Roscio Amerino, 80 (Donlan, 
•among the palimpsests in the Vatican a portion > Lond 1882, Landgraf, Erl 1884) — 8 Pro Q 
■of the lost trcMisure TIius the gicater part of t Boscio Comoedo, 70 (Schmidt, 1839) — 4 Pro M 
the 1 st and 2nd books and a few fragments of ' Tnllio, 71 (Richter, 1834) — o In Q Caeciluun, 
the others were discovered Editions bx Mni, '70(C Hahn, Berl 1882) — G In Verrem Actio 7 , 
Borne, 1822, and bv Creuzer and Moser, Frankf I 5th August, 70) — 7 Li Verrem Actio II Not 
1820 — 2 De Lcgibus Ltbrt III A dialogue, ! dehxered (Heitland, Camb 1877 C Hahn, 
founded on theifliisof Plato, probably wntten ■ 1882) — 8 Pro M Fonteio, G9 (Schneider, Leips 
52 A portion of the three books is lost, and it * 1870) — 9 Pro A Caccina, G9, proOablj (Klotz, 
onginaltx consisted of a greater number Edited Leips 180G) — 10 Pro Lege Mamba, 00 , or De 
by Moser and Creuzer, Frankf 1824, and by i Impeno Pompei (A. S Wilkins, 1885) — 11 Pro 
Bake, Lugd Bat 1842 — 11 PiiiLosorin or ‘ A. Cluentio Avito, GC (Ramsaj, 1883) — ^12 Pro 
Morals 1 Dc Offiew LiLn III Written i C Comeho, 55 — 13 Oratio in Toga Candida, 
rn 44 for the use of his son Marcus, at that time , 04 — 14 De Lege Agrana, 3 orations, 03 
residing at Athens The first two books were I (Zumpt, Berl 1801) — 15 Pro C Eabino, 03 
chiefly taken from Pnnaetius,and the third book j (Heitland, 1882) — 10 In Catihnam, 4 orations, 
was founded upon the work of the Stoic Hecato, j 03 (A. S Wilkins, 1879) — 17 Pro Murena, 03 
but the illustrations are taken alraostexclusnelj I (C Halm, 1881) — 18 ProP Comeho Sulla, 02 
from Poman liihtory and Roman literature , (T S Beid, 1882) — 19 PioA Licmio Archia, 
Edited by Holden, Comb 1884, Scluclie, Prng I 01 (J S Reid, 1884) — 20 ProL Valeno Flacco, 
1833 — 2 Caio Major s de ScnccMe, ad- j 59 (Mesnil, Leips 1883) — 21 Post Reditum m 
■dressed to Atticus, and xvnlten at the beginning Senatn, 5th Sept 57 — 22 Post Reditum ad 
•of 44 it points out how the burden of old age Quinte=, Cth oi 7 th Sept 57 —23 Pro Domo 
may be most easily supported Editions, Shuck , sua ad Pontificcs, 29th Sept 57 — 24 De Ham- 
burgh, 1880, Howcoii, 1887, Reid, 1883 — 3 | spicumResponsis, 50 (Tlie abox e four speeches 
Larltus s dc Awicifta, xvntten after the pre led bj H Wagner, Leips 1858) — 25 Pro P 
cedmg, to which it max be considered as forming 1 Sextio, 50 (H A Holden 1863) — 2G In Vati 
a companion also addressed to Atticus Edit mum, 50 (C Halm, 1846) — 27 Pio M Caeho 
Reid 1883 , Slmckhnigh, 1885 — 1 Dc Gloria Rufo, 50 (Orelli, 1832) — 28 Pro L Comelio 
Inhri II, xvntten in 44, is noxv lost, though Bolbo, 5G (J S Reid, 1679) — 29 De Proxaiiciis 
Petrarch possessed a MS of the work — 5 Consulanbus, 50 (Tisclier, Beil 1801) — 30 In 
■Coiisolatione e do Lnefu ■miiiKcinfo, xvntten in 1 L Pisoiiem, 55 — 31 Pro Cn Plancio, 55 (H 
15, soon after the death of Ins daughter Tullia, A Holden, 1881) — 32 Pro C Eabino Postumo, 
IS also lost — ni SrrcLLXTix'E PinLosown 54 — 33 Pio M Aemilio Scanro, 54 — 34 Pro 
1 Acadcinicoruin Lihri II, a treatise upon T Annio Milone, 52 (7 S Purtoii, 1877 , Bouter- 
tlie Academic philosopbj, xvntten 45 Edited wek, 1887; — 35 Pro M MaiceUo, 47 (Rich 
bj Goorenz, Tjips 1810 , Orclli, Tunc 1827 , ter, Leips 1880) — 30 Pro Q Ligario, IG 
•J S Beid, 1685 — 2. De Fniihits Bonorum et (Ricliter, 1880) — 37 Pro Eege Deiotaro, 45 
Malorinti LibnV Dedicated to M Brutus, m (Richter, 188G) — 38 Orationes Pliilippicae, 14 
which are discussed the opmions of the Epicu orations against M Antomus, 44 and 43 (King, 
reans. Stoics, and Peripatetics, on the Supreme 18G8, J E B Mayor, 1878 , A Peskett, 1887) — 
Good — that IS, the ^ 7 iiv, or end, towards xxhicli IT Epistles Cicero durmg the most important 
all our thoughts and actions are oi onglit to be penod of liis life maintained a close correspond 
directed Written in 43 Edited by iindxag, ence xvith Atticus and xntb a xnde circle of 
Copcnbageii, 1839 , T S Beid, 1890 — 3 Tuscii- hlerarx and political fnends and connexions 
lanarum Disputationian Libri y Thisxxork, We noxv liaxe upwards of 800 letters, un 
addressed to Brutus, is a senes of discussions doubtcdlx genume, extending over a space of 
on xarious important points of piiictical pliilo twenty-six 3 ears, and commonly arranged m the 
Eopby supposed to baxe been held in tlie Tus- followang manner — 1 Epistolarum ad Fami- 
culanum of Cicero Wntten in 45-44 Edited hares s DpxstoJarwn ad Diversos Libri XVI, 
by Kxdiner, Jenae, 1874 , O Heme, Leips 1881 a senes of 42G letters, commencing xnth a 
— i Burndoza, BIX favounte Paradoxes of the letter to Pompev,wTitten in G2, and terminating 
Stoics explained in farmliar language, xvTitten xxath a letter to Cassius, July 43 Tbevore not 
earlx m 40 — 5 Hortcnsius s dc PhtlosopJna, placed in cliionological order, bnt those ad 
a dialogue in praise of pbilosophx, of xxhich dressed to the same indixiduals, xxitli their 
fragments onl 3 are extant, wntten in 45 — 0 rephes, x\ here these exist, are grouped together 
Tnnaens s dc Hintcrao, a translation of Pinto’s xvithout reference to the date of the rest — 2 
Tiwochs, of wbicbxve possess a fragment — ^IV ' Dpistolarum ad T Pomponiitm Ailicuni 
Thlologi 1 De Xatura DeoruvL Libri III Libri AI’-T, a senes of jOO letters addiessed 
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to Atticus, of which eleven were written in G8, 
G7, G6, and G2, the remainder after the end of 
G2, and the last in Noi 44 They are for the 
most part in chronological order, although dis- 
locations occur — 8 Epistolariim ad Q Fra 
irem Lihn III, a series of twenty nine letters 
addressed to his brother, the first written in 59, 
the lastm 54 — 4 We find in most editions JByiz 
stolariim ad Brutiini Liber, eighteen letters, aU 
wiitten after the death of Caesar To these are 
added eight more, first published by Cratander 
Tlie genuineness of these two books, though 
disputed, has been fairly established — The best 
edition of Cicero’s letters, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, is by T 3 'iTell and Puiser, 1879- 
1890 — Cicero also wrote a great number of 
other works on historical and miscellaneous 
subjects, all of which are lost He composed 
several poems, most of them in his earlier 
years, but tw o at a later period, containing a 
history of his consulship, and an account of 
Ins exile and recall A lino m one of these 
poems contained the unlucky jmgle so well 
Imown to us from Jui enal (x 122), 0 foi tuna- 
tarn natam me consulo Bomani — Editions of 
the collected w orks of Cicero by Orelli, Tunc 
182G-1837, 9 lols , by Baiter and Kajsei, 11 
vols , Leips 18G9, byNobbe, 1 vol Leips 18G9 
— 6 Q , brother of the orator, was bom about 
102, and was educated along with his brother 
In (57 he was aedile, in G2 praetor, and for the 
next three j ears governed Asia as propraetor 
He returned to Rome in 58, and w armly exerted 
himself to procure the recall of his biothei from 
banishment In 55 ho w ent to Gaul as legatus 
to Caesar, whose approbation ho gained by his 
militarj abilities and gallantly ho distinguished 
himself particularly bj the resistance he offered 
to a vast host of Gauls, w ho had attacked his 
camp, when he was stationed for the wanter with 
one legion m the countrj of the Nervii In 51 
ho accompanied his brothei as legato to Cilicia, 
and on the breaking out of the cii il wai in 49 
he joined Pompej Aftoi the battle of Phai 
salia, ho was pardoned by Caesar He was 
proscribed bj tlie triumvirs, and was put to 
death in 43 Quintus ivroto several works, 
which are all lost, with the exception of an ad 
dress to Ins brother, entitled De Petitione Con 
sulatus Quintus was married to Pomponia, 
sister of Atticus , but, from incompatibilitj of 
temper, their union w as an unhappy one — 7 M , 
onlj son of the oratoi and his wife Terentia, 
was born G5 He accompanied his father to 
Cilicia, and served in Pompey’s army in Greece, 
although ho was then only 1() j ears of age In 
45 he was sent to Athens to puisue his studies, 
but there fell into irregular and extravagant 
habits On the death of Caesar (44) he joined 
the republican party, sen ed as military tribune 
under Brutus in Macedonia, and after the battle 
of Phihppi (42) fled to Sox Pompoy in Sicdy 
Wlien peace was concluded between the trium 
virs and Pompej in 39, Ciceio returned to Rome, 
was favourably received by Octavian, who at 
length accepted him as Ins colleague m the con 
Bulsliip (u c 30, from 18th Sept ) By a singular 
comcidence, the desjiatch announcing the cap 
ture of the fleet of Antony, which was inimedi 
ntely followed by his death, was addressed to 
the new consul in his official capacitj , and thus, 
says Plutarch, ‘ the divine justice resen ed the 
completion of Antony’s punishment for the house 
of Cicero ’—8 Q , son of No G, and of Pomponia, 
Bister of Atticus, was bom GO or G7, and perished 
With his father in the proscription, 48 
Cichyrus [ErimiA ] 


CILICIA 

CIcones (KIkoves), a Thracian people on the 
coast, west of the Hebms, near Mt Ismaras (II 
II 840, Od IX 89, Hdt vii 59, Veig Gcorp 
IV 520) ^ 

Cicynna (KfKvyra Kikuwevs), a demus of 
Attica, belongmg to the tribe Cccropis, and 
afterwards to the tribe Acainantis 

Cilicia (Kikiicitt Kf/Vif, fern Kl\i(rffa), a dis- 
trict in the SE of Asia Minoi,boidering to the 
E on Syria, to the N on Cappadocia and Lj - 
caonia, to the NW and W on Pisidia and 
Pamphyha On all sides, except the W , it is 
enclosed by natural boundaries namelj, the 
Mediterranean on the S , M Amonus on the E , 
and M (Tnums on the N The W part of 
Cilicia IS intersected by the offshoots of the 
Taurus, while in its E paitthe mountain chains 
enclose much larger tracts of level country 
and hence arose the division of the country into 
C Aspera (K v rpax^ta, or rpaxct^ris), and C 
Campestns (K t; Treoidy) , the latter was also 
called Cilicia Propria (ij ISlcus K ) It united for 
religious festivals in the Koifht' Kt\ihtas, which 
met at Tarsus under the presidencj of a KtKih- 
dpxrjs Numerous riveis, among which me the 
Pyrvxtls, Sinus, Cydxus, Cvx,\cuduus, and, 
smaller mountam stieams, descend from the 
Taurus The E division, through which most 
of the larger nv ers flow, was extremely fertile,, 
and the narrower valleys of Cihcia Aspera con- 
I tamed some rich tracts of land , the latter dis 
[ tnct was famed for its fine bleed of horses 
The mhabitants of the country seem to hav e 
been of a Semitic stock from Sv na [See below, 
Cimx ] The country remained independent 
till the time of the Persian Empire, under which 
it formed a satrapy, but appears to have been 
still governed by its nativ e princes Alexandei 
subdued it on his march into Upper Asia, and, 
after the division of his empire, it formed a pait 
of the kingdom of the Seleucidae its plams 
were settled by Greeks, and the old inhabitants 
were for the most part dnv en back into the 
mountains of C Aspeia, where they remained 
virtually independent, practising robbery by 
land and piracy bj sea In b c 102 the Romans 
sent a fleet under the praetoi M Antonins, who 
not only destroj ed the fleet of the Cilician pi 
rates, but occupied ports in Cilicia The Roman 
province of Cilicia, therefore, really dates from 
that year, and we find actual mention of Gover 
nors of Cilicin, Sulla as praetoi b c 92 (Appian, 
Mithi 57, Auiel Vict 75), Oppius m B c 89, 
whom Livj calls proconsul (JSp 78), Mithri 
dates got possession of it foi a time, but after 
the year 84 the province of Cilicia had its 
regular succession of proconsuls (cf Cio Yen 
1 IG, 44) Down to the w ar against Tigranes 
the plains of Eastern Cilicia (O Pcdias or 
Ganijiestris) belonged to the Syrian empire 
(Appian, Syr 48) After the defeat of Ti 
granes, Pompey in b c 64 constituted as the- 
complete province of Cilicia the following dis 
tricts Cilicia Campestns, Cilicia Aspera, Pam 
plijlia, Pisidia, Isauria, Lycaonia, and the 
districts of Laodicea,Apaniea and Synnada,nnd 
to these Cj^iius was added m 68 The chief 
citj' of Cilicia Campestns was Tarsus, as caput 
Ciltciac (Cic Fain i 7, 4), later called Me 
tropohs the chief town of Lycaonia was 
Iconium the other centres, which each formed 
a convenius, were Laodicea and Lycum for the 
forum Cibyraticuin (a group of 25 towns about 
Cibjra) , Perge, for the forum PampJiylium, 
Philomehum for tho forum Isaimcum , Apa- 
mca, SjTinada and Cjiii us This w as brol en up 
under Antony after Caesai’s death, but Augus- 
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tus rcconst tutcd tho proMuco of Cihcia on a t«o or three years TlieEomans meantime had 
smaller scale, embroomgonlj C Campestns and been mahmg prepaiations to lesist their formid 
Cjprus, -nhilc Lycaonia and Isanna were joined able foes, and liad placed their troops under the 
to Galatia, and G Aspora was given to Aiche command of Manus The barbarians returned 
laus, Icing of Cappadocia In 22 u c Cyprus w as toGaulinl02 In that year tho Teutones were 
separated, and Cihcia Campestns either then or defeated and cut to pieces bj Manus, near 
in tho reign of Tiboinis was jilaced viiidcr tho Aquae Sestiao in Gaul , and next year 

proconsul of SvTia Under Hadrian G Cam (101) tho Cimbii and their ailies weie likewise 
postns and Tracliea became an imperial jirov ince dcstroj ed by Marius and Catulus, in the decisive 
under alegatus battle of tho Campi Raudii, near Verona, in the 

Cilicino Pylao or Portae {al riilAai Ki N ofltalj In the time of Augustus, the Cim 
\iKlas Gulel Boohac), tho chief pass between bn, who were then a people of no impoitance, 
Cappadocia and Cihcia, through the Taurus, on sent an einbassv to tlie cmpeior 
the road from Tjana to Tarsus This was the Ciminns or Cinunms Mens {Monte Cimino), 
waybj which Alcvaiidcr entered Cihcia a range of mountnins m Etruria, reaching a 

CUIcIum Marc or Aulon Cilicins, the straits height of 8000 feet, tliickly covered with wood 
between Cihcia and Cjprus, as far ns tho Gulf (Saltus Ciminius), iieai a cratei lake of the 
of Issiis same name, between Volsmn and Falerii (Liv 

CUix (K(Ai{), son of Agonoi and Telophassa, i\ 80) 
was, with his brothers, Cadmus and Pliocmx, Cimmerii (Ki^ijtepioi), the name of a mythical 
sent out bj their father in search of Europa, and of a historical people Themjthical Cim 
who had been carried off bj Zeus Cih\ settled mern, nicntioiied by Homer, dwelt in the fui 
in tho countrj called after him Cihcia thest W on tho ocean, enveloped in constant 

Cilia (KlXAa), a small town in the Troad, on mists and darkness (Od \i li) Later writers 
tho river Cilleus, ut tho foot of M Cillaeus, in sought to localise them, and nccordinglj placed 
tho range of Gargarus, witli a temple of Apollo them cither in Italv neai tho lake Avornus, oi 
CillaciiB, its foundation was ascribed to Pclops in Spain, or in the Taiiric Cheisonesus — The 
(27 I 80, Ildt 1 14!), Slrab p tpl2) historical Cimmern dwelt on the Palus Maeotis 

Cilnli, a powerful familv in the Etruscan (Scu o/^lcou), m the Tauiio Chersoiiesus, and 
town of Arrttiuiii, wore driven out of their in Asiatic Sarmatia Driven from their abodes 
native town in i c 801, but were restored by j by the Scjthiaiis, thej passed into Asia Muior 
tho Homans Tlic Cilnii vvere nobles oi Lucu on the NE , and penetrated W as far ns Aeohs 
monos in then state, and some of them in and Ionia Thoj conquered and held for some 
ancient times niaj have hold oven tho kinglj tunc the Jlilosiaii colonj of Sinope, in COO it c 
dignitj (Comp Hor 0(1 i 1) Tho name has thej invaded Phngia took Saidis in 035, 
been rendered cliiellj memorable bj C Cilmus burnt tho temple of Artemis at Ephesus , and 
Maoceiias [M nets vs] jdestiojed Jlngnosia on tlie Mneander Thoj 

Cimbcr, C Annius, had obtained tho praetor weie defeated bj Assuibnnipal of Assjiia, and 
ship fi 0111 Cal sar, and was one of Antony’s sup bj Gjgcs of Ljdia, but held their ground, 
porters, it c 18, on which accountho is attacked until tboj wore expelled from Asia by Alynttes 
bj Cictro He was charged with having killed (Hdt i C, 13, 108, iv 11, Stiab pp 027, 038) 
his brother, whence Cicero calls liiin ironically Cimmerlus Bosporus [Bosponus] 
Philadtiphns {Flitl xi 0, 18, xiii 12,20) Cimohs (KfjiaXis Civtoh ov Ai()cnticia),Mi 

Cuuber, L Tillius (not Tullius), a fncnd of island in tho Aegaean sen, one of the Cj eludes, 
Caesar, wlio gave him tlie province of Bithjma, | between Siplinos and SIclos, celebrated for its 
but hubbcqtii ntlj one of Cnosni's iniirdcrcrb, , fine white earth (p Kijuu/Atu yn, Ciinoha cretn), 
nc 41 On the fatal daj.Cimboi was foicmost used bj fullers foi cleaning clollih (Stiab 
111 tilt rank*-, under pietence of presenting a.p 484, Phii xxxv 198, cf Ov il2c7 viii 403 ) 
I>etition to Caesar for his brother's recall fioiu Clmon (K(/iai|/) 1 Son of Stesagoras, and father 
exile After the assassination, Ciuiber went to of Miltiades, victor at Maiatlion, gained three 
his province and raised a fleet, with which he Oljunpic victoiies with Ins four horse chaiiot 
aided Casbiuh and Brutus and after his thud v ictory was sccietlj muideied 

Cirabn, a Celtic people, probablj of the saino bj oidci of tho sons of Pisistiatus (Hdt \i 
race ns the Cvmrj [Cfltvf] Tliej appear to 108) — 2 Grandson of the pieceding, and son of 
have inhabited the peninsnla which was culled the great Miltiades and Hegesipjle, daughtei of 
after them Chersonesus Cunbnea (Jutland), the Thracian prince Oloi us, bom b c 504 On 
though the grcitcstunccrlaintj prevailed among the death of his father (n c 489), he was im 
tho ancients respecting their original abode piisoned because he was unable to paj his fine 
The CinibriaiiB were probablj a Celtic people of 50 talents, which was eventually paid bj Cal 
with some Teutonic admixture In conjunction has on his mnningo with Elpinice, Cimon’s half- 
w ith the Teutones, Ambrnnes, and Tigurini,thcj sister [Elpimci ] Cimon fust distinguished 
migrated S, with then wives and children, himself on the invasion of Gieeccbj Xerxes(480), 
tow ards the close of the second centurj nc , and after tho battle of Plataoa was brought for- 
and the viliolo host is said to have contained ward bj Aristides He frequently commanded 
800,000 fighting men Thej defeated seveuil the Athenian fleet in the aggiessive war against 
Boman armies, and caused tho greatest alaim tho Persians His most biilliaiit success was 
at Romo In n c 113 thej defeated the consul in J6(i, when ho defeated a laige Persian fleet, 
Papirius Cnrbo, near Koreia, and then crossed and on tho same day landed and louted them 
ov or into Gaul, which thev ravaged in all dircc land foices also on tho river Euiymedon iii 
tions 111 109 they defeated the consul Junius Painphjha The death of Aristides and the 
Silanus, in 107 the consul Cassius Longinus, banishment of Themistocles left Cimon w ithout 
vvlio fell in the battle, and in 105 thoj gained a rival at Athens for some jeais Butins in- 
tlieir mostbrilliiiiitvictorj neai tho Rhone ovei llueiiec gradually declined as that of Pericles 
the united anmes of tho cbnsnl Cii Malhus and incieascd In 4G1 Cimon inaiohed at the head 
the proconsul Servihus Caepio Listead of of some Athenian troops to the assistance of 
crossing tho Alps, tho Cimbn, fortunatelj for tho Spaitaiis, who vvere hard pressed bj their 
Rome marched into Spain, where they remained revolted subjects Tho Athenians were deeply 
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mortified bj the luBultmg manner m which m Sicily shortlj afterwards (Pint FtjrrTi 
their offers of assistance were declined, and 11-21, Just xini 2, Entrop ii 12) 
were enraged with Cimon who had exposed them Ginesias (Kinjcrlas), a dithyrnmbic poet of 

to this insult His enemies in consequence sue Athens, ridiculed bj Aristophanes and other 
ceeded in obtaining his ostincism this year Ho comic poets But he had his rei enge , for he 
was subsequently recalled, in i\ hat x ear is im succeeded in procuring the abohtion of the 
certain, and through his inten ontion a fix e years’ Chomgia, ns fur as regarded comedy, about 
truce XX as made between Athens and Sparta, b c 890 

460 In 449 the xxar xvns renexxed xvith Persia, Cinga {Cuica), a nver in Hispania Tarracon- 
Cimon receix ed the command, and xxnth 200 ensis, falls xx ith the Sicons mto the Iberus 
ships sailed to Cjprus, here, xxhile besieging Cingetorix, n Gaul, one of the first men 
Citium, illness or the effects of a xvouiid earned among the Tiexrri, attached himself to the 
him off — Cimon xxas of a cheerful conxix'ial Eoinnns, though son in law to Indutiomnrus, the 
temper , frank and affable in his manners head of the independent party IVIien Indutio 
Hnx ing obtained a great fortune by his share marus had been put to death by Caesar, he 
of the Persian spoils, he displayed unbounded became chief of his native citj (Caes B G \ 
liberality His orchaids and gardens xxere 3, xn 8) 

throxxTi open. Ins fellow deinesmen xvero free CingiliB. (perh Ctvtia Bitenga) a town of 
daily to hiB table, and his public bounty x erged the Vestini (Iiix xnii 29) 

on ostentation pFoi his buildings at Athens Cingulum (Cingulanus Gingolo), a toxxm in 
seeATHENXE] (Pint Ciiiion, Pel icfes , Time i Piceuum on n rock, rebuilt and fortified by 
98, 112) — 3 Of Cleonae, a painter of great | Lnbicnus, shortly before the breaking out of 
renoxxm, flouiished about n c ICO, and appears the Cix il xx nr, B c 49 (Caes B C i 15 , Cic 

to have been the first painter of pers2iectix o ad, AH xii 11 , Sil \ 84) 

Cinadoii(Kivd5wi'),foimedaconspiracj against Ciuua, Cornelius 1 L , the famous leader 
the Spartan peers (b/xotoi) in the first year of of the popular party during the absence of 

Agesilaus II (b c 398-397) The jilot xxas I SiiUa m the East (n c 87-84) In 87 Sulla 

discovered, and Cinadoii and the other con I allowed Ciiiiia to be elected consul with Cn 
spirators xxere put to deatli (Xen Hcl! in Octavius, on condition of his taking an oath 
3, 4 ) not to alter the constitution as then e\ist- 

Cuiaetlion [CxclIci Poetxe ] ing But ns soon as Sulla had left Italj,he 

Ciuara or Cinarus {Zinara), a small island began Ins endeavour to overpower the senate, 
in the Aegaean sea, E of Naxos, celebrated for and to recall Marius and his pnrtv He xxas, 
its artichokes {icivdpa Atlien p 70) however, defeated bj his coUengue Octax lus m 

Cinciunatus, L Qumtins, a favourite hero i the forum, was obliged to flj the city, and was 

of the old Eomaii republic, and a model of old deposed bj the senate from the consulate , but 

Homan frugnlitj and integritj He lived on I the troops at Noln acknowledged him ns consul, 
lus farm, cultivating the land xxith Ins own and with the assistance of Manus, who came 
hand In B c 4C0 he was appointed consul I back to Italj, he collected a powerful army 
suffectus m the room of P Valerius In 468 and laid siege to Rome Tlie capture of the 
he was called from the plough to the dictator citj,nudtho massacre of Sulla's friends which 
ship, in order to delix or the Roman consul and followed, more properly belong to the life of 
army fiom the perilous position in winch they MAHrus For the next three years (SC, 85 84) 
had been placed by the Aequians He saved Cinna xxas consul In 84 Sulla prepared to 
the Roman army, defeated the enemy, and, return fiom Greece , and Cinna xvns slain by 
after holding the dictatoislup only IG days, his own troops, when ho ordered them to cross 
retumed to his farm In 439, at the age of oxer from Italx to Greece where ho intended to 
80, he xxas a second time appointed dictator, to encounter Sulla (Plut Afnr , Ajipian, JJ O i 
oppose Sp Maehus (Liv iii 25, Dionys x 04-78, Veil Pat ii 24) —2 L, son of No 1, 
25 , Flor 1 11 ) Several of the descendants of joined M Lepidus in his attempt to overthrow 
Cincinnatus held the consulship and consular the constitution of Sulla (78) , and on the 
tribunate, but none of them is of sufficient defeat of Lepidus in Sardinia, he went with 
importance to requiie a separate notice M Perpema to join Sertonus in Spam Caesar 

Cincius Alimentus [Alixientus ] piocuied his recall from exile He was made 

Cineas (Kiveav), a Thessalian, the friend and praetor by Caesar in 44 , but was notxxithstond- 
minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus Ho was ing one of the enemies of the dictator Though 
the most eloquent man of his day , and reminded he would not join the conspiratoi’s, he approved 
his heareis of Demosthenes, whom he heard of then act, and so great was the rage of the 
speak in his youth Pyrrhus prized his persua mob against bun, that they nearly murdered 
sive powers so lugldy, that ‘the words of him See below, Cixxx., Helxuus (Plut Ones 
Cineas,’ he XX as wont to say, ‘had XX on him more C8, Suet Jul 6,85) 

cities than his own arms ’ The most famous Cmna, C Helvlus, a poet of considerable re 
passage in his life is lus embassy to Rome, with noxxn, the friend of CatuUus InB c 44 he was 
proposals for peace from Pyrrhus, after the tribune of the plebs, when he was murdered by 
battle of Heraclea (b c 280) Cmeas spared the mob, who mistook him for his namesake 
no arts to gam fax our Thanks to Ins wonder Cornelius Cmna, though he was at the time 
fnl memory, on the day after hiB arrival he was walking m Caesar’s funeral piocession His 
able (we are told) to address all the senators principal work was an epic poem entitled 
and knights byname The senate, however, S«»/J«n, containing the story of Myorrha (Verg 
rejected lus proposals mainly throughthc dying Eel ix 35 , Catull 95, 1 ) 
eloquence of old App Claudius Caecus The Cumamus, Joannes ( ladvpris Kfwapos), one 
ambassador retumed and told the king that of the most distinguished Byzantine histonaiis, 
there was no people like that jreople — their city lived under the empeior Manuel Comnenus 
w as a temple, their senate an assembly of kmgs (who leigned xd 1143-1180), and wrote the 
Two years after (278), when Pyrrhus was about history of this emperor and of lus father Calo- 
to cross over into Sicily, Cineas was again sent Joannes in C books, which have come down to 
to negotiate peace He appears to have died us Edited by Du Cange, Paris, 1G70, fol , and 
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■byMemekejBonn, 1800, 8\o [BizAMm Scrip 
tores] 

ClniTps 01 Cin^lius (Kfywl', Klw(pos Ktmfo), 
a small nver on the N coast of Africa, between 
the Sprtes, forrmng the E boundary of the 
proper territory of the African Tnpohs The 
district about it was ctdled by the same name, 
and was famous for its fine haired goats (Plm 
V 27, Verg Georg iii 312, Mart mi 94) 

Cin^as (Ktvvpas), son of Apollo, king of 
Cyprus, and priest of the Pnphian Aplirodite 
which latter ofiice remained hereditary in his 
family, the Omyrndae He founded temples of 
Aphrodite botli at Paphos and at Byblus m 
Syria In Cyprus he was legarded as the m- 
ventor of useful arts, of minmg, of brick-making 
and of the implements of the smithy (Plin vii 
195) He was mamed to Metlianie, the daughter 
of the Cyprian kmg Pygmnhon, by iihom he 
had seiernl children, and among them was 
Adonis According to some traditions, he un 
wittmgly begot Adonis by his own daughter 
Smjrna, and Inlled himself on discoi eniig the 
crime he had committed Accoidiiig to other 
■traditions, he had promised to assist Agamem 
non uith a certam numbei of ships, and gaie 
him onl> small clay models of ships , but as he 
did not keep his word, he nas cursed bi Aga- 
memnon, and penshed like Marsyas, in a con 
test of music with ApoUo (Pind Fijth ii 2C , 
J7 SI 20, Ov Met x 310, Hyg Fab 58, 
242 , Tac Hist ii 8 ) His tomb was honoured 
■with that of Aphrodite m Paphos (Clem Alex 
Protr 8, Horn ^ 23) 

Cipus or CippuB, Genuolus, a Eoman praetor 
•on nhose head it is said that horns suddenly 
^ew, as he was gomg out of the gates of the 
city, and, as the haruspices deolaied that if he 
returned to tlie city he nould be long, 1 e im 
posed voluntary esjle upon lumself (0\ Met 
\v 505 , Val Max v 0 , Phn xi 123) 

Circe {KlpKt]), a mj thical sorceress, daughter 
of Helios (the Sun) by the Oceanid Perse, and 



•sister of Aeetes, lived in the island of Aeaea, 
mpon which Odysseus was cast His companions. 



Circe ollorlafi the Cup (Gell e Pompcidnn pi 72.) 


^ horn he sent to explore the land, tasted of the 
magic cup which Circe oSered them, and were 
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forthwith changed into swme, -with the excep 
tion of Eurilochus, who brought the sad news 
to Od} sseus The latter, haiing receii ed from 
Hermes the root moly, which fortified him 
against enchantment, drank the magic cup 
without injury, and then compelled Circe to 
restore his companions to their former shape 
After this he tarried a whole year with her, and 
she became by him the mother of Agrius and 
Telegonus, the reputed founder of Tuseulum 
The Latin poets relate that she metamorphosed 
Scylla, and Picus king of the Ausonians [Od 
x-xii, Hyg Fah 125, Hes Th 10, 11, Ov 
Met XIV 9 ) 

Circeu (CirceiensiB Gii cello, and the Eu 
Citta Yecclna), an ancient town of Latium on 
thepiomontorj Circeinm founded bj Tarqumius 
Superbus, nei er became a place of importance, 
inconsequence of its proximitj to the unhealthy 
Pomptine marshes (Liv i 56 , Diod xiv 102 , 
Strab p 282) The oj sters caught oS Circeii 
were celebrated (Hor Sat ii 4, 83, Ju\ u 140) 
Some writers saj tliat Circe xesided on this 
promontory, and tliat hence it derived its name 
Circesinm (Kipicij<riov KerXestali), a city of 
Mesopotamia, on the E bank of the Euphrates, 
at the mouth of the Chaboras , the extreme 
border f oi tress of the Eoman Empire (Ammian 
xsjii 6) 

Circus [Eojii] 

Cirphis (Ktpipis), a mountain in Pliocis, 
separated by the i alley of the Pleistus from 
Parnassus (Strab p 418) 

Cirrha [Crissa ] 

Cirta, aft Constautina [Constanhne, Eu), a 
city of the Massyhi in Nuiiudia, 50 Eoman 
miles from the sea , the capital of Syphax, and 
of Masinissa and his successors Its position 
on a height, sunounded by therner Ampsagas, 
made it almost impiegnahle, as the Eomans 
found m the Jugurthiue, and the French in the 
Algerine, wars It w as restored by Constan 
tme the Gieat, in honour of whom itrecened 
Its later name (Strab p 828 , Polyb xxxm 8 ) 
CiBSeuB (KuriTEur), a king m Thrace, and 
father of Theane and of Hecuba, who is hence 
called Cisseis (Kktcttjis) (17 xi 223, m 297 , 
Eur Hec 3) 

Cissla (Karcrla), a fertile disti ict of Susiana, 
on the Choaspes (Hdt in 91 , Strab p 723) 
CiBBUB (KKroSs Khortiazi), a town in Mace 
donia on a mountam of the same name, S of 
Thessalomca, to which place its inhabitants 
weie transplanted by Cassander (Dionys i 49) 
Cistheue {KixrBiivri) 1 A town on the coast 
of Mysia, on the promontory of Pyrrha, on the 
Gulf of Adramyttium (Strab p 606) — 2 {Gas 
tel-Foffo), an island and town on the coast of 
Ly cia — 3 In the mythical geography of 
Aeschylus {P)om 799) the ‘plains of Cis 
thene’ are made the abode of the Gorgoiis 
Cithaeron {Ki6cupd>y , Gifhacron, and its 
highest summit Elatia), a lofty range of 
mountains, separated Boeotin from Megans and 
Attica It was covered wnth wood, abounded 
in gome, and was the scene of several cele 
brated legends in mythology It was said to 
ha\e derived its name from Cithaeron, a my 
thical king of Boeotia Its highest summit was 
sacred to tlie Cithaeronian Zeus, and here was 
celebrated the festii al called Daedala (Paus 
i\ 2, 4, Diet of Ant si) 

Cithansta, a seaport town {Geirestc), and a 
promontory {G d’Atgle) in Gallia Norbonensis, 
near Massilia 

Citium (Klrioy Kmevs) 1 (Nr Zarneca, 
Eu ), one of the 9 cluef towns of Cyprus, with a 
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harbour and salt works, 200 stadia from 
Salamis, near the mouth of the Tetms hero 
Cimon, the celebrated Athenian, died, and 
Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school was bom 
(Strab p 082, Time i 12, Pint Cim 18 ) — 2 
A town in Macedoma, on a mountam Citius, 
NW of Beroea 

Cius (Kfos- Ktos or Kefoy, Cianus GhiO, or 
Kcmlih), a city m Bithyiiia, on a baj of the 
Propontis called Cilnus Sinus, was colonised 
by the Milesians, and became a place of com 
mercial importance It joined the Aetolian 
league, and nas destioyed by Phdip HI, of 
Macedonia, but rebuilt by Prasias, king of 
Bithyma, from whom it was called Prusias 
(Strab p 504, BEdt v 122, Polyb wvi 211 
Cmlis, Claudius, sometimes called Julius, 
the leader of the Bataiu in then leiolt from 
Borne, V n 09-70 He was of the Batavian 
roval race, and, like Hanmbal and Sei tonus, 
had lost an eye His brother Julius Pauliis 
was put to death on a false charge of treason 
by Fonteius Capito (ad 07 or 03), who sent 
Cinlis 111 chains to Nero at Borne, where he 
was heard and acquitted by Galba He was 
afterwards prefect of a colioit, but undei Titel 
hus he became an object of suspicion to the 
aimy, and with difficulty escaped with his life 
He vowed vengeance His countrymen, who 
were shamefuUj treated by the officers of Vitel 
hus, neie easily induced to revolt, and they 
were joined bj the Cannmefates and Frisu 
He took up aims under pretence of supporting 
the cause of Vespasian, and defeated in succes 
Sion the generals of Vitelhus in Gaul and 
Germanj, but he continued m open rev olt even 
after the death of Vitelhus In 70 Civilis 
gained fresh victories ovei tlie Eomans, and 
took Castra Vetera (Tac Hist iv 11, 33, 53, 
62) Atlength he was defeated in the couise of 
the year bv Petilms Cereahs, who had been 
sent mto German} with an immense arm} {ih 
V 14) Tacitus describes the meeting betvv ecu 
Cinhs and the Eoman general on a bridge over 
the Nabalia, broken in the middle , but at that 
point the fragment of the fifth book comes to an 
end , and we know no more of Civalis It 
seems that, though the actual mdependence of 
the Batavi was not achieved, yet the terms 
granted were favourable, and they gamed a 
remission of tribute (cf Tac Germ 291 
Cizara {Kl(apa), a fortress in the district of 
Phazeinonitis m Pontus , a royal residence, but 
destroyed before Strabo’s (p 560) time 

Cladaus (KAdSaos or KAdSeoj), a river in 
Elis, flows into the AlphCus at Olympia 
Clampetia, called by the Greeks Lampetia 
(AaurErfa, Aafnrereia), a town of Bruttium, on 
the W const in ruins m Phn} ’s time (iii 72) 
Clams {Chiarta), a river of Etruria, rises S of 
Arretinm, fomis two small lakes near Clusinm, 
and flow s into the Tiber E of Vulsmii 
Clanius [LiiERMiS] 

Clarus (tj KXdpos), a small town on the 
Ionian coast, near Colophon, with a celebrated 
temple and oracle of Apollo, surnamed Clnnus 
(Paus vii 3 , Strab p 642) Gennanicus con 
suited this oracle (Tac. Ann u 64) 

Claras Sex Eracius, a fnend of the 
younger Phnj, fought under Trajan in the E , 
and took Seleucin, ad 115 — His son Sextus 
was a patron of literature, and was consul 
A.D 146 (Phn Up 11 9, Gell vi 6) 

Classicua, Julius, a Trenr, was prefect of 
an ala of the Trenri in tho Roman arm} under 
Vitelhus, vj) 69, but afterwards joined Ctvilis 
in his rcbelhon against tho Romans [CiAmis ] 
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Clastidium (Gastcggjo), a forcified town of 
the Ananes in Gallia Cispadana, not fai from 
the Po, on the road from Dertona to Placentia 
It was the scene of the vnetorv of Marcellus over 
the Insubnnns in BiC 222 (Polyb ii 34 , Cic 
Tnsc IV 22, Strab p 217) It was betrayed to 
Hannibal by its commander (Liv xxi 48 
Polyb 111 69) 

Clatema, a fortified town m Gallia Cispa- 
dana, near Bononia , its name is retamed in the 
small nver Quaderna (Strab p 216) 

Claudia 1 Quinta, a Roman matron, not 
a Vestal Virgin, ns is frequentl} stated 'When 
the V essel conveying the image of Cybele from 
Pessmus to Rome, had stuck fast m a shaUow- 
at the mouth of the Tiber, the soothsayers 
announced that only a diaste woman could 
move it Claudia, who had been accused of m- 
continency, took hold of the rope, and the 
vessel forthwith followed her, b c 204 (Liv 
xMx 14, Ov Fast iv 805, Suet Tih 2) — 2. 
Or Clodia, eldest of the three sisters of P Clo- 
dius Pulcher, the enemy of Cicero, married Q- 
Marcius Rex (Pint Cic 29) — 3 Or Clodia 
(probably the ‘ Lesbia ’ of Catullus), second 
bister of P Clodius, married Q Metellus Celer, 
but became infamous for her debaucheries, and 
was suspected of liavnng poisoned her husband 
Cicero in his letters calls hei BoSirij (Cic pro- 
Gad 14-20, ad Att ii 9 )— 4 Oi Clodia, 
youngest sister of P Clodius, married L Lucul- 
lus, to whom she proved unfaithful (Plut 
Lucnll 21, 88) 

Claudia Gens, patncian and plebeian Tlie 
patrician Claudii w eie of Sabine origin and came 
to Rome in n c 504, when they were received 
among the patricians [Claudius, No 1] 
Thev were noted for their pride and haughti- 
ness, their disdain for the laws, and their 
hatred of the plebeians They bore various 
surnames, which aie given under Claudius, 
with the exception of those with the cognomen 
Nero, who ore better known under the latter 
name — The plebeian Claudii were divided mto 
several fanuhes, of which the most celebrated 
was that of Marcellus 

Claudianns, Claudius, the last of the Latin 
classic poets, flourished under TheodoaUis and 
hiB sons Arcndius and Honorius He was a 
native of Alexandria and removed to Rome, 
where we find him m a D 395 He enjojed the 
patronage of the all powerful Stilicho, by whom 
he was raised to offices of honour and emolu 
ment A statue was erected to his honour in 
the Forum of Trajan b} Arcadius and Hononus, 
the inscription on which was discovered at 
Rome in the loth century (IMommsen, IFF 
6794 , GA G m 6246) He also enjoved the 
patronage of the empress Serena, through 
whose interposition he gamed a wealthy wife 
The last historical allusion in his WTitmgs 
belongs to 404 , whence it is supposed that he 
may have been involved m the misfortunes of 
Stilicho, who was put to death 408 His extant 
works are — 1 The 3 panegyrics on the 8id, 4th, 
and 0th consulships of Hononus 2 A poem 
on tlie nuptials of Hononus and Mana 8 
Four short Fesceniimo lays on the same subject 
4 A panegyric on the consulship of Probmus 
and Olybnus 5 The praises of Stilicho, m 2 
books, and a panegjric on his consulslup, m 
1 book 0 The praises of Serena, the wife of 
Stilicho 7 A panegyric on tlie consulship of 
Flavius Mallius Theodorus 8 The Epithal- 
anuum of Palladius and Celenna 9 An invec- 
tive against Rufinas, in 2 books 10 An invec- 
tive against Eutropius, in 2 books 11 Be 
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Hello Chldomco, tlio first book of an historical 
poem on the ivar m Africa against Gildo 12 
He Bello Getico, an historical poem on the suc- 
cesful campaign of Stilicho against Alarm and 
the Goths, concluding -nith the battle of 
Pollentia 13 Eaptus Pi oserjunac, Zho6k& ol 
an unfimshed epic on the rape of Prosei-pine 
14 Chgantomaclna, a fragment extending to 
128 lines only 1C 5 sJiort epistles 1C 
Etdijlha, a collection of 7 poems chieflj on 
subjects connected ^vlth natural history 17 
PJpipjnniwufrt, a collection of short occasional 
pieces — Claiidian ivas a Pagan, and the Chns 
tian hymns found among his poems in most 
eitions me certainly spurious — The poems of 
Claudian are distinguished by purity of Ian 
guage, and real poetical genius lus desciiptions 
are often too grandiose, but many , such ns the 
Hope of Proserpine, reach a high older of poetry 
Editions by Burraaim, Amst 1700, Jeep, Lips 
1872 

Claudiopolis (KA.au5idn-o\iy), the name of 
some cities called after the cmperoi Claudius, 
the chief of nliich were 1 In Bithynia 
lBiTinT,nni] 2 A town in Cappadocia, a little 
S of kly tileue 3 A town in Cihcia, near the 
CnlycadnuB 

Ciandins, patiician See Claudia Gb\s — 1 
App Claudius Sablnus BegiUensis, a Sabme 
of the town of Eegillum oi Eegdli, who m his 
own country boie the name of Attus Clausus, 
being the advocate of peace with the Eoinnns, 
when hostilities broke out between the two 
nations, withdrew with a large tram of followers 
to Eome, n c 504 He was recentd into the 
ranks of the patricians, and lands beyond the 
Amo were assigned to his followers, who were 
fonned into a new tribe called the Claudian 
He exhibited the chaiactoustics which marked 
his descendants, and showed the most hittei 
hatred towards the plebeians He was consul 
425, and his conduct towards the plebeians led 
to then secession to Mons Sacer 494 (Liv 

II 10-29 Dionys r 40, Suet Tih 1) — 2 App 
01 Sab Eegill , son of No 1, consul 471, treated 
the soldiers whom ho commanded with such 
seventy that his troops deserted him Next 
year he was impeached, but died or killed 
himself before the trial (Lii ii 59, 01 , 
Dionys is 54 ) — 3 C Cl Sab Kegill , brother 
of No 2, consul 400, when App Herdonius 
seized the Capitol Though a staunch sup 
porter of the patricians, ho w arned tlio decemv ir 
Appius against an immodeiate use of Ins power 
His remonstrances being of no avail, ho with 
drew to Eegillum, but retiimed to defend Appins 
when impeached (Ln iv G) —4 App Cl Cras 
SUB Eegill Sab , the deccinvii, son of No 2, 
was consul 151, and on the appointment of the 
decemvirs in that year, he became one of them, 
and was loappomted the following year His 
real character now betrayed itself in the most 
tyrannous conduct towards the plebeians, till 
his attempt against Virgmia led to the over- 
throw of the decemv irate App w as impeached 
by Virgmius, but did not live to abide his 
trial Ho eitliei killed himself, or was put to 
death m pnsoii by order of the tiibuncs (Liv 

III 32-58, Dionys xi 3) — 5 App Claudius 
Caecus, became blind before his old age In 
his censorship (312), to which ho was elected 
without having been consul previously, ho built 
the Appian aqueduct, and commenced the 
Appian road, which was continued to Capua 
(Liv lx 29, Diod XX 30) He retained the 
censorship four years m oiiposition to the law 
which limited the length of the office to eighteen 
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months He was twice consul, in 307 and 29G > 
and in the latter yeai he fought against the 
Samnites and Etruscans In his old age, 
Appins by lus eloquent speech mduced the 
senate to reject the terms of peace which Cineas 
had proposed on helialf of Pyrrhus (Liv s 
18, PJut Pyrrh 19, Cic Brut 14,55, de Sen 
G) Appius was the earliest Eoman writer in 
prose and verse whose name has come down to 
us He was the author of a poem known to 
Cicero through the Greek, and he also wrote a 
legal treatise, De UsiM^afioiiiZms (Cic Tiac iv 
2, 4) He left four sons and fiv e daughters — 6 
App Cl Caudex, biotherof No 5, derived his 
surname (=‘slup’8 timber’) from his attention 
to nav al affairs (Sen de Brev Vzf IS) He was 
consul 2G4, and conducted the war against the 
Carthaginians in Sicily (Polyb i 11) — 7 F Cl 
Pulcher, son of No 5, consul 249, attacked the 
Carthagmian fleet in the harbour of Diepana, 
m defiance of the auguiies, and was defeated, 
with tlie loss of almost all his forces He was 
recalled and commanded to appomt a dictator, 
and tlieieupon named M Claudius Glycias or 
Glicia, the son of a freedman, but the nomina- 
tion was immediately supeiseded He was im- 
peached and condemned (Liv Bji 19 , Cic- 
Hiv i^lC, 29, BH 11 8, Gell x 2, Polyb i- 
52) — 8 C Cl Centho oi Cento, son of No 6, 
consul 240, and dictator 213 — 9 Tib Cl Nero, 
son of No 6 An account of his descendants is 
given undei Nnno — 10 App Cl Pulcher, son 
of No 7, aedile 217, fought at Cannae 21G, and 
was praetor 215, when he was sent into Sicily 
He w as consul 212, and died 211 of a w ound 
which he receiv ed m a battle with Hannibal 
before Capua (Liv xxv 41 ) — 11 App Cl Pul- 
cher, son of No 10, served in Greece for some- 
years under Plamininus, Baebius, ond Glabrio 
(197-191) He was praetor 187 and consul 
185, w hen he gamed some adv antages over the- 
Ingaunian Ligurians He w as sent ns ambas- 
sador to Greece 184 and 170 (Liv -xxxix 83 ) — 
12 P Cl Pulcher, biothei of No 11, curule 
aedile 189, praetor 183, and consul 184 — 13 C 
Cl Pulcher, brother of Nos 11 and 12, praetor 
180 and consul 177, when he defeated the 
Istiinns and Ligunans He was censor 160 
with Ti Sempronius Gracchus He died 167 
(Liv xlv 44 ) — 14 App Cl Cento, aedile 178- 
and praetor 175, when he fought with success- 
against the Celtiben in Spain He afterwards 
served in Thessaly^ (173), Macedonia (172), and 
Hlyiicum (170) — 15 App Cl Pulcher, son of 
No 11, consul 143, defeated the Salassi, an 
Alpine tribe On his return a triumph was 
refused him , and when, on his persistence, one 
of the tribunes attempted to drag him from his 
car, his daughter Claudia, one of the Vestal 
Virgins, walked by his side up to the Capitol 
He was censor 18G He gave one of lus 
daughters in marriage to Tib Gracchus, and m 
183 with Tib and C Gracchus was appointed 
txiumvir for the division of the lands He 
died shortly after Tib Gracchus (Cic Gael 14, 
34 , Val 3Iax v 4, 6 , Veil Pat ii 2 ) — 16 C 
Claudius Pulcher, curule aedile 99, praetor in 
Sicily 95, consul in 92 (Cic jiro Bom 31, 83) 
— 17 App Cl Pulcher, consul 79, and after- 
wards governor of Macedonia — 18 App Cl 
Pulcher, praetor 89, belonged to Sulla’s party, 
and perished in the great battle before Eome 82 
(Plat Siell 29) — 19 App Cl Pulcher, eldest 
son of No 18 In 70 he sen ed in Asia under 
his brother in-law, Lucullus, m 57 he was 
praetor, and though ho did not openly oppose 
Cicero’s recall from banishment, he tacitly 
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fibettecl the proceedings of his brother Publius 
In GO lie was propraetor in Sardinia , and in 
Cl was consul with L Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
when a leconcihation was brought about be 
tween linn and Cicero, through the intervention 
of Ponipej In C8 ho went as proconsul to 
Cihciaj whicli ho governed ^v^th tyranny and 
rapacity (Cic ad Att vi 1, ad l''am xv 4 ) 
In 61 he was succeeded in the government by 
Cicero, whoso appointment Appius received 
with displeasure On his return to Home he 
was impeached bj Dolabella,butwns acquitted 
(Cia ad Favi iii 11) In GO ho was censor 
with L Piso, and expelled soicralof Caesar’s 
friends from the senate On the breaking 
out of the cnil war, 19, ho fled with Pompoy 
from Italy, and died m Greece before the 
battle of Pharsaha He was an augur, and 
wrote a woilc on the augural discipline, which 
ho dedicated to Cicero Ho was also dis 
tinguishcd for his legal and antiquarian know 
ledge (Cic ad Fam in 1, 9, 11 ) — 20 C Cl 
Puloher, second son of No 18, w as a legatus 
of Caesar, G8, praetor GO, and propraetor in 
Asia GG On his lotnm ho was accused of ex 
tortion by M Semlius, who was biibed to 
■drop the prosecution He died slioiily after 
wards (Cic ad Fam vuii 8 ) — 21 P 61 Pnl- 
cher, usually called Clodins and not Claudius, 
the youngest son of No 18, tlio notorious enemy 
of Cicero, and one of the most profligate cha 
rncters of a profligate ago In 70 ho scried 
under his brother in law, L Luculhis in Asia, 
but, displeased at not being treated by Luoulliis 
with the distinction he had expected, he cn 
oouraged the soldiers to mutiny' Ho then betook 
himself to lus other brother in law, Q Slarcius 
Hex, proconsul in Cihoia, and was entrusted 
by him with the command of the fleet Ho 
lell into the hands of the pirates, who, howoicr, 
■dismissed him without ransom, through fear of 
Pompoy Ho next went to Antioch, and yoincd 
the Syrians in nialnng war on the Aiabtiins 
On his return to Borne in GG ho impeached 
Catiline for extortion m his govormnont of 
Africa, but was bnbed by Catihiio to let him 
escape In G4 ho accompanied the propraetor 
L Murona to Gallia Tiansalpma, where he re 
sorted to the most nefarious methods of x>ro 
curing money In G2 he profaned the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea, which were celebrated by the 
Boman matrons in the house of Caesar, who 
was then praetor, by entering the house dis 
guised as a female musician, in order to meet 
Pompein, Caesar s wife, with whom he had an 
intrigue He was discoi ered, and next y ear, 01, 
when quaestor, was brought to trial, but obtained 
an acquittal by bribing the judges Ho had 
attempted to prove an alibi, but Cicero’s evi- 
dence showed that Clodius was with him in 
Borne only three hours before ho jiretendcd to 
Iiavo been at Inteiamna Cicero attacked Clo 
dius in the senate w ith great i ohemence In 
order to revenge himself upon Ciceio, Clolius 
was adopted into a plebeian family that ho 
might obtain the foiinidable power of a tnbuno 
of Qie plebs Ho w as tribune 68, and, supported 
by the triumvirs Caesai, Pompey, and Crassus, 
■drove Cicero into exile, but notivithstanding 
all lus efforts he w as unable to prev ent the re 
call of Ciceio m the following yeai [Ciceho] 
Li GG Clodius was aedile and attempted to 
bring his enemy Milo to trial Each had a 
large gang of gladiators in lus pay, and fiequent 
fights took place m the stieets of Borne between 
the two parties Li 68, when Clodius was a 
candidate for the praetorship, and Milo foi the 


consulship, the contests between them became 
more violent and desperate than ever At 
length, on the 20th of January, G2, Clodius and 
Milo mot, apparently by accident, on the Appian 
road near Bovillat An affray ensued between 
their followers, in which Clodius was murdered 
Tlie mob was infuriated at the death of their 
favourite , and such tumults followed at the 
bunal of Clodius, that Pompoy v ns appointed 
sole consul in order to lestoro order to the 
state For the proceedings winch followed 
see Miio The second wife of Clodius was 
the notorious PuLviA — 22 App Cl Pulcher, 
the elder son of No 20, was one of the accusers 
of Milo on the death of P Clodius, G2 — 23 App 
Cl Pulcher, brother of No 21, joined lus 
brother m prosecuting Milo As the two 
brothers both boro the praenomon Appius, it is 
probable that one of them was adopted by their 
uncle Appius [No 19 ] — 24 Sex ClodiUB, 
probably a descendant of a freedman of the 
Claudia gens, was a man of low condition, and 
the chief instiumcnt of P Clodius in nil lus 
acts of v lolence (Cic jiro Cael 82 ) On the 
death of the latter in G2, he urged on the people 
to revenge the death of his loader For his 
acts of V lolence on this occasion, he vi as brought 
to trial, was condemned, and after remaining 
m exile eight y ears, w as restored in 44 by M 
Antonins (Cic ad Att xiv 18 ) 

Claudius I , Boman empeior v u 11-Gl His 
full name was Tin Cnunius Duusus Neho 
Guivianicus Ho was the younger son of 
Drusus, the brother of the emperor Tibonus, 
and of Antonia, and was bom on August Ist, 
BC 10, at Lyons in Gaul In youth he was 
weak and sickly, and was neglected and do 
spiBcd by lus relatives When ho grow up he 
devoted the greater part of lus tune to literary 
pursuits, but was not allowed to take any part 
in public affairs (Suet Claud 2, Dio Cass 
lx 2 ) Ho had reached the age of GO, when he 
was suddenly raised by the soldiers to the 
iiniierial throne after the murdei of Caligula 
Ho proclaimed an anmesty excepting the actual 
murderers of Caligula Claudius was not cruel, 
but the wealnicBB of his character made liim 
the slave of lus wives and freedinen, and thus 
led him to consent to acts of tyranny which he 
would iiev er hav o committed of lus own accord 
He was married four times At the time of lus 
accession ho was married to lus third wife, the 
notoiiouB ValenaMossallina, who governed him 
for some years, together witli llio fieedmeii 
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Narcissus, Pallas, and others After the execu 
tion of Messalhna, 18, a fate which she richly 
merited, Claudius w as still more unfortunate m 
choosing for lus wife his niece Agiippina She 
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prevailed upon him to set aside his own son, 
Britannicus, and to adopt her son, Nero, that 
she miglit secure the succession for the latter 
Claudius soon after regretted this step, and 
was in consequence poisoned by Agnppma, 64 
— Several public works of great utility were 
evecuted bj Clandias He built, for example, 
the famous Claudian aqueduct {Aqua Claudia), 
the port of Ostin, and the emissary by which 
the water of lake Fucinus was earned into the 
nvor Lins In his reign the southern part 
of Bntam was made a Eoman province, and 
Claudius himself, though naturally timid, wished 
to make some show of military vigour, and 
went to Bntam in 43, where he remained, how- 
ever, onlj a short time, leavmg the conduct of 
the war to his generals — Claudius wrote several 
historical works, but without force or value, and 
among them were a historj of Rome from the 
death of Julius Cmsar, in 43 i olumes, and an 
Etruscan history written m Greek (Suet Claud 
41) He also devised additions to the alphabet 



Claudios I Roman Emperor A-T> 41*^ 

Ohv head of Claudius laureate On tho Toverso la tho 
head of his -wife Agrippina This coin tvos struck dn 
Rosporos during tho reign of Cotys L 

an mvorted digamma for the consonant Y , the 
left half of H for the sound of the Greek v, and 
an inverted sigma for ps These (except the 
last) appear in some inscriptions of that reign, 
but soon fell into disnse 
Claudius 11 (JI Auheltus CLiunres, sur- 
named Gormeus), Eoman emperor ad 2G8- 
270, was descended from an obscure family m 
Dardania or Hlyna, and by his militarj talents 
rose to distinction under Deems, Valerian, and 
Gbilhenns Ho succeeded to tho empire on the 
death of Gallienus (2G8), and soon after his 
accession defeated the ^einanni m the N of 
Italy Next j ear he gamed a great victory over 
an immense host of Goths near Naissus m 
Dardania, and received m consequence the sur- 
name Gothicus He died at Sirmium m 270, 
and was succeeded by Aurehan (Trebell Poll 
Claud , Zosim i 40-43 ) 

Clazomenae (al K\a^opeyal K\a(o/j.4vios 
Kehsman), an important city of Asia Mmor, 
and a member of the Ionian Dodecapolis, lay 
on the N coast of the Ionian peninsula, upon 
the gulf of Smyrna The city was sa d to have 



Coin of Clazomcnao in Asia Jlinor 
Olr Head of Apollo rev swan (sacred to Apollo and 
nbondant on tho Hermus) legend hXafo and HpojOuit 
(a magistrate s name }) dale 4th cent no 

been founded by the Colophonians under Para- 
Ins, on the site of the later towm of Chytnum, 
but to have been removed further E , as a 
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defence against the Persians, to a small island, 
which Alexander afterwards united to the mam' 
land by a causeway It was one of the -weaker 
members of the Ionian league, and was chiefly 
peopled, not by lonians, hut by Cleonaeans and 
Phhasians Under the Romans it was a free 
city It had a considerable commerce, and was 
celebrated for its temples of Apollo, Arterms, 
and Cybele, and still more as the birthplace of 
Anaxagoras (Hdfc i 142, ii 178, Pans vii 3, 
8 , Stinb p G44 , Liv xxxviii 89 ) 

Oleander {KXeavSpos) 1 Tyrant of Gela, 
reigned seven years, and was murdered b c 498 
He was succeeded by bis brother Hippocrates, 
one of whose sons was also called Oleander 
The latter was dejioBed by Gelon when he 
seized the government, 491 (Hdt ni 154 ) — 
2 A Lacedaemonian, harmost at Byzantium 
400, when the Cyrean Greeks returned from 
Asia (Xen An •n -vu) — 3 One of Alexander’s 
ofiicers, was put to death by Alexander in 
Carmania, 325, m consequence of his oppressive 

f ovemment in Media (Arr An vi 27 ) — 
A Plirygian slave, and subsequently the 
profligate favourite and mmister of Commodus 
In a tumult, occasioned by a scarcitj of (xim, 
he was killed by the mob (Dio Cass Ixii 12 ) 
Cleanthes {KKtdvBris) 1 A Stoic, bom at 
Assos m Troas about b c 300 He entered life 
as a boxer, and had only four drachmas of 1 is 
own w hen he began to study philosophy He 
first placed lumself under Crates, and then 
under Zeno, whose disciple he continued for 
nineteen years, with marvellous strength of 
purpose and endurance Stones are told of his 
talnng notes on bones and potsherds of Zeno’s 
lectures, when he was too poor to buy tablets 
or paper In order to support himself, he 
worked all mght at drawing water for gardens, 
but as he spent the whole day in philosophical 
pursuits, and had no visible means of support, 
he was summoned before the Areiopagus to 
account for his way of living The jmlgeB were 
BO delighted by the evidence of industry which 
he produced, that they voted lum ten mmne, 
though Zeno would not permit lum to accept 
them He was naturally slow, but his iron 
industry overcame all difficulties, and on the 
death of Zeno in 2G3, Cleanthes succeeded him 
in his school He died about 220, at the age of 
80, of voluntary starvation He placed especial 
value on strength of -will {rdyos, ivrovla, larxvs), 
making it the source of all virtues, which Zeno 
sought rather m e^pdiaiais, and Chrysippus ui 
<rotpla A hymn of his to Zeus is still extant, 
and contams some striking sentiments Edited 
by Sturz, 1785, and Mersdorf, Lips 1835 — 
2 A painter of Connth, m the 6th cent b c 
Though Phny mentions him among the m 
ventors of linear drawing, he seems to come 
after Eephantus Strabo mentions two pamt- 
ings of his m the temple of Artemis (Phn 
XXXV 15, Strab p 343, Athen p 84G, Diet 
Anl B V Pictura ) 

Clearchus {KAcapxos) 1 A Spartan, distm- 
guished himself in several important commands 
durmg the latter part of the Peloponnesian war, 
and at the close of it persuaded the Spartans 
to send lum as harmost to Byzantium, to pro 
teot the Greeks m that quarter against the 
Thracians But having been recalled by the 
Ephors, and refnsmg to obey their orders, he 
was condemned to death He thereupon 
crossed over to Gyms, collected for him a 
large force of Greek mercenaries, and marched 
■with him mto Upper Asia, 401, m order to de 
throne Artaxerxes, being the only Greek who> 
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was aware of the prince’s real object After | 
the battle of Cunaxa and the death of Cyrus, 
Clearchus and tlio other Greek generals were 
made prisoners by the treachery of Tisso- 
phemes, and were put to death (Xen Anai i 
u , Dioi XIV 12, 22) — 2 A citizen of HeraclCa 
on the Euxnie, obtained the tyranny of lus 
native town, B c 3G5, by putting himself at the 
head of the popular partj He gov erned with 
cruelty, and was assassinated 358, after a reign 
of tw elve j ears He is said to hai e been a pupil 
both of Plato and Isocrates (Diod xv 81, 
Athen p 85) — 3 Of Soli, one of-Instotle’spu 
pils, author of a number of works, none of 
which are extant, on \ anous subjects (Athen 
pp i, 255, 399, G48, 697) — 4 An Athenian poet 
of the New Comedy, whose time is unknown 
(Athen p 426) 

Cleinias [Clixi is ] 

Clemens 1 T Flavius, consul k d 95, son 
of the brother of Vespasian, married DoniitiUa, 
the daughter of Vespasian, and w as put to death 
by Domitian on a charge of ’ atheism ' — that is, 
Christianity (Suet Dojn 15 , Dio Cass. Ixvii 
14) [DourriLLA.] — 2 Eomanus, bishop of 
Rome at the end of the first century (Dicf o/ 
GJiristian Biog) — 3 Alexandrinns, a dis 
tmguished Cliristian ivTiter, died about am 220 
(Diet of Christian Biog ) 

CleohiB [Biton ] 

Cleohuline (hAeofioA/yTj), or Cleobule (KAeo 
povXri), daughter of Cleobulus of Lindus, cele 
brated for her composition of riddles , to her 
IS ascribed a well-known one on the subject of 
the year — ‘ A father has tweh e children, and 
each of these tliirtj daughteis, on one side 
w hite, and on the other side black, and though 
immortal they all die ’ (Diog Laert i 89 ) 

Cleobulus (KAed^ouAor), one of the Seren 
Sages, of Lindus in Rhodes, son of Evagoras, 
lived about b c 580 He wrote lyric poems, as 
well as riddles, he was said by some to have 
been the author of the riddle on the year, gene 
rally attributed to his daughter Cleohuline 
He was greatly distinguished for strength and 
beauty of person (Diog Laert i 89-98 ) 

Cleochares (KA€oxapU^)j Greek orator of 
Myrlea in Bithynia, contemporan with the 
orator Demochares and the philosopher Arces 
lias, towards the close of the 3rd century b c 
(Strab p 5()(>) 

Cleombrotus (KAedpfipoTos) 1 SonofAnax 
andndes, king of Sparta, became regent after 
the battle of Thermopy lae b c 480, for Phst- 
archus, infant son of Leonidas, but died in the 
same year, and was sueceeded m the regency 
by his son Pausamas (Hdt i 41, viii 71, ix 
10) — 2 I King of Sparti, son of Pausnnios, 
succeeded his brother Agesipohs I , and reigned 
B c 880-371 He commanded the Spartan troops 
several tunes agamst the Thebans, and fell 
fighting bravely at the battle of Leuctra (371) 
(&n Sell V 4,15, VI 1, Pans ix 13, 2) — 
3 n King of Sparta, son m law of Leonidas IT , 
m whose place he was made king by the party 
of Agis rV about 243 On the return of Leom 
das, Cleombrotus was deposed and binished to 
Tegea, about 240 (Pint Agis, 11-17) —4 An 
Academic philosopher of Ambracia, said to have 
killed himself, after reading tlie Phacdo of 
Plato , not tliat he had any suffeimgs to escape 
from, but that he might exchange this life for a 
better (Cic Tusc i 34, 84 , Lucian, Phtlop 1 ) 

Clcomedes (KAeojupBus) 1 Of the island As 
typolaea, an athlete of gigantic strength, who is 
said, m his anger with the judges at the Olym 
pic games, to have shaken down tlie pillars 
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which supported a roof (Pans vi 9) — 2 A Greek 
mathematician, piobably lived in the 2nd and 
Srd centuries of the Christian era , the author of 
a Greek treatise in two books on The Circular 
Theory of the Heavenly Bodies (KvkKiktis 
O eciipias Meretipevy Bi/SAia 5vo), which is still 
extant It is lather an exposition of the system 
of the unii erse than of the geometrical prm 
ciples of astronomy Edited by Balfour, Bnr- 
digal 1G05 , by Bake, Lugd Bat 1820 , and by 
Schmidt, Lips 1882 

Cleomenes (KA^o/ieiijs) 1 Kang of Sparta, 
son of Anaxandi ides, reigned B c 520-491 He 
was a man of an entei prising but w ild character 
Hib greatest exploit was his defeat of the 
Argil es, in which GOOD Argil e citizens fell , 
but the date of this event is doubtful In 610 
he commanded the forces by whose assistance 
Htppias was driven from Athens, and not long 
after he assisted Isagoras and the aristocratical 
party, against Clisthenes He exjielled 700 
famihes opposed to Isagoras, and tried to abolish 
the senate , the populace rose, and Cleomenes 
and Isagoras were forced to tal^e lefugo in the 
acropolis, whence they were allowed to depart 
ivith their Spartan troops under a truce, but 
their Athenian adherents weie put to death 
(Hdt i 64-91, Aiistot ’A0 iroA 19, 20) Ari 
ST iGOKvs tned to bribe him to assist the 
lomans, but failed, ow mg it w is said to the 
rebuke of Gorgo, the little daughter of Cleo 
menes (Hdt vn 239) By biibmg the priestess 
at Delphi, he effected the deposition of lus col 
league Dcuar-vtus, 491 Soon afterwards he 
was seized with madness and killed himself 
(Hdt n 75) — 2 King of Spaita, son of Cleom- 
brotus I , reigned 870-309 , but during this long 
period w e have no mfonnation about liim of any 
importance (Diod xx 29) — 3 King of Sparta, 
son of Leonidas IL, reigued 23G-222 AVlulo 
stdl young, he married Agiatis, the widow of 
Agis rV , and following the example of the 
latter, he endeai oured to restore the ancient 
Spartan constitution, and to regenerate the 
Spartan character He was endowed with a 
noble mind, strengtliened and purified by pliilo 
Sophy, and possessed great energy of purpose 
He desired to unite Spaita to the Achaean 
League, but stipulated for the chief direction of 
the Peloponnesian states It is probcblc that 
if Aratns had consented to this the Confedera- 
tion would have been strong enough to resist 
Macedonia, but unfortunateli he lefused to 
admit the pretensions of Spaita , and a war be 
tween Sparta and the League follow ed, in which 
Cleomenes was successful Hai lug thus gained 
military renoivn, he felt himself sufficiently 
strong m the winter of 22G-225 to put the 
Eplioi-s to death and restore the ancient consti 
tntion The Achaeans now called in the aid of 
Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, and for 
the next three y ears Cleomenes carried on war 
agamst their united forces He was at lorgUi 
completely defeated at the battle of Sellasia 
(222), and fled to Egipt, where he was kindly 
received by Ptolemy Euergetes, but on the 
death of that king he was imprisoned by his 
successor Philopator He escaped from prison, 
and attempted to raise an insurrection, but 
finding no one jom him, he killed himself, 210 
(Polyb 11 V, Pint Cleoni,Arat) 

Cleomenes 1 A Greek of Naucratis in 
Egypt, appomted by Alexander the Groat 
nomorch of the Arabian district (vdpos) of 
Egypt, and receiier of the tribute from tlie 
districts of Egypt, b c 331 His rajiacity know 
no bounds, and he coUocted immense wealth by 
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Tiis extortions After Alexander’s death, he was 
put to death by Ptolemy, who took possession oi 
Ins treasures (Arnan, iii o , Diod xinii 14 ) — 
2 A sculptor, the author of a group of Bacchun 
tes (Plin \xxvi 83), possibly the same Cleo 
menes as the sculptor \\ hose name appears on 
' the so called Gerinamcus, in the Louvre, which 
18 a Roman of the early empire, represented as 
Hermes Logins The famous statue called the 
Venus c7e’ ifcrhct,at Florence [p 80], has com- 
monlj been attributed to Cleomenes, on the 
■strength of an inscription on the base, which 
states it to be the nork of ‘Cleomenes, son of 
Apollodorus of Athens’ Michaelis, howeier 
(ArcJi Ztg 1880), argues that the inscription 
dates only from the seventeenth century, and 
his opinion is adopted by the best critics 

Cleon {K\eoiv), son of Cleanetus, was on 
gmnlly a tanner, and first came fonvard m pub 
lie as an opponent of Pericles On the death of 
this great man, n c 429, Cleon became the 
favounte of the people, and for about six jears 
of the Peloponnesian war (428-422) was the 
head of the partj opposed to peace Ho is 
represented bj Aristophanes as a demagogue of 
the lowest kind, mean, ignorant, coiiardly, 
and lenal, and this view of his character is 
confirmed by Thucydides But much weight 
cannot be attached to the satire of the poet, who 
was not only on the anstocratic side in polities, 
but also had a quarrel w ith Cleon for the com 
plaint laid against t\\o Babylomam , and the 
usual impartialitj of the lustonan may hai e 
been warped by the sentence of Ins banishment, 
if it be true, as has been conjectured w ith great 
probability, that it was tlirougli Cleon that 
Thucydides was sent into exile But the facts 
-which were bejond dispute seem to mdicate 
violence in his political attacks, cruelty (in his 
■speeches on the Mytilenaeans, Thue iii 80), and 
n boastful self confidence, which made him as 
Bume commands for which he was incompetent, 
as at Pylos and Amptupolis It is impossible 
therefore, to regard him ns a statesman of high 
character, though he had more merit probably 
than Thucjdides and Aristophanes allow Jura 
Cleon may be considered as the representatiie 
of the middle classes of Athens, and bj his 
ready, though somewhat coarse, eloquence, 
gained great influence over them In 427 he 
strongly adiocated in the assembly that the 
Mytilenaeans should be put to death In 424 
he obtained his greatest glory bj taking prison 
ers the Spartans in the island of Sphacteno, 
■and bnngmg them in safety to Athens Puffed 
up by this success, ho obtained the command of 
ai. Athenian army, to oppose Brasidos in 
Tiirace , but he was defeated bj Brosidas, under 
the walls of Amphipohs, and fell in tlie battle, 
422 (Thnc iv 21-39, i 2-10) — The chief attack 
•of Aristophanes upon Cleon was in the Kmglds 
(424), in winch Cleon figures ns an actual dra- 
matis persona, and, in default of an artificer 
bold enough to make the mask, was lepresented 
by the poet himself with his face smeared with 
wine lees 

Cleonae (KAeoivaf K\tcova7os) 1 An an 
cient town in Argolis, on the road from Corinth 
to Argos, on a nver of the same name which 
flows into the Corinthian gulf, and at the foot 
of Mt Apesas, said to have been built by 
Cleones, son of Pelops (U n 570 , Strab 
p 877) — 2 A town m the peninsula Athos in 
Chalcidice — 3 [Hiasipolis ] 

Cleonymus (KAeii lai/ios) 1 An Athenian, fre 
quentlj attacked bj Aristophanes ns a pestilent 
■demagogue (Arh 88, JBq 953, Vesp, 19, <Lc ) 
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— 2 A Spartan, son of Sphodnas, mucli be- 
loved by Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus he 
fell at Lenctra, b c 871 (Plat Ages 25, 28 , 
Xen Sell r 4, 25) — 3 Younger son of Cleo- 
menes IL, long of Sparta, was excluded from 
the tlirone on his father’s death, 809, in conse- 
quence of lus -nolent and tyrannical temper 
In 303 he crossed or er to Italy to assist the 
Tarentmes against the Lucanians He after- 
wards wrtlidrewfrom Italy, and seized Corcyra , 
and in 272 he innted Pynhus to attempt the 
conquest of Sparta (Diod xx 104 , Liv x 2 , 
Strab p 280, cf Acrotatus) 

Cleopatra (KAeoirdTpa) 1 (Mj th ) Daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa, and wrfe of Meleager, is 
said to bar e hanged herself after her husband’s 
death, or to liar e died of grief Her real name 
war, Alcrone [Meleager] — 2 (Hist) Niece 
of Attolus, mnrned Pluhp, b c 837, on whose 
murder she rvns put to death by OLYMPErs — 
3 Daughter of Plulip and Olympias, and sister 
of Alexander the Great, married Alexander, 
king of Epirus, 830 It rr as at the celebration 
of her nuptials that Philip rv as murdered Her 
husband died 320 After the death of her 
brother she rvas sought m marriage by sereral 
of hiB generals, and at length promised to 
marry Ptolemy , but having attempted to 
escape from Sardis, w here she had been for j ears 
in a sort of honourable captivity, she was 
assassinated by Antigonus (Diod x^nii 23, 
\x 87 ) — 4 Daughter of Antiochus HI the 
Great, married Ptolemy V Epiphanes, 198 — 

5 Daughter of Ptolemy V Epiphanes and 
No 4, manned her biother Ptolemy VI Philo- 
metor, and on his death, 140, her other biotlier 
Ptolemy VL Physcon She w as soon afterwards 
divorced by Physcon, and fled mto Syiia — 

6 Daughtei of Ptolemy VI Philometor and of 
No 6, niamed first Alexander Balas (160), the 
Syrian usurper, and on his death Demetrius 
Nicntor During the captivuty of the latter in 
Partliia, jealous of the connexion which he 
there foi’med with Rhodogune, the Parthian 
princess, she married Antiochus IHI Sidetes, 
his brother, and also murdered Demetrius on 
his return She likewise murdered Seleuous, 
her son by Nicator, who on his father’s death 
assumed the government without her consent 
Her other son by Nicator, Antiochus VTH 
Grypus, succeeded to the throne (125) through 
her influence , and he compelled her to drink 
the poison w hich she had prepared for him also 



Cleopatra Oio C) 

Otr heads of Cleopatra and her eon Antiochus t lU Orv 
pUB rcc cngle— legend 11^21 \EQ2 ANTIOXOy BA21 MZ2H2 
KAEOn\TPAr 

[Aetiochus Vm ] She had a son by Sidctes, 
Antiochus IX , sumamed Cyzicenus (Just, 
xxxix 1 , Appian, Sr/r Cfl ) — 7 Another 
daughter of Ptolemy VT Philometor and No 
6, married her uncle Physcon, when be di- 
vorced her mother On the death of Physcon 
she reign ed in conjunction with her elder son, 
Ptolemy VHL Lathyms, and then in conjunc- 
tion with her y ounger son, Alexander She was 
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put to death by the latter in 89 — 8 Daughter he died in her arms She then tried to gain 
of Ptolemy Physcon and No 7, married first the love of Augustus, but her charms failed to 
her brother Ptolemy VUI Lathyrus, and next soften his colder heart Seeing that he de 
Antiochus IX Cyzicenus She was put to death temuned to carry her captii e to Rome, she put 
by Tryphaena, her own sister, wife of Antiochus an end to her own hfe, either by the poison of 
Grypus — 9 Usually called Selene, another an asp or by a poisoned comb, the former suppo 
daughter of Ptolemy Physcon, married first hei sition bemg adopted by most writers She died 
brother Lathyrus (on her sister No 8 being in the S9th year of her age (b c 80), and with i 
divoiced), secondly Antiochus XL Epiphanes, her ended the dynasty of the Ptolemies in 
and thirdly Antiochus X Eusebes — 10 Daugh- Egypt, which was now made a 'Roman pro 
ter of Ptolemy Vm Lathyrus, usually called \ince (Plut Ant 29-85, Dio Cass shx-h) — 
Berenice (Berenice, No 4] — 11 Eldest 12 Daughtei of Antony and No 11, bom with 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, celebrated for her her twin brother Alexander in 40, along with 
beauty and fascination, was 17 at the death of whom she was earned to Rome after the death 
her father (51), who appointed her hen of his of her parents Augustus married her to Juba, 
kingdom in conjunction with her younger king of Numidia (Dio Cass h 15 , Pint Ant 
brother, Ptolemy, whom she was to marry She 87) — 13 A daughter of Mitlindates, married, 
was expelled from the throne by Pothinus and Tigrones, king of Aimenia ’ ^ 

AchiUas, his guordians She retreated into Cleopatris [Arsinoe, No 6] 

Syria, and there collected an army with which Cleophantus {K\e6<pavros) 1 A Greek phy 
she was prepaimg to enter Egypt, when Caesar sician early in the third century b c He is 
amved in Egypt m pursuit of Pompey, 47 mentioned for his use of wine as a remedy 
(Caes J3 G lu 103, 107) Her charms gained (Phn xx 81 ) — 2 A physician of a much later 
for her the support of Caesar, who replaced her date mentioned in the Glueivtius of Cicero 
on the tlirone m conjunction with her brother Cleophon(KA6o0£!jv), an Athenian demagogue. 
This led to the Alexandrine war, in the course of obscure, and, according to Aristophanes, of 
of winch young Ptolemy perished {Bell Alex Thracian ongin, veliemently opposed peace with 
81 , Dio Cass xlii 43) Cleopatra thus ob Sparta in the latter end of the Peloponnesian 
tamed the undivided rule She was, however, war During the siege of Athens by Lysander, 
associated by Caesar with another brother of b c 404, he w as brought to trial by the aristo- 

cratical party, and was condemned and 
put to death (Anstoph Ban 677 , Xen 
Hell 1 7,J10) 

Cleostratus (KXf6a-rpaTos) 1 An 
astronomer of Tenedos, said to have 
mtroduced the diMsion of the Zodiac 
into signs, probably lived between b o 
548 and 482 (Plm ii 81 ) — 2 A youth 
of Thespiae who, when a dragon was 
devastatmg his coimtry, armed himself 
in a coat of mail with spikes projectmg 
Horn It, and offered himself to the dra 
Cleopatra (No 11) gon, whom he destroyed by the sacrifice 

OiiE head oi Cleopatra rcc eagle— legend AisAifOMTaji lEPAi ofhisownlife The name of ‘ Dehverer ’ 
\EYNOY In the field the monogram ]^| and the date LNE= (iracoTlJs) WaS, however, given, not tO 
SS D c (The head ot Cleopatra also appears on a coin ol M An lym Jjyt 2eU8 (Pans IX 26, 7 ) 
toniusfignredonpsc) Clevnm, also Glevum and Glebon 

the same name, and still quite a child, to whom {Gloucester), a Roman colony in Britain 
she was also nominally mamed She had a Glides (at KAelSer G S Andre), ‘ the Keys,’ 
son by Caesar, called Caesaiuon, and shs after- a promontory on the NE ot Cyprus, with two 
wards foUowed him to Rome, where she appears islands of the same name lymg off it 
to have been at the time of his death, 44 She Climax (KATjaa^ JSkder), the name applied 
then returned to Egypt, and in 41 she met An to the W termination of the Taurus range, 
tony m Cilicia She was now m her 28th year, which extends along the "W coast of the Pam 
and in the perfection of matured beauty, which, phyhan Gulf, N of Phaselis in Lycia Alexan- 
in conjunction with her talents and eloquence, der made a road between it and the sea It 
completely won the heart of Antony, who hence was m fact a name applied to a narrow pass over 
forth appears as her devoted lover and slave a ridge here and elsewhere 
Ho returned with her to Egypt, but was obliged Clmberrum [Ausci ] 

to leav e her for a short time, in order to marry Clinias (KAsmlar) 1 Father of the famous 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus But Octavia Alcibiades, fought at Artemisium b c 430, m a 
was never able to gam his affections , he soon ship built and manned at bis own expense he 
deserted his wife and returned to Cleopatra, fell 447, at the battle of Coronea — 2 A younger 
upon whom he conferred the most extravagant brother of Alcibiades —3 Father of Aratus of 
titles and honours In the war between Angus Sicyon, was murdered by Abantidas, who seized 
tus and Antony, Cleopatra occompamed her the tyranny, 264 — 4 A Pythagorean plulo 
lov or, and was present at the battle of Actium sophei, of Torentum, a contemporary and friend 
(31), in the midst of which she retreated with of Plato 
her fleet, and thus hastened the loss of the day Clio [Musae ] 

She fled to Alexandria, where she was jomed by Clisthenes (KAricrflei^ijj) 1 Tyrant of Sicyon 
Antony SeemgAntony’Bfortunesdesperate,Bhe In b c 595, he aided the Amphictyons in the 
entered into negotiations with Augustus, and sacred war agamst Cirrha, wluch ended, after 
promised to make away with Antony She fled ten years, in the destruction of the guilty city 
to a mausoleum she had built, and then caused He was possessed by an anti Donan spirit, 
a report of her death to be spread Antony, which led him to give contemptuous names to 
resolving not to survive her, stabbed himself, the Donan tnbes The Hylleis, Dymanes, and 
and was drawn up into the mausoleum, where Pamphyh he changed to Hyatae, Ghoireatae, 






CLITAECHUS 

aad Oneatae (Pigs and Asses) In the same 
feeling he made war on Argos, apparently with 
success, and feuppressed the rhapsodists of 
Homer, because they told of the glories of the 
Argires His death cannot be placed earlier 
than 532, in which year he won the victory m 
the chariot race at the Pj-thian games (Hdt 
V C7, Thnc i 18) His daugnter Agorista was 
given in marriage to Hegacles the Alcmaeonid 
Tlie famous anecdote of the marriage feast is 
told m Hdt vi 125 — 2 An Athenian, son of 
Megacles and Agarista, and grandson of No 1, 
appears as the head of the Alcmaeonid elan on 
the banishment of the Pisistratidae He was 
opposed b} Isagoras and the great bod 5 of the 
nobles, to whom the Solonian constitution gave 
all political power Chsthenes, as Herodotus 
says, toot the people mto partnership, and m 
his reforms aimed at placing the constitution 
on a democratic basis, so that he was the real 
founder of Athenian democracy Aristotle calls 
his reforms the fifth change of constitution 
m Athenian lustory they consisted in (1) the 
abolition of the four ancient tribes and the 
estabhshment of ten tribes, with a further sub 
division into denies, which became the local 
units m political arrangements In all this he 
desired to get rid of old associations Prom the 
number of ten tribes followed the number 600 
for the Boule, (2) he intioduced the law of 
ostracism as a machinery for getting nd of a 
violent partv leader wnthout civil war , (3) he 
re-established election by lot , (4) he so arranged 
the Hehaea as to give greater judicial power to 
all citizens (Diet of Ani art Dicastes) Isa 
goras and his party called in the aid of the Spar- 
tans, but were defeated [see Cleojiekes], and 
Clisthenes, w ho had retired for a time, when the 
Spartans demanded the ejipulsion of the ac- 
cursed Alcinaeonids, was lecalled and made 
good his reforms, b c 508 Nothing certain is 
hnown of his after life fHdt v 03-73, vi 131 , 
Anstot ’A8 roA 20, 21, 41, Diet Ant s w 
Boule, Demns, Exsihum, Tubus) — 3 An Athe 
man, whose foppery and effemmate profligacy 
brought him under the la=h of Aristophanes 
[Nuh 854, Thesm 574) 

Clitarchus {KXdrapxos) 1 Tyrant of Ere- 
tna in Euboea, was suppoited by Phdip against 
the Athenians, but was espelled from Eretria 
by Phocion, b c 841 (Dem Fhil in 125 , 
Plut PJioc IS, Dem 17) — 2 Son of the his 
tonan Dinon, accompanied Alevander the Great 
m his Asiatic expedition, and wrote a history of 
it This work was deficiency in veracity and 
inflated m style, but appears neveitheless to 
have been much read, owing to the interest of 
his narratne His work was largely used by 
Curtins and Diodorus (Qumtil x 1, 74 , Cic 
Brut 11,42, de Deg i 2, Plut Them 27) 
Clitemuni or Clitemia (Chtemlnus), a town 
of the Prentani, in the tenitory of Lannum 
Clitomachus (KKeirSfiaxos), a Carthaginian 
by birth, and called Hasdinbal m his own coun- 
try, came to Athens in the fortieth year of his 
age, and there studied under Corneades, on 
whose death he became the head of the New 
Academy, b c 129 Of his works, which 
amounted to 400 books, only a few titles are 
presened His mam object in writing them 
was to make laiowTi the philosophy of his master 
Cameades When Carthage was taken in 14C, 
he wrote a work to console his countrymen 
Clitor 01 Chtorium (KAelrcop KKetrSpios 
near Khturas, Eu ), a town in the N of Arcadia 
on a nver of the same name, a tributary of the 
Aroonins it w as traditionally founded by Azan, 
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and was part of the Azaman district it had 
temples of Demeter, Asclepius, and Eileithyia , 
and a temple of the Dioscun half a mile from 
the gates (Pans viii 4, 21) There was a 
fountam in the neighbourhood, the waters of 
which are said to have given to persons who 
drank of them a dislike for wine (Ov Met xv 
822, Athen p 43) It jomed the Achaean 
League and bravely repelled the Aetolians 
(Polyb iv 18) 

Clitnmnns (Chtumno), n small iivei m Um 
bria, sprmgs from a beautiful rock in a grove of 
cypress trees, where was a sanctuary of the god 
ChtumnuB, and falls into the Tinia, a tributary 
of the Tiber The vaUev of the Clitumnuswas 
famed for a breed of white cattle (Verg Geoi g 
u 146 , Prop 11 19 , Juv xii 13 ) 

Clltus (KAeTror or KAeirdj) 1 Son of Bar- 
dylis, king of Ulyria, defeated by Alexander the 
Great, b c 835 — 2 A Macedonian, one of 
Alexander’s generals and fnends, surnamed the 
Black (MeAor) He saved Alexander’s hfe at 
the battle of Granicus, 834 In 328 he was slam 
by Alexander at a banquet, when both parties 
were heated with wine, and Chtns had provoked 
the king’s resentment by a taunt ^exander 
was mconsolable at his friend’s death [Alex 
AKDEn ] — 3 Another of Alexander’s ofiicers, sur 
named the White (AevuSs) to distmgmsh him 
from the above (Arrian, Anab vii 12) — 4 An 
officer who commanded the Macedonian fleet 
for Antipater m the Lamian war, 328, and 
defeated the Athenian fleet In 821, he ob 
tamed from Antipater the satrapy of Lydia, 
from which he was expelled by Antigonus, 819 
He afterwards commanded the fleet of Poly- 
sperchon, and was at first successful, but Ins 
ships were subsequently destioyed bv Antigo 
nus, and he was killed on shore, 818 (Diod 
will 16, 89, 52, 72 ) 

Gloaclna oi Cluacina, the ‘ Purifier ’ (from 
cloare or duel e, ‘to wash’ or ‘purity '), a sur- 
name of Venus 
C lodius [Claudius ] 

ClodiuB, Alblnns [Albinus ] 

ClodiuB Iffacer [M\cer] 

Cloella, a Eoman virgm, one of the hostages 
given to Poisena, escaped from the Etruscan 
camp, and swam across tho Tiber to Eome 
She was sent back by the Eomans to Porsena, 
who was so struck with her gallant deed, that 
he not only set her at liberty, but allowed her 
to take -with her a part of the hostages He 
also lenarded her with a horse adorned with 
splendid trappings, and the Eomans with the 
statue of a woman on horseback, which was 
erected in the Sacred Way (Liv ii 18,Dionys 
V 83, Verg Aen nii 651) 

Cloella or CluIUa Gens, of Alban origin, 
said to have been recened among the patricians 
on the destruction of Alba A fen of its 
members with the surname Siculus obtamed 
the consulship in the early y ears of the republic 
Clonas (KAovfiv), of Thebes, a poet, and one 
of the earliest musicians of Greece, probably 
lived about B o 620 In music he is noticeable 
for composmg hymns for a flute accompam 
ment, instead of the accompaniment of the 
cithari (Pans x 7, 3, Teepandeb ) 

Clonius (KA6vios), leadei of the Boeotians m 
the war against Troy, slam by Agenor {II ii 
495, w 340, Diod iv 07) 

Clota Aestuarium {Frith of Clyde), on the 
W coast of Scotland 
Clotho [MomiE ] 

Cluentius Habitus, A , of Lannum, accused 
in B c 74 his stepfather, Statius Albius Oppia 

E 
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nicus, of banng attemiited to procure his death i 
hy poison Oppianicus as condemned, and 
it was generally believ ed that the judges had 
been bribed by Cluentius In GG, Cluentius 
was himself accused b> j oung Oppianicus, son 
of Statius Albius who had died in the interval, 
of three acts of poisoning He was defended 
bj Ciceio in tlie brilliant oiatiou still extant, 
and acquitted Quintilian (ii 17, 21) speaks of 
Cicero having boasted that he misled the 
judices 

Clunla (Eu on a hill between Conma del 
Condo and Fcnnalha de Castro), a town of the 
Arevacae in Hispania Tanaconensis, and a 
Koman colony 

Clupea or Clypea [Aspis ] 

Clusium (CluslnuE Chiusi), one of the most 
powerful of tlie 12 Etiuscan cities, situated 
on an eminence above the river Clams, and 
SW of the Laous Clusinus (L dt Clmtsi), 
(Strab p 22G) It was more anciently called 
Gamers or Camars, whence we maj conclude 
that it was founded by the Umbrian race of the 
Camertes It was the rojal residence of 
Porsena, and at Porjgio Gajclla, three miles 
NNE of Clitusi isahilljin w Inch can be traced 
the remains of the celebrated sepiilclire of this 
king m the form of a labyrinth (Diet of Ant 
art Lahynnilius) Subsequent!} Clusium was 
in alliance 1X1411 the Eoniaiis, b} whom it was 
legorded as a bnlwaik against the Gauls Its 
siege b} the Gauls, n c 891, led, as is well 
known, to the capture of Eonic itself by the 
Gauls Clusium probably became a Homan 
colon} , since Phnv (m 62) speaks of Clusim 
Veteres et Novi In its neighbourhood were 
cold baths (Hor Ep i 16, 9) 

Cluslus (Chtese), a rner in Cisalpine Gaul, 
a tributary of the Ollius, and the boundary be 
tween the Cenomani and Insubres (Pol ii 82) 

CluviuB, a famil} of Campanian origin, of 
which the most important person was M 
Cluvius Eufus, consul suflectus aj) 45, and 
governor of Spam under Galba, 09, on whose 
death he espoused the cause of ViteUius He 
was a historian, and wrote an account of the 
tunes of Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vitelhus (Tac 
Etst 1 8, 11 65, IV 43, Ann xiii 20, xn 2, 
Phn Ep IX 19 ) It IS probable that Ins writ 
mgs were a chief souico of information for 
Tacitus, Plutarch and Suetonius as regards the 
abo\ e mentioned reigns 

Clymene (KKopivt]) 1 Daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and wife of lapetus, to whom she 
bore Atlas, Prometheus, and others (Hes Th 
351,507, Verg Georg iv 845) — 2 Daughter 
of Iphis or Minvas, wife of Ph}lacus or Cepha- 
lus, to whom she bore Ipluclus and Alcimede 
According to Hesiod and othe's she was the 
mother of Phaeton by Helios (Pans x 29, 
Od XI 325 , Apollod ni 9 ) — 3 A companion of 
Helena, with whom she was carried off by Paris 
{II III 144) 

Clytaemnestra {KXvratpidjarpa), daughter 
of Tyndareus and Leda, sister of Castor, and 
half sister of Pollux and Helena She was 
married to Agamemnon Durmg her husband’s 
absence at Troy she hved in adultery with 
Aegisthus, and on Agamemnon’s return to 
Mycenae she murdered him with the help of 
Aegisthus [Agaoeeitnon ] She was subse 
quently put to death by her son Orestes, who 
thus avenged the murder of his father For 
details see Orestes 

Cnenus (Kvrjfxis, Spaitia), a range of moun 
tains on the frontiers of Phocis and Loens, 
from which the N Locrians were called Epi 


CNOSUS 

cnemidii A blanch of those mountains inns 
out into the sea, fonmng the promontorv 
Cnemldes (Kpij^uTScs), with a town of the same 
name upon it, opposite the promontory 
Cenaeum in Euboea (Strab pp 410, 42G ) 
CnemuB {Knjpos), Spartan admiral in n c 
430, when he made a descent upon Zacvnthus 
Li the following year he opciated without 
succe_sB against Phonnio (Thuc ii 00, 80 ) 
CnlduB or Gnidus (Ki'fooy Ketoios Eu at 
Cape Krio), a celebrated city of Asia Minor, 
on the promontor} of Triopium on the coast 
of Cana, was a Lacedaemonian colon}, and 
the chief city of the Donan Hexapohs It 
was built partly on the mainland and partly 
on an island joined to the coast bi a cause 
way, and had two harbours It had a con 
siderable commerce, and it was resorted to 
by travellers fiom all parts of the cndised 
world, tliat the} might see the statue of 
Aphrodite by Praxiteles, which stood in her 
temple here The cit} possessed also temples 



of Apollo and Poseidon The great naxnl 
defeat of Pisander bx Conoii (b c 894) took 
place off Cnidus Pliny mentions it as a free 
city (v 104) Among the celebrated natives 
of the cit} were Ctesns, Eudoxus, Sostratus, 
and Agatharclndes It is said to haie been 
also called, at an early period, Tnopia, from 
its founder Triopas, and, in later times. 
Stadia (Strab p 65G, Paus v 24, 7, vni 
30, X 11) 

CnoBUB or Ghobub, subsequentlx Cnossus or 
GnoBBUB {KvwaSs, Fi'airJy, Kvaicrcrds, rvwiTa'6s 
Kvii(rios, Kycicrffios Mai.ro TeiKho), an an 
cient town of Crete, and the capital of kmg 
Minos, was situated m a fertile country on the 
nver Gaeratns (which was originnll} the name 
of tlie town), at a short distance from the 
N coast It was at an early time colomsed 



Coin of CnoauE 

Obv Head of Hera vrith -wrcaUi of flowers rrv laby 
rmth spear head and thunderbolt (for Zeus) Coin of 
dth cent B c 

by Dorians, and from it Dorian mstitutions 
spread over the island Its power was weak 
ened by the growing importance of Gortyn 
and Cydonia, and these towns, when unitM, 
were more than a match foi Cnosus — Cnosus 
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IS froqwentlv nioiitioiicfi In llie poets m con^c , 
(jvieiice of its eomiOMon uith tlinos, Vimdiie, , 
the Minotaur and the Labiniuli mid thf* 
adjective Ciiosiiis Cno-sius or Giiossius is frt ^ 
quontU u-'Od ns eqimalciit to Cut in Iht 
mnrriice of Zeus ivitli Hira was tchhratid as | 
an anminl ftstnaf, and Hem appiii- on ^h'’ ' 
coins as a bride (Of? viv li?, isfrnb p 477, 
Pohb n r.S Died i 81 ) i 

Cobus or Cohibns (Ka/Snr), a ruerof \sii 
flnwinp from tlio Caucasus into the L side of , 
the Huiinc 

Cocalns (ha),aAorl king of Sicili, rccenod 
DnednJus on Ins flight from CreU and iiith 
the help of hts daughters put ''linos to death, | 
wiicn the latter came in jnirsiiil of l)i daltis ^ 
(Diod jv 78 80 Hig rno 44, Puis m 41 ^ 

Cocceitrs Nervr (Krn\\] 

Cocho (Ka a citt on the Tignas iieirCfe | 
siphon 

Cocinthiim or Cocuttnm (Pimtn ih S'llo) 
a x'romontorv on the ■sE of Br ittiuiii in 
Italy, with a toivn of the same mine npo i it 
(Pol 11 14) 

Codes, Horiitlns — tint is Hoiatnis tli.^ 
‘oneoved’ — a hero of tin* old Boinan lu.s le 
said to hare defend* d the ''ublinan bridge 
along iMth Sp Lartiiis md f Henninius 
against tho iiliol* Etruscin anna undei 
Porseiia, ahilo the Boiiiaiis biolt (loan th, 
brdgc bcbind them 7\ hen the aorl was 
neirlv finished Homtiiis t-eiit back h s two 
conipamoiis As soo i as tlu bridge a is unite 
dfstroied he plunged into tbe stream and snain 
r cross 10 the ci \ in safe*\ amid th arroii'i'f 
the tnenn Tlie state riufd a st itue to his 
liomiur, wliichwns plicfd in the Coimtiuni, and 
allm td liiiii as mueh lend as he could plough 
round in one daj Pedjbius r lates that Hora 
tius defendeel tho liridtt alone, md p<nRli(d in 
the river (Lu it 10 Diotns i 24, Pint 
J’ophe 10, Pohb ai r>', Gil! u 8 1 
CocoBsates a people in Aqnitniiia lueiitioned 
witli the Tarbf 111 (Cacs Jl Cr iii 27) 

Cocjllnin (Kom'Xio ), an Aeolian cite m 
Jlys a whose inliabilniits (KosjXT-ai) are m'li 
‘loiied ba Xfnoplioii, Iml it aias nbniidoin'd 
before Pima's time (Xen JIcU ni 1, 1(>, Plni 
a 122) 

CoCytns fhavanfr, Tut os) a naer in Epiriis 
a tributary of tho Aeiie roil Like the Vcheron, 
the CocjtuR aaas supposed to be eonnected aaitli 
tl * lov er avorld, and hence came to lie d* 
scribed as a nver in the loavcr aaorld 
[Aenrno , , AarriNos ] 

Codantis Sinus, the SIV part of the Baltic, 
alienee the Eanisli islands are called Coda- 
noma (Mela, 111 t) 

Codomannus [D aim s ] 

CodruB (KeiSpor) 1 bon of Mi lantlius, and 
last 1 ing of Atliens M In n tho Dorians inaaded 
Attica from PeloponnoBUs (ahont ii c 1008 ac 
cording to niathical chronolop), an oracle 
declan d that, tlicj slionld bo rictoiionsif tin 
life of tlie Attic Inng a as spand Codms 
tlieieupon r(sohe.d to sacrifico hmistlf for Ins 
countra Ho entered the camp of the enema m 
disguise, began toejuniTol aaitli tho soldiers and 
aaas sHm m the dispute 'Uhen the Dorians 
discoaercd tho death of the \ltic king, thca 
returned home Traditiou adds, that ns no one 
aaas thought aaortha to succetd such a patriotic 
king, tho kmgly dignilj a ns abolished, and Me 
don, son of Codnis, aais appointed nrelion foi 
life instead Pansani is (i 19 (i) speal s of ii 
spot cn the banks of th Ilissns aaliero Codrus 
was slain An inscription lias been found about 


the tcinenos of Codius, shoavuig that it avas 
betaaocn tho Dioiiasioii and thociia gate &E of 
the Acioiiolis itaansalsothetemenosof Neleus 
( liiicrican Join It ircli 18S7 , cf CIA iii 
94 s.) — 2 A Roman poet (possibly a pseudonym) 
ndiciiled bj Viigil (Eel a 11 , an 22) 
Tuacnnl (1 2) speaks of a Cordus 01 Codims, as 
author of a tiresome Tlichatd 

Coela (ra t o?\a Trjs Evflolas:), ‘the Hollows 
of Euboea,’ the AV coast of Euboea, between 
the promontories Caplnrcus and Cliersonesus 
a era dangerous to ships here a part of the 
Pcrsinii licet aaas aarecked, uc 480 (Hdt am 
n”. ‘?trab p 4451 

Code (KoiAij), an Attic domus belonging to 
the tribe Hippotlioonfis, a little waa bevond the 
Melilian gate at Athens lieie Cinion and 
Tlmcadides aaerolnnied 
I Oodesyrla [Sniia] 

i CSdetne or Coclnlotae, n people of Thrace, 
diaided into Majores and Miiiores, ill the 
district Codctica, bctiacen tho Hebrus and the 
gulf of Melas 

CodlUB [CaELlLS] 

Codus (KotXhs Ai'mi’) or Coela (KoIAc), a son- 
jHirt toa n 111 the Tliiacinn Clieisonese, near 
CiNos'-L u (Phn a 00, Mein, II 2,7) 

I CoenUB (Kofroj), son 111 Inav of Pnmienion, 
one of tho ablest generals of Vlo-'nndcr, died on 
the Haqihasis, n c !>27 (Arrian, 1 5, la 10, a 10, 
ai 21 

I Coenjra (Kohvpa Knit/r't)) i town m the 
I island of Thasos, opposite baniothince 
I Coes (KwTjr), of Matilene, dissuaded Daniis 
Hastacpis, in his Scathian ex 2 >tdition, from 
I breaking im his bridge of boats over the 
Danube For tins good counsel ho aaas 
reaaardod ba Darius uitli the tyTannj of Myti 
leno On the breaking out of the Ionian revolt, 
I t 501, he aaas stoned to dc ith ba tho Mjtile- 

* nacans (Hdt la 07, a 11,'!") 

Colapis (KdAta)* in Dio Cass Knlpa), a na cr 
j in Pnnnonia, floaas into the Sams on it daadt 
tho Colnpiani (Strab pp 207, 214) 

' Colchis (KoA\/y KoAxoi), n countra of Asia, 
, bounded on the W b\ theEnvme, on the N by 
) the Caucasus, 011 the E hv Ibena , on the S 
j and S^V the boundaries aacio snnieaaliat nidefi- 
nit( and avere ofte n considered to extend ns far 
UK Trnpezus (Trcbizouil) The land of Colchis 
I (or Acn) and its 11 a cr Phasis are famous in tho 
! Greek mathologa [Aitcos abl vF ] The name 
of Colchis IS first mentioned bj Veschjlus and 
Pindar (Find Pi/f7t la '178, Aosch P» 518), but 
I it a ns probabla knnaan to tlie Gieoks at least as 
I enrla n= the 7tli century n c from its commerce 
laaithtlic Milesian sottloments on tlie Eiixine, 

• especially in linen It aaas a aery fertile 
j oonnlra’, and aaolded tinibei, jiitch, hemp, fla\, 

and aaax, ns articles of commerce, but it avas 
most famous foi its manufactures of linen, on 
account of which, and of ceitaiii physical 
resemblances, Hero lotus supposed the Col 
ehmiiB to hnao boon a colony from Egypt 
(Hdt 11 104 , Strab 2 ’ *188) The land aaas 
goatrned ba its natiae x'nncos, until Mithii 
dates Eupntor made it subject to the kingdom 
ofPontus After the Mithiidatic aanr, it aaas 
oaornin by the Romans, but they did not sub- 
due P fill the time of Trajan Under the later 
c m 2 icror-. the country aa ns called Lazicn, from 
the iinino of one of its jirincipal tribes, tho Lazi 

Collas (K&jAfar), a promontory on tho W 
coast of Attica, 20 stadia fe of Plmlerum, with a 
tenijile of Aphrodite, avhero some of the Persian 
shqis avero cast after the battle of Salamis 
(Hdt am 90) 
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CoUatia (Collatinus) 1 {Gastcllaccio), a 
Sabme town m Latmm, near the right bank of 
the Amo, taken by Tarqumius Pnscus — 2 A 
town in Apnha, east of Teanum 

CoUatimis, L Tarqnlnlus, son of Egenus, 
and nephew of Tarqumius Pnscus, deriv ed the 
Surname CoUatTnus from the town CoUatia, of 
which lus father was governor The outrage 
•offered to his wife Lucietia by Sev Tarqumius 
led to the dethronement of Tarqumius Super 
bus. Collatinus and L Jumus Brutus were 
the first consuls , but as the people could not 
endure the rule of any of the hated race of the 
Tarqums, Collatmus resigned his office and 
retired from Borne to La^•mlum (Liv i 83, 67, 
11 2 , Dionys iv 64 ) 

Collina Porta [Eoilv ] 

CoUytus (KoAA.ut<5s, also KoAuttiJj KoWu 
T£us), a demus m Attica, belongmg to the tribe 
Aegeis, was within the walls of Athens, and 
formed one of the districts mto which the city 
was divided [Athenae ] It was the demus of 
Plato and the residence of Timon the mis 
antlirope 

Coldnae (KoAaii'aO, a small towm in the Troad 
(Strab p 589, Thuc i 181, Plin v 122) 

Colonia Agrippina or Agrippinensis (Co 
logne on the Eliine), ongmally the chief town 
of the Ubii, and called Oppidum or Civitas 
Ubzoriim, was a place of small importance till 
AD 51, when a Eoman colony was planted in 
the toivn by the emperor Claudius, at the m 
Btigation of his wife Agrippina, who w as bom 
here, and from whom it derived its new name 
Its inhabitants received the jus Itahcum It 
soon became a large and flounslung city, and 
was the capital of Lower Germany (Tao Ann 
1 86, \ii 27, Stst IV 28 , Strab p 194 , 
Ammian i.v 11 ) At Cologne there are still 
several Eoman lemams, on ancient gate, wuth 
the inscription C C A A , i e Colonia Claudia 
Augusta Agnpptnensis, and the foundations 
of the Eoman w alls 

Colonia (Kara Missar), a Byzantine fortress 
town m Pontus, between Cabira and Nicopolis 

Colonia Eqnestris [Noviodunuji] 

Colonus (KoAojvds KoAwi'euj, vlrns, vid-njs), 
a demus of Attica, belongmg to the tribe Aegeis, 
afterwards to the tribe Antiochis, ten stadia (or 
about IJ mile) NNW from the Dipylon gate of 
Athens, near the Academy, lying on and round 
a lull celebrated foi a temple of Poseidon 
This hill w ns called Colonus Hippius, as being 
sacred to Poseidon, and to distinguish it from 
the other Colonus Agoraeus in Athens [see 
Athen 4.e] The ecclesia summoned by Pisander 
met within the enclosure of the temenos of this 
temple on the hill Colonus (Thuc viii 07) 
Tliere were at Colonus altars both of Poseidon 
Hippins and Athene Hippia, and shnnes (gpiSa) 
of Oedipus, Adrastus, Theseus, and Pmthous , 
and also a groi e of the Eumenides, probably 
on the NE side of the hill About J of a mile 
NNE of the hill there is another hillock, which 
was the hill of Demeter Euchlous (Soph O C 
1600) , traces of old buildings ore found Uieie 
It IS conjectured that the tjPVO, above mentioned 
and the grave of Oedipus lay between these 
mounds The chasm, however, of the Karap 
poKrgs ddbs no longer exists Sophocles, who 
describes the scenery, was a native of the 
demus (cf Paus i 89, 4) 

Colophon {Ko\o4>ur Bu , near JDeirmenderc), 
one of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia Minor, 
was said to have been founded by Mopsns, a 
grandson of Turesias It stood about 10 miles 
from the coast, near the nver Halosus, which 
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was famous for the coldness of its water, between 
Lebedus and Ephesus, 120 stadia (12 geog 
miles) fiom the former and 70 stadia (7 g m ) 
from the latter its harbour was called Eotium. 
It was one of the most powerful members of 
the Ionian confederacy, possessing a consider 
able fleet and excellent cavalry , but it suffered 
greatly in war, being taken at different tunes 
by the Lydians, the Persians, Lysimachus, and 
the Cilician pirates The old Colophon was 
desolated by Lysimachus, b c 802 (Pans vn 3, 
4) Thus in Eoman times the real Colophon 
had lost its importance, and the name was 
transfened to Notium hence Phny (v 116) 
speaks of Notium ns having disappeared, because 
its name had passed out of use hence also 
Mela (i 17) mentions Colophon, and not Notium 
the town which they knew as Colophon was 
really the old Notium It was made a free city 
by the Eomnns aftei their war with Antiochus 
the Great Besides claiming to be the birth 
place of Homer, Colophon was the natii e city 
of Munnermns, Hermesinnav, and Nicander 
(Paus Ml 8, viii 28, Hdt i 14, Liv vxxviii 
39 , Xen Hell i 1, 4) It was also celebrated 
for the oracle of Apollo Clarms in its neigh- 
bourhood [Clabus ] 

Colossae (Ko^otraal, aft KoAdimai KoAoo" 
ai)v6s, Strab , KoXoaaaevs, N T , Khonas, Eu ), 
a citj of Great Phrygia in the plain on the 
nver Lycus, once of great importance (Strab 
p 676 , Hdt Ml SO , Xen Anab i 2, 6), but so 
reduced by the rise of the neighbouring cities 
of Laodicea and Hierapolis, that the later geo 
graphers do not even mention it, and it might 
have been forgotten but for its place m the 
early history of the Chnstian Church A foi 
tress called Chonae (XZrai) was formed (prob 
ably by Justinian) on a precipitous hill 8 miles 
S of Colossae, the position of which was not 
defensible , and in the course of the 8th cent 
B c altogether absorbed its population, so that 
its name passed away, and the \ illage near its 
site bears the name Khonas 
Colotes (KoAcJttjs) 1 Of Lampsacus, a 
hearer of Epicnnis, agamst whom Plutarch 
wrote two of his works — 2 A sculptor of Paros, 
flounshed b c 444, and assisted Phidias in 
evecutmg the colossus of Zeus at Olympia 
Columella, L Junius Moderatus, a native of 
Gades in Spain, and a contemporarj of Seneca 
We have no particulars of his life , it appears, 
from his own account, that at some period of 
his life he visited Syna and Cihcia , but Eome 
appeals to have been his ordinary residence 
He wrote a work upon agriculture (De Be 
Biishca), in tw elve books, which is still extant 
It treats not onlv of agriculture proper, but of 
the cultivation of the vine and the olive, of 
gardening, of rearing cattle, of bees, -Ac The 
tenth book, which treats of gardening, is com 
posed in dactylic hexemeters of no poetical 
merit, and forms a soit of supplement to the 
Georgies There is also extant a work He Ar 
bonbus, in one book The style of Columella 
IS easy and cleai , but ornate Edition bi Schnei 
der, in Senptores Eei Busticae 
Columnae Herculis [Abyla , Caepe ] 
Coluthus (kJAduSoj), a Greek epic poet of 
Lj copolis in Egypt, lived at the beginning of 
the 6th century of our era, the author of a 
poem on ‘ Tlie Eape of Helen ’ (‘EAeinjr ap-rayh), 
of 892 hexameter lines Edited by Belvker, 
Berl 1816, and Schaefer, Lips 1825 
ColyttUS [COLLYTDS ] 

Comama, a town of Pisidia, NW of Ter 
messns 
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Comana (KSfiaya) 1 C Pontica (Giimmil. 1 
7 miles ME of ToLat, Ru ), a flounshmg elt^ | 
of Pontns, npon the n\er Ins Its commercial 
importance arose from tlie fact that it lay upon 
the trade route from Armenia and Pontus to 
the port of Amisns its religions importance 
arose from its temple of Artemis Tannca, 
the foundation of which tradition ascribed to 
Orestes The high priests of this temple took 
rank next after the kmg, and their domain \as 
mcreased by Pompey after the Alithndatic n ar, 
when he gave the high-pnesthood to Archelaus 
and the distnct within a radius of 8 miles At- 
tached to the temple were numerous slaies 
(UpSSov\oi}, a mark of the Asiatic character of 
this Artemis 2s'o pig was allowed to come near 
the temple or e\en into the city (Strab pp 547, 
557-560, 796, Abtemis) — 2 Cappadociae, or 
C Chryse (Bostan), m Cataonia, was also 
celebrated for a temple of Artemis Tannca, the 
foundation of nhich was likewise ascnbed by 
tradition to Orestes Strabo, who had himself 
visited the place, descnbes the wonderiul gorge 
at this point where the Pyramus breaks through 
the Taurus range Comana lay in a glen a 
little off the mam Roman road from Cocussns 
to Sehasteia In the temple were 6,000 slaves, 
male and female, subject to the pnest, who 
ranked next to the kmg of Cappadocia (Strab 
pp 535, 536, Bell Alex 66) [For the local 
goddess Ma, identified with Artemis, see 
Artemis] 

Combrea (Ktifi0peia), a tom m the Macedo- 
man district of Crossaea 

Com li iinm, a toivn m Samnmm, destroyed 
by the Romans m the Sammte wars (Liv x 

Commagene (Ko/xiiayi]v^), the NE most dis 
tact of Syria, was bounded on the B and SE 
bv the Euphrates, on the N and JTW by the 
Taurus, and on the & by Cyrrhestice It 
formed a part of the Greek kingdom of Syna, 
after the fall of which it mamtamcd its mde 
pendence under a race of kmgs of the family 
of the Seleucidae, whos» names were Mithn- 
dates L Calhmcns (stepson of Antiochus Vlil 
Epiphanes of Syna), Antiochus, Mithndatcs II , 
who sided with Antony at Actium (Pint Awf 
61), klithndates HI , Ant'ochus HI., who 
reigned till ajd 17, when Tibenus gave over 
Commagene to the pro^•mce of Syria (Tac Ann 
II 42) it was restored in 38 to Antiochus IV , 
called Epiphanes Magnus, who reigned till i n 
72, when Commagene, with Samosata(=Flavia) 
as its chief town, became part of the provmce 
governed by the legatus of Syria (Suet Vesp 8) 

Commius, kmg of the Atrebates, was ad 
voneed to that digmty by Caesar, who had great 
confidence in him He was sent by Caesar to 
Bntain to accompanj the ambassadors of the 
British states on their return to their native 
country, but he was cast mto chains by the 
Bntons, and was not released till the Bntons 
had been defeated by Caesar, and found it ex- 
pedient to sue for peace In R c 52 he jomed 
the other Gauls in their great revolt against the 
Romans, and continued m arms even after the 
capture of Alesia (Caes B G ir 21, in 76 ) 

Conunodns, L Ceionlus, was adopted by 
Hadnan, a d 186, when he took the name of L. 
Aelius Vercs Caesar His health was weak , 
he died on the 1st of January, 138, and was 
mterred m the mausoleum of Hadnan His 
son L Aurehns Vems was the colleague of 
Antomnus Pius in the empire [Verus ] 

Conunodns, L Aurelius, Roman emperor, 
A n 180-192, son of M Aurehus and the younger 
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Faustina, was bom at Lannvium, 161, and was 
thus scarcely tv entj ii Hen he sncceeded to the 
empire He was an unworthj son of a noble 
father Notwithstanding the great caie which 
his father had bestowed upon his education, 
he turned ont one of the most sangumary and 
licentious tyrants that ever disgraced a throne 
It was after the suppression of the plot against 
his life, which had been orgamsed by his sister 
Lucilla, 163, that he first gave uncontrolled 
sway to his ferocious temper He resigned the 
government to various favountes who followed 
each other in rapid succession (Perennis, Cle 
ander, Laetns, and Eclectns), and abandoned 
himself without mtermption to the most shame 
less debauchery But he was at the same time 
the slave of the most childish vanitv, and 
sought to gam popular applause bj fightmg as 
a gladiator, and slew many thousands of wild 
beasts in tlie amphitheatre with bow and spear 
In consequence of these exploits he assumed 
the name of Hercules, and demanded that he 
shonld he worshipped as that god, 191 In the 
following year his concnbme Marcia found on 
his tablets, while he was asleep, that she vas 
doomed to perish along with Laetns and Eclec- 
tns end other leadmg men m the state She 
forthwith admmistered poison to him, but as 
its operation was slow, she caused lum to be 
strangled by Narcissus, a celebrated athlete, 
Dec 31, 192 {Scnj)t Hist Aug ) 

Comnena [A^^A Comnen a ] 

Complutnm, a town of the Carpetani m 
Hispama Torraconensis, between Segovia and 
Bilbilis 

Compsa (Compsanns Coma), a town of the 
Hirpini in Snmmnm, near the sources of the 
Aufidus 

Compnltena (Sta Mana di Cuvidtere), a 
town of Sammum on the T nltumns, between 
Galatia and AUifae (lav xsm 89) 

Comum (Comensis Como), a town m Gallia 
Cisalpma, at the S extrenutv of the V branch 
of the Lacus Lanus (L di Como) It was 
ongmaUy a town of the Insubnan Ganls, and 
was colonised by Pompeins Strabo, by Cor- 
nehus Scipio, and by Johns Caesar Caesar 
settled there 6000 colomsts, among whom were 
600 distmgmshed Greek fnmihes , and this new 
population so greatly exceeded the number of 
the old inhabitants, that the town was called 
Kovum Comum, a name, however, which it did 
not retam Comura was celebrated for its iron 
mannfactones it was the birthplace of the 
younger Plmy (Strab p 213 , Phn Ep i 3, 
111 6, IV 13 ) 

Couana (Kdraro Gonen), a town of Pisidia, 
on the N frontier 

Concordia, a Roman goddess (=the Greek 
'O(i6void), the personification of concord, had 
several temples at Rome In the earliest tunes 
her functions and attributes belonged to Venus 
Cloacma, to whom a temple m the Comitmm is 
said to have been bmlt to sanctifj the union 
between Romans and Sabines (Phn xv 119) 
But the worship, both pnbhc and private, of 
Concordia herself seems to reach back into 
legendary times Temples were dedicated to 
her by Camillns, b c 367, on the reconcihation 
of plebeians and patricians (Pint Cam 42, 
Ov Fast i 639), by Cn Flavius near the 
Area Vulcam m 304, at the end of the second 
Sammte war (Liv ix 46) , m 217, to fulfil a 
yow of Manlius for the cessation of a mutiny 
m hiB army (Lit xxn 33) , hv Opimms m 121, 

[ after the overthrow of C Gracchus (Appian, 
\B C 1 26) Under the emp re the reli^on was 
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even moie marked, probably from a desire to 
popularise the idea of an acceptable iiile 
established without violent revolution Liaia 
began a temple to Concord for which a festnal 
was kept on June 11 this temple was conse 
crated to Concordia Aueu«ta bv Tiberius on 
Jan 16, AD 10 (Suet Tib ^0, G I L i 312 
cf Ov Fast 1 6461 Offeiinps were frequenth 
made to the goddess on biithdajs of emperors 
or after dangers averted, such as the discoi eiw 
of a conspiiacv (cf Tac Ann ii 32, C J i 

VI 91) Medals were often struck to symbolise 
union, sometimes as unreal as that of Geta and 
Caracalla Concordia is generallv represented 
as a veiled matron, sometimes with a diadem, 
sometimes a laurel wreath bearmg a cornucopia, 
an olne branch, or a pateia 

Condate, the name of manv Celtic towns, 
said to be eqnn alent in meaning to Confluentes, 
t e the union of two nvers 1 Gosne on the 
Loire , 2 Gonde on the Iton , 8 Sennes in 
the territoii of the Eedones, 4 Gognac on 
the C/iarenfe, in Aqiiitania, 5 Montereau on 
the Seme, 6 Segisel on the Blione, belon 
BeUegaide, 7 in Biitain, Siiirfcrfon, between 
Ghesier and Mantheste) Condatus Pagus 
was the old name of Lugdunum (Lyons) 

CondruBi, a German people in Gallia Belgica, 
the dependents of the Tieim, dwelt between 
the Eburones and the Trenn in the district of 
Gondros on the Maas and Ourthe 

Confluentes (Gohlens:), a town in Germany at 
the confluence of tlie Moselle and the Elune 

Conisalus (KoiftraXos), a deity akin to PniA 
PUS, aoishipped at Athens (Stiab p 688, An 
stoph Lys 988, Athen p 441) 

Conon (KiSi'an ) 1 A distinguished Athenian 
general, held several important commands in 
the latter part of the Peloponnesian war After 
the defeat of the Athenians by Lysander at 
Aegos Potami (b c 405), Conon, who was one 
of the generals escaped with eight ships, and 
took refuge with Bi agoras m Cyprus, wheie he 
remained for some yeais He was subsequentlj 
appointed to the command of the Persian fleet 
along with Pharnabazns, and in this capacity 
was able to render the most efiectual service to 
his native country In 894 he gamed a decisive 
victorj over Pisander, the Spartan admiral, off 
Cnidus (Men Hell iv 3) After clearing the 
Aegaean of the Spartans, heietumed to Athens 
m 393, and commenced restoring the long walls 
and the fortifications of Piraeus ^Vlien the 
Spartans ojiened their negotiations with 
Tiribazus, the Persian sati ip, Conon was sent 
bv the Athenians to counteract the intrigues of 
Antalcidas, but was thrown mto prison by 
Tiribazus (Xen Hell iv 81 According to 
some accounts, he was =ent into the interior of 
Asia, and theie put to death But according to 
the most probable account, he escaped to 
Cyprus, vhere he died (Ljs de Bon Ansi 
41-44 , Xep Gon 5 , Isocr Faneg 41) — 2 
Son of Timotheus grandson of the preceding, 
lived about 318 — 3 Of Samos a Oistinguished 
mathematician and astronomer, lived in the 
time of the Ptolemies Philadelphus and 
Euergetes (b c 28S — 222), and was the fiiend of 
Archimedes, who praises him m the highest 
terms Xone of his woiks are preserved 
(Catull 66, 7, A’’erg Eel in 40, Sen Q AT 

VII 8 ) — 4 A grammarian of the age of Angus 
tus, author of a work entitled Airiyfjffeis, a 
collection of fifty narratives relating to the 
mythical and heroic period An epitome of the 
work IS preserved b} Photius 

Conopa (ntettoTa K&jj'coreuy, -7rfT57r, ttoIos 
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' Angelol^astron), a village in Aetolia on the 

1 Achelous, enlaiged bv Aj’sinoe,wife of Ptolemy 
II and called after her name 

Consentes Du A hierarchy of twelve gods 
is found among vaiious nations of Italy 
Those of the Sabines were named Volcanus, 
Voltuinus, Palatna, Funina, Ploia, Falacer, 
Pomona, Carmentis, Portunusq and it is said 
that Tatius raised altars to them (Sen ad 
Geoig 1 21) Festus (p 168) mentions twelve 
gods of the Samnites the twelve gods of the 
Etruscans whose names were concealed from 
man, six male and six female, formed the 
council of the supreme Jupiter and w ere called 
Di Goitsentes or Gomphees (Amob in 40 , 
Sen Q N \\ 41) At Rome there were also 
twelve Di Consentes, whose statues weie placed 
in the forum, but thev differed from the Etrus 
can in being spoken of by name and including 
the supieine deities in their numbei They 
were Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Mmerva, Mars, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, Vulcanus, Vesta, Mer 
curius, Ceres (Emi ap Apul de Deo Socrat 
11 6, Varr B E i 1, A , G I L n 102, cf 
Liv xxii 10 ) The name Gonsentes (cum — 
esse, cf praesens) signified ‘colleagues,’ and 
the title was at a later time given to Mithras as 
being receiv ed into the circle of Roman deities 
(G I L w 736) 

Consentia (Consentlnus Gosenza), chief 
town of the Bruttii on the nver Ciatlus here 
Alnric died 

P Consentius, a Roman grammanan, flour 
islied in the 5th century a n and is the authoi 
of two extant grammatical works, one published 
in the collection of grammarians by Pntsohius, 
Hanov 1605 (De Duabits Pariibns Orationis, 
Nomine ef Yei bo), and the other b> Buttmann, 
Berol 1817 

C Considius Longus, propraetor m Africa, 
left his piovince shortly before the breaking 
out of the civil war Bc 49, entrusting the 
gov eminent to Q Liganus (Cic pio Lig 1) 
He letuined to Africa soon afterwards, and 
held Adrumetum for the Pompeian party 
Afte’ the defeat of the Pompeians at Thapsus, 
he attempted to fly into Mauretania, but was 
murdered bv the Gaetuhans (Bell Afr 93) 

Constans, youngest of the three sons of 
Constantine the Great and Fausta, received 
after his father’s death (a d 337) Illyncum, 
Italy, and Africa as his share of the empire 
Aftei successfully resisting his brother Con 
stantine, who w as slam in invading his territory 
(340), Constans became master of the whole 
West His weak and profligate character 
tendered him an object of contempt, and he was 
slain in 850 bv the soldiers of tlie usurper Mac 
^E^TnJS ^iiiel Vict Gaes 41 , Zoiiar xiii 6 ) 

Constantia 1 Daughter of Constantius 
ChloruB and half sister of Constantine the 
Gieat married to Licimus, the colleague of 
Constantine in the empire — 2 Daughter of 
Constantme II and grand daughter of Con 
stantine the Gieat, married the emperor 
Gratian 

Constantia, the name of several cities, all 
of which are eithei of little consequence, or 
better known bv other names 1 In Cyprus, 
named after Constantius [SalawisI 2 lu 
Phoenicia, after the same [A^TAIlAl)us] 3 In 
Palestine, the port of Gaza, named after the 
sister of (ionstaiitme the Great, and also called 
Magiiina 4 In Mesopotamia [Amoxino 
POLis 1 5 It was also the name of a town in 
Rhaetia, the modem Gonstanz on the lake of 
the same name ) 
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Constantiifa, daughter of Constantine the 
Great and Fausta, married to Hanniballianus 
and after Ins death to Galhis Caesar 

Constantina, the cit}' [Cirta ] 

Constantinopolis [B\ z ustium ] 

Constantinus 1 I , Sui named ‘the Great,’ 
Roman empeior, k d 306-387, eldest son of 
the emperoi Constantius Chlorus and Helena, 
was bom a d !2711, at Naissus {Ntssa), a torni 
in upper Hoesia He was early trained to 
arms, and sen ed with great distmction under 
Galerius in the Persian war Galerius became 
jealous of him and detained him foi some tune 
in the E , but Constantine at last contrived to 
join Ins fathei ui Gaul just in time to accom 
pany him to Britain on his expedition agamst 
the Piets, 306 His fathei died at York m the 
same year, and Constantine laid claim to a 
share of the empire Galerius, who dreaded a 
struggle i\ ith the brave legions of the West, 
acknowledged Constantme as master of the 
countries beyond the Alps, but with the title of 
Caesar onlj The commencement of Constan 
tine’s reign, however, is placed in tlus year, 
though he did not receive the title of Augustus 
tiU 808 Constantine took up his residence at 
Trevin [Treves), where the remains of lus 
palace are still extant He governed with 
justice and finmiess, beloved by his subjects, 
and feared by the neighbouring baibarians It 
was not long, howei er, before he became in 
volved in war with his rivals in the empire In 
the same j ear that he had been acknowledged 
Caesar (306), Haxentius, the son of Blasmuan, 
had seized the unperial power at Rome Con- 
stantme entered into a close alliance with 
Maxentius bi marning lus sistei Pausta 
But in 810 Haxmuan formed a plot against 
Constantine, and was put to death by his son 
in law at Massilia Maxentius resented the 
death of his father, and began to make prepa 
rations to attack Constantine in Gaul Con 
stontine anticipated lus nioiements, and m 
vaded Italy at the head of a large army The 
struggle was brought to a close by the defeat of 
Maxentius at the village of Saxa Rubra near 
Rome, October 27th, 812 Maxentius tried to 
escape over the Milvian bridge into Rome, but 
perished in the river It was in tlus campaign 
that Constantine 16 said to have been converted 
to Chnstianitj On his march from the North to 
Rome, either at Autun in Gaul, or near Ander- 
nachon the Rhine, or at Verona, he is said to 
have seen m the ski a luminous cross with the 
inscription -ovroi rhea, Bi this Co^QUER, 
and on the night before the last and decisive 
battle with Maxentius, a vision is said to hare 
appeared to Constantine in lus sleep, bidding 
him inscribe the shields of his soldieis nith the 
sacred monogram of the name of Christ The 
tale of the cross seems to have grown out of 
that of the vision, and even the latter is not 
entitled to ciedit The story rests on the 
authoritv of Eusebius [Vit Coiist i 28-30), 
who does not lepeat it m lus Hist Eccles It 
was Constantine’s interest to gam the affec- 
tions of his numerous Cluistian subjects in lus 
struggle with his rivals, and it was piobably 
onlj self interest nhich led him at first to 
adopt Christianitv But whethei sincere or 
not in lus com ei Sion, lus conduct did little 
credit to the lehgioii vliich he professed 
His conversion was commemorated by the im 
penal standard of the Laharum, at the sum 
mit of which was the monoeram of the name 
of Chnst Constantine, b\ his nctory over 
jIaxentlUB, became sole master of the West 
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Meantime important eients took place m 
the East On the death of Galerius m 311, 
Licinius and Maxuninus had dn ided the East 
between them, but in 813 a war broke out 
between them, Maximin was defeated, and died 
at Tarsus Thus there were only tw o emperor^- 
left, Licrnius in the East and Constantine in 
the West , and between them war broke out in 
314, although Licinius had married m the 
preceding year Constantia, the sister of Con 
stantine Lioimus was defeated at Cibalis in 
Pannoma and aftem aids at Adnanople Peace 
was then concluded on condition that Licinius 
should resign to Constantme Hlyricimi, Mace 
doma, and Achaia, 814 This peace contmued 
undisturbed for nine years, during which time 
Constantme was frequently engaged in war 
with the barbarians on the Danube and the 
Rluiie In these wars lus son Ciispus greatly 
distmgnished himself In 323 the war between 
Constantine and Licmius was renewed Lici 
nius was again defeated m two great battles, 
first near Adnanople, and agam at Chalcedon 
He surrendered hmiself to Constantine on 
condition of having his life spared, but he was 
shortly afterwards put to death at Thessalo 
nica by order of Constantme Constantme 
was now sole master of the empire He 
resolred to lemoie the seat of empire to 
Byzantium, which he called after lus own name 
Constantinople, or the City of Constantine 
Among the evidences of his wisdom and 
capacity the choice of this site for his capital is 
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not the least remarkable The new city was 
solemnly dedicated in 830 Constantine 
reigned m peace for the remainder of his life 
In 825 he supported the orthodox bishops at the 
great Cluistian council of Nicaea (Nice), 
which condemned the Arian doctrine bv adopt 
rag the word 6uoovaiot In 324 he put to 
death his eldest son, Ciispus, on a charge of 
treason, the truth of which, how er er, seems very 
doubtful He died m Mar, 337, having been 
baptised shortly before lus death by Eusebius 
His three sons Constantme, Constantius and 
Constans succeeded hmr m the empire (Am el 
Vict Ones 40 , Zos ii , Zonar xm , Oios vii , 
Amin Marc xir , Euseb Vita Constantim ) 
— 2 II , Roman emperor, 387-840, eldest of the 
three sons of Constantme the Great, by Pausta 
receired Gaul, Biitam, Spam, and part of 
Africa at lus father’s death Dissatisfied rnth 
his share of the empire, he made w ar upon lus 
younger brother Constans, rrho governed Italy, 
but was defeated and slam near Aquileia 
(Zosim ri , Zonar) — 3 A usurper, who ns 
sumed the purple m Bntam in the reign of 
Arcadius and Honor lus, 407 He also obtained 
possession of Gaul and Spam, and took up lus 
residence in the former country He leigned 
four y ears, but was defeated m 411, by Con 
stantius, the general of Honoraus, was taken 
prisoner and carried to Ear ennn, where he w as 
put to death (Zosim n , Oros a n 40 ) — 4 
Constantme is likewise the name of mam of 
the later emperors of Constantinople Of these 
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Constantine VII Porplij rogenitus, who reigned 
911-959, V as celebrated for his htei ary works, 
inauj of winch ha\e come down to us 

ConstantluB 1 I , Surnamed Chlorns, ‘ tho 
pale,’ Homan emperor, a d 805-80G, was the 
son ot Eutropins, a noble Dardanian, and of 
Claudia, daughter of Cnspus, brother ot Clan 
dius n He was one of the two Caesars 
appointed by JlaAimian and Diocletian in 292, 
and recei\ ed the gov emment ot Britam, Ganl, 
and Spam, with Trovm (Trtvea) ns his resi 
donee At tho same time ho married Theodora, 
tho daughter ot tho w ife of Ma'vimian, div orcing 
for that purpose Ins wife Helena As Caesar 
he rendered the empire important services 
His fiist effoit was to reunite Britain to tho 
empiie, which after the murder of Carausina 
was governed by Allectus After a struggle of 
three jears (293-290) with Allectus, Constan 
tins, established his nnthoritv m Britain He 
was equallj successful against tho Alemnnni, 
whom he defeated with great loss Upon the 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, in 805, 
Coustantius and Galerius became the Angnsti 
Constantius died 15 months ntterwards (Jnlj, 
800) at Eboraciim (York) m Britam on an 
expedition against the Piets, in which he was 
accompanied by his son Constantine, afterwards 
tho Great, who sncceeded him in his share of 
the government (Aurcl Vict Cacs 89 , Eutrop 
IX 14-23 , Zosim ii 7 ) — 2 II , Roman em 
peror 337-301, third son of Constantine tho 
Great by Ins second wife, Fausta On the 
death of his father in 337, he recoiv ed the East 
ns hiB share of tho emmre, and became in 
volved in war with tho Persians, which was 
carried on during the greater part of his 
reign This war prevented him from taking 
anv part in tho struggle between his brothers 
Constantino and Constans, which ended in the 
defeat and death of the former, and the acces 
Sion of the latter to tho solo empire ot the 
West, 340 After tho death ot Constans ir 350, 
Constantius marched into the West in order to 
oppose MagnentiusandVetranio, both ot whom 
had assumed tho purple Vctranio submitted 
to Constantius, and Magnentius was finally 
crushed in 353 Thus tlie whole empire agam 
became subject to one ruler In 364 Constan 
tins put to death his cousin Gallus, whom ho 
had left m command of the East, while he 
marched against the usurpers in tho West In 
865 Constantius made Julian, the brother of 
Gallus, Caesar, and sent him mto Gaul to 
oppose the barbarians In 300 Julian was pro 
claimed Augustus by the soldiers at Pans 
Constantmus prepared for war and set out for 
Europe, but died on his march in Cilicia, 301 
He was succeeded by Julian (Amm Marc mv- 
xxi , Zosim 11 , in , Agath. iv ; — 3 IH , Em 
peror of the West (a d 421), a distmguished 
general of Hononus He defeated the usurper 
Constantine in 411, and also fought successfully 
against the barbanons He was rewarded for 
these services with the hand of Plaoidia, the 
sister of Hononus In 421 he was declared 
Augustus by Hononus, but died m the 7th 
month of his reign (Zosim vi , Oros vii 42 ) 
Consns, an ancient Italian divinity, who was 
wrongly identified with Neptunus Equestcr 
= notrefStvi' "linrior (Liv i 9 , Dionys ii 81 , 
Pint <3 J? 45 , Strab p 280 , cf Auson Ep 69, 
9) There can be little doubt that this idea 
came from the use of horses m his festival 
and that Census was a primitive Italian deity 
connected with the earth and agnculture He 
belonged to the circle of ancient deities, Sa- 
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turn, Janus and Terminus, his festival was at 
the haivest season, and the piactice of keep- 
ing his altai at the end of the Circus Maxi- 
mus (Van L L vi 20, Tac Ann xii 24), 
always covered with earth except dunng the 
dajB of his festival indicated the god of the 
Earth (Plut Bom 14, Tertull cle Sped 5, 
Bid Ant 6 V Consuaha) Tlie Latin writers 
explained his name bv rcgaidiiig him ns tho 
god of good counsel, and said that he adv iscd 
the rape of the Sabines (Ov Fast in 199, Serv 
ad Aen viii CSC) Tins shows the antiquitj ot 
the worship ns to the name, it is jierhaps con 
nectedwith conseio, consii/in, Census being the 
god of seed time and harv est 

Contrebla, one of the chief towns of the 
Celtiben m Hispnnia Tarracononsis, SE ot 
SaragOB_sa 

Convenae, a people in Aquitanin near tho 
Pyrenees and on both sides of the Garumna, a 
mixed race which had serv ed under Sertonus, 
and were settled in Aqnitania bv Pompey 
Thov possessed the Jus Lvtii Their chief town 
wasLugdunum (Sf Bcitrand de Comnnngcs), 
situated on n solitary rod in its neighbour- 
hood were celebiatcd warm baths. Aquae 
Convennriun (Rfip/itrrs) (Strab p 190) 
Copae (KiTai Ka-aieus nr Topot/lta), an 
ancient town in Boeoti i on the N side of the 
lake Copais, which derived its name from this 
place It was onginallv situated on an island 
in the lake, subsequtndv connected with the 
mainland bj a mole (Thnc iv 98 , Pans ix 24 ) 
CopaiB (Kui-nfy Mpvij), a lake in Boeotia, 
and the largest lake in Greece, formed chietly 
by the river Ccphisns, tlie v aters of which ore 
emptied mto the Euboc an sea bv several sub- 
terraneous canals, called Kataioihra bj the 
modem Greel s The lake was originally called 
Cephisis, under which niiiio it occurs in Ho 
raer (If v 709), and subsequently difleront 
parts of it were called after the towns situ 
ated on it, Hnhartue, Orchomenns, Onchestus, 
Copae, <tc , but the name Copais became tho 
most common, because near Copae tlie w aters 
of the lake are the deepest and are never dried 
up In the summer the greater part of tho 
lake IS drj, and becomes a green meadow, in 
which cattle are pistured The eels of this 
lake were much prized in antiquitj, and they 
retain their celebntv m modern times 

Cophen or Cophes (Kail)!, a Arrian, K<i<t>r]s 
Strab Cabul), the only large tributary nver 
which flows into the Lidus from tho "W It 
was tlie boundarv betw een India and Anonn 
C CoponlUB, praetor b c 49, fought on the 
sido of Pompey, ho was proscribed bv Uie 
triumvirs in 48, but his wife obtained his 
pardon from Antonv bv the sacrifice of her 
honour (Appian, B C ni 40) 

CopratOB (Ko-parnr Ahzal), a river of Su 
siana, flowmg from the N mto the Pasitigns 
on its Vf side (Strab p 729) 

CopreUB (Koirpeur), son of Pelops, who after 
murdering Iphitus, fled to Mveenae, where he 
was purified by Eurv stbeus (If xv 039) 

CoptOB (Koirro'j KoTt, Ru ), a city of the 
Thebais or Upper Egypt, lay a little to the E 
of the Nile, some distance below Thebes 
Under the Ptolemies, it was the central point of 
the commerce with Arabia and India, by way 
of Berenice and Myos Hormos It was do 
stroyed by Diocletian, but agam became a 
considerable place The neighbourhood was 
celebrated for its emeralds and other precious 
stones, and produced also a light wine 
Cora (Coranus Coit), an ancient town m 
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Latmm m tlie Volscian mountams, SE of 
Velitrae, said to have been founded by tlie 
Argive Coias At Con are remains of Gyclo 
pian vralls and of a temple (Verg Aen vi 76G, 
Liv 11 16 , Dionys ^ 01 , Propert n 10, 26 ) 
Coraceslum [KopanTiatov Alaya), a very 
strong city of Cibcia Aspera, on tbe borders of 
Pampbyba, standing upon a steep rock, and 
possessing a good barbour It vras tbe only 
place in Cilicia ivbicb opposed a successful resis 
tance to Alexander it became at last tbe bead- 
quarters of tbe Cibcian pirates, and iv as taken 
by Pompey (Strab p 668 , Plut Fomp 28 ) 
Corassiae (hopacrcrlat), a group of small 
islands m tlie Icanan sea, SW of Icaria They 
must not be confounded, as they often are, with 
Corseae or Corsiae (Kdpaeai or K6pcriai), oS tbe 
Ionian coast and opposite tbe promontory Am 
pelos in Samos (Strab pp 448, 686 ) 

Corax (Kdpaf), a Sicilian rbetorician, nbo 
bj bis oratoncal poweis became tbe leading 
man m Syracuse, after tlio expulsion of Tbrasy- 
bulus, B c 467 He wrote tbe earliest work on 
tbe art of rbetonc, and bis treatise (entitled 
Teyioi) was celebrated in antiquity (Aristot 
F/ief 11 24, Cic de Or i 20, 91, in 21 , 81, 
Frat 12, 45 , Qumtil in 1 ) 

Corbio (Jfocca Friore), an ancient city of 
Latium on tbe NE side of tbe Alban lulls, 
about 3 miles from Tusculum It was first n 
Latm, then an Aequian city, and is said to bave 
been destroyed by tbe Homans B c 467 
(Dionys v 61, x 24 , Ljv n 39, in 28 ) 
Coroulo, Cn HomitluB, a distmguislied 
general under Claudius and Nero His sister 
Caesoma was married to tbe Emperor Caligula 
In A D 47 be earned on war in Germany wiOi 
success, but bis fame rests cbiefly upon bis 
glonous campaigns agamst tbe Partbians m 
the reign of Nero, agamst Vologaeses and Tin 
dates Tbougb beloved by tbe army, he con- 
tmued faithful to Nero, but bis onlj reward 
was death Nero, who bad become jealous of 
bis fame and influence, invited bun to Connth 
As soon as he landed at Cenebreae, he was in- 
formed that orders bad been issued for bis 
death, whereupon be plunged bis sword into bis 
breast exclaiming, ‘Well deserved 1 ’ It is pro- 
bable that it IS tlie same Domitius Corbulo 
of whom Tacitus speaks as praetor in a n 21 
(cf Dio Cass lix 16) (Tac Ann in 31, ix 18, 
xiii 6 , 84, xi\ 22 , Xv 1 , 20 , Dio Cass Ixii 19, 
1 x 111 17 ) Juvenal speaks of bis great bodily 
size (ill 251) 

Corona (KfpKvpa, later KdpKvpa KepKvpaTos 
Corfu, from the Byzantme Kopuepti), an island 
m the Ionian sea, ofi tbe coast of Epirus, about 
38 miles in length, but of very unequal breadth 
It IS generally mountainous, but possesses many 
fertile valleys Its two chief towns were Cor- 
cyra, tbe modem town of Corfu, m tbe middle 
of the E coast, and Cassiope, N of the former 
Tbe ancients universally regarded this island 
as tbe Homeric Schena (Sxfpfi?), where the 
enterpnsmg and sea loving Pbaeacians dwelt, 
governed by their king Mcinous {Od \ 34 , 
Tbuc 1 26) Tbe island is said to have also 
borne the name of Lrepane (Apeirdri;) or the 
‘ Sickle ’ m ancient times About b c 700 it 
was colonised by tbe Corinthians under Cbersi- 
crates, one of the Baccbiadae, who drove out 
tbe Liburniaus, who were then inhabitmg the 
island It soon became rich and powerful by 
its extensive commerce , it founded many 
colonies on tbe opposite coast, Epidnmnus, 
Apollonia, Leucas, Anactonum , and it exer 
cised sucb influence in tbe Ionian and Adriatic 
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seas as to become a formidable rival to Coniitb 
Thus tbe tw o states eaily became iii\ oh ed ui 
var, and about b c 064 a battle was fought 
between them, memoiable as tbe most ancient 
sea fight noticed bj Gieek bistoiians At a later 
period Corcyrn by invoking 'be aid oi Athens 
against tbe Corinthians became one of tbe 
pioximate causes of tbe Peloponnesian war, 
481 Shortly afteiovards bei power declined 
m consequence of civil dissensions, in which 
both tbe nnstocratical and populai parties w ere 
guilty of tbe most bomble atrocities agamst 
each other (Tbuc iv 46) It is mentioned 
ns under tbe sway of Athens in 375 b c (Xen 
Sell v 4, 64 , 11 2, 8 ) It fell latei successively 
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under tbe power of Agatbocles, Pyrrhus, and 
tbe Dlyrian Greek Teuta, irom whose general 
Demetnus the Homans took it B c 229 (Pol ii 
9, Appian, HI 8 ) It seems to have been ad- 
ministered by a non senatonal jurae/ecfws, sub 
ject to tbe proconsul of Gallia Cisalpina at one 
tune and of Macedonia at anotbei (Pol wn 
15) in tbe time of Caesar to tbe former Under 
tbe empire it was attached to tbe proinnoe called 
a anously Dlyricum and Dabnatia 

Corona Nigra (Cuizola, m Slavonic Kar- 
Aar) an island ofi tbe coast of Dljnicum, sur- 
named tbe ‘ Black,’ on account of its numerous 
forests, to distinguish it from the more cele- 
brated Corcyra It contained a Greek town 
of tbe same name founded by Cnidos (Strab 
pp 124, 816 ) 

Cordilba (Cordovo), one of tbe largest cities 
in Spam, and tbe capital of Baetica, on tbe right 
bank of tbe Baetis , made a Homan colony b c 
152, and received tbe surname Patricia, because 
some Homan patricians settled there, taken by 
Caesar in 45 becau-e it sided with tbe Pom- 
peians , birthplace of tbe two Senecas and of 
Lucan It was tbe residence of tbe proconsul 
of Baetica or Hisp Ulterior (C J i ii p 306 , 
Pbn 111 10, Strab p 141) 

Corduene [Gordyent; ] 

CorduB, CremutiUB, a Homan bistonan under 
Augustus and Tibeiius, was accused in a n 25 
of having praised Brutus and denominated 
Cassius ‘ the last of tbe Homans ’ As the em 
peror had determmed upon Ins death, be put 
an end to his own life by starvation His works 
were condemned to be burnt, but some copies 
were preserved by his daughter Maicia and by 
bis friends (Tac Aim iv 84 , Suet Ttb 61, 
Cal 16 , Sen Sieas 7 ) 

Core (K6pp), the Maiden, a name by which 
Persephone is often called [Persephove ] 
CoresBUS (K(!pE(r<ros) 1 A lofty mountain m 
loma, 40 stadia from Ephesus, w ith a place of 
tlie same name at its foot — 2 A town of Ceos 
C orfinlum (Corfimensis), chief towm of tbe 
Pobgni m Samnium, not far from tbe Atemus, 
strongly fortified, and memorable as the place 
which tbe Italians m the Social War destmed 
to be the new capital of Italy m place of Home, 
on winch account it was called itahea (Strab 
p 241 , Veil Pat ii 16) It was a strong for- 
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tre^s inB C 49,surreii(ieied after a ^\cck’6 Biege of this mountain, and the ivalls, ivhich in- 
to Caesar by Domitius (Caes B C \ 15-2J) eluded the Acrocorintlius, nere 80 stadia in 
Its site IS occupied b} the modem Pcnfinio circumference Ithndtwoharbours,CENcimE»E 
Coriuna (KOp vi'a), a Greek poetess, of Tana on the E or Savonic gulf, and Lechaeu^i on 
gra m Boeotia, sometimes called the Theban on the W or Crissaean gulf Its favourable posi 
account of her long residence in Thebes She tion bctivctn ti o seas, the difficultj of earn mg 
flourished about B c 490, and was a contempo goods round Pelopoiiiiesus, and the facihtv 
rarj of Pindar, ivhom she is said to haio m until uliich thci could be transported across 
structed, and oier uhom she gamed a -Mclory the Isthmus, laised Corinth m veri eaili times 
at the public games at Thebes Her poems to great coinmercinl piaspente, and made it the 
uere uTitten in the Aeohe dialect Tlieyivere cmponuin of the trade betueen Europe and 
collected in five books, and were chiefly lyrical Asia Its iinw u as numerous and powerful 
rrnginents_m Beigk, Poff Lytic At Corinth the fiisttrireinosueie built, and the 

Corinthlacns Isthmus {'larOnhs KopivBov), first sea-fight mentioned bj Greek unteis was 
often called siniph the Isthmus, lay between between the Corinthians and the CorcMacans 
the Cormtluan and Saronic gulfs, and connected Its greatness at an earlv iieriod is attested bv 
the Pelopoiiiipsus with the mainland or Htllns numerous colonies, such as Ambracia CoiciTa, 
proper In its naiiowest part it i.as 40 stadia Apolloma, and Potidaea It was adorned wath 
or 5 Eoiiian miles acioss here was the temple magnificent buildings, and m no other cite of 
of Po=eidon , here the Isthmian games were cele Greece, evcopt Athens, were the fine arts 
liiated, and here also was the Z)ioZcos(AfoA.Koi), piosecuted with so much ngour and success 
or loads bv which ships were dragged across I Its commerce brought great wealth to its m 
from the bav of Schoenns to the harbour of | habitants , but wath then wealth, thei became 
Lecliaeum Pour unsuccessful attempts w ere I luvunous and licentious Thus the worohip 
made to dig a can il acioss the Istlimus — unmel 3 ,lfif Aphrodite prei ailed in this citi, and in 
bj Demetrius Pohoicetes, Julius Caesar, Cali hei temples a last numbei of courtesans 
gula, and Nero was maintained — Corinth was ongmalh in 

Cormthfdcus Sinus (Kopn/OioKbs oi KopfvOior habited b\ the Aeolic race Here ruled the 
icSktos G of Leprnitoj, t\\Q gulf between the I Aeohe Sisi pirns and Ins descendents (Pans ii 
N of Gieece and Peloponnesus, begins, accord 3, 10) Tlic legend that ’Icdea luled here bo 
mg to some, at thp mouth of the Achelous m , fore Sisj-phus iiiaj, ns some think, implj the 
Aeloha and the piomoiiton Araxus in Achaia, worship of the Phoenieinn sun god Jloloch in 
aocoi Img to otheis, at the straits between this place On the conquest of Peloponiiesusbv 
Ehium and Antirrhiuin In eaily times it was | the Dorians, the loial power passed into the 
called the Cris=aean Gulf (KpicrcraToj kSKtos), [ hands of the Heraciid AlCtos The conquering 
and its eastern pait the Alcjonian Sea (i/ Dorians became tlie nilnig class, and the 
‘A\kvov\s 0d\a<T(Ta) Aeolian inhabitants, forming five out of the 

Cormthus (Kdpitfloj KoplvOtoi), called m I eight tribes at Corinth, were subject to them 
Homei Ephjra ( Eifn'pi), if m 152, 210), a city After Aletes and his descendants had reigned 
on the aboi 0 mentioned Isthmus Its torn for fi\c generations, loyaltj was abolished , and 
ton, called Conntlua (Kopii'0fo), embraced the in its stead was established an oligarchical 



\ Jcv of Corlrth and tho \crocorlnthus 


gioater part of the Istlimus with tho adjacent form of goaeinment, confined to the powerful 
part of the Peloponnesus it w as hounded N familj of the Bacchiadae This familv w as ex 
by Megans and the Corinthian gulf, S by peUedne 055 hr Cypselus, who became tyrant 
Argolis, TV" bv Sicyoma and Pliliasia, and E by and reigned thiitj jears He was succeeded, 
tho Saronic gulf In tho N and S the country 025, by liis son, Perundeb, who reigned forty 
IS mountainous, but in the centre it is a plain years On tho death of the latter, 585, his 
with a solitary and steep mountain rising fiom nephew Pbammetichiis reigned foi three rears, 
it, the Acrocorintlius rAfcpo/crfpii'eos), 1,900 feet and on his fall m 581, the goveiiimeni again 
in height, which sened as the citadel of Co became oligarchic, with a supreme council of 
nnth. The city itself w as built on tho N side eighty, of whom eight weie prytanes In tho 
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Peloponnesian ivar Coiintli was one of the 
bitterest enemies of Athens In 316 Timophanes 
attempted to make hmiself master of the oitj, 
but he was slam by hia brotlier Timoleon It 
maintained its independence till the time of the 
Macedonian supremacy when its citadel was 
garrisoned bv Macedonian troops This gam 
son tv as expelled by Aiatus in 218, whereupon 
Coimth joined the Achaean League, to which it 



Coin of Corinth of -Ith cent B c 
O&r Pegasus underwhlch Koppa the initial of tho city 6 
namoincarlj times and retained on its coinage rec 
head of Pallas 

contmued to belong, till it tv as taken and de 
stroyedin 14G by L Mummius, the Eoman con 
Bul, who tieated it in the most barbaious 
manner Its inhabitants were sold as slat es , 
its works of art which weie not destroyed by 
the Roman soldiery weie conveyed to Rome , 
its buildings were razed to the ground, and 
thus was destroyed the /ifmeji toiiiis Graeciae, 
as Cicero calls the city For a centnrj it lay m 
rums , only the buildings on the Acropolis and 
a few temples remamed standmg In 46 it was 
rebuilt by Caesar who peopled it with a colony 
of veterans and descendants of freedmen It 
was now called Colonia Jitha Connthus and 
became the capital of the Roman provinoc of 
Ach.ua 

Coriolanus, the heio of one of the most beau 
tiful of the eaily Roman legends His oiigmal 
name was 0 or Cn Marcius, and he received 
the surname Conolanus from the heroism he 
displayed at the capture of Conoli [Scipio 
was apparentlv the first histoncal person who 
received a suniame for a conquest] His 
haughty bearing towaids the commons excited 
their fear and dislike, and when he was a candi 
date for the consulship, they refused to elect 
him After this, when there was a famine in the 
city, and a Greek pnnee sent com from Sicilj , 
Conolanus adv ised that it should not be dis 
tnbuted to the commons, unless they gave up 
their tnbunes For this he was impeaclied and 
condemned to exile, n c 491 He now took 
refuge among the Tolscians, and promised 
to assist them in war against the Romans 
Att us Tullius, the king of the Volscians, appoin 
ted Conolanus general of the Volscinn army 
Conolanus took many towns, and advanced 
unresisted till he came to the fossa Clmha, or 
Cluihan dj ke, close to Rome, 489 Here he en- 
camped, and the Romans in alarm sent to him 
embassy after embassv , consistmg of the most 
dislmgmshed men of the state But he would 
listen to none of them At length the noblest 
matrons of Rome, headed by Vetuna, the mother 
of Conolanus, and Volumma his wife, with his 
two little childien, came to his tent His 
mother’s leproaches and the tears of his wife 
and the other matrons, bent his purpose He 
led back his army, and lived m exile among the 
Volscians till his death , though other tradi- 
tions relate that he was killed by the Volscians 
on hiB return to their country (Pint Corio 
fauns , ^Liv n 84-40, Dionys vu 20 ) 

CorlSli (Conollnns), a town in Latinm, of 
which, accoiding to the legend, the Volsci had 
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gained possession From its capture m b c 
492, C Marcius is said to have obtaiued the 
surname of Conolanus It was ceitainly a 
Latin town in I'io Before 443 it had been 
destroyed (Liv in 71) 

Connasa (Kdpfiaaa), an inland town of Pam 
phylia, or Pisidia, taken bv the consul Manhus 
Cornelia 1 One of the noble women at 
Rome guilty of poisoning the leading men of 
the state, b c 831 (Liv viu 18) — 2 Elder 
daughter of P Scqiio Aincanus the elder, 
mamed to P Scipio Ivasica — 3 Younger sister 
of No 2, married to Ti Sempronius Gracchus, 
censor 169, was by him the mother of the two 
tnbunes Tiberius and Cams She was vurtuous 
and accomplished, and united m her person the 
severe virtues of the old Roman mation, with 
the supenor knowledge and refinement which 
then began to prevail in the higher classes at 
Rome She superintended wath the greatest 
care the education of hei sons, whom she sur 
vived She was almost idohsed by the people, 
who erected a statue to her, with the inscription 
CoBNULIA, MoTHEB OF THE GbACCHI (Plut Tl 
Giaccli 1,8, C G-)accli 4, 19, Veil Pat ii 7) 
— 4 Daughtei of L Cmna, married to C 
Caesar, afterwaids dictator She bore him his 
daughter Julia, and died m his quaestorship, 68 
— 5 Daughtei of Metellus Scipio, mamed first 
to P Crassus, the son of the tnumvnr, who 
penshed in the expedition against the Par 
thians, 53 Next year she married Pompey the 
Great, by whom she w as tenderly lov ed She 
accompanied Pompey to Egj-pt after the battle 
of Pharsalia, and saw Inm murdered (Plut 
PonijJ 55, 78 , Appian, £ (7 ii 83 , Lucan, in 
23, vail 40) She afterwaids letumed to Rome, 
and received from Caesar the ashes of her hus 
band, which she preserved on his Alban estate 
Cornelia Orestilla [Oeestilla ] 

Cornelia Gens, the most distmguished of all 
the Roman gentes All its great famihes be- 
longed to the patrician order The names of 
the patrician families are — Anvn, \, Cethegus, 
CI^^A, Cossus, Dolabellv, Lentulos, Mall- 
GiNENSis, Maidh/La Mebula Rufinus, Serpio, 
SisENNA, and SuilLa The names of the pie 
beian families are B albus and Gallus, and we 
also find various cognomens, as Chbisogoxls, 
Ac given to fieedmen of this gens 
Cornelius Nepos [Nepos] 

Cornicuium (GomiculJnus), a town in Latium, 
taken and destroyed by Tarquinius Priscus, 
and celebrated as the residence of the parents 
of Servius Tulhus (Liv i 38) 

Cornificlus 1 Q , a friend of Cicero, w as 
tribune of the plebs, b c 69, and one of Cicero’s 
competitors for the consulship in 64 When the 
CatUinarian conspiratois were arrested, Cethe 
gus was committed to his core (Sail Cat 47, 
Cic Att 1 1 ) — 2 Q , son of No 1 In the 
cml war (48) lie was quaestor of Caesar, who 
sent him into Hlyricum with the title of jiro- 
praetor he reduced this provmce to obedience 
In 45 he was appomted by Caesar governor of 
Syria, and in 44 governor of the prov mce of Old 
Africa, where he was at the time of Caesar’s 
death He mamtamed this provmce for the 
senate, but on the estabhshment of the trium 
virate was defeated and slam in battle bv T 
Sextius [Bell Alex 42 , Appian, B O lu 85, 
IV 53) Cormficius was well versed in litera 
ture The authorship or the ‘ Rhetonca ad 
Herenmum ’ (usuallj punted wath Cicero’s 
works) has been with some probability attribu- 
ted to him (cf Quintil in 1, 21, v 10, 2, ix 2, 
27, and ad Herenn iv 25, 48), but this is only a 
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conjecture — 3 L , one of the generals of Oc 
ta-vuanns in the war against Se\ Pompejj and 
consul 85 

Cornus, a toun on the "W of Saidinia 

CornutuB, L Annaeus, a distinguished Stoic 
philosopher, was bom at Leptis in Libya He 
came to Rome, piobahlj as a slave, and was 
emancipated by tlie Annaei He w is the teacher 
and friend of the poet Persius, who has dedi 
rated his fifth satire to him, and ivho left him 
his library and mone\ He was bamshed by 
Nero, A D C8, for having too freely criticised 
the literary attempts of the emperor He wrote 
a large numbei of works, of which the most im 
portant was on Aristotle’s Categories His 
only remaining work isatreatise on the Nature 
of the Gods (Osannus, Gottmg 1841) 

Coroebus {K6poi$os) 1 A Phrjgian, son of 
Mygdon, loved Cassandra, and for that reason 
fought on the side of the Trojans he was slam 
by Neoptolemus or Diomedes (Verg Aen ii 
841 , Paus IS 27) — 2 An Elean, who gained 
the victory m the stadium at the Olympic 
games, n c 77G from this tune the Olympiads 
begin to he reckoned {Strab p 855 , Pans i 
43) 

Corone {Kop^inj Kopoivevs vaievs), a town m 
Hlessenia on the "W side of the Messenian gulf, 
founded n c 871 by the Messenians after their 
return to their native country, with the assis 
tance of the Thebans it possessed several 
pubhc buildmgs, and m its neighbourhood was 
a celebrated temple of Apollo (Strab p SCO , 
Paus IV 84) 

Corouea {Kopa>i>et9 Kopuvcuos, Kopdvfios, 
•vws), 1 A town in Boeotia, SW of the lake 
Copais, situate on a height between the rivers 
Phalarus and Curahus, a member of the 
Boeotian League , in its neighbourhood was the 
temple of Athene Itonica, where the festival of 
the Pamboeotia was celebrated Near Coronea 
the Boeotians gained a memorable victory oiei 
the Athenians under Tolmides, b c 447 , and 
here Agesilaus defeated the allied Greeks, 394 
(iZ 11 503 , Thuc I 113 , Nen Sell iv 3 , 
Strab p 411 ) — 2 A toivn in Phthiotis in 
Thessaly (Strali p 434) 

CorSms (KopcoAs) 1 The mother of Ascle 
PIUS — 2 Daughter of Phoroneus, king of Pho 
CIS, metamorphosed by Athene into a crow, 
when pursued by Poseidon 

Corseae [Cokasslce ] 

CorsTa (Kopcrela, also Kopaiaf), a toivn in 
Boeotia on the borders of Pliocis 

Corsica, called Cymus by the Greeks (Kwp^os, 
Kvpyior, Kvpvaios, Corsus Corsica), an island 
N of Sardinia, spoken of by the ancients ns one 
of the sev en large islands m the Mediterranean 
The ancients, however, exaggerate for the most 
part the size of the island , its greatest length 
IS 116 miles, and its greatest breadth about 51 
It IS mountainous and was not much cultivated 
m antiquity A range of mountains runmng 
from S to N separates it into two parts, of 
winch the E half was more cultivated, while the 
W half was covered almost entirely with wood 
Honey and wax were the principal productions 
of the island , but the honey had a bitter taste 
from the yew trees with which the island aboun 
ded {Oyrneas taxos, Verg Scl is 30) The 
inhabitants were a rude mountain race, addic- 
ted to robbery, and paving little attention to 
agriculture Even in the tune of the Roman 
empire their character had not much improved, 
as w e see from the description of Seneca, who 
was bamshed to tlus island The most ancient 
. mhabitonts apjiear to have been Iberians, but 
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in early times Ligurians, Tjurhenuins, Car- 
tliagmians, and ei en Greeks [Aleeia], settled 
in the island It was subject to the Cartha- 
gmions at the commencement of the first Punic 
war, but in B c 238 passed into the hands of the 
Romans, and subsequently formed a part of the 
Roman province of Sardinia The Romans 
founded several colonies m the island, of which 
the most important weie Marlava and Aleeia 
(Plin 111 80) 

Corsote (Koperamj Ersey, Ru }, a city of 
Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, near the 
mouth of the Mascas or Saocoras {Wady eZ- 
Seba), which Xenophon found already deserted 
(Anab i 6 , 4) 

Cortona (Cortonensis Cortona), one of the 
twelve cities of Etruria, lay NW of the Trasi- 
mene lake, and was one of the most ancient 
cities in Italy It is said to have been originallj 
called Corythus from its reputed founder Cory- 
thus, who IS represented as the father of Dar 
danns (Verg Aen in 167, vii 206 , Sil Ital ii 
721) It IB also called Croton Cothorma, 
CyHomum, Ac (Dionys i 26) The Creston 
mentioned by Heiodotus (i 57) was probably 
Creston m Thrace and not Cortona, as manj 
modem writers have supposed Crotona is 
said to have been originallv founded by the Um 
bnans, then to have been conquered by the 
Pelasgions, and subsequentlj to have passed 
into the hands of the Etruscans, and was one of 
their twelve cities (Lav is 87) It was Eifter- 
wards colonised by the Romans, but under them 
dommion sank into insignificance The remams 
of the Pelasgic walls of this city are some of 
the most remarkable in all Italy there is one 
fragment 120 feet in length, composed of blocks 
of enormous magnitude 

CoruncaniuB, Ti , consul b o 280, with P 
Valerius Laevinus, fought with success against 
the Etruscans and Pvnhus He was the first 
plebeian who was created pontifex maximus 
(Appian, Samn 10, 3 , Veil Pat ii 128 , Liv 
Ep 18) He was one of the most remarkable 
men of his age, possessed a profound know ledge 
of pontifical and civil law, and was the first 
person at Rome who gave regular instruction m 
law (Cic N D 11 06, IGo, Brut 14, 55) 

CorvinuB Messala [Messala ] 

Corvus, M Valerius, one of the most lUus 
trious men in the earlv history of Rome He 
obtained the surname of Corvus, or ‘Raven,’ 
because, when serving as a military tribune 
under CamiUns, B c 349, he accepted the 
challenge of a gigantic Gaul to single combat, 
and was assisted in the conflict by a raven 
winch settled upon his helmet, and flew m the 
face of the barbarian He was sis times consul, 
B c 848, 346, 343, 835, 300, 299, and twice dic- 
tator, 342, 301, and by his military abilities 
rendered the most memorable services to his 
countrv His most brilhant victones were 
gamed in his tlurd consulship, 843, when he 
defeated the Samnites at Mt Gaums and at 
Suessula, and m his other consulships he 
repeatedly defeated the Etruscans and other 
enenues of Rome He reached the age of 100 
years, and is frequentlv referred to as a me 
morable example of the favours of fortune 
(Liv vii 26-42, s 2-11 , Appian, Samn 1 , 
Gell IX 11, Val Max vin 15 ) 

Corybantes, priests of Cybele or Rhea m 
Phrygia, who celebrated her worship with 
enthusiastic dances, to the sound of the dmm 
and the cymbal Thev are often confounded 
with the Curetes and the Idaeaii Dactjli, the 
attendants of Zens m Crete [Cleetes] In 
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origin they m ere siid to hare been deities oi 
demigods , and accoidmg to some were chil 
dren oi ApoUo (Strab p 4GG , Pint de Fac 
Liin 30) 

Corycia (Kapvida or h<vpvi<.ls), a nymph, who 
became by Apollo the mother of Lycorus or 
Lycoreus, and from whom the Corycian Care 
m Mount Pamaosus derived its name The 
Muses are sometimes called bj the poets Gory 
Cldcs Fymphae 

Corycus (Kapvhos hwm'Kios, Corjcius) 1 
(Korala), a high rockv biU on the coast of 
Ionia, for min g the STV promoutorj of the Ei-} - 
thraean peninsula (Thuc viii 14 , Strab p G44) 
— 2 A citj of Pamphylia, near Pliaselis and 
Mt Olvmpus , colonised afresh by Attains 11 
Philadelphus , taken, and probably destroyed, 
by P Servilius Isauncus — 3 (Eu opp the 
island o{Kliorgos),a. citvin Cilioia Aspera with 
a good harbour, between the mouths of the 
Lamus and the Calvcadnus Twenty stadia 
(2 geog miles) from the citv, was a grotto or 
glen in the mountains, called the Corycian Cave 
(KtiipuMov fiiTpov) celebrated by the poets, and 
also famous fonts saffion At the distance of 
100 stadia (10 geog miles) horn Corycus, was a 
promontory of the same name (Strab p 070 , 
of Pind Pyfh i 81, Aesch Pr 850, Verg 
Georg iv 127) 

Corydallns (KopuSaWeSy KopvSaXktvs), a de 
mus in Attica belonging to the tribe Hippo 
thoontis, situate on the mountain of the same 
name, which divides the plain of Athens from 
that of Eleusis 

Coryphasium {Kopvipdcwv) a promontory m 
Messema, enclosing the harbour of Pylos on the 
N , wuth a town of the same name upon it 

Corythns (Kdpuflos), an Italian hero, son of 
Jupiter, husband of Electra, and father of 
lasius and Dardanus, is said to have founded 
Corythus (Cortona) (Serv ad Aen in 1C7) 

Cos, Coos, CouB (K<5s, Kdois K5oy, Cons 
Eos Sta nco), one of the islands called Sporades, 
lay off the coast of Cana, at the mouth of the 
Ceramic Gulf, opposite to Halicarnassus In 
early times it was called Meropis andNyraphaea 
It was colonised by Aeolians, but became a 
member of the Dorian confederacy Its chief 
city, Cos, stood on the NE side of the island, in 
a beautiful situation, and had a good harbour 
Near it stood the AsclepiCum, or temple of 
Asclepuis, to whom the inland was sacred, and 
from whom its chief family, the Asclepiadae, 
claimed their descent The island was very 
fertile , its chief pioductions were wme, oint 
ments, and the light transparent dresses called 
‘Coae vestes ' It was the birthplace of the 
physician Hippocrate*-, who was an Asclepiad, 
of the poet Philetas, and of the pamter Apelles, 
whose pictures of Antigonus and of Venus 
Anadyomene adorned the AsclepiCura Tlieo- 
critus and Herodas were both either bom there 
or at any rate belonged to the school of poets 
connected with the island Under the Romans, 
Cos was favouied by Claudius, who made it a 
free state, and by Antoninus Pius, who rebuilt 
the city of Cos after its destruction by an earth 
quake (Tac Ann vii G1 , Paus viii 48 ) 

Cosa or Cossa (Cossinus) 1 (Ansedonia, 
about five miles SE of Orbetello), a city of 
Etruria near the sea, with a good harbour, 
called Hcrcuhs Portus, was a very ancient 
place , and after the fall of Falerii, one of the 
twelve Etruscan cities It was colonised bv 
the Romans b c 278, and receiv ed in 197 an 
addition of 1000 colonists Tliere are still 
extensive ruins of its walls and towers, built of 
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polygonal masonry (Verg Aen \ 1C7 , Liv Ep 
14, -yxyii 10 ) — 2 A town in Lucania near 
Thuui (Caes B C iii 22) 

Cosconius 1 C, pi aetoi m the Social war, 
B c 89, defeated the Samnites — 2 C , praetor 
in the consulship of Ciceio, 63, governed in 
the following year the piovmce of Further 
Spam , was one of the twenty commissioners, 
m 59, to carry into execution the agranan law 
of Julius Caesar, but died in this year (Cic gn o 
SiiU 14 , V al Max yiii 1) — 3 C , tribune of 
the plebs 59, aedile 57, and one of the judices 
at the tiial of P Sextius, 66 
Cosmas (Kogjuns), commonly called IvDico 
PLEUSTES (Indian nayigator), an Egyptian 
monk, tlouiished in the reign of Justinian, 
about V D 586 In eaily life he followed the 
employment of a merchant, and yisited many 
foreign countries, of which he gaye an account 
in his 'ToTToypa<j)la EptariaviKi), Tojpogiapliia 
Chnstiana, in twelve books, of which the 
greater part is extant it has v alue for its topo 
graphv, and its notices of history and manners 
Cosroes 1 King of Parthia [Aesaces 
XXV] — 2 King of Persia [Sassamdae] 
CoBSaea (Koocraia), a district in and about 
M Zagros, on the NE side of Susiana, and on 
the confines of Bledia and Persia, inhabited by 
a rude, w arlike, predatory people, the Cossaei 
(Koenratot), whom the Persian langs newer sub 
dued, but on the contrary, purchased their 
quiet by paying them tribute Alexander con- 
quered them (b c 825-24), and with difficulty 
kept them in subjection after his death they 
soon regained then independence (Strab p 
744 , Diod xvii 111) 

Cossus, Cornelius, the name of seweral lUus 
trious Romans m the early history of the 
republic Of these the most celebrated was 
Set Cornelius Cossus, consul b c 428, who 
killed Lar Tolumnius, the king of the Veu, in 
single combat, and dedicated his spoils m the 
temple of Jupiter Feietrms— the second of the 
three instances in w hicli the spoha opima were 
won (Liy iv 19,80, Pint Eoin 16, Marcell 
8 , Propert v 10, 23) 

Cossutius, a Roman architect, who rebuilt at 
the expense of AutiochusEpiphanes the temple 
of the Olymprau Zeus at Athens, about b c 
1C8 (Liv xli 20 , Vitruy Pi aef vTi ) 

Cosyra (Pantelaiia), also written Cossyra, 
Cosynis, Cosura, Cossura, a small island in the 
Mediterranean near Malta (Stiab p 123 , Ov 
Fast 111 507, Sil Ital xiy 272) 

Cothon [Capthago ] 

Cotiso, a king of the Dacians, conquered in 
the reign of Augustus by Leiitulus (Flor iv 
12, Hor Od 111 8, 18, Suet Aug 63) 

Cotta, Aurelius 1 C , consul b c 252 and 
248, in both of which years he fought in Sicily 
against the Carthaginians with success (Vnl 
Blax 11 7, 4) — 2 C , consul 200, fought against 
the Boil and the other Gauls m the N of Italy 
— 3 L , tribune of the plebs 154, and consul 
144 — i L , consul 119, opposed C Manus who 
was then tribune of the plebs — 5 C, was 
accused undei the Lex Varia, 91, of supporting 
the claims of the Italian allies, and went into 
yoluutary exile He returned to Rome while 
Sulla was dictator, 82 , and m 75 he was consul 
with L Octavius He obtamed the government 
of Gaul, and died immediately aftei his return 
to Rome He was one of the most distinguished 
orators of his tune, and is introduced by Cicero 
as one of the speakers m the JDe Oratore and 
the De Fatura Deorum, in the latter of which 
works he mamtams the cause of the Academics 
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— 6 Iff , brother of No 5, consul 74, wnth L 
Licmius Lucullus, obtained Bithjmia for his 
province, and was defeated by Mithndates near 
Chalcedon — 7 L , brother of Nos o and 6, 
praetor 70, when lie earned the celebrated law 
(Lex Aureha judicial la) winch entrusted the 
judicia to the senatois, equites, and tribuni 
aerani He was consul 05 with L Manlms 
Torquatus, alter the consuls elect, P Sulla and 
P Autronius Paetus, had been condemned of 
ambitus He supported Cioeio duiing his con 
sulship, and proposed Ins recall from exile In 
the cml war he joined Caesai, whom he sur- 
vived (Suet Jul 79, Veil Pat n 32) 

Cotta, L Aurunculeius, one of Caesar’s 
legates in Gaul, penshed along vnth Sabinus in 
the attack made upon them by Ambionv, b c 
54 [Aubiobix ] 

Cottius, son of Doiinus, king of several Li 
gunan tribes m the Cottian Alps, which derived 
their name from him [Alpes] He submitted 
to Augustus, ivho granted him the sovereignty 
over twelve of these tnbes, with the title of 
Praefectns Cottius thereupon made roads 
over the Alps, and erected (b c 8) at Segnsio 
(Susa), a tnumphalareh mhonoui of Augustus', 
extant at the present daj His authority was 
transmitted to Ins son, upon whom Claudius 
conferred the title of king On his death his 
kingdom was made a Eoman province by Nero 
(Amm Marc xv 10 , Suet Nei 18 ) 

Cottus, agiantuith 100 hands, son of Uranus 
and Gaea 

Cotyla, L Varius, one of Antony’s most in 
timate fnends, fought on his side at Mutma, 
B c j43 (Plut Ant 18) 

Cotylus (K<(tv\os), tlie highest peak of M Ida 
in the Troad, containmg the sources of the 
rivers Scamander, Granicus, and Aesepus 

Cotyora (Koriupa), a colony of Sinope, in the 
territory of the Tibarem, on the coast of Pontus 
Polemoniacus, at the W end of a bay of the 
same name, celebrated as the place where the 
10,000 Greeks embarked for Sinope The foun 
dation of Phamacia reduced it to msigmficance 
(Xen Anab v 6, 4 , Strab p 548) 

Cotys or Cotytto (Kdrur or Kotuttcv), a 
Thracian divinity whose festival, the Cotijttia 
(Diet of Ant s V ), resembled that of the 
Phrygian Cybele, and was celebrated with 
licentious revelry In later times her worship 
was mtroduced at Athens and Connth Those 
who celebrated her festival were called Baptae, 
from the purifications connected ivith the so 
lemmty Eupohs wrote a play of this name 
(Strab p 470, Hor Bp xvn 56, Juv u 90) 

Cotys (kJtuj) 1 Kmg of Thrace, b c 
382-358, was for a short time a friend of the 
Athenians, but earned on war with them to 
wards the close of his reign He was cruel and 
sanguinary, and was much addicted to gross 
luxury and drunkenness He was murdered 
by two brothers whose father he had injured — 
2 Kmg of the Odrysae m Thrace, assisted 
Perseus against Eome, B c 168 His son was 
taken prisoner and earned to Rome, whereupon 
he sued for peace and was jiardoned by the 
Romans — 3 A king of Thrace, iv ho took part 
against Caesar with Pompey, 48 — 4 Kmg of 
Thrace, son of Rhoenietalces, in the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius He carried on war 
uito his uncle Ehescuporis, by whom he was 
murdered, a d 19 0\ id, m his exile at Tomi, 

addressed an epistle to him (Bx Pont n 9) 

CragUS (Kpayos), a mouiitam consisting of 
eight summits, being a continuation of Taurus 
to the W , and forming, at its extremitv, the 
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SW promontory of Lvcia (Yedi/ Booroon, i e 
Seven Capos) Some of its summits show 
traces of volcanic action, and the ancients had 
a tradition to the same effect At its foot was 
a town of the same name, on the sea shore, 
between Pydna and Patira Parallel to it, N 
of the rivei Glaucus, was the chain of Anticra- 
gus The greatest height of Cragus exceeds 
3000 feet (tstrab p 065 , Hor Od i 21 ) 

Crauae (Kpavdij), the island to which Pans 
first carried Helen fiom Peloponnesus (II 
111 446), IS said bj some to be an island off 
Gythmm m Laconia, bj otheis to be the island 
Helena off Attica, and bj others again to be 
Cythera (Pans in 22) 

CranauB (Kpavads), king of Attica, the son in- 
law and successor of Cecrops He was de- 
pnved of his kmgdom by Ins son in law 
Amphictj on 

Cranil, -lum (Kparioi, Kpaviov Kpavios Krn- 
nia, nr ArqosMi), a town of Cephallenia on the 
S coast (Thuc n 30, Stiab p 455) 

Cranon or Cranndu (Kpaycin, Kpawdu' Kpav- 
yiiftos), in ancient times Ephyra, a town m 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, not far fioni Larissa 

Grantor (Kpdurcop), of Soli m Cilicui, an 
Academic philosopher, studied at Atliens under 
Xenocrates and Polemo, and flourished b c 
800 He was the author of several works, all 
of which are lost, and was the first who wrote 
commentaiies on Plato’s works Most of his 
wntmgs related to moial subjects (Hor Bp i 
2 4) One of his most celebrated works w ns On 
Grief, of which Cicero made gieat use in the 
tlurdbookof Ins Tusculan Disputations, and m 
the Oonsolatio which he composed on the 
death of his daughter, Tulha 

Crassipes, Furlus, Cicero s son in law, the 
second husband of Tulha, whom he married 
b c 66, but from whom he was shortly after- 
wards divorced 

CrassuB, Iicinlus 1 P, praetor bc 176, and 
consul 171, when he earned on the war against 
Perseus — 2 C , brother of No 1, praetor 172, 
and consul 168 — 3 C, probably son of No 2, 
tribune of theplebs 145, was distinguished as a 
popular leader — 4 P , sumamed Di^es or 
Rich, elected pontifex maximus 212, curule 
aedile 211, praetor 208, and consul 205 with 
Scipio Afneanus, when he earned on war 
against Hannibal m the S of Italy He died 
183 (Liv XXIX 10, xxxix 46 ) — 5 P , surnained 
Dives Mucianus, son of P Mucius Scaevola, 
was adopted bv the son of No 4 In 131 he 
was consul and pontifex maximus, and was the 
first priest of that rank who went beyond 
Italy He carried on war against Aristonicus 
in Asia, but was defeated and slam He was a 
good orator and jurist — 6 M , sumamed 
Agelastus, because he is said never to have 
laughed, was grandfather of Crassus the 
tnumvir — 7 P, sumamed Dives, son of No 
6, and father of the tnumvir He was the 
proposer of the Lex Licuiia, to prevent excessive 
expense in banquets, but in what year is un 
certam He was consul 97, and carried on war 
m Spam for some years He was censor 89 
with L Julius Caesar In the Cml war lie 
took part wuth Sulla, and put an end to his own 
life when Manus and Cinna returned to Rome 
at the end of 87 — 8 Iff , sumamed Dives, the 
tnumvir, younger son of No 7 His life was 
spared bj Cmna, after the death of his father, 
but, fearing Cmna, he afterwards escaped to 
Spam, where he concealed himself for eight 
months On the death of Cmna in 84, he 
collected some forces and ciossed oxer into 
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Afnca, irhence he passed into Italv m 83 and ' one of the speakers, and he is understood to 
]oined’Salla, on trhose s’de he fought against express^Cicero’s own sentiments 
the 3Ianan partv On the defeat of the latter Crastinus, one of Caesar’s veterans, com- 
ne "as re"-arded by donations of confiscated naenced the battle of Pharsaha, n c 48, and 
p^perti and thus greatlj mcreased his patn died fighting bravely m the foremost line (Caes 
moiiv His ruling passion was money, and he B C uj 91) 

de oted all his energies to its accumulation CrateruB {Kpa-epos) 1 A dis'mguished 
He was a keen and sagacious specnla*or He 1 general of Ale’^ander the Great, on wnose death 
bon,,iit multitudes of slaves, and, in order to I (b c 323) he received m common "nth Anti 
mcrease their value, had them mstmeted in I pater the government of Hacedoma and 
lncrai.ive arts He worl ed si!"er mihes, cuiti j Greece He ami ed m Greece m bme to render 
va"ed farms, and built houses, winch he let at effectual assistance to Antipater m the Lamian 
lu^h rents In 71 he was appointed praetor in I war At the close of this war he mamed 
order to carry on the war against Sportacus | Phila, the daughter of Antipater Soon after 
and the glniators , he defeated Spartaens, who he accompamed Antipater m the war agamst 
was slam m the battle, and he was honoured j the Aetohans, and in that agamst Perdiccas m 
wi‘h an ovation In 70 Crassus was consul ■ Asia He fell m a battle azamst Eumenes, m 
with Pompev , he entertamed the populace at 1 S21 (Diod xviii 10, xix 59 , Pint Alex 47 , 
a banauet of 10 000 tables, and distnbutcd com j Isep Bum 4 ) — 2 Bro uer of Antigonus 
enougu to supply the familv of ei ery citizen for Gonatas, mrote on the historv of Attica A 
three months He did not, however, co-operate Greek phvsician, who attended the faimlj of 
cordiallv inth Pompey, of whose superior m Athens, mentioned also bv Horace (Sat u 3, 
flnence he was jealous He was afterwards IGl, Cic. Att m 13, 14J 

reconc Jed to Pompey by* Caesar s mediation. Crates (Kpa— jjj) 1 An Athenian poet of the 
and thus was formed between them, in 60, the Old Comedv, began to flourish e c 449, and was 
so called triumvirate In 55 Crassus was agam one of the most celebrated of the comic poets 
consul with Pompey, and received tne pronnee He excelled m mirth and fun lAnstoph Bq 
of Syna, where he hoped both to mcrease his 53C, Athen p 429j, and is considered by An 
wealth and to acq^nire mihtarv glory bv attack static to be the first poet who wrote comedies 
mg the Parthions He set out for his provmce with true dramatic action (Poet 5) — 2 Of 
before the expiration of his consulship, and Tralles, an orator or rhetoncian of the school 
continued his march nofnlhstandmg the nn of Isocrates — 3 Of Tliebes, a pnpil of the Cvmc 
favourable omens which occurred to him at Diogenes, and one of the most distmgmshed 
almost every step AJ*er crossing the Eu- of the Cyme philosophers, floimshed about 320 
paratcsin54,hcdidnotfollownptheattack upon Tliough heir to a large fortune, he renounced it 
Parthia, but returned to Syna, where he passed all, and hved and died as a true Cyme, restnet- 
the wmter In 58 he agam crossed the Eu- mg himself to the most absolute necessanes 
phrates, he wos misled by a craftv Arabian chief- He received the surname of the ‘ Door opener,’ 
tain to march mto the plains of hlesopotanua, because it was his practice to visit every house 
where he was attacked b\ Surenas, the general at Athens, and rebuke its inmates He mamed 
of the Parthian king, Orodes In the battle Hipparchia, the daughter of a family of dis- 
which followed, Crassus was defeated wuth tinction, who shored lus hie of pnvation and 
immense slaughter, and retreated with the mendicancy He wrote several works, which 
remainder of his troops to Carrhae (the Haran are lost, for the epistles extant under his name 
of Senpture) The mutinous tlireats of his are not genume — ^ Of Athens, the pupil and 
troops compelled him to accept a perfidious friend of Polemo, and his successor m the 
invitation from Surenas, who offered a pacific chair of the Academy, about 270 He was the 
interview, at which he was =Iain His head teacher of Arcesilaus, Tlieodorus, and Bion 
was cut ofi and sent to Orodes, who caused Borysthemtes — 5 Of Mallus in Cihcia, a cele- 
melted gold to be poured mto the mouth of ^ brated grammarian He was brought up at 
his fallen enemv, saying, ‘Sate thyself now Tarsus, whence he removed to Pergamos, where 
with that metal of which m life thou wert so he founded the Pergamene school of grammar, 
greedy’ (Dio Cass xl 27 }— 9 M , sumomed in opposition to the Alexandrian He wrote a 
Dues, son of No 8, served under Caesar m commentary on the Homeric poems, m opposi 
Gaul, and at the breaking out of the Civil war tion to Aristarchus, and supxiorted the system 
in 49 was praefect m Cisalpine Gaul — 10 P , of anemialy (avuiiAKla) against that of analogy 
vonnger son of Xo 8, was Caesars legate in (avcAoyla) He also wrote commentaries on 
Gaul irora 58 to 55 In 54 he followed his the other Greek poets, and works on other 
father to Syria, and fell in the battle agamst subjects, of which only fragments have come 
the Porthians — 11 L, the celebrated orator dojvn to us In 157 he was sent bv Attains as 
Ai the age of 21 (b c 119), he attracted great an ambassador to Rome, where he mtrodneed 
notice by his prosecution of C Carbo He was for the first time the study of grammar 
consul in 95 with Q Scaevola, when he proposed CrathiE (Kpn0is) 1 (Crata), a river in 
n law to compel all who were not citizens to Achaia, rises in a mountain of the same name m 
depart from Rome the rigour of this law Aicadia, receives the Stvx flowmg down from 
was one of the causes of the Social war He Nonaens, and falls mto the sea near Aegae — 
was afterwards proconsul of Gaul In 92 he 2 (Graff), a nver in lower Italv, fonmng the 
was censor, when he caused the schools of the boundary on the E between Lucania and 
Latm rhetoncians to be closed He died m 91, Bruttii, and falling mto the sea near Svbons 
a few days after opposmg m the senate with At its month was a celebrated temple of 5Im- 
great eloquence the consul L Phibppns, on erva its waters were fabled to dye the hair 
enemy of the anstocraev (Cic de Or ui 1, 4) blond (Eur Troad 228 , Strab p 2G3 , Ov 
His house upon the Palatium was one of the ilfef xv 315 ) 

most beautiful at Rome, and was adorned with Cratinus (Kpartros) 1 One of the most cele- 
costly works of art As an orator he surpassed brated of the Athenian poets of the Old Comedy, 
all his contemporaries (V ell Pat ii 9) In the was bom b c 519, but did not begin to exhibit 
treatise De Oratore Cicero introduces him as till 454, when he was G5 years oi age He ex- 
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hibited twenty one plays and gained nine \ic 
tones He n as the poet of the Old Comedy 
He gave it its peculiar character, and he did 
not, like \nstophanes, live to see its decline 
Before his tune the comic poets had aimed at 
httle beyond evcitmg the laughter of their 
audience he was the fiist who made comedy a 
temble w eapon of personal attack (on Pericles 
among others), and the comic poet a sea ere 
censor of public and pm ate vice He is fre 
quently attacked by Alistophanes, who charges 
him mth habitual intemperance, an accusation 
which w as admitted by Cratmus himself, who 
treated the subject in a aerj amusmg way in 
his riuTinj This play was acted m 428, when 
the poet was 96 aeaisof age, it gained the prize 
over the Connns of Amipsiasand the Clouds ol 
Aristophanes It was a practical reply to the 
passage in the JIiiK/lifs which speaks of Crat- 
mus as worn out 113 age (Arist Eq 681) 
Cratmus died m the following vear, at tlie age 
of 97 — 2 The younger, an Atheman poet of the 
Middle Comedy, a contemporary of Plato the 
philosopher, flourished as late as 824 

CratippuB (Kpari — os) 1 A Greek historian 
and contemporary of Thucydides, whose work he 
completed (Dion'vs Jud do Thuc 10) — 2 A 
philosopher of M 3 tilene, a contemporary of Pom 

S ey and Cicero, the latter of whom praises him 
ighlv In philosophy he transferred himself 
from the school of the Sceptic Antiochus to the 
Peripatetics He accompanied Pompoy in his 
flight after the battle of Pharsaha, n c 48 He 
afterwards settled at Athens, where young M 
Cicero was his pupil m 14 Through the m 
fluenoe of Cicero, Ciatippus obtained from 
Caesar the Homan citizeiislup 
Cratos (hpdros), the personification of 
strength, a son of Uranus and Ge 
CratyluB (KporuXor), a Greek plulosopher, a 
pupil of Heraclitus, and one of Pinto’s teachers 
Plato introduces him as one of the speakers in 
the dialogue which bears his name Both Plato 
and Aristotle speak of Cratylus and the later 
Heracliteans as extravagant in their theories 
and of little authority 

Cremera, a nver m Etruria, fallmg into the 
Tiber a little above Rome memorable for the 
death of the 300 Fabii (Liv 11 49 , Ov East n 
193) 

Cremna {Kpqixia Gimme, Ru), a fortified 
city of Pisidia, on a precipitous rock of BI Tan 
rus, noted for repeated obstinate defences a 
colony under Augustus (Strab p 669) 

Cremni (KpijjuioO, un emporium of the free 
Scjtihians on the Palus Blaeotis (Hdt iv 20, 
110 ) 

Cremona (Cremonensis Gt cmona), a Roman 
colony m the N of Italy, K of the Po, and at 
no great distance from the confluence of the 
Addua and the Po, was founded together with 
Placentia B c 219 as a protection against 
the Gauls and Hannibal’s invadmg army It 
soon became a place of great importance and 
one of the most flounshmg cities m the N of 
Italy Under the Lex Julia of b c 90 it received 
the ciiutas and was changed into a mimicipium 
During the Civil w ar it espoused the side of 
Brutus, and Octavian comfiscated much of its ! 
territory and assigned it to his veterans Man 
tua suffered in the same way (Verg Eel ix 28) 
Later stdl, having espoused the cause of Vi- 
telhus, it was totally destroyed by the troops 
of Vespasian, AD 01 (Tac Hist 111 24) It was 
rebmlt by Vespasian 

Cremoms Jugum [Adpes] 

CremutluB Cordus [Copdus ] 
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Creon (Kpsaii') 1 King of Connth, son of 
Lycaethus, whose daughter, Glauce or Creusa, 
married Jason Medea, thus forsaken, sent 
Glance a garment which burnt’ her to death 
when she put it on , the palace took fire, and 
Creon perished in the flames [Medea ] — 2 Son 
of Menoecus, and brother of Jocaste, the ivife 
of Lams After the death of Laius, Creon 
governed Thebes for a short time, and then 
surrendered the kingdom to Oedipus, who had 
dehvered the country from the Splunx [Oedi 
PBS ] Wlien Eteocles and Polymees, the sons 
of Oedipns, fell m battle by each other’s liands, 
Creon became king of Thebes His cruelty in 
forbidding burial to the corpse of Polynices, 
and his sentencing Antigone to death for dis 
obeynng his orders, occasioned the death of his 
own son Haemon For details see Antigoxe 
I Creophylus {Kpediipv\os), of Cliios, one of the 
earliest epic poets, said to liaa e been the friend 
or son in law of Homei The epic poem 
orOfx“^^“5 aXtiaris, ascribed to him, related the 
contest which Heracles, for the sake of lole, 
undertook with Eurytus, and the capture of 
Oechalia 

Cresphontes (KprjcripSifTqs), a Herachd, son 
of Aristomachus, and one of the conquerors of 
Peloponnesus, obtained Messenia for his share 
Durmg an msurrection of the Messemans he 
and two of his sons were slam A third son, 
Aepytus, avenged his death [Aepttus ] 

Crestonla (KpijaTaipi'a ^ Kpriffruvuerj), a dis 
tnct 111 Macedonia between the Axius and Stry- 
mon, near Bit Cercine, inhabited by the Cres- 
tonaei (KprjtrTuyaToi), a Thracian people theu 
chief town was Creaton or Crestone [hpljaroiy, 
Kp-pardivri), founded by the Pelasgians (Hdt 
1 67, 3 ni 127 , Thuc 11 99, iv 109) This toivn 
13 erroneously supposed by some writers to he 
the same as Cortona in Italy 

Greta (Kpi^rp Kprjraws Candia), one of 
the largest islands in the Blediterranean sea, 
nearly equidistant from Euiope, Asia, and 
Africa, but alwaas reckoned as part of Europe 
Its length from E to "W is about 100 miles 
its breadth is very unequal, being in the vadest 
part about 35 miles, and in the narrowest only 
6 A range of mountains runs through the 
whole length of the island from E to "W , send 
mg forth spurs N and S in the centre of the 
island rises Mt Ida far above all the others 
[Id 3 ] The ri\ ers of Crete are numerous, but 
are httle more than mountain-torrents, and are 
for the most part dry in summer Tlie country 
was celebrated m antiquity foi its fertdity and 
salubrity — Crete was inhabited at an early 
period by a numerous and civilised population 
Homer speaks of its hundred cities (Kp^nj 
EKarJ/wroAis, 17 n 649) , and before the Tiojan 
war mjrthology told of a king Minos, who resided 
at Cnossus, and ruled over the greater part 
of the island The inhabitants were probably 
a Canan people with Phoenician colonies plan 
ted among them The description of the in 
habitants in Od xix 176 (after the Donan 
conquest) gives us Achaeans, ’EredifpTjTes, 
KuStiJi'es, Dorians and Pelasgians It is piob 
able that the Eteocretes were the Canan lace, 
and the C 3 dones were Phoemcian Mmos is said 
to have given laws to Crete, and to has e been 
the first pnnee who had a nairy, wnth which he 
suppressed piracy in the Aegaean After his 
descendants had governed the island for some 
generations, royalty was abolished, and the 
cities became independent republics, of which 
Cnossus and Gortyna were the most important, 
and exercised a kind of supremacy over the rest 
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The ruUiig cliss wore the Donaii'i, ^\ho Bcttlod 
m Crete about sixti, veais after the Donan 
conquest of Peloponnesus, and reduced the for 
mcr inhabitants to subjection The social and 
political institutions of the island thus becamo 
Dorian, and mam of tlie ancients supposed that 
tho Spartan constitution was boiTowcd from 
Crete Tlio chief magistrates in the cities n ere 
the Cos7iu, ten in iinuiber, chosen from cer- 
tain fainilits there was also a Gcriisia, or 
senate, and an Lcdma or popular nssembh, 
which, honeicr, had M,r\ little poi\<r (For 
detiiJs, see Diet 0 / Aitf art Cosvn) The 
Cretan svstein of the training of \ouths, and 
the common lucalb of citiziiis, resembled the 
Spartan (see Diet oj Ant art SyssiUa) At a 
later time Hit po\tr of tho aristocracj was 
o\ erthroM n and n deinocnitical fonn of go\ orn 
mtnt established The ancient Dorian customs 
hkenise disappeared, and tho people bccamo 
degenerate in their inor ils and character The 
hislonan PoEbuis accubc-- them of numerous 
aices, and the Cret in poet Epimeiiidts (who is 
quoted b\ St PauDwroti of ‘ Knurrs ae! i{<(eD"'al, 
aojvd ftjpfa, ynffTfpfs opyal ' — The Cret ms were 
ctlebrattd ns nrchi 1=, and frequenth semd ns 
morcenancs in flit nmiu s of other nations 
Tho island Mas coiiqneied bj Q ^letcllus, who 
recentd in consoquciKe tho fiiiriinme Crcticus 
(dc Cii-hb), anditbeeamc a Eoman proiince 
Crete and Cireiinita sub-equeiith formed one 
proiinco [Cmisvici] 

Creteus or Catreus (KprjTci'i), son of Minos 
hj Pnsipliat or Crete, and father of j\xtiie 

MINES 

Crethcns (hpijOtai), son of Aeolus and En- 
arole, info of Ti ro and fatlior of-\0'>on, Pheres, 
Amythoon, and HipiKihto he was the founder 
of lolcus 

CretopShs (hpijT<{-oAii) a town in tho dis 
tnct of Mihas.in Pisidia (Pohb a 72) 

CrSflsa (Kptovera) 1 A Nniad, daughter of 
Ocennus, became b\ Pi lu us the mother of Hjp 
sens ami Stilbe — 2 Daughter of Erechtbeus 
andPrasithen wife of Xuthiis, and mother of 
Achaous and Ion She is said to hai 0 been be 
loied bj polio wliinco Ion is sometimes 
called her son bi tins god [!<>'' } — 3 Daughter 
of Pnom and Hoeilba, wife of Aeneas, and 
mother of -Vscanius She perished on the night 
of the capture 01 Troi, hn\mg been separated 
from her liusband 111 the confusion [-\j m is ] 
— 4 Daughter of Croon, who fella victim to tho 
scugeancoof Mcdi i [Cm on, Mo 1 ] 

Crousis or Creusn (Kpriitriy, I\p(0V(ra hpcv 
(Tievr), a town on tho E coast of Dooolin, tho 
harbour of Thespiae (Slrah p 403, Li\ vxii 
21 ) 

Cnmlsa or Cnmisea (Kp/puro, hpipicraa C 
dell’ Alice), n promontory on tho E coast of 
Bruttium, with a town of tho same name upon 
it, said to ha\c been founded bj Philoctoti s, a 
little S of tho rii er Crinusus (Strab p 231) 
Cnmlsus or CrimiSBUS (Kpipuriij, hpiptcrads), 
a riitr in the ^\ of Sicilj, falls into tho Hjpsa 
on its banks Timoleon defeated tlio Cartha 
giniaiis, n_c 839 

Cnnagoras {KpivaySpas), of Mjtilcne, tho 
author of fifty epigrams in tlio Greek Anthology, 
hved in tho reign of Augustus 
Cnsplnns, a person ndiciilod by Horace (Sat 
1 1 120, i 8, 120, 11 7, 45), 18 said by the 
Scholiasts on those passages to haao WTilton 
had 1 erses on the Stoic philosophy, and to have 
been sumamed Aretalogus 
CriBpuB, Flavius JuiluE, eldest son of Con 
Btantino tho Great, was appointed Caesar aj> 
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317, and gamed great distinction m a campaign 
against the Franks and in the w nr with Licmius 
But haling excited the jealousy of his step 
mother Fnustn, he was put to death by his 
father, 820 ^ozom H E 1 5) 

Crxspus PasBienuB, husband of Agrippina, 
and stepfather of tlio Emperor Nero, w as dis- 
tiiigiiishod ns nil orator (Quintil x 1, 24) 

CnspuB, VibiuB, of Veicelli, a contemporary 
of Quintilian, and n distinguished orator (Tac 
Hist 11 10, Quintil \ 1,119) 

Crissa 01 Cnsa (Kplffira, Kplcra KptffaaTos), 
and Cirrha (Klppa KippaTos), tow ns in Phocis, 
regal ded by some ancient as well ns by some 
modem w riters as the same , but there can be 
no doubt that Crissa was a town inland SW of 
Delphi and that Cuahn was its port 111 the Cris 
snenn gulf (Strab p 418, cf It 11 620, Hdt 
HU 32, Find Is thin 11 20) The in 

habitants of these towns lened contnbutions 
upon the pilgrmis frequenting tho Delphic 
oracle, m consequence of which the Amphic 
tyons declared war against them, n c 695, and 
oientunlh destroyed tliem Their temtoi’y , tho 
rich Cnssacan plain, was declared sacred to the 
Delphic god, and was forbidden to be cul- 
tiiatod Tho ciiltiiation of this plain by the 
inhabitants of Amphissa led to the Sacred "War, 
III which Philip was chosen general of the Am- 
phicty oils, 388 Cnssa remained in mins, but 
Cirrha was afterwards rebuilt, and became tho 
harbour of Dcljihi (Polvb y 27) 

Crltlas (Kpi-lar) 1 Son of Dropides, a con 
temporary and relation of Solon's — 2 Sou of 
Callaeschnis, and grandson of the above, was 
one of tho pupils of Socrates, by yvliose instruc 
tioiis ho profited but little in a moral point of 
y lew Ho y\ as banished from Athens, and on 
las return became leader of tho oligarchical 
party He was one of the 80 tyrants established 
by tho Spartans B c 101, and’ was conspicuous 
nboyo all liis colleagues for rapacity and cruelty 
He was slam at the battle of Munyclua in the 
same y ear, lighting against Thrnsvbulus and the 
exiles Ho yvas a distinguished orator, and 
some of his speeches y\ere extant in tho time of 
Cicero (Cic th Or 11 22, 98) Ho also wrote 
poems, dramas, and othei works Some frag- 
ments of his elegies are still extant, edited by 
Bach, Lcips 1827 

Critlus (hplrior), a sculptor of the archaic 
school at Athens in tho early part of the 5th 
century b c Ho seems to hay o been slightly 
later than Antenoi,nnd possfblx was his pupil 
His gieat w oik was tho group of Hamiodiusand 
Anstogiton which ho executed m conjunction 
with Mcsiotcs to replace the taoup by Antenor 
which had been carried off to Persia (?au8 1 8, 
5) It 13 probable that the famous marble 
statues at Naples are copies of this work 
[HABMODiub ] Critius founded a school of 
Bculpturo at Athens which lasted four genera- 
tions (Pans yii 3, 2) 

Cntolans (KpiT6\aos) 1 Of Pliasolis in 
Lycm, studied philosophy at Athens under 
Ariston of Ceos, yiJiomho succeeded as the head 
of tho Peripatetic school In b c 166 he w as 
sent by tho Athenians as ambassador to Eome 
with Cameadcs and Diogenes [Cuineadeb] 
He lived upw ards of 82 y oars (Cic dc Oi 1 
11, 45 ) — 2 Groneml of tho Achaean League 
117, distinguished by his bitter enmity to tho 
Eoinans He was defeated by Metellus, and 
yyas never lieaid of after the battle (Polyb 
xxxyiii 2, xl 1, Liy Hp 62) 

CrltoB (Kphccf) 1 Of Athens, a friend and 
disciplo of Socrates, ivhom ho supported with 

S 
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hiB fortune He Lad made e^ er\ arrangement 
for the escape of Socrates from prison, and tried, 
in vain, to persuade him to fly, as ive see from 
Plato’s dialogue named after him Cnton ivrote 
seventeen dialogues on philosophical subjects, 
vhich are lost — 2 A physician at Rome in the 
1st or 2nd century after Christ, perhaps the 
person mentioned by Jlartial (Eptgr xi GO, C) 
Cnii-metopon (Kpiov peranrov), 1 e ‘Ram’s 
Front ’ 1 A promontory at the & of the 
Taunc Chersonesus — 2 A promontory at the 
SW of Crete 

Crius (KoToi), one of the Titans, son of 
Uranus and &e (Hes Th 375) 

Crocodilopolis (KpoKoSeiXaiv tSXis) 1 {Em 
heslmnda’l), a city of Upper Egypt, in the 
Nomos Apliroditopohtes — 2 [Ansisoi, No 7] 
Crocus, the beloved friend of Smilav, was 
changed by the gods into a saffron plant (Or 
Jlfef IV 283 , Sen ad Georg iv 182) 

Crocylea (ra KpoKvKua), by Homer (17 ii 
633) spohen of as a place belonging to Ithaca, 
but by Strabo (pp 37G, 432) assigned to Leucas 
It may be the small island noiv called ArA.«f?7ii, 
which hes between Leucas and Ithaca 

Croesus {Kpofo-os), last king of Lydia, son of 
Alyattes, reigned b c 500-31G, but was prob 
ably associated in the kingdom during his 
father’s life The early part of Ins reign was 
most glorious He subdued all the nations be 
tween the Aegaean and the river Halys, and 
made the Greeks in Asia Mmor tnbutarv to 
him When he had taken Ephesus, he aided 
the old temple of Artemis, then in course of 
building, by gifts of columns One of these 
archaic columns, with part of the ori^gmal in- 
scription still legible, Ba[(riX€i/j] Kd[o7ffOj] avt 
[_8riKev], IS now in the Bntish Museum The 
fame of his power and wealth drew to his 
court at Sardis all the wise men of Greece, and 
among them Solon, whose interview with the 
kmg was celebrated in antiquitv In reply to 
the question who w as the happiest man he had 
ever seen, the sage taught the king that no man 
should be deemed happy till he had fimshed his 
life m a happv way Alarmed at the growing 
powei of the Persians, Croesus sent to consult 
the oracle of Apollo at Delplu whether he 
should march against the Persians Upon the 
reply of the oracle that, if he marched against 
the Persians, he would overthiow a great em 
pire, he collected a vast army and marched 
agamst Cyrus Near Sinope an indecisive 
battle was fought between the two armies, 
whereupon he returned to Sardis, and dis 
banded Ins forces, commanding them to re 
assemble in the following sprmg But Cyrus 
appeared'unexpectedly before Sardis , Croesus 
led out the foices still remaining with him, but 
was defeated, and the city was taken after a 
siege of fourteen davs Croesus, who was taken 
alive, was condemned to be burnt to death As 
he stood before the pyre, the warning of Solon 
came to his mind, and he thnce uttered the 
name of Solon Cyrus inquired who it was that 
he called on , and, upon hearmg the storv, re- 
pented of Ins purpose, and not only spared the 
life of Croesus, but made him his friend 
Croesus survived Cyrus, and accompanied 
Cambyses m his expedition against Egypt 
(Hdt 1 26-04,130,155,207,111 84, v 3G, ii 37, 
125, vui 85 , cf Xen Cyrop ) 

Crommyon or Cromyon {Kpoyguiov, Kpo 
pvdiv), a town m Megans on the Saronic gulf, 
aftenvards belonged to Coiinth , celebrated on 
^ account of its wild sow, slain by Theseus (Strab 
380 , Pans ii 1, 3 , Thnc iv 45) 


Cronlus Mens (Kpdt'ioy opos), a mountam m 
Elis near Olympia, vnth a temple of Cronus 

Cronus (KfiSyos), the youngest of the Titans, 
son of Uranus and Ge, father by Rhea of 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and 
Zeus (Hes Th 187, 452, Apollod i 1, 3) 
At the instigation of his mother, Cronus un- 
manned his father for liaimg thrown the Cj- 
clopes, who were hkewnse his children by Ge, 
into Tartarus 
[Unasus] Out 
of thebloodthns 
shed sprang up 
the Ennnyes 
When the Cy 
elopes were de- 
livered from 
Tartarus, the 
government of 
the world was 
taken from Ura- 
nus and given 
to Cronus, who 
m his turn lost 
it through Zens, 
aswaspredicted 
to him by Ge 
and Uranus 
[Zeus ] TheRo 
mans identified 
their Satnmus 
with Cronus 
[Saturn us] It 
IS likely that 
Cronus was 
stnctly (in one 
at least of his 
aspects) a liar 
aest god, and 
therefore repre 
sented -with a 
sickle Some explain his being exiled by his 
children as the mj thical representation of suc- 
cessive seasons of the year, and the sw allow ing 
of his children as Time swallowing days or 
months others take this to be rather the sun 
swallowing the stars, which disappear at his 
rising others think that it is a cannibal idea 
of Moloch borrowed from Phoenicia 

Cropia (Kponrefa), an Attic demus belonging to 
the tribe Leontis 

Crotonor Crotona {KpSruy KporoiyidT-gSiCro- 
toniensis, Crotonensis, Crotomata Crotona), 
a Greek city on the E coast of Bruttium, 
on the nver Aesarus, and m a veiy healthy 
locality, was founded by the Achaeans under 
Myscellus of Aegae, assisted by the Spartans, 
BC 710 (Strab p 2G2, Dionys ii 59, Ov 
Met XV 9) Its extensile commerce, the 
1 irtue of its inhabitants, and the excellence of 
its institutions, made it the most powerful and 
flourishing town in the S of Italj It owed 
much of its greatness to Pythagoras, who esta- 
blished his school here GjTiinasticswere oul 
tivated here in greater perfection than in any 
other Greek city, and one of its citizens, Milo, 
was the most celebrated athlete in Greece It 
attained its greatest power by the destruction of 
Sybans in 510 , but it sustained a severe defeat 
from the Locrians on the river Sagras [ft is 
uncertain whether this defeat was before or after 
the destruction of Sybans Justin (x\ 2) places 
it before the amval of Pythagoras, and there 
fore about 5G0 b c Strabo speaks of it as 
marking the decline of the power of Croton, and 
therefore after b c 510 J It suffered greatly in 
the wars xnth Dionysius, Agathocles, and 



Ctonas (Satnmas) CTrom a painting 
at rompeil ) 
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discolor tlio clastic force of air and applj it as a 
moi iitg poll ST He was the lonelier, ansi has 
luensiippoxtd to liiuo been the father, of Hero 
Alcvanslnnus (cf Diet of An( art Cicsihica 
Maclivtn) 

Ctesiphon (hTijim^aj), son of Leosthencs of 
Annpldi sins, mts accused bj Aeschines for 
liiiMiif. piofyiscd the decree that Demosthenes 
Hhonld ht liononrcsl ivith the croini [Axs 
ciriM s ] 

CtcsIpJion (fvTiysrofsui K'ijirss/ii.'j'Tsor) Tal h 
Ivf^ra, Itu ), a citj of Ass.na, on the E bank 
of 111* Ti)Tib, three Roman miles from Selcucia 
on fils’ \\ l) ink, first hecimie an important 
phee limb r tlie Parthians, whose kinps u=ed it 
forssmis time as a Mints r residence, and after 
Mards enlar,risl and fortified it, and made it the 
c ipitnl of till ir s ’iipiro It must hni o containod 
a h\rpi poimJation, if ^everns, as is said, carried 
off 300,000 jirixoners In the unrs of Ihe 
Romans mill the Piirtlimus and Pi rsians, it 
MIS Inl ell fir- 1 . b\ Trajiiii (il> IL'i), and bj 
f is'ral of th> Infs i cmpcrs',rn,but Tidiaii slid not 
VI nliirs to att IS Jv it, Cl s n after his i ictori oi tr 
flK' Ps r-ians bs fore file citi (IViliJi v 15, 
\mm Mure xxni G.llsrodmn in D0,DioCnxs 
Ixxi 'M Its site lb iniirlid bi the rums at 
Tsif ' 1 Kt 'rci, 1 e the arcli of Cliosrocs 

Ctcsippus (KTi'jirsT-or) 1 Tiio sons of Htr 
I’cb s, oiii hi Dsinmri, and til" other hi Asti 
dainiii — 2 *xoii of Poljtherses of Same, one of 
tlic sui'or of Ps mlope, 1 died hi Philooiius 

CucuBUB o- CocussuB {Gol suii), a toivn of 
C ipjiidsN m, at a juiict on of ri^isJs Itndiiif,' rc 
spicti slj from Comnnn to Commigono, and 
from ''I' ht 11 " to 'Pursus It hub the iilacc of 
baiinJimi nt for Ctirysostom i i> 101 
Cnlaro, n't rv nrdxcalkd Grtttinn6p6hs{C?rc 
isvf If/ in bo iinir of tli" emporoi Gmfinii, a town 
in (iidim >nir)'riiutixmori tii" Isira (/si'is;) (Cic 
SKI Join X ffj) It sbud on the slirect road 
from I'lO pass of Iff Gr s i rr ts> 1 n ntir 

CullCoor Culco, Q Tcrentius 1 V si nator 
of distinction, Mus t"! m pn-smer in tin second 
PiimcMiir, and oJitainsd his lilii r(\ at tli" con 
cliiMi n of 111" Miir, u c 201 Toshoii Jus grnti 
tude to P '-cip o, lie follows d his triumphal 
s sr, Ml iiniij: tli" pilleus or c ip of libeiti , like an 
finiiicijutcd slnie InlbThe Mas praetor pore 
(mnii", and in this jeir coiidemiicd L Scipio 
A' i tl CHS, on the chnrpi' of Imi mg misapproxm 
nt si the moiisi gained m thi' war Mitli Aiiti- 
oclius (Lii XXX fO, x'xiiii 12, \Iii J", tnl 
Miex 1 2, rd — 2 'J’niniiie of the xdcbc, eg, 

t xs rled In nri If to ohtam Ciceros recall from 
h tiuxliiiK lit In the liar i liieh folloned the 
si s nth sjf C ii->i.ar (I'M, Culleo iias one of the 
bp tl e sif I, < piiUis (sVjijiiiin, 11 C in 80) 

CQnmo (Ki'/m Kimcuor, CumXmis), a toiiii 
in Canijiaina, and the most ancient of tlie 
Orisl colonii sm Itali and Sisih, iins founded 
hi Cnne in AcoIif, in conjunction iiitli CJmlcis 
and 1 retna in Euboea (X’trab p 2 10 , Ln i m 
22,Asi„ yisli 11 2, Vdl Pat i 1) Its 
fsiiindation is jilasesl in H c 3050, but the date 
must 1)" ripardsd as iiiicert im, except so far 
that it mis sonsidsiaMi older tlian niij otlicr 
Giod toiin in Italj It iins situaltd on a 
sl> s p hill of tit Gaiiru'i, a little N of the pro 
montorj Mi«emiin It 1 ccaiiic m oarli times a 
gnat ansi fionnshing citj , its commeico iias 
s\t< list o. Its ts mton iiiduili'd a proal jiarl of 
tlu ndi ( ampaniaii xdaiii, its x>ojmhition Mas 
at least 00,000 , ansi its x’OMei is attested hj its 
coloms s in Ilalj anil Sicilj — Pule oil, Palnoo- 
polis aftermirds Neapolis, Zaiicle, aftciiiards 
Msssaiia But it had x>o"orful enemies to 
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tliC 5 woie tlic children of the ram (Met 
i\ 282) Tliej occur in Crete ns the priests of 
Zeus, and are spol en of in connoMou with the 
Corjbnntes and Idaenn Dactjli T1 e infant 
Zeus -nns entrusted to their care by Rhea , and 
by clashing their weapons in a i\ arlike dance, 
they drowned the cries of the child, and pre 
Acnted his father Cionus from nsceitaining the 
place M here ho w as concealed Ilio occurrence 
of their name m seieral places is peihaps due 
to tlie fact that the custom of scaring away 
e\ il pou ers bj the clashing of arms occurred m 
religious rites of seiernl diffoient tubes The 
same superstition appeals also in the Sain at 
Rome, and m the Tlicophania at Delphi 
Curias [CuiiiLw] 

Curiatii, a celebrated Alban family Three 
brothers of tins family fought with three 
Roman brothers, the Horatii, and neio con- 
quered be them Hence Alba became subject 
to Rome (Ln i 24 , Dionj s in 11 ) 
CuriatluB Maternus [M\ter\usJ 
Curio, C Senbonius 1 Praetor b c 121, 
Mas one of the most distinguished oiatois of 
Ills time — 2 Son of No 1, tribune of the plebs, 
B c 90 , afterwards sen ed under Sulla in 
Greece, uas praetor 82, consul 7C, and after 
his consulship obtained the pro\ nice of Mace- 
donia, ulieio ho carried on uar agamst the 
barbanans ns far N as the Danube He uas a 
personal enemj of Caesai, and supported P 
Clodius uhen the latter was accused of iiolo- 
ting the sacra of the Bona Dea In 67 ho uas 
appointed pontifer masimus, and died 58 Ho 
had some leputation as an orntoi, and was a 
friend of Cicero— 3 Son of No 2, also a 
fnend of Cicoio, was n most profligate 
character Ho uas inamed to Fulna, after- 
wards the u ife of Anton} He at first belonged 
to the Pompeian part} , by whoso influence he 
uas made tiibune of the plebs, 60, but he uas 
bought over bj Caesar, and employed Ins 
pouer as tribune against his former friends 
On the breaking out of thoCnil wai (49), ho 
was sent by Caesar to Sicil} uith the title of 
propraetor He succeeded in dn\ ing Cato out 
of the island, and then crossed o\ er to Africa, 
uhero ho uas defeated and slam by Juba 
and P AttiusVaius (See indev to Cicero ) 
Curiosolltae, a Gallic people on the 
Ocean m Armorica near the Vencti, in Cor 
sciilt, near St Malo (Caes B G ii 84, in 7 ) 
Curium (Koiipiov Kovpttvs nr Piscopia, 
Ru ), a town on the S coast of C} prus, near 
the promontor} Cunas, W of the mouth 
of the L} cus (Hdt y 118 , Strab p C88) 
CurluB Dentatus [Dest vtus J 
Curlus, M’ an intimate fnend of Cicero 
and Atticus, lived for several } oars ns a no 
gotiator at Patrao in Peloponnesus In Ins 
uill no loft hi8 mopert} to Atticus and 
Cicero (Cic ad Fam \m 17, \yi 4,5,8, 
9, ad Ait Ml 2) — 2 Quaestor urbanus in 
BC 81, also a friend of Cicero uho had 
been quaestor to the father of this Curius 
(Cic Post Bed in Sen 8, 21, ad Fam xiu 
49, ad Q Fr i_4) 

Cursor, L Papirius 1 A distinguished 
Roman general in the second Samnito uar, 
wos fn e tunes consul (n c 838, 820, 819, 
315, 813), and tunce dictator (325, 803 ) He 
frcquoiith defeated the Saniiiites, but his 
greatest Mctory o\er them uns gained in 
his Bf cond dictatorship Although n great 
country uas called j general, lie was not jiopular uuth the soldiers, 
613, Diod V 48, I on account of Ins sen entv (Ln mii and iv , 
stor} that Anrel Vicl de T'lr 111 81 )— 2 Son of No 1, 
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encounter in the Etiuscans and the Italian 
nations It was also u c il ened bv internal dis 
sensions, and one of its tit "cns, jkristodemus, 
made himself t}Tant of the place Its pouer 
became so much reduced that it uns onl} saved 
fiom the attacks of the Etruscans b} the assist- 
ance of Hiero, uho annihilated the Etruscan 
fleet, 474 It maintained its independence till 
417, uhen it uas taken by the Campanians and 
most of its inhabitants sold as slay es (Liv ly 
44, Diod vii 78) From this tiino Cvrey 
became the chief city of Campania , and 
although Cninae was subsequent!} a Roman 
mumcipium and a colony, it continued to 
decline m importance -At last the Acropolis 
was the onl} part of the town that remained, 
and tins a as oy entuallv destroyed b} Narscs in 
his uars uith the Goths — Cumae was cele 
brated as the residence of the earliest Sib}l, 
and ns the place where Tarqumius Snperbus 
died — Its mms are still to be seen betiveen the 
Bago di Pairia and Fusaro 

Cunaxa (Koai'a|a), a small tou n in Babylonia, 
on the Euplirates, famous for the battle fought 
here between the }ounger C}’rus and Ins 
brother Artaxerxes Mnoinon, in yvliicli the 
former uns lulled, no 401 (Xen Anab i 8) 
Its position IS uncertain Plutarch ( irtax 8) 
places it 500 stadia (50 geog miles) nboyc 
Bab} Ion, Xenophon, uho does not mention it 
by name, makes the battle field 880 stadia (88 
geog mdes) from Babylon 
Cupido [Enos ] 

Cupra (Cuprensis) 1 Mantima (ATarano 
at the mouth of the Monccchia), a toivn in 
Piccnum, yvitli an ancient temple of Juno, 
founded b} the Pelasgians and restored b} 
Hadrian (Strab p 241 , Phn in 111 ) — 2 Mon 
tana, a toun near No 1, in the mountauis 
Cures (Gen Curium), an ancient toivn of the 
Sabines, celebrated as the birthplace of T 
Tatius and Numa Pompilius (Lu i 18 , Dion}s 
11 80, 48, Verg Acn yi 812, Ov Fast n 
477) Its position is marked by nuns at the 
yillagc of Arci, near the stream Corresc 

Curetes (KoapSTej),n mjthical people, said to 
be the most ancient inhabitants of Acaiimnia 
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tela or CjrN (f rom ft relief In iho Capltoltno Museum ) 

and Aclfiha , the hiHi r 
Ciiri tis (rom tin in (It ix 
Strab p 4CJ) Oynd sjicyk 
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'n-ns, liLo his Mher, n dishngnishetl general ' eight years (CS4-G07), but Mere at length dn\eu 
In both hts consulships (293, 272) lie gamed out of Asia bj Cya-rares After the emulsion 
great \ ictones oi er the Samnites, and in the of the Scythians, Cyaxares again turned Ins 
second he brought the third Samnite war to a arms against Assyria, and with the aid of the 
close (Liv X 31-47) I of Babylon (probably the father of 

Curtins, Mettus or Hettlus, a distinguished Nebuchadnezzar), he tooh and destroyed Nmns, 
Sabine, fought with the rest of his nation m GOG He subsequently carried on war for 
against Romulus According to one tradition, five years against Aljattes, king of Lydia 
the Lacus Curltii<!, which was part of the [^Vluttes] Cyaxares died m 694, and was 
Roman forum, was called after him, because in I succeeded bj his son Astj ages (Hdt i 78, 
the battle with the Romans ho escaped with ^ lOS-lOG, i\ 11 ) — ^Xenophon speaks of a 
difficulty from a swamp, into which Ins horse Cj axaros II , king of ^ledia, son of Astyages, 
had plunged But the more usual tradition rcmectmg whom see Cyhus 
resjoecting the name of the Lacus Curtuis Cybele [Rue i ] 

related that m n c SG2 the earth m the forum CyblStra (ra Kv^terpa), an ancient city of 

gniown\,and a great chasm appeared, m I nch Asia Minor, several tunes mentioned by Cicero 
the soothsayers declared could only bo filled up (ad Fam x\ 2, 4, ad Ait v 18, 20), who 
by throwing into it Rome's greatest treasure , describes it as hung at the foot of Mt Taurus, 
that thereupon M Curtins, a noble youth, j m the part of Cappadocia bordenng on Cihci i 
mounted Ins steed m full armour , and dcclar ' Strabo (p 539), places it SOO stadia from Tyana 
mg that Romo iKSssossed no greater treasure [ It is on the road from Tyana to Lar^nda The 
than a brave and gallant citizen, leaped info site is marked bj the modem Eicgh, Cybistra 
the abvss, upon i Inch the earth closed o\er. being m Brzantme times distinguished ns ra 
him Tlio spot was supposed to be marked hi ' ’HpasXtour or Cybistm-Heraclen, Heraclea 
a circular iiaimont in the Roman Ponim ' being the fortress adjoining the ancient town 
Varro gives a rationalistic explanation, that the ' Cj eludes (Kua^aSry), a group of islands in 
spot nns struck b\ lightning in n c 445, and j the Aegaean sea, so called because they lay in a 
was tnclo=td bv Curtius, one of the consuls for circle (^i KvhXcj.) around Delos, the most im- 
that 1 ear (Lii i 12, am G , Diouys ii 42 , | port ant of them According to Strabo (p 485), 

Verr L L \ 148) , tliej were twehe in number, but their number 

Curtius Montanns niovT^NCs] j is increased ba other writers Tlie most import- 

Curtlus Rufus, Q, the Roman Listonan of ant of them uere Drnos, Ceos, Cvrirsos, 

\lcxander the Great, bclonpng to the first Srnirnoe, Ruevli, Siphnos, CnroLos, Naxos, 

century of our era. Respecting Ins hie nothing P\pos,_S\tios, Mteoxos, Texos, jVxdros 
IB 1-nown xnth corlamh , but it is most probable Cyclopes (Kt'h\arer) — that is, creatures with 

that ho WTote m the reign of Claudius, though round or circular ejes — are described differ 
some haio given him an earlier date, and entU bj different writers Homer speaks of 
others a later Tlio work itself, entitled Dc ' them as a gigantic and lawless race of shep- 
licbus Gesfts Alcxauan ilfugiii, consisted of , herds in Sicilj, nho de\oured human bemgs 
ten books, but the first two are lost, and the and cared nought for Zeus, but were skilled 
Tcraaiiimg eight arc not inthout considerable ' lierdsmen (Od i C9, i\ lOG) Thucydides so 
gaps It IS written m a iikasing though some } far adopts this ns to make the Cyclopes and 
That declamatory stale, apparently modelled Laostrygoncs the oldest inliabitants of Sicily 
on Livy His principal source was Cleitnrclins, ' (Time ai 21) Each of them had only one eae,m 
whom he followed uncritically, and he fre the centre of his forehead the chief among 
queiith shows his ignorance of goographa, them was PoLapiiEMUb Hesiod has a different 
chronologv, and tactics Editions by Vogel, I tradition (TJi G24 , cf ApoUod i 4 , Ap Eh i 

Leips 1M5, Hcitland, Camb 1879 j GIO) the C\ elopes were Titans, sous of Uranus 

Cutniac Aquae [Aquae, No 8] c and Ge, were three m number, Arges, Steropes, 

Cyano (Kuanj), a Sicilian nvmph and plaj- j and Brontes, and oath of them had only one 

mate of Proserpine, cliangcd into a fountain eve, on Ins forehead Thev were thrown into 
through gnef at the loss of the goddess (Diod Tartarus bj Cronus, but avere released bj 
y 4 , Ov jlfcf y 412) Tlic stream from this Zeus, whom they provided with thunderbolts 
fountain flows into the -Viiapus Tlic fountain ' and lightning,Plutowatli a helmet, andPoseidon 
itself IS remarkable for its clear blue waters, with a tndent They were afterwards kiUed 
whence, no donbt, its iiarao It is at tho foot | bj Apollo for liaa ing furnished Zeus with the 
of the bmcsloue hills, two miles W of SjTacuse thunderbolts to kill Asclepius A later tradi- 
Cyaneae lusillno (Kvaieai idjcoi or ■Ktrpai, I tion regarded the Cyclopes as the assistants 
Tjrel Tall), two small roclej islands at the of Hephaestus Volcanoes were the workshops 
•entrance of the Tliracian Bosporus into the j of that god, and Mt Aetna m SiciIj and the 
Euxino, the Planctae {n\dyicrat) and Sym- ncighbounng isles were considered as their 
plegadcs (Zv/i-rK-rtydSfs) of mythology, so I abodes As the assistants of Hephaestus they 
called because they are said to have been once | moke the metal armour and ornaments for gods 
mo\ cable and to have rushed together, and , and heroes Their number is no longer con 
thus destroaod oiery ship that ntleniptcd to fined to three , and besides the names mentioned 
pacs through them After tho ship Argo had , b} Hesiod, w e also find those of Pyraemon 
passed through them in snfclj, tlioj became and Acamas (Strab p 275, Callim JTiaii 47, 
stationary [Aucoxautae ] ' Ap Bli i\ 761 , Verg Acii ami 41G ) Tlie 

Cyaxares (Kuafdprjs), king of Media Bc ’ name of Cjclopian walls was given to the walls 
C34-594, son of Pliraortes, and grandson of bnilt of great masses of unliewn stone, of which 
Dtioces Ho was tho most warlike of the specimens are still to be seen at Mjeenaeand 
Median kings, and introduced great mihtnrj other parts of Greece, and also m Italy Tliey 
reforms He defeated the Assyrians, wlio had were probably constructed by the prehistonc 
slam his father in battle, and ho laid siege to races w ho are included in the name ‘ Pelasgi ’ , 
Ninus (Nineveh) But while he was before the and later generations, being struck bj their 
citv, ho vas defeated by the Scjtbians, who grandeur, ascribed tlioir building to a fabulous 
held the dominion of Upper Asia for twenty race of beings, who represented stones of 
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primitive building nnd metallurgy Some Aoi \iii 188, Paus mu 17) — 2 A seaport 
UTiters liaie derived their name from the toivn of Elis 

KvkXos of fortifications Cylon (KaAou'), an Athenian of noble familj, 

CycnUB (KvOT'os) 1 Son of Apollo by Hync, married the daughter of Tlicagenes, tjTant of 
hved in tlio distnct between Pleuron and llcgara, and gained an Olj mpic victory n c G-10 
Calydon, and was beloved by Phylhus, but ns Encouraged by the Delphic oracle, he seized the 
Phylhus refused him a bull, Cycnus leaped Acropolis, intending to mnl o himself tyrant of 
into a lalce and was metamorphosed into a Athens (Hdt v 71 , Time i 12G , Plut Sol 
swan (Ov Met vii 871, Ant Lib 12) — 2 Son 12, Pans i 28, 10) From Aristot 'AO -ro\ L 
of Poseidon, was King of Colonao in Troas, and it is clear that tlie attempt of Cylon was before 
father of Tenes and Hemithea His second the legislation of Draco, and therefore an earlier 
wife Philonome fell m love with Tenes, her date than is sometimes given should be as- 
stopson, and as he refused her offers, sho signed — probably before 030 Piessed by famine, 
accused him to his father, who threw Tones Cylon and liis adherents wore driven to tabe 
witli Hemithea in a chest into the son Tones refuge at the altar of Athene, whence they were 
escaped and became king of Tenedos [Tests ] induced to wsthdraw by the archon Slegacles, 
In the Trojan war both Cvenus and Ttnes the Alcmaeonid, on a promise that their lives 
assisted the Trojans, but both wore slain by should be spaied Their enemies put them 
Acliilles As Cy enus could not be v ounded by to death as soon as they had them m their 
iron, AclnUes strangled him with the thong of power 

Ills helmet, or killed him with a stone When Cyme (Ku/ij; Kvfiatos jSanda/ h), the largest 
Achilles was going to strip Cvenus of his of the Aeolian cities of Asia Minor, stood upon 
armour, the body disappeared, and was changed the coast of Aeohs, on a bav named after it, 
into a swan (Paus \ 14, Strab p GOi, Verg , Cumaeus (also Elalticns) Sinus (6 Kv^Tos 
Aeii 11 21, Ov Met sii 144, Diet Crot ii ' sdAror Gulf of Smidalli), nnd had a good 
18) — 3 Son of Ares nnd Pelopia, slam by ^ harbour It was founded by a colony of Lo- 
Herncles at Hone -—4 Son of -Ires and Pyrene, cnans from Mt Plincius, and hence it had the 
lilmwise killed by Heracles — 5 Son of Sthene 'epithet ■hpiKoirli (Strab p 021) It was the 
lus, king of the Ligurians, nnd a friend and ' native place of Ephorus, nnd Hesiod's father 
relation of Plncthon While ho was lamenting emigrated from it to Bocotin (Hes Op G80) 
the fate of Phaothon, he was metamorphosed bv It was the motliei city of Side m Pamphvlia 
Apollo into a swan, and placed among the stars and Cumae m Campania 
(Ov Met 11 80G, Paus i 80,8) Cynn [Cvsam.J 

Cydias, a celebrated painter from the island ' Cynaegirus (Kuiaf7'eipDj),brothor of the poet 
Cytlmus, n c 804, whose picluio of the Argo Aescliv lus, distinguished himself by Ins valour 
nauts was exhibited in a porticus bv Agrippn at the battle of Maratlion, n c 190 According 
at Kome (Dio Cass hii 27, Plin sxxv 180) .to Horwlotns, when the Persians were en- 
Cydippe [Acontius ] ' deavounng to escape by sea, Cvnncgirus seized 

CydnuB (KeSror Tersoos Cliai), a river of one of their ships to keep it back, but fell vnth 
Cilioia CampestriB, rising in the Taurus, nnd lus right hand cut off In the later v ersions of 
flowing through the midst of the city of Tarsus j the story Cynaegirus is made to yierfomi still 
It was celebrated for the clearness and coldness more heroic deeds (Hdt vi 114, Just n 9, 
of its water, which w ns esteemed useful in gout Val Max in 2, 22) 

and nerv ous diseases, but bv bathing in which i Cymaotha {Kv/aiOa KvyatOtvs, Baitvs Jva* 
Alexander nearly lost lus life At its mouth lavri/fa), a town in the N of Arcadia, whose, 
the river spread into a lagune, which formed inhabitants, unlike the other Arcadians, had a 
the harbour of Tarsus, but which is now choked dislike to music, to which circumstance Poly 
with sand In the middle ages the nverwas bius nttnbutes their rude character (Strab p 
called Hierax (Strab p G72 ) 871, Pans vii 24, Polyb iv IS) 

CydSnIa, more rarely Cydoms {KvSuyla, Cynano, Cyna, or Cynna (hvidn], hvia, 
KuSarfy Kvouvidrns K/iaJiin), one of the chief Kvyyd), half sister to Alexander the Great, 
cities of Crete, the rival nnd opponent of daughter of Philip by Audata, an Hlvnan wo 
C^osscs nnd Goutyxa, was situated on the man Sho was married to her cousm *kmyntas 
NW_ coast, and deriv cd its name from the nnd after the death of Alexander she crossed 
Cydones (KuSwyts), a Cretan race (probably of over to Asia, iiiteiidiiig to marrv her daughter 
Phoenician ongin, ns the name of their nver Eurydice to Arrhidaeus, who had been chosen 
lardauus mav imply ), placed by Hoinei ui the ] king Her project alarmed Pcrdiccas, by whoso 
W part of the island (Od ui 292, \ix 17G) order she was put to death (Arr 4uab i 5 , 
At a Inter time a colony of Zacynthians settled Diod mx 52 ) 

inCydomn, they were driven out by the Sa [ Cynesu or Cynetes (Kui^o-ioi, KtlnjTfs), a 
mians about B c 524 , and the Sami ms were in | people dwelling in the extreme W , beyond the 
their turn expelled bv the Aegiiictaiis (Strab Celts, apparently m Spam (Hdt iv 49) 
p 470, Diod V 78, Time ii 85, Liv xxxvii ^ CyniBca (KuWir/ca), daughter of Archidamus 
40) Cydonia was the place from which quinces II, king of Sparta, was the first woman who 
{Cijdoma mala) weie first bionght to Italy, kept horses for the games, and who gamed an 
and its mlinbitaiits were some of the best Cretan Olvmpic voctory (Hdt va 71 , Paus iii 8) 
archers (C?/do7ijo arcii, Hor Od iv 19,17) Cynopohs (Km&y wJaij Samallout), a, city 

CyllarUB (KvWapos), a beautiful centaur, of the Heptanomis, or Middle Bgvpt, on an 
Inlled at the weddmg feast of Pirithous (Ov island m the Nile , the cluef seat of the worslnp 
Met xii 393) The horse of Castor was lilrn of Anubis (Strab p 812) There was a city of 
wise called Cyllarus (Verg Georg in 90) the same name in the Delta (Strab p 802) 

Cyllene (KuAAiIji'j)) 1 (Zi/nn), the highest Cyiios(Kwoy Kwioy, Kui/aTos), the cluef sea- 
mountnui in Peloponnesus on the frontiers of port in the territory of the Locri Opuntii 
Arcadia nnd Acliaia, sacred to Hermes (Mer- Cynosarges (rh Kvvdo-apyes), a gymnasium, 
cui-y ), who had a temple on the summit, was sacred to Heracles, outside Athens, E of the 
^id to liav e been bom there, and was hence city and before the gate Diomca, for the use of 
i^ed Cyllenius {jSynin ad Mcic 2, Verg those who were not of pure Atheman blood 
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hero taught AntisUionos, the founder of tho metals senthj Cinto^s to Agamemnon Cyprus 
Cj me school [Ationm:] uns ne\oi eiituelj Greek it u ns colonised by 

Cynoscephalne (Kwtis afi/iaAaO, ‘Dog’s the Phoeincians at a lei-y early period, Greek 
Heads’ 1 Tuo lulls near Scotussa in Thes j colonies wore subsequentlj planted in the island, 
saly, Trhero Flaminiiis gained his celebrated i according to Herodotus (vii 90), by emigrants 
rictorj orcr Philip of Macedonia, nc 197 ] fiom Athens, Salamis, Arcadia, and Cynthus, 
(Poljb wail 3, Stiab p 441 , Ln xxMii G) — and accordingl} wo rend of 9 independent Greek 
2 A hill between Thebes and Thespino in I states, each go\ emed by its on n king, Sai vans, 
Boeona CiTiuv, Awvtuus, CuRiujr, Prpiios, Marium, 

Cynossema (hvibf a-Tj/ua), ‘Dog’s Tomb,’ a Soli, Lapftiius, Cerima , but the island was, 
promontorj in tho Thracian Chersonosus near with few intonals, under the rule of Egj-pt, 
Madj tus, so called because it was supposed to Assyria, or Persia A mention of Cyprus being 
bo the tomb of Hecuba, proMOUslj changed J forced to pnj tnbute is found ns early as 
into a dog (Time nii 102, Strab p 595) tho records of the wars of Tehutimes or 

Cynosilra [Kvi'Strovpa), nn Idacan njaiiph, j Thotlunes HI , whose date was probablj about 
and one of the nurses of Zeus, w ho placed her 1 1000 ii c According to Menander, as cited by 
among tho stars [Arctos ] Joseph Aiit ran 6, 8, Cj-prus was subject to 

Cynosura (Kvi'Sa-ovpa), ‘Dog’s Tail,’ a pro tho Phoomcians in the time of Solomon (cf 
inontorv m Attica, S of Marathon Verg ten i G42), and their dominion left much 

Cynthia and Cynthlus (Km Ola and Km Otos), of then religion and ritual in the island [Aphro 
suniaiiies respectirelj of Aitcmis and Vpollo, ditf ] Tho Greek settlements mentioned aboi e 
winch thej derired from ^It CjnUui>. iii tho probnblj began after or towards tho end of this 
island of Delos, their birthplace period The island fell under tho Assyrian rule 

Cynurla {Kviovpla Km'Dppior), a district on m tho time of Saigon (708 n c ) on the down 
the frontiers of Argohs and Laconia, for tho fall of tho AssjTian empire it probably enjoyed 
possession of which tho Argires and Spartans a period of iiidependoncc in itsranous pettj 
earned on frequent wars, and w Inch tho Spar- states, but w as subdued by AniSsis, king of 
tans at length obtained about u c 550 [ibnoos] Egjqit, about n c 540 (Hdt ii 182) Upon tho 
The inhabitants were lonians doinifall of tho Egjptian monarchy, it became 

CypansBla (Kurapi(r<rfa) 1 -btowninMcs subject to tho Persians , during the hegemony 
senia on tho M coast, S of the rirer Ciqia of Athens (478-449) Cjqirus was free from 
nssiis, and on a pronionton and baj of tho same Eastern rulers , but fell afterw ards to a great 
name Homer (27 ii 5‘13) speaks of a town c\tent under a Phoenician ndrenturor who got 
CiTiariBseeiB (Kv-apara^tn) subject to Mostor, possession of Salamis and introduced as far as 
which IS probably the same as tho preceding, possible Phoenician influence (Hdt ii 1C2, a 
though Strabo places it in Triphilia ('strab p 101, Isocr Evag 22) Ho was dethroned and 
349) — 2 A town m Laconia on a peninsula slain in 411 , mid in the followung year E^ v 
near tho -\sopus ooitts of Salamis began to unite the whole 

CypansBUB (KuTopicrirof), son of Telephus, island in one kingdom He handed down the 
helmed hj Ajiollo or Sihaiius Haaiug in soAcreigiitj to lus son Nicoclj s It was sub 
adiortoiitly killed his faionnto stag, ho was dued bj tho Persian king Ochus m 840, but, 
seized wntli iinmodorato gnof, and melainor- reemenng some independence in the wars of 
phosed into n c\ press (Oi Met \ 120) Alexander, m entually fell to the share of tho 

CypansBUB (hirrdpio’O'oj), a small tmvn in Ptolemies in Egypt, and was goi emed by them, 
Phocis on Parnassus near Delphi (27 n 519, soinctimes united to Egjpt, and sometimes by 
Strab p 123) separate pnnees of tho roj al family In 68 the 

Cyphanta (ra Ki'npaFra), a loini on the E Romans made Cjprus one of their provinces, 
coast of Laconia near Brasiao (Pans ni 24) and sent M Cato to take possession of it At 
Cypna, Cypns, suiuames of Aphrodite, from fiiat it was united to tho proxinco of Cihcia 
the island of Cl prns (Cic ad Favi xm 48, ad Alt x 21), then 

C3prlanu8, Bishop of Carthago, ad 248 gixcnbj Antonius to Cleopatra (Dio Cass \hx 
[Dief of Gltristian Biography ] 32, Strab p 085) After Actiura it was first 

Cyprus (Kirrpoj Kmrpioj Gi/nnis, called bj nn imperial province w itli Cilicia , then (d C 22) 
the Turks KcLj is), a largo island in the Modi separated and gix en to the senate, gox erned bj 
terraiican, S of Cihcia and 'NV of Sjria It is a propraetor with title of proconsul (Dio Cass 
called b> \nrious names m the poets, Coasha hii 12, In 1) Cjqirus, since it fell undei the 
or Ccrastis, Macana, S/ihccia, .Icaviaitits, English protectoiate in lecent j ears, has been 
Amatliusia, and al«o Paphos To SjTinii na alreadj oxploied more systematicallj by com 
tions it \ as kniowii as 2i7f 7i7)i The island is of potent antiquarians, whose excavations, espe 
n triangular form its length from E to W is cially at Pvrnos and Salaaiis, haxo tluoivn 
about 140 miles , its greatest breadth, which is much light on tho histoi-j and tho ait of tho 
III tho W part, IS about 50 milts from N to S , island (Sco HcUonic Join ital, ^ol ix sq) 
but it gradualU nanows towards tho E A Cypsela (ra Kut|ieAa Kin)/f A.7ror, \rp>6s) 1 

range of mountiiiiis called Oljnnpus bj the A town in Arcadia on tho frontieis of Laconia 
ancients runs tin ough the xvholt length of tho (Thuc v 83 ) — 2 A town in Tlirace on the 
island from E to W , and uses in one part more Hcbnis and the Egnatia Via (Strab j) 822,' 
than 7000 feet 111 height The plains are chiefly Lu j.xxi 10) 

in tho S of the island, and wore celebrated in CypBolUB {KinpeKos) 1 Father of Meiope 
nncifiit as well as in modem times for their and grandfather of Aepjtus [Aepitus] — 2 
fortihtj The laigest plain, called the Sola Of Corinth, son of Aeetion The mothei of 
mmian plain, is in the E part of the island Cypselus belonged to tho house of tho Bacchi 
near Salamis Tin inei-, are little more than adac — that is, to the Doric nobilitj of Connth 
mountain torrents, mostly dry in suminei -Vccording to tradition, she married Aeetion, 
CjpniB was in rarlj limes famed for its jield because, being ugly, she met with no one among 
of copper, found especialh iii tho mountainous tho Bacchiadae who would have her ns his wife 
country of Taiiinssus, Amathus, Soli and Cu As tho oiacle of Delphi had declared that her 
num In II xi 19 wo hear of gifts of its son would pioie formidable to the mlmg party 
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GYRENE 


at Connth, the Baccluadae attempted to murder 
the child But his mother concealed him in a 
chest fiom ivluchho dei n ed Ins name, 

CypseluB When he had groivn up to manhood, 
he expelled the Bacchiadae, with the help of 
the people, and then estahhshed himself ns 
tyrant He reigned 00 j ears, u c G55-025, and 
xins succeeded bj his son Penander The 
celebrated chest of Cjiisoliis, made of cedar 
wood, i\or), and gold, and nclily adorned with 
figures in relief, is described at length bj Pan 
sanias (v 17, Ac ) 

Cyraunis (Kvpavi’is), an island off the N 
coast of Afnca mentioned bj Herodotus (iv 
96) , probably the same ns Cercine 

Cyrenalcn (i; Kvpvvaia, tj Kupiji/afij 
Heiod JDcmar or Jchcl Akhdar, 1 C the Green 
Mountain, the NE pai-t of Tripoli), a distnct 
of N Africa, between Marmarica on the E and 
the Eegio Srwtica on the W , was considered to 
extend in its widest hunts from the Pliilne 
norum Arae at the bottom of the Great Sjurtis 
to the Cherbonesus Magna or N headland of 
the Gulf of Platen (G of Bomba), or eien to 
tlio Cntnbatlimus Magnus {Marsa Solium), 
but the part actuallj possessed and cultivated 
by the Gieek colonists can onlj bo considered 
as beginnmg at the N limit of the sandj shores 
of the Great Syrtis, at Borcum Pr (lias 
Tcyonas, S of Ben Ghaci), between which and 
the Chersonesus Magna the countrj projects 
uito the Mediterranean in the form of a sog 
ment of a circle, whoso chord isnboio 160 miles 
long and its arc abo\ o 200 From its position, 
fonnation, climate, and soil, this region is per- 
haps one of the most delightful on the surface 
of the globe Its surface is occupied by a mode 
ratoly oloiatcd tableland, whose edge runs 
parallel to the coast, to which it sinks doivn in 
a succession of terraces, clothed w ith verdure, 
intorsceted bj mountain streams runnmg 
through ravines filled with the richest vegeta 
tion, exposed to the cool sea bicozes from the 
N , and sheltered hi the mass of the mountain 
from tlie sands and hot winds of the Sahara 
These slopes produced the choicest fruits, x ego 
tables, and flou ers, and some verj rare plants — 
above all, the silphium or lascijnlinm, an 
umbelhferous plant not exactly determined by 
modem botanists, xxhich x\as xaluablo for its 
fnnt, its stalk, its leaf, and its juice, and, as 
funnshing a great part of the wealth of Gyrene, 
IS figured on its coins (Hdt iv 190 , Strab ji 
837 , Theophr S P vi 8 ) The various liar 
vests, at the different elex ations, lasted for eight 
months of the year The country was, howox er, 
exposed to annual i ax ages by locusts The bolt 
of mountainous land extends inxvards from tho 
coast about 70 or 80 miles — The first occupation 
of this country bj the Greeks of which we haxe 
any clear account, was elTected, according to 
Herodotus (iv 164), by Battus, who led a colonj 
from the island of Thera, and first established 
himself on the island of Platea at the E ex 
tremity of the district, and nftenvards built 
Gxtiexe (b c G31), xvhere ho founded a dynastx , 
which ruled over the country during eight reigiib, 
though with compnratix elj little power oxer 
some of the othoi Greek cities Battus is, how 
ever, merely tho Libj an title of the kings of 
Gyrene , the name of tho founder seems to have 
been Anstoteles (Schol ad Pind Pytli iv 10) 
The earliest cities founded were Teuchtra and 
Hesperis, then Barca, a colonj from Gjrene, 
and these, xnth Gyrene itself and its port AroL 
EONU, formed the original Libj an Pentapohs, 
-^-though this name seems not to have come into 


general use till under tho Ptolemies The com 
paiatix o indepcndeiice of Barca, and tho tern 
porary conquest of tlie country bv the Persians 
under Gambj SOS, diminished tho poxvor of tho 
later kings of Gyrene, and at last the dynastjTviis 
overthrown and a republic established in tho 
latter pait of the 6th century , n c When Alex 
ander inx adod Egypt, tlie Cyrenaoans formed an 
alliance with him , but their country xvas made 
subject to Egypt by Ptolemy tlie son of Lagus 
It appears to haxe flourished imdor tho 
Ptolemies, xvho pursued their usual policy of 
raising new cities at tho expense of the ancient 
ones, ox restoring the latter under now names 
Thus Hosxicns became Berenice, Teuchiia w as 
called Arsinoc, Barca xvas entirely eclipsed by 
its port, which xxas raised into a city midcr tho 
name of Ptolomais, and Gyrene suffered from 
the favours bestoxved upon its port Apollonia 
The country was now usually called Pentapohs, 
from tho fix e cities of Gyrene, Apollonia, Ptole 
maiB, Arsinoe, and Berenice In n c 96, the last 
Egyptian gox emor, Apion, an illcgitininto son 
of Ptolemy Pliyscon, made tho country over to 
the Romans, XX ho at first gaxo the cities their 
freedom In B c 74 GjTenaica xxas formed into 
a proxince, at first under a quaestor ^iro yimc- 
iore, wo liaxo no cxidcnco of its junction with 
Crete before B c 27, xxlien Oetavian formed a 
senatorial proxunce under a proconsul the pro 
Vince was called indifferentlx CrctaorCyTenaica, 
or both combined Under Diocletian Cyrcnaica 
was separated from Crete, and made a distinct 
pioxinco, under the name of Libya Supenor 
As the Roman empire declined, tho attacks of 
the native Libyan tribes became more frequent 
and formidable, and tho snffermgs caused by 
their inroads and by locusts, plague, and earth- 
qual cs, lire most p'xtheticnllj’ described by 
bynesius, bishop of Ptokmals, in tho 6th cen 
tnry Tho country was aftenxards overnin by 
tho Persians, and soon afterwards it fell a final 
prey^ to the great Arabian invasion 
C^one (Kupnn)), daughter of Hypsous, 
mother of Aiistaeus by Apollo, was earned by 
the god from Jit Pehoii to Libya, xx here the 
city of Gyrene clonx ed its name from her (Find 
Ppfh IX 6 , A^ Rli 1 600 , Diod iv 81) 
Cyienc [h.vp^i'n Kvpip’aios G/irciinn/qRu ), 
the chief city of Cvren xica in N Afnca, was 
founded by Battus (n c CSl) ox er a fountain 
consecrated to Apollo, and called Gyro (Kvpi} 
’AirdWcvros KpnvT]), which supplied the city 
with water, and then ran doxvn to the sea 
through a beautiful rax me Tho city stood 80 
stadia (8 geog miles) from tho coast, on tho 
edge of the upper of txvo terraces of table land, 
at the height of 1800 feet above tho sea, m one 
of tho finest situations m the xvorld Tlie road 
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Obr hond of 7 eus Ammon (whoso worship at Oyreno was 
derived from the Ubyon oracio of \mmon) rev the 
silphium plant 

which connected it xnth its harbour, Apolloma, 
stdl exists, and the rums of Gyrene, though 
ternbly defaced, are x ery extensive, comprismg 
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Flroote, tniii)!'- tluilri":, {onib'- 

p\iiitinp ‘5 ‘-culiituro, ftiiil imrni'liuiiP. In tlu 
(nco of tlu Itrrnco on uliicli tlir iU\ is a 

Afist snfitorriiH m ni erojx'lih For the liifilon 
of tlio citj tintl purrouiuliiu, connlrv, poo C vitr 
Ntiit Anionpi's (olobntod ii i*i\rp lh'> 
plnlopoplier Aris'iiipti' tlu pcs't CiilliiuiuJitit-, 
nntl tlu ClirulmTi =lup niul onitor Smumus 

CyrcschStn or C^ropohs (Ki'pta-xoTo, htVa> 
Kipu) -i!v.ir) ri 0!t^ of So^dmiin, on tlu Jnx- 
n’^tc'-, tlu fnrihcpt of tlio < olonu s founded l)\ 
G\riiP nnd the txlronto ell^ of tlio Pi islaii 
ompire, de -trovod ufn r n nnr rt voUp 1 i\ Akx 
nnucr Its j>o-itum doubtful, but if uup pro 
b\bh not fur from Vb \ iiidn ulrntx (/lolm d) 
{''trob p f>J 7 , ^rr In n til 

CynllnBthtf’iVXot) 1 lb liopof .Tt niRulom, 
t T> — 2 Pi bopo' Mixindrui, -fl'J-) $1 

IPir/ pt Cl r)<i JiiPorJ 

CjrrhestlcC iKi'r,'>fo— lojl tbo mnio nvon 
undrr (bo ‘s^ifueul'io to n promici.' of S\ti'i 
hiiij. Is evron Co nmnpi no on tin >. find tlu 
pHsn o' Art ocb on tbo ^ , lu tuf n Alt Ainnuni 
on Ibc Y nnd ‘bo Enpbri** ' <■ i tlu U (strxb 
p 7 >11 Af'ir'lotino of Coiu' Aiitino, il wi' 
nn ‘fil iMfn Cv 'nni'u >' ic in‘o oi o protinoi, 
rrdi r tl f inn o of Fnphrrfj s -t. 

CyrrhuB o- Cjnts Ktpot Korii‘ 'i, 

" c ty of ‘svrn, b nndtd ui <u r tin S< 1 * ucubu 
•’iid cil'fd nfti"" *bp riivf' tbo s,\jno nnin» in 
Miuudo w , cb lU rf ^ nr) tibb 'M fbor< idinro 
nnd pco f' Tlu r-oo-e 1 dii' tnn r<. built tlu 
tviilb n id cnotid nil nqntdiu' (‘'trnb p 
7 >1 , Privon il^Af ' ii 11 ) 

Cyrrlius - for'i m MncMeuii luiir Pillii 
(Time II Ifnb 

Cyrus fKipoi) 1 The Elder, tlu f<nmd< r 
c' tliu pirsinn ti’pin Tlu bnton of b s hb' 
iras oio'hid til nnr*nt '1010-, uitb fnblos nnd 
mwitice find n ribii>d ni'Toroi t 1 \ b\ Ibro 
dii'iip, Cto-n® niui \inopluii liu* nciount 
o' Hi n'>di'ius ts 1 p folloKn Ctrns m*' (bo wm 
ofCiiuliM- < niubb lb rsfin und of ■Mnndnno 
diii,b' ro' tbo Af. d n 1 1 ink \i *' if,< Incoi 
pisine ICO of n drtxm xcincli p oini d to port nd 
tin* I IS t,mnd on fbouM I o 1 n^'or of Amii 
A' iSA.i I f ri’l for 1 s d \n,,bt< r. win ti pIio e i 
pn pniin* nnd upon In rpieiii;, birtli to n cbild 
li» coniiiii't' d it to Ilnq i^fin bui conbdi ntiiil 
ntViulniit, witli ord r„ to 1 ill it Ifnrpi, n<; 
riM It to n b( rdsnii’i of \ '\jij,i «, v.)io wns to 
' tpo ( It Pill tb"uib of tlu In rdsiinn ImMiiR 
b’'oukbl bi’tb n I 'll! born child, tin j unb'-tilub d 
tlu littor frr till child of Afiindniu , who war 
n itnd ns tin pc 1 of tlu In rdi iiuni AS lien bo 
’c iv ton M ir old bn trtu juircnlioi wiis dix 
rot* rod bt (bo follni in}, iiindont In tbo 
fipfjrt' of his d 11 ii},o tin luUh ibosi bun for 
(111 ir 1 in, Oni of tin Kns, tin sm of n noblo 
Abdmn 'uimid Art< nib in s, disolu \<,d Inn com 
tumds nnd Cjni nituid btni to b< «i vorcK 
i''c)nr}t<d Arte inbaror comiibniu d to Ac* ft,rcs 
who nt for CvniP in i lum ]u'rt-on nnd 
ronni}oj), discOM ri d bi'i dnn},litor m.on 'llu 
111 rdsintin nnd Hnniii„'iis, bini}. snmnionod 
In font tbo I ink (old Inin till) trufli \st\noiB 
lor,.'i\o tbo lioidsinnn but roventfod biin*iolf on 
Ifiipiifpis b\ pi run" np to biiii nt it banquet 
till lb pli of hiB o rn pon As to ins "mndson, 
b) tin fldiiti of tlu Af 11, inns n lin nstiin d liiiti 
tliiil Ills drcniiiR lurc inllilbd bj tbo boj’r 
b ivniji 1)1 1 It n 1 111}: in uport bo Pont linn bneb 
to ins pnn nts in Pi rsm \\ lu 11 C> rus prow 
tip, iict coiminnd mill Hnrjiti} in. to dilbrono 
lim {'rniidfiilbor Ilf indiirod tbo Pi rpiaim to 
iovoll from the AI, dmn hiipromnoj,andnltluir 
bead mtiri li d npainsl At (j api s, u bom lio do- 
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fonted nnd fool prisonor, 11 c 57 n Tlio Modes 
nccoptod t^rnB for tbcir binp, nnd thus the 
Bupromnej winch tbc\ Imd liold passed to tbo 
Porsinns It uns probably it tins timo tbnt 
Cx riK rocoix cd tbnt nrunc, v Inch la a Persian 
word (Ixobr), sipmifxmK tbo Sun — Cjtub noxy 
proc I odi d fo conquer the other parts of Asm In 
f> to bo ox crlbrew tbo Lj dmn nionnreby, nnd took 
Croesus prisoner [Ciiorsns] Tlie Greek cities 
in Asm Jlinor xvero Bubdned bx bis {’cnernlHnr- 
piiuns Ho noxt tnniod bis nnns against tbo 
AsixTinn empire, of XI bicli Bnbxlon xinstben the 
capital Afti r defeating the Bnbxlonians in 
battle', lie laid siege fo the citx, and after a long 
time be took it bx (bxortingfbe course of the En 
pbmtos xxbicb tloxxid Ihroucli the midst of it, 
so (Imt Ins soldiers entered Babylon b\ tlio bed 
of ibo nxer Tins was in fitft Subsequently 
lieorocseil tlieAraxcs xxitb tbo intention of sub 
dtiing the Alasungctae, a Sejtbiau people, but 
be XX ns di feat oil and slam m bxltlo Tomyns, 
tbo niii on of tbo Afnesagetac, cut off Ins liead, 
nnd tiirexx it into a bag filled xsithbuinan blood, 



that bo iingbl salmlo bimstlf (sbo said) with 
Idooil III was 1 died in 520 Ho was sne- 
cptdodbx bis son CAxinxsrs — Ctosins, who ns 
phjsicinn to Artaxorxes Memnon must tin 
doublfdlx liaxc bad necfsslo Persian records, 
contradicts Herodotus on manx points, espcci- 
allx OR rogardi tbo i arlj life of Cj ms He says 
llmt Astxages was no blood relation to Cjrns, 
X ho raised troops ngainpt him, conqnired him 
nnd droxo him from Media, hut nftcrxynrda 
treated him xxith honour, and married his 
daughter Amjtis Ho ie]ircsonts Cxtos ns 
dxing from a xxouiul receixotl in battle against 
thoBirbicoa Xenophon represents Cjtub ns 
brought np at his grandfaflior s court, as serv 
ing in the AIi dmn armx iindor Ins uncio 
C\a\uroR n , the son and successor of Asljngos, 
of xxhom Herodotus and C(i sms know nothing, 
iiK making war upon Bnbxlon simplj ns tho 
general of Cjaxarts, ns mnmingtho daughter 
ofCxaxarts, and nt length dxing qnietlj in his 
lied, after a sago nnd Socrntio discourso to Ins 
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children and friends Xenophon’s account is 
preserved in the C\jro;paed,ia, in which he 
intends to draw a picture of m hat a -wise and 
]ust pnnce ought to he The work is justly 
termed a ‘ philosophical nor el,’ and must not be 
regarded as a genuine historj — In the East 
Cj-rus was long regarded as the greatest hero of 
antiquitj , and hence the fables by which his 
history is obscured His sepulchre at Pasar 
gadae was visited by Alexander the Great 
(Ait An 29) — 2 The Younger, the second 
of the four sons of Darius Nothus, Inng of Persia, 
and of Parysatis, was appointed by his father 
commander of the maritime parts of Asia Minor, 
and satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, 
B c 407 He assisted Lysander and the Lace 
daemonians with large sums of money in their 
uar agamst the Athenians Cjrus was of a 
danng and ambitious temper On the death of 
his father and the accession of his elder brother 
Artaxerves Mnemon, 404, Cj-rus formed a plot 
against the life of Artaxerxes His design was 
hetrajed by Tissaphemes to the lung, uho con 
denined him to death, but, on the intercession 
of Par} satis, he spared his life and sent him 
back to his satrapy C}rrus non gai e himself 
up to the design of dethronmg his brother He 
collected a powerful native army, hut he placed 
his chief reliance on a force of Greek inerce 
nanes He set out from Sardis in the spring 
of 401, and, liax mg crossed the Euphrates at 
Thapsacus, marched down the river to the plain 
of Cunaxa, 500 stadia from Babjlon Heie he 
found Artaserxes prepared to meet him Aita 
i.erses had from 400,000 to a million of men , 
Cyrus had about 100,000 Asiatics and 18,000 
Greeks The battles as at first altogether in 
favour of Cjrus His Greek troops on the right 
routed the Asiatics who v ere opposed to them , 
and he himself pressed fora ard in the centre 
against his brother, and had even wounded 
him, when he was lulled by one of the kings 
body guard Artaxerxes caused his head and 
right hand to be struck off, and sought to hrie 
It beheved that Cyrus had fallen bj his hand 
The chaiactei of Cyrus is diawn by Xenophon 
m the bnghtest colouis It is enough to say 
that his ambition was gilded by all those bril 
hant qualities wluch win men’s hearts (Xen 
Sell 1 4,11 1, 111 1, Anab i , Cyrop viii 8, 
Ctes Peis 1 44) — 3 An aichitect at Rome,who 
died on the same daj as Clodius, 62 (Cic aif 
Favi vii 14) 

Cyrus (Kvpos Koui), one of the two great 
riveis of Armenia, rises m the Caucasus, flows 
through Iberia, and after forming the boundary 
between Albama and Armenia, unites with 
the Aroses, and falls into the W side of the 
Caspian (Strab pp 491, 500) — There weie 
small ni ers of the same name in Media and 
Persia 

Cyta or Cytaea (Kura, Kuraia livTotos, Ku 
TQieus), a town in Colchis on the m ei Phasis, 
where MedCa was said to have been bom 

C^hera {Kv6ripa KvOripios Cengo), a 
mountainous island off the SE point of Laco 
nia, ivith a town of the same name in the inte 
1101 , the harbour of which was called Scandea 
(S/carSsio) It was colonised at an early time 
by the Phoemcians, who mtioduced the worship 
of Aphrodite into the island, for which it was 
celebrated This goddess was hence called 
Cytheraea, Cythereis , according to some tra 
ditions, it was in the neighbourhood of tins 
island that she fiist rose from the foam of the 
sea [Aphbodite ] The Argil es subsequently 
took possession of Cythera, but were driven 
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out of it by the Lacedaemonians, who added it 
to their dominions 

Cythens, a celebrated courtesan, the mistress 
of Anton} , and subsequent!} of the poet Gallus, 
who mentioned her under the name of L} cons 
(Plut Ant 9, Cic ad Att x 10, IG) 

Cytherus {KvBripos KvBtjptos), one of the 
twelve ancient toiviis of Attica and subsequently 
a demus, belonging to the tnbe Pandioms 
Cjrthnus (KvGvor KvBvios Thermia), an 
island m the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades 
It was colonised by the Dry opes (Hdt viii 40, 
Strab p 485) It had warm spnngs, whence 
its modem name 

Cytinlum {Kinlviov KvTividrrjs), one of the 
four cities in Dons, on Parnassus It com- 
manded the pass from the i alley of Doris to 
the plain of Amphissa (Time iii 95, 101, 102 , 
Strab pp 427, 475) 

Chorus or -um (Kvrupos or ov Ktdros), 
a town on the coast of Paplilagonia, between 
Amastris and the promontoiy Carambis was a 
commercial settlement of the people of Sinope 
It stood upon or near the mountain of the same 
name, which is mentioned by the Romans as 
abounding in box trees {II ii 858 , Strab p 
G44,_Yerg Gcoig ii 437, Catull 4,11) 

Cyzicus (Kufixos), son of Aeiieus and Aenete, 
the daughter of Eusorus, oi son of Ensorus, or 
son of Apollo b} Stilbe King of the Dolioiies 
at Cyzicus on the Propontis [Augonautai; ] 
CyzicuB (Kv^iKos Kv(tKr]vos Bal Kiz or 
Olnzico, Ru ), one of the most ancient and 
powerful of the Greek cities m Asia Minor,. 



Coin of Cj'zicus 

Obr head of Dcmctcr •v.Uh legend 5 :qteipa rco lions 
head and tunny fish viith legend KYZI 


stood upon an island of the same name in the 
Piopontis {Sea of Manna') a) This island, 
the earlier name of which was ArctonnCsus 
IfhpRTW RTjaos), lay close to the shore of Mysia, 
to which it was united by two bridges, and 
afterwards (under Alexandei the Great) by a 
mole, wluch has accunmlated to a considerable 
isthmus The city of C}zicus stood on the S 
side of the island, at the N end of the isthmus, 
on each side of which it had a port Tradition 
ascribed the foundation of the city to the Do 
hones, a tnbe of prehistoiic Thessalians, who had 
been dm en from their homes b} the Aeolians 
It was afterwards colonised b} the BLlesians, 
B c G75, as the emporium foi their trade wuth 
the Black Sea (Strab p 635) The coinage of 
Cyzicus was famous, since ft gamed almost a 
monopoly of the coinage of electrum staters 
(pemutted by Persian kings to a few cities) 
dm mg the 6th and 4tli cent b c (Xen An 
ill 3,10, Dem c Phorm p 914, § 23) The 
tunnj fish is the mint mark of the city 
It took no conspicuous place in history tiR 
about twenty two yeais after the pence of 
Antalcidas, when it made itself independent of 
Peisia It preserved its freedom under Alex- 
ander and his successors, and was in alliance 
with the Icings of Pergamus, and afterwards 
with the Romans Its celebiated resistance 
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nn’ajnst Jlithridates, ^^hen lie besieged it b> sea 
and land (n c 75), luisof great sen ice to the 
Eomans, and obtained for it the rank of a 
‘ libera cmtas,’ m hicb it lost in b c 20, rcco\ ered 
ui 15, and again lost under Tiberius (Dio Cass 
In 7, 23,24, Tac A-iiJi iv 80) Under Con 
stantine it became the cluef citi of tlie new 
province of Hcllespoiitus It uas greatlj in 
]ured b^ an earthquake man 443, and finallj 
ruined bv its conquest b\ the Ainbians m 075 


D 

D&ae [D vhae ] 

Daohinabades (Anxmo/^dSi}!), a general name 
for the S part of the Indian iieniiisula, denied 
from the Sanscnt dnlifinm, the S Mind, and) 
connected Mitli the modem name Deccan 
([Scjl ] Pcripl Ind p 29) 

Bdcla (Dlcus), as a Homan pronnce, Mas 
boxmded on the S bv the Danube, mIucIi sepi- 
rated it from Moesia, on the N bj the Carpa- 
thiau mountains on the W b\ the ni er Ti sia 
(Theiss), and on the E b> the river Hiornsus 
{Prnth), thus comprehending the modem Tian- 
siiHnma, Wnllnchia, Moldavia, and part of 
Jlitngary The Daci Mere of the same lace 
and spoke the same language ns the Getne, and 
are therefore usualh said to bo of Tliracian 
origin Tliei Mere a braao and ivarlike peoplc 
In the reign of Augustus thcv crossed the 
Danube and plundered the allies of Borne, but 
were defeated and driven back into their OMn 
countn bv the generals of Augustus [Conso ] 
In the reign of Domitian thej became so for 
nndablo under their king DtcEii VLUS, that the 
Eomans Mcrt obliged to purchase a peace of 
them bj tho ]na-mont of tribute Trajan do 
livered tho empire from this disgrace , ho crossed 
tho Danube, and after a Mar of fi\c vears (an 
lOl-lOC), conquered tho countrj, made it a 
Ebman proniice, and colonised it with inhabit- 
ants from all parts of the empire (Dio Cass 
Ixanii 11, Aurel I ict Cacs 13) At fiist it 
Mas held as a single province undei the einpe 
ror’s legatus then before the middle of the 
2nd cent An it m ns diiided into Duem superior 
and Dacia interior, each under a legatus M 
Aurelius in 103 made three diiisions Dacia 
Porolissciisih, Mitli chief toMUi Porohssum, 
Apu fensis, Mitli chief toM-n Apuluin, and Ma 
lucnsis, from tho colonj of that name, but 
these throe, though each had its own procurator, 
Merc united under a ‘legatus Augusti pr pr 
tnum Daciarum ' or ‘ Daciae,' and had a single 
capital, Sannizegetiisa At a later period Dacia 
was imaded bj the Goths, and ns Aurelinn 
considered it more pmdeiit to make the Danube 
the boundarj of the empire, ho resigned Dacin 
to the barbaiiaiis, removed the Eoman inhabir 
ants to Moesin, and ga\e the name of Dacia 
(Ameham; to that part of tho proiinco along 
tlie Danube wheio thej were settled 

Dactyli [AaKTvXoi), fabulous beings of super 
human size and strength, to Mhom the discoverj 
of iron, the ait of worbing it bv means of fire, 
and also magical poM era Mere asenbod Their 
namcDactjls — that is. Fingers — is accounted for 
m various wajs In their number being five or 
ten, or by tho fact of their sorviiig Ehea just 
as the fingers serv o the hand, or bj the story 
of their having lived at the foot 5aKTv\ois) 
of Mount Ida Most authorities desciibe 
Mount Ida m Phi’jgia ns the onginal seat of 
Jio Dactjlb, Mhciice thej are nsuallv called 
Idaean Dactjls In Plirjgia thej vveio con 
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nected with the Morsiup of Ehea (Strab p 
178, Diod ivn 7, Ap Eh i 1128) They are 
sometimes confounded or identified with the 
Guretes, Corjbantes, Cabin, and Telchmes 
This confusion with the Cabin also accounts for 
Sainothrace being in some accounts desenbed 
as their lesidence Here thej are said to have 
tauglit Orpheus , for music, as well as magical 
incantation, is set down as then invention 
(Clem A1 Straw i 132) Other accounts 
transfer them to Mount Ida in Crete, of which 
island thev are said to have been the onginal 
inhabitants (Diod v 04 , Plm v n 197 , O I G 
2374) Witli tins tradition, no doubt, is con 
nected then confusion Mitli the Curetes (Strab 
p 4GC, Pans v 7, 6) Their number appears 
to have been originallj tluee Celvns (the 
smelter), Damnavicnciis (the hammer), and 
Acnion (tlie anvnl) Their number vias after 
wards increased to five, ten (five male and five 
female), fiftj tw o and 100 
Dadastana {rj AaSaerdra Torhaleh or Kes 
tahcff?), a foitress on the borders of Bithyma 
and Galatia, where the emperor Jovian died 
suddenlj , a m 864 (Amm Marc xxv 10) 
Daedala (to AalSaXa), a city in Asia Mmor, 
upon tlie Gulf of Glaucus, on the borders of 
Cana and Ljcia The same name was given 
to a mountain near the town (Strab p 664) 
Daedalus (AafSaAor) 1 A injthical per- 
sonage, under wliose name the Greek writers 



Daedalus and Icarus (From a relic! In the A iUa Albanl ) 

personified the earliest dev elopment of tho arts 
of sculpture and architectuie, especially among 
the Athenians and Cretans Accordingly, some 
traditions lepresont Daedalus as an Athenian, 
of tho royal race of tlie Ereclithidae (Diod iv 
70) Otlier traditions make him a Cretan , and 
in accordance witli tins stoiy Crete isaegorded 
as the place wheie ^6ava or daedala were fust 
made He is said to have been the son of 
Motion, tho son of Eupalamus, the son of Eiecli 
tlicus Others make him the son of Eupalamu^, 
or of Palamaon His mother is called Alcippe, 
or IphmoL, or Plirnsimedo Ho dev oted him 
self to sculpture, and made great improv ements 
in the ait He instructed his sister’s son 
Tinus, who soon came to surpass liim in skill 
and ingenuitv, and Daedalus killed him tlirough 
envy Being condemned to death by the Areio 
paguB for this murder, he went to Ciete, where 
the fame of ins skill obtained for him tlie 
friendship of Jlinos He made tlie well known 
wooden cow for Pasiphne , and when Pasiphao 
gave birth to the Bliiiotaur, Daed vlus constructed 
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the labyrinth, at Cnossus, m which the monster ! 
was kept For his part in this affair, Daedalus 
was imprisoned by Minos, but Pasiphae re 
leased him, and, as Minos had seized all the 
ships on the coast of Crete, Daedalus made 
wings for himself and his son Icarus, and 
fastened them on with wax Daedalus himself 
flew safe over the Aegaean, hut, ns Icarus flew 
too near the sun, the wax by which his wmgs 
were fastened on was melted, and he dropped 
down and was drowned in that part of the 
Aegaean which was called alter him the Icarian 
sea (Diod iv 77 , Ov Met viu 195) Daedalus 
fled to Sicily, where he was protected by 
Cocalns, the kmg of the Sicani When Minos 
heard where Daedalus had taken refuge, he 
sailed with a great fleet to S 1 C 1 I 3 ', where he 
was treacherously murdered by Cocalns or his 
daughters (Hyg Fab 89-44) According to 
sorne accounts Daedalus first alighted in his 
flight from Crete at Cumae m Italy, where he 
erected a temple to Apollo, in which he dedi 
cated the wmgs with which he had fled from 
Crete (Verg Aen vi 14, Sil It xii 102) 
Seieral other works of art were attnbuted to 
Daedalus m Greece, Italy, Libja, the islands 
of the Mediterranean, and in Egypt (Diod 1 
97 , Paus IX 40) They belong to the period 
when art began to be developed The name 
of Daedala was given by the Greeks to the 
ancient wooden statues, ornamented with gild 
mg and bright colours and real diapery, which 
were the earliest known forms of the images 
of the gods, after the mere blocks of wood or 
stone which were at first used for symbols of 
them [Diet of Ant s v ] — 2 Of Sioyon, a 
statuary in bionze, son and disciple of Patrocles, 
flounshed B c 400 

Daemon (Aal/xoiv) In general terms the 
Salfioves may be described as beings mterme 
diate between gods and men In Homer the 
word Sal/j.oiv seems to express a divine agency 
{II 111 420, XI 192, XV 418, 467 , Od x 04, xviii 
140), and it will be observed that it is most 
often a baneful or thwarting influence Though 
Homer also calls the gods Sof/aores (17 i 222 ), 
this distinction may be noted, that the word is 
an absolute synonym for Behs only when he uses 
the plural, speaking apparently of supernatural 
beings generally, whereas he does not in speak 
ing of any one of the greater deities in person 
use the term Sal/xav Hesiod defines more 
clearly the 5af/iores are 80,000 in number, 
and are the spirits of those who hied m the 
Golden Age they walk abroad on the upper 
earth, shrouded in mist, watchmg over men, 
preservmg justice and hestownng wealth in 
kingly fashion (Hes Op 121, 251) From this 
general conception many others branch off ( 1 ) 
The balfxoiv is the supernatural agency which 
regards each human being (an idea partly sha- 
dowed out m Homer), and so is his own fate or 
fortune, good or bad (Aesch Sept 812 , Soph 
Aj 584 , Eur Suppl 592 , Pind Pyth v 115) 
( 2 ) The idea of individual guardian spirits at- 
tending each human bemg fioin his birth to 
his burial [cf Genius] was a philosophical de 
velopment from the above (Plat Phaed p 
107 D, Fry X p 017 e) , and from this again 
came the idea of the good and bad angel, or 
good and evil ‘genius’ (Plut Bi-nt 80) (3) 

Aalfioves irpSiro^ot were ministers (or, as von 
Sybel calls them, ‘ subalterns ’) of the great 
deities Such were the Corjbantes of Cybele, 
Acratns the Salycov of Dionysus (Paus 1 2, 4), 
Eurynomus in Hades (answering more nearly 
to the modem idea of demon), Themis, Nemesis, 
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Muses, Glaucus, &c 'Witli these, as inferior 
deities, ranked 'the personifications of natural 
processes such as''Tirvos and Odvaros (4) Like 
the dll Manes (and also the Genius), taipicv 
meant also the spirit of the departed dead, and 
expressed the behef m immortality (Eur Ale 
1008) This IS frequent in sepulcliral inscnp 
tions In art, though each particular dalpwy 
has its own attnbutes, it is a general character 
istio of dalpov^s (as distinguished from B^oQ, 
that they are represented with wings 

Dahae (Aden), a great Scythian people, who 
led a nomad life over a great extent of country 
on the E of the Caspian, m Hyrcania (which 
still bears the name of Daghestan), on the 
banks of the Margus, the Oxus, and even the 
Jaxartes Some of them served as cavahy and 
mounted archers in the armies of Danus Codo 
mannus, Alexander and Antiochus, and they 
were ^also good foot-soldiers (Strab p 511 , 
Verg Aen viii 728 , Liv xxxv 48, xxxvm 40 ) 
DaimachuB {Adtgaxos), of Plataeae, was sent 
by Seleucns as ambassadoi to Sandrocottus, 
king of India, about B c 312, and wrote a work 
on India, winch is lost_(Strab p 70) 

Dalmatia or Delmatia {AaKgarla AaKpdrys, 
more anciently AoAnaTeiis, Dalmatn), a part of 
the country along the E coast of the Adriatic 
sea mclnded under the general name of Hlyn 
cum, was separated from Libumia on the N 
by the Titius (Kcrka), and fiom Greek Illyna 
on the S by the Dnlon [Dnno), and extended 
mland to to the Bebian mountams and the 
Dnnus, thus nearly correspondmg to the 
modern Dalmaha The capital was Dalmimum 
or Delmimum, from which the country denved 
its name The next most important town was 
Saeona, the residence of Diocletian The Dal- 
matians were a brave and waihke people, and 
gave much trouble to the Eomans In b c 119 
their country was overrun by L MeteUus, who 
assumed in consequence the surname Dalma- 
ticns, but they contmued independent of the 
Homans In 39 they were defeated oy Asimus 
PoUio, of vAioBBDalmahc2istnu77iphusP.oro.ee 
speaks {Od 11 1, 16) , but it was not tiU the 
year 28 that they were finally subdued, by Sta 
tilius Taurus They took part in the great 
Pannonian revolt under their leader Bato, hut 
after a three years’ war were again reduced to 
subjection by Tibenns, a n 9 The province 
originally called Hlyncum was after the time of 
Augustus usually known as Dalmatia (Dio 
Cass xhx 36 , Tac A7in ii 5) It compnsed 
all the coast west of Macedonia from Lissus, 
and the nver Dnlon on the south to the river 
Arsia on the north, and was governed by a 
legatus A7tgustt p7 o praetoi e after 300 aj) by 
a maeses [Lllybicuii j 
Dalmatius [Delilitius ] 

Dalmininm [Dalviatia ] 

Damagetus {Aagdyyros), king of lolysus in 
Eliodes, mamed, in obedience to the Delphic 
oracle, the daughter of Anstomenes of Messene, 
and from this mamage sprang the family of the 
Diagoridae, who were celebrated for their vie 
tones at Olympia [Aeistojiexes ] 

I Damalis or Bous {AdpaXis, t) Boos), a small 
place in Bithynia, on the shore of the Thracian 
Bosporus, N of Clialcedon , celebrated by tra 
dition as the landing place of lo, the memory of 
whose passage was preserved by a bronze cow 
set up here by tlie Chalcedonians 
Damarajms [Deviarvtus] 

Damasclus {AapderKtos), the Synan, of Da 
mascuB, whence he derived his name, the last of 
the renowned teachers of the Neo-Platomc 
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philosopliy nt Atheii';, was bom about \ d 480 
He first studied nt Hexnndna and aftcnvards 
nt Athens, under Marinus and Zenodotus, whom 
he succeeded Mlien Justinian closed the 
heathen schools of philosoplu at Athens in 520, 1 
Damascius emigrated to King ChosroLS of j 
Dersia He afteni ards returned to tlie W , 
since Chosrocs had stipulated in a treatj that 
the heathen adlierents of the Platonic philo- 
sophy should be tolerated bj the Byzantine 
emperor The only work of Damascius which 
has been pnnted is entitled Douhis ami 
Solutions of the fiisf Priucijiles, edited by 
Kqpp, Franco! 1828, 8vo 

Damascus {AauaoKds), son of Hermes and 
Halimede, who migrated from Arcadia and 
founded Uie Sj nan cit} which boro his name 
■When Dionysus on his eastern traiels came 
there, Doinascns opposed the planting of the 
vine, and was flnsed ahie bs the god, fSteph 
Bvz s V ) The slorj seems to be partly ety 
mologicnl, jinrtly a mythical account of resist- 
ance offered to the introduction of the Bacchnn- 
ohnn riles 

Damascus (ij AauaoKds Aauair/njt Ji Da- 
meshh, Damascus, Lsh Sham),oucol the most 
ancient cities of the iiorld, mentioned as exist- 
ing m the tmio of Abraham (Gen xi\ 15), 
stood in the distinct nfteniaids called Coelc 
Syna, uwn both haul s of the rii er Chrj sor- 
rhoas or Bardines {Bti lada), the waters of n Inch, 
drawn off bj canals and aqueducts, fertilised 
the plain around the cit) This plain is open 
on tlie S and E , and sheltered on the "W and 
N bj an offshoot of the Antilibanus , its fruits 
were celebrated in ancient, as in modem times, 
and altogether the situation of the cit\ is one of 
the finest on the globe For its earlier historj 
see Diet of the Bthlc Di the first centurj u c 
it ns as under a dynasty of Xabathacan kings 
who made Petrae tlieir residence (Jos Ant 
XIV 1,5} This djnastv lasted from 95 n c to 
100 AJ) n ith a anous degrees of independence 
M AcmiliUs Scaunis in 02 n c had a treats 
with Aretas I (Dio Cass xxxni 15) , but later 
there was more direct interference from the 
Eomans (Stnib p 779 , Jos Ant xn 11) In 
A.D 39, Damascus was raled bj an iQvapxn^ of 
Aretas H In 100, i\ hen Arabia Pelraea became 
a Homan province, Damascus n ns united with 
the proiincc of bjTin It flourished greatly 
under the emperors, and is called bj Juhan 
{Epist 24) ‘ the E% c of all the East ' Diocletian 
established in it a great factorj for arras , and 
hence theonginof the fame of Damascus blades 
Its position on one of the high roads from Lower 
to Upper Asia gas e it a considerable trade The 
surrounding district was called Aafiacnniyti 

Damasippus, L Jumus Brutus [Brutus 
No 10] 

Damasippus, Licinius 1 A Homan senator, 
fought on the side of tlie Pompeians m Africa, 
and penshed n c 47 (Caes B C n 44) — 2 A 
conteniporarj of Cicero, who mentions him ns a 
loser of statues, and speaks of purchnsmg a 
garden from Damasippus He is probably the 
same person as the Damasippus ridiculed by 
Horace (Sat ii 0, 10, 04) It appears from 
Horace that Damasippus had become bankrupt, 
m consequence of winch ho intended to put an 
end to himself, but he vas prevented by tho 
Stoic Stcrtinius, and then turned Stoic himself, 
or at least affected to bo one m outivard appear 
ance Tho Damasippus mentioned by Juvenal 
(Sat vni 147, 151, 107) IS a fictitious name, 
under which the satirist ridiculed some noble 
lover of horses 
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Damastes (Aapda-r-qs), of Sigeum, a Greek his- 
torian, and a contemporary of Heiodotus and 
HellanTcus of Lesbos , Ins i\ orks are lost (Strab 
pp 47, 58S, 084) 

Damia [Auvesia] 

Damnonii 1 OrDumnouiiorDumnunii, a 
ponerful people in the SW of Britain, mhabit- 
ing Cornwall, Devonshire, and the W part of 
Somcrsctslmc, from iiliom was called the 
promontory Damnonium, also Ocrinum (C 
Lizard) m Cornwall — 2 Or Damnii, a people 
in N Bntain, mliabitmg parts of Pei th, Argijle, 
Stirling, and Dumbarton shires 
Damo (Aafid), a daughtei of Pythagoras and 
Tlieano, to whom Pythagoras entrusted Ins 
writings, and forbade her to give them to any- 
one This command she stnctlv observed, al 
though she was in extreme poierty, and was 
often asked to sell them (Diog Laert viii 42 ) 
Damocles (Aag.oK\ris), a Syracusan, one 
of tho companions and flatterers of the elder 
Dlon^ Eius Damocles liai ing extolled the great 
fehcitv of Diona sius on account of his wealth 
and power, the tirant invited hmi to try what 
Ins happiness leaUywas, and placed him at a 
magnificent banquet, in the imdst of which 
Damocles saw a naked sword suspended over 
his head by n single horse hair — a sight which 
quickly dispelled all his Msions of happiness 
(Cic Titsc V 21,61, cf Hoi Od ni 1, 7) 
Damoentus, stmtegus of the Aetohans n c 
200, opposed tho Eomans, but was defeated at. 
Heracleia near Mt Oeta 'by Flaniinmns m 191 
He was taken to Home, to adorn the triumph, 
but escaped from his prison, and being pursued 
kiUed himself (Pol xvii 10, xxii 14 , Lu 
XXXI 82, XXXI 12, xxxvi 24, xxxau 40) 

Damon (Aifuev) 1 Of Athens, a celebrated 
musician and sopliist He was a pupil of Lam 
prus and Agathocles, and the teacher of Pen 
cles, with whom he lived on the most mtimate 
terms Ho is also said to hai e taught Socrates, 
but this statement is more doubtful In Ins old 
age lie was banished from Athens, probably on 
account of the part he had taken in pohtics 
(Diog Laert 11 19 ) — 2 A Pythagorean and 
fnendof PhintiasfnotPythias) When thelatter 
was condemned to die for a plot against Diony- 
sius I of Syracuse, ho asked leave of the tyrant 
to depart for tho purpose of arranging Ins do 
mestic affairs, promising to find a friend who 
would be pledge for Ins appearance at the time 
appointed for lus punisliment To the surprise 
of Dionysius, Damon imhesitatiiigly offered him- 
self to be put to death instead of his friend, 
should he fail to return Phintias arrived just 
in tune to redeem Damon, and Dionysius was so 
struck with this instance of firm friendship on 
both sides, that ho pardoned the criminal, and 
entreated to be admitted as a third into their 
bond of brotherhood (Cic Tiisc v 22, 63, de 
Off 111 10,45, Diod X 8, Val Max ix 7 ) 
DamSxinus (Aafid^eros), an Athenian poet of 
the New Comedy, and partly of the Middle 
Dana (Adra), m Cappadocia (Xen Anah i 2, 
20h the same as the later Tiax^ 

Danae (Aavdii), daughter of Acnsius, and 
mother of Perseus For details, see Acnisius 
An Italian legend related that Danae come to 
Italy, built the town of Ardea, and married 
PilumnuB, by whom she became mother of 
Daunus, ancestor of Tumus (V erg Aen vui 
871 , Phn 111 56 ) 

Danai [Dan vus ] 

Danaide'- (AewatSes), the fifty daughters of 
Danaus [Danaus ] 

Danala (to AdvaXd), a city m the territory of 
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the Trocim, m the NE of Galatia, notable m 
the lusfory of the IMithridabc war as the place 
where Lucullns resigned the command to 
Pompe\ (Plat Lxtcull SG) 

Danapns [Bouvsthevzs] 

Danastns [T\ii-\s ] 

Panans (Aa-^ady), ^on of Belus and twin 
brother of Aegjptus Belus had assigned Libva 
to Danaus but the latter, feanng his brother 
and his brother’s sons, fled with Ins fifty 
daughters to Argos Here he was elected king 
by the Argives in place of Gelanor, the reign- 
ing monarch The storv of tlie murder of the 
fifty sons of Acgvptusby tlie fifty daughters of 



DanaJd** (From a relief in the Vatican ) 


DanaUs (the Danaides) is giyen under Aegxp 
Tus There nas one eycep‘ion to the mur- 
derous deed The life of Lynceus was spared 
bj Ins wife Hypermnestra , and according to 
the common tradition he afterwards ayenged 
the death of Ins brothers by hdJiiig his father- 
in-lan, Danaus According to the poets the 
Danaides were punished in Hades by being 
compelled eierlashngly to pour water into a 
sie\e or i jar with a hole in it (jnajie hjmphae 
dohum /taido pcrcinitis tmOfUoT Od ui H 
2C) — From Danaus the Argiyes were called 
Danax winch name, like tliat of the Arpyes, 
was often applied hy the poets to the collects e 
Greeks 

Danubins (Dannie, m Germ Do? a i), also 
Danuvius on coins and inscnptioiis, called 
IsTER (Tu-pos) by tlie Greeks one of the chief 
nyersof Europe, rises in the Black Forest and 
after flou mg 1770 miles falls into the Black Sea 
It IS mentioned hy Hesiod, but the Greeks 
knew a ery little about it (Hes Tit S3S Pmd 
01 in 25 , Hdt ii 83 1 According to Herodo 
tns itrwes at the city Pirene among the Celts 
and flons through the whole of Europe Tlie 
Piomans first obt imed some accurate infomia 
tion concerning the nyerat the commencement 
of the empire Tiberius m Ins campaign 
against the Vindehcians, aasited the sources of 
the Danube, which according to Tacitus, are 
m M Aenobc. Tlie Danube formed tlie N 


god Ladon m Arcadia, hy Ge (the earth) 
(Pans aan 20, y 7, 81, or oi the nrer god 
Peneus m Thessala (Oy Aftf i 452, Hag 
Fab 203), a third icconnt makes her the 
daughter of tlie Lacoman Amyclas, which 
eyplams the allusion m Verg Del aa S3 
(Parthen Eroi 15) She avas extremely beau*^!- 
fnl and avas loyed by Apollo, who pursued her, 
and as she was on the poml ot being oyertaken 
by him, she prayed for aid, and avas metamor- 
phosed mto a laurel tree (5a<p tj), which 
became m consequence the fayourite tree of 
Ajiollo otlier stones make the Earth take her 
into her bosom, and send np a laurel m her 
stead ^Tzetz Li/c C) In the Peloponnesian 
legends she had been beloyed also by Leucip 
pus, son of Oenomaus, avho in order to arm her 
disguised himself as a maiden , but Apollo’s 
jealousy canned his discoyery and he was killed 
by the companions oi Daphne (Paus yni 20 , 
Partlien 1 c) In these stones of Daplme 
probably the older rebgion is presera ed which 
worshipped the laurel tree itself Wlien tins 
became part ot Apollo’s worship and the laurel 
was regarded as sacred to lum, the story of Ins 
loae for Daplme and her transformation grew 
up — 2 Daughter of Tiresias, better knoam 
under the name of H avro 

Daphne (AoiJut)) 1 Beit-el 2Ioxe, oi Baix/- 
la (’), a beautiful spot, fiye miles S of Antioch 
in Sana, to which it formed a sort oi park or 
pleasure garden Here was a groye of laurels 
and cj'presses, SO stadia in circuit, watered by 
fresh spnngs and consecrated by Seleucns 
Nicator to Apollo, to whom also a magnificent 
temple was built by Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
adorned anth a splendid statue of the god bj 
Bryaxis (Hence the legend of Daplme was 
transferred al=o to tins spot Anson Clar 
Urb 2 ) To tins temple were attached penodi 
cal games and the privilege of asylum Daphne 
was a royal residence of the Selencidae and of 
the later Eoman emperors, and a fayonnte 
resort of the people of Antioch, who, however, 
carried the pleasures they enjoved here so far 
beyond the bounds ot moderation, that the 
phrase Daplnxxci mores passed into a proverb 
It was from this place that Antioch received its 
distingmshing name, ’A iri Aa^-ajy (Strab p 
, 750 , Amm Jilarc sis 12 , Polyaen vui 50) — 2 
A place in Upper Galilee on the lake Seme- 
chonitis 

Daphnis (Aa*) Is), a Sicilian hero, to whom 
tl e invention of bucolic jmstry is ascribed 
I He was the son of Hermes by a nvmpli (Aehan, 
F H s IS) His mother placed lum when an 
, mfant in a charmmg volley m a laurel grove, 
from which he received liis name of Daphms 
{ He avas brought up by nymphs , was taught hj 
I Pan to play on the flute , he became a shep- 
herd, and tended Ins flocks on 3It Aetnv 
1 avinter and summer (Theocr i G7 mi 74, mii 
l92, Parthen Erot 29) A Xaiad fell inloio 


boundary of the empire with the exception of 1 avith lum, and made Lam swear that he would 
the time that Dicli was a Eoman province j never love anv other maiden, threatening him 
In the Eoman period the upjier part of the 1 with blindness if he broke his oatli. Foratimo 
river from its source as far as Vienna was ' tne handsome shepherd resisted the numerous 
called Danubins, while tlie lower part to its } temptations to which hew as exposed butrttlast 
entrance in the Black Sea was named Ister he forgot himselfibavingheen made intoxicated 
Daorsi or Daonzi a tribe inDalmatm bjapnneess TheXaindaccordinglypnnisbcd 

Daphnae Peliislae (Aaipiai at neXovenat him with blmdness, or as others relate clianged 
Safi us), a border fortress of Lower Egvpt lum into a stone Previoiis to this time he had 
against Arabia and SxTii stood on tlie right composed bucolic poctrj, and with it delighted 
hand of the Nile IG Poman iiules SYT of Vrtemis during tlie chise After liavmg 
I'eltiMum Many Jeivs se^'led hero after the become blmd he inioked his father to heip him 
destruction of Jcnisaltni by the Babylonians Tlio goel accordingly raised him np to heaven, 
Daphne (Aai^n;) 1 D lughtcr of thenxer and canted a well to gush forth on the spot 
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-rbere ilus happened The ttcII bore the came ] 75, v 18 , Pans vn 19) According to the 
o£ Dapl ms, and at it the Siahnns oCered an Itahan traditions, Dardanns aras the son of 
annual sacrifice This acconnt Aelian seems to Corythns, an Etruscan pnnce of Coiythus 
V -e dcn\ ed from Stesichoras and some hare ^ (Cortona), or of Zeus hr the ^e of Corrihus , 
conjecturc-d that Stesichorus introduced the , and, as in the Greek tradition, he aftenrards 
s‘orv m reference to his oim blindness In J emigrated to Phrrgia (V erg Aen in 1C7, ni. 
Theocritus there is a different sforv, with no 210 , Serr adloc) ^ ^ ^ 

alius on to blindness and another enaing to his Dardanns (ij Aapaai-os Aouom-evs), also, 
h e Dantmis in despair at nnreqnited lore for -nm and -inm, a Greea cita in the Troad on 
Xema drowns lumself and is iroumed hr all the Hellespont, near the Prom Dardams o- 
nature This unrequited lore is C 3 qi*ained ns Dardanium and thomouth of the nrerEhodius, 
beiu'^ the punishment sen* hr Aphro^fe, either 12 Roman miles from Eium and 9 (or 70 
b^am=e Dnphni= preferred mu=ic to lo-e, o- stadia) from Abrdns It was built hr Aeohan 
•’ccord ng to tlie otl e" legend, because he had colonists, at some distance from the she of the 
been failhless From Atl tii p -J15 comes ! ancient citr Dardania (Acpoarfi?) which i= 
nuo‘her stor-, related in a Sa*rne drama of mentioned hr Homer (27 ri 210) as founded hr 
So=itheu-v, which rcpre-eiit-Daptinis ns seeking Dardanns before the bnfldms or Hinm (cf 
his lo-c, named Piph a and coming to Litrer-cs Strab p 592t The Romans, after the war with 
in Phrygia who made all s‘rangers ne with .Ini ochus the Great m-’de Dardanns and 
him in reaping his com ana then killed them Hinm tree cit es, a-, an act of fihal piety The 
when ther wem dcieited Heracles hclp= 1 peace bet-reen *^nlla and 3Iitlindat€S was 
Diphni-, and L 'rerse- IS lulled In tlus story I made nere, n c S4 (Strab p 595, Pint SuT! 
Dapnms instcan of be ng th" doitr or hero of ,21> From D'’rdanns arose the name of the 
herd'-mcr is adop'ed into the m\-tns of tl e Ca^iles of the Dardanelles, after which the 
com 'p nt and the haw * st ^acuficcs Hellespiont is now called 

DapMUS (AqAso'j, -ow'-or AcCno^cnos) a ' Dares (Aapris), a pnest of Hephaestus at 
town of the Loci" Op mtii, in earner t mes he- Troy, mentioned in the Hiad (r 9), to whom 
longing to Phoc s ftj'rab p 41G) ' was ascribed in antiqnitr an Ihad, which was 

Daradai (Aopanaf Alu-Ghalaal'^), a rarer i bebered to be more ancient than the Homeric 
Upper Srr’" flowing in o the Enpliratc" CO , poem- l.Icl F H xi 2, Ik'd i 41) There is 
parasangs from the E Ch i^o* aru 15 from j extant a La'in work in pro=e in 44 chapters, 
Tliajasacns on tl o destruction of Tror, hearing the title 

Dams, a torn o' ^Icsopoiamia, about H'^Drretif Pi rnmt do Dxctdio Trojac Hisiona, 
mfes from Isisibw tars st-ongly lort -fed b ) and purporting to be a translation of the work 
the Gre«k cmptro'-i as a h mer agamst the , of Dares by Oomohus Xepos, But the Eatm 
Pers lar s fProcop B'-U Pert ii 13) ^ ' wori- is endcntlr of much later ongm possibly 

Dardam fAcg>rcioi) 1 [Du'n^^rv* — 2 A oi the fifth centurr ad (It must he earlier 
peop’e in Upper 3foesia who obo ocenp ed than the serenth ccnlurv, since Isidore is 
p-art Cl' nimicum and extended as far ns the | acquainted with it ) It has little ment, hut is 
frnn ‘5 of 3Iaccdoiii'> {S*rib p 31C) i iniiortant because it aras accepted as the 

Dardania i Aepoa. 'a), a district o' the Troad ' lra!isl''tion from the writings of an ere witness 
lying "long the Hellespont SIV of Abrdos , ot the Trojan war (as n claimed to be), and 
and adjacent on the land = do fo tl c temtones i became tne chief source of Trojan romances m 
c' Hium and '^cep- s fSt'-ab pp 592, COCi Its the Jliddle Ages It is usuallr printed with 
people, tl eDardani(A 3 pS 2 ioil,wrreapparen*lr 'Dictrs Cretensis Gie best edition is by 
ilm to t le Troji n>, l>oth Inmng descended ’ JIcLster, Lips 7973 

from the highland ■■ of Asia 3rinor towards the 1 Darius (Aop 7or) I, King of Persia, ec 
cca;* Probabl- the name Dardam ouginallr ; 521-483, wis tne son of Hrstospes, satrap cf 
included t'le Trojan branch as well, and had ^ the pronnee of Persis, and of the royal fomilr 
also l>ern c imfd in a more distant migration of j of the .Ichaemomdae He had serred under 
■*l!e same p' oplc iii ' Pelaspc ’ w mdenngs to , Cambmi-s m Egyp*, and with six other Persian 
Hljmcum Tiiew name sr^nis to be nchtlr j chiefs slc''" the nsurper Gomatas[SjrEEDis], and 
traced on Egypt an r cord-, of "bout 1300 as possessed lamself of the Persian tlirone 
allies of the Ilitti cs who were defeated hr According fo Herodotus (iii 85), the seren 
Pamses n In tl e Ihad they app-;ar as fight- chiefs agreed that the one of them whose horse 
mg nrder comm in d of Itncas in defence of neighed first at an appointed tone and place, 
Troy fit 81‘>, XT 425), and their name in Latin should become king, and as the horse of Danus 
poc’s IS often intcrcliangc-d with tint of the ne ghed first, he was declared long He 
Troj ins — 2 The name Dardama be’oagcd nramed .-Itossa and Artrstone, the two daugh 
under the empire to sontliem Dicii, arliose ters o' CiTus and Parmys, the daughter of 
chief to^ "■as ‘^ordica ( Top/ lu) Ciruss sou Smerdis, and Phaedime, the 

Dardanns (AcpSoiorj son of Zeus and daughter of Otanes one of the seien chiefs 
Eb c*ra His natiie place in the rnnous j He then began to set in order tlie oflairs of his 
tr dit ons IS Sarao'hraee, Cret'', Troas or Itali vast empirt., which he dinded into twenty 
Dardanns is the mrtliical ancestor of the satrip)ie= assignmg to each its amount of tribute. 
Trojans, and tnrongh tl em of the Romans Persisproperwasercmptedfromalltaxes, except 
From bamotnrace he passed orer to Asia those winch it had formerly been used to pay 
\rh 6 rc lie receiied a tract 01 land from I ng It was in the reign of Danus th it the consoh 
Ttucer, on which he built the town of Dardama dation of the empire was effected lor Crms 
He married Eatea, daughter of Teucer, or and Cambrses bad been engaged in continual 
Anplie of Crete L\ whom he became the father avars — A few a ears after lus accession the 
of Enchtliomus [Anot'ier tradition makes • Babylonians rerolted, but altera siege of twenty 
him matT" Chrrse, daughter of the -Orcadian ’ months Babylon was taken (as Herodotus 
Pallas seeDEn is 1 His grandson was Tros, I relates m I 60 ) bra stratagem of ZoPimns m 
who remored to Troj tne Pall idium, which had j 51C Tne reduction of Babylon was foUowed 
bclongrd to his grindfafher (27 xx. 21 5 , by the iiu asion of Scrthia (about 503) Danus 
Strab pp SSI, 50, Apollod lu 12, Diod ii 'crossed the Dinube, and marched far into the 
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intenor of modem Eussia , bnt after losing a 
large number of men bj famine, and being 
unable to meet inth the enemy, lie was obhged 
to retreat (Hdt iv 1) On his return to Asia, 
he sent part of his forces, under Megabazns, to 
subdue Thrace and Macedonia, which thus be- 
came subject to the Persian empire In the reign 
of Damns began the great warbetiveen the Per- 
sians and the Greeks The details of this war 
belong to the biographies of other men In 601 
the Ionian Greeks revolted , they were assisted 
by the Athenians, who burnt Sardis, and thus 
provoked the hostility of Darius [Aiustagoiias , 
Histiaeus ] In 492 Mardonius was sent with 
a large army to mi ade Greece, but he lost a 
great part of his fleet oil Mt Athos, and the 
Tliracians destroj ed a vast number of his land 
forces [Maisdomus] He n ns, m consequence, 
recalled, and Datis and Artaphemes appointed 
to the command of the mvadmg army They 
took Eretna m Euboea, and landed m Attica, 
but were defeated at Marathon by the Athe 
mans under the command of Miltiades [Mm- 
TiADES ] Damns now resolved to coll out the 
whole force of Ins empire for the purpose of 
subdumg Greece but, after three years of pre 
paration, his attention was called off by the 
rebelhon of Egypt He died in 485, leaving 
the execution of Ins plans to his son Xebves 
Damns was great both as a conqueror and as 
on organiser To him especially is due the 
centralisation of the Persian government 
at Sosa with which the twenty satraps were 
connected by roads and posts — , Km" 
of Persia, 424—405, named Oohus 
before his accession, and then sumamed 
Nothus (nJSos), or the Bastard, from his 
bemg one of the bastard sons or Artaxerxes I 
Damns obtamed the crown by putting to death 
his brother Sogdiaots, who had murdered 
Xerxes IL He maimed Porysatis, daughter 
of Xerxes I , by whom he had two sons, 
Artaxerxes II , who succeeded him, and Cyrus 
the younger Darius was governed by eunuchs, 
and the weakness of his government ivas shoivn 
by repeated insurrections of his satraps In 414 
the Persians were expelled from Egypt by 
Amyrtaeus, who reigned there six years, and at 
whose death (408) Darius was obhged to rocog 
mse his son Pausims ns his successor (Ctes 
Pers 44-50 , Diod xii 71, xui 80, 70 108 , 
Xen Hell i 2, u 1) — HI, Last kmg of Persia, 
830-331, named Codomannus before lus acces 
sion, was the son of Arsames and Sisygambis, 
and a descendant of Damus H. He was raised 
to the throne by Bagoas, after the murder of 
Aeses The history of his overthrow by Alex 
under the Great, and of his death, is given m 
the hfe of Alexaedeb 

Dascon {AaaKuiv AaaKdivios), a fortress near 
Syracuse, situated on a bay of the same name 
Dasoylium {Aa<TKv\iov or -tiov AatTKvKlr-qs 
BtasTiili), a town of western Bithynia, on the 
Propontis, upon a small lake Dascyhtis, be 
tween the sea and two larger lakes, Apolloniatis 
and Miletopohtis (Strab p 575 , Hdt lu 120) 
Basea (Aauea, also Auatai AouedTijr), a 
toivn m Arcadia near Megalojiohs (Pans viii 3) 
Dassaretii or Dassarltae, Dassaretae (Ao<r 
ffapiiTioi, AatraapTrai), a people m Greek Blyma 
on the borders of Macedonia their chief town 
was Lychnidus (AvxviSos), on a hill, on the N 
side of the lake Lychnitis, which was so called 
after the town (Strab p 818) 

Datames (Aardpijs), a distmgmshed Persian 
general, a Caman by birth, son of Camissares 
by a Scythian mother He succeeded lus 
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father as satrap of Cilicia, under Artaxerxes H 
(Mnemon), but, m consequence of the machina- 
tions of his enemies at the Persian court, he 
threw off lus allegiance to the kmg, and joined 
the other satraps who had revolted from Persia 
He defeated the generals who were sent agamst 
him, but was assassinated by BLthmdates, son of 
Amobarzaiies, about B c 862 Cornelius Nepos, 
wholmswmtten his hfe, calls him the bra\est 
and most able of all barbaman generals, except 
Hamilcar and Hannibal (Nep Daf awes , Diod 
XV 91 , Poll aen v u 21, 29 ) 

Batis (aStij), a Mede, commanded, along 
with Artaphemes, the Persian army of Damns 
which was defeated at Marathon, B c 490 
Datum or Datus (Atlroy, Adros Aarrivds), a 
Thracian town on the Strvmonic gulf, subject 
to Macedonia, with gold mmes m Mt Pangaeus 
m the neighbourhood, whence came the proverb 
a ‘ Datum of good things ’ (Strab pp 331, 86) 
Daulis or Daulia (AouAh, iSos, Aau\(a Aau- 
\tevs, AavKios), an ancient town m Phocis on 
the road from Chaeronea and Orchomenus to 
Delphi, situated on a lofty lull (Strab p 423 , 
Paus X 4, 7) , celebrated in mjdihology as the 
residence of the Thracian kmg Tebeus, and as 
the scene of the tragic story of PurLOUELA and 
PnocNE Hence Daulias (AavXids) is the sur- 
name both of Procne and Philomela 
Dannia [Apulia ] 

Daunns (Aavvos) 1 Son of Ljcaon, and 
brother of lapyx and Peucetius The three 
brothers crossed over from IlljTia, and settled in 
Apuhn, which was divided into tliree parts, and 
named after them The poets sometimes gai e 
the name of Daunia to the whole of Apulia 
Horace (Od i 22, 14) uses the adjective Daunia^ 
(sc terra) [Apulia ] — 2 Son of Pilumnus and 
Danae_, wife of Venilia, and ancestor of Tumus 
Decebalus (AeKepakos), a celebrated king of 
the Dacians dumng the reigns of Domitian and 
Trajan For 4 years (a d 86-90) he earned on 
war agamst the Komans with such success, that 
Domitian was at length glad to conclude peace 
with him by the payment of an annual tmbute 
Trajan refused to continue this disgraceful pay- 
ment, and renewed the war He defeated the 
Dacians, and compelled Decebalus to sue for 
peace (101-103) But m 104 the war broke out 
again , Decebalus was again defeated, and put 
an end to lus oivn hfe , and Dacia became a 
Homan provmce, 106 (Dio Cass Ixvii 6, Ixnii 
6, Eutrop vii 15, Oros vui 10) 

Decelea or -la (AeKeA.eia AeKe\evs Tatoi), 
a demus of Attica, belonging to the tmbe Hip- 
pothoontis, lay NW of Athens, on the borders 
of Boeotia, near the sources of the Cephissus 
In the nmeteenth year of the Peloponnesian 
war (n c 413), the Peloponnesians under Agis 
seized and fortified Decelea, and thereby annoyed 
the Athenians durmg the remainder of the war 
Decentius Magnus, brother or cousin of Mag- 
nentius, by whom he was created Caesar, a d 
351 After the death of Magxentius, he put 
an end to his own hfe, 353 
Decetia (JDesize), a city of the Aedui, m Galha, 
Lugdunensis, on an island m the Liger {Loire) 
Deciates, a Liguman people on the coast and 
about the sources of the Druentia {Durance) 
Their chief city, Deciatum (Aek/tjtop), lay be 
tween Nicaea and Antipohs (Pol -xxxiii 7, 
Strab p 202 ) 

Deoidius Saxa [Saxa ] 

P Declus Mus (of a plebeian gens) 1 
Consul B c 340 with T Manlius Torquatus m 
the great Latin war Each of the consuls had 
a vision m the night, announcmg that the 
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gcnoml of one side and the army of the other 
wore de\oted to death The consuls there 
upon agreed that the one whoso nmg first 
hegnn to waver should de^ oto Imnsolf and tho 
armj of the cnemj to destruction Docius 
commanded the loft wing, nhioh began to give 
naj, whereupon he devoted himself and tho 
ntmj of the enemy to destruction, according to 
tlic formula prescribed by the pontifcv mavi 
mus, then rushed into the thickest of tho enemy, 
and lias slain, leaving tho iictoir to tho Ro 
mans (Li\ in 8t, mi 6, Cio i)iv i 24,51, 
Tusc i 37, 89 ) — 2 Son of tho preceding, four 
times consul, 812, 809, 297 and 295 In his 
fourth consulship he commanded the loft imig 
at tho battle of Seiitinum, where ho was op- 
posed to tlie Gauls, and when Ins troops began 
to give way, he imitated the example of his 
father, del oted himself and the enemy to do 
struction and fell as a sacrifice for his nation 
(Lii s 7, 27 ) — 3 Son of No 2, consul 279, in 
the nar against Pvrrhus According to some 
ho sacnficcd himself in battle like his father 
and grandfather, but this is not true, for ho 
sun 11 cd the war \ntli Pyrrhus (Plor i 18, 21 , 
Oros 11 5 , A’'nl Tilax iv 1 ) 

Declus, Roman emperor, id 249-251, whoso 
full name was C JlEssms QLnNTUfi Tuajai^us 
Decfus, was boni at Buhaha in Pannonia Ho 
was sent bv the emperor Plulippus in 219toro 
store subordination in tlio armi of Moesia, but 
tlic troops compelled limi to accept the purjilo 



Dcclus nomm Empnror AD 2(1 1 1 
Oh mr C JI Q TnuiMS DFCrUS AIO bualot 
Dccina radiate rrr PINSOMA SiTuroi o( Cppor ond 
I/iwcr Pannonia holding standard and cornucopia 

under threats of death Decius still assured 
Phihppus of Ills fidelity , but tho latter, not 
trusting these professions, hastened to meet Ins 
nial in the field, was defeated near Ycrona, and 
slam The short reign of Deems was cluefly 
occupied m warring against the Goths Ho feU 
in battle against thorn, in tho marshes near 
Porum Trobonii m JIcGsia, together with his 
son, 111 251 In liis reign the Clinstians were 
persecuted with groat soientj , hut ho was in 
tho rest of Jus administration, and wholly in 
his military activity, desen ing of admiration 
(^iinl^Vict Com 28, Zos i 21) 

Documates Agn [Aoni Dfcuv vtfs ] 
Dol&nira (AijidKipa), daughter of Althaea by 
either Ocnous, or Dionysus, or Dexamonus, and 
sister of Srolcager Acholous and Horaclog both 
loved DeTamrn, and fought for the xiossossion 
of her Heracles was nctonons, and she be 
came his wife She was the unwilling cause of 
her husband’s death by presenting him with tho 
poisoned robe which tho centaur Nessus gave 
her In despair she put an end to her own life 
Por details see Heiiaclfs 
Deldftmia (AtjiSdjUf la) 1 Daughter of Lyco 
medoR m the island of Scjtus IVlion Achilles 
was concealed there in maiden’s attire, she be- 
came by him tho mother of Pyrrhus or Ncopto 
lomus [AcrriLLFS T — 2 ‘Wife of Pinthous, 

winraonly called IIirroD iiiiA — 3 Sister of 
Pyrrhus, mamed Demetrius Pohorectes 
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Deimas (Aeifiasy, son of Dardanus and 
Chryso, who settled m Arcadia (Dionys i Gl) 
Deioces (AtjiiIktjj), first kmg of Media, after 
tho Medea had thrown off the supremacy of the 
Assyrians, w as the son of Phraortes, and reigned 
B c 709-G5C He built the city of Ecbatana, 
which he made the royal residence His ad- 
mmistration of justice was severe, and he kept 
a body of spies and mformers throughout the 
whole country Ho was succeeded by his son, 
PiuiAOKTES (Hdt 1 95-102) 

Delon (ATjfaip), son of Aeolus and Enarete, 
king in Phocis, husband of Diomede, and father 
of Astoropia, Acnetus, Actor, Phylacus, and 
Cophalus 

Deiono [Arfidivri), mother of Jliletus, who is 
hence _callod Deionides (0\ Met ix 442) 
Deiotarns (Arii6ra.pos) 1 Tetrarch of Ga 
latia, adhered firmly to the Romans in their 
wars in Asia against Mitlindntes, and was re 
warded by tho senate intli tho title of king, and 
tho addition of Armenia Minor to his dommions 
(Cic Deiot i 12 , Bell Alex C8) In the Civil 
war he sided with Pompey, and was present at 
tho battle of Pharsalm, n c 48 (Cic Deiot v 
13 Cacs B O 111 4) In 47 he applied to 
Domitins Calnnus, Caesar s legate in Asia, for 
aid against Phamacos, who had taken posses 
Sion of Armenia Minor "Wlien Caesar, in tho 
same year, came into Asia from Egypt, Deio 
tarns received him with submission, and en 
dcavonred to excuse the aid ho had given ti 
Pompey Caesar dopnicd him of part of lus 



DcIotoraB Totrarchof Galatia 
Ohr bust of Mlro rtt AinOTAPOY oaglo on sword In 
sboath on right plloas of Dioscuri 


dominions, but allowed him to retain lus regal 
title Two years aftenvards (45) his grandson 
Castor accused him of having formed a design 
against Caesar’s life, when he received Caesai 
in Galatia He was defended by Cicero before 
Caesar, in tho house of tho latter at Rome, in 
tho speech (pro Bcqe Dciotato) BtiU extant 
(cf Cic ad Ait v 17) Tho result of the trial 
IS not known , but it seems likely that Cicero’s 
advocacy so far proi ailed on Caesar that the 
prosecution was tlroppcd After Caesar’s death 
ho obtained from Antony tho restitution of his 
dominions by paying Pulvia a largo sum of 
money' In 42, he joined tho party of Brutus 
and Cassius, aud died shortly afterwards at a 
great ago (Cic Phil u 87 , Dio Cass xlviii 
38) — 2 Son and successor of the above In 
tho war between Antony and Octavian ho took 
part with tho former, but wont oi er from him 
to tho enemy m the battle of Actium, 81 

Dolphohe the Sibyl at Cumae, 

daughter of Glaucus [SmmLA ] 

Delphdbns {A-n't<poPos), a son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and next to Hector the brai est among 
tho Trojans (17 xii 94 xiii 410, Od iv 270) 
Ho always supported Pans m lus refusal to 
deliver up Helen to tho Trojans , and he mamed 
her aftoi the death of Pans Accordingly, on 
the fall of Troy, tho vengeance of the Greeks 
was chiefly directed against him His house 
was one of the first committed to the flames 

T 
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and he was slain and fearfully mangled hy 
Menelaus In tins dreadful condition he nas 
found in the lov. er world by Aeneas, who erected 
a monument to him on Cape Ehoeteum (Verg 
Aen M 493 , cf Oil viii 417 , Hyg Fab 110 , 
Diet Cret i 10, Eur Troad 900) 

Deiphontes son of Antimachus, 

and husband of Hyrnetho, the daughter of 
Temenus the Herachd, became king of Argos, 
after Temenus had been murdered by his own 
sons (ApoUod n 8) Pansamas (ii 19) gives a 
different account 

DeUom {Aithioy FJiilcssi), a toivn on the 
coast of Boeotia, in the territory of Tanagra, 
near the Attic frontier, named after a temple 
of Apollo similar to that at Delos The Athe 
mans used it as a fortress m tlie early port of 
the Peloponnesian war, and in e c 424 they 
were defeated heie by the Boeotians (Thnc iv 
90 , Strab p 403 ) 

Delius and Delia (AiiXios, AijAfa), surnames 
of Apollo and Artemis respectively, from the 
island of Delos 

Dellius, Q , a Eoman eques, who frequently 
changed sides in the civil wars In b c 44 ho 
joined Dolabella in Asia, aftenvards went over 
to Cassius, and then united himself to M An- 
tony He deserted to Octavian shortly before 
the battle of Actium, 31 He appears to have 
become a personal friend of Octavian and Mae 
cenas, and is therefore addressed by Horace m 
one of hiB Odes (ii 3) He wrote a history of 
Antony’s n nr against the Partlunns, in which 
he bad himself fought (Plut Anf 26,DioCasB 
xhx 39, 1 18, 23 , Stmb p 633 ) 

Delmatius or Dalmatius 1 Son of Con- 
stantins Chlorus and his second wife, Theodora 
Prom his half brother, Constantine the Great, 
he received the title of censor , he died before 
A D 836 — 2 Son of the precedmg, nas created 
Caesar by Constantine the Great, 836, and, 
upon the division of the empire, received Thrace, 
Macedoma, and Achaia, as Ins portion He 
n as put to death in 337 on the death of Con 
stantine (Aurel Vict Caes 41 ) 

Delos or Delns (t; AijAor AijAioj I>elo,Deh, 
Dill, Sdilh, Eu), the smallest of the islands 
caUed Cyclades, m the Aegaean Sea, lay in the 
strait between Ehenea and Myconus It was 
also called m earher times, Astena, Ortygio, and 
Chlamydia According to a legend, founded 
perhaps on some tradition of its late volcanic 
ongm, it was called out of tlie deep by the tn 
dent of Poseidon, but was a iloatmg island until 
Zeus fastened it by adamantine choms to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure 
restmg-place to Leto, for the birth of Apollo 
and Artemis AjkiIIo afterwards obtained pos 
session of DeloSj by givmg Calauna to Poseidon 
in exchange font, and it became the most holy 
seat of the worship of Apollo {Hymn ad Del 
49 , Calhm Del 36 , Pmd Fr 64 , Verg Aen 
111 76, Phn iv 66) Such is the mythical 
stoiy we learn from lustory that Delos was 
peopled by the lomans, for whom it was the 
chief centre of political and rehgions union m 
the tune of Homer it was also the seat of an 
Amphictyony, comprising the surrounding is 
lands In the time of Pisistratus, Delos became 
subject to the Athenians, it was made the 
common treasury of the Greek confederacy for 
carrying on tlie war with Persia, but the trans 
ference of the treasury to Athens, and the 
altered character of the league, reduced the 
island to a condition of absolute pohtical 
dependence upon Athens It still possessed, 
however, a very extensive commerce, which 
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was mcreased by the downfall of Connth, when 
Delos became the chief emporium for the trade 
in slaves , and it was one of the principal seats 
of art m Greece, especially for works in bronze, 
of which metal one of the most esteemed 
nuxtures was called the Delian An especial 
sanctity was attached to Delos from its con 
nexion with the worship of Apollo , and tlie 
peculiar character assigned to the island by 
the traditions of its origin nas confirmed by 
the remarkable fact that, though of volcanic 
ongm, and in the midst of islands very subject 
to earthquakes, Delos enjoyed an almost entire 
exemption from such visitations, so that its 
bemg shaken by an earthquake was esteemed 
a marked prodigy (Hdt vi 98, Tliuc n 8, 
Phn I c ) The citj of Delos stood on the W 
Bide of the island at the foot of Mt Cynthus 
(whence the god’s surname of Cynthius), neat 
a little river called Inopus It contained a 
temple of Leto, and the great temple of Apollo 
The latter was built near the harbour, and 
possessed an oracle Though enriched with 
offerings from aU Greece, and defended by no 
fortifications, it was so protected from plunder 
by the sanctity of the place, that oven tho 
Persians, when sailing against Greece, not only 
passed it by uninjured, but sent rich presents 
to the god With this temple were connected 
games, called Delia, which were celebrated 
everj font years, and were said to have been 
founded by Theseus A like ongm is asenbed 
to the sacred embassy (St oipfa) which the Athen- 
ians sent to Delos eiery year {Diet of Ant art 
\ Delia, Theons) The temple and oracle were 



visited by pilgrims from everj' quarter, even 
from the regions of Scythia The greatest im- 
portance was attached to the preservation of 
the sanctity of the island It was twuce purified 
by the Athenians once under Pisistratus, when 
all tombs within sight of tho temple were taken 
away , and again m B c 422, when all human 
and animal remains wei e removed entirely from 
the island, which was hencefortli forbidden to 
be polluted by births or deaths, or by the pre 
sence of dogs all persons about to die or to bring 
forth children were to be removed to the adja- 
cent island of Ehenea Delos continued m a 
flourishing condition, and under the rule of the 
Athenians, who were confirqied in the possession 
of it by the Eomans, until the Mithndatic war, 
when Menophanes, one of the generals of 
Mithridates, inflicted upon it a devastation, 
from which it nev er agam recovered — In recent 
years (since 1878) important researches have 
been made in Delos by the French Archosological 
School The buildmgs on Mt Cynthus, the 
theatre, the temple of Apollo, part of the Agora, 
and other buildmgs, have been excavated 
Delphi (oi Ae\<pot A€\<p6s Kasfn), a small 
town in PhociB, but one of the most celebrated 
m Greece, on account of its oracle of Apollo 
It was 16 stadia m circumference, was situated 
on a steep declivity on the S slope of Mt Pab- 
NASSUS, and its site resembled the cavea of a 
great theatre It was shut m on the N by a 
barrier of rooky mountams, which were cleft m 
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the centre into two great clifig witli peaked 
summits, between which, from the rocks called 
Phaednadae, issccd the praters of the Castalian 
sprmg The rocks from nhich the spnng 


generally given, from Se\<pvs, uomb, is nght, 
and that it was called Delphi because it stood 
in a deep ravine Delphi was colonised at an 
early period by Done settlers from the neigh- 



"N lets o* Pclphl and Mount rarnassns 


issues x\ ere called Hi nmpeia (now jricnihMfo), 1 bounng town of Ljeorea, on the heights of 
and from them, or from the neighhouring rock , Parnassus Tlie government was an oligarchy, 
Nauplia, were hurled criminals (Hdt mi 89, 1 and was in the hands of a few distinguished 
Eur Jo«, 12CG, Pint dc Scr Knm T i«d 12) I fnmihes of Done ongin From them were 
It was onginallj called Pytho (fli/Ow), bv which 1 taken the chief magistrates, the pnests, and a 
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name alone it is mentioned in Homer Tlie 
ancients derived the name of Delplu from an 
eponymons hero, Delplius, a descendant of Deu 
cahon, it is probable that tlie derivation now 


senate consisting of a very few members Delphi 
was regarded as the central point of the whole 
earth, and was hence called the ‘ nax el of the 
1 earth.’ It was said that two eagles sent forth 

T 2 
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by Jupiter, one from the E and one from the 
W , met at Delphi — Delphi was the pnncipal 
seat of the wor^p of Apollo, whose name is 
most intimately associated with it, but Dio 
nysus, too, was especially worshipped here, and 
many of the Delphic festivals were m his 
honour [See Apollo , Dionysus , Pahnassus ] 
Besides the great temple of Apollo, it contained 
numerous sanctuaries, statues, and other works 
of art The Pythian games were also celebrated 
here, and it was one of the two places of meet- 
ing of the Amphictyomo council Pausanias, 
approaching by the road Schiste, passed four 
temples, of which the fourth was that of 
Athene Pronoia (cf Dem c Aristog i p 780, 
§ 34), where sacrifices were offered before con- 
sulting the oracle , beyond tins the sanctuary 
of Phylacus, a hero who had given supernatural 
aid against both Persians and Greeks, bejond 
this the Gjunnasium, where now stands the 
monastery of Panagliia , thence to the temple 
of Apollo, on the way to which were passed the 
Stoa of the Athenians, and several treasuries, 
small buildings partly above and partl 3 below 
the earth , to the right (North) of these was the 
senate house The temple of Apollo was situ- 
ated at the N VV extremity of the town The 
first stone temple was built by Trophonius and 
Agamedes , and when this was burnt down, n c 
548, it was rebuilt by the Amphictyons -with 
still greater splendour The expense was de 
frayed by voluntary subscriptions, to which 
even Amasis, king of Egypt, contributed The 
architect was Spmtharus of Connth , the Ale 
maeonidae contracted to build it, and liberally 
substituted Parian marble for the front of the 
building, instead of the common stone which 
they had agreed to employ The temple con 
tamed immense treasures, for not only were 
rich offerings presented to it by lungs and 
pnvate persons who had received favourable 
replies from the oracle, but many of the Greek 
states had in the temple separate thesauri, in 
wnich they deposited, for the sake of security, 
many of their valuable treasures The wealth 
of the temple attracted Xerxes, who sent part 
of his army into Phocis to obtain possession of 
its treasures, but the Persians were driven back 
by the god himself, according to the account of 
tlie Delphians Tlie Phocians plundered the 
temple to support them in the war against 
Thebes and the other Greek states (357-84C) , 
and it was robbed at a later time by Brennus 
and by Sulla — In the centre of the temple 
there was a small openmg {xaerga) in the ground, 
from which, from time to time, an intoxicating 
•vapour arose, which was believed to come from 
the well of Cnssotis No traces of this chasm 
or of the mephitic exhalations are now any 
where observable Over this chasm there stood 
a tnpod, on which the priestess, called Pythia, 
took her seat whenever the oracle was to be 
consulted The words which she uttered after 
exhaling the vapour were believed to contam 
the revelations of Apollo They were carefully 
wTitten down by the priests, and afterwards 
communicated in hexameter \ erse to the per- 
sons who had come to consult the oracle Be 
yond the temple was the Lesche of the Cm 
dians, adorned with paintings by Polygnotus, 
between which and the temple was the fountain 
of Cassotis (cf Eur Ion, 112), and west of this 
the Theatre, outside the sacred peribolus of 
walls came the Stadium, and near it the foun 
tain Delphnsa, which chiefly supplied the town, 
below this, on the road to Cnssa, was the sub 
utb called Pylaea, where was the Synedrion 
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for Amphictyomo meetings (Pans x &-30 ) — 
For details respecting the oracle and its influ 
ence m Greece, see Dicf of Ant art Oraculum 
The recent excavations of the French Archteo 
logical School, besides providing a store of 
inscriptions of great histonoal value, have done 
much to ascertam the precise limits of the 
ancient city and its sanctuaries 

Delphinium (AeAipfrior) 1 A temple of 
Apollo Delphinius at Athens, said to have been 
built by Aegeus, m which the Ephetae sat for 
trymg cases of intentional but justifiable homi 
cide [Diet of Ant art Phonos'\ — 2 The 
harbour of Oropns m Attica, on the borders of 
Boeotia, called 6 Upbs Klfnjv — 3 A towm on 
the E coast of the island Chios 

Delphinius [Apollo ] 

Delphus (Ae\<p6s) 1 Son of Poseidon and 

Jlelantho, to whom the foundation of Delphi 
was ascribed (Aesch Hum 16 , Pans x 82) — 
2 Son of Apollo and Celaeno, who is also said 
to hav e founded Delplu (Pans x 6) 

Delta [Aegyptus ] 

Demades {Arj/idSgs, a contraction of A-ngtd- 
St]s), an Athenian orator, was of very low ongin, 
but rose by his talents to a prominent position 
at Athens He belonged to the Macedonian 
party, and was a bitter enemy of Demosthenes 
He was taken prisoner at the battle of Chae 
ronca, b c 888, but was dismissed by Phihp 
with distinguished marks of honour After 
Phihp’s deatli he was the subservient supporter 
of Alexander, but notwithstondmg frequently 
received bribes from the opposite party He 
was put to death by Antipater in 818, because 
the latter had discovered a letter of Demades, 
urging the enemies of Antipater to attack him. 
Demades was a man without principle, and 
lived in a most profligate and dissolute manner 
But he was a brilliant orator He always spoke 
extempore, and with such irresistible force that 
he was a perfect match for Demosthenes him 
self There is extant a large fragment of an 
oration bearing the name of Demades [irepi 
SuSchaeTias), m which he defends his conduct 
dunng the penod of Alexander’s reign It is 
nnted m the collections of the Attic orators, 
nt its genuineness is doubtful Cicero and 
Quintilian both state that Demades left no 
orations belund him (Pint Dem 8, 10, 11, 23, 
28, Diod xn 87, Cic Prut 9, 86, Or 20, 90, 
Quint II 17 ) 

Demaratus [Aggaparos, Dor Aagdparos) 1 
King of Sparta, reigned from about B c 610 to 
491 He was at variance with his nnscmpulous 
colleague Cleomenes, who at length accused 
him before the Ephora of being an illegitimate 
son of Anston, and obtained his deposition by 
bribing the Delphic oracle, b c 491 Demaratus 
thereupon repaired to the Persian court, where 
ho was kmdly received by Danus He nccom 
panied Xerxes in his mvasion of Greece, and 
recommended the king not to rely too confi 
dently upon his countless hosts His family 
continued long in Asia (Hdt v 75, vi 61-70, 
VII 101, 234, vm 05 ) — 2 A merchant-noble of 
Connth, and one of the Baccluadae "When 
the power of his clan had been overthrown by 
Cypselns, about b c 657, he fled from Connth, 
and settled at Tarquinii in Etrnna, where he 
mamed an Etruscan wife, by whom he had 
two sons, Amns aud Lucumo, afterwards L 
Tarquinius Prisons (Liv i 34, Dionys iii 46, 
Strab p 219 ) 

Demetae, a people of Bntain, in the SIV of 
Wales their chief towns were Maridunum 
(Carmarthen) and Luentinum 
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Bemeter {ArifirjTtip), one of the great divinities 
of the Greeks, was the goddess of the corn 
bearing earth and of agriculture, ond of settled 
family°hfe Formerly it was generally sup 
posed that her name sigiufied Mother Earth 
(on the theory that 5^ or Sa=yrj) but it is 
probably truer to connect the word with Srjal, 
the Cretan form of C^ial, barley, so that lier 
name is really “ Corn-Mother ” She was the 
deity of agncnltural people, and therefore not 
one of the Olympian deities of Homer, where 
we hear lery httle of her, save that she is 
present among winnowers, beloied hj Zens, 
who slays in jealousy her mortal lover lasion 
(II \ 500, XIV 326, Od V 125) This is not 
because her worship m Greece was more recent 
than Homer — on the contrary, she was, as will 
he seen, a Pelasgian deity — hut because the 
Homeric Achaeans were sea men and wamors, 
not agncultunsts, nor was Ithaca a corn land 
As might be expected, we find her fulU recog- 
nised m Hesiod [Uji p 465) Her mj th is more 
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completely developed in the beautiful Homeric 
Hymn to Dem eter She was the daughter of Cro- 
nus and Ehea, and sister of Zeus, by whom she 
become the mother of Peksephone (Proserpina) 
or Cora of this relationship Homer knows 
notlung Zeus, without the knowledge of 
Demeter, had promised Persephone to Aldoneus 
(Pluto) , and while the unsuspecting maiden 
was gathering flowers, the earth suddenly 
opened and she was carried off by Aldoneus 
Her mother, who heard onlj the echo of her 
voice, immediately set out in search of her 
daughter For nine days she wandered about 
■without obtaining any tidmgs of her, but on 
the tenth she met Hecate, and from her — or, in 
another form of the story, from the all seeing 
snn — she learnt the trutli Failing to obtam 
aid from Zeus, Demeter in her anger avoided 
Olympus, and dwelt upon earth at Eleusis As 
the goddess still continued angry, and did not 
allow the earth to produce any fruits, Zeus 
first sent Ins and then all the gods to persuade 


Demeter to return to Olympus But she was 
deaf to all their entreaties, and refused to 
return to Olympus, and to restore fertility to 
the earth, tdl she had seen her daughter agara 
Zens accordingly sent Hermes mto Erebus to 
fetch hack Peisephone Aldoneus consented, 
but gave Persephone the seed of a pomegranate 
to eat [Ascalaphus ] Hermes then took her 
to Eleusis to her mother, who recen ed her •witli 
unbounded joy Demeter now letumed to 
Olympus ivith her daughter, but as the latter 
had eaten m the lower world, she was obhged 
to spend one third of the year -with Aldoneus, 
but was allow ed to contmue ■with her mother 
the remamder of the year The earth now 
brought forth fruit again — ^In the localities of 
the myth there are doubtless combined the 
a ersions current m many different lands Some 
accounts represent as the scene of the rape of 
Persephone the plam of Nysa m Asia, others 
Colonns, or the Peloponnesian Hermione (Strab 
p 373) or Crete, the Latm poets generally 
Sicdy, but Propertius speaks of Cyzicus (in 21) 
The Attic story which is adopted in the Homeric 
Hymn makes Demeter in her wandermgs come 
to the Eleusimnn well and sit weaned on the 
‘sorrowful stone’ (ayeKao'Tos irerpa) Here she 
is found by the daughters of Celens, who brmg 
her to their mother Metaneira By her she is 
installed as nurse of the child Demophoon, 
whom she would fain have made immortal by 
a baptism of fire [see Celeus] Bnt m the 
versions of her story which have the greatest 
importance the favoured son of Celens (or 
Eleusis) IS Triptolemtis, whom Demeter makes 
the teacher of agnculture to mankind, and who 
IS associated ■with her in her mysteries as the 
deity or hero of Eleusis In this myth, as 
preserved especially m the great festivals of 
the Elensmia and the Thesmophona, first the 
growth of the com is sho^wn Persephone, who 
18 earned off to the lower world, is the seed- 
com, which remams concealed in the ground 
part of the year, Persephone, who returns to 
her mother, is the com which rises from the 
ground and nounshes men and ammals Thus 
also in the Cretan myth Plntns (wealth) is the 
offspnng of her union ■with lasion but there 
IS probably the higher mystery, symbolised by 
the seed, of the bunol of the body and its 
future life How for this was so, as the 
inystenes were never divulged by any ancient 
■writer, we must always lack full knowledge 
But the cult of Demeter, however much deve- 
loped by additions from Egyptian and from 
Orphic rehgions, was probably m its first ongin 
merely such a worship of the Com mother or 
Com spint ns is found m the folk-lore of many, 
perhaps of most, countnes For the Greeks 
she was ongmally a Pelasgian deity, named 
PelasgiB, and foreign to the Dorian people 
(Hdt u 171, Pans u 22) In this earher 
penod she is connected ■with Poseidon rather 
than ■with Zeus m the myth of the horse Anon 
bom from Demetcr and Poseidon, and stdl 
more clearly m the primitive worship of the 
‘Black Demeter’ at Phigoha under the form 
of a goddess ■with a horse’s head (Paus viit 42, 
4), the ancient notion, not uncommon in folk- 
lore, of the Com spirit having the fomi of some 
animal is preserved Among the most ancient 
seats of her worslup m Greece may have been 
Thessaly, in the nei^hourhood of Plieroe, not 
far from wluch was Pyrasus, the land of com, 
and Antron and Anthela, sacred to her (II ii 
G96, Strah pp 176,420,429,435) Hence her 
rites came to Thebes, and there Dionysus 
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became associated with her, as m the mysteries 
at Eleusis from northern Greece they are said 
to have been brought to Attica by the Gephy- 
raeons, which will account for her connomon 
with the Cabin and with Cadmus In the Pe 
loponnesns her worship belongs least to the 
most Dorian state, Sparta, and chiefly to the 
most Pelasgic state, Arcadia, where her daughter 
IS called Despoina, and Poseidon is the father 
(Pans viii 86, 37) it is particularly noted also 
at Andama Li the islands it is probably a 
Pelasgian relic, particularly lu Crete, whence 
the Hymn males her come to Attica Her 
celebrated worship m Sicily is said to have 
been introduced by the colonists from Megara 
and from Cormth (Pans i 44, Pint Timol 8) 
but it IS not unlikely that it was in some part 
much older , the pnrmtive worship appears in 
the name Sito, under winch she was sometimes 
known at Syracuse (Athen pp 109, 416) 
Among her most significant epithets should be 
noticed x^ovla, because she was one of the old 
deities of the underworld, and because the seed 
come thence, Anesidora, because she ‘ sends up 



gifts from below,’ and Thesmophoros, because 
she established cmhsation and laws and settled 
family hfe Por her festivals see Dicf of Ant 
arts Eleusima, Thesmophona, Proerosia — 
In works of art Demeter was represented some 
times m a sittmg attitude, sometimes walking 
and sometimes in a chanot drawn by horses 
or dragons, but alwajs m full attire She 
IS most frequently grouped with Persephone 
(Cora), for the two are mseparably connected in 
Greek religion as toj 6ew, and with the youthful 
lacchus or with Tnptolemus A noble repre 
sentation of her is the Cnidian Demeter (p 277), 
now m the British Museum, a seated figure of 
the school of Praxiteles, which in its expression 
of dignified and resigned sorrow seems to show 
the goddess gnevmg for the loss of her daughter 
durmg the dead winter time Around her head 
she wore a garland of com ears, or a simple 
riband, or sometimes the calatlius, and m her 
hand she held a sceptre, com ears, or a poppy, 
or a torch and the mystic basket (cf the de 
scnption of the Thalvsia at Cos in Theocr vii 
156), both of which belong to the Eleusinion 
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ntes of initiation. The Romans worshipped 
Demeter under the name of Ceres This wor- 
ship, essentially Greek in character and tradi 
tion, come to them from the Greek cities of 
Campania The first temple of Geres at Rome 
a as lowed by the dictator A Postumius Albi 
nus, in B c 496, for the purpose of averting a 
fanune with which Rome ivas tlireatened during 
a a ar with the Latins The Romans instituted 
a festival with gomes in honour of her (Diet 
of Ant s \ Gereaha) But the Greek goddess, 
thus introduced, probably took the place and 
name of an old Italian deity Ceres, a goddess 
of the earth and its fraits, ‘ a creando dicta ’ 
Demetrlas {Arjfitjrpids Aij^ijraienj) 1 
town in Magnesia m Thessaly, on the innermost 
recess of the Pagasaean bay, founded by Deme 
tnus Pohorcetes, and peopled by the inhabitants 
of lolcus and the surroundmg towns it soon 
became one of the most important towns in the 
N of Greece, and is frequently mentioned m 
the wars between the Macedonians and Romans 
— 2 A town in Assyria, not far from Arbela — 
3 An Athenian tribe, added to the ten old 
tribes, B c 807, and named m honour of 
Demetrius Pohorcetes 
Demetrius (AufoiTpioy) 1 A Greek of the 
island of Pharos in the Adnatic He was a ge 
neral of Teuta, the Rlvnan queen, and treacher- 
ously surrendered Corcyra to the Romans, ivho 
rewarded him with a great part of the domi- 
nions of Teuta, 228 (Pol n 11 , Appian, Illi/i 
8) Subsequently he i entured on many acts of 
piratical hostility agamst the Romans, think 
ing that thev were too much occupied with 
the Gallic nar and the impendmg danger of 
Hannibal’s invasion to take notice of him Tlie 
Romans, however, immediately sent the consul 
L Aemilius Panlus over to Dlyna (219), who 
took Pharos itself, and obhged Demetrius to 
fly for refuge to Philip, king of Macedonia Ho 
died in an attack on Ithome (Pol in 16-19 ) — 
2 Younger son of Philip Y , king of Macedonia, 
was sent as a hostage to Rome after the battle 
of Cynoscephalae (198) Five years afterwards 
he was restored to his father, wjio subsequently 
sent him ns his ambassador to Rome But 
having incurred the jealousy of his father and 
his brother, Perseus, by the favourable recep 
tion he had met with from the Romans, he 
was secretly put to death by his father’s order 
(Liv xL 20 , Pol XXIV 7 ) 

I Kings of Macedonia 1 Sumnmed Polior- 
cetes {Tlo\iopKTirris), or the Besieger, son of 
Antigonus, king of Asia, and Stratonice At an 
early age he gave proofs of distinguished 
bravery Ho accompamed his father m his 
campaigns against Eumenes (b c 317, 316), and 
a few years afterwards was left by his father in 
the command of Syria, which he had to defend 
against Ptolemy In 812 he was defeated bv 
Ptolemy near Gfaza, but soon after retrieved his 
disaster m part by defeating one of the generals 
of Ptolemy In 811 a general peace was con 
eluded among the successors of Alexander, but 
it was only of short duration In 307 Deme 
trius was despatched by his father mth a 
powerful fleet and army to wrest Greece from 
Cassander and Ptolemy He met with great 
success At Athens he was received with en 
thusiasm by the people ns their hbemtor De 
metnus the Phalerean, who had governed the 
city for Cassander, was expelled, and the fort 
at Munychia taken Demetrius took up his 
abode for the winter at Athens, where divine 
honours were paid him under the title of ' the 
Preserver’ (6 Sar-rip) He nas recalled from. 
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Athens bv his father to take the command of 
the Tvar in Cj^nis agamst Ptolemy Here also 
he was successful, and in a great naval battle 
he annihilated the fleet of Ptolemy (306) 
Next year (805) he laid siege to Rhodes, 
because the Rhodians had refused to sup 
port him agamst Ptolemy It was m conse 
quence of the gigantic machines which Deme 
tnus constructed to assail the walls of Rhodes, 
that he received the surname of Poliorcetes 
But all Ins exertions were unavailmg, and 
after the siege had lasted above a year, he 
at length concluded a treaty with the Rhodians 
(804) — ^Demetrius then crossed over to Greece, 
which had meanwhile been almost conquered 
by Cassander He soon compelled Cassander 
to evacuate aU Greece S of Tbermopylsa, and 
for the next two years continued to prosecute the 
war with success But in 302 he was obliged 
to return to Asia m order to support his father 
Antigonus In 301 their combmed forces were 
totally defeated by those of Lysunachus and 
Seleucus in the battle of Ipsus, and Antigonus 
himself slam Demetnus, to whose impetuosity 
the loss of the battle would seem to be m great 
measure owing, fled to Ephesus, and from 
thence set sail for Athens , but the Athenians 
dechned to receive him mto their city The 
jealousies of his enemies soon changed the face 
of his affairs , and Ptolemy havmg entered mto 
a closer umon with Lysimachus, Seleucus mar 
ned Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius By 
this alhance Demetrius obtained possession of 
Cihcia, and he had never lost Cyprus, Tyre, 
anff Sidon In 297 he determmed to make an 
effort to recover Ins dominions in Greece He 
appeared with a fleet on the coast of Attica, but 
was at first unsuccessful The death of Cas- 
sander, however, m the course of the same year 
gave a new turn to affairs Demetnus made 
himself master of Aegina, Salamis, and finally 
of Athens, after a long blockade (295) In 294 
he marched mto Peloponnesus against the 
Spartans, and was on the pomt of taking their 
city when he was suddenly called away by the 
state of affairs m Macedonia Heie the dissen- 
sions between Antipater and Alexander, the two 
sons of Cassander, had led Alexander to call m 
foreign aid to his support , and he sent em- 
bassies at once to Demetnus and to Pyrrhus 
Pyrrhus was the nearest at hand, and had 
already defeated Antipater and established 
Alexander on the throne, when Demetnus ar 
nved with his army He was received wnth 
apparent fnendliness, but mutual jealousies 
quickly arose Demetnus caused the young kmg 
to be assassmnted at a banquet, and was there 
upon acknowledged as kmg by the Macedonian 
army Demetnus kept possession of Macedonia 
for seven years (294-287) His reign was a series 
of wars In 292 he maiched against the The 
bans, who had risen agamst him, and took their 
city In 291 he took advantage of the captivity 
of Lysimachus among the Getae to invade 
Thrace , but he was recalled by the news of a 
fresh insurrection m Boeotia He repulsed 
Pyrrhus, who had attempted by invading Thes 
saly to effect a diversion m favour of the 
Boeotians, and again took Thebes after a long 
siege (290) In 289 he carried on war against 
Pyrrhus and the Aetolians, but he concluded 
peace w ith Pyrrhus that ho might march mto 
Asia -with the view of recovering his father’s 
dominions His adversaries forestalled him 
In 287 Ptolemy sent a powerful fleet agamst 
Greece, while Pyrrhus (notwithstanding his 
xecent treaty) on the one side and Lysimachus 


on the other simultaneously mvaded Macedonia 
Demetnus was deserted by his own troops, who 
proclaimed Pyrrhus kmg of Macedonia He 
then crossed over to Asia, and after meeting 
with alternate success and misfortune, was at 
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length obliged to surrender himself prisoner to 
Seleucus (286) That king kept him in confine 
ment, but did not treat him with harshness 
Demetnus died m the tlurd year of his im 
pnsomnpnt and the fifty sixth of his age (283) 
He was one of the most remarkable characters 
of his age m restless activity of mind, fertihty 
of resource, and daring promptitude m the exe 
cation of his schemes, he has perhaps never 
been surpassed His besettmg sm was his un 
bounded licentiousness Resides Lamia and 
his other mistresses, he was regularly mamed 
to four wives, Phila, Eurydice, Deldamia, and 
Ptolemnis, by whom he left four sons Tlie 
eldest of these, Antigonus Gonatas, eventuallj 
succeeded him on the throne of Macedonia 
(Pint Demetnus , Diod xix , xx ) — 2 Son of 
Antigonus Gonatas, succeeded his father, and 
reigned n 0 289-229 He carried on war against 
the Aetolians, and was opposed to the Achaean 
League He was succeeded by Antigonus 
Doson (Pol 11 44 ) 

II Ktngs of Si/na 1 Soter (reigned n c 
162-150), was the son of Seleucus TV Philo 
patoi and grandson of Antioohus the Great 
While yet a cluld, he had been sent to Rome 
by his father as a hostage, and remained there 
durmg the whole of the reign of Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes After the death of Antiochus, 
being now twenty three years old, he demanded 
of the senate to be set at liberty , but as his 
request was refused by the senate, he fled 
secretly from Rome, by the advice of the his 
tonan Polybius, and went to Syna The Syrians 
declared m his favour, and the young kmg 
Antiochus V Eupator, nith his tutor Lysias, 
was seized by his own guards and put to death 
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By valuable presents Demetnus obtained from 
the Romans Ins recognition as king (Pol 
xxsu 23, Xxxii 4) He expelled the oppress ve 
satrap Heracleides from Babjlon, and thus 
gained the surname Safer from the Babylomaus , 
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but lie was not successful in bis attempts against 
the Jews (Jos Ant ^iii 4) But having alien 
atcd his own subjects by his luxury and intem- 
perance, thej sided with m impostor of the 
name of Balas, who took the title of Alexander 
By him Demetnns v as defeated m battle and 
slain (Pol xxxiii 14) He left two sons, Deme 
trius Nicator and Antiochus Sidetes, both of 
whom subsequently ascended the tlirone — ^2 
Nicator (b o 14C-142, and again 128-125), son 
of Demetnus Soter He had been sent by his 
father for safety to Cnidus, when Alexander 
Balas invaded Syria , and after the death of his 
father he continued in exile for some years 
With the assistance of Ptolemy Philometor he 
defeated Balas, and recovered his Inngdom 
(whence came his surname) , but, having like his 
father rendered himself odious to his subjects 
by his vices and cruelties, he was dnien out of 
Syria by Tryphon, who set up Antiochus, the 
mfant son of Alexander Balas, as a pretender 
against him Demetrius retired to Babylon, 
and from thence marched against the Porthians, 
by whom he was defeated and taken prisoner, 
138 He remained as a captive in Parthia ten 
years, but was kindly treated by the Parthian 
king Mithndates (Arsaces VI ), who gave him 
Ins daughter Ehodoguno in marriage Mean 
while, lus brother, Antiochus VII Sidetes, 
having overthrown the usurper Tryphon, en 
gaged in war with Parthia, in consequence of 
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which Pliraates, the successor of Mithndates, 
brought forward Demetnus, and sent him into 
Synato operate a diversion against his brother 
In the some year Antiochus fell m battle, and 
Demetnus again obtained possession of the 
Sjmon throne, 128 Having engaged in an ex- 
pedition against Egjqit, Ptolemy Physcon set up 
against him the pretender Alexander Zebma, 
by whom he w as defeated and compelled to flj 
His wife Cleopatra, who could not forgive bun 
hiB mamage witli Ehodogune in Parthia, refused 
toafiord him refuge at Ptolemais, and he fled to 
Tyre, where he was assassinated, 125 (Justm 
xxxvi 1, xxxviii 9, xxxix 1 , Li v Ep GO ) — 3 
Eucaerus, son of Antiochus VTH Grypus, and 
grandson of Demetrius H During the cinl 
wars that followed the death of Antiochus Gry- 
pus (96), Demetnus and his brother Philip for a 
time lield the whole of Syna But war broke 
out between them , Demetnus was taken pn 
soner and sent to Partlua, where he remained 
in captivity till his death (Jos Ant xiii 14) 

III Literary 1 Of Adramyttium, sur- 
named Ixion, a Greek grammanan of the time 
of Augustus, lived partly at Pergamus and 
partly at Alexandna, and wrote commentanes 
on Homer and Hesiod and other works — 2 
Magnes (that is, of Magnesia), a Greek gram 
manan, and a contemporary of Cicero and 
Atticus He wrrote a book on concord (irepl 
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Syovolas), and another on poets and other 
authors who bore the same name (Hepl i/icavv/xiov 
TToiyrcor Kol avyypcKpcwv — 3 Phalereus, so 
called from his birthplace, the Attic demos of 
Phalerus, where he was horn about b c 845 
His parents were poor, but by lus talents and 
perseverance ho rose to the highest honours 
at Athens, and became distinguished as an 
orator, a statesman, a philosophei, and a poet 
Ho was educated, together with the poet 
Menander, in the school of Theophrastus Ho 
began his public career about 826, and acquired 
great reputatio . by his eloquence In 817 the 
government of Athens was entrusted to him by 
Cassander, and lie discharged the duties of lus 
office for ten years with such general satisfac- 
tion, that the Athenians conferred upon him 
the most extraordinary distmctions, and erected 
no less than SCO statues to his honour (Cic 
Hep 11 1 , Nep MtU G) But dunng the latter 
period of his administration he seems to have 
become mtoxicated with his good fortune, and 
he abandoned himself to dissipation when 
Demetnus Pohorcetes approached Athens, in 
807, Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to take 
to flight, and his enemies induced the Athenians 
to pass sentence of death upon him (Pint 
Dcmctr 8) He went to Ptolemy Lagi at 
Alexandria, with whom he hved for many years 
on the best terms, and it was probably owing 
to the influence of Demetnus that the great 
Alexandnne library was formed His successor, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, was hostile towards 
Demetnus, because he had advised lus father 
to appomt another of his sons as his successor 
He banished Demetnus to Upper Egypt, where 
he 18 said to have died from the bite of a snake 
(Diog Laert v 78) — ^Demetnus Phalereus was 
the last among the Attic orators worthy of the 
name, but even his orations bore evident 
marks of the decline of oraton, and wore 
choractensed rather by elegance than by force 
(Cic. Brut 9, 88, Or 27, 92 , Quintil x 1, 80) 
His numerous wntmgs, the greater port of 
which were probably composed in Egypt, em 
braced subjects of the most vaned kinds, but 
none of them has come down to us, for the 
work on elocution (wep! fpyyvfias), extant under 
his name, is probably the work of an Alexon- 
dnno sophist of the name of Demetrius — 4 
Of Scepsis, a Greek grammarian of the time of 
Aristarchus, wrote a learned commentary on 
the Catalogue in the second book of the Ihad 
— 5 Of Saninin, a Cyme philosopher, hv ed from 
the reign of Caligula to that of Domitian, and 
was banished from Rome m consequence of the 
freedom witli which he rebuked the powerful 
(Tac Ann xvi 34, Hist iv 40 , Dio Cass 
Ixvn 18) He is praised by Seneca, and it seems 
likely that, while he inculcated the moral pnn 
ciples of the Stoics, he sought (as did many of 
the later philosophers of tins school) to impress 
them on the attention of a corrupt age by Cynic 
eccentricities 

Bemocedes {ArjyoK-fjSys), a celebrated phy- 
sician of Crotona He practised medicine sue 
cessively at Aegina, Athens, and Samos He 
was taken pnsoner along with Polycrates, in 
b c 622, and was sent to Susa to the court of 
Darius Here he acquired great reputation by 
ourmg the lung’s foot, and the breast of the 
queen, Atossa Notwithstanding his honours at 
the Persian court, he was always desirous of 
returning to lus native country In order to 
effect this, he pretended to enter into the views 
and mterests of the Persians, and procured by 
means of Atossa that he should be sent with 
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some nobles to esplore the coast of Greece, and 
ascertain in what parts it might be most snc 
cossfnll} attached ''[Vhen they amred at 
Tarentum, the InngjAnBtophihdes, ont of kind 
ness to Democedes, seized the Persians as 
spies, ivliich afforded tlie physician an oppor 
*nnity of escaping to Crotona Here he settled, 
and mamed the daughter of the famous wrest- 
ler, Milo, the Persians having followed liim to 
Crotona, and in vain demanded that he should 
be restored (Hdt in 131-187) 

Demochares (Avfioxdfnis), an Athenian, son 
of the sister of Demosthenes He was probably 
trained by Ins uncle in oratorj, and inhentod 
bis patnohc sentiments ,\fter the restoration 
of the Athenian democracy m n c 807 by De 
metnus Pohorcetes, Democliares was at the 
head of the patnotic party and took an actne 
part m public aflarrs for the np\t twenty or 
thirty jeors (Pint Dcm SO) He left behind 
him seieral orations, and an extensive historj 
of his own times hVagments are presen ed in 
Oraf Aftici, and in Muller’s Fr Hist Grace 
Democrates (AT/povpdTTjr), a Pvtliagoreon 
philosopher, of whose life nothing is knoira the 
author of an extant collection of moral maxims, 
tailed the Golden Sentences (ytu/xcu xpatraf) 
Tliea are pnnted -mtli DrMorinnus 
Democritus (^rjfi6hptros), a ctlcbratcd Greek 
philosopher, vos born at Abdera in Tiirace, 
about B c 400 (The date can onlv be inferred 
by the statement in Diog Laert ix 41, that he 
was still young when Anaxagoras was alreada 
old ) His father, Hegesistratus — or, as otlicrs 
called liim, Dnmasippus or Athenoentus — was 
jxissessed of so large a property, that he was 
able to entertain Xerxes on his march tlirough 
Abdera Democritus spent the mherilance, 
which his father lefthim, on travels into distant 
countries, which he undertook to satisfy his 
extraordinary thirst for know ledge He traa ellcd 
over a great part of Asia, and spent some time 
in Egypt The many anecdotes preserved about 
Demoentus show that ho was a man of a most 
sterling and honourable character His dili 
gence was incredible he Ined exclusively for 
lus studies, and Ins disinterestedness, modesta, 
and simplicity, are attested by man\ facts 
which are related of liim Xotwnthstanding the 
great property he had inherited from his fatlier, 
he died in yioa erta , but highly esteemed by Ins 
fellow citizens He died in 801 at a very ad 
vanced age There is a tradition that he de- 
prived himself of his sight, tliat he might bo 
less disturbed m his pursuits , but this tradition 
IS one of the ina entions of a later age, which was 
fond of piquant anecdotes It is more probable 
that he may liavo lost his sight by too severe 
application to study This loss, however, did 
not disturb the cheerful disposition of his mind, 
which prompted him to look, in all circum- 
stances, at tlie cheerful side of things, which 
later ivnters took to mean that he only laughed 
at the follies of men (Ju\ x 28) His know 
ledge was extensive It embraced not only the 
natural sciences, mathematics, meclionics, gram 
mar, music, and philosophy, but vanous other 
useful arts His works were composed in the 
Ionic dialect, though not without some admix 
tnre of the local pccnlianties of Abdera They 
are nevertheless much praised by Cicero on 
account of the liveliness of their style, and are in 
this respect compared even with the works of 
Plato Tlie fragments of them are collected by 
Mnllach, Dcmocnti Ahdentac Ojtcrum Frag 
menta, Berlin, 1843 Leucippus appears to 
baae had most influence upon the philosophical 
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opinions of Demoentus, and these two philoso- 
phers w ere the founders of the theory of atoms 
In order to explom the creation of all existmg 
tlungs, Demoentus mamtained that there were 
111 infinite space an infinite number of atoms or 
elementary particles, homogeneous in qnahty, 
but different m form, capable of no change, 
except of place The difference of weight in two 
bodies of the same size is caused by there being 
more empty spaces in one than m the other 
All creation or genesis results from the coming 
together or ‘ concourse ’ of atoms , all decay from 
the separation or resolution of atoms which had 
combined to form any body Bodies act on each 
other by pressure and impact, or from a distance 
(as the magnet on iron or light upon the eye) 
by effluences The properties of all things de- 
pend on the arrangement of atoms affecting 
form and size , the qnahties yvhich we ascribe 
to tliem only express the yvay in which they 
affect our senses Atoms move dowmwards m 
space bv their own gray ity , but the larger and 
heayner fall more quickly (as he supposed), and 
strike agamst the lighter hence there is a re- 
botmd and a yvhirling motion, from yvbicli result 
combmations of atoms so as to form mnumer 
able worlds, of which tins is one He speaks of 
this ns caused by tux’? ^ opposition to the yous 
of Anaxagoras , but he does not mean that the 
result IS a chance on the contrary he regards 
aU that IS created ns the necessary succession of 
cause and effect 

DemodocuB (AijpdSosov), the celebrated bard 
at the court of Alcinous yvho sang of the loves 
of Ares and Aphrodite, while Ulj sses sat at the 
banquet of Alcmous {Od vin 62, xiii 27) 
He was represented on the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae as playmg for the dancers (Pans lu 
18. 7) 

Demouaz (Arigwya^), of Cyprus, a Cynic phi- 
losopher m the time of Hndnan "We owe our 
knowledge of his character to Lucian, who has 
qiamted it m the most glowing colours, lepre- 
I senting him ns almost perfectly wise and good 
Ho was nearly 100 years old at the time of his 
death (Lucian, Dciiionax ) 

Demonesi Insulae {i^ggAvTiffoi Prmhipo or 
Princes’ Islands), a group of islands m the Pro- 
pontis {Sea of Marmara), belonging to Bithy- 
nia of these the most important were Pityodcs 
and Chnlcitis, also called Demonesus 

DemophUus (ArigSipiKos) 1 Sou of Ephorns, 
continued his fntlier’s history hv adding to it the 
history of the Sacred War (Diod xy i 14) — ■ 
2 An Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, 
from whoso ’OraySs Plautus took his Asinana 
— 3 A Pythagorean philosopher, of whose life 
nothing Is known, wrote a yvork entitled Slav 
0epd-reta, part of which is extant, in the form of 
a selection, entitled yyaigiaa 6fioidifia.ra. Best 
edition by Orelh, in his Ojiitsc Grace Vet 
Sentent Lips 1819 

Demophon or Demophoon {Agfunpay or Atj- 
fio(p6uy) 1 Son of Celeus and Metonira, yvhom 
Demeter wished to make immortal For details 
see Celeus — 2 Son of Theseus and Phaedra, 
accompanied the GreeKs against Troy, and there 
procured the hberation of his grandmotlier 
Aethra, who lived yntli Helen as a slave On 
his return from Troy, ho gamed the love of 
Phyllis, daughter of the Thracian kmg Sithon, 
and promised to marry her (Hyg Fab 69, 
243, Ov Ser 2, A A ui 88, Plm xvi 108) 
Before the nuptials were celebrated, he went to 
Attica to settle lus affairs, and ns he tamed 
longer than Phyllis had expected, she thought 
that she yvas forgotten, and put an end to her 
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life , but she was metamorphosed into a tree 
Demophon became king of Athens He marched 
out against Diomedes, nvho on his return from 
Troj had landed on the coast of Attica, and n as 
ravaging it Ho took the Palladium from 
Diomedes, but had the misfortune to kill an 
Athenian m the struggle (Paus i 28, Ant 
Lib 83) For this murder he was summoned 
before the court M TIaK\aS[if ! — the first time 
that a man was tried by that court The legend 
of the capture of the Palladium by Demophon 
seems to be an attempt to e\plam the name of 
the judicial court 

Demosthenes (Aijjaoirflej^j) 1 Son of Alci- 
sthenes, a celebrated Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian war In B c 426 he was sent 
with a fleet to ravage the coast of Peloponnesus, 
he afterwards landed atNaupactus, and made a 
descent into Aetolia , he was at first unsuccess 
ful, and was obliged to retreat, but he sub 
sequenth gained a brilliant victory over the 
Ambraciots (Thuc in 91 , Died vii GO) In 425, 
though not in office, he sailedwith the Atheman 
fleet, and was allowed by the Athenian com 
manders to remain wath fi ve ships at Pylos, winch 
he fortified in order to assail the Lacedaemonians 
m then own temtories He defended P3I0S 
against all the attempts of the Lacedaemom- 
ans, till he was relieved by an Athenian fleet 
of forty ships The Spartans, wlio m their siege 
of the place had occupied the neighbouring 
island of Spliaotena, were now cut off and 
blockaded Later in the same year he ren 
dered important assistance to Cleon, in making 
prisoners of tlie Spartans in the island of 
bphactena, though the whole glory of the sue 
cess was given to Cleon (Time 11 2-40, Diod 
XU 01) In 413 he was sent with a large fleet 
to Sicily, to assist Nioias Fortune was un- 
favourable to the Athenians Demosthenes now 
counselled an immediate departure, but Nicias 
delayed returning till it was too late The 
Athenian fleet was destroyed, and when Demo 
sthenes and Nicias attempted to retreat bj land, 
they were obliged to surrender to the enemj 
with all their forces Both commanders were 
put to death bv the Syracusans (Thuc vn, 
Diod viii ) — 2 The greatest of Athenian ora 
tors, was the son of Demosthenes, and was 
born in the Attic demos of Paeania, about B c 
385 At seven j ears of age he lost his father, 
who left him and lus younger sister to the care 
of three guardians, Aphobus and Demophon, 
two relations, and Thorippides, an old friend 
These guardians squandered the greater part of 
the property of Demosthenes, and neglected lus 
education to a great extent He nevertheless 
received instruction from the orator Isaeus, 
but it IS evceedinglj doubtful whether he was 
taught bj Plato and Isocrates, ns some of the 
ancients stated At the age of eighteen Demo 
sthenes called upon his guardians to render him 
an account of their admiiustration of lus pro 
party, but bi mtngues they contnved to 
defer the business for two years At length, in 
301, Demosthenes accused Aphobus before the 
arohon, and obtained a verdict in his favour 
Aphobus was condemned to pnj a fine of ten 
talents (Dora c Aphob 1 11 , c Onct , Plut 
Dem 4) Emboldened by tlus success. Demo 
sthenes icntured to come forwaid as a speaker 
in the pubhc assembly His first effort was 
unsuccessful, and he is said to have been re 
ccued with ridicule, but he was encouraged 
to persevere by the actor Satvms, who gave him 
instruction in notion and declamation In be 
coming an orator, Demosthenes had to struggle 


against the greatest physical disadvantages. 
His 1 oice was weak and his utterance defective , 
ho could not pronounce the p, and constantly 
stammered, whence he denied the name of 
pdraXos It w ns only owung to the most un 
wearied exertions that he succeeded in oier- 
coming the obstacles which nature had placed 
in his way Thus it is said that he spoke w ith 
pebbles in his mouth, to cure lumself of stain 
mering , that he repeated i erses of the poets 
as he ran up hill, to strengthen his voice , 
that he declaimed on the sea-shore to accustom 
himself to the noise and confusion of the popu 
lar assemblj’’, that he lived for months m a 
caie under ground, engaged m constantly 
writing out the lustory of Thucydides, to form 
a standard for lus own style These tales are 
not worthy of much credit, but they neverthe 
less attest the common tradition of antiquity 
respecting the great efforts made by Demo- 
sthenes to attain to excellence as an orator — 
It was about 855 that Demosthenes began to 
obtain reputation ns a speaker in the pubhc 
assembly It was in this year that he delivered 
the oration ngamst Leptmes, and from tlus 
time we have a series of his speeches on public 
affairs His eloquence soon gamed lum the 
fni our of the people The influence which he ac 
quired he employed for the good of lus country, 
and not for his own aggrandisement He clearly 
saw that Philip had resolved to subjugate 
Greece, and he therefore devoted all his powers 
to resist the aggressions of the Macedonian 
monarch For fourteen years he continued the 
struggle against Philip, and neither threats nor 
bribes comd turn him from lus purpose It is 
true he failed , but the failure must not be con 
sidered lus fault Tlie history of his struggle is 
best gii en m the life of Philip [PHiLn>pns ] 
It IS sufficient to relate here that it was brought 
to a close by the battle of Chaeronea (338), bj 
which the independence of Greece was crushed 
Demosthenes was present at the battle, and fled 
like thousands of others His enemies re- 
proached hun with lus flight, and upbraided 
him as the cause of the misfortimes of his 
country , but the Athenians judged better of 
his conduct, requested him to deliver the fune 
ml oration upon those who had fallen at Chae- 
ronea, and celebrated the funeral feast m his 
house At this time many accusations were 
brought agamst him Of these one of the 
most formidable was the accusation of Ctesi 
phon by Aeschmes, wluch was in reahty direc 
ted against Demosthenes lumself Aeschines 
accused Ctesiphon for proposing that Demo- 
sthenes should be rewarded for his services 
with a golden crown in the theatre Aeschines 
maintained that the proposal was not only 
made m an illegal form, but that the conduct 
of Demosthenes did not gii e him anj claim to 
such a distmction The trial was delayed for 
reasons unknown to us tiU 330, when Demo 
sthenes delivered lus oration on the crown 
(wfpl (TTecpdifov) Aeschmes was defeated and 
withdrew from Athens [Aeschtnbs ] — Mean 
time important events had taken place in Greece 
The death of Philip m 836 roused the hopes of 
the patriots, and Demosthenes, although he had 
lost his daughter onlyseien dajs before, was 
the first to proclaim the joyful tidings of the 
king's death, and to call upon the Greeks to 
unite their strength against Macedonia But 
Alexander’s energy, and the frightful len 
geance which he took upon Thebes, compelled 
Athens to submit and sue for peace Alexander 
demanded the surrender of Demosthenes and 
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the other lenders of the popular party, nnd-vnth 
diffioultj allowed them to remain at Athens 
During the life of Alexander, Athens made no 
open attempt to tlirow oS the Macedonian 
supremacy In S23 Harpalus fled from Babylon 
with the treasure entrusted to lus care by Alex- 
ander, and came to Athens, the protection of 
winch he purchased hr distributing his gold 
among the most influential demagogues The 
reception of such an open rebel was viewed 
as an act of hostilitj towards Macedoma itself, 
and accordiiigli \utipater called upon the 
Athenians to deliver up the 

t rebel and to try those who 
had accepted his bribes 
Demosthenes was one of 
tliose who w ere suspected 
of hai mg receii ed money 
from Harpalus His guilt 
IS doubtful , but ho w as 
condemned and thrown 
into prison, from which, 
however, he escaped, ap 
\ ft parenllv with the conniv- 

A \ j ance of the Athenian mo- 

! I gnstrates He now resided 

Bnst of iicmosthmes parti) at Troezene and 
partlj in Acgina, looking 
daily across the sea towards his beloved native 
land But Ins exile did not last long On the 
death of .\loxaiidpr (323) the Greek states rose 
in arms against iracedoma Demosthenes was 
recalled from exile, a trireme was sent to 


ilegalopohs, 352 11 For the Rhodians, 351 

The orations wepl truvra^tuis and irepl tcSv vphs 
'AXe^avSpoy (rvvBriKZv are spurious 
II Speeches in public prosecutions 1 
against Androtion (355) 2 Agamst Leptines 

(354), ed Beatson 4, 5, Tnnocrates and 
Aristocrates (852) , G Meidias (349), which was 
never spoken, ed Holmes 7 On the JJw&nssi/, 
■jrepl t5)s Jlapa-petrSeicis, de Falsa Legatione, 
on the dishonest conduct of Aeschines during 
his embassj t-Q Philip) this is practically one 
of his speeches against Philip (843), ed Slulleto 
8 On the Crown (330) This, the finest of all 
his speeches, is reallj the defence of all his 
pohtical action against Philip , ed Holmes 
ni Speeches in pnvate lawsuits Of the 
thirtv two ascribed to him, only eleven are 
certainly genmne viz four against Aphobus 
and Onetor (ed Penrose) , those agamst Spu 
dias, Callicles, Pantaenetus, Naiisimachus, 
Boeotus (irepf 6v6paros) and Conon, and that 
For Phomiio (ed Sandys and Paley) Many 
authors, however, accept as genume the 
Lacritus, Apaturius, Macartatus, Leochares, 
Stephanus I, Olympiodorus, Polijcles, Cal- 
lippus, Nicostratus, Dionysidorus, Eubulides 
Editions of the complete orations by Dmdorf, 
18SC, m Oratores Attici, bj Bekker, 1823, 
Dobson, 1828 , Baiter, 1850 , C Muller, 18G3 
Bcnseletae or Dentheletae, a Thracian 
people on the Haemus, between the Strymon 
and Nessus 

Dentatns, M’ Corlns, a favounte hero of the 


Acgma to fetch him, and his progress to the 
citj was a glonoiis f numiih But m the follow- 
mgyear (822) the confedtrite Greeks were de- 
feated bv Antipater at the battle of Crannon, 
and were obliged to sue for peace Antipater 
demanded the surrender of Demosthenes, who 
tlicrenpon fled to the island of Calanria, and 
took refuge m the temple of Poseidon Here 
he was imrsued by the eimssanos of Antipater, 
he thereupon took poison, which ho had for 
some time carried about his xierson, and died 
m the temple, 822 (Plut Femosthenes and 
Phocion, Vit X Orai , Liban Vit Demosih , 
Lucian, Fncom Demosth) — There existed 
sixtv five orations of Demosthenes m antiquitv , 
hut of these only sixty one have come down 
to us, including the letter of Philip, which is 
strangely enough counted as an oration 
Several of the orations, however, are spurious, 
or at least of very doubtful authenticity Be 
sides these orations, there are fifty six Exordia 
to public orations, and six letters which bear 
the name of Demosthone=, but are probably 
spunous — Tlie orations may be divaded into 
the following classes 

I Political Speeches These consist of eight 
speeches against Philip, and three others 1 
ThcFirif Philippic (351 n c ) that troops should 
bo sent to Tliruce 2—1 The three Olynihiac 
orations 1849-8) that Oly nthus should be aided 
and saved from destruction These were before 
Phdip got a footing in Greece itself by his ad 
mission to the Amphictyonic Council 5 On 
the Peace (340) deprecating war wath Philip 
till they could detach other Greek states from 
his mterosts G The Second Philippic (344) 
agamst Philip’s party 7 On the Chersonese, 
which was menaced by Philip 8 Tlio Third 
Philippic for energetic action m the Hellespont 
Editions of Philippics and Olvnthiacs by Hes 
lop, 1871 [The oration on Halonncsus and the 
Fourth Philippic, and on the letter of Philip, 
arc spunous J 9 On the Navy boards (irfpl 
ISvppopluy), delivered m 354 B c 10 For 


Roman republic, was celebrated in later times 
as a noble specimen of old Roman frugahty 
I andvnrtuo Ho was of Sabine origin, and the 
' first of his family who held any of the lugh 
, offices of state (consequently a homo novus) 
He was consul n c 290 wath P Cornelius 
Rufinus The two consuls defeated the Sam 
nitcs, and biought tlie Samnite wars to a close 
In the same vear Dentatus also defeated the 
Sabines, who appear to have supported the 
' Sanmitcs In 283 he fought as praetor 
agamst the Seiionos In 275 he was consul 
a second time, and defeated Pyrrhus near 
Beneveiitiim and in the Arusmian plain so 
I completely that the king was obhged to 
j quit Italy The booty w luch he gamed was 
I immense, but he would keep notlimg for hmi- 
j self Li 274 he was consul a third time, and 
' conquered the Lucanians, Somuites, and Brut- 
I tians, who still continued m arms after the de 
I feat of Pyrrhus Dentatus now retired to his 
small farm m the country of the Sabines, and 
cultivated the land with his own hands Once 
the Sammies sent an embassy to lum with 
costly presents , they found him sittmg at the 
hearth and roasting turmps He rejected their 
presents, telling them that he preferred ruling 
over those who possessed gold, to possessing it 
himself He w as censor in 272, and m that year 
executed public works of great importance 
He commenced the aqueduct wluch carried 
the water from the river Amo into the city 
I (Aniensis Vetus) and by a canal he earned 
off the vvater oi the lake Vehnus into the nver 
I Nar, m consequence of winch the inhabitants 
of Rente gamed a large quantity of excellent 
land (Liv Ep 11-14, Pol ii 19, Val Max 
IV 3,va 3, Cic do Sen 18, IG, Pint Pijrrh 20) 
D§6 (Apei), another name for Demeter 
hence her daughter Persephone is called by the 
patronymic I)e5is and Deoine 

Derbe (AtpSp ' AepS^irps, AepPdtos Zosta), 
n town in Ly caonin, on the frontiers of Isauria, 
It IB first mentioned as the residence of the 
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tjrant Antipater of Derbe, a fnend of Cicero, 
whom Amyntas put to death The district 
about Cybistra and Dorbe belonged to the 
province of Cappadocia, ns constituted by 
Tiberius a J) 17, i\ as transferred to Lycaonia, 
probably by Claudius a d 41, and formed part 
of the united pronnce of Cappadocia and 
Galatia under Vespasian (Strab p 581 , 
Ptol V C ) 

Derbiccae or Derbices, a Scythian people in 
Margiana, dwelling on the Oxus, near its 
entrance into the Caspian Sen They wor- 
shipped the earth as a goddess, neither sacri 
ficed nor ate any female animals, and killed 
and ate all their old men above 70 years of age 
(Strnb p 520 , Ael V H iv 1) 

Lerceto [Aphuodite, p 85 , Semiiiamis ] 
Dercyllidas (AtpKuWiSas), a Spartan, sue 
ceeded Thimbron, E c 399, in the command of 
the army which ivas employed m the protection 
of the Asiatic Greeks agamst Persia He 
earned on the war ivith success Tissaphernes 
and Phamnbazus were at lengtli glad to sue for 
pence In 890 he was superseded by Agesi 
laus (Xen Mell iii 1, 2, ii 8 ) 

BertSna (Tortona), an important town in Li- 
gunn, and a Roman colony, formed bj Augus 
tus or reoolonised by him, w ith the surname 
Julia, on the road from Genua to Placentia 
(Strab j) 217 , Plin in 49 , Veil Pat i 15) 
Bertosa {Tortosa), a town of the Horcavones 
on the Ibems in Hispanin Tarraconensis, and a 
Roman colony (Plin in 28 , Strnb p 159) 
Bespoena (Aitriroiua), the mistress, a sur- 
name of several dinnitics, ns Aphrodite, 
Demeter, and more especially Persephone, who 
was worshipped under this name in Arcadia 
Beuoalion (AevKc^lay) 1 Son of Promc 
theus and Cljmcne, king of Phthin, in Thessalj, 
tihe mythical progenitor of the Hellenic race, 
with whose name were associated the traditions 
of a OTeat flood When Zeus, after the treat- 
ment he hod received from Lycaon, liadresohed 
to destroy the degenerate race of men, Deuca 
lion and his wife Pyrrha ii ere, on account of 
their piety, the only mortals saied On the 
advice of his father, Deucalion built a ship, in 
which he and his wife floated in safety during 
the mne days’ flood, which destroyed all the 
other inhabitants of Hellas At last the ship 
rested on Mount Parnassus in Phocis, or, 
accordmg to other traditions, on Mount Othrjs 
m Thessaly, on Mount Athos, or even on Aetna 
in Sicily When the waters had subsided, 
Deucalion offered up a sacrifice to Zeus the god 
of escape (^ufioj), and ho and his ivife then 
consulted the sanctuary of Themis as to how the 
race of man might bo restored The goddess 
bade them cover their heads and throw the 
bones of their mother behmd them After 
some doubts and scruples respecting the mean- 
ing of this command, they agreed in interpret- 
ing the bones of their mother to mean the 
stones of the earth They accordmgly threw 
stones behind them, and from those thrown by 
Deucalion there sprang up men, from those 
thrown by Pyrrha women Dencahon then 
descended from Parnassus and built his 
first abode, at Opus or at Cynus Deucahon 
become by Pyrrha the father of Hellen, Am 
phictyon, Protogenia, and others (Hes F7agm 
185, Pind OZ rr 64, Apollod i 7, 2, in 8,2, 
Ov Met 1 260 , Strab p 426 ) A tradition of 
a great flood belongs to the folk lore of most 
nations of the world , and this story is only one 
among many forms of it, which must have been 
' '■brought by different tribes of the Hellenic 
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slock to different countries The oldest site of 
tho Greek myth ivas perhaps Dodona (Aristot. 
Meteor i 14), iihencc it was geneiallj trans 
ferred to Thessaly but the name of the moun- 
tain on nhich the vessel of Deucalion first 
I lested IS voriouslj given as Parnassus, Otlirys, 
Athos and Aetna (berv nd Eel n 41 , Hjg 

1 Fah 153) — 2 bon of Minos and Pasiphac, and 
father of Idomenous was an Argonaut and one 
of the Colydonian hunters 

Beva 1 (Cliestc}), tho principal toivn of 
the Cornavii in Britain, on the Seteia {Dec), 
and the head quarters of the Legio XX. Victnx 
— 2 {Dee), an estuary in Scotland, on which 
stood the town Devann, near Aberdeen 

Bexamenns {Ae^dgeros), a Centaur who hved 
in Bura in Achaia According to some, he 
was lang of Olenus, and father of Delanlrn, wlio 
IS usually represented as daughter of Oeneus 
Bexippns (A^fiTn-or) 1 Called also Dioxip- 
pus, a pliysician of Cos, one of the pupils of 
Hippocrates, li\ cd about b c 820, and attended 
tho children of Hecatomnns, prince of Cana — 

2 P Herennins, a Greek rhetorician and 

liistorian, was a nativ e of Attica, and held the 
highest offices at Athens He distmguished 
himself in fighting against the Goths, when they 
minded Greece in ad 262 (Trebell Poll 
Galhcu 18 ) He was the author of three 
liistorical works — 1 A history of Macedonia 
from the time of Alexander 2. A chronological 
history from the mythical ages down to the 
accession of Claudius Gothicus, a d 268 3 

An account of tho ivnr of the Goths or 
Scythians, in which Dexippns himself had 
fought Tlie fragments of Dexippus, which 
are considerable, are published by Bekker and 
Niebuhr m the first volume of tho Senptores 
Etsionac BtizanUnnc,'BoTm, 1829, 8vo — 3 A 
disciple of tlie philosopher Inmblichus, hied 
about A D 860, and wrote a commentary on the 
Categories of Aristotle Ed by Spengel, Munich, 
1859 

Bia (Afa), daughter of Deioneus and wife of 
IxioN By Ixion, or, according to some, by 
Zeus, she became the mother of Pirithous 
Bia (Afa) 1 The ancient name of N^xos 
— 2 An island near Amorgos — 3 A small 
island off Crete, opposite the harbour of 
Cnossus — i An island in the Arabian gulf, on 
! the W coast of Arabia 
Biablintes [Aitleeci ] 

Biacria (i; Atanpla), a mountamous distnet 
in tho NE of Attica, including the plain of 
Marathon [Attica J The mhabitants of this 
district (AioApiels, Aidhpioi), formed one of the 
' three parties into which the inhabitants of 
Attica were divided in the time of Solon they 
were the most democratical of the three parties 
Biadumenianus or Biadumenns, son of the 
emperor Maennus, recen ed the title of Caesar, 
when hiB father waseleiated to the puiple, a d 
217, and was put to death in the follow ing year 
about the same time with Maennus (Dio 
Cass Ixwiii 4-40, Lamprid Diaduvi) 

Biaens {Aiaios), of Megalopolis, general of 
the Achaean League B c 149 and 147, took an 
active part in the war against the Romans On 
the death of Critolaus m 146, he succeeded to 
the command of theAchaeans, but was defeated 
by Mummius near Corinth, whereupon he put 
an end to his own life, after slaying his wife to 
prevent her falling into the enemy’s power 
(Polyb xl 2—9 , Pans vii 12 ) 

Biagoras {Aiaydpas) 1 Son of Damagetns, 
of lalysus in Rhodes was very celebrated for 
Ins own victories and those of his sons and 
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grandsons, in the Grec-ian games His fain 
Mas celebrated b\ Pindar in the 7th Oljnnpic 
ode He as ^ ictor in bo’cing twice m the 
Olympian games, four times in the Isthmian, 
Uvuce 111 the Nemean, and once at least in the 
Pythian He had therefore the high honour of 
heing a iffpioSonVijs — that is, one who had 
gamed croinis at nil the four great fostiials 
■\\Tien an old man, he accompanied Ins sons, 
Acnsilniis and Damagetus, to Olympia The 
young men, haling both been nctonous, carried 
their father through the assembh, nliile the 
spectators showered garlands upon him, and 
congratulated him ns hnimg reached tho 
sumimt of human happiness He gamed liis 
Olympic 1 ictorv b c 4Gf (Pans 1 1 7 ) — 2 
Sumamed the Atheist (“'Adeos), a Greek philo- 
sopher and poet, i\ as the sou of Teleclides, and 
was bom in the island of Melos, one of the 
Cyclades He was a disciple of Democritus of 
Abdera, and lu his youth he acquired consider 
able reputation as a Ijnc poet He was nt 
Athens as carli ns b c 4124, for .Vristophnncs in 
the Clouds (830), which was performed in that 
y ear, alludes to him as a well known character 
In consequence of his attacks upon the popular 
religion, and especially upon tho Eleusinian 
mysteries, ho was formally accused of impiety 
B c 411, and fonnng the result of a trial, fled 
from Athens He w as condemned to death in 
his absence, and a reward set upon lus head 
Ho first went to Pallene, and afterwards to 
Connth, whore ho died One of tho works of 
Dingonis was entitled ^pvytot \6yoi, in which 
he probably attacl ed the Phrygian diiimtics 
(Diog Lairt m S') , Gic Tusc i 40, 111 ) 
Diana (the quantity of the first syllable is 
common, and no arguments of etymology can 
safely be based on it), an ancient Italian 
divinity, whom the Romans identified with the 
Greek Artemis Her worship is said to liaio 
been introduced at Romo by Senius Tullius, 
who dedicated a temple to her on tho Aventine, 
and she appears to have been originally wor- 
shipped only by tlieiilebeians At Rome Diana 
y\as the goddess of light and of the moon (for 
no valid objection has been made against her 
being the moon goddess also), and her name 
contains the same root as tho word dies, sub dto 
(cf JA^Ls) The attributes of tho Greek 
Artemis yvere afterwards ascribed to tho Roman 
Diana [See AnTEsns ] Among the most notice 
able sites of her worship as a genuine Italian 
deity were Mount Tifata, near Capena (Plut 
Still C, CIL, 1 CC9), and Aricia, where she 
yvas yyorshippcd ynth liaryest festivals ns the 
deity yy ho gaye fruitfulness both in the vege 
table world, and also apparently in the birth of 
children (Oy Fast in 200), and yyath a torch 
light procession as being the goddess of light 
It is not unlikely that tho peculiar law by 
which the jinest of her grove must have slam 
his predecessor w as a relic of human sacrifice 
offered to her (see Diet of Antiq^ art Fex 
■Nemorensts) In tradition Diana Aricina is 
connected with Virbius in a manner which 
some yvriters compare yvith the conjunction of 
Isis and Osins [bee Vibbils ] 

Lianium 1 (Gmnuti), a small island m the 
Tyrrhenian sea, opposite tho gulf of Cosa — 2 
(Dcma), called Hemeroscoplon (‘H/ifpouso 
Treioj') by Strabo, a toyvn in HispaniaTarraconcn 
818 on a promontory of the same name {O 
Uforhn) founded by thoMassiliana Here stood 
a celebrated temple of Diana, fioin which the 
town derived its name , and hero Sortorius kept 
most of his military stores 
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Dicaea (Af/caia), a towm m Thrace, on the 
lake Bistoiiis (Hdt y ii 109 , Strab p 831) 

Licaearchia [Puteoli 1 

Dicaearchns (AiKcdapxos), a celebrated Pen 
patetic pliilosoplier, geographer, and historian, 
was bom at Messana in Sicily , but passed the 
greater part of lus life m Greece Proper, and 
especially m Peloponnesus He yvas a disciple 
of Aristotle and a fnend of Theophrastus He 
yyrote a vast number of works, of yvhicli only 
fragments are evtant His most important 
work yvas entitled Bfor t^v 'EA,Ad5oj it con 
tamed an account of the geography, history, 
and moral and religious condition of Greece 
Dicacarchus was in part the source of Cicero’s 
De Bepubhea See Fuhr, Bicaearchi Messemi 
quae supersunt compostta et tllustrata, Darm 
stadt, 1841 

Dice (Afk-i)), the personification of justice, a 
daughter of Zeus and Themis, and the sister of 
Eunomia and Eireno (Hes Th 901 , Pind 01 
xiii 0) She yvas considered as one of the 
Horae, and is frequently called the attendant 
or councillor (ndpeSpos or (vi/eSpos) of Zeus 
(Soph 0 C 1881) In the tragedians she ap 
pears as a divinity who severely punishes all 
wrong, watches oy or the mamtennnee of justice, 
and pierces tho hearts of the unjust with the 
sword (Aesch Cho 089) In this capacity she 
IS closely connected ynth the Ennnyes, though 
her business is not only to pumsh injustice, 
but also to reward ynrtue (Aesch Ag 1432, 
Bum 510, Soph A] 1890, Eur Med 1889) 

Dictaeus [Dicte ] 

Dictamnmn [AlKrapvov), a towm on the N 
const of Crete yvith a sanctuary' of Dictynna, 
whoso name the town boro (Ptol in 17, 8) 

Dicte (Aiktij), n mountam ni the E of Crete, 
whore Zeus is said to have been brought up 
Honco ho bore tho surname Dictaeus The 
Roman poets employ the adjectn e Dictaeus as 
synonymous with Cretan (Strab p 678) 

Dictynna [Biutomahtis ] 

Dictys CretensiB, the reputed author of an 
evtant yvork in Latin on the Trojan war, diyndod 
into Ei\ books, and entitled Eplicmeris Belli 
Trojam, professmg to bo a journal of the lead 
mg ey ents of the war In tho preface to the 
work w 0 are told that it was composed by Dictys 
of Cnossus, yvho accompanied Idomeneus to 
the Trojan yvar, and was inscribed m Phoemcian 
characters on tablets of lime wood or paper 
made from the bark Tlie work yvas buned in 
tho same gray e yvith the author, and remauied 
undisturbed till the sopulclire yvas burst open 
by an earthquake m the reign of Nero, and 
the yvork yy ns discovered m a tm case It yvas 
earned to Romo by Eupraxis, whose slaves had 
discovered it, and it was translated into Greek 
by order of Nero It is from this Greek y ersion 
that the evtant Latm work professes to have 
been translated by a Q Septimius Romanus, 
apparently of the 4th century, since he addresses 
Aradius Rufinus, who was praefectus urbi a d 
812 Although its alleged origin and discovery 
arc quite unworthy of ciedit, it appears never 
theless to be a translation from a Greek work 
quoted by the Byzantine writers, especially by 
Malalas it seems improbable that Malalas 
should have recourse to a Latin onginal , and 
the sources from winch the work itself is drawn 
are Greek writers such as ApoUodorus and 
Lycophroii, whereas if the onginal author had 
been a Latin writer, he w ould have drawn from 
i some at least of the Latm authonties On the 
j other hand, those who deny that a Greek ori- 
I giual ever existed have m their favour the fact 
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that in style it is not like a translation from into tho thinnest possihlo strips, and vrith them 
Greek, and seems to be an imitation of Sallust she surrounded a spot, on Minch she built a 
The work contains a history of the Tro]an war, citadel called Bjrsa (fiom livpiTa, i c the ludo 
from the birth of Pans down to the death of of a bull) Around tins fort the city of Carthage 
Ulj Bses The compiler not unfrequently dilTcrb arose, and soon become a powerful and flourish- 
ndely from Homer, adding many particulars, ing place The noighbouniig king Inrbas, 
and recording many eieiits of which we find jealous of tho prospcritj of the new city, dc 
no trace elsewhere All miraculous events and iiianded the hand of Dido in inamage, tlireuten- 
supematural agency arc entirelj excluded iiig Carthage with war in case of refusal Dido 
The compilations ascribed to Dictjs and Dares had vowed eternal fidelity to her late husband, 
[Daiies], are of considerable importance in the hut seeing that the Oarthagiiiians o'per ted her 
nistorv of modem literature, since lliej are to complj with tho demands of larbas, she 
the chief fountains from which tlic legends of jiretendcd to jiold to then washes, and under 
Greece first flowed into the romances of tho pretence of sootliing tlie manes of Aceibas by 
middle ages, and then mingled with tho popular cxjiiatorj sacrifices, she erected a funoril pile, 
tales and ballads of England, France, and on which she stabbed herself in presence of lier 
Germanj — Editions bj Doderich, Bonn, 1835, people After her death she was worsliippod 
and bj P Meister, Lips 1872 by tho Carthaginians as a divinitv — Virgil lias 

Dldius 1 T , praetor in Macedonia, n c 100, inserted in his Aeiicid tho legend of Dido with 
where he defeated the ScordiBcans (Cic in Pis various modifications According to the coniinon 
25, 01), consul 98, and subsequently pioconsul chronology, there was an interval of more than 
in Spain, where he defeated tho Coltiberians 800 years between the capture of Trow (ii c 
He fell in the Marsic war 89 (Appiaii, P C i 1181) and tho foundation of Carthago (b c 853), 
40) — 2 C , a legato of Caesar, foil in battle in but Virgil nevertheless makes Dido a coiitem 
Spam fighting against the sons of Pompoy, lb pornry of Aeneas, with whom sho falls in love 
— 3 M Dldius SalviuE Julianus, bought the on Ins arm al in Africa. "Wlicii Aeneas hastened , 
Homan empire of the praetorian guards, w hen I to seel tho new homo which tho goda had 
they put up the empire for sale after tho death promised him, Dido m despair destroyed herself 
of Pertinax, an 193 Flavius Sulpiciauus, j on a funeral pile The oldest authority for the 
praefect of the city, and Didius bid against legends of Dido seems to be Timaous (J< 
each other, but it w as knocked down to Dldius, 23), who is followed by Nacvius and ^ irgil 
upon hiB promising a donative to each soldier [beeAxNEAsl 
of 25,000 sesterces Didius, howcv or, held the Lidymn fBn.vvciiiDVE ] 
empire for only tw 0 months, from March 28th DId;^e [AroLivx InsUL-Ve] 

to June let, and was murdered by tho soldiers Didius {Alov/ios), a cclcbiatod Alesandnno 

when Sev crus was raarolung against the city grammanan a contemporary of Julius Caesar 
(Dio Cass Ixxiii 11, Spartmn Did Jul) | and Aimustns, was a follower of tho school of 
Dido (AtSii), also called Ehssa, the reputed , Vristarcnus, and received tho surname xaXKtv 
founder of Carthage The name Dido was that repor, on account of his indefatigable and 

I unwearied application to study He is said to 
I have written 4000 works, tho most important of 
which were commcutancs on Homer, including 
a revision of Aristarchus Ho wrote common 
taries also on Pindar, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 

' and tho Attic orators, and is a source of much 
of the information contained in later scholia and 
I lexicons Frapiicnts edited by Sclimidt, 1854 
j Diesplter [JuriTEn ] 

I Digentia (Liccnza), a small stream in Latium, 

• beautifully cool and clear, which rises in Lu 
I cretihs, and flows into tho Amo near Vicovaro 
It flowed through the Sabine farm of Horace 
(Hor Ep 1 1C, 12, 1 18, 104) [For discussion 
of tho Bite of the villa, see Honvxnis ] 

Dmallum, a town in Greek Hlywia 
Dinarchus (Aefrnpxoi), the last and least 
important of tho ton .Attic orators, was bom at 
Connth about b c 8G1 He was brought up at 
Athens, and studied under Theophrastus As 
ho was a foreigner, he could not come forward 
lumself as an orator, and was therefore obliged 
to content himself witli wntmg orations for 
others He mutated Demosthenes and Lysias, 
but in neither case successfully He belonged 
to the friends of Phocion and the Macedonian 
party "Wlien Demetrius Poliorcotes advanced 
agamst Athens in 807, Dinarchus fled to Chalcis 
in Euboea, and was not allowed till 292 to re 
turn to Athens, where he died at an advanced 
age Only three of Ins speeches (against Demo- 
sthenes, Aristogeiton, and Philocles) have come 
down to us they all refer to tho question about 
HABP.iij'US They are printed m tho collections 
of the Attic orators (Dionys Dinarch , Pint 
Vit X Orat) 

Dmdymene [Dindyvius ] 

Dindymus, or Dind^a, -drum {AlvSvfios’ 






Ik 


Dido (MS Vatican Mrgll) 

of a Phoenician deity equivalent to Astartc, 
originally worshipped bv the Tyrian colonists 
of Carthage, and then identified in legend with 
Ehssa She was thus represented ns the 
daughter of the Tynan king Mutto ( = Belu8 or 
Agenor), and sister of Pygmalion, who succeeded 
to the crown after the death of his father She 
was married to her uncle, Acerbas or Sichaeus, 
a pnest of Hercules, and a man of immense 
wealth He was murdered by Pygmalion, who 
coveted his treasures , but Dido secretly sailed 
from Tyre with the treasures, accompanied by 
some noble Tynans, who were dissatisfied with 
Pygmalion’s rule She first went to Cyprus 
where she carried ofi eighty maidens to provide 
the enugrants with waves, and then crossed 
over to iinca Here she purchased as much 
^and as might be covered with the hide of o 
i’, but she ordered the hide to be cut up 
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rh A^Syjua) 1 {Gunusti Daqh), a mountain j 
111 Phrjgia on tho frontiers of Gnlatia, near tlio 
tovar Pessinus, sacred to Cybcle, tho mother 
of tho gods, who IS hence called DmdymCno j 
(Strab p 507)— 2 (MtiradDaqli),ti.rc\Q\m'ixim 
in Phrjgia, near tho frontiers of Mysia, tho 
source of the river Hcnnns, also sacred to 
Cybele (Hdt i 80, Strab p 020) —3 {Kapti 
Daqh), a mountain near Cyzicus [Rhea ] 
Dinoorates {AfivoKparris) 1 A distinguished 
Macodouian architect in the time of Alexander 
the Great Ho was tlie architect of the new 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which was built 
after tho destruction of the former temple by 
Herostratus Ho was employed by Alexander, 
whom ho accompanied into Egypt, in the build 
mg of ^Ucvandria Ho formed a design foi 
cutting SIouiitAthos into a statue of Alcvaiidor, 
but tho king forbad the evocution of the pro 
yeet (Vitniv I 1, 1 , Strab p 040) Tho right 
hand of the figure was to ha^e held a city, and 
in tho left there would hai o been a basin, in 
which tho water of all tho mountain streams 
was to jiour, and tlienco into the sea Tliero is 
a story of doubtful credit that he began the 
erection of a temple to Arsinoc, the wife of 
Ptolem^ n , of which tho roof was to bo arched 
wath loadstones, so that her statue made of iron 
might appear to float m tho air, but died before 
completing the work (Plin vxxiv 148) — 2 A 
Messenian who opposed the Achaean League, 
and, w hen Philopocmen was taken prisoner, w ns 
among those who caused liim to be put to 
death In tho next year, when tho Achaean 
general Lycostas occupied IMcssenc, Dinocrates 
anticipated lus scntonco by suicide (Pol \xi\ 

5, 12, Plut DhiJop 18-21) 

PlnSmachtts (Anrrf^pi^os), a philosopher, who 
agreed with CALLrpiiON in considering tho chief 
good to consist in tho union of Mrtue with 
bodilv plcasuro (Cic Tusc \ 30) 

Rinomenes (Mtvoixtvqij, a sculptor, whoso 
statues of lo and Callisto stood in tho Aero 
polls at Athens in tho time of Pausanias ho 
flourished n c 400 (Pans i 25 , Plin xvxn 50) 
A base w ith tho name of Dinomonos, found on 
tho Acropolis, and assigned to the second cent 
n c , ma^ be tho work of a later sculptor of tho 
some name 

Rinon (Af/iwi', A/ra’a), father of the historian 
Chtarchus, wrote himself a history of Persia 
Dio Cassius, tho historian, was the son of a 
Roman senator, CnssiuB Apromnnus, and was 
bom A.D 150, at Nicaea in Bitliymia He also 
boro the surname Cocceianus, which ho don\ed 
from tho orator Dio Chry sostomus Cocceianus, 
his maternal grandfather He was educated 
w ith great care , he accompanied lus father to 
Cilicia, of which he had the administration, 
and after hiB fathOi.’s death, he went to Rome, 
about 180 Ho was straightway made a senator, 
and frequently pleaded in tho courts of justice 
He was aedilo and quaestor under Commodus, 
aud praetor under Soptimius Severus, 104 He 
accompanied Caracalla on lus youmev to tho 
East ho was appointed by Macrinus to the 
goi emraent of PergamuB and Smyrna, 218 , w as 
consul about 220 , proconsul of Africa 224, under 
Alexander So\erus, by whom ho was sent as 
legate to Dalmatia m 220, and to Pannonia in 
227 In the latter province he restored strict 
discipline among tho troops , which excited the 
discontent of tho praetorians at Rome, who de 
manded lus life of Alexander So\ orus But tho 
emperor protected him and raised liim to lus 
second consulship 229 Dio, howeaer, retired 
to Campama, and shortly afterwards obtained 
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permission of tho emperor to return to his 
natiie town Hicaea, where lie passed the re 
maindcr of hie life — Dio wrote several his- 
torical works, but the most important was a 
History of Rome ('Pw^ouciy laropla), m eighty 
books, from tbo landing of Aeneas in Italy to 
AD 229, tho year m which Dio returned to 
Nicaea Unfortunately, bnly a compaiativoly 
small portion of this has come down to us 
entire Of the first 34 books we possess only 
fragments , but since Zonaras m his Amials 
chiefly followed Dio Cassius, wo may regard 
the Annals of Zonaras as to some extent an 
epitome of Dio Cassius Of the 85th book we 
possess a considerable fragment, and from tho 
3Gth book to the 54th the w ork is extant com 
plete, and embraces tho history from the 
wars of Lucullus and Cn Pompey against 
Mithndntes, down to tho death of Agrippa, n c 
10 Of the remammg books we have onh the 
extracts made hy Xiphilinns and others Dio 
Cassius treated tho history of the republic with 
brevity, but guAe a more minute account of 
those orents of which he had been himself nn 
eye witness He consulted onginal authorities, 
and displar ed great judgment and discrimina- 
tion in the use of them Ho had acquired a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and lus 
notions of the ancient Roman institutions were 
far more correct than those of some of his pre- 
decessors, such ns Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
but ho was a strong impenahst, and depreciated 
w hater or ho thought tended to repubhcanism — 
Editions by Reimaras, Hnmb 1750-52, 2 yols 
fol , Sturz, Lips 1824, 9 yols 8vo, and by Din- 
dorf, Lips 1885 

Dio Chrysostomns— that is, the golden- 
mouthed, a surname given to him on account 
of lus eloquence He also bore the surname 
Cocceianus, which he derived from the emperor 
CocceiUB Nerva, with whom ho was intimate 
He was bom at Prusa in BithyTiia, about the 
middle of tho first century of our era He tro- 
y oiled m different countries, and came to Romo 
in the reign of Vespasian, but havmg incurred 
the suspicions of Domitian, w as obliged to leny e 
the city On tho ndy ice of the Delplnc oracle, 
ho put on a beggar’s dress, and yisited Thrace, 
My Bia, Scythia, and the country of the Getae 
After the murder of Domitian, a D 9G, Dio used 
lus influence with tho aimy stationed on the 
frontier in fay our of lus friend Nerva, and seems 
to hay e returned to Romo immediately after lus 
accession Trajan also showed marked fay our 
to Dio, who died at Romo about a d 117 — 
Dio Chrysostom is the most eminent of the 
Greek rhetoricians and sophists in the tune 
of Uie Roman empire There are extant eighty 
of his orations , but they are more like essays 
on political, moral, and philosophical subjects 
than real orations, of yvliicb they bay e only tlie 
form All these orations are written m pure 
Attic Greolc, though oy erloaded with the rheto- 
rical embellishments of the age — Editions by 
Reisko, Lips 1784, 2 vols , by Empenus, Biuns 
1844 , and by L Dindoif, Lips 1857 

Diocaesarea (Aioiraaio-dpeio Scfuneh),moro 
anciently Sepphoris (2e7r<^£^pls), in Galilee, 
yvas a small place until Herodes Antipas made 
it the capital of Galilee, under the name of 
Diocaesarea It was destroyed in the fourth 
century by Gallus, on account of an insurrec 
tion yvluch had broken out there (J os Ant xiv 

5 ) 

Dioclea or Doclea (A<5 kA.£o), a place m Dal- 
matia, near Salona, the birthplace of Diocletian 

Diodes (AioaAljs) 1 A brave Athemon, 
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•who lived in male at Megara. Once in a bat‘le 
he p^^ected with his slueld a vo'a*h whom he 
loved, bnt he Ids* h s own hie in consequence 
The ileganans re-^rded him wi*h the honours 
oi a hero, and ins*ituted the festi-al of the 
Dioclea, which the" celebrated in the spring of 
everv vear — 2 A Svracnsan, the leader of the 
popular partv in oppos** on to Hermocrates 
In E c 412 he was appointed with several 
<yhers to draw np a new code o' la—s. This 
code which was almost esclnsivelv the wo'^h of 
Diocles, became ver" celebrate, and was 
ndop'ed by many other Sicilian cities. — 3 
Of Carvstns m Euboea, a celebrated Greek 
physician, lived in *he fourth century b c He 
wrote se-eral medical works, of which onlv 
some mgments remam 
Diocletianopohs rCEBETPinr] 
Biocletianus Valerius Homan emperor, an 
284-305, was bom near Salona in Da’matia, in 
245, of mos* ob'care jiarentage From his 
mother, Doclea, or Dioclea, who received her 
name from the village where slie dwelt he in 
hented the appellation of lioelct or Dioclrs, 
which, after hi; assump'ion o' the pnrp’c, was 
expranded into Dioclet anns, and attached as a 
cognomen to tiie high patrician name of 
Valenns Having entered the army, he served 
with high reputation under Prohns and Anrc- 
han, followed Cams to the Persian war, and 
after the fate of iS'amenanns became known at 
Chalcedon was proclaimed emperor b" the 
troops, 284 He slew rn'h his own h,ands 
Arms Aper, who was arraigned of the murder 
of Unmenanus, in order, according to some 
anthonbes, *hat he might fulfil a prophecy 
delivered to him m ea'-ly vonth by a Gaulish 
Dmidess, that he should moant a throne as 
soon as he had slam the wild boar f iper) 
N'ext year (285) Diocletian earned on war 
agamst Cannus, on whose death he became 
undisputed mas*er of the empire But as the 
attacks of the barbanans bwamc dail" more 
formidable he resolved to associate wth himself 
a colloagne in the empire, and accordinglv 
selected for that purpose Hanmianns, who was 
invested with the title of Angns*ns m 2SG 
Hanmian had the care of the ‘VTcstem empire, 
and Diocletian that o' the Eas'em But as the 
dangers "-hich threatened the Eoman dominions 
from the attack-, o' the Persians mthoEas* and 
the Germans and o‘her h'’rb3nans m the Vest, 
became still more immment, Diocletian made a 
still further division of the empire In 292, 
Constantins Ckloms and Galenns -"cre pro- 
claimed Caesars, and the go"emment of the 
Roman world was divided between the two 
Angnsti and the two Caesars. Diocletian bad 
the govemmen., o' the East with Xicomedia as 
his residence , Constantins, Britain, Ganl, and 
Spam, with Tre"es ns his residence , Galenns, 
Blyncmn, and the whole line of the Danube, 
with Sirmmm as his residence The wars in 
the reign of Diocletian are related m the hvesof 
his coUeagnes, since Diocletian rarelv com- 
manded the armies in person It is sufficient 
to state here that Bntain, which had mam 
tamed its independence for some years under 
CiSAVsms and At.t.ectcs, was revered to the 
empire (296) , that the Persians were defeated 
and ohhged to sue for peace (298) , and that the 
Marcomanni and other harbonans m the N 
were also driven back from the Eoman 
dominions Though m most acts of his life he 
Las been praised for clemency and bumanitv, 
he ordered m 303, chiefly at the instigation of 
Galhenns, a fierce persecution of the Ctei^ans 
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•This was nc'rl" the las* act of Ins rule, for 
a'tcr an anrions reign o' twenty-one years Dio- 
clet an longd for repo'o Accordingly on the 
firs* of Mav, 305, he abdicated at Nicomrfia, and 
compellc-d his rtln'’tant colleague Hanmian to 
do the same at Hilan Dioclct an retired to hi; 
native Dalmat a, and pa;=ed the rema mng 
i eight vears of k-s life in philosophic retire 
ment near Salona (where he built the magmfi 
cent villa of ih'ch the reinams form the ‘own 
of Spalntro), dc"oted to mral pleasures ana the 
. cnltivat on or his garden He d ed 313 Hi; 
talents for oypini;at''on place him among the 
most remarkable o' the emperors. He wx, no* 
onlv t’le an'hor o' the division o' the empi'u, 
bnt he cnluelv remodelled the arrangement of 
p-ovinces, con;titntmg twelve great cioir^dfir 
each comp'israg several pro"inces, with " 
.supreme oGcer called Ytcanus to nhom the 
j prac^ides of the sevcml provinces m the dioces.e 
I wore ans*”erable He reorganised also the 
•'drimistmtion o' justice, and the sv-tem of 
1 taxation throughout the empire (Aurel Viet 
iCa's 39, Entrop ir. IS ff , Zonar xii 31) 
^ The Edict o* DiocTctnn dated 303, fixing the 
pnee of pro"!.; on=, Ac., has great antiquarian 
] value It was m;critjcd on a temnle at S'rafo- 
I nicea , po"‘io is also have been & =;oveTcd at 
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Plataea and at ^legilopohs in 18S8 1899 
(C I_L ix p 801 , hphem Up iv 180) 
Diodorus 1 Sawiamed Cronus, 

of losus in Cana, Iwed at Aleiandna in the 
reign of Ptolemv Soter, who is said to have 
given him the surname of Cronns on account of 
his unkility to solve at once some dialect c 
pwiblem propo^vl by Sblpo when the two 
pbilo-^hers we*e dming with the lang 
Diodorus IS si’d to ha-e taken that disgrace so 
much *o heart that after hn. return from the 
repast and wntmg a treatise on tlie problem, 
he died in despair Acco-dmg to another 
account he denved his surname from hr. 
teache’- Apollonius Cronns Ho belonged to 
the 3Icganc school of philosophy, of wbieli he 
was the head He was celehrato'd for his great 
dialectic skill, for which he is called 6 SicXfim 
E'dr, or oia\fK-tKl’-ti-os (Diog La rt u- IH, 
Strah pp G5S, 833 )—2 Siculus, o' Agvnnm 
m Sicily, was a contemporary of Julius 
Caesar and Augustus In order to collect 
materials for his historv, h" twivelled 0 "er a 
great part of Europe and Asia, and lived a long 
time at Rome He spent altogether thir*" 
years upon his work. It was entitled BijSkio 
SfiKT] hr-opiKT], Th': Historical Library, and 
was a nmversal history, embracing the x>oriod 
from tlie earliest mvthical ages down to the 
begmiung of Caesar's Gallic wars It was 
divided into three great seckons and into forty 
hooks The first section, which consisted of the 
first SIX hooks, contained the his'ory of the 
mvthical t mes previous to tlie Trojan war 
The second section, wh ch consis'ed of eleven 
books, contained tkehistoryfrom the Trojan war 
down to the death oi Alexander the Great 
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Tlic third Beolion, which contained the remain 
mg twenty three books, treated of the hislorj 
from the deatli of Alerandcr doiin to tho 
beginning of Caesar s Gallic y ars Of tins 
work only the folloning portions are o\tant 
entire tho first fii e books, which contain tho 
carlj history of the Eastern nations, tho 
Egyptians, Aethiopians, and Groel s , and from 
book eleven to bool twontj, containing tho 
history from the second Persian nar, n c 480, 
down to 802 Of tlie remaining portion there 
me e\tant a number of fragments and tho 
Excerpta, which are preserred partlj in 
Photins and partly m tho Eclogao made at 
tlie command of Constantino Poi-phjTogenitus 
Tho work of Diodorus is constructed upon the 
plan of annals, and tho o\onts of each year are 
placed one after the other without anj internal 
connexion In compiling his work Diodorus 
cxerciicd no judgment or criticism He simplj 
collected what ho found in his different aiitlio 
nties, and thus jumbled togetlier history, 
mi thus, and fiction he frequenllj misunder 
stood authorities, and not seldom contradicts 
in one passoge what ho has stated in another 
But noTcrtbeless tho compilation is of great 
importance to us, especially for the history of 
Sicilj,on account of tlie great mass of matennls 
winch are there collected from a number of 
WTiters whoso works haio ponshod Tho best 
editions are by WossolingiAmstcrd IV-tb, 2 io1b 
fol , reprinted at Bipont, 1793, Ac , 11 vols 8io , 
and bj Duidorf, Lips 1807, Ciols 8io — 8 Of 
Sinope, an Atlieuian comic poet of the Middle 
Comedy, flounshod 803 — § Of Tyre, a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, a disciple and follower of 
Cntolails, whom he succoedod ns the head of ' 
the Ponpatetic school at Athens He flourished i 
nc 110 I 

ZliSdStUS (AiSSoros), a Stoic pliilosoplior and | 
a teacher of Cicero, in whoso house he li\cd for | 
many years at Romo In his later ) ears, Dio j 
dotus became blind ho died in Cicero’s house, I 
n c 59, and left to Ins fnend a property of about I 
100,000 sesterces (Cic Tusc ^ 39, 113, ad 
Att II 20) 

DiSgenes (/^loye't^s) 1 Of Apolloma m 
Crete, an eminent natural philosopher, hied in 
the fifth centurj u c , and was a pimil of Aiiaxi 
menes Ho wrote a work in tho Ionic dialect, 
entitled ITtpl ^uortis. On Nature, in which ho 
treated of physical science Ho made an the 
element of all things (Diog Lai rt ix C7 , Cic 
D 1 12, 29 ) — 2 Tiio Babylonian, a Stoic 
philosopher, was anatiie of Scloucia in Baby- 
lonia, w as educated at Athens under Chrysippus, 
and Buccecdod Zeno of Tarsus ns tho head of 
the Stoic school at Athens Ho was one of the 
tliree ambassadors sent by tho Athoniaiis to 
Romo m n c 155 [Caunfadfs, Chitolaub] 
He died at the ago of 88 — 3 Tho Cynic philo 
sopher, was bom at Sinope in Pontus, about 
n c 412 His father was a banker named 
Icesins or Icelas, who was convicted of some 
swindling transaction, m consequence of which 
Diogenes quitted Sinope and went to Athens 
(Diog Laert vi 2, 20) His joutli is said to 
have been spent in dissolute cxtiavaganco , but 
at Athens his attention was arrested by tho 
character of Antisthencs, who atfirst drove him 
away Diogenes, however, could not be proven 
ted from attending him even by blows, but told 
him that he would find no stick hard enough to 
keep him awaj Anfisthones at last relented, 
and his pupil soon plunged into tho most frantic 
excesses of austerity and moiosciiess In sum 
mer ho used to roll in hot sand; and in vnnter 
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to embrace statues coieied with snow , he wore 
coarse clothing, liv ed on the plainest food, slept 
in porticoes oi in the street, and finally, accord 
ing to tho common storj , toolc up his residence 
in a tub (a large earthenware jar) belonging to 
the Metroum, or temple of the Mother of the 
Gods (Diog Laert vi 23 , Juv xiv 808 , Sen 
Ep 09 , Lucian, Qtiom Conscr Hist n p 804 ) 
The truth of this latter tale has, however, been 
disputed, since it is not mentioned by Plutarch, 
Cicero 01 Epictetus {aj) Arrian in 24) , and 
some hav c attempted to explain tho story by 
imagining a claj built cottage But, whatever 
tho truth of the storj , it is repeated in w orks of 
art as well as in literature [See Diet of Ant 
art Dohum ] In spite of his strange eccentn 
cities, Diogenes appears to have been much 
respected at Athens, and to have been privileged 
to rebuke anj thing of which he disapprov ed 
He seems to have ridiculed and despised all 
intellectual pursuits which did not directly and 
obviously tend to some immediate practical 
good He abused literary men for reading about 
the evils of Ulj sses, and neglecting their own , 
musicians for stringing the lyre harmoniously 
while thej left their minds discordant, men of 
science for troubling themselv es about the moon 



and stars, while they neglected what laj im- 
mediately before them , orators for learning to 
say what was nght, but not to practise it — On 
a voyage to Aegma he was taken pnsoner by 
pnates, and carried to Crete to be sold as a 
slave Here when ho was asked what business 
he understood, ho answeied, ‘ How to command 
men' Ho was purchased bj Xeniades of Corinth, 
over whom ho acquired such influence, that 
lie soon received from him his freedom, was en 
trusted with tho care of his children, and passed 
his old ago in his house During his residence 
at Corinth his celebrated mterv lew with Alex 
under the Great is said to have taken place 
Tlie conversation between them began by the 
Inng’s saying, ‘ I am Alexander the Great , ’ to 
which tho philosopher replied, ‘And I am 
Diogenes tho Cynic ’ Alexander then asked 
whether ho could oblige him m any way, and 
recefved no answer except, ‘Yes, you can stand 
out of the sunshine ' We are further told that 
Alexander admired Diogenes so much that he 
said, ‘ If I wore not Alexander, I should wish to 
bo Diogenes ’ (Pint Alex 14 , Cio Tvse v 82, 
92) Diogenes died at Corinth at the age of 
nearly ninety, n c 823 [For tho teadung of 
the Cynics, see A^TISTHE^Es] — 4 Laertius, 
of Laorto 111 Cihcia, of whose life we have no 
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particulars, probably In ed m the second con 
tury after Christ He wrote the Lives of the 
Philosophers m ten books the i\ork is entitled 
•jrepl /3fa>r, Zoyfiartov, Kcd itTrotpOeyfiaTaiv rwv iy 
<pi\oc70<pla fvhoKifirjffdvTtiiy According to some 
allusions which occur in it, lie wrote it for alady 
of rank, who occupied herself with philosophy, 
aud who, according to some, was Arria, the 
friend of Galen In this work Diogenes divides 
the philosophy of the Greeks into the Ionic — 
which commences with Anaximander and ends 
with Clitomaclius, Clirysippus, and Theophras 
tus — and the Italian, which was founded by 
Pythagoins, and ends wntli Epicurus He 
reckons the Socratic school, with its various 
ramifications, as a part of the Ionic philosophy, 
of which he treate m the first seven books 
The Eleatics, Heraclitus and the Sceptics are 
included in the Italian philosophy, which occu 
pies the eighth and ninth books Epicurus and 
his philosophy are treated of in the tenth book 
with particular minuteness, wluch has led some 
writers to the belief that Diogenes himself was 
an Epicurean The work is of great value to 
us, as Diogenes made use of a great number of 
writers on tlio history of philosopliv, whose 
works are now lost , but it is put together with 
out plan, criticism, or connexion, and the 
author had evidently no conception of the real 
value and dignity of philosophy The best 
editions are by Meibom, Amsterd 1C92, 2 vols 
Ito , and Hiibner, Lips 2 vols 8vo 1828-1831, 
Tauohnitz, 1877 GonomauB, a tragic poet, 
who began to exhibit at Athens n c 404 

Drogenianus {hioytytiavds), of HeraclCa on 
the Pontns, a distinguished grammarian in the 
reign of Hadrian, wrote a Greek Lexicon, from 
which the Lexicon of Hesychiiis seems to have 
been almost entirely taken A portion of it is 
still extant, containing a collection of proverbs 
first printed by Schottus, with the prov orbs of 
Zenobius and Suidas, Antv 1012, 4to , and sub 
sequently in other editions of the Faiocnuo 
graphi Graeci 

Diomea (ra Aidpeia Aic/icieur, Aio/irur), a 
demus in Attica belonging to tlie tribe Acgeis, 
with a temple of Heracles, the Diomean gate 
in Athens led to this demus [Atiievae ] 

Siomcdeae Insulae, five small islands in the 
Adriatic sea, N of the promontory Garganumin 
Apulia, named after Diomedes [Dioviedes] 
The largest of these, called Diomedea Insula or 
Tnmeins {Tremiti), was the place where Julia, 
the grand daughter of Augustus, died 

Siomedes (Aio/irjSijr) 1 Son of Tydeus and 
DeTpyle, whence In is constantly called Tydides 
(TuSelSijy), succeeded Adiastus ns king of Argos 
— Homeric Story Tydeus fell in the expedi 
tion against Thebes, while his son Diomedes 
was yet a boy, but Diomedes was afterwards 
one of the Epigoni who took Tliebes He went 
to Troy witli eighty ships, and was, next to 
Achilles, the bravest hero m the Gieek army 
He enjoyed the especial protection of Athene , 
he fought against the most distinguished of the 
Trojans, such as Hector and Aeneas, and oven 
against the gods who espoused the cause of the 
Trojans He thus wounded both Aphrodite and 
Ares {H v 835, 440, 837) In Od iii 180, vve 
are told that he reached Argos on his return 
from Troy in three days — Later Stories Dio- 
medes and Ulysses earned off the palladium 
from the city of Troy, since it was believed tJiat 
Troy could not be taken so long as the palla 
dium was within its walls Diomedes carried 
the palladium with him to Argos , but accordmg 
to others it was taken from him by Demophon 
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in Attica, where ho landed one night on his 
return from Troy, vvithout knowing where ho 
was pEvioPHON ] Another tradition stated 
that Diomedes restored the palladium to Aeneas 
On hiB arrival in Argos Diomedes found his wife 
Aegialca hv ing in adultery with Hippoly tus, or, 
according to others, with Cometes or Gyllabarus 
This misfortune befell him through the anger 
of Aphrodite, whom he had wounded bofoie 
Troy Ho therefore quitted Argos, either of 
Ilia own accord, or expelled by the adulterers, 
and went to Aetoha Ho subsequently attemp- 
ted to return to Argos, but on Ins way home a 
storm threw him on the coast of Dauuia in 
Italy, where he was kindly received by Dannus, 
the king of the country Diomedes assisted 
Daunus in his war against the Mossapians, 
married Euippo, the daughter of Daunus, and 
settled in Daunia, where ho died at an advanced 
age He w ns buned in one of the islands off 
capo Gargnnum, which were called after him 
the Dioinedenn islands His companions wore 
inconsolable at his loss, and wore metamor 
phosed into birds (Aves Hiomedeac), which, 
mindful of their origin, used to fly joyfully to- 
wards the Greek ships, but to av oid those of the 
Homans Accofding to others Diomedes re 
turned to Argos, or disappeared in one of the 
Diomedean islands, or m the country of the 
Heneti A number of towns in the E part of 
Italy, such as Boneventum, Argos Hippion 
(afterwords Arg^ipa or Arpi), Venusia, Canu 
Slum, Venafniin, Brundusium, Ac , were be 
lieved to have been founded by Diomedes A 
plain of Apulia, near Salnpia and Canusmm, 
was called DiomedSr Camgn after him He 
was worshipped as a dmno being, especially 
in Italy , where statues of luin existed at Ar 
gyripn, Metapontum, Tliuni, and otliei places 
(Verg Acn xi 243 , Ov Met xiv 457 , Ant 
Lib 37 , Strab pp 216, 284 ) — 2 Son of Ares 
and Gyrene, king of the Bistones in Thrace, 
who dwelt near Abdera He w as killed by 
Heracles on account of his mares, which he fed 
with human flesh (Apollod ii 5, 8, Hyg Fab 
80 , cf Eur Ale 499, H F 880 ) Some modern 
writers represent Diomedes as the Stomi-king, 
and his horses as tlie strong w inds of the Thra- 
cian coast 

Diomedes, a Latin grammarian, probably 
lived in the fourth or fifth century after Christ, 
and IB the author of an extant work. Ho O) a 
tioiie et Parhhus Oratioms et Vario Genere 
Metrorum hhn III, printed in the Gram- 
viaticac Latinac Aiictorcs Antiqni of Put- 
schius, 4to, Hanov 1006 

LiSmedon (Aioy^Say), an Athenian common 
der during the Peloponnesian war He was 
one of the commanders at the battle of Argi 
nusao (b c 400), and was put to death with five 
of his colleagues on his return to Athens (Thnc 
viii 19-34 , Xen Hell i 6 ) 

Dion (A(an'), a Syracusan, son of Hippaiinus, 
and a relation of Dionysius, born about 408 B c 
His sister Aristomache was the second wife of 
the elder Dionysius , and Dion lumself was 
married to Arete, the daughter of Dionysius by 
Aristomache Dion was treated by Dionysius 
with the greatest distinction, and was employed 
by him in many services of trust and confidence 
Of tins close connexion and favour with the 
tyrant he seems to have availed lumself to 
amass great wealth He made no opposition to 
the succession of the younger Dionysius to Ins 
fatlier’s power, but ho became an object of 
suspicion to tlie youthful tyiant, to whom ho 
olso made himself personally disagreeable by 
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"tlio ivnstcnly of Inn ninmicn- Djon appciirs to 
Jiavc been ntilxiriilly a jnaii of a proud and atom 
clinractcr, and liaxmR bocoino an ardent disciple 
of Pinto when fhnt philosopher i isiled Sjraense 
m the rcipi of the ehh'r Dionjsins, ho druinted 
•of malting Siracnse a fret cit\,of giiing libfrlj 
to the Groclc cities in SRilj, and of expelling 
j p ii . - 1 ^ , irned to O'ccisa the 

and MCivetl with nil 
( banclierits and dipso 
lute plensiirt h of his iitplnw hroin these he 
cndeaioiiixd to witlidravv him b\ persuading 
him to unite Plato a setoiid time to bjriaiw, 
but the philosopher, though reecned at first 
with tlic iifinost distinction, failed in obtaining 
A penimiif lit hold on tlie mind of Dioiijsms, 
and the nitngncs of the opposite partj , htadisl 
bv Philistns, w< re suLiossful m prouiriiig the 
banishment of Dion Dion re'irtd to \lhens, 
■nlare he Inetl in habitual intercourse with 
Plato and his disciphs, but Plato lia\mg 
foiled in jircaumv hisrtcall (forwliicli purpose 
lie bad a third time Msited Sjraeuso), and 
Dioinsius haling < onfise lU d his proiKrU.and 

comi>tIIrd Ins wife to mam another person, he 
deteruiini d on attempting the expulsion of the 
txraut bj force In tliojcar !)'>“ he sailed from 
Zncpitlinr with on!\ a piiiall force and obtained 
posses'-ion of fejTacuse, < ve< pt Orligia, without 
opposi'ion during the nhstneo of Dionyuua in 
Ilalj Dion) MUR n turned sliorfh aftirwardn, 
and, aididb) Phihstus uttoinptf d to raise the 
blockade of Ortigm a b vtile was fought in the 
Great Harbour, in which Phihsliis was di fcated 
and put loduith, and Dioiusins found liiniRiU 
obliged to qnit Syricnst ami sail nwaj to Ifnh 
Micr Ins depirluro the ‘^ynieiisnns deiwstd 
Dion from hiR command, an ingratitude which 
embitters d hi« mind, tliongli be was soon after 
wards recalled, and on the surrender of Ortvgia 
found himself iiinster of Siracuse Dul ho wnfl 
iin willing to gm the citireiiH the hherl) which 
they expc'chsi, and Ins despotic coiulnet soon 
cansod great discontent, the pi*opIc complained 
witli jiifitice that the) had onl) exclmngod ono 
tiTanl for another He caused hiR chief 
oppom nt, lIcraclideR, lo bo put to dtatli, and 
-confirtaled the projw'rti of his adicrsirieB 
Callipus, an Athfiiian, who had nccompaniod 
Inm from Greece, forin< d a conspimcj againfit 
him, and c LUsed him to he ressassnmted in his 
owm honse htT (Pint J?ion, Diod x\i C-20, 
Xtn I}tun ) 

Dion Cassins, Cbrysostomus [Dro] 
Dionnca [Diom ) 

Diono (Aia'io)), in Homer, is the mother of 
Aphrodite b/ Z( ns (f/ i :il2, .TIO !170, -122) m 
Ilesioel, she iR tlio daughter of OcianuR {TJi 
■35t!) , but ill later mytliologists, of UrnnuR and 
-Ge or Aether and T< rra (Apollod i l,tt, Hjg 
rah 1) In post Home nc aiilliors fiho is some 
time » Aphrodite hersilf (Theocr vii 110, 0\ 
1 ne( II 401, A 1 m i) Eiiripidop (Fr 177) 
inaktR licrcsSeinde, calling DionysUH luruoii 
Diono was probabh in the carlicRt Greek 
mytliologx the ftimnino of Zeus (whence litr 
nanif), worshipiK'd ns a supremo goddess in 
coii;unction watli him at Dodona (Dein Mcid 
p 030, ^nj), but afterwards, wben the influ 
•nice of Dodona was Iosr predominant (lieforo 
the Homeric pe noil), slic was elisplaced by Hera 
-as thceonsortof Zeus, and m many of her nttri 
bntcHbytlie Cypnnn Aphrodite, wlio thereupon 
beconicR her dauglilei in mjtliologj 

Dionysius (Aioi iatos) I Historical —1 The 
pldor, tynmt of bj raeuso, roii of Hennocrates, 
born 11 c 180 Ho was bom m a pni ato but not 
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low etatioii, and began life ns a clerk in apubhc 
oilico He was one of the partisaiiR of Heimo- 
eratCR, the loader of the unstocmticnl part) , and 
Vas Mwerel) wounded in the attempt which 
Hennoerates made to effect bx force Ins restora 
lion from exile He subBcquentl) Ren ed m the 
great war against the Cartlnigmiuns, who had 
in\ iidcd Sicily under Hannibal, llie son of Giseo, 
and HiicccRsnol) reduced and destroy ed Selinub, 
liimcra, luid Agngeiitum These disasterb, and 
oBpci inlly the failure of the Syracusan general, 
Diplimieus, to rclieio Agrigcntum, had created 
a general spirit of discontent and alann, of 
which Dionysius skilfnlh nxnileel himself Ho 
piicetcded in procuring a dcciee foi deposing 
tho existing generals, and appointing otlierb m 
tlieir Htend, among whom was Dionysuifa him 
bclf, II c -JOG His efforts w ere from this time 
directed towards Rupplanting Ins new collcngucb 
and obtaining tho Bole direction of aflnirb 
These efforts were crowned with Buccess In tho 
following! tar (-lO^), the other gent mis weie do 
po“td, niitl DioiiyBius, tlioiigh only twenty ll\o 
XCATB of age, was apiiointe'd solo general, with 
full iRiwcrs From this penoel wo max date tho ^ 
eoiiinienccment of his reign, or txraniiy, xxhich 
ronlimii d xiithout intomiptioii for thirty eight 
years Hir first step was to procure the appoint- 
ment of a body guard, which lie syicctlily in- 
creased to tho niimbor of 1009 men at tlio 
Fame time he niducod the SymeUhans to double 
the ply of all the troops, and took ex cry means 
lo ingmtialc liiniPelf witli the nureenancs By 
his marriage xiitli the daughter of Hennoerates 
ho beeured to himself the Riippoit of all tlio 
remainiiig parlisans of that leader He con- 
xerted the island of Ortygia into a strong for 
IrcBs, m which he took up Ins own rcsideiieo 
After concluding a pence with Carthage, and 
putting down a foniiidiiblo insuiTection m 
bywacusc, he liogan to direct lus arms against 
the other cities of Sicilx Naxos, Cataiia, and 
I/eontini, Biicccsbixoly fell into his [lower, either 
bx force or treacherx Forsexeml xears after 
this lie jiiiido prcparatioiib for renewing tlio xi or 
w itli Carthage In 897 be declared w oi against 
CaiHiago At first lie metxiitli great success, 
but in )95 Ins fleet xxns totally defeated, and 
he XX as obliged to hliut liimsclf up xiitliiutlie 
walls of SyTncUsc, wliero ho was besieged by 
the CartlmgiiiiaiiB both by sea and land A 
peslih iico Rliortlx after broke out in tlio Cai- 
tliagmian camp, luid greatlx reduced the enemy , 
xxlnieiipoii Dionysius Ruddinlx attacked the 
ciiemx both by sea and land, deft atod tlieanny, 
and burnt groat part of tlioir fleet TJie Car- 
tliagmiiinB were now obliged towitlidiaw In 
'103 tliex renow cd the war with no better sue 
cebB, and in G92 they loncluded a jKaco xntli 
DionysiuR Tina treaty left Dionysius nt 
loiBiiro to continue the uiiibitioiis piojects in 
winch lio bad prexiouRly engaged iigniiis-t the 
Greek < ities in Italy lie fonued an alliance 
with the Lucniiinnb, and ciossed oxer into 
Italy Ho subdued Caiiloiiia, Hippomuni, and 
Bliegium, 087 Ho was m tlose alliance with 
the Locnanb, and his poweifiil iletts gaxo him 
the command both of the Tyirlioinan and 
Adriatic sens Ho was now nt tlio summit of 
hiB greatness, and during the twenty years tliat 
elapsed from this period to Iiib death, he pos 
Bchsed an amount of powei and iniluonco 
far exceeding llioho enjoyed by any otlier 
Greek before tlic time of Alexander Durmg 
lliiR time lie xxns txxice engaged again in xvar 
xxitli Carthage — namely, in 088, when a treaty 
xvns concluded, by xvhieh tho rixor Ilalycuswas 
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lived as the boundary of the two powers , and 
again in 3G8, in the middle of ivliich war 
Dionysius died at Syracuse, 367 His Inst 
illness IS said to have been brought on bj ev 
cessivo feasting, but, according to some ac- 
counts, his death n as hastened bj his medical 
attendants, m order to secure the succession for 
his son After the death of his fiist wife, 
Dionysius had married almost evactlj at the 
same time — some said, ev eii on the same day — 
Dons, a Lociian of distinguished birth, and 
Aristomache, a Sjuacusau, the daughtei of his 
supporter Hipparmus, and the sistei of Dion 
By Dona he had tliree children, of whom the 
eldest was his successor, Dioiij sius The cha 
racter of Dionysius has been drawn m the 
blackest colours bj many ancient writeis, he 
appears indeed to hai ebeen taken ns the typo of 
a tyrant, in the woist sense In liis latter years 
he became extremely suspicious, and apprehen 
Eive of treachery ei eii from Ins nearest friends, 
and IS said to ha\ o adopted the most evcessii e 
precautions to guard against it Man} of these 
stones have, how ever, an air of great exaggem 
tion (Gic Tuso v 20 ) Dionj sius was fond 
of literature and the arts Ho adorned Syracuse 
with splendid temples andothei public edifices, 
so as to rendei it unquestionably the greatest 
of all Greek cities He was himself a poet, and 
repeatedly contended for the pnze of tragedj 
at Athens Hero he several times obtained the 
second and thud pnzes, and just befoie Ins 
death, bore aw aj the first prize at the Leiiaca, 
with a plaj called ‘ The Ransom of Hectoi ’ 
He souglit the society of men distinguished 
in literature and philosophy, entoitaiiiiug the 
poet Philoxenus at his table, and inviting Plato 
to Sjtacuse, whom, liowevei, he afterwards 
dismissed [Plato] (Diod mu \iv xv) 
— 2 The Younger, son of the preceding, suc- 
ceeded Ills father ns tyrant of Sjuacuso, b c 
807 He was at this time under thirty years 
of age he had been brought up at his fnthei’s 
court in idleness and luxurj, and studiously 
precluded from taking nnj part m public 
affairs The ascendency which Dion, and 
thiougli lus means Plato, obtnmed for a time 
ov er his mind was undermined by flatterers and 
the companions of his pleasures Yet lus court 
was at tins tune n great place of lesort for 
philosophers and men of letters besides Plato, 
whom he induced by the most urgent entreaties 
to pay him a second visit, Aristippus of Cpene, 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, Speusippus, and others, aie 
stated to have spent some time with him at 
Syracuse , and he cultivated a fnondlj mter 
course with Archytas and the Pythagoreans of 
Magna Graecia Dion, who had been banished 
bj Dionysius, returned to Sicily in 867, at the 
head of a small foice, with the avowed object 
of dethroning Dionysius The latter was absent 
from Syracuse at the time that Dion landed in 
Sicily , but he instantly returned to Syracuse, 
where the citadel still held out for him [Diox ] 
But finding it impossible to retain his power, 
he sailed away to Italy with lus most v aluable 
property, and thus lost the sovereignty after a 
reign of twelve years, 856 Ho now repaired to 
Loon, the native city of his mother, Dons, 
where he was received m the most friendly 
manner, but he made himself tyrant of tho 
city, and is said to have treated the inhabitants 
w ith tho utmost cruelty After remaining at 
Loon ten years, he availed himself of tho 
mtonial dissensions at Syracuse to recov er jkis 
^ session of lus power in that city, 846 The 
Locniiiis took adv antage of his absence to rev olt 


against lum, and wreaked then vengeance in the 
most cruel manner on lus wife and daughters 
He continued to reign m Syracuse for the next 
three years, tiU Timoleox came to Sicily, to 
deliver the Greek cities of tho island from the 
tyrants As ho was unable to resist Timoleon 
ho surrendered the citadel into the hands of the 
latter, on condition of being allowed to depart 
in safety to Connth, 343 Here ho spent the 
remaindei of his life in a private condition 
According to some wnteis, he was reduced to 
support himself by keeping a school , others 
say, that he became one of the attendants on 
the rites of Cybele, a set of mendicant priests 
of the lowest class (Diod xvi , Plut Tvnol 
14 , Athen p 641 , Aelian, V H vi 12 , Cic 
Tuso 111 12 ) — 3 Tyrant of Heiaclea on the 
Euxine, son of Clearchus, succeeded Ins brother 
Timothens m tlie tyranny about b c 388 He 
was said to have been the mildest and justest of 
all the tyrants that had ever lived He manied 
Amastns, niece of Danus In 806 he assumed 
the title of king, and died shortly afterwards at 
tho age of fifty fiv e (Diod xvi 88, xx 70 ) 

II Ltierari/ 1 Of Halicarnassus, a cele 
brated rhetoiiciaii, came to Rome about B c 29, 
for the purpose of making himself acquainted 
with the Latin language and liter atiire He 
lived at Rome on terms of fneiidship with many 
distuiguished men, such as Q Aelius Tubero, 
and the rhetorician Caecilnis , and he remained 
m the city for twenty two years, till Ins death, 
n c 7 His prmcipal work, which he composed 
at Rome in the later period of his life, was a 
history of Rome in twenty two books, entitled 
'Poi/raiKj') ’ApxatoXoyla. It contained the Ins 
tory of Rome from the mythical times down to 
n c 204, in which y ear the history of Polybius 
begins with the Punic wars The first nine 
books alone are complete , of the tenth and 
elev enth we liav o the greater part , and of the 
remaming nine we possess nothing but frag 
ments and extracts Dionysius treated the 
early history of Rome with great minuteness 
The elev en books extant do not carry the lus 
tory beyond B c 441, so that the eleventh book 
breaks off v'ery^ soon after the decemv iral legis 
lation Tins peculiar minuteness in the early 
history, however, was in a groat measure the 
consequence of the object he had proposed to 
himself, which, ns he himself states, was to 
impress upon tho Greeks a just appreciation of 
Rome’s greatness Dionysius had no deal no 
tions about the early constitution of Rome, and 
was led nstiay by the nature of the institutions 
which he saw in lus own day , and thus makes 
innumerable mistakes in treating of the history 
of the constitution Nevertheless, he has pie 
served to us from ancient authorities much 
that IS of the greatest value to the histonau 
when other light fails altogether, and for the 
student of mythology lus work is a storehouse 
of ancient traditions — Diony sius ‘ also wiote 
various rhetorical and critical works, which 
abound with excellent remarks and criticisms 
on the works of tho classical writers of Gieece 
They show that he was a greater cntic than 
historian The followung are the extant worl s 
of this class 1 firjToptKrj, addressed to 

one Echecrates, part of whicli is certainly 
spurious 2 riepl cruvSeffecas ovopaTav, treats 
of oratorical pow er, and ou the combination of 
words accoiding to the different styles of ora 
tory 8 Tuv apxalair upiats, contains cha 
mctenstics of poets, from Homer down to 
Eunpides , of some historians, such as Hero 
dotus, Tluicydides, Plulistus, Xenophon, aud 
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Theopompus , and, lastly, of some plulosopliers 
and orators 4 Hepl rut' apxalt'tf jt-nrSpcav 
uTTopJTjpaTicrjao/, contains tiiticismson the most 
eminent Gieek orators, of winch we noiv possess 
onlv the first three sections, on Lycias, Iso 
crates, and Isaeus The otliei thiee sections 
treated of Demosthenes, Hjpendes, and Ae- 
schines , but thej are lost, with the e'rception of 
the first part of tlie fourth section, which treated 
of the oratorical power of Demosthenes 6 
’EiricTToA.?; irphs ‘Afi/Jialov, a letter to his friend 
Ammaeus, in wliicli he shows that most of the 
orations of Demosthenes had been dehveied 
before Aristotle wTote his Bhetoi tc, and conse 
quently that Demosthenes had derived no in- 
struction from Aristotle 6 ‘EviffroAi] vphs 
ri'diot' Tlotiirii tov, was wntten bj Dionjsms with 
a view of justifying the unfaiourable opinion 
which he had expressed upon Plato, and which 
Pompey had censured 7 Hepl rov OoukvSISov 
Xopaarripor Kal Tali' Xonruv rov (rvy'Ypatjieais 
lhaifidraii, was written by Dionysius at the re 
quest of lus friend Tubero, for the purpose of 
explaining more minutely what he had wntten 
on Thucydides As Dionysius in this work 
looks at the great lustonan fiom his rhetoncal 
point of view, his judgment is often unjust and 
inconect 8 ITepl rail' rov OovKvSlSov IStai 
imruv, addiessed to Ammaeus 9 Atlvapxos, 
a lerj valuable treatise on the hfe and orations 
of Dinorclms The best editions of the com 
plete w oiks of Dionj sius are by Sylbmg, Fiankf 
1686, two lols fol , repnuted at Leipzig, lODl , 
by Eeiske, Lips 1774 The History is edited 
sepal ateh by Kiessling, Lips 1870 — 2 Sui 
named Chalcus, because he advised the Athe- 
nians to coin brass money (Athen p 609) , wrote j 
rhetorical oiations, which hare penshed, and 
elegies, which are quoted by Plut Nic 5, Anst 
Bhot 111 2, Athen pp 008, 702 — 3 Of Hera 
clea, son of Theophantus was a pupil of Zeno, 
and adopted the tenets of the Stoics But m 
consequence of a most painful complaint, he 
abandoned the Stoic plulosopliy and jomed the 
Elentics, whose dootiine, that tjSoioj and the 
absence of pam was the highest good, had 
more charms for him than the austeie ethics of 
the Stoa This renunciation of his former creed 
drew upon him the nickname of nfraBefievos, 

1 1 the renegade He died uihis eightieth year, 
of voluntary starvation He wTote seveial 
works, all of which ore lost Cicero censures 
lum for hanng mixed up v eises with his prose, 
and for Ins want of elegance and refinement — 
4 Of Hagnesia, a distmguished rhetorician, 
taught in Asia between n c 79 and 77, when 
Cicero visited the East — 5 Of Miletus, one of 
the earliest Greek historians, or logograpln, and 
a contemporary of Hecataeus, wrote a history of 
Persia (fragments by C Muller, 1848) — 6 Of 
Mytilene, sumanied Scytobi achion, taught at 
Alexandria m the first century b c He wrote 
a prose work on the Argonauts, which was 
consulted by Diodorus Siculus — 7 Sumamed 
Penegetes, from his bemg the author of a 
irepiTjTTjo-js yrjs, which is still extant , pro 
bably hr ed about a d SOO The woik contains 
a description of the whole earth, derived m 
great measure from Eratosthenes, in hexameter 
verse, and is wntten in a terse and elegant 
style It enjoyed great popularity in ancient 
tunes Two translations or paraphrases of it 
were made by Homans, one by Eufus Festus 
Avienus [Avtenu^ and the other by the gram 
manan Pnscian [PbisciamisI The best edi 
tion of the original is by Bemhardy, Lips 
1828 — 8 Of Sinope, an Athenian comic poet 
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of the Middle Comedy (fragments inMcineke) — 
9 Sumamed Thrax, from Ins fathci bemg a 
Thracian, was himself a native either of Alex- 
andria or By zantium He is also called a Rho 
dian, because at one time he resided at Rhodes, 
and gave inshmctions theie He also tauglit 
I at Rome, about B c 80 He was a v ery cele- 
brated giarmnanan , but only one of his works 
has come down to us a small tieatise, en 
titled rtxvr) ypafigariicr), which became the 
basis of all subsequent grammars, and was a 
standard book in gmmm ir schools for many 
centunes (Ed Betker, in Aiiccdota Gr 1810) 
III Artists — 1 Of Argos, a statuary, flou 
nshed b c 476 — 2 Of Colophon, a painter, 
contemporary vnth Poly gnotus of Thasos, whose 
works he imitated in every respect except 
m grandeur Aristotle [Port 2) says that 
Poly gnotus painted the likenesses of men bettor 
than the originals, Pausoii made them worse, 
and Dionysius just like them (dgolovs) It 
seems from this that the pictures of Dionv sius 
were deficient in the ideal (Cf Aeliirn, V H 
IV S, Plut Tiviol SO) 

Dionysopolis (Aiovvcrov ttSXis), a town in 
Phrygia, belonging to tlih conventus jundicus 
of Apaniea, founded by Attnlus and Eumenes 
Dionysus [AtSwrros Epic Atdvvrros), the 
god of wine (originally a natuie god of all trees 
and of fruitfulness in general) He is also 
called both by the Greeks and Romans Bacchus 
(BaKxos), that is, the god w ho is wor-shipped w ith 
loud cues, which was onginally a mere epithet 
or surname of Dionysus, and does not occur 
till after the time of Herodotus His names 
Evius and Sabazins are derived from the 
cry «i/ot cra/Bo? uttered by his woishippeis (Dem 
de Coi p 313, § 260) , Bassareus from the long 
dress, called hassara, worn by his Bacchanals, 
and he is called Bronuus as the god of rev elry 
Dionysus is a deity of whom small account is 
made in Homeno story It does not appear 
that he was known to Homer as the wine god 
he IS never so spoken of , and Maron who giv es 
the wine in Od ix l')3 is priest of Apollo Ho 
IB named also in Od xxiv 74, in xi 828 (m con- 
nexion with Naxos), and m Jf xiv 325 ns hour 
of Semele , but the only precise account of him 
IS in Jf vi 133, where the ‘raving ’ Dionysus is 
represented ns flymg in terror from Ly curgus 
The eorhest nreiitioii of him as the giver of wine 
is in Hesiod [Op 616) The history of Dioiiy sua 
as generally represented in post Homeric lite 
ratuie and art, but made up of various legends 
of different origins and dates [see below], is as 
follows Dionysus was the son of Zeus and 
Semele the daughter of Cadmus of Thebes It 
was generally believed that when Semele was 
pregnant, she was persuaded by Hera, who ap- 
peared to her m disguise, to request the father 
of the gods to appear to her m the same glory 
and majesty in which he was accustomed to 
approach Ins own wife Hera Zeus uuwillmgly 
complied, and appeared to her in thunder and 
lightning Semele was ternfied and over- 
powered by the sight, and being seized by the 
flames, she gave premature birth to a child 
Zeus saved the child from the flames, sowed 
him up in his thigh, and thus preserved lum till 
he come to maturity (Others say that Hermes 
saved him ) Various epithets which are given 
to the god refer to that occurrence, such ns 
■Kvpiyrvris, firipopparpris, firiporpa^s, and ignt- 
qcna [for the probable origin of the myth see 
j below] After the birth of Dionv sus, Zens 
! eutiTistod him to Hermes, or, according to 
1 others, to Persephone or Rhea, who took the 
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child to Ino and Athamns nt Orchomcnos, and 
persuaded them to hnng him up as a girl 
Hera uas now mged on by hei jealousy to 
tlirow Ino and Athamas into a state of madness 
Zeus, m order to sai e his child, changed him 
into a ram, and carried him (or Hermes carried 
him) to the nymphs of Mt Njsa, who brought 
him up 111 a cai p, and w ere afterwards rewarded 
hj Zeus, hj hemg placed ns H jades among the 
stars Mt Nysa, from which the god was 
helieied to hare derived his name, was in 
Tliince , hut mountains of the same name are 
found m different parts of the ancient world 
where he was worshipped, and where he was 
heliei cd to litvi e mtrodueed the cultivation of 
the Mue ^Vllen he had growm up, Hera droi e 
him mad, in which state he wandered about 
through rnnouB parts of the earth Li especial 
he made a nctorious progress m the Bast, tench 
mg the inhabitants of the different countries of 
Asia the cultii ation of the i me, and introdii 
cing among them the elements of cii ihsatioii 
In'Eunpides {Biiccli 15) his progress East 
wards does not extend further than Bactna, 
but, after the conquests of Alexander, legends 
made Bacchus also reach and subjugate India 
(Diod 11 38 , Stiab p 505 , Yerg Acn n 
805) Hence he is frequently represented in 
woiks of ait as drawn bj tigers in triumph 
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tion here gn en follow s the lines of the Hymn. 
The god IS alone m the ship and the sailors arc 
alieadj dolphins below it On the monument 
of Ljsicrates there is another version Satyrs 
' liav e come to aid the god twho sits m the centre 


1 *. 









DIoU'^’bub d^u^vn b> timers (!/«»» htu toI iv tav Gi ) 


The various stones of Ins iirflictmg punishinent ! Ins mother 
on those who rejected hrm denote no doubt the j ntes were 
resistance which the spread of his worship en ; from the grave 


Dlon>8DB in vessel (Oorhard Auscrl lascnf^) 

with a lion beside him) , and they are binding 
and slajniig the pirates, and driving others into 
I the sea as dolphins After ho had thus through 
vicissitudes of suffering and. 
insult established his di 
V me nature throughout the 
world, he took Ins mother 
out of Hades, called her 
Thj one, and rose with her 
into OljTnpus (Pmd 01 

II 2!), Fi/th in 98, Diod 

III 02, IV 25 ) This myth 
of his descent to the under 
world and his return with 
lus mother was much re 
garded in the highest and 
purest form of the religion 
of Dionvsus, as symbolising 
future life and a triumph 
ov er death Tlie story was. 
localised especiallj nt Ar 
gos, w here there was an old 
tradition that Dionv sirs had 
descended to Hades by the 
unfathomable lake Alcyo 
nia, at Lema (according to 
some accounts, bavmg been 
slam by Perseus), and re 
gamed the upper w orld with 

it the same spot Hence mjstic 
celebrated aniiuallj to recall him 
In n beautiful Etruscan mirror 


countered in vanous countries [Sec D vjiascus , 
Lvcubgus , Pentileus ] A legend (which maj 
have grown out of a custom among sailors of 
wreathing their masts at certain tunes with 
V me leaves and iv j and clusters of grapes in 
honour of v intage festiv als) has been a favourite 
subject vnth poets and aitists in illustration of 
the divnne power of Dionysus He luied a ship 
which belonged to Tyrrhenian pirates to take 
him from Icaria to Naxos , but the men, instead 
of landing at Naxos, steered tow aids Asia to 
sell him there as a slave Theieupon the god 
changed the mast and oars into serpents, and 
himself mto a bon , ivj grew around the vessel, 
and the sound of flutes was heard on every side , 
the sailors were seized with madness, leaped 
mto the sea, and were metamorphosed mto 
dolphins (Horn Hymn vii , Ov Met in 682 , 
,^Apollod ui 5 , Hyg Fab 134 ) The illustra 


the youthful Dionjsus is shown rejoining his- 
motlier m the underworld, Apollo standing by 
Origin of the Worship of Dionysus — Hero- 
dotus (ii 52) speaks of Dionvsns ns a very late 
addition to the Hellenic gods, and such doubtless 
he w ns under the guise f amihnr m Greek hte- 
rature , but among the deities who had been 
identified with him and absorbed mto his 
worslup, wore old gods of the country whose 
local ntes gave nse to many of the legends 
about Dionv sus himself He represents among 
other attributes a natuie god of frmtfulness- 
and reproduction of all trees and vegetation, 
and this from a period before the vme, after- 
wards his chief gift, had been introduced mto 
Greece The deitj was a tree spirit, or a spirit 
of any other vegetable product of the earth, 
and either the tree itself or some animal re 
garded in any localitj ns the incarnation of the 
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vegetation, became sacred and received sacri- 
fices — in earlier times, even human sacrifices 
It 18 thus not easy to say ivhen the more savage 
part of the ntual of Dionysus uas a remnant 
of pnmilno Greek \yor8hip, and ■when it was 
Thracian or Oriental Of tins early Greek deity 



Phuplieos (IJacchiiB) nndlnc Somln (Setnelo) In tho nndcr 
vorld Seep 231 li (trom a mirror found at 1 ulcl ) 


of trees and vegetation incorporated into tho 
worship of DionjBUs, wo haio tho Buniinl m 
Anfeutroi SevSptnjs, oi feSeeSpoy (Plut Sr/mp 
\ 1), A wkIttis (Atlicn p 78), & dvOios (Paus 
I 81, 2) , and in archaic art the god is repre 
sonted as a rude imago, halt tree and half hu 
man The new religion of Dionjsus, which 
absorbed these old beliefs and ntes, and took 
their place alike in tho higher inj stones and 
in peasant fostnals, was domed in tho first 
instance from the Tliracians Herodotus speaks 
of the three chief dn initios of Thrace as 
Dionysus, Ares, and Artemis (= Bondis) Tho 
Thracians were notable for their strong belief 
in n future Iifo and immortality Herodotus 
(iv 94) describes the fashion among tho Gotao 
of sending messages to their god by tossing one 
of their tribesmen upon spears, that so ho 
might joumej to the other world Tins god, 
named Zalmaxis, seems to be tho same as 
Sabazius (=DionyBns), who was worshipped 
both in Tliraco and in Phrygia wnth o'giastio 
rites, partlj Phrygian and influenced bj the 
ntual of Cjbcle, and partlj Thracian, since 
tho two races were of tho same ongiii and 
there was a, near connexion in their sacred 
rites In Tliracc, ns in Phrygia, was an earlj 
home of Dionj sus , and it is probable that tho 
orgiastic dances, with cjinbals and drums, of 
Bacchantic women, vanously called Maenades, 
Tlijnadcs, or Clodones, was onginallj an in 
cantation to wake and recall tho sleeping god 
of legctatioii in the spnng time, a custom trace 
able m many other nations From Thrace the 
worship of Dionjsus — perhaps sunultaneouslj 
with the introduction of the nno, which seems 
to hai o come from Asia hlinor through Tlirnce 


into Greece — spread through Thessalj to Delphi 
At Delphi the worship of Dionjsus and his 
oraolo there were older than that of Apollo 
As deitj of the logotation of tho earth, of its 
death and reproduction, Dionysus was one of 
tho possessed the oracular 

powers which were attnbuted fiom primitive 



Iilonisus and Ampclus (tho personified \Ino) (4rom a 
marble group In tho Drlthh Museum ) 

times to earth spirits There is a conflict of 
tradition as to the clauns of Poseidon, Dionj'sus, 
and Gc-Thomis, to be the predecessors of Apollo 
in this oracle , but there is in truth no reason 
whj all three should not have been in then 
lanous periods so regarded The position 
occupied by Dionysus after tho worship of 
Apollo gained tho supremacj rather seems to 
implj that ho w as tho immediate predecessor, 
and that ho retained much of Ins old power 
there bj a sort of compiomiso (ns indeed may 
bo indicated by the account of the battle of 
Apollo with tho Pjdhon and its results) , for, 
though Apollo became tho great Delphic god, 
sole possessor of tho oracle, and reignmg at 
Delphi for nine out of tho twelve months, jet 
Dionjsus held n place only second to lum 
It 18 probable that tho orgiastic worship of 
DionjBUB, with its midnight torch revels on the 
mountains of Tlirace, of Parnassus and of 
Cithaeron, was in Boeotia, as at Delphi, handed 
on from Thrace, though it is possible that it 
may have reached Tliebos from the islands 
Bj wluchover route it arrived, it found at 
Tliebos tho local story of the birth of the earth- 
deitj, who became thereafter identified with 
Dionjsus That it was not established without 
a struggle and a victory over an older cult is 
shown in tho story of PE^THEns The theorj 
of Bacliofen is probably right ns to the origin 
of the strange legend regarding the birth of 
Dionysus from the thigh of Zeus that it is an 
expression in myth for the convade among 
primitive tnbos, tc the custom of assertmg 
Hie paternity of the father by pietonding that 
the birth pangs affected him chieflj , so that in 
this Greek mjth tho struggle between the two 
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systems of kindred and dcBccnl, tho maternal 
and tho paternal, may bo traced (Cf Acscli 
]2um 18!1, 2B8, Diet of Ant art Matrimo 
iitum) More unixirlant still from its efioct on 
literature as mlII as on reliRion is the intro 
daction of this m orsliip into Attica The men 
tion in legend of the northern domes Elcutherot 
and Icaria as tho fust stats of tho cultivation 
of the vino and the worship of its god indicate 
that tho introduction was from Bocotia Tho 
myth (which is related under Icviuob) seems 
to have ansen in explanation of tho rituals of 
tho (tscoltasmiis, or ptasant dance on Ihevvino 
skins, and tho swinging images by which the 
god of trees was iiropitiated [cf Diet of 4tit 
art OsciUaj Dionysus so worshipped was 
especially the peasant god, and tho simpler 
rites wore prostned in the wine feasts of tho 
rural Dioiiy sin [Diet of Ant sv] The rcidly 
important result was that from the custom of 
rejiresonting in snen d choruses the history of . 
tlio god, ns a In iicfactor of mankind w ho through j 
insults and Bufferings gamed his victory over 
all Greek lands, the Attic ' 
Tragedy w ns dov eloped 
as a national act of wor- 
ship to tlio god [liirt 
of Ant art 'S riigociltii] 1 
I lie my sUncB in the wor- j 
ship of Dionvsiis were, 
partlv due to the Orphic 
rites from Tlimcian and 
I’lirvgiivu cult, hut wore 
jirohahly more directly 
derived from tho Cretan 

CTromacoTnorNaxovla "<'rs1lip of DlOllV SUS Zn- 
sicilj -tiiccntnci grills Tho my tlmnl story 
tills that this doitv was 
horn from Zeus (in tin fonn of a snake) and 
Porsophono , that from the ycalousy of Hera hi 
was torn in piotos by Uio Titans, after he had in 
vain assumed many slinpoo, and Instlv llint of 
iv hull, to escape them His mangled hodv was 
huntd at Delphi, but Athene gave the heart to 
Zeus, who swallowed it and brouglit forth the 
now Dionysus, named lacchas.vrlio was nursed 
hy nymphs and satyrs, and bwung in the 
winnowing basket as a cradle, the ‘mvsliea 
vannus' of lacchus Tho story (nearly n1i in to 
thoEgvptian myth of OsiuiB, whom tho Grei ks 
identified with Dionysus) is a mvth m the firnt 
place of the death in winter and renewal m 
flpring of tho vegetation , and tho swinging of 
tho basket was the ritual by vvlucli m early 
limes it w as sought to roiiso tlio plant-life from 
its sleep , and in the second place it exprcssid 
tho belief 111 a death and a resurrection for 
both these loasons lacchus (or Dionysus) wius 
associated with Dometer and Coic (or Perso 
phone) in the mysteiies Tho notonetv of the 
ovils resulting from the worst festivals of 
Dionysus, and tho evil repute of tho Baccha 
nalia, have tended to obscure tho purer and 
more elevating yiait of tho religion, hut it is 
important not to forget it The rending of 
Dioiiy SUB Zagroiis cannot be dismissed ns merely 
the crushing of the grape, like the .Tohn Barley 
coni of English ballad it is rather tho tearing 
of the V ictims m sav age sacrifices, possibly m 
totem sacrifices , and in such sacrifices tho deity, 
or tho sacred animal (at one time a human 
sacrifice), was often slam, and the eating of the 
slaughtered victim was supposed to give to tlie 
worsluppors some of tho strength and power of 
« deity Out of some such ritual the story 
*be death of Zagreus probably arose Tlio 
" spiead westwards fiom Crete through the 



islands, and so reached Athens (Diod v 74) 
Hence perhaps tho Bavnge worship of Dionysus 
u/i-ntrifis (eater of raw flesh) at Ijcsbos, Cluos, 
and Tenedos, hctol eiiing human sacnfico to 
tho god of vines m early times, though it may 
ns probably have been denved from 1 brace or 
Phrygia for the frantic worship of tho Thracian 
or tlio Boeotian tliiasuH Imd tin same cha- 
mctenstics At Naxos his ribs were less 
barbarous, and that island, winch claimed also 
to be tho birthphiro of the god, seems to have 
passed on some of tlic ritual, including tho 
marriage of Dionysus, to Athens fSccAniADVi J 
Dionysus, or Bacchus, was introduced into the 
Roman worship tlirough Magna Graocia and 
Etruria, and wiOi nil the worst features of tho 
rites [Die/ of In/ art DnccJinnnlia), and tho 



iinino and slorv of B icclius took tho place of 
the native Italian deity of tho vintage [See 
under LiiiFn ] The animals b^m cinllv sscrod to 
Dionysus and bscrificed to him viere tho bull 
and the go it The bull held this place as 
bignifving miglit and strength in generation 
(iKissiblv also, as some thiiil .arolicoftoteinism), 
and in some way identified with him, so that 
Dionysus is called PovKfpu-s, or, ‘aureo cornu 
decoruH,' and npiiearn on coins m the slinpo of 
a bull The ram or the goat w as Bncnfieid to 
him for the same reason, as signifying to tho 
herdsmen fertility , though poets gay e as a cause 
the story that tho goat had eaten the vine 
(Anth Pat ix 7C , Ov Fast i 857, Verg 
Georif II 880 ) Tho Bcrpont w ns sacred to him 
ns being one of the xOcrioi 6eof, or gods of tho 
enitli and of tho underworld In pnmitivo art 
Dionysus was worshipped under tho rudo 
emblem of the phallus, or ns a figure partly 
tree partly man In more advanced art ho was 
represented ns a bearded man, often of dignified 
nppearniico, fully clothed m the long tumc, and 
crowned with ivy or vine, often with tho thyrsus 
in his hand, and this tyxxj reappears in late 
Hellenic and m Roman art But tho typo 
which predominated from Praxiteles onwards, 
was that of a youth, or young man, a soft and 
almost feimnine shape, with a languid expres 
Sion, nal ed, or clad only wiOi a fawn skm, and 
crowned with ivy or vino leaves common, too 
18 tho representation of tho infant Bacchus 
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'[See cut under Pnvxm i ES ] In mauj reliefs 1 quencc of wlucli lie was permitted to retain lus 
and pictures he has lus attendant troops of command (Dem dc Chcrs ) 
satyrs and nymphs, Olid IS sometimes drill! n bj , Dioscorldis Insula (AiocKopfSou Soco- 

tigcrs or panthers m allusion to lus Indian j Ira), an island off the S coast of Arabia 
conquests In the scene engraicd bolon, le The island itself ii ns unproductive, but it n as a 
presenting Dion jsus tis the guest of a mortal [commercial emponum, and the N part of the 

r island was inhabited 

by Arabian, Egyp- 
tian and Greek mer- 
chants (Ptol 1 111 22, 

17L 

Dioscorldes (Aioo-- 
KoplSrjs) 1 A dis- 
ciple of Isocrate'’ 
and a Greek gram- 
marian, nrote upon 
Homer — 2 The 
author of thirty mne 
epigrams in tlie 
Greek Anthologj , 
seems to haie lived 
m Eg 3 pt about the 
time of Ptolemy 
Euergetes — 3 Pe 
dacius or Pedanius, 
of Anazarba in Cili- 
cia, a Greek physi- 
cian, probabl} In ed 
in the second centurj 
of the Christian era 
a treatise on Matena 



Dionysus received as a guest (From Uio Combo Marbles British Museum ) 


XDici of A»t art Tukimnli] — according to 
-some of Icarius , according to others, of a sue 
•cessful poet —the god is attended bj Silenusaiid 
youtliful satjTS 

Biophuucs (Aio(}>cCj’7)s) 1 Of Jljtilcnt, n 

■distinguished Greek rhetoncian, came to Koine, 
nherc ho instructed Tih Gracchus and hccniiie 
his intimate friend After the iiuirdtr of Grac 
dins, Dioplmncs was also put l-o death (Cic 
Brut 27,104 Pint Tih Grucch 8,20)— 2 
Of Nicaea, in Bitlij-nia, in the first centu-j ii c , 
abndged the agricultural noik of Cassius 
Dionjsiub for king Deiotarus (Varr li 11 i 1, 

lof 

Biophantus (Motpatn-oi) 1 An Attic ora- 
tor and contemporan of Demosthenes, with 
whom he opposed the Haecdoniau party (Dem 
E L p 48G, § 297) 2 — Of Alexandria, a 
Greek wnter on Algebra His pencil is uii 
known but ho probabl} ought not to bo 
placed before tlio end of the iiftli cpntur\ of 
•our era Ho wrote Ariihmrtica, in thirteen 
books, of which only six arc extant, and one 
hook, Do M uUangulis Niimcris, on polygonal 
Tiuinhers These books coiilam a system of 
reasoning on numbers by the aid of general 
symbols, and w ith some use of synnliols of ope- 
latoii, it treats of tlie solution of algebraic 
■equations, doteniiiiiatc and indeterminate, 
simple, quadratic or cubic, with one unknown 

t see Diet of 4.nt art Ai Uhiiielica] Edition 
>y Bathet, 1021 , m Gennan by Schulz, 1821 
Bioplthes (AioTre/flijs) 1 A half fanatic, 
lialf impostor, who made at Athens an appa 
rently tliriving trade of oracles he was much 
satirised by the comic poets (Anstopli Dq 
1081, Vesp 380, Av 988) — 2 An Athenian 
i^eneral, fatliei of the poet Menander, was sent 
•out to the TlinicianChcrsonesua about u c 844, 
at the head of a body of Athenian settlers oi 
*t\-qpovxoi In the Cliei-sonese ho became in 
xolved in disputes with the Cardians, who were 
-supported by Plulip The latter sent a letter 
•of remonstrance to Athens and Diopithes was 
arraigned by the Macedonian party, but was 
■defended by Demosthenes in the oiation, still 
<8Xtant, on the Chersonese, u c 841, in consc 


He has left behind him 
Medica (Flfpl "TXijr ‘larpuajs), m li\ e books, a 
work of great labour and research, winch for 
many ages w os receir ed ns a standard produc- 
tion It consistsof n description of all the articles 
then used in medicine, with on account of their 
supposed X irtues The other w orks under the 
name of Dioscondos are probably spurious Best 
edition by Sprengol (Lips 1829, 1830) 

Bioscun [AtScrKopoi later At6crKovpot ) — that 
IB, sons of Zeus — the well Imomi heroes. Castor 
(Kderru'p) and Pollux or Poh deuces (noku- 
SfvKris) The two brothers were sometunes called 
CastorcB by the Eonians — According to Homer, 
they were tlio sons of Leda and Tyndareus, 
king of Lacodaomoii, and consequently blothei’s 
of Helen {II in 280, Od \i 29S1 Hence 
they are often called by the pationyunio Tgii- 
diirtdac But m later tradition they are sons 
of Zeus (Hes ap Schol ad Pmd Nem x 150 , 
Horn Hymn 16, Pmd Pi/f/i xi 94, Eur Or 
1089 , Tlicocr xxii 1) in Homei , too, Helen is 
the daugliter of Zeus [II iii 426) It is only 
in late tradition that they, like Helen, are bom 
from an egg Castor was famous for his skill 
in taming and managing horses, and Pollux for 
his skill in boxing Both had disappeared from 
the caith before the Greeks went against Troy 
Although they were buned, says Homei, yeti 
they came to life every other day, and they 
enjoyed honours like those of the gods — Ac- 
cording to another story again, Pollux and 
Helen only were children of Zeus, and Castor 
was the son of Tyndareus Hence Pollux was 
imnioitil, while Castor was subject to old ago 
and dentil like ev ery other mortal (Apollod 
ni 10, Hyg Fab 77, cf Pmd Horn x 80, 
Tlieocr xxiv 180) They were bom, nccorduig 
to different traditions, at different places such ns 
Amyclae, Mount Taygetus, oi m a small island 
near Peplinos (Pans in 20,2) — The fabulous life 
of tbeDioscun is marked by three gieat events 
1 Their expedition against Athens Tliosens 
had carried off their sistei Helen from Sparta, 
and kept her m confinement at Apludnae, under 
the supemitendence of his mother Aetlira 
"While Theseus was absent from Attica, the 
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Dioscuri murchod into Attica, and ra\agcd tlic 
countr^ lound tliL cit\ Aciidcmus repealed to 
them tluit lloloii nus kept at Aphidnao the 
Dioscuri took thexdacc hj assault, earned awaj 
their Bister Helen, and made Acthra their 
pnsoner (Plut Thi <i 41 , Annllod I c , Pans 
1 11,4, Hdt IX 7!!) 2 Their part j?i tin 

cxpcihtioii of the ii (jonauii, as thej laid 
before taken part in the Caljdonian hunt 
Dunng the \ojago of the Argonauts, it once 
happened that mIicu the heroes were de 
tamed bj a ^cllCIn(rlt storm, and OrjihtUR 
pmjod to the Saiiiothnecian goils, the stonn 
Ruddenlj Kubsided, and Rtan, apiioarcd on the 
Iliads of the Dioscuri On llieir arrnal in 
the eountrj of the Bebrjccs Pollux fought 
against \ni\cus, the gigantic son of Poseidon, 
and conquered him Dunng the Argonautie 
expedition thej foundid the toi nof Dioseunas 
Tills m\ th indicati s the connexion of the Dios 
cun with Orxihic tradition, and with the Cabin, 
whose name is joined witli theim in some in 
Bcnptions, and who are Bimilarl) Baxioiirs from 
BhipwTick [Caiiiiii , Die/ of Ant ait Cabin] 

'! Thitr battle irith the xeiii? of iitharna 
Once the Dioscuri, in coiijuiielioii witli Mas and 
Ijjnicous, the boiis of Aphareiis, had tamed . 
awaj a hi nl of oxen from Arcadia Idas ap j 
propriated the herd to hiiii‘-elf, and droic it to 
Ins home in Jlissme Tlio Diosetin then in 
xaded Alessi iie, (Iron a\va\ the tattle' of which 
the\ had been deimiesl, and much niorei in ael 
ditioii He lice un'se a war between the Dioi j 
curiaiid the Boiisof Ajilian ns wliiehwastamisl , 
oil in 'Messene or Latoma Castor the mortal, 
fell hj the liaiidB of Idas, but Pollux ah w ' 
Lxuccus, and Zeus killed Idas b\ a (lash of ' 
lightning Pollux then n turned tohis hrotla r, ' 
whom ho found bre itlnng Ins last, and he 
piaied to Zeus to 1 m' pi nnitted to die with 
iiini Zens gait him the option, either to hie 
as liih immortal son in Oil minis or to pharohin 
brother's fate and to hie alti riiateili one 
dll under the earth, and the othi i iii the 
heaienlj abodes of the gods (Pnid AV»i 
X tiO , Aiiollod 111 11, i'sotz ail Lje) A 
iiinationof the store makes the quarrel arise 
about the diiughters of Ljcippus Phoebe anil 
Hilaira, whom the brothers had earned off 
Thoi wtic therefore attacked bj Idas anil 
Ljniccns, to whom the maidens were betrothed 
(Theocr xxn 1^7, Oi J oif i 090) Accord 
mg to let another fonn of tin ston, Zi us re 
warded the attachiin nt of the twobrothem bj 
plating them uinoiig the stars as Gctinnt 
(Hig Pott Asir n 22) These heroic youths 
receiied diime lioiiourh Laconia was np 
pareiitlv the earliest home of their worship at 
bpirta, Amjclae, and Therapne thoi were 
spoeiallj honoured, w itli w ar daiicoB and games 
(Pans ill 10,11,19,11 27) but tlieltlessonians 
also clnniicd them ns gods of their countrv 
(Paus 111 20) Prom the Peloponiieso tlirir 
worship natunillj sxiread to the tireel colonies 
m Sicilj and Magna Graoeia Ihcir principal 
clmracteribtic was that of deal fftirryjpts — that is, 
iiughty helpers of man — w hence they w ere some 
times called aroKss oi araKres anil under this 
name espcciallv (which belonged to tho Cabin) 
thei were worshipped at Athens, where thei 
had a temple called avoKtiov, on the noithcm 
slope of tho Acroiiolis (Pans i 18 , Deni c 
Sfeph Lp 1125, § 81) Thej ii ore w orshipped ' 
more espocinllj ns tho protectoi-s of trai ellers hi 
sen, and their stars appeared nboio the ship ns 
^a sure sign of help (Cnllmi Lav Pall 24 , ^ 
Od i3, 2,1 12,27) a nil th w Inch IS ii ith I 


much probabihti denied from tho phenomenon 
‘St Elmo K Fire' Twin deities and twin heroes 
are toiiimon in all mi thologi it is possibly 
nght to find, us some wTiters do, nn origin for 
the Dioscuri in Indian religion Howeiei that 
niaj hi, thei Bonn tohaic boon twin gods of 
light and therefore on white horses (Pnid 
Piith 1 121,) , but thoi wore gods of tho under- 
world us well ns of the hi men, and p-esidcd 
oier changi a from darlmcss to light, and from 
de ith to life* Hence, perhaps, their general 
eharicti r of saiiours iniokt'd in bittle and in 
ship in cl Thoi were' aluo the deities espeei 
itllj iniite*et as guests nl tho J fieojenm [Dief 



rilo*curl on Palrlnar nt tlis Tliroxi-ats (1 rom a Cv 1. 

tair (1* » 


of liif B I ] On a lase fruin Caiinnis now in 
tlie British Miiseiiin thej are repri'entisl ns 
coming to hiicli a fi sst , and steini s ah’ fold o' 
punishnii Ills iiidiete d upon the inlithpit ible, 
and re wauls for kiiidli hception (lldl n 127, 
Pans 111 1(,) The arthaic simlxilsot (he twin 
gmls weri' two hi ims fjefeoio- Pint de Am 
ir 1 p C(i), two ainplior.ii often entwined 
with hiial e s, or two sLirs , and on coins the 
stars often appear alioie tho two horsemen 
Their ehstinctno drc'S i- IS the chlnmjsiiiid the 
conical cip (-lAor) which, howeii r does not 
hcein tohaio Iwlongod to them earlier tlian tho 
. tliinl eentiirj n c , when it begins to ai>pi ar on 
coins On earlie r ri’pre seiitations thei are bare 
j headeel or weir the I’d isiis This conical cap 
was Spirtan (Thm ii r)),but it docs not appear 
I will till Dioscun re celled it ho late, unless it be 
I that it was transferred to them from the Cabin 
The exiilnnation attempted was that it repre 
Bi nteel half an egg (Lucian, Dial Dear 20) 
Respecting their festii Ills see Die/ o/ hi/, arts 
Aiiace7a,l)iosctina Tin ir usual roprese ntation 



The Dlo curl (Ironi a cohi of llrutllum ofSrdccnt B C ) 

in w orks of art is that of tw o j outhf iil horsemen 
w itli tho egg shaped helmets or caps croinicd 
with stars, and with speais lu their hands — 
At Rome the worship of the Dioscuri was intro 
duced nt nn early time It had passed no doubt 
from Taientum to other parts of Italy, notably. 


DIOSCUBLVS 

lo Ltnina, wltoro llio Dio'-mri tiro roprcROilcd 
\ulk Uio Cabin on mirrors Tnscnlum Imd be 
como a Rpccml KiU of tlicir aorsihip honct in 
the battle of RcKiIlnf tbe dietator, A Poslti- 
mms, folloiving tbe custom of nno! in^ the one 
lines’ nods, during tbe battle i ms (ala tomplo to 
tlicm It wns erecUd m tlm Forum, on tbo 
R[xit IS here tbm bad boon ptasii after the battle, 
opposite tbo temple of Vistn It isaa eoiise 
crated on tbo 15tli of Juh, tiie nnmsersnrj of 
tbo battle of Regilbis Similar lud bad bemi 
giicn lotbc Locnans, at tbe battle of Sugra, 
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a plaj of Dipbilus, but tbo title of tbo Greek 
pliM IS not IciiosTii (Moincko, Fragin Com Gr) 

Sipoonns and Scyllis (Afiromoy uai ^k6k- 
Air), aonr ancient Greek sculptors, is ho are 
absaes mentioned togolbor, flourished about 
ji c 5C0 Tliei wore natucs of Crete, is hence 
tbes ssont to Sicron, ssineb ssas for a long time 
'the chief sent of Grecian art Their disciples 
Mere Tectneus and Angtlion, Loarclius of Bho 
gium, Dorsclidas and Ins brotbei Bledoii, Don 
fas, and Tbeocles, ssbo sscic all four Lacedae 
moninns Dipoenua and Scyllis nie somctiim s 
called sons of Daedalus, by ssbicb ss o are onlj 

10 understand that tlies belonged to tbo archaic 
‘ Daedalian ’ stsle of art [Daidalus] fPaus 

11 «2, ni 17, s 17, M 19 ) 

Dirac, a name of the rnriao [Eosri mdes ] 

Dirco (Afpmj), daugliter of Helios and ssife of 
Ljeus Hci slorj is lolatcd tinder Asiphios 
Her ptimslimrnt is tbo subject of the sculpture 
at Naples bj Ai'oriosiLSand Teunifaces, tailed 


and sras nfienrnrds gisen ilf the battle of 
Psdna, and again i>„aiiist tbe Cinilin (Cie 
^ J) II 2, d III r>, 11 , I'bil ir<ir 2(1) Tin 
efiuites negirded tin Dj(>M.uri as tin ir pii 
trons Fnin) tbo Tear n e ebl, the equitis 
ivinl mn jear on tbo K.tb of Julj,nl tb 
framrirdio rgitiliim in a niignifiient pniccs 
Sion on liorsebicl, from tin t( tuple of Hfnrs 
tbrougU tin main sire* of tin' ( itj, across the 
Foniin, mid In tlie t* iiipb of Castor and 
Pollux of jlrit art J giiitts] 

DlOSoflrlas f AiOfTifoepicr Aiuirxoi'pid i < 
no) an imi>orlanl toan in Colchis on tin n\»r 
Antbemuh, NW of tin I’basi*-, foiiinb d In tin 
Jlilesians, iv u a gT* it imisunim for all tin 
surrounding peopli uinbrtln Ibinians called 
S< b istopobs (Strab p -tOT Proenji ]1 G iv -1) 
DlOS-Hitron (Aiir ^incrirplrgs), a 

small Im non tin Caist* r N of 1 ptnsus^l’huc 
nil J'l) II t In* dieial iianio lasPirp 
DlOSp5IlS /AiifirroAii Annr-oAlTi/f) 1 D 
Jlagnn, tin laPr mnn of 1 In bps m Dgjpt 
J^Tiii im ] — 2 D Pnr\a, ealbd In Pliiij lo\n 
Ojijiidtim, On capital of tin Noinos Dnn polite s 
IN Lpi>er J g\pl— C A loan in Loacr llgiiit 
in On Delti HP ir "\T< mb s, in tin midst of 
maniln « — i (Liuld, L jdd), On* name gn i a In 
tlic Grce'k mid Bommi arde rs to tbo Inune of 
tilt C(.nj)lur( s — 5 A loan in I’oiitus, ongiilallj 
called Cadiiu 
Diovis fTcpiTiu] 

Dipbilus (AfifiiAer), on* eif the iinncipal AOm 
man comic poets of tbe Nea C onn dj mid a con 
temjiorarj of Ht niimii r mid Plnlimon, aim a 
luitne of Sinope He is said to liaie e xinbilcel 
100 plnjs 'J’liotigli, in point of liliie*, Dipliihm 
belonged to On ISea Coined), Ins poilrj seems 
to lime Ji.ul more of Oieclmnicterof tlioAInldle 
Tins II) sboan, ninong otber indications, bj tbe 
frequent) ivitli a Inch be clioso nn tliological 
subjects foi Ins plms, and b) Ins bringing 
on the iitagi On jioets Arclnloclius, Hijiponax, 
and Sajijilio 'lln Itommi comic poets bor 
rorcel liirgcl) from Diplnhis Tlic C'niiiia of 
Plautus lb n translation of Ins KAiiponiif j oi 
Hi 8 it/i'aro0i'I;(r/coPTfr aas tiaiislatcil In Plau- 
tus m the loit jila) of the Comma? ic/dou, find 
V as parti) folloacel by Terence iii Ins Adrljdn 
Tlio lindens of Plautus is also a trauslation of 



‘Tbo Farnesn Bull.'aliicli slioas Zctlms and 
Auipbieiu binding Dirto to tbo horns of the 
bull AnlioiX) appears in tlio bnckgiound, and 
on tbo base me lln lioinid of ZcOius, tbe 1)to 
of Ainpliioii, mid a figuiro icpre“cnting Mount 
CiOiiicion 

Dirpbys {Alptpvs Delphi), a mountain in 
Eiibe)ca 
Dis fPi i TO ] 

DIum (aToi Aieus, AinffTi'iS Malnthrin) 1 
An imjiorlinl teian m Miictdonia on tbe 
Tbe riiimtgulf, so eallcd nflci a temple of Zeus 
Here acre jdaecd tin cqucstiian statues b\ 
rj)sippus of the Macedonians alio bad fallen at 
the battle of tbe Granicus (Strab p 3J0 
Time n 7H , Arrian, i IR , Ln \li\ 7 ) — 2 
A loan III Ciialcidice in Macedonia, on tbe 
Str)moiiio gulf — 5 A loan m Euboea, not far 
from the proinonteir) Cenae um 

Divlco, tbe leiidci of tbo Hehotians in tbo 
anr against L Cassius m i) c 107, ans at the 
bend of tin* embass) sent to Jubus Caesar, 
ncarl) lift) icars later, Ji c 58, when bo aas 
about lo attacl tbo Heh ctians (Gaos B G i 13) 
Dmtiaons, an Acduan noblo and brother of 
Duinnorix, aas a a arm adbeioiit of tbo Romans 
and of Caesar, a bo, in consideration of his cn- 
troaticR, pardoned the treason of Dumnonx ni 
JI c 58 In the same year lie took tbo most 
X>rominont part among tbo Gallic chiefs in re- 
questing Caesar’s aiel against Arioi istus , bo had 



^00 DIVODURUM DOLOPE*? 

Bomc time before gonoe^en to Rome to nsl: tlic of ImMiig been gniltj of extortion m Ins pro- 
senate to interfere, but Mithontmictcss l>niing Miice, but lie acquitted (Plut Sttll ‘28, 
tins MBit bo vas tlio guest of Cicero (Caes Appian,R C i 100, Suet Jiil 19, fi'i)-— 4 Cn , 
J3 G 1 10,11 4, M 12, Cic J)iv 1 41,90) praetor urbanus 81, when tlio cause of P 
DivodfliTun (Metz), Bubsequenth Medio Qiiintiiib was tned, Cicero charges Inm uilh 
luatrici, and still later Metis or IMettis, the having acted on that occasion unjUBtlv llio 
capital of tho Medioinatriei in Gallia Belgica year after ho had Cilicia for his proMiico, C 
(Caes J? G i\ 10, Ptol ii 9,12) Malleolus was his quaestor, and tlie notorious 

Piv5na [CvDLitci] VeiTeshiskgate llolabolla not onlj tolerated 

Diyllus (A(u\\oy),au Atl enian, who wrote a the evtoitions and robberies committed bj them, 
liislon of Greece and Sicilj in tuentj six or but shared in their booty On his return to 
twentv seven boohs, fioin the seiruro of tho Rome, Dolabella was accused bj M Aomihns 
Delphic temple bv Plulomelus Tlio exact Scanrus of extortion in his province, and on that 
period at which ho floiinshed caniiot bo ascer occasion Verres deserted his nccoinphco and 
tamed, but he belongs to the ago of tho funiished the accuser with all tho nccessarv 
Ptolemies (Diod xvi 11,78, Atlieii pp 155,599) information Dolabella was condemned, and 
DobernB(A(!/37ipos),atovvuinPaconiaiu jfnee I went into exile (C\c pro Qutnt 2,8,inVerr 
donin,E otthcrivcrEehedonis(Thuc ii 98,100) 1 1 4, 15, 17, 29 ) — 5 P , tho son m law of Cicero, 
Roclmla or Dociminm (Aoxi/ifa, Aotclpaioy I whose daughter, Tullia, he married after di 
Aoifi/icuj, AoKifiTji’ds Kara Hiiiar), a town in j voicing his wife, Fabia, 51 Ho w as one of the 
Phrvgio, tliirtv two miles from Svuiuada in its most profligate men of his age, and his conduct 
neighbourhood were cilobrated marble e|unmos eansod Cicero great uneasiness On tho break 
(Strab p 497, wheio the true reading is Aoki | ing out of tho Ciiil war he joined Caesar and 
paSov, p 577) fought on his side at the battle of Pliarsaha 

D5dona (AaSanj), tho most ancient oraele in (48), in Africa (40), and in Sjiain (45) Caesai 
Greece, was situated in Epirus, in the vallev of raised him to the consulsliip in t4, notwitli 
the TchnracoLxtza abont eleven mihs SW of standing the opixisition of Antonj After the 
the town and lake of Jaimia (the ancient L murder of Caesar, he forthwith joined tho 
Pambotis) This site was established ml87Cbj assassins of his iKiiefactor, but when Antony 
M Carapanos, who eveav ated the foundations gave him tho province of Svuia, with the com- 
of the temple and its eiielosure, and found j uiand against the Parthinns, all his rejiubhean 
numerous inscribed votive tablets The place enthuBiasiii disapiKaiod at once On his way 
itgrees with Hesiod’s description of it as a land ' to his provine-eho plundered thocitu sof Greece 
of col nficlds and pastures (Hes np Schol ad and Asia Minor, and at bmvnia he murdered 
Soph Track 1167) The oracle was founded Trebomus, who had boon appointed bj tho 
by tho Pclasgians, luid was dedicated to Zeus ^ senate proconsul of Asia When his proceed 
Tho responses of tho oraolo were given from mgs became Known at Rome, he was declared a 
loftv oaks 01 beech trees, probably fiom a grovo , public enemy , and Cassins, who had received 
consisting of these tiees Tho wall of tho god . byna from the senate, marched against him 
was declared by the wind msthng through the j Dolabella throw himself into Laodicfa, which 
■treea, and m order to render tho sounds more | was besieged by Cassius, who at h nglh sue 
•distinct, brazen vessels were suspended on the ceeded in taking it Dolabella, in order not 
branches of tho trees, which being set in j to fall into the hands of his (iieimes orilered 
motion by the wind came in contact with one ' one of Ins soldiers to kill him, 49 (Index to 
another Tlieso sounds were iii early times i Ciccro , Dio Cass xh 40, xhi 29, xliii 51, xhv 
intcqireted by men, but aftei viirds, when the • 22, \lvii 29, Appiaii, R C iii 9,7-26) 
worship of Diono became eoiiiicctod with that j DSlIche (AoMxv) 1 The ancient name of 
of Zeus, by two or tliree aged women, who were the island Icuies — 2 A town in The-^salv on 
called ire AeidSEj or tt/Acioi, boenu*'e pigeons were tho W slope of Olvmpus (Pol xxvnii 11, Liv 
said to have brought the coraniaiid to found the xlii 59) — 3 A town in Commageiie, between 
■oracle Tlierewcre, however, also priests, called Zeupiia and Gemianicia, also called Dohchenc, 
■Selli 01 Hclh, who had tho management of the celebrated for the worship of Jupiter Do- 
temple (Jl XVI 233, Od XIV 327, mx 29G, hchenus, vvliieh seems to have been brought to 
Hdt 11 52, Deni Mcid p 5S1, § 59, i’ L p Romo bv SvTian artisans in the second century 
437, § 299, Strab pp 329,402, Pans x 12, 5,' vn (OIL iii 1201, ix 918) — 4 Or Duhchiuin 
Plut Phacdr p 244 n ) The oracle of Dodona [EcuisadesJ 

had less influence in historical timesthanin tho . Dolichisto (AoAixftrTTi Kalava), an island 
heroic age It was chiefly consulted by the off tho coast of Lycia, opjiosite tho luoinontory 
neighboiiniig tnbes, the Aetohans, Acariia- Ghimaera (Ptol v 3) 

mans, and Epirots, and by those who would not DoUoneG (AoAforej), a Polasgic people m My- 
go to Delphi on account of its putiahty fortlie ' sia, who dwelt between tlio rivers Aesopus and 
Dorians In n c 219, the temple was dcstioycd j Rhyndacus, near Cvzicus, which was called 
by tho Aetohans, and the sacred oal scut dowui after them Dohonis fStrab p 575) 

But the town continued to exist, and vve hear | Bolon (a6\o}v), a Trojan, sent by night tospy 
of a bishop of Dodona in tho council of the Grecian camp, was taken prisoner by 
Ephesus [Diet of Ant art Oraculum'] In Ody sseus and Diomedos, compelled to give intel 
H 11 760 a Thessalian Dodona is mentioned ligeiico respecting the 'Trojans, and then slam 
Dolabella, Cornelius 1 P , consul n c 283, by Diomedes The tenth book of the Hiad was 
conquered the Scnoiies (Eutrop ii 0 , Appian, therefore called Ao\uveta or Ao\avo(povla. 

Gall 11) — 2 Cn , cnnile aedile 106, in winch' Dolonci (AifAcy/coi), a Thracian people in the 
year ho and his colleague. Sex Julius Caesar, ’ Thracian Chersonesus 

had the Hccijra of Terence performed at the j Dolopes (AifAoTrEj), a poweifiil jycoplo in 
festival of the Megalesiu In 159 he was consul Tliessaly, dwelt on the Enipeus, and fought be 
(Liv xl 42, xli 5) — 3 Cn , a partisan of Sulla, ' fore Troy (Horn II ix 484) At a later tune 
by whom ho was made consul, 81 He after | tliey dwelt at tho foot of Mt Pindus, and tlieir 
wards received Macedonia for his pronnee In , countiy , called Dolopia (AoAoTria), was reckoned 
' -77 he was accused by tho young Julius Caesar port of Epirus [Thessillv] 



DOmTLV 

Domitla 1 Sister of Cn Domitms Alicno 
barbxis [AxiiiNon vnnus, No 10], and consc 
quentlj an aunt of the empeior Isero Sbexxns 
the Mifo of Crispus Passitnus, and was mur- 
dered in her old age by Nero,i\lio wished to get 
possession of her propoity — 2 Lepida, sister of 
the preceding, wife of M Vnleiius Messaln 
Barbatus, and mother of Messaliiin, iias put to 
death b\ Claudius nt the instigation of Agrip 
pinn — 3 Longlna, daughter of Domitius Coi 
bulo M as first married to L Laniin Aemilianus, 
and nttcniardb to the empcroi Bonutian In 
consequence of her ndulteious intercourse mth 
Pans, an actor, Domitian repudiated her, but 
was nfteraards reconciled to liei She was 
pnvj to Doniitiaii's murder 

Bonutia Gens, plebeian, was dinded into the 
two illnstnous families of AiiENOBAitBbs and 
CXLXTNUS 

DonutTanuB, oriiitli his full name, T Flavins 
Domitianus Augnstus, Homan cmpcior ad 
81-91), was the j oiingcr son of Vespasian and w as 
bom at Eoine, \ d 61 "Wlien Vespasian was 
proclaimed emperor bj the legions m the E 
(C9), Doinitiiui,avlio nas then atRoine, narrowlj 
escaped being murdered bi Vitellius, and con 
cealed himself until thoiiclorj of Ins father’s 
jmrti was decided After the fall of Vitellius, 
Domitian was proclaimed Caesar, and obtained 
the goa eminent of the cit} till the return of his 
father In this short time ho ga\ e full proofs of 
his sanguinary and licentious temper \ espa 
Sinn cntnisted Domitian with no public affaii-s, 
and during the ten years of liis reign (09-79), 
he hied as a prnate person on an estate near 
the Alban Mount, surrounded by a number 
of courtesans, and devoting a great part of his 
time to the composition of jioetry and the reci 
tntion of Ins pioductions During the reign of 
his brother Titus (79-81), ho Mas also not 
nlloMcd to take ana part in public affairs On 
the death of Titus (81), Mhicli was in all pro 
bability the Mork of Domitian, he Mas pro 
claimed emperor ba the soldiers During the 
first few years of his reign ho kept a strict 
suponntondeneo oyer tho goyemors of pro 
yances, enacted sey eral useful laws, endeay oured 
to correct the licentious conduct of tho higher 
classes, and though he indulged his oivn pas 
Bions, his goyemmeut yvas much better than 
had been expected But liis conduct mbs soon 
changed for the yvorse His wars Mere mostly 
unfortunate, and Ins yvant of success both 
yvounded Ins y anity and excited Ins fears, and 
thus led him to delight in tho misfortunes 
and Buffcnngi, of others In 83 he undertook 
an expedition against the Chatti, yyhich yyos 
attended m itli no result, though on his return to 
Romo in the folloMing yeai, he celebrated a 
tmimph, and assumed the name of Gennanicus 
In 85 Agncola, yvhose success and merits ex 
cited his jealousy. Mas recalled to Rome 
[Aoktcola ] From 8G to 90 he had to carry on 
yvar Muth Dccobalus and the Dacians, y\ho dc 
featod the Roman armies, and nt length com 

E oiled Domitian to purcliasc peace on yeiy 
umiliating terms rDncniALUS ] It was after 
the Dacian Mar especially that he gave full syvay 
to Ins croelty and tyTanny No man of distinc 
tion was safe unless ho would degrade lumself 
to flatter the tyrant The silent fear yvhich 
prey ailed m Rome and Italy during tho latter 
years of Domitian’s reign are briefly but 
forcibly described by Tacitus in the introduc 
tion to his Life of Agncola, and Ins y ices and 
tyranny are exposed in the strongest colours by 
the withenng satire of Juvenal All the philo 
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Bophers who lued at Rome were expeUed 
Chnstian ymters attribute to him n persecution 
of the Christians likewise, but there is some 
doubt upon the matter , and the belief seems to 
haye aiisen from the stnetness yyith which he 
exacted the tribute from the Jew s, and m hich may 
hay e caused much suffenngto the Chnstions also 
Many conspiracies had been formed against his 
life, and at length three officeis of Ins court 
assisted by Domitia, the emperor’s m ife, had him 



Domitian Homan Emperor A o 81 ‘V 
Obr head of Domitian IMP CAES DO’Nnx AVG 
GERM P T POTEST Mil rer figure of ill 
ncr\a \rith legend IMP \MI COS Mil Ch\8 PPP^ 
(i Porpotuua) 

murdered by Stepbanus, a freedman, on the 18th 
of September, 9G (Tac Sisf in , ly , Agnc 
39-45 , Suet Doin , Dio Cass Ivi , Ivii r 
Juyenal ) 

Donutilla, Flavia 1 The first wife of Ves- 
pasian, and mother of Titns, Domitian, and 
Domitilla — 2 Daughter of Vespasian, married 
to her cousin Flavins Clemens, and condemned 
with him on a charge of ‘ atheism ’ and ‘ Juda 
ising’ — that 18 , Cliristianity (Suet Bom 18, 
Dio Cass bcvii 14) Her tomb exists m tlir 
catacombs at Rome — ‘ Coemitenmn Domitillae- 
[See Diet of Christ Biogr art Bomitilla ] 
Domitius Afer [Afeb ] 

Domitius Corbulo [Corbulo ] 

Domitius Marsus [Maesus] 

Domitius Dlpianns [Ulplvxus] 

Domua, Julia, of Emesa, m as boni of humbrs' 
parents, and married the emperor Septimius 
Severus, when bo was in a priy ate station She 
was beautiful and profligate, but nt the sami 
time gifted yvith strong powers of mmd, and 
fond of literature and of the society of literaiy 
men She bad great influence over her bus 
band, and aftei liis death yyas entrusted by her 
son Cnracalla yvitb the ndmmistration of the 
most important affairs of state After the 
murder of Caracalla, she was nt first loudly 
treated by Mnermus , but hnvmg incnned the- 
suspicions of Maennus, and being commanded! 
to quit Antioch, she put an end to her own bfe 
by voluntary starvation, ad 217 (Fit Sept 
Sever, Cara call , and Macim , Dio Cass- 
Ixxiy 8, Ixxv 16, Ixxvu 2-18, kxxyaii 23 ) 
Douatus, Aelius 1 A celebinted gram 
mnnnn, who tnnght nt Rome in the middle of 
the fourth century, and yvas the preceptor of 
Saint Jerome His most famous yvork is a 
system of Latin Grammar, wlucli has formed 
the groundwork of most elementary treatises 
upon the same subject, from his oyvn time to' 
the present day It 1 ins been usually published 
111 the form of two separate tracts 1 Ars s. 
Editio Fnma, de htens, sijllahis, pedtbus, et 
ionw, 2 Editio Secunda, de octo partibiis- 
oratioms, to yvhich are commonly annexed 
Be barbansmo, Be soloecismo, Be cetens 
Vitus, Be vietaplasmo , Be schemahbus , 
Be tropis, but m the edition of Lindemann 
(m Corpus Gramm Batin Lips 1831) these 
are all combined under one general title, Bonati 
Ars Grammatica tribus lihris comprehensa 
We also possess introductions (enarrationes) 
and scholia, by Donatns, to five out of the sii 
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plays of Terence, those to the Hcaidontimoru 
mcnos having been lost. Ed by Eeiflerscheid, 
18G0 Donatus ivas also the author of a com- 
mentary on the Oeorgics and Aeneul, often 
quoted by Servius, but with no approbation 
Tlie preface and introduction aie extant (ed E 
Wolfflm) [The Life of Virgil prefixed to the 
commentary of Donatus was chiefly deiived 
from Suetonius, Dc Fir ilbistj ,-n hose materials 
were furnished by Asoonius, L Varius, and 
hleliBSUs It is of great value, tliough it has 
many mediaeval interpolations] — 2 Tihenus 
'Claudius Donatus, towards the end of the 
fourth centurj was the author of a commentary 
on the -lenciff uhicli smvives, but is of small 
value Ed by Eeiifeischeid, 18G0 

Donusa or Donusia (Aovovcla Aoyovcrtos 
Stenosci), one of the smaller Spoiades m the 
Aegaean sea, S of Na.vos, subject to the 
Rhodians in earb times It pioduced green 
marble, whence Viigil (Aen in 12'i) calls the 
island vvnchs Under the emperors it was used 
as a place of banishment (Tac i.nii n 30) 
Dora, Dorus, Dorum (ra Aupa, Aupos Aa> 
piTTis), called Dor in the 0 T , the most 
southerly town of Phoemcia on the coast, on a 
hmd of peninsula at the loot of lit Carmel 
Under the Seleucidae it was a stiong fortress, 
nnd ivas included in Coele Syria It subse 
quently fell mto decay, but n as restored and 
again made a fortified place by the Roman 
general Gahmins (Jos Ant xiv 4,4) 

Dorleus {Aupttis) 1 Eldest son of Ana\an 
.drides, king of Sparta, bj his first wfe, was, 
howei er, bom after the son of tlie second mar 
nage, Cleomeiies, and therefore excluded from 
the immediate succession [A^A■^-\^DRU)E6] 
On the accession of Cleomenes to tlio throne, 
Dorieus left Sparta to establish for himself a 
kmgdom elsewhere He led his colony fiist to 
Libya , but, dnien away thence, he passed o\er 
to Eryx in Sicily, where he fell in a battle with 
the Egestaeans and Carthaginians, about b c 
C08 (Hdt \ 41-00, Diod n 23, Pans in 
IG, 4) — 2 Son of Diagoras of Rhodes [Dia- 
GOBAs], was celebrated for his % ictones m aU 
the great Grecian games He settled in Thuni, 
and fiom this place, after the defeat of the 
Athenians at Syiacuse, he led thirtj galleys to 
the aid of the Spartan cause in Greece, b c 412 
He continued to take an actne part in the war 
till 407, when he was captuied by the Athenians , 
but the people, in admiration of his size and 
beauty, dismissed him without a lansom He 
is said at a later time to have been put to death 
bj the Spartans (Thuc viii 35, 44, Xen 
Sell 1 Ij^ 5 ) 

Doruuaclius (Aoplfiaxos), a natue of Tri 
chonium in Aetolia, led a band of fieebooters 
to plunder Messenia m b c 221, and fought 
against that coimtry during the two following 
years In 220 he was chosen general of the 
Aetohans, and m an invasion of Epirus do 
stroyed the temple of Dodona In 211 he made 
a treaty with the Romans against Philip (Pol 
IV 8-19, V 1-17, IX 42, -xviii 37 , Liv xxvi 24 ) 
Dons (Aaipfs) 1 Daughter of Oceanus and 
Thetis, wife of her brother Nereus, and mother 
of the Nereides The Latin poets sometimes 
use the name of this divinity for the sea itself 
(Verg Eclog x 6) — 2 One of the Nereides, 
daughter of the preceding 

Dons (ASpis) 1 A small and mountainous 
country m Greece, formerly called Dryopis 
(Apvoirls), was bounded by Thessaly on the N , 
by Aetolia on the W , bj Loons on the S , and 
by Pliocis on the E It contamed four towns 
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— Bourn, Citinium, Erineus, and Pindus — which 
formed the Donan tetrapohs Tliese towns 
ne\er attained any consequence, and m the 
time of the Romans were in ruins, but the 
counti-y IS of importance as the home of the 
Doniuis {Awpieis Dores), one of the gi-ent 
Hellenic races, who claimed descent from the 
mythical Dorus [Dorus ] Tlie Dorians, how 
e^ er, had not always dwelt in this land Hero 
dotus relates (i 5b), that thev first inhabited 
Phthiotis m the time of Deucalion , that next, 
under Dorus, they inhabited Histiaeotis at the 
foot of Ossa and Olympus , that, expelled from 
thence by the Cadineans, they settled on Sit 
Pmdus , and that thej subsequently took up 
their abode in Prjopis, afterw aids called Dons 
Their fifth and last migration was to Pelopon 
nesus, which tliej conqueied, according to 
tradition, eighty jeais after the Trojan war 
It was related that Aegimius, the king of the 
Donans, had been driven from Ins dominions 
by the Lapithae, but was reinstated by Heia 
cles , that the children of Heracles hence took 
refuge in this land when they had been ox 
polled from Peloponnesus , and that it was to 
restore them to their rights tluit the Donans 
inr aded Peloponnesus Accordinglv, the con 
quest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians is usually 
called the Return of the Heraclidae, under 
winch story probably lies tlie fact that the 
Dorians were aided bj the Aetohans in the 
conquest of Peloponnesus [See HFRACUDru ] 
— The Dorians were du ided into tluee tribes 
the Hylleis ( TAAeis), Pamphyh {Udfiipv\oi), 
and Dymanes (Avfiayes) The first derived 
their name traditionally from Hjllus, son of 
Heracles, the last two, from Pamphylus and 
Dymas, sons of Aegimius It is probable that 
the name Pamphyh denoted a tribe made up 
of a number of scattered elements [Diet of 
Ant art Tnhus] The Dorians were the 
rulmg class throughout Peloiioniiesus , tlie old 
inhabitants weie reduced to slaiery, oi became 
subjects of the Donans under the name of 
Fcnocct (UeploiKoi) (Diet of Aniiq art 
Ferioeci ) — 2 A distnct in Asia Jlinor consist- 
ing of the Dorian settlements on the coast of 
Cana and the neighbounng islands Six of 
these towns formed a league, called tlie Donan 
hexapoliB, consistmg of Liiidus, laiysus, and 
Comlrus m tlie island of Rhodes, the island 
Cos, and Cnidus and Hahcaniassus on the 
mamlnnd There were also other Dorian 
settlements in the neighbourhood, but they 
were nei er admitted to the league Tlie mem- 
bers of the hexapohs were accustomed to cele 
brate a festival wiUi games on the Tnopiau 
promontory near Cmdus, in honour of the 
Triopian Apollo , the pnzes in those games 
were brazen tripods, winch the a iCtors had to 
dedicate in the temple of Apollo , and Halicar- 
nassus was struck out of the league, because 
one of her citizens earned tlie tripod to his house 
instead of leavmg it m the temple The hexa 
polls thus became a pentapohs (Hdt i 144 ) 
Doriscus [AoplffKos), a town in Thrace at the 
mouth of the Hebrus, in the midst of an ex 
tensive plain of tlie same name, where Xerxes 
reviewed his vast forces (Hdt i 98) 

Dorso, C Pahlus, greatly distinguished him 
self when the Capitol was besieged by the 
Gauls, B c 890 The Fabian gens was accus 
tomed to celebrate a sacrifice at a fixed tune 
on the Quinnal lull, and accordingly, at the 
appointed time, C Dorso, who was then a 
joung man, descended from the Capitol, carry- 
ing the sacred things m his hands, passed in 
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safety through the enemy’s posts, and, after 
performing the sacnfice, returned in safety to 
the Capitol (Ln i 46, 52 , Val Max i 1, 11 ) 
Doras (AcSpos), the mytlncal ancestor of the 
Dorians, is described either ns a son of Hellen 
and the nymph Orsels, and a brotlier of Xnthus 
and Aeolus, or as a son of Apollo and Plitlnn, 
and a brother of Laodocus and Polyiioetes 
(Hdt 1 56, Diod iv 87, 68, Apollod i 7) 
Dorylaenm (Aopvhawt' Aopv\atvs JJsh- 
ShcJir), a town m Phrygia Epictetus, on the 
nver iliymbns, with warm baths which are 
used at the present day, important under the 
Eomnns ns the place from which the roads 
diierged to Pessinus, Iconium, and Apaniea 
(Strab p 57G,'Athen p 48) 

Dosiadas ^AcixndSar), of Ehodes, the author 
of two poems in the Greek Anthology, the 
verses of wliicli are so arranged that each potni 
;prcsents the profile of an altar 

Doslthens (Aojo-ffifor), sumamed Magister, a 
Greek grommannii, taught at Eoiiie about 
A n 207 He has left behind him a work 
entitled 'Epfiiji'ev/mra, of which the first and 
second books contam a Greek grammar written 
in Latin, and Greek-Latin and Latin Greek 
glossaries The third book, nliich is the most 
important, contains translations from Latin 
authors mto Greek, and vicr versii and has 
been published bj Bockuig, Bonn, 1832 
DosEenntiB FaDlus, or Lorsennusr an an 
cient Latin comic dramatist, censured by 
Horace (Ejp ii 1 173) on account of the evag 
gerated buffoonery of liis chanicters It 
appears that tlic name Dosseiimis (like that of 
Macchvs) was appropriated to one of the 
standard characters in the Atellane faicts 
Hence some ha\c supposed that Dossennus in 
Horace is not the name of a real person 
Dotium {Adrioy Awrievs), a town and plain 
m Tlicssaly S of Mt Ossa, on the lake Bobeis 
(Strab pp 01, 442) 

Lrabescus (Apd/SijcrKor, also Apdflio-Kos), a 
toivn in Edonis in Macedonia, on the Stmnon 
(Time 1 103,1V 102, Strab p 831) 

Dracknon (ApaKavov), a town and promon 
•tory in the island Icana 

Draco (Apebros'), the autlioi of the first 
written code of laws at Athens, which were 
called Befffxol, as distinguished from the vo/ioi 
of Solon — that is to say, ho adopted the custo- 
mary penalties which had usually been in 
fheted by archons, and stereotyped them by 
committing them to WTiting, hence the seienty 
belonged to the times rather than to the man 
In this code he affixed the penalty of death to 
almost all crimes — to petty thefts, for instance, 
as well as to sacnlego and murder — which gaie 
■occasion to the remark that his law s were written 
not in ink, but m blood (Demades rtp Pint Sol 
17) We are told that he himself defended this 
extreme harshness by sayangthnt small offences 
•deserved death, and that he knew no severer 
punishment for great ones His legislation is 
placed m B G 621 Aftei the legislation of 
Solon (594), most of the laws of Draco fell into 
disuse, but some of them weie still in force at 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, ns for 
instance the law whicli permitted the injured 
husband to slay the adulterer, if taken in the 
net (Pans ix 86, 4 , Dem c Aristocr p 037, 
•§ 64 ) In fact the laws of Draco on homicide 
generally seem to have been incorporated in 
"the subsequent legislation (see Diet of Ant 
^rt. Phonos) But a much greater impoitance 
■than that of a mere codifier of criminal law is 
assigned to Draco in Aristotle’s recently dis 
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covered ’Adiji'afaifiiroAiTefa, where we are told 
that Draco was a political reformer and the 
author of much of the constitution hitherto 
ascribed to Solon especially that he created 
the senate of 400, established a property quali- 
fication, and gave a more definite shape to the 
Ecclesia If this passage is both genuine and 
authentic there is some difficulty m reconcihng 
it with Aristotle’s statements in the Politics 
that Draco did not meddle with the constitu 
tion It may be that the germs of these 
political institutions already existed and weie 
more clearly defined by Draco (Anstot Pol 
11 12, 18 =p 1274, Phet ii 25, ’Afl ttoX 4, 
Pans IV 80, Pint Sol 17, Gell vi 18) 
Dracontlus, Blosslus Aemilius, a Cliristian 
poet of Carthage wrote in the fifth century 
\D (1) De LaudifmsDef in three books, (2) a 
collection of short mythological epics, (3) an 
elegiac poem called Satisfacho, an apology to 
the "Vandal king Gunthamund (a d 484-496) 
for having praised one of his enennes His 
\ erses are framed on classical models, but are 
often too rhetorical It is thought that the 
Orcsits tiagocdia, written in similar style, 
18 also the work of Dracontius (Tins is edited 
by M ihly, Lips 1806 ) Ed by B ihrens. Poet 
Lat Mtn , by Von Duhm, 1878 

Draugiana (ApayyiatA) Sedjestun), a part 
of Anana, wasboundedby Gediosia, Carmania, 
A.rachosia, and Ana It sometimes formed a 
separate satiapv, but was more usually united 
to the satrapies either of Arnchosia or of 
Gedrosia, oi of Ana The chief product of the 
country was tin the chief mer was the 
Erymanthus oi Enmandnis (Htlmend or 
Hindmcnd) LitheN of the country dwelt the 
Drangae {Apiyyai),av, ai like people, fiom whom 
the proiince derived its name tlieir capital 
was Prophthasia The Zarangae, Sarangae, or 
Diirandae, who are also mentioned as mhalnt- 
auts of the couiiti'y, aie probably only other 
forms of the name Drangae The .^mspae 
inhabited the S part [Abiaspae ] 
Draudacom (Daidasso), a fortiess of the 
Penestae in Greek Hlyma (Li\ \hii 19) 
Dravus (Diave), a tiibutary of the Danube, 
nses m the Hone Alps near Aguntnm, flows 
through Noncimi and Pannonia, and, alter 
receiviHg the Munus (Muhr), falls into the 
Danube E of Mursa (Esscck) (Strab p 314, 
Plin 111 189) 

Drecanum [ApsKavov) a piomontoi'y on the 
"W side of the island Cos 
Drepanius, Latinus Pacatus, a fnend of 
Ausonius, and a conespondent of Symmachus, 
delivered a panegync on the emperor Theo- 
dosius, A n 891, after the victory of the latter 
01 er Maxmius It is the eleventh in the col- 
lection of the Panegiji ici Vetcres 
Drepaniun (Apevrayoy Apeiraveuy), that is, a 
sickle 1 Also Drepaua (rd Apeirovo), more 
rarely Drepaae {Tragiani), a seaport town m 
the H \V comer of Sicily, so called because the 
land on which it was built was in the form of a 
sickle It was founded by the Carthaginian 
Hamiloar, at the commencement of the first 
Punic war, and was one of the chief naval 
stations of the Caithagimans , it was the 
attempt of Hanno to effect its lehef that 
brought on the battle of Aegates Lisulae (Pol 
1 41-51, Lii vxviii 41) Uiidei the Romans 
it was an important commercial town It was 
heie that Anchises died, according to Virgil 
(Cic Fen* 11 17 , Ptol 111 4 j Verg Aen in 
707, V 24 , Diony s i 52 ) — 2 A promontory m 
Achaia [Ehiuu] — 3 The ancient name of 
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Concvn \ — 1 Also Drep&nc, a n in BithjTiin, 

on the Sinus Astaconus, the birthxilace of 
Helena, mother of ConBtantino the Great, in 
wliose iionour it was called Hclenopolis, and 
madeanimportantplacc In its iieiglihourhood 
were medicinal haths, which Constantino the 
Great frequentlj used in the latterpart of hislifc 
Brepsa (Apetpa, also "'ASpaij/a, Adpaipa, 
Apdtl>aKa Andcrah or Indcrah), a town in the 
NE of Bactnana, on the frontiers of Sojjdiana 
Drilao (ApfAoi), a brave people m Pontim, 
near Traperns (Xen Anah v 2, 14) 

Brilon, a nver in Illyricum, flow s into the 
Adriatic near Lissus (Strah p 'HO) 

Bromichactos (Apopixafnjs), kinf; of the Go 
tne, took Lv simachus pnsoiier [L\ sim vchus ] 
Bromos Achilleus [AcniLLrus Dnovtos ] 
Bmentla (Durnncf'), a lai-ge and rapid nver 
in Gallia Narhonensis, nses in the Alps, and 
flows into the Rhone near Avcnio {Avignon) 
Briina {Brume), a nver in Gallia Narboiien 
SIS, rises in the Alps at 31 Gemvro, near 
Bria iQon, and flows into the Rhone S of 
Valencia (Ffi/oicc) (Liv ■v\i 31, Stnib p20l, 
Sil It HI 478) 

Brnsilla 1 Livia, mother of the emperor 
Tibenus and vnfo of Augustus [Lrviv J— 2 
Daughter of Germanicus and Agnppma, mar 
ned first to L Cassnis Longinus, and after 
wards to 31 Acmilius Lepidns, but sho lived 
in incoBtuouB intercourse with her brother 
Caligula, whose passion for her cveteded all 
bounds On her death, in v n *18, he tom 
inanded that sho should bo vrorshipptd, bj the 
name Pautliea, with the same lionours no 
Venus (Tac Ann vi 15, Suet Cal 21, Dio 
Cass liv 11 ) — 3 Daughtoi of Hcrodes Agnppa 
I , king of the Jews, mnrnod first Azirus, King 
of Emesa, wJiotn sho divorced, and secondly 
Pelts, the procurator of Tudea Sho w ns pro 
sent when St Paul preached before rdis in 
AD 00 (Jos An( SIS 7) Tacitus {Hiat v 0) 
speaks of Dnisilla the wife of Felix ns being 
grand-daughter of Antony and Cloop ttra, pro 
bablj daughter of Julia Some reconcile this 
vnth Josephus by supposing two Drusillas wives 
of Fells (cf Suet Gland 28) 

BrUsus, the name of a distinguished family 
of the Liv la gens It is said tliat one of the 
Liv 11 acquired the cognomen Drusus for bun 
self and Ins descendants by liaving shun m 
close combat one Drnusus, a Gbvllic chieftain 
(Snot Tib 8) — 1 M Livius Brusus, tribune 
of the plebs wuth C Gracchus, ii c 122 Ho 
was a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, and 
after putting Ins veto upon the laws proposed by 
Gracchus, he brought forward almost the very 
same measures, m order to gam populanty for 
the optimates He proposed to release from 
rent those who received land under the law of 
Gracchus , to declare their allotments inalicn 
able, and to plant twelve colonies Tlicse 
laws were passed, and the people did not re 
elect Gracchus ns tribune The success of his 
measures earned for him the designation 
patromis senaius Drusus was consul 112, 
obtained Macedonia as his provmce, and con 
quered the Bcordisci (Appian, B O i 23 , Plut 
C Giaccli 8-11, Liv hp 08) — 2 M Livius 
Brusus, son of No 1, an eloquent orator, and a 
man of great energy and ability He was 
tribune of the plebs, 91, in the consulship of L 
Mnrcius Philippus and Sex Julius Caesar 
Although, like his father, ho belonged to the 
nnstocratical party, he meditated the most 
extensive and orgamo changes in the Roman 
state To relieve the people and to reform the 
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constitution hi proposed to increase the 
largesses of corn, to reserve all the undistn 
bntod land in Italy and Sicily for colonics of 
citizens, to tnl o away the oflice of jurvmen 
from the iquestnan order, and lastly he pledged 
himself to give the Roman franchise to the 
Italian allies Neitlier the senate nor the 

fquitob were satisfifd with the judicial 
reform, though he tried to content the latter 
bv proposing that 300 cquites should bo added 
to tlio senate Tlie Roman populace also were 
opposed to the Roman franchise being given to 
the Latins and the Socii, which measure, 
though not vet fonnally proposed by Drusus, 
was known to bo intended Tlio senate per 
ceiving the dissatisfaction of all parties, voted 
that all the laws of Dnisus, being earned 
against the auspices, wenj null and void 
from the beginning Shortly after, as Drusus 
wuH entering the hall of his own house, he 
was slabbed, and died a few hours afterwards 
The assassin was never discovered, and no 
attempts wen made to discover him Caepio 
and Philippus were both suspected of havuiig 
Biibomed the crime , but Cicero attributes it to 
Q Vnriu-. Tlio death of Drusus destroyed 
the hopes of the ^ocii, and was thus nnmedi 
ntely follow rd bv the Social war, which his 
jiohey woiildliaveavi rted (Appian, R C i 85, 
Cic dr Or 1 25, Liv Bp 71, Diod xxxvii 
10) — 3 Living Bmsns Clandianns, father of 
Liv 111 , who was the mother of the emperor 
Tibenus He was one of the gens Claudia, and 
was adopted bv a Liviiis Drusus It wiu> 
through this adoption that the Drusi liecamc 
connoeted with the inipcriel family The 
fatlnr of Livia, after the death of Caesar, 
espoused the cause of Bnitus and Cassius, and, 
after the battle of Philippi (42), being pro- 
Bcnbed by the conquerors, ho Inlled himself in 
his toiit-^ Claudius Brusus Nero, commonly 
calhd bv the modenis Brusus Senior, to 
distinguish him from Xo 5, was the son of Tib 
Claudius Nero and Livia, and y oungor brother 
of tlio emperor Tibenus He was liom in the 
house of Augustus three months after the 
inamago of Lina and Augustus, 88 Drusus, 
as lie grow up, was more liked by the people 
than was bis brother His manners were 
affable, and Ins conduct without reproach He 
niamcd Antonia, the daughter of the tnumvur, 
and Ins fidelity to his vvifo was a theme of 
admiration in a profligate ago He was greatly 
trusted by Augustus, wlio employed him in 
important offices He earned on tho war 
ngainst the Geniians, and penetrated for mto 
tho interior of tho country In 15, in conjunc 
I on with Tibenus, he defeated the Ehaeti and 
Vindehci (Dio Cass liv 10-22 , Hor Od iv 4) 
In 12 ho drove the Sicambn and their alhos 
out of Gaul, crossed the Rhine, then followed 
tho course of tho nvoi dovni to tho ocean, and 
subdued tho Frisians It was apparently 
during this campaign that Drusus dug a canal 
{Fossa Driisiana) from the Rhino near Am 
heini to the Yssel, near Doesberg and he 
made use of this canal to sail from the Rhine 
into the ocean (Tac Ann xni 66, Hist v 
10) In his second campaign (11), Drusus sub 
dued the Usipetes, inv aded tho countiy of the 
Sicambn, and passed on through the temtory 
of the Cherusci as far ns the Visurgis {Wesei) 
On hiB return he was attacked by the united 
forces of the Germans, and defeated them 
great slaughter — ^In his third campaign (10)> 
ho conquered the Chntti and other Gorman 
tribes, and then returned to Rome, where he 
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■svas made consul for tlio following year — ^In 
his fourth campaign (9), which he earned on ns 
consul, he ad\ nnced as far as the Albis {Elbe), 
sweeping everything before him It is said 
that he had resolved to cross the Elbe, but was 
deterred by the appantion of a woman of 
dimensions greater than human, who said to 
lum in the Latin tongue, ‘ Whither goest thou, 
msatiable Drusus ? The Fates forbid thee to 
adi aiice Away ! The end of thy deeds and 
thy life IS nigh ’ (Dio Cass Iv 1 , Suet Claud 
1) On the return of the annj to the Ehme, 



Drusus died in consequence of a fracture of his 
leg, which happened throngh a fall from Ins 
horse Dxion recemngtidmgs of the dangerous 
illness of Drusus, Tibenus immediately crossed 
the Alps, and after travelling with extraordi- 
nary speed ami ed m tune to close the eyes of 
his brother Tibenus brought the body to 
Italy it was burnt m the field of Mars, and the 
ashes deposited in the tomb of Augustus (Liv 
Ep 140 , Val Max. v 5 ) — 5 Drusus Caesar, 
commonly called by modem writers Drusus 
Junior, was the son of the emperor Tibenus 
by his first wife, Vipsama He mamed Lina, 
the sister of Germonicus After the death of 
Augustus, A D 14, he was sent mto Fannonia to 
quell the mutmy of the legions In 16 he was 
consul, and in 16 he was sent into Ulyncum 
he succeeded m fomenting dissension among 
the Germanic tnbes, and destroyed the power 
of Maroboduns In 21 he was consul a second 
tune, and m 22 he received the tnhimicxa 
potestas, by winch he was pomted out as the 
mtended successor to the empire But Sejanus, 
the favourite of Tibenus, aspired to the empire 
He seduced Lina, the mfe of Drusus, and 
persuaded her to become the murderer of her 
husband A poison was adnunistered to 
Drusus, which termmated his life by a Imgenng 
disease, that was supposed at the time to be 
the consequence of mtemperance, a n 23 (Tnc 
Ann IV 8-11, Suet Txb 62) — 6 Drusus, 
second son of Germanicns and Agrippma 
After the death of Drusus, the son of Tibenus 
[No 6], Drusus and his elder brother Nero 
became the heirs to the impenal tlirone Sejanus 
therefore resolved to get nd of them both He 
first engaged Drusus m the plots against his 
elder brother, which ended m the banishment 
and death of that pnnee [Nebo ] The turn 
of Drusus came next He was accused m SO, 
and condemned to death as an enemy of the 
state Tibenus kept him impnsoned for three 
years, and then starved him to death, 83 (Tac 
Ann VI. 23, Suet Ttb 64) 

Dryades [Nyitphae ] 

Dryas (Apaay), father of the Thracian king 
Lycdbgds, who is hence called Dryantfdes 
Drymaea or Drymus (Apujiafa, ApvfiSs Apv 
pttis Baba ?), a toivn m Phocis, a httle S of 
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the Cephissns, was destroyed by Xerxes (Hdt 
viii S3, Pans x 3, Liv xxvin 7) 

Drymus (ApvfiSs) 1 See Dbyiiaev — 2 In 
Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotin 

Drymussa (ApufioSaira ApvjuovcrcraTos), au 
island m the Hermaean gulf, oil the coast of 
Ionia, opposite Clazomenae 

Dryope (Apud-rr)), daughter of king Dryops, 
and the playmate of the Hamadryades on Mt 
Oeta She was beloved by Apollo, who, to gain 
possession of her, metair orphosed himself into 
a tortoise Dryope took the creatuie into her 
lap, whereupon the god changed himself mto a 
serpent The nymphs fled away in affnght, 
and thus Apollo remained alone with Dryope 
Soon after she mamed Andraemon, but became, 
by Apollo, the mother of Atiphissds Dryope 
was afterwards earned off by the Hamadryades, 
and became a nymph (Ant Lib 82, Ov Met 

IX 881 ) 

Dryopes (Apjdnes), n Pela=gic people, de- 
scended from a mythical ancestoi Dryops, dwelt 
first m Thessaly, from the Spercheus to Pai- 
nassus, and afterwards m Dons, which was 
onginally called from them Dryopis (Apvovis) 
Dnven out of Dons by the Dorians, thei mi- 
grated to other countnes, and settled at Her- 
miono and Asme m Peloponnesus, at Styrus 
and Carystus m Euboea, and in the island of 
Cythnus, and in Ionia, port also uere esta- 
bhshed m Epirus, neai Ambraeia, m which 
district the name Dryopis remamed (Hdt nii 
48, 46, 73 , Strab p 873 , Paus iv 84, i 1 , 
Dicaearch v SO ) 

Dryops {Apvo\l/), son of the nver god Sper- 
chens and the Danaid Polydora, or of Ljcaon 
and Dia, the daughter of Lycaon, the mythical 
ancestor of the Dryopes (Pans iv 34) 

Dryos Cephalae {Apvbs KttpaKat), a narrow 
pass of Mt Cithaeron, between Athens and 
Plataeae 

Dubis (Daubs), a river m Gaul, nses in M 
Jurassus (Jiiru), flows past V'esontio(He4a«fo?i)i 

and falls mto the Arar (Savxie) near Cabillonum 
{Chalons) (Strab p 186 , Ptol n 10) 

DubriB Portus {Dover), a seaport town of the 
Cantu, in Bntam here was a fortress erected 
by the Eomans agamst the Saxon pirates 
Ducas, Michael, a Byzantine histonan, held 
a high office undei Constantine XHI , the last 
emperor of Constantmople After the capture 
of Constantmople, a d 1453, he fled to Lesbos 
His history extends from the death of John VL 
Palaeologus, 1855, to the capture of Lesbos by 
the Turks, 1462 The best edition is by Bekker, 
Bonn, 1884 

Ducetlus {AovKerws), a chief of the Sicels, 
tlie native tribes m the mterior of Sicily, en- 
larged and fortified his native town Menaenum, 
and afterwords founded a new city, Pahee, in 
the plam below, near the sanctuary of tho 
Pahci He corned on a formidable war in the 
middle of the fifth century b c against the 
Greeks in the island , but havmg been at last 
defeated m a great battle by the Syracusans, 
he repaired to Syracuse as a suppliant, and 
placed himself at their mercy The Syiacusans 
spared his life, but sent him mto an honourable 
exile at Cormth He returned soon afterwards 
to Sicily, and foimded the city of Calacte He 
died about b c 440 (Diod xi 76-92, xii 8, 29 ) 
Duilius 1 M , tribune of the plehsB c 47L 
He was one of the chief leaders of the plebeians, 
and it was on his advice that the plebeians mi- 
grated from the Aventme to the Mons Sacer, 
just before the overthrow of the decemvirs 
He was then elected tribune of the plebs a 
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second time, ’449 (Ln ii 58, Cl, in 53-C4 , 
Diod SI 08 , Dion} s \i 4G ) — 2 K , one of the 
decemvirs, 450, on v\hoso ovortliroM he Mcnt 
into voluntary esile (Lu iii 58 ) — 3 C , con 
sul 200, with Cn Cornohns Scipio Asina, in the 
first Punic War In this year the Romans 
built their first fleet, usin^ for their model n 
Carthaginian \ csscl which Tiad been thrown on 
the coast of Italy The command of this fleet 
was given to Scipio, who was defeated b 3 
the Carthaginians off Lipara Thcreiiiion 
Duihus was entrusted with the command, 
and ns ho percoiied the disadinntngts under 
which the clnmsj ships of the Romans were 
labouring, ho doused the grappling irons bj 
means of which the enemj’s ships might he 
drawn towards his, and tlio sea fight thus 
( Imnged into a land fight By this moans ho 
gained n bnUiaiit victory oiertho Carthaginian 
fleet near Jlylae, and then prosecuted the war 
in Sicilj with success, relieving Egesta, and 
lahmg Macolla bj assault On his return to 



Rome, Duihus celebrated n splendid triumph, 
for it was the first naval v ictorj that the Ro 
mans had ever gained, and the memory of it 
was perpetuated by a column which was erected 
in the forum, and adorned wnth the beahsof the 
conquered slups {Cohimna Hostiafa) This 
column was dug out of the ground iii the ICth 
century, but the inscription upon it is not of 
the time of Duihus It has nffected archaisms 
side by side with later forms, and must be as 
signed to the 1st century ad It is probable 
that the column had no inscription, or a very 
brief one, and that the extant words were 
placed on it when it was restored by Claudius 
(0 J D 1 p 40) Duihus was further re 
warded for this victory by being permitted, 
whenever he returned home from a banquet at 
mght, to be accompanied bj a tordi and a 
flute player (Pol i 22 fi , Diod xvii 44 , 
Front Strateg iii 2, Sil It vi CG7, Cic de 
^ Senect 13 ) 
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Dulgiblni, a people in Germany, dwelt SE 
of the Angrivani, on the W bank of the Wcbcr 
Doliohlum [EemhADFs ] 

Dumnonx, a chieftain of the Aedui, con 
spired a"ainst the Romans, n c 58, but was 
pardoned bj Caesar in consequence of the en 
treaties of his brother, Divitiacus When 
Caesar was going to Britain in 51, he suspected 
Duniiionx too much to leav t him behind in Gaul, 
and he insisted upon his accompanving him, 
Dumnon’’- fled from the Roman camp with the 
Acduan ca\ nlrj , but was o\ ertaken and slam 
(Cues B G 1 8-20, V 0, Dio Cass xxrviii 81) 
Dnnium [Duuothioes ] 

Dura (ra AoDpa Aovpitv6s) 1 A town in 
Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, not far from 
Circcsium, founded by the Macedonians, and 
hence surnained Xieanons, also called Eurnpns 
(Eopwnfi) by the Greeks In the time of Julian 
it was deserted (Zos in 14) — 2 (Dor), a town 
in Assyria, on the Tigris (Pol v 52) 

Durnnins (Dordogne), a nver in Aqnitanin, 
falling into the Garumnn (Alison Moscll 4C41 
Durla 1 (Dora Baltca), a nver which 
n-iihonlho S side of Mt Blanc, with an af 
fluent which rises ni the Little “^t Bemord, 
flowt< through the couiitr} of the Sahissi, past 
Augusta Prae'ona (Ao^tn), bnngnig gold dust 
with it, andfalls into thLPo(Strab pp 203, 20i) 
Stribo IS jirohabh correct about the gold,sinci 
minc'' liaio heen worked in recent times high 
nbo\e the glacier which fonns the jinncipsl 
source of this nicr, but on p 208, m speiknig 
of its origin, he confound-, it with the other 
ri%< r of llic B line name — 2 (Dora Snin) rises 
on the Italian sidi of Jit Goucire, flows past 
Segiisio (Susa), and joins the Po at Augusta 
Tiiurinoruiu (7 rinn) 

Diiras {Aolpis), of Samos, the histonau, was 
a descendant of jVlcibindos, and lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadolphus (Plut Ale 82) 
He obtained the tyrnnni of his native island 
Be wTotc n considerable number of works, 
the most important being a lustorv of Greece, 
from 1! c 370 to 281 Ho does not appear to 
bavo enjoyed reputation as an historian (Paus 
a I 18, Gic ad Alt m 1, Plut Pcncl 28) His 
frigmcnts have been collected be Hullunian, 
Duruhs Samtt quae supersunt, Trajcct ad 
Rlien 1841 

LutIub (Am'pioj, Aapior Diicro, Doiiro), one 
of the chief rivers of Spam, rises among the 
Pelcndoncs, at the foot of M Idubeda near 
Niimiuilia, and flows into the Atlantic, it was 
aunfcroiis, and is navigable a long way from 
its mouth (Strnb p 158) 

Dumovana, in Bntnm, probablv Detrehesfer 
Dorobrivae (liochcsicr), a town of the Cantu 
in Britiin 

DurocasiE (Drciix), a town of the Camutes 
in Gallia LugdunensiB 
DurocatalauTu. [Catal vum ] 
Durocomovium, m Bntam probablv Ciren 
cestcr 

Durocortorum (Bhctms), the capital of the 
Remi in Gallia Belgica, snbsoquentlv called 
Remi (Caes B G xi 44) 

Duronia, a town in Samnium in Italv, JV of 
the Candine passes (Liv x 39) 

Durotriges, a people m Britain, in Dorset- 
shire and the west of Somersetshire 
Durovernum or Larvemum (Oavierhurg), a 
town of the Cantu in Britain, afterwards called 
Cantuana 

Dyardanes or Oedanes (B) alimapnira), a 
river m Lidia, falls into the Ganges on the E 
side (Curt viii 9, 9) 
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DYMAS 

Dymas (Audios) 1 A Phrygian kuig m the 
district of the Sangarius, father of Asms aud 
Hecuba {II xn 717 , 0\ Met -a 761) — 2 
Son of Aegiinius, flora whom the Dj manes, 
one of the three tribes of the Doiians, weio 
behoved to liav e doiiv ed their name (Pnus vii 
17 , Doees) 

D^e or Dymae (An^ij, Avfiat AvjJLa7os, Hy 
maens, nr Karavo&iasi, Eu ), a town in the 
TV of Achaia, near the coast , one of the twelve 
Achaean towns (Hdt i 145, Pol ii 41), it 
founded, along with Patrae, the second Achaean 
league, and was at a later time colonised by 
the Homans, at first as a separate colon}, but 
afterwards subordinate to Patrae (Plin iv 13, 
Strab p GC5 , Pans vui 17, 3) 

Dyras (Aupas), a small rivei in Phthiolis in 
Thessaly, falls into the Siiius Maliacus 
Dyrrhachium {Avppdx^or Avppdx‘os, Avppa- 
rji’ds, Dvrrachiiius Dura’-zd), foimeily called 
pidamnus {‘ZirlSafivos ’ETriSajavior), a town 
in Greek Illyria, on a penmsula in the Adriatic 
sea It was founded bv the Coic}'raeans, and 
received the name Epidamuus (Time i 24) The 
disputes legarding it betw een Corinth and Cor 
c}Taw ere one of the causes of the Peloponnesian 
war Pluiy (in 145) sa}B that the Eoraans 
changed the name as being lU omened but 
HvTrhachium was piobablv an old name of the 
whole penmsula (Strab p 810) In 812 n c it 
fell into the hands of Glaucias, kmg of El}'ria, 
and was sei?ed b} tlie Elyrian STonuiims m 
B c 280, but not long altorwards put itself 
undei the protection of Eomc (Died 70,78, 



Coin ot Dyrrhucliium 

■Obv cow fiuclillntj calf (asoncolne of Corcyra) rev o'iP 
(for Avp^j^uij) and Iho schcoUed * Gardens ot Alclnons 


Liv XXIX 12 , Pol u 11) Under the Homans 
it became an miportant place , it was the usual 
place of landing for persons who crossed over 
from Brundismm Commerce and trade were 
■earned on here witli great activity, whence it is 
called Taie? na AfZnae by Catullus (xxwi 16), 
and here commenced the great Egnatia Via, 
leading to the East In the Civil w nr it was 
the head quarters of Pompey, who kept all his 
military stores here The Romans at first 
made it a free city (Appinn, Ulyr 8 , Cic ad 
JJ'am XIV 1), and, when Augustus settled his 
veterans in Italy, D}rrliachmm was one of the 
towns in which he planted a colony of the dis 
possessed Italians (Dio Cass li. 4) Under the 
later empire it became the capital of Epirus 
Nma Destroyed by an earthquake A D 845 

Dysaules (Aucraukijs), a deity or hero of 
Agncultnre (his name having reference to the 
two ploughmgs of the year) In Orpine legends 
he IB father ot Triptolemus and Buhulns 

[Teiptoi-ejius ] 

Dysonun {rh Avcrwpoi'), a mountain in Mace 
donia with gold mines, between Chnloidice and 
Odomontice (Hdt v 17) 

Dyspontlum {A\ia'!c6vTiov Auo-Trrfi'Tios Fiji 
Fos), a town of Pisntis m Elis, N of the Alpheus, 
^^sh-oyod by the Elenns , vvliereupon its 
inhabitants removed to Epidanmus and Apol- 
lonia (Strab p 857 , Pans vi 22 ) 
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Ebora 1 Or Ebura Cereahs, a small town 
in Hispania Baetica, perhaps in the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Santa. Gj iiz — 2 Smnomed 
Liberalitas Julia {Evoia), a Homan mum 
cinium in Lusitania (Ptol ii 6, 8) — 3 Or 
Ebura {S Liicao de Ban ameda), a town in 
Hisponia Baetica, near the mouth of the 
Baetis 

Eboracum or Eburacum {Yorl), a town of 
the Bngaiites m Britam, was made a Homan 
station by Agricola, and soon became the cluef 
Homan settlement in the whole island It was 
both a mumcipium and a colony It was the 
head quarters of the sixth legion, and the resi- 
dence of the Homan empeiors when they 
visited Biitain Here the emperors Septimius 
Severns and Constantins Chloius died Part 
of the ancient Homan walls still exist at Toik, 
and mauv Roman remams have been found m 
the modem city 

Eboiolacum {EvrenXe on therivei SionZc), a 
town in -Vquitania 

Ebroduaum [Enihiuii), a towm m Gallia 
Nnrhoncnsis,m the OottianAlps (Strah p 179) 
Ebudae or Hebudae {Hehiidcs)^ islands in 
the TVestern Ocean oS Bntam They vvcie five 
in number, according to Ptolemy, two called 
Ebudae, Maleus, Epidimn, and Ricina 
Eburomagus or Hebromagus (nr Bi am or 
TzUciazons), a town in Gallia Norbonensis 
Eburones, a German people, who crossed the 
Rhine and settled in Gallia Belgica, between 
the Hlune and the Mosa {Maas) m a marshy 
and woody district They vveie dependents 
{chentes) of the Tievin, and were m Caesar’s 
time undei the lule of Ambionx and Cativolcus 
Tlieir insunection against the Romans, b c 54, 
was seveiel} punished b} Caesar, and fiom this 
tune the} disapjiear fiom liistoiy (Caes B Q 
11 4, Ti 84 ) 

Eburovices [Auleeci ] 

Ebusus or Ebusus {Iviza), the largest of the 
Pityusae Insulae, oC the E coast of Spam, reck- 
oned by some writers among the Baleaies It 
was celebrated for its excellent figs Its capital, 
also called Ebusus, was a emtas foederata, 
possessed an excellent haibour, and carried 
on a consideiable trade (Stiab pp 128, 169 ) 
Ecbatana (rd ’EKSdrava, Ion and Poet 
’Ayffdraya Samadan), a great city, most 
pleasantly situated, neai the foot of Mt Orontes, 
in the N of Great Media, was the capital of the 
Median Inngdom, and afterwards the summer 
residence of the Peisian and Paithian kmgs 
Herodotus ascribes its foundation to Deioces, 
and Diodorus to Scmiranus It had a circuit of 
240 stadia, and was surrounded by sev en vv alls, 
each overtopping the one before it, and crowned 
with battlements of dilTerent colours these 
walls no lougei existed m the time of Pol} bins 
The citadel, of great stiongth, was used as the 
royal tieasur} Below it stood a magmficent 
palace, the tiles of which were silver, and the 
capitals, entablatures, and wainscotings, of 
Sliver and gold, treasures winch the Seleucidae 
corned mto mone} , to the amount of 4000 talents 
The circuit of this palace was seven stadia 
(Hdt 1 98 , Diod ii 18 , Strab pp 622, 624 ) 
Ecetra (Ecetranns), an ancient town of the 
Volsci, and, according to Dionysius, the capital 
of tins people, was destroyed by the Homans at 
an earl} period (Liv ii 25, vi SI) 

Echedorus {’Ex^Soipos, m Herod ‘ExeiSaipos), 

x2 
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a small rivor in Macoclonin, rises m Grestonia, 
flows throngli Mygdonin, and falls into tlio 
Tliermaic gulf (Hdt in 124) 

Echelidae (’EveA.(Sai ’ExcXfSijs), an Attic 
domus E of Munycliia, called after a licro 
Eolielns 

Echemus (’'Exfjnos)i son of Aoropus and 
grandson of Cephens, succeeded Licurgus as 
Icing of Arcadia In Ins reign the Eorinns in 
laded Peloponnesus, and Ecliemns slew, in 
single combat, Hjllus, the son of Heracles In 
consequence of tins battle, which was fought at 
the Isthmus, the Heraclidao were obliged to 
promise not to repeat their attempt upon Polo 
ponnesus for 50 j ears {Hdt is 20 , Pnus vin 
5 , Diod IV 58 ) 

Echestratus (’ExfVTpaTos), king of Sparta, 
son of Agis I , and father of Labotas or Leobotes 
Echetla (’ExerAa), a toivn in SiciljjW of 
Syraenso, in the mountains (Diod ss 32) 
Eohotlus (■'ExetAos), in the form of a countrj 
man appeared m the battle of Jfarathon and slew 
many Persians with a plouglisharo An oracle 
directed the Athenians to honour him as a hero 
represented in the Stoa Poocilo (Pnus i 32, 1 ) 
Echotns (“'ExETos), a cruel Ling of Epirus His 
daughter, Slotopo or Amplussa,whohad 3 nelded 
toiler lover Aeohmodicus, was blinded by her 
father, and Aeohmodicus was crucllj mutilated 
(Od xviii 85 , Ap Ithod iv 1001) 

Echidna ("ExiSi'a), daughter of Tartarus and 
Ge, or of Chrysaor and Callirrliou, or of Poiras 
and Sty^ (Pans vm 18) The upper imrt of 
her body was that of a beautiful maiden wntli 
black ojos, while the lower part was that of a 
serpent, of a last size She was a homblo and 
blood tlnrstj monster She became bj Tjphon 
the mother of the Chimaera, of thomanj headed 
dog Orthus, of the liundred headed dragon 
which guarded the apples of the Hcspendcs, of 
thoColcliinn dragon, of the Siihinx,of Cerberus 
(henco called JEcludnCus cams), of Sojlla, of 
Gorgon, of the Lomacaii Hjdra (Ilclmhxa her 
naca), of the eagle which consumed the hi or of 
Prometheus, and of the Ncmcan lion She 
was killed in her sleep bj Argus Panoptes 
(Hes Th 295, 80G, Hjg Euf) 101 ) According 
to Herodotus she lived ivith Tjphon in a ca\o 
in the country of the Arum, but another txadi 
tion transported her to Sej tlua, where she be 
came by Heracles the mother of Agathyrsus, 
Gelonus,_^nnd Sej tlies (Hdt iv 8-10 ) 

Echlnades (’Exu'dSES or ’Exh’m Cm zolan), 
small islands at the mouth of the Achelous, 
formed by the nllnnal deposits of the river 
Tlio legend related that they were onginallj 
Nymphs, who dwelt on the mainland at the 
mouth of the Achelous, and that on one occasion 
having forgotten to present any ofleringe to 
the god Achelous, when they sacnficed to the 
other gods, the nver god, in wrath, loro them 
away from the mainland with tlio ground on 
which they were sacrificing, carried them out 
to sea, and formed them into islands — Tlio 
Echlnades appear to have den\ ed their name 
from their resemblance to tho Echinus or soo- 
urohin — The largest of these islands was named 
Duliohium (AouAfxiov) at present imited to 
the mainland It is mentioned by Homer, and 
from it Meges, son of Phylens, went to tho Tro 
]an war (II ii 025 , Od i 240 , Strab p 458 ) 
Eohion (’Exfou') 1 Ono of tho five survir 
mg Sparti who had grown up from the dragons’ 
teeth which Cadmus had sown He married 
Agave, by whom ho became the father of Pen 
thous he assisted Cadmus m the building of 
Thebes (Apollod in 4 , Ov Met iii 126 ) — 
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2 Son of Hermes, and Antiantra, twrn brother 
of Erytus or Eurj^lus, with whom he took part 
in tho Calydonian hunt, and in tho expedition 
of the Argonauts (Pind PpfZi iv 179) 

Echo an Oreado who, accordmg to 

tho legend related by Ovid, used to keep Juno 
engaged bj incessantlj talking to her, while 
Jupiter was sporting wntli the iijmphs Juno, 
how o\ or, found out tho trick that was plajed 
upon her, and punished Echo bj changmg her 
into au echo — that is, a being with no control 
over its tongue, which is ncithei able to speak 



before ambodj else has spoken, nor to bo silent 
1 hen Boincbodj else has spolvon Echo in this 
state fell dcsporatolj in lo\ e wath Narcissus , 
but ns her lo\o was not rotumed, slio pined 
away in gnof, so that in thoond there remained 
of her nothing but her xoico (Ov Met in 
050-401) In another storj Echo was boloied 
bj Pan, and, because slio rejected Ins love, 

was tom in pieces by Bhophords, but her \oico 
sldl lived 111 works of art sho is sometimes 
represented with Pan 

EephantIdes (’Ei,ipavTWr)s), one of tho earliest 
poets of tho Old Attic Comedy, flourished about 
n c 400 Tlio menumg of tho sumamo of Kcnr 
vlas, w Inch w as gi\ cn to lum by his n\ als, seems 
to imply a mixture of subtilty and obscurity 
Ho ridiculed the rudeness of the old Meganc 
comedj, and was hnnself ridiculed on tho same- 
ground bj Cratinus and Anstophanes (Schol 
ad Anstoph Vesp 151 ) 

Edessa or AntiocMa Callirrhoe (■'ESEO’o'a, 
’AvriSxna v M KaAAippJp, or ’A fii^o^Appapos 
O T Hr Ur/ah), a very ancient city in thoN 
of Mesopotamia, the capital of Osroene It be- 
longed to tho provmco of Mesopotamia m the 
time of Trajan, and accordingly was afterwords 
Bomotimes under Eoman, sometimes under 
Oriental, rule [Seo Mesopotamia] It was 
made n Eoman colony and a metropolis, prob 
ably by M Aurelius, smeo it is so described 
on a com of Commodus It was the seat of a 
langdom from b c 137 to a n 210, when the 
kmgwas sometimes partially, sometimes wholly, 
a vassal of Borne [Abgabus ] It stood on 
the nver Scirtus or Bardesanes, winch often 
inundated and damaged the city It was here- 
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that Caracalla i\ as murdered Ha\ung suiTercd 
by on cartbquaLo m 525, tlio citj rvas rebuilt by 
Justiuiaii Olid named Juhlniopolis — Tlio Edcssa 
of Strabo (p 718 if tho text is right) is a differ 
ent place — namely, the city usually called Bam 
by ce or Hicrapohs 
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bends of t^^o cities ca tern tind r.e>,lopn bolo^^ bmall 
IcnipJo 

Edotam or Sedetam, a people m Hispama 
Tarracoueiisis, E of tho Celtibcri Thou cluof 
towns were VALr\cii, Saountum, Ciesir- 
AtoLSTi, and Edota, also called Lina (Li/ua) 
(Ptol 11 C, Li\ x\i\ 20, Sil It III 871) 

Edom or Edones {'HSaiof, ’HStDeci), a Thra 
Clan people, bctMcoii tho bicstus and the Stry 
nion They ncre cckbiatcd for their orgiastic 
worship of Bicchiis, whence Horace Bars (Oil 
n 7, 2b), JiToJi cyo snnini hacchnhoi hdoms, 
and Edoms in the Latin poets signifies a 
ftmalc Bacehanlc — The poets use Edom ns 
smoiijunous with TJiracians (Thnc ii 00, 
lldt \ 11 , Acsch Pers 198, Sojili Ant 055) 

Eotlon (HerfcLi), I ing of tho Placian Thebe 
111 Cilioia, and father of \iidromaclio, tbc wife 
of Hector He and Ins sons w ere slam by Achil 
ks, when tho latter look Tliobos (It m 115) 

Egelasta, a toivnof the Celtibcri mHispunia 
Tarracoiicnsis 

Egerla, a goddess of fountains who, him the 
Cnmonnc (also goddesses of fountains see Ce 
111 saf), possessed the pft of prophecy Hence 
in Homan legends she was the adiisor and the 
wife of Is'uma, who met her at the groic of the 
Camonno near flu Porta Capona (Li\ i 21 , 
riut Idum 18, Jur iii 11) But she was 
specially worshipped m a sacred po\c not only 
at Rome but also at Aricia , and her coniioMon 
with Diana NeinorcnsiB is fiirllier shown by the 
laet that she was also appealed to as the goddess 
of childbirth [For the char icteristics of Di vN \ 
and Ann MIS as goddt sscs of fountains and of 
childburtli, see those articles ] Hence in some 
aersioiib of Lumas story he meets Egeria also 
atjlncia (Oi I’ast ni 275) Her connexion 
wath the Camcnae (ns waternymphs) led to her 
being sometimes confounded with the Muses 
(Dionxs 11 GO), whoso wrorship rejilaced that of 
tlie Camcnae in Italy [Camev vr ] 

Egesta [Sfolstv] 

Egnatia (Torre d ylimrco), atowii in Apulia, 
on the coast, called Gnatia b^ Horace (Sat s 5, 
■ 97 ), who speaks of it ns Lyinphts (1 e Nymphts) 
vatia exstnuia, probabh on account of its bad 
or deficient supply of water It v, as celebrated 
for its miraculous stone or altar, wrliich of itself 
sot on fire frinkincenso and wood (Plin ii 
210, Hor Sat 1 5,08) n prodigy which afforded 
•amusement to Horace and Ins friends, who 
looked upon it ns a mere trick — Epiatin owed 
its chief importance to being situated on the 
^eat high road from Rome to Brundisium 
^Irab p 282) This road reached the sea at 
Egnntia, and from this town to Brundisium it 
boro the name of tlio Via Egnatia Tho con 
unnation of tins road on tho other side of the 
Adriatic from Dyrrhachium to Byzantium also 
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boro tho mme of the Via Egnatia It was the 
great militai-y road between Italy and the East 
Conimcncing at Dyrrhachium, it passed by 
Lyclinidns, HeraclCa, Lyncestis, Edcssa, Thes 
snlonica, Amphipohs, Phihjipi, and traversing 
the whole of Thrace, finally reached Byzantium 
Egnatii, a family of Samnite onpn, some of 
whom settled at Ttanum 1 Gei lius Egna- 
Tius, leader of tho Samnites in the third Samnite 
war, fell 111 battle against the Romans, b c 295 
— 2 Marius Egnatius, one of the leaders of 
the Italian allies in the Social war, was killed 
in battle, SO — 3 M Egnatius Rufus, aedile 
20 and practoi 19, was executed in the following 
year, m consequence of his having formed a 
conspiracy against tho life of Augubtus — i P 
Eoxatius Cfetr [Barea ] 

Eidothea, Eiloitbyia, En one [Idothea, Ac ] 
Elon ("Htdv ’Hfovciiy Contessa or JRendina), 
n town in Tlirace, at the mouth of the Strymon, 
25 stadia from Amphipohs, of which it was the 
linihour Brasidas, after obtaining possession 
of Amphipohs, attempted to seize Eion also, 
but was prcicnted by tho arrival of Thucydides 
with an Athenian fleet, B c 424 (Time ii 102) 
Eloncs ('HiSrcs), a town m Argohs with a 
hill hour, subject to Mycenae m tlie time of 
Homer, but not mentioned m later times (II 
11 561 , Slrab p 873) 

Elaca (’E\nla Kadn), an ancient city on the 
coast of Aeolis in Asia Minor, said to hai 0 been 
founded by Muosthous, stood twehe stadia S 
of tho month of tho Calcus, and 120 stadia (or 
Bixlcou Romau miles) from Pergamiis, to w Inch 
city, in the time of tho Pergamcne kingdom, it 
sen cd for a h irbour (I-kIvuov) It w as dest^o^ ed 
b\ an earthquake lU B c 00 Thegulf on wluch 
it stood, wluch forms a part of the gicat Gulf 
of Adramjttium, was named after it Sinus 
Elaiticus (’E\aiTtKhs icdKms, G of Chandeh) 
(Stiab p G15, Li\ \\x\ IS) 

Elaoils ('EKaiovs, oirros ’E^-atoicrios) 1 
Or Elous ('EA.«ow Cntia), a town on the SE 
pom t of the Tliracian Cliorsoncse, w ith a haibour 
and a hcroum of Protcsilaus (Stiab p 593, 
Hdt IX 118, Pans i 84, 2) — 2 (Mesolongln), 
a town in Aetolia, S of Pleuron (Pol v 05) — 
3 A towm m jVrgolis — 4 A domus m Attica, 
bclongmgJ,o the tribe Hippothoontis 
Elagabalns, Roman emperor, e n 218-222, 
son of Juba Soomias and Vanns Marcellus, 
was born at Emesa about 201, and was origin- 
ally called V uirut. Avrrus Bassiaxus IVlnle 
almost a child he became, along with his 
consul Alcxniidei Seierus, priestof Elagabalns, 
the Syro Phoenician Sun god, to whose worship 
a temple was dedicated in Ins natue city, and 
whobC sacred image was a large black conical 
stone, the ancient fetish of the place It was 
from this circumstance that Vanns Avitus 
obt lined the name Elagibalus, by winch ho is 
usually Icnown He owed his elevation to the 
purple to the intngues of his giandmother J nha 
Mnesa (sister of Julia Domna), who ciiculated 
tho report that Elagabalus was the offspring of 
a secret commerce betw eon Soemias and Cara 
calla, and induced the troops in Syria to salute 
liim as tlioir sovereign by the title of M 
Aurflius Axtomgus, the IGth of May, 218 
Maennus foithwith marched against Elagaba- 
lus, but was defeated near Antioch, June 8th, 
and was shortly aftonvards put to death 
Elagabalns was now acknowledged as emperor 
by' tlio senate, and, after remaining one year at 
Nicomedia, come m 219 to Romo, bringing the 
sacred stone and its attendant priests with him 
The reign of this prince, who perished at the 
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age of 21, after having occupied the throne 
nearly four years, was characterised tluoughout 
by an accumulation of the most fantastic folly 
and superstition m the worship of the Sun god, 
together with tlie grossest impurity of life In 
221 he adopted his cousin Alexaiide- Seieius, 



ria^abalus Roman Emperor a d 21S-222 
Ohv head of ElafcabaluB lAIl VNTOMN\ S S A\G 
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and proclaimed him Caesar Hainng become 
jealous of Alexander, he attempted to put him 
to death, but was himself slain along n itli his 
mother Soemias by the soldiers, with nhom 
Alexander nas a gieat faiourite (Loniprid 
Elagah , Herodian iv 12, Dio Cass Kwni 31) 

Elana [Aelax i ] 

Elara (’EAdpa), daughter of Orchomenus oi 
Mmyas, boro to Zeus the giant Tityus Zeus, 
fiom fear of Hera, concealed hei under the 
earth 

Elatea (’EAaTfia ’EAareuy) 1 (Nr Elc 
jyhtha, Bu ), a tomi m Pliocis, and the most 
important place in the countrj next to Delphi, 
was situated near the Copliissua in a fertile 
vallej, winch was an impoitant pass from 
Thessaly to Boeotia (Stiab p 424 , Paus \ 34) 
Elatea was thus frequentlj exposed to hostile 
attacks The alanii caused at Athens when 
Philip seized this, the key of Southern Greece, 
IS desciibod by Demosthenes {do Got p 284, 
§ 109, cf Diod XM 84) It is said to haie 
been founded by Elatus, son of Aicas — 2 A 
town in Pelasgiotis in Tliessalj, near Gonni 
(Ln yhi 54) — 5 Or Elatrea, a town m Epirus 
iieai the sources of the Cocytus (Liv x\\i\ 25) 

Elatus (“'EAaros) 1 Son of Areas and 
Leanua, Inng of Aicadia, husband of Lnodice, 
and father of Stjmiphalus, Aepj tus, Cyllen, and 
Pereus Ho resided on Mount Cyllene, and 
went flora thence to Phocis, nheie he founded 
the town of Elatea (Paus viii 4) — 2 A xiiiiico 
of the Lapithae at Laiissa in Thessiilj , husband 
of Hippoa, and father of Cieiieus and Polj 
phemus (0\ Met xii 497) 

Elaver {Alba), subsequently Elans or 
Elauiia, a liver m Aquitania, a tiibutary of 
the Liger 

Elbe (’E\/3w), an island on the coast of the 
Delta of Egi'pt, m the midst of the inaishes 
between the Phatnitic and the Tanitic mouths 
of the Nile, n as the letieatof the blind Phaiaoh 
Anvsib from the Aethiopian Sabacon, and aftoi 
wards of Anijutaeus from the Peisians (Hdt 

II 140, Thuc 1 110) It uas piobably the 
island of Thenncsis, now called Tennis, in the 
lake Meneadeh 

Elea [Telia ] 

Electra (’HAexTpa), z c the bright 01 brilliant 
one 1 Daughter of Oceanus and Tethj 8, wife 
of Thaumas, and mother of Ins and the Har 
pies, Aello and Ocypete (Hes Th 2GG, 349, 
Noun Dion 20, 300) — 2 Daughter of Atlas 
and Plelone, one of the se\ on Pleiades, and by 
Zeus mother of lasion and Dardanus She is 
represented ns In mg m Samothrnce (Apollod 

III 10, Apoll Bliod 1 010, Verg Aen mu 
185) Accordmg to an Italian tradition, she 


ELECTRYONE 

was the wife of the Italian kmg Corythus, by 
"ivhom she had a son lasion, whereas by Zens 
she nas the mother of Dardanus (Verg Aen 
111 107), and of Harmonia (Diod iii 48) Ifc 
ivas through her means, according to another 
tradition, that the Palladium came to Troy, and 
when she saw the city of her son Dardanus 
perishing in flames, she tore out her hair for 
grief, and was placed among the stats as a 
comet According to others, Electra and her 
BIX Bisters were placed among the stars as the 
seven Pleiades, and lost tlieir bnlliancj on , 
seeing the destruction of Hium (Eur Flioen 
use, Serv ad Georg i 188, Hyg Fah 192) 
The gate Electra at Thebes was called after her 
(HeUan Fr 129 , Schol ad Eur Phoen ) for 
it seems to be a mistake of Paus ii 83 to call 
hei sister of Cadmus, instead of mother m law 
— 3 Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaem 
nestia, also called Laodice, sister of Iplugenia 
and Orestes She does not appear m Homeric 
story, though she is said to be the same as the 
Laodice of Homer The earliest distinct account 



Orostos and Electra (From a marble group at Xaplos, by 
StophunuB ) 

of her comes fiom Stesichorus {Fr 41) After 
the mm del of hei father bj hei mother, she 
saved the life of her young biother Orestes bj 
sending him undei the protection of a slave to 
kmg Strophius at Phanote in Pliocis, who had 
the boy educated together with his own son 
Pj lades According to Sophocles, she hied an 
unhappy and menial life during her brother s 
absence according to Euripides, shew asinamed 
bj the oideis of Aegisthus to a peasant farmer 
near Mycenae When Orestes had grown up 
to manhood, Electra excited him to avenge the 
death of Agamemnon, and assisted him in slay- 
ing then mother, Clytaeinnestra [Orestes ) 
After the death of the lattoi, Orestes gave hei 
111 marriage to his friend Pj lades The lustory 
and chaiacter of Blectia form the subject of 
the Ohoephort of Aeschylus, the Electra of 
Eunpides, and the Electra of Sophocles 
Eleotrides Insulae [Ebedvxus] 

Eleotryon (’HAeicTpucup), son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, Inngof Mj cenao, husband of Anaxo, 
and father of Alcmene, the wife of Amplutryon 
For details see AvrpinTRi ox 

Electryone {'HKeHrpvdvri) 1 Daughter of 
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Helios and Ehodos, worshipped at lalysos, cincts of pre-Roman tunes On the right or 
probably a variation of the story of Electra %vest whs the small temple of Hades oi Pluto 
No 2 (Diod V 56) — 2 A patronymic from beyond it (probably) the two treasunes, to the 
Electryon, giien to his daughter, Alcmene west at the northern end of the raised terrace 
Eleon (’EA.eo)!'), a town in Boeotia, near was a temple, perhaps the temple of Demeter 
Tanagra the temple immediately to the east of it may 

Eleos ("EAeoj), the persomfication of pity or have been tliat of Persephone The sacred 
merc^, worshipped by the Athemans alone nay led past these buildmgs to the great Hall 
(Pans 1 17) of Initiation oi of the Jdystenes {reXfcTTTipwv), 

Elephantine, or Elephantis CE\e(pai’ri^, the remains of which belong to i arions dates 
‘ZXecpayrls Jezirali-el-Zalnr, or Jezirak-eU The original bmlding nas destroyed by the 
Asscnia7i), an island in the Nile, with a city of Persians, hut the 25 square column bases m 
the same name, opposite to Syene, and 7 stadia the smaller hall are attnbuted to this oldest 
below the Little Cataract, was tlie frontier buildmg, perhaps of the age of Pisistratns In 
station of Egypt towards Ethiopia (te the Cinion’s time the buildmg destroyed by Xerxes 
southern limit of Upper Egypt), and was was replaced by a hall with the same frontage 
strongly garrisoned under the Persians and the to the SE , but extending further back mto 
Romans (Hdt n 17, SO , Tac An/i u 61) Tlie the rock terrace , this is traceable by the 20 
island was extremely fertile it had also great circular bases (the 21st m the north angle is 
qnnmes Among the most remarkable objects not traceable) In the time of Pencles, Icti- 
in it were the temple of Cnuphis and a Ndo nns added another chamber to the Hall of 
meter, and it is stdl celebiated for tue lums of Cimon on the SW , which is marked by the 6 
its rock hewn temples The temple of Tehutmes large square bases, mtb two others dotted 
111 , of which considerable remains were dranm The Porch of Plulo was added at the expense 
by artists m the beginnmg of this century, was of Demetrius Phalereus e c 310 Lastly , the 
destroyed by tlie Turlush go\ emor of Assouan, Romans enlaiged the whole by the budding to 
and is now marked onlv by a heap of stones ' iihich the 42 bases belong, formmga hall lather 
Elephantis, a Greek poetess under the early larger than the buddmg completed by Ictmus , 
Roman emjierors, nvote amatory works, mollcs and about 170 feet by 169 There was an 
Elej)lianttdos hbelh (jMart xii 43, 5, Suet 'upper story to the hall of Ictmus entered 
Tib 43) 1 from the terrace, and therefore more directly 

Elephenor (^XtiprtviLp), son of Chalcodon , from what is taken to be tlie temple of Deme- 
and of Imenarcte or Melamppe, and prince of ter This upper hall gave more space for great 
the Abantes in Euboea, whom he led against meetmgs of the initiated, smce it was undi 
Troy He was one of the suitors of Helen killed nded 

before Troy by Agenor (17 ii 540, it 403 ) Eleutherae (’EXetiBepal ’EXejBep vs), a 

Eleusis (^EXivffls, later 'EXevcrh ’EAeuo-f tonn in Attica on the frontiers of Boeotia, 
vios Leosina at Lossina), a tovm and demus ' ongiuolly belonged to the Boeotian confederacy, 
of Attica, belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, and afterwards united itself to Attica 
was situated on the coast NW of Athens, and i Eleutherius {'EXevBepios), a surname of 
about 12 miles from it The town lay upon the j Zeus, ns the Delnerer (Diet of Ant art 
slopes of a rocky hiU which separates the Eleiithei ta) 

Thriasian from the Parian plam To the S Eleutherna (^EMvBcpua 'EMvBepvaios), a 
and E of it is the Bay of Elensis with Sal urns toini in the mterior of Ciete 
in the background The legendary history Eleuthems (’EAea0epor Xahr el-Kebir, i e 
represents Eleusis as conquered by the Atlie Great Eivci ), a river forming the boundary 
mans under Ekechthees, who was helped bv between Smui and Phoenice, rose m Mount 
Eusiolpls (Pans i 38, 3) It seems to haie Bargylus, and fell mto the sea between Ant- 
been an mdependent state with its own worship aradus and Tripolis 

of Demeter in the time when the Homeric Elicius, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, 
Hymn to Hcmcter was written After its where King Nnma dedicated to Jupiter Ebcius 
union under the headship of Athens, it became an altar on the Aventme The origin of the 
merely one of the demes, but of importance name is refened to the Etruscans, who by 
far beyond all other toivns of Attica except certam prayers and sacrifices called forth 
Athens herself, since it gave its name to the {ehciebant or evocabant) lightnmg, or invited 
great festival and my stenes of the Eleusmia Jupitei to send hghtnmg The object of call- 
^ hicli were celebrated m honour of Demeter mg down hghtnmg was to elicit prodigies (ad 
and Persephone [For an account of the festi p^odtgia eheienda Liv i 20) 

\al see Diet of Antiy art Eleusmia'] — The Elimhemun [Ausci] 
site was partly exeaxated m 1817 by the Elimea, -la, or Elinuotis (’EAf/ieia, 'EXtpda, 
London Dilettanti Society , the more complete ’EAi/ii&>ti j), a district of Macedoma, on the 
exeax ati oils of 1887 by the Greek Archieological frontiers of Epirus and Thessalv, originally 
Society have made clear much of the topo- belonged to lUyna, and xvas bounded by the 
graphy, and Dr Dorpfeld has based upon Cambunian mountains on the S and the Tym- 
them the plan which is given on p 312 — Eleu- phaean mountains on the W Its inhabitants, 
SIS was approached from Athens by the the Elmaei (’EAei/iiSrai), were Epirots 
sacred way, xvhich passed out of the Dipylon Elis (~HAiy, Dor "AAis, ’HAeio HAeror, Dor 
Gate across the Cephissus, and then through a ’'AAios, whence Ahi m Plautus), a country on 
ravine in Mount Cory dallns (the Pass of I the W coast of Peloponnesus, bounded by 
Daphne) to the sea shore, along which it con , Achaia on the N , Arcadia on the E , Messema 
tinned to the town and the entrance of the on the S , and the loman sea on the "W The 
sacred preemets The great gate, or Propy country xvas fertile, xvatered by the Alpheus 
laea, xvas built by Hadrian , just outside was a and its tributaries, ’nd is said to have been 
temple of Artemis , beyond it was the smaller ! the only country m Greece which produced 
gateway of Appius Claudius, occupying the site flax The Peveus is the onlv other river m 
of the old gateway m the waU of fortification, ' Elis of any importance Ehs w as dmded mto 
wluifli gave entrance to the actual sacred pie I three parts — 1 Elis Proper or Hollow Elis 
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{ri Ko(Ki} HA,is), the N part, watered by the 
IPenens, of which the capital was also called 
Ehs — 2 Pisatis (?) nicrnTis), the middle por 


Flan ol Llcusls 

tion, of which the capital was Pisa — 3 Tn 
phylia Tpi(pv\la), the S portion {le the 
ade of three tribes, Epeans, Eleans, and 


Minyae or Arcadians), of which Pylos was the 
capital, lay between the Alpheus and the Neda 
— In the heroic tunes wo find the kingdom of 


(Alter DOrpIcld ) 

Nestor and the Pelldae in the S of Ehs , whfla 
the N of the coimtry was inhabited by the 
Epeans (’EireioQ, with whom some Aetolian 





ELISO 

tribes were mingled On tlie conquest of I 
Peloponnesus by the Heracbdae, the Aetolian j 
chief Orylus received Elis ns his slinie of the 
conquest , and itwns the union of his Aetolian 
and Donan' followers with the Epeans, which 
termed the subsequent population of the 
country, under the general name of Eleans 
Ehs owed its importance in Greece to the 
worship of Zeus at Olympia near Pisa, m 
honour of whom a splendid festiialwas held 
eiery four years [Olympli.] In consequence 
of this festival being common to the whole of 
Greece, the country of Ehs was declaied 
sacred, and its inhabitants possessed pnestly 
privileges Being evempt from war and the 
dangers of invasion, the Eleans became pro 
sperous and wealthy , their toivns were unwalled 
and their country was richly cultn ated The 
prospenty of them country was ruined by the 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians were the 
first to disregard the sanctity of the country, 
and from that time it frequently had to take 
part in the other contests of the Greeks The 
women of Ehs, like the Spartan women, enjoyed 
a greater freedom and eveicised more influ 
ence than was customary elsewhere m Greece , 
but they were not allowed to be spectators at 
the Olympic games Tlie town of Ehs was 
situated on the Pencus, and i\ as built at the 
time of the Persian war by the inhabitants of 
eight villages, who united together, and thus 
formed one town It onginally had no walls, 
bemg sacred like the rest of the country, but 
subsequently it was fortified Tlie inhabitants 
of Elis formed a close alliance with the Spar- 



Coin of Ells of 4th cent BC 

’O&p head of Zciia and legend ^aaeiov (the digomina 
being prcscr\cd on coins of Elis till after the Koman 
conquest) rer eagle on Ionic capital 

tans, and by their means destroyed the rn al 
city of Pisa, and became the nilmg city of the 
country, n c 572 In the Peloponnesian war 
they quarrelled with the Spartans, becanse 
the latter had espoused the cause of Lepraeum, 
uhich had reiolted from Elis The Eleans 
retaliated upon the Spartans by excluding 
them from the Olympic gimes in the year 
420 (Thuc T 41) At the conclusion of the 
war they relinquished their supremacy oiei 
the Tnphyhan toivns and neier regained it 
At a later time, when the Eleans became the 
firmest adherents in the Peloponnesus to tlie 
Aetolian League, the Tnpliylians joined the 
kostile (but more patiaotic) Achaean League 
The importance of Ehs when it formed part of 
the Roman province of Achaea was presen ed 
by the Olympic games, which lasted till the 
Teign of Theodosius 
Eliso [Aliso ] 

Elissa (TDido ] 

Ellopia ( EWoirfa) 1 A district in the N 
of Euboea, near the promontory Cenaeum, 
With a town of the same name the whole 
island of Euboea is sometimes called Ellopia 
~2 An ancient name of the district about 
■Dodona in Epirus 
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Eloae (’Ekcim?), a town of the Perrhnebi in 
Thessaly, aftem ards called Limone (Afi/iwi/p) 
Elpenor (’Ekwjjrtap), one of the companions 
of Odysseus who were metamorphosed by Circe 
into swme and afterwards back into men 
Intoxicated with wine, Elpenor one day fell 
asleep on the roof of Circe's palace, and in 
Ins attempt to rise he fell down and broke his 
neck When Odysseus was in the low er world,he 
met the shade of Elpenoi, who implored lum to 
bum his body, winch Odysseus did on Ins return 
to the upper world [Od x 650, xi 57, xn 10 ) 
Elpmice {’EXvivIkij), daughter of Miltiades, 
and sister of Cimon, married Calhas [Oallias ] 
Elusates, a people in Aquitama, in the 
interior of the country Their chief town was 
Elusa (Nr JEiisc or Uause) It was the 
birthplace of Eufinus, the mimster of Area 
dins (Claudius tn JRnf i 137) 

Elymaei, Elymi [Elymais] 

Elymais, a district of Susinna, extending 
from the river Eulaeus on the W to the 
Oroatis on the E , derived its name from the 
Elymaei or Elymi ('EXvfidtoi, ''EA.ujioi) a war- 
like and predatory people, who are also found 
in the mountams of Great Media in the Per 
Sian armies they served os aichers (Strab p 
744 , Liv xxxvii 40 ) These Elymaei were 
probably among the most ancient inliabitants 
of tbe country N of tbe head of the Persian 
Gulf in the 0 T Susiana is called Elam 
Under the Parthian empire the kings of Ely - 
mois held the highest place among the satiaps 
Elymi [Eltotos ] 

Eljmiotis PBlimea ] 

Elymus (''E\v/j.os), a Trojan, natural son of 
Anchises and brother of Eryx Previous to the 
emigration of Aeneas, Elymus and Aegostiis 
had fled from Troy to Sicily, and had settled on 
the banks of tbe rn er Cnmisus When after- 
wards Aeneas also airn ed there, he built for 
them the towns of Aegesta and Elyme The 
Trojans who settled ni that part of Sicily called 
themsehes Elymi, after Elymus (Dionys i 
47, 62 , Verg Acn v 73 ) 

Elyms ('EAi^or), a town in the W of Ciete, 
S of Cydonia (Pans x IG, 3) 

Elysium (’H\vtnoa redloy, Intel simply 'HAiJ 
trioy), V o Elysian fields [Hades ] In Honiei 
(Od iv 5GS) Ely sium forms no part of the realms 
of the dead , he places it on the W of the earth, 
near Ocean, and describes it ns a happy laud, 
where there is neithei snow, iioi cold, nor rain, 
and always fanned by the delightful bieezes of 
Zepbyius Hitber favomed heroes, like Mene 
laus, pass without dying, and live happy uiidei 
the rule of Ehadnmantlius Hesiod (Op 1G7) 
places the heroes of the fourth age, such as 
those who fought nt Thebes and Troy, in the 
Isles of the Blessed (jiaKapoiv vycroi), which he de 
senhes ns set apart along the circumfluent Ocean 
(cf Hor Epod xn G3), wliero Cronus inles 
and the land is fiuitful Pindar distinguishes 
Elysium, or the place of lest, where the good 
live a teailess life, and the sun always slimes, 
from the ficacdpaiy injo'oi to which, as an ex- 
treme reward, those come who have gone 
through a probation tlmce in this world and 
thnee in Elysium Here Cronus reigns and 
Bhadamanthus judges In this happy spot he 
places Peleiis and Cadmus and Achilles (01 n 
Gl) In El 95 he describes the former place 
or Elysium, and the life of those who dwell 
there in flowery meadows, delightmg themseh es 
with games and music, and never without the 
Bun From these legends was imagined the 
island of Atdvxtis The Elysium of Virgil 
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(Acn \T 541) IS placed m tlie Under vorld ihimseli miraculons powers and a divine origin, 
[See Bluies ] ! ttongh in natural science lie was certainly no 

Emathia ("HfiaBla ’HfiaBicvi), a district of ® impostor He travelled in Greece and Itah , and 
ilacedonia, between the H.i.liacmon and the j made some stav at Athens His death happened 
Asms, formerly part of Paeonio, and the ongi j abont 480, apparently not in Sicily ilanv 
nal seat of the JIacedonian monarchy (In j legends grew np ahont it one tradition repre 
Homer H sia 220 it hes between Piena and j sented him ns liaving been remoi ed from the 
Thrace ) Tlie poets freriueiitlv give the name i earth, bke a dmne bemg , and another related 
of Emathia to tlie whole of ilacedoiuo, and that he thr^w himself into the flames of Mount 
sometimes even to the neighbouring Thessaly j Aetna, that bv lus sudden disappearance he 
Under the Romans it formed part of the third might be believed to be a god , but it was 
remon of Macedonia added that the '"olcano tliren np one of his 

Emathldes, the mne daughters of Piems, sandals, and thus reiealed the manner of his 
kmg of Ematliin (Ov ATcf v t>69) death (Diog Lacrt viii 57-74, Hor AP 404) 

EmatMon (’Hpa6iaj), son of Tithonns and The rhetorician Gorgias was Ins disciple The 
Eos, brother of Memnon, was slam by Heracles works of Empedocles were all in ver=e Erag- 
(Hes Th 934) ments remain of the ’Ict-piKa which •'ssume the 

Emholima (’EujSdAtpc), a city of the Paropa- po ver to heal all disc ises eaenoldage of the 
misadae in M India, near Aomos, sixteen da\ s' KoSappof, which teaches the purification from 
march from the Indus (Cnrt mi 12) sin and evil, and ol his greatest work on 

Ementa rAnorsTa Ehtjuta.] natural science (ritp! '^l'lTE£^)^) Ho seems to 

Emesa or Enussa ("'Eufo'a, "’Euitrca 'Zfiecnj linvc derived his mysticism from Pvthagoras 
VOS Hit V s or Hovis), a cit of Svna, on theE and m natural sciciieo it is likely that Acroa 
bank of the Orontes, m the promice of Aiy>- j and Pansanias, great phys oians of Sieiiv, wee 
inene, but afterwards the capital of Phoenice ’ his fir-.t teachers Ho held that there were 
Libanesia, was in the first cent B c the rcsi lonr indestructible elements — earPi air, fire, 
denca of mdependenl Arabian pnnees When and water (which he called Zens, Hera, Aiure 
Pompea was in Svna in n c G9 it was ruled h\ ncus, and Mcstis) Tlicse elements comhine to 
an Arabian pnnee Sampsiceramus, who held h s form the i isible world bnt they combme onlv 
power as tnbutarv His dvnnst- 1 vsted under by the operation of i^iAfo, or Lo\ c, which is 
lambhtluis, another Sanipsiceramus and Azizns therefore the crcatiyo power, and they can be 
and others till the reign oi Doimtian, when it diss^ilved by Hate Our senses arc acted upon 
formed part ot the pnnmce of Svna Under hj the pirtichs thrown off by thmgs around 
Caracalla it was made a colont with the Jns ns He hold the Pythagor n doctnne of 
Italicum It lb a remarl able place m the transmiirr non of souls Luertuus sjieaks of 

history of the Roman empire, being the nat vc Empedocles with ciilhnsiasm, and evidently 

city of Julia Domna the w^e ot Sep*imius makes him his model (i 715 2) 

Severus , of Elagab ilus, who exchanged the Emporlae or l^porimn ( Ep-opiai, 'EurO' 
high priesthood of the celeb-ated temple of the pern, ’Zn~6ptoi ’Zu~opl~r]s Ajrjmnas), a- 
Snn m tins city for the impenal purple and of town of the Indigetos in Hispanic Tarraconensis 
the emjieror Alexander Severus , and also the near the Pyrenees, was situated on the nver 
scene of the deoisue battle between Aurehan Cloduinns, xvhich formed the harbour of the 
and Zenobti, iJD 273 (Strab p 753, Ho town It was founded by the Phoc-’cans 

rodian, v 3, Dio Cass In 8, Toseph Aiif from Massflic >>nd was divide 1 into two parts 

XIX S, Cic ad Att 11 1C\, ad ram xv 1 ) at one time soparctod from each other hv a 

Emineiudae (’Euufi foai), a pnncclv family at wall the part ucir the coi't being ml abited 
Agngentnm, who traced their origin to tie j by the Greek-, and the pirt to vardb the m 
mythical hero Polmlces. Among its memherb ' tenor by the IndigetOb It was snosequently 
we know Emmeiudes (from whom the fami’v , colonised by Julius Ciesar Its harbour was 
denved its name) the father of Aenesidamus, much frequented here Scipio Afneanub first 
whose sons Theron and Xenocrates arc ccle | landed when he came to Spmn m the second 
hntedhx Pindar as victors at the groat games Pnmc war (Strab p 150 Liv xm bO) 
o' Greece (Pind OI n 4S, in ZS, Pijth n 5) j Empultun L-lmpipfioi c) a sm"!! town mLa- 
Emodi Montes, or -ns, or -es, or on (ra tmm, near Tibnr (Ln vii 18) 

'HuiiiSi SpTj, -0 'HuaSbi opos, or o 'Hp-soov i Empusa ('Eusmicra), a monstrous spectre 
Stvialaya AT), a range of mountains X of , which was believed to devour human bemgs 
India, forming the prolongation eastwards of It could assume difierent forms, and was sent 
the Paropamisus. by Hecate to fnghten travellers It wis be 

Empedocles CE/iTrEooxA^r), ot Agngentnm m heved nsuelly to appear with one leg of brass 
Sicilv, flounshed abont b c 490 Although he I and the otner of an nsb, whence it was called 
was descended itom an ancient and we Ithy J oiocrxEAfs or oioksIXt] The Lamiae and Mor- 
family, he jomed the rexolution m which Thru- , molvceia, who assumed tlie fonn of handsome 
sydacus, the son and successor of Tlicron, was ' women for the purpose oi attracting young 
expelled His zeal m the estabhslunent of men, and then sucked their blood hke vampires 
political equality is said to have been mam and ate their flesh, were reckoned among the 
fested by his magnanimons support of the poor, Empusae (Anstoph Pan 294, Dem dc CcrJ 
by his seventy agamst the overbearmg con p 270, § ISO , Philcstr ApoU TyaJt n 4, iv 25 ) 
duct ot the anstocrats, and by his declming the Enarephorus (’Eroipijipopoy), son of Bhppo- 
sovereignty which was ofiered to him His coon, a passionate smtor ot Helen, when she 
bnlhant ontorv, his penetrating knowledge o* was yet gmte young Tyndarens, therefore, 
nature, and the reputation ot his marveUons entrusted the maiden to the care of Theseus, 
powers, which he had acquired by curmg Enarephorus had a heroum at Sparta (Pint 
diseases, by his successful exertions in dry- Thes 31 , Pans in 15 ) 

ing up marshy distncts and m avertmg epi- Enceladns (’Evxe'AoSbs), son of Tartarus and 
demies and obnoxious wmds, spread a lustre Ge, and one of the hundred armed giants who 
around his name He was called a magician made wax upon the gods He was killed, ac- 
(yihjj), and he appears to have attributed to cordmg to some, bv a flash of hghtmng, by 
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Zeus, who buned luin under Mount Aetna, 
according to others, Athene killed him with hei 
chanot, or threw upon lum the island of Sicilj 
(N'erg Aoi in 578, i\ 179, Ov Ponf n 2,12, 
j?aus Till 47, Eur CycZ 7| 

Encheles (’E^xeAeTs, also ’E^xcAeai, ’Eyx® 
Aioi), an lUj-rian tribe 

Endius ('ErSios), a Spartan and a hereditarj 
fneiid of Alcibiades, whose farmly name seems 
to have been adopted, foi itnas borne by the 
fatlier of Endius Ho nas an Ephor, and was 
ambassador from Sparta to Athenb in 120 and 
410 (Thuc V 44,1111 0,12, Diod viii 52) 
Endoeus (■'ErSoios), an Athenian statu uy, is 
called a disciple of Daedalus, ii horn ho is said 
tohaio accompaiued on his flight fioin Crete 
These statements must be taken to express, not 
the time at which he lived, but the stjle of art 
wliitdi he practised It is probable that he 
hied in the time of Pisistratus and his sons, 
about n c 5G0 (Pans i 26, in 5, i m 40 ) 
Endymlon ('EvSvfila.t’'),a louth d stmguished 
b 3 his boautv, and rtuomicd in ancient stoiy 
for his perpetual sleep (cf Plat Pltncdr p 72, 
Anstot Plh N i. 8) One set of traditions 
about Endnnion refer us to Ehs, and another 
to Cana, and others again me a combination 
of the two According to one set of legends, 
ho was a son of Aetlilius and Calvce, or of 
Zeus and Calico, and succeeded Acthhus in 
tlio ] ingdom of Elis (Pans i 8, 1), or led a 
band of Acolians from Tliessalj and took 
possession of Ehs (Pans i 1, 2 , Apollod i 
7, 5) According to the Scliol onAp Eh iv 57, 
Hesiod and Phercydos also made Jiim an Ei- 
con His tomb was shown at Oljmpia (Pans 
1 1, 1) Others related that he liad come from 
Ehs to Mount Lvtmus in Cana, iihoneo he is 
called the Latmian (Lafinius) Tins lersion 
first appears m Sappho (Fi 161), and this lias 
been gtnerallj followed bj poets of a later 
date (Theocr xv 67, Catull Ixii 5, 0\ A 
A HI 83) Some stories tried to reconcile 
the two bj malnng him migrate from Ehs to 
flana (Paus i 1, 5) Tlie more poetical part 
of Ins stoiy m n belong specialh to Caiia, and 
iraj hare been engrafted on other Eiidjanions 
elsewheie , but it might be imagined wheneaer 
the moon was obsened touching the rocks 
With light and sinking behind them As he 
slept on Latmus, his boautj warmed the cold 
heart of Selene (the moon), who came down 
to lum, 1 iBsed him, and lay bj his side His 
eternal sleep on Latmus is assigned to diflci 
ent causes Selene had sent him to sleep, that 
she might bo able to kiss him without his 
1 nowledge (Cic 'Fuse i 38, 92) , or ho bogged 
from Zeus eternal sleep with immortal youth 
(Apollod ) By Selene he hud fifty daughters, 
according to the story of the Elcans, and this is 
explained ns refernng to the fifty moons of the 
Olympic cy cle Tlie best representation of the ] 
story IS a fine relief in the Capitohne Museum, 
where there is also a beautiful relief of the 
single sleeping figure wath his dog beside him 
In the first ho is represented ns a shepherd, in 
the second ns a hunter 
Engynm ("Eyyvov, ’EyyvTou ’E'/yuivos, En 
gumus Gangt, or, according to others, Troina), 
a town in tho interior of Sicily near the sources 
of tho Monalus, originally a town of the Siculi, 
but said to baa o been colonised by the Cretans 
under Mmos it possessed a celebrated temple 
of the great mother of the gods, or, according 
^ others, of Oral fiarepfs, perhaps tho nurses of 
Zeus (Diod n 79, xvn 72 , Plut Marc 20 , 
Cic Yerr in 40, r 72) 


ENNIUS 

Enipeus {’En—evs) 1 {Tscliamarhj), a nver 
in Thessaly, rises in Mt Othrys, receives the 
Apidnuus near Pharsalus, and flows into tlie 
PeneuB Poseidon assum^ the form of the god 
of this er m older to obtam possession of Tyro, 
who w as m loi e with Enipeus She became by 
Poseidon the mother of Pehas and Neleus Ovid 
relates [Met vi 116) that Neptune (Poseidon) 
having assumed the form of Enipeus, became 
by Iphimedia the father of Otus and Ephialtes 
— 2 A small n\ei in Pisatis (Ehs) flows mto 
the Alpheus iieai its mouth (Strab p 850) — 
3 (Mavrolongos), a small m er m Macedonia, 

. which rises in Olympus 

Enna or Henna (■'Ewa 'Ewdtos Cgstro 
Giovanni), an ancient and strong town of the 
Sicnli m Sicily, on the road from Catania to 
Agngentnm, on the summit of a rocky lull, and 
hence a natural fortress (Strab p 272 , Liv 
XXIV 37), said to be the centre of the island 
{on^a\hs SixeAfay) (Callun Hyvin in Cer 15, 
Cic Yerr ii 48) It was surrounded by fei tile 
plains, which bore large crops of wheat , it was 
one of the chief seats of the worslup of Deineter, 
and possessed a celebiated temple of this 
goddess According to later tradition it was in 
n flowerv meadow in the neighbourhood of 
Enna that Pluto earned off Persephone or 
Proserpine, and the cave was shown through 
which the god passed as he carried off his 
pnze (Oi Met \ 085, Claud de Eapt Pi os 
I n , Diod X 3) Its importance dechned from 
I the time of tho second Punic x ar, when it was 
[ punished by the Homans, because it had at 
tempted to ro\ olt to the Carthagmians 

Ennius, Q , the Eoman poet, was bom at 
Eudiae, in Calabria, n c 239 (Gell xx n 21, 
43 , Cic dc Or in 42, 108, Brut 18, 72) He 
xvas a Greek bx birth, but a subject of Piome, 
and served in tlic Eoman armies Li 204 Cato, 
XX ho XX as then quaestor, found Ennuis m Sar- 
dinia, and brougjit him in his tram to Home In 
189 Ennius accompiuued M Fnlxiiis Nobihor 
through tho Aotohan campaign, and shared his 
triumph Tlirough tho son of Nobihor, Ennius, 
xxlien far ndxancedin life, obtained the lights of 
a Eoman citizen He dw elt in a humble house 
on the Axentine, and inamtained himself by' 
tea-'hing Gieok to the sons of the Eoman 
nobles, and translating Gieekplavs for the stage 
Enmus in truth, as a Greek by culture and 
partlx by origin, gave to Eoman poetry the 
fonn x\ hicli it ultimately adopted The epic of 
Naexius xx as in Saturnian metre Ennms intro 
duced tho Gicek hexame‘or and the Homeiic 
treatment, and thus gaxe tae lead xihich xvas 
followed by Virgil Though Cato dibajipioved 
of this as unpatriotic, it cannot be doubted that 
his choice was right He lived on teims of the 
closest intimacy with theeldoi Scipio Afneanus 
He died 109, it the age of sexent (Cic do Sen 
6, 14) He xx as bm led in the sepulchre of the 
Scipios, and his bust xxus allow ed a place among 
tbc efhgies of that noble house Ennius was 
regarded by the Eomans as the father of tbeir 
poetry [altci Hunnrus, Hor Ej) u 1, 60) 
Cicero calls him Sinninns pocta iiostcr [pro 
Ball) 22, 51 , cf Luer i 111), and Virgil w as 
not ashamed to bonow many of bis thoughts, 
and not a few of Ins expressions All the works 
of Ennius are lost with tho exception of a few 
fingments His most important w oik was an 
epic poem, in dactylic hexameters, entitled 
AnnaliumLihrio’vm , being a history ofEome 
from the arrival of Aeneas in Italy to his own 
times No gieat space, however, wac allotted 
to the earlier lecords the stcncs of Aeneas and 
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tbe royal pcnod occupy the first three hooks , 
three are given to the conquest of Italy and 
P^otIius , and the contest with Hannibal, 
winch was described with great minuteness, 
began with the seienth book, the first Punic 
liar being passed over with a brief mention, as 
banng been described already by Naevms 
The Hannibalian war ended with the ninth 
boolc , and the remaining nine brought the Ins 
torj down to 181 b c or perhaps a few j ears 
later His service to the drama was of less 
importance in literature lus translations were 
mostly from Euripides , he wrote alsoyiracifii 
iac, or tragedies on Roman subjects, of which 
the Amhracia probably told of its capture by 
Pulvius Nobdior, which he himself liad seen 
be wrote also Comedies and was the first notable 
writer of Saturae His adaptations of Epichai- 
mus and Euhemerus weie appaientlj on the 
rationalistic side, and no doubt offended those 
who uphold the old Roman lehgion The 
fragments of Ennius are xiublished by Valilen, 
Lips 1854 , L Muller, Petersb 1885 

Enope (’EnfiTT)), a town in Mcssenia, men- 
tioned bj Homer (17 i 160), supposed bj some 
to be the same as G: bunia 

Entella (‘'ErTtWa Entellmns, Entcllensis 
JEnfclla), an ancient town of the Sicani in the 
interior of the island on the W side, said to 
have been founded by Entellus, one of the 
companions of the Trojan Aegestus (I^’erg Aen 
V 887) It was subsequently seized and peopled 
by the Campanian mercenaries of Dionysius 
(Diod xij 0) 

Entoria, daughtei of an Italian peasant who 
entertained Cronos (Saturn) Cronos taught 
the culture of the vnne, and the peasants being 
iiitoMcated, thought thomselv os poisoned, and 
stoned the fathei of Entoiia, whoso sons by 
Cronus hanged themselves Long afterwards, 
to avert a plague Lutatius Catulus built a 
temple of Saturn on the Tarpoian (Plut Parall 
9, cfjcviirus) 

Enyalius (’EruaTvios), the 'Warlike, frequently 
occurs in the Iliad (iiev er in the Odj ssey) ns an 
epithet of Abes At a later tmie Enjalins and 
Ales were distinguished ns two different gods of 
war, Enyalius was looked upon as n son of 
Ares and Enj o, or of Cronos and Rhea 

Enyo (’Eruca), the goddess of war, who de 
lights m bloodshed luid the destruction of towns, 
and accompanies Ares in battles {II v 333, 
592) The goddess Mn or Anaitis at Comnna 
was called Enyo by the Gieeks (Strab p 535) 
Respecting the Roman goddess of wai, see 
Eellona 

Eordaea (’EopSafa, also ’Eopdta), a district and | 
town m the NW of Macedonia, inliabited by 
the Eordi (Time n 99) 

Eos (’HtSy, Att "Eow), in Latin Aurora, the 
goddess of the morning red, daughter of Hy- 
jierlon and Thia or Eurjqihassa (Hes T/i 271 , 
Hymn Horn iaai 4) , or of the giant Pallas 
(0\ Met IX 421) In Oil XU 1, the island of 
Aea IS spoken of as her dwelling, and there 
seems there to bo a confusion between the 
eastern and western islands of the same name 
[At a] , it cannot bo an iiUnsion to the evening 
red, since the ‘ rising of the sun ’ is also placed 
there Eos dwelt in the cast, and at the close 
of every night she rose from the couch of her 
spouse Tithonus, and on a chariot (sometimes a 
qitailriqa, but usually a tnyii) drawn bj the 
swift horses Lampus and Phaeton she ascended 
to lieavcn from the riv er Oceanus, to announce 
the coming light of the sun to the gods as 
well ns to mortals {Od xxni 253) In the 
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Homeric poems Eos only tiavels till the sun is 
completely risen, or according to II ix GG, till 
[ towards middaj , but in Intel poets the paths of 
Auiom and the sun are the same so also wo 
find "Ayipa. and ’Hear synonymous (Eur Tioad 
817), and Eos has come to be regarded as the 
goddess of the daylight Goddess of all that 
was young and fresh, she is represented in 
myth ns loving and carrying off jouths of 
notable benutj , and this maj also be significant 
of death in early youth, hv Oeol <pi\ovcrty 
airo6vt](ric£i [Foi the stones thereon see 

CEniALus, Obion ] Memnon was her son by 
Tithonus For these myths see Mejinon and 
Tithonus 

Epaminondas (’EirajaeivtirSar, ’ETa/uveSrSas), 
the Tlieban general and statesman, son of 
Polymnis, was bom and reared m poverty, 
though Ins blood was noble His close and en 
durmg friendslup with Pelopidasis said to have 
originated in the campaign in winch they served 
together on the Spartan side against Mantmea, 
where Pelopidas having fallen in a battle, ap 
patently dead, Ejiaminondas jirotected his body 
at the imminent nsk of lus ovra life, B c 885 
(Plut Pelop 4 , Xen Hell v 2 , Diod xv 5 ) 
Epaminondas had refused to take part m the 
consjiiracy for the hbeiation of Thebes, because 
it involved assassination, but when the Spai 
tans had been expelled from it, he toolr an 
active part in pnbhc aflairs In 371 ho w ns one 
oi the Theban commanders at the battle of 
Leuctra, so fatal to the Lacedaemonians, in 
which the success of Thebes is said to hav o 
been owing mainly to his tactics In 870 ho 
was one of the generals in the first niv nsion 
of Peloponnesus by the Thebans, and befoie 
leaving Peloponnesus he restored the Messen 
lans to their country and established a new city , 
named Messene On theu letum homo Epa 
minondas end Pelopidas weie impeached by 
their enemies, on a capital charge of having 
retained their command bey ond the legal term 
The fact itself was true enough , but they weie 
both honourably acquitted, Epaminondas hav 
ing expressed lus vnlhngness to die if the 
Thebans would lecoid thot he had been put to 
death because he had humbled Sparta and 
taught hiB countrymen to face and to conquer 
their enemies (Pint Pelop 25 , Pans ix 14 , 
Nep Epain 8 ) In 309 he returned to the 
Peloponnesus and took possession of Sicyon, 
and by his presence in that district so occupied 
the Lacedaemonian forces that the inhabitants 
of the new cities Messene and Megalopolis could 
complete their fortifications He was repulsed 
by Ohabnas in an attack which he made on 
Corinth In the following year we find him 
serving, but not as general, in the Theban army 
winch was sent into Thessaly to rescue Polo 
pidas from Alexander of Pherae, and which was 
saved from utter destmction only by the ability 
of Epammondas In 8G7 he was sent at the 
head of another force to release Pelopidas, and 
accomphshed his object without even striking a 
blow, and by the mere prestige of his name 
(Diod XV 71-75) Later in 8G7 he inv aded the 
Peloponnesus for the tlurd time, and in 8G2 for 
the fourth time Li the latter year he gained a 
brilliant victory over the Lacedaemonians at 
MantinCa , but in the full career of victory ho 
received a mortal wound He was told that his 
death would follow directly on the javelin being 
extracted from the wound, and he would not 
allow this to be done till ho had been assured 
that his shield was safe, and that the vnetory 
was with his countrymen It was a disputed 
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point, bj uhoio Imnd ]io foil among oUicrs, the 
honour was assigned to Grjllus, Iho son of 
Xenophon tten Hell mi 5, Died a-\ 87, 
Pans I'c 16,Ntp Lpaiiwwitilas ) — Epainmon 
das nns one of the greatest men of Greece lie 
riifccd TJiebes to tbo suprem icj of Greece, 
which phe lost almost as soon as he died IIo 
nas not onlj a great genci il and taetieian 
and a n iso st itesman, but alike in public and 
m pruale life ho ■ans distinguished In intcgritj 
and upnghtiiess, and lie canted info dath prac 
tice the h ssoiiB of philosopln , of n Inch he \\ asan 
ardent student His patriotism nas of the 
widest and most onlightened kind, htudsing tlio 
general interests of the nelknic race as well ns 
those of Ins own sf itt 

Epaphroditus [’E-aippSStras) 1 freedman 
andbecretary of the emperor Ntro He assisted 
Xero in Inlimg lumself, and he was afterwards 
put to deatli In Doimtinn Tlio philosopher 
Epictetus was Ins fuLdman (Tac Ajdi x\ 
n';, Sntt Ntr til, Dorn 11) — 2 M Hcttlus 
Epaphroditus, of Cbaeronea, a Greek gram 
marian, tlie slaae and nlttrwanlH the freedman 
01 Modc-tiis, the praefict of Lgapt IIo hub 
pequeiillv went to Home, where lie resided m 
thoreiun of Xero and down to the time of Xervn 
He \ astlic anthorof sea trnlgramniatic.il a orkt, 

and CO ninriitanes 

Epaphue CE-cefios), son of 7j uh and lo, born 
on Uie natr Xih , after the long avandcniigs of 
his mother Hu avas concealed b\ the Ctin tes, 
at the retjut st of lit m, but was disioatrcd b\ 
Jo in “sann He piibheijii' iitlj becamo king o' , 
Egypt, m imcd 'Meinplns, a d vughter of Xilus, 
or. according lo oUk rs, Ciissioiie v,and built the j 
city of ^Icmpliis Ho had a d lughtor Libya, j 
from aahom Lilne (\friri) received its name 
(Aosch Pr 81(i, Suppl r)''0, Eur Phocn 
G78 , Piiid Piith la 25, Hag 1 nh 119) 

Epti fEnsj 

Epetlum (’E-TtTiPi nr Stobrre, Hu ), a j 
toaaui of tlio Lissn m Dalmatia, aanth a good ! 
harbour 

Epeus {’Irfic'r) I Son of Endannon, 1 ing 
m Lilt-, from aybom the Epei arc baid to luuo 
domed tbcir name (Pans a 1) — 2 SonofPano 
peub, aicnt antb tbirt 3 ships from the Cyclades 
to Troa Hu built (ho aatiotlen horse aaitli the 
assistance of Athene (77 win (>(>'>, Od viii 
tlil, Pnus 11 29, Verg -Jell ii 201) 

Ephesus C'EcJico-oj. ’E(f>eiTin! Hii near 
AyasotHf , i e “'Ayws Oe6\oyos, tbo title of St 
John), the chief of the tavelac Ionian cities on 
the ewast of Asm llinor, aans said to haao been 
founded ns a Greek cita by Androclus, the son 
of CodruR, at the time of the great Ionian mi 
gration, and united aaith the old town of the 
Canans and Lelegos Tlio G reel s' tilers adop 
t(d the aaorship of the \bialic nature goddess 
a\ lucli nlreadj existed there, and gaa o her the 
name of Aiiti aim It stood a little S of tho 
Tia or Cayrter, near its mouth, avhero a marslij 
plain, extending S from Iho riaer, is hounded bj 
taro hills, Prion or Lepro on the E , and Cores 
fins on tho S Tho city avas built onginally on 
Mt Coressus, but, m tho time of Croesus, tho 
people transferred their habitations to tho 
a alloy, avhcnco Lj siinachus, tho general of .iMox- 
ander, compelled them again to reinoa o to M 
Prion On tho X sido of tho city aans a lake, 
communicating avith the CaJ'Btor, and forming 
the inner harbour, noav n marsh, tbo outer 
Imrbour {Trdt/op/wi) was fonned bj tho mouth of 
the nacr In tlio plain, E of tbo lake, and NE 
of tho city, beyond its aaalls, blood tho celebra- 
ted temple of Artemis Tho original temple is 
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said to have been built by Tlieodorus of Samos 
about C30 B c Another was built in the latter 
half of tho sixth centurj n c , bj an architect 
named Chersipliron One of the sculptured 
columns of this temple dedicated bj Croesus, 
and bcaniig- part of lus name nisei ibed on it, is’ 
noav in tbo British Museum This temple aaas 
Inirnt doavn bj Herostiatiis in tho night on 
aahich Alexander tho Great avas bom (Oct 
n c 85G) The teniplo aahich took its 
place, built by the joint elTorts of all the Ionian 
stales, aa as regarded ns ouo of the avonders of 
tho avorld (Phu i.\xM 
179, Vitrna v 2, 11 , 
an Pracf 12, ii Piacf 
1) Foundations of tho 
two enrhei temples 
and friigments of tho 
cohimns of tho second 
worcdiscovered in 1870 
ba Mr AVood beneath 
tlio great tcmjilo of tho 
Alexandniic ago Of 
this tho bases of tho 
columns aaero 
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led and fragments of sculpture [Fordescnjition 
me Did oj iiit art Tttnjduin] It stood nearly 
a mile out side tho Corcssian gate of the city Tlie 
temple aans also celebrated ns an asylum, till Au- 
gustus depnaed it of that pnailege The other 
buildings at Ephesus of a Inch there ore ruins, 
art tho agora, theatre, odeum, stadium, gymiia- 
Bium, ami baths, temples of Zeus Olympiusnnd 
of Tuhti Caesar, and a large budding near the 
inner liarbour the foundations of the aaalls 
ina-v aho bo traced With tbo rest of Ionia, 
Ephesus fell undei the iioaaer successiaclj 
of Croesiib, tho Persians, the Maeodoniaiis, 
and file Homans It aaas nlwajs aerj flouiisli 
nig, and bee imc caeii more so ns tho othoi 
Ionian cities doc ijed It w ns grcatlj favoured 
ba its Greek rulers, cspociiilla bj Lasimnchu , 
aaJio, in honour of his second aaifc, gnae it 
her iinnio, Arsinoi , avhieh, however, it did not 
long rtlaiii Attains II Philadelplius construe 
ted docks for it, and mijiroaod its harbours 
Under the Romans it aans the adrainislratiae 
capiki! of the province of Asia (though Pei 
gumiim w as strictly the fa}Tp6ro\ts), aud bj fai 
the greatest city of Asia Miiioi (Phn a 120, 
Cic ad Pain a 20, Jos Aiif \iv 10, xvi G) 
It is conspicuous in the carlj history of the 
Clirisfitui Cliurch, botli St Paul and St Jolm 
haaiiig laboured in it, and addressed epistles to 
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the church of Ephesus , and at one time its 
bishop possessed the rank and power of a patii 
nich oaer the churches in the proaanco of Asia 
Its XJosition, and tho excellence of its harbours, 
made it tho chief emporium for the trade of all 
Asia avest of tho Taurus , and its doavnfnll was 
mainly oaving to tho destruction of its harbours 
by tho deposits of the Caj'ster — Pliny (a 116) 
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states that in the earliest tunes Ephesus rras 
called by \ arious names, Alope, Ortygia (which 
was the name of a saoied gioie near it Strab 
p G89 , Tac Ann in 61), Merge, Smyrna, Tia 
cheia, Haemoiiium, and Ptelea 
Ephialtes (’E0d\T77s) 1 One of the Aloldae 
[Aloeus } — 2 A. Mahan, who m b c 480, when 
XtEOMDAS was defending the pass of Thermo 
pylae, guided a bodj of Persians over the 
mountain path, and thus enabled them to fall 
on the rear of the GreelvS — 3 The Athenian 
statesman, was a friend and partisan of Pencles, 
whom he assisted m carrymg his political mea 
Eures He is mentioned in particular as chiefly 
instrumental m that abridgment of the power 
of the Areiopagus which inflicted such a blow 
on the oligarchical party {Diet of Ant art 
Areiopagus ] This measure was earned m the 
absence of Cimon, who, on his letum, tried to 
rescind it , but, m his struggle wnth Ephialtes, 
he failed and was ostracised Tlie services of 
Ephialtes to the democratic cause excited the 
rancorous enmity of some of the obgarchs, and 
led to his assassination during the mght, 
jirobably in 450 (Plut Cim 10-10, Anstot 
Pol 11 9, S, ’AS ttoA. 20 ) 

Ephippus (“'E^iinros) 1 An Atheman poet 
of the Middle Gomedj — 2 Of Olynthus, a Greek 
historian of Alexander the Great 

Ephorus {'Eipopos), of Cyme in Aeolis, a cele 
brated Greek historian, was a contemporary of 
Phdip and Alexander, and In ed from about 400 
to about 333 B c He studied rhetoric under 
Isocrates, of whose pupils he and Theopompus 
were considered the most distmguished As 
he lacked, m the opinion of Isocrates, the 
energy required for political life, he was per- 
suaded to turn mstead to lustoiical writing 
Accordmglj he wrote A History ('lo-Topfai) in 
thirty books, which began w ith tlie return of 
the Herachdae, and came down to the siege of 
Pennthus in 841 It treated of the history of 
the barbaiians as well ns of the Greeks, and 
was thus the first attempt at writmg n universal 
history that was eier made m Greece It 
embraced a period of 750 years, and each of 
the thirty books contained a compact portion 
of the history which formed a complete whole 
by itself Ephorus did not live to complete the 
work, and it was flmshed bj lus son Demoplulus 
DiyUus began his history at the point at which 
the work of Ephorus left oil Ephorus also 
wrote a few othei woiks of less importance, of 
which the titles only are preserved by the 
grammarians Of the history likewise we hni e 
nothing but fragments It was WTitten m a 
clear and polished style, but w as at the same 
tune deficient in pow er and energy Ephorus 
appears to have been faithful and impartial in 
the narration of events , but he did not always 
follow the best authorities (e g for the age of 
Pericles he followed the wntmgs of the comic 
poets, without due allowance for caricature), 
and in the later part of his work he frequently 
differed from Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon, on points on which they axe entitled 
to credit Diodorus Siculus made great use of 
the work of Ephorus, and he is commended 
by Polybius for lus accounts of natal warfare, 
and by Strabo (Pol xii 25, Strab p 332) 
The fragments of lus work haa e been published 
by Marx, Carlsruho, 1815, and m Muller’s 
Fragm Historicor Grace Pans, 1841 

Eph;^a (’Eijiupa) 1 The ancient name of 
Connth. [Coeintuus] — 2 An ancient town of 
the Pelasgi near the nver Selleis m Elis, after 
...^ards called Boenoa (17 ii 659, \i 581, 
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Strab p 388) — 3 A towm m Thessaly, after 
wards called Cb\nox — 4 A town m Epirus 
aftenvards called Cichybus ’ 

Epicaste {'ETriudarr]), commonly called Jo- 
caste 

Epicephesia (’EmKij^ijtr/a ’EiriMj^ijirioy), a 
demus in Attica, belonging to the tnbe Oeneis 

Epicharmus (’Em'xapyuox), the chief comic 
poet among tlie Dorians, w ns bom in the island 
of Cos, about B c 540 His father, Elothales, 
was a physician, of the race of the Asclepinds 
At the age of three months, Epicharmus was 
carried to Megara, m Sicily, thence heiemoved 
to Syracuse, when Megara was destrojed by 
Gelo (484 or 483) Here he spent the re 
mniiider of lus hie, wluoh was prolonged 
throughout the leign of Hiero, at whose 
court Epicharmus associated with the othef 
great -wntei-s of the time, and among them 
with Aeschylus He died at the age of 90 (460), 
or, nccoidiug to Lucian, 97 (443) Epicharmus 
was a Pj thagoienu philosopher, and spent the 
earlier pait of his hfe in the study of plulo- 
Bophy, both phvsioal and metaphysical He is 
said to have follow ed for some time his father’s 
profession of medicine , and it appears that he 
did not begin writing comedies till lus re- 
moval to Syracuse Comedj had for some time 
existed at Megara in Sicily, which was a colony 
from Megainoii the Istlimus, the latter of which 
towns disputed wuth the Athenians the inv en- 
tion of comedy But the comedy at the Sicihon 
Megara before Epicharmus seems to hni e been 
merely rude farces It was he, together ivith 
Phormis, who gm e it a new form, and intro- 
duced a regular iilot, but w itli no chorus TJie 
number of his comedies is diffeiontly stated at 
62 or at 36 There are still extant 35 titles 
The majority of them aie on mjthological sub 
jects — that is, travesties of the heroic myths , 
and these jilajs no doubt \ery much resembled 
the satjno dramas of the Athenians But 
besides mythology, Epicharmus wTote on 
other subjects, political, or relatmg to manners 
and customs such were probablj The Boor 
{'AypptiKrrlyos) and The Megaiian Woman 
In Hebe’s Wedding or The Muses Heracles 
displayed the powers of eating which the Attic 
poets afterwards signahsed, and the Muses 
appeared in the garb of Sjuacusan fish wives 
The style of his plaj s appears to have been a 
curious mixture of the broad buffoonery which 
distinguished the old Megarian comedy and of 
tlie sententious wisdom of the Pythagorean 
philosopher His language was remarkably 
elegant he was celebrated for lus choice of 
epithets his plays abounded, as the extant 
fragments prove, wuth philosophical and moral 
maxims He was imitated by Crates, and also 
(m ounmg at rapid movement of the drama) by 
Plautus, as we learn from the hue of Horace 
(Bpist II 1, 68), — 

Plautus ad exemplar Sicull properare Epicharmi 
Plato places him at the head of comedians 

(Thcaet p 152), in which criticism, however, he 
IS probably thinking most of the plulosophical 
element in his plays (cf Diog Laert ui 10) 
Fragments m Meineke, Fr Com Graec 

Epicnenudu Locn Pjocbis ] 

Epicrates {EniKpa-rgs) 1 An Atheman, 
took part m the ov erthrow of the Thirty , but 
afterwards, when sent on an embassy to the 
Persian king, he was accused of recoivmg money 
from Artaxerxes He appears to have been ac- 
qmtted this time , but he was tried on a later 
occasion, on another charge of corruption, and 
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EPICYDE SIO 


cmlv escftj f-<l de-itli by n '' olanlarr exilo (Dcni 
r L V ' ^0, J15', Atlicn p 251 ) He xves 

ridiculed 1a tlio comic poets for lus large beard, 
jind for tills re-iKon called a-aj{((r4>ipoi 

(Ansfopli. JCcclo GS, and Scliol ) — 2 Of Am- 
bracm, cn Vtliciiiauiioet of tlie Middle Comedj 
Epictetus (’E-iT— T jTor), of Hienipobe in 
Plingia ntelcbmted Stoic pliiIo=oplier, was n 
freedman of Ep.iplirodifus, wlio was himself n 
frecdinriiof ^cro [EruimoDlTLs ] Heliaed 
and taught fir-i at Ro no, and, after the exiiul 
Sion of the philo=opliorn by Domitian, at Xico- 
polifi 1 1 Epinis Althoiicrh he was fai oared hr 
lindnan, lie doCs not appear to hate resumed 
to Pome, for the discourses a Inch Aman took 
down 11! mting ere d<htered by Epictetus 
wheu an o'd man at Xicoiiohs Only a fe v 
circniiis! inces of his hfe arc recorded, such as 
Ins lameness winch is pjvilitn of in different 
ways, Ills poierti , and his fci wants Epictetus 
elid not It. i s >iiv woil s hcliind Inm, and the 
short iTwntal (Ai*c7 inuioii) which boars Ins 
name ir s compiled from his discourses h\ his 
faithful pupil Arrian Arnan nleo wrote the 
plnleihOphic il lectures of lus mast' r in eight 
books, from wl icli, though four are lost, we are 
< nabled to pain a complete idea of the wa\ in 
rinrh Epif le ins conroiMHl and tanphtthe Stoic 
nil iofophv rVr’ii\rs] H( teaclics that man 
should follow reason end Ins owm cor science ns 
Ins guide paticntl, end tn s'fulh , and may feel 
independent of nllcxterral c rcuinctances winch ' 
are l> <ond liis control an! need no' trouble 
him if ho Imow s hoir to find freedom ind liupjii , 
nees in Ins own mind lie hr ho vis in a Doit\ 
orProndfncei ho chooses he'ter for men than 
t’le^ could for tlicmsslves, and in a Guiding j 
‘spirit or conscience fperh ips lierc follownig i 
‘socra'e s) which aids m'u to judge nphtlj of 
ipp- arances, and to ttndcrs'ai d wlnt they can 
and ought to ront'-ijl cud vliit is to l>e borne 
pa* cntlv as Iwiond tin ir control the great 
rule of hfe ‘t idunnce and abstinence’ 
iavtxou heu arexou) 

Epictetus Phrygia [Pimoiv] 

EpicCfrus ( Z-rlhovpos) a crlebnited Greet 
plnlo oplnr, and the foiindr r of a plnlo-oplucal 
sciiool called aft r Inni, the Epicurean He 
was a sou of Acocli ■ and Chcrestrita, and yeas 
bom n c ’112, in the Mtic diinosof Gargeltns, 
and litmi is somctiincs called tlm Gargcttian 
(Cie nd 1 'am xr lb J At an eirly ng< he' 
WTis tal<n to ‘samos bj his father wlio had I 
a eettlement tin re as an Athenian colonist] 
(a^ppolxoi) \i 18 Epicnnis came to j 
Athi ns and there prohablj studied under l 
Xeno*^ rates, who was then at the head of the 
Icademv After a short stay at Athens he y ent 
to Colophon, and rnb'-cqaeiitiy resided at Myti 
lene and Lamps icus, m w Inch places he was 
engaged fo>" fiycvrassin teaehmg pbilosophj 
In ”0b, when ho had attained the age of 35, he 
ngain came to Athens, yvhorc he purchased for 
80 mm ir a garde ti — the f imous K^roi ’E—iKOvpou 
-in yvhich he establishe-d Ins philosophical 
schooL IIcr« ho spent the remainder of his 
hfe, BUrromuloel bvnuintrons friends and pnpiK' 
His mode of liyung y as simple, temperate, and 
elicerfnl , and the aspersions of comic iwets 
and of later philosophers, y ho were opposed 
to his philosophy and desenbo him as a i>or 
son dcioted to sensual pleasures, unjustly fix 
upon him the reproach which belonged to some 
of lus followers at a later time He took no 
part m public affairs Ho died in 270, at the 
age of 72, after a long and painfnl illness, which 
nc endurr-d yiith truly philosophical patience 


and courage — Epicurus is said to have written 
300 volumes Of tliese the most important 
WPS on On Nature (flepl ■hiarear), in 37 books 
All his works arc lost , but some fragments of 
the work on Xature yvere found among the rolls 
at Herculaneum, and w ere published by Orelh, 
Lips 1818 In his philosophical system (see 
Diog Laert bool s , Lucre- 
tius, 111. 3, Ac , Cic do Fin 
1 and 11 , A' 21 i ) Epicurus 
prided himself m being in- 
dependent of nil his pre- 
dceessors, hut ho was m 
reality indebted both to De 
mocritus and the Cymenaics f 
His regard for science and 
physics was mainly on the \ 
ground that a true under- \ // f 

standing of them might (rj-i 

free mankind from the fear 

of the gods (rchqio] and of ' i 

death He regarded our 
senses ns the gniido to truth 
in theory and our sensa Bust of Eplcarns 
tions of pleasure and jiam 
ns the motiies of choice in practical hfe In 
his physics ho followed Democritus in lus 
atomic tlieorv, except that he saw that atoms 
must fall wsth equal yelocity, ind therefore 
supposed some ovtcnial force bv which they yvere 
deflected from their perpendicular path, and 
hence, striking logclher, gave n^e to a circular 
motion yihich created many different worlds 
These woilds are separated by regions of space, 
yylucli he called pi-aj 6crpia (—intcrmundia) , 
all ol them are subject to decay Tlie soul of 
animals and of man consists of elements of fire 
and air, and also of a ceriam matter derived 
from their parents, yvhence comes their powers 
of ji^reoption Men haye also a rational part 
added to the irrational elements of the soul 
At death the a*oms of the soul are scattered 
therefore we cannot evist after death, and need 
not fear it Ercodom of will he maintained ahso- 


<niioypa'^ 


Bast of Epicorus 


Inlcly Tlio gods o'-'ing to the unnersahty of 
the belief in them, he did not seek to ehmmate 
from lus scheme, but lie makes them ideals of 
tranquil happiness liavmg fine bodies of light, 
they dwell in the intcrmundia, yvhere there arc 
no dccnynng bodies , and they are troubled by 
no cures for the yvorlds around them, but alto- 
gether out of their sphere Hence it follows 
that the gods need not inspire men ynth any 
terrors In his ethics lie bids us seek for the 


nlisence of paiii as the greatest good tins con- 
sists especially m repose of mmd fa-rapa|/a), 
and, since nrtne tends to this repose, therefore 
virtue IS essential for true happiness He does 
not indeed forlud sensual pleasures, but he de 
mnnds that man should be independent of them, 
and not their slave 


Epicydes (’Ewim/Sjjj), a Svracusan by ongm, 
but bom and educated at Carthage He served, 
together with his elder brother, Hippocrates, with 
much distinction in the army of Hannibal, both 
m Spam and Italy , and when, after the battle 
of Cannae (n c 2ZC), Hieronymus of Syraense 
sent to make oy ertures to Haimibal, that gene 
ral selected the two brothers ns lus emoys to 
Syracuse Xliey soon induced the young kmg 
to desert the Roman alliance Upon the murder 
of Hieronymus shortly after, they were the 
leaders of the Carthaginian jiartv at Svraense, 
and oventuallv became the masters of the city, 
which they defended against Marcellas Epi 
cydes fled to Agngentum, when he saw that the 
fall of SyTaense was mevitable (Liv xxiv 
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6, 21, 28, <10 , riut Marc 14 , Poljb vii 

2 ) 

Epldamnus [Diiiiiirvciui.M] 

EpIdaurilS ('Evloaupas T TiSauptos) 1 (Mjtt 
(lavra), a town lu Argolis on tho Siiroinc gnlf, 
formed with its terntorj Epidauria { EnSaupfa), 
n, district indopondontof Algos, nndwns not in 
eluded in Aigolis till the time of tlio Eoninns 
It wftR originallj iiilinhikd bv Tonmns and 
Cannns, whence it was called Lpirarii , but it 
was subdued bj the Dorians under DciplioiilLS, 
who thus became the ruling race EpidauruB 
was the cluof scat of the w orship of AselepiUB, 
and was to this circumstance indebted for its 
importance Thotcinploof this god, w Inch w as 
one of the most iiiaginficent in Greece, was 
situated about fuo miles SW of Epidaums 
The o\cai atioiis, begun in l.SSl, has o produced 
the most impoitant n suits tlio ground plan of 
the great temple itself has been ascertained, of 
the Tliolos of Polj dolus within the precinct* , 
of the temple of Artemis and the gMiinasium 
aboio all, inscriptions of the greatest \aluo iia 
throwing light on the worshiiiof Asch pinsliaio 
been found (i ee Ephun iti 1831, 18SH, p 107, 
1885, 1 , Asem Plus) On the alopcs of Cjnos 
tioii aboio the temple is the theatre, which is 
of the fourth cciiturj n c , and the hi st pro 
seiiod example of a GreoK theatre (see dt scrip 
tion and plan in Did of hit art Thcnlrum) 
— 2 SurnamcdLiniera (j) Ai/i7)pc£ Moiuinha'.ia 
or Old Malva^in), a town m Laconia on the 
E coast, said to hasobcon founded bj Epidau 
ruR in Argolis (Strab p 808) 

Epidohum (’EmSfjAioi ), a town in Laconia 
on the E coast, S of Epidaums Liniera.with a 
tomylo of Apollo and an image of the god, which 
is said to ha\ e been thrown into the so i at Delos 
and to ha\o come to land at this plate 

Epigones (’Emv^njr) 1 .Vn Athenian poet 
of the Sliddlo Coined^, about n c 880 — 2 Of 
Sicj on, said to have preceded Tlirspis, and to 
ha\o been tho most .ancient writer of trigi_d\ 
(Suid 8 1 Thespis)—^ OfBj aiituiin, a Greek 
astronomer, mentioned bj Seneca (Q M mi 80) 
and Plinj (vii 100) He Hliidicd in Chaldea, 
but his date is uncertain 

EpIgSni (’Eirf'yoi'oi), that is, ‘ the Descend 
ants,’ tho name in ancient mi thologi of the 
sons of tho seven heroes who iionshcd be 
fore Thebes [Ann ISTUS ] Ten j cars after 
their death, tho doscondants of the scicn 
heroes marched against Thebes to aicngo their 
fathers For tho stones of tho Epigoni, sit 
AncMAFON, Aeoialeus, DiosrriiES, Phomaciies, 
Stiifnfeus, TuEnsAXDEn, Euni vlus, and 
Thehaf 

Epimenldcs (‘ETriperfSijj) 1 A celebrated 
poet and xiroiihet of Crete, whoso histon is to a 
great extent mjthical Ho was reckoned 
among tho Curetes, and is said to ha\ e been 
the son of a nymph Ho was a natno of 
PhaestuB m Ciote, mid appears to has o spent 
the greatest part of his life at Cnossus, whence 
he is sometimes called a Cnossian There is a 
legend that when a boj,ho was sent out by 
Ins father in search of a sheep, and that seek 
mg shelter fiom the heat of the middaj sun, 
he went into a cm e, and there fell into a deep 
sleep, which lasted 57 years On waking and 
returning home, he found to his groat amaze 
ment that Ins jouuger brothorliad in the mean 
uime grown an old man Ho is further said to 
have attained tho age of 154, 167, or even of 
229 years (Diog, Laert i 109-116 , Strab p 
479 , Pans i 14, 4 ) — His visit to Athens, how 
ever, is an historical fact, and determines bis 
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date Tlie Athenians, who were visited by a 
plague in consequence of the crime of Cjlon 
[Cvios], consulted tho Delphic oracle about 
the means of their ddnery Tho god com 
inanded them to get their citj purified, and the 
Athenians iiiMlcd Epimcnidcs to come ana 
undortal o the purification Epimciiidi's ac 
cordingh cniiio to Athens, ii c 69(j, and per- 
formed the desired task by certain mj-stenous 
rites and sacrifices, in coiiserjticiico of which 
tho plague ccas( d Ho refused the laigo sums 
of monoj ofTtred liiiii in gratitude by Athens, 
and accepted only a brunch from the sacred 
oh\c 01 Athene (Pint Sol 12, Aristot ’AO 
iroA 1) — Epimenidcs was reckoned In some 
among tho st'cii wise nirii of Gricco, but all 
that tiadition lias banded down about linn siig 
gchts a difirrciit cliaractcr from tliat of tbe 
others, ho must rather b( ranked m the class of 
prustU hards and sag's, such as Abans and 
Arihl' as Mane \.orl s, both in prose and xerse, 
were ntlnhntc d to him bj tlie ancients, and tbe 
Apostle Paul lias presericd (Tiliis i 12) a cole 
brat' d \ erse of Ins against tin Cret ins 
EpimBthous [IbioMi xurus and Pavdouc ] 
Epiphhncs, a snmaniQ of Vnt ocbns lY and 
Antiot bull \I , 1 mgs of Syria 

Eniphanla or ea (’F~itpdt aa) 1 In Svna 
(O T Ilamitb Hamah), m the district of 
CassiotiK, on tbo h ft bank of tbe Oronlcs, an 
oarU colonj of the Phoonn mns, maj be pro 
miiiK d, from lU later name, to have been 
ri stored or im)>ro\cd bx Antiocbus Lpipbancs 
— 2 In Asia llinoi {lJrztn),on thobE border 
of Ciluia, closo to thn Pjlac .\ranmdes, was 
formi rlj called Ocmandus, and probably owed 
Its new name to Antioehus Fpipliancs Pom 
poj repconlcd this citj with some of llin pirates 
whom Jtc liad tonqui red (Cic ad Earn x\ 
4, Phn \ 98, Appian, 90) 

Epiphanlns (’ETrnJiai'ior), one of the Greek 
Fathers of the Church [Dief o/ Christian 
Biograjiliij ] 

Epipolne [Snucuhvr] 

Epirus (’'HTTCipoy ’Haripa-ijr, fern ’HTti/iawij 
llbania) that is, ‘the mainland,’ a countrj 
III tho NY of Greteo, so called to distinguish 
it from CorexTa and the other islands off tho 
coast Hoim r giios the name of Epirus to tlio 
whole of tlio IV coast of Greece, thus inclnd- 
iiig Acnrnanm in it Epirns was bounded by 
nivTia and Hlacodonia on the N , h\ Tlicssaly 
on tho E , In Acamania and tho Ainliracinn 
gnlf on tho 5 , and bj the Toman soa on the "W 
The principal mountains wore tho Acrocornuiin, 
forming tlio NAY boundary, and Pindus, 
forming tho E bonndarj , besides which there 
were tho mountains Tomanis in tho E , and 
Crania in the S Tlio chief nxers were tho 
CeljdnuB, Tin amis, Acheron, and Arnclitlius — 
The inhabitants of Epirns wore numerons, but 
were not of pure Hollcmo blood Tlio original 
population IS spokon of as Pelasgic, and tbo 
ancient oracle of Dodona in tho countr} 
was alwaxB regarded as of Pelasgic ongm 
Theso earh inhabitants were subsequently 
mingled xxitli Hlynans, who at various times 
minded Epirus and settled m the country 
Epirus contained fourteen different tribes Of 
theso tho most important were the ChaokeS, 
Tufbphoti and Blotossr, who gave their names 
to the three principal dinsions of tho country, 
Chaonia, TnEsrnoTEi, and Molossis The 
different tnbos were originally governed hj 
their own princes Tho Molossian princes, who 
traced thoir descent from PjTrhiis (Neoptolc 
mns), sou of AchiUes, subsequentlj acquired 
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the sovereignty over the whole country, and 
tooh the title of kings of Epirus Tlie tot 
who hore this title Mas Aloxandei, who invaaed 
It jy to assist the Tarentines against the 
Lucanians and Brnttii, and perished at the 
battle of Pandosia, b c 826 The most cele 
hrated of the later kings was PiUKHUS, who 
carried on war with the Romans About b c 
200 theEpirots established a repubhc , and the 
Homans, after the conquest of Philip, 197, 
guaranteed its independence But m conse 
quence of the support which the Epirots 
afforded to Antioohus and Perseus, Aemihus 
Paulus received orders from the senate to 
punish them with the utmost seventy He 
destroyed seventy of their toams, and sold 
150,000 of the inhabitants for slaves In the 
time of Augustus the countiy had not yet 
recovered from the effects of this devastation 
Epirus at first formed part of the provmce of 
Achaia (Tac Ann ii 87) , but from the tune of 
Hadnan (perhaps earlier) it formed an indepen 
dent procuratonal province, separated from 
Achaia by the Achelous {CS L iii 536) 

^irus Nova [Illveicuit] 

Epona (probablj from the Celtic epo, horse), 
a goddess worslnpped at Rome, the protectress 
of horses and mules It is probable that she 
was not, as some have thought, a genuine 
Italian deity, included m the Indigitamenta, 
but a somewhat late introduction from Gaul 
Her name does not occur in Latin hterature 
before Juvenal (nii 157 , cf Pint Parall mtn 
29 , Tert Apol 16 , Apul Met ui 27) Most 
of the mscnptions m her honour come from 
Gaul, Germany and Britam {GIL iii 788, 
8120, 4776, vii 747, 1114) Several representa- 
tions of her hav e been found, generally seated, 
and laymg her hands on the heads of ammals 
Epopeus (’EiroursiJy) 1 Son of Poseidon and 
Canace, came from Thessaly to Sioyon, of which 
place he became king He canned away from 
Thebes the beautiful Antiope, daughter of 
Nycteus, who therefore made war upon Epopeus 
Tlie two kings died of the wounds which they 
received m the war — 2 One of the T 3 Trheninn 
pirates who attempted to carry off Dionysus 
but were changed by the god into dolpluns 
Eporedia {Ivrea), a town in Gallia Cisalpina, 
on the Duria, m the territory of the Salassi, 
colonised by the Romans, b c 100, on the com 
mand of the Sibyllme books, to serve as a bul 
wark against the neighbonnng Alpme tnbes 
(V eU Pat 1 15 , Strab p 206 , Phn m 123) 
It was important ns commandmg the approach 
to the Val d’Aosta and to the passes of the 
Great and Little St Bernard [Axpes,] 
-Eporedonx, a chieftam of the Aedui, was 
one of the commandeis of the Aeduan cavalry 
sent to Caesar’s aid against Vercingetonx, in 
B c 62 , but he himself revolted soon afterwards 
and joined the enemy (Caes B G \ii 38) 
Epytus, a Trojan, father of Penphas, who 
was a compamon of lulus, and is called by the 
patronymic Epytides (V erg Aen n 840) 

Equus Tuucus oi Aequum Tutlcum, a 
small town of the Hirpim in Samnium, twenty- 
one miles from Beneventum (Cic ad Att vi 
1) The Scholiast on Horace {Sat i 6, 87) 
supposes but without sufficient reasons, that it 
is the town quodveisu dicere non est 
Erae (■'Epai Stghajik ?), a small but strong 
seaport town on the coast of Ionia, N of Teos 
(Time vni 19, Strab p 604) 

Erana, a town of the Eleutherocilices in the 
district of M Amanus in the time of Cicero 
(Cio, ad Fam xv 4) 


Erannoboas {EpavfofiSas GicnduJ), a, river 
of India, one of the chief tnbutaries of the 
Ganges^ mto which it fell at Pahmbotlira 

Erasinides {’EpaertviSns), one of the Athenian 
commanders at the battle of Arginusae He 
was among the six commanders who returned 
to Athens after the victory, and were put to 
death, b o 406 

Erasmus {'Epaatvos) 1 (Kepltalari)^ the 
chief river in Argohs, rises in the lake Stympha 
Ins, then disappears under the earth, rises again 
out of the mountain Chaon, and after receiving 
the nver Plmxus, flows tlirough tlie Lemaean 
marsh into the Argohe gulf (Strab p 276) — Z 
A small river near Brauron in Attica 
Erasistratns {'EpafflcrTparos), a celebrated 
physician and anatomist, was bom at luhs iii 
the Island of Ceos He was a pupil of Cluys 
ippus of Cnidos, Metrodorus, and apparentlj 
Theoplirastus He flounshed from b c 800 to 
260 He lived for some time at the court of 
Selencus Nicator, kmg of Syria, where he 
acquiied great reputation by discovermg that 
the illness of Antioohus, the kmg’s eldest son, 
was owing to his love for his stepmother, 
Stratonice, the young and beautiful daughter of 
Demetrius Pohorcetes, whom Seleucus had 
lately married (Appian, Sgr 69-01 , Plut 
Benietr 88) Erasistratus afterwards liv ed at 
Alexandria, which was at the tune beginning to 
be a celebrated medical school He gave up 
practice in his old age, that he might pursue 
his anatomical studies without mterruptioii 
He prosecuted his expenments m this brancli of 
medical science with great success, and vnth 
so little scrapie that he is said to hnv e dissected 
criminals alive He had numerous pupils and 
followers, and a medical school bearing his 
name continued to exist at Smyrna in Ionia 
about the begmmng of the Chnstian era 
Eratidae {EparlSai), an illustiious family of 
lalysus m Rhodes, to which Damagetus and 
his son Diagoras belonged (Pmd 01 vii 20) 
Erato {'Eparch) 1 Wife of Areas, and 
mother of Elatus and Aphidns [Abcae ] — 2 
One of the Muses [Musae ] 

Eratosthenes fEpaxoirflejojy), of Cj rene, was 
bom B c 276 He first studied in his nativ e 
city and then at Athens He was taught by 
Anston of Chios, the philosopher , Lysanias of 
Gyrene, the grammanan , and Callimachus, the 
poet He left Athens at the mvitation of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, who placed lum ov ei the 
library at Alexandria Here he continued till 
the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes He died at 
the age of 80, about b c 196, of voluntary star- 
vation, having lost his sight, and being tued of 
life He was a man of very extensive learning, 
and wrote On almost all the branches of Imow - 
ledge then cultivated — astronomy, geometry, 
geography, philosophy, history, and giammai 
He IS supposed to have constructed the large 
armtllae or fixed circular instruments winch 
were long in use at Alexandria His works have 
perished, with the exception of some fragments 
His most celebrated work was a systematic 
treatise on geography, entitled reuypaipiKd, m 
three books The first book, which formed a 
sort of introduction, contained a ciitical review 
of the labours of his predecessors from the 
earliest to his own times, and investigations 
concerning the form and nature of the earth, 
which, according to liim^ was an immovable 
globe The second book contained what is now 
called mathematical geography He was the 
first person who attempted to measure the 
magnitude of the earth, in which attempt he 
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brought forward and used tho method which ib 
employed to the present day Tlie third hook 
contained pohtical geography, and gave de 
scnptions of the \ anous countries, derived from 
the works of earlier travellers and geographers 
In order to he able to determine the accurate 
site of each place, he drew a line parallel with 
the equator, running from the piUars of Hercules 
to the extreme east of Asia, and dividmg the 
whole of tlie inhabited eortli into tavo halves 
Connected ivith this a\oik was a new map of 
the earth, m which towns, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and climates were marked according to 
his own improved measurements This im 
portant work of Eratosthenes forms an epoch 
In tho history of ancient geography Straho, 
as well as other writers, made great use of it 
Eratosthenes also wrote two poems on astro 
nomical subjects one entitled 'Epfifjs, or Kar- 
acTepiffyaoi, which treated of tho constellations, 
and anotlier entitled 'Upiyivt) but the poem 
KaTa(TTfpt(rfuil which is still extant under his 
name is not the work of Eratosthenes He 
wrote several histoncal works, tho most im 
portant of which was a chionological work 
entitled Xpovoypaila, and a grammatical work. 
On the Old AtUc Corned / The best coUection 
-of his fragments is by Bemliardy, Eraiosthe 
mca, Berol 1822 

ErbesBUS (’EpjSijfftrdy), a town in Sicily, NE 
of Agngentum, near the sources of the Acragas, 
which must not be confounded with the town 
Herhessus near Syracuse (Pol i 18) 

Ercta (ElpK-rt), or EfpicTof), a fortress in Sicily, 
on a hill with a harboui, near Panormus 
[Hajiilcab ] 

Erebus ('Epf/3oj), son of Chaos, begot Aether 
and Hemera (Day) by Nyx (Night), his sister 
The name si^ifies darkness, and is therefore 
applied also to the dark and gloomy space 
-under the earth, through whioli the shades pass 
into Hades (Hes Th 123) 

Erechtheum (’EpexSeioy) stood on the site of 
the ancient temple, said to have been built by 
Ereohthetis, which was burnt down by the 
Persians m b c 480 [For its position see plan 
of Acropolis ] It was supposed to stand upon 
the spot where Athene and Poseidon strove for 
the possessiop of Athens, and (such at least 



IieriorcdPlanctErechlheii7}i Scalo CO feet to 1 inch 
(The dark ports rem^n , the shaded are restorations ) 
A Eastern Portico, B East Celia (ustiaUv taken to be the 
ter^leot Athene Pollas) C NorthPortico DWestHaU 
E West CcUa F South Portico (Porch 0 / Carj/aUdes) 

has been the view commonly received) to con- 
tam tlie three slinnes, of Athene Pohas (the 
protectress of Athens), of Poseidon, and of 
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Erechtheus This is, however, now disputed, 
and it IS mamtained by archaeologists of great 
repute that the old temple of Athene (Xen 
Sell 1 G , Stiab p 390) discovered by Dr 
Dorpfeld was really the shrme of Athene Pohas, 
and that the eastern cella of the Erechtheum 
never was her shnne, tliough it contamed her 
most ancient image [For difOculties in this 
view see Acropolis , Parthenon ] The new 
Erechtheum was begun in the time of Pericles, 
but it was completed later, bemg still unfimshed 
in 409 (C I A 1 322, where it is called 6 yews 
iy <p rb apxcuoy &ya\fia) In its complete 
form it was a heautiful lomc temple, 70 feet 
long (mcluding tho E portico) and 82 broad 
It had three divisions the eastern portion of 
the cella contamed the oldest image, or 
of Athene, the central and western parts ivere 
sacred to Poseidon and Erechtheus The mam 
entrance vas probably 
the eastern portico Pan 
sanias (though the identi 
fication of the mtemal 
arrangements is only con 
jectiiral) entered by the 
southern porch (the beau 
tifnl Cary atid portico), 
and passed thence into 
the western hall, where, 
probably, stood the three 
altars of Poseidon and 
Erechtheus,ofButes,and 
of Hephaestus , thence 
he passed mto the west 
ceUa (the central of tho 
tliree chambers), mwluoh 
were the well of salt 
water, tlie marks of the 
trident, and probably tho 
statue of Poseidon re- 
turning to tlie west hall 
he went by the side pas 
sage and steps up into 
tho eastern cella (usually 
taken to be the temple of 
Athene Pohas), in which 
were the ancient wooden 
image (fdovoi') and the 
golden lamp of Calli 
maclius If this w as the 
temple of Athene Pohas, 
he found there also the 
wooden Hermes By the 
side of the main, oi 
eastern, portico there is 
flight of uncovered steps 
by which the northern 
porch (rather larger than the southern) could be 
approached This porch gaxe access by its mam 
door to the western hall, and probably by a 
side door westwards mto the enclosure of the 
Pondroseum, where stood a small temple of 
PandroBOB in this enclosure stood the sacred 
olive tree It is by no means certain which 
part of the building was sacred to Cecrops and 
spoken of sometimes as the Cecropeion , but it 
may have been the southern or Caryatid porch 
This porch had, mstead of columns, six figures 
of maidens, one of which is now in the Bntish 
Mnsenm 

Erechthens JErichthonius ] 

Eresus, or Eressus (‘'Epetros, ''Epea-a-os 
’Epeo-ios), a town on the W coast of the island 
of Lesbos, the birthplace of Theophrastus and 
Phamas, and, according to some, of Sappho 
(Strab p 618 , Thuc in 25) 

Eretrla ( Eptrpio 'Eperpteus Aletna), on 



On© of tho Coryatfdes sup- 
porting tho southern por 
tico of tho Erechthoum 
(now In tho British Mu 
seam) 
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fincent and important tomi in Etiboea, on the 
Eunpus, a celebrated harbour Porthmos 
(Porto Bufalo), was founded bj tbo Athenians, 
but had a mi'red population, among Inch was a 
considerable number of Dorians Its com- 
merce and iia\ j raised it in early times to im 
portancc , it contended with Clialcis for the 
Bupremacj of Euboea (Time i 16) , it ruled 
o\ cr several of the neighbouring islands, and 
planted colonies in Macedonia and Italj It 
was destrojed by the Persians, ii c fOO, and 
most of its inhabitants weio carried awaj into 
sla^erv (Hdt \i 125) Those ■who were left 
behind built, "t a little distance fioin the old 



Coin Of Erotrla In I3ubooa (U C 
Obr head of \rtcml 3 rre bull (In tilluRlon probablj to 
tho bull dedientod by Uio Fretpianfi at Olympia Paus 
V 27 P) \vlth legend EPETIIEON and nmgls 

tratc 8 name 

cit\3 the town of Now Eretm, which, liowc\cr, 
iie\ er became a place of iniporlaucc (Strab 
pp 103,418) — 2 A toivn in Plithiotis in Tlies 
sah, near Pharsalus 

Eretum a lo\ni of tbo Sabines, at tbo junc 
tion of the Viao Salana and Nomentana, 
about oiglitoon miles from Romo (Verg Aen 
Ml 711, Lu x'livi 11) 

Erginus {'Epyivos), son of Clpnoiius, Jfing of 
Orcbomeiios After Clj’memis liad been killed 
at Thebes, Erginns, nlio succeeded lum, 
marched against Thebes and oompollcd tho Tho 
bans topa> him an annual tribute of 100 oxen, 
from which tbo\ were released bj Heracles, 
who killed Erginus (Pind 01 xiv 2 , Eur H 
F 49 , Pans IX 87, 38 ) 

^ Enchthonlus (EptxOSvios), or Erechthens 
(’EpfxPfdrl In the ancient mjths these two 
names indicate the same person , but later 
writers mention two heroes, one of whom is 
usual!) called Erichtlionius or Ercohtlious I , 
and tho other Ercchtheus II Homer Jniows 
onl V one Erochtheus, as an autochthon and Inng 
of Athens (II n 547, Ocl ni 81, Hdt mii 65), 
and the first wTiter who distinguishes them 
is Pmdnr(«p Haimocr s v auTSx^ovis cf Plat 
Crit 110 a) — 1 Enchthonius or Erechtheus 
I , son of Hephaestus and Atthis, the daugliter 
ofCraiiaus, according to others, of Hephaestus 
and the Earth (Gaia) Athene recened the 
child from Gaia, and entrusted him to Agraulos, 
Pandrosos, and Horse, concealed in a chest 
Tlioy were forbidden to open the chest, but 
tbo) disobeyed tbo command Upon opening 
it they saw the child with a snake coiled 
round him, whereupon the) were seized with 
madness, and threw themselves down the 
rock of tho Acropolis, or, according to others, 
were killed by the snake Enchthonius was 
brought up in tho temple of Athene (in 
some stories, under the fonn of a snake) , 
when ho had grown up, he expelled Ampluctyon 
(or, in other accounts, received tho kingdom as 
a gift from Cecrops), and became king of Athens 
His wife Pasithoa boro him a son, Pandion 
Ho 18 said to have instituted tho festival of the 
Pannthenaoa, and to have built a temple of 
Athene on the Acropolis He was further the 
first who used a chanotwitli four horses, for 
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which reason he was placed among the stars as 
Auriga He was buried m tho temple of Athene 
and was worshipped as a god after his death 
[Ekeciitheuw ] The myth probably grew tip 
parti) fiom tlie adoption of Athene as supremo 
goddess, when Erichtbonuis or Erechtheus, 
onginally a local nature god and=Poseidon, 
was to be represented ns inferior to Athene, 
and )et connected with her worship, parti) 
from the rites of the Arrhephonn [Diet of 
Inf B 1 , and Pandhosos] The story is 
giien especially in Bur Ion, Paus i 18, and 
Apollod HI 14 , but it w as represented in works 
of art earlier than the time of Euripides espe^ 
ciallyon an archaic terra cotta nt Beihn, where 
Athene recenes the child from Gain, while 
Cecrops, lialf man, half snake, stands by , and 
on a 1 nso also nt Berlin The opening of the 
chest IB shown on a later vase in the Bntish 
Museum — 2 Erechtheus II (or rather the 
Erechtheus of tho stories which separate Enoh- 
thoiiniB from Ercchtheus), giandson of the 
former, son of Pandion by Zeuxippc, and 
brother of Butes, Procne, and Philomela 
After his father’s death, he succeeded him as 
king of Athens, and was regarded m later times 
as one of tho Attic epon)'mi He was married 
to Praxithca, h) whom he became the father of 
Cecrops, Pandoros, Metion, Omeus, Preens, 
Creusa, Chtlionia, and Onthyia In the war 
between the Eleiisimnns and Athenians, Eii- 
molpns, the son of Poseidon, was slam , where 
upon Poseidon demanded the sacrifice of one of 
tho daughters of Erechtheus [&ee Aglaubos ] 
When one was drawn b) lot, her three Bisters 
resohed to die with her, and Erechtheus was 
killed b) Zens with a flash of lightning nt the 
request of Poseidon Tins story is first given 
b) Enripidcs, espcoiall) in lus Ercchtheus (cf 
Jon, 207, 1007, IPans i 6, Apollod iii 15) 
Enchthonius, son of Dnrdnmis and Baton, 
husband of Ast) ooho or Calhrrhoc, and father of 
Tros or Assnrncus Ho was the wealthiest of 
nil mortals, in his fields grazed 3000 mares, 
which were so beautiful that Boreas fell m 
love w itli them (II x\ 219 , 0\ Fast iv 83 ) 
Encinium, a town in Thessnl) near Gomphi 
Erldauus (’HplSavos), a rirer god, a son of 
Oceonus and Totbys, and father of Zeuxippe 
He 18 called the king of rivers, and on his banks 
amber w as found In Homer the name does 
not occur, and the first writer who mentions it 
is Hesiod (Th 888) Herodotus has heard of 
a mer in the north of this name where amber 
was found (in 115) In later times the Eri 
danus was supposed to he the same as the 
Padns, because amber was exported from its 
mouth, brought to that spot probably by traders 
from the Baltic Hence the Electi ides Insulae 
or ‘ Amber Islands ’ are placed nt the month of 
the Po, and here Phaethon w as supposed to hai e 
fallen when struck by the lightning of Zeus 
(Paus 1 4, 1, 1 12, 7) It IS not nbsolutel) im 
possible that Hesiod may hax o heard of the nver 
Po, though some maintain that this must be a 
more easterl) nver Aeschylus seems to have 
placed tho Endanus m tlie w est but to have 
confused it with the Rhone (Phn xwvii 82) 
Euripides identifies it with the Po (Hipp 782), 
and the Latin poets use Padus and Endanus 
as synon)mons (cf Phn iii 117) [Pudus] 
Erlgon i^Eplyoiu), a tnbutaiy of the Axius m 
Mneedomn, the Agrianus of Herodotus [Axrus ] 
Erigone (’Hpi-yCw)) 1 Daughter of Icarins, 
beloved by Bacchus Poi tho legend respecting 
her, see Icabius — 2 Daughter of Aegisthus 
and Clytaemnestra, and mother of Penthilns 

Y 2 
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by Orestes One legend relates that Orestes ' 
■wanted to kill her nnth her mother, but that 
Artemis removed her to Attica, and there made 
her her priestess Others state that Engono 
put an end to herself when she heard that 
Orestes ivas acquitted by the Areiopagus (Pans 
11 18, Hyg Fah 122) 

Erineus (’Epii'edyor’Epii'eJi' ’Epivevsj'Epived 
rijs) 1 A small but ancient town m Dons, 
belongmg to the Tetrapolis (Thuo i 107) 
[Dobis ] — 2 A town in Phthiotis m Thessaly — 
8 A small river on the E coast of Sicily (now 
the Miranda), between the Caoyporis and the 
Asmarus (Thuc vn 30) 

Emma (’Hpfwa), a Greek poetess, said to 
have been bom in Telos and to have been a 
contemporary and friend of Sappho (about b c 
C 12), who died at the age of 19 On the other 
hand, Eusebius places her two centimes later 
Her chief poem was entitled ’HKaxdrr], the 
Distaff it consisted of SOO lines, of which only 
four are extant Three epigrams m the Anthology 
bear her name "We have nothing to explain 
the opinion of an ancient cntic who com 
pared her to Homer The poem to Rome be 
ginning xaTpe ptot PtvpiTj, in Sapphic metre, which 
has sometimes been ascribed to Ennna, is by 
Mehnnus, a poetess of Locri, in Italj , of the 
third century b c 

Ennyes (’Epivuey, ’EpivDr), also called Eu 
menides {EvfxevlSes), and by the Romans 
Eunae or Dirae, the Avenging Deities, were 
conceived ns the personification of curses pro 
nounced upon a criminal The name Ennys is 
the more ancient one , the Greeks derived it 
from the Arcadian 4ptviw, I am angry, so that 
the Erinyes were the angry goddesses (Paus 
viii 25, 4) Many modem 'writers take the 
name to be identical with an Indian goddess 
Saranyn The name Bumenides, which sigm 
fies ‘ the kindly deities,’ is a mere euphemism, 
because people dreaded to call these fearful 
goddesses by their real name (Soph 0 C 128) 
It was said to hav e been first given them after 
the acqmttal of Orestes by the Areiopagus, 
when the anger of the Ennyes had become 
soothed But at Athens their proper title was 
Se^ivoI fleol — that is, the venerable goddesses of 
the earth and of the underworld Sometimes 
in the singular Ennys is spoken of in Homer 
and in later writers, but thej are oftener a 
plurahty of deities Homer represents them 
as inhabitants of Erebos, where they remain 
quiet until some curse pronounced upon a 
cnmmal calls them mto aotmty (17 ix 668 , 
cf Aesch Eum 72) They watch particularly 
over the family ties the crime which they 
especially punish is failure in duty to parents 
This IS mentioned eight times in the Hiad and 
Odyssey, and in all cases except one {II ix 464) 
Ennyes of the mother are spoken of (cf It xxi 
412 } Od 11 185) But Homer also makes 
them intervene sometimes to check those who 
m other ways overstep the limits of what is 
becoming or right (cf II xix 87, 418), and 
pumsh the perjured and those who spurn the 
beggar or the supphant (17 xix 259 , Od xvii 
475) In punishing they took away from men 
all peace of mind, and led them into misery and 
rmsfortune Hesiod says that they were the 
daughters of Ge, and sprung from the drops of 
blood that fell upon her from the body of 
Uranus , and this, it may be noted, was a case 
of "Violence done to a father (Hes Th 185) 
Aeschylus calls them the daughters of Night, 
and Sophocles of Darkness and Ge (Aesch 
Eum 821, Soph 0 G 40, 106) Aeschylus 
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descnbes them as divmities more ancient than 
the Olympian gods, dwellmg in the deep dark- 
ness of Tartarus, dreaded by gods and men , 
with bodies all black, serpents twined in their 
hair, and blood dripping from their eyes Euri 
pides and other later poets describe them as 
wmged (Eur Or 817, Verg Aen xii 848) 
Ennpides is the earhest Greek poet who gives 
their number ns three {Or 408 , Tro 457), 
though not consistently (J T 908) With 
later ■writers tlieir names are Tisiphone, 
Alecto, and Megaera (Verg Aen vu 571, 
•vu 824, xii 840, Apollod i 1, 4) In their 
worslup at Athens, where they had a sanctuarj 
and a cavern near the Areiopagus, in their 
worship at Colonus, in that at Sicjon, where a 
pregnant ewe was oSered (Pans ii 11, 4), and 
still more m the Ennys Thelpusa or Tilphossa, 
they appear as ancient deities of the jiowers of 
the earth, but especially as deities which in anger 
withheld the fruits of the earth and must by all 
meansbe propitiated This explains the identi 
fication of Ermys Thelpusa with Demeter (i e 
the enraged Demeter Pans viii 25, 4 , Schol 
Soph Ant 126) The offerings to them at Athens 
were bloodless, cakes and milk and honey rmxed 
with water {uTjipdAia), smco the drink offermg 
had no wine This, too, belonged to them as god 
desses of the earth, who might gi\ e kindly gifts 
as w ell as punish It is true tliat they are often 
described by poets in words which belong to 
lightning and fire, and this may be derived 
from the idea that Zeus punished often bv the 
thunderbolt , but there is no sufiicient ground 
for saying that the myth of the Ennyes was 
derived from a thunderstorm So far from the 



snake necessaily implying lightnmg, as some 
modem ■writers argue, it is, rather, a symbol of 
the underworld the scourge (which is also 
made to signify lightnmg) is a natural emblem 
of the avenger Their torches have been 
pressed into the same theory , but may more 
reasonably be taken to show their power of 
lighting up the dark places of cnme and 
detecting the guilty Still less reasonable is it to 
insist that the obvious companson of a\ engera to 
hounds {e g Aesch Oho 904) shows them to be 
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cloud deities The idea of nn a\eiiging power 
IS natural enough to man, and our ovidenco 
points rather to the origmal Erinyes being 
deities of the earth In art they seem to 
haie been at first represented ns mild and 
venerable beings fPaus i 28, 0) , and it is 
remarhed that tlie Fnnes are not figured on the 
oldest vases The tviie described aboie as 
given by Aeschylus does not seem to be older 
than his time, but pre\ ailed afterwards Their 
attnbutes, besides the snakes or snaky hair and 
wngs, are the scourge, the torch, and the 
sickle, and they often appear m hunting garb 
They gradually assumed the character of 
goddesses who punished men after death, and 
they seldom appeared upon earth 

EnphuB ('Epiipos), an Atheman poet of the 
liliddlo Comedy 

ihiphyle {’Epi<pvKi}), daughter of Talaus and 
Lysimnclie, and wife of Amphioraus, whom she 
betrayed for the sake of the necklace of 
Harmonia For details see Asephiahaus, 
Alcsiaeon, Hahmonia 

Ens (*'Epir),thc goddess of Discord Homer 
describes her ns the friend and sister of Ares, 
and as debghting with him in the tumult of 
War and the havoc and anguish of the battle 
field How far eren in Homer she was allcgor 
ised IS seen by the descnption ‘who, at first 
small, rears her head until it touches the sky 
while she walks on the earth ’ (i7 iv 440 , cf 
1 518, XI 3, XV 48 , Eur Phocn 798) Ac 
cording to Hesiod (T/i 225), she was a daughter 
of Eight, and the poet descnbes her ns the 
mother of a vancty of allegorical beings, which 
are the causes or representatives of man’s mis 
fortunes The story that Ens thro’s the golden 
apple marked ‘For the Fairest ' into the ns 
sembly of gods at the wedding of Peleus 
(angry, like the malignant fairy m a fairy tale 
because she alone yyas not mvited) docs not 
appear earlier than the Alexandrian literature 
(Hyg Fah 92 Apul Met 10, 'Lucioxx, Syjnj) 
15 , Tretz Lyc 93 , Serv ad Acii i 27 , Paius) 
— ^Virgil mtroduces Discordia as a being similar 
to the Homeric Ens , for Discordia in hke 
manner appears m company yvith Mars, Bellona, 
and the Funcs 

Eriza (raTlpifa ''Eipi^T]v6ij, a city of Cana, 
on the borders of Lycia and Plirygia, on the 
river Chous (or rather Cahs) The surroundmg 
district yvas called Asia Enzena 

Eros (’'Epots in older poets "Epor), in Latin 
Amor or Cnpido, the god of Lo\c In order 
to understand the ancients properly, wo must 
distmgmsh three gods of this name (1) the 
Eros of the ancient cosmogonies , (2) the Eros 
of the philosophers and mysteries, yvho bears 
great resemblance to the first , and (3) the Eros 
yvhom yyemeet yMth in the epigrammatic and 
erotic poets Homer docs not mention Eros, 
and Hesiod, the earliest author yyho speaks of 
him, describes him as the cosmogonic Eros 
First says Hesiod, there yvas Chaos, then came 
Gt, Tartarus, and Eros, the fairest among the 
gods, who rules oyer the minds and the counsel 
of gods and men By the philosophers and in 
the mysteries Eros was regarded as one of the 
fundamental causes in the formation of the 
yyorld, inasmuch as he was the uniting power of 
love, which brought order and harmony among 
the conflicting elements of yvhich Chaos con 
fcisted The Orphic poets described him as a 
son of Cronus, or as the first of the gods who 
^rang from the yvorld’s egg , and thus in Plato’s 
Symposium lie is called the oldest of the gods 
(of Anstoph Av G94) Under tins idea he was 
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worshipped from very ancient times at Thespiae, 
being represented bv a mass of stone of un- 
knoyyTi antiquity (afterwards replaced by the 
famous statue of Praxiteles) , a somewhat simi- 
lar ancient worship of Eros existed at Panum, 
on the Hellespont These two, both represent- 
ing an old Thracian rehgion, were the only 
places where Eros was really worshipped ns a 
god of the state (Pans ix 27) In other parts 
of Greece we find, ns nn observance of histon- 
cal times, the statue of Eros, and sometimes 



hiB altar, placed m or near gymnasia Hero 
he symbohsed the affection and regard between 
companions, which led to the nobler emulation 
in yvarhke prowess hence the Spartans sacn- 
ficed to Eros before the combat (Athen p 661) 
The Eros of later poets, yyho gave rise to that 
notion of the god yyhich is most famihar to us, 
16 one of the youngest of all the gods Li 
Pindar and Aeschylus, however, he appears 
onlv as a persomfication of feeling, not as a real 
Being, and this is also the case on archaic vases. 



Eros whettlag his darts iDe la Chausse Gctnme 
iiiUchr ) 

As a personal deity he is prominent in Sophocles, 
and still more so in Euripides The parentage 
of tins Eros is very differently desenbed He is 
usually represented as a son of Aphrodite, but 
his father is either Ares, Zeus, or Hermes (Pint 
Symp p 178 , Cic N F in 23) In this stage 
Eros has nothing to do yvith uniting the dis 
cordant elements of the uniy erse, or with the 
higher sympathy or love which binds human 
Lind together, but he is purely the god of 
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sensual love, •who hears sway over the inha 
bitants of Olympus as well as over men and all 
hving creatures His arms consist of arrows, 
which he cames in a golden qmver, and of 



Eros ( Capilollnurr vol Iv tav S7 ) 

torches which no one can touch with impunity 
His arrows are of different power some are 
golden, and kindle lo\ e in the heart thej wound , 
others are blunt, and produce aversion and 
disaster (Eui Ipli Aul 548 , 0\ Met i 408) 
Gentler attributes wore flowers, ns belonging to 
the god of spring, the time of love, and the lyre 
for love songs In art he was at first generally 
represented as a beautiful boy approaching the 
age of a joung man, and from an early period, 
though it 18 uncertain how enrlj,with wings, 
which usually denote a Sal/xoi/ rather than a 
BeSs Phidias placed on the base of the statue 
of Zeus at Olympia Eros receiving Aphrodite 


ns she rises from the sea (Pans a 11, 8) It is 
probable that the silver medallion in the Louvre 
[see woodcut under Aphrodite, p 80] represents 
this piece of sculpture In the foUovnng century 
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the statues of Eros bj Pravitelos at Thespine 
and Parium were especially famous (Phn •vxvvi 
28), represented no doubt as a jouth Both as 
a hoy and as a child he is often represented as 
holding or stringing his bow specially famous 
instances are that in the Vatican and that at 
Berlin, perhaps after Lysippus (Pans ix 27, 3) 
In later Greek and Roman times it became 
common to represent a child Eros mth a number 
of winged Erotes, like a fairy tale scene, en 
gaged in any sort of work, making wreaths or 
carpentering On one gem he is whetting his 
arrows (cf Hor Od ii 8, 10) A beautiful 
mosaic from Pompeii represents him as a child 
riding on a lion, and with all the attnbutes of 
Dionj BUS, the cup, the ivy crown, the thyrsus, 
and the tragic and comic masks around This 
partly symhohscs a connexion between Eros 
and Dionysus, the gods of wine and loie, for 
tlie lion belongs to Dionysus , but it can hardl) 
be doubted that the power of Eros to tome and 
bridle w ild beasts is also here slioivn (as in Eur 
Hipj) 1277) — ^Anteros, winch literally means 
return love, is usually represented ns the god 
who punishes those who did not return the love 
of others thus ho is the avenging Eros, or a 
dews ultor (0\ Met xiii 760) But m some 
accounts he is desenbed ns a god opposed to 
Eros and struggling against lum — Respecting 
the connexion between Eros and Psvclie, see 
Psvenr 

ErotianuB {'Ept^tavSs), a Greek grammanan 
or phj Bician in the reign of Nero, wrote a work 
still extant, entitled TeSv Trap 'lirTroKparei Aefear 
Xvmyuyti, Vocttni, quae a^id Hippocratcm 
sunt, CoUectio Edited by Franz, Lips 1780 
Ernbrns (Buber), a small tnbutarj of the 
Moselle, near Treves 

Er^anthus {'EpvpdvBos 
Olcnos) 1 A mountain, 
7300 feet high, m Arcadia, 
on the frontiers of Achaia 
and Elis, celebrated in 
mythology as the haunt of 
the sav ago Erymanthian 
boar destroyed by Heracles 
(Od -n 104 , Strab pp 343, 
867) [Heracles ] — The 

Arcadian nymph Calhsto, 
who was changed into a she 
bear, is called Erymantlns 
ursa, and her son Areas 
Erymantlndis ursae citsfos 
[Arctos] — 2 A river in 
Arcadia, which rises in the 
above mentioned mountain, 
and falls into the AlphenB_ 
Er^anthus or Et^- 
mandrus (’EpvpavBos, ’Etu 
/mvSpos Annan Selmund), 
a considerable nver in the 
Persian provmce of Aracho 
Bia, rising in M Paropa 
misns, and flowing SW and 
W into the lake called Arm 
(Zarah) 

Erysichthon (’Epixrfx®"'')’ 
that IS, ‘the Tearer up of the 
Earth ’ 1 Son of Tnopas, 

cut down trees in a grove 
sacred to Demeter, for which 
he was punished by the 
goddess ■with fearful hunger, 
so that after spending all his substance on food 
he made his daughter Mestra (apparently a 
later addition to the myth) support him by 
changing herself into various animals and 
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•working for lum e\eu that did not sufSce, 
and he devoured his own limbs (Hellan ap 
Athen -llC, Callmi Hymn in Ccr 84, Ov 
ifet nil 788-878) Some lla^ e tried to explnm 
Erysichthon as meaning mildew , a recent in 
genious interpretation is tliat it shows the 
barrenness end famine winch result from de 
stroying forests The story may at anj rate 
ha\o had to do mtli tree worship before it was 
fitted on to Dcmeler — 2 Son of Cecrops and 
Agranlos, died in his father’s lifetime on his re 
turn from Delos, from whence ho brought to 
Atliens the ancient imago of Ditlina (Paus i 
18,5) 

Erythim {'EpuOtvot), a citj on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, between Cromna and Amnstris 
{H 11 855 , Strab p 545) A range of cliffs 
near it was called bj the same name 

Erythrae (’EpvBpal 'EpvOpaTos) 1 (Nr 
Ftyadia, Eu ), an ancient town in Bocotia, not 
far from Plataeae and Hvsia, and celebrated ns 
the mother city of Eiythrae in Asia Minor 
(Horn II 11 -193, Strab p 404) — 2 A town of 
the Locn Ozolne, but belonging to the Aetolians, 
E of Nttupnetus (Lii vxviii 8 ) —3 {Ritrt, 
Bn ), one of the tweh o Ionian cities of Asia 
Minor, stood at the bottom of a large bay, on 
the "W side of the peninsular Inch lies opposite 
to Chios Tradition ascribed its foundation to 
a mired colony of Cretans, Ljcians, Canans, 
and Pamphylians, under Erj thros the son of 
Rhadamnnthus, and the leader of the lonians, 
who aftenvards look possession of it, ras said 



Coin of Fryllime ofllhccnf n c 
Otr head of Heracles rer club and bow In cneo (tor 
Hcraclca) and owl (lor Athene) legend EPYandMOiioN 
(maglslmte a name) 

to has c been Cnopns, the son of Codrus, after 
whom tile city ras also called Cnopduohs 
(Ki'&.TOuToA.ir) (Strab p G33, Poljaon rni 43) 
Tlio little nier Aleos (or rather Arus, as it 
appears on coins) florod past the ciU, and 
the neighbouring seaport toims of Cjssus or 
CASisTbs and PJioonicus formed its hprbours 
Erythrae contained a tcnipk of one of theldaei 
Dactjli worshipped here under the name of 
Heracles Ipoctonos (Paus ir 27, 5 , Strab p 
613, HrnAci,Es),nnd also one of Athene Pohas 
It was noted also ns the dwelling of an inspired 
prophetess or Sibjl (Strab p 045, Tae Ann 
VI 18) , and on the coast near the city was a 
rock of trachj te called Nigrum Promontonum 
(&Kpa y(Kama), horn whicli mill stones were 
hewn 

Erythraeum Mare {p 'EpvBpa BoKairtra, also 
larelv 'EpvBpalos irSyros), v as the name applied 
originally to the whole expanse of sea between 
Arabia and Africa on the W , and India on the 
E , including its two great gulfs (the Bed Sea 
Md Persian Gulf) In this sense it is used by 
Herodotus, who also distingiiishes the Bed Sea 
bj the name of ’Apd/3ios kSAttos fAnABicus 
Brsus] Supposing tho shores of Afnca and 
Arabia to trend moie and moic away from each 
other tho further S 50 U go, he appears to 
have called the head of tho sea betn oen them 
o ApiSios k6Kttos, and tho rest of that sea, as 
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far S ns it extended, and also eastwards to the 
shores of^Indin, tj ’EpvBpl; BdAoirffa, and also 
n ’Norly BaKairaa , though there are, agam, some 
indications of a distinction between these two 
terms, the latter being applied to the whole 
expanse of ocean S of the former , in one pas 
sage, honeier, thej are most expressly identi 
tied (u 158) Afterwards, when the true form 
of these seas became better Imown, under the 
Ptolemies, their parts were distinguished by 
different names, the mam body of the sen hemg 
called Indicus Oceanus, the Bed Sea Arabicus 
Sinus, the Persian Gulf Persious Sinus, and 
the name Erythraeum Mare being confined 
bj some geographers to the gulf between the 
Straits of Bab cl-Mandeb and the Indian 
Ocean, but far more generally used ns identical 
with Arabicus Sinus, or the corresponding 
genuine Latin term, Mare Eubrum {Bed Sea) 
btill, however, even long after the commence 
ment of our era, the name Erj tlirneum Blare 
was sometimes used in its ancient sense, as in 
the ncpfirAour Tfjj ’EpuBpns BaKdircrijs, asenbed 
to Arrian, but reallv the work of a later peiiod, 
which IS a description of the const from Mjos 
Hormos on the Red Ben to the shores of India 
Tho origin of the name is doubtful it is gene 
rallj supposed that the sea w as called ‘ Eed ’ 
because of the coral banks which fringed it m 
its southern pait 

Eryx (“'Epai) 1 Also Erycur Moiib(5 Giu~ 
hano), a steep and isolated mountain m the 
N W of Sicily, near Dropanum On the summit 
' of this mountain stood an ancient and cele 
I brated temple of Apliiodite (I^’enus), said to 
haie been built bj Eryx, king of the Eljnii, or, 
according to Virgil, by Aeneas, but more piob 
ablj bj the Phoenicians, who introduced tho 
worslup of Aphrodite into Sicilj [Athhodite ] 
From this temple the goddess bore the surname 
Erycina, under which name her worship was 
introduced at Home about the beginning of the 
second Punic war At present there aie 
on the summit of the mountain the remains 
of a castle, onginnll) built by the Saracens — 
2 The town of this name was on the "W slope 
of the mountain It was destroyed by the 
Carthaginians m the time of Pyrrhus, was 
subseguentlj rebuilt, but was agam destrojed 
bj the Carthaginians m the first Pimic war, 
and its inhabitants removed to Dreponum 
(Pol 1 58, Diod xxu 8 ) 

Esdraela l^EadpayKd) and Esdraelon 01 
Esdrelon, or om ( Ea-SpijKdn' or dp.), the Greek 
names for the citj and valle 3 of Jen eel m 
Palestine 

Esquiliae [Eoma ] 

EssubE, a people m Gaul, IV of the Sequana, 
also written Essui and Sessuvii (Caes B G n 
84, in 7, 1 24) Their name seems to be pre 
served m Hxmes, a little north of AlenQon 

Estiones, a people m Rhaetia Secunda or 
Vindolicia, whose capital was Campodunum 
{Kempfen) on the Hlei (Strab p 206) 

Eteocles (’EreoirAur) 1 Son of Andieus and 
Emppe, or of Cephisus , said to hai e been the 
first who offered sacrifices to the Chantes at 
Orchomenos in Boeotia (Paus ix 34, 85) — 
2 A son of Oedipus and Jocasto (accordmg to 
Paus IX 5, 5, bom from a second mamage, with 
Eurygomeia) After Ins father’s flight from 
Thebes, he and his brother Polynices uudei 
took the goiernment of Tliebes bv turns 
But, disputes hai ing anson between them, Poly- 
nicfis fled to Adrastus, who then brought about 
the expedition of the Sei en agamst Thebes 
[Adbastos ] (Eur Plioen 69 fi , ApoUod 111 
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C , Stat Tlich ] 187 ) Wlien many of the lieroes 
had fallen, Eteocles and Polyniceb resolved upon 
deciding the contest hy single combat, and both 
the brothers fell Sophocles (perhaps to make 
Antigone’s case stronger) throws tlie blame for 
this quarrel chiefly on. Eteocles, whom he repre 
bents as the younger brother (O O 376,1295) 
Euripides {Phoen 71) foUoimig the commoner 
tradition mokes Eteocles the elder [Anti 
GONE ] 

EteocluB (’EreoifAos), a son of Iphis, was one 
of the se\en heroes who went wnth Adrastus 
agamst Thebes He had to make the attack 
upon the Neitian gate, where he w as opposed hy 
Jlegareus (Aesch Tlich 450) 

Eteonns {'Eretiivds), a town in Boeotia, he 
longing to the distnct Parasopia, mentioned by 
Homer, subsequently called Scarphe (II ii 497 , 
“^trab p 408) 

Etesiae (’Erijir/ai, sc fii't^oi), the Etesian 
TFinds, demed from stoj, ‘year,’ signifying any 
periodical winds, but more particularly nor 
therly winds, winch blew in the Aegaean for 
foity days from the rising of the dog star 

EtlB or Etia f’HTiy, “HTeia "Htioj, ’HTtTor), 
a town in the S of Laconia near Boeae, said to 
have been founded by Aeneas, and named after 
his daughter Etias Its inhabitants were trans- 
planted at an early tune to Boeae, and the place 
disappeared (Pans in 22,11) 

EtoviBsa, a tow n of the Edetani in Hispama 
Tairaconensis 

Etruria or Tuscia, called by the Greeks 
Tyrrhenia or Tyrsenia (Tupprjt'la, ’Tupanvla), 
ft country m central Italy The inhabitants 
w ere called by the Romans Etrusoi or Tubci, 
hy the Greeks Tyrrheni or T^sem (Toppiji of, 
Tupcnji'oO, and hy themselves Easena Etruria 
w as hounded on the N and NW by the Apon 
nines and the nver Macra, which divided it from 
Liguria, on the W by the Ty rrhene sea or Mare 
Lifeium, on the E and S by the nver Tiber, 
which separated it from Umbria and Latium 
It was intersected by numerous mountains, off- 
shoots of the Apennines, consisting of long 
ranges of hills in the N , but in the b lying m 
detached masses, and of smaller size The land 
was celebrated in antiquity for its fertility, and 
yielded rich hanests of com, wine, oil, and 
flax Tlie upper part of the countrv was the 
most healthy — namely, the part at the foot of 
the Apennines, near the sources of the Tiber 
and the Arnus, in the neighbourhood of Arre 
timn, Cortona, and Perusia The lower part 
of the country on the coast was marshy and 
unhealthy, like the Slaremma at the present 
day — The early history of the population of 
Etruiift has gia en rise to much discussion m 
modem tunes In their physical form, in their 
gloomy rehgion, m their customs, especially of 
burial, and in their language they were distinct 
ahlie horn Greeks and Italians It is admitted 
on all hands that the people knowm to tlie 
Romans under the name of Etrascans were not 
the original inhabitants of the country, but a 
mixed race The most ancient inhabitants ap- 
pear to have been Ligurians in the N and Sicu 
bans ui the S , both of whom were subsequently 
expelled from the country by the Umbrians 
So far most accounts agree , but from this point 
there is great difference of opmion The an- 
cients — except one ivnter, who believed them to 
be autochthonous (Dionys i 28) — generally 
stated that a colony of Lydians, led by Tyr 
senus, son of the king of Lydia, settled m the 
country, to which they gave the name of their 
leader (Hdt. i 94 , Strab p 221 , Pint Bom 2 , 
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Tfto Ann iv 55) It is difficult to believe that 
no ground for this persistent tradition existed 
except a fancied resemblance of their name to 
the Ly dian Torrhebi On the other hand, there 
IB much force in the argument that their oldest 
and most important settlements were inland, 
and therefore that they probably armed by 
land It 18 thought that they came down from 
Ehaetia, where we are told that the Etmscan 
language was spoken in liistorical tmies(Li\ x 
34) hence they may hax e migrated into Lom- 
bardy and pushed on southwards' It is by no 
means impossible that this invading race of 
barbarous Easena from the north found a people 
of mixed Greek and Ly dian (Tyrrheiio Pelas 
gian) ongin in possession of Etruna, vion by 
them from the Umhnans, and that the Etruscan 
nation w as formed by the union of the conquer 
ingRasenawith this more civilised race If so, 
the Rasena were numencally strong enough to 
preserve their language, while the art and to 
some extent the religion of the Lvdian and 
Greekelomentw ere adopted Alikenesshasbeen 
traced between the character of the tombs in 
Etruna and in Ly dia Tlie language of a people 
IS the only means hy which we can pronounce 
vvitli certamty respecting their ongin On this 
point there is the greatest difference of opinion 
The most notable v lew a are those of Corssen 
who pronounces the language to be Itahan (a 
view winch Mommsen is on the whole disposed 
to adopt), and the totally opposite opmion, 
which IB now favoured by Deecke, that it was 
Turanian or Finnish If this latter opinion is 
correct, it would support the idea of an im 
migration from the north for the Rasena them- 
selves But it must bo confessed that little 
has fts yet been made of their insonptionB, 
which, indeed, for the most part consist of per- 
sonal names [It is possible that a book written 
on linen, which was found in a mummy case, 
and has yust been recognised as Etruscan, may 
furmsh the key , but as yet themeanmg has not 
been ascertamed ] But whatever may have been 
the origin of the Etruscans, wo know that they 
were a very powerful nation when Rome was 
still m its iTifancy, and that they had at an 
early period extended their dommion over the 
greater part of Italy, from the Alps and the 
plams of Lombardy on the one hand, to Vesu- 
vius and the Gulf of Sorrento on the otlier 
These dominions may he divided into three 
great distncts Circurapadane Etruria in the 
N , Etruna Proper in the centre, and Campanian 
Etruna in the S Li each of these districts 
there were twelve pnncipal cities or states, who 
formed a confederacy for mutual protection 
Through the attacks of the Gauls in the N , and 
of the Sabines, Samnites, and Greeks in the 
S , the Etruscans became confined yntlun the 
limits of Etruna Proper, and continued long 
to flounsh m this country, after thev had dis 
appeared from the rest of Italy Of the twelve 
cities which formed the confederacy in Etruna 
Proper no list is given by the ancients They 
were most probably Coutona, Arketiuvi, Clu 
B rujr, PEnueiA, Volaterbae, Vetulonia, Ru 
sELiiAE, VoLsiNn, Tauquivu, Valekh, Volci, 
Caere more anciently called Agylla Of these, 
however, there is no certainty except as regards 
Volsmii, Torquinu, Perusia, Vetuloma, and 
Void Each state was independent of all the 
others The government was a close ansto 
cracy, and was stnctly confined to the Lucu 
mones, who umted in their own persons the 
ecclesiastical as well as the civil functions Tlie 
people were not only ngidly excluded from all 
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bIioto lu tlio goicrnmont, but appear to liave 
been m a state of vassalage or sorfrloui Prom 
the noble and pnestlj families of tlioLiicumones 
a supreme magistrate was chosen, who appears 
to hav e been sometimes elected for life, and to 
have home the title of king, but his power 
was much fettered by the noble families At a 
later time the kinglj dignitj was abolished, and 
the government was enlnisted to a senate A 
meeting of the confederacj of the twelve states 
was held annualh in the spring, at the temple 
of Yoltunina near Yolsinii — The Etruscans 
were a highly civnlised people, and from them 
the Eomans borrowed manv of their religious 
and political institutions Tlie last tliree kings 
of Eome were undoubtedly Etruscans, and thoj 
loft m the citj enduring traces of Etruscan 
power and greatness The Etru/icans jiaid tlie 
greatest attention to religion, and their religious 
system was closelj interwoven with all public 
and private affairs Tlie principal deities wore 
divided into two classes The highest class 
VI ere the ‘ Shrouded Gods,’ who did not reveal 
themselves to man, and to whom all the other 
gods wore subject The second class consisted 
of the twelve great gods, siv male and si v female, 
called bj the Eomans. Dii Conseiites [Co\- 
sESTEs ] Thev formed the council of Tina or 
Ttnm, the Eoman Jupiter, and the two oilier 
most powerful gods of the twelve were Cupra, 
corresponding to Juno, and Afenrva or Menerva, 
corresponding to the Eoman Uinerv a Besides 
these two classos of gods, there was a great 
number of other gods, penates and lares, to 
whom worship was paid The mode in which 
the gods were worshipped was prescribed in 
certain sacred books, said to have boon written 
bj Tvoes Those books contained the ‘ Etrusca 
Disoiplma,' and gave minute directions respect- 
ing the whole of the ceremonial worship Thej 
wore studied in the schools of the Lucumonts, 
to which the Eomans also were accustomed to 
send some of their noblest joutlis for inslrnc 
tion , since it was from the Etruscans that the 
Romans borrowed most of their arts of divina 
tion — In architecture, the Etruscans were ac 
quainted with the use of the arch at an tarlj 
period, and they emplojed it in constructing 
the great cloacae at Rome In sculpture and 
painting also thej attained to great skill, but it I 
was rather skilful iiiiitalion than an original 
school of art In the Etruscan tombs some 
Greek and some Egjptian influcnco may bo 
traced Tlie Etniscan bronro statues were 
fomons (‘ TjTrhena sigilla,’ Hor Ep ii 2, 180) 
and oxamploB still remain, cspociollj the Sbe 
Wolf of the Capitol and tlie Orator of tlio Plor 
once Gallerj The beautiful vases which have 
been discovered m such numbers in Etruscan 
tombs cannot bo cited as proofs of tlic excel- 1 
Icnco of Etruscan worlnnansbip, since it is now 
admitted bj the most competent judges, that 
these vases wore either made in Greece, or bj 
Greek artists settled in Italj , and though tho 
bronze mirrors are a special product of Etruna, 
tlio engravnngs on them are Greek in design and 
origin TlicEtniscanswero skilled also interra- 
cotta ornamentation, sometimes in w orks of great 
Bizo,e a tlie Sarcophagus in thoBritish Museum 
~Of tho pm ate hfo of the Etruscans wo liave a 
lively picture from tho paintings discovered in 
th^r tombs , but into tins subject onr limits 
forbid us to enter — In their earlier historj they 
^ero alhod with the Carthaginians, with whose 
aid they occupied and retained Corsica and, 
as might he expected, they w ( 10 at enmitj with 
the Syracusans, who defeated them in 174 at 
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Cyme, and who sought by incursions on the 
coasts of Etruna to repress the Tuscan pirates 
Later the history of Etruna is a struggle agamst 
the rising power of Eome, to w hich itwashnally 
compelled to jneld Alter the capture of Yen 
by the dictator CanuUus, b c SOO, tlie Eomans 
obtained possession of tlie E part of Etruna , 
and tbo Cimminn forest, mstead of tlie Tiber, 
now became the boundary of the two people 
The defeat of the Etruscans by Q Pabius 
Maximus, in 310, was a great blow to tbeir pow er 
Tlioy stiU endeavoured to maintain their in- 
dependence witli the assistance of the Samnites 
and tlio Gauls , but alter tlieir decisive defeat 
by Cornelius Dolabella m 283, they became the 
subjects of Eome In 91 they received the 
Eoman franchise The numeious military 
colonies established in Etruna bj Sulla and 
Augustus destroyed to a great extent the no- 
tional character of the people, and the country 
thus became in comse of tune completely 
Eoinanised 

Enboea (EtfRoia "Ev^oitvs, EuRoeus, fern 
Ev/5ots) 1 {Ncffropont), the largest island of 
the Aegaean sea, lying along the coasts of 
Attica, Boeotia, and the S part of Thessaly, 
from winch countries it is separated by the 
Euboeansca, called the Euripus in its narrowest 
part Euboea is about ninety miles in length , 
its extreme breadth is thirty miles, but in the 
narrowest part it is only four miles across 
Tliroiigliont the length of the island runs a, 
lofty range of mountains (a prolongation of 
Mt Ollirys), which nse in one part as high as 
72CG foot above tbo sea It has a dangerous 
rocky shore towards the Aegaean, but good 
harbours, such ns Clmlcis and Eretna on its 
western coast It contains nevertheless many 
fertile plains, and was celebrated m antiquity 
for the excellence of its pasturage and corn- 
fields According to tbo ancients it was once 
united to Boeotia, from which it was separated 
by an earthquake fPlin iv 63 , cf Strab p D8) 
In Homer Oio inhabitants are called Abantes, 
and are ropresented as taking part in the expe- 
dition against Troy {II n 636 , Strab p 446) 
In tho N of Euboea dwelt tho Histinei, from 
whom that part of the island was called 
Histiaea, below these were the Ellopii, who 
gave tho name of Ellopia to the district, extend- 
ing ns far as Aogea and Cennthus , and in the 
S w ere tho Dry opes The centre of the island 
was inhabited chiefly by loninns At what tune 
the lonians came there it is impossible to say , 
but there was probably at nn early date on 
amalgamation of these Greek immigrants with 
the Abantes, who were a Tliracian people (Strab 
I c , Hdt 1 146) It was m this part of Euboea 
that the Athenians planted the colonies of 
CnABCis and Eketma, which were the two 
most important cities in the island After the 
Persian wars Euboea became subject to the 
Athenians, who attached much importance to 
its possession , and consequently Pericles made 
great exertions to subdue it when it revolted 
in B c 446 For its wars m 860 see Callias 
Under the Eomans Euboea formed part of the 
provunce of Achaia — Since Cumae in Italy was 
a colony from Clialcis in Euboea, the adjective 
JSuhoicus IB need by the poets in reference to 
the former city Thus Yirgil(rtcji vi 2) speaks 
oi Enhoicts Oumaruvi oris — 2 A town in the 
interior of Sicily, founded by Cholcis in Euboea, 
but destroyed at on early period 

Eubulldes (EvPov\l5ris] 1 Of Miletus, a 
philosopher of the Megaiic school He was a 
contemporary of Aristotle, agamst whom he 
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■wrote with greit bitterness , and he is stated to 
have given Demosthenes instruction in dialec- 
tics He IS said to have invented the forms of 
several of the most celebrated false and 
captions syllogisms (Diog Imert i 111 ) — 2 
An Athenian sculptor of the second centnrvB c 
son of Encheir Pansanias (i 2, 5) inenhons 
an Apollo hv lum m a precmct of Dionysns 
near the Dipvlon Gate Portions of a group hv 
him -were excavated m tins neighbourhood in 
1837, and a marble head of Athene by him was 
found in 1871 Tliese fragments maj all be 
parts of the votive offenng mentioned by Pan 
sanias, but this is a disputed question on which 
there is no sufficient endence 

Euhulus (EC^ov\os) 1 An Athenian, of the 
demus Anapblvstus, a distuiguished orator and 
statesman, was one of the most formidable 
opponents of Demosthenes It was with him 
that Aeschines served as secretary in the earlier 
part 01 his hfe — 2 An Athenian, son of En 
phranor, of the Cettian demus, a distinguished 
poet of the 3Iiddle Comedy, flounshed b c 37C 
He wrote lOi plans, of which there are extant 
more than fifti titles His plays were clueflv 
on mythological subjects Several of them 
contamed parodies of passages from the tragic 
poets, and especnUv from Eunpides (Meineke, 
Frag Com Gr ) 

Enclldes (ZvKXelSgs) 1 The celebrated 
mathematician, who has almost given his own 
name to the science of geometry m everv 
country in which lus writings are studied , but 
we know next to nothing of his private historv 
The place of lus birth is uncertam He lived 
at Alexandna in the time of the first Ptolemv, 
B c 323-283, and was the founder of the Alex 
andnan mathematical school He was of the 
Platomc sect, and well read m its doctrine® 
It was his answer to Ptolemy, who asked if 
geometry could not be made e’asier, that there 
was no rovol road Of the numerous works 
attributed to Euclid tlie following are still 
extant — 1 2-oixrIa, the Flements in 13 
books, with a fourteenth and fifteenth added bv 
Htbsiclbs 2 Afooprj a. the Dafd, containing 
100 propositions, with a preface by ilannus of 
Naples 3 KaTarofnj Kaidior, the Division of 
ihe Scale 4 A work on astronomv, called 
^atv6ij.eya, the Appearances (of the heavens) 
Besides tliese, Eiiraya'yTj 'Ap/ioiiaij (an intro 
duction to music), 'O — iko (on Optics) and Ko-- 
onpiKa (on Catoptnes) have been attributed to 
him, but are probablv by other writers The 
only complete edition of all the reputed works 
of Euclid IS that published at Oxford, 1703, 
folio, bv David Gregory, -with the title 
EuxAeiSou -a aaCSpeia The Elements and the 
Data were pubhshed m Greek, Latin, and 
French, m 3 vols 4to, Pons, 1814-10-18, bv 
Pevrard The most convenient edition for 
scholars of the Greek text of the Elements is 
the one bv August, Berol 1820, 8vo — 2 Of 
Megara, was one of the chief of the disciples 
of Socrates, but before this, he had studied 
the doctrmes, and especiallv the dialectics, 
of the Eleatics Socrates on one occasion 
reproved him for his fondness for subtle and 
captious disputes On the death of Socrates 
(b c 399), Euchdes took refuge m Megara and 
there estabhshed a school which distinguished 
itself chiefla bv the cultivation of dialecbcs 
The doctrmes of the Eleatics [Paeiiemdes] 
formed the basis of his plulosophical system, 
but, while he held that the real existence or 
‘ God ’ was one and unchangeable, he gives it 
■various names, ‘ God,’ ' Reason ’ Ac , to eiplam 


how that which was one appeared to be many 
I With these he blended tlie ethical and dialech 
cal pnnciples of Socrates He was the author 
j of SIX dialogues, none of which, however, have 
1 come down to u® He lias frequentlv been 
1 confounded ■with the mathematician of the 
i same name The school which he founded was 
1 called sometimes the Meganc, sometimes the 
I Dialectic or Eristic (Diog Laert ii 108, Cic 
'Acad II 42,129, Gell vi 10) — 3 The Archon 
j Eucleides was Arch Eponvmus in b c 403 (01 
j 94, 2), which IS an important epoch both as 
j morlang the restored constitution after the fall 
of the Thirtv, and also the adoption of the full 
j Ionic alphabet of twenty four letters mstead of 
I the old Attic alphabet Thenceforth the laws 
, and all state acts wore to be written in the Ml 
lomc alphabet (Plut Anst 1 , Anst, ’Ad 
' -o\ 80 ) 

, Eucratidcs (EoKparlcns) king of Bactna, 
from about b c 181 to IGl, was one of the most 
jiowerful of the Bactrian kings, and made great 
, conquests in the N of India 
j Euctemon, the astronomer (Metox ] 
Eudamldas (EeSapfoas) I King of Sparta, 
reigned irom b c 830 to about 800 He was the 
i younger son of Arcludamus III , and succeeded 
I ins brother Agis HL — II , Kmg of Sparta, was 
I son of Archidamus TV , avhom he succeeded, 
j and father of Agis 

Eudemus (ECSijuos) 1 Of Rhodes, a Pen 
j patetic philosopher, and one of the most 
' important of Anstotle s disciples He edited 
I many of Anstotle’s writings, and one of them 
' even bears the name of Eudemus — namely, the 
'Hdika EvSljptia, which work vms in all proba 
j bilitv a recension of jVnstotle’s lectures edited 
I bv Eudemns [see p 118] —2 The phvsician of 
I Livilln, the wife of Dmsns Caesar, assisted her 
and Sejaiins in poisoning her husband, a D 23 
Eudocia (EoSoxfa) 1 Onguially called 
Athenais, daughter of the soplust Leontius, 
was distinguished for her beauty and attorn 
ments She mnmed the emperor Theodosius 
U , A n J21 , and on her mamage she embraced 
Clmstianity, and received at her baptism the 
name of Eudocia She died at JeruMcm, aJ) 
4G0 The theological cento formed from Homer 
IS attnbuted to her (Teucher, Lips 1793) — 2. 
Of Macrembolis, wife of the emperors Constan- 
tine XI Dneas and Romanus TV Diogenes 
(a n 1079-1071), ■wrote a dictionary of^ lustory 
and mvthologv, which she called ’luvia, Viola- 
riitm, or Bed of Yiolets Printed for the first 
I tune by Villoison, in Ins Anecdota Graeca, 
Venice, 1781 Its sources are nearly the same 
as those used bv Suidas 
Eudoses, a jieople in Germany near the Vanni, 
probably in the modem Mecklenburg 
Eudoxus {ECSotos) 1 Of Cnidus, son of 
Aesclunes a celebrated astronomer, geometer, 
physician, and legislator, hved about B c SGG 
He was a pupil of ArclMas and Plato, and also 
went to Egypt, where he studied some time with 
the priests He afterwards returned to Athens, 
but it would appear tliat he must have spent 
some time inlusnatn e place, for Strabo says that 
the observatory of Eudo'xns at Cnidus was ex- 
isting in his tune He died at the age of fiftv 
three He is said to have been the first who 
taught on Greece the motions of the planets , 
and he is also stated to have made separate 
spheres for the stars, sun, moon, and planets 
He wrote various works on astronomy and geo- 
metry, which are lost , but the substance of to 
4>nij opet'a is preserved bv Ar-vtcs, who turned 
into verse the prose work bv Eudoxus with that 
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title (Strab pp 119, 80C , Sen Q N ni S ) — 

2 An Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, 
wxs by birth a Sicilian and the son of Agathooles 
—3 Of Cyzicus, a geographer, who went from 
his native place to Egypt, and was employed by 
Ptolemy Energetes and lus wife Cleopatra in 
voyages to India , bnt afterwards being robbed 
of all Ins property by Ptolemy LathjTus, he 
sailed away down the Red Sea, and at last 
amved at Gades He afterwards made attempts 
to circumnavigate Ainca m the opposite direc 
tion, but without success He lived about b c 
ISO (Strab p 98) 

Engamon (Evyanjiy), one of the CycLe poets, 
was a native of Gyrene, and lived about b c 568 
His poem (TijAcyor/o) was a continuation of the 
Odjssey, and formed the conclusion of the epic 
cycle It concluded with the death of Odysseus 
EuganSi, a people who formerly inhabited 
Venetia on the Adnatic sea, and were driven 
towards the Alps and the Laous Benacus by the 
Heneti or Veneti (Liv i 1 , Plin in 180, 134) 
According to some traditions they founded 
Patavium, Verona and Altmnm, m the neigh- 
bourhood of which were the Euganei Colles 
They possessed numerous flocks of sheep, the 
wool of which 11 as celebrated (Juv vni 15 , 
Mart vii _155) 

Euhemerus (Eu^pepoy), probably a native of 
Messene in Sicily, hi ed at the court of Cassander 
in Macedonia, about b c 316 Cassander fur- 
nished him with the means to undertake a 
1 oyage of discoi ery He is said to have sailed 
down the Bed Sea and round the southern 
coasts of Asia, until he came to an island called 
Panchaea After Ins return he wrote a work 
entitled 'Upa ’Avaypa^^, or a Sacred Htstory, 
m nine books He gai e tins title to his work 
because he pretended to have denved his infer 
mation from ’Ayaypa<pal, or inscriptions in 
temples, which he had discovered in his travels, 
especially in the island of Panchaea Euhe 
merus had been tiained in the school of the 
Cyrenaics, who were notorious for their seep 
ticism in matters connected with the popular 
religion, and the object of his work was to ex- 
clude everything supernatural from the popular 
religion, and to dress up the myths as so many 
plam histones Li his work the several gods 
were represented ns having origmally been men 
who had distinguished themselves either ns 
wamors, or benefactors of mankind, and who 
after their death were worshipped ns gods by 
the grateful people Zeus, for example, was a 
king of Crete, who had been a great conqueror , 
and Euhemerus asserted that he had seen in 
the temple of Zeus Triphyhus a column with an 
inscnption detailing all the exploits of the kmgs 
Granus, Cronus, and Zens (Pint Is H Os 23 , 
Euseb Praep JSv ii 2 , Strab pp 47, 102, 104, 
299) The book was written in an attractive 
style, and became very popular, and many of 
the subsequent lustonans, such as Diodorus, 
adopted hib mode of dealing with myths Ennius 
made a Latin tianslation of the work (Oic N 
D 1 42, 119) This method of rationalising an 
cient myths (generally a false explanation) was 
followed in latei tunes, and called Euhemensm 
Eulaeus (EuAoToy O T Ulai Karoon), a^ 
nver m Susiana, on the borders of ElymaTs, 
nses in Great Media, flows S through Mesoba 
tene, passing E of Susa, and, after uniting 
^th the Pasitigns and the Choaspes, falls into 
the head of the Persian Gulf 
Eomaeus (Eljuaios), the faitliful swineherd of 
Odysseus, had been earned away from his 
father’s house by a Phoenician slave, and Phoe 
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nicioii sailois, who sold him to Laertes, the 
father of Odvsseds 

Eumelns (EC/njAoy) 1 Son of Admetus and 
Alcestis, M ent with ele\ en slups from Pherae to 
Troy He was distinguished for his excellent 
horses, which had once been under the care of 
Apollo BLis wife was Iphthima, daughter of 
Icarins (1/ ii 711, xxiii 375, 530 , Od iv 793 , 
Strab p 430) — 2 Of Cormth, one of the Bac 
chiadae, an ancient Epic poet, flounshed about 
Bc 700 His principil poem seems to have 
been his Co? i?ithxa?i History 
Enmenes (Eaueiojy) 1 Of Cabdia, served as 
pnvate secretary to Philip and Alexander, whom 
he accompanied throughout his expedition in 
Asia, and who treated him wnth marked confi 
dence and distmction After the death of Alex 
ander (b c 823) Eumenes obtained the gov ern 
ment of Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, 
which provinces had never yet been conquered 
by the Macedonians Eumenes entered into a 
close alliance with Perdiccas, who subdued these 
provinces for him "When Perdiccas marched 
into Egypt agamst Ptolemy, he comtmtted to 
Eumenes the conduct of the war against Anti 
patei and Cmterus in Asia Minor Eumenes 
met with great success, he defeated Neopto 
lemns, who had revolted from Perdiccas, and 
subsequently he again defeated the combmed 
armies of Cratems and Neoptolemus Cratems 
himself fell, and Neoptolemus was slam by 
Enipenes wnth his own hand, after a deadly 
struggle in the presence of the two armies 
Meantime the death of Perdiccas m Egypt 
changed the aspect of affairs Antigonus now 
employed the whole force of the Macedonian 
army to crush Eumenes The struggle was 
earned on for some years (320-316) It was 
conducted by Eumenes with consummate skill , 
and notwithstanding the numerical infenority 
of hisfoices, he maintained his ground against 
hiB enemies, till he was surrendered by the 
Argyraspids to Antigonus, by whom he was put 
to death, 316 He was forty five years old at 
the tmie of Ins death Of lus abihty, both as a 
general and a statesman no doubt can be enter 
tamed , and it is probable that he would have 
attained a far more important position among 
thesuccessois of Alexander, had it not been for 
the accidental disadvantage of his birth But 
ns a Greek of Cardia, and not a native Mace- 
donian, he was constantly looked upon with 
dislike both by Ins opponents and companions 
in arms (Life by Plutarch and by Nepos, 
cf Diod xviii , XIX , Aman, Anab vii ) — 
2 I , King of PERaAvnni, leigned b c 263-241 , 
and was the successor of lus uncle, Philetaerus 
Heobtamed a victory near Sardis over Antiochus 
Soter, and thus estabhshed his dommion over 
the provinces m the neighbourhood of his 
capital (Strab p 624) — 5 H , King of Per 
GAiriEU, reigned b c 197-159 and was the son 
and successor of Attalus I He mhented from 
his predecessor the friendship and alliance of 
the Romans which he took the utmost pains to 
cultivate He supported the Romans in their 
war against Antiochus , and after the conquest 
of the latter (190) he received from the senate 
Mysia, Lydia, both Phrygias, and Lycaonia, as 
well ns Lvsimachia, and the Thracian Cher- 
sonese (Liv xxxvii 45-55 , Pol xxii 1-27 ) 
Bv this means he was at once raised from a 
state of comparative insignificance to be the 
soveieignof a powerful monarchy Subsequently 
he was inv olved in war with Phamaces, king of 
Pontus, and Prusins, king of Bithyma, but both 
wars were brought to a close by the interposi 
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tion of tlio EomnnH (Poll 2) At n Inter EnnomtiB (EC>o/ioi), ling of Sparta, Is do- 
penocl Eumeiii-'i'ivnR rcgimlcd nitli BUhpiLion bj Rcribcd bj Fonic nn (lie fiillitr of Tivctirgua and 
tin, Roman Beniilo, bocauHO ho nils BURpLLtoil of PoljtlcctcR (Pniip iii 7,]’lut Lyc 2) Htro- 
liaaing corrcHpondi-cl fiociotlj mthPfrsens, Jting dotiic, on the contrarv, plnenq hmi in Ina hst 
of Matedonin, dnring the war of the latter with after Pol jdcctfR (mii J'll) In all probability, 
tlio Roinanfi (Pol xxx 17, xwii 5) For the the numo wa^ iiutiitf-d with reference to the 
Bplenilour of Ins capital boo Pi no iaitim Lycnrgtan Zinoyta, and Euuoniiifi, if nolwhollj 

Eomonla (Eu/itVcia or EuuEna Jihrllt), a rejected, miiht hr iderilifn d with Poljdrctcs 
eit> of Great Phr\gia, on tlio rncra GlaucuH Eunus (LGouil, a Sieilian nlaec, and a mti\o 
and CludniB, N of the 'Miicandrr, named by of Apamra in b^Tla wna tlio leader of the 
AttaluBlI after his biotlicr Eumeneq II Sicilian phiacB in tin Sen ik war H< attracted 

Enmonldcs [Erisaee] ntl< ntion hr preh ndmgto tin gift of propheej, 

EumcnluB, a Roman iheloriLian of Vugneto bj njipeanng to breathe flames from his month, 
dunum (iiiitin) in Gaul, luld a high ofhci and other umil ir jngghrn s lb \ as pro 
under ConstantiiiB Cliloi us lb is Ihu author claimed king and booh eollei t, d formidable 
of four oratioiiB in the ‘ Pamgyrici A'eU rf a ' fnrc< a, with which he deffnt<d sestral Roman 
Eumolpns (Ef'/ioA.wos), tlial ih ‘the goml annuF The niBurrt i lion now In cainr to for 
Ringer,' a Tliratian hard, ntnalh repretenbd is imdahle that for tliree tiiecistiie aeani (n e 
a ton of PoRcidon and Ghiono, tlio daughter of l'!4-1112l thr(» consuls ait re s. nt iigainRt the 
Boreas As toon as ho was horn, he was thrown inBurgents, and it was not till the third wear 
into the foa b\ his motln r, \ ho was unxioiiB to (132) that tlu n \ olt was fin ilK put do lai, by 
conceal her thame, hut was prcsenid by liiB the consul Rujnhti“ 1 imtis was lalcon prisoner, 
father Poseidon, who had him cdiieabd in and died in prison at Mnrfciiitia (Diod JV 
Ethiopia bi Ins danglitcrBeiithesica mil When 34 En Ljy 'iO , Pint f>itU .'t>) 
bo bad grown up, lie married a daughter of | Eupfillum (1 oraAioi EioraAKuil, a town of 
IJentliLBicjina , but asbo made an nlU nipt ujion j llie Jjocn O'olne nubs* qiu ntlj included in 
the cbaftiti of liiH ivifo'h Bister, ho was (xjielhd j \<toha Lpicb tns (blnih p 427) 
together with liiK boii IsmaruH Tiiey wiiittoj Eupntor (Ee-ariip), a tiirmune nssuui, d by 
the Thracian king TigynuR, who gave Iiih • niaiiv of the kingi in Ana ‘see Asnocmt, 
daughter in marriugo to iBrnarus, hut as Eti MiTintinnis 
molpus drew upon liimsi If the miRiiieion of' Eupatorla [31 \osoioi is j 
Tegy nils, he wiiB again obligi d to I ilu to flight | EnpatSrlnm lEuiraTifgioi rnj'ii/;riai a 
and came to Eleusis in Attica, whero he fonmd I town III the Chi p-onr sus Tutinci, founded by 
a fncndsliip with the EleusmmiiR After the 3Iitbridafct Liijeitor (Stmb n 312) 
death of hiBFonlKinanifl, hen luriud to Thrace Euphacs (Eispmji) king of the ^bssenianB, 
at the rcqncBt of TcgyTiiis Tin ElcuBiiiiaiis, fell in buttle agimrt the SpartaiiB in the first 
who were involved in a wni with Alin hr, calhd Mcssi niiiii war Ib wa rncreeded by Auibto 
EnmolpuH totlRirnsRihlanee Eumol)uiRcame di i, 

wnth a jinmcrouRband of Tlirieiniis, hut hewas I EuphtmuB [ ZiCiiynt ), boh of Poseidon by 
Hlain by Ereehtliens Euinoluut was regarded Lurojie, tin diingliter of liliiiR, or by 3Icci 
iiH the founder of till) EleUHininn HiyRtenes and ^ onice or Oris a daiiglip r of Onon or EnrotaB 
iiB the first pncBt of Demeli r and Dtoiiytiis (bcliol ad Piiid i'l/f/i n ll) According' to 
He was succeeded in tlio priestly oflico In liis one ncijoimt he was an inlmbilinl of Panopeiis 
Kon Ceryx (wlio was according' to pome ac ' on tin CepliiRsuH in PIickur, and according to 
counts, Ibo son of Hermes), and 1 iih family, tin another of Hvria in Boinlia, and afterwards 
Ennio/jndoc, continued till the latcRt tunes tlu hied at Tai imnis He was married to Lao- 
jmestB of Dcmeter at Eleusm (Aimllod in 14, i nome, flic titter of llrmcles , lie was one of the 
i, Paup 1 38,2,11 14,8, Hymn ad Cir I7l ) CaUdonian liiiiiterp, and the lulmsman of tlio 
—The logcndR connected LiiiiiolpUB with Hero- vised of the \rgoiiauts and, by a power which 
clcR, whom he jb said to have instriielod in . his father had granted to him, ho conld walk 

music, or initiated into the inyfitoneH (Tlieocr 1 on the tea yuRt or on firm ground He IB men- 

XIX 110, where he IS called Boii of Philnmmon) tiomd also ns the ancestor of Biittus, the 
Another story makes him bon of MnsaeuR It founder of Cvrtnc (Ap Rh i 182, Pmd 

13 probable that part of liiR bIoij ib due to the Piilh iv 1, Hdt iv ICO) 

old worship of Poseidon in Attica, and iiiiit to EnphorbuB {BC(pop$os) 1 Son of PanthoiiP, 
the connexion of the Eumolpidae with the one of the bravest of the Trojamt wasBhunby 
my Blencs, for which reaHoiiEumolpuB iH made MenelauB, who tnbsifMU nlly dedicated the 
the planter of trees and vmicB (Phil vii lOU) shield of Enphorhns in the temple of Hera, 
EunapIuB (Eueainoi), a Greek sophist, was near livcenne {II xvi 800, xvii 1, Pans ii 
born at bardiB A n 847, and lived and taught at 17, 3, GclJiv 11) Pvthagonis asserted that 
Athens as late as the reigii of Theodosius II he had once been the Trojan Euiihorhiis, and m 
He wrote, 1 Lives of Sophists (Bfoi (jnAooififjai/ proof of his assertion took dowm at first sight 
Kol tro4>i(rruv), still extant, whicli supply us tho shield of Enjihorhiis from the temple of 
with our only information respecting thd Noo Hera {chvco Trojana jrflxo tcmpirra icstalus, 

Platonism of that period Edited by Boisso Ilor Od i 28, 11) 2 Physician of Juba 

node, Amsterdam, 1822 2 A continuation of II , 1 mg of Manrct inia, about tho end of the 

the history of Dexippus (Mct 4 Affnriroi' xpouf >7 first century lie, and brother to ^Vntonins 
JoTopfa), m fourteen books, began with A Ji 270, JIusa tho phy sician to Augustus 
and went down to 104, of winch wo have only Euphorlon (Evifioplay) 1 Pathor of the 
extracts pubhslicd along with Dexippus poet Aeschvliis — 2 Son of AcschyluR, who 
[DEMprus] brought out four plaxB of his father, not pro- 

EunouB (ECrjjos or ECpeuv), a son of Jason duced on tho stage in tho lifetmio ot their 
and Hypsipyle in Lemnos, supplied tho Greeks author Each won the first prize Ho also 
with wine during their wai against Troy He wrote plays Inin self — 3 Of Chalcis in Euboea, 
purchased Lycaon of Patroclns for a silver urn an eminent grummanan and poet, son of Poly 
(II vii_4G^S, xxiii 747, HvTSiPiLE ) mnetus, was born about B c 274 He became 

— ^ Ennomia [Horae ] the librarian of Antiochns tho Great, 221, and 
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dind in Syrm cither nl \piitici or nt \ntiocli (11':), Ihroii Enpohq into the koi, in revenge 
Of hir norke frapnentH are collected bv fornnntlacl Minch ho had nindo upon him in 
■Meinekt.in -liioh rfn-I/eJ'rt/idnn(7,Bcrol ISTl his Bairrai , but thm cannot bo true, as wo 
EuphrAnor (E{"fipdiup), i distmgvnshid hnoM that Enpohs produced pins s after the 
S! nlptor and piirifer, Mas n riatnc of tilt) Conn Sitihnn cviiedifion He probnhh died m 411 
Ihiaii isthmus, hutuorl id at Athena about nc The chief charactoristio of the poetry of Eupoha 
r. ifi He vas nohd for i>OMer of oppression leonis to liaio hceii the hiehncss of his fancj, 
His most celehrntt d ptatues wore tin Apollo and the power m I nch ho possessed of imparting 
Patroos (PmiP 1 3, '!). and the Pans, uhith its imagt s to tlio niidionce Inelegance he is 
expresstd able the pi.l) e ot the goddesses, a iid to hai o ( i cn fiiirpnssed Aristophanes, whih 
the loll r o' Helen, and the Flui'r of \ihilles in hitler jesting and jitrsonal abuse ho emulated 
His best piintings M<repr<sen<d iii a porch Cnitmiia Among the objects of his satire n an 
in the Ceramictis at Atin iis On tin one sub Socrates, on iihom lie made n bitter, thougli 
were the twelve gods, and on the opi>osite\iall I. as eliihoratc attack tlian that in tiie Clouds oi 
UhesMia Mitli Ihine-raci and lltiinu tPIin Ariatophani s TJio dead were not exempt 
xriiv 77, \xpi 1-'')^ j from his iiliuse, for thcro are still extant soiuo 

Enphrates (FiippanjOi an eminent Stoic jlinis of Ins in vlnch Ciinon is most immerci 
philo>^pher was a until e of Tire, or, according fnlh trcntid A close relation subsisted he 
tontlicrs of Pi'snlium He nas an iiitimit tmtii Eiipohs and Arislophanes, not onli ns 
fni nd of till lounger J’lini In Ins old ige In iriinls Init ns imitators of each other Cratmns 
Is-c vm< tired of life and ohl line 1 from II idrian i attaeki d Anstoplmni s foi liorroiiiiig from Eu- 
jv mils'- on to put an end to Innis df hi po son > |>ohs, and Eiipolis in Ins Bairrai made the same 
tPhn J p \ lb, Din C is, Itix charge, espi cinlh i ith reference to the Jinn/fifs 

EuphrAtes o T Phrat PI Tin Scholiasts sjitcifi the last Parabasis of 

J mf) a p-eii nier ot V, Asia forming the , tho Jvmol./r ns horroiied from Eupolis On 
li-snndnri of Uppernml lainr r \sia, consists m | the otlier hand, Aristophanes, in thn second (nr 
I's nppf r I our-e' of two lirancln s, Imtli of whn h ' thinl) edition of the Oloirds, retorts upon Eii 
n e III the mount nils of \rmenia Tin* N jiolis the chnrgi of imit vtiiig the Kmqhts in 
bn ich flirtn S i) wbicb IS the inie rupbrif* s liia Afor/ctii Tlin tnilli iiini bo that Eupolis 
nsej in '111 mount im atioie / ruroum (the M to ronie ixti nf collaborated iiith Anstopbnnes 
\bus or Cnpci*< •, o’ tin aeiir'iitsl and floiis \\ m this jdai and coiisidtrcd that the obligation 
and Ion lilth iiboT< lit !)'>' and E of was not Biifhcienlli nclmoiilidgi d (Slcinekc, 
long !.'• .wlnr' it br* aV s tbr Jiigb tin tbiinof Iraq Com Grarr 1847 ) 
llie AniiTinriii and atl'r ruMiiiig the s EupompuB (EPropror), of Sicion, a distin 
hr.indi IVo trad Chaii, or a* tJie am i< nts ^ gnishi d Grie) puntir, was the contemiioiari 
rxlhsl it the At’Si ivs, it br< al a through tin of Znixi«, Parrliiisms, and Tiinantlies, and tin 
msin chan o' the Taurus b< tan n M<bt m ^ inslnii tor of Painpbilus, the master of Apelles 
and '^Aiiioca* I and tin n floiis m a general 'i 1 In fime of Eiiponipiis caused the ‘sicioniaii 
diMt oil, til! It r> icln - 1st '!<'■ win nc< it tloii-. school to tal o its jilacQ beside the Ionic and 
in a gi iiril '^1/ dirnfioii, fill it approsi In i'AtIc(P]in xxxi 7J) 

tin Tigris opjyi lie to ‘’i b'uria, v here tin dis ( EnrlpIdcS (EvptrlSqs) 1 The third great 
Inn e l>etnn n the liio riiiraiins rcrlnmd at j Attic tiagedmn lias tin son of Itlnesarclius and 
onlj 2fKi stidn Finn it tin is throng'll the , Chlo and is said to hnio been horn at ‘Salainis, 
pt nil of Bsbilonm n* lirsl ’•c ceding turtin r ‘ 1 r 180 on Ihe \en dnj llint the Greeks defeated 
from tin Tigris and nfti nianls npprosclnng it the PirhiansolT that island, iihitlior Ins parents 
agiin, till u joiin it als'iit Ml nnbiinlioie tin j had fhd from Atlionson the iniasionof Xerxes 
mouth of tin P( >-1 mil fiiilf, li uiiig nlreadi Imd I ^nme nrilir-. lelab that his parents wire in 
in iiitirs much <hmini“ln'l bi numerous jin in pirt uinstnm i s, and his mother is repre 
iinals nlncli irrigab d tint t oiiiitri m ancient seiitid bi Anstopbnnis ns a liorli seller f Ic/i 
timi s, but tin ingleilof nlncbnt presi nt 1ms 4r>4, I'liam W~,Eq I'), Hail 83'j), but this is 
loiinrt d limb of the oiui fertile distrii t j a I th liniiortbi ot credit it is contradicted bi 
1 at' n d bi tin Eupbnvf' s mt'i a marebj Plulocbi'nis, and no 1, non, too, that the poet 
dcf. rt 'J'lie nl ob b nglh of tin* Euplinf* s is nlien a lioi , was cup biarer to a chorus of noble 
Intidii fiOO and fOO miles In its iippi r Athenians at the d hargclian fcstiinl — an olhci 
coups, iKfop ri acliing tin Taurus, its N for nliicb nobilitx of blood n as requisite — and 
branch and a p irf of tin nnit< d str, imdimbd that he iias taught rhctorio hi Prodicus, nho 
Arm'ina Major from Colchis and Anneimi mis certninU not moderate m his tunns for in 
Minor, and its lomr cniirsi diiided Misojwj striietuui and nho was in the habit of scolcing 
tamia from Sina Its t Inef tnbiitarj, lx aides Ins pupils among xoiiths of high rank It is 
ttni Arsaniaa, wa“ tin Clliiioliis [Udt i said tlmt llic fnliirc distinction of Euripides was 
380, .Strab np bSI, 7'!0 740 ] pn dieted hi an oracle, promising that bo should 

Enphron , ( ), an Atln nmn poet of tho be cronned iiitli ‘sacred garlands,’ in conso 
lien Comidi, nlio i plaxs, boniier, partook qm nee of 1 Inch Ins fatliei liad him trained to 
hi^dyof the rbaracter ot tin Middle Comedi gimnastic i xeiemes , and no learn that, while 
EophrSB^D one of tlie Clmnti s or Graces jitaboj,]ic non the pn-’e nt Ibo Elcusmian 
[CfiMils J „,),j 'pii, mini coni ests, and offered Ininsolf, when 

EupSho (FffxoAii), son of Sosqiolis, an Afbo B“ienteenj< nrsold.asiicnndidaloattbeOlj’mpic 
nmn 1)0' t of the Old Coim d\, and one of the games, bn I n ns not admitted beenuso of some 

three nho up disting'ni <h< d bj Horace, in his doiiht nlxiut Ins ngc But lie soon abandoned 

will Imoini line, ‘Etipobs atque Cratinus, gimnastie puisuits, and studied the art of 
Armtoplmiu sipii poitu,' aboio all the others painting, not, ns nc learn, nithout success 

quorum priM II loiiioidm iironim cst ’ He To philosophi and literature ho deiotod him 

WM horn about I! c 4 Ifi and is said to bale ex self nitli imieb interest and cnergj, studying 
minted Ins first drama in Ins sen nti ontli jenr, pbjsics under Anaxagoras and rhetonc, ns no 
420 , tno j( ars b( fop Anstoplmnes Tbo date hnxo alroadj seen, under Prodicus Ho lived 
ojliisdeiilh IS liner rtniii 'J'ho lonimon storj on intinndi terms 111th '^oorates, and traces of 
Was that Altibiados, nben sailing to Sicily tbo leaclnng of Anaxagoras liaio been re 
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marked m manj passages of Ins plaj s He is said 
to have written a tragedj at the ago of eighteen , 
hut the first play uhich was exhibited in his 
oivn name was the Pehadcs, when lie was 
twenty five years of age (n c 455) In 441 he 
gamed for the first time the first prize, and he 
continued to exhibit plajs until 403, the date of 
the Orestes Soon after this he left Athens 
for the court of Archelaus, long of Hiccdonm, 
his reasons for which step can otilj ho matter 
of conjecture It uas alleged that ho was dis 
gusted by the taunts of the comic poets about 
his unhappy domestic relations for his first 
1 ife, Choenle, was divorced for infidelitv, and 
the second, Mehto, separated from him But 
these are rather matters of ill-natured gossip, 
and it may be believed that other causes led him 
to accept an invitation from Archelaus,at\vhose 
court the highest honours awaited him The 
attacks of Aristophanes and others had prob 
ibly not been without tlieir effect, and he 
must have been aware that his philosophical 
tenets were regarded with considerable bus 
picion He died in Macedonia m 400, at the 
age of seventy five Little credit need be given 
to the story that he was tom in pieces bj the 
king’s dogs, which, according to some, were set 
upon lum through envj by Anliidaens and 
Crateuas, two rival poets The regret of 
Sophocles for his death is said to liav e been so 
great, that at the representation of lus next plaj 
he made lus actors appear 
uncrowned The accounts 
which we find in some wTiters 
of the profligacj of Eunpides 
are mere idle scandal, and 
scarcely worthv of serious re 
fntation Nor does there ap 
pear to bo anj better founda- 
tion for that other charge 
which has been brought 
against him, of hatied to the 
female sex Ho w as a man of 
senouB and austere temper 
and it was in consequence of 
this that the charge probably originated It is 
certam tliat the poet who drew such characters 
as Alcestis was not blind to the gentleness, the 
strong affection, the self abandoning devoted- 
ness of women With respect to the world and 
the Deity, he seems to have adopted the doc 
trmes of Anaxagoras, not unmixed apparently 
with pantheistic vuews [A^AVAGORAS ] To 
class him with atheists, as some have done, is 
nndonbledly unjust At the same tune, it must 
bo confessed that we look m vam in lus plays 
for the unquestioning faitli of Aeschylus , nor 
can we fail to admit that the pupil of Anaxa 
goras could not sympathise with the popular 
religious system around lum He frequently 
altered the traditional treatment of ancient 
legends Thus, in the Orestes, Menelaus comes 
before us as a selfish coward, and Helen as a 
worthless wanton , m the Helena, the notion of 
Stesichorus is adopted, that the heroine was 
never earned to Troy at all, and that it was a 
mere tiSwA.oi' of her for which the Greeks and 
Trojans fought, Andromache, the widow of 
Hector and slave of Neoptolemus, seems almost 
to forget the past in her quarrel with Hermione 
and the perils of her present situation , tragedj 
IB brought down into the sphere of ev ery day 
life , men are represented, accordmg to the re 
mark of Sophocles quoted with approval by 
Anstotle {Poet 25), not as they ought to be, but 
as they are , imder the names of the ancient 
heroes the characters of lus own time are set 
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before us , it is not Medea, or Iphigenia, or 
Alcestis that is speaking, but abstractedly a 
mother, a daughter, or a wife All this, indeed, 
gave fuller scope, perhaps, for the exhibition of 
passion and for those scenes of tenderness and 
pathos m which Euripides especiallj excelled 
Hence Anstotle {Poet 13) calls Eunpides ' the 
most tragic of poets,’ because he neglected no 
means of appealing to the feelings of the 
audience — not even the niiserj of appearance, 
such as that of Telephns — and therefore most 
worked upon pitj', w Inch is the office of Tragedj 
Hence, perhaps, also the pioference givfen to his 
plajB by the practical Socrates, who is said 
to have never entered the theatre unless when 
thej were acted, ns w ell as for the admiration 
felt for hun bj Menander and Philemon, and 
other poets of the New Comedj The most 
senous defects in lus tragedies, artistically 
speaking, are lus constant emplojment of the 
‘Deus ox machina,’ the disconnexion of lus 
choral odes from the subject of the plaj , the 
extremely awkward and foniial character of his 
prologues, and the fiequent introduction of 
frigid yvUtiai and of philosophical disquisitions, 
making Medea talk like a sophist, and Hecuba 
like a freethinker, and aiming rather at suhtilty 
than simplicity On the same pnnciples on 
which ho brouglithis subjects and characters to 
the level of common life, he adopted also in lus 
stylo the every daj mode of speaking But 
while, on tlio one hand, in main of lus plays, the 
Elecira,tov instance, and the Andromache, ho 
ranks far below lus two predecessors and fails 
altogothor in harmony of eomposition in 
others, such as the Hxppohjtus, the Medea, tlio 
Iphtfjema m Taxtns, tlio Ion, and, perhaps 
above all, the Pacchac, ho reaches a height of 
poetry equal to that of Sophocles — ^According 
to some accounts, he wnoto, in all, seventj five 
plaj s, according to others,iunetv-two Of these, 
eighteen are extant, if wo omit the Bhestts, 
which IB probablj spurious of the 18 a list is 
subjoined, with their dates, ascertained or pro- 
bable — Afcrsti'jii c broughtontastholast 
of a tetralogv, and stood theieforo in the place 
of a satync drama, to winch mdeed it bears, in 
some parts, great similaritv , particularly in the 
representation of Heracles in his cups 
Medea, 431 (eJ bj Poison, Verrall) Stp- 
polytns Coxomfer, 428 (upon which Eacino 
founded his Phidre), gained the first prizo 
(ed Monk) Hecnfcn, exhibited before 423 He 
rachdae, about 421 Supphees, about 421 
Ion, of uncertain date Hex cities Ftirens, of 
uncertain date (ed Hutchinson, 1878) 
Andromache, about 420 Troades, 415 
Elcctra, about 415-418 Helena, 412 Ipln- 
gexvta at Tauri, of uncertain date Phocnissae, 
411 (ed Person) Orestes, 408 Bacchae 
this play was written for representation in 
Macedonia, and therefore at a very late penod 
of the life of Eunpides It is notable not onlj 
as among the grandest of Attic tragedies but 
also ns inspired by the actual scenes amid which 
it was composed, in the country where he might 
see the Maenads with brandished torches 
dnshmg dowm the monntam side (Editions by 
Elmsley , by Sondys, 1874 , by Tyrrell, 1871 ) 
Iphigenia at Aiihs this play, together with 
the Bacchae and the Alexnaeon, was brought 
out at Athens, after the poet’s death, by the 
yc^uager Eunpides Cyclops, of uncertain 
df to it is mterestmg as the only extant speci 
men of the Greek satvne drama Besides the 
plays, there are extant five letters, purporting to 
have been written by Eunpides, but they are 
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Bpurious — Edxttotts of complete plays In in fhe Ilmd and Odyssey, and first occurs in 
’Daidorl'e.Pottac Scenici , by Naucli,1871 , ivith the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (251), but even 
notes by Palev, 1872 — 2 The j ounfiest of the there it does not indicate the contment, but 
three sons of the above After the deaUi of his simply tlie mainland of Hellas proper, in oppo- 
father he brought out three of his plays at the sition to Peloponnesus and the neighbouring 
great Dionysia, viz the Alcmaeon (no longer islands, and so perhaps Pmd Hern ir 70 
extant), the Iphigema at Aulis, and the Aeschylus (Prom 735) and Herodotus (iv 45) 
BaccJiae earliest writers who use it m the sense 

Euripus (Et!pi~os), any part of the sea where of one of the divisions of the world The 
the ebb and flow of the tide were remarkably meaning of the name is doubtful Some give 
violent, is the name especially of the narrow it a Greek root, and make it signify either 
strait which separates Euboea from Boeotia ‘widely extended’ (eupus ott) or ‘dark’— le 
The extraordmary tides of the Euripus have western (cf tpe^os), others obtain the latter 
been noticed by modem observers the water meiuimg from a Senntic root Most of the 
sometimes runs as mncli as eight miles an hour ancients supposed the name to be denv ed from 
At Chalcis there was a bndge over the Euripus, Europa, the daughter of Agenor The boun- 
unitmg Euboea with the mainland [Chajlcib ] daries of Europe on the E diEered at various 
Euromus (ECpaipos Jahlys), a small town of periods In earlier times the nver Phasis was 
Cana, at the foot of Alt Grion (a ridge parallel usually supposed to be its boundary, and some- 
to Alt Latmus), in the conventus juridicus of tunes even the Araxes and the Caspian sea , but 
Alabanda It lay eight English nulos NW of at a Intel period the river Tonais and tlie Palus 
jjl-^lasa Alneotis were usunllv regarded as the boun- 

lEuropa (Eaptiinj), accordmg to the Hind (xiv dunes between Asia and Emope The N of 
321), a daughter of Phoenix, but according to Europe was little known to the ancients, but it 
the common tradition a daughter of the Phoe- was generally believed, at least m later times, 

that it was bounded on the N by 
the Ocean 

Europus (Ettpanros) 1 A town of 
Emathia, on the nver Axius (Strab 
p 327) — 2 (Yera bolus, or Kiilat- 
el-Ncjinl), a city in the district of 
Cyrrhesticem Synn, ontheAY bank 
of the Euphrates, a few miles S of 
Zeugma — 3 Europus was the earher 
name of Dura Nicanons m Alesopo- 
tamia , and (4) it was also given by 
Selencus Nicntor to Khagae m Aledia 
— 5 A nver of Thessaly, also called 
Titaresius [Titahesids ] 

Enrotas (Evpdras In), the chief 
nver in Laconn but not navi- 
gable, rises in Alt BorSumm Arcadia 
(accordmg to Pausanias and Strabo, 
from a common source with the 
Alpheus), then disappears under 
the earth, rises again near Scinhs, 
and flows southwards, passing Sparta 
on the E , thiough a narrow and 
Eoropa Schllohtorproll Stosch Collection 1 fruitful valley, iilto the LacoiilOn 

gulf (Paus viii 44 , Strab p 343) 

nician king Agenor (Hdt iv 147, Eur PJtocn Euryalus (Evpva\os) 1 Son of Alecisteus, 
281 , Diod V 78 , 0\ Afct ii 858) Her sur one of the Argonauts and of the Epigoiii, ac- 

passmg beauty charmed Zeus, who assumed compamed Diomedes to Troy, where he slew 

the form of a bull and mingled wutli the herd several Trojans (H ii 5C5, vi 20 , ApoUod i 
as Europa and her maidens were sportmg on 9, 1C, in 7,2) — 2 Son of Odysseus and Evippe, 
the sea shore Encouraged by the tameness of slam by Telemachus, hero of a play of Sopho- 
the animal, Europa ventured to mount Ins back, cles (Eustath p 1795,52) 
whereupon Zeus rushed into the sea, and swam Euryanassa [Pelops ] 
with her in safety to Crete (Hor Od in 27, Eurybates (Eupuffarys), called Eriboies by 
25, Apollod III 1, Ajith Pal i 110, Ov Met Latin writers, one of the Argonauts 
n 850, Fast v 005 ) Here she became by Zeus Eurybatus (Eupv^aTos), an Ephesian, whom 
the mother of Almos, Rhadaraanthus, and, m Croesus sent with a large sum of money to the 
^at-Homenc story, of SarpCdon (Hdt i 173 , Peloponnesus to hire mercenanes for him m 
Eur Piles 29) She afterwards mnrnod Aste- his war with Cyrus He, however, betrayed 
non, king of Crete, who brought up the children the whole matter to Cyrus In consequence of 
whom she had had by the kmg of the gods this treachery, Ins name passed into a proverb 
(Apollod I c , Diod IV CO) After liei death amongst the Greeks (Plat Protag p 827, n) 

MO was deified under the name Hellotis or Eurybia (Evpvffla), daughter of Pontus and 
Hellotia (cf Athen p 078) Among various Ge, mother by Crius of Astraeus, Pallas, and 
attempts to rationalise the myth was the ex Parses 

planation tliat Europa was carried away captive Euryhlades [Thevtistocees ] 
by a Cretan king m a ship which had a bull as Euryclea (Eupu/cAsia) 1 Daughter of Ops, 
figurehead Modem writers, though without was purchased by Laertes and bi ought up Tele- 
'ery sure grounds, have mtorpreted Europa to machus Wlien Ulysses returned home, she 
bi^ a moon goddess recognised him by a scar, and afterwards faith 

Europa (EvpdTm), one of the three divisions fully assisted him against the suitors (Od i 
of the ancient world The name is nob found 429, xix 401) — 2 Alother of Oedipus 
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Earydice lEvpvSlKri) 1 "Wife of Oqibeus 
[OnPHEUs]— 2 An Illyrian princess, wife of 
Amyntas n , king of Macedonia, and mother of 
the famous Plulip — 3 An Elyrian, wife of 
Philip of Macedon, and mother of Cynane or 
Cynna — i Daughter of Amyntas, son of Per- 
diccas in , king of Macedonia, and Cynane, 
daughter of Plnhp After the death of her 
mother m Asia [Cynane], Perdiccas gave her 
m mamage to the king Arrhidaeus She was a 
woman of a masculine spirit, and entirely ruled 
her weak husband On her return to Europe 
with her husband, she became involved in war 
with Polysperchon and Olympias, but she was 
defeated in battle, taken prisoner, and com 
pelled by Olj mpias to put an end to her life, 
E c 317 (Diod xnii 89, xi\ 11 , Athen p 
560 )-^ Daughtei of Antipater, and wife of 
ttolemy, the son of Lagns She was the mother 
of three sons, viz Ptolemy Ceraunus, Meleager, 
and a third (whose name is not mentioned), 
and of two daughters, Ptolemais, afterwards 
married to Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Lj sandra, 
the wife of Agathooles, son of Lysimachus 
(Pint Demetr 46) — 6 An Athenian, of a family 
descended from the great Miltiades She was 
first married to Ophelias, the conqueror of Cy- 
rene, and after Ins death returned to Athens, 
where she married Demetrius Poliorcetes 

Eurylochtis (Kvpii\oxos) 1 Companion of 
Odysseus in Ins wanderings, was the only one 
that escaped from the house of Circe when his 
fnends were metamorphosed int' swine (Od v 
208, sii 889) — 2 A Spartan commander, in the 
Peloponnesian war, b o 426, defeated and slam 
by Demosjihenes at Olpae (Thuc iii 100-109) 

EurjTnedon (Evpv/xfSccu) 1 One of the 
Cabin, son of Hephaestus and Cabiro, and 
brother of Alcon — ’2 An attendant of Nestor 
— 3 Son of Ptolemaeus, and chanoteer of Aga 
memnon — 4 Son of Thucles, an Athenian 
general in the Peloponnesian war He was one 
of the commanders in the expedition to Corcyra, 
B 0 428, and also in the expedition to Sicily, 
425 In 414, he was appomted, in conjunction 
with Demosthenes, to the command of the 
second Syracusan armament, and fell in the 
first of the two sea fights in the harbour of 
Syracuse jThuc vii 52) 

Eurymedon (EvpvjneSccy Kapn Su), a small 
nver in Pamphjlia, navigable as far up as the 
city of Abpendus, through which it flowed, 
celebrated for the victory which Ctmon gained 
over the Persians on its banks, n c 4G9 (Thuc 
1 100 , Xen nell iv 8, 80) 

Enrymenae {Eupvp.^vaC), a towm in Magnesia 
in Thessaly, E of Ossa 

Eur^ome {Evpvy6p.7i), daughter of Oceanus 
(Hes Th 858) ■V\rhen Hephaestus was ex- 
pelled by Hera from Olympus, Eurynome and 
Tlietis received him m the bosom of the sea 
{II xviii 398) Before the time of Cronos and 
Rhea, Eurynome and Ophion had ruled m 
Olympus over the Titans The worship of 
Eurynome was localised at Phigalea in Arcadia, 
where she was represented half woman and 
half fish, and was identified wuth Artemis (Pans 
viu 41) that IS to say, the older worship of 
Eurynome in this place was at some time 
transferred to the religion of Artenus, prevail 
ing^at a later tune 

Eur^hon {Evpvipuv), a celebrated physician 
of Cmdos m Cana, was a contemporary of Hip 
pocrates, but older Ho is quoted by Galen, 
who says that lie was considered to bo the 
author of the ancient medical work entitled 
Kvldiat VfSfiat, and also that some persons 
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! attributed to him several works included in the 
Hmpocratic Collection 

[ Eurypon. otherwise called Eurytlon (Eupu 
Ttiy, EvpvTMv), grandson of Procles, was the 
third long of that house at Sparta, and thence 
forward gave it the name of Burypontidae 
(Pans 111 7 , Plut Lye 2) 

Eurypylus {EhpxmvKos) 1 Son of Euaemon 
and Ops, appears in different traditions as king 
either of Ormenion, or Hyria, or Cjrrene In 
the Hiad he is represented ns having come from 
Ormenion to Troy vnth forty ships (JZ n 784, 
V 76, VI 36, XI 575, Ov Met xiii 357) Ac 
cording to some traditions it w as this Eurypylus 
who was worshipped as a hero at Patrae (Pans 
vii 191 — 2 A son of Poseidon and Celaeno, 
who went to Libya, where he ruled in the 
countrj afterwards called CjTene, and there 
became connected with the Argonauts He 
married Sterope, the daughter of Helios, by 
whom he became the father of Lycaon and 
Leucippus i (Pind Pytli iv 88 , Ap Eh iv 
1651) — 3 Son of Poseidon and Astypalaen, 
king of Cos, was killed by Heracles, who on his 
return from Troy landed m Cos, and bemg taken 
for a pirate, was attacked by its inhabitants 
According to another tradition Heracles at 
tacked the island of Cos, m order to obtain 
possession of Clialciope, the daughter of Eury 
pylus, w horn he loved {II ii 677 , Pind Nem 
IV 25 , Hyg Fah 254) — 4 Son of Telephns 
and Astyoche, kmg of Mysia or Cihcia, was in 
duced by the presents which Pnam sent to his 
mother or wife, to assist the Trojans against 
the Greeks EurjTijlus killed Machaon, but 
waslumself slain bj Neoptolemus {Od xi 619, 
Q Smyrn vi 408 ) 

Eurysaoes {EvpvardKiis), son of the Telamo 
man Ajax and Teemessa, named after the 
‘broad shield’ of his father (Soph Aj 676) 
An Athenian tradition related that Eurysaces 
and hiB brother Plulneus had given up to the 
Athenians the island of Salamis, winch they 
had mhented from their grandfather, and that 
the two brother!, recened in return the Attic 
franchise Eurysaces was honoured like his 
father, at Athens, with an altar (Plut Sol 10) 
Pausamas (i 35) asenbes this gift to Philaeus, 
the son of Eurysaces '' 

Eurysthenes {Eiipva-B^vys), and Procles (llpo 
KAfiy), the twin sons of Aristodemus, were bom, 
accordmg to the common account before, but 
according to the genuine Spartan story after, 
their father’s return to Peloponnesus and ocou 
pation of his allotment of Laconia He died 
immediately after the birth of his children, and 
had not even time to decide winch of the two 
should succeed him The mother professed to 
be unable to name the elder, and the Lacedae 
monians applied to Delphi, and were mstmeted 
to make them both kings, but give the greater 
honour to the elder Tlie difBculty thus re 
maining was at last removed at the suggestion 
of Pamtes, a Messenian, by watching which of 
the children was first washed and fed by the 
mother, and the first rank was accordingly 
giien to Eurysthenes and retained by his 
descendants From these two brothers, the two 
royal families in Sparta were descended, and 
were called respectively the Eurysthemdae 
and Prochdae The former were also called 
the Aqidae from Agis, son of Eurvsthenes , 
and the latter Eurypontidae from Eurypon, 
grandson of Procles (Hdt vi 61 , Pane in 16) 
Eurystheus [Heracles ] 

Eur^US {EdpoTos) 1 Son of Melaneus and 
Stratonice, was long of Oechalia, probably the 
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Thessalian town of this name Ho n ns a skilful 
archer and married to Antioche, by whom he 
became the father of lole, Iplutna, Slolion or 
Deion, Clytius, and Toreus He uns proud of 
his skill in using tlie boii , and is said to have 
instructed even Heracles in his art He offered 
his daughter lole as a pn/e to the man iilio 
should conquer him and liis sons in shooting 
with the bow Heracks won the prize, bat 
Eurytus and his sons, with the exception of Ipln- 
tus, refused to give up lole, because they feared 
lest Heracles should kill the children he might 
have by her Heracles accordinglj marched 
agamst Oechaha inth an armj, took the place 
and killod Eurytus and lus sons According to 
Homer, on tlie other hand, Eurytus was killed 
by Apollo, whom ho presumed to nial in using 
the bow (Od viii 224, xxi 14 , Soph Traclt 
354 , Theocr xxiv 105 , Ap Eh i 88 , Apollod 
II G) He was worshipped as a hero in the 
mi-stic rites at Andania (Pans ii 2) — 2 Son 
of Actor and Molione of Elis [Molioses ] — 
3 Son of Hermes and Antiauira, and brother 
of Echion, was one of the Argonauts (Pans ii 
15) — 4 A Pj'tliagorean philosopher, a disciple 
of Philolaus {Diog Laert in 0) 

Eusebius (EvfffPios) was born in Palestme 
about A D 2G4, was made bishop of Caesarea 
315, and died about 340 His works are rain- 
able for general history, quite apart from their 
great importance in Church historj [See Diet 
of Christ Biogr] 

Eustathius (EfiiTTaGioj) 1 Of Cappadocia, 
a Neo-Platonio philosopher, ivns a pupil of 
larabbchns and Aedesius In A n 858, he was 
sent by Constantins as ambassador to king 
Sapor, and remained m Persia, where he was 
treated with the greatest honour— 2 Or En 
inathius, probably li\ cd as late as the Welfth 
century of our era He wrote a Greek romance 
m eleven books, still extant, containing an 
account of the loies of Hysminias andHys 
mine The tale is weansorae and improbable 
Edited bj Gaulmin, Pans, 1G17, and bj 
Teacher, Lips 1792 — 3 Archbishop of Thes 
salonica, was a natn c of Constantinople, and 
lived during the latter half of the twelfth 
century Ho was a man of great learning and 
wrote numerous works, the most important of 
which IS hiB commentary on the Hiad and 
Odyssey (nape/c/3oAal rgv 'Ofit^pov ’lAiaSa 
Kol 'Oovererdav), or rather his collection of ex 
tracts from earlier commentators on those tw o i 
poems This vast compilation was made from 
the numerous and extensive works of the 
Alexondnan grammanans and cntics , and as 
nearlj* all the works from whieli Eustathius 
made his extracts are lost, his commentary is 
of great value Editions at Eome, 1542- 
1550, 4 vols fol , at Basle, 1559-GO , at Leipzig, 
1825-20, containing the commentary on the 
Odyssey, and at Leipzig, 1827-29, the cominen 
tary on the Biad There is also extant by 
Eustathius a commentary on Dionysius Pen 
egetes, which is published with most editions 
of Dionysius — 4 Usually called Eustathius 
Eomanus, a celebrated Graeco Eoman junst 
from A D OGO to 1000 

Euterpe [JIusae ] 

Euthydemus (EvBuSrifios) 1 A sophist, was 
bom at Chios, and migrated with his brother 
Dionysodorus to Tliurii m Italy Being exiled 
thence, they came to Athens, where they resided 
many years The pretensions of Euthydemus 
and his brother are exposed by Plato in the dia 
kguo which boars the name of the fonner — 2 
Hing of Bactria, was a native of Magnesia "We 
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loiow nothing of the circumstances attending 
his clev ation to the sovereignty of Bactna He 
extended his power over the neighbourmg pro- 
vinces, so as to become the founder of the 



Coin of Eathydemns King of Bactria about nc 213 
Obr head of Enthydomns , rev , Heracles 


greatness of the Bnctnan monarchy His do- 
minions were invaded about b c 212, by Antio- 
chns the Great, with w hom he eventually con- 
cluded a treaty of peace (Polyb xi 34 , Strab 
p 515 ) He had a son Demetrius and a grand- 
son Euthydemus II 

Euthymus {EIj9v/ms), a hero of Locn in Italy, 
son of Astvcles or of the nver god Caecinus 
He was famous for his strength and skill in 
boxing, and delivered the towm of Temesa from 
the evil spirit Polites, to whom a fair maiden 
was sacrificed every year Euthymus himself 
disappeared at an advanced age in the river 
Caecinus ^ans vi G, 2 , Strab p 255 ) 

Eutrapelus, P VolumnluB, a Eoman kmght, 
obtained tlie surname of Eutrapelus (Evrpd- 
ireAoy), on account of his hv ehness and wnt He 
was an intmiate friend of Antony, and a com 
panion of his pleasures and debauches Cythens, 
the mistress of Antony, was originaUy the freed 
woman and mistress of Volumnius Eutrapelus 
(whence we find her called Volumnia), and was 
surrendered to Antony by his friend Entra- 
pelus IS mentioned by Horace {Epist i 18, 31) 

Eutresu (Evrpdjfftoi), the mhabitants of a dis 
tnct m Arcadia, N of Megalopohs 

Eutresis (Elirpricris), a small town m Boeotia 
between Thespiae and Plataeae, with a temple 
and oracle of Apollo, who hence had the sur- 
name Eutresites (J7 ii 602 , Strab p 411) 

Eutroplus 1 A Eoman historian, held the 
office of a secretary under Constantine the 
Great, was patronised by Julian, whom he 
accompanied m the Persian expedition, and 
I was alive m the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens He is the author of a bnef com 
pendium of Eoman history m ten books, fi oni 
the foundation of the city to the accession of 
Valens, A d 304, to whom it is inscribed In 
drawing up this abridgment Eutropius appears 
to hare consulted the best authorities, and to 
liave executed his task m general with care 
The style IB m perfect good taste and keeping 
witli the nature of the undertaking, being plain, 
precise, and simple It was translated into 
Greek by Paeanius, and was used as the basis 
of Ins work by Panlus Diaconns Editions are 
by Tzchucke, Lips 1796 , by Grosse, Hal 1813, 
and by Droysen, Berl 1878 — 2 A eunuch, the 
favourite of Arcadius, became the virtual 
governor of the B on the death of Rnfinus, 
A n 395 He was consul in 399, but in that 
y ear was depriv ed of his pow er by the mtrignes 
of the empress Eudoxia and Gamas, the Goth , 
he was first banished to Cyprus, was shortly 
afterwards recalled and put to death at Choice 
don The poet Claudian wrote an mvective 
against Eutropius 

Eutyohldes (Eirux(S7js),o{ Sicyon, a sculptor, 
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niid a pupil of Tjysippus, flounslicd nc 800, at tho tunc vrlion Aeneas amvcd in Italy, and 
n as the author of a statue representing Antioch as forming an alliance with him against the 
(Paus VI 2,4), which is preserved by a copy Latins Eionder was worshipped nt Pallan 
now in the Vatican [see Antiochia ] tinm in Arcadia ns a hero At Borne he had 

Euxinus Pontus [Pontus Euvtnus] an altar at the foot of the A^entme Most 

Evadne (EidSnj) 1 Daughter of Poseidon modem histonans (see especially Schwegler) 
and Pitnne, ivho was brought up by the Aren- reject the idea of the Arcadian immigration 
dian king Aepytus, and became by Apollo the altogether The authoritiCB for it are mam 
mother of Iamub — 2 Daughter of Iphis (hence fcstly late, and the Arcadians are the most 
called Ipliias), or Philav, and n ife of Capancus unlikely colonists It is probable that the 
For details see CATANEUfa story^grew out of the resemblance of the Liiper 

EvagSras {Eiitx-ySpas), kmg of Salomis in calm to the Arcadian fcstuals of Pan It is 
Cyprus Ho nas sprung from a fanuly whicli suggested, with much probability, that m 
claimed descent from Teucek, the reputed E\andcr himself (whoso name, ‘the kindlv,' 
founder of Snlamis, and his ancestors appear may have the same meaning) we lla^c the natuc 
tohaiebeen dunng a long period the hercdi Italian deity Faiinus transformed into an 
tary rulers of that city under the supremacy of apparently historical person, who is said to Inio 
Persia They had, honoier, been oinicllcd by founded the ritual out of which his own story 
a Phoenician exile, who obtained tlio so\e- wnsdeicloped [Fiunub] — 2 A Phocian,was 
reignty for himself, and transmitted it to hiB the successor of Lacydes ns the head of the 
descendants [Cytkub] Eiagoias succeeded Academic School at Athens, about b c 215 
in recovering Ins hereditary kingdom, and EvenuB (Ethjros) 1 Son of -Ares and 
putting the reigning tyrant to deatli, about Deinonicc, and fatlier of Marpessa For details 
Bc 410 His rule was distinguished for its seoMABrpssi — 2 Two elegiac poets of Paros 
mildness and equity, and he greallv increased One of these poets, though it is uncertain 
the power of Salamis, specially by the forma- whether the elder or the younger, was a con 
tion of a powerful fleet He gnie a friendly temporary of Socrates, whom he is said to liaie 
reception to Coiion, when the latter took icfugc instructed m pootrv , niid Plato in several 
at Salamis after the defeat of the Athenians nt passages refers to Ex onus, somewhat iromcalW, 
Aegospotami, 405, and it was nt his interces ' as nt once u sophist orphilosophcr and n poet 
Sion that the king of Persia allowed Conon the' There are sixteen epigrams in the Greek 
support of the Pliociiicmii fleet at the tune of knthologx bearing the name of Evemis, but it 
the battle of Cnidus (804) hence ho xvns n' is difficult to detomiino which of them should 
main cause of the Atheiiimi success In grati : lio assigned to the elder and xvhicli to the 
tude for those good offices, the Athenians' jonnger Ex onus (Plat .Ipof p ZO, Fhaea 
placed hiB statue in the Ccramicus (Isocr Lvaa P CO, Phacilr p 267 ) 

51-G8, Xen Hell n 1, 20, Paus i 8,2) But' EvenuB {ZCr]vos Ftdhari), formerh Lx cor 
his growing power excited the jealousy of the mas, rises m Mt Octa, and flows through 
Persian court, and nt length war was declared' Actoha into the sea, W of Antirrhinm (Strab 
ngamst him by Artaxerxes Exngoras receixcd P I'll! Time ii 63, Ox Met ix 104) 
the assistance of an Athenian fleet under, EvenuB (Et^i^oy SniitforZi), anxer of Mrsia, 
Qiahnas, and at first met xvilh great success, rising m Mt Temnus, flowing S through Aeolis, 
but the fortune of xxar afterwards turned against and falling into the Sinus Elaiticusneni Pitnue 
liim, and he was glad to conclude a peace with The city of Adraniyttium, which stood uearlv 
Persia, by xvhich ho resigned his conquests m ^ of ds sources, was supplied with water 
Cyprus, but was allowed to retain posscBsion ' from it by an aqueduct (Strnb p G14) ^ 

of Salamis xvith the title of Inng Tins xvnr Everg§tes (EutpyeTijr), tho ‘ Benefactor, a 
was brought to a close in 885 Exagorns was tdlo of honour frequently conferred by the 
assassinated m 874, together with his eldest Greek states upon those from whom they had 
son Pnytagoras (Diod xx 2-9, Arist Pol receixcd honcfits It xvns assumed by many of 
V 8, 10) There is extant nn oration of Iso- , tfio Greek kings m Egypt and elsewhera 
crates in praise of Evngoins, addressed to Ins ’ [Ptolexiaeus ] 
son Nicocles, xvho succeeded him Evlus [Dioxxsus] 

Evagrius {Eidypws), of Epiphnma m Synn, ExadiuB (’EjaSior), one of the Lapithae, 
bom about a n 630 , WTote An EcclcsiasUcal fought at tho nuptials of Pintlioiis [H i -O'! i 
Historv, still extant [See Diet of GJnist Gx Met xii 200) 

Bioqr] ExsuperantluB, Julius, a Eoman histonnn, 

Evauder {EilavSpos) 1 Son of Hemies by xilio lixed probably about the fifth century of 
an Arcadian nymph, colled Themis or Nico our era. He is the author of a short fract 
etrata, and in Homan traditions Carmenta or entitled Dc Mam, Lejnch, ac Sei'toin hcllis 
Tiburtis (Dionys i 81, Liv i 6 , Pans vni 48) civihbits, winch many suppose to have been 
About sixty years before the Trojan xvar, abridged from the Histories of Sallust It ib 
E vnnder is said to have led a Pelasginn colony appended to several editions of Sallust 
from Pallantium in Arcadia into Italy, and Eziongeber [Beremce, No 1 ] 
there to have built a toxvn, Pnllnntium, on tho 
Tiber, nt the foot of the Palatine Hill, xvhich 

town was subsequently incorporated with Rome F 

Evnnder taught his neighbours milder laws and 

the arts of peace and of social life, and espe pabariB or Farfarus (Farfa), a small nver 
cially the art of xvritmg, xvith xvhich he himself in the Sabine territory between Rente and Cures 
had been made acquainted by Heracles, and (Verg Aen vii 716, Ov Met xix 330) ^ 
music, he was said also to linxe introduced Flatus, L Roscius, one of Caesar’s heu 

among them the worship of the Lycaean Pan tenants in the Gallic xvnr, and praetor mn c 49, 

(= Luperous), of Demeter, Poseidon, and espoused Pompoy’s party He was killed m 
Heracles (Liv 7 c , Dionys i 33 , Plut Q S the battle at Mutina, b c 48 (Cnes B G 
66, Tac Ann xi 14 , Justin, xliii 1, G) Virgil 24, 63, B G i 8, Cic ad Fam x 83) 

'' {Aen vni 6l) represents Evnnder as still alive Fahatus, Calpurnius, a Roman kmght. 


FABERIUS 

-iccTisca in AB C4, wfts grandfntber of Cal 
pumio, wife of the joiingor Plinj, jnAn\ of 
whoso letters are adclrtsscd to him (Tac Ann 
-^vi 8,Plin Mil 10) 

PaherlnB 1 A debtor of AT Cicero (Cic 
ad Ait sii 21, r>l) — 2 One of tlie prnate 
secret ines of C Julius Caesar 

PS.hIa, tuoduughlci’s of AI I'abius Ambiistus 
Tlio elder ivas ninrned to Scr Suljiicius, a 
patrician, and one of the militan tnbnnes 
11 c 870, end the yoniigcr to tlie plebeian C 
JLiciiinis Stole 

Febla Gens, one of the most ancient pitneion j 
gentes at Romo, nhicli traced its origin to Her ' 
eulcs and the Arcadian Eiander The Fabn 
occupy n I'roniincnt pirt in history soon after 
the commencement of the repubbe, and three 
brothers bclonpng to the gens are said to ba\o 
Iieen iniosted mth seien sncccssno consul 
vhips, from h c 483 to -ITO Tlie bouse denied 
its greatest lustre from the patriotic courage 
and tragic fate of tlie 800 Fabn m the battle on 
the Cremera, nc 477 {A'lntuNLs] The 
pniicipal families of tins gens bore the names 
of AaiDLSTts BtTi 0 , Dortso, Liueo, Af ixiaios, 
PicTor and \ inuLA'.vs 
Fablanns, Papirlus a Roman rhetorician 
and pliilosopber in tlie time of Tiberius and 
Caligula He wrote worts on iilnlosopln and 
pbaMes(Scn JOj> 40,1001 
FnbratJrla (rabratenins Fahaicrra), a 
tonn in Latuim on tbonghtbaiil of tbeTrorus, 
originally Vol=cian, but colonised In the Ro 
mans(Slrab p 237, Ln mii 19, Veil Pat i If*) 
Pabrich belonged originally to the Hcmican 
town of .Vletnuiii, nbere some of this name 
bred ns late as the tune of Cicero 1 C Fa- 
bnems Luscinus, nas prolmbh the fir-it of bis 
family nbo quitted Vletriuiu and settled at 
Rome lie was one of the mO’t popul ir heroes 
in the Roman uimals, and, like Cincinnatus 
and Cunus, IS the reprisentatiso of the puriU 
and honesty of the good old times Iti Ins | 
first consulslnp, ii C 281^ be defeated the 
Lncanians, Bruttiiins, and Samnitos, gained a 
rich boots and brought into the treasuri inoie 
than 400 talents (Li\ JT/i 12 , Val Alax i 8,0) 
rabriems probabh sened ns legate in the 
unfortunate campiign against Pxnlius in 280, 
and at its clo^e In was one of the Ronian 
ambas-'-dors sent to Pyrrhus at Tarentum to 
negotiate a ransom or eacimngo of piisonors 
The conduct of Pabncins on this occasion 
formed one of tin most celebrated stones in 
Roman annals Pvrrluih used cicry effort to 
,,am Fabncnis , be offered him (ho most 
splend d presents and endoaa cured to persuade 
bun to enter into his service, but the sturdy 
Roman was proof against all Ins offers On 
the renewal of the war in the following acar 
(279), Fabncnis again sened ns let,ate, and 
shared in the defeat at the battle of Asculum 
In 278 Fabricuis was consul a 'tcond time, and 
liad the conduct of tlie a ar against Pvrrhus 
Tlie king was anxious for peace, and the 
generosity with which FabriciiiB sent back to 
Pyrrlms tlie traitor i bo bad offeied to poison 
him afforded an opportiimte for opening nego 
'lations, winch resulted m tlio einciiation of 
Italy by Pnrbus (Pint Pyrrh 18-24 , Val 
Alar 11 7, 15 , Gell in 8) Fabncitis then 
snbdutd the allies of the king m the & of Italy 
(Eutrop 11 18) lie was censor m 273, and 
oiBlinguisliod himself by the severite with wbicli 
be attempted to re press the growing taste for 
luxury His censorship is particularh celc 
brated from bis expelling from tlie seuato P 
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Cornelius Eufinns, on account of bis possessing 
ten pounds' weight of silver plate The love of 
luxury and Oie degeneracy of morals which bad 
already begun brought out still more promt 
nently tlie simplicity of life and the integnty of 
cliaraeter winch distinguished Fabncius as 
well as bis contemjiorary Cunus Dentatus and 
ancient writers love to tell of the frugal w ay in 
wbicb they hied on their hereditary farms, and 
bow they refused Ibc neb presents which the 
Samnitc ambassadors offered them Fabncius 
died as poor as be bad In ed , be loft no dowry 
for las daughters, which the senate, however, 
fnniisbed , and, in order to pay the greatest 
possible resyiect to Ins memory, the state 
interred him within tlie pomenum, although 
this was forbidden bv the Tweh e Tables (Cic. 
Tiisc in 28, Val Alar i\ 4, 10, Gell ii 8, 
Pint SiiU 1) — 2 Jj Fabncius, curator 
Mamm in ii c C2, built a new bndge of stone, 
winch connected the cite w itli the island in the 
Tiber, and which was, after him, called poiw 
Fahrictns The luaueof its author is still seen 
on the remnants of the bndge, which now bears 
the name of Ponte Qnaitro in allusion to 
a be id of Janus which stood upon the parapet 
[Diet of int art Pons] — 3 Q Fabncius, 
Inbune* of the plebs, 37, proposed ns early ns 
the month of January of that y ear, that Cicero 
should be recalled from exile , but this attempt 
was frustrated by P Clodius by armed force 
(Cic Scit 85) 

Fadus, CuspluB, appointed b\ the emperor 
CIrudius procurator of Judaea in \ D 44 Ho 
was succeeded by Tibenus Alexander 

Facsulao (Puesunnus Ftcsole), a very 
ancient and important city of the Etruscans, 
situated on a bill three miles NE of Florence 
(Sil It Mil 477, Pol 11 25) Sulla sent to it a 
military colony , and it was the bend quarters 
of Cntilinc B army (Cic Mnren 24, Cat in D, 
14 , Sal! Cat 24-82) The grownug import- 
ance of riorentia lessened tlint of Faesulne, 
which, lioweior, was a strong place in the 
Gollnt wars (Procop P G ii 23-27) There are 
still to be seen the magnificent remains of the 
ancient walls and also a Eoni in theatre 

Falacrine or Falacrinum, a Sabine town at 
the foot of the Apennines on the Via Salana 
betwein Ascnlum and Eeato, the birtbplace of 
' the emperor Vespasian (Suet Vesjp 2) 

' Falerli or Falerium, a town in Etrurn, 

. situated on a steep and lofty height near Alt 
Soractc, said to have been founded by Halesus, 
' from Argos (Diony a i 21, Plin in 51) Its in 
' habitants w ere called Falisci, and were regarded 
' bv many as of the same race as the Aequi, 
I whence we find them often called Aequi Fnbsci 
i Fnlern aftoniards became one of the tweho 
I Etruscan cities , but its inliabitants continued 
i to differ from the rest of the Etruscans both m 
their language and customs e\en in the time of 
' Augustus After a long struggle with Rome, 
the, Fabscans yielded to CamiUus, nc 894 
(Lii V 8-19) They subsequently joined 
their neighbours several times in wamng 
against Rome, but were finally subdued At 
the close of the first Piinic w ar, 241, they again 
revolted The Romans now destroyed Faleni 
and compelled the Faliscans to build a new 
town in the plain (Pol i C5 , Eutr ii 28) The 
rums of the new city are to be seen at Fallcri, 
while the remains of the more ancient one aro at 
Civita Castellana Tlie ancient town of 
Fulerii was afterwards colonised by the Eo 
mans under the name of ‘ Colonia Etrusconim 
Fiihsca,’ or ‘ Colonia Junonia Faliscomm,’ but 
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it never became ngam a place of importance 
The ancient toivn was celebrated for its worship 
of Juno Guntis or Qniritis, and it was m 
honour of her that the Eomans founded the 
colony Minerva and Janus were also wor 
slupped m the town — Paleni had extensive 
Imen manufactories, and its white cows were 
prized at Eome as victims for sacrifice (Ov 
Am in 13) 

Palemus Ager, a distnct m the N of Cam 
pama, extending from the Massic hills to the 
ni er Vultumus It produced some of the finest 
wine in Italy, nhich was reckoned onlj second 
to the wine of Setia Its choicest variety n ns 
called Paustianum It became fit for dniikmg 
m ten years, and might be used when twenty 
years old (Diet of Antiq s v Finitin) 

Palesia Portus, a harbour in Etruria S of 
Pimulomum, opposite the island Ilva 
PaliBCi [PALEnn ] 

Faliscus rGrB-lTTIUS ] 

Fannia 1 A woman of Mintumae, who 
hospitably entertamed Marius, when he came 
to Mmtumae in his flight, b c 88, though he 
had formerly pronounced her gmltj of adultery 
— 2 The second wife of Helvidius Pnscus 
Fannius 1 C , tribune of the plebs, b c 
187 (Liv xxxviii CO) — 2 L , deserted from the 
Eoman army in 84, with L Magius, and went 
over to Mithridates, whom thej persuaded to 
enter mto negotiations mth Sertorius in Spam 
Panmus afterwards commanded a detachment 
of the armj of Mitlindates against LucuUus 
(Pint Serf 24) — 3 C , consul n c 122, author 
of a speech agamst C Gracchus, which is 
praised by Cicero {Bnit 26, 99) — 4 C , son of 
a M Panmus, was present at the taking of 
Carthage, and was an annalist of some repute 
(Cio Bnit 27, 101 , Plut Ti Graccli 4) — 5 
C , one of the persons who signed the accusa- 
tion brought against P Clodius in 61 (App 
J3 G V 180) In 59 ho was mentioned bj L 
Vettius as an accomphee m the alleged con- 
spiracy against Pompey — 6 C , tribune of the 
plebs, 69, opposed the lex agrai la of Caesar 
He belonged to Pompey’s party, and in 49 went 
as praetor to Sicilj (Cic Sesf 63) — 7 A worth 
less poet, contemporarv of Horace (Hor Saf 
1 4, 21) — 8 A contemporary of the j ounger 
Plmy, the author of a work, very popular at 
the time, on the deaths of persons executed or 
exiled bj Nero (Phn JSp v 5) 

Fannins Caepio [Caepio ] 

Fannins Quadratns [Qbadratos ] 
Fannins Strabo [Strabo ] 

Fanum Fortunae {Fano), an important 
town m Umbna at the mouth of the Metaurus 
with a celebrated temple of Portuna, whence 
the town derived its name Augustus sent to it 
a colony of -veterans, and it was then called 
‘Colonia Juba Fanestns ’ Here was a tnum 
plial arch m honour of Augustus (Caes £ G 
1 11 , Tac Stsf 111 50 , Mel ii 4, 0 ) 

Far^rus [Pabaris ] 

Fanla or Fauna [Bo^ a Dea ] 

Faunns, son of Picus, grandson of Satumus, 
and father of Latinus, was the third in the 
senes of the longs of the Laurentes (Veig Aen 
vu 45, Amob 11 71) So far from being an 
ancient hero honoured as a god, as it was once 
held (Serv ad Aen vm 275), he must rather 
be regarded ns an old Itaban nature god, whom 
tradition changed into a pre lustonc king It 
IS held -with great probability that Mars, 
Silvanns and Paunus weie kindred Itaban 
deities with different provinces, that of Paunus 
being especially the rural commumtv or pagus 
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Hence his guardianship of country life and 
pursuits, and of herds (Ov Fast ii SGI Hor 
Od 1 4, 12, 1 17, 111 18, 12) It IS probable, 
though not certain, that the name Lupebcus 
which belongs to him means ‘the aierter of 
the wolf ’ (from the flocks) The Lnpenaha, in 
which Paunus was worshipped {Diet of Anhq 
E V ) were therefore at once a purification by 
which evil influences w ere scourged nw av and 
an offering for the increase of the flocks 
Paunus, hke other deities of the earth, had also 
prophetic powers, convey ed sometimes by 
niystenous voices from hills or -woods, some 
times by -nsions in sleep (Dionys v 16 , Liv 
11 7 , Cic Div 1 101 , \ erg Aen -ni 82 , Ov 
Fast IV G49) The true Italian representation 
of Paunus was probably as a man of middle age, 
bearded, and with a ‘ Jupitei ’ type of head, 
weanng a goat-skm over the shoulders and 
bearing a staff or club m one hand and a horn 
in the other The more famihar tyyie is due to 



the Gieek influence which identified Paunus- 
with Pan, and imagined a plurality of Fauns, 
represented ns Satyrs 

Fausta 1 Cornelia, daughter of the die 
tutor Sulla, and twm sister of Paustus Sulla, 
was bom about b c 88 She was first marned 
to C Memmius, and afterwards to Milo She 
was infamous for her adulteries, and Villius was 
one of her paramours, whence Horace calls him 
‘ SuTlae gener ’ [Sat i G4) —2 Flavia Maxi 
nuana, daughter of Maximianus, and wife cf 
Constantine the Great, to -whom she bore 
ConstantinuB, Constantins, and Constans 

Faustina 1 Anni n Galena, commonly dis 
tinguished ns Faustina Scnioi, the -wife ot 
Antoninus Pius, died in the tlurd year of ms 
reign, a d 141 Notwithstanding the profligacy 
of her life, her husband loaded her -wim 
honours both before and after hei decease 1" 
was m honour of her that Antonmus establishea 
a hospital for the education and support o 
young females, who were called 
puellae ahmcntariac Faustinianac 

nETUs ] — 2 Aanie., or Faustina Junior, Aavgtilc 

ot the elder Paustma, was m-rried m i 
AureiiIUS in AJ5 145 or 14G, and she died m n 
village on the slnrls of Mount Taurus inl(0» 
hanng accompanied the emperor to Syria. 
Her profligacv was so open and infnmouB, 
that the good nature or blindness of be 
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Insbanfl, who chenshed her fondly while alne, 
and loaded her wntli honours after her death, 
appears tiuly marvellous [M Aubblius] — 3 
ArTn n,j grand daughter or great-grand daughter 
of M Aurelius, the third of the numerous wires 
-of EL1.GU5VHJS 

Faustulus [Eojiulus ] 

Faventia (Par entinus Faensa), a town in 
Galha Cisalpma on the nver Anemo and on 
the Via AemiLa, celebrated for its Imen manu 
factories (Strab p 217 , Plin ro. 1) 

Favonii Portus (Porio Fav<yne), a harbour on 
the coast of Coreica 

Favonius, the West wind [Zephybus ] 

HI FavonmS, an mutator of Cato'TTticensis, 
whose character and conduct he copied so 
aervileh ns to receire the nickname of Cato’s 
rpe He was a warm supporter of the party of 
the optunates, and opposed all the measures of 
the first tnuinnrate On the breaking out of 
the Cml war in b c 49, he joined Pompej , not 
withstanding lus personal aversion to liun, and 
opposed all proposals of reconcihntiou with 
Caesar He served in the campaign against 
Caesai in Greece m 48, and after the defeat of 
his party atPharsalus,he accompanied Pompey 
m Ins flight Upon Pompey's death he 
retnmed to Italy, and was pardoned by Caesar 
He took no pait m the conspiracy against 
Cacsai, but, after his murder, espoused the side 
•of Brutus and Cassius He was taken prisoner 
in the battle of Pluhppi in 42, and was put to 
death by Octananus (Plut Cat Min 82-46, 
Pomp 60, Suet Aug 18) 

Favorinus, a plulosopher and sophist m the 
reign of Hadnan, was a native of .Arles in Gaul 
He lesided at ifleient peiiods of lus hfe in 
Rome, Greece, and Asia Minor, and obtained 
high distmctions He was intimate with Plu- 
tarch, who dedicated to him lus treatise on 
the principle of cold, and vnth Herodes 
Atticiis, to v\ hom he bequeathed his hbrary and 
house at Rome He vnote seveial works on 
various subjects, but none of them are extant 
Pebns, the goddess, or rather the arerter, of 
fever She had three sanctuaries at Rome, in 
which amulets weie dedicated wluch people had 
worn during a fever (Cic N X> iii 25, 63, 
Lcgg n 11, 28, Phn ii 10) AdcaTeitiana 
(t c goddess of tertian fevers or agues) is men- 
tioned in an insciiption (GIF vii 099) 
PebruuB, an ancient Italian dmnity, to 
whom the month of February was sacred, for in 
the lattei half of that month general puiifica- 
tions and lustrations were celebiated The 
name is connected mtli fehruare (to purify), 
and fcbruac (purifications) Februus was also 
regaided as a god of the lower world, and the 
festival of the dead (Feialia) was celebrated in 
Februa^ (Diet of Ant art Fehnia) 

Pelicitas, the personification of happiness, to 
whom a temple w as erected by Lucullus in n c 
■75, and a second was dedicated by M Aemihus 
Hepidus (Plm xvxv 160, xv\vi 89, Cic Verr 
IV 2 , cf Stiab p 381 , Dio Cass xliv 6) 
Felicitas is frequeiitlj seen on Roman medals, 
m the form of a matron, with the staff of 
Mercury (cuduceiis) and a cornucopia 
Felix .antoiuus, procurator of Judaea, in the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, was a brother 
•of the fieedman Pallas, and was himself a 
freedman of the emperor Claudius Hence 
he IS also called Claudius Felix In his pri 
late and his public character alike Felix 
was unscrupulous and profligate Havmg 
fallen m love with DrusiUa, daughter of Agrippa 
I, and wife of Azuus, Inng of Emesa, he 
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induced her to leave her husband, and she was 
still living with hun in GO, when St Paul 
preached befoie him His government, though 
cruel and oppressive, was strong he suppiessed 
aU disturbances, and cleared the country of 
robbers He was recalled m 62, and succeeded 
by Porcius Festus, and the Jews havnng lodged 
aconsations against him at Rome, he was saved 
from punishment only by the influence of his 
brother Pallas with Nero (Tac Ann xii Si, Hist 
V 9, Suet Claud 28, Jos Ant xx 7) 

Felix, M Minucms, a Roman lawyer, who 
flourished about a d 289, wrote a dialogue en- 
titled Octavius, which occupies a conspicuous 
place among the early Apologies for Clmstian- 
ity Edited by Giononus, Lug Bat 1707 , 
by Emesti, ibid 1778 , by Muralto, Tunc 1886 
Felsiaa [Boxoma] 

Feltrla (Feltrlnus Felti e), a town in 
Rhaetia, a little N of the river Plavis 
Fenestella, a Roman Instonan, who lived in 
the tune of Augustus, and died a d 21, in the 
sev entieth yeai of lus age (Sen Ep 108 , Plm 
VHi 19, IX 65, XV 1, Gell xv 28) His w oik, en- 
titled Annales, extended to at least 22 books 
The few fiagments preserved relate to events 
subsequent to the Carthaginian wais , and we 
know that it embiaced the greater part of 
Cicero’s career A treatise, De Sacerdotiis et 
Magisti atibus Eomanoium Libnll, asenbed 
to Fenestella, is a work of the 15th century, not 
apparently intended as a forgery, since the 
author (Fiocchi) speaks m one passage of 
Gin isiian bishops 

Fenni, a savage people living by the chase, 
whom Tacitus (Gei m 40) reckons among the 
Germans They appear to have dwelt in the 
further part of E Prussia, and to have been 
the same as the modem Films 
Ferentina, a goddess of the Latins, at 
whose sacred spimg and grove tlie meetings of 
the Latin League were held (Liv i 50, 52, ii 
88, vui 26 , Dioiij s m 84, 51) Tlie situation 
IS doubtful, butit was near Alba Longa — accoid- 
mg to some, close to Marino , according to 
otliei's, nearer Hcmi 

Ferentrnum (Ferentfnas, Ferentlnus) I 
(Fdento), a town of Btruna, S of Volsmn, ther 
birthplace of the emperor Otho It is called 
both a colonin and a mumcipmm Theie are 
still remains of its walls, of a theatre and of 
sepulchres at Fereuto (Strab p 226 , Tac 
Hist 11 50) — 2 (Ferento), an ancient town of 
the Heniici m Latium, SW of .Anagnia, colon- 
ised bj the Romans in the second Punic war 
There aie still remains of its ancient walls 
polygonal, but patched with Roman masonry 
(Strab p 237 , Gell x 8 , Liv xxxiv 42 , Hor 
Ep I 17, 8 ) 

Ferentum (Homentuvi ] 

Feretrlus [J upiter ] 

Feronia, a goddess of the central Italians, 
probably a goddess of the earth and its fruits, 
especiallj of com Her chief sanctuaries were 
at the foot of Mt Soracte near Capena (Liv 
XXII 1, XXIV 11) , near Terracina (Hor Sat i 5, 
24, Verg Aen vii 800, Plm u 146), where 
remains of a temple at a sprmg, still called 
F’erioiua, have been found Her w orship was 
earned by Latin colonists to other places (e g 
Aquileia, C 1 F v 412) , and to Rome by the 
Sabmes (Varr F F y 7i) There her festival 
was held on November 14 (the seed time) 
Ferratus Mens (Jchel-Jnrjurah), one of the 
principal mountain chains in the Lesser Atlas 
system, in N Africa, on the borders of Maure- 
tania Caesanensis and Mauretania Sitifensis 
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Fescennitim or Fescenma (PescennInuB)), a 
toi\n of the Palisci m Etruna, and conee 
quentlj, like Palem, of Pelasgic origin 
[Paleril] Prom this town the Romans are 
said to have denved the Fescennme songs 
[Diet ofAnbq sv] The site of the town ma> 
perhaps be placed at S Silvestro 
Festas, Sext Pompeius, a Roman gram 
manan, probably lived m the second centnrj of 
our era, since he is quoted by Julius Romanus 
(up Chans n 220), who lived in the third cen 
tury His name is attached to a dictionnrj or 
glossary of Latm words and phrases, divided 
mto 20 books, and commonly called Sexh 
Tmrvpen Fcsti de Yerhorum SigmficaUone 
It was abndged by Pestus from the great work 
with the same title by M Vemus Placcus, a 
celebrated grammanan in the reign of Augus- 
tus Pestus made alterations and cnticisms 
(of little value) of lus Own, and inserted nn 
merous extracts from other wntmgs of Vemus , 
but, unfortunately, altogether omitted those 
words which had fallen into disuse, mtenduig 
to make these the subject of a separate volume 
Towards the end of the eighth century, Paul, 
son of Wamefrid, better known as Paulus Dia 
conus, from havmg officiated as a deacon of 
the church at Aquileia, abndged the abndg 
ment of Pestus The onginal work of Vemus 
Placcus had penshed with the exception of 
one or two inconsiderable fragments Of the 
abstract by Pestus one MS only has come 
doivn to us, contaming the second half onlj of 
the work (letters M-V), and that in an im 
perfect condition The numerous blanks in 
this MS have been mgeniously filled up by 
Boahger and Ursinus, partly from conjecture 
jnd partly from the correspondmg paragraphs 
of Paulus, whose performance appears in a 
complete form in many MSS Tlie best 
editions of Pestus aie by K O Muller, Lips 
1839 and 1880 (in which the text of Pestus is 
placed face to face inth the corresponding text 
of Paulus, so as to admit of easy companson), 
and by E Theivrewk, Pesth, 1889 The work 
IS one of great value, containmg a rich treasure 
)f learning upon manj pomts connected ivith 
jintiquities, mji,hology, and grammar 
Festius, Porcius, before whom St Paul was 
brought, succeeded Antonins Fehx as procure 
tor of Judaea in A.D G2, and died not long after 
Fibrenus (Arpinuji] 

Ficana (Picanensis), one of the Latin 
toivns destroyed by Ancus Mai tins (Lii i 33) 
Ficulea (Ficuleas, -atis, Picolensis), a towm 
of the Sabines, E of Pidenae, said to liaie 
been formded bj the Abongines, but early sunk 
mto decay (Dionjs i 13, Liv i 38) 

Fidenae, sometimes Fidena (Pidenas, iltis 
Casicl Giuhilco), an ancient town m tlio land 
of the Sabmes, nearlj fi\o miles NE of 
Rome, situated on a steep hill, between the 
Tiber and the Amo It is said to have been 
founded bj Alba Longa, and also to hai e been 
conquered and colonised b^ Romulus , but the 
population appears to have been partly Etrus 
can, and it was probablj colonised bj the 
Etruscan Veil, with which city we find it in 
close alliance (Verg Aenxi 773, Dionis ii 
53, Li\ 1 16,27) It frequently reiolted and 
was frequontlj taken by the Romans Its last 
revolt was in nc 438, and m the following 
jear it was destroyed by the Romans Sub 
sequentl) the town was rebuilt , but it is 
spoken of ns a poor place (Cic de Leq Agr 
11 86, Hor JUp 1 11,7, Juv x 100) In the 
cign of Tiberius, in consequence of the fall of ! 
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a temporary wooden theatre here, 20,000 or, ac- 
cording to some accounts, 50,000 persons lost 
them lives (Tac Ann ii 02, Suet Tih 40) 
Fideutla (Fidentinus Borgo S Dontno), a 
towm m Cisalpine Gaul on the Via Aemilia, 
between Parma and Placentia, memorable for 
the victory which Sulla’s generals gained oicr 
Carbo, b c 82 

Fides, the personification of fidelity or faith 
fulness N uma is said to haa e built a temple 
to Pides pubhea, on the Capitol, and another 
was built there m the consulship of M Aemilius 
Seaurus, bc 115 (Plut Num 16, Cic Off in 
104, jV H 11 61) She was repiesented as a 
matron weanng a wTeath of ohae or laurel 
leaves, and carrj mg in her hand com ears, or a 
basket anth fmit She is also sjmbohsed on 
coins by joined hands, and by the caduceus 
Fldius The name Dius Fidius betokened 
the Genius Joans — that is, the God of Right and 
Faith upon earth, avho guarded faitli for men 
m their owm families and communities, a-- 
Jupiter did for the gods Dius Fidius wa^ 
identical avith the Sabine demigod Semo Sanon^- 
(Dionys ii 49 , Ov Fast an 218 , Pest p 238 , 
Sil It viii 422 , cf Varr LJj v 66), and Semo 
Sancus again was identical anth the Italian 
Hercules, who avatched oi er the rights and the 
faith of the homestead and family (Prop a 9, 
71 , Varr I c ) Hence w e find the names Semo 
Sanens Dius Fidius combined together {OIL 
an 508), and hence also the oaths 7nc Dins 
Fzdtvs {jiivei) and we Hei cities juvet are 
equivalent There avas a temple of Dius Fidius 
on the Quirmal, and his festival avas on June 
5th (Ov Fast 1 c ) The custom of sweaimg 
byhimonlj undci the open skj (Van ii a CO) 
seems to betoken Ins connexion anth Jupiter, 
the god of the Bl: 5 ,and some haa e explained thf 
bionze orbs dedicated m the temple of Sanou-- 
(Liv am 20) m the same avaj 
FIgulus, C Maroius 1 Consuls c 162 , and 
ngam consul 156, when he carried on war with 
the Dahnatae in lUyiicum — 2 Consul 64, sup- 
ported Cicero in his consulslup 

Figulus, P Nigidms, a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher of lugh reputation, who flounshed about 
B c GO Mathematical and phj sical ina estiga 
tions appear to haa e occupied a large share of 
lus attention , and such was his fame ns an 
astrologer, that it was generally believed, in 
later times at least, that he had predicted the 
futuie greatness of Octaaianuson henniig the 
announcement of lus birth He, moreover, pos- 
sessed considerable influence in political affairs , 
was one of the senators selected by Cicero to- 
take down the depositions of the witnesses who 
gave evidence with regard to Catiline’s con 
spiracy, n c 63 , was praetor, 59 , took nn active 
part m the Cml w ar on the side of Pompoy , was 
compelled m consequence ba Caesar to live 
abroad, and died in exile, 44 
Fimbria, C Flavius 1 A /lomonoi »v,who 
rose to the highest honours thiough his own 
merits and talents Ciceio praises him both us a 
jurist and ns an orator He was consuls c 104 
and was subseqnentlj accused of extortion in 
his province, but was acquitted (Cic VeiT ' 
70, Bmt 34, Of 111 19) — 2 Probablj son of 
the preceding, was one of the most violent par 
tisaus of Manns and Ciiina during the Civil war 
with Sulla In B c 86 he was sent into Asia as 
legato of Valonus Placcus, and took advantage 
of the iinpopulantj of lus commander with the 
sohers to excite a niutinj against him Placcus 
was lulled at Chalcedon, and was succeeded in 
the command by Fimbnn, who carried on the 
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war \vif1i ngiuiifil tlio potiprnlfi of Mithn boforo tbo people, and nent into ^oluntary 

datcB In 84 bulln crossed o'er front tTroeco trile boforo the trial (L» \'>:vi 2) — 4 Q , son 
into \8ui, and, after concliuling pence vith of No 2, a ns praetor 112, and carried on war in 
'MithndnUs, innrLlied npniisl Fitnbnn Tlio Spain npiinst the Ccllibcrmns," horn ho defeated 
latter n ns deserted bj Ins troojis, and put an in so'crnl battles Ho vrns consul 179 with bis 
end to ins life (Yell I’at a 21, Pint bull 2%) brolliei, L Manlius Acidmus Fulvionus, who 
Fines, the nnino of a prent number of places, bud boon ndojitcd bj Maiihus Acidmus In 
cither on the bottlers of Homan proiiiices or of Inn consulship ho defeated the Lipurians In 
diflercnt tribes. These places are usualh found 171 he was tensor nitliA Postumius Albinus 
ouh 111 the Itinomni s, and lire not of sufliciLiit Shortlj nfternnrds ho bccnino deranged, and 
imjiortnnct to he enunicmted here Imiigcd himself in liis bodchaniboi fLn \1 10, 

Firmnnns, Tnmtlns, a nmlhematician and xln 28 ) — 5 M , ncphcii of No 4, and a fnond 
nstrologcr tontenipomry iiith ]\I 1 arro and of the Gracchi, iinsronsul 125, uhenlie subdued 
Cicero At Vnrro s request rinnanus took the the Transalpine Ligniians He was one of tlio 
horosiope of lloinulus and from the < irctini friiimtirs for carrjing into execution tlie 
staiaes of tin hfe and dtafli of tlie founder agninan lai\ of Tih Gracclius, and nns slain 
dobnnined the era of Hoiiu (Cn JJii ii 17, together intli C GracJiiis in 121 (Cic Plitl iv 
08, Pint. Jfom 121 I) Henasaman of a bold and determined 

FirmianuB SympSsIus, Caclius, of nm i rfnin i imracter, and uas more icadj to ha\c rccouiso 
ago and countn, tin ripuUd author of HM) i to moU net and open forte than C Gracchus — 
insipid riddles, eneli compri-id in threi Iu\a jG Q , pnietor in Saidinia, 187, and consul 180 
ratter hiii « colletted, ns ne are told in the iiro*! — 7 SoT , consul 107, subdued the Vardaeansin 
logiie, for the purjioM of promo, iiig tht festi j Ilhritinn 

xTtus of the ^iturnala Tlure is, honinr, ■ JE'lncons, Granlus, a coutemixirarj of Julius 
soini' doubt irlietlur the\ an' not the irorK of ; Caesar, n rot i uhoo)i,Dr fijyiri a no, vhich 

I^cl minis J irinmntis ainli ntitled Ins "smiuk) was a colleetion of tht Ians of the ancient Icings 
Slum' ilittTivTKPj Pnnti d in tin J\jcI of Itoint, made hj Papirins [Ptruuus] 

Jjof \fiii of 1\ < msdorf, \ ol \i Flnccns, Horatlns [Honmus] 

Firmlcus Matemus, tin nnthor of a norl, Flnccns, Hordconlus, consular legato of 

eritillial Ifdt/ie'eox Lihri I III, ivhi'-h is a Upper Gtrmanv at Nero's death, ad 08 He 
eomple'e sisteui of nstrologi, nctording to the nnssetritlj attached to the cause of Vespasian, 
disriphiie of the h.g)qitmns and Ilalnlonintis , for nhii h rtnson ho made no cffettnal attempt 
Tlu ivntt r h'( d in the time of Cons'anlinc tin ' to juit dorni the insniTcctionof Civilis fCiniis] 
(,re\t luhisMtwsln isa l\to PI iloinstand op 'Ills troops, who were ui ftv'our of Vitclluis, 
jiostd to Chrisliaiiitv Then or) is of intcttst as } eoinptllcd Imn to gi\( up the command to 
showiim Iht imixirlniiet alhiflnd toiislrologi — I Voti i i, and juit him to deatli 
I’ditions, \hhni Ipm.K Sitll IH'U — 2 Almtil Flnccns, C Norbilnus, a gentral of Octniinn 

tin siime tiiin iinoMnr 1 irinn ns "'Intenius > mid Antoin in the campaign against Brutus and 
wro'eaworl iiifmourof Chrstmniti, entitled Cassius, is ( 12 Ht was toiisul m JlS (Apiiian, 
Df I rmri Vrufnnnrnrn Jlrli'/irinnn nd ( on j J? C i\ 87-10i>) 

^lanliiini rf ('oii'lnnft >11 Inhttd hi F Oohlcr, ' Flnccns, Pcrslns [PiitsiusJ 
Lips 1817 { Flnccns Sicillns, an agrnntiisorbj pi ofession, 

Firmum fl iriiianiir J'irnio), a town iii . prolmbli liitd about the reign of Nona He 
Picinum tlirte jmhr from the toast, and S of ' wrote a tioatiso JJc Conrh/ronilnis igiornm, 
tin nier 'Ilium eolonisidbi Dm lloniaiis at the j of wliuli tbt beginning is piesencd in the 
I«?ginnitig of tlie first Piinn war On the mist . colhdion of \gnimnEores [FnoxTixt/S] 
was Its sironpli fortifiid barb mr, Cnstcllum ! Flnccns, VnlSrlns 1 L , cnrulo ncdile nc 
Firmdnnm or Firmnnornm (I'orlo <h I mo) 2(U, praetor 2tK), and consul 107 with >[ Porcius 
M Firraus, a nntue of 'siliutm, the friend ( afo In his consnlslnp, and m the following 
and all' of /enohm s< r< d upon Ah \ainlria, jear, he earned on wni, with great suclcbb, 
and proelaimeil Imiisilf i nqn ror hut was ih against the Gauls in the IS of Italj In 184 ho 
f( iitisi and shun hi AurLhnn, \ Ti 27'! was the colleague of M Cato in the ccii-orship, 

Flnccns, Cnlpumlus, a rin lontian.iuolmhh mulintln sanm j ear was made princeps sonntus 
m tin n igii of Hadnim, < xti rpln ofwhosi fifti Hi diid 180 (Lii xwi 4,\\xii 21, wvix 40) 
oin dethiniaf tons an i diti d with tliosi of Qnin — 2 L , consul lUl, w ith P Ltcimns Crassus — 
tiliaii hi IJunnaiiii (Li id 1020) 3 L , loiisul 100 with C Manus, when he took 

Flnccus, Fnivins 1 JI , eonsul witli Apji uniittnt part m putting dowii the msuncctiou 
Claudius Caudi X, lie 201, m whicli liar the of Siitunimiis In 07 he was consoi with M 
first Ptinii war broke out — 2 Q , son of No 1, Aiitonius, tlio orator In 80 ht wns chosen 
consul 277, fought against tin Ligurians in Hall i onsul in place of Mnnus, who had died in Ins 
In 221 lie was consul a wtoiid tinii, and ton soionlh consulship, and wns sent bj Ciniia into 
qni rid till Gntils and Insuhrians in the Is of Asia to oimosi" Sulla, and to bung the war 
Itali In 215 lie was prni tor, after hni ing bti ii nganist Jlitlindatta to a close Tlio ninrico and 
ti.iie loiisul, and 111 till) following ji ar (211) he seiiriti of Fiacenn made linn unpopular with 
wns re ( ki lid praetor In 21'J ho was toiisiil the soldnrs, who at length rose in mutinj at the 
for tlie thud limi.aiid cnmtd on the wm in instignlioii of Fimbria Fhiccuswns then put 
Campniiia against the Carthaginmiis Ho and to death hj order of Fimbria [Fnmnii] — 4 L, 
hiB tolltngnt, Ap Cliiiidms Pnlihir, took tho mli iic\, who proposed that Sulla sfiould be 
Ilnnno's lamp bj storm, and Ihtn laid siigii to mailt diotatoi, 82, and who was afterwards made 
Capua, wlncli tbti took in tlio following iiai bj Sulla his magistor cquitum (Pint Still 8.')) 
1212) In 201) ho wns consul for tht fourth tiiiii , — 5 C, pintlor 08, consul 00, and afterwards 
ind Lontimn d the wnragainst tho Carthaginians piotonsuf in Spam — 6 L, praetor CO, and, 
nilliei? of Italj (Lil xxii 8,xxiii 15)-^ Cn , afterwards propraetor in Asia, where ht was 
brother of Iso 2, was praetor 212, and hnil succeeded bj Q Cicero In 50 ho was accused. 
Apulia for hiK proiinte lie was defeated bi bj D Laohus of extortion m Asia , but, nlthougli 
Hniinibnl neai Htrdonea In consequence of iiiiloubtedlj guiltj, bo was defended bj Cicero 
lufl cowardice in this battle ht was accused (m tho omtion^ro -F/acco, which is still extant) 
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and Q HorteuBius, and was acquitted — 1 C , a 
poet, was a native of Padua, and lived in the 
time of Vespasian He is the author of tlie 
Ao gonautica, an unfinished heroic poem in eight 
books, on the Argonautic expedition, in which 
he follows Apollonius Ehodius The eighth 
book terminates abruptly, at the point where 
Medea is urging Jason to make her the com- 
pamon of his homeward journey Flaccus is 
only a second rate poet His diction is pure , 
his general style is free from affectation , his 
versification is polished and harmonious, his 
descriptions are hvely and ngorous , hut he 
displays no oiigmahty, nor any of the lugher 
attnbntes of genius Editions hy Wagner, 
1805 , by SchenW, 1871 , by B ihrens, 1875 
Flaccus, Verrius, afreeinan by birth, and a 
distmguislied grammarian, in the reign of An 
gustus He was renowned for his success as a 
teacher His method was to employ competi 
tion, setting subjects upon which those of the 
same age might write, and gn mg a book as a 
prize for the -winner Augustus showed his 
approv al by malang lum the tutor of his grand 
sons. Cams and Lucius Caesar, wnth a salary of 
about 1,0001 a year He died at an advanced 
age, m the reign of Tiberius (Suet Gr 17 , 
Gell IV 6, svii 6 ) He is frequently cited by 
Pliny the Elder At the low er end of the market 
place at Praeneste was a statue of Verrius 
Flaccus, fronting the Hemicyclmm, on the 
inner curve of which were set up marble tablets, 
mscnbed -with the Fasti Vemani These Fasti 
were a calendar of the days and vacations of 
liublic business — dies fasti, nefasti, and inter- 
cisi — of religious festivals, triumphs, Ac , espe 
cially including such as were peculiar to the 
family of the Caesais They supplied Ovid with 
the framework of his Fasti, which, as far as can 
be judged from the extant remains of the Fasti 
Vernani, expresses the same views (C I L i ' 
pp 295, 311) The fragments were discovered in 
1770 in the rums of a building about two miles 
from Praeneste But the great work of Vernus 
washis lexicon, entitledHe Yerborum Signijica- 
tionc, which was abi idged by Festus [Festus ] 
Flamlmnus, Quintrus 1 T , a distinguished 
general, was consul n c 198, and had the con 
duct of the war against Philip of Macedonia, 
which he brought to a close in 197, by the 
defeat of Philip, at the battle of Cynos 
cephalae in Thessaly , and peace was shortly 
afterwards concluded with Philip Flamininus 
continued in Greece for the next three years, 
in order to settle the affairs of the countrj 
At the cc'ehration of the Isthmian games 
at Corinth m 19G, he caused a herald to pro 
claim in the name of the Roman senate, the 
freedom and independence of Greece In 195 
he made war against Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 
who had refused to give up Argos to the 
Achaean League Nahis was compelled to yield 
to the terms agreed upon , but otherw ise Sparta 
was left independent in her Greek possessions, 
and at this penod it may fairly be said that 
the Romans acted up to their proclamation of 
Greek liberty The change in their policy did 
not come till after the wars -with Antiochus 
Flamininus in 194 returned to Rome, liavung 
won the affections of the Greeks by lus prudent 
and conciliating conduct In 192 he was again 
sent to Greece as ambassador, and remained 
tliere till 190, exercising a sort of protectorate 
over the country, In 184 he was sent as am 
bassador to Pmsias of Bithj-nia, in order to 
demand the surrender of Hannibal He died 
^ about 174 (Plut Flannn , Lii wxii -xwix , 
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Pol xvii , xvni ) — 2 L , brother of the pre- 
cedmg, was curule aedile 200, praetor 199, and 
afterwards served under lus brother as legate 
in the war against Macedonia He was consul 
in 192, and received Gaul as lus pio-vince, where 
he behaved -with the greatest barbarity On 
one occasion he killed a chief of the Boii who 
had taken refuge m his camp, n order to affoid 
amusement to a profligate favourite For this 
and similar acts of cruelty he was exjfeUed from 
the senate in 184, by M Cato, who was then 
censor He died in 170 (Liv xxxix 42 , Cic 
de Sen 12, 42 ) — 3 T , consul 150, with M’ 
Acihus Balbus — 4 T , consul 123, wutli Q Me 
tellus Baleancns Cicero says that he spoke 
Latin wuth elegance, but that he was an lUite 
rate man (Brut 28, 74) 

Flaminius 1 C , w as tribune of the plebs, 

B c 232, in which year, notwuthstaudmg the 
violent opposition of the senate, he carried an 
agianan law, ordaining that the Agei Galhcus 
Ptcenus, which had recently been conquered, 
should be distributed among the plebeians (Pol 
11 21) In 227, in which year four praetors , 
were appointed for the first time, he was one 
of them, and received Sicilv for lus province, 
where he earned the goodwill of the pronncials 
by lus integrity and justice In 223 he was 
consul, and marched against the Insubrian 
Gauls As the senate xi ere anxious to deprive 
Flammius of lus office, they declared that tlie 
consular election was not valid on account of 
some fault in the auspices, and sent a letter to 
the consuls, with orders to return to Rome 
But as all preparations had been made for a 
battle against the Insubnans, the letter was left 
unopened until the battle was gained (Pol ii 
82, Liv XXI 08, xxii 0) In 220 he was censor, 
and executed two great woiks, which bore lus 
name, viz the Circus Flamimus and the Via 
Flannma In 217 he was consul a second tune, 
and marched against Hannibal, but was de 
feated by the latter at the fatal battle of the 
Trasunene lake, on the 23rd of June, m which 
he perished with the greater part of lus army 
(Liv xxii 8 , Pol 111 77) — 2 C , son of No 1, 
was quaestor of Scipio Afncanus in Spain, 210 , 
curule aedile 196, W'hen he distributed among 
the people a large quantity of gram at a low 
price, which w as furnished him by the Sicilians 
as a maik of gratitude towards lus father and 
himself, was praetor 193, and obtamed His 
pania Citerior as his province, where he carried 
on the war with success, and was consul 185, 
when he defeated the Ligurians (Liv xxxix 1) 
Flanatlcus or Flanonicus Sinus (GuJf of 
Quarnaru), a bay of the Adriatic sea on the 
coast of Libumia, named after the people Fla- 
nates and their town Flanona (Fianona) 
Flavia, a surname giv en to sev eral towns in 
honour of the Flav lan familj 

Flavia gens, celebrated ns the house to which 
the emperor Vespasian belonged During the 
Inter period of the Roman empire, the name 
Flavius descended from one emperor to another, 
Constantins, the father of Constantine the 
Great, being the first in the senes 
Flavia DomitiUa [Dovutilla.] 

Flavius, Cn, the son of a freedmnn, became 
secretary to App Claudius Cnecus, and, in conse- 
quence of this connexion, became curule aedile 
B c 803 He drew up and published a list of 
dies fasti and nefasti, and also an account of 
legal procedure (legis actiones), whidi pro 
viouslj had been kept secret as the exclusive 
patrimony of the pontiffs and the pntncians 
(Liv ir 46 Val Max ii 219 Cic Mar 11,25) 
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Flavins Fambrln, [Fi'timw.] 

Flavins JosBpbns fJosi runs ] 

Flavius Vopiscus (Topii-cosJ 
Flavns, Ii Cflosotius, tnbnnc of the plpb<i, 
n c 44, was <loi>oscd from hifi oflice C Johns 
Cacpar, bocuusp, ni conctrl osth C Fimlios Mu 
rtillns, one of his colIeas^'C'’ •“ tnbmmh, 
ho had rcinoacd the crowns from the stufuts of 
the dictator, nod imprn-oiied a j« is-on vlio bad 
fiolnled CftOHvr ns 'KinjJ ' {Soot Jiif 7 '*) 

Fiavns or Flavius, Subrlus, tribune in the 

Prsctonunfninnlfi.wiis the niobt lu li\e n^’uit iii 
‘hf coTispirsc^ npuinst Iscro, \ ii Go, which, 
from its jiiOHt distiiiKiiihbed incinhei, was tnlh d 
I’lMi’s conspimcv (luc. Inn xs ll>) 

Flosum (riio 4ini n 7J), a foriri •■s in Gtr 
main ut tlio niniith of ttie Aiiiisia (J nn) 
Flevum, FIc\ o [Rm - 1 >- ] 

Flora, the Ronmn eoil(ii>-s of tiowd-s mid 
'•pniijc Tlie wnt< rs w Jiosu objt ct w is to bnn^ 
ili( Roman rtlipon into roiiti inpl n Into that 
FJmn was a conr'/'siiii, wlio Imd n i iinuilntid a 
lorpe proporli , and lit i]ue tthetl it to the Roiiiati 
{wopk, m rctiiru for winch rlu was honoured 
with tile nimnal h Inal of 
tht I lorsha (r,n f mf ifr 1 iit« 

cstshli'hed at Rome in 
llii'iirj esrln-'t tnnts, for a 
ttlnjih' IS said to hate Iw’cn 
sowrsl to 111 r h\ l,iit„ lalins, 
and Xnina apjKnnted a llunn n 

no-tt trreraa '‘• 

licroaa coin 1 'lurt t J21 The re 

Miiihlsiici Ik ' rein till iinnits 
Flori find Chlonh hd the Intir Rotnnnt. to 
idcntih iIk two diMintni Her h in pie at 
Foino wi,i> silutlod near Ihf Circus JifaxnmiK, 
ind her fe tunlwus nbhritid from the 2stli 


possibly, ns some think, the snmo person as 
No 1 , or he inaj ho identified with P Annins 
Florus, \\]]0 Mroto a duiloguo about Virgins 
I lunn to be an orator or poet (Included m the 
editions of No 1 ) 

Floms, GcesIus, a natnc of Clazomenao, 
fiinceideii Albiniis as procurator of Judnea, 
AD Ol-Cu Ills cruel and opprcBsiio govem- 
nii lit was the jnaiii cause of the rebellion of 
llu Jews (Tac HiU \ 10, Suet Vesp 4, 
losepli B T i\ 14) 

Florns, Julius, addicsscd by Horace in two 
epistUr. (t n 2), was attached to the suite of 
Claudius T)h( inirt Ntio, when the latter was 
di B]! ill bed In Augustus to )]lace Tigrancs upon 
the thioiic of ArniLiiia Ho was a writer of 
satires 

Foca or Fhoens, a Latin fp-ninniarmn, author 
of a dull, foolish Life of 1 iigil in hmanictcr 
M'rso, of w Inch 110 lints remain Pniited in the 
Auihol Bat of Bunnann and M enisdorf 

FoeniculfirluB Campus, a plain cosered with 
ftnncl, neni TaiTaco in Spain (btnib p 100, 
Cie ad Aft mi 10) 

Fontcius, M , propraetor of Nnrhonnese 
Giiiil, bttwicn lie 70-70, was accused of e\ 
lortion in Ins proMiice hj M Plnetonus in 09 
He was defeiultd hi Ciciro in an oration (pio 
M Toni’ to), part of which ib extant 

FonttiUB Capito [Caiito ] 

Fonlus or FontnnuB, a Roman dniniti, son 
of Innu'-.lind an altar on the Janicuhim, winch 
deriMil its name from lim father, and on winch 
Ninna was hilitnod to ho hnried (Amob in 
20) The name of tins duimlj is connected 
with fans, a fount iin , and ho was the pcrsoni 
fliatiim of the flowing waters On the lOtli of 
October the Remmis celrbmtid the feBlnalof 
the fcniniaiiia tailed roiitiimliii, at which the 


of 4pnl till tin 1st « if Mas wilh exlnuapaiil fountains Wv re adonied with garlands 
111 miiitiil mid la'-tnioiisim . {Diet «f Inf , Forentuni or Ferentum (roreiitanus Fo- 
irt Vlnralid ) ’ rritca), a town m Apulia, snrroiindod hj foitile 

Florentla (rion ntliins) 1 fl'in/irc J ior fiilds and in a low sitiiation, according to 
e icrj, a toini in Ptmnn on Die Aniiis was a Ilorice {art inn jttngnt Innnths Forcnti Od 
It nnan roloni ami i uk jirohnhlr foniidtd hj in 4, Ki) Ln ' (i\ 20) describes it us a foiti 
Jii Romans during tliiir wars witli the Li fied plan, wlinh was taken hj C .Tiinnis 
gunmir In the time of Snlla it w ss a flourish I Biihiiltiis, ii r 017 The modem town lies on 
in„ nniiiicjpiura, hut it i gn itm sn as a cif\ i a hill (strah p i'll, Phii in 107) 
dfiU « from the intdille ngOK Dior iii 21,27,1 Formlno (ronniamis nr Mola ih Gaita, 
Tuc 4ti)i I 79, Plol in 1, 4 k) — 2 (J ICO CH- I Rii ), a tow n in Laliiini, on the Appm Via, in 
•CKcfii), a to'^n in Cisuljiiiie Gaul on the (he inmrniost corner of tho beautiful binus 
\rmilia I m, Is'lvri ell PJati ntia mid Paniia Cnitl mns (Oat/' of Gaifa) It was a \erj 

^ FlorcntInuB a jurist, oin of tht cmiiiril of ancient town, founded by Die Pchisgic Tyr 

th' cmjitror \J(eanilcr, wrote //nfi rhtnimis, and it iipjitars to liiue been one of 

'(/tifnicA in Iwelii IndoI s, winch an ijiiotcd in tht head quiirlt rs of the TiTrhenian piratoF, 
the Corpiin Juria whence later poets Fupjxmrd tho cifj of Lanins, 

Flonhnus, M Annius, the hrotlnr, lu a nilmhiltd hj the Laosfn gouts, of which Hoiptr 
diHeriiit father, of the ciiipi ror Taciliiti, upon sjitnkn {Od x 811 to ho the same ns Fonninc , 
whose dcct 11 s(> he ms proclaimed emperor at and from this Lainus tho Roman Laniino 
Pome, A I) 271! He was munliredh) ins own clniincd to be descended (Cic ad Atf u 13, 
troops (it Tarsus, nfti r a n igii of nlwiit two Jfor Od in 17, Sil It mi 110) Formine 
mnnthR, wlnli on lim inarch against Prohns hi ciinic a mnnicipium witlionl the siiffraginm 
^lio had Ih I n proclaniitd cniptrnr In tho fcf Cii in ] in 3)8 ii c , having sided with Rome 
hponsiiiSvrm in tho Latin war (Li\ vni If, Veil Pat i 

Florus 1 L Julius or Annaeus (Dio titles 1 1), mid received Die full franchise iii 188 (Liv 
'ar, in the MSS La Roman historian, livid wwin 3G) Tho hcautj of tho sunounding 
iiiitler Trajan and iTudriftn, and wrote a smn connln induced inanj of tho Roman nobles to 
marv of Ronmn historj , iliv idisl into tvro hooks, Iniild villas at this spot, of these the best 

‘ xtriiding from the foundation of tho citj to known is tho Fonnmmmi of Cicoro, near which 

Iho estahlislimeiit of tlit oinpirn under Anppis he was killed Tho remains of Cicero’s villa 
tUB, fiititlcd JGptfoinar dr If Bitio bellot inn are still to bo scon at the Yi !1 a Afaisa no- near 
diiDii II III annormn ])CC hbri dun But, Castigliour Tho hills of Fomuao produced 
tiimigh it IB dravrn iliiiflj from Liv>, tho good wino (Hor Od i 20) 
luthordocB not slnctlj follow him IIis vrork Formlo {Forrinonc, liusaiio), a small river, 
^ of It rhefoneal eharacter, inli ndi d to glorify forming tho N honiidnrj of Istrm 
Rome r,thtions I V O Tahn, 3832, C Iliihn, Fornax, a Roman goddess, who presided over 
3851 — 2 Arhetoiician mid poetuiiderHudrmn, the oven for drjing the coni, and whose fes- 
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ti\ al was a thanksgiving for the good supply, 
and was also connected wth the dmsion of the 
Cunae (Ov Fast ii 675 , Diet of Anttq art 
Fornacalia) 

Fortuna (Tixv)> goddess of fortune, was 
worshipped both in Greece and Italj Hesiod 
describes her as a daughter of Oceanns , Pindar 
in one place calls her a daughter of Zeus the 
Liberator, and m another place one of the 
Moerae or Fates But the worslup of Tvxri as 
a personal deity was far less distinct m Greece 
than in Italy, where it ivas of ancient native 
origin Praeneste and Antium y^^re special 
seats of her worship, and ninj , perhaps, repre 
sent older forms of it than anj other places 
At Praeneste she was -norshipped ns Fortuna 
Pnnugenia, r e as the eldest child of the gods, 
daughter of Jupiter, whose power over the 
world dated from the very beginning Her 
temple at Praeneste was also the seat of an 
oracle At Antinm (cf Hor Od i S5) the 
temple was also oracular, and it appears from 
corns and Inscriptions that here two sistei 
deities, Fortunae, were worshipped (cf Mart 
T 1, 3 , Suet Oal 67, Macioh Sat i 28, 13), 
either because one presided oi er peace and the 
other over fortunes of war, or because one ruled 
on land and the other on the sen At Rome 
hei worship is said to have been introduced in 
the reigns of Ancus Martius and Servius Tullius, 
and the latter is said to hai e built tw o temples 
to her, the one in the Forum Boanum, and the 
other on the hanks of the Tiber (Ov Fa.st 
■n 781, Val Mav ni 4, 3 , Pint de Fort 
Fom 10, Q B 74, lOG ) She was often Imown 
as Fors Fortuna, which maj , as some hold, be 
the names of originally distuiot goddesses but 
as a double name signified Fortune in her aspect 
of uncertainty As the state goddess she was 
spoken of as Foituna Publica or Populi 
Romani, with other epithets describing lier 
attiibutes, such as ohsequens, fchx, vtscaia 

(i e ensnaiing) 
But she was also 
regarded in much 
the same way ns 
the Genius, and 
attached to spe- 
cial corporations, 
families, or indi 
vidunlB(ct Phil II 
22) Thus we find 
Fortuna eques 
tns, presidmg over 
the Equites , virt 
hs, nddiessed by 
women that they 
might please their 
husbands, mvhe 
bris, said to linve 
oiigmated when 
Conolamis was 
persuaded by the 
w omen to spare 
Rome a temple 
wntli tins designn 
tioii stood on the 
Via Latina, four 
miles from Rome 
(Val Jlax 1 8) 
A special signifi 
cance attached to the title Fortuna Bcdtix, 
or Fortuna Eedux Augustorum, which was 
originally ccmmemoratii e of the return of 
Augustus to Rome m n c 12, and afterwards 
denoted the protectress of the imperial house, 
especially on their campaigns or journeys 



Fortuna (Bronze in the British 
Jluseum ) 


These various functions are denoted by her 
emblems on coins or statuettes Fortuna is 
represented holding a rudder (to show that 
she guided the destinies of men or states), r 
cornucopia to show that she gai e wealth and 
prosperity, and with a ball or globe, denoting 
either the revolutions of chance, or the world 
itself as subject to chance The former of 
these ideas is shown by the w heel winch some 
times appears (Hor Od in 10, 10 , Cic 
Pis 10, 22) , and hei mutability is sometimes 
shown also by wings (cf Hor Od iii 29, 53) 
In the imperial peiiod new forms of worship 
came in, nnder the titles Fortuna Isis and 
Fortuna-Panllica Fortuna wlien identified 
with Isis was represented with the attributes 
of Isis, the lotus flower, the lionis, and erect 
featliers upon the head with the crescent 
and orb betw eon, holding a sistrum (but also 
with the rudder and the cornucopia) Fortuna- 
Panthca expressed the idea that Fortuna 
included the attributes of other deities she was 
represented Idee Fortuna Isis, but w ith wings 

Fortunatae or -ornm Insulae (of xwv gaKa- 
ptav vTjffoi, i e the Islands of the Blessed) The 
early Greeks, as we learn from Homer, placed 
the Elysian fields, into which favoured heroes 
passed wnthout dy mg, at the extremity of the 
earth, near the n\ er Oceanus Li poems later 
than Homer, an island is cleaily spoken of as 
their abode, and though its position was of 
course indefinite, both the poets and the geo 
graphers who followed them placed it beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules Hence when, just after 
the time of the Marian civil w ars, certain 
islands were discoiered in the Ocean, off the 
W coast of Afnca, the name of Fortunatae In 
sniae was applied to them (Plut Scii 8, 
Plin IV 119) As to the namfes of the indnidual 
islands (Capraria, Oaliaria, Juuonm, Niiaria, 
Ombrios, with some other variations in Plin 
VI 202), and the exact identification of them 
by their modem names, there are difficulties, 
but it may be safely said, generally , that the 
Fortunatae Insulae of Phnv, Ptolemy, and 
others, are the Canal i/ Js/nnrfs, and probably 
the Madeira group, the latter being perhaps 
those called by Pliny (after Juba) Purpurariae 
[EBVsruvi] 

Fortunatianus, Atilius, a Latin grammarian, 
author of a treatise {Ars) upon prosodv, and the 
metres of Horace Ed by Keil, Halle, 1885 

Fortunatianus, Chirius, about 400 a d , was 
the author of a compendium of technical rhe 
tone, in three books, under the title Cum 
{Chilli) Fortunatiam Consulfi Aitis Bhe 
toi icae Scholicac hbii fi cs, which at one period 
was held in high esteem as a manual Printed 
mC Halm’s Jf/nf Lat Mm 

Forum [Rmia j 

Forum, the name of seveial towms in various 
parts of the Roman empire, which were origin 
ally simply markets or places for the admiiiis 
tration of justice 1 Ahem {Feriaia‘>), m 
Cisalpine Gaul — 2 Appii (nr S Donato, Ru ), 
m Latium, on the Appia Via, m the midst of 
tlie Pomptme marshes, 43 miles SE of Rome, 
founded by the censor Appius Claudius when 
he made the Appia Via (Strab p 233, Suet 
Tib 2, Hor Sat i 5, 3)-^ Amelii or Arne* 
hum {Montalto), iii Etruria, on the Aurelia 
Via — 4 Cassii, m Etruria, on the Cassia Via, 
near Viterbo —5 Clodii {Oiiuoto), m Etruria — 
6 Comelll {Imola), in Galha Cispadnna, on 
the Aeniihn Via, betw eeii Bononia and Faveiitia, 
a colony founded bv Cornelius Sulla (Strab p 
216) — 7 Flammii, m Umbna on the Flammia 
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Vjfu— 8 Fulvli, Bunwinitl Valentin urn (Fn^ 
lc7i~(i)t in Iiigtina, on tlio Po, on the road from 
DorlonatoAsti— 9 GaUonim(t;rtsfr/7 raved), 
m Gallia Cisalpuin, on tlioAcnniia Via, bctiiocn 
Mutmii and hononin, momomldc for tho two 
battles fought beta con Antoiinis and llio con 
■anls Pansa and Hirtius (Appian, S O in 00) 
— ^10 Hadniinl {Joorbtng}, m tho iBland of 
tho BataM in Galha Bolgion, nhoro aiioral 
Boinnn reinniiiR Imio l>oin found — 11 Julli 
or Jullum (Forojnliensis Fetjiit), a Poinan 
colonj founded bj Julius Caesar, n t Jl, in 
Gallia AarboiiciiPis, on the riirr Argi iileiis and 
on tho toi-it, OOO fifsdia Ml of Mas^iha It 
j«>',sess('d a goo<l harbour, and nas tin usual 
stalmnof a pirlof the Pomaii lint It was 
the birlliplact of Apncola At I rt jiis art the 
mnainsof aPoninn arjiicdiict, nmis, arch, Ac 
(Strai) p. IPt, Cic Ftitr x la, lac tnii i\ 
II } )) — 12 Julh or Jullnm (7 //«»/), 
a fortified town and a Poman colon) in (he 
country of the Conn, Nil of Aquileia in (he 
iniddh ages it bicaiiic a pi ice of iniiKiitanco — 
13 Jullum -IK Jl f n 1 1 — 14 LivJi (I or}>) 

in Cis,ilpinQ Ganl, in the kmton of tin Bon, 
on the Acmiha \ n, SIV of lliKiitii ben tho 
Gothic king Atinulf ninmed Galla Placidn — 
15 PopUIi {7orftni;iojicfi),in C«allia Cfatpiim 
II of No 11, and on tho iintiie road — IG Popllii 
(Pol/a), in Tjncniiift, h of Pai -.(uni on tin 
Tnngcrand on tho Ponilia Via On the wall of 
an inn at Polla uns disiound an iii'-irriitinn 
rapcctiiis the jinittor Popilius — 17 Sog'nsifi- 
a6runi (Z'Ciiri), lu Gallm faigduniiiMs, on the 
Ijiger, and tV of Lugdtiiniin, a toun of tin 
Segusmni and a Homan colon\ intli the siir 
name Julia rdix— 18 Scmpronli (lorosmi 
pronicnsis Possoinbroiir), a innnicipium in 
tlmbna, on the Fianiinia \ n — 19 vocontli 
{FidauhaiuTi of Cantl), a toun of tho Sahes 
tn Gftllia Nnrbononsm 

Pogi, a people of Gemisn\, the in ighboiira 
and allies of tiio Chimsti, in uhose bite the) 
filusred [Cm nrsci 1 It is siipjiK) ivl that tin ir 
name la retained in the river 7 i/’riii Briinsuid 

Fossa or Fossae, a canal 1 Clddin, a cm il 
lietwecn the mouth of the Po and Altmuni in 
the N of lliih , there uas n toi n of tho Piim 
name upon it —2 Cluilla or Cluilmo, a tr< lu h 
nliont til 0 miles from I’onic , Mid to luu e Ik i n 
the ditch uith Mhicli the \il)an lung Clnilnis 
proteckd his c.inij), u he n he marched against 
Pome m the reign of 'I'uIIus Ilo-lilius — 
3 Corbulonls, a canal m the inland of tin 
Bataii, coniircling tin Jlaas and the Pliiiiu 
dug h) command of Corhiilo in the reign of 
C^udins (Tac Ami xi fit), Dio Casa Ix ’Id) 
^ Druflianne or Dnislnno, a canal ulntli 
DriHus caUHid Ins roldiers to dig in nc 11, 
uniting the, Phino u ith the Aasd It prolmhh 
coimncnec d near Anihenu on the Phino and 
ion into the hS( 1 near DoeHht rg (Tac \itii ii 
8) 5 Mariana orManilnao, a canal dug b) 
command of Mariua during Ins uai uith the 
Ctmbri, 111 order to connect tlio Phone iiifli 
the Afediti rranean, and thim iiiakn an Piiaicr 
p issagc for a cssf la into tin Phone . bet hiibo tbo 
mouths of the ri\tr Mere frequonlh cliokod up 
xnth Rand The canal commenced near Arelnte, 
but m (onse(jiKnee“ of tho frequent changes in 
the eourae of tho Phono, it iR niipossihlo now 
m trace tho eoiirKe of tlio canal fPhil ilfor 
Pi, Rtrab p IH!) — 6 XcrxiE Seo Ariroa 

*^01101, } c ‘ tiiu Free men,’ a confederacy 
of Gorman tnhes, foniied on the Lower Phino 
m tho place of the ancient Icagm of tho 
GhctURci, and conHiHling of tho bignmbu, tho 
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chief tnbo, tlio Clmiiiaai, *Vnipsn nrii, Bructen, 
Chatti, Ac Tlio) arc first mentioned about 
\D 210 (VopiKc Aurcl 1) After canqnng on 
frequent wars with tho Eomans, they at longlh 
Rottlcd ponnancntl) m Gaul, of wliieb they 
bocaiuo the rultrs under Clous, ad 19G 

Frcgellac (FregollanuB Ceprand), an an 
ciont and important town of tho VoIrci com 
niandiiig the passage of the Lins m Latium, 
conquered b) tbo Pomans, and coloniBod e c 
* 128 It took jiart with tbo allies in tbo Social 
war and was dcstrovod bj Opnnius (Strab p 
2*17, Lu Mil 22, Veil Pat ii G) 

Frcgcnae, sonicti’iies called Fregellea 
(Tone Maccorcic), a town of Etrnna on the 
coast bolwi cn Alsinm and the Tiber, on alow 
fiWnmp) shore, colonised b) the Romans, prob- 
able nine 2 IG (Strab p 221), Ln x\xm 8) 

^rcntfini, a Saminlc people, nibabiting a 
well wnterfd temtor) on the coast of tho 
Adriatic from (he rner Sngiiis on the N (and 
Rubscqucntl) almost as fai N as from the 
Ateniiis) to the nicr Frento on tho S, from 
wliith the) denied then name The) were 
bounded b\ the Hramicini on tlic N , b) the 
P< ligni and b) Samiinim on tho AV , and by 
Apulia on tho S The^ siibmitlod to the 
Poiniins in n c 101 and eoinliided a peace with 
tbo republic (Ln i\ 48) 

Frento (7 oitorr), a nroi in Itali, forming- 
(be boiiiidar) between tho Frontnni and Apiilin, 
rises in the Apennines and falls into tho 
Adriatic si a 

Fnniates, u ^icoplo m Ligniia, probabh the 
saint ns tin Briniates, a\bo, after being sub- 
dued b\ the Romans, wore transplanted to 
b iiiinniin 

Fnsmbonos, a tnbeof thcFnsn, inlmbiting 
tin islands at the month of the Rhino 

Frisli, a people in the NAV of Germany, in 
Iinbiti d the coast from tho E month of tho 
Pliiiie to the Ainisia (TJms), and on tho S to 
tho Bmi ten, compnsingiVie-s/ond, Grumngen, 
Ac Tacitus diMdod them into Majorcs and 
jllnipiev, the former in the E, and the latter 
in Hu AV of the coiiiitn Tho Pnsn were on 
frn iidh terms with tho Pomans from tho first 
campaign of Dnisiis till \d 28, when the 
oppri ssioiis of tho Poinan ofiicers droi o thorn 
to ri loH In the fifth centnr) tbc) joined the 
Saxons and Aiigli in tlicir iniasion of Britain 
(Tiic Glim 81, Dio Cass li\ 82, Procop 
77 G n 20) 

Frontlnus, Sex Julius, w ns piaolor ad 70, 
and III 75 siiceccdid Ctn i lis ns goxeinor of 
Britain, win 10 lie clisliiiginsbed bimsolf b) tbc 
tonqnosl of tho Sillires, and niaintaiiicd the 
Roman power unbroken until supoiseded hy 
-\gricola in 78 In 07 Fiontinus was nomi- 
nated cuiator aguatum Ho died eboiit lOG 
(Tac Ihst 11 !'), Aqr 17, Phn hp) n 8, 

i\ 10) Ho eiidentl) possessed coiisuleiable 
knowlidgo hoUi of engiiiconng and of strategy 
Two of Ins worl s aio still extant — 1 Stintege 
viaftcoii Lib} i III, a soit of treatise on tho art 
of war, doi eloped in a collection of tho sa)ings 
and doings of tho most ri noiniod leaders of 
nntiquiti, written ns a bupplenient to a military 
work which is lost a fourth book is different 
in plan and st)lo and w as added b) an unlniown 
writer 2 I)c Aquacductibus Urbis Bomao 
Libu II, winch forms a laltiablo coi tnbution 
to the histor) of nrchitoetiire [Dirt of Ant 
art Aquacdndtns) Tho best edition of the 
StratcgcmaUca is hy Giindormaiin, Lips 
1888, of tho Be AquaeducUbvs by Polcnus, 
Putav 1722, and by Bhcholer, Lips 1858 It 
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18 often published vritb Vitruvius— In the 
collection of the Agrimcnsore^ o\ liei Aqrn'tiac 
Auctoict (ed Gocsius, Amst 1C74 , ed Iiacli 
mnnn, Berlin, 1848) me proseried extincts 
from treatises ascribed to Piontinus on tlio iitt 
of measuring land and nscortaining boundaries 
[ilicf of Ant art Groma^ 

Bronto, M Cornelius, nas born at Cirtam 
Nuinidia, in tlie loign of Domitiaii, and came 
to Eome in tlie reign of Hadrian, nliere lie 
attained gieat celebrity as a jiloader mid a 
tcaclicr of rlietoiic Ho was entrusted mill 
tlie education of the future cmperois M 
Aurelius midL Verus, vlio entertained, espoci 
allj tlie fonner, tlie deepest affection for him, 
and rewarded him mtli wealth and honours 
Ho w ns raised to the cohsuIeIiip in a n 143 So 
great w as Ins fame as a speal er that a scet of 
rhetoncians arose who were denominated 
Frontomani, piofessing to moid the exag- 
geration of the Giceh sophistical school, and 
bestowing especial care on the puriti of then 
language and the simplicitj of their stjle But 
that Fronto’s influence upon taste and educa- 
tion was not good is eiidcnt from the fact that 
he led the i\aj in depreciating the aiitborh of 
the Augustan age, that Giacclius, Cato, Einiiiis, 
uid Plautus took the })lace of Cicero, Virgil and 
Horace lu schools and in public esteem (Diet 
of Ant art Lnihis Ijitiouiiui) Fiontohecd 
till the leigii of M Aurelius I’lic latest of his 
epistles helongs to the jtai ICO — Up to a 
recent period no work of Froiilo was 1 nomi to 
be 111 existenco, mth the exception of a comipt 
ind worthless tract entitled De Dijfcrrnins 
Focaiiiforii;/!, and a few fiagnients jiresencd 
bj the grammarians But about the jear 1811 
Angelo JIni discoe cred on a palmipseht in the 
Vmbrosian Libiary at Jfilan a coiibideiable 
number of letters which had passed between 
Fronto, Antoninus Pius, M Aurelius, L Venis, 
and xariouB friends, togotliei with some short 
-essays These w ere published bj JIai at Milan 
in 1815, and in an imprmcd fonn bj Niebuhr, 
Buttmann and Heindorf, Boihii, 1810 Subso 
quently Mai discovered on a palimpsest in the 
Vatican Library at Homo, upwards of 100 now 
letters , and he published these in Homo in 
1823, together with those which liad been pre 
Mously discolored It is clem from his works 
that his reputation ns a great writer and orator 
was undeseiied As an author ho is without 
genius, but i am and pretentious, with a inan- 
neriBin arising from his cffoit to revert to an 
antique style The value of his writings lies m 
their notice of contemporary men and maniiers 
Ed by S Nabei, Lips 1807 

Pronto, Paplrlus, n jurist, who probably 
hied about the tune of Antoninus Pius, or 
rather earlier 

Prusino (Frusinns, .Itis Fi osinone), a toivn 
of the Hemici in Latimn, in the valley of tlie 
nier Cosas, and subsequently a Homan colony 
It was celebrated for its piodigies (Strnb p 
■207 , Juv in 224 , Lii srvi 9 ) 

PuoentiB, Pucentla [Aibi, No4} 

Pucinns Lacus {Lago di Celaiio or Cajn 
sil ano), a large lake in the centre of Italy and 
in the country of the Marsi, about thirty miles 
in circumference, into winch all the mountain 
•streams of the Apennines flow As the watei 
of this lake had no xnsible outlet, and frequently 
inundated the surrounding coimtry, the emperor 
■Claudius constructed an emissarium or artificial 
■channel for carrying off the waters of the lake 
into the rivei Lins (V erg -leu \ ii 769 , Tac 
Ann vn 57, Suet Claud 20, Phn xxxvi 
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121) This cmiEsarinni is still nearly penect • 
it 18 almost three miles in length It appears 
that the actual drainage was relinquished soon 
after the death of Claudius, for itxvas reopened 
by Hadrian (For a fuller doBcnption see BicU 
of Ant art F?)nt,samini) 

Pfifius CalenuB [Calevus ] 

Pufluns, the Etruscan name of Diox^sus 
Pulgontius, Pabius Plnncindes, a Latin 
graniniarmn about \ n 480 to 570 He was re 
Intcd to rnlgcntiiiB bishop of Hiispe, in Afnca, 
AH 508, and piobably belonged to the same 
country Ho is the author of 1 Myiholo 
giaittm Libri III ad Catum Preshyto um, a 
collection of mvthological tales His models 
arc Apulcius and Mailianus Capelin 2 Fxpo 
siiio So monuin Antiquorum cum Tesltmonns, 
a glossary of obsolete words and plimscs, of 
A cry httlo value 3 Ltber de JCxposittonc 
Vtrgihanac Contincntiac, mi allegorical ex 
planatioii of the Virgihnti poems 4 Be Acta- 
txbus ATioic/i, a uni\crsal history, of littlcworth 
Ed by Van Sta\eroii, Lug Bat 1742, and in 
Mi/thogt Lat by Buiitc, Bremen, 1862 
Pulginin, Pnlglnium (Fulginns, llis Fo 
liqnn), a town in the iiitenor of Umbna on tlio 
Via rlaminia, was a iniiiiicipium 

Pulvia 1 The mistress of Q Citrnis, ono 
of Catiline’s coiispiratoi's, divulged the plot to 
Cicero [Catilin a ] — 2 A dmightor of M Fill 
yius Bambaho of Tuscuhiin, tlince married, 
first fo the notorious P Clodius, by whom she 
had a daughter Clodia, afterwards the wife of 
Oitavianus, secondly to C iJcrihonius Cnno, 
and thirdly to IM Antony, by whom alio had 
two sons Sliewnsabold and ambitious woman 
III the proscription of B c 43 she acted with 
the greatest arrogance and brutality she gazed 
with delight upon the head of Cicero, thoyictun 
of lior husband Her turbulent and ambitions 
spirit extitcd a new war m Italy in 41 Jealous 
of the power of Octanaiius, and anxious to 
wntlidrnw Antony from the East, she induced L, 
Antonins, the brother of her husband, to take 
up arms against Octanaiius But Lucius was 
nimble to resist Ootannnub, and threw himself 
into Pomsin, which ho was obliged to surrender 
111 the following year (40) Fuhua fled to 
Greece and died at Sicy on in the course of the 
same year (Veil Pat ii 74) 

Pulvia Gens, plebeian, but one of the most 
illustnous Homan gentos It originally cairn 
from Tusculum The pnncipal famdics in the 
gens me those of CEXTUAiALUfc, Fbaccus, Nobi 
L ion, and Paetivus 

Pundanlus 1 C , father of Fundanio, the 

wnfeof M TerentiusVarro, is one of the speakers 

in Vano’s dialogue Be Bo Bustica — 2 M, 
defended by Cicero, B c 65 , but the scantv 
fragments of Cicero’s speecli do not enable ue 
to nndoibtand the nature of the charge — 3 A 
writer of comedies praised by Horace {Sat i 
10j^41, 42) 

Pundi (Fundanus Fondf), an ancient town 
in Latiuin on the Appia Via, at the head of a 
narrow bay of the sea running a considerable 
way into the land, called the tacus Pundauus 
Fundi yvas amunicipium sine snlTragio [Caere] 
in B c 388, receiy ed the full fi-ancliise in 188, 
and w as subsequently colonised by the y etcrans 
of Augustus The sunounding country pro 
duced good yvine There me still remains at 
Fondi of the walls of the ancient toivn (Liv 
viii 14, xxxviii 30 , Strab p 284 , Hor Sat i 
5, 84, Mart xm 118) 

Purculae Caudluae fCiunniw] 

Furia Gens, on ancient patrician gens, prob- 
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abl> came from Tusculnm Tlio most cele 
brated families of the gens bore the names of 
CA'tfiLLcSi Medullinus, Pacieus, and Pirn us 
For others of less note see Bibaculus, CraS 
SIPES, PURPUREO 

Furlae [Erikaxs ] 

Furina, an Italian dniiiitj, who had a sacied- 
grove at Eoine Her workup seems to haie 
become e\tmct at an early time An niiniial 
festnal [Fnnnaha oi Fimnalcs foiae) had 
been celebrated in honour of her on July 21, 
and aflamen [flaiuen Furinahs) conducted her 
worship She had also a temple in the neigh 
bourhood of Satncuiii (Cic N D iii 4G , ad, 
Q Fr III 1 , Varr L L m 19 ) She is con 
nected by some uriters uitli the Furies, but 
this seems only an attempt at ctymologj 

C Fnrnins, a friend and correspondent of 
Cicero, was tnbiine of the plebs n c 50 , aided 
with Caesar m the Civil war , and aftei Caesar’s 
death was a staunch adlierent of AntoiiA After 
the battle of Actiiim, SI, he was reconciled to 
Augustus, through the mediation of his son, 
uas appointed consul in 29, and was prefect of 
Hither Spam in 21 (Appian, H C i 80, 137 , 
Dio Cass 111 42 , Cic Fain \ iii 11 ) 

Fusous 1 Arelllns, a rhetorician at Home 
in the latter jears of Augustus, instructed in 
rhetono the poet Ovid He declaimed more 
frequently in (rreek than in Latin, and his stjlo 
of declamation is described by Seneca as more 
brdliant than , solid, antithetical rathei than 
eloquent (Sen Conh n 1) His ninl in teach 
mg and declaiiiiing was IPorcius Latro [La- 
TRo ] — 2 Anstitts, a friend of the poet Horace, 
who addressed to him an ode (Od i 22) and 
an epistle (Hp i 10), and who idso intioduces 
him elsewhere i 9,61, 10,83) — 3 Corne- 
lius, one of the most actno adherents of 
Vespasian in his contest for the empire, a d C9 
In the reign of Domitian ho was sent against 
the Dacians, bj whom he was defeated (Juv 
x\ 112 , Tac HTisf ii 80, in 42, n 4 ) Martial 
wrrote an epitaph on Fuscus (Fp m 70), in 
which he refers to the Dacian campaign 
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Gahae {rdjSai) 1 {Darabghcrd ?), a fortress 
and royal residence in the iiitenor of Persia, SE 
of Pasargadac, near the borders of Cannania 
(Strab p 728) — 2 Or Gabaza, oi Cazaba, a 
fortress in Sogdiana, on the confines of the 
Mas_sngetae (Arrian, i-i 17) 

Gabala (rd^oXa), a seaport town of Syria 
Seleucis, S of Laodicea , whence good storax 
was^oMained (Phii mi 124) 

Gahali, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, whose 
country possessed siUer iiimcs and good pastu 
rage Their chief town was Andeiitum A^t6 
(Caes B _G mi 75, Strab p 191) 
Gabiana or -ene (Va^iaidj, Pa^iijn;), a fert le 
distnct in the Peisinn province of Siisiana, W 
of M Zagros 

f^bii (Gablnus nr Casiiqltonc, Ru ), a town 
in Latium, on the Lacus Gabinus (Lago di 
Gavi), between Rome and Praeneste, ivas in 
early times one of the most powerful Latin 
f-ities, a colony from Alba Longa, and the 
place, accoidmg to tradition, where Romulus 
was brought up (Plut Bom G, Dionys i 84) 
It was taken by Tarqumius Superbus by strata 
gem (Liv 1 53), and it was in rums in the time 
of Augustus (Gabi 2 s deset tiot vicus, Hor Bp i 
11 7) The etnetus Gabtmts, a peculiar mode 
of wearing the toga at Rome, appears to have 
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been deiived from this town Near Gahii art 
the immense stone quarries from winch a part 
of Rome was built (cf Tac Ann xv 43) 

A Gablnius, dissipated his fortune in youth 
by Ins piofligate mode of hfe He was tribune 
of the plebs b c 6G, when he proposed and 
carried a law conferring upon Pompey the com 
mand of the war against the pirates, with powei 
to raise an army and a fleet of 500 ships, and to 
select Ins legati and quaestors, while he acted 
ns supreme commandei (piactically a dictator) 
foi tluee veais ovei all the Mediteiraneaii and 
over the coasts for fifty miles inland He 
was praetor in Cl, and consul in 58 with L 
Piso Both consuls supported Clodius m his 
measures against Cicero, which resulted m the 
banishment of the orator Li 57 Gabinius went 
to Syria ns proconsul His first attention was 
directed to the affairs of Judea He restored 
Hyreanus to the lugh piiesthood, of which he 
had been dispossessed by Alexander, the son of 
Aristobiilus, and he suppressed rev olts of Jews, 
imposing heavy taxation He next maiched 
into Egypt, and restored Ptolemy Anletes to 
the throne The restoration of Ptolemy had 
been forbidden by a deciee of the senate, and 
by the Sibylline books, but Gabmius had been 
pionnsed by the king a sum of 10,000 talents 
for this sen ice, and set at nought both the 
senate and the Sibyl His government of the 
provnnee was marked by the most shameful 
venality and oppression He letinned to Rome 
in 51 He was accused of majestas oi high 
treason, on account of ins lestoration of Ptolemy 
Anletes in defiance of the Sibyl and the an 
thonty of the senate He was acquitted on tins 
charge, but he was foithwith accused of es 
toition, specially on account of the receipt of 
10,000 talents from Ptolemy He w as defended 
by Ciceio, who had been persuaded by Pompey 
to undertake the defence Gabmius was con- 
demned on this cliaige, and went into exile 
Ho was lecaUed by Caesai in 49, and in the 
follow ing y ear (48) was sent into Ulyncum by 
Caesai with some newly levied troops to re 
infoice Q Cornificius He died m Hlpicum 
about the end of 48 (Cic de Imp Fomp 7 
Plut Pomp 25 ff , Dio Cass icxxix 65-68 , 
BcU Alex 44 ) 

Gadara (radapa TadappvSs Tim Keis), a 
largo foitified city of Palestine, one of the ten 
which foiined the Decapohs in Peraea, stood a 
little S of the Hieromax [Yattmik), an eastern 
tributary of the Jordan The surrounding dis 
tnct, SE of the lake of Tiberias, was called 
GadIris, and was very fertile Augustus pre 
seutod Gadara to king Herod, aftei whose death 
it was assigned to the province of Syria It was 
made the seat of a Christian bishopric There 
were celebrated baths in its neighbourhood, at 
Amatha (Strab p 759, Jos Ant xii 8) 

Gades (ra rdSetpa TaSeipevs, Gaditlnus 
(7a<fns),aTeiy ancient town in Hispania Bretica, 
W of the Pillais of Hercules, founded bv the 
Phoenicians, and one of the chief seats of then 
commerce in the W of Europe, was situated on 
a small island of the same name (J de Leon), 
sepaiated from the mainland by a narrow chan- 
nel, which in its narrowest pait was only the 
breadth of a stadium, and over which a Lridge 
was built Herodotus says (iv 8) that the 
island of Erytlua was close to Gadeira , whence 
most latei w liters supposed the island of Gades 
to be the same as the mythical island of Erytlua, 
fioiii which Heracles carried off the oxen of 
Geryon (Strab pp 148, 168 , Diod v 20 , Hes 
Th 287, 979) In Roman times a new town 
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•was bmlt by Cornelius Balbus, a native of 
Gndes, and flie circumference of the old and 
new to'wns together -was only 20 stadia. The 
town, however, mcluded inhabitants on the mam- 
lond opposite the island, as well as those on a 
smaller island (S Sebastum or Trocadero) in 
the immediate neighbourhood of tlie laiger one 
After the first Pumc war Gades came into the 
hands of the Cartliagmians, ha'vmg previously 
been merely under tlieir hegemonj , and m the 
second Punic war it surrendered of its own 
accord to the Eomans Its inhabitants receiv ed 
the Eoman franchise fiom Julius Caesar in n c 
iO (Dio Cass xli 24) It became a municipinm, 
and was called Augusta urhs Juha Gaditana 
— Grades was from the earliest to the latest 
times an important commercial toivn Its 
inhabitants ivere wealthy and luxurious, and 
their hcentious dances were notorious at 
Eome (Ju\ xi 162) Gades possessed cele- 
brated temples of Cronus and Heracles — Gades 
gave its name to the Eretum, Gaditanum, 
tlie straits at the entiance of the Mediterra- 
nean between Europe and Africa (Straits of 
Gibraltar) 

Gaea or Ge (roTa or r^), the personification 
of the earth Homer describes her as a dmne 
being, tonhom black sheep were sacrificed, and 
who was in%oked by persons takmg oaths, 
and he colls her the mother of Erechtheus and 
Tityus But though she takes m Homer no 
promment position, yet the inference is that he 
has meielj put aside the myths about her, not 
that they are later than his period Her im- 
portance before Homer's time is mdicated by 
her position in the oaths and sacrifices beside 
Zeus and Hehos (17 in 103, xviu. 259) In 
Hesiod she is the first being that sprang from 
Chaos, and gave birth to Uranus and Pontus 
By Uranus she became the mother of Oceonns, 
CoQus, Cnus, Hj-^ienon, lapetus, Thia, Bheia, 
Themis, MnemosMie, Phoebe, Thetys, Cronos, 
the Cyclopes, Brontes, Steropes, Arges, Cottus, 
Bnareus, and Gjges These children were 
hated by their father, and Ge therefore con 
cealed tliem in the bosom of the earth , but she 
made a large iron sickle, gave it to her sons, 
and requested them to take vengeance upon 
their father Cronos undertook the task, and 
mutilated Uranus Tlie drops of blood, which 
fell from him upon the earth (Ge), became the 
seeds of the Erm-\es, the Gigantes, and Uie 
Melian nvmphs [For this mjth see Ubvmjs] 
Subsequentlv Ge became, by Pontus, the mother 
of Nereus, Thaumas, Phorcys, Ceto, and Eury- 
bia As regards her functions (1) Ge belonged 
to the deities of the nether world (0eol 
and hence she is frequently mentioned n here 
they are inioked (cf Aesch Peis 220, 021) 
(2) The surnames and epithets gi\ en to her ha\ e 
more or less reference to her character ns the 
all producing and all nourishing mother (irap 
/xTjreipa, h.ovpoTp6<pos, ovimjinrcus) (8) Shehad 
oracular power, vhicli accordmglv was shared 
bj other deities connected a ith the earth and 
its fruits, or vath the underworld (Aesch JEiivt 
2, Eur Ij)b T 1249, Pans x 5, 5, Diet 
of Aniiq art Oraculiim) Her worship was 
noticeable especialh at Athens under the name 
of KovpoTp6(pos on the Areiopagus and possibly 
on the Acropolis, and at Olvmpia in the pre 
cinct of Zeus (Time n 15 , Pans i 18) , but 
altars in her honour existed in many, probably 
n most, Greek cities At Eome the earth was 
worshipped under the name of Tellus (which m 
only a v nnation of Terra) She was regarded 
bj the Eomans tJso as one of the gods of the 
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nether world (Infer), and is mentioned in con- 
nexion ■with Dis and the Manes, A temple was 
built to her by the consul P Sempronins So- 
phus, m B c 304 Her festiv al was celebrated 
on the 15th of April, and was called Poidicidia 
or Hordicidia [see Diet of Anitq art Dordt- 
ctdid) This sacrifice, consistmg of cows, was 
offered up m the Capitol m the presence of 
tlie Vestal*- In art Gaea is represented as a 
mationly figure, often with a cornucopia or 
w ith fruits about her in some rehefs ivith little 
children beside her she either reclines on 
the giound, or is a half figure »emergmg from 
beneath, as in the relief of Pergamum (Giganto- 
machia), and in the terracotta of the birth of 
Erichthomns 

Gaeson, Gaesus, or Gessus (rafo'o:!’), a nver 
of loma m Asia Mmor, faUmg into the Gulf of 
Maeander near the promontory of Mycole 
Gaetulia (rairovKla), the mtenor of N Afiica, 
S of Mametoma, Numidia, and the region bor 
dering on the Syites, reaching to the Atlantic 
Ocean on the W , and of very mdefinite extent 
towards the E and S The people included 
under the name Gaetuli (roiToDA. 01 ), m its 
widest sense, were the inhabitants of the legioii 
between the countries just mentioned and the 
Great Desert, and also m the Oases of the 
latter, and nearly as far S as the nver Niger 
They were a nomad race, includmg seieral 
tnbes, the chief of whom were the Autoteles 
and Phorusu on the W coast, the Darae, or 
Gaetuh Darae, in tlie steppes of the Great 
Atlas, and the Melanogaetuh, a black race re 
sultmg from the intennixture of the Gaetuh 
with Sreir S neighbours, the Nigritae The 
pure Gaetuhans were not an Aethiopic (i e 
negro), but a Libyan race, supposed to have 
been the ancestors of the Berbers (Strab pp 
826-829, Phn v 9, 10) 

GaetulicuB [Lentolits ] 

Gamas [AEcanrus ] 

Gams or Cams [Caugtjla ] 

Gaius, a celebrated Eoman junst, wrote 
under Antonmus Pius and M Aurelius His 
works were 1 ery numerous, and great use was 
made of them m the compilation of the Digest 
One of his most celebrated works w as on cle 
mentary treatise on Eoman law, entitled Insti 
tutio;ics, m {ova books This work was for a 
long time the ordinary text book used bj those 
who were commencing the study of the Eoman 
law, but it went out of use after the com 
pilation of Wie InsHtutiones of Justinian, and 
was finally lost It was again discovered by 
Niebuhr m 1816 in the hbrary of the Cliapter 
at Verona The MS contauung Gams was 
a palimpsest Tlie onginol writing of Gaui» 
had on some pages been washed out, and on 
others scratched out, and the whole was re 
written -mtli the Letters of St Jerome The 
task of deciphering the ongmal MS was a very 
difficult one, and some parts were completelj 
destroyed Ed by,Goschen m 1821 , by Mmr 
head, 1880, by Kiuger and Studemuiid, 1884 
Gagae (rdytu), a town on the coast of Lycia, 

E of Myra, wbence_was obtained the mineral 
called Gagltes lapis — that is, jet, or, as it is stui 
called in German, gagat (Phn xxxvi 141) 
Galaesus [Gaeesus ] 

Galanthis [Galintihas 1 
Galatea (roAdreia), daughter of Noreus and 
Dons For details, see Acts 
Galatia (ro\arfo raXarps 111 the E part of 
Anadoh and the W part of Jlumili), a country 
of Asia Mmor, composed of parts of 
and Cappadocia, and bounded on the W , b > 
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and SC bj tlio^o coiintno-, nml on tho NE , 
N, (vnd NW bj Pontus Pupblnijonm, nnd 
Bitbyniii It derived iN name from its inbn- 
bibmts, nliownroGnulstlmtlmd invaded and 
settled m Asia illinor at \nnans periods dunng 
the third centurj it c First, a portion of tlio 
armj nbich Brennus led against Greece sepa- 
rnted from llio mam body and inarched into 
Tlirace, and, linring pressed forward ns far ns 
the shores of tlio Propontis, some of them 
crossed the Hellespont on their own account, 
while others, who Imd reiched Byzantium, were 
milted to pass the Bosporus bi Hicomedcs I , 
hmgof Bilhinm,ivho requiicd their aid against 
his brother Zipootiis (n c. 2701 (Lii xnviiii 
16, Just vw 2, Stnib p i'll) TIioj spcedilj 
overran all Isia ‘Minor within tho Taunis, and 
eiactcd tribute from its larioiis princes, nnd 
served as mercenanoR not onlj in tho armies 
of these princes, but also of the kings of Svrin 
nnd Egi^pt , nnd, according to one account, 
a body of tlicm found their waj to Babvlon 
Buniig their nscendciicv, other bovhes of Gauls 
followed tlnm into Asia Tin ir progress was 
at length checked hi the arms of tho kings of 
Pergannim Euim lies fought against them with 
various fortune , hut Attains 1 gamed a com 
plcte victoi-v ovcrthcni (ii c 2 0), and compelled 
them to settle down within the limits of the 
connln thenceforth called Galntin, nnd also, 
on account of the ini\lnrc of Greeks with the 
Celtic mhnlntaiits, which sptcdilj look place, 
Gmeto Coilntia inid Gallograccia The people 
of G ilntin ndojitc d to n great extent Greek 
habits and iiiannor&, but preserved llioir own 
language wliuh is spoken of as lesembling 
that of tlio Trev in, and some features of their 
national religion, r n tlioir usseinhhcs m tlio 
sacred oik grove Tlio\ ictainod also their 
jxihticol divisions and forms of government 
Tliej consisted of tlnoo groat coniinumties or 
cantons, the Tohstohogi, the Trocini, and tho 
Tectosages, enth subdivided into four pvrts, 
called hj the Greeks rtTpapxto-i ^t the head 
01 each of those twelve Tetmrelncs was a chief, 
or Tetrarch, who appointed the chief inngistrnto 
(SihaiTTfis), and the eomniaiidei of tho armj 
(oTpaToiJ)eAo{),and t ' • 

crTpoToipvXaKfs) T1 
had the general gov 

their power was checked bj an assistant senate 
of 300, who met 111 a place called nniiionotum 
J c tlio ou7 groi c, and bad junsdiction m all 
capital cnP(s ('^frnb p m,, Diet of Ant art 
Pagni) Tins form of government bad a na 
tural tendonev to monarch} , according as eitlior 
of the twelve tetrarolis became more powerful 
than the rest, espotmll} under the protection 
of llie Romans, to whom Galatia became Mr 
lualU subject ns the t< suit of tlio campaign 
which the consul Cn ‘Manlius undertook against 
the Gauls, to punish them for tho assistance 
thej had given to Aiiliochns the Great (b c 189) 
At longtii one of the tetrai-chs, DnoTAUbR, was 
rewarded for his soiwiecs to the Romans in tho 
'Iithridatic war, bv the title of long, togetlier 
with 1 grant of Pontus and Armenia IMinoi , 
P T '’■ftor the deatli of Ins successor, Amjntas, 
Galatia was made b} Augustus a Roman pro 
Mnce (b c 27) It was soon after enlarged by 
the addition of Paplilagoniu ‘Under Constan 
tine it v\ns lestrictod to its old limits, and 
unelor Valens it was divided into two piovinces, 
Galatia Puma and Galatia Socuntla The 
'xiniitry w as beautiful and fei tile, being watered 
oy the rivers Haljs and Sanganus Its onl} 
important cities were, in the S‘\V‘ Pessinus, 
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tho capital of the Tohstohogi, m the centre 
AviCYIlv, the capital of the Tectosages, aud. m. 
tho NE Tvviuvt, tho capital of tho Troonu — 
Cicero speaks of the Galatians as bemg among 
tho best Boldicis levied in Asia {ail Att vi sf 
[For the liistory of theu (jliristiau churches 
see Diet of the Bible ] 

Galaxlus (roAcJfior), a small river in Boeotia, 
on winch stood a temple of Apollo Galaxies it 
derived its name from its milk} colour, winch 
was owing to the chalk} nature of the soil 
through vvliicli it flowed 
Galba, Bnlplclus, a patrician name 1 P , 
consul n c 211, defeated b} Hannibal in bis le 
treat fiom Romo in that year, a loss which was 
compensated by Capua falling into the bands of 
1 bo Romans Galba receiv cd Macedonia as his 
province, where he remained as proconsul till 
201 , and earned on the war against Pliilip In 
200 , be w as consul a second time, nnd agam 
obtained Macedonia as Ins province, but lie 
was unable to accomplish any thing of iinport- 
aiico against Pluliji, and was succeeded in the 
command m the following year by Villms 
Tnppuhis Ho was one of the ten commis 
hioncrs sent to Greece m 196, after the dc 
feat of Philip by Flamimnus, and was one of 
the nmbassadorh sent to Antiocbus in 193 
(Liv \xv 11, iwni 22-33, xxxv 18-16 , Polyb 
ix C, will 8) — 2 Ser , was praetor 151, and 
received Spam ns bis piovmcc His name 
18 infamous on account of his treaclieious 
murder of the Lusitaninns, wnth their wives 
and clnldron, who bad suirendored to him on 
tho proniisO of locoiving grants of land ‘V‘in 
atlius was one of the few Lusitnmans who 
escaped from the bloodv scone [\^nu vthus ] 
On liiB return to Rome m 119, ho was biougbt 
to trial on account of the massacre of the 
Lusitnniniis His conduct was denounced m 
the strongest tenns hv Cato, who was then 
eighU tivo years old, but ho was nevertheless 
acquitted Ho was consul 144 Cicero praises 
bis oratory in the highest terms (Appian, Hisji 
63-60, Pint Cat Maj 15, Nop Gat 3, Cic 
(Ic Or 1 10, 40) —3 Ser , great grandfather of 
llm cniporoi Galba, served under Caesar m the 
Gallic war, and was praetor m 64 After 
Cncsnr’s death ho scrv cd against Antony in the 
war of Mutiim —4 C , father of tlie emperor 
Galbn, was consul m a n 22 
Galba, Ser Snlplcius, Roman emperoi, from 
June, \n 03, to Januarv, a n 69 He was bom 
ncai TciTacmn, on the 24t]i of December, b c 3 
Both Augustub and Tiberius are said to have 
told him that one da} be would bo at the head 
of tho Roman world, from which wo must infer 
that he w ns a } oung man of more than ordinary 
talents (Tac Ann vi 20) Prom Ins patents 
he inhoiited gieat wealth He was invested 
with the curule oiTices before the legitimate 
age He w as praetor a d 20 , and consul 33 
Aflci his consulship ho had the government of 
Gaul, 39, whore ho cairiod on a successful war 
ugamst tho Geunnns, nnd restored disciplme 
among the tioops On the death of Caligula 
iiiiiu} of Ins friends urged him to seize the 
empiio, but ho preferred a private btntion 
Claudius entrusted ]iini,m45, with theadminis 
tration of Afiica, winch ho governed with 
wisdom and integrity In tho reign of Nero ho 
lived foi sevornl years m retirement, thiough 
fear of tho t}Tnnt’s suspicion , but in 61 Nero 
gave limi tlio government of Hispaina Tarra 
conensis, wboie lie remained for eight }ears 
In 68 Vmdox lebellod in Gaul About the 
same time Gnlbn was informed that Nero had 
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sent secret orders for Ins assassination He 
therefore resell ed to follow the e'rample of 
Vinde\ , bnt he did not assume the imperial 
title, and professed to act only as the legate of 



Ser Sulpicius Galba Roman Emperor A D CS-GO 
Obv head of emperor IMP SER GALBV A\G rev 
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the Eoman senate and people Shortly after 
wards Nero was murdeied, and Galba pro 
ceeded to Borne, where he was acl nowledged 
as emperoi But lus sei enty and ai mice made 
him unpopular, especially rvith the soldiers 
His poivers had also become enfeebled bj age, 
and he rv as under the sway of far ountes, who 
perpetrated many enormities in his name Per 
ceiving the rreakness of his government, he 
adopted Piso Licimanus as his successor But 
this only hastened his ruin Otho, who had 
hoped to be adopted b> Gnlba, formed a con 
spiracy among the soldiers, who mutinied si\ 
days after the adoption of Piso Gnlba rras 
murdered, and Otho rvas pioclaimcd empeior 
(Life by Suet and Pint , Tac Hist i 7-10, 
Dio Cass 1x111 22 ff ) 

Galenus, Claudius, commonly called Galen, 
the celebrated physician, r\ hose works hare liad 
a longei and more extensive influence on the 
different branches of medical science than those 
of any other individual either in ancient or 
modem times He rvas bom at Pergamum m 
A D 180 His father, Nicon, rvho was an aichi 
tect and geometncian, carefully supenntended 
his education In his seventeenth j em (146), 
his father, who had hitherto destined him to be 
a plulosopher, altered his intentions, and, m 
consequence of a dream, chose for him the 
profession of Medicine He at fiist studieu 
medicine in his natire city In his twentieth 
year (149), he lost his father, and about the 
same tune he went to Smyrna for the purpose 
of studying under Pelops the physician, 'and 
Albinus the Platonic philosopher He after- 
wards studied at Corinth and Alexandna He 
returned to Pergamum in his twenty ninth 
year (158), and was immediately appointed 
physician to the school of gladiators, an office 
winch he filled with great success In 164 he 
rvent to Borne for the fiist time Heie he 
stayed about four yeais, and grined great 
reputation from his skill in anatomy and 
medicine He returned to Pergamum in 168, 
but had scarcely settled there, vhen he re 
ceived a sununons from the emperors M 
Aurelius and L Verus to attend them at 
Aqnileia in Venetia From Aquileia Galen 
followed M Aurelius to Borne in 170 IVIien 
the emperor again set out, to conduct the unr 
on the Danube, Galen with difficulty obtained 
permission to be left belund at Borne, alleging 
that such was the will of Aesoiilapnis Before 
leavmg the citj the emperor committed to the 
medical care of Galen Ins son Commodus, who 
was then nine years of age Galen stayed ot 
Borne some years, during which tune he em 
Xiloyed himself in lecturmg, writing, and prac 
tismg, with groat success He subsequently 
returned to Pergamum, but vhether he again 
visited Borne is uncertam He is said to have 
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died m the year 200, at the ago of soventj, m 
the reign of Septimius Severus , but it is not 
improbable that he lived some years longer 
Galen vTote a gieat number of works on 
medical and philosoplncal subjects The 
works still extant under his name consist of 
eight! three treatises nclniowledged to be 
genuine , nineteen whose genuineness has been 
doubted , fortj fii o undoubtedly spurious , 
nineteen fragments , and fifteen commentanes- 
on different woiks of Hippocrates Galen 
attached himself exclusively to none of the 
medical sects into which the profession was 
divided, but chose from the tenets of each what 
he believed to be good and true, rtnd called 
those persons slaves who designated them 
solves ns followers of Hippocrates, Praxagoras^ 
or any other man The best edition ot his 
works IB by Kiihn, Lips 1821-1833, 20 vols 8vo 
Galepsus (raA7)i)/dy raA^vf'ios), a town m 
Macedonia, on the Toronaic gulf (Thuc iv 107) 
Galerius Maxinuanus [M vjoviiakus ] 
Galer^us Trachalus [TnACHALus] ' 
Galesus or Galaesut (Galeso), a river in the 
S of Italy, flows into the gulf of Tarentum 
(Liv XXV 11), through thq meadows where the 
sheep fed whose wool was so celebrated m 
antiquitj [dulce jtcllitis ovihiis Galaesi Jlu- 
men, Hor Od ii 6, 10 , cf Mart xii 63, 3) 
Galeus (rtiAeoj) — that is, ‘ the hzard kon of 
Apollo and Themisto, the daughter of tlie 
Hyperborean long Zabius In pmsiiaaice ot an 
oracle of the Dodonean Zeus, Galeus emigrated 
to Sicily, where he built a sanctuary to his 
father Apollo (Cic Dtv i 20 , Ael F H xii ' 
46 , Paus VI 2, 2 ) The Galeotae, a family ot 
Sicihan soothsayers, derived tlieir origm from 
him. The pnncipal seat of the Galeotae was 
the town of Hybla, which was hence called 
Galeotis or Galeatis The hzaid was a sacred 
animal of Apollo, and it is probable tbit the 
whole R*ory denotes an early estabhsliment of 
the worship of Apollo in Sicily 

Galgacus or Calgacus, the chief of the Cole 
donian tribes who fought wnth the Eomnns nt 
the Mens Gli vupius (Tac Aq? 20) 

Galdaea (PaAiAafa), the N most of the three 
dmsions of Palestine W of the Jordan Itlaj 
between the Jordan and the Mediterranean on 
the E and W , and the mountains of Hermon 
and Caimel on the N and S It was divided 
into Upper or N Galilee, and Lower or S 
Galilee (Strab p 760) It was very fertile 
and densely peopled, but its inhabitants 'Weie 
a mixed race of Jews, Syrians, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and others, and weie therefore despised 
by the Jews of Judaea [P vlaestim ] 

GaUnthias oi Galanthis (Ov Met ix 306), 
daughter ot Proetus ot Thebes and a friend of 
Alcmene ’V^^leu Alcmene was on the point w 
givmg birth to Heracles, and the Moerao and 
Hithyiae, at tlie request of Hera, were en 
denvounng to delay the birth, Galinthias 
suddenly rushed in w ith the false report that 
Alcmene had given birth to a son The hostile 
goddesses were so surprised nt tins information 
that they withdrew their hands Thus the charm 
was bioken, and Alcmene was enabled to give 
birth to Heracles The deluded goddes^s 
avenged the deception practised upon them by 
metamorphosing Galinthias into a weasel or 
a cat (yaA.i}) Hecate, however, took pity upon 
her, and made her her attendant, and Heracles 
afterwards erected n sanctuary to her Au 
Thebes it was customary nt tlie festival ot 
Heracles first to offer sacrifices to Galinthias. 
{Ov Met IX 284 , Ant Lib 29 ) 
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Galln 1 "SV ifo of Conslnntuis, son of tho cm j nml Mosfli \ (Moselle) , the Sc \lt)Ib (Scheldt ) , 
ptror ConstmtiusChloruB feliewns the mother tho S^(}UA^ v (Sente), vith its tributnrj tlir 
of GnlUis Gacsor [G^llus] — 2 Daughter Matjion v (Ifor/ie) ‘ in tlic centre tho Lioebis 

of tilt emperor Talentiiiian I , and second wife (Lo/rt), in tho thtGvnLspvt(Gnioiine),and 

of Tiioodosuis tlie Great — 3 G tr la Peaciblv. in tho S the Ehocam s These in er 

or Piinph Pl \c mu, ilaiuhtcr of Theodosius tho names dated from a time long before the Eo 
Groat bj No 2 Slio fell into tho hands of man icquaintaneo n itli Gaul TJie An ui ivns so 
Alanc, nhen ho toot Eoiue, An JIO, and called In tho Eoninns, mstead of its original 
At inlpbns, the Gothic hing, married her in j name Sauconna, nlnch cnnio again into use and 
Ilf *\ittr tho dcatli of Ataulphus she was still surrivos in the modern name 5no«e The 
ri stored to Hononus , and in 417 she n as mar counlrj nas celebrattd for its fertilitj m 
nod to Constantins, to vrhom she boro the auciout times, and possessed a mimerous and 
emperor Valentimnu III During the iniiiontj ivarliKo population — The Greeks, at a von 
of tho litlir she goiemed the M o-tcru Empire oarh period, became acquainted ivith the S 
She died about 4o0 coast of Gaul, n here tliei founded, m b c fiOO, 

Gallnecia, tlir enuntn of the Gnllaeoi (KoX the important tomi of Mabsiliv, nliich in its 
AoTaoO, in the N of Spun, beta oen tho Vstnros turn founded hcioral colonies, and exeicised a 
and tin Dunns a is in i irhor tunes included kind of supremacy o\or the neighbouring dis 
in Lusitinia Gallnitia ans soniotimes used tricts Tlio Eomans did not attempt to make 
in a mder sense to include the countrj of the nnv conquests in Transalpine Gaul till tliej" had 
Asturos and the Caiitabri It produced tin finallj conquered, not onh Africa, but Greece 
(csjv>cial!v the coimtre of tho Artahn, cf Css ' and a groat part of Westoni Asia In n c 164 
FiTLiimi sj, gold, ann a proeioiis stone tailed , Q Opimins xrent to aid the Hlassiliots and 
ijemt in Galta ca Itsinhnbitnnts ivorc among I subdued flicir enemies tlu Liguros In n c 125 
the most nnenihsed in Spam Tliej were the consul JI Puh ms riaceus commenced tho 
defeated hy D Bru u- eoiisul n C 138, u ho j subjugation of tho Snlhnii in the S of Gaul 
oht lined in coiiseqiiL lice flic suniamc of Gal ‘In the next throe a ears (124-122) tho Salluni 
Isocus (blrah jip 117,152 155; aero complotch Btilidiud h\ Seshus Calvinns, 

Galllft (h KfA“nn;, rc\ar!a), ivas used before j and Aquae Scxtiac ( lij-l uas founded in tlicir 
the time of Julne Caesar to indicate all tlio[countn, as a fortress (eastcllum oi tppovpd, 
hnd inhabited In the Galli or Ccltao, and con S(rab p 180, Veil Pat i 16, in Ln Ep 01 it 
E' quiiitli ineludisl not onlv the later Gaul and j IS erronoouKh called a colonv) In 121 the 
the N of It iK, but a part of Spam, the greater ' Allohroges uoro defeated bv the proconsul 
part of Geniiain the British isles, and other ! Doiuitius AlienobarbuB , and m tho same year 
countni s Tho oarh historv of the Celtic race, j Q Fabms Mnsimus gamed a great \ ictorv o\ or 
and their various settlements 111 difff rent parts the united forces of the Allohrogos and Ar 
cf Europe, are ri lat.sl under CriTir — J verm, at the confluence of the Isain and tin 
1 Gallia, also cill<d Gnllla Transalplna j Ehono The b of Gaul uas now made e 
(I arr If Jf i 7, ‘‘1 or Gallia Ulterior (p vrtp Bonmn proMiieo (Caos B G i 16} , and in 11£ 
or t'-fp Tai ’W-fb-y KrAriia^, Strab tvas founded tho colony of Narbo Martins (A’‘n> 
p 173, roAa-ci TpaicraXrtioi, Pohh n 16), to bonne), which v as tin chief town of tho pio 
ai'-tiiigiiish it from Gallia Cisalpma or the N viiico (Cie Brut 43, 100 Veil Pat i 15) In 
ofital. Gallia Bracenta and Gallia Comata Caesar’a Cominentancs the Boman iiro\mco is 
art also usid m contradistinction to Gallia called Hiniplj Protunein, m contradistinction to 
Togatii or tin N of Itnlv hut these names are tho rent of tho connfiy hence comes the 
not identical with the whole of Gallia Trans modern name of Pioti nee It was bounded on 
alpmii GnJhn Bract ata was the part of the tho E bj tin Alps, on the N bj the bend of 
countrv first Mihilu d hi tho Eomans, the later the Ehone fiom the Lake of Goneia to Vienne, 
p’ronnein, and was so called because the on tho V b; tho Upper Garonne and the 
inhnhilaiils wore brntcne or trow pern Galha CovcnncB, on tlio S hj the sea and tho Eastern 
Cornnta was the n inamder of tho country, Pinnees Tlic rest of tho countrj was sub 
excluding Gallia Bnccata, and denied its dvicd bi Caesar after a struggle of soicral 
name from the' iiihahit Hits wearing their hair icars (68-50) At this time Gaul was divided 
long The Eomans wi r' acquainted watli onlj into three parts, Aqtntama, Ccliica, and BeJ 
a rmnli portion of Iratisnli'iiie Gaul till tho jnen, accoraing to tho three diflerent races be 
tuiie-of Caesar In the time of Augustus it was winch it was inhabited Tho Aqmtoni dwelt 
hounded on the b 1A the Pirenccs and Iho ' in tho SW botweeu the PjTcnecs and the 
Mediterraiioun , on the E hi tho nier Varus Gnrumna, tho Celtao, or Galli proper, m the 
and the \Ips, which separated it from Itali, , centre and W , between the Gnrumna and tho 
and hi till riier Ehiin , which sojiarated it bequnna and tho Mntrona , and tho Bclgao iii 
from (Terinnni on tho ^ hv tho German i the NE between tho two last montioned rivers 
Ocean and tin English Clianiiel , and on the | and tho Ehme Tho different tribes inhabiting 
V' by tho Atlantic thus including not onljr Aquitama and Bclgica aro given elsewhere 
tho whole of Franco and Belgium, hut a part of [Aquitinu BiLf, if] Tho most important 
Eolhiiid, a great part of Swatzerland, and all tribes of the Coltncoi Galli were 1 Betweenthe 
the proiiiices of Girmani W of the Elune Sequantt and the Ltgcr tho Artiioricac ciut 
Till gn all r part of this coiintrv is a plain, well tales, under which name were included seiornl 
watered hj mimerous riiers Tho principal tribes dwelling on tho coast between tho mouths 
mountains were lions Clnr^^l or Gehenna of these two in oib [Abmorica], tho Aulfkci, 
m the S , tho range of lions Juiti in tho E , dwelling inoio inland, tho Nawnfies, A.vde 
R oparating the Scquani and tho Hcliotii, and c viior Ander, on tho banlcs of tho Liger , E of 
lions! osFOLP or Vooebls, a continuation of them the CAnsuTrs , and on the Soquana, the 
the Tura Tho chief forest was the Silia PABiHir, Sf nones, and T iucasses — 2 Between 
niENM, < xtendmg from the Ehtiio and tho \ the Liqcr attd the Garitmna on tho coast tho 
Troiiri as far as the ''cheldt Tho principal PicTOvi b and Santoses, inland tho Tubontis, 
"Ere m tho E and N, tho Eirrsts probabli on both sides of tho Ligor, the 
(Ifrtiiie), with itb tributaries tho Moei (Maas) Bituiuolb Cum, Leiioi ices, Petbocobu, and 
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C\i)UBCi, E of these, m the mountains of turc and philosophj nero cultivated vnth 
Gehenna, the pou erful Abveiim (in the modem success On the dissolution of the Eonian 
Auvergne), and S of them the Eutevi — 3 On empire, Gaul, like the other Eoman provmces, 
the nil one and in the surrounding countri/ was overrun hv barhanans and the greater 
between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, the part of it finallv became subject to the Franci 
VoLCAE , between the Rhone and the Alps, or Franks, under their king Clovis, aJ) 190 — 
the Salves or Salluatt , N of them the 2 Gallia CiBalpinn, also called G Citerior 
Caa ARES , betAieen the Rhone, the Isarn, and and G Togata, a Roman province m the N of 
the Alps, the Allodroges , and further 1C the Italv, was bounded on the W by Liguna and 
Aedli, Sequam, and Hela etu, three of the and Gallia ICarbonensis (from which it w-as 
most powerful people in all Gaul —Augustus separated by the Aljis), on the N by Ehaetia 
divided Gaul into foui proAinces 1 Crallta and Koncum, on the E by the Adriatic and 
Narhonensis, the same as the old Provincia, Teuetia (from which it Avas separated bv the 
under a proconsul 2 G iquitamca-, which ‘ Athesis), and on the S by Etruria and Umbna 
extended from the Pvrenees to the Lmer 3 G (from Aihicli it was separated by the nver 
Lugdunrnsis, tho country betiAcen the Eiger, Rubico) ItwasdiAided by the Po into Gallia 
the Sequana, and the Aiai, so called from the Transpadaua, also called Italia Transpadana, 
colony of Lugduiium (Lgoii), founded by ilu j in the 2C , and Gallia Cispadaua m the S 
natius PlancuB 4 G Belgica, the country j The greater part of the country is a Vast plain, 
between the Sequana, the Arar, and the Rhine drained bv the Papls (Po) and its affluents, 
These tlireo last named, conquests of Julius { and has nlwavs been one of the most fertile 
Caesar, Avere (in distinction to G Norbonensis) I countries of Europe It ivas onginallv m 
called Tres Galliae (Li\ Eji 131, Plin ia habited by Lignnaiis, Umbrians, Etruscans, 
105), theA were imperial piovinces and each and otlier races , but its fcrtilitv attracted the 
was administered by a legatus of the emperor ' Gauls, who at different periods crossed the 
Shortly aftenvards tlie iiortion of Btlgica Alp: and settled in the comitn , after expeUing 
bordering on the Rhine, and mhabited by , the original inhabitants IVe hay e mention of 
German tribes, was subdiy ided into two new | five distinct immigrations of Gauls into the 2C 
provinces, called Germania Bnma and Sc of Italy The first was m the reign of Tar 
cunda, or Gcimania Sttjicnor and Inferior ' qmnius Pnsens, and is said tohaye been led by 
[Geralakli ] At a later time the proy mces of , Bellm esns, yvho settled yvith his followers in 
Gaul yvere still further subdivided, till at the conntrv of the Insubres, and built Milan 
length, undei the emperor Gratian, thev The second consisted of the Ccnomoni, who 
reached the number of seieiiteen The settled in the neighbourhood of Brixia and 
difference of adnuuistration m the old pro- Verona. Tlic third of the Salluvii, who pressed 
Vince of G Naibonensis, and in the ‘ three , forward as far ns the Ticinns llie fourth of 
Gauls’ was much greater than the sax>er- 1 the Bon and Lingonts, yvho crossed the Po, and 
ficiol distinction of senatorial and impcnal ' took possession of the country as far as the 
government The soutlieni province was Apennines, driving out the Etruscans and 
completely Eonianised, and Roman colonies Umbnans The fifth immigration was the 
took the place of old cantons Important most important, consisting of the Avatliko race 
towns of a purely Eomaii character were thus of the Senonts, who invaded Italy in immense 
established Besides Isarbo, these were es numbers, under the command of Brennus, and 
I>ecinlly Arelate (Ailes), with commerce from ' took Rome in n c 890 Part of them subse 
the mouth of the Rhone , Eoriim Join {Frfjiis) qucntlv recrossed the Alps and returned home , 
the station of the fleet , Baeterrae (Bfzicrs), but a great number of them remained m the 
Arausio (Oiange), and Iseniausus {Kismes) of Italy , and were for more than a century 
other burgess communities were added after a source of terror to tlie Romans After tlie 
wards hence the Latin language early took first Punic war the Romans resolved to make 
root and the distinction began, which still a vigorous effort to subdue their dangerous 
exists, between the countries of Langued’oe and ' neighbours In the course of four years 
Longue d’oil On the other hand, m the ’ (225-222) the whole country was conquered, 
three more northern provinces the Celtic i and the Latin colonies Cremona and Placentia 
cantonal organisation remained [Pict of Aiit were founded in 213 to retain the hold upon it 
art PagitsJ, and therefore the old tribal Tlie mhabitants, however, did not bear the yoke 
influence lasted, and those districts became patiently, and it was not till after the final 
more slowly and less completely Eomamsed defeat of the Bon in 191 tliat the country 
Tlie only towm in these piovinces which was became submissive to the Romans Roman 
founded as a colony ui an early penod of the colonies, Bononia (189) and Parma and 
conquest, and did not grow out of a canton, was Mutma (183), were now founded, and other 
Lugdnnum, Avhich eventually took the pre towns ggew up with the prolongation of the Via 
cedence of all Gallic towns until the end of the Flaminin (under the nftme of Via Aemilia) to 
third century, when Trevin (Trcics) became Placentia Bv Sulla it was erected mtc a 
the capital of Gaul And the pohev of Eoman province under a proconsul in n c 81 
Augustus allowed to the three provinces the In 49 the ciuias, which since the Social war 
right of assembling at Lugdununi a diet of had belonged to G Cispadana, was extended to 
representatives from sLxty four Cantona, which G Transpadana After 42 , how ever, it reckoned 
not only consohdated the nation in religious as part of Italy, and Augustus constituted G 
matters but also had political functions for Cispadana the eighth, and G Transpadana the 
considering and presenting to Rome their eleventh, region — The most important tribes 
complaints oi desires The rhetoricians and were in Gallia Transpadana, m the direction 
poets of Gaul, first m the towns of the old of "W to E , the Taurim, Salassi, Libici, 
provmce and at Lugdnnum, but afterwards m Insubres, Cexomam, in G Cispadana, m tlie 
others also, occupy a distinguished place in the same direction, the Bon, Lingontes, Senoa'ES 
later history of Roman hteratnie and Burdi Gallienus, with his full name, P LiciNrts 
^ G ALA, R \RBO, Lugdunum, AuGusTODtTsi Ai, and VALERiAtros Egn \tius GaliAenus, Roman em 
other towns, possessed schools, m which htera- peror, aji 260-263 He succeeded his father 
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Valcnan, iv]icn the latter u ns tahcn prisoner hj 
the Persians m 200, but he hail jiioMoiish 
reitmed in conjunction with him from 2'>’J 
GaTlietms was indolent, profligate, and indif 
ferent to the public ^lelfnrc , and his rtign was 
one of the most ignoble and disastrous in the 
Instorv of Pome The barbarians ravaged the 
fairest portion of the empire, and tho inhabi 
tnutsvvcre swept nwav bv one of tho most 
friglitful plagues recorded m Justorv Tine 
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pestilence followed a long protracb d famine 
vMitn it was at its griaUsl hciglit, 6000 sick 
arc said to have ptrishtd dailv at Romo, and, 
after the scourge had jinsscd awaj, it vvas 
found that tlio inhabitants of Alexandria vvtrt 
diminished hr nearlj tvvo thirds The over 
throw of tin* empiri was averted mninlv hj 
able oflicers, who sjinuig up in everj dis 
trat, and asserted the digtnlv of independent 
nnnees The anni' s lev lod hj tin so usurpers, 
who artcommoiih distiiipiiished ns T1 c Thirhj 
Tijrnnft, in maiij cn^es protected tin empire 
from exteniul dangers bv arnsMiig Ihr pro 
gri sR of the invadi rs, and n stored oiib r in the 
provTUces which thtj govenud Gnllitmis was 
at length flam bv his own sohlicrs in 20^!, while 
bt sieging Milan, in vvhich the usurper Aureolus 
had taken refuge (Trebell Poll GaUicnus, 
Zos I 87 (L) 

Gallinarlo 1 {Gahtiam), an island ofi the 
coast of Lignnn, celebrited for its number of 
hens , whom e its name —2 Silva, a forest of 
pine trees rear Cumae in Campania (Cic 
lam ix 23 ,7nv iii 307, Ptrab p 2t3) 
Galllo, JiinlUE 1 A Roman rhetorician, 
and a fnend of M ,t\rmienB Seneca, tin rheto 
nemn, whose son he adopt'd ((^uint iii 3, 
21 , lac Dial 20) He was put to death bj 
Afro In earl) life ho had bun a friend of 
0\iiMI2x Toni IV 11) — 2 Son of the rhelon 
cian M Annaeufi Seneca, and an elder brother 
of the philosojihcr S^nfcn, was adopted bv 
Mo 1 After his consulship he beenme, in vj) 
52, proconsul of Achain He is spoken of with 
great affection bj Seneca and bj Statius (who 
callb him ffa/eij) , lieMimvcd Seneca, but put 
an end to Ins own life soon aftenvards in Of 
(l)io CasK lx 36,1x11 26, ‘'in JZp 101, Slat 
Sift' II 7, 82, Tac Ann rv 73) 

Q Galllns, was a candidate for the inactor 
ship iri 11 c Of, and was accused of amintus or 
bnberv bv M Cahdius He was defended on 
that occasion bj Cicero in an oration of which 
a few fragments have come down to us He 
waspraftor nrhaiiiiB n c 03, and presided at 
the trml of C ComehnB (Vnl Max v in 10) — 
He left two boiiB, Q GalllUS, who wan praetor 
into and was put to death bj tin triumvirs, 
and M Qalhus, who is mentioned as one of 
Antonv s juirtisang m 18 (Suet Autf 27) 
Gallograccla [G vr ati v ] 

Gallonlus, a public cricr at Romo, probablj 
contemporarj with the vouiigor Scipio, whoso 
wealth and gluttonj passed into the proverb 
to live like GulloniuB’ (Cie Dc Ftn ii 8, 


21, pro Q It inf 80, 01) He was satirised by 
Lucilmsand bv Horace {Saf ii 2, 40) 

Gallus, AelitlS 1 A. jimst, contemporary 
with Ciccro and Varro, though probablj rather 
older than either He was the author of a 
treatise, Dc Yerhomm, quae ad Jus Ctttle 
\j)crtnunt, Signtficaitonc, which is frequently 
I cited hv the grammariauB (Gell xvi 5, 
Alacroh vi 8, lo) — 2 Vn intimate fnend of tho 
geogiapher Strabo, was prefect of Egypt in 
the reign of Augustus In ii c 24 he invaded 
Arabia, but was misled bj a tieacheious guido 
and wandered for ncarlv six months to a jioint 
from vvhich he was able to return in sixty days 
His nrmv had suffered dreadfullj from the heat 
and want of water, and he was obliged to re- 
treat with great loss (Strnb p 780 , Dio Cass 
hii 20 , cf Hor Od i 29) 

Gallus, L Anicius, praetor n c 1G8, con- 
ducted tlio war against Gentius, king of tho 
IlIvTiiuis whom he compelled to submit to the 
Romans (Liv xhv 30, xlv 43) 

' Gallus, C AquiUIns, a distinguished Roman 
jurist was n pupil of Q Mticius Scaevoln, and 
the inEtructor of Sen Sulpicius Ho was 
' praetor along with Ciccro, Ji c 00 He is often 
' cited bv jnnsts in the Digest, hut there is no 
I direct extract from Ins own works in the Digest 
(Cic pro Care 27, 77 ) 

Gallus Ealoninus, L Aslnlus 1 Son of C 
Asiuius Polbo, wnH consul n c 8 He was 
Imtrd bv Tibcnus, beavusc ho had married 
\ ipsauio, the former wife of Tiberius In A P 
' 1,0, Tibenus got tho senate to sentence him to 
death, and lepthim imprisoned fortlircc years, 
I on the most scanfv snpplv of food He died in 
1 prison of stanatioii, but wlietliorhis death was 
leoinpulsorj or voluntary is unknown Gallos 
I wrote a work, cntMoiXJSeComqmraitoneTairts 
j oc CiccTCmis, which was unfavourable to the 
I latter, and against winch the emperor Claudius 
I wrote his (Icfcnce of Cicero (Tac Ann vi 
{29, Suet Claud 41 Gell xvii 1) — 2 Son of 
the preceding, half brother of Drusus, the son 
of libcnns He foniitd a conspiracy against 
Claudius and was exiled (Suet Claud 13, 
Dio Cass lx 27 ) 

Gallus, L CaninluB, was tribune of theplebs, 
[pc 6u, when he supported Ponipoj During 
j the Civil war he appears to have lemaincd 
{neutral Ho died in 44 (Cic ad Ati xv 13. 
I XVI 14, Dio Cass ixxix 10, Val Max iv 2,0) 

Gallus, CestluB, governor of Sjna [legalus 
A p 04, 06), under whom tho Jews broke out into 
the rebellion which ended m tlio destruction of 
their citv and temple by Titus (Tac Hist v 10) 
j Gallus, Constantius, boh of Julius Constan- 
tins and Galln, grandson of Constantins Clilorns, 
I nephew of ConstnntniG the Great, and elder 
(brother, bv a different mother, of Julian the 
j Ajiostatc In A D 851 ho was named Caesar 
J bv Constantius II, and was left in tlie com 
{ mand of the East, where ho conducted hmiself 
with tho grcatcRt haughtiness and cruelty In 
864 liewciit to the IVest to meet Constantins at 
I Milan, hut was arrested atPetovio in Pannonm, 

’ and Rent to'Pola in Istna, where ho was put to 
death 

Gallus C Cornelius, was born at Forum 
Jnhi (Truus) in Gaul, of poor parents, about 
p c (iC He went to Italy at an early age, and 
began Ins career as a poet when he was about 
tvvontv Ho had already attained considerable 
distinction at the tune of Caesar’s dealli, 44 , 
and upon the aiTiv ill of Ootav lan m Italy after 
I that event, Gallus joined Ins party, and soon 
' acquired gieat influence with him In 41 ho 
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■was one of the triumviri appointed by Octa 
•vian to distribute lands in the N of Italy 
among his i eterans, and on that occasion he 
afforded protection to tlie inhabitants of Man 
tna and to Virgil He afterwards accompanied 
Octanan to the battle of Actium, 31, and com 
manded a detacliment of the armj After the 
battle, GaUus was sent with the army to Egypt, 
m pursuit of Antony, and when Egypt nas 
made a Homan province, Octavian appointed 
GaUus the first prefect of the province He 
remained in Egvpt foi nearly four years , but 
he incurred at length the enmity of Octavian, 
though the exact nature of his offence is un- 
certain According to some accounts he spoke 
of the emperor m an offensive and insulting 
manner , he erected numerous statues of himself 
m Egypt, and had his own exploits inscribed on 
the pyramids The senate deprived him of his 
estates, and sent him mto exile , whereupon ha 
put an end to his hfe, b c 26 (Dio Cass h 9,17, 
23 , Suet Au^ 66 , Strab p 819 , Entrop vii 7 ) 
The intimate friendship existmg between Gal- 
lus and the most eminent men of the time, as 
Asmius Polho, Virgil, Varna, and Ovid, and the 
high praise they bestow upon him, prove that he 
was a man of great mtellectual powers and 
acquirements Ovid {Trist iv 10, 6) as 
signs to him the first place among the Homan 
elegiac poets IVe know that he wrote a col 
lection of elegies m four books, the principal 
subject of winch was his loi e of Lycons, whose 
real name was Cytheris (of Ov Tnst ii 4, 46, 
Am 111 9, 63, Propert iii 34,91, Verg Bel 
IX 10, X 1) But aU his productions have 
perished, for the four fragmentary poems 
attnbuted to GaUus (in 'Wemsdorf, Poet Lat 
Mm ) are undoubtedly forgenes 
Gallus, M Fadius, a fnend of Cicero, 
wrote a panegyric on Cato Hticensis (Cic ad 
Bam XXIV 2) Ciceio speaks also of a Q 
Fadius Gallus and a T Fadius Gallus, the 
latter of whom was his quaestor in B c 03 
(Cic ad Q F 1 4, ad Att in 23) 

Gallus, Sulpicius, a distinguished orator and 
man of learning, was praetor b c 169, and con 
6ul 166, whenhe fought against the Ligurians 
In 168 he served as tnbime of the soldiers 
under Aemihus Paulus m Macedonia, and dur 
mg this campaign predicted an eclipse of the 
moon (Cic JBrut 20, 78, de Off i 6, 19 , 
Liv xliu 2, 16, xlv 44 ) 

GaUus, Trebonianus, Homan emperor, a d 
251-254 His fuU name was C Vreius Tbebo 
viANUS Gallus He served under Deems m 
the campaign agamst the Goths, 251, and he is 
said to have contributed by his treachery to 
the disastrous issue of the battle, which proved 
fatal to Deems and his son Hetennms GaUus 
was thereupon elected emperor, and Hostiha^ 
nns, the surviving son of Deems, was nommated 
“’his coUeague He purchased a peace of the 
Goths by aUowing them to return their plunder, 
and promising them a fixed annual tnbute In 
263 the Goths again mvaded the Homan 
do min ions, but they were driven hack by Aemi 
bonus, whose troops proclaimed ffim emperor 
m Moesia Aemilianns thereupon marched into 
Italy, and Gallus was put to death by his own 
soldiers, togetiier with his son Volusianus 
The name of GaUus is associated with nothing 
but cowardice and dishonour In addition to 
tlie misery produced by the inroads of the 
barbarians during this reign, a deadly pesti 
lence broke out m 252, and contmued its ravages 
over every part of the empire for fifteen years 
(Zosun. L 23-28 , Zonar xu 20 ) 
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Gallus 1 A river m Bithynia, rising near 
Media, on the borders of Phrvgia, and falling 
into the Sangarius near Leucae (Strab p 543) 
— 2 A river iii Galntia, which also feU into the 
Sangarius, near Pessmus From it the priests 
of Cybele are said to haie obtained their name 
of GaUi (Ov Fast iv 364) < 

Gamelll (yafxdjMot Beol), that is, the di^ inities 
protecting and piesiding over inamage These 
divmities are usuaUy legnided as the piotec 
tors of marriage In Plutaich the names are 
Zens, Heia, Aphrodite, Peitho, and Artemis 
(Q P 2), in Pollux, Hera, Artemis, and the 
Fates At Troezen Athene Apaturia was thus 
regarded (Paus ii 53) 

Gandarae i(rai’55pa[), oi Gaudaridae, on 
Indian people tributaii to the Peisian kin^ in 
the Paiopomisus, ontheNW of the Punjab, 
between the iiveis Indus and Suastus Then 
country was called Gandarltis {ravdaptris) 
(Hdt in 91, vii 66 , Strab pp 607, 699 ) 

Gangarldae (TayyapiSai), an Indian people 
about the mouths of the Ganges 

Ganges (rdyyr/s Ganges 01 ffuwga), the great 
river of India, which it divided into the two 
parts named bv the ancients India intra Gangem 
(Hmdvstan) and India extia Gangem (Biir- 
mali, Cochin China, Siam, and the Malay 
Peninsula) It rises in the highest part of the 
Emodi Montes (Himalaya), and flows in a 
general SE direction till it falls by several 
mouths mto the head of the Gangeticus Sinus 
(Bay of Bengal) (Strab p 719) Like the 
Nile, it ov’erflows its banl>.s periodically, and 
these inundations rendei its valley the most 
fertile part of India The knowledge of the 
ancients lespecting it was veiy imperfect, and 
they giveveiy vaiious accounts of its souice, 
its size, and the number of its mouths The 
breadth which Diodorus assigns to it in tlie 
lower part of its comse, thnty two stadia, or 
about three miles, is perfectly coriect (Diod 
XVII 93) The followmg livers are mentioned 
as its tributaries Camas, Jomanes or Diamu 
nas, SarabuB, Condochates, Oedanes, Cosoagus 
or Cossoanus, Erannoboas, Sonus or Soas, Sit 
tocestis, SolomatiB, Sambus, Magon, Agoranis, 
Omalis, Commenases, Cacuthis, Andomatis, 
Amystis, Oxymagis, and Errhenysis (Arrian, 
Ind 4) — The name Gauga (rdyyy)) is applied 
to a city m the iiitenoi of India, on the Ganges, 
where it makes it great bend to the E , perhaps 
Allahabad (Strab I c ) 

Gangra (rdyypa Kankan), aftervyords called 
Germauicopolis, a city of IPaplilagoma, near 
the confines of Galatia, was originally a fortress, 
in the time of Inng Deiotarus, a loyal residence 
In B c 7 it was added to Galntia (Strab p 662 ) 

Ganos (rdvor), a fortress in Tlirace, on the 
Propontis (Xen Anab vii 6, 81) 

Ganymedes (raivjxySys), sou of Tros and 
Calhrrhoe, and brother of Ilus and Assaracus, 
was the most beautiful of all mortals, and w as 
earned off by the gods that he might fill the 
cup of Zeus, and liv e among the eternal gods 
(H V 265, XX 282, ApoUod iii 12) This is 
the Homeric account , but other traditions give 
different details Some call him son of Laome 
don, others son of Ilus, and others again of 
Erichthonius oi Assaracus (Eur Tro 822 , 
Tzetz Lye 34 , Hvg Fab 224, 271 ) The 
manner also in which he was carried away from 
the earth is differentlv desenbed , for while 
Homer mentions the gods in general, later 
w nters state that he w as carried off by the eagle 
of Zeus (Verg Aen v 1 253 , Hor Od iv 4,2, 
ApoUod I c), and this is dev eloped mto the 
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account that Zens himself m the fonn of nn 
ea"le was the robber (Ov 
Dionns 280) There rs, fruthei, no agree 
ment as to the place where theerent occurred. 
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E) Tlroy were nrentioned by Herodotus as 
an nnwarlike peopie, he places them nineteen 
days' ]ounioy from Aethiopia and the shores of 
the Indian Ocean, fifteen days’ journey from 
Ainmoinum, and thirty a-iys’ journey from 
Egr pt The Eomans obtained fresh knowledge 
of them by the e\pedition of Cornelius Balbus 
iiiBC 19 (Hdt l^ 174,188, Phn ^ 3C, Verg 
Aen M 79o) In Tacitus they are mentioned 
as ^hes of Tacfarinas {Atm n 28) 

Garganus Mens {Monte Gargano), a moun- 
tain and proraontoii in Apulia, on which were 
oak forests (Hor Od ii 9, 7, Ep n 1, 102) 
Gargara, -on, or -ns {Tapyapa, ov, -os Tap 
yapeis) 1 {Kaz Dagh) the S summit of 11 
Ida, in the Troad (If mii 18, Strab p 583) — 
2 A city at the foot of M Ida, on the shore of 
the Gulf of Adramj ttium, between Assus and 
Antnndrus, said to hare been founded origi- 
nally on the summit of the mountain by the 
iLcleges, afterwards colonised from Miletus, 
I and removed to the low er site on account of the 
I inclemency of its situation on the mountain 
Its neighbouihood w as rich in com (btrab pp 
(,06,618, Veig Geojg i 103) 

GargettUS {rapynrrds rapyijTTioy), a demus 
111 Attica, belonging to the tribe Aegeis, on the 
KW slope of Mt Hymettus , the birthplace of 
I the philosopher Epicurus 

I Garites, a people m Aquitania.jieighbours of 
the Ausci, m the modern Comtd dc Gauve 

, , X 1 ^ 1 mi t r ' (Cnes B G in 27) 

and some legends nieiitioiied Crete (Pint Beng j Garsauria, or -itis {Tapcraovpla, or -iTiy), a 
1 p GIG;, though later wiiteis usnullyr represent I Cappadocia, on tie borders of 
bun as earned off from Mount Ida (>npf«s ab . jts chief town was 

Jd«, Hot Od in 20, lo) The early mgend ! (Strab p C68) 

simply states that GauMiiodes was earned off ■ (jaruli, n people of Liguria in the Apennines 



that he might he the cup hearer of Zeus, in 
winch office he wnscoucentd to have sutccedtd 
Hebe {II \s 28-1 , Pmd 01 m 105) , but later 
wnters describe him us the boloi ed and fav ourite 



CaniniedCH (ZannonI Cal I! Finn i scrlol \ol II 
ta.v 1(11 ) 

of Zeus, without nllnsion to his office Zeus 
compensated the father for hm loss by a parr of 
du mo horses Astronomers ha\ c placed Gany- 
medes among the stai s under the name of Aqua 
nils (ben ad Acn i 28) The Eoninns called 
him by a con apt form of his name, Catanritus 
On rase paintings Zeus in Ins own shape is 
usually reprosLiited as pur suing Gany niedes, but 
in suilptme the eagle carrying off Ganyinedes 
18 a far ounte subject (cf Plm x\kiv 70) others 
represent Ganyinedes in Phiygian cap fondling 
tile eagle or giiiiig him dunk fioni a bowl 
uarama [Gaiiamintes ] 

Garamantes (rapdfraares), Ibo S most people 
Known to the arici.nts in H Africa, dwelt far S 
01 tlie Great StTtis lu the region called Pliazania 
{ezsan), "heio tin y Iwd a capital cityjaulma 
irapajia Mon? "on/, hit 25° "i N , long 11° 10' 


Garumna {Garontie), one of the chief rivers 
of Gbiul, rises in the Pyrenees, flows NV? through 
Aqurtama, and , form's an estuary below Burdi 
gala (Bordeaux) (Stiab p 190, TibuU i 7,11) 
Garumni, a people in Aquitania on the Ga- 
mmna 

Gatheao (PaSeai), a town in Arcadia on the 
Gathoatas, a ri% er w Inch flow s into the AlphCus, 
WSW of Megnlojiohs (Pans viii 34) 
Gauganiela (ra Tavydgrjha harttichs), a 
villago in the distnct of Atuna in Assyria, the 
scene of the last and decisne battle between 
Alexander and Darius Codomaniius, n o 831, 
comnionh called the battle of Aiuiela 
G aulanitis (ranAai'iTiy Janfan), adistnct in 
the N of Palestine, on the B side of the Lake 
of Tibcrms, as far S as the rirer Hioromax, 
named from the torvn of Golan {TavKava) 
Gaulos (raO\os PauAfrijs Gozo), an island 
and a innincipmm nr the Sicilian sea near 
Mtbte {Malta) (Phn in 92) 

Gaureleon, Gaurion [AMmos] 

Gaurus Mons, Ganranus or -ni M {Monte 
Ga?tro),a rolcanic range of mountains in Cnm- 
panm, between Cumae and Neapolis, in the 
neighbourhood of Puteoh, noted for good rvmo, 
and memorable for the defeat of the Sammtes 
ba M Valerius Conus n c 818 (Li\ vii 32) 
Gaza {rd(,a) 1 (Ghnzzoh), the last city on 

the SW frontier of Palestine, and the key of 
the country on the side of Egypt, stood on an 
eminence about two miles fioni the sea, and was, 
from tire very earliest times of aTlncli wo baa o 
any record, strongly fortified It avas one of 
thefiae cities of the Philistines, and, though 
taken from them more than once by' the Jeavs, 
avas each tune recoaered It avas taken by 
Ca'Tus the Great, and remained in the hands of 
_ the Persians till the tune of Alexander, who 
1 only gamed possession of it after an obstinate 
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defence of several nioutlis (Arnnn, An ii 27 , 
Polyb XVI 40) InBC 316, it fell into the power 
of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, as the result of his 
victory over Demetrius before the city, and was 
destroyed bj him But it again recovered, and 
was possessed alternately by the kings of Syria 
and Egynt, during their prolonged wais, and 
afterwards by the Asmoiiaean princes of Judaea, 
one of whom, Alexander Jannaeus, again de 
strojedit, Bc 9G It was rebuilt by Gabmius , 
given by Augustus to Herod the Great, and, 
after Herod’s death, united to the Roman jiro 
Vince of Syria (Jos Ant xv 7, 8, xvii 11,4) 
In A D G5, it was again destroved in an insur 
rection of its Jewisli inhabitants , but it re 
covered once more, and remained a flourishing 
city till it fell into the hands of the Arabs in 
A D 634 It was made a Roman colony fW ad 
dmgton, 1904), but at wliat period is uncertain 
In addition to its importance as a military post, 
it possessed an extensive commerce, carried on 
through its port, Majuma, or Const w.tia — 
2 (Ghaz), a city in the Persian pronnce of 
Sogdiana, between ^exandna and C 3 Tropolis , 
one of the seven eities which rebelled against 
Alexander in b c 328 (Arrian, An iv 2) 

Gazaoa {Td^cuca Tahreez), a city in the N of 
Media Atropatene, equidistant from Artaxata 
and Ecbatana, was a summer residence of the 
kmgs of Media (Strab p 523) 

Gazelon al FaSiAiii'), r town E of 

the Halj s, on the bordevs of Pontus and Paphla 
goma, prob Vezt7 Kupreu It was chief town 
of the district Gazelomtis (Strab pp 647, 653) 
Gaziflra (Tailovpa), in Pontus Golaticus, on 
the Ti\er Iris, below Amasia, once the residence 
of the kings of Pontus (Strab p 547) 

Gebalene (re/3oAi;i^), the district of Arabia 
Petraea around the city of Petba 
G ehenna Mens [Cebenva ] 

Gedrosia (reSowcria, and raSpaicrla SB part 
of Belooclnstan), the furthest proi ince of the 
Persian empire on the SE , and a subdivision of 
Aeian i, was bounded on the W bj Carraania, 
on the N by Drangiana and Arachosia, on the 
E by the country about the lower course of the 
Indus, and on the S by the Indian Ocean It 
IB formed by a succession of sandy steppes, 
rising from the sea coast towards tlie table land 
of Ariann, and produced little besides aromatic 
shrubs The slip of land between the coast and 
the lowest mountain range is watered by several 
rivers , but ei en this district is for the most 
part only a series of salt marshes Gedrosia is 
knoivn in histon chieflj through the distress 
from want of water suffered by the armies of 
Cyrus and of Alexander (Arrian, Aw vi 24) The 
inhabitants were dii ided bj the Gieek writers 
mto two races, the Ichthyophagi on the sea 
coast, and the Gedrosi in the interior (Strab 
pp 720-728) Tlie lattei were a nomad people, 
whom even Alexander was onlj able to reduce 
to a temporary subjection The nholo country 
was dn ided into eight distncts Its chief cities 
were Rhambacia and Pura, or Parsis 
Gegania Gens, traced its origin to the mx tin 
cal Gyas, one of the companions of Aeneas It 
was transplanted to Rome on the destruction of 
Alba by Tulliis Hostihus, and enrolled among 
the Roman patiicians (Liv i 30) There ap 
pears to have been only one family in this gens, 
that of Macennus, to which belonged consuls 
m the years 492, 432, B c (Lix ii 84, iv 22) 
Gela (t] PeAo, Ion VlKt] VeKtfos, Geleiisis 
nr Terra Nnova, Rii ), a citv on the S const of 
Sitilj , on a small rivei (poetically exaggerated) 
of the same name {Fiinne di Terra Knoia), 
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founded by Rhodians from Lindos, and by 
Cretans, B c 090 (Hdt x ii 163 , Diod vni 25 , 
Strab p 272) It was originally called Lmdn 
(Thuc VI 4), and it is suggested xvith pioba- 
bility that Lindii was on the n est side of the 



Coin of Gela about 460 n C 

Otr man beaded bull (river god) rLXAi rce , horseman 
■with spear 

river, and that Gela was onginally an outpost 
on the east bank It soon obtamed great power 
and xvealth , and, in 682, it founded Agrigentum, 
xvhich became more powerful than the mother 
city Like the other cities of Sicily, it was 
subject to tyrants, of whom the most important 
were HiprocEATES, Gelo, and Hieeo Gelo 
transported half of its inhabitants to Syracuse , 
the place gradually fell into decay, and in the 
time of Augustus was no longer inhabited The 
poet Aeschylus died here — N of Gela were the 
celebrated Campt Gelvi, which produced rich 
crops of wheat (Verg Aeii in 701) 

Gelae [CadusuJ 

Gelanor (rsAdvoip), long of Argos, was ex 
polled by Daxaus 

Gelduba (Gellep, below Cologne), a fortified 
place of the Ubn on the Rhine in Lower Ger 
many (Tao Hist iv 25 , Phn xix 90) 

Gellla Gens, plebeian, xvas of Samnite origin, 
and afterwards settled at Rome There were 
two generals of this name in tlie Sanmite wars 
Gelhus Statius in the second Samnite war, who 
was defeated and taken pnsoner, b c 305, and 
Gelhus Bgnatius in the third Samnite war 
PEgnatius ] The chief family of the Gellii at 
Rome bore the name of Publicola 

Gelllas (r«AA(ar), a citizen of Agngentum m 
the fifth century B c celebrated for Ins wealth 
and his hospitahtj When Agngentum was 
taken bj the Carthaginians in 406, he set fire 
to the temple of Athene and penshed in the 
flames^ (Diod xiii 88-90 , Val Max ix 8 ) 

Gelllus 1 Cn , 'a contemporary of the 
Gracchi, the authoi of a history of Rome from 
the earliest epoch down to b c 145 at least. 
The XI ork is lost, but it is frequently quoted by 
later xvnters (Dionj s ii 31 , Macrob i 16, 21) 
— 2 AuI'UB, a Latin grammarian of good family, 
XX as probably a natixe of Rome He studied 
ihetoric under Ti Castncins and Sulpicius 
Apolhnaris, philosophj under Calxusius Taurus 
and Peregrmus Droteus, and enjoyed also the 
fiiendship and instructions of Faxonnus, 
Herodes Atticus, and Cornelius Pronto While 
yet a youth he was appointed by the praetor to 
act as an umpire in civil causes The precise 
dates of lus birth and death are imknoxx n , but 
he must have lix ed under Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, and M Aurelius, A D 117-180 He xxrote 
a work entitled Nodes Atticae, because it xxas 
composed in a countrj house near Athens, 
during the long nights of xvinter It is of great 
xalue for its citations from books xxliich haxe 
perished, and for its notices of persons and of 
manners and customs, being a sort of miscel 
lanj , containing numerous extracts from Greek 
and Roman xxritcrs, on a xonety of topics con- 
nected XX itli history, antiquities, philosophy, and 
philologj , mterspersed xxuth original remarlx: 



GELO 

tlio whole thrown together into twenty booha, j 

Tiithont any attempt at order or arrangement 

Tlie eighth booh is lost th° ^ception of 

the index Ed bj Hertz, Berl 1883 and 188G 
Gelo {feXui') 1 Son of Dinomenes, tyrant 
of Geln, and afterwards of Syracuse, was de 
sceiided from one of the most illustrious familiea 
in Gela He held the chief command of the 
cavalry in the sen ice of Hippooratea, tj^ant of 
Gela, shortly after whose death ho obtained 
the supreme power, n c 491 In 485 his aid 
was sought by the Gamon, or oligarchic party 
at Syracuse, n ho hod been driien out by the 
populace Gelo restored them, but used the 
opportunity to get possession of f^acuae 
From this tune he neglected Gela, and bent all 
his efforts to the aggrandisement of Syracuse, 
to which place he removed many of the in 
habitants of othei cities of Sicily, especially 
Camarma, Megara, and Hyblaea WHien the 
Greeks naked Ins aid against Xerxes, he offered 
"lliem a force of 30,000 men on condition that 
he should comninnd tlie allied army This 
they refused, fearing perhaps that he might try 
to master Greece ns ho had mastered Syracuse 
(Hdt vii 171) It may have been the case that 
the negotiations fell through because of the 
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Coin ot Ocio 

Olir head ol Gelo rtr 1 Ictory I a. blga svPAKOllOt 
riiONu: 

need of troops in Sicily herself , for m 480 the 
Carthagmians invaded Sicily with an army 
amountmg, it is said, to the number of 800,000 
men Gelo gained a briUiant victory over them 
at Hunera on the sarao day as the battle of 
SalamiB Gelo died m 478 of a dropsy, after 
reigning seven years at Syracuse, and was sue 
ceeded by his brother, Hxeko His subjects 
showed their sense of the dangers from n Inch 
ho saved them A splendid tomb was erected 
to lum by the Sywacusans at the public ev 
pense, and heroic honours uete decreed to his 
memory {Diod xi 20-38 , Pmd Pylh i 75 ) — 
2 Son of Hiero IL, king of SiTacuso, nho died 
before his father He recoiled the title of king 
in thejifotime of his father 
Geloni (reXaiaoI), a Scvthian people, who 
dwelt m Sannatia Asiatica, to the E of the 
nver Tanais {Don) They were said to have 
been of Greek origin, and tb have migrated 
from the shores of the Euvnio , but they inter 
mixed with the Scythians, -and lost all traces 
of their Hellenic race Theit chief city wos 
called Gelonus (reAwarfs) (Hdt iv 108, Ver 
Georg u HD , Hor Od ii 9, 28 ) 

GemlnuB {reg.7i>os), an astronomer, was 
Mtive of Rhodes, and flourished about B c 7/ 
Ho IS the author of an extant w ork, entitled 
Eicrayuyj) th ra i>att'6jueya, which is a dosenp 
tive treatise on elementary astronomy, w itli a 
preat d^l of historical allusion It is piiAtod 
ni tbe Uranologton of Petavius, Pans, 1080, 
ana in Halma’s edition of Ptolemy , Pans, 1810 
enimuB, Se^ilins 1 P , tw ico consul w ith 
Aurelius Cotta in the first Punic war— 
namely , in b c 232 and 248 In both vears lie 
carried on w ar against the Carthngmiaiis (Zoiiar 
viu 14 ) — 2 Cn , son of No 1, was consul 217 


wiUi C Flammius, m the second Punic w ar, 
and ravaged the coast of Afnca He fell in the 
battle of Cannae, 210 (Liv x\ii 81-49) — 3 M, 
also suniamed Pnlex, consul 202 with Tib 
Claudius Nero, obtained Etiiuia for his pro 
Vince (Liv xw i 23) - , ^ 

GemonTae (scnlae) or Gemonu (gradus), a 
flight of stops cut out of tbe Av entine, down 
vvhicli the bodies of criminals strangled in tbe 
prison were dragged by hooks, and afterw ards 
thrown into tho Tibei (Jiiv x 00, Tac Ann 
111 14, S^sf in 74) 

Genabum Ol Cenabum (Oilcans), a town in 
Gallia LugdunenBis, on tlie N bank of tbe 
Ligens, was the duet towm of the Caniutes , it 
w as plundered and burnt by Caesar, but subse 
queiitly rebuilt In later times it w as called 
Civitas Aurelianonim or Aurelianensis Urbs, 
whence its modern name (Cnes jS Q via 3 ) 
Genauru, a people in Vindebcia, the inhabit 
ants of the Alpine vnllev now called Talle di 
Kon, were subdued by Drusns (Hoi Od i\ 
14,10, Strab p 200) 

Genava (Gennv onsis Geneva), i\\& last town 
of the Allobroges on the fiontiers of the He] 
vein, was situated on the S bank of the Rhone, 
at the spot where tbe iivcr flowed out of tbe 
Lacus Lemannus (Cncs B G i &) Theie w as 
a budge here over the Rhone 
Geneslns, Josephus, lived about a d 940, 
and wrote in four books a liistoiy of the Byzan 
tine emperors from a n 810 to 880 Edited by 
Lncbmaiin, Bonn, 1634 
Geuetes (6 r«n)T7js), a locky point on the 
Euxme, close to Pr Insoniuni, where there was 
a teraplo of Zeus GeiiCtaeub (fetiab p 548 , 
Ap Eh 11 878, 1009 , Ynl Flacc v 148) 
Geuetiva, a Roman colonv founded in b c 44 
according to the directions of Jiilins Caesar, at 
Brso m tho Spanish province of Baetica, a 
little north of Jliiiida Its full title was Colouia 
Julia Gonetiva In Plinv (in 12) the words 
‘ Urso quae Genua nrbaiionim ’ are altered by 
some to ‘Genetiva nibanonmi’, bv others to 
‘ Genetiv a Ursaonum ’ The old name reappears 
m the modem town Ossaua The importance 
of Genetiva to historians is due to the fact that 
in 1870-1675 considerable fragments wore found 
nt Ossnna of the law for the legnlation of tbe 
colony, which throw much light on Roman 
colonial ndmiiiistration (OIL ii p 191 , 
Moiniiisen, Eyi/icm JSjng ii p 119) 

Genlta Hana (cf Manes, Mniiin), an ancient 
Italian deity who watched ov er both the birth 
and death of human beings Hei connexion 
with death and the imdorworld is indicated by 
the custom of saciificiiig dogs to her (Plut 
J? 62 , PIui \\i\ 58) 

Genitnx [TLxes] 

Genius, in its cailiest form a puiely Italian 
conception, to which tlieie was notliiiig exactly 
similar in the Greek religion 1 Tlie Genius 
(from gigno) was that Power which gave fruit 
fulness to each man or to the enith itself For 
each woman tho similnx Pow er w as called her 
Juno (Til)uU i\ G, Pelron 25, Phu ii IG, 
‘ Juiiones Geniosqiie ’) This idea of an mflu 
once foi iniitfulness is expiesbod in the Icctus 
gemahs, which stood in the atiium of the 
married (Hoi Dp i 1, 87 , Cie Clu 5, 14 , 
Juv X 838) 2 The genius of each man came 

into being with him and was somewhat hko a 
gunrdmn spirit through his life (Hor Ep ii 2, 
187), sometimes w itli fav oiirahlo fortune, some 
1 tunes with tho rev on-e Hence it is that Horace 
calls the genius ‘ ulbus ot ater ’ and ‘ voltu 
mutabilis ’ it IB a question wlietbei morahs 
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slionld bo lead for inottahs in that passage 
the lattei word would allude to the belief that 
Uie guaidianship of the genius ended ivith thehfe 
of tlie man (cf Maciob Sat i 10) , on the othei 
hand moiahs would in some ways agree better 
V, ith the context n Inch calla the genius ‘ naturae 
dens hunianae (cf Sen nd Georg i 802), and re 
presents him as ha\ ing to do with the character 
of the man , this again agrees with the frequent 
allusions to the genius as meaning the natural 
capacity foi enjoyment oi the reverse ‘genio 
indulgeie,’ ‘genium defraudaie ’ (Pers v 161, 
Plant Aut 728, Pets 208) S It is a natural 
sequence of this that the Genius was regarded 
as one of the Lares and was honoured under 
the title of ‘ genius domus ’ 4 Further, the 
genius of each person expressed the Roman’s 
belief in immoitalay, and, like the Dii Manes, 
vv as the soul or divine part of him which lasted 
after death, so that ‘ manibus et genio ’ is a 
phrase on monuments, and in tlie case of a 
nrarned couple ‘ genio et junoni ’ {C I L v 246, 
viii 8695) 5 'When the tendency arose, per- 

haps from Greek influence, to moke the nature 
of the gods more completely correspond with 
that of man, the Romans began to speak in a 
similar manner of the genius of gods, and we 
find ‘genius Jovis,’ tic , spoken of ns an attri- 
bute of the deitj , but not ns m any way a se 
parato peisonaliti The earliest instance of 
this which has been cited IB dated B c 58(CIL 
1 603) 6 Gemns loci Divine protectors 

were imagined also as watching over and in 
fluencing each place as well as each person — 
an idea which can belong to the most primitive 
religion Thus w e have ‘ genius pagi,’ ‘ vioi,’ 

‘ hoiieornm,’ tic 7 Analogous to the genius 
loci IB the genius civitatis The Genius Romae, 
repiesentmg both the creation and the preeer 
vntion of Rome was honoured as early ns 218 
B c (Liv xxi 62), and the same idea is ex 
tended to the pioviuces e q ‘ Genius terrae 
Britanmcae ’ (C I L vii 1118) 8 A later 

development was the worship of the Genius of 
the Einpeior, more akm m its nature to the 
Greek custom of paying divine honours to the 
hero after his death , but differing in so far 
that he received the worship in his lifetime 
(butef av6pumdalg.(jii>,Pi\iv Rties 971) It was 
a method of introducing the deification of the 
emperor, resting perhaps on his claim to em 
bodj the Genius popuh Romani The Genius 
Augush was associated wnth the worship of the 
Laies after the battle of Actium (Ov Past v | 
145 , Dio Cass li 19), and thenceforward the j 
imperial image found a place in the Inianum j 
and receiv ed honoui s at meal times (cf ‘ altens j 
te mensis adhibet deum f Lanbus tuum 
miscet numen,’ Hoi Od iv 5, 31) In art the j 
gemns loci was commonly represented bj a 
snake, which points to the double connexion of 
the genius with the earth and its fruits and 
with the underwoild of the dead (the snake 
being a sv mbol of the deities who were so con- 
nected) This explains some well known pas 
sages, the ‘ geniumno loci famulumne parentis ' 
in Veig Aeti v 95, and the ‘pinge dnosangues, 
sacei est locus ’ in Pers i 118 It is illustrated 
by a picture found at Herculaneum represent- 
ing the genius of a spot on the hillside Tlie 
snake is the genius devouring the offenngs laid 
upon Ins altai The naked boy is perhaps marked 
out by the lotos on his forehead and the rais- 
ing of his hand to his lips as Harpocrates 
others see in him meielj a boy who has made 
an offering The genius of a person is repre 
sented by the ideahsed figure of the person 
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hrmself with the toga drawn over his head as 
in the ritus Pomonus and with a cornucopia 
in his hand The Genius Augusti is thus repre 
sented in a statue in the Vatican It was a 



Snato as Genius Loci (From a painting at Hctenloneum ) 


mistaken idea that the wnnged figures [Ekos] 
found in various sculptures and paintings re- 
present Genii There is no ground for the belief 
1 that the Genius was so represented , but the idea 
may be partly due to the confusion of the Genius 
with the Greek Salgiav, who was commonly 
represented by the Greek artists as winged 
Gensenc, Inng of the Vandals, and the most 
tenable of all the barbarian invaders of the em 
pire In V D 429 he crossed over from Spam 
to Africa, and ravaged the country vnth fright- 
ful severitj Hippo was token by him in 481, 
Carthage did not fall into his hands till 489 
Havmg thus become master of the whole of the 
NUf of Afnca, he attacked Italy itself Li 
466 he took Rome and plundered it for fourteen 
days, and in the same > ear he destroyed Capua, 
Nola, and Neapolis Twice the empire endea- 
voured to revenge itself, and twice it failed 
the first was the attempt of the ‘Western em- 
peror Majorion (467), whose fleet was destroyed 
in the bay of Corthagena The second was the 
expedition sent by the Eastern emperor Leo 
(468), which was also baffled bv the burning of 
the fleet off Bona Gensenc died in 477, at a 
great age He was an Arian , and m the 
cruelties exercised under his orders against his 
Catholic subjects he exhibited the first instance 
of persecution earned on upon a large scale by 
one body of Christians agamst another 
Qentlns or denthins (revBios), son of Pleu- 
ratus, a king of the Dlynans As early as 
B c 180, he had given offence to the Romans 
on account of the piracies of his subjects , and 
in 168 he entered mtoan alliance with Perseus, 
king of Macedonia In the following year the 
praetor L Anicius Gnllus was sent agamst bim 
The war was finished within thirty days Gen- 
tius was defeated in battle, and then surren- 
dered himself to Anicius, who earned him to 
Rome to adorn his triumph He was after- 
wards kept as a prisoner at Spoletium (Liv 
xliv 30, Hv 26, Pint Aemil 29) 

Genua (Genuas, Itis, Genuensis Genoa), 
an important commercial town m Liguria, 
situated at the extremity of the Ligurian gull 
(Gsilf of Genoa), was m the possession of the 
Romans at the begmnmg of the second Punic 
war, but towards the end of the war was held 
for some time bj the Carthaginian Mago (Liv 
XXI 82, xxviii 40 , Strab pp 201, 216) It was 
a Roman munioipium, but it did not become of 
political importance till the middle ages, when 
the name often appears ns Janua 

Genucia Gens, patrician, of which the prin- 
cipal fnmihes bore the names of AvEMiNBhsis 
and AuGUBn,us 
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r'l'opV TU\na I close to the Milage of 

Genusus (Ishimi), a n^er ^ j streams OUmensat and Anzon, winch flow 

' eastward into the AUier On the summit is a 

plateau about tliree quartets of a mile long it 
13 remarkable as being the scene of Gaesai sonlj 
Gallic repulse His unsuccessful attack was 
delu ered from the SW comei, ahoi e the Auzoii, 
where a cart-road now ascends to the plateau 
(CaoB ^ G Til 84 ) 

Genna (Tepixrfj, the name of three cities iii 
Asia Minor 1 (&erwm 5 f»,Bu) in M>sia Minor, 
near Cjzicus— 2 [Ycimaicpe) m Mr sia, be- 
tween Pergamus and Thyatira — 3 (Yermaj, in 
Galatia, between Pessmus and Ancjwa , a colo 
nia (Ptol r 4, 7) , , , i, 

Gonn&iil&t was boTinclecl by tbe xliune on tne 
W , by the Vistula and the Carpathian moun- 
tains on the E , bi the Danube on the S , and 
by the German Ocean and the Baltic on the K 
It thus included much more than modem Gei 
manj on the N and E , but much less nr the W 
and S Out of the countrj W of the Rhine, 
originally reckoned in Gallia Belgica, were 
formed under the empire the separate proinnces 
of Upper and Lower Gernianj [soebelowj, and 
it was in contradistinction to these prorinces 
that Germania proper was also called Gonnania 
Magna or G Transrhenana or G Barbara It 
was not till Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul (n c 
C8-50) that the Romans obtained aii\ real 
knowledge of the country The Roman writeis 
represent Germany as a dismal land, cor eied foi 
the most part with forests and swamps, pro 
dncing little com, and subject to intense iro«ts 
and almost etenial winter (Tnc Germ 2, Sen 
(fe Prot) 4) jUthougli those accounts are pro 
bably CTnggerated, yet there can he no doubt 
that the clearing of woods and draining of mo 
rnsses have produced changes in the climate 
Pliny, bower er, praises its pasturage (wn 20) 
The N of Germain is a vast plain, but in the S 
arc many mountains, which rvere covered in 
antiquity rvith r ast forests, and thus w ere called 
Stivae Of these the most important rvas the 
HEBCiMA. SiLiA the other mountain dis 
tricts most noticed by Roman authors weio 
the Taunus and Abnoba, the source of the 
Danube — The chief rirers were the Rhesas 
[Ttlnnc), Dasubias (Danube), Vjstala, Amisia 
(Ems), ViRLBGis (Tl'eser), Albis (Elbe), Vlapus 
(Oder ) — The inhabitants were colled Gebmam 
bj the Romans Tacitus Ears (Gom 2) that 
Gormani was the name of theTuugn, r\ ho were 
the first German people that crossed the Rhine 
It would seem that this name properlr belonged 
only to those tnbos who wore settled in Gaul 
and ns these were the first Gorman tubes with 
rvhich the Romans came into contact, they e\ 
tended the name to the rrhole nation The 
Germans themselves do not appear to bar e used 
nnj one name to indicate thewliolo nation , for 
there is no reason to beher e, ns some have done, 
fhat the name I'eitioncs was the general name 
ot the nation in the time of the Romans The 
Germans regarded themselr es as indigenous in 
the conntrj , but there can be no doubt that 
thej were a branch of the great Indo Gennanic 
race, who, along with the Celts, imgrated into 
Europe from tiie Cnucnsus and the countiies 
around the Black and Caspian sens, nt a period 
long anterior to histoncnl records They are 
described as a people ot high stature and of 
great bodilj strength, with fair coinplevioiis, 
blue eyes, and yellow or red hair Notwuth- 
slanding the seientj of their climate, they wore 
little clothing, and their children went entirely 
naked They hodscarcelyany defensive armour 


,, . 

"N; of the Ansus (Oaes B u m i>>j 

Gephyraei (reiJiepaioO 
Gepidae, a Gothic peofi e, who cmne fiom 
Scandmana, and first settled in the coun j 
hetwemi the Oder and the Vistula, from which 
they expelled the Burgundiones Subsequently 

S:jjS the hosts^f Attila, and nf^r his 
deck thei settled in Dacia, near the Danube 
As the> were dangerous neighbours, JustmiM 
inioked the aid of the Langobaidi or Lorn 
bards, who conquered the Gemdao and de 
stroyed their kingdom (Procop ^ G vi 7) 

Ger or Gir (refp Ghir or Mansohg), a mcr 
ot Gaetulia m -kfrica, flowing SE from the M 
Atlas, till It IS lost in the desert It first be 
came known to the Romans through the evpe 
dition of Suetonius Pauluius m the reigu ot 
Nero (Plin a 15) 

Geraestus (repoioros repala-Tios), a jironion 
torv and harbour nt the S extremiti of Euboea, 
with a celebrated temple of Poseidon, in whose 
honour the festival ot Uie Geraeslia (repaiffTia) 
was here celebrated (Oif in 17 1 , Hdt aiu i , 
Stmb p 44G) 

Geranea (r/ repdraa), a range of mountains, 
beginning at the SIV slope of Cithaeron, and 
mmiing along the W const of Jlegans, till it 
temuiiated in the proinonton, Olmiac in the 
Connthian territory (Pans i 40,1, Tluic i 105) 
Gerenia (Tepijvla), on ancient town in Mes 
sema, the hirDiplnco of Nestor, who is hence 
culled Geronian (repr/nos) It was on the 
western side of Messenin near the nver Choenus, 
or possibly n httle further N and ne ir Pherao 
some writers place it nt the modem Zarnaia 
Strabo savs tlmt the people ot Ehs asserted it 
to be a place called Gereiius in their own tem 
lory (Strab pp 840, 8G0 , Paua in 2G, 6) 
Qergis, or Gergitha, or -es, or -us (Vepyis, 
r«p7ifla, or -€S, or os rfpyfStos), n tow n in the 
Troad, N of the Scatnander, inhabited bj Teu 
cnans (Hdt v 122, mi 43) Attnlus removed 
the inliabitants to the sources of the CaTcus, 
where mention is made of n place called Ger 
gCtha or Gergitluon, in the temtorj of Cvme 
(Strab p GIG) 

Gergovia, n fortified town ot the Anemi 
in Gaiil, situated on a hill, which is precipitous 



Plan of the Tlountaln of Gergovla and Us env Irons 
’ Gcrgovln 2 i? Anson S Ln Ilnchc and 

sm^ler Bomnn camp 4 Larifo camp 11 7 up dc Jutwi 
0 T’lminpnnf 7 7? cUmfnmt s VoniTfonpon O Hill of 
JiHollfi connected ndth plateau bj ridgo (jngiim) 

or very difficult of approach on all sides except 
a portion of the SW , where the slope is gentler 
It IB about four miles S of Clermont Fen anal, 
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their chief offenBiie iveapon ivqs the /raTiiea, 
a long siiear inth n narrow iron point, which 
they either darted from a distance oi pushed in 
close combat Their houses were only low lints, 
made of rough timber, and thatcliedwith straw 
A number of these were of course often built 
near each other , but they could not be said to 
have any toivns properly so called Many of 
their tribes were nomad, and e\ ery year changed 
their place of abode They ivere disinchned to 
husbandry, groinng httle corn, and supporting 
themselves mainly by the pioduce of their herds 
and by hunting The men found their chief de 
light in the perils and evcitenieiit of uar In 
peace their chief amusements weie gaming and 
excessii e drinking Their chief drink u as beer , 
and their carouses frequenth ended in blood 
shed The women u eie held in high honour 
Their chastity was without repioach They ac 
compaiiied their husbands to battle, and cheered 
them on by their presence, and frequently by 
their example as well Both sexes were equally 
distinguished for their unconquerable lore ot 
hberty , and the women fiequeutly destroyed 
both themseh es and their children, rather than 
fall into the power of then husbands’ con- 
querors — In each tribe ue find the people 
divided into four classes the nobles, the free 
men, the freedmen or vassals, and the slai es 
All questions relating to peace and war, and the 
general interests of the tribe, u ere decided in 
the popular assembly, in which each freeman 
had a nght to take part In these assemblies 
a king was elected from among the nobles , but 
his power was i ery linuted, and he only acted 
as the supreme magistrate in time of peace, 
lor when a war broke out, the people elected a 
d istinguished warrior ns their leader, upon whom 
the prerogatives of the king devolved — The 
religion of the Germans is known to us only 
from the Greek aud Roman ivnters, uho have 
confused the subject bv seeking to identify the 
gods of the Gennans with their own divinities 
AVe Iniow that they worshipped the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Stars According to the Roman i 
account, they are also said to have paid espe j 
cial honour to Mercury , who was probably the I 
German Wodan or Odin Their other chief di 
vmitiesuere Isis (piobablv P/ein, the wife of 
Odin) , Mars (Tyr or Zio, the German god of ‘ 
war) , the mother of the gods, called Korthns 
(less correctly HcrtJi us or Hcrf ha) , and Jupiter 
(Thor, or the god of thunderj The norslnp of 
the gods was simple Thev had both pnests 
and priestesses to attend to their semce , and 
some of the priestesses, such as A’'eloda among 
the Bructen, were celebrated throughout Ger- 
many for their prophetic pou ei-s (Tao Germ , 
Caes J3 G ly 1-3, vi 21-28 , Strab an 1 , 
Mel 111 2, 3 ) — The Germain first appear in 
history m the campaigns of the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones (b c 113), the latter of avhom were un 
donbtedly a Geimamc people [Teutoxes ] 
About fifty y ears afterwards Aiaovistus, a Ger 
man chief, crossed the Rhine, n ith a vast host 
of Germans, and subdued a great part of Gaul , 
but he was defeated by Caesai avith great 
slaughter (58), and driven beaond the Rhine 
Caesar twice crossed this river (55, 23), but made 
no permanent conquest on the E banJi Seieral 
German tribes, the remnants of the armies of 
Ariovistus, were settled by Caesai ’s arrange 
ment on the Gallic side of the Rhine , the 
Triboci in Alsace, the Nemetes at Sjnres, and 
the Vangicnes at Worms The Germans on 
this side of the Rhine were more friendly to 
Borne than to the Celts, and those who sought 


the alliance of Rome were desirous of passing 
the boundary Cologne itself grow out ot a 
settlement of the Ubii on tlie Roman bank, 
effected by Agnppa b c 38 Attempts to cross 
the Rhine made by the hostile Usipii and 
Teucteri in 16 led to the unfortunate expedi- 
tion of Lollius The campaign of Drusus fol 
lowed (b c 12-9), in which the Romans acquired 
the const from tlie mouth of the Rhine to the 
"Wesei, and then attempted the conquest of the 
mtenoi They occupied the whole country 
between the Rlune and Weser, and Drusus 
adianced ns far as the Elbe On his death 
(9), Ins brother Tibenus succeeded to the com 
mand, and under him the country between 
the Rhine and the Visurgis (Weser) was en 
tirely subjugated, and for about tueiitv years 
reckoned ns a Roman province But in a n 
9, the impolitic and tiTannical conduct of 
the Roman goieriiorj Quintilius Varus, pro 
loked a general insurrection of the various 
German tribes, headed b\ Arrainius, the Che 
I rusenn Varus and his legions were defeated 
j aud destroyed, and the Romans lost nil their 
1 conquests E of the Rhine [Vabus ] The de 
feat of Varus was avenged by the snccessfnl 
campaigns of Gemianicus, who would probably 
have recoi ered the Roman dominions E of the 
nver , bnt the policy of the emperor was altered 
and he was recalled to Rome a n 16 [For de 
tails, see Gebmamcbs] From this tune the 
' Romans abandoned all further attempts to cou- 
1 quor Germany beyond the Rhine, except that 
' tliei a ere enabled to obtain peaceable posses 
I Sion of a largo portion of the SAV of Germany 
between the Rhine and the Danube, to which 
they gave the name of the Agri Decujiates 
[S ee p 87, b ] On the death of Nero, severa’ 
of the tribes in W Germany joined the Batavi 
in then msuiTectiou agamst the Romans (a d 
69-71) Domitian and Trajan had to repel the 
attacks of some Gennan tribes but in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, the Marcomamii, j omed 
I bv 1 arious other tnbos, made a more fomiid 
able attack upon the Roman dominions, aud 
threatened the empire with destruction From 
this tune the Romans a ore often called upon to 
! defend the left bank of the Rhine against their 
dangeious neighbours, especially against the 
two poa erful confederacies of the Alemanni and 
Franks [Alejlvxm, Frabci], and in the 4th 
and 6th centuries the Germans obtained posses 
Sion of some of the fairest proiinces of the 
empire — In considering the administration of 
Germany it is necessary first to distinguish the 
proMnees Gcrmama Superionmd. Go manta 
Inferior — or, as they were afterwards called, 
Germania Prima toadSeennda — from the mde 
finite Go mama Magna beyond the Rlune 
which was not subjugated by the Romans, 
except dunng the twenty years between the 
campaign of Drusus in b c 12 aud the defeat 
of Varus in ad 9 Tlie original intention, no 
doubt, was to retain this as the proiince of 
Germania, and to lea\e the territory west of 
the Rhine in the Belgic province , but the 
necessity of keeping strong military posts of 
the legions who guarded the Rhine frontier 
aftei the withdrawal from Germania Magna, 
led to the creation of two separatelv adminis 
tered provinces Germania Superior extended 
from the Jura mountains northwards to a 
line n little bevond Coblentz, Mogontiacnm 
(Maintz) was the capital and residence of the 
legntns , its western boundary included the 
districts ot the Helvetu (Switzerland), the 
Sequani (Besanoon), the Lmgones (Langres), 
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Eauraci {Basle), the Tnboci 

Nemetes (Sinrw), andtUe A angiones (^orws) 

The districts of 

Mediomatrici [Metz), reckoned in the Gallic pro 
Vinces To the E Germania Supenot was at 
first limited hj the Rhine, hut in Domitmn s 
reign it extended again beyond *^>6 Ejnne, and 
m Hadrian’s time the Limes, or fortified boun 
dary marked its eastern limit, 
by a chain of forts It extended 2-8 niiles, 
from Bhcinbrohl to Larch It iimlnded the 
Taunus and Tnedberg, then turned S to the 
Main above Frankfort, thence followed the 
Mam to Its bend at MiUcnherg, thence to the 
Neckar at VTimrfcn From this point it con 
tmued uptlie Neckarto the neighbourhood of the 
Sfwffjart, where it joined the Rhnctiau Limes 
The forts on this Germaine frontier n ere about 
nine miles apart, and, moreoier, wliereier 
the boundarj uas not a river, it nns marked 
first by a palisade, and later by a wall and ditch 
with towers at mtenals Ocrmania Lifarwr 
extended hom Bemagcn northnnrds,the Elimc 
and the lower Bins forming the boundary of 
the province TTestward it extended to the 
Scheldt o.ni the Snvihie Its capital and the 
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(1C) Geimanicus placed liia troops on board a 
fleet of 1,000 vessels, and sailed thiough the 
canal of his father, Drusus [see p S04, b j, and 
the Zuyder Zee to the ocean, and fiom thence 
to the mouth of the Amisia {Bms), where he 
landed his forces After crossing the Ems and 
the IVesei, lie fought two battles with Annmius 
in both of which the Germans were completely 
defeated The complete success of this year 
nas maned by the destruction of a ^eat 
part of his fleet yvith port of Ins legions in the 
North Sen , hut ns n result of the campaign the 
Getninus could no longer offer him any effectual 
iLSistnnce, and Gennanicus considered that he 
needed only another year to reduce completely 
the yvholc country between the Rhine and the 
Elbe Tiberius, however, thought otherwise 
It has been said tlint he was jealous of the 
success of Gennanicus it is more likely that 
he began to consider the subjugation and 
retcution of the country between the Rhine 
and file Elbe too great and hazardous a task, or 
too heaiy a tn\ on his resources Hoyvever 
that niny be, upon pretence of the dangerous 
state of affairs in the East, the emperor recalled 
Gennanicus to Rome, nhich he entered m 


residence of the legatus yy as Coloiiia Agnppin- 
cnsis {Cologne) Under Diocletian the tiiopro 
Mnecs were called Gcrmaiiiii Brtiiiu and G 
Secunda 

Gennanlcla or Caesfirea Germanica {Tepfxa 
riKtia, haiirdpeia Tep/uat im'i Marash) a town in 
the Syrian province of Coimmigeno, near the 
borders of Cappadocia 

Gennamcopohs x {Ermench), a town m 
the west of Cilicia on the road from Liiranda 
to Anemurium — 2 [GAVony ] 

Germanloas Caesar sou of Nero Claudius 
Drusus and Antonia, the daughter of the tn 
umvir Antony, y\as born no 15 He yyns 
adopted by his uncle Tiberius in the lifetime 
of Augustus, and was raised at an early ago to 
the honours of the state He assisted Tiberius 


m tlie war against the Pannonians and Dalma 
tians(AD 7-10), and also fought along iiith 
Tiberius against the Geimans m the folloiniig 
year In 12 he filled the consulship at Rome 
while Tiberius commanded alone on the Rhine 
(Dio Cass Ivi 20) , but m the next year (18) he 
was sole commander of the Rhenish army, and 
was holding this office when the alariinng 
mutiny broke out among the troops m Ger 
many and Hlyricuiu, upon the death of Augns 
tus (14) Gennanicus nns afayounto ivith the 
soldiers, and they offered to place him nt the 
head of the enipii e but he rejected then pro 
posals, and exerted all his influence to quell tlie 
mutiny, and reconcile them to their new 


sovereign After restoring order among tli 
troops, he crossed the Rhine from Vetera an 
laid waste the country of the Usipn and Bnu 
ten about the Lijijit In the folloyving yea 
(15), he again crossed the Rhino and attache 
tlie Marsi and Chorusci He penetrated as fa 
as the Saltus Teutobuigiensis, N of the Lippi 
m which forest the army of Quintilius Varus ha 
been destroyed by theGennans Here his tioor 
gathered up the bones of their ill fated con 
raues, and paid tlie last honours to the: 
memory But meantime Armiinus had co 
lected a formidable anny, yvith winch h 
attacked the Romans and it was not withoii 
considerable loss that Gennanicus and Caecm 
each made good his retreat to the Rhine ] 
^as m this campaign that Thusuelda, the wif 
^ hands of Gennanicii 

[Aemimus] (Tac 4.nn i 51-03) Ncvtyoe 



Coin of Qcrmnnlcus commemorating conquest of 
Oermnny A D ir 

Otr GcrmniilcuB In trlnmpliol chariot OEKMAMCyS 
ClESAf trr Girmunlcu-. right hand tahed and 
holdlni, standard In lett felGMsllECE [ptlsj DEt ICTIS 
OEUM 8 O 

tnumph on the 2Gth of May, 17 (Tac Asm 
11 G-41 , Sfnib p 201) In the same year nil 
the Eastern proiinces were assigned to Ger- 
nuinicus , but Tibeiius placed Cn Piso in 
command of SyTia, with secret instructions to 
check and thwait Geimanicus Piso soon 
showed luh hostility to Germanicus, and Ins 
wife Phinciiin, in like manner, did tyery thing 
in her power to annoy Agiippmn, the wife of 
Geimainciis In 18, Germanicus jiroceeded to 
ilnncma, yrlierc he placed Zeno (who ns king 
assumed the name of Artaxms) on tlie throne, 
and III the following y ear (19) he visited Egypit, 
nnd on his leturii he yyns seized w ith n danger 
ou*. illness, of which he died He belieyed 
Hint he Jind been poisoned by Piso, nnd sbortly 
before he died, he snmnionod his friends, and 
called upon them to aiengo his murdei He 
yvas deeply nnd sincerely lamented by the 
Roman people, and Tiboiius yias obliged to 
snciificcPiBo to the public indignation (Tac 
Ann 11 43—111 4 , Snot Cal 1 , Dio Cass 
liii 18) [Piso] By Agrippina he hid nine 
childien, of whom six suiyued him Of these 
the most notouous were the emperor Caligula, 
nnd Agzippiiia, the mother of Nero Germani 
cus was an author of some lepute He wrote 
soieral poetical works Wo still possess the 
remains of Ins Latin tianslntion of the Phac 
noniLua of Aintiis (Suet Cal S, Claud 11, 
Phn yiii 111 , 0\ Pont n 8, G7 ) Ed by 
Orelh lit the t iid of his Phaedrus, Zurich, 1831 
by Bley sig, Bell 18()7 

Geronthrae (rcpdyflpai Gerahi), a toyyn of 
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Laconia SE of Sparta It ■« as an old Achaean 
toi\n whose inhabitants veie dispossessed h\ 
the Dorian ln^ aders (Pans in 2 J, > 1 

Gerra (Feppo Djerra), one of the chief 
cities of Arabia, and a great einporiiiin for the 
trade of Arabia and India, stood on the HE 
coast of Arabia Felix, 200 stadia (20 geog 
mdes) from the shoie of the Sums Gerraeus or 



Battle of Gods and Giants (From a ^ase painting of the end of ^ h cent nc now ut Berlin 


GIG^VKTES 

Gernnium {Gnonc), a town of Apulia near 
I Larinum (Ln wii 18) 

I Geryon or Geryones (Trjpv6ms), son of Clu-j 
I saor and Callirrhoe, a monster with three 
heads, or, according to others, nith tin ee bodies 
united together, was a king in Spam, and pos- 
sessed magnihcent oxen, which Heracles corned 
away (Hes 27i 287 , Aesch Ag 870 , Yerg Aen 

VI 289 , ApoUod ii 
5, 10) For details 
° Hekacles 

’ " \ Gesonacum (Bon- 

fi'r)/Y\ lognc) a port of the 

Jlonni 111 Golba 

^ i Belgica, at n Inch 

persons nsuallj ein 
;ay7>v^^ linrkedto crossover 

’Swi-Vr.-, „ Britain it nas 

siibsequentU called 
Eononla, whence its 
modem name (Phn 
IV 102, Suet Claud 
17 , INIel in 2 , Am- 
miaii XX 9 , Eutrop 

IX 21) 

Gesslus Floras 
[Florus 1 
Geta, Septiminf, 
brother of Caracalla 
j bj whom he 
assassinated, 

212 For details see Caracall.v 

Getae, a Thracian people, called Daci bv the 
Romans Herodotus and Thucydides place 


was 

i-D 


Gernicus, a bay on the W side of the Persian 
Gulf, 2,400 stadia (240 geog miles = 4° of lat) 
from the mouth of the Tigris The citj was 
five Roman miles in circuit The inhabitants, 1 them S of the Ister (Dniiufte) near its mouths , 
called Gerraei (reppn7oi), were said to hare been but in Gie time of Alexander the Gieat they 
ongmally Chaldaeans who were drnen out of *dnelt besond this river and N of the Tn- 
Babylon (Strab p 700, Plm vi 147) iballi Tliex were dn\en bj the Sarmatians 

Gerrhus (reppoj), aunver of Scythia, flowing ! further W towards Germany (Hdt iv 93 , 



Athene and Giant (From great altar at Btrganintn Berlin ) \thcne grasps Enceladns bj the hair wUIlt. her 
serpent (not easih distinguishable from the serpent legs of the other giants on the frieze) Jias coiled round him 
On her left is "N Iclory belo'VY Ge with uplifted hand entreats for her clilldren 


through a country of the same name, was a 
branch of the Borvsthenes, and flowed into the 
Hypacyns, dividing the conntiy of the Nomad 
Scythians -from that of the Royal Scytluans 
(Hdt V 53 , Ptol 111 5, 12) 

Gemnda {Gerona), a town of the Ausetam 
m Hispania Tarracoiiensis on the road from 
Tarraco to Narbo m Ganl 


Thiic 11 90 , Strab p 294 ) For their later 
lustorv see Dacia 

GIgantes {Tiyavres), the giants According 
to Homer, thev were a gigantic and sax age 
race of men, dwellmg in the distant W in the 
island of Triuacna, near the Cyclopes, and 
were destroved on account of their impietv 
{Od vii 59, 200, X 120 , cf Pans vm 29, 2 ) 
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gigantes 1 

^ bem"s, who 'foim The heipent-footed form scaicelv appears 

Hesiod considers them divine main i ase painting, and was clenrh not the 

sprang from the hlo.^ ^^^Vfthe e^rth) iia-, | oldest conception though not on unlikely waj 
upon the earth 60 that I indicating an eaith bom lace 

their mother (Th „o„test n ith ' Gigonns [Flywi'os Ttyccytos), town and pro 

Hesiod know anything about t tmoiitorj of Hncedonia on the Thermaic guU 

the gods Later P'’";,® ‘^^^t^the Ks, i Gildo, or Gildon, a Moorish chieftam, go 

frequently confound them geus and lemed Afiica for some i ears as a subject of the 

and represent the? 1 Western empne, but luAii 397, he transferred 

the gods Their^attle with ! his allegiance to the Eastern empire, and the 

attempt to take b\ imitation of the j emperor Aicadius accepted him as a subject 

thegods seems to be it StiUo, guaidini of Hononus, sent an armj 

fAnobod^i^C? indignant at the fate of her ! against luin Gildo was defeated , and being 
said (Apollo ), j , g to tbe ' taken piisoner, put au end to his own life (398). 

former children, the iitaus, ; Tlusn ur forms the subject of one of Claudian’s 

poems (He Bello Gildonico , cf Anim Marc 
\i.ix 5, Oros \n SO, Zos a 11) 

Gindarns (Tlvoapos 


size, 

in 

in 


Gigantes, who were beingS of a 

-e widi fearful countenances and legs ending 
serpents They were bom, accordmg to some, 
ju the Phlegraean plains in Sicily, Campania, 
or Arcadia, and, accordmg to others, lo tbe 
Thracian Pallene In then natiye land thei 
made an attack upon heaien, hemg amied with 
hu'^e locks and tmnks of trees The gods 
were told that thei could not conquer the 
giants without the assistance of a mortal, 
wheieupon tliei summoued Heracles to then 



Gtndanes), a strong 
foi tress m CiiThestice in Syria, AE of Antioch 
Girba, a city on the island of Meninx {Jei 
halt), at the S ei.trejtiifci of the Lesser Sjitis 
celehmtod for its manufactnres of purpile 

GlSCO or GlSgO {rlckaiv or TfOKuy) 1 Son 
of the Hiiniilcar w ho was defeated and Icilled 
m the battle of Hmiern, n c 480 In conse- 
quence of this cnlamiti, Gisgo was banished 
from Caitliage He died at Selinus m Sicily 
(Diod ym 43 ) — 2 Son of Hanno, was m exile 
when the Cartliagmians were defeated at the 
nier Crmiissus by Tnnoleon, 3b9 He was 
then recalled from exile, and sent to oppose 
Tnnoleon (Diod xyi 81, Pint Timol 30-34 ) — 
3 Commander of tlie Carthaginian ganison at 
I Lilybaeum, at the end of the first Punic war 
I After the conclusion of peace, 241, he was de 
puted by the go\ emment to treat w itli the mei 
cenaries who had iiseu in leiolt but lie was 
seized by them and put to death (Pol i 06-80 ) 
Gitiadas (rtnoSas), a Lacedaeinoman sculp 
tor and poet, about 520 B c He made a 
bronze statue of the goddess for the temple of 
Athene Pohouchos at Sparta, and ornamented 
Uie mteiior of the budding with works in bronze 
(t c , probabh , oveiloid tlie walls wath bronze 
plates sculptured m lebef), from which it was 
I called the Brazen House, and hence the goddess 
receiyed the surname of XahKidthos Be com- 
posed a hymn to the goddess, besides other 
poems (Pans in 17, 2, 18, 8) 

Glahrio, Aclllas, a plebeian name 1 C , 
quaestor B c 203, and liibune of the plebs 197 
He acted as interpreter to the Atheuian embassy 


aid The giants Alcyoneus, Enceladus and 
Porphynon distmguished themsehes aboye 
their brethren idcyoneus (whose story be- ’ 
longed to the Isthmus of Cormthl was slam 
by Heracles (Piud Xcm iv 27) , Porphvrion 
was felled by the bolt of Zeus and slam by the j 

arrow sot Heracles , Enceladus was overthrown [ 

either by the lightning of Zeus or by the aegis m 155, when the three phdobophers, CariTeade's, 


of Athene, and huned imder Sicily The othei , Diogenes, and Critolaus came as envoys to 
1 1 1 ^ 2faj 22) He 

wrote m Greek a historj of Home from the 
eaihest penod to his own times It was trans 
lated mto Latin bj one Claudius, and his version 
IS cited by Livy, under the titles of Annalcs 
Aciliam {x\y 39) and Liht i Aciliam (xxxv 14) 
—2 M’ , tribune of tbe plebs 201, praetoi 196, 


giants, whose number is said to have been 
twentv four, were then killed one aftei another 
by the gods and Heracles, and some of them 
were buried by their coilqneiors under (vol 
canit/ islands Thus Polv botes, pursued bj 
Poseidon over the Aegaeaii, was bulled by him 
under a fragment snatched from Cos, which 
became the island of Nisjtos Among the 
others named are hLmas, Plmytos oi Ehoetus, 
Ephialtes, and Pallas (Pmd Xetn i 67, Hoi 
Od m 4, 42, Oy Met i lol^, btrab pp 247, 


and consul 191 In his consulship he defeated 
Antiochus at Thermopylae, and the Aetolions 
also (Liy XX3V1 2, 22) — 3 M’ , married a 
d lughter of M Aemihus bcaunis, consul 115, 


mLrrthat^'’ff It IS worthy of , whom SulTa, m 

urhanus m 70, when he 


volcanic districts , nnd it is probable that the 
Story of their contest with the gods took its 
ongm from volcanic convulsions The Battle 
of the Giants was no‘ only a frequent subject 
for V ase pamtings, but w as a sculptured deco 
ration of many temples (Paus n 17, 3, vni 19 , 
9, Diod sm 82, Eur Ion, 206) In the most 
mmons of all, the rehefs from the great altar of 
Dergamum, some of the giants have serpent- 
feet and wings, others are of whoUj human 


presided at the impeachment of Yerres He 
was consul in 67, and in the following year pro- 
consul of Cihcia He succeeded L Lucullus in 
I the command of the war against Mithridates, 
' but lemaiiied inactive in Bithyuia He was 
superseded bv Cn Pompey (Cic pro Lea Man 
9,lr, 26 , Plut Foinp 80) —4 M , son of No 8, 
"Was born in tlie bonse of Cn I^ompey, b c 81, 
■nliomamed bis motlier after ber compnlsory 
divorce from tbe elder Glabno Aenuba died 
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in giving birth to him In tlie Civil w nr, Gla- 
brio Tvns one of Caesar's lieutenants, com 
manded the garnson of Oricnm in Epirus m 48, 
andvras stationed in Sicily in 46 He as tv ice 
defended on capital charges bj Cicero, and ac- 
quitted (Pint SuU 83, Pomp 9 , Caes B C 
111 15 , Cic ad Fam xui 30-89 ) 

Glams, more usually vmtten Cl i\is 
Glamun Livli (nr St Ecmy, Eu ), a toivn of 
the Salves in Gallia Narbonensis (Plin in 36) 
Glaphyra [Abchelals, No 0 j 
Glance (TKaiKp) 1 One of the Nereides, 
the name Glance being onlj a personification 
of the colour of the sea {II iii 39 , Hes Th 
244) — 2 Daughter of Creon of Coimth, also 
called Creusa For details see Ckeon 
Glancia, C Servilins, praetor b c 100, the 
chief supporter of Satuminus, ivitli whom he 
was put to death m this j ear [Satuummjs ] 
Glancias (TXavKlas) 1 King of the Taulan 
tians, one of the Hlj nan tribes, fought against 
Alexander the Great, b c 335 In 310 he 
afiorded an asylum to the mfant Pyrrhus, and 
refused to surrender him to Cassander In 307 
he invaded Epirus, and jilaced Pyiahus, then 
twelve years old, upon the tliroue (Plut Pyrrh 
3 , Diod xis 67) — 2 A Greek phvsician, who 
probably hved in the thud oi second century 
B c — 3 A sculptor of Aegma, vho made the 
bronze chariot and statue of Gelo, to coimne 
morate an Olympian i ictorj b c 488 (Pans \ i 
9, 2) The name of Glancias v as found on a 
base at Olympia in the excavations of 1878 
Glaucon (rAouicaiv) 1 Sou of Cntias, brother 
of CaUaeschms, and fatlier of Charmides and 
of Plato’s mother, Periotione — 2 Brother of 
Plato one of the speakers m the Bepubhc 
Glaucus (rAowoj) 1 Giandson of Aeolus, 
sou of Sisyphus and Merope, and father of Bel 
lerophontes (II an 154 , Apollod n 8 , Pans 
11 4, 3) He hved at Potniae, despised the 
power of Aphrodite, and did not allow his maies 
to breed, that they might be the stronger for 
the chariot race This excited the anger of 
Aphrodite, who destroyed him According to 
otiiers he fed them with human flesh According 
to some accounts his hoi'ses became fiightened 
and threw him out of his chariot, as he was 
contendmg in the funeial games celebrated by 
Acastus m honour of his fathei, Pehas (Pans ai 
20,19, Ov Ibis, 557 , Hyg Fab 250,273) Ac 
cording to others, his horses tore him to pieces, 
having drunk from the w atei of a sacred well 
in Boeotia, or eaten the herb Hipponianes, in 
consequence of which they were seized with 
madness (Pans ix 8, 1, Strab p 409, Yeig 
Georg in 207, Phn xxi 94, cf Eiir Phocn 
1124) Glaucus of Potmao (rAau/cor noTVicvr) 
was the title of one of the lost tragedies of 
Aeschylus It is probable that this Glaucus 
was a local sea deity (like No 5), upon whose 
worslup these stones were engrafted -In indi 
cation of Poseidon having taken his place is 
afforded by the story which makes Bellerophon 
the son of Poseidon (Hyg Fab 191) That 
horses were sacrificed to him ns to Poseidon is 
probable enough, and thence the story of his 
death might have anseii The Euhemeiistic' 
interpretation was that he merely ruined him, 
self by racing (Palaeph mpl airicT 26) — 2 Son 
of Hippolochus, and grandson of Belleiophontes, 
was a Lycian pnnce, and assisted Pnam in the 
Trojau war He was connected rvith Diomedes 
by ties of hospitality , and when they discoyered 
this m tlie battle, they abstained from fighting, 
and exchanged arms with one another, the 
armour of Glaucus being golden, that of Dio- 
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medes bronze Glaucus was slam by Ayax (U 
VI 119-230, Hyg Fab 112, 113 , Dictys, n 85) 
The story gaye nse 
to a proverb 
XaAKe(<D»'(taken from 
II -vi 236), to express 
a bad exchange (cf 
Gell II 23) Son 
of the Messenian 
king Aepytus, whom 
he succeeded on the 
throne — 4 One of 
the sons of the Cre 
tan king Mmos by 
Pasiphae or Cret& 

"When a boy, he fell 
into a cask full of 
lionev, and was 
smothered Mmos 
searched for ms son 
m vain, and was at 



Glaacns and Blomedo From 
an ancient gem at Florence 
(0\ erbeck) 


length informed by Apollo or the Curetes that 
the person yvho should devise the most appro 
pnate comparison of n cow which could assume 
three different colours, with any other object, 
would find the boy The soothsay er Polyidns of 
Argos Boly ed the problem by likening the cow to 
amulberrv, yvliich is at first white, then red, and 
m the end black By his prophetic powers he 
then discovered the boy Mmos noyv required 
Polyidus to restore Ins son to life, but as he 
could not accomplish this, Mmos ordered him 
to be entombed ahve with the body of Glaucus 
When Polyidus was shut up in theyault, he 
saw a serpent approaching the dead body, and 
killed the reptile Presently another serpent 
came, and placed a herb upon the dead serpent, 
which was thereby restored to life Thereupon 
Polyndus covered the body of Glaucus with the 
same herb, and the bov at once rose mto hfe 
again (Hyg Fab 186, Apollod iii 1, 2, 
Tzetz Lyc 811 , Claud Bell Get 442 ) Some 
modem authorities see in the myth the setting 
and nsmg of the morning star It is a more 
probable conjecture that it mayhaye sometlung 
to do ynth the death and renewal of vegetation, 
originally expressed m the story of the death of , 
the youthful Cretan deity, the search, and the re- 
storation to life rAavKor mil' pe\t aveent be 
came a proverb for an unexpected recovery 
— 5 Of Anthedon in Boeotia, a fisherman, who 
became immortal by eating a part of the divine 
herb yyhich Cronos had sowm (this part of his 
story bears some resemblance to No 4) His 
parentage is differently stated some called his 
father Copens, others Poly bus, the husband oi 
Euboea, and others again Anthedon or Poseidou 
He was further said to hay e been a clever diver, 
to hay e built the ship Atgo, and to hay e accom 
panied the Argonauts as their steersman In 
the sea-fight of Jtison against the Tyrrhenians, 
Glaucus Sone remamed Unhurt , he sank to the 
bottom of the sea, where he was yisibletonone 
savd Jason Prom this moment he became a 
sen god, and was of service to the Argonauts 
The story of his sinking or leapmg mto the sea 
yvns variously modified in the different tradi 
tious — from a frenzy bn the discovery that ho 
yvas immortal, or from loye of the sea deity 
Mehcertes There yvas ahehef in Greece that 
once in every year Glaucus yfisited all the coasts 
and islands, accompanied bv sen monsters, 
and gave his prophecies Fishermen and 
sailors paid particular reverence to him, and 
yvntched his oracles, which yy ere believed to bo 
very trustworthy He is'said to have even in 
structed Apollo in the prophetic art Some 
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writers stated that bo di\elt in Delos, he 

prophesied in coupnction iMth tUo ’ 

but the place of his abode varied in hfferont 
tuuhtions (Ov iUef Ml. 001. Tzoir Lyo 
7S3, Paus i\ 22, G, Terg Gio>q i -iJ'. 
in 420, V 832, vi 8G Sen ail loc , btiah p 
405, Schol ad Plat Eep p Gll , Vtlien pp 
UOG 207) The stones about Ins various 1 o\ls 
we^”faiounte subjects witli the ancant poets 
He IS described ns hxforims, uith the bodj of a 
man covered inth seaweed and shells tiiduig in 
the tail of a fish (Plat Eep p Oil, Toll lat 
11 83, Stat Thei vii 335) Acschyhis u rote a 
plnj rXausoy ndi-Tioy about this Glaucus also 
His reception bi Poseidon and Ainphitrito is a 
subieotofvaaepaintuigs —6 ALaccdaLiuoninn, 
son of Epicides He was finned for Ins honesty, 
and tlarefore nas nslvcd bj a 2Iilesian to take 
caro of Ins luonoi when the sons reclainad it, 
lie denied the possession, but ashed the oracle 
at Delphi if he might persist in tlic denial The 
god puiiishedhis falsehood niid his sin of tempi 
ingtlie deiU, by the destruction of his fainilj 
(Hdt VI 8G, Paus ii 18,2 mu 7,4, .liu xiii 
109) — 7 Of Chios, a sculptor and woilcr in 
metal distingmshed ns the inieiitor of the art 
of soldering (s.oXXijo'iy), flourished ii c 420 
His most noted uorh. was an iron base (wrospi/- 
TJiplSioi'), uliicli, with the silver bowl it sup 
ported, was proseiited to the teiniile at Delphi 
b\ Ahattes, king of Lidia (Hdt i 27 Patm 
s 10, Atlion p 210) — 8 A sculptor of Argos 
11 ho in collaboration with Dioiivsins cvecuUd 
statues dedicated hi Smicvthus at Olmipia 
(Pans r 2C] His date ivns about 170 ii c 
Glaucus (rAaasay) 1 A sinaU nicr of 
Phrigio, falling into tlie Mncandcr ntar Eii 
mema — 2 A small river of Licia, on the 
borders of Cana, floinng into the biiius Glaucus 
(Giif/ of Mahn) — 3 4. n\tr of Achaia 
Glaucus fiinus [Glalccs ] 

GlcssSrIa {Aniehind), an island ofT the const 
of the Frisii, go called from ‘ gles«um ’or amber 
which tins found there its proper iinnie was 
Anskrana (Plin wrin 42) 

Glisas (FAfcrar rXicrdiTioy), an ancient town 
m Eocotia, on IMt Hi-palon It ii as in ruins in 
the time of Pansanias (II ii 504 , Pans i\ 10, 2 ) 
Glycas, Atiohaol, a Biznntiut historian, the 
author of a work entitled Annnls (/Sf^Xor 
XPoi'isi,), containing the history of the world 
from the creation to the d< nth of Alexis 1 
Comnenns, A d 1118 Edited hi Bckher, Bonn 
1S3G , Jlignc, Paris 18Cii 
Glycera (rXuKtpa),' the sweet one,' a (aiouiite 
name of hetaxrae Tlio most celebnited lie 
tome of this name are, 1 The daugliter of 
Thalassis, and the inistress of Harpnlus — 2 
Of Sici on, and the mistress of Pnusias— 3 A 
favounte of Horace (Od i ID, 30, iii ID, 20) 
Glycerlus, became emiwror of the West a d 
478, after the death of Olvbrius, hy the ussist- 
^co of Gundohald the Burgundian But the 
Bvmntine court (lid not acknowledge Gli conns, 
and iiToclnimed J nlius epos e nipei or, bi u lioni 
OlicenuB was dcUironcd (474), and compelled 
to bewme a priest He was appointed bishop 
oI Salona ih Dalmatia 

Glycou (rxwcue), 'a deiti worshipped at 
Aiioniticlios under the form of a snake, and re 
presented bj the impostor Aleiander as tin in 
eanintion of Asclopius (Lucian, Alex 18) Tlio 
‘^PP^ars on coins and inscriptions 
wlycon (rXwcDi/), an AUicnian sculptor of the 
first century n c.lcnoantous by bis mngnifi 
cent colossal marble statue of Homch s, com 
monli called the ‘ Famesu Hercules ’ It was 
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found m the baths of Caracalla, and, after 
adorning the Faniese palace for some time, was 
remoied to the roial museum at Naples It 
leiixesonts the hero resting on Ins club It is 
supposed (from a comparison w itli n fresco from 
Herculaneum) that he is looking ^ow n nt the 
infant Ttleplius suckled by a deer [See cut 
under Heuacles ] 

Gnipho, M Autonius, a Roman rlietoncmn, 
was born n c 114, ui Gaul, but studied at Alex 
andrin. Ho afterwards established a school at 
Rome, ivhicli was attended by many distin 
guished men and among others by Cicero, when 
ho was praetor (Suet Giamin 7) 

GnoBUS, Gnossus [Cnosus] 

Gobryns (Tu^pvas), a noble Persian, one of 
tho scion conspirators against Smerdis tho 
Magian Ho accomiianicd Dnnus into Scy tliia 
He was doubly related to Darius bv miirnage 
Darius maiTied the daughter of Gobryns, and 
Gobry ns married the sister of Dnnus (Hdt ni 
70-78, Val 2Iax m 2) 

Golgi (FoX^of FrlX-yior Gorijks), a town in 
Cyjmis, between Idahnm and I’remithus, ivna 
n bicvonian colonv and one of tlio chief seats 
of tho worship of Aphrodite (Pans iiii 5, 
Theocr xi 100 , Catull 3G, 15) 

Gomplii(F(5yi(f)oi Vouqitvs Palaea Episcopi), 
a town in Hcslinootis in Thessali, was a strong 
fortress on the confines of Epims, and com- 
manded tho chief pass between Tliessalv and 
Epims , it was taken and destroi ed by Caesar 
(ji c 18), but was afterwards rebuilt (Strab 
p 487, Caes E C iii 80) 

Gonni, Gonnus (F^woi, T6vvos Fifi'iioj 
Lycostomon), n stvongh fortified town of the 
Perrbnebi in Tliessily, on tlionier Penensand 
at tho entrance of the vale of Tempo, ivo-s, from 
its position, of groat military importance (Liv 
xxxiii 10, xlii 51, Strab p 410), but it is not 
mentioned after tlio time of the wars between 
the Macodouiaiis and Romans 
OordInnuB, M Antonius, tlio name of llirco 
Roman cmpi rors — father, son, and grandson 
1 Sumamed Afneanos, son of Motiiis Marullus 
and Ulpia Gordiana, possessed a princely for- 
tune, and was distiiigiuslicd alike by moril and 



Gcfrdliinni! I Itornun Eraperor, A.D 2SS 
01 r lioiul of Gonllnn I Inurrato HIP V \^T GORDI 
iMb All! MG ret liRTIS AIGG flguto ot 
Ronmn soldier 

lufellcclual excellence In Ins first consulship, 
I » 218, ho was the colleague of Caracalla, in 
Ills second, of Alexander Sei eius , and soon 
afterwards was nominated proconsul of Africa.' 
After he had goicmcd Afiica for seiornl years 
with justice and integrity, a rebellion biokeout 
ill the proi iiicf iii eonsotjucnco of the ti i anny of 
the procurator of irnxnniniis The ring leaders 
of tlio conspnaci comiiellcd Gordian, who was 
now in Ins 80th loar, to assume tlio impenol 
title, A I) 238 Ho entered oii his new duties 
nt Curtilage in tho month of Fobroarv, asso- 
cmtedhis son with him in the empire, and des 
patched letters to Rome announcing his eloi a- 
tion Goidianiis and his son were nt once pro- 
claimed Angnsfi hi tho senate, and preparationB 
were made in Italy to resist Maximmus But 
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meantime a certain Capelhanus, piocuratoi of 
Numiaia, refused to ackuon ledge the autliority 
of the Gordiani and marched against them 
The younger Gordionus was defeated by him, 
aud shun m the battle , and his aged father 
thereupon put an end to his own life, after 
reigning less than two months — 2 Son of the 
pi seeding and of Fabia Orestiha, was bom 
1 D 192, was associated with his father in the 
purple, and fell in battle, as recorded above 


reigned six years, fiom 288 to 244 In 241 he 
maiiied the daughter of Misitheus, and in the 
same year set out for the East to carry on the 
war against the Persians With the assistance 
of Blisitlieus, he defeated the Peisiaus in 242 
Misitlieus died in the follomng year , and Phil 
ippus, whom Gordian had taken into his con 
fidence, excited discontent among the soldiers, 
who at length rose in open mutiny, aud assassi 
nated Gordian in Mesopotamia, 244 He was 
succeeded bj PHiLirrns (Lives of the three 
Gordians in Script Hist Ang , asoiibed to 
Capitolmus , Herodian, vii aud i in ) 

Gordium {rSpSiov, TopSlou K£iroj),the ancient 
capital of Phiygia, the royal residence of the 
lungs of the dynasty of Gordius, and the scene 
of Alexandei’s celebrated exploit of ‘ cutting the 
Goidian knot ’ [Goedius ] It was situated in 
the W of that part of Phrygia uhicli was after 
wards called Galatia, N of Pessinus, on the N 
bank of the Sanganus Some have identified 
it with Yurme, and believe that the latei town 
of Eudoxias was on the site of Gordium The 
toivn of Gordiucome (Topdtov Kiifig) was 
further north in Bithynia and i\as called Juho- 
pohs m the reign of Augustus 

Gordius (rdpSior), an ancient king of Phrygia, 
and father of Midas, was originally a peasant 
Disturbances having broken out in Phrygia, an 
oracle declared that a waggon would brmg them a 
king ndio should restore peace IVlien the people 
were deliberating, Gordius, nith his wife and 
sou, suddenly appeared in his n aggon, and was 
acknowledged as king He dedicated Ins 
waggon to Zeus, m the acropolis of Gordium 
The pole was fastened to the yoke by a knot of 
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bark, and an oracle declared that whosoever 
should untie the luiot should reign over Asia 
Alexander cut the knot with his sword, and 
applied the oracle to himself (Plut Alex 13 , 
Curt 111 1, 16J 

Gordiutichos (PopS/ou reixos), town in Cana, 
neai the borders of Phiygia (Liv xxxvni 18) 
Gordyaei [Goedvexe ] 

Gordyene orCorduene (ropSvrjvri, KopSovgi^i), 
a mountainous distiict in the S of Armenia 
Ma]oi, between the Thospitis Palus {Lake Van) 
and the Tigris After the Mithridatic war, it 
was assigned by Ponipey to Tigrones, with whom 
its possession had been disputed bj the Parthian 
king Phiaates Tiojan added it to the Eoman 
empire, and it formed afterwards a constant 
object of contention between the Eoinans and 
the Parthian and Persian kings, but was for the 
most part viituallv independent Its warlike 
inliabitants, called ropSvaioi or Cordueni, were 
no doubt the same people as the Caeduchi of 
the earlier Greek geographers, and the Kurds 
of modem times (Strab p 747) 

Gorge (VSpyri), daughter of Oeneus and 
Althea She and her sister Deianira alone re 
tamed their origmal fonns, when their other 
sisters were metamorphosed bv Artemis into 
birds (Or Met xiii 648, Hyg Fah 97) 

Gorgias (ropyias) 1 Of Leoutmi, in Sicilj, 
a celebrated rhetorician and orator, sophist and 
philosopher, was bom about b c 480, and is said 
to liav e lived 105, or even 109 years In b c 
427 he was sent bv Ins fellow citizens ns am 
bassador to Athens to ask for aid against Sjra 
cuse (Diod xii 58) He spent the remainmg 
years of his vigoioiis old age m the towns oi 
Greece Proper, especially at Athens and the 
Thessalian Lnnssa, enjopug lionoui every 
vvheie as an oiator and teacher of rhetoric It 
is piobable that he to some extent influenced 
Thuojdides, and Alcibiades, Alcidamas, Aes 
chines and Antistlienes aie called either pupils 
or uuitatois of Gorgias, and his oiatoii must 
have had great influence upon the rhetorician 
Isocrates The high estimation in winch he was 
held at Athens appears from the way in which 
he IS introduced in the dialogue of Plato winch 
bears his name The eloquence of Gorgias was 
flond and marked by antitheses, alliteiations, 
the symmetry of its parts, and similar artifices , 
and Ins gieat fame is due to the fact that he 
first auned at artistic piose, seeking to give it a 
rhythm Two declamations have come down 
to us under the name of Gorgias, viz the 
Apology of Palamedes, and the Encomium on 
Helena, the genuineness of which is doubtful 
Besides his oiations, which weie mostly what 
the Greeks called Epidexctic or speeches for 
display, such as his oration addressed to the 
assembled Greeks at Olympia, Goigias also 
wrote loci communes, probably as rhetorical 
exercises, a work on dissimilar and homo 
geneous words, and anotliei on rhetoric The 
vv orks of Gorgias did not even contain the ole 
ments of a scientific theory of oratory, any 
more than his oral instructions He confines 
himself to teaching his pupils a variety of rhe 
torical artifices, and made them learn by heart 
certain formulas relative to them — 2 Of 
Athens, gave instruction in ihetoric to v oung 
M Cicero, when he was at Athens (Cic adFam 
XV 1 21) He wrote a rhetorical worl a Latin 
abridgment of which by Eutihus Lupus is still 
extant, under the title He Fiquris Sentenfi 
arum et Elncntioms (Quintil ix 2, 101) 

Gorgo and Gorgones {Topyci and Tdpyoves) 
Homer mentions only one Gorge, who appears 



GordionusII Boman Emperor ad 233 
Obv head of Gordian H laureate lilP if ANT GORDI 
A^^ S AFB G rev BOIIAE AETERN \E, Genius of 
Rome 

— 3 Grandson of the elder Gordianus, either 
by a daughter or by the y ounger Gordianus 
The soldiers proclaimed him emperor in July, 
A D 238, after the murder of Balbinus and 
Pupienus, although he was a meie boy, pro 
bably not more than twelve years old He 
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m tlie Odyssey (si 688) as one of the tactful 
plmntoms m Hades in the Ihad the Aeps of 
Athene contains the head of the teiror 

of her enemies It is represented also on the 
shield of Agamemnon (17 v /41, si 30} 
Hesiod mentions three Gorgones, Stheno (tl 
Strong), Euryale (the For spnnger), and 
Medusa (the Enlerh daughters of 
and Ceto. iThence thej are 
Thoroydes Hesiod placed thern in the far « 
m the Ocean, in the neighhonrhMd of Night 
and the Hesperides , hut later traditions trans 
ferred them to Libya 
(Hcs Th 274, Hdt ii 
91, Pans 11 21,6) They 
^vere frightful heiiigs , 
instead of hair, their 
heads were coi ered 
inth hissing seipents , 
and they had mngB, 
brazen claws, and onor 
moos teeth (Hos Scut 
283, Pmd 01 xiii 63, 
Pijth X 47 , Aesch 
Fr 799 , Earn 40 , 
0; Met 11 771) 

Medusa, nho alone of the tlireo nas mortal, 
was, according to some legends, at first a beau- 
tiful maid (cf Pind Pi/th "rn 27), but lier hair 
was changed into serpents b} Athene, in con 
sequence of her having become b> Poseidon 
the mother of Clirjsaor and Pegasus, in one 
of Athene’s temples Her head now became 
so fearful that everyone nho looked at it 
was changed into stone For the manner of 



Archaic head of the Gorgon 
Alodusa on a coin of Erctria 



The Gorgon Medusa fMorbloheod at Munich 

her death see PinsEUF As she was already 
with child, from the drops of blood which fell 
from her sei ered head Pegasus was bom This 
blood had both a healing and a destructive 
power (Eur Jon, 1003) The head was after 
words placed in the aegis of Athene [See 
Pict of Ant art Aegis ] The interpreta- 
tions of the myth are manifold and doubt- 
ful The idea of a power that turned into 
stone may easily originate from rocks wluch 
have a human or animal shape , but the rest of 
the myth is harder to explain Tlie old Eulie 
merists made her either a princess whose army 
fought with Perseus, or represented the Gorgons 
as a tnbe of ivjld women with liairj bodies 
(Pans u 21, 6 , Plm vu 200) Some of the 
nature school hai o imagined her to represent 
the sun or the moon , but Eoscher and other 
recent mythologists denvo nil her attributes 
irom thunderstorms and thunderclouds, relj 
mg especially on the idea of flashing, yoayhv 
vftfia (cf II viii 849), and upon the siiaki hair 
representing forked bghtning It may perhaps 
oe a question whether part of the story may not 
lave grown out of the cmolems upon ancient 
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shields and out of Onental masks, instead of the 
emblems and masks from the stoiy In art 
Gorgons were roprosented with wings when more 
tlian the mere mask was shown Li archaic 
art the head was 
hideous and mon 
strous, w ilh great 
teeth and lolling 
tongue It is BO 
represented in an 
ancient com of 
Eretna in Erihoea 
[see ent above] 
and in a metope 
of the temple of 
ScImuB, wliere 
Perseus is cut 
ting off the head 
of Medusa About 
the middle of the 
fifth century n c 
the t\T)o w as more 
human, but stlE The Ooraon SIcJusu (Florentiuo 

liad tlio ugliness 

Towards the year 400 n c the typo became that 
of a beautiful face 

Gort^, Gort^a (r<Wui', vSprvt'a Topri 
ytos) 1 (Nr Hagws Dehha, itu , six miles 
from the foot of Mt Ida), onoof the most ancient 
cities in Crete, on the rivei Letlineus, ninetj 
stadia from its harbour LehCn, and 180 stadia 
from its other harbour Matalia (II ii 046 , Od 
in 294 , Strab p 478) It was the second citj 
in Crete, being onh inferior to Cnossus , and on 
the decline of the latter place under the Eoinaiis, 
it became the metropolis of the island — 2 Also 
Gortys (Nr Ateiholo, Rn ), a town in Arcadia on 
the river Gortynins, a tnbutarj of the Alpheus 

Gortynia (roprvyta), a town in Eiiiatliia in 
Macedonia, north of Pella, on the nv ei Axius 
(Time 11 100, Ptol 111 10, 80) 

Gotarzes [^saces XX XXI ] 

Gothi, Gothones, Guttones, a jiowerful Ger 
man people, who played an important part in 
the overthrow of the Eoraan empire From 
Plm x\xvn 85 it seems that thej were men 
tioned bj PjtlieaS Thoj onginallj dwelt on 
the Prussian coast of the Baltic at the mouth 
of the Vistula, where they aiG placed hj Tacitus 
(Germ 48), but they afterwards migrated S, 
and at the bogiiiniiig of tlie third century, tbev 
appear on the coasts of the Black Sea, wlieie 
Caracalla encountered them on his march to 
the East (Spartian, C«rnc 10) In the reign of 
the emperor Pliilippus (a d 241-2J9), they ob 
tamed possoBsioii of a great part of the Roman 
province of Dacia, and in consequence of their 
settling m the countries formerlj inhabited bv 
the Getao and Scjtliians, thej are frequentlj 
called both Gctae and Scj-tlnans h} later w riters 
From the lime of Phihppus the attacks of the 
Goths, who had un ited with the Carpi, against the 
Roman empire became more frequent and more 
destructive In a D 272 the emperoi Auiclian 
surrendered to them the whole of Dacin It is 
about this time that wo find them separated 
into two great divusions, the Ostrogoths or E 
Goths, and the Visigoths or W Gotlis The 
Ostrogoths settled m Moesia and' Pannonia, 
while the Visigoths remained N of the Danube 
— The Visigoths under their king Alaric im aded 
Italj, and took and plundered Romo (410) A 
few years afterwards they settled permanently 
m the SW of Gaul, and ostabhshod a kingdom 
of which Tolosa was the capital Fiom thence 
they mvadod Spam, whoie they also founded a 
kingdom, which lasted foi more than tw o con 
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tunes, till it ivas o\ crthrown by the Arabs — 
The Ostrogoths meantmie had e\£eiided their 
dominions almost up to the gates of Constan 
t'nople, and the emperor Zeno was glad to get 
rid of them bygi\mg them permission to in\ade 
and conquer Italy Under their king Theodoric 
the Great tliey obtained possession of the whole 
of Italy (498) Theodonc took the title of kmg 
of Italy, and an Ostrogothic dynasty reigned in 
the country, till it was destroyed by NarseSjthe 
general of Justinian, a d 553 — The Ostrogoths 
embraced Chnstianity at an early period , and 
it was for theur use that Ulphilas translated the 
Bible into Gotliic, about the middle of the fourth 
century 

Gotnini or Cotini {KSrtvoi, Dio Cass Ixxi 
12), a Celtic people m the SE of Germany, 
subject to the Quadi (Tac Gcnn 43) 

Gracchanus, M Junius, assumed his cogno 
men on account of his friendship with C Grac 
chus He wrote a work, De Potesiatibus, 
which gave an account of the Roman constitu 
tion and magistracies from the time of the kings 
— ^It was addressed to T Pomponius Atticus, the 
father of Cicero’s fnend (Cic Legg ui 20, 
49 , Phn xx-^iii 86 , Varr L L vi 33) This 
work, which appears to have been one of great 
value, 18 lost, but some parts of it are cited bj 
Joannes Lydus {de Magistr i 24) 

Gracchus, Sempronlus, plebeian — 1 Tib, 
a distinguished general in the second Punic war 
In B c 216 he was magister equitum to the 
dictator, M Junius Pera , in 215 consul for the 
first time , and in 218 consul for the second 
time In 212 he fell m battle against Mago, 
at Campi Veteres, in Lucania (Liv xxv 16) 
His body u ns sent to Hannibal, who honoured 
it -with a magnificent burial — 2 Tib , was tn 
bnne of the plebs m 187, and although per 
Bonally hostile to P Scipio Afncanus, he 
defended him agamst the attacks of the other 
tribunes, for which he received the thanks 
of the anstocratical party Soon after this 
occurrence Gracchus was rewarded with the 
hand of Comehn, the youngest daughter of P 
Scipio Afncanus In 181 he was praetor, and 
received Hispania Citenor as his proiince, 
where he earned on the war with great success 
against the Celtibenans (Liv si 48) After 
defeatmg them in battle, he gained their con 
fidence by his justice and kindness He re 
turned to Rome m 178 , and was consul m 177, 
when he was sent against the Sardinians, who 
had revolted He reduced them to complete sub 
mission in 176, and returned to Rome in 176 
He brought vnth him so large a number of 
captives, that they were sold for a mere tnfle, 
which gave nee to the proverb Sardz venales 
(Liv xh 7 , Aurel Vict de Vtr III 57) In 
169 he was censor with C Claudius Pulcher, 
and was consul a second time in 163 He had 
twelve children by Comehn, all of whom died 
at an early age, except the two tribunes, Tibe 
nus and Goius, and a daughter, Cornelia, who 
was married to P Scipio Afncanus the younger 
(Cic Bnit 27, 104 ) — 3 Tib , elder son of No 
2, lost his father at an early age He was 
educated together with his brother Gains by 
hiB illustrious mother, Cornelia, who made it 
the object of her life to render her sons worthy 
of their father and of her own ancestors She 
was assisted in the education of her children 
by eminent Greeks, who exercised great influ 
ence upon the minds of the two brothers, and 
among whom we have especial mention of 
Diophanes of Mytilene, Menelaus of Marathon, 
and Blossius of Cumae Tiberius was nine 
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years older than his brother Gams, and al- 
though they grew up under the same influence^ 
and their characters resembled each other in 
the main outlines, yet they diffeied from each 
other in several important particulars Tibe- 
rius was inferior to his brother in talent, but 
surpassed him in the amiable traits of his gentle 
nature the simplicity of Ins demeanour, and 
his calm dignity, won for him the hearts of 
the people His eloquence, too, formed a 
strong contrast with the passionate and im 
petuous harangues of Gams , for it was tern 
perate, graceful, persuasive, and,pioceeding as 
it did from the fulness of his own heart, it found 
a ready entrance into the hearts of Ins hearers 
Tibenus served in Africa under P Scipio Afri- 
canus the younger (who had married his sister), 
and was present at the destruction of Car- 
thage (146) In 187 he was quaestor, and in 
that capacity he accompanied the consul, Hos- 
tihusMancinus, to Hispania Citenor, where he 
gained both the affection of the Roman soldiers 
and the esteem and confidence of the victon- 
ous enemy The distressed condition of the 
Roman people had deeply excited the sympa- 
thies of Tiberius As he travelled through 
Etruna on his journey to Spam, he observed 
with grief and indignation the deserted state 
of that fertile country , thousands of foreign 
slaves in chains were employed in cultivatmg 
the land and tending the flocks upon the im- 
mense estates of the wealthy, while the poorer 
classes of Roman citizens, who were thus 
thrmvn out of employment, had scarcely their 
daily bread ora clod of earth to call their own. 
He resoh ed to use every effort to remedy this 
state of things by endeavounng to create an 
industnous middle class of agriculturists, and 
to put a check upon the unbounded avarice of 
the ruling party, whose covetousness, combined 
with the disasters of the second Punic war, had 
completely destroyed the middle class of small 
landowners. With this view, he offered him- 
self ns a candidate for the tribuneship, and 
obtamed it for the year 133 The agrarian law 
of Licinius, which enacted that no one should 
ossess more than 500 jugern of public land, 
ad never been repealed, but had for a long 
senes of years been totally disregarded The 
first measure, therefore, of Tibenus was to- 
propose a bill to the people, renewmg and 
enforcing the Licinion law, but with the modi 
fication, that besides the 600 jugera allowed 
by that law, anyone might possess 250 jugera 
of the public land for each of his sons Thio. 
clause, however, seems to have been limited to- 
two so that a father of two sons might occupy 
1,000 jugera of pubhc land The surplus was 
to be taken from them and distributed in smoR 
farms of 80 jugera among the poorer citizens, 
with permanent leases at a moderate rent 
The business of measunng and distributing the 
land was to be entrusted to tnumnrs, who were to 
be elected annually This measure encountered. 
the most vehement opposition from the senate 
and the aristocracy, and they got one of the 
tribunes, M Octavius, to put his zntercessio or 
veto upon the bill "VVlien neither persuasions 
nor threats would induce Octavius to with- 
draw his opposition, the people, upon the pro 
position of Tibenus (an imconstitutional 
measure), deposed Octavius from his office The 
law was then passed, and the triumvirs 
appomted to carry it into execution were Tib 
Gracchus, App Claudius, his father-m law, 
and hiB brother C Gracchus, who was then 
little more than twenty years old, and was 
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seivinc m tbe camp of P Scipio at Niimantm 
AbouUbi, time Attains died. 

Inntfdom and lua propert> to the 
people Gracchus tliereupon proposed that 
t&opertv Simula he distributed among the 
people, to enable the poor who uere to recenc 
lanas to purchase tlie necessary miplements, 
cattle, and the like When the time came for 
the election of the tribunes for the follomng 
>eai, Tiberius ogam e^ered himself as a can . 
didate The senate declared that it n as illegal 
lor anione to hold this office for tuo conaecn 
tne years, but Tiberius paid no attention to ] 
Rie obiection Wliile the tribes u ere loting, 
aband of senators, headed by P Scipio Nasica, I 
rushed from tlie senate liouso into the for'in} 
and attacked the people Tibtnus was lulled 
as he was attempting to escape Ho uas pro 
bably about thirty fn o years of age nt the time 
of his death (Plot Tib Gracch , Appian, 
jS C 1 9-17 , Veil Pat ii 2 , index: to Cicero) 
—There can bo no doubt that the motn es of 
Tiberius were pure, and that become forward 
from n genuine desire to remedy the abuses of 
the land occupation and to ameliorate the con 
dition of the poorer citizens Unfortunately 
he adopted a revolutionary method m illegallj 
deposing his colleague, and by his subsequent 
methods for gaming tlie support of the popn 
lace agamst the senate ga\e some colour for 
the undoubtedly false accusation that ho was 
seekmg power for himself, which led some even 
of tlie more moderate men to approve of his 
death [See also Diet of initq art Agrartae 
Leges C, brother of No B, was n Spam 
otthe time of his brother’s murder, ns has been 
already stated He returned to Rome in tlie 
following year (182), but kept aloof from public 
offaira for some years In 12G he was quaestor, 
and went to Sardinia, under the consul L 
Aurelius Orestes, and there gained the appro- 
bation of hiB supenors and the attachment of 
the soldiers The senate attempted to keep 
him m Sardinia, dreading his populantj in 
Romo but ofter he had remained there two 
years, he left the provmco witliout leaye, and 
returned to the city in 124 Urged on by the 
popular wish, and by the desire of avenging 
the cause of his murdered brother, he boenrao 
a candidate for the tnbnncship of the plchs, 
and was elected for the jear 123 His reforms 
were far more estensn o than his brotlier’s, m 
fact they amounted to re^olutIon, and such was 
his influence with tlie people that ho carried 
all he proposed , and the senate were depnved 
ol some of their most important priiileges 
His first measure was to secure the right of 
being elected tribune for two or more years 
in succession Hniing gamed tlus point, ho 
proceeded to wm over the populace hj enacting 
that all citizens who applied should rcceno nt 
a low pnee five modn of com — the beginning 
of the pernicious sj stem of doles which more 
™WL‘’-®y^bmg else demoralised tlio proletariate 
of Rome Ho then renewed his brother’s 
agrarian law, and also established colonies nt 
and Capua He next passed laws for 
the benefit of tho military levies, enacting that 
ahonld be eqoip 2 ied nt tho expense 
of tno republic, and that no person under the 
age of seventeen should be drafted for the ormy 
fo weaken the power of the senate, 
and to set them nt enmity with tho monied 
commercial class, ho enacted that the judices 
in the judicia pnblica, who had hitherto been 
ejected from tho senate, should in future be 
cnoeen from tho eqnitcs, and that in overv 
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year, before the consuls were elected, the 
senate should detennme the two provinces 
which the consuls should have Moreoier, by 
enacting tlint tho taxes of Asm should he put 
up for auction nt Rome, he thiew both the 
farming of the taxes and the judicial trial for 
extortionate taxation into the hands of the 
equitts This plan, though it secured him 
support, was certain to cause corruption and 
extortion m the sjstcm of prm incinl tax-gather- 
ing — Gaius was elected tiibuuc again for the 
follow mg year, 122 The senate, finding it im 
possible to resist tlio measures of Gaius, 
resohed if possible to destroj hiB influence 
w ith the people For this purpose they per 
sundedM Livius Drusus, one of the colleagues 
of Gains, to projicBe nieasurcs still more popu- 
lar than those of Gains Tlie people allow ed 
themscUcs to be duiied by the agent of the 
senate, and tho popularity of Gaius gradually 
waned During Ills absence in Africa, whither 
he had gone as oue of the tnumr irs to esta- 
blish a colonj at Carthage, in accordance with 
one of Ins own laws, Ins party had been con- 
sidorahlj weakened by the influence of Drusus 
and the aristocracy, and many of his friends 
had deserted Ins cause He failed in obtaining 
the tribiineship for tho follow mg j car (121) , 
and when his year of ofllcoospirod, his enemies 
began to repeal seceral of his enactments 
Gams appeared in tlio forum to oppose those 
proceedings Antullius, one of the attendants 
of the consul Opimius, was slam by tlie friends 
of Gaius OpimiuB gladly availed Inmsolf of this 
pretext to persuade the senate to confer upon 
him unlimited power to net ns ho thought best 
for the good of the republic Fnlvius Elnceus, 
and tbe other fnonds of Gnius, called upon him 
to repel force bj force but lie refused to arm, 
and while his friends fought in his defence, ho 
fled to tho gro\ e of tho Punes, wliero he fell by 
tho hand of his slave, whom ho had commanded 
fo put him to dcalli The bodies of tho slam, 
whose number is said tolmvo amounted to 8000, 
were thrown into the Tiber, their propertj was 
confiscated, end their houses demolished All 
the other fnends of Gracchus who fell into tho 
hands of their enemies wore thrown into pnson 
and there strangled — It is impossible to allow 
to C Gracchus that freedom from personal 
motives — of ambition as well as of revenge — 
nhicli ennobled his brother Tlint he also was 
in many points reforming abuses is undeniable , 
but his methods were rcvolutionarj and x lo- 
lent, and wore in some degree tlie cause of a 
centurj of w'ars which more judicious and 
gradual reform might possibly haxe avoided 
Two of his measures, tho gifts of com, and tho 
baits offered to the eqvutes were calculated to 
work great ovt] m the state In abilitj,Iiow 
c\er, lie was Ins brother’s superior, and hm 
death hy what was unjustifiable Molence lias 
transferred much of the blamo to his oppo 
nonts (Plut C Gracch , Appinn, D U i 21- 
2G , index to Cicero ) 

Gradivus [Mabs ] 

Graoao [Tpatai ) — that is, ‘ tho old women ’ — 
daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, were three in 
number, Pcpjiredo, Enyo, and Dino, and were 
also called Phorej/des They had grey hair 
from their birth , and had only one tooth and 
ono eye m common, which they borrowed from 
each other when they wanted them They 
protected their sisters, the Gorgons, and dwelt 
outside tho light of sun and moon beyond Wes 
tom Libya Aeschylus (who gives them tho 
bodies of swans) makes them ono of the stages 
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m tbewandenogs of lo, and they appear in the 
the storv of Perseus [Perseus ] Eoscher and 
other recent in\ thologists maintain that the 
story, like that of the Gorgons, arose from 
thunderclouds a tooth is said to represent 
lightnmg in Aryan mythology, and the pass 
lag of the eye and tlie tootli to signify the 
hghtmng flashmg from cloud to cloud It must 
ha confessed that this does not seem an ohvions 
or natural idea to connect with a thunderstorm 
It may perhaps be enough to regard them as 
personifymg old age The conception is moie 
like Norse than Greek mythology, and may 
possibly have been passed on to Greece from a 
northern people 

Graecia or Hellas (u 'EWds), a country m 
Europe, the inhabitants of which were called 
Graeci or Hellenes ("EWr/i’es) Among the 
Greeks Hellas was used m general to signify 
the abode of Hellenes, wheieverthey might 
happen to he settled Thus the Greek colo- 
nies of Gyrene in Africa, of Syracuse in Sicily, 
of Taxentum in Italy, and of Smyrna in Asia, 
are said to be m Hellas , but before the u estern 
colomes were founded, Delos was about the 
centre of the Hellenic world Latm geographers 
limited the name Hellas to Middle Greece, ex 
dudmg the Peloponnessus and all that lies 
north of the Malian Gulf Eastern nations 
called the Hellenes generally ‘ lonians ’ , western 
nations knew them as ‘ Greeks ’ (see below) In 
the most ancient times Hellas was a small dis 
triot of Phthiotis in Thessaly, m which was 
situated a town of the same name (17 n 083 , 
Thuo 1 3 , Strab 431) As the inhabitants of 
this district, the HeUenea, gradually spread 
over the surrounding country, their name was 
adopted by other tribes, who became assimilated 
m language, manners, and customs to the 
ongmol Hellenes , till at length the whole of 
the N of Greece from the Ceraunian and Cam- 
human mountains to the Cormthian isthmus 
was designated by the name of Hellas * In 
later times even Macedoma, and the S part of 
Ulynn were sometimes reckoned part of Hellas 
The Eomans called the land of the Hellenes 
Graecia, whence we have derived the name of 
Greece They probably gave this name to the 
country from their first becoming acquainted 
with the tribe of the Graeci, who were said to be 
descended from Graecus, a son of Thessalus, 
and who appear at an early period to have du elt 
on the "W coast of Epirus (cf Anstot Meteor 
1 4) — Hellas, or Greece proper, mcluding 

Peloponnesus, lies between the 8Cth and 46tli 
degrees of N latitude, and between the 2l8t and 
2Gth degrees of E longitude Its greatest 
length from Mt Olj-mpus to Cape Taenarus is 
about 250 English miles its greatest breadth 
from the “W coast of Aoamania to Marathon 
m Attica IS about 180 miles Its area is some- 
what less than that of Portugal , yet so deeply 
IB the land indented by arms of the sea that 
Greece has as many miles of sen coast ns Spam 
and Portugal together, and no spot even m 
Thessaly or Arcadia is more than forty miles 
from the sea The ri\ ers of Greece have the 
character of torrents, not one bemg navigable 
even for boats few of them hni e any volume 
of water in the dry season of the year, the 
Achelous, which has the respectable course of 
100 miles, the Peneus and Alpheus The other 
rivers of Greece however renowned, carry down 

® hpirus i', for tlie sake of convenience, nsnallj in- 
clndod in Hellas by modem geographers, but was 
excluded bvtheQrecdvS themselves, as the Epirots were 
not regarded as genume Hellenes 
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little water m the summer, and many are 
at that tune dried up altogether On the N 
it was separated by the Cambumon and Cerau 
man mountains from Macedonia and Illjina , 
and on the other three sides it is bounded by 
the sea namely , by the Ionian sea on the W , 
and by the Aegaean on the E and S It is 
one of the most mountomous countries of Eu 
rope, and possesses few extensive plains (those 
of Tliessalv and Boeotia alone are really large), 
and few continuous valleys The inhabitants 
were thus separated from one anotlier by bar 
riers which it was not easy to surmount, and 
were naturally led to form separate political 
communities , while the numerous inlets of sea, 
mentioned above, led to maritime enterprise in 
most of these small states Bonds of union for 
nil were found m their national games, which 
were the great festivals of their common 
religion, and in their common Amphictyomc 
council At a later time tlie N of Greece w as 
generally divided mto ten districts Epirds, 
Thessaeev, Acaerania, Aetolia, Doris, Lo 
CRIB, Puocis, Boeotia, Attica and Megaris 
Tlie S of Greece or Peloponnesus was usually 
divided mto ten districts hkewise CoRrsTHU., 
SicvoNiA, Phliasia, Achaia, Elis, Messema, 
Laconica, Cynuria, Aroolis and Arcadia An 
account of the geography, early mhahitants, and 
history of each of these districts is given in sepa- 
rate articles Of the earhest inhabitants we know 
very little The Canons and Leleges weie both 
regarded as barhorons people, and may have 
been of altogether ahen stock On the other hand, 
the term ‘Pelasgian’ seems to have included 
every prehistonc people of the lands after 
wards Hellenic, yet the Pelasgi may have been 
merely an earher immigration of the same race 
[Cares, Leleges, Pelasgi] The numerous 
Phoenician tradmg ports gave at any rate a large 
Semitic element mike of blood and of civihsa 
tion [Cadmus ] In Crete especially all those 
nationalities left their traces To Homer the 
Greeks were Achaeans or Argives or Danai , 
hut the relationship of the Achaeans to the 
Pelasgi, or whether they were really distinct, 
remains on open question, as does also the 
origin of the dynasty which ruled m the Ho 
meric Argos [Achaei , Pelops ] 

Graecia Magna or G Major (^ peyd\~i 
'EWds), a name given to the districts in the S 
of Italv inhabited by the Greeks This name 
was never used simply to indicate the S of 
Italy, it was always confined to the Greek cities 
and their territories, and did not include the 
snrroundmg districts, inhabited by the Italian 
tribes It appears to have been apphed chiefly 
to the cities on the Tarentme gulf, Tarentum, 
Sybans, Croton, Caulonia, Sins (Heraclea), 
Metapontum, Locn, and Ehegium , but it also 
included the Greek cities on the W coast, such 
as Cumae and Neapohs Strabo extends tlie 
appellation even to the Greek cities of Sicily 
The name of the country before the Greek 
colonisation is said to have been Oexotria , 
the first writer who used the term tj peyaKi] 
'EAAcfy was Polybius (ii 89 , cf Strab p 253) 
Cicero speaks of Magna Graecia {de Or in 34, 
Ac ) ‘ Graecia Major ’ is also found in Livy and 

Ovid (Liv XXXI 7 , Ov Fast iv G4) 

Graioceli (Caes B G i 10), a Gallic people 
of the Cottian Alps, occupying the country be- 
tween the Ceutrones (who lived m Tarentatsc, 
or upper valley of the Isara), and the Caturiges 
(who in ed in the upper valley of the Durance) 
West of them were the Vooontu (who liv ed about 
Grenoble) It is therefore plain that the 
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conntrj of the Graioceh wns the 

valley of tlie Arr, on the French side of Mt Oenis, 

which pass (or rather the little Mt “ 

croBsed^bj Caesar as the shortest ivaj to Further 

Gaul The name Imgered in the co^pt form 

‘Garoceha’fortheilfaMnenJieand S doannes 

Garocellius’ for St Jean de Maiinennc 
Grampius Mods [G^otiusJ 
Granious (rpavncor Koja Gliai), a of 

Mysia Minor, rising in M CotyliM, the N sum- 
mit of Ida, and faUing into the Propontis (Sea 
of Marmara) memorable ns the scene of the 
first of the tliree great victories by vhich Alev 
ander the Great overthrow the Persian empire 
(B c 334), and, m a less degree, for a victory 
earned upon its banks by LucuUus over Mith 
ndates, 73 (If xii 21 , Strah p 687 , Aman, 
An 1,13, Plut Alex 2,i,Lucull 11) 

Grams (rpavtr Klnsht), a iiver of Persis, with 
a royal palace on its banlre It fell mto the 
Persian Gulf near Taoce (Aman, Ind 89 ) 
Granius, ft, a clerk emplojed by the auc 
tioneers at Borne to collect the money at sales, 
lived about B c 110 He was a friend of Luci 
has, and was celebrated for his wit (Cio de 
Or CO, 244, Brut 48, ICO, ad Ait vi 3 ) 
Granins Iioimanas, a historian, probably of 
the 2nd century A D (Mnorob i IG, 30 , Solin 
Polyb II 12) Wrote a short history of the 
Roman republic m about forty books parts of 
books 26, 28, and 8G are extant, relating to 
ei ents 1G3-78 B c He paj s minute attention 
to omens and prodigies He alludes (p 8) to the 
completion of the Olympieum at Athens which 
makes his date at least ns late as Hadrian’s 
reign Ed by Perz, Lips 1858 
Granua {Tparoia Groan ), a nver m the land 
of the Quad! and the SE of Germany, and a 
tributary of the Danube, on the banks of which 
M Aurelius wrote the 1st book of his Medita 
tions (Antonin Comment i 17) 

Gratiae [Chaeites ] 

Gratianus 1 Emperor of the Western Em- 
pire, AJ) 807-383, son of Valentmian I , wns 
raised by his father to tlie rank of Augustus in 
8G7, when he was only eight years old On the 
death of Valentmian m 875, Gratian did not 
succeed to the sole sovereignty , as Valentmian 
II, the half brother of Augustus, was proclaimed 
Augustus by the troops He was educated by 
Ausomus, whom he rewarded in 879 with the 
consulship By the death of his Uncle, Vaicns 

(878) , tlie Eastern empire devolved upon him , 
but the danger to which the East wns exposed 
from the Goths led Gratian to send for Theo- 
dosius, and appoint him emperor of the East 

(879) Gratian wns fond of quiet and repose. 
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and was greatly under the influence of ecclesi 
astics, especially of Ambrose of Milan H< 
became unpopular with the army Mammui 
Britain, and crossei 
1 neighbourhood o 

and li'® defeated Gratian, who was overtake] 

Vict Bptf 45-48, Zoa vi 12-80, ZonL xiii 
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17 , Auson Gratiarwn AcUo )— 2 A usurper, 
who assumed the purple m Britain, and wns 
murdered bj his troops about four months after 
wards (407) (Oros vni 40) He was succeeded 
by Constantine [Constantinus, No 8 ] 

Gratianopolis [Cularo ] 

Gratiarum Gollis (Xaplrwv \6tpos, Hdt iv 
175 Hills of Taihounali), a range of wooded 
hills running parallel to tlie coast of Africa 
between the byrtes, and containing the source 
of the CiKYPS and other small rivers 
Gratidianus renATiDius ] 

GratidiuB 1 M , of Arpinnm, great-uncle of 
Cicero He proposed a lex tabellariaior Arpi- 
nuin in 116, and w as opposed by Ciceio’s grand- 
father, who had married his sister, Gratidia 
He w ns killed in the w nr of Antonius against th6 
pirates, B c lOS (Cic Lcgg iii 10, 80, Bimt 45, 
1G3 ) — 2 His son, M Manns GratidinnUs, was 
adopted by the brother of C Manus, and Was 
proscribed by Sulla and murdeied by Catiline 
Ho had been pi aetor in 80 and had won popular 
favour bj an edict about the coinage (Cic Legg 
I c , Brut Ic, de Off in 1C, 07 , Plm wviii 
182 )— 3 M , legate of Q Cicero in Asm 01-59 
perhaps ngiondsonof No 1 (Cio Flaec 21, 49) 
Grattius or Gratius (to whom the cognomen 
Ealiscns is also given, but with no good autho- 
rity), a contemporary of Ovid (Pont iv 1C, 84), 
and the author of an unmterestmg didactic 
poem on Hunting (Oynegetica) Edited m 
Poet Lat Min by Bithrens, Lips 1879 
GratuB, ValerluB, procurator of Judaea from 
AD 15 to 27, and the immediate predecessor of 
Pontius Pilate (Jos Ant xvin 6) 

GraupIuB Mens, m Caledonia (Gramgnan 
Hdls) [There is no doubt that Granpius, not 
Grampius, is the form known to the Homans 
though whether Grampian is a corruption of 
Graupian or preserves the true original name it 

18 impossible to say ] This is a general term 
for the ranges separating tlie highlands of 
Perthshire from the lowlands, and extending to 
Aberdeenshire Somewhere at the foot of the 
Grampians Agncola, having crossed the Forth, 
fought with Gnlgncus (Tnc Agi 29) The site 
maj possibly be, as some maintain, near Comrie 
in Perthshire, m the valley of the Eai n Here 
there are traces of a Roman camp at Da Iginross, 
which claims to preserve the name of Galgacus 

GraviBcae, an ancient city of Etruria, sub 
ject to Tarquinii, was colonised by the Romans 
B c 183, and received new colonists under 
Augustus It was situated m the Marcmma, 
and its air wos unhealthy (intempestae Gra- 
viscac, Virg Acn x 184) , whence the ancienta 
ridiculously derived its name from aei gravis 
Its ruins are on the right bank of the river 
Marta, about two miles from the sea, where are 
the remains of a magnificent arch (Liv xl 
29, Veil Pat i 16, Strab p 225) 

Gregfiras, Nicephorus, a Byzantine histo- 
rian, about A D 1296—1859 His woik is in 
thirty eight books, of which only twentj four 
have been printed It begins with the capture 
of Constantinople by the Latins m 1204, and goes 
down to 1350 , the twentj four printed hooks 
contam tlie period from 1204 to 1861 Edited 
by Scht^en, Bonn, 1829 
Gregorius (VpyySpios) 1 Snmnmed Nazi 
anzenus, and usually called Gregory Nazian- 
zen, bishop of Constantinople v r 880-890 —2 
NysseuUB, bishop of Nyssa about 872-894 — 3 
Thaumaturgus, bishop of Neocaesarea about 
^ ^ [See Diet of Christian Biography ] 
Grudii, a people in Gallia Belgica, subject to 
the Nervii, N of the Scheldt (Caes B G r 39) 
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Gramentom (Grumentlnus Saponara), a 
town in the interior of Lucania on the road from 
Boneventum to Heraclea, mentioned in the 2nd 
Panic war (Liv xxiii 37, xxvni 41, Strab p 254) 
Grumum (Gmmo), a town of Apuha, fourteen 
miles SW of Barium {Bart) 

Gryllus {VpvWos), elder son of Xenophon, fell 
at the battle of Mantinea,B c 8G2, after he bad, 
according to some accounts, given Epaminondas 
his mortal wound (Paus viii 9, 5, x 8 , 11 ) 
Grynia or -inm {Tpivfia, Tpiviov Porto 
Glymi), n fortified city on the coast of the Sinus 
ElaTticus, m the S of Mysia, between Elaea and 
Mynna, 70 stadia from the former and 40 from 
the latter, celebrated for its temple and 
oracle of Apollo, who is hence called Grjnaeus 
Apollo f\’^irg Aen iv 846) It possessed also a 
good harbour Parmenion, the general of Alev 
ander, destroyed the city (Hdt i 149 , Strab p j 
022 , Diod xvu 7) 

Gryps or Gryphns (rpvrfi), a griffin, a fabulous 
animal, dwelling in the Ehipaean moon tarns, be 
tween the Hyperboreans and the one eyed An 
maspians, and guarding the gold of the north 
The Arunaspians mounted on horsebach, and 
attempted to steal the gold, and hence arose the 
hostility between the liorse and griffin (Hdt 

III lie, IV 18, 27 , Paus i 24, 0, viu 2, 3 , Ael 
H” A i\ 27 , Plin lui 10 ) Hesiod seems to 
have been the first Greek who mentions griffins 
(Schol ad Aesch Pr 803), and next Ansteas 
The idea of the gnfiBii came from the East the 
fipire 18 found in sculptures of Persia, Phoe- 
nicia, and Egypt, from w hich country it passed 
probably to ilycenae, where a griffin dagger has 
been found It is a common figure on vases 
The gnffin was among the attributes of Apollo 

Gugenu or Guberni, a people of Germany, 
probably of the same race as the Sigambn, 
crossed the Ehine, and settled on its left bank, 
between the Ubu and Batavi (Tao Hisf iv 
28, \ 10 , Plin n 100 ) 

Gulussa, a Numidian, second son of Masi 
nissa, and brother to Micipsa and Mastanabal 
On the death of Masmissa, in d c 149, he sue 
ceeded alongwith his brothers to the dominions 
of thoir father (Ln xlii 23 , Pol vvsix 1 , 
Sail Jup 6,85) Ho loft a sou, named Massh A 
Gnntia {Chuisherg), a town in Vindelicia, be 
tween Campodunum and Augusta Vindehcorum 
{Augsburg) 

Guraeus {Toupatos, roppofor), a river of India, 
flowing through the country of the Guraei (in 
the HW of the Punjab) into the Cophen. 

Gnrulis {Cughcri), a town in the west of 
Sardinia, n few miles inland (Ptol in 8 , 7) 
Guttones [Gorm ] 

Gyarus or Gyara (17 Viapos, ra Tvapa 
Tvapevs Chiura or Jura), one of the C 3 clades, 
a small island, tweli e miles in circumference, 
SW of Andros, poor and unproductii e, and in 
habited only by fishermen (Strab p 485 , Plin 

IV 09, vui 82) Under the emperors it was a 
place of banislunent {Aude aliquid brevtbus 
Gyans et careers dignum, Jn\ 1 78) 

Gyes or Gyges (rw/r, Vvyns), son of Uranus 
(Heaven) and Go (Earth), a hundred handed 
giant, who made war upon the gods (Oi Past 
n 693 , Hor Od 11 17, 14 , Gigaxtfs) 
Gygaens Lacus (tj Vuyalri Klpyg Bale of 
Marmora), a small lake m Lvdia, between the 
rivers Hermus and Hjllus, h of Sardis, the 
necropolis of which citl was on its banks It 
was afterwards called Coloc {Tt vx 891, Hdt 
1 13 , Strab p 020) 

Gyges (riryjjs), the first 1 ing of Ljdia of the 
'’dyuastj of the Hormnadae, dethroned Candan 
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Ics, and succeeded to the kmgdom, os related 
under CA^Dll,LEs He reigned b c 710-078 
He sent magnificent presents to Delplu, and 
carried on various wars with the cities of Asia 
Minor, such as Miletus, Smyrna, Colophon, and 
Magnesia ‘The riches of Gyges' became a 
proi erb (Hdt 1 7-14 , Pans 11 21, 5) 

Gyhppus (ruAixTTos), a Spartan, son of Clean 
dridas, was sent as the Spartan commander to 
Syracuse, to oppose the Athenians, b c 414 
Under his command the Syracusans annihilated 
the great Athenian armament, and took Demo 
sthciies and Nicias prisoners, 413 (Thuc vi 
93-vii 80, a 111 13 ) In 404 he was commissioned 
by Lj Sander, after the capture of Athens, to 
carrv home the treasure, but bj opening the 
seams of the sacks underneath, he abstracted a 
considerable portion The theft was discovered, 
and Gjhppus went into exile (Pint Dys 10, 
Ntc 28 1 Diod xiii 100 , Athcn p 234 ) 
Gymnesiae [Baleabes ] 

Gymnosophistae {rufivocrotpurTaO, a sect of 
Indian ascetic philosophers, who went about 
naked (Curt_viii 9, 83 , Plut Alex 04) 
Gynaec5p61is {rvvatK6ro\ts or ruyatuZ^ 
sr6\is), a citj in the Delta of Egypt, on the W 
bank of the Canopic branch of the Nile, between 
Heimopohs and Momemphis 

Gimdes {rvySrjs), a mer of Assvna, rising in 
the countri of the Matiem (in Kurdistan), and 
flow ing into the Tigris, celebrated through the 
story that Cyrus the Great drew off its waters 
by 300 channels (Hdt 1 189) 

Gyrton, Gyrtona {Tvprtiy, Vvptuvt) Tvp 
ratios nr Tatari, Ru), an ancient town in 
Pelasgiotis m Thessaly, on the Peneus {II 11 
788, Thuc u 22, Strab p 489) 

Gytheum, Gythinm (t6 rvBttoy, ridioy 
TuBedrgs Palaeopohs, nr Maraihonist), an 
ancient town on the coast of Laconia, founded 
b\ the Achaeans, lay near the head of the 
Laconian bay, SW of the mouth of the n\ er 
Eurotas It served as the harbour of Sparta, 
and was important from a military point of view 
In the Persian war the Lacedaemonian fleet 
was stationed at Gytheum, and the Athenians 
under Tolmides burnt the Lacedaemonian 
areenal, b c 456 (Thuc 1 102) After the 

b ittle of Leuctra (370) it was taken bv Epami 
nondas (Xon Sell vi 6, 82) In 196 it was 
tiken bj Flnminmus, and made independent of 
Nabis, tjTunt of Sparta, whereupon it joined 
the Achaean League (Liv xxxii 29 , Strab p 
303 , Pans ui 21, 8) 

Gyzantes (rilCm'rer), a people in the W pait 
of Libja (N Afnca), whose country was rich in 
honey and wax Probablj dwelt in Bizacium ‘ 
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Hades or Pluto ("AiStjs, TlKovroit, or poeti 
callj 'AiSijr, ‘ATSaiyevr, TIAovrcvs), tlio God of 
the Nether World His name is from a ISfit 
(tilt dark, unseen god) a less probable siiggos 
tioii is'tlie god of the earth or underworld’ 
from ala Hades was son of Cronus and Rhea, 
and brother of Zens and Poseidon {II x\ 187) 
Hesiod {T/i 458) adds two other sisters, Hestia 
and Demcter His wife was Per-^ephOiic or 
Proserpina the daughter of Doniotor, whom he 
carried off from the upper world, ns is related 
elsewhere (PrJiETrn , PtRSEriroNE ] In tlu 
diiiBion of the world among the three brother-. 
Hades obtained the Nether World, the abode 
of the shades, o\er which he ruled Hence lie 
is called tilt infernal Zeus {Zfiis saraxBiyios or 



24, 4 ) He possessed a helmet (hke tte cap of 
dartoesa’ m Northern myths) which rendered 
the wearer invisible, and later traditions stated 
that this helmet was given him as a present by 
the Cyclopes aftertheirdehverv from Tartarus 
Ancient story mentions both go^s and men wlm 
were honoured by Hades wivh «ie temporary 
use of this helmet (H y 845, Hes Scuf 22 
Anstoph Ach 390, Apollod i 6, 2) His cha- 
racter is descnbed as fierce and mevorable, 
whence of aU the gods he was most hated by 
mortals He kept the gates of the lower world 
closed (and is therefore called nyA.apT7?y), that 
no shades might be able to escape or return to 
the region of light {II vui 367 , Pans v *.6 1) 
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the surnames which descnbed him personally, 
or his realm, such as rioA-uSey/ituy, he was known 
as Clymenus ‘ the Hlustnous ’ (perhaps to propi 
tiatelum) atHermione (Paus ii 36, 5), and m the 
Eleusiman mystenes as Euhuleus, ^ e the god 
who counsels well for mankind m givmg them 
rest from their labours (Comut N D 35) The 
name Pluto (nA-oyrair) marks a new departure 
m his attnbutes As Hades he was the sei ere 
and sterile god, gnnng no fruits and father of 
no children (that he was fatlier of the Funes is 
a late tradition cf Servius, ad Aen i 86) But, 
perhaps from the influence of the Eleusiman 
mystenes, the god of the underworld came to 
be regarded as the god of the earth and all that 
it gives (on old and pnimtive idea of course, but 
new as applied to Hades) Therefore wealth 
and fruits were given by 
him, and he was wor- 
shipped as XIKovtwv (care- 
fully to be distinguished 
from the personified nches 
nxouTor, or Plutus) The 
name is first traceable 
in the Attic writers early 
in the fifth cent b c 
and eventually prevailed, 
though not to the entire 
exclusion of the name 
"AiSjjr (cf Plat Crat p 
403) In art the represen 
tations of Hades (not fre 
quent) have the same 
character as those of Zeus, 
but are distinguished by 
the sterner countenance, 
the shaggy hair (some 
times with a wolfskin cap) 
and beard, and attnbutes 
such as the cook, the wolf, 
and the pomegranate, or 
Cerberus at his side As 
Pluto or "AiStjs YlXoiroiv 
the god has a more gra- 
cious expression, and the 
attnbutes also vary most 
frequently he has a oomu 
copia and cames a sceptre 
or a two pronged fork, 
which some take for an 
agricultural implement, 
and others believe to be a 
Inte and spurious addition 
The figures of Serapis or 
Zeus Serapis have often 
been confused TVith those 
of Hades Pluto, because 
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Pereophone Irom“ an*Etra6c^n“tomb“at tliree-headed dog besidq 


■When mortals imoked him, they struck the 
earth wth their hands, the sncnfices which 
° “i^d Persephone consisted 
01 black sheep , and the person who offered the 
Mcrmce had to turn away his face {H iv 667 
ensign of his power was a 
rV,^’ Hermes, he drove the 

shades into the lower world There he sat upon 
a throne with his consort Persephone, as gnm 
period of the mUh) ns 
h^elf (H IX 467, Pmd 01 ix 35) He an 
peam seldom in story, smce he rarely left his 

^mtd P exceptions were, when he 
^med off Persephone, and when he went to 

deKV° n by Paeon of the wound 
ealt to him by Heracles (H y 395) Besides 


him His distinguishing 
mark is the viodiiis upon 
his bead [SrnAPis ] — The kingdom of Hades, 
re the uudenvorld The Homeric Hades is a dark 
sunless abode wnthm the earth, the entrance to 
which lies 111 a grove of black poplars beyond 
the stream of Ocean (17 xx 61, Od x 608) 
Here are the asphodel meadows, a dull and 
cheerless place {Od xi 489), even if Orion 
can still pursue Ins occupation of hunting (Od 
XI 539, 573, xxiv 13) Beyond this was Erebus, 
the place of darkness and the abode of Hades 
andPersephone, to which Odysseus did not pene- 
trate There is a general idea of vastness and 
of gloom or twilight with unsubstantial inarti- 
culate ghosts, who twitter hke bats, flitting 
about among whom appear more distinctly the 
figures of the heroes The dead in Od xi are 
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unsubstantial images of the living persons 
without flesh or bones or recollection , yet con 
jCiousness and memory can be recalled when 
they dnnk the blood But ei en m Homer be 
Sides this unreal, impersonal eMstonce there 
are traces of a behef in conscious life, ns in the 
tweut} foul th book of the Odj ssey The descnp 
lions of Jlinos, Orion and Heracles resuimng 
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The art representations of the underworld are 
frequent in vase paintmgs , the punishments of 
Sisyphus Ac date back ns far as black figure 
vases of the seventh centiuyB c It is probable 
that such pamtings, especially those of Poly- 
gnotus in the Lesche nt Delphi (Pans s 19), 
did not merely follow the popular idea but in 
some measure formed it 



Hotmca presenting a Sonl to Hades and Porsephono (Piet Ant Sepuleri ifaeonum tab 8 ) 


their old life, and the pumshment of Tantalus 
and Sisyphus would also imply n conscious hfe , 
but there are reasons for considering the whole 
passage m Od xi 005-627 a later introduction , 
and such probably is tlie 24th book also In 
post-Homono authors rocky hollows or caves 
are regarded ns entrances to Hades e g those 
at Colonns, the Itnhnn Cumae, Hermione and 
Tnenarus, and the approach is cut off by streams 
flowing underground [Sxvx, Cocytus, Ache 
hon] , over these the buried dead are ferried by 
Ghahon, and on the opposite shore Cerberus 
keeps ghard The underworld is regarded now 
(which it probably was not to Homer) as n place 
where the hfe of the upper world and its amuse 
ments can be repeated It is also n place of 
retribution [see Tantalus, Sisyphus, Ion, 
DynaidesJ The dead ore judged, the Asiatics 
by Rhadamanthus, the Europeans by Aeacus, 
Mmos bemg the referee for doubtful cases (Plat 
Got g p 524) Triptolemus also m the Eleusi 
man account acts ns n judge This difference 
of state led to the separation of Tartarus (m 
Homer only the pnson of Titans) from the rest 
of Hades by the blazing Pynphlegethon which 
flow s between (cf Plat Bep n p GIG a, Verg 
■Icn VI 648) In the asphodel meadows were 
those who deserved neither great bhss nor 
punishment the places of reward were separate 
altogether [Elysium, Fortunatorum In 
SUL VE ] In Virgil, however (Aen vi ), Elysium 
13 placed m Hades Although a more hopeful 
conception of the future life was mtroduced 
with the Eleusmian rehgion and by the phllo 
Bophers, and the tmderworld was not like that 
of Homer, to which AohiUes would prefer the 
life of a serf, } et very few Greeks looked for- 
w ard to it as a gam m comparison inth life in 
the upper world The Roman Orous was in the 
mam borrowed, through poets and works of art, 
from the Greek idea, but with certain survivals 
of Italian belief [see Hires, Mines, LEinmESj 


Hadrannm. [Adranum ] 

Hadria [Adria ] 

Hadriani or Adriani, near the nver Rhyn- 
daens. on the frontiers of Mysia and Bithynio. 

HadnanopoliB 1 ['ASpiavS'KoKts 'ASpiovo 
ttoAIttis Adrtanople), a town in Thrace, on the 
right bank of the Hebrus, m on extensive plain, 
founded by the emperor Hadrian It was 
strongly fortified , possessed an extensive com- 
merce , and m the middle ages was the most 
important town in the countiy after Constan- 
tmople (Amm Marc xiv 11 , Eutrop vi 8 )— 
2 A town in Bithyma — 3 A town of Phrjgio. 

Hadrlanotnera or -ae {' ASptavou9ripa), a city 
m Mysia, on the road between Pergamus and 
Mdetopolis, founded by the emperor Hadrian 
(Dio Cass Ixix 10 , Vti Hadr 20) 

Hadrlanus, P. Aellus, usually called Ha- 
drian, Roman emperor, a d 117-188, was bom 
nt Rome, a d 7G His family belonged, like 
that of Trajan, to Italics, in Spam He lost 
his father at the age of ten, and was brought 
up by hiB kinsman Ulpius Trajanus (afterwards 
emperor) and by Caehus Attianus Prom on 
early age he studied with zeal the Greek 
language and literature At the age of fifteen 
he went to Spam, where he entered upon his 
military career and he subsequently served 
as military tribune m Lower Moesia After 
the elevation of Trajuu to the throne (98), he 
married Juha Sabma, agrand daughter of Trtt 
jan’s sister Marciana This marriage was 
brought about through the influence of Plotina, 
the wife of Trajan, and from this time Ha- 
drian rose rapidly m the emperor’s favour He 
was raised successively to the quaestorship (101), 
praetorslup (107), and consulslup (109) He ac- 
companied Trajan in most of his expeditions, and 
distinguished lumself m the second war against 
the Dacians, 104-10G , was made governor of 
Pannoma in 108, and subsequently fought 
under Trajan ngomst the Pnrthians Wheli 
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Trajan’s serions illness obliged lum to leave 
the East, be placed Hndnan at the head of the. 
amn Trajan died at Cilicia on Ins jonniey to 
Rome (117) Before his death, as vras alleged, 
probably influenced by Plotma, he appointed 
Hadrian as his successor Hadrian tvas prcn 
claimed emperor bv tlie legions in Syria, and 
the senate ratified the election Hadnan s first 
care was to make peace with the Partliians, 
which he obtained by relinquishing the cm- 
nuesls of Trajan east of the Euphrates He 
returned to Rome in 118, but almost imme- 
diately afterwards set out for Moesia, in con^- 
qnence of tJie invasion of this proi inco by the 
Sormatians After making peace with the 
Sarmatinns, and suppressing a formidable con 
spiracy winch had been formed against his 
life by some of the most distinguished Roman 
nob’es, all of whom he put to death, he re 
tnmod to Rome in the course of the same 
year He sought to obtain the goodwill of the 
senate by gladiatonal exhibitions and liberal 
largesses, and he also cancelled all arrears of 
taxes due to the state for the last fifteen years 
lie remainder of Hadrian’s reign was disturbed 
by few wars He spent the greater part of his 
reign in travelhng through the various pro 
Vinces of the empire, in o’-der that ho might 
inspect pcrsonallj the state of affairs in the 
provinces, and apply the necessary remedies 
wherever mismanagement was discovered He 
began these travels in 119, Msiting first 
Haul, Germany, and Britam, in the latter of 
which tountries he caused a wall to be built 
from the Solwfay to the mouth of thenver Tyne 
[Britannia] He afterwards visited Spam, 
Africa, and the East, and took up his residence 
at Athens for three years (12&-12G) Athens was 
his favounte city, and he conferred upon its in- 
habitants many privileges The most important 
war durmg his reign was that against the Jews, 
which broke out in 131 Tlie Jews had revolted 
m consequence of the establishment of a colony 
under the name of Aeha Capitolina on the site 
of Jerusalem, and of their having been forbid 
don to practise the nte of circumcision The 
War was tamed on by the Jews as a national 
struggle with the most desperate fury, and was 
not brought to an end till 180, after the country 
had been nearly reduced to a wilderness 
During the last few years of Hodnan’s life, his 
health failed He became suspicious and cruel, 
and put to death several persons of distinction 
As he had no cluldren, he adopted L Aolius 
Verus, and gave him the title of Caesar in 130 
Veras died on the Ist Of Januatj, 138, where 
upon Hidnan adopted Antoninus, afterwards 
sumamed Pius, and conferred upon him like 
wise the title of Caesar In July in the same 
year, Hadrian hunself died, in his C2nd year, 
^d was succeeded by Antoninus — The reign of 
Hndnan may be regarded as one of the Imp 
piest periods in Roman history His policy 
was to preserve peace with foreign nations, and 
not to extend the boundaries of the empire, but 
to secure the old pros inces, and promote their 
welfare Ho paid particular attention to the 
admmistration of justice in the provinces as well 
as m Italy His reign forms an epoch in the 
mstory of Roman junsprudence It was at 
Hadrians command that the junst Salnns 
du innns drew np the edtetum pcnetuuvi, 
which fonned a fixed code of laws 'feome of 
by Hadrian are of a 
humane character, and aimed at im 
proving the public morality of the time The 
vanouB cibes which ho nsited received marks 
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of Ins favour oi hberabts , in many places lie 
built aqueducts, and m others harbours or 
othei public buildings, either for use or orna- 
ment But what has rendered his name more 
illustnous than anything else are the numerous 
and magnificent arcliitectural works which bo 
planned and com 
menced dunng his 
travels, especially 
at Atliens, in the 
S part of which 
he built an entirely 
new city, ‘Novae 
Atlienae ’ "We can 
not here enter into 
an account of the 
numerous build 
mgs he erected , it 
18 Bufifioient to di 
rect attention to 

lim Y'J®' Tlbnr, Hadrlnnns Romflu Emporor, 
which has been a a d in iss 

real mine of trea 

sureB of art, and bis inausolenm at Rome, 
which forms the groundwork of the present 
Castle of St Angelo Hadrian was a patron of 
learning and literature, as well as of the arts, 
and he cultivated the society of poets, scholars, 
rhetoncians, and plulosophers He founded at 
Rome a scientific institution under the name of 
Athenaeum, which continued to flourish for a 
long time after him He was himself an author, 
and wrote numerous works both in piose and m 
verse, till of which are lost, with the exception 
of a few- epigrams m the Greek and Latin Antho- 
logies, which lack evidence of their authotship 
The well known address to lus soul — 

Anlmula vagula blaiiilula, 

Hospes comesquo'corporis, 

Quae nunc obibis in loca 
Pollidnla, rigida, iiudula — 

Nee ut soles dabis jocos ? 

is attnbuted to him by Ins biographer (Lifo 
of Hadrian in Script Si^t Aitq , Dio Cass 
Ixix , Aurel Vict hp 14 , Zonar xi 23 ) 
Hadnan-us, the rhetorician [Adrianus 1 
Hadriimetum or Adrfimetum {'khpipri 
Hammeim), a flourishing city founded by tho 
Phoenicians in N Africa, on the E coast of 
Bycazena, of which district it was the capital 
under the Romans It had not sided with 
Catthage and was left a free city after the tliird 
Punic war Trajan made it a colony , and it 
wasafterwards called Jnstininnopohs (Strab p 
834, Soil Jug 19, Plin i 25, Pol xv 5, 
Procop B F 1 17, ii 23 ) 

Haemoil {Alpuv) 1 Son of PelasguS and 
father of Thessalus, from whom the ancicOt 
name of Tliessaly, Haemonia or Aemonia, was 
believed to be derived The Roman poets 
frequently uso the adjective Saemomus as 
equivalent to Hiessalian (Strab p 448, 
Dionys i 17 , Plin iv 28 ) — 2 Son of Lycaon, 
and the reputed founder of Haemonia in 
Arcadia (Paus vii 44) — 3 Son of Creon of 
Thebes, was destroyed, according to sotno 
accounts, by tho splunx (Apollod in 6, 8) 
But, accordmg to other traditions, ho wns m 
love with Antigone, and laUed liimself on 
hearing that she was condemned by bis father 
to bo entombed ohve [Antigone ] 

Haemonia iklftorla) [Haemon, No 1 ] 
Haemus (Al/ioj), son or Boreas and Onthyia 
(wife of Rbodope), and father of Hebrus As ho 
and his wife presumed to assume the names o 
Zeus and Hera, both were metamorphosed mb 
mountains (0\ Met vi 87) 
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Haemne (6 AT/hos, rh Alfwv Balkan), a loffcy 
jange of mountains, separating Thrace and 
Moesia, extended from M Scomius, or, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, from M Bhodope on the "W 
to the Black Sea on the E The highest point 
of the range is about 8000 feet above the sea 
There are several passes over them , but the 
one most used m antiquity was in the W part 
of the range, called ‘ Succi ’ or ‘ Suocorum 
angustiae,’ also ‘ Porta Trajam ’ {Sulu Der- 
hond), between Philippopolis and Seirdioa 
(Sophia) The later province of ‘Haemi 
montns ’ in Thrace derived its name from this 
mountain (Hdt iv 49 , Strab p 813 , Amm 
Marc XXI 10, xxvii 4 ) 

Hague ('Ayi/ti), the nymph of a spring on Mt 
Lycaeus in Arcadia The local legend makes 
this the birthplace of Zeus, who was brought up 
by the nymph In times of drought the priest 
of Zeus Lycaeus conjured rain by dipping an 
oak bough into the sprmg of Hagno (Pans viii 
81,2, 82,2, 47,2) 

Hagnou ("Ayvuv), an Athenian who founded 
the colony of Amphipolis, b c 487 (Thuc ii 
102 , Diod XU 82) 

Haguus {'Ayvovs, ovi/ros ’Ayvovatos near 
Markopulo), a demus m Attica, W of Paeama, 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis 

Halae ('AXa(,‘'AA.£U, ’AA.af 'AXaitvs) 1 H. 
Araphemdes ('Apa<priv(Ses), a demus m Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Aegeis, was situated on 
the B coast of Attica, and served as the harbour 
of Brauron it piossessed a temple of Artemis 
(Strab pp 889, 446) — 2 H Aexonides (Af{<» 
vlSes), a demus in Attica, belongmg to the tnbe 
Ceoropis, situated on the "W coast (Strab p 
898) A town, formerly of the Opuntii Loon, 
afterwards of Boeotia, situated on the Opuntian 
gulf (Strab p 405) 

Hales ("AAijy) 1 A river of loma m Asia 
Minor, near Colophon, celebrated for the cold- 
ness of its water (Liv xxrvii 80) — 2, A river in 
the island of Cos 

Halesa (''A^al(ra Haleslnus Torre di Pittv- 
■neo), a town on the N coast of Sicily, on the 
nver Halesns (Pittineo), was founded by the 
Greek mercenaries of Arohonides, a chief of the 
Siouh, and was origmally called Archonidion 
It was m later times a municipium, exempt 
from taxes (Strab pp 2CG, 272 , Cio Verr lU 
78 , Biod XIV 16 ) 

Halesns, a chief of the Auruncans and 
Osoons, the son of a soothsayer, and an ally of 
Turnus, was slam by Bvonder He came to 
Italy from Argos in Greece, whence ho is called 
Agamemnonius, Atrides, or Arqohcus He is 
said to have founded the town of Falerii (Ov 
Am, lu 18, 81, Fast iv 73, Serv nd Aen vu 
728 , Plm in 61 ) 

Halex [Alex ] 

Haliacmon ( Ahianpaiv Yistnza), an impor 
tant nver in Macedonia, nses in the Tymphaean 
mountains, forms the boundary between Eor 
daea and Pieria, and falls into the Thermaic 
gulf m Bottiaeis (Hdt vii 127, Strab p 
830) Caesar (B O m 86) mcorrectly makes 
it the boundary between Macedonia and Thes 
saly 

Haliartns (^AXiapros 'AXidprios Mazi), an 
ancient town in Boeotia on the S of the lake 
Copais It was destroyed by Xerxes in his m 
vasion of Greece (b c 480), but was rebuilt, and 
appears as an impoitant place in the Pelopon 
nosian war Under its w^s Lysonder lost his 
life (395) It was destroyed bj the Homans 
(171), because it supported Perseus, king of 
Macedonia, and its territory was given to the 
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Athenians (H ii 503 , Hymn in Apoll 243 , 
Strab p 411 , Pans ix 82, 6 ) 

Hallas ('AXids 'AXitvs), a district on the 
coast of Argohs between Asine and Hermione, 
BO called because fishing was the chief occu 
pation of its inhabitants Their town was 
called Hallae ('AXial) or Halles ('AXius) Strab 
p 878) 

Hhlicamassus ('AXiKapm(ra6s, Ion AXi 
KapvrjocrSs 'AXmapraaotvs, Halicamassensis, 
Halicarnassius Budrum, Eu ), a celebrated 
city of Asia Mmor, stood in the SW part of 
Cana, on the N coast of the Smus Ceramicus, 
opposite to the island of Cos It was said to 
have been founded by Dorians from Troezen, 
and was at first sailed Zephyra It was one of 
the BIX cities that originallj formed the Donan 
Hexapohs, but it was early excluded from the 
confederncj , as a punishment for the violation, 
by one of its citizens, of a law connected with 
the common worship of the Triopian Apollo 
(Hdt 1 144 ) With the rest of the coast of 
Asia Minor, it fell under the dommion of the 
Persians, at an early penod of whose rule Lyg 
damis made himself tj-rant of the city, and 
founded a dynasty winch lasted for some gene 
rations His daughter Artemisia assisted 
Xerxes in bis expedition against Greece [Abte- 
jnsiA, No 1] Her grandson Lygdamis uas 
overthrown by a revolution, in which Herodotus 
IS said to have taken part [HxKonoTus] In 
the Peloponnesian war, wo find Halicarnassus, 
with the other Dorian cities of Cana, on the 
Bide of the Athenians, but we do not know 
w hat was its form of government, until the re 
establishment, by Hecatomnus, of a dynasty 
ruling over nil Cnrin, w itli its capital first at 
Mylasa, and afterwards at Halicarnassus, and 
virtually independent of Persia before b c 880 
It seems not unlikely that both this and the 
older dynasty of tyrants of Hnlicamassus, were 
a race of native Canan pnnees, whose ns 
cendenoy at Halicarnassus may be accounted 
for by the prevalence of the Carian element m 
its population at an early period Heentomnus 
loft three sons and two daughters, who all suc- 
ceeded to hiB throne in the following order 
Mausolus, Artemisia, Idnens, Ada, Pixodarus, 
and Ada again In b c 834, Alexander took 
the city, after an obstinate defence by the 
Persian general Memnon, and destroyed it 
(Arrian, An i 23) Prom this blow it never re 
covered, although it continued to be celebrated 
for the Mausoleum, a magnificent edifice which 
Artemisia II built ns a tomb for Mausolus, and 
which was adorned with the works of the most 
eminent Greek sculptors of the age Frag 
ments of these sculptures, which were dis 
covered built mto the walls of the citadel of 
Budrum, are now in the British Museum (Diet 
of Antiq art Mausoleum) With the rest of 
Carin, Haheamassus was assigned by the Bo- 
mans, after their victory over Antiochus the 
Great, to the government of Ehodes, and was 
afterwards united to the province of A!sia The 
city was very strongly fortified, and had a fine 
harbour, winch was protected by the island of 
Abcoxxesus its citadel was called Salmacis 
(SaApwefs) fiom the name of a sprmg winch 
rose from the hiU on which it stood Holi 
carnassus was the biithplace of the histonans 
Herodotus and Dioxtsius (Hdt i 144, in 
14, VII 99 , Strab pp 658, 666 , Cic ad Q Fr 
1 1 , Tac Ann iv 55 ) 

Halicyae ('AXucuat Hahcyensis), a town m 
the NW of Sicily, between Bntolln and Lily 
baeum, was long in the possession of the 
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Carthaginians, and m Cicero’s time was a mmii- 
cipium (Diod XIV 48, Cic Ferr lu 7,40) 
mUmus ('A\iixovs, ovrros 
demns of Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, 
on the IV coast, a httle S of Athens 

HaluThothius ('AXtppSeios), son of Poseidon 
and Euryte, attempted to mo ate -^Icippe, 
daughter of Ares and Agraulos, but was slam 
by Ares Ares was brought to trial by Poseidon 
for this murder, on the hill at Athens, n Inch 
was hence called Areiopagus, orthe Hill of Ares 
<ApoUod 111 14, 2, Pans i 21, 7. 28 6 ) An 

Mher story makes Halirrhothius fall bj his onn 

axe when he was trying to out the sacred ohve 
of Athene (Serv ad Gcurff i 18) 

Haliiisa ('AAioDo-a ? Zaravi), an island in the 
Argolic gulf (Pans ii 34, 8) it 

Halizones ('AAffater, and ot), a jwoplc of 
Pithynia, with n capital city Alybc ( AAu^ij), 
mentioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans 
(J7 u 850, V 89, Strab pp 540, 077) 
Halmydessus [Saliitoessus ] 

Halmyns ( A\fivpls, sc \lfiijv), a bay ot the 
Black Sea formed by the S mouth of the Da 
nube, with a town of the same name (Phn^ iv 79) 
Halonesus {'AAdiTjo-or, 'AAdi'wjdoj ‘AAon,- 
(Tios, AAonjfftTijs E/ii?iocfromta),an island of 
the Aegaean sea, off the coast of Thessaly, and 
E of Sciathos and Peparcthos, with a town ot 
the same name upon it The possession of tins 
island occasioned great disputes beta ecn Philip 
and the Athenians there is a speech on this 
subject among the extant orations of Demo 
sthenes, but it was probabh written by Heges 
ippns, who was head of the embassy sent to 
demand restitution of the island (Strab p 
436, Ptol 111 13,47 , Dem tie Cor p 248, §C9, 
Aoschin Ctes 80 ) 

Halosydne ( A\oaih'ri), ‘ the Sea bom,’ n 
surname of Ampliitnte and Thetis {Od iv 404 , 
n XX 207) 

Haluntlum [Aluntium] 

Halus [Alus ] 

Halycus ("AAcAor Flatani), a river in the 
S ot Sicily, which flows into the sea near Hera 
clea (Diod xv 17, xm 83) 

Halys ("AXur Krzil-Innalr, i e ihc lied 
lizver), the greatest n\er of Asia Minor, rises 
m that part of the Anti Taimis range called 
the Pary adres, on the borders of Armenia Jlinor 
and Poutus, and after flowing IV by S through 
Cappadocia, turns to the N aud flon a through 
Galatia to the borders of Paplilogonia, where it 
takes a KE direction, dividing Paphlagonia 
from Poutus, and at last falls into the Euxino 
(Black Sea) betneen Sinope and Araisus In 
early times it was a most important boundary, 
ctlmographicnl as well as political It dinded 
thoindo European races nhicli peopled the W 
part of Asia Minor fiom the Semitic (Syro 
Arabian) races of the rest of SVT Asia, and it 
separated the Lydinn empire from the Medo 
Persian, until, by marching oier it to meet 
Cyrus, Croesus began the contest nliich ended 
in the overthrow of the Ly dian empire (Hdt 
1 68, 72, 76 , Strab pp 534, 544, 640 ) 
Hamadryades [N^mphae] 

Hamae, a town in Campania, between Capua 
and Cumae (Lii xxiii 36) 

Hamaxitus ('Apa^irds), a small town on the 
coastof thcTroad, near the promontory Lectuin, 
said to ha\ e been the first settlement of the Tou 
cnan immigrants from Crete The surround 
mg district was called 'Afia^trla Ly simachus 
minoved the inhabitants to Alexandria Troas 
Aear Hamaxitus was a temple of Apollo 
!3mintheu8,regardmg which Strabo tells a stoiy 
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that the colonists had been told to settle where 
their enemies issued from the earth, and that 
at this spot their leathern shields wore devoured 
by an army of field mice (Strab p 604 , cf Ael 
if A xii 6) For the various explanations of 
Apollo Smintheu8,8e6 p 89 Some support for 
the bohef that the myth refers, not to a totem, 
hut to a real plague of mice or voles may be 
dem ed from Aristot S A vi 87, p 680 b 
HamaxSbli ('Apci{(5j3ioO, a people in European 
Sarmatia, in the neighbourhood of the Palus 
Macotis, wore a nomad race, as their name 
signifies (Ptol 111 5, 19) 

Hamilcar (’AuiXirar) !< Son of Hnniio, or 
Mngo, commander of the great Carthaginian 
expedition to Sicily, n c 480, which was do 
feated and almost destroyed by Gelo at 
Himera [Gelo ] Hamilcar fell in the battle 
(Hdt Ml 16G) — 2 Sumamed Ehodanus, was 
sent by the Carthagiiuans to Alexander after 
the fall ot Tyre, b c 832 On his return home 
he was put to death by the Carthagimans for 
having betrayed their interests (Justin xxi 
C) —5 Carthaginian gox emor in Sicily at the 
time that Agathocles was nsiug into power At 
first he supported the party at Syracuse which 
had driven Agathocles into exile, but he after 
wards espoused the cause of Agathocles, who 
was thus enabled to make himself master of 
Syracuse, 817 (Jiibtin xxii 2, Diod xix 6,71) — 
4 Son of Gisco, succeeded the preceding as 
Carthagiman coumiaiidor m Sicily, 811 Ho 
earned on war against Agathocles, whom ho 
defeated with groat slaughter, and then obtained 
possession of the greater part of Sioih , but he 
was taken prisoner while besieging Syracuse, 
and was put to death by Agathocles (Diod xx 
29, Justin xxii 7) — 5 A Caithngiumn general 
m the first Punic war, must be carefully dm 
tinguishtd from the great Hamilcar Barca [No 
Cj In the third y ear of the war (202) ho sue 
ceeded Hanno in the command in Sicily, and 
earned on the operations by land with success 
He made himself master of Eniia and Cama- 
rina, and fortified Drepanuui In 257 he com- 
manded the Carthaginian fleet on the N coast 
of Sicily, and fought a naial action with the 
Homan consul C Atilius Kegulus In the fol 
loiniigyear (256), ho and Hanno commanded 
the great Carthaginian fleet which was do 
feated by the two consuls M Atilius Eegulus 
and L Marlins Vulso, off Ecnomus, on the S 
coast of Sicily Ho was afterwards one ot the 
commanders of the land forces in Afnca opposed 
to Kegulus (Died xxiii 9 , Pok i 24-30) — 
6 Sumamed Barca, an epithet supposed to bo 
related to the Hebrew Baral , and to signify 
Mightnm^ ' It was merely a personal appella 
tion, and is not to be regarded as a family name, 
though from the great distinction that ho oh 
tamed, wo often find the name of Barciiie ap 
plied either to his family or to his party in tlie 
state Ho was appointed to the command ot the 
Carthaginian forces in Sicily, in the eighteenth 
year of the first Punic war, 247 At tins tune 
the Eomaiis were mnstoio of the whole of Sicily, 
with the exception of Drepanuiu and Lily 
haeum, both of which were blockaded by them 
on the land side Hamilcar established himself 
with his whole army on a mountain named 
Hereto (Monte Fellegrino), iii the midst ot the 
enemy 's country, and in tlie immediate neigh 
bourhood of Panormus, one of their most im 

E ortant cities Horelio succeeded mmointaiumg 
IB ground, to the astoiiisliment alike of friends 
and foes, foi nearly tliree years In 244 he 
abiHiptly quitted Hoicte, and took up a still 
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stronger position on Mt Erjx, after seinng tlio 
town of tiiat name Hero lie uKo mainlunccl 
himself in spite of all the efforts of the Romans 
to thslodgo him jUter the great naval defeat 
of the Carthaginians bj Liitatiiis Catiilus(241), 
Hannlcar, who n as still at Erj x, was entrusted 
bj the Carthaginian goi orniiicnt nith the con 
elusion of the peace mill the Romans (Pol i 
nG-GO , Zoniir vin 10, Nep Uamtlc 1) — On 
Ins return homo, ho had to c trrj on war in 
Africa with the Carthnpnian niorccnarics, whom 
he succeeded in subduing after an arduous 
struggle of three jears (210-238) (Pol i 8G-83) 
Hnmilcar now formed tlio project of establish 
ing in Spam a now empire, wliieli should not 
onlj bo a source of strength and wealth to 
Carthage, but should bo the point from whence 
lie might at a eubscqiient period renew liostili 
ties against Romo He crossed over into Spam 
soon after the tcnnination of tho war with the 
morcenancB , but wo know nothing of his ope 
rations in the country, Ha\ e that he obtained 
possession of a considerable portion of Spam, 
parllj by force of arms, and partly bj iiogotia 
tion (App Sisp 4 , Pol in ti) After reman 
ing m Spam nearh nine jears, ho fell in battle 
(228) against Uie Vcltoiies (Nep Uamtlc 8 , 
Strab p 1851, Lii xxiv 41) He was succeeded 
m tho command b\ his son in-law, Tlasdrubal 
Cato tho older bore testimony to his worl in 
Spam when he erclaimod that there had been 
no king worthy to rank with Hamilcar Ho 
loft three sons, tho celebrated Haiiiiibal, Uns 
drnbal, and IMago — 7 Sou of Cisco, Cartha 
gmian governor of Mchte (Af«f/«), which snr 
rendered to the Romfins, 218 (Liv sxi 51) — 
8 Son of Bomilcar, one of the generals in Spain, 
215, with Hasdmbal and Mago, the two sons of 
Barca Tlio tliree generals were defeated by 
tho two Scipios, while besieging Uhtnrgi (Lu 
Txii 49) — 9 A Carthaginian, who excited a 
general revolt of the Gauls in Upper Ifnlj, 
about 200, and tool tho Roman colonj of Pln- 
eontia On tho defeat of tho Gauls by llic 
consul Cethegus in 197, ho was taken prisoner 
(Liv xxiii 33 ) 

HanhTbal (’AvviPas) 1 Son of Cisco, and 
grandson of PfAVtiLCAii p'lo 1] In 109 he was 
sent to Sicily, at tho head of a Carthaginian 
armj to assist tlie Segestans against the Sell 
nnntines Ho took Sehnus, and subscquoiitlv 
Himcra also In 40G ho again commanded a 
Cartha^ian armym S 1 C 1 I 3 along with Himilco, 
but died of a pestilence while besieging Agri 
gentum (Diod Xiii 43— SG, Xen Hell 1 1,37) 
— 2 Son of Cisco, was tlio Carthaginian com 
mander at Agfigentum, when it was besieged bj 
the Romans, 2G2 After standing a siege of seven 
months, ho broke tlirough tho enomi’s lines, 
leaving tlie toivn to its fate After tins lie 
earned on the contest by sea, and for the next 
j ear or two ravaged the coast of Italy , but m 
2G0 ho was defeated by tho consul Duihus In 
259 he was sent to tho defence of Sardinia 
Here he was again unfortunate, and was seized 
by his own mutinous troops, and put to death 
(Pol 1 17-24, Zonnr 1111 10) — 3 Son of Ha 
milcar (perhaps HA’inLCAn,No 5), succeeded in 
carry mg succours of men and provisions to 
Lily baeum,whcnitwns besieged by tho Romans, 
250 (Pol 1 44) — i A general in the war of the 
Carthaginians against the mercenaries (240- 
238), was taken prisoner by tho insurgents, and 
cmcified (Pol 1 82) — 6 Son of Hnmilar Barca, 
and one of the most illustrious generals of anti- 
quity, was born n c 247 He was only nine 
y ears old when his father took him with him into 


Si)am,and it was on this occasion thatHnmflcar 
made him swear upon the altar eternal hostility 
to Rome (Nop Hann 2 , Pol 111 11 , Li\ xxi 
1 , Appiaii, Htsj) 9 , Val Max ix 8 , 3 ) Child 
as ho tlien was, Hannibal never forgot his vow, 
and his whole life w as one continual struggle 
against tho power and domination of Rome 
He was early trained in arms under the eye of 
hiB father, and was present with him m the 
battle 111 winch Hamilcar perished (228) 
Though only eiglitecn years old at this time, lie 
had already displayed so much courage and 
capacity for war, that he was entrusted by 
Hasdmbal (tho son 111 law and successor of 
Hamilcar) w ith the chief command of most of 
the military enterpnsos planned by that general 
Ho secured to himself the devoted attachment 
of the army under Ins command , and, accord 
ingly, On the assassination of Hasdmbal (220), 
tho soldiers unanimously proclaimed their 
youthful leader commander m chief, and tho 
goy eminent at Carthago ratified the choice 
Hannibal was at this time m tho twenty sixtli 
y ear of his ago Tliero can be no doubt that he 
already looked forward to tho invasion and con- 
quest of Italy ns tho goal of his ambition , but 
It was necessary for him first to complete the 
work which had been so ably begun by Ins two 
predecessors, and to establish the Carthaginian 
poiver ns fimily an possible in Spam In tyro 
earapaigns ho subdued all the country S of the 
Iberns, mth the exception of the wealthy town 
of feaguntuin In tho spring of 219 he proceeded 
to lay siege to Saguntum, which ho took after a 
dcbiierate resistance, yvliich lasted nearly eight 
months (Pol 111 17, Ln xsi C) Sn^ntum 
lay S of tho Ibems, and was therefore not in- 
cluded under tlie protection of llic treaty which 
had been made between Hasdmbal and tho 
Romans , but ns it had concluded an alliance 
with the Romans, tho latter regarded its attack 
ns a Molation of the treaty between tho tivo 
nations On the fall of Sngnnlum, the Romans 
demanded tho Burrondcr of Hannibal, and when 
this demand was refused, war was declared, and 
tlius began tho longnnd arduous struggle called 
the second Punic yiar In the spring of 218 
Hannibal quitted his yyinter quarters at Neiv 
Carthago and began Ins march to Italy with 
50,000' infantry and 9,000 cay airy He crossed 
the PyTonces, and morclied along tho S coast of 
Gnnl Tlio Romans sent the consul P Scipio 
to oppose him in Gnu] , but when Scipio arrived 
in Gaul, lie found tliat Hannibal had already 
reached the Rhone, and that it was impossible 
to oy ertake him After Hannibal had crossed 
tho Rhone, he continued liis march up tho left 
bank of tho nyer as far as its confluence with 
the Isbre Here he struck away to tho right 
and began his passage across the Alps He 
probably crossed the Alps either b\ the pass 
of Mont Geneywe or that of the Col de I’Argcn 
tiero [see AiPts, p 55] * His nnny suffered 


® It is unpo-siWc here to pive in detail the reasons 
for adopting this y lew Thev are in the main those 
set forth by Jlr Frcshfleld Journ xi 271, where, 
however, tlie Argcutitro is preferred), and folloyicdby 
Arnold, Second I’umc IPar, ed 18SC It will sufScc to 
slate here (1) that the IJttic St Bernard cannot be 
reconciled witli Polybius the 77 side does not really 
agree yy 1th his narratiie, and tho long and broken 
vnllcv of Aosta could not iK)‘<sibly be traver-e<l In tliO 
tyvo day s and n half which he gives from the summit 
to the plains of tho Po , (2) tint the two pa'=es men 
tioned above (which coincide for a great part of the 
route) suit the narrative of Polybius better than the 
Mont Gems and are the only passes that agree ynth 
the narr-itive both of Polvhiu'aud of Livv , and they 
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much from the attacfo of tho ^ 

tnmecrs and from tim naW ^ 

road, which were enhanced b\ tlio JateutKi m 

the season (the bcgmnm? of ’in ‘ 

tune the snoivs had alreadj conimonoed m tlio 
Alps) (Pol in 40 -r.b, Li\ sri 
p 20*1 , Vn-tTOi *1’ „?h 

heavy were Ina losses, tlial \\hen ho 
emenred into the plains of the Po, ho liad nith 
lum^o more than 20,000 foot and COOO how 
Hero he halted under the shirts of the jUps 
(inr' av^y-nit rapiptiai rav ’A\-'«ii'),nnd then 
proceedwl to attach the Tauniii, who dwelt near 
{Tph' =-t.papf(=),and bciup titf^nulrnith hw 
fneiids the Insubres nho ducU further do«n 
the Po, would not accept liis o\crtures Ho 
slomiod tlieir chief place (probabh at, or near, 
Turin), and by that time found it nccessarj to 
meet the Eoinan legions During Hannibal » 
march 01 or the Alps, P Scipio had sent on his 
own army into Spam, under the command of 
Ins brother Cneius.aiid had himself n.luriitdto 


in tho plains on the right bank of the Aufidns, 
just belon the town of Cann ic Tho Eoman 
ann} was again annihilated between 40,000 
and 00,000 men are said to hai o fallen in tlie 
field, among whom was the consul Aemihus 
Paulus, both tho consuls of tho preceding year, 
ahoio eight! senators, and a multitude of Uio 
wealthj Iniighls wlio composed the Eoman 
cn\ nlri Tho other consul, Varro, escaped with 
a few horsemen to Vcnusia, and a small band of 
resolute nitii ftweed their way from the Eoman 
camp to Caniisiuin, all the rest were Inlled, 
dispersf d, or liiki n prisoners (Pol in (.0-117 , 
Ln xxi 80-r>0, Appian,jlnn»h r>-2r>,ZonaT ix 
1) lliis Mebin was followed bj the reiolt 
from Eonie of most of the nations in the h of 
It ih Haimihal established his armi in winter 
quarters in Capua wliieh had espoused his side 
Capua was eelebrttted for itswcaltli and luxury, 
and tile cuenatiiig < fTeet wliieh those produced 
upon the nmn of Hamiihal bi-came a faiounto 
theme of rhetorical exaggeration in later ages 


Itsh Ho forthwith liasUncd into Cisalpine t Tlie futiliti of such declamations is finflicicntly 
Gaul, took the commaiul of tho praetor's aniu, shown l.\ the simple fact that the supcnority of 
which ho found tin r. ,nnd led it against Hanm thnl anin in the field remained ns decided ns 
bnl In the first action, which look place tw ar ever btlU it ma\ he truly said that Uie winter 
the Ticinus, the caialry and lighCnniicd troops sp. nt at Cajiua 218-215, was in great jnoaoun 
of the two armies wire' alone enguge'd , tfw j the turning point of Hannibal s fortune, and 
Eomans were completely rented, and Scipio from this tune the war nssmned an altered cha 
himself severuU wound d Scipio then cro ..cd I rncter Thu etiv-nmeiit of what he could efieet 
the Po and withdrew to tho lulls on the left! with his single army had now been fulh tried 
bank of the Trcbia, where he was soon after I and notwithstanding all Ins viclonts it had 


joined b! the other eonsul, Ti 'vanproinns 
Longus Hero a second and more doctfine 
battle was fought The Eomans were com 
plolcly defeated, with hea\yloss and the re 
niamsof their nmi\ tool refuge within the walls 
of Place'nlia This b\ltl< was fought tos ards 
the end of 21S Hannibal was nowjome'd b\ 
all tho Gaulish tnbes, and he wa« able to take 


decid.dly faili d , for Homo was still unsubdued, 
' and still pro! id( d w ith tlio means of manitnin 
' mg a protmctcl conU st The Ciirthagmmns 
were fatally hamjiered by their inability to taki 
fortified towns From this time tho Eoninns 
in gT< at measure clnuigod their jilan of opera 
tioiis, and, insk id of omiosmg to nnnnihnl oiu 
'grt It ami! m tho field they hcniiiu'd in his 
np his winter quarters in reennt! Earli m iiioitinonts on all suits, and kept up an anni 
217 ho descended by the lallt! of tlif Maera m cierv pronnee of Italy, to thwart the opera 
into the niarshes on the hanl s of tilt xiriio In tioiis of Ins houtonants, and check the nsm„ 
struggling through these marshes gnat num disiovitiou toreioU It is impossible hire tn 
bersof Inn horses and beasts of burdt ii iienshod, ^ follow the complicated moieintiits of thn sub 
and he himself lost the sight of one tie by a ' scqunit campaigns, during which Hannibal 
violent attack of ophthalmia Tim consul Fla ,hiuisi if frequently tvairrs^il Italy m all dirco- 
minius hastened to mc( t him, and a halllc was ' lions In 215 Hannibal (iitircd into negolia- 
fcuglit on the lake Trasmicmis, m wbuh the | tions with Philip, l.ing of Haccdonin, and 


Eoman army wasdestroicd , thousands fill by 
tho hwortl, among wlioni was the consul himseif, 
Uujtisands more ponslied in the lake, and no U ss 
tlmn 1 '1,000 prisoners fell into Urn Imnds of 
Hannibal Hannibal now marched through the 
Apennmi s into Picenuni, and thence into 
Apulia, whjsro he spent a great part of the 


Hi<r.m\mus of ‘Syracuse, and thus sowed tho 
seeds of two fnsh wars From 214 to 212 the 
Eomans were bnsil\ engaged with tho Biogi of 
Si mcusi , which was at lengtli taken bi 2Iar 
y<Uus m the lalkr of these vears in 212 
Hnmnbil obtained possession of Tarentum, 
but in the following yi ar bo lost the imjiortaiit 


summer Tho Eomans had collected a fresh i city of Capua, which was rccoierid bi tho 


army, and placed it under tin command of the 
dictator Fiuiius Maximus, who had jinidently 
aioidcd a general action, and only att< inplcd 
to harass and annoy the Carlhagminii nniiy 
Meanwhile tho Eomans liad made great prepe 
mtions for the campaign of the followang yi ar 
(21C) Tlic two now consuls, L Aemilius Paulus 
and C Tcrcntius Varro, marched into Apulm, 
at tho head of an army of little h ss than itO.OflO 
men To this might! host Hannibal ga! o Imtlle 

are not contrnaictoj liy Vntro TliB Jloiit Gcnfvre 
wxma E^ewlnt pr.f.rilile lo the ArRentltre which 
liiinire Hannllial too far S of Turin niul tho I’o As 
lar as the natural features of the four corniictliic 
jnsscs arc conocmcl there Is little to olioovi betweon 
morn. Any attempt to make I’oU l.lus’s illstanccs cor- 
rwponaw ltU moasurci miles wiUnl coiirec horclectcl 
rL*. '"“'I'^rstnu.l the roti.litlons of moiintatu 
routo PolvWus take.s arcount of days, and allows 
an average ul.danoe for caoi, march 


Eomans after a long siege In 200 Uic Eomans 
also retoMred Tiirenlnm H inuibal's forces 
gradual!! hocami. more and more w enkened , 
and hiH onh object now was to maintain bis 
'.ground m the b uni il Ins brollmr Hasdrubal 
should npiM'ar m tho N of Italy, an o!ent to 
which ho hud long looked forward with anxious 
expectation In 207 IlaBdmlml at length crossed 
(ho Alps, and elopit ndcil into Italy , but ho v ns 
defeated and slam on tho Motaurus, near Sena 
GnUicn [Hasuiniiuh, No h } The defeat and 
death of Hasdnibal was decisiyo of tho fate of 
tho war in Italy From tins time llnwiubni 
nhaiidoned all thoughts of otlonsieo operations, 
and colli clod together hm forces within tho 
ptumsuln of Bruttium In the fastnossos of 
that w lid and mount lunous region he maintained 
hiB ground for nearly four yours (207-20 J) Ho 
erosstd 0 !er to Africa towards tho end of 203 
m order to oiiposo P Scipio In tho folloenng 
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year (202) the decisive battle was fought near 
Zoma Hannibal was completely defeated « ith 
great loss All hopes of resistance were now 
at an end, and he was one of the first to urge 
the necessity of an immediate peace The 
treaty between Rome and Carthage was not 
finally concluded until the nevt year (201) 
(Pol vii 1-4, \ 111 , lie , xi , XIV 1-10, XV 1-19 , 
Liv xxiii -XXX , Appian, Anmb 28 If ) By this 
treaty Hannibal saw the object of his whole hfe 
frustrated, and Carthage effectually humbled 
before her imperious n\ al But his enmity to 
Borne was unabated , and though now more than 
forty five years old, he set himself to work to pre- 
pare the means for renewing the contest at no 
distant period He introduced tlie most bene 
facial reforms into the state, and restored the 
ruined finances, but havmg provoked the enmity 
of a powerful party at Carthage, they denounced 
him to the Romans as urging on Antiochns III , 
long of Syria, to take up arms against Rome 
Hannibal was obliged to flee from Carthage, 
and took refuge at the court of Antinchus, who 
was at this time (193) on the eve of war with 
Rome Hannibal in vain urged the necessitj 
of carrying the war at once into Italy, mstead 
of awaiting the Romans in Greece On the de 
feat of Antiochns (190), the surrender of Han 
nibal was one of the conditions of the peace 
granted to the king (Pol xxi 14, xxii 2G) 
Hannibal, however, foresaw his danger, and 
took refuge at the court of Prusias, king of 
Bithynia Here he found for some years a se 
cure asylum , but the Romans could not be at 
ease so long ns he hved , and T Qumtius Fla- 
minius was at length despatched to the court of 
Prusias to demand the surrender of the fugitive 
The Bithyninn king was unable to resist , and 
Hannibal, perceiving that fighting was impos 
sible, took poison, to ai oid falling into the hands 
of his enemies, about the year 183 (Liv 
xxxix 51 , Nep Eann 12 , Justm xxxii 4, 8 , 
Zonar ix 21) — Of Hannibal's abilities as a 
general it is unnecessary to speak all the 
great masters of the art of war, from Scipio to 
the emperor Napoleon, have concurred in their 
homage to his genius But in comparing Han- 
nibal ivith any other of the great leaders of 
antiquity, we must ever bear in mind the pecu 
liar circumstances in which he was placed 
Feebly and grudgingly supported by the govern 
ment at home, he stood alone, at the head of an 
army composed of mercenanes of many nations 
Tet not only did he retain the attachment of 
these men, unshaken by any change of fortune, 
for a period of more than fifteen years, but he 
trained up army after army , and long after the 
veterans that had followed him over the Alps 
had dwindled to an mconsiderable remnant, his 
new levies were still as mvincible as their pre- 
decessors ^ 

Hannibalis Castra, a port of Bruttium in the 
gulf of Scyllacium it was perhaps near the 
Inoiith of the nver Corace (Phn in 95) 

Hanniballianus 1 Son of Constantius 
Chlorus and Ins second wnfe Theodora, and half- 
brother of Constantine the Great He was put 
to death in 337 on the death of Constantine 
(Zonar xii S3, Zos ii 39) — 2 Son of the elder, 
brother of the younger, Delmatius, was also put 
to death on tlie death of Constantme (Amm 
Marc XIV 1) 

Hanno ^Awoiv), one of the most common 
names at Carthage Only the most important 
persons of the name can be mentioned — 1 One 
of tlie Carthaginian generals who fought against 
— ' *' cles m Africa, b c 310 (Diod xx 10) 


HANNO 

— Z Commander of the Carthaginian garrison 
at Messana, nt the beginning of the first Punic 
war, 2C4 In consequence of his surrendering 
the citadel of this city to the Romans, he was 
crucified on hib return home (Pol i 11 , Zonar 
vni 8 ) — 3 Son of Hannibal, was sent to Sicily 
by the Carthaginians with a large force after the 
surrender of Messana to the Romans by another 
Hanno, 264 He earned on the war agamst the 
Roman consul Ap Claudius In 262 he agam 
commanded in Sicily, but failed m relieving Agn- 
gentum, where Hannibal was besieged by the 
Romans [HA^NIBAI,, No 2] In 256 he com- 
manded the Carthagiman fleet, along wuth Ha- 
milear, at the great battle of Ecnomus (Pol 
1 18-27 ) — 4 Commander of the Carthaginian 
fleetwhich was defeated by Lutatius Catulus oS 
the Aegates, 241 On his return home, he was 
crucified (Zonar vui 17) — 5 Sumamed the 
Great, apparently for his successes m Africa 
We do not, however, know against what nations 
of Africa his arms were directed, nor what was 
the occasion of the war He was one of the 
commanders in the war against the mercenaries 
in Africa after the end of the first Punic war 
(240-238) Prom this time forward he appears 
to have taken no active part in any of the foreign 
wars or enterprises of Carthage But his m 
fluence in her councils at home was great , he 
was the leader of the aristocratic party, and, as 
such, the chief adversary of Hamilcar Barca 
and his famfly On all occasions, from the 
landing of Barca m Spain till the return of 
Hannibal from Italy, a period of abov e thirty- 
fii e years, Hanno is represented as thwarting 
the measures of that able and powerful family, 
and taking the lead in opposition to the war with 
Rome, the great object to which all their efforts 
were directed He survived the battle of Zama, 
202 (Appian, Eisp 4, Pun 34, 39 , Pol i 73-78 , 
Liv TXi 8, 10, 11, xxiu 12, 13 , Zonar viii 22 ) 
— 6 A Carthaginian officer left in Spam by Han- 
nibal when that general crossed the Pyrenees, 
218 He was shortly afterwards defeated by Cn 
Scipio, and taken prisoner (Pol in 35, 76) — 7 
Son of Bomilcar, one of the most distmgnished 
of Hannibal’s officers He commanded the right 
wing at the battle of Cannae (216), and is fre- 
quently mentioned dnnng the succeedmg years 
of the war In 203 he took the command of 
the Carthaginian forces in Afnca, which he held 
till the arrival of Hannibal (Pol in 42, 114 , 
Liv XXV 13 ) — 8 A Carthaginian general, who 
carried on the war in Sicily after the fall of 
Syracuse, 211 He left Sicily in the followmg 
year, when Agngentum was betrayed to the 
Romans (Liv xxv 40, xxvi 40 ) — 9 The last 
commander of the Carthaginian garrison at 
Capua, when it was besieged by the Romans 
(212-211) (Liv xxv 16, xxvi 12) — 10 A Car- 
thagmion navigator, under whose name we 
possess a Penplus (irepiVAouj), winch was on 
gmally written in the Punic language, and after- 
wards translated mto Greek The author had 
held the oflBce of suffes, or supreme magistrate 
at Carthage, and he is said by Phny to have 
undertaken the voyage when Carthage was m a 
most flonnslung condition Hence it had been 
conjectured that he was the same as the Hanno, 
the father or son of Hamilcar, who was killed 
at Hunera, B c 480 , but this is qmteuncertam 
In the Periplus itself Hanno says that he was 
sent out by his countrymen to undertake a 
voyage beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and to 
found Libyphoenician towns, and that he sailed 
with a body of colonists to the number of 30,000 
On his return from his voyage, he dedicated an 


HABPAIiTCB S8S 

HarmSnla {'Apfioy'ia), daughter of Ares and 
Aplirodite, or, according to others, of Zeus and 
Electro, the daughter of Atlas, in Samothrace 
When Athene assigned to Cadmus the govern- 
ment of Thebes, Zeus gave lum Hamionia for 
his wife, and all tho gods of O’ympus were 
present at tho marriage On the nodding day 
Cadmus received a present of a necklace, ivliich 
afteraords became fatal to nllivho possessed it. 
(Apollod 111 4, 2 , Hes Th hSl , Diod n 18 , 
Pind PytTi in 1G7 ) Hannonia accotmanied 
Cadmus -ivhcn ho ivas obliged to quit Thebes, 
and shared his fate [Cadmus ] Poh nices, who 
inherited the fatal necklace, gave itto Enphjle, 
on '^rcoTsVoTTeoh^'Vn Asia Minor, o she might persuade her husband, 

c.rinc ■piflitieiis fTliuc viii 101) Ainphiarans, to undertake the evpedition 

Harmodlus and Anstogiton ('AppSSios , ! against Thebes Through Alcmaeoi\, the son 
’Aflio-TfryelTfeJ'), Athenians, belonging to tho , of Enphslc, the necklace came into the hands 
ancient tnbe of the Geplij-raci, which according of Arsinoc, next into those of the sons of 
.r, . . _ . I Pronous and Agonor, and lastly mto 


HAKMA 

account of it, inscribed on a tablet, in the temple 
of Cronos It is therefore presumed that our 
Periphis is a Greek version 
Edited by Falconer, Lond 179 < itli on English 

translation , bj K Muller, 186a 

Hanna (rb '’Appa 'Appar^vs) 1 A small 
place in Boeotia near Taimgra, said to have been 
so called from the harma or el'anot of 
Adrastus, which broke down here, or from the 
chariot of Amphiaraus,wlio was here swallowed 
up by tho earth along nith his chariot (II ii 
499 , Stmb p 404 , Pans iv 19, 1) —2 A small 

place in Attica, near Phylo 

HannS-tus (Ap/wrow), a cit'N ana promonto^ 


to some had come to Attica from Erctrio, ac- 
cording to others from Boeotm, and of Phoem 
Clan descent (Hdt v 67, Strah p 404) They 
were tlie murderers of Hipparchus, brother of 
the tyrant ^ppias, m n c 614 Aristogiton 
was strongly attached to the voung and beauti- 
ful Harmodius Hipparchus, os a disappointed 
mal, resolved to oicnge the slight b} putting 
upon him a public insult Accordingly, he took 
care that tho sister of Harmodius should bo 
summoned to bear one of the sacred baskets in 
a rehgious procession, and ivhen sho presented 
herself for tho purpose, he caused her to bo 
dismissed ns unworthy of the honour This 
insult detonnmed tho two fnends to slay 
both Hipparchus and his brother Hippias as 
well Tbej coramumcated their plot to a few 
fnends and selected lor their onterpnso tho 
da^ of the festival of tho groat Panathenaca, 
the onlj day on which they could appear m 
anus nithout cxcitmg suspicion (.iVristotle, 
’AO ro\ 18 denies that the people carried arms 
at the festival) When tlio appointed timo 
amved the two chief conspirators observed ono 
of their accomplices in conversation with 
Hippins Belieimg, therefore, that they wore 
betrayed, they slow Hipparchus Harmodius 
was unmcdiately cut down by the guards 
Anstogiton at first escaped, but was aftoranrds 
taken, and nas put to the torture , but ho died 
without revealing any of tho names of the con 
spimtors Four years niter this Hippias was 
expelled, and thenceforth Harmodius and 
Anstogiton obtained among tho Athenians of 
all succeeding genemtions tho character of pa- 
tnots, deliverers, and martyrs — names often 
abused mdeed, but seldom more grossly than in 
tho present case Their deed of pniatc len 
geanco formed a favonnte subject of dnnlnng 
songs To ho horn of their blood was esteemed 
among the liighest of honours, and their 
descendants enjoyed an immunitj from public 
burdens, and entertainment m the Prytanoum 
(Hdt % 65, VI 100, 123 , Thuc i 20, vi 64 , 
Plat Symp p 182 , Anstet Pol x 10, Rhct 
n 24, ’AS rroA 18, 68 , Athen p 095 , 
Anstoph Ach 942, Veep 1225 , Isao Die 
1 ) Their statues, made of bronze 

by Antenor, wore set up in tho Agora Wlien 
Xerxes took the city, he earned these statues 
away, and new ones, the work of Cuitixs, were 
erected in 477 Tho onginal statnes wore 
nitoTOards sent back to Athens by Alexander 
the Great It is a reasonable belief that the 
bronze statues at Naples are a copy of tins 
group , for tho attitudes arc much tho same ns 
on n com, a relief and a x aso of Athens nhich 
are presumed to haxo this common origin 


thoso of the sons of Alcmaeon, AmphoteruB and 
Acaman, who dedicated it m tlie temple of 
Athene Pronoia at Delphi (Apollod in 7, 6 , 
Athen p 232) 

Harpagia, or -lum ('ApTrayero, or -dyiov), a 
small town in Mvsin, between Cxzicus and 
PnapuB, the scene of the rape of Ganymedos, 
according to some legends (Strnb p 587) 
Harpagns ("Apitayos) 1 A noble Median, 
whoso preservation of Oio infant Cxtus, xvith the 
events consequent upon it, aro related under Cl- 
JIUB Ho became ono of tho generals of Cyrus, 
and conquered the Greek cities of Asm Minor 
(Hdt 1 1G2-177 ) — 2 A Persian general, under 
Danus I , took Histmeus prisoner (Hdt i 28) 
HarpAIns ("ApwaAoj) 1 A Mnoedoninn of 
nohlo birth, accompanied Alexander tho Great 
to Asia, as supenntondent of tho treasury 
After the conquest of Danus, he was left by 
Alexander m charge of tho royal Ircnsurv, and 
of tho satrapy of Babylon Hero, dunng 
Alexander’s absence in India, ho gave himself 
up to luxury and squandered the treasures en- 
trusted to him (Amnn, Anab in 19, Plut 
Alex 85, Diod xxni 108) kVhen he heard 
that -Alexander was returning from India, ho 
fled from Babylon xvith about 5000 talents and a 
body of 0000 merconancs, and crossed over to 
Greece, b c 824 Ho took refuge at Athens, 
where ho employed his treasures to gam over 
tho orators and induce tho people to support 
him against Alexander and his xncpgeront, imti- 
pator Among thoso whom he thus corrupted 
arc said to have been Domados, Charicles, tlio 
son in law of Phocion, and even Demosthenes 
liimsclf [DEXiosTHENrs ] But ho failed mins 
object, for, Aiitipater having demanded his 
surrender, it w ns resolved to place him in con- 
finement until tho Macedonians should send for 
him He succeeded in malting Ins escape from 
prison, and fled to Crete, xvhero he xvas 
nssnsBinatcd soon after his arrival by Tliim- 
bron, ono of his own officers (Pint Dem 25, 
Fhoc 21, Pans ii 83, 4 )— 2 A Greek 
astronomer, introduced some improxements 
into the cycle of CLEoSTUATUt, Harpalus lived 
before Meton 

Harp&lyoo ('Aps-cAil/o}) 1 Daughter of Hor- 
pnlycus, lang lu Tlirace As she lost her 
mother in infancy, she was brought up by her 
father w ith tho milk of coxvs and mares, and 
xvas trained in all manly exercises After the 
death of her father, she hxed in the forests as 
a robber, being so swift in running that horses 
xvere nnable to overtake her At length sho 
was caught in a snare by shepherds, xvho killed 
her (Hxg Fab 193, Sen ad. Aen i 821) 
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Tlie story soems to be of Northern origin , and 
analogies are traced to the Com wolf and 
"Wehr wolf of popular legends in Germany and 
elsewhere — 2 Daughter of Clymenus and 
Epicaste, was seduced by her own father To 
revenge herself she slew her younger brother, 
and served him up as food before her father 
The gods changed her mto a bird 
Harpasa ("ApTratra Arenas), a city of Cana, 
on the river Habpasus 

Harpasus ("Apiran-or) 1 {Arpa Su), a river 
of Cana, flowmg N into the Maeander, into 
which it falls opposite to Nysa — 2 {Sarpa-Sti), 
a nver of Armenia Major, flowmg S into the 
Araves Xenophon, who crossed it with the 
10,000 Greeks, states its width ns 400 feet 
Harpina or Harpinna ("Apirtva, "ApTriwa), 
a town in Elis Pisatis, near Olympia, said to 
have been called after a daughter of Asopus 
(Strnb p 850 , Pans vi 20, 8) 

Harpocrates TOorus ] 

Harpocratlon, Valerias, a Greek gramma 
nan of Alexandria, probably of 2nd cent a n , 
the author of an extant dictionary to the works 
of the ten Attic orators, entitled Tlepl rmv 
Tuv d€Ka {irtrSpcev, or At^iKhv t&v 5«ca 
lirirdpoiv It contains not only explanations of 
legal and political terms, but also accounts of 
persons and things mentioned in the Attic 
orators, and is a work of great \alue Editions 
by Bekker, Berlin, 1888 , Dindorf, Oxon 1858 
HarpylaeC'ApTTiiiai), the Harpies — that is, the 
Bobbers or Spoilers — are in Homer nothing but 
personified storm winds, who are said to carry 
off anyone who had suddenly disappeared from 
the earth Thus they carried off the daughters 
of king Pandaieus, and gave them as servants 
to the Erinyes (Od i 241, xiv 871, xx CG, 
Jl xn 149 ) — Hesiod describes them as daugh 
ters of Thaumas by the Oceanid Electra, fair- 



A Harpy (British JklaEeum From a tomb at \anthu8 ) 

locked and wmged maidens, who surpassed 
winds and birds in the rapidity of their flight 
(Hes Th 265, Apollod i 2, 6, Hyg Bab 
14 ) In Val Place Arp iv 428 their father is 
Typhon But e\ en m Aeschylus they appear 
as ugly creatures with wings , and later writers 
represent them as most disgustmg monsters, 
bemg birds with the heads of maidens, with 
long claws and with faces pale with hunger 
(Verg Aen in 209, n 289) They were sent 
by the gods to torment the bhnd Phineus, and 
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whenei er a meal was placed before him, they 
darted down from the air and earned it off 
Phineus was deliv ered from them by Zetes and 
Calais, sons of Boreas, and two of the Argo 
nauts [See p 106] Hesiod mentions tno 
Harpies, Ooypete and Acllo later writers, 
three , but their names arc not the same in all 
accounts Besides the two already mentioned, 
we find NicothoL and Celaeno Virgil places 
them in the islands called Strophades, in the 
Ionian sea (Acn in 210), where they took up 
their abode after they had been drnon away 
from Phineus — In the famous Harpy menu 
ment from Xonthus, now in the British Museum, 
the Harpies are represented m the act of 
carrying off the daughters of Pandareus 
Harudes, a people in the army of Arionstus 
(b c 58), supposed to be the same ns the 
Charudes mentioned by Ptolemi , and placed 
by lum in the Chorsonesus Cimbnca (Caes 
H G I 31, 87, 61 , Ptol 11 11, 12) 

Hasdrubal (’AeSpavPas), a Cartliagmian 
name 1 Son of Hnnno, a Carthaginian gene 
ral in the first Punic war He was one of the 
two generals defeated by Eegulns B c 266 In 
254 he was sent into Sicily, with a large army, 
and remained m the island four years In 
250, he was totally defeated by Metellus, and 
was put to death on his return to Carthage 
(Pol 1 80-40 , Zonar \uii 14 ) — 2 A Cartlio- 
gminn, son m law of Harailcar Barca, on whose 
death in 229, he succeeded to the command in 
Spam He ably carried out the plnnsof hisfather- 
in law forextending the Carthaginian domimons 
m Spam, and entrusted the conduct of most of 
his mfiitary enterprises to the young Hannibal 
Ho founded New Carthage, and concluded witli 
theEomans the celebrated treaty which fixed 
the Iberus as the boundary between the Car 
thagmian and Eoman dominions He was 
assassmated by a sla\ e, whose master he had 
put to death (221), and was succeeded m the 
command by ^inmbal (Pol ii 1, 18, 86, Ap 
pian, Hisp 4-8) — 3 Son of Hamilcar Barca, 
and brother of Hannibal, a man of great military 
abilitv and untiring energy "Wlien Hannibal set 
out for Italy (218), Hasdrubal w as left in the 
command of Spam, and there fought for some 
years against the two Scipies His scheme of 
joining Hannibal directly after Cannae was 
frustrated by the victory of the two Scipios on 
the Ebro (Liv xxiii 26), and e\en after his re 
mforcement by Mago he was kept in check by 
the Eoman successes , but at length m the 
autumn of 208 he crossed the Pyrenees, and m 
the following year the Alps by the pass of the 
Little Mi Gems (Varro, ap Serv ad Aen 
X 18, cf p 66), and marched mto Italy, m 
order to assist Hanmbol , but he was defeated 
on the Metaurus, by the consuls C Claudius 
Nero and M Livius Salmator, his army was 
destroyed, and ho himself fell in the battle 
His head was cut off and tlirown mto Hanni 
bal’s camp (Liv xxni 1-51 , Pol x 84-xi 3 ) 
—4 One of Hannibal’s chief officers, com 
manded the left wing of the Carthaginian army 
at the battle of Cannae (216) (Pol iii 102) — 5 
Surnamed the Bald (Calvus), commander of the 
Carthaginian expedition to Sardinia m the second 
Pumo war, 216 He was defeated by the Eoman 
praetor, T Manlius, taken prisoner, and carried 
to Eome (Liv xxm 32-41 , Zonar ix 4 )— 6 
Son of Gisco, one of the Carthaginian generals m 
Spam during the second Punic war He fought 
in Spam from 214 to 206 After he and Mago 
had been defeated by Scipio in the latter of 
these years, he crossed over to Africa, where 
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to succeeded lu obtaining the alliance of 
Syphax by ginng luin his daughter Sopliomsba 
in marriage In conjunction mth Syphax, 
drubal earned on war against Masimssa, but 
he -was defeated by Scipio.ivho landed in ninca 
in 201 He was condemned to death for his ill 
success by the Carthagiman government, but 
he still contmued m arms against the Homans 
On the arriial of Hannibal from Italy his sen- 
tence was reversed, but the poiiular feeling 
against him had not subsided, and m order to 
escape death from his enemies, he put an end 
to his life by poison (Liv xxviii 1-18, ssx 
3-8 , Pol XL 20^ Appian,Pim 10-88 )— 7 Com 
mander of the Carthaginian fleet in Afnca in 
203, must be distinguished from the preceding 
(Ln XXX 24, Appian,P«n 34) — 8 Sumamed 
the Kid (Saedits), one of the leaders of the 
party at Carthage favourable to peace towards 
the end of the second Pumc war (Liv xxx 42) 

9 General of the Cartbagmians m the third 

Pumc war When the city was taken he sur- 
rendered to Scipio, who spared his life After 
adormng Scipio s triumph, he spent the rest ef 
his life in Italy (Appian, P«ii 70-131 , Pol 
Tx-nv , Zonar ix 29) 

Haterlus, Q, , a senator and rhetorician in 
the age of Augustus and Tiberius, died a d 2G, 
in the 89th year of his age (Tac Ann u. 33, 
IV 61, Suet Tib 29) 

Hebe the goddess of youth, was a 

daughter of Zeus and Hera (Hes Th 922, 952) 
She filled the cups of the gods with nectar (II 
lY 2 , Atben p 425), and she was the attendant 



of Hera, whose horses she harnessed (17 v 
722) She mamed Heracles after he was re 
ceived among the gods, and bore to hnn tw. 
sons, Alexiares and Anticetns (Od xi 005 
Hes Th 9D0 , Pmd Kem i 71 , Eur Oi 
1080 , Propert i 13, 23 , Mart ix GO, 13] 
At Phhus she was worshipped originally a 
Ganymeda (Paus ii 13, 3), and at Sicyoi 
M Dia, te the daughter of Zens and Dionc 
^ere is some probability m the theory tha 
Hebe was an older goddess of youth am 
growth and the spniig of 'the year among th 
Greeks than Aplirodite, to whom subsequent! 
SR™! functions were transferred [see r 
.Hence she is naturally represented a 
m the train of Venus (Hor Od i 80, 8) Th 
Homans identified with her their goddes 
juventas, who was probably an old Itaha 
^rsoniflcation of youth Ac , but received th 
““““^ter and attributes, being honoure 
m the lectistermnm (Liv xxi G2, cf Cic A 
t 0, 112, Ov Fast VI 65) She was woi 
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slupped on the Capitol in the time of Tarqui 
nins Snperbus, and had a temple of hei own in 
191 BC (Liv V 54, xxxvi 36, Dionys iii 69) 
The Latin poets, however, commonly retained 
the Gieek name Hebe m relating her story At 
Eome there were several temples of Juventas 
She IS even said to have had a chapel on the 
Cimitol before the temple of Jupiter was built 
Hebromagus [Ebubomaous ] 

Hebron ['EPpdn, Xeppdiv "EBpiiytos FI 
Khalil), a city m the S of Judaea, and the first 
capital of the kingdom of David It was burnt 
by the Eomans (Jos JB J iv 9, 9) 

Hebms ("Efipor Mantza), the principal 
river m Thrace, nses m the mountains of Sco 
mins and Ehodope, flows first SE and then 
SW'' , becomes navigable for smaller vessels at 
PhihppopoliB, and for larger ones at Hadnano- 
pohs, and falls into the Aegaean sea near Aenos, 
after forming by another branch an estuam 
called Stentons Lacus — Tlie Hehrns was cele 
brated in Greek legends On its banks Orpheus 
was tom to pieces by the Tliracian women , and 
it IS frequently mentioned in connexion with 
Dionysus (Hdt iv 90, vn 68, Thuc n 96, 
Strab pp 822, 329, 590, Verg Georg iv 524) 
Hecaerge ('Eica^P 7 i)) 1 Daughter of Boreas, 
and one of the Hyperborean maidens who were 
believed to have introduced the worship of 
Artemis in Delos (Hdt iv 36, Pans v 7, 4) 
— Z A surname of Artemis, signifying the 
goddess who shoots from afar 
Hecale ("E.Kd\-g), a poor old woman, who hos 
pitably received Theseus when he had gone 
out for the purpose of killing the Marathonian 
bulk She vowed to offer to Zens a sacnfice foi 
the safe return of the hero, but ns she died 
before his return, Theseus ordamed that the 
inhabitants of the Attic tetrapolis should offer o 
sacnfice to her and Zeus Hecolus, or Hecaleius. 
(Plut Thes 14, Ov Fern Am 747) 
Hecataens ('EKaToTos) 1 Of Miletus, one 
of the early Greek histonons, or logogtajpht 
(prose narrators) He was the son of Hege 
Sander, and belonged to an ancient and dins 
tnons family In B c 600 ho endeavoured to 
dissuade Ins countrymen from revoltmg from 
the Persians, and when this advice was dis 
regarded, he gave them some sensible counsel 
respectmg the conduct of the war, winch was 
also neglected. Before this, Hecataeus had 
visited Egypt and many other countries He 
survived the Persian wars, and appears to 
have died about 476 (Hdt ii 143, v 36, 124 ) 
He wrote two works — 1 HepfoSor 'yrjs, oi 
Ilfpffiyrjirts, divided into two parts, one of 
winch contained a description of Europe, and 
the other of Asia, Egypt, and Libya Both 
parts were subdivided mto smaUer sections, 
which are sometimes quoted under their le 
spective names, such as Hellespontus, Ac — 
2 rei’ea\oylai or 'luropfai, m four books, con- 
tained an account of the poetical fables and 
traditions of the Greeks His work on geography 
was the more important, as it embodied the 
results of his numerous travels He also cor- 
rected and improved the map of the earth 
drawn up bv ANAvniAMiEn Herodotus loiew 
the works of Hecataeus, and sometimes contro 
verts his opmions (ii 148, vi 137) The frag 
ments of his works are coUected by Klausen 
Hecataoi Milesn Fragrnenta, Berhn, 1831, 
and by C and Th Muller, Frag Hist Graec 
Pans, 1841 — 2 Of Abdera, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great and Ptolemy the son 
of Lagus, appears to have accompanied the 
former on Ins Asiatic expedition He was a 

C C 
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Jinpil of the Sceptic Pyrrho, and ib himself 
failed a philosopher, critic, and OTammanan 
In the reign of the first Ptolemy he travelled 
up the Nile as far as Thebes (Diog Lacrt ix 
Cl ) He was the author of several worlrs, of 
which the most unportaiit were — 1 A History 
of Egypt — 3 A work on the Hyperboreans — 
3 A History of the Jews, frequently referred 
■to by Josephus mid otlier ancient writers This 
work was declared spunous by Origen modem 
cntics are divided m their opinions (Pragm 
by C Muller, 1818 ) — 3 Prince of Gardia in 
the reign of Alexander the Great, an adversary 
of Eumenes (Pint JEinn 8) 

HScate ('E/carp), a goddess represented in 
Greek hterature and art as deity of the moon 
and of mght, of childbirth, and of the under 
world and magic Her ongin, whether Hellenic 
or not, 18 not clearly traced, and, further, she 
has been confused oi interchanged m tradition 
with other deities She is not mentioned in 
Homer in Hesiod she is daughter of the Titan 
Perses and Asteria (Hes 400, cf Hymn 

V 25, Apollod 1 2, 4, Cic D iii 18, 46, 



Ov Met vii 74) , but other accounts make her 
the daughter of Zeus (Ap Eli in 4G9, 1035) 
As goddess of the moon Hecate was called 
tpwirfSpos (Eur Hcl 609), was represented os 
bearmg torches (Anstoph Ban 1SC2), and it 
IS possible that the tnple character and form 
belonging to her was derived from the three 
phases of the new, full, and waning moon 
others (Serv ad Bel viii 75) assign ns tlie 
cause her threefold aspect of birth goddess 
(= Luema), giver of strong life (= Diana), and 
goddess of death (Hecate) A third explanation 
IS that she was w orshipped in heaven (as the 
moon), on the earth (as Artemis), and in the 
underworld (ns Hecate) Lastly, it is not 
impossible that the triple form was derived from 
her being placed at the fork of roads, looking 
each way [see below] To Hecate, as to other 
moon goddesses, belongs the guardianship of 
childbirth (Hes Tli 450, Eur Troad 823) 
as moon goddess also she had power over the 
sea and oi er fishermen (Hes Th 439, 443) , and 
for the same reason (though this and the fol 
lowing charactenstics do not appear m the 
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earliest literature) she was the goddess of night 
and darkness, and hence of the undenvorld and 
of the dead (Ap Eh iii 467, Verg Aen vi 
118, 247-257) hence agam she was the deity 
of ghosts and nightlj apparitions, and the 
patroness of nil necromancy and magic (Eur 
■Hcl 609, Theocr ii 10-16, Ov Her xii 108, 
Met XIV 44) Piom the similarity of her func 
tions she was often confounded with Artemis 
(Aesch Suppl 070, Eur Phoen 110), and 
sometimes with Aphrodite Her woiship was 
especially noticeable m Asia Minor (particularly 
nt Stratonicea and Lagina m Cano), in Thrace 
(Strab p 472, Pans ii 30, whence some imagine 
a Thracian ongin), and at Argos (Pnus ii 22, 
7) At Aegina she had honour beyond other 
gods (Pnus u 80), and at Athens it was a custom 
to place 'E/rdreia — that is, shrmes wnth figures 
of the goddess — before the doors (Anstoph 
Vesp 804, Lys 54, Ban 866, Hesych sv) 
The pecuhai offenngs made to her were sacn- 
ficesof puppies, especially black puppies (Pans 
111 14, 9, Schol ad Theocr ii 12), which 

probably denoted her connexion with the 
undenvorld She was regarded as present par- 
ticularly at forked roads (^v rpidSois, ivoSia 
Soph Fr 480 , Ov Fast i 141), perhaps be 
cause of her triple form but superstitions 
about cross roads are also common to many 
nations Offerings were also set before her 
shrmes nt the doors and at the forked roads at 
each full moon, and were then eaten by the 
poor (Anstoph Pint 694, Dem Oo7i p 1209, 
^39, Plut St/tfzp vn 6) In art she is repre- 
sented with torches, as a moon goddess , with 
keys, as portress of Hades (Verg Aen vi 
215) The oldest representations showed her 
with the natural female shape (Pnus ii 80, 2) 
afterwards the tnple form appeared most fre 
quently, though not universally 
Hecatomnus {''EKardfiyws), king or dynast of 
Cana, in the reign of Artaxerxes III He left 
three sons, Maussolus, Idneus, and Pixodorus, 
all of whom, m thou: turn, succeeded him m 
the sovereignty, and two daughters, Artemisia 
and Ada (Diod xv 2 , Strab p 069 ) 
HeoatompylOB ('EKardyTTv^os, i e having 100 

f mtes) 1 An epithet of Thebes in Egypt 
Thebae ] — 2 A city m the middle of Parthia, 
1200 stadia or 188 Boman miles from the Cas 
piae Pylae, enlarged by Seleucus, and after- 
wards used by the Parthian kmgs as a royal 
residence (Strab p 614) 

Hecaton ('EicdTiui'), a Stoic plulosopher, a 
native of Rhodes, studied under Panaetius, and 
wrote numerous works, all of which are lost 
(Cic de Off 111 16, 03, Diog Laert vii 87) 
Hecatonnesi ['EKardvnja-oi Mosho nisi), a 
group of small islands, between Lesbos and the 
coast of Aeohs, on the S ‘side of the mouth of 
the Gulf of Adramyttium The name, 100 
islands, was indefinite, the real number was 
reckoned by some at 20, by others at 40 Strabo 
denves the name, not horn tKarov, 100, but 
from "EffoToy, a surname of Apollo (Diod xm 
77, Strab p 018) 

Hector C^Ektcop), the chief hero of the Trojans 
in their war mth the Greeks, was the eldest 
son of Priam and Hecuba, the husband of 
Andromache, and father of Scamondrius (IZ 
11 817 , Apollod 111 12, 5 , Theocr xv 139) He 
fought with the bravest of the Greeks, and at 
len^h slew Patroclus, the fnend of Achilles 
The death of his fnend roused Achilles to the 
fight The other Trojans fled before him mto 
the city Hector alone remained without the 
walls, though his parents implored him to 
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return , but -wbcn bo saw Acbillos, Ins lieart 
failed bun, nnd bo took to Tbrice did 

be race round Uie citj , pursued by tlic ewift 
footed AcbiUes, and Uien fell pierced by 
BPeri Acbilles tied Hector's bodv to bis 
lanot, and thus dragged bim into the camp of 
tbo Greeks ill sxji 182-880) , but later tradi 
tions relate that be first dragged 
around tlic tvalls of Hium erg Aeii i -ISl) 
At tlie command of Zeus, Adiilles surrendered 
tbe body to the prayers of 
it at Troy uitb great wmp (II Y" ^ , fi' 
Hector is one of the noblest conceptions of the 
poet of the Iliad He is tbo great bulwark of 
5kot, and even AcliiUcs trembles u bon he 
approaches biin Ho has a prcsentiinciit of the 
m of bis countrv, but bo porsoYrcs in bis 
heroic resistance, prefemng death to slavery 
and disgrace Besides these virtues of a uot- 
nor, be is distinguished also bi bis tender 
affection for bis parents, lus wife, nnd bis son, 
nnd by a cluvnlrous compassion et en for Helen 
Tbe lines which dtscnbo his parting with 
Androninclie (II ti 40C), nnd tbe lament of 
Helen o\er bia body (wiv 7C2) arc among Bic 
mo^t beautiful and jiatbetic in Homer 
Hecuba ( £ad/37?), daughter of DymnsinPbry 
gin, or of Cisscus, king of TJimce (17 xn 
718) Her inotbcr was variously named, Tele 
clea, Evagoro, Eunou, Glancippo, and Jletopc, 
wbicli explains tbo conundrum of Tiboiuis,' Quae 
mater Hecubao ?’ (Suet Tih 70) She was the 
wife of Pnom, 3 ing of Trot , to u bom she boro 
Hector, Pans, Deiphobus, HelenuB, Cassandra, 
and many otlier children (I? svn ^’'O, 
OTieocr sv 130 , Apollod in 12, C) Tbe fiftt 
children Toontioned in Eur Hcc 401, include 
her stepclnldrcn Her dream before tbe birth 
of Paris, tliat she liad borne a firebrand, is 
noticed bv many writers (Eur Troad '122, 
Tzctz ad Lye 221, Vorg Acn vn 820, x 704, 
Cic Hiu 1 21, 42) On the capture of Troy , 
she was earned awav as a slat o by the Greeks 
According to tbo tragedy of Ennpidcs ttbiob 
bears hot name, sbe was earned by tbo Greeks 
to Cborsonesus, nnd there saw her daughter 
Polvxcnn sacnficed On tbe same dat llic 
waves of the sen washed on Uio const tbe bodt 
of her last son, Polydorus, ttlio had been mnr 
dered by Polvmestor, king of the Thracian 
ChersonoBUB, to whose care be bad been on 
trusted bv Pnam Hecuba thereupon killed 
the children of Podvracstor, and put out the 
eyes of their father (Eur Hec , Or Mc( viii 
481 ) Agamemnon pardoned her the crime, 
and Polymestor prophesied that she should be 
metamorphosed into n she dog, and should leap 
into the sea at a place called Cvnosscma It 
was added that the inhabitants of Tlirace en- 
deavoured to stone her, bnt that slic was 
metamorphosed into a, dog, and in this form 
howled througli the countrv for a long time 
(Eur Hec 1259, Tzetz Lr/c 1170, Cic Ti/sc 
ni 2C,C3, Oi Met Ic, Strab p 595)— Ac 
coramg to other accounts, she was given ns a 
„ ^ Hlysses, nnd in despair leaped into 

the Hellespont, or, being anxious to die, she 
imcrod each miectneb against the Greeks, 
that the warriors put her to death, and called 
uie place where she was buned Cvnossomn, 
■mth reference to her invectives (Tzctz. nd 
1-1^815, Dictys,v 10 ) 

Hedy's ("HBaAor), son of Melicertus, was a 
native of Samos or of Athens, and nii epigram 
Eleton of his epigrams are in the 
He was a contemporary and 
rival of Callimachus, and lived, therefore, about 
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Uio niiddlo of the 8rd century n c (Atben 
pp 297,814) 

HedylSus lions ('H5uk6ioi),arange of moun- 
tains m Boeotia, W of the Cepliissub 
Hegemon ('Hr^paw), of Tbasos, a poet of the 
Old Comedy at Athens, bnt nioio colebinted for 
bis parodies, of ubicb kind of nootiy bo was 
the imentor Ho was nidcnamed on 

account of lus fondness for that land of pulse 
He lived in tbo tune of the. Peloponnesian war, 
and uas a friend of Alcibiades , bis parody of 
the Qtganfomachta was tbe piece to ubicb tbo 
AtlieiiiauB were listening uben tbo news uas 
brought to them in tno thent'-c of tbe destruc- 
tion of tbe expedition to Sicily (Axistot Pott 
2 , Atben pp 5, 108, 400, (,98 ) 

HegemSne ('Hyf/nJrTj), tbo leader or ruler, is 
tbe name of one of tbo Athenian Cbnntcs or 
Graces It was also a siirnamc of Artemis at 
Sparta nnd in Arcadia (Pans \:n 37, 47 } 
Hegesandor 1 A companion of Xenophon in 
the retreat of tbe 10,000 (Xen An vi l)—2 A 
native of Dolplu nnd wntei of vTrojavrjfxara, 
often mentioned by Atbennous He probably 
I In cd in tbe Srd century n c (Atben p 400) 
Hegeslanax ('Hyucridtal), an historian of 
Alexandria, IB said to bav e been tbo leal author 
of tbe work called Troica ubicb went under 
tbe name of Cepbalon or Coplnibon (Atben 
p 293 , Strab p 594) He npjie irs to be tbe 
same 118 the Hcgcsianax sent by Antioclins the 
Great as one of Ins env oys to tbo Bomans in 
n c 190 nnd 193 (Pol xvni SO, 38) 

Hogesins (’Hyricrlar) 1 Of Magnesia, a 
rbtionemn nnd Instonan, lived about n c 290, 
wrote tbo Instoiy of Alexander the Great Ho 
was regarded by some ns (ho founder of that 
degenerate stylo of composition ubicli boro tbo 
name of the Asmlio His oum slrlo uns desti- 
tute of all vigour and dignity , and was marked 
chiefly by cbildisb conceits nnd nimulo prctti 
nesses (Strab p 048, Cic Oxtf 07, C9,Gell 
IX 4 ) — 2 Of SalamiB, supposed by some to 
hnvo been the author of tbo Cyprian poem 
which, on better autlionty, is nBcribed to 
Stasinns (Atben p 082) A Cvrennic 
pbilosppber, w bo In cd nt Alexandria in tbe time 
of tbe PtoloiniDs, perlinps about n c 200 Ho 
WTOle n work containing such gloomy desenp 
tions of liuman misery, that it drove many per- 
sons to commit suicide . bence be was sumaraed 
Pcisithanatos (TlfttriBapKToi) Ho was, in con- 
sequence, forbidden to teach by Ptolemy 
(Diog Lntrt n 80, Cio Titsc i 34,83) 
Hegcslas or Hdglas ( HyTjmay, 'H 7 (m), an 
AOicnmn sculptor early in tlie Otli century n c 
His chief works were the statues of Castor and 
Pollux, which were at Home in Pbnv's time 
(Plin xxxu 78, Paus viii 42, 10, Lucian, 
2the(_ Fracc 9) 

Hegfislnus ( HTijirfious), of Pcigamum, tbo 
BUCccBsor of Evandcr and tbo immediate pro 
docessor of Cameades m tbo chair of tbo 
Academy, flounshed about n c 185 Piog 
Laert iv CO , Cic Ac n C, 10 ) 

HegcBippUB (’Hy^o-iinros) 1. An Athenian 
orator, and a supporter of DcmosUienos, Ho 
was probably the author of the oration on 
HalonesuB, which Iins come dovni to us under 
tlie name of Hemostbones (Dcm F L -a 304, 
^^9, Phil 111 p 129, tjSS , Hesyob and Phot sn) 
— 2 A poet of the New Comedy, about b c 
800 — 3 A Greek histonon of Blecv bema, wrote 
an^uccount of the penmsula of Palleue (Dionys 

Hegesipyla ('Hq^tninlATi), daughter of Oloras, 
lung of Thrace, and wife of Mil tiades(Hdt vi 80 ) 

c c a 
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Hegias [Hegesias ] 

Heleaa {'EKemi) In Homer Helen is de 
scribed as daughter of Zeus, half sister of 
■Castor and Polydeuces, and mother of one cluld, 
Hermione (IZ iii 237 , Od iv 14, 227, 6C9, 
XI 299), and of suriiassmg beauty She was 
wife of Menelaus and was earned off to Troy 
hy Pans [for details see Paris], and thus be 
■came the cause of the Trojan war (JZ in 165 , 
cf Aesch Ag 607) In the last year of the war 
she IS led by Ins to the walls, wheio she names 
to Priam the Greek leaders , the impression 
made by her beauty is particularly described 
{II ui 156) In her lament over Hector she 
contrasts his chi\ alrous kindness towards her 
with the taunts of the other Trojans {II \i.iv 
761) The common tradition n as that, after the 
death of Pans, she married Deiphohus , and 
this IS perhaps alluded to in Od iv 275 
Near the end of the siege she recognised 
Odysseus when he entered Troy in disguise, 
but shielded lum because she wished to return 
to Greece {Od iv 244) After the fall of Troy 
she returned with Menelaus to Sparta, but 
not until they had wandered for eight years, 
part of which was spent in Egypt {Od in 800, 
812, IV 125, 228) — In tJie post-Homeric stones 
there are many additions Helen is by some 
accounts the daughter of Nemesis (probably 
ns an allegory ) , and the egg from which she 
IS bom is merely entrusted to Leda Tins 
version was ns old ns the Gy die poets (Athen 
p 834 , Apollod 111 10, 8) Euripides retains 
the account of tlie birth from Leda {Hel 18) 
Again in some traditions Helen and the Dioscuri 
are born from one egg (Ear Hel 1644), m 
others there were two eggs (“ gemino ovo,’ Hor 
A P 147), from one of which were bom Helen 
and Poly deuces ns immortals and children of 
Zeus and Leda, from the other Castor and 
Clytemnestin, ns mortal children of Tyndnreus 
and Leda (Tzetz ad Lyc 88, Hyg Fab 77, 
80) In her childhood Helen was carried oS to 
Athens by Theseus, and rescued by the Dioscuri 
[Aethra, Dioscuri, Theseus] Aftei this 
many princely suitors came to Sparta, and 
Tyndareus, by adnee of Odysseus, gave her m 
marriage to Menelaus The most important 
variation to the Trojan episode in her life was 
that she was taken to Egypt, and that her 
hantom went to Troy This was said to have 
een adopted as a palinode or recantation by 
Stesichoms, who had spoken against the 
character of Helen and had been smitten with 
blindness (Plat Phaedr p 243, Bep p 536 , 
Hor Epod 17, 42 , Paus in 19, 13) Accord 
mg to this story (which was known to the 
Egyptian priests). Pans and Helen were driven 
by contrary winds to Egypt Here Helen and 
the treasures taken from Sparta were detained 
hy King Proteus, and Pans went on to Troy 
(Hdt 11 112-120) Euripides m his Helena 
makes Helen still more guiltless, for she is 
taken by Hermes first to an island off Attica, 
and thence to Egypt, while Pans coined off 
her phantom from Sparta as the cause of war 
in either account it is only her phantom that 
IS present in Troy and is brought thence by 
Menelaus after the fall of the city When 
Menelaus recovered the trae Helen from 
Egypt, the phantom disappeared Helen re 
ceived ivme honours in her temple at 
Therapnae (cf Od iv 560 , Eur Or 929), 
where also her grave was shown (Hdt vi 61 , 
Pans 111 15, 8, 19, 9) A Ehodian legend 
spoke of her gomg to Ehodes after the death of 
Menelaus, and bemg hanged on a tree there m 
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revenge by Polyvo, and therefore called 
SevSpTrts (Paus in 19, 10) This probably pre 
serves some account of tree worship, winch 
has been identified at some time with hei 
name, and which appears also in the 'EXeVas 
<pvrhv at Sparta (Theocr xviii 48) Another 
story which Pausanias hears from the people 
of Croton arid of Himera is that Helen, after 
her death, became the wife of Achilles, in the 
island of Lence, in the Eu'vine (Paus iii 19, 
11) In her divuie character Helen, like the 
Dioscuri, caused the appearance of light (the 
St Elmo’s Eire) about a ship , but her smgle 
star was baneful, while the double star of her 
brothers brought safety (Plin ii 101) Eun 
pides, on the contrary, describes her star as 
beneficial to sailors {Orest 1629) 

Helena, Flavia Julia 1 The mother of 
Constantine the Great When her husband, 
Constantins, was raised to the dignity of 
Caesar by Diocletian, a d 292, he was com 
polled to repudiate his wife, to make wn\ for 
Theodora, the stepchild of Maximianus Her 
culms Subsequently, when her son succeeded 
to the purple, Helena was treated with marked 
distmction and received the title of Augusta 
She died about 828 She was a Christian, 
and was said to have discovered at Jerusalem 
the sepulchre of our Lord, together with the 
wood of the true cross [See Diet of Christian 
Biographif ] — 2 Daughter of Constantme the 
Great and Fausta, married her cousm, Julian 
the Apostate, 855, and died 860 (Amm Marc 
rv 8j xxi 1) 

Helena (’Ekenj) 1 {Ufahionisi), a small 
and rooky island, between the S of Attica and 
Ceos, foimally called Cranae (Strab p 899, 
Paus 1 35, 1) — 2 The later name of Illi 
nERius in Gaul 

Helenas C'EXcvoy) 1 Son of Priam and 
Hecuba, was celebrated for his prophetic 
powers, and also fought ngamst the Greeks in 
the Trojan war (J/ vi 70, ni 44, sii 94, 
vin 580) In Homer we have no further par 
ticulars about him , but in later traditions 
ho 18 said to have deserted his countrymen 
and joined the Greeks There are various 
accounts respecting this desertion of the 
Trojans Accordmg to some he did it of Ins 
own accord , according to otheis, he was en 
snared by Odj sseus, who was anvious to obtain 
his prophecy respecting the fall of Troy 
(Tzetz ad Lyc 906 , Soph Phil 605, 1838 , 
Ov Met xiii 99, 723 ) Others, again, relate 
that, on the death of Pans, Helenas and 
Deiphobns contended for the possession of 
Helena, and that Helenus, bemg conquered, 
fled to Mt Ida, where he was taken prisonei 
by the Greeks (Serv ad Aen ii 166) After 
the fall of Troy, he fell to the share of 
Pjrrrhus He foretold Pyrrhus the sufferings 
which awaited the Greeks who returned home 
by sea, and prevailed upon him to return bj 
land to Epirus After the death of Pyrrhus ho 
received a portion of the country, and mamed 
Andromache, by whom he became the father 
of Cestnnns Wlien Aeneas in his wandenngs 
amved in Epirus, he was hospitably received 
by Helenus, who also foretold him the future 
events of his life (Verg Aen in 246, 874, 
Ov Met XV 438 ) — 2 Son of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, by Lanassa, daughter of Agathocles 
He accompanied his father to Italy B o 280, 
and was with him when Pyrrhus peiished at 
Argos, 272 He then fell into the hands of 
Antigonus Gonntas, who, however, sent him back 
in safety to Epirus (Plut Pyrrh 83, 84 ) 



HELUDAE 
nnd Heliades 


Heliadae and Heliades ('HA(a5ai and 
'HAidSey), the sons and dnughters of Helios 
{the Sun) (Diod i 60 , Pmd The 

nameHcfwtfes is given especially to 


LampcUe and Phoele, the daughters of Helios 
and the njmph Clymone, and the sisters of 
Phaethon Tliej bewaded the death of tJieir 


brother Phaethon so bitterly on the banLs of 
the Endonus, that the gods in compassion 
changed them into poplar trees and them tears 
into amber (Ov Met u 840, Ap Eh ir 
004, Eiun anus) 

Helioe ( EMktj), daughter of Lycaon, was 
beloved by Zeus, but Hera, out of jcalousv, 
metamorphosed her mto a she bear, thereupon 
Zeus placed her among the stars, under the 
name of the Great Bear ^ 

Helioe ('EAfATj 'EAiKwi'ioy, 'EXiKfoj) 1 
The ancient capital of Achaia, said to liavo 
been founded by Ion, possessed a celebrated 
temple of Poseidon, which was regarded as the 
great sanctuary of the Achaean race Hehco 
was swallowed up by an earthquahe together 
with Burn, b c 373 The earth sank, and the 
place on which the cities stood was c\ct after- 
wards covered by the sea {II 11 675, viii 203, 
Hdt 1 145 , Paus vii 1, 24 , Diod x\ 24 , 
Strab p 384) — 2 An ancient town inThcssnh, 
disappeared in early times 
Helicon (EAiKiiv), son of Acesas, a ccle 
brnted artist. [Acesas ] 

Helicon ( EXtKiiv Hcltcon, Palaeo Bum, 
Turk Zagora), a celebrated range of moun 
tarns m Bocotia, between the lake Copais and 
the Cormthion ^If, was covered inth snow the 
greater part of the year, and possessed many 
romantic ravines and lovely valleys Helicon 
was sacred to Apollo and the Muses, the latter 
of whom are hence called ZKiudviat ■KapStvoi and 
'EAiAur/aSfr yvfttpal by the Greek poets, and 
Hehcomades and Hchcomdes by the Roman 
poets Hero sprang the celebrated fountnms 
of the Muses, Aoamppe and HirrocBESt At 
the fonntam of Hippocreno was a grove sacred 
to the Muses, which was adorned vvuth some of 
the finest works of art (Strab p 409 , Pans 
ir 25 , Hes Th 1 , Verg Eel x 12 ) 
Hellodorus ('HAirfStcpor) 1 An Athenian, 
Bumamed Penegetes (nfpnjTnTns), probably 
lived about u c 1C4, and wrote a description of 
the works of art in the Acropolis at Athens 
This work was one of the authorities for Pliny's 
account of the Greek artists — 2 A rhotoncinn 
at Rome in the time of Augustus, whom Horace 
mentions as the companion of lus journey to 
Bnmdisinm {Sat : 6, 2, 8) —3 A Stoic philo- 
sopher at Rome, who became n delator m the 
reign of Nero (Juv Sat i 83) — 4 A rheton 
man, and private secretary to the emperor 
Hadnan — 5 Of Emesa in Syuria, hvod about 
the end of the fourth century of our era, and was 
bishop of Tncca in Thessaly Before ho was 
made bishop, ho wrote a romance in ten books, 
entitled Aethtopxca, because the scene of the 
bcgmmng and the end of the story is laid in 
Aethiopia This work has come down to us, 
and is far superior to the other Greek romances 
prelates the loves of Theagenes and Chariclea 
iliough deficient in those charaotonslics of 
^ern fiction which appeal to the universal 
^pathits of our nature, the romance of Heho- 
doms 18 interesting on account of the rapid 
succession of strange and not altogether im 

charnrtn many and vanous 

descnbpd® beautiful scenes 

di^Ecribcd The language is simple and elegant 

Editions are by Mitscherhch in his Soriptores 
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Graeci Erotici, Argentorat 1798, and by 
Bekker, Lips 1855 —6 Of Larissa, the author 
of a short work on optics, still extant, chiefly 
taken from Euchd’s Optics edited by Mntani, 
Pistor 1758 

Heliogabalus [Elagvbalus] 

Heliopolis ('HXfou wjAir or 'HAioiItoAij, i e 
the City of the Sun) 1 (Hob Baalath 
Baalbek, Ru ), a celebrated city of Syria, a chief 
seat of the worship of Baal, whom the Greeks 
identified sometimes with Helios, sometimes 
with Zeus It was situated in the middle of 
Coele Syria, at the W foot of Anti Libanus, on 
a rising ground at the NE extremity of a largo 
plain watered by the river Leontes {Nahr el- 
Kasimujeh), near whose sources Heliopolis was 
built the sources of the Orontes are not far N 
of the city The situation of Heliopolis neces 
sanly made it n place of great commercial 
importance, as it was on the direct road from 
Egyjit and the Red Sea and also from Tyre to 
Syria Asia Minor, and Europe, and hence, 
probably, the wealth of the city, to wluch its 
magnificent ruins of temples and other build- 
ings still bear witness It was made a Roman 
colony by the name of Colonia Julia Augusta 
Felix Heliopolitona, and colonised by veterans 
of the 5th and Sth legions, under Augustus 
(Strab p 753 , Ptol v 15, 22) The worship of 
Jupiter Hchopolitanus was mtroduced into 
Italv, especially at Puteoh {C I L x 1578) 
— 2 Matanch, P-a NE of Cairo), a celebrated 
citv of Lower Egvpt, capital of the Nomos 
Hehopolites, stood on the E side of the 
Pelusiao branch of the Nile, a little below tho 
apex of the Delta, and near tlie canal of Trajan, 
and was, in the carhest period of w hich wc have 
anj record, a cluef seat of the Egyptian wor- 
ship of tho Sun Its civnl name was An, in 
Hebrew On , its sacred name Po Ea, z c tho 
abode of the Sun Hero also was established 
the woraliip of Mnevis a sacred bull sunilnr to 
Apis The priests of Heliopolis were renowned 
for their learning, and learned Greeks (Plato 
and Eudoxus are mentioned by “Strabo) studied 
there up to the time when its fame was sup- 
planted by that of Alexandria It suffered 
much dunng the invasion of Carabyses, and 
by tho time of Strabo it was entirely mmed 
(Hdt 11 8, 7, 59 , Strab p 806 , Tao Ann Yi. 
28) 

Hellos ("HAioy or ’HfAios), called Sol by tho 
Romans, tho god of tho sun He was the son 
of Hypenon and Then, and a brother of Selene 
and Eos {Od xii 17C, 822 , Hes Th 871 ) 
From hiB father, ho is frequently called 
Hypenfinides, or Hyperion, a form of the 
patronymic In tho Homeric hymn on Hehos, 
ho IB called a son of Hypenon and Eury- 
phacBsa Homer desenbes Hehos as givmg 
light both to gods and men he nses m tho E 
from Occanus, traverses the heaven, and 
descends in tho evening into tho darkness of 
tilt W and Oceanus {II vii 422, Od m 1, 
XI 1C, XU 880) Later poets have marvellously 
embellished this simple notion They teU of a 
most magnificent palace of Hehos in the E , 
containing a throne occupied by tho god, and 
surrounded by personifications of the different 
divisions of time They also assign him a 
second palace in tho W , and dcsoribo his 
horses as feeding upon herbs growmg in tho 
Islands of tho Blessed (Ov Met ii 1 , Stab 
Thcb 111 407 , Athcn p 29G ) The manner in 
which Hehos during tho night passes from tho 
wostem into the eastern ocean is not mentioned 
cither by Homer or by Hesiod, but later poets 
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THnlto lum Bftil in n golden boat, the work of 
Hoplino'^tus, round one linlf of Uio onrth, and 
tliUb. nrrne in the E nt tbo point from nlncli 
ho his to rise again ~(*micn pp 4G9, 470, 
Apollod 11 6, 10) Olheis represent him ap 
making his iiighth i oi ago while sliimboriiig in 
a golden bed (JIunn Fr IQ, Athon p 470) 
The horses and chariot with winch Helios 
traa orscs the heavens are not mentioned in the 
Hiad and Odi'=sej, but first occur in tlio 





Udios, (From Ulo melor* nt lUum SchUemann JVoy a- ( «ti Uma r» J 


Homeric hvmn on Helios , and bi later writers 
the four horses are named P^-rois, Eons, Aetlion, 
and Phlegon, or Eons, Aotliiops, Bronte and 
Steropo (0\ ATet ii 153, Hyg P\if> 183) — 
Helios IS described ns the god who sees and 
heats even thing, and was thus able to reveal 
to Hephaestus the faithlessness of Aphrodite, 
and to Domoter the abduction of ber daughter 
(0(? vni Q71 , Sun « ad Crr 75) — The island 
of Thrmam (Stcili) awis sicrcd to Helios, and 



UtllM, (Coin cl nhodcs. In the British Mnscum ) 

there lie had flocks of sheeji and oven, whu.li 
were tended hv his daughters Phaethnsa and ^ 
Lampotie xn IQb) Later traditions i 

ascribe to hun flocks also m the island of | 
Ervthla , and it maa bo remarked in general ! 
that saired flocks, espeeialh of oxen oicur in 1 
most places where the wordup of Helios was i 
cstablisliod Ea Perse be aans the father of i 
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Acitos, Circe nndPnsiphai, and bv Clarmene of 
Phactboii Temples of Helios probably existed 
in Greece at a a erv earlj time, since the vow to 
build a temple to Heliob is regarded as natural 
in Od xii 848 , and m later tmies ave find his 
worship established in various places, and 
espccialla in the island of Eliodes — which, ns 
specinlla belonging to liiiii, held annual games 
(ijkfeia or oA-eia) m his hononr (Pind 01 vn 
70, Diod v GG) — and on the Acrocorinlhus 
(Pans 11 1, G, 5, 1) The sntri 
flees oftored to him consisted of 
wlute rums, boars, bulls, goats, 
lambs, especialla wliito horses, 
and honca — There had been an 
earla interchange in the ntlri 
bntes and proaincos of Apollo 
and Helios, both ns regards the 
gift of light and prophetic know 
ledge bnt it w ns not until after 
the time of Eniiindes that Helios 
was identified w ith Apollo The 
Homan poet- w hen speakmg of 
the god of the sun (Sol), nsually 
adopt the notions of the Greeks 
The avorslup of Sol existed at 
Homo from nn oarlv period, Sol 
being an Italian deity avhom the 
Homans afterwards identified 
antli Helios This deity avas 
boiiourod as ‘ Sol iiidiges ' by a 
festiralon tlie Quirmal on August 
Stli The Eastern sun worship 
avas avidelv spread m Italv niter 
the 1st centurv tJ) [Elagvba 
Bi s , Mrrimvs] 

Hehsson ('Eknro-ai or 'Ekicr 
crorr) a small towai in Arcadia, on 
a ria er of s une name, w hicli falls 
into the Alplieus (Puus a in 8, 1) 
Hellanlcus ('E^^cbl^oi) 1 Of Madileno 
in Lesbos, the most eminent of tlie Greek 
logograpliers, or earlv Greek historians, was m 
all probability born about B c 430, and died 
some time after the beginning of the Pelopon 
nosiaii war (Time i 97) "Wo bnae no ixirti 
cnlars of Ins life but wo mav presume that bo 
visited nmiia of the countries of whose lustory 
he gaaean aceoiint He aarotc e great number 
of genealogical chronological and liistoncal 
works, which are cited under the titles of 
Trotca Acohci, Perkier, One of his most 
noted avorkb a\as entitled 'Ifp'ini rfjr *'Hf)ns 
it eontaniCKl a chronological bbt of the pnest- 
essos of Hera at Argos compiled from the 
records piCbcrvod in the temple of the goddess 
of this place This work avas one of the earliest 
attempts to regulate clironologv and was made 
aise of bv Tliucydidos Tmiaons and others 
The fragments o' Hellanicus are collected by 
Sturg, StUai ct Lesbit Fmainty ta, Lips 
1890 and ba C and Tli AluUor, Fragji 
Sifter Grace Paris, 1841 — 2 A Greek gram 
in an an a disciple of Agathocles, and appa- 
rentlv a contemiaorara of Arist archns avrote on 
tlie Homeni poems 
Hellas. Hellenes [GB-VEcia ] 

HoUe (‘‘EAAajl, daugnter of Athamas and He- 
phtle ai d sister of Phnxus "mien Plinrus 
was to be wcnficed [PnRrxrs], N ephele rescued 
her two children, who rode aavav through the 
air ujxin the ram aaith the golden fleece the 
gift ofHcrine'', but between Sigeum and the 
Cliersonesns Helle fell into the sea which avas 
thence c ailed tlie Sea of Heile {SeUcsjoi tiii) 
Her tomb av-as shovna near PactyajOn the 
Hellespont (Aesch Pers 70, S75, Hdt. au. 
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B7, Ap Eh 1 927; Ov Met si 195, Atha ! 

^"Hellen son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 

or of Zeus and Donppe, husband of Orsms, and i 
father of Aeolus, Dorns, and Xutlms He uas 
kinK of Phtlua m Tliessnlj, and was Bucceedod 
by hiB son Aeolus He is the mjtlucal ancestor 
of all the HeUenes , from Ins tivo sons Aeolus 
and Dorns vrere descended the Aeolians and 
Dorians , and from his two grandsons Acliaeus 
and Ion, the sons of Xuthus, the Achaeans and 
lonians {Hdt i 50, Thuc i 8 , Strab p 383) 
Hellespontus { ZKK-ljtrrovros Straits of the 
Bai dandles, or of Galhjioh, Turk Stambiil 
Benghiz), the long narrow strait connecting the 
Propontis \Sea of Marmara) u itli the Acgaean 
Bca, througli which the waters of the Black 
sea discharge themsehes into the Mediter 
raneau in a constant current The length of 
the stniit IS about fifty miles, and the width 
vanes from ri\ miles at the upper end to two 
at the lower, and in some places it is only one 
mile wide, or even less The narrowest part 
IS between the ancient cities of Sestus and 
Auydus, where Xei xos made hia bridge of boats, 
piEByns] and where the legend related that 
Leander sw am across to visit Hero [Leandeh ] 
The nanio of the Hellespont (i c the Sea of 
Helle) was derived from the story of Hello's 
being droivnod in it [Helle] The Hellespont 
was the boundary of Europe and Asm, dii iding 
tlie Tliracian Chersonese in the former from 
tlie Troad and the territories of Abydus and 
Lampsacus m the latter The distnct just 
mentioned, on the S side of the Hellespont, 
was also called 'E\X^<nroiToy, its luliabilantB 
'E\^ 7 jcririSrTioi, and the Cities on its coast 
'EAXijcrrrfi'Tiw srtlXeis (H ii 845 , Od \xiv 82, 
Hdt i\ 85 , Strab p 591 ) — 2 Under Diode 
tian, Hellespontus w as the name of a consular 
province, composed of tlie Troad and the 
N part of SIjsia, with Cyzicus for its capital 
HeUdmenom ( EA\6g(yor), a seaport town of 
the Acamanmns on the island Loucas 
Hellopla [ELLom ] 

Hellotis ("EWuirts), a suniame of Athene at 
Connth (Schol ad Pind 01 xiii 5G), and also 
of Europa among the Cretans 
Helorus or Helonim (77 "EKupos ’EKuplrns), 
a town on the E const of Sioilj,S of Syracuse, 
at the mouth of the ri\ or Helorus There was 
a road from Helorus to Syracuse (dSir 'EXamfio), 
Thuc a I 70, vii 80) 

Helos {rh "EXos 'EXeTos, 'EXtarijs) '1 A 
town in Laconia, on the coast, in a marsb-v 
situation, whence its name {f\as=vtah7t) The 
town was m ruins in the time of Pau&uins 
ffol V 19 , Paus 111 23, 8 , Strab p 863) — 
2 A town or district of Ehs on the Alpheus 
(If II 694, Strab p 850) 

HelvecBnae, a people m Germany, between 
the Vindus and the Vistula, S of the Ruga, and 
N of the Burgundiones, reckoned by Tacitus 
among the Ligii [Germ 43) 

Helvetli, a bravo and powerful Celtic people, 
who dwelt between M Jurnssus {Jura), the 
Hacus Lemaiinus {Lake of Geneva), iheHhono, 
anu tuo Rhino as far as tho Lacus ISrigiintinus 
(AoAe of Constance) They were thus bounded 
by th^e Sequani on tho W , by tho Nantuates 
ana Lepontii in Cisalpine Gaul on tho S , b\ 
the Ehacti on the E , and by the German 
nations on the N beyond tho Eliine Their 
Melvchorum (but never 
Helvetia), thus corresponded to the \v part of 
fn -Tlie Helvetli are first mentioned 

n tho war with the Cimbn In n c 107 the 
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Tigunni defeated and Icilled the Roman consul 
L Cassius Longinus, on the lake of Geneva, 
while another division of the Helvetli accom- 
panied the Cimbri and Teutones in their inva 
Sion of Gaul Subsoquentlj the Holv otii invaded 
Italy along with the Cimbn , and they rqtumed 
home 111 safety, after tho defeat of the Cirabri 
by Manus and Calulus in 101 They had once 
possessed tho countrj further to the east, in 
eluding the district about tho Neckar after 
w ards called Aoni Decomates (This had gained 
the name of ‘ the Holv etian desert,’ because it 
was for a long penod wasted by the struggles 
for its possession between Helv etiaiis and Ger 
mans ) From tliiS coujitTy they w ere pressed 
bj their foes westward, and accordingly about 
GO B c tliej resolv ed, upon the adv ice of Orge 
tonic, one of their chiefs, to migrate from tlioir 
counti V with their wiv es and children, and seek 
a now liome in the more fertile plains of Gaul 
In 58 thej endeavoured to carry their plan into 
evecntion, but thej wme defeated bj Caesar, 
and driven back into their own territories At 
this time the Civitas Helvetiorum was, after 
the Celtic fashion, divided into four pagi or 
cantons [D/c< of Anti q art Pni/ns], comprising 
400 vici and twelve ojqnda, which they burned 
when they started westward (Cnes B G 1, 5) 
After their enforced return they rebuilt several 
V ici, of which tho most notable were Lonsona 
(Lausanne), Eburodiinuni (Yvculon), Mino 
dunum (Moiidon), Saloduriiin {Solotlium), 
Turicum (Ziirich), Vitudiirum (Winterthur), 
Aquae (Hu den, near Ztinch), Vindonissa (Wm- 
disch), with tho chief tow u (Tab Htsh 1 G 8 ) of 
all tho civitas, Av’enticum (Avanches), which 
Augustus made tho residence of tho tax col 
lector for the Helvetian distnct For mihtary 
strength two Roman colonics were established, 
at Noviodununi (Al/on, on tho lake of Geneva), 
which was called Colonia Julia Equestns, and 
Colonm Raunca (Angst, near Basle) The 
Helvetian civitas formed part of tho province 
of Gallia Bolgica until the reign of 'ribenus 
Like the rest of tho 'Tres Gnlliao’ it was, hv 
Caesar's policy, allowed to retain something of 
their old cantonal administration, not morolj 111 
their religious gatherings, but with rights of 
meeting iii Iheir councils to present their 
gnovances, and even with some military orgnni 
sation, tho native magistrates liavung power to 
call out a mihtia [Galeia] Wlien tho provinces 
of U^iper and Lower Gomianj were, undei 
Tiberius, detached from Gallia Bolgica, the 
Helvetli formed part of Germania Supenoi 
[Gebviama] Thej were severely dealt with bj 
tho Uoops ofVitellius (\d 70), one of whose 
messoiigcre they had arrested many of their 
towns were burnt, and Aveiiticum narrowlv 
escaped destruction It was a mark of a further 
tondencj to Romanise tho district that Av enti- 
cum received Latin rights XVlien Gaul was 
subdivided into a greater number of provinces 
m the fourth centurj a d , the country of the 
Helv etii foimed, with that of the Soquani and 
tho Rauraci, the province of Maxima Seqita 
nornvi, with the chief town Visontio (Besangon) 
Tho chief original authorities for the affairs of 
the Helv etn under tho Romans mnj he found 
m the volume of inscriptions (G I Hclvet ) 
Helvla, mother of the pliilosoiilier Seneca 
Helvidlus Pnscus [Pniscxis ] 

Hclvli, a people in Gaul, between the Rhone 
and Mt Cobouua, which separated them from 
the Arvorni, were for a long time subject to 
Massilia, but afterwards belonged to the pro 
vinco of Gnlha Norboneiisis Their countij 
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produced good wine (Caes B -m 7, 78, 
Plm xiv 48 ) 

Helvius 1 Blasio [Blasio]— 2 Cinna 
[Cinna] — 3 Mancia [JJancia ] — i Pertinax 
[Peutinax ] 

Hemeresia ( Hfiep-rjala), the soothing goddess, 
a surname of Artemis, under which she was 
worshipped at the fonntam Lusi (AoutroO, »u 
Arcadia (Paus viii 18, 8) 

Hemeroscopion [Dianiujt, No 2] 
Henuna, Cassius [Cassius, No 14 ] 
Heueti ('Everof), an ancient people m Paphla 
goma, dwelling on the nv er ParthemuSf fought 
on the side of Priam against the Greeks, but 
had disappeared before the historical times 
They were regarded by many ancient writers as 
the ancestors of the Veneti m Italy [Veveti ] 
JSenioclu ("tivloxoi), a people in Oolclus, 
N. of the Phasis, notonous as pirdtes (Strab 

P'4?®) rx. . 

Henna ffisNA ] 

Hephaestia ('H i^gnTTfa) 1 {'H(j)cu(TTtcvs), n 
town m the N\V of the island of Lestnos — 
2 {"li<pat(rTlSr]s, Tf iSris), a demus in Attica, be 
longmg to the tribe Acamantis 
Hepnaestiades Insulae [Aeoliae] 
Hephaestlon ('H4>at<TTluv) 1 Son of Amyn 
tor, a Macedonian of Pella, celebrated as the 
f nend of Alexander the Great, with whom he had 
been brought up Alexander called Hephaes- 
tion his own private friend, but Craterus the 
fnend of the fang Hephaestion accompanied 
Alexander to Asia, and was employed by the 
fang in many important commands He died at 
Eebatana, after on illness of only seven days, 
B c 326 Alexander’s gnef for his loss was 
passionate and violent A general mourmng 
was ordered throughout the empire, and a 
funeral pile and monument erected to hun at 
Babylon, at a cost, it is said, of 10,000 talents 
[authorities under Alex-aedeb ] — 2 A Greek 
grammarian, who mstruoted the emperor Verus 
in Greek, and whose date is therefore about 
AD 160 He was perhaps the author of a 
Manual on Metres (’EYXE'pfSior irepl fifrptDv), 
whicii has come down to us under the name of 
Hephaestion This work is a tolerably complete 
manual of Greek metres, and forms the basis of 
all our knowledge on that subject Edited by 
Gttisford, Oxon 1810, and by "Westphal, 1860, 
m Scnptores Metricz Graeci 
Hephaestus ("K(pcu(rTos), called Vulcauus by 
the Homans, the god of fire He was, according 
to Homer, the son of Zeus and Hera [H i 672, 
xiv 388 , Od viii 312) Later traditions state 
that he liad no father, and that Hera gave birth 
to him independent of Zeus, as she was jealous 
of Zeus havmg given birth to Athene inde 
pendent of her (Hes Th 927 , Apollod i 3, 5) 
Ho was bom lame and weak, and was m conse 
quence so much disliked by his mother, that 
slie threw him down from Olympus Thetis and 
Eurynome received him, and he dwelt with 
them for nine years in a grotto, beneath Ocealius, 
-making for them beautiful works of art {II x\ni 
394-409) He afterwards returned to Olympus, 
and he appears m Homer as the great artist of 
the gods of Olympus As to this return a post 
Homeric story lolls us that out of revenge for 
his downfall he sent to his mother Hera a 
golden throne w ith mvisible fetters When she 
sat thereon she was fast bound, and, as the onlj 
means of hei release, the gods wished to bnng 
back Hephaestus Ares tried his strength but 
was repulsed, Dionjsus succeeded by making 
him drunk (Paus i 20,3, Sappho, Er 66, Plat 
JBcp p 378) This scene is depicted m -vase 
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pamtmgs as eaily ns the Francois Vase, i e in 
the sixth century bo In Homer there is no 
allusion to the revenge, and although he had 
been cruelly treated by his mother, he alwajs 
showed her respect and kindness , and on one 
occasion took her part w hen she was quarrelhng 
with Zeus, which so much enraged the father of 
the gods, that he seized Hephaestus by the leg, 
and hurled him down from heaven Hephaestus 
was a whole day falling, but m the e\ ening he 
ahghted m the island of Lemnos, where he was 
kmdly received by the Sintians {II i 590, 
Apollod 1 8, 5) He again returned to Olympus, 
where Hesiod describes his creation of Pandora 
{Th 570, Op SO) In Homer he is mocked by 
the gods for his nngamly walk (J7 xnii 410), 
but he revenged himself upon Ares {Od viu 
276) His lameness, which belongs to all tra- 
ditions, IS accounted for in mythology by one 
or other of lus two falls from heaven Some 
modem writers explain it as suggested by the 
flickenng either of fire or of lightning, others, 
not without probability, beheve the idea to have 
ongmated from the fact that blacksmiths were 
commonly lame men, because this trade was 
one for which a strong man who happened to 
be lame was as well smted as an j one else 
The palace of Hephaestus m Olympus was im- 
perishable, and shming like stars It contamed 
ins workshop, with the anvil and twenty bellows, 
which worked spontaneously at his biddmg 
{H xviii 370) It was there that he made all 
his beautiful and marvellous works, both for 
gods and men The ancient poets abound m 
descnptions of exquisite pieces of work which 
had' been manufactured by the god All the 
palaces m Olympus were his workmanship He 
made the armour of Achilles , the fatal neck- 
lace of Harmonia , the fire breathing bulls of 
Aeetes, fang of Colchis, &c In the Ihad the 
wife of Hephaestus is Chans, in Hesiod Aglaia, 
the youngest of the Chantes , but in the 
Odyssey, ns well as in later accounts, Aphro- 
dite (who proved faithless to him, Od, vni 295) 
appears as his wife The umon of Hephaestus 
with Chans ptobably signifies the grace of 
artistic work, though some prefer to connect it 
with a myth of spnng time , the marriage with 
Aphrodite would also bear either of these 
meanmgs, and moreover there is some ground 
for the supposition that Aphrodite m Greek 
mythology took to herself some of the attributes 
and functions of an older Greek deity Chans 
[see Aphrodite, p 86] Among the later myths 
connected with Hephaestus is that which makes 
him assist at the birth of Athene from the head 
of Zeus (the aid of Hephaestus is not mentioned 
m Hesiod, but appears m Find 01 vii 3, 
Apollod 1 3, 6, and on vases) , and also the 
story of the birth of Enchthomns, which is re- 
lated by no wnter earlier than Apollodorus (ui 
14, 6), and probably arose out of the desire to 
connect the earth bom fang with Athene and 
Hephaestus, the patrons of art at Athens for 
Hephaestus, like Athene, gave BfaU to mortal 
artists, and, conjomtly with her, he was beheved 
to have taught men the arts which embelhsh 
and adorn life Hence at Athens they had 
temples and festivals m common Hence also 
both were worshipped in the torch races , and 
with them was associated in those festivals Pro- 
metheus \Dtct of Ant art Bampadcdronual 
This latter fact is not hard to explain, for Pro- 
metheus was in many respects a counterpart of 
Hephaestus both were connected with ^e gift 
of fire, though in mj th the one appears ns the 
fire god, the other only as the purveyor of fire , 
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both were patrons of the arts, ehd m the story 
of Pandora were again brought into connexion 
As to the origin of the Hephaestus myth, it has 
doubtless grown out of various natural aspects 
of fire primarily perhaps, as many modern 
writers on mythology now hold, from lightmng, 
the thunder being the han^ermg of toe 
Olympian smithy , and it is likely enough that 
the hghtmng falling to earth suggested the falls 
of Hephaestus from heaven (Serv ad Aen \iii 
414) but the obsenation of volcanoes also 
supplied parts of the myth It seems now to be 
doubted whether Lemnos was really a volcanic 
island, and some phjsicists hold that the fire 
which the ancients saw issuing from it, and of 
course connected with Hephaestus, was gaseous 
and not volcanic But m the sojourn with 
Thetis beneath the sea there is a clear indica- 
tion of a myth from volcanoes, and it is 
questionable whether it is nght to make his 
location m volcanoes merely a late develop- 
ment of the myth At any rate, the active 
volcanoes of Sicily and the Lipan islands be- 
came fabled as his workshops in the fifth 
century b c , and in them he worked metals 
and forged thunderbolts with hia attendant 
Cyclopes (Aesch Pr 80G , Callira Hymn ad 
Dian 46 , Verg Aen viii 416 , Strab p 275 ) 
As regards his con 
nexion m mjdh with 
Dionysus, it maybe 
observed that all 
good wine countries 
have volcanic soil 
During the best pe 
nod of Grecian art, 
he was represented 
as a vngorouB man 
with a beard, and is 
characterised by bis 
hammer or some 
other mstmment, his 
oval cap, and the 
chiton, which leaves 
the nght shoulder 
and arm uncovered 
One leg is sometimes 
shortened to denote 
his lameness As 
regards the dwarfish figures mentioned in Hdt 
in 87, as being at Memphis, it may be noted 
that they were really images of the Egyptian 
Ptah — file Eomnn Vulcanus was on old Itahan 
divmity^ JTulcahus] 

Heptanomis [Aegyptus ] 

Hera CHpa or "Hpp), called Juno by the Ho- 
mans fhe Greek Hera was a daughter of 
Cronos and Rhea, and sister and wife of Zeus 
(27 V 721, XIV 194 xvi 432, Hes Tli 454) 
Accordmg to Homer she was brought up by 
Oceanus and Tethys, and aftenvards became 
the mfe of Zeus without the knowledge of 
her parents (17 xiv 202, 296) This account 
IS variously modified m other traditions Be- 
in^g a daughter of Cronos, she, like his other 
children, was swallowed by her father, but 
afterwards released , and accordmg to an Ar- 
cadian tradition she was brought np by Te 
menus, the son of Pelasgus The Argives, on 
toe other hand, related that she had been 
by Euboea, Prosymna, and Acraea, 
toe three daughters of the nver Asterion (17 

187 , Strab p 417 , Diod v 72) Several parts 
o{ Greece claimed the honour of being her 
birteplace and more especially Argos and 
bamos, which were the prmcipol seats of her 
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worship Several places in Greece also claimed 
to have been the scene of the marriage wnth 
Zeus, such as Euboea, Samos, Cnossus in 
Crete, and Mount Thomax, in the S of Argolis 
Her marriage, called the Sacred Marriage 
{tephs ydfios), was represented in many places 
where she was worshipped At her nuptials 
all the gods honoured her with presents, 
and Ge presented to her a tree with golden 
apples, which was watched by the Hes 
pendes, at the foot of the Hyperborean 
Atlas (Paus 11 7, 1 vnii 22, 2, Apollod 
1 1, 5)— In the Hiad Hera is treated by 
the Olympian gods with the same reverence as 
her husband Zeus himself listens to her 
counsels, and communicates his secrets to her 
She IS, notwithstandmg, far inferior to him in 
power, and must obey him unconditionally She 
18 not, hke Zeus, the ruler of gods and men, 
j but simply the wife of the supreme god Yet 
she has a reflected greatness and power from 
I Zeus Iris Is her messenger as well as servant 
of Zens, and even Athene is sent by her to 
Achilles She can set in motion the thunder, 
and the sun himself obeys her order to close 
the day (17 i 55, ii 156, xi 45, xvm 106, 240 ) 
Her character, as described by Homer, is 
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marked by jealousy and by a quarrelsome 
disposition Hence anse frequent disputes 
between Hera and Zeus , and on one occasion 
Hera plotted with Poseidon and Athene to put 
Zeus into chains Zeus, in such cases, not 
only threatens, but even strikes her Once he 
hung her up in the clouds, with her hands 
churned, and with two anvils suspended from 
her feet , and on another occasion, when He- 

E haestus attempted to help her, Zeus hurled 
im down from Olympus — By Zeus she was 
the mother of Ares, Hebe, and Hephaestus — 
As Hera was the type of a married goddess 
among the Olympians, so she is the goddess 
of marriage and of the birth of children [For 
tho reason of tins, see below 3 Sev eral epi- 
thets and surnames, such as El\fl6vta, Ta- 
(iri\(a, Zvyla, TeAefa, Ac , contam allusions to 
this character of tho goddess, and the Ilithyiac 
are described ns her daughters (17 xi 270) — 
Owing to the judgment of Pans [Paius], she 
was hostile to the Trojans, and in the Trojan 
war she accordingly sided with the Greeks 
She persecuted all the children of Zens by 
mortal motlieis, and hence appears ns the 
enemy of Dionysus, Heracles, and othefs In 
i the Argonautic expedition she assisted Jason. 
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It IS impossible here to enumerate all the events 
of mythical story in which Hera acts a part , 
and the render must refer to the particular 
deities or heroes with whose story she is con 
nected — Hera was worshipped m many parts of 
Greece, bat more especially at Argos (H v 
908 , Hes Th 12), in the neighbourhood of 
which she had a splendid temple, on the road to 
Mycenae Her great festival at Argos is de 
scribed in the jDicf of Ant art Heraea Next 
m importance may be regarded her worship at 
Samoa (Hdt ni GO , Strab p 637) and at 
Sparta (II iv 61 , Pnus in IS, 8) , but it was 
widely spieadover all Greece and the islands 
and m the western colomes, especially at 
Croton Th6 ancients gave several interpre- 
tations respecting the real significance of Hera 
By some she was regarded as the goddess of 
the earth, and the lepbs ydftos was mterpreted 
as the imion of earth and heaven By others 
she was made the goddess of the air or of the 
clouds But probably the truest view is that 
she was ongihally a moon goddess, as was 



also her Eoman counterpart, Juno Hence it 
was that iii some places, ns Naxos, she was 
identified with Dione, by which name that 
Power, nho in the Homenc age was called 
Hera, seems to have been originally known 
Her old position as moon goddess explains her 
bemg worshipped at the new moon, her rank as 
queen of heaven and wife of Zeus, her attribute 
of PoZms, iiluch, though not so used in Homer, 
probably points to an original representation 
with crescent horns , above all it supplies the 
reason foi Hern being one of the deities (all in 
someway connected with the moon) who presided 
over childbirth (ns did Juno in Italy) Tins 
was because the moon was regarded as in 
fluencing menstruation, and was therefore 
thought to be especially connected with the 
birth of childion (Anstot JI A vii 2, 1, Plut 
Sinnp 111 10, 8, Varro, i i v 69) That 
such was her function does not indeed appear 
inHomei, who does not represent her ns mter- 
vemng m oh Idbirth, except adversely (11 xix | 


119, possibly a later addition to the Iliad) , but 
it 18 indicated by her being called the mother of 
the Hithyiae, as was stated above, and in some 
places she was herself worshipped as^Hpa ElAef- 
6via (cf Schol adPind 01 m 149) From this 
follows her position as the goddess of marriage 
[see above] In the earliest art the representa- 
tions of Hera, after the mere shapeless blocks of 
wood or stone (Pans vii 22, 4 , Arnob vi 2), were 
wooden ^6aua, of which the earliest was said to 
be that of Tiryns (Paus ii 17, 5) , later, but 
still archaic, representations showed her as the 
bnde of Zeus, standing with a longieil, as may 
be seen on some Sanuon corns , in other ar- 
chaic sculptures shewas seated on a throne In 
her idealised form, from the great statue of 
Polycletus at Argos onuaids (Paus ii 17, 4), 
the typ6 of Hera’s statues was probably such as 
later works have preserved to us, that of a ma- 
yeslic woman with a beautiful forehead and large 
widely opened eyes (the Homeric fioSiny) Hei 
head is often adorned with a diadem (stephanos), 
sometimes with a calathus, or with a i eil , in 
her hand she cames a sceptre, which is some 
times surmounted by the figure of a cuckoo (as 
m the statue of Polycletus) Sometimes her 
sacred bird, the peacock, is pamted by her side 
Heraolea ('HpdifAeia 'HpaKXedTTjs Hera 
cleensis ^oltcoro) I In Europe 1 H , in 
Lucania, on the n\er Sins, founded by the 
Tarentines (Diod xii 86 , Strab p 264) During 
tlie independence of the Greek states in the S 



Coin Of Heraclea In Laconia about 330 BC 
Obv head of JPallas ■^vith SctIIo on her helmet rev , 
Heracles strangling lion club and owl beneath 


of Italy, congresses were held m this town 
under the presidency of the Tarentines Pyrrhus 
here defeated ihe Eomans under Laevmus, n c 
280 , and to gam over the Heracleots to their 
side the Eomans granted them a treaty on 
favourable terms m 278 (Cic pro ^Arch 4, 6, 
pro Balh 8, 21) The Tabulae Heracleenses 
found in the last century give valuable informa- 
tion about the municipal law (Diet of Ant art 
Lex Jiilta Mumcipalts) — 2 In Acamania on ’ 
the Ambracian guK — 3 In Pisatis Elis, in rums 
in the time of Strabo — i The later name of 
Perm thus m Tlirace (Peeimhus ] — 5 H 

Cacoabana (Oavalaire), in Gallia Narbonensis 
on the coast, a seaport of the Massihans — 6 H 
Lyncestis (Aa^Kptrrir), also called Pelagoiiia 
(Bitogha or Bitoha), m Macedoma, on the Via 
Egnatia, W of the Erigon, the capital of one 
of the four districts into which Macedonia was 
divided by the Eomans — 7 H Minoa (Mtviio 
nr Torre di Cape Btanco, En ), on the S coast 
of Sicily, at the mouth of the river Halycus, 
between Agrigentum and Sehnus According 
to tradition it was founded by Mmos, when 
he pursued Daedalus to SicUv, and it may 
have been an ancient colony of the Cretans 
We know, however, that it was afterwards 
colonised by the inhabitants of Selmus, and that 
its origmal name was Hinoa, winch it continued 
to bear till about b c 600, when the town was 
taken by the Lacedaemonians under Eury leon, 
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Tvho clianged its name mto that of Heraclea , 
but it continued to bear its ancient appellation 
as a surname to distmguish it from ^ber places 
of the same name (Diod iv 23 , Hat v 4G , 
Pol 1 25, Lir XXIV 85) It feU at an early 
period mto the hands of the Carthagmians, and 
remamed in their power till the conquest of 
Sicily bv the Romans, who planted a colony 
there (Cio Yerr n 50, 125) — 8 H Sintica 
(SivTuri)), m Macedoma, a town of the Sinti, on 
the left bank of the Strymon, founded by 
Amyntas, brother of Philip (Ptol in 13, 80) 

9 H Trachfnlae, in Thessaly See Trachis 

— n In Asia 1 H Pontica {'H v novriM}, 
or Tl^yrov, or er uSvrco JSregli), a citv on the 
S shore of the Pontus Euxinns, on the coast of 
Bithyma, m the temtorj of the Mariandvni, 
was situated 20 stadia ^ of the 'river Lvcus, 
near the base of a peninsula called Acherusia, 
and bad a fine harbour It was founded ahoul 
B c 550, by colomsts from IVIegara and from 
Tanagra in Boeotia (not, as Strabo says, from 
Mdetus) (Paus v 26,0, Just xn 8, Strab 
p 516, Sen An vi 2,1) After various politi 
cal struggles, it settled doum under a monarchi 
cal form of government It reached the height 
of its prospenty m the reign of Danus Codo 
mannus, when it had nn extensive commerce, 
and a territory reaching from theParthemus to 
the Sanganus It began to declme m conse 
quence of the nse of the kingdom of Bithynia 
and the foundation of Nicomedia, and the m 
vasion of Asia Minor by the Gauls, and its 
rum was completed m the Mithridatic war, 
when the city was taken and plundered, and 
partly destroyed, by the Romans under Cotta 
It was the native city of Hebaclipes Ponticus, 
and perhaps of the pamter Zeuxis — 2 H ad 
latmum ( H Adr/aou, or rt inrh AdrfiCfi Eu near 
the Lake of Bafi), a town of loma, SE of 
Miletus, at the foot of Mt Latmus and upon 
the Smus Latmicus , formerly called Latmus 
Near it was a cave, with the tomb of Endymion 
(Paus V 1,4, Strab p 035) — There was another 
city of the same name m Cana, one m Lydia, 
two m Syria, one m Media, and one 'm India, 
none_of wluch require special notide 
Heracleopolis ('HpcwAeoi^oAij) 1 Parva 
(v fUKpd), also called Sethron, a fcitv of Lower 
m the Nomos Setliroites, 22 Roman 
miles^W of Pelusium — 2 Magna (?; giyahii, 
also u fil'd), the capital of the fertile Nomos 
Heracleopohtes or Heracleotes, m the Hepta- 
nomis, or Middle Egypt, a chief seat of the 
worship of the ichneumon (Ael S A x 47) 
Heracles {’HpasAijs), inLatm wnters Hercu- 
les, the most celebrated of all the heroes of anti 
qmty F or, as the vanous local legends exempli 
f jnng heroic strength were bj the Greek colonists 
adopted for their own Heracles, Ins name pre 
countnes round the 
Memterranearijibut even m the most distant 
lands of the aPcient world The question of 
his onmn will be more conveniently touched 
upon when the stones m Greek literature have 
beenbneflv told, in winch, a constant develop 
fjyro the accretion of local Greek myths, 
and ^Ul more from the mfluence of Phoenician 
and Egyptian religions, will be apparent For 
while in the earliest traditions Heracles was pro- 
habiy a purely human hero, a conqueror of men 
Md cities, he afterwards appears as the subduer of 
monstrous animals, and is connected m a vanety 
r'vZ?'^T astronomical phaenomena I 

hiegends According to Homer (though 
It ^y be observed that he is not named in what 
are regarded as the older portions of the Hiad), 
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Heracles was the son of Zeus by Alcmene of 
Thebes m Boeotia His stepfather was Amphi- 
tryon (II V 892, XIV 250, 323, xviii 118, xix. 
93, Od XI 266, 020, xxi 25 , cf Hes T/i 526, 
951, Sc 35 , Pmd IsSiin ni 5 , Apollod ii 
4, 7 ) Amphitryon was the son of Alcaeus, the 
son of Perseus, and Alcmene was a grand- 
daughter of Perseus Hence Heracles belonged 
to the family of Perseus Zeus visited Alcmene 
in the form of Amplutryon while the latter was 
absent warrmg against the Taphians , and he, 
pretendmg to be hei husband, became bj her 
the father of Heracles [For details, see Alc- 
jtENE, Amphitbiox ] On the day on winch 
Heracles was to be bom, Zeus boasted of his 
becoming the father of a hero who was to rule 
over the race of Perseus Hera prevailed upon 
bim to swear that the descendant of Perseus 
bom that day should be the mler Thereupon 
she hastened to Argos, and there caused the 
wife of Sthenelus to gi\ e birth to Eurysthens , 
whereas, by keepmg away the Eithyiae, she 
delayed the birth of Heracles, and thus robbed 
bim of the empire which Zeus had destmed for 
bini Zeus was enraged at the imposition prac- 
tised upon him, but could not violate Ins oath 
Alcmene brought into the world' two boys, 
Heracles, the son of Zeus, and Iphicles, the son 
of Amphitryon, who was one night younger 
thanHeracles (II xix 95-182, Hes Sc 1-56) 
In Homer and Hesiod we are only told that he 
grew strong m body and mind, that confiding 
in his own powers he defied even tlie immortal 
gods, and wounded Hera and Ares, and that 
under the protection of Zens and Athene he 
escaped the dangers wluch Hera prepared for 
him To these simple accounts vanous partiou 
lars are added m later wnters As he lay in his 
cradle, Hera sent tw o serpents to destroy him, 
but the infant hero strangled them ivith his own. 
hands (Pmd N’em i 83 , Theocr xxiv 1 , 
Apollod 11 4, 8) As he grew up, he was in- 
strocted bv Amphitrjon in driving a chanot, 
by Autolycus m ivresthng, by Eurytus m 
archery, by Castor in fightmg with heavy 
armour, and by Linus in siugmg and playing 
the lyre Linus was killed by his pupil with the 
lyre, because he had censured him , and Ani- 

E hitvvoii, to preient similar occurrences, sent 
un to feed his cattle (Theocr xxi\ 103-114 , 
Apollod 11 4, 9 , Diod iii 66 ) In this manner 
he spent his life tiU his 18th year To this 
penod belongs the beautiful allegory mtroduced 
by ProdicuB as the ‘ Choice of Heracles ' He 
racles, when he had reached the critical time of 
youth, went out into a solitary place and sat 
m doubt, which path of life he should follow 
Here Virtue and Pleasure (whose name was also 
Vice) appealed to him in the guise of tall and 
beautiful women, but the one of modest beauty, 
the other of the reverse Pleasure offered him a 
life of ease and enjoyment, Virtue a path of toil 
leading to glory , and he chose the toilsome 
path of vud;ue (Xen Mem ii 1, 21 , Cic dc 
Of 1 32, 118 ) His first great adventure hap 
pened while he was still watching the oxen of 
Ins father A huge lion, winch haunted Mount 
Oithaeron, made great lidVoc among the flocks 
of Amphitryon and Thespius (or Thestius), kin g 
of Thespiae (Apollod ii 4, 10 , Diod iv 29 , 
Athen p 656) Heracles slew the lion, and 
henceforth wore its skin as his ordmary gar-', 
ment, and its mouth and head as his helmet 
Others related that the lion slnu of Heracles 
was taken from the Nemeau lion On his re 
turn to Thebes, he met the envoys of kmg 
Ergiuus of Orohomenos, who were gomg to fetch 
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the aunnal tribute of 100 oxen which they had 
compelled the Thebans to pa} Heracles cut 
off the noses and ears of the envoys, and thus 
sent them back to Ergmns The latter there- 
upon marched agamst Thebes, but Heracles 
defeated and killed Erginus, and compelled the 
Orchomenians to pay double the tribute which 
they had formerly received from the Thebans 
(Eur H F 220, ApoUod ii 4, 11, Diod i\ 
10 , Pans IS S7, 3) Creon rewarded Heracles 
with the hand of his daughter, Megara, by 
whom he became the father of sei eral children 
The gods made him presents of arms Hermes 
gave him a sword, Apollo a bow and arrows, 
Hephaestus a golden coat of mail, and Athene 
a peplus He cut for himself a club in the 
neighbourhood of Nfem^ — according to others, 
the club was of brass, and the gift of He 
phaestus (A.p Eh i 1196, Diod iv 14) — 
Soon afterwards Heracles was driven mad by 
Hera, and m this state he killed his own 
children by Megara and two of Iphicles In 
his gnef he sentenced himself to exile, and 
went to Thespins, who purified him (Apollod 
u 4, 12, cf Pans ix 11, 1) [The Attic legend, 
followed by Eunpides in the Hercules Furcns, 
places this madness later ] He then consulted 
the oracle of Delphi as to where he should 
settle The Pythia first called him by the 
name of Herades — for hitherto his name had 
been Alcldes or Alcaeus (from his grandfather, 
Alceus or Alcaeus, the father of Amphitrj on) — 
and ordered him to live at Tiryns, and to serve 
Eurystheus for the space of twelve years, after 
which ha should become immortal Heracles 
accordmgly went to Tiryns, and executed the 
twelve labours which Eurystheus ordered him 
to perform — Tlie number tweh e is not found in 
the older writers, and the complete cycle is made 
up by later additions It is probably of Phoeni- 
cian origin, and is borrowed from tlio twelve signs 
of the Zodiac in connexion with the worship of 
Melkart or of the sun god Baal [see below] 
In literature the whole twelve labours first 
appear in the Hcraclea of Pisander, about 650 
B c , and are similarly given by Euripides 
(H F 847 S ), but Sophocles [Track 1092 ff ) 
mentions only six Ten appear on the so-called 
Theseum at Athens , twelve were shown on the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia (of which fragments 
have been discovered) and on the Heracleum at 
Thebes (Pans v 10, 9, ix 11, 4) The onlv one 

C 



of the twelve labours mentioned bv Homer is 
his descent into the lower world to carry off 
Cerberus, but lie speaks of them in the plural 
(i7 v 895, Till 3t>G,xv GS9, Oci xi C23) Me also 


find in Homer his expedition to Troy, to fetch 
the horses which Laomedon had refused him , 
and his war against the Pyhans, when lie 
destroyed the whole familv of iheir king, He 
lens, with the exception of Hestor (17 v° 636, 
Od XXI 14) Hesiod mentions several of the 
feats of Heracles distmctly, but knows nothing 
of their nnmbei twelve The} are usuallv ar- 
ranged m the following order — 1 The fight 
■icith the Fcmcan hon The valley of Nemea, 
between Cleonas and Phhus, was inhabited by 
a monstrous hon, the offspring of Ti-phon and 
Echidna Eurystheus ordered Heracles to 
bring him the skin of this monster After 
nsmg m vam his club and arrows against the 
hon, he strangled the animal with his owui 
hands (Hes Th 827 , Theocr xxv 251 , Diod 
IV 11) — 2 Fight against the Lerncan hydra 



11 Heracles and Hydra (From a xnoxble at Naples ) 


This monster, Idte the hon, was the offspring of 
Typhon and Echidna, and was brought up 
by Hera It ravaged the country of Lemao 
near Argos, and dwelt in a swamp near the 
well of Amymone It had nine heads, of which 
the middle one was immortal Heracles struck: 
off its heads with his club , but m the place of 
the head he cut off, two new ones grew forth 
each time A gigantic crab also came to the 
assistance of the hydra, and wounded Heracles 
However, with tlie assistance of his faithful 
servant lolans, he bumfed away the heads of 
the hydra, and bnned the n nth or immortal 



m Heracles and Arcadian Slap (From a gronp at 
Naples ) 


one under a huge rock Hanng thus con- 
quered the monster, he poisoned his arrows 
wuth its bile, whence the wounds inflicted by 
them became incurable Eurystheus declared 
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. 1 1 -PTornr'Ipc! Imd-noii it I Demetei intended to punfy tlie hero from the 

the victory unla^ul, as He I ^ ^ ^ asainst his own will (Eur 

with the aid of lolans {Hes lit Sis, 

H F 419, Paus u 8G, S7 , Apollod ii 6, 2, 


Diod IV 11 , Verg Aen viii 800 , Ov Met iv 
70) — 3 Capture of the Arcadian stag (or 
hind) Tins animal had golden antlers and 
hrazen feet It had been dedicated to Artemis 
by the nymph Taygete, because the pddess 
liad saved her from the pursuit of Zeus 
Heracles was ordered to brmg the animal alive 
to Mycenae He pursued it in vain for a 
whole year, at len^h he wounded it with an 
arrow, caught it, and earned it away on ms 
shoulders Wlnle in Arcadia, he uas met by 
Axtemis, who was angry with him for having 
outraged the animal sacred to her , but he sue 
ceeded in soothing her anger, and earned his 
prey to Mycenae (Pmd 01 in 27 , Eur H F 
S78 , Diod IV 13 , Ov Met ix 188 , Terg Aen 
n 803 ) — 4 Destruction of the Erymantlnan 
hoar Tins animal, which Heracles was ordered 
to bnng alive to Eurystheus, had descended 
fiom Mount Erymanthus into Psophis Hera- 
cles chased him through the deep snow, and 
having thus worn him out, he caught hun 
in a net, and earned lum to Mycenae Other 
traditions place the hunt of the Er^unantluan 



blood he had shed against his own will (Et 
E F ZGi, Pans viii 24, 2 , Diod iv 14 , Ov 
Met IV 192 )— 6 Cleansing of the stables of 
Augeas Eurystheus imposed upon Heracles 
the task of cleansing in one day the stalls of 
Augeas, kmg of Elis Augeas had a herd of 
3000 oyen, whose stalls had not been cleansed 
for tlnrty years Heiacles, without mentioning 
the command of Eurystheus, went to Augeas, 
and offered to cleanse his stalls in one dav, if 
he would give him the tenth part of his cattle 
Auge IS agreed to the terms , and Heracles 
af tmr takmg Phylens, the son of Augeas, as his 
witness, led the niers Alpheus and Peneus 
through the stalls, which were th^us cleansed m 
a single day But Augeas, when lie learned that 
Heracles had undertaken the work bj the com 
mand of Eurystheus, refused to give hun the 
reward His son Phyleus then bore witpess 
against his father, who exiled him from Elis 
Eurystheus, however, declared the exploit null 
and void, because Heracles had stipulated with 
Augeas for a reward for performmg it (Theocr 
XXV 88, Apollod 11 6, 5 , Athen p 412, Paus 
V 1, 7 ) At a later time Heracles mvaded Elis, 
and kiUed Augeiw; and his sons After this he 
IS said to have founded the Olympic games 
(Pmd 01 XI 27 , Apollod ii 7, 2) — 6 De 
struction of the Styniphalian birds These 
birds had been brought up by Ares They 
had brazen claws, wmgs, and beaks, used 
their feathers as arrows, and ate human flesh 
They dwelt on a lake near Stymphalus in 
Arcadia, from which Heracles was ordered by 


rv Heracles and Boar with Euryathens 
marble at Naples ) 


(From a 



boar m Thessaly, and some even m Phrygia 
When Heracles appeared carrying the huge 
beast on his shoulders, Eurystheus was seized 
with panic, and took refuge in a tub (Eur 
H F 368 , Diod iv 12 , Apollod ii 6, 4 ) It 
must be observed that this and the subsequent 
labours of Heracles are connected mtli certam 
subordmate labours, called Parerga {Udptpya) 
The first of these parerga is the fight of 
Heracles with the Centaurs In his pursuit of 
the boar he came to the centaur Pholus, who 
had received from Dionysus a cask of excellent 
wine Heracles opened it, contrary to the wish 
of his host, and the delicious fragrance attracted 
tte other centaurs, who besieged the grotto of 
Pholus Heracles drove them away , they 
fled to the house of Chiron , and Heracles, 
eager in his pursmt, wounded Chiron, his old 
friend, with one of his poisoned arrows , m con 
^qnence of which Chiron died [Chtrox ] 
r’holns likewise was wounded by one of the 
wows, which by accident fell on his foot and 
killed him This fight with the centaurs gave 
rise to the estabhshraent of mystenes by which 


Eurystheus to expel them When Heracles 
undertook the task, Athene provided him with 
a brazen rattle, by the noise of which he 
startled the birds , and, as they attempted to 
fly away, he killed some of them with his 
arrows Others he only drove away , and they 
appeared again in the island of Aretias, where 
they were found by the Argonauts (Paus viii 
22, 4 , ApoUod II 5, 6 , Ap Eh ii 1037 )— 7 
Capture of the Cietan bull Accordmg to 
some this was the bull which had carried 
Europa across the sea. Accordmg to others, 
the bull had been sent out of the sea by 
Poseidon, that Mmos might offer it m sacrifice 
But Mmos was so charmed with the beauty of 
the ammol, that he kept it, and sacrificed 
another in its stead Poseidon pumshed 
Mmos, by dnvmg the bull mad, and causing it 
to commit great havoc m the island Heracles 
was ordered by Eurystheus to catch the bull, 
and Mmos willmgly allowed him to do so 
Heracles accomplished tlie task, and brought 
the animal home on lus shoulders , but 
he then set it free agam The bull now 
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roamed through Greece, and at last came to 
Moiathon, where we meet it again in the stories 
of Theseus (Apollod ii 5, 7 , Pans v 10, 9 , 



VH Heracles and Bull (From a bos relief in the 
Vatican ) 


Diod IV 18) — 8 Capture of the mares of ihe 
Thracian Dioinedes This Diomedes, king of 
the Bistones in Thrace, fed Ins horses with 
human flesh Eurystheus ordered Heracles to 
bring these animals to Mycenae With a few 
companions, he seized the annuals, and con 
ducted them to the sea coast But here he 
was overtaken by the Bistones Dunng the 
fight he entrusted the mares to his friend Ab 
derus, who was devoured by them Heracles 
defeated the Bistones, killed Diomedes, whose 
body he threw before the mares, built the town 
of Abdera in honour of his unfortunate friend, 
and then returned to Mycenae with the mares, 
which had become tame after eating the flesh 
of their master The mares were afterwards 
set free, and were destroyed on Mt Olympus by 



Vin Heracles and Horses of Diomedes (From the 
Museo Borbonico ) a 


wild beasts (Eur Ale 483, 493, H F 380, 
Diod iv 16 , Apollod u 6, 8 ) — 9 Seizure of 
the girdle of the queen of the Amazons 
Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, possessed 
a girdle, which she had received from Ares 
Admete, the daughter of Eurystheus, wished to 
obtam this girdle , and Heracles was therefore 
sent to fetch it He was accompanied by a 
number of volunteers, and after vanous adven 
tures m Europe and Asia, he at length reached 
..^6 country of the Amazons Hippolyte at 


first received him kindly, and promised him her 
girdle , but Hera having e'^cited the Amazons 
against him, a contest ensued, in which 
Heracles killed their queen He then took 
her girdle, and earned it with him In this 
expedition Heracles killed the two sons of 
Boieas, Calais and Zetes, and he also begot 
three sons by Echidna, m the country of the 
Hyperboieans On his way home he landed m 
Troas, where he rescued Hesione from the 
monster sent against her by Poseidon , m 
return for which service her father Laomedon 
promised Inm the horses he had received from 
Zeus as a compensation for Ganymedes But, 
as Laomedon did not keep bis word, Heracles on 
leaving threatened to make war agamst Troy 
He landed m Tlirace, where he slew Sarpedon, 
and at length letumed through Macedonia to 
Peloponnesus (Eur H F 413, Ion, 1143 , 
Apollod 11 6, 9 , Diod iv 10 , cf H v 649 , 
Hdt IV 9) — 10 Captme of the oxen of 
Geryones in Erythia Geryones, the monster 
with three bodies, lived m the fabulous island 
of Erythia, so called because it lay under the 
red rays of the setting sun m the W This 
island was ongmally placed ofi the const of 
Epirus, but was afterwards identified either 
with Gades or the Balearic islands, and was at 



X Heracles and Geryones (XInseo Borbonleo ) 


all times believed to be in the distant "W The 
oxen of Gerj ones were guarded by the giant 
Eurytion and the two headed dog Orthrus , and 
Heracles was commanded by Eurystheus to 
fetch them After traversmg various countries, 
he reached at length the frontiers of Libj a and 
Europe, where he erected two pillars (Calpe 
and Abjla) on the two sides of the straits of 
Gibraltar, which were hence called the pillars 
of Heracles Being annoyed by the heat of the 
sun, Heracles shot at Helios, who so much 
admired his boldness, that he presented him 
with a golden cup oi boat, m which he sailed to 
Eiythia He there slew Eurvtion and his dog, 
as well as Geryones, and sailed wnth his booty 
to Tartessus, where he returned the golden cup 
(boat) to Helios On his way home he passed 
through Gaul, Italy, Ulyncum and Thrace, and 
met with numerous adventures, which are 
variously embellished by the poets Many 
attempts were made to deprive him of the 
oxen, but he at length brought them m safety 
to Eurystheus, who sacrificed them to Hera 
(Hes Th 287 , Pind Nem in 21 , Hdt iv 8 , 
Apollod 11 6, 10 , Strab p 221 , Diod iv 17 ) 
These ten labours were performed by Heracles 
m the space of eight years and one month , but 
asEurystheus declared two of them tohavebeen 
performed unlawdnlly, he commanded him to 
accomplish two more — 11 Fetching the golden 
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apples of the Bespendes was 

larly difficult, since Heracles did not know 
where to find them They were the a^les 
uhich Hera had received at her wedding from. 
Ge, and which she had entrusted to the keep 
mg of theHespendes and the dragon Ladon, 
on Mt Atlas, in the country of the Hypei- 
boreans [For details see Hespemdes ] 
vanons adventures an Europe, Asia and Ainca, 



XI Heracles and the H^spcrides (From a bas relief at 
Borne ) 


m the course of which he dehvered Prome 
theus, and slew Antaeus, Busins and Emathion, 
Heracles at length arrived at Mt Atlas On 
the advice of Prometheus, he sent Atlas to fetch 
the apples, and m the meantime bore the 
weight of heaven for him Atlas returned with 
the apples, but refused to take the burden of 
heaven on his shoulders again Heracles, 
however, contrived by a stratagem to get the 
apples and hastened away On his return 
Eurystheus made him a present rof the apples, 
but Heracles dedicated them to Athene, who 
restored them to their former place In tradi 
tions Heracles killed the dragon Ladon, and 
gathered the apples lumself (Eur H F 
894 , Apollod 11 6, 11 , Diod iv 26 , Ap Bh 
IV 1890 , Hyg Fah 31 ) — 12 Bringing Cer 
berus fiom the lower world This uas the 



most difficult of the tweli e labours of Heracles 
■Jae descended mto Hades, near Taenarnm in 


Laconia, accompanied by Hermes and Athene 
He dehr ered Theseus and Ascalaphiis from their 
torments He obtained permission from Pluto 
to carry Cerberus to the upper world, provided 
he could accomphsh it without force of arms 
Heracles succeeded in seizing the monster and 
carrying it^to the upper world, and after he 
had shown it to Eurystheus, he carried it back 
again to the lower world (IZ viu 8G6, Od 
XI 023 , Diod IV 25 , Apollod ii 6, 12 , Pans ii 
2) — Besides these twelve labours (aOAoi), 
Heracles performed several other feats (as irdp- 
€p 7 a) without being commanded by Eurys 
tnens Several of them were interwoven with 
the twelve labours and have been already 
described those which had no connexion 
with the twelve labours are spoken of below 
After Heracles had performed the twelve 
labours, he was released from the servitude 
of Eurystheus, and returned to Thebes He 
there gave Megara in marriage to lolaus, 
and he wished to gain in marriage for him- 
self lole, the daughter of Eurytus, king of 
Oechaha Eurytus promised his daughter to 
the man who should conquei him and his sons 
m shootmg mth the bow Heracles defeated 
them, but Eurytus and his sons, with the 
exception of Ipliitus, refused to give lole to 
him, because he had murdered his own 
children Soon afterwards the oxen of Eurytus 
were carried off, and it was suspected that 
Heracles was the offender Iphitus agam 
defended him, and requested his assistance in 
searching aftei the oxen Heracles agreed , 
but when the two had arrived at Tiryns, 
Heracles, in a fit of madness, threw his 
friend down from the wall, and Inlled him 
Deiphobus of Amyolae purified. Jiim from this 
murder, but he was, nev ertheless, attacked by 
a seiere illness Heracles then repaired to 
Delphi to obtain a remedy, but the Pythia re- 
fused to answer his questions A struggle 
ensued between Heracles and Apollo, and the 
combatants were not separated till Zeus sent a 
flash of hghtniug between them {Od xxi 22 , 
Soph Track 270 , Paus x 18 , ApoUod ii 6, 
1 , Diod IV 31 ) In this combat Heracles 
attempted to carry off the tripod a story which 
indicates that Heracles at one time shared with 
Apollo the attribute of the tnpod as well as that 
of the bow, though the tripod passed entirely to 
Apollo It may also denote a displacement of 
the worship of Heracles at Delphi by ApoUo, to 
which Pausanias seems to allude It was a 
favourite subject in vase paintmgs from an 
early penod The oracle now declared that he 
would be restored to health if he would serve 
three years for w ages, and surrender his earn- 
ings to Eurytus, as an atonement for the murder 
of Iphitus Thereupon he became a sen ant to 
Omphale, queen of Lydia, and widow of Tmolus 
Heracles is described as living effeminately 
during las residence with Omphale he span 
wool, it is said, and sometimes put on the gar- 
ments of a woman, while Omphale wore lus 
lion skin piod iv 31 , Apollod ii 6, 3 , Ov 
Fast 11 805, Ber iv 63 ) Accordmg to other 
accounts he nevertheless performed several 
great feats during lus time He made prisoners 
of the Cercopes, w ho had robbed him [Ceec 
opes] , he undertook an expedition to Colchis, 
which brought hun into connexion with the 
Argonauts, he took part m the Calydonian 
hunt, and met Theseus on his landing from 
Tioezen on the Corinthian isthmus An ex- 
pedition to India, which was mentioned in some 
traditions, may likewise be mserted in this 
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plftce (Hdt Ml 193, Ant Lib 20, Apollod Traclnmae, Died iv 88, Apollod n 7, 7,Ov 
1 16 , Arrmn, Ind 8, 9 )_Mnien tbo time of Mef i\ 155 ) When the pile -n-as burning, 

hi8 servitude had expired, lie saikd against a cloud enmo down from heaven, and nmid 
Troy, took the cit.\, and killed Laomedon, its peals of tliundi.r carried him to Olympus, nliere 
king (1/ V Oil, XU 251, -vx 115, Eur Trnad ho was lionourtd with immortahtv, became 
802 ) On Ins return from Tro\, a storm droie , leconciled to Hern, and married her daughter 
him on the island of Cos, vhere ho Mas attacked Htbe, lu nhoin he became the father of 
by the Jleropes , but he defeated them and Alexiares and Anicetus {Od xi 003, Hes Th 
killed their king, Enrj-pylus It nos about tins 949, Pmd Non i 70 )— Heracles, as a god, 
tune that the gods sent for him m order to n ns introduced into Greece by the Phoenician 
fight agavnt the Giants {II xu 255, Pmd traders and settlers, csjicciallj those at Thebes, 
Hem IV 10, Apollod n 7,1) [GiOAVTrsl — Rhodes, and Tlinoos, and he represents partlv 
Soon after lus return to Argos, ho marched the Babv Ionian sun god Baal, who undergoes 
against Augeas, as has been related above twelve labouis as the sun passes through 
lie then proceeded against Pjlos, which he twelve sipms of the zodiac, partly the city god 
took, and killed Periolj menus, a son of Ncltus Jlelkart of the Phoenicians (cf Hdt ii 43) The 
He next advanced against Lacedaemon, to Greeks m adopting the Eastern deity, altered 
punish the sons of Hippocoon, for having the luvthologv relatmg to him by transforming 
assisted Nelcus and slain Genus, the son of , him into a national hero who delivers the 
Licvmnius He took Lacedaemon, and assigned 1 country from many monsters and from all sorts 
the government of it to Tyndareus (Paus in | of difhculties The stones of the land in pre 
15,2, Diod iv 33) On his return to Tegea, j histone times being cleared from vvuldbeasts were 
ho became, bj Augo, the father of Tcleplius attached to the name of Heracles, and the works 
[Auorl, and ho then proceeded to Calj don, 1 of drainage and road making, esccuted bj some 
where he obtained DcTanlra, the daughter of , ancient and forgotten inhabitants (iii nianj 
Oenons, for his wife, after fighting with Ache cases probablv by the Plioeniciaiis), were ex 
lous for her [DriAsinv AdiELOUS j After ’ aggerated into the miraculous deeds nsciibcd to 
Heracles had been married to Deiamra nearly | him Tlie legends about him wore constantly 
three rears, he nccidcntallj killed at a banquet increasing, because m new lands reached bvthe 
in the house of Oeneus, the hoy Eunomus In j Greeks some local hero or divinitv who repre 
accordance with the law Herach s went into | sented strength of body and mighty deeds was 
exile, taking with him his wife Deianira On 1 identified vrith Heracles, and his acts were 
their road they came to the nver Evenvis, added to the list Moreover, the worship of the 
across which the centaur Ncssus carried tra Phoenician Mtlknrt had been earned bv traders 
Tellers for a small sum of money Heracles tomauv places in the West from this cause also 
himself forded the nver, but gave Deiamra to Heracles became the tvpo of a mighty traveller 
fiessus to carry across Ncssus attempted to Espccialh his storv became connected with 
outrage her Heracles hoard her ones, and shot deeds at Phoenician Gndcs (as m the tenth 
an arrow into the heart of Ncssus The dy ng labour) , and again, since ho was worshipped 
centaur called out to Deiamra to take lus blood in Lv dia, it became necessary for lum to serve 
with her, ns it was a sure means of prcsorviiig the Lvdmn Omphale , he even took her garb, 
the love of her husband (Soph Trach 555 , ns some think, hecaubc an Oriental doily as a 
Ov Met IX 201 ) Ho thou conquered the female counterpart of the male god existed 
Dry opes, and helped Aegimius, king of the there A tlicorv has recently l>ccn put forward 
Dorians, against the Lapitliao [Aioivnus j which deserves consideration, that Omphale was 
After this ho took up his abode at Tmcliis, really the local deity of the Sfalian distnct, and 
whence ho marched against Eurytus of Oocliaha also that the mv th of Heracles taking a woman’s 
Ho took Oechaha, kullod Eurvtus and his sons, dress was derived from a ntiinl racutioned by 
and carried off lus daughter lolo as a prisoner Plutarcli at Cos, in which the pncsl was dressed 
On his return home ho landed at Conaeimi a ns a woman It has been suggested again, that 
promontory of Euboea, erected an altar to ns the Herneum at Argos was a refuge for slav es, 
Zeus, and sent Ins companion, Lichas, to Tra the stones of Bonitudo to Hera arose from that 
chis, m order to fetch lum a white garment, fact Heracles took to himself also many other 
which he intended to use during the sacrifice charactonstics of local divinities Among them, 
Deiamra, afraid lest lole should supplant her m he was iii some places regarded ns the god 
the affections of her husband, stcoiied the white of the gifts of the earth (which explains lus 
garment in the blood of Ncssus This blood being sometimes represented with a cornu 
had been poisoned by the arrow with which copia) , and perhaps from n kindred idea he 
Heracles had shot Nessus , and accordinglv as appears as the god who finds and guards hot 
soon ns the garment became warm on the bodv springs risuig from the ground, bemg identified 
of Heracles, the poison penetrated into all his with local deities of springs This is more 
limbs, and caused lum the most excruciating iirobable than that it was, ns some say, merely 
agony He seized Lichas by his feet, and threw because athletes bathe frequently — ^II The 
him into the sea Ho wrenched off the gar Roman Hercules, though eventually identified 
ment, but it stuck to his flesh, and with it he with the Greek Heracles, and probably denvmg 
tore away whole pieces from lus body In this his name from him, holds the place of a deitv 
state he was conveyed to Trachis Deiamra, on whose origin was distinctly Italian This 
seemg what she had nnwittmgly done, hanged Italian doitv among the Sabines was called 
herself Heracles commanded Hyllus, lus Semo Sanens, and there is good reason for the 
oldest son by Deiamra, to marry lolo as soon belief that he was m reality the Genius Jovis 
as he should arrive at the age of manhood He that is, he was the power who watched over 
then ascended Mt Oeta, raised a pde of wood, men and gave them strength and victory, ynst 
on wluch he placed himself, and ordered it ns the Italian Juno watched over women 
to be set on fire No one ventured to obey [Gemus] Hence Hercules was the god who 
him, until at length Poeas the shepherd guarded the household (iEerculos Domesticus) 
was prevailed upon to comply with the de and also who guarded the state (H Gustos), 
Sire of the suSermg hero (Hdt vii 198 , Soph the giver of victory (H Victor and Inviotus) , 
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nnd c<?p<!ci<vlb ho tlio pcxl ^ho mMiit uncjl 
nchloous doiiling nnd tlm FiinrUh of onth , 

niTd thorefoTC ^\I^3 tiiC «hom o'\thH wore 

Inhen == Dais r>th«3 [PiPU -I Again from 
the rv'latioiw of HorCuU'-i wirt Juno lo iium mid 
vronicn rcsiK'oti\f'I\, mul from llio mrt Hint 
obhgntioiis rtiicl uompacts iron’ nmlor Iho pro 

Miicc of Ilorciilos botli those doilies hnd to do 

iiiUi the Romm rilo of imirnui’O, mid Ibo britlul 
dress Mos fftstoiKvl In the Utrruhiit 

or Hernilanni^ UJicl of Aut nrt Motn 
moiiiiim] ^Micii the llahmi doit) irns idui 
tified wth this Greek deiU m not iirum, 
Imt It 13 prolmfilo that tlie Iloreiiles ulioin 
Roniiihis iR psid to Imio ii nmliipp- d— i 0 the 
oricinnl IlemileB (il Rome— was the ininh 
Unban dciti and that, the Gnel HerieUsnim 
not adopted nt nny rate b( fon’ the Tiirqiiin mi 
epoeb, tJionph law (i 71 ivH~ign< d an t nrln r 
date Tlie n iserni fo* Ibc ah nlifirntion irere 
probsbh that Imth were deiti. 3 "arho pavi , 
Mrengtb and Iwtb Mere toiuu-e'ed nitU stones ' 
of coinlint ponera of cm! oi ofdarhn ^s 

mid, moreonr the (tetiiUR Jons or Dins Tidii fi 
emit to l>e regarded ns till foil of .Tiijnlf r, nnd ^ 
so una tail n lobe IfeMebs the son of /etis ^ 
t\j*h ngsrd to tin nimetlnn' w men do ibt 
but it s(smi' on tlie nhole pmbib'e tbnl j 
the mine Hrmths is an Itshniu'-ed fo-m of 1 
Hi racles, nnd nn vmhsl o\ir t! i iiatne mine | 
when the Gnil h ,.< nd>- and theGnek form of i 
iron*! ip irilR 1 htrthhsiir d *'Orne, lioirt 1 rr, hin e 
held Ilut the iiorrl is l.itin nnd is eonnieteil 
TTilh I rreerr or /irrenrerr. ih noMn^, the jjod of 
ctielnsurcs or ^'ropi rtj olhetn conn's I itnilh 
JKrrtia e Gonnii, hut though the litter mnihl 
ngr w with the fact Hut IK renlt s ^ (leimi* et 
it is 1110101111 to regnnl the Himilnnlv of ih'* 
Gn-el and RomMi iimms ns n im re necid m' 
Ihe Greel form of Komhip vuie at nnv r“‘< in 
u-e rhen the lechst* mitim was fin 1 1111:0*1110 '<1 
Jli 'in (T It V IS) for IK rciih s a n om of tin 
fiit deitifs then hoiioiirid, nnd thtti is hl'h 
doubt 0' the Grin If origin of Ihn nle [I>u* of 
AiU art- LfCtntiTM'iui'i All th'>Gn'< k atora 1 
of Heraeh s ar'c also inrorporst<d with the 
lep, ndr i,( tJio native d'ltj and M in the 
Hit 111 of f'ncus Hi rculer in npn Rent'd as on 
his n turn from tlu etprshtion nhich Ifernchs 
made agninfit G( r-on ("Vf rg -irii viii lOQ, Ov 
1 oj' 1 {ji,p ,,, clearU nddtsl, and 

the fi'ory was of Itnlmn origin in wliieli the god 
Ixi'e the nnnu (lamnufi (\iit Dace np S ri 
ad -ten ml "ill) TImi iimiie (nhicli npjw u "s 
ns Reraramn. in Ann 1 Airt Oni; hi, aiiellnr 
It lx ns (tnmi think, of Ceftie origin or, at in 
not iniprobahle, connect'd aith tin wonl 
Am/t - Genius an' n local name for the 
Itihun Herciihs, nnd the natue 1. p, nd niido. 
him a cnutilrt pM or diitnd hirdsnmii, who 
atnoK Cams the rohh' r of on n Corns w lit 
nianv aupjKi'fd (oripre'iiii thi' etil poners of 
till uiidera'irld, nf'iiinst iihinii Ilerneh 1 or 
Garanuh contendfd fCtttlh} Ihe fri’iiin iit 
mi ntion of Hcreiihii ns the goil of gain nnd the 
protectorof tnn uri (1 (Hor S'lf 11 (I,!", P. rs 
n VO), and his coiinixioii on Huh itcconnl aith 
ilercurj in inucniilionn maj Ihi tncidlo Ins 
unctioiiB ns god of the household store, nv n 
inned allot f It Inn often hi ' n Riipiio ed that 
tlic connixion t ilh the Afiii.es imlicat.d ht Iho 
title Uercujf Miiinrum nnd IJrrc 

'« V'tohahU 

erroneouB, ami il m Id ely that the iittnhute 
an borrowed from Heracles ttitli the hre, 
Mincli ID n fatounti n pr. miliilion m Greek 
nrt, nlludmg probablj lo uonga of t iclory l«i 


longinp fo a MfpnAAi/r KoAAfiiKor ITereules 
was ttorsliippod at Romo in Iho round temple 
of H Vidor in the Boarnim and at Uio Ant 
jlfitritiKt near it, on tthicli a tithe of Iho apoilR 
taken ill liar t as dedicat'd to him ns god of 
I Mttort A peculiar iviint in llmiitiial of this 
> temple at as tin t xcltiRion of flics and dogs (Phii 
I xrxiv 1't, ^ohn i 10) AVholhfrthiR ‘taboo’ 
* h tu the riimc origin as the Arcadian (leitj Sfti 
ingriis mul the I lean AIju icores wlio dolitcred 
) the peojih from plagues of Dies (Pann tin 20, 
i7 Phil X 75). IS iiol\<rj c'rtain Itiaromark 
able ttilh regard lo tlu position of Hcrctiks as 
i god of Mctorj that tin Sstn at Tibur aero 
I pnests in the tomjile itf IKn ulcrt A idor I or 
1 the pru sts of IK reiileii at Ronu , a- e Pih tut v 
jGfs— In art IKrnchs is r( preweiited ttilh a 
powerful friuioand small head, ImMiig a club 



ornlKm.nitd luuiillt with a hon si m, hnl il 
Uiouhl h I noted that thin hoil al ill dot s not 
npivar 'in ant representation earlier than the 
' nd of the sixth iintiirj 1 t , tthieh agreed 
tilth the theory thni the 1 ji i of PiRamltr of 
Ulimh n inarl.n tin tnm tt hen tin ro it as a groat 
di t'dtinim nt and increase in tlu* myths of 
JKntcle , parllt from Phneiiicmii nnd Pgtptmn 
ninuonre Tlu hon skm n Romntiine*' dratvii, 
like It LOttl, oter the hnd esfv cmllt on coinn , 
but tlu fritounle Ijpoof Herat lesiw that of a 
poiti'rftil beardtdii an, mil od but with the lion 
akin Imngiiig on his arm or tt orn Idea clilamrii 
Tlu 111 anth sa tjpe in also 'ontinnn at tarious 
daleg Till' famous ‘harneae Hercules by 
Glteon, idioit ing irnraelos Ic iiiiiig on hiii tliib 
aiul (probiblj) looking dottn at Tolephtis, is 
with good reason thought to prerorte the atti 

H H 
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tude arid characteristics ivhich were adopted 
and popularised by Lysippus 

Heracleum ('HpdK\eiot'), the name of several 
promontories and towns, of which none require 
special notice except 1 A town in Macedonia 
at the mouth of the Ajiilas, near the frontiers 
of Thessaly — 2 The harbour of Cnossus in 
Crete —3 A town on the coast of the Delta of 
Egypt, a little "W of Canopus , from which the 
Canopic mouth of the Nile was often called also 
the Heraclootic mouth — 4 A place near Gm- 
darus in the Sjnnan province of Cyrrheslice, 
where Ventidius, the legate of M Antony, gamed 
Ills great victory o\ or the Parthians under Po- 
coruB, mnc 88 fStrab p 761) 

Heraolianus (}HpaKKetai’6s), one of the ofScers 
of HononnB,put Stilicho to death (a d 408), and 
leceiied, as the ronard, the government of 
Africa In 413 ho revolted against Hononns, 
and invaded Italj , but his enterprise failed, 
and on his return to Afiica he was put to death 
at Carthage (Zos v 37, vi 7-11) 

Heraclidae ('HptwAelSai), the descendants of 
Heracles, who, in conjunction v\ ith the Dorians, 
conquered Peloponnesus It had been the wall 
of Zeus, so rau the legend, that Heracles should 
rule over the countrj of the Perseids, at Mycenae 
and Tiryns But, through Hera’s cunning, 
Eurystheus had been put into the place of 
Heracles, who had become the servant of the 
former After the death of Heracles, his claims 
devolved upon his sons and descendants At 
the time of his death, Hyllus, the eldest of his 
four sons by Deianlra, was residing with his 
biothere at the court of Cej x at Tmchis As 
Eurystheus demanded their surrender, and 
Ceyx was unable to protect them, they fled to 
V arious parts of Greece, until they vv ere received 
as suppliants at Athens, at tlio altai of Eleos 
(Mercy) (Diod iv 07 , Pans i 02, 0 , Apollod 
11 8, 1 ) According to the Hcrachdac of Euri 
pides, the sons of Heracles were first staying at 
Argos, thence went to Trnchis in Thessaly, and 
at length came to Athens Demophon, the son 
of Theseus, received them, and they settled in 
the Attic tetrapohs Eury stheus, to whom the 
Athenians refused to surreuder the fugitives, 
now marched against the Athenians with a 
largo army, but was defeated by the Athenians 
under lolaus, Theseus, and Hyllus, and was 
slain with his sons The battle itself was cele 
brated m Attic story as the battle of the Sci 
roman rock, on the coast of the Saronic gulf, 
though Pmdar places it in the neighbourhood 
of Thebes (Pyth 187 , cf Hdt ix 187) After 
the battle, the Heraclidae entered jpelopon 
nesus, and maintained themselves there for one 
y ear This was their first mvasion of Pelopon 
nesus But a plague, which spread over the 
whole peninsula, compelled them to return to 
Attica, vvhere, for a time, they again settled m 
the Attic tetrapohs Erom thence they pro 
ceeded to Aegimius, king of the Dorians, whom 
Heracles had assisted m his war against the 
Lapithae, and who had pronused to preserve a 
third of his territory for the children of Hera- 
cles [Aegimius ] The Heraclidae were hospi- 
tably received by Aegimius, and Hyllus was 
adopted by the latter After lemaining m 
Dons three years, Hyllus, witli a band of Do 
nans, undertook an expedition agamst Atreus, 
who had married a daughter of Eurystheus, 
and had become king of Mycenae and Tiryns 
Hyllus marched across the Connthian isthmus, 
and first met Echemus of Tegea, who fought 
for the Pelopidae, the pimcipal opponents of 
the Heraclidae Hyllus fell m single combat 
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with Echemus, and, according to an agreement 
which had been made before the battle, the 
Heraclidae were not to make any further at- 
tempt upon Peloponnesus for the next fifty 
years Thus ended their second inv asion Tliey 
now retired to Tricorythus, where they were 
allowed by the Athenians to take up their abode 
During the penod which followed (ten years 
after the death of HyUus), the Trojan war took 
place, and thirty years after the Trojan war 
Cleodneus, son of Hyllus, again invaded Pelo 
ponnesus , which was the third mv asion About 
twenty years later Aristomachus, tlie son of 
Cleodaons, undertook the fourth expedition, 
but both heroes fell Not qmte thirty years 
after Aristomachus (that is, about eighty years 
after the destruction of Troy), the Heraclidae 
prepared for their fifth and final attack Te 
menus, Cresphontes, and Anstodemus, the sons 
of Aristomachus, upon the advnee of an oracle, 
built a fleet on the Corinthian gulf , but tlus 
fleet was destroyed, because Hippotes, one of 
the Heraclidae, had killed Camus, an Acama- 
man soothsayer, and Aristodemus was lulled 
by a flash of lightning (Apollod ii 8, 2 , Pans 
in 1, 6) An oracle now ordered them to take 
a three eyed man for their commander Ho 
was found in the person of Oxylus, the son of 
Andraemon, an Aetolian, but descended from a 
family m Elis The exjiedition now successfully 
sailed from Naupactus towards Rhiiim mPelo 
ponnesus Oxylus, keeping the inv aders away 
from Ehs, led them through Arcadia (Paus iv 
3, 4, viii 5, 4 ) The Hernchdne and Dorians 
conquered Tisamoiius, the son of Orestes, who 
ruled over Argos, Mycenae, and Sparta After 
this they became masters of the greater pait of 
Peloponnesus, and then distributed by lot the 
newly noqmied possessions Tomenus obtained 
Argos , Procles and Eurystheus, the twin sons 
of Anstodemus, Lacedaemon, and Cresphontes, 
Messema — Such are the traditions about the 
Heraclidae and their conquest of Peloponnesus 
They are not purely mythical, but contain a 
genuine historical substance, notwithstanding 
the various contradictions m the accounts 
They represent the conquest of the Achaean 
population by Dorian invaders, who had ongi 
nally been pressed southwards by the Thes 
salians [Doreb], and then, findmg their new 
settlements about the Spercheus too small, 
joined the Aetohans in mvadmg the Pelopon 
nesus The Dorian account somewhat obscuies 
the part m the conquest token by the Aetohans, 
who obtained the land of the Epeans oi Ehs 
as their share , and it also compresses into one 
generation a conquest which was probably slow 
and gradual The length of the period spent m 
the conquest may perhaps be mdicated by the 
time allowed in the legend between the attempt 
of Hyllus and the successful invasion [See 
Diet of Ant art Peiioeci) 

Hernclides {'HpaK\elSijs) 1 A Syracusan, 
son of Lysimaohus, one of the generals when 
Syracuse was attacked by the Athenians, b c 
416 (Thuc vn 103) — 2 A Syracusan, who held 
the chief command of the meicenary forces 
under the younger Dionysius Being suspeeted 
by Dionysius, he fled from Syracuse, and after- 
wards tooTr part with Dion in expelling Diony- 
sius from Syracuse After the expulsion of the 
tyrant, a powerful party at Syracuse looked up 
to Herachdes as their leader, in consequence of 
which Dion caused him to be assassinated, 864 
(Plut Di07i, 86-68 , Diod xvi 16-20 ) — 3 Son 
of Agathocles, occompamed his father to Africa, 
where he was put to death by the soldiers when 
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they were deserted by Agathocles, 807 (Died 

G8) — 4 Of Tftrontum, one of the 
connsellors of Philip V king of ^HacedonIa, (Pol 

41—5 Of B>zantium, sent 58 ambassador 

bv Antiochus the Great to the two Scipios, 100 
(Pol >Ki 10) — G One of the three ambassadors 
sent by Antiochus Epiphanes to the Romans, 
109 Heraclides vas banislied d\ Demotrma 
Soter, the successor of Antiochus (1C2), and in 
rei engo gai e his support to the imposture of 
Alexander Bains (Pol x\-\ni 17, X3.xiu 11 )— 
7 Sumnnicd PontlouH, because he was bom at 
Heraclea in Pontus Ho was n person of con 
siderable wealth, and migrated to Atheiib, 
where he became a pupil of Plato He studied 
also tlie Pj-thagorean system, and afterwards 
attended the instructions of Speiisippus, and 
finally of Aristotle He wrote a gicnt number 
of works upon philosoplij, mathematics, music, 
history, politics, grammar, and poetry , but of 
these work sonlj fragments remain (Diog Laert 
1 86) TJiere is a small iioik of Heraclides, 
entitled irfp! iroAiTeiui, edited bi Kolcr, Halle, 
1804, and bj Coraes, in his edition of Aehan, 
Pans, 1805 Another extant work, 'AXAij-yopfai 
'OfiripiKai, which also bears the name of Hcra- 
clides, was ceilninly not written bj this Hem 
elides— 8 A hifitonan, who lived in tho reign of 
Ptolemy Plulopator (222-207), and wrote soieml 
works, quoted bj tho granimnnons — 9 A phj 
sician of Tarentum, hied in the third or second 
century B c , and wrote some worl s on Matena 
Medicn, and a comnientnrj on all the w orks in 
the Hippocratic Collection — 10 A plij sicinii of 
Er\ throe in loiiia, w as a pupil of CliryEcrmus, 
and a contemporary of Stmbo m the first cen 
tury B c 

Heraclitus ('HpcbcXfiTor ) 1 ()f Ephesus, a 
philosopher gencnilly considered ns belonging to 
the Ionian school, though ho differed from their 
principles in many rospocts In Ins jouth he 
travolled extensively, and after his return to 
Ephesus the chief magistracy was offered him, 
which, lioweior, he transferred to liis brother, 
He appears afterwards to ha\ o bccoino a com 
plcte recluse, rejecting eien tlie Jundnesses 
oITcred by Danus, and nt last retreating to tho 
mountains, where ho hied on pot-herbs, but, 
after some tmic, he was compelled by the sick 
ness consequent on such meagre diet to return 
to Epbosus, whore he died at the ago of 
Bixtj Ho ilourishcd about n c 518 — Hera- 
clitus wrote a work On Natuic (wcpl <pvcr(us), 
which contained his philosophical i icw s UYoni 
the obscurity of his stjlc, ho gained the title of 
the Obscure {vKoretvis) (Cio ’Flu ii 5, 10, 
Sen Ep xii 7 ) Tho leading ideas of the philo 
Sophy of Heraclitus wore dualism and motion, 
wlnJo those of the Elealics were uiutj and rest 
Evorytlniig in his mow was m a state of passage 
hackwards and forwards between two condi 
tions Fire, which seemed to tjpifj this constant 
motion, was m Ins philosophj the genesis of all 
things, kindling and extinguishing itself, and 
so far did ho carry this that ho regarded the 
sun os bom anew and djing every daj. Tlio 
universal proeesB of nature was a moHoti up 
wards and downwards Fire through air and 
water passed down to earth, and by tho opposite 
process earth passed upwards through water 
and air ^ fire Tho death of each becamo tho 

"as highest 
Clement, so the conception of its dry and clear 
nature entered into his moral system Tho soul 
an emanation from tho 
alouaed intellect of a 
“Tunkard was described by Lira as a ‘ wet soul ’ 
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Ho said of vision that the eyes cannot see, bnt 
the mind secs througli them, as tlirough an 
open door (Sext adv Math vii ISO, cf 
Lucrct in 859, Cic 2'fMC i 20, 4C) The di- 
recting power of this order or process of notnre 
was npparentlj a soul of the world, tho essenco 
of tho fire, which passed through everything, 
and back to itself From tins passage back- 
wards and forwards or upwards and downwards 
there results whatever Jmrmony and order of 
nature theio is, hut it is a harmony arising from 
conflict, so that Heraclitus found fault with 
Homer for speakmg of strife being banished 
from gods and men, objecting that then nature 
could not go on To tins tlieoi-y refers the 
‘ quid V elit et possit reniin concordia disoors ' 
of Horace (Ljy i 12, 19) Tlie constant change 
and motion m the sj stem, forciblj expressed by 
Heraclitus in tho words that ‘no man can twice 
enter tlie siuiio river,’ gained for Heraclitus and 
Ins scliool the name of of fifovTCS (Plat Theact 
p 181) Hcmclitus was more fiercely and more 
unjustly attacked than any other pliilosopbcr bj 
Lucretius, because the pbjsics of the Stoics, to 
whom Lucretius was partioularlj opposed, were 
111 part based on Heraclitcan view 8 (Lncr i C30) 
Tho tone of sadness in Heraclitus arising from 
his despair of absolute know ledge, and from a 
feeling of the clinngeablc and fleeting character 
of liumnn life, and also from the amount of ev il 
in tlio world, gained for limi the title of tlio 
‘weeping philosopher ’ (Jnv x 80, Sen dclr 
n 2, 5, Aiith Enl u 148, cf DrMOcniTUs ) 
On the other liand,nianj of liis iiltcninceswerc 
cited with appi oval bj earlj Chnstuvn WTitcrs, 
while other passages which seemed to regard 
the divine reason or Xd-yor wore caught up by 
tho Neo Plutonists (Edition of Die remains of 
IIcrMlitus bj Bj-walcr, Oxford, 1877 ) 

Herncn (’Hpofo 'Hpaieilr nr S Joannts, 
Ru), a town in Arcadia, on the right bank of 
the AlpliLUB,iiear the borders of Elis Its tem 
I torj was called Horac^tis ('HpoinTis) It was 
, closelj connected with Sparta in the fourth 
I centurj , but afterwards joined tho Achaean 
League (Pans vnii 2G, 1 , Stnih p 837 , Xen 
.Hell VI 5,22, Pol 11 54) 

Horaci Montes (ra"Hpaia 6prt Monti Sort), 
a range of mountains mSicilj, running from tho 
centre of tho island SE , and ending m the pro 
raontorj Pachynum (Died iv 84) 

Hornonm [Augos, p 107, b ] 

Horbeseus [Enutssus ] 

Herbita (''Epffira 'Epptraios, Herbitensis), a 
town in Sicily, N of Agj num, a powerful place 
under tho tj-rant Archonidcs, but afterwards 
declined (Diod xii 8,Cic Vcir in 18,32) 
Herculnnoiun, a tow n in Sanimum, conquered 
by the consul Carviliiis, nc 293 (Liv \ 45), 
must not bo confounded with the more celc 
brated town of this name mentioned below 
HorcnlanSum, Horculanlum, Horculanum, 
Horoulense Oppidum, Horculoa TTrbs ('Hpd- 
K\tiov), an ancient city m Campania, near tho 
coast, bolweon Neapolis and Ponipen, wag on 
ginallj founded bj the Oscans, was next in the 
XiossoBBion of the Tyrrhenians, and subsequently 
w as chiefly inliabitcd by Greeks, w lio appear to 
Iiavo settled iii the place from other cities of 
Magna Graooia, and to have given it its name 
(Dionys i 44, Strab p 247, Ov Met xv 711) 
It was taken by the Romans in the Social war 
(b c 89, 88), and was colomscd by them (Veil 
Pat 11 10) Li A B 03 a groat part of it was 
destroyed by an enrtliqnako , and m 79 it was 
overwhelmed, along with Pompeii and Stabine, 
by the great eruption Of Mt Vesuvius It was 

D B 2 
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Imned under sliowers of nslies and fitrcams of 
la\n from 70 to 100 feet under the present 
surface of the ground On its site stand the 
modem Porhct and part of the village of Be 
sma the Italian name of Ercolano does not 
indicate anj modem place, but onlj the part of 
Herculaneum that has been disinterred The 
ancient city was accidentallj discovered by the 
sinking of a well in 1720, since which time tlio 
excavations ha\o been carried on at different 
penods , and many worlds of art liacc been dis- 
covered, which are deposited in the Eo\nl Mu 
soum at Portici It has been found necessary 
to fill up again the excavations which were 
made, in order to render Portici and Resina 
gccure, and therefore ver^ little of the ancient 
cit j IS to he seen The buildings that hn\ e been 
discoi ered are a theatre capable of nccommo 
dating about 10,000 spectators, the remains of 
two temples, a largo building, commonlj desig 
nated ns aforuvi cioilc, 228 feet long and 182 
broad, and some prunto houses, the walls of 
which were adorned -with paintings, many of 
winch, when discovered, were in a state of admi 
table preserv ation There hax c been also found 
at Herculaneum inanj , written on rolls of 
pap-vrus , but the difhculty of unrolling and de 
ciplienng them w ns x ory groat , and the few 
which liaxo been deciphered are of later Greek 
writers, among them some writings of Epicuras 
and Philodemus 

Hercules, the hero (Heuacles ] 

Hercules {'HpoKKris), a son of Alexander the 
Great by Barsine, the xndow of the Rhodian 
Memnon In n c 810 ho was brought forward 
by Polysporchon as a pretender to the Mace 
doninn throne , but ho was murdered by Poly 
sperohon himself in the followng year, when 
the latter became reconciled to Cassonder 
(Diod X 20, 28 , Just xr 2 ) 

Hercfilis Colnmnae [Aevla , Cai-pe ] 
Herculis Monoeoi Portus [JIonoecus ] 
Herculis Portus [Cosa ] 

Herculis Promont6riuiii(C SjJartivcuto), the 
most southerly point of Italy, in Bmttium 
Herculis Silva, a forest in Germany, sacred 
to Hercules, E of the Visurgis 
Herc^fa Silva, Hercynius Saltus, Hercy- 
nium Jugum, nn ostensiie range of mountains 
m Germanj, covered with forests, is described 
bj Caesar [B G vi 24) as nine days’ journey 
in breadth, and more than sixty days' joumej 
in length, extending B from the temtories of 
the Heh etii, Nemetes, and Rauraci, parallel to 
the Danube, to the frontiers of the Dacians 
Under this general name Caesar appears to hn\ e 
mcluded all the mountains and forests in the S 
and centre of Germanj, the Black Forest, 
Odemoald, Thunnger-Wald, the Harz, the 
Frzgehirqc, the Bicsongeh^rge, Ac As the 
Romans became better acquamted with Ger 
manj , the name was confined to narrower limits 
Pliny and Tacitus use it to indicate the range 
of mountains between the Thunnger-Wald and 
the Carpathian mountams (Plin iv 27 , Tao 
Germ 28, 80) The name is stiU preserv ed in 
tlie modem Harz and Erz 
E[erdoiiia (Herdomensis Ordona), a town 
in Apulia, was destrojed bj Hannibal, who re 
mov ed its inhabitants to Thurn and Metapon 
turn , it was rebuilt by the Romans (Strab p 
282 , Liv S31 21, xxvii 1) 

Herdonius 1 Turnus, of AnciamLatium, 
endeavoured to rouse the Latms against Tar- 
qumius SuperbuB, and was m consequence 
falsely accused by Tarquinius, and put to death 
(Liv 1 60 , Dionys iv 45) —2 Appius, a Sabine 
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chieftain, who, in b c 4C0, with a band of out 
laws and slaves, made himself master of the 
Capitol On thd fourth day from his entrv llie 
Capitol was retaken, and Herdonius was shun 
(Lvv 111 16-19 , Dionys x 14 ) 

Herennia Gens, originally Sammte, and bj 
the Samnito inv asion established m Campania, 
became at a later period a plebeian house at 
Rome The Herennii were a family of rank in 
Italy, and the heroditarj patrons of the Mam 
(Liv IX 8 , Plut Mar 5 ) 

HerenniuB 1 Modestinus [Modestinus] 
— 2 Pontius [Pontius]— 3 Senecio [Se 

NECIO] 

Henllns ("HpiAAoj), of Carthago, a Stoic 
philosopher, was the disciple of Zeno of Cittium 
Ho did not, however, confine himself to the 
opinions of his master, but held some doctrines 
dircctlj opposed to them Ho hold that the 
chief good consisted in knowledge (imarrig.-n), a 
notion often attacked by Cicero (Cic de Fin 
n 11,13, Tusc V 80, Diog Latrt ni 1G5 ) 

Hermaeum, or, m Latin, Mercum Promon- 
torinm ('Epjuttfa Axpa) 1 (Cage Bon, Arab 
Bas Addar), the headland winch forms the E 
extrcmitj of the Sinus Cartbaginiensis, and the 
extreme NE point of the Carthaginian tern 
torj (aft the pronnee of Afnca) opiiosite to 
Lilybaeiun, the spsco between the two being the 
shortest distance between Sicilj and Africa 
(Strab p 882, Pol i 29 , Liv xxix 27) — 2 
(Bas el Ashan), a promontorj on the const of 
tlie Greater Sjrtis, 60 stadia \V of Leptis — 3 
A headland of Lemnos (Aesch Pr 288 , boph 
PInl 1469)_ 

Hennagoras ('Kpgayopas) 1 Of Temnos, a 
distmguiBlied Greek rhetorician of the time of 
Cicero He belonged to the Rhodian school of 
oratorj , but is known chiefly as a teacher of 
rhetoric He devoted particular attention to 
what 18 called mvcniton — that is, the province 
of rhetoric which is occupied with discovering 
facts and probabilities such ns w ill support the 
case — and made a peculiar divnsion of the parts 
of nil oration which difiered from that adopted 
by other rhetoricians fQuintil iii 1, 1G,G, GO, 
Cic de Invent i 11,1G)— 2 Sumamed Canon, 
a Greek rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rome 
m the tune of Augustus He w os a disciple of 
Thcodorus of Gndnra (Quintil in 1, 18 ) 

Hermanhbis [Anubis ] 

Hermaphroditus ('Bp/ia(pp6Siros), son of Her- 
mes and Aplirodite, and consequently great 
grandson of Atlas, whence he is called Atlan- 
tiades oT Atlantius (0\ Met iv 3G8) He had 
inhented the beautj of both Ins parents, and 
was brought up bj the njonphs of Mount Ida 
In his fifteenth year he went to Carin In the 
neighbourhood of Halicarnassus he laj down 
bvthe fountain of Salmacis The nymph of the 
fountain fell m love with him, and tried mvam 
to win his affections Once when he was bath 
ing in the fountain, she embraced lum, and 
prayed to the gods that she might be united 
wnth him for ever The gods granted the re 
quest, and the bodies of the youth and the 
nymph became united together, but retained 
the characteristics of each sex Hermaphro- 
ditus, on becoming aware of the change, prav ed 
that in future everyone who bathed in the well 
might be metamorphosed in the same manner 
(Ov Met IV 285 , cf Diod iv G) The myth , 
represents nn Oriental belief m masculine deities 
with a female counterpart (whence the bearded 
Aplirodite at Cyprus , Macrob Sat in 8) 

Hermarchus (“Eppapxos), of Mytilene, a rhe 
toricion, became afterwards a disciple of Epi- 
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1 i„ff his Mrdcn.andappointGa j tho homld of the gods, he is the god of clo 

n «,hool. about Tc 270 qucnce, foi tlie heralds are the public speakers 


him his successor in his school, about 


qucnce, . - m, 

_ . o, , I 111 the assemblies and on other occasions Tlie 

'Eauerar Dor •EpuSs), called I gods especially cmplojed him as messenger 

’ 'Tlie Gr^k Hermes ' when eloquence n ns lequii 


eloquence nns inquired to attain, tho dc 
sited object (H i U33, n 103, xi G84,Xxii 800, 
0(1 1 38) As heralds and messengers are 
iisuallj men of priUlence and circumspection, 
Hermes u ns also the god of prudence and skill 
in nil the relations of social intercourse (27 w 
35) Tlicso qualities uere combined uith simi 
lar ones, such os cunning, both ni words and 
actions, and eieii fraud, perjury, and the in- 
cliiiatioii to steal, but acts of this kind were 
committed bj Hermes alwajs with a certain 
skill and giacefulness — He was cmplojed by 
tho gods, and more cspcciallj bj Zeus, on a 
\arictj of occasions which are recorded iii an- 
cient stop. Thus he led Priam to Achilles to 
fetch the body of Hector {II \xi\ 182 , Ov 
Met 1 C70) , tied Ixion to the wheel (Hjg Efli 
f>2), conducted Hera, Aphrodite, iind Athene to 


MercuriuB bj the Romans The GreeK -“crmes ^ 
was a son of Zeus and Main, the daughter of ^ 

Atlas, and bom in a cnic of Mt Cyllene in ' 

Arcadia, whence he is called or 

GiiUcnius {Od ini 336 , m\ 43 ^xxii 1 , Hes 
Th 838 , Hj/iitn tn Mere Iff , Oi Met i 88.,, 

XU 291) A few hours after Ins birth, ho escaped 

from his cradle, went to Eiena, and carried off 

some of the oxen of Apollo (Hj/mi! li) In the 

Rind and Odj ssoy tins tradition is not men- 
tioned, though Hcmies is characterised as a 
cmiiiing thief and deceix er {II \ ll'Jdi xxu -4, 

396, 444, C80) That he might not bo discovered 
by the traces of his footsteps, ho put on siuidale, 
and droie die oxen to Pj los, XTlierc ho killed 
two, and concealed the rest in aca\c Some 
tra\ oilers hn\e fancied thattliej find the actual 

caicof the ston in a stalnclito eaxem on the ,, • - , ,, 

NL felopeof the Acropolis of PjloB(A’fliirt« no). Pans (Pans \ 13,1), rescued Dionj sus after 
which m the time of Paiisaiuas was called • his birth, from the flames, or leceued him from 
Nestor’s cattle shed (Pans u 30, 2) The j the hands of Zeus to carrj him to Alhamas 


skins of tho slaughtered animals were nailed to 
i rock , and part of their flesh was cool,cd and 
oaten, and tho rest bimit {IIijiiii[ I c , Ant 


(Apollod 111 1, 8 , Ap Eh u 1137) , and xro-s 
oidcicd bx Zeus to carrj off lo, who was metn- 
morphobed into a cow, and guarded by Argus, 



Tjib 23, Diod i 1C) Thereupon he returned ! xxhoin he slew [-Vnoiis] Fiom tlus murder 
lo Cjllene, where he found a lorioisc at the on j ho is xerj commonlj called ’ApyfKjxfinjr It .s 
trance of his natueeuxe lie took the aiiimars true that Homer, w ho uses the epithet, maki s 
shell, drew btniigs across it, and thus invented no mention of tho storj , but there is no difli 
the Ijre, ou winch he immcdintelj plajed j ciiltj m hiipposing that tins local mxtli was 

Imomi to him and had become widelj enough 
spixind to furnish a suniamo Roscher, how- 
cxer, objecting lo thisxicw, belicxcs that tho 
epithet sapytjo-TTjj, and signifies the dealing 
or bnghtening effect of tho wind, like the ‘albiis 
Kotus’ fboe below] His minisUj to Zous xvns 
not confined to the ofiices of herald and mes 
senger, but he was also Ins eliaiiotccr and cuji- 
I bearer As dioains are hont bj Zeus, Hermes 
i condwels them to man, and hence ho ir also 
described us the god who had it in Ins power to 
send refreshing sleep or to take it awnj An 
other important function of llcrmes x\as to 
conduct tho shades of the dead from the 
iqiper into the lower world [sco cut, p a7(>] 
Ixxhencehe is called rpvxoTrofiiriSi, tthponofitros, 
Ac — All these hinctions arc held 
I bj sex oral modem mjthologists of great 
iiuUionU, cspeciallj bj Roscher, to pioceed 
from the oiigiiml conception of tlie TFiitd tiaiih- 
j foiincd into a deity It is argued that the 
wind IS sent bj Zeus, as Aihs oSpos, that 
Hennes is tho son of Zeus ns god of heaxen 
and Main as goddess of nun clouds , that he is 
bom m the wind caxo of Cjllene, that Ins 
xxinged feet haxe this meaning that he is god 
of theft, bccauho winds, like tho Harjiies, snatch 
awaj , that cspcciallj lu the theft of cattle ho 
18 the wind caiTjmg off tho clouds and hidmg 
them behind tho iiiounlainB , that he is god of 
fmitfulness m heids Ac , because the wind is 
‘ genilabilih ’ , the god of luck in allusion to tho 
fax curable (oCpios) breere, the god of gj-nma- 
siums becauBo it is strong and swift, that ho 
18 conductoi of souls beenuso they are com- 
pared to breezes or air, and exon that his 
discoxery of tho Ijne and the pipe sjmbolises 
the whistling of tho xiind Thoro is force m a 
great deal of tho argument , hut it is not con- 
vincing Others, again, xvith somewhat similar 
reasons make him the ram-god It is simpler 
to understand as tho original idea of Hennes 
111 ? Power XX Inch brings good fortune to men 
xvhatexer their lino of life jnaj bo Ho is to the 


Apollo, bx Ills prophetic poxver, had me mtiiiio 
discoxered the thief, and went to Cjlleno to 
charge Hennes xnlh the crime bcfoio his niotlicr. 
Main She slioxxed to the god the child m its 
cradle , but Apollo carried tlie boj before Zeus, 
and demanded badklns oxen Zeus commanded 
Iiim to complj with the demand of Apollo, but 
Hennes denied that he had stolen tlic cattle 
As, howexer, he saxx Hint Ins assertions were 
not behexed, he conducted Apollo to Pylos, mid 
restored to him Ins oxen, but xrlion Apollo 
heard the sounds of the Ijre, hoxxosso charmed 
tlint ho allowed Hermes to keep the nmmnls 
Hermes now inxented tliesynnx, and after dis 
closing his mxcntioiis to Apollo, tho two gods 
concluded nn intimate fnendship xxilh each 
other Apollo presented Ins xouiig fncndxxith 
Ins own golden sliephord’s staff, and taught him 
the art of prophesj mg by means of dice Zeus 
made him Ins oxxn herald, and hkoxxise the 
fieiald of the gods of the lower xxorld {Hymn 
314 , ef Hor Od i 10, 8) — The prmerpal fea- 
ture in tho traditions about Hermes consists in 
hiB being tho herald of tho gods, and m tins 
capacity he appears m tho Homeric poems As 
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GreelvS the nearest equivalent (as regards his 
functions) to the Italian Genius , but, with this 
difference, that he is regarded as a distinct 
Olympian deity His functions are manifold, 
because each different class of men had its oivn 
requirements for his help Arcadia iv as perhaps 
the oldest seat of his worship m Greece , the 
most generally accepted place of his birth, and 
the country where the old aya\para rerpdyava 
were seen by Pausanias {Hymn Merc 2, 
Pmd 01 VI 80, Pans viii 17, 1) Since, 
therefore, Arcadia was pre eminently the pas 
toral country, it is natural that the deity of good 
fortune should there be connected especially 
with the prosperity and increase of flocks and 
herds Wliether herdsmen were gaining wealth 
by bleeding stock or by skilful ‘ cattle lifting,’ 
this deity would be regarded ns their helper, 
and in inyth as the hero of successful enterprise 
in the same line The like characteristics 
would belong to the deity who brought good 
luck in any other occupations and industries , 
to all he was 'Epfiys ‘Bptovvios and Sciirijp idcav, 
in commercial enterprise he was ayopdtos, 
4ixv-o\dios, •7ra\tyKdrrri\os, KepSuos, KepSefivopos 
(Anstoph Phit 1155, Ac ) , and in general a 
lucky hnd was ascribed to his fai our, and was 
called kpfxaiov or ipfiala S6(rts (Aesch Hum 
947), "Epfiov K\rjpos (Anstoph Pax, 3G6, Ac ) 
It IS cleat that fiom this general idea of success 
in slnlful work of any sort may naturally pro 
ceed Ins njd in ready speech, his aid in inven 
I tions such as the lyre, the syimx, wnting, astro 
nomy, and, and niathematios, which led to his 
identification with the Egyptian Thoth (Strab 
p 816, Cic N D 111 22, 5G, Hor Od i 10, 8, 
0\ Fast V G08) Further, as god of good for 
tune in commerce he was the lender of trai ellers, 
and indeed of any expeditions, whether for wai 
or peace, and on this account received sacrifices 
ns yyyrojp and yye/xSvtos His position, which 
belongs to the oldest Greek literature and has 
to do with the greatest number of stories about 
lum, as messenger of Zeus expresses simply the 
idea that wealth and good fortune are sent from 
Zens (Od vi 188 , of Hor Od i 28, 27) This 
IS well expressed in the Pompeian picture en 
graved below, where Hermes the messenger is 




Terminal Honnes 
(British Museum ) 


Hermes bringing ^voaUh From a xcall painting at 
FompoU {l/i« Uorb vL 2.) 

starting forth with a bag of money In his hand 
Hermes, then ns the intermediary, becomes the 
cnioy and hrjpv^ of Zeus "^HiS" other ancient j 
function, conducting the souls to Hades {Od I 
XMv 1,9, Hyinn in Meic 572, in Cer 377, i 
Hyg Fab 251 , Hor Od i 13, 17), whence he , 


IS called \pvxoirofnr6s, x^dytos, Ac , was probably 
attributed to hun, bebnuse he watches over the 
fortunes of each mortal, like the Itahan Genius, 
from his birth to the gra-ve As his image 
{tpixaiov) stands before each 
citizen’s door to guard and 
increase his wealth, so at 
his death ‘Epuys guides his 
soul to Hades His office 
of presiding over the gym 
nasium was a later nttri 
buto , it signified that he 
was^the god who gave good 
luck in contests and also 
that beauty of youthful 
form of which he was him 
self the ideal Statues of 
Hermes consisting of a 
head placed on a quad 
rangular piUai, and set up 
before houses, temples, 
gymnasia, Ac nrepiesened 
in large niunbers (See 
Diet of Ant art Hermae ) 

As might be expected from 
the variety of his functions 
and the universal need of 
his help for all undei tak- 
ings, he was worshipped in 
temples and shiines all 
over Greece and her co 
lomes Next to Arcadia 
those places most desemng 
mention were Athens — 
where the antiquity of his 
worship was attested by 
the ancient image m the 
temple of Athene Pohas, and the Hermae of 
primitive shape before the doors of houses 
(Paus IV 88, 4, Thuc vi 27) — and Tanagra, 
which claimed to be his birthplace (Pans ix 
20, 8), and ivlieie also, as a proof of his worship 
in the chaiacter of protector of the flocks, he 
hnd a statue by Calnmis ns Kpio((i6pos, bearmg 
a ram upon his shoulders,, and a festiial lit 
which the handsomest . 
youth of the citj u ent 
lound the walls carry- 
ing in like manner a 
lamb on lus shoulders 
As tutelary god, too, 
of the same place he 
was called irpd/j.axos 
(Paus IX 22, 2) His 
coimexion with Elis is 
shown by the claim of 
the Blean Cyllene to 
be his birthplace, and 
also by lus famous 
statue in the Heraemn 
at Olympia (Paus i 
17, \i 2G) There was 
also a specially ancient 
sent of his worship, 
wluch Herodotus calls 
Pelasginn, in Samo 
tlirace (Hdt ii 51) 

The fourth of the 
month (reTpdfl, tradl Hermes Crlophorns (Torr^ 
tionally his birthday, “ 

was sacred to lum , the 

most ancient sacrifices mentioned belonged to 
him as god of flocks, the lamb and the Ind {Od 
xis. 397) In art the prmcipnl attnbutes of 
Hermes aie 1 A pet asus, or hat inth a broad 
brim, which signified the traieller From tho 
latter part of the fifth cent b c , but not in. 
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earlier art, Hus list ^va8 sometimes, and in 
Eoman art always, adorned with sraall inngs 
2 The staff (Ad/BSoy or (n^Tnoov), which he boro 
ns a herald, and had receded from Apollo to 
late works of art the white ribbons which snr 
rounded the herald’s staff were changed into 
two serpents [Dicf of Ant art Oadiice^ 3 
The sandals (we'StXa) They were beantiful and 
Kolden, and earned the god across land and sea 
with the rapidity of wind , at Hie ankles of the 
eod they w ere provided wnth wings, whence he 
IS colled im;i'oa-e5iAoy, or altpcs to the most 
primitive times lie was represented by more or 
less rude blocks of stone or wood with the 
phnUus and Uien by the Hcrmac, i e hea^ of 
the god placed on a quadrangular base IBict 
of Ant art Hermes], such were the Hennae 
of the Attic streets mentioned above, and they 
were probably to some extent copies of the an- 
cient m the temple of Athene Eolias 

On archaic vases he is easily distmguislied, but 
he is a bearded man with none of the more 
youthful beauty of the familar later types 
This IS first traceable in the work of the fifth 
century , and was, no doubt, a chnractenstic of 
the famous statue by Calamis representing 
Hermes Cnophonis of Tanagra [see above] A 
good idea of the aiittude of this statue (which 
appears also on coins of Tanagra) may probably 
be gained from the terracotta figure in the Bn 
tish Museum, which is reasonably taken to be 
an imitation of the statue, but it is only a rude 
imitation Of the youthful and idealised typo 
handed down from Polycletus and aboie all 
from Praxiteles, and adopted as the Hennes of 
later Greek and Eoman art, there ore numerous 
esniuples, copies or imitations of the great sculp 
tors, and among them is probably to be reckoned 
the so called Antinous in the Vatieaii Most 
famous and most beautiful of all is the original 
statue of Praxiteles, Hermes with the child 
Dionysus [sec under Praxiteles] The Hermes 



^ Lysippus, from which the bronze figure fio 
^orciUanemn hero snown was probably copic 
further development m slimness ai 
gracefnlness of form 

Tnsmcgistus ('Ep/ifiv Tpio-^e'yiirTo 
of M uuthoi of a variety of works, sor 
of which are still extant Tlie Greek god Henn 

eLdod Platonists i 

garded an Egyptian Hermes ns the source of i 
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knowledge and thought, or the Adyoy embodied, 
and hence called him Trismegistus A i ast num- 
ber of works on philosophy and religion, written 
by the Neo Platonists, were ascribed to this 
Hermes, from whom it was pretended that 
Pythagoras and Plato had denied all their 
knowledge Most of these w orlcs were probably 
written in the fourth century of our era The 
most important of them is entitled Pocmander 
(from noifivv, ft shepherd, pastor), apparently 
in imitation of the Pasio? of Hermas This 
work IB in the form of a, dialogue It treats of 
nature, the creation of the world, the deity, his 
nature and attributes, the human soul, know- 
le^e, &c (Ed by Parthey, Berlin, 1851 ) 
Henneslanax (‘Ep/iijp'ioi'^), of Colophon, a, 
distinguished elegiac poet, lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great His chief work was an 
elegiac poem of love stories in three kooks, 
addressed to Ins mistiess, Leontium, whose 
name formed the title of the poem The frag- 
ments arc edited by Eigler and Axt, Colon 
1828, and by Bailey , Bond 1889 
Hennias or Hermlas ('Epjutfas- or 'Ep/xtas) 

1 Tyrant of Atameus and Assos in Mysia, said 
to have been originally a. sla\e, celebrated ns 
the fnend and patron of Aristotle Aristotle 
remained with Hermins tlnee years, from b c 
847 to 844, in the latter of which years Hermias 
was seized by Mentor, the Greek general of the 
Persian king, and sent as a captive to the 
Pcisian court, where he was put ^to death 
Aristotle inanied Pythias, the adopted daughter 
of Hermins, and celebiated the praises of his 
benefactoi in an odo addressed to Virtue, 
winch IS still extant (Strab p CIO, Diog 
Lntrt V 3) — 2 A Chnstiaii" writer, who hied 
about A D 180, author of an extant w ork, en- 
titled Aiaavpphs ruv efw (ptKocr6(l>uy, m which 
Greek philosophers arc held up to ridicule 
Edited with Tatianus by 'Woith, Oxon 1700 
Hermlnia Gens, a patnemn house at Eome, 
which appears in the first Etruscan war with 
the republic, n c 50G, and v anishcs from history 
in 448 T Hcrmniius was one of the three 
heroes who kept the Sublicinn bridge against 
the whole force of Poisena (Liv ii 10) 
Hermtolus Mons (Siena de la EsticUa), 
the chief mountain in Lusitania, S of the 
Dunus, from 7000 to 8000 feet high, called in 
the middle ages Hermeno {BcJl Atex 48) 
Honnione ('EppiSyi]), the daughter of Mene- 
laus and Helena {11 in 175, Od i\ 4, Verg 
Aen in 828) She had been promised m 
maniage to Orestes before the Trojan war, 
but Menclftus after his return home married 
her to Ncoptoleiiius (Pynhus) Thoioupon 
Orestes claimed Hermiono for himself, but 
Neoptolemus refused to give her up Orestes, 
in levenge, incited the Delphians against lum, 
and Neoptolemus was slain Hermione after 
wards married Orestes, whom she had always 
loved, and bore him a son Tisamenus The 
lustory of Hemnono is related with various 
modifications According to some, Menolaus 
betrothed her at Troy to Neptolemus, but in 
the meantime her grandfather, Tyndareus, 
promised her to Orestes, and actually gave her 
in maniage to him Neoptolemus, on his 
retiini, took possossionkf liei by force, but was 
slain soon after either at Delphi or in his own 
home at Phthia (Pind New vni 48 , Eur 
And 891 , Hyg Pah 123 ) 

Homuone ('Ep/aiJvij 'Ep/xtovevs Kastri), a 
town of Argohs, but originally^ independent of 
Argos, was situated on a promontory on the E 
coast, and on a bay of the sea, which doriv ed 
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its name from the town (Henniomcus Sinus) 
Its territory was called Hemuonis It was 
origmally inhabited bv the Drjopes, and, m 
consequence of its isolated position, it became a 
flourishm g city at an early period It contained 
several temples, and among them a celebrated 
one of Demeter Chthonia At a latei time it 
joined the Achaean League {II n 660 , Hdt 
via 48 , Strab p 878 , Paus ii 85 , Pol ii 44 ) 
Hemuones or Herminones (perhaps ‘the 
warriors a name apparently given colleetiiely 
to certam tribes in the interior of Germany, 
who w ere generally known as the Cherusci, Ac 
(Tao Germ 2, Mel in 8) 

Hemuppus {'’’Epfinriros) 1 An Athenian 
poet of the Old Comedy, i ehemently attacked 
Pericles and Aspasia (Pint Per 82 , Aristoph 
N^th 658) Fragments m Meineke, Fr Com 
Gr — 2 Of Smyrna, a distinguished pluloso 
pher, was a disciple of Callimachus of Alex- 
andria, and flourished about B c 200 He 
wrote a biographical work (B/ai), which is 
frequently leferred to by latei wntera (Muller, 
Fr Fist Ch ) — 3 Of Bei-ytus, a grammaiian, 
undei Trajan and Hadrian 

Hermislum, a town m the Tauiio Cheiso 
nesus, on the Cimmerian Bosponis 
Hermoorates ('EpfiOKpaTijs), a Syiacusan of 
rank, and an able statesman and orator, wag 
chosen one of the Sjracusan geneials, b c 414, 
in order to oppose the Athenians (Time ii 
58, 65, Pol Ml 22) He afterwards sened 
undei Gyhppus, when the latter took the com- 
mand of the Sjiacusan forces, and after the 
destruction of the Athenian armament he 
attempted to sa\e the lives of Nicias and 
Demosthenes (Thuc 72-vii 78) He then 
emplojed all Ins influence to induce his 
countrjmen to support with iigour the Lace 
daemoiiians m the war in Greece itself He 
w as w itli tw 0 colleagues appointed to the com 
niand of a small fleet, which the Syracusans 
sent to the assistance of the Lacedaemonians 
(Thuc viii 26 ) But during his absence fiom 
home, he was banished by the Sjuacusans 
(410) Havmg obtained support from the Per 
Sian satiap Pharnabazus, he leturned to Sicily, 
and endeavouied to effect his restoration to his 
native city by force of arms, but was slam in an 
attack which he made upon Sjracuse in 408 
(Xen Fell i 1,27, Diod xiii 63, 75) 
Hermodorus {'EppidSapos) 1 Of Ephesus, 
n person of distinction, was expelled by his 
fellow citizens, and is said to hate gone to 
Borne, and to have explained to the decemvirs 
the Greek laws, and thus assisted them in 
diawing up the laws of the Twehe Tables, n c 
451 (Diog Laeit is 2, Cic Tnsc v 36, 
105 ) — 2 A disciple of Plato, whoso works he 
IS said to ha\ e circulated, especially in Sicilj 
He wrote a work on Plato — 5 Of Salamis, at 
the end of 2nd century b c , the architect of the 
temple of Mais in the Plammian Circus, and 
also of the iiavaha (Cic do Or i 14, 62) 
Hermogenes ('Eppoyevpy) 1 A son of Hip 
ponicus, and a brother of the wealthy Callias, is 
introduced by Plato as one of the speakeis in 
his Cratyliis, where he maintains that all the 
w ords of a language were formed by an agiee 
raent of men among themseh es (Plat Crat 
p 301, c , Xen ‘ Mem ii 10, 3) — 2 A cele 
biated Greek rhfetoncian, 'was a natiie of 
Tarsus, and lived in the reign of M Aurelius, 
AD 161-180 He was appointed' public teacher 
of ihetoric, and he began his career ns a ivriter 
at the age of ser enteen, but when he was tweiitj 
file his mental powers gaie waj, and he neier 
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recovered their full use, although he lived to 
an advanced age His works, five in number, 
which are still extant, were for a long time 
used in the rhetoiical schools as manuals 
Thej are 1 ^rjropiKri irepl rZu (rTacreur 

2 lisp! eupeffecos (De Inveniione] 8 Ilrpl 
ideZv {De Formtb Oi atoms) 4 Xlepl peOSSov 
Setr6TijTos {De apto et solen ti generc dtcendi 
Methodus) 6 Vlpoyvixvi.crixara An abridg- 
ment of the latter w ork was made by Aphtho 
nius, in consequence of which the origmal fell 
into oblivion The works of Hermogenes aio 
printed in Walz’s Ehetor Graec — 3 An 
arclutect of Alabanda, in Cana, who inv ented 
what was called tlie pseudodipterus — that is, a 
form of a temple, in which the single row of 
columns stood at the same distance fiom the 
wall of the cella as the outer row in a dipteial 
temple (Vitr in 2, 6) The great temple in 
the agora of Selmus is an example of this form 
Hermogenes, M Tigellius, an enemy of 
Horace, -who, however, admits his merits ns a 
singer {Sat i 3, 129 , cf 9, 25 , 10, 18, 80, 90) 
He must be distinguished from the Sardinian 
Tigellius (whose adopted son some suppose 
him to have been), who is mentioned both 
by Cicero and Horace (Cic ad Fain vii 
24, ad Att xiii 49, 51 , Hor Sat i 2, 3) 
Hermogenianus, the latest Roman jurist 
from whom there is an extract in the Digest, 
lived in the time of Constantine the Great 
Hermolaus {'Epp.6\aos), a Macedonian youth, 
and a page of Alexander the Great During a 
hunting party in Bactiia, B c 827, he slew a 
wild boar, without waiting to allow Alexandei 
the first blow, whereupon the kmg ordered him 
to be flogged Incensed at this indignitj, 
Hermolaus formed a conspiracy against the 
Inng’s life, but the plot was discovered, and 
Hermolaus and his accomplices were stoned to 
death by the Macedonians (Arrian, Anab n 
13, Curt viii 6, Pint Alev 66) 

Hermonassa 1 A town of the Smdi at the 
entrance of the Cimmerian Bosporus (Mel i 
19, 6) — 2 A town on the coast of Pontus, near 
Tiapezus 

Hermonthis {"EpficcvBis Fimenf, Ru), the 
chief citj of the Nomos Hermoiitliites, in Upper 
Egypt, on the W bank of the Nile, a little 
above Thebes (Strab p 817) 

HermopollS ('Ep/urfiroAiv, "Eppou •irS\is) 1 
Parva {rj /xihpd Damanhoui), a city of Lower 
Egjrpt, the capital of the Nomos of Alexandria, 
stood upon the canal which connected the 
Canopic branch of the Nile with the Lake 
Mareotis (Strab p 802 , Ptol iv 5, 46) — 
2 Magna {y nr Eshmounein, En ), 

the capital of tlie Nomos Heimopohtes, in the 
Heptonomis, or Middle Egypt, and one of the 
oldest cities in the land, stood on the W bank 
of the Nile, a little below the confines of Upper 
Egypt At the boundary line itself was a 
military station, or custom house, called 'Eppo 
iroXiTtidi <t>v\altTi, for collecting a toll on goods 
entering the Heptonomis Hermopohs was a 
chief seat of the worship of Thoth, the Egj'ptian 
Hermes (Ptol v 9, 11 , Strab p 818 ) 
Hermotimns {'Eppdnpos) 1 A mathema- 
tician of Colophon, was one of the immediate 
predecessors of Euclid, and the discoverer of 
several geometiical propositions — 2 Of Clazo 
inenae, an earlj Greek philosopher of uncertain 
date, belonged to the Ionic school Some tra 
ditions represent him as a mjsterious person, 
gifted with supernatural power, bj which his 
soul, apart from the bodj, wandered fiom place 
to place, bringing tidings of distant ev ents m 
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HERMU^’DUIlI 

111 1 cn .roc nf iimc At length Ills I HCrodcsI (‘Hpa>577r),coinmonlycallcaHerod 

inorcaihlv short spices t of Uie 1 Snniflnicd the Great, hmg of tho Jc«e, imib 

soX'wlnrSl «» to his vaiidcung^eitho sccond son of Aiit.^^^^^^ 


of Idumacati onpn [Antii iTiii, No C ] When 
his father was npjioinled hy Caesar procurator 
of Judaea, m n c 47, Htrod, though oiih 25 


(Ph^ 174 : Lucian L>,CO>„ Mr.c 7. Anst 

Hermundtoj^ one of Uic | j', tr^of 'age, ohlaimd the goi cniment of Gnh 

^'°^Vl^Hw^^th:'MLn\nd the Dnnnhe.andiioe In 40 h< oht.uutd the go% eminent of 
dwelt hctnwnt ,„„unt'’ins m the! Cot h ‘'pria. After the death of Caesar (44), 

N‘'"the Am Dwim-tesoMhe Romans in the , Tie rod lir,t supisirted Cnssnis, hut upon the 
I\’nndS thcNancci on the L , the Clunisuiann j of Autonj in bina in 41 he cre^d 
, and the Cntti on tlie NW They , liimst If to secure hi* favour, and coiiijdctoU 

nirp^rTl’one time the alln s of the Romans, j succeeded in his ohjcct In 40 ho n ent to Rome, 
bnt along iTitfi the other German tnlK's thee and ohtvincd from Aiitouj and Oct-iuan a 
a" Uedtho Jlarconmnmintln great war against decnc of the semite, coiistitut.iig him 1 mg of 
th Romans m thi reign of tl Viinlnis After 'Indaea Jh slipixirlfd \iitoiiv in the Civil nar 
this time the) vurvrth imnlmned rsaiepa j iig vinst Oetavian, but affe r tin hatth ofActiiim 
rite peonli, hut are included uiidt r tin mum } ( 1) he was p irdoiied h) Octavinii Jluniig the 
of (Tnc Oern 41* ** 29) * roninnulrr of In*? ri ipi cuUnatea tlic Inciul 

Hermus (rb '’Eppoi '’Lppeioit, a tkmua m ship of Atlgu^tuh and Aprippa, and ciijojcd 
Vtlica, lielongm„ to the Inbe Aeaiiiaii'is, on ■ the favour of both He possessed a jealous 
tin road fronr \thens to 1 leusn t< iii))* r and iingovtmnlde passions He pul to 

Hennus TEppos G/urJir C/mil, a consider ,diath his wife Maria ntn, whom he snsi>ected 
ehle rnerof \sis Ifi lor.nsi s iii 'It Ihndvmone' i without cause of iidiilti rv, and with whom ho 
(Vor^iil Dngh) iiiPhngin, flow lhrmi..h Lv ' was \iolentlv in love, and it a later period ho 
di v\ itenrg tl < plain N of bardi-, winch was , aho put to death his tvro tons ha Itlnnainne, 
Jience e ilh d "Ep/io t/5/oj , p vsvt s h\ Mng ' Ale vander and \ns*obnlu« His govomineiil, 
Ilfs a ami T( minis, and fills into the tndf of though crml and tv rannical wnsaigorons, and 
bnivma, l)el"ifi ‘'mioia and l’noc"ca It ' he was both feared and respected hj his subjects 


fonnid tlic Ixmndnrj httwecn oliiv and Ionia. 
Ils'rhiitanesweri the Halhis.Cognmns Pneto- 
hif. indPlingnuo t‘'(rih p 7.1, Hd‘ i f-i) ) 
Hcmlci, I jvcoplc I’l L it urn, belonged to tin 
''vbnierief and an said to have' <V rived tin r 
jmme fiom the 'I isie {i-nlnne) word 1 cnxn, 
'rosi ' (T < Cut) Secording to this ctni o- 
legv Ihoir name would sigtiiG ‘ luouutametrs ’ 
Tlicy mhahilisl tin n iMiilamseif the Aje niiin s 
li'vuinth. hhelucinu and the river Trims, 
and 1 e'o Isiuinlfd on the ^ h the Marsi and 
'inn and on the S hj (In 'olisi ITuir 
chn f tniv n was 'Moviv riidvren a hrivi 
endwarhl,i t>eople, an 1 loiif oPe r. d a fonnid 
all' r< ista-ne to the Rnr laiis Tin* Komann 
firmed alt vgini ai-ith them em eijuil terns in 
t! ( th rd consmlship of Sj. Cn ,ius ji ( 4s|, 
Tiav werti f imllv snbduisl In tin Ronia'is , On 
('<rg fn \n est, Llv n 22 ai 17, am 15) 
Hero frjrvMuiL'i 


and the hurrouiidmg iiititnis \iiioiig other 
sjik’ndid puhln worls. In pavtlj rtbvnU the 
(< tuple of Jenisahm ninl tin eitj of Sanuirin, 
on wh ch he htsfnwtd the nniiio of Selusli , 
whih he eonverit d a small town em the rca 
coast into a iniiginfit ent edv, to vehich ho gave 
tie nun of Catsan v He dnd in the U7th 
at ir of hi« ri ign and thc70‘hof his age ne 
4 * — 2 Herortes Antipas, son of Ht rod the 
Gn it, 1)\ Mrlthiice a‘'iminlnii, tihtained the 
t< tnirvln of t. ihh » and Pe rvea on his father's 
d> 'th. vrhili tin Jni,dfiin of .Itidaea dcaolaed 
on his ildir bruUn r Nrelie'hiiis He luarned 
HirfKhns the wifi of Ins half bro'hcr, Heroil 
Philip He had Ineii pnaioush married to u 
diiivhttr of the Ar.dimii jiniico Art t ns, who 
iiiradi el the donuilinns o' Vntipas aiitl dt fe ate d 
tin an IV wlmhvi.n opjxisid to him In v i> 
lhrovi,.h tin iiiMigin h of Herod Agnpiu,aTho 
was high in tlif favour o' the Roinnii eiiipt ror, 


Hemn C'Hpa ) 1 The Elder, a ct h hritf d Vn'ipim V' m dipnvtd td Ins dominions, and 


in ii' < m it e inn, was a iivlivo of \li ianelr a, 
Jill hvtsl 111 tin n igms of llie Ptoh ini s I'hil 
idtlpl us and I vesgrltsfi < JSV-JJJ) He ii 
et 1 brnt' d on art ount of Ins mi ehanunl inven 
t Oils of whicli 01 e of the best I nown is the 
CO nmon pneumatic e x|>enmi iil, called Jlr lon'x 
Join tiiitt, m V hitli a jet of wait r !-• inastil lined 
bv (oiidi URi d air 

d< ‘eriptitin of II ftfnin me/uif, and of a elouhh 
forcing pmnji nied for a (iro engine Iho fol 
lciMiii„ viorl s of Hi ron are exliuit, though not 
a jH rfiS-t form — 1 \T(po0ci^fo"“pay krtc 


milt into mh) at Laous ti'M^ ),i> eva'i snhse 
umnth ri>ii oved to ‘'jnni, wjiere ho dud — 
3 Herodcs Agnppn ; \i nij \}— 4 Brotlui 
' etf Ht real Agnppa 1 , ohtniiu d tho hingdom of 
C Imlcisfrom Claudius at the re quest of tgripinv, 
41 \fter the diathof Agnppa (14), Claudius 
liestowed uiHin him the supcrintendemee of the 
vVe also find in his eiorla a I temple at Jerusiili m, together with the right of 

■' ‘ npiMiiiitmg the high pneRts Ho died in 4«, 

win 11 his hingdom ains bestoweel b\ Claudius 
iijioii hiK nrphrvv, Herod Agripjm II fl or 
further are ount of the Herods, set ]}trtionari/ 
of ilir Jiihli , iirt //i rodt v ] — -5 Hcrodcs Attl- 
ens.^tht rln loncian fAmcis] 

HcrodlilnuE ( HpceSitudr) 1 A historian, 
who wrote in Gretl. ii hmtora of tin Roman 
empire m cigdit hnohs, from the death of AI 
Aurehua to tlvo In ginning of the reipiof Gordi 
amis III (vp 18()-2'l‘t) Ho himself informs 
us Umt the eaeiitR of tins ^icrind hud ocenrred 
in Ills own lifetime. Tint hejoud this wo know 


foreii; » al iry/tptTpict, Vc Coni' ntctiuiw / ( 
iwn Mannlnhitac 2 nt\o~'oioG, on tin 
mannfaetiirc of tlnr* b .1 n> tofiaTini, or .Spirit- 
film, tin inoRt f elehratt dof ins worl s 4 n»pl 
oirrogea-oTomTiirian, iJt AiiUnnafitrinn Tahrtca 
JAbri tluo All tlieBc worl.s art pnhhfihed in 
tne Mrit/iemntiri I cterct, Pans, IG'IJ, the 
”"9 S tri alwts 1.) Riialov and Keeldy, 185 1 
^ 'r matheiimtiemii, is nup 

Fill ^"ed until r Herat bus (ai» (!lo- 

1 ^ n works usKigiied to hun are — 

J JJr 3/flc7iinis hrllirt-i " 
praelical geoine Irv 
Pnhlisln d m tin 
Herodas 


Gtodnrma, 011 
i5 DeOhsKlwnctrjacllcnda 
MtilJiriniUici 1 ctcrcs 
[Hi 1 oNpvs] 


nothing resjircting Ijis hfo Ho appears to 
Imae had Tluicjdidt s before him as a model, 

* tnio ilrvtli of Ifercl tim) plocc in tlio Hninc veir 
ns tlie l.irtJi of Diri 1 bat tills is to l>e pliecil 4 jcurs 
before ilic date in general U“c us the CUnstInn ora. 
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both for stylo find for the peneml composition 
of his -work, hko him, introducing hero and 
there speeches ivliolly or m part imaginary In 
spite of occasional inaccuracies in chronology 
and geography, his narratiic is in the mam 
trutliful and impartial Edited by Irmisch, 
Lips 1789-1805, 5 i ols , and bj Bckker, Lips 
1855 — 2 AoHus Horodianus, one of the most 
celebrated grammarians of antiquity, uas the 
son of Apollonius Djbco1us[Apoltomuh, No 4], 
and M as bom at Ale\nndria From that place 
he removed to Rome, where he gained the 
favour of the emperor M Aurelius, to whom 
ho dedicated his work on prosodj, sjutav, and 
etymology The estimation in which ho was 
held bj subsequent grammarians was vcrj 
great Pnseian stjles him maximus anctoi 
arfjs grninmaUcac Eemains of Ins work ore 
edited bv Lentz, Lips 1807 

Heroolcns (’HpoStKos) 1. Of Babjlon, a 
grammarian, was one of the immediato siicces 
hors of Crates of Mallus, and an opponent of 
followers of Aristarchus, against whom ho 
wrote an epigram, which is m the Greek Antho 
logy — 2 A celebrated phvsieian of Seljm 
bria in Tliraco, lived m the Otli contnr} ii c , 
and was one of the tutors of Hippocrates 

HerSdorus ('HptfSoipor), of Hcraclca, mPon 
tus, about B c 510, wrote a work on Heracles 
(Pint Thrs 20) 

Herodotus ('HpiiSoror) 1 A Greek Ins 
torian, and the father of histori, was bom at 
Halitamassus, a Done colonj in Cana Ho 
belonged to a noble faimlj at Haheamassus 
Ho w as the son of Lyres and Drj o , and the 
epic poet Pnn 3 usi 8 was Ins uncle Herodotus 
left his native city at an early ago, in order to 
cseaiio from the oppressive government of 
Ljgdamis, the tjrant of Haheamassus, who 
put to death Panyasis Ho settled at Samos 
for some time, and there became acquainted 
with the Ionic dialect , but he spent nianj jears 
m his trav els in Europe, Asia, and Africa, of 
which wo shall speak presently At a later 
tunc he returned to Hahcnniassus, and took a 
prominent part in o-rpclhng Ljgdamis from his 
native city In the contentions which followed, 
Herodotus was exposed to the hostile attacks 
of one of the political parties, whereupon he 
again left HaheamassuB, and settled at xhurii, 
111 Italy, where ho died '\^^^ethor he accom 
paiued the first colonists to Thurii iii 443, or 
followed them a few jears afterwards, is a dis 
puted point, though it appeai-s probable from 
a passage in Ins work that he was at Athens at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (431) 
It 18 also disputed where Herodotus w rote his 
history Lucian relates that Herodotus rend his 
work to the assembled Greeks at Olj rapia, and 
it was received with such uuiversal applause, 
that the nine books of the work wore in conse 
quence honoured with the names of the nine 
Muses The same writer adds that the joung 
Thuej dides w as present at this recitation and 
was moved to tears But this storj, which 
rests upon the authoritj of Lucian alone, must 
be rejected If Thucj dides was a bov of fif 
teen the recitation would have to be placed m 
B c 45b, when Herqdotus was barelj tlnrtj, 
and could not hav o completed his trav els, far 
less hav c finished his historj Lucian, how 
ever, may be right m his statement tha<^ 
Herodotus recited parts of his history at van 
ous times at Olympia, Athens, Corinth, Argos, 
and Sparta At Athens he is said to hav e been 
presented with ten talents from the public 
treasury Whenever and wherever ho wrote 
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the bulk of lus work, there is no doubt that he 
added and revised while he was at Tliurii, 
and it appears that ho was engaged upon it 
when he was seventj seven years of age, since 
he mentions the revolt of the Medes against 
Danus Nothus, and the death of AmjTtaeus, 
events which belong to the years 409 and 408 
Though the work of Herodotus was probablj 
not written till he was advanced m jears, jot 
he was collecting materials for it during a great 
part of his life It was apparentlj with this 
view that he undertook his oxtoiisive travels 
through Greece and foreign countries, and his 
work contains on almost every page the results 
of his personal observations and inquiries 
Tliero was scarcelj a towm of any importance 
in Greece Proper and on the coasts of Asia 
Minor with which ho was not familiar, and at 
inanj places, such as Samos, Athens, Connth, 
and Thebes, he scenis to have stajed some 
time Tlio sites of the groat battles between 
the Greeks and barbarians, as Marathon, Thor- 
mopylao, Salamis, and Plataeao, were well 
I know n to him , and Xerxes’ line of march from 
I the Hellespont to Athens ho had probablj him 
self explored Ho also v isited most of the Greek 
islands, not onlj in the Aegacan, but cv en m 
the west of Greece, such ns Znej nthus In the 
North of Europe ho visited Tliraco and the 
Scjthinn tribes on the Black Sea In Asia he 
trav elled through Asia Minor and Sj-na, and 
visited the cities of Babylon, Ecbatana, and 
Susa He spent some tune in Egj-pl, and 
trav oiled as far south ns Elephantine He saw 
with his own eyes all the wonders of Egypt, 
and the accurncj of his observations and do 
scnptions still excites the astonishment of 
travellers m that countij From Egjqit ho 
appears to have made excursions to the east 
into Arabia, and to the west into Libja, at 
least ns far ns Cjrene, which was well known 
to him — The object of lus work is to give an 
account of the struggles between the Greeks and 
PeiHiaiis He traces the enmity botw een Europe 
and Asia to the mjthical times He passes 
rapidlj over the mj-thical ages to come to 
Croesus, king of Ljdia, who was known to have 
committed nets of hostilitj against the Greeks 
Tills induces him to give a full historj of 
Croesus and of the kingdom of Lvdin The 
conquest of Lydia by the Persians under Cjnis 
then lends him to relate the rise of the Persian 
monarchy, and the subjugation of Asia Minor 
and Babj Ion The nations which are mentioned 
in the course of lus narrative are again dis 
cussed more or less minutely The history of 
Cambj SOS and his expedition into Egv pt induce 
him to enter into the details of Egvptian his 
torj The expedition of Darius against the 
Scjtliians causes him to speak of Scjthiaand 
the North of Europe In the moaiitimo the 
revolt of the lonians breaks out, which eventu- 
allj brings the contest between Peisia and 
Greece to an end An account of this insur- 
roctioii IS followed bj the historj of the inva 
81011 of Greece by the Persians , and the his 
torj of the Persian wai now runs m a legnlar 
channel until the taking of Sestos bj the 
Greeks, b c 478, with which event his work 
concludes It will bo seen from the preceding 
sketch that the historj is full of digressions 
and episodes, but those do not impair the unity 
of the work, for one thread, as it were, runs 
through the whole, and the episodes are onlvUm 
branches of the same tree The structure of 
the work thus boars a strong resemblance to 
a grand epic poem, describing the punisliment 
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winch followed the pride of the I*®!!;"" ^ 
and bis rejection of good advice The whole 
work IS pen aded by a deep religious Bentiment 
Herodotus shows the most profound roreronce 
for everything which he concenes as dmne, 
and rarely ventures to egress an 
what he considers a sacred or rehgious mys 
tery — In order to form a fair jud^ent of the 
historical value of the work of Herodotus, we 
must distingmshbetiveon those parts m winch 
he speaks from his own observations and those 
in which he merely repeats what he was told 
by priests and others In the latter wise ho 
was undoubtedly often deceived, bub whenever 
he speaks from his own observations, he is a 
real model of truthfulness and accuracy, and 
tlio more the countnes whicli lie describes bavo 
been explored by modem trar ellers, the more 
firmly has Ins authonty been established 
Many things which used to be laughed at as 
impossible or paradoxical are found now to be 
stnctlj in accoidaiice wuth truth ^ He writes in 
what it was called the {is ttpofitvT], or running 
style, from its absence of logical penods The 
dialect in winch he wrote is the Ionic, tlio dia- 
lect used by the earlier logographi, intermixed 
with Epic or poetical expressions, and some 
times eien with Attic and Doric fomis The 
excellencies of his stylo consist in its transpar- 
ent clearness and the hi elj flow of the narra 
tlio He IS nglitlj regarded ns the earliest 
real Instonan, because he was the first who 
carefully collected materials, sifted as far as he 
was able their accuracy (for this is by no means 
neglected), and arranged them in a delightful 
form His weakest point ns a historian, in 
winch Thucydides forms a complete contrast, 
was Ins tendencj to oi erlook the real causes of 
events and to trace them to personal motiics 
— The best editions of Herodotus arc bj 
Scliweigli luser, Argentor 1800 , by Ghiisford, 
Oxon 1821 , b} B ihr, Lips 1830 , by Blnkesley, 
London, 18'i4, bj Woods, London, 1873, and 
bj Abicht, Leipsic, 1877—2 A Greek phy- 
sician, who practised at Eonic with great repu 
tation, about i n 100 He ivrote some medical 
works, winch are several times quoted bj 
Galen — 3 Also a Greek plijsitian, a native 
either of Tarsus or Philadelphia, taught Sextus 
Empiricus 

Herondas ('HpiiSas), a writer of mimes in 
, the chohanibic metre The name is now com 
monly wntten Herodas , but there is no suflici 
ent reason for departing from the spelling 
'HpwvSas 111 Atheiiaeus p 80 , and it is more 
probable that Herondas (formed from Heron , 
cf Epaminondas, Ac) should be corrupted into 
Herodas and Herodes, than that Herodes and 
Herodas should be changed into Herondas 
The date of Herondas was probablj the 8rd 
century n c It he w ns not, ns seems hkcly, 
a native of Cos, he certainly hi ed there and 
belonged to that literary school of Cos which 
included Plnletas and Theociitiis It has 
^SS‘-‘’t6d, rather fancifully, that he wrote 
*^''l'Ullus If the i ery slight leseinblances 
whi^ hai e been traced are due to more than 
accident, Catullus is certainly the borrower 
Herondas (as Crusius notices) places himself 
earhet than Gallimachns when ho speaks of 
himseh (ix C) ns the next writei of chohambics 
alter Hipponax If he had liied after Cnlli 
macUusho could not have been ignorant of the 
chohambics of that poet Till 1800 only a few 

rngments of Herondas, quoted by other 
The papyrus in the Bnt 
ish Uluseum lias gii en us seven of liis mimes in a 
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more or less complete form They are wrritten 
m the literary Ionic with some Done of the 
writer’s owm country and considerable traces 
of Atticising by the copyists The mimes give 
viiid scenes of ordinary life in dialogue, and 
were probably intended for acting The scene 
of the second (perhaps of most) is laid m Cos 
They have great value for the insight which 
they give into manners and customs A like- 
ness to the Affoiifumtsuc of Theocntusis clearly 
seen in tlie sixth, hut it is doubtful whotiiex this 
IB due to direct imitation or to the fact of both 
writers belonging to the same school It may 
bo added that the gienter genius of Tlieocntiis 
appears in tins branch, the only one in which 
they can be compared Editions by Kenyon 
(ed pnncj, 1890 , by Euthorford, 1891 
Heroopohs or Hero ('Hpiiwy wJAir, 'Hpd ' 
O T Eaamscs or Eamescs ?), the capital of 
the Nomos Horoopolitcs or ArsinoTtes in Lower 
Egypt, stood on the border of the Desert east 
of the Delta, upon tbo west bead of the Eed 
Sea, which was called from it Sinus Heroupo- 
liticus (k^Attos ‘Hpcioiy, 'HpaiovoAiTijs or itikSs) 
(Strab pp 7'>9, 7C7, Jos Ant ii 7, 5) Its 
site IB NW of Lake Tumah not fai from 
Isntalia In Strabo's time the Gulf of Snez 
extended forty miles K of its present bead 
HerophIluB ('HpdiJiiAor), one of the most 
celebrated pbisicmns of antiquity, was bom at 
Chaleedon m Bitbynia, was a pupil of Prax- 
agoras, and lived at Alexandria, under the fiist 
Ptolemy, who reigned n c 823-285 Hero he 
soon acquired a great reputation, and was one 
of tlio founders of tbo medical school in that 
city He seems to liaio pven Ins chief atten- 
tion to anatomy and physiology, whieli he 
studied not merely from the dissection of 
animals, but also from that of hiniiaii bodies 
Ho IS even said toliaio carried Ins ardour m 
Ins anatomical pursuits so fai as to dissect 
cnminnlsnlne Ho was the author of several 
medical and anatomical works, of wluoh nothing 
but tbo titles and a few fragments remain 
These have been published by Slarx, De Hu o- 
•phih Kifaj^Ac Getting 1810 

Herostratus ('HpdcrrpaTos), an Ephesian, set 
fire to the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, on the 
same night that Alexander the Gieat was boni, 
n c 35G Ho was yiut to the torture, and con- 
fessed that be bad hred the temple to immortal- 
ise himself Tbo Ephesians passed a decree 
condemning Ins name to obhvnon , but it lias 
been, ns might have been expected handed 
doirn by liistoiy (Strab p 610, Vnl Max 
Mil 14, G, Cell 11 G) 

Herse (“Epirp), daughter of Cecrops and sister 
of Aglauios, was beloved by Hermes, by whom 
she become tbo mother of Cephnlus Eospoct- 
ing her story , see Aglauros She was supposed 
to bo honoured in the festival of the Arrepbona 
or Hersepbona (C I A in 8, 8), in which 
maidens are thought to have earned dew-ladeii 
blanches otliera liaio suggested that the fpffai 
were sucklings or young animals In either 
case it IS probable that fertility w ns sy mbolised, 
and that Herse in the myth grew out of tbo ntual 
Heisllia, tbo wife of Eomidus, w ns the only 
married w Oman earned off by the Eomnns m the 
inpe of the Sabines As Eomulus aftei death 
became Qumnus, so Hersiha his wife became 
a goddess, Horn or Horta (Pint Horn 14 , 
Liv 1 11 , Ov Met XIV 829 ) Some writers, 
liowever, made Hersilia the wife of Hostus, 
grandfather of Tullus Hostihus (Dionys m 
1 , Pint Soiit 18 , Idacroh i 6, IG) 

Heruli or Eroli, a powerful German race, are 
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Bold by Joruandes to have come ongmally from 
Scandinavia, but they appear on the shores of 
the Black Sea in the reign of Gallienus (a d 
2G2), -when in conjunction ivith the Goths, they 
iniaded the Eoman empire They were con 
qnered by the Ostrogoths, and afterwards 
formed part of the great amii of Attila, with 
which he miaded Gaul and Italy After the 
death of Attila (453) a portion of the Hemh 
united with other German tribes , and under 
tlie command of Odoaeer, who is said to have 
been an Herulian, they destroyed the "Western 
Empiie, 47b Aleontime the remainder of the 
nation fonned a powerful kingdom on the 
hanks of the Theiss and the Dinube, winch nas 
eventually destroyed by the Longohaidioi Lorn 
haids Some of the Heruh were allowed by 
Anastasius to settle m Pannoma, and they 
sened with distinction m the armies of Jus 
tinian ' (Joniand de Eeh Get 12, 43-50 , Fit 
Gathen 13, Procop B G i\ 11-22, u 2(1-31) 
Hesiodus ('Htr/oooy), one of the earliest Gieek 
poets, of whose personal history ue possess 
little authentic information He is frequently 
mentioned along unth Homer , ns Homer repre 
seuts the Ionic school of poetry in Asia Minor, 
so Hesiod represents the Boeotian school of 
poetry , which spre id over Pliocis and Euboea 
The onlv points of resemblance betiveen the 
two schools consist in their Epic form and their 
dialect In other lespects they entirely differ 
The Homeric school takes for its subjects the 
restless actintv of the heroic age, while the 
Hesiodic turns its attention to the qmet pur- 
suits of ordmarv bfe, to the ^ongin of the 
world, the gods and heroes Hesiod hied 
about a century later than Homer, and is 
placed about b c 735 He must at any rate be 
distinctly earlier than the poets who ivrote in 
the middle of the seventh century b c "We 
leam from Ins own poem on TTorAs and Days, 
that he was born in the nUage of Ascra m 
Boeotia, whither his father had emigrated from 
the Aeolian Cyme m Asia Mmor After the 
death of his fatlier, he was mvolved m a dispute 
with his brother Perses about his small patn 
mony, which was decided in favour of Ins 
brother, who had bribed the judges He then 
emigrated to Orchomenos, where he spent the 
remamder of his life Tins is all that can be 
said with certamty about the life of Hesiod 
Tradition speaks of his being mnidered at Oenoe 
in Xiocns, and buried at Naupactus, from which 
place his bones were afterwards moied to 
Orchomenos Many of the stones related about 
him refer to his school of poetry , and not to the 
poet personaUv In this hght we may regard 
the tradition, that Hesiod had a poetical contest 
ivith Homer, which is said to have taken place 
at Chalcis durmg the funeral solenuuties of 
king Ampliidamns, or, according to others, at 
Auhs or Delos The story of this contest gave 
rise to a composition still evtant under the title 
of ’Ayiiy 'OfiTjpov koI HcriSSov, the work of a 
grimmanan who lived towards the end of the first 
century of our era, in which the two poets are re 
presented as engaged in tlie contest, and answ er 
mg one another — The foUomng are the works 
of Hesiod 1 ‘'Epyaor ‘‘Epya koI Opera et 

Dies, WorJiS and Days It is written in the most 
homely style, wath scarcely any poetical imagery 
or ornament, and must be looked upon as the most 
ancient specimen of didactic poetry It follows 
the precept winch he declares himself to haAe 
recen ed from the Muses, ‘ to sjieak true thmgs ’ 
{Tit 20) It IS a realistic picture of the daily 
life and work m Boeotia, a picture, generally iii 
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gloomy colours, of the monotony of toil which 
the earth demands for its tillage, and the diffi- 
culty of getting justice m the world Tlie 
tendency to make rmght right be illustrates by 
the eaihest fable m Greek hterature, that of 
the Hawk and the Nightingale The poet 
exhorts his brother to make gam by hard work 
mstead of unjust dealmg, and accordmgly 
gives lum rules for husbaiidry, its tunes and 
seasons, for navigation, ind for domestic 
economy Three episodes ire included in it 
VIZ (1) the fable of Prometheus and Pan 
dora (47-105) , (2) on the ages of the world, 
which are designated by the names of metals 
(109-201) , and (3) a description of wmter 
(504-55S) 2 Oeoyovia, a Theogony, gii es an 

account of the ongm of the w oild and the birth 
of the gods, explaining the whole order of natme 
in a senes of genealogies, for every part of 
physical as well as moiul nature there ajipears 
jiersonified in the character of a distinct being 
The whole concludes ivith an account of some 
of the most illustnous heroes Though he giies 
irfany details not found m Homer, and often dif- 
feientviews, he is probably in most cases follow- 
ing legends and myths much older than Homer, 
and denied fiom ancient hynms and popular 
stones [Howehus ] 3 ’HoTai or goTat peydAai, 
also called KaroAcyoi yvvaiKcii’, Catalogue of 
TFomen This work is lost It contam"ed 
accounts of the women who had been beloi pd 
by the gods, and had thus become the mothers 
t>f the heroes m the lanous parts of Greece, 
from whom the mlmg families denved their 
origin, but fifty six Imes of it havebeen jirefixed 
to the ’Acrrls 'EpaK\eovs, Shield of Hercules, 
winch contains a descnption of the shield of 
Heracles, and is an imitation of the Homenc 
descnption of tlie shield of Achdles It is not 
Hesiod’s work, an^ belongs to a later period — 
Editions of HesiOd by Paley, 1861, Kochlv, 
Lips lSJO , Plach^jBerl 1873, Lange, Lips 1890 
Hesione ( HaidvTj), daughter of Laomedon, 
kmg of Troy, was chamed by her father to a 
lock, in Older to be devoured by a sea-monster, 
that he might thus apjiense the anger of Ajiollo 
and Poseidon Heracles promised to save her, 
if Laomedon would give lum the horses which 
he had received from Zeus us a comjTensation 
for Ganymedes Heracles killed the monster, 
but Laomedon refused to keep his promise 
Thereupon Hencles took Troy, killed Lao 
medon, and gave Hesione to his fnend and 
compamon Telamon, by w horn she became the 
mother of Tencer Her brother, Priam, sent 
Antenor to claim her back, and the refusal on 
the part of the Greeks is mentioned as one of 
the causes of the Trojan w ar (J7 v 649 , 
Diod iv_ 42 , Apollod in 12, 7 , Hyg Bab 80 ) 
Hesperia (‘EirT-epfa), the "Western land (from 
60 — epof, vesper), the name given by the (rreek 
poets to Italy, because it lay W of Greece In 
mutation of them, the Eoman poets gave the 
name of Hespena to Spam, which they called 
ultiniaHcspena (Hot Od i 36 , 4 )todistmgnish 
it from Italy, winch thev occasionally called 
Hesperia Magna (Verg Aen i 569) 

Hesjperldes ('EarepiSes), the celebrated guar- 
dians of the golden apples which Ge (Earth) 
gave to Hera at her inamige with Zeus 
(Pheiec ap Schol ad Ap Eh iv 1396 , Athen 
p 83 , Hyg Astr ii 3) Their parentage is 
differently related Thev are called the daugh 
ters either of Night or Erebus (Hes Th 215), 
or of Plioicvs and Ceto, or of Atlas and Hes 
pens (whence their names Atlantides or Hes- 
perides, Diod i 27), or of Zeus and Thunis 
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art of buiiamg houses In this respect she 
often appears together mth Hermes, ivho as 
likewise a dcus pcnctralis Being the goddess 
of the sacred lire of the altar, Hestia had a 
share ui the saciifices offeied to all the gods 
Hence, when sacrifices were offered, she was 
inioked first, and the first part of the sacrifice 
was presented to her {Hymn 32, 5 , Puid 
Ncm M 5, Aristoph Ycsp 842, and Schol , 
Plat Cratyl p 401, Paus i 14,5) The hearth 
itself was tho sacred asjlum wheie suppliants 
implored the piotectionotthe inhabitants of the 
house (Time i 130) The idea of tins sanctity is 

derived m all probabihtj from tho care with 
which all prmiitive nations found it necessary 
I to preserve the fire of tho community Just as 
m an uncivilised tribe the fire was studiously 
kept up m the cluef's dwelling, so the state 
hearth with its perpetual fire was maintained, 
no longer, indeed, as a necessitj , but as a tra- 
ditional rchgious duty, in the prytaneiim of 
most, piobably of all, Greek states where the 
goddess had liei especial sanctuary {6d\a/xos), 
under the name of Pi yianlhs (npuraviTis), w itli 
a statue and the sacred hearth There, ns at a 
private health, Hestia pro 
tected the suppliants When 
I a colonj w as sent out, tho 
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(Pherec I c ) Some tiaditions mentioned three 
Hespendes, \iz Aegle, Aretlmsa, and Hes 
vena, others four, Acp/e, Crytheia, HesUa, 
and Arefh-tisa, and others again seven Ihe 
poets describe them as possessing the power of 
sweet song (Eur Hipy 743) lii the earhest 
letrends, these nymphs are described as 
on the nvei Oceaiius, in the extreme west, 
but the later attempts to fix the geographical 
position of their gardens led poets and geo 
maphers to ihffeient parts of Libya, as t ic 
neis'libourhood of Cjuene, Mount Atlas, oi the 
islands on the W coast of Libya (Hes Th 334, 

518, Eur JHpp 742 , Phn m 201, Mel in 10) 

ApoUodorus is alone in placing them among the 
Hj-perboreans (ii 5,11) Tliej w ore assisted in 
watching tho golden apples by the dragon 
Ladon It was one of the labours of Heracles 
to obtain possession of these aiiples (See 
p 399 ) Tiie golden apples, which seem to 
have been connected with the rays of the sun 
and to have betokened lo\e and fruitfulness, 
appear, not onh in the stones of the marriage of 
Hem, but also in the marnago of Pelcus and in 
the race of Ataliinta (Verg Lcl vi Gl) 

Hesperldum Insulae [Hesperium ] 

Hespens [Berenice, No 5] ^ 

Hesperlum ('Etrirepiop, 'Eo-tIpou ittpas _C 
Ferdc or G Jforo), a headland on -the W coast emigrants took the firo 
of Afnca, was one of tho furthest points to which was to burn on tho 
which the knowledge of the ancients extended | hearth of their new homo 
along that coast Near it was a bay called i from that of tho mother 
Smiis Hesponiis , and a day’s journey fiomita,town H ever tho fire of 
group of islands called Hespendum Insulae, j her hearth became extmet, 
ivrongly identified bv some with the Fortunatae ' 

Insulae they are either the Gtyic islands, 
or, more probably , the Btssagos, a.1 the mouth 
of the Iho Grande 

Hesperus ("EoTepos), tho evening stai, le 
called by Hesiod (TJt 831, 987) a son of As 
traens and Eos Ho was also regarded as the 
same as the moi-niiig star, wfhcnce both Homer 
and Hesiod call him the bringer of light (eoxr- 
(p6pos II xsii 818, will 22G) A later 
account makes him a son of Atlas, who was 
fond of astronomy , and who disappeared, after 
ascending Mount Atlas to obsene the stars 
(Diod in CO, i\ 27 , Tzotz ad Lyc 879 ) Hes 
poms and Phosphorus among the Greeks, and 
Hespeins and Lucifer among the Eonians, were 
from an early xiciiod lecognised ns uaiiics for 
the samo star (Hyg Fah G5, Asfrii 42, Cic 
N B II 20, Phn 11 SO) In art they appear 
as beautiful y ouths w itli torches ' 

Hestia {'Etrrla, Ion 'Io-tItj), called Vesta by 
the Romans, tho goddess of tho hearth, or 
rather of the file burning on the hearth, was a 
daughter of Cronus and Rhea, and, aecordmg to 
common tradition, was the first bom of Rhea, 
and consequently the first of tho children 
swallowed by Cronus She was a maiden 
divinity, and when Apollo and Poseidon sued 
for her hand, she swoio by tho head of Zeus 
to remain a virgin for ever (Hes T/i 454, 

Pind Ncm i\ 1, Hr/nm in Yen 4,22, Diod 
V G8 ) It IB not probable that Homer regarded 
her ns n personal deity in tho Odyssey oaths 
are taken by the lo-rfij (\iv 159, xvii 15G, xx 
woids imply lather that she had 
no individual personality apart from the sacred 
nro In post-Homeric religion she is regarded 



it was not allowed to bo 
lighted again with ordinary 
fire, but, as m the pnniitive 
times, either by fire pro 
duced by fiiction, or by 
burning glasses diawing 
firo from tho sun [Ficf 
of Anil g art Frytanenni'] 

Tho mystical speculations 
of latei times took their 
origin from the simple ideas 
of the ancients, and ns 
Burned a sacred hearth not 
only in tho contre of tho 
earth, but even in that of the Giusilnlanl Hestia 
univorso, and confounded 
Hestia 111 vanous w ays with ' 

othei divinities, such ns Cybelo, Gaea, Demeter, 
Persephone, and Artemis Pausanias mentions 
a temple of Hestia at Henniono (ii 35, 1) , but 
m general no separate temple was erected, 
since every prytaneum was a sanctuary of the 
goddess, and a portion of the saciifices, to what- 
evei divinity they were offered, belonged to her 
The worship of tlie Roman Vesta is spoken of 
under Vesta No description leinains of the 
statuo of Hestia in the Athenian Prytaneum 
(Paus I 18, 3) , nor of that which Tibeiius 
transfenod from Paros to Rome (Dio Cass Iv 
9) Tho famous ‘ Giustiniani Hestia ’ in the 
Torlonia Museum is generally taken to repre 
sent Hestia, but there are no certain indica 
tions, and it might stand foi other goddesse"^, 
such as Hera or Dcmeter Tho left hand origi- 
nillly held a sceptic, or, perhaps, if it is Hestia, 
a toich 


i -^'==>-111 was uio gouaess ot domes HesycMus ('Ho-uyioiI 

as aucii^ho^^ftf heheveftoX® grammanan, imder whoso name a large Greek 

part of over^ house and to W .nUn f bas come down to us Respecting 

ry House, and to have invented the his personal lustory nothmg is known, but he 
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probably lived about aO) 880 The woik ib 
based, as the iviiter himself tells us, upon the 
leMCon of Diogenianus Hesycluus was pro 
bably a pagan the Christian flosses and the 
references to Christian writers in the woilc are 
interpolations by a later hand The w ork is one 
of great impoitance, not only on account of its 
explaining the words of the Greek language, 
but also from its containing much hterar} and 
archaeological information, derived from earlier 
grammarians and commentators, whose works 
are lost The arrangement of the work, howe% er, 
IS very defective Editions by Alberti, com 
pleted after Alberti’s death by Euhnken, Lugd 
Bat 1746-1700, 2 vols fol , and by Maur 
Sclunidt, Jen 1808 — 2 Of Miletus, surnomed 
IHustins, from some oflico which he held, lived 
about AD C40, and wrote an OnomasUcon, 
published by Orelli, Lips 1820 
Hetnculum, a town of the Bruttii 
Hiarbas [Hrcvips al ] 

Hibemia, also called lorne, Ivema or Ju- 
vema(’l6pi/7), 'lipy]s y^<ros,’louepvla), the island 
of Ireland, appears to hav e denv ed its name 
Irom the niliabitants of its S coast, called Jn 
verm (’lovepvoi) by Ptolemy, but its original 
name was probably Bcrgion or Vergion It 
was mentioned by Pytheas (Strab p 02) and by 
Aiietotle (dc Miind 3) and is frequently spoken 
of by subsequent writers (Diod v 32, Strab 
pp 72, 116, 201, Caes JB ff v 13, Tac Agr 
24 , Plin IV 102 , Avien Or Mar 109) , but 
the Romans never made any attempt to conquer 
the island, though they obtained some know ledge 
of it from the commercial intercourse which was 
earned on between it and Bntam Ptolemy, 
w ho must hav e derived Ins information from the 
statements of the British merchants who visited 
its coasts, giv es a list of its promontories, nvers, 
tribes and tovras among them are Eblana and 
Nagnatae, which may survive in Duhlin and 
Connaught 

Hicesia [Aeoliae Insulae ] 
Hicetas('lA6Tayor 'iKCTTjr) 1 A S 3 Tracusan, 
contemporaij with the younger Dionysius and 
Timoleon He was at first a friend of Dion, 
after whose death (n c 363) his wnfe Arete, and 
his sister Aiistomache placed themselves under 
the care of Hiceftas , but he w as persuaded not- 
withstandmg to consent to their destruction 
A few years later he became tyrant of Leontmi 
Ho corned on war against the younger Diony 
sius, whom he defeated, and had made himself 
master of the whole city, except the island 
citadel, when Timoleon landed m Sicily, 344 
Hicetas then opposed Timoleon and called in 
the aid of the Carthaginians, but he was de 
feated and put to death by Timoleon, 339 or 
388 (Plut Dion 68, Timol 1-83, Diod xvi 
06-82 ) — 2 Tyrant of Syracuse, during the 
inteival between the reign of Agathocles and 
that of Pyrrhus He defeated Phintias, tyrant 
of Agrigentum, and was himself defeated by 
the Carthaginians After a reign of nine years 
(288-279), he w as expelled from Syracuse (Diod 
xxii 2)-^ Of Syracuse, one of the earlier 
Pythagoreans (Cic Acad ii 89) 

Hiempsal 1 Son of Micipsa, kmg of Nu 
midia, and giandson of Mnsimssa, was murdered 
bj Jugurtha, soon after tlie death of Mioipsa, 
B c 118 (Sail Jug 6) — 2 King of Numidia, 
grandson or great-grandson of Masmissa, and 
father of Juba, received the sovereignty of part 
of Numidia after the Ju^urtlnne war He was 
expelled from his longdom by Cn Doinitius 
AhenobarbuS, the leader of the Marian pkrty in 
Africa, who gave the throne to his supporter 
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Hiarbas, but was restored by Pompey m 81, 
when Hiarbas was put to death Hiempsal 
w rote some works m the Punic language, citedby 
Sallust (Plut Mar 40, Pomp 12, Sail Jug 17) 
Hiera 1 [Aeoliae ] — 2 [Aegates] 
Hierapolis ('lepdiroAir) 1 A city of Great 
Phrjgia, near the Maeandei, celebrated for its 
hot springs and its Plutonium (Strab p 029) — 
2 Formerly Bambyce (Bap^So/fij Bamhuch,or 
Mcinbij), a city in the NE of Syria, one of the 
chief seats of the worship of Astarte (Lucian, 
de Dea Sgr 1 ) 

Hlerapytna (‘lepdirvTva Gerajieiin), an 
ancient town on the SE coast of Crete, tra- 
ditionally founded by the Corj bantes It stood 
at the narrowest pait of the island due S of 
Miiioa (Strab pp 410, 472, 475, 479 ) 
Hlerocles ('lepoifXljj) 1 A Gieek rhetorician 
of Alabanda in Cana, lived about b c 100, and 
was distingmshed, hke his brother Menecles, by 
the Asiatic style of oiatory (Cic de 0> ii 28 , 
Strab p 001) — 2 Gov emoi of Bithynio, and 
afterw ards of Alexandiia, is said to have been 
one of the chief instigatois of the persecution 
of the Christians under Diocletian A Neo 
Platonist, who lived at Alexandiia about the 
middle of the fifth centurj He wTote, besides 
other works which hav e peiislied, a commentary 
on the golden v erses of Pythagoras, in winch 
he endeavours to giv e an intelligible account 
of the pluloBophy of Pidihagoras Edited by 
Needham, Cambridge, 1709 , and by Wanen, 
London, 1742 Tlie extant work entitled 
'Aarfia, a collection of ludicious tales, is eno 
neously ascribed to Hieiocles the Neo Plato- 
nist The work is of no merit — i A Greek 
grammarian, the authoi of an extant woik, en 
titled SvyeKSitpos (that is. The Travelling Com 
panion), intended as a handboo]>. for tiavellers 
through the provinces of the Eastern empiie 
It was perhaps written at the beginning of the 
sixth century of our era. It contams a list of 
sixty four eparchiae or provinces of the Eastern 
empire, and of 986 different towns, wntli biief 
descnptions Edited by Wesseling, in Vctcrum 
Bomanoi uni Itincraria, Amsterdam, 1785, and 
by Parthey, Berl 1800 
Hlero (' l 4 puv ) 1 'Tyrant of Syracuse (b c 
478-407), was son of Dmomenes and biothei of 
Gelo, whom he succeeded in the sovereignty 
Li the early part of his reign he became involved 
in a war with Theron of Agiigentum, who had 
espoused the cause of his brother Polyzelus, 
with whom he had quan elled But Hiero after 
wards concluded a peace with Theron, and be 
came reconciled to his brother Polyzelus After 
the death of Tlieron, in 472, he earned on wai 
against Ins son Tlirasydaeus,whom he defeated 
in a great battle, and expelled from Agrigentum 
(Diod XI 88—49 ) But bj far the most un 
portant event of Jus reign was the great victory 
which he obtained over the Etruscan fleet near 
Cumae (474), and winch appears to have effectu 
ally brolcen the naval power of that nation 
(Pind Bgth i 137 , Diod xi 51) A bronze 
helmet from the spoils w as dedicated at Olympia 
with an inscription commemorating the victorj 
(GIG 29) It IB now in the British Museum 
Hiero died at Catana in the twelfth j ear of his 
reign, 407 His government was much more 
despotic than that of his brother Gelo He 
maintained a large guard of mercenarj troops, 
and employed numerous spies and informers 
He was, however, a liberal and enhghtened 
patron of men of letters , and his court became 
the resort of the most distiiignislied poets and 
philosophers of the day Aeschylus, Pindar, 
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nnd Bncchjlidcs took up their nbodo with lum. 
and we find him nhsocmting in fnondlj inter 
course with Xenophanes, Epichamius, and Si- 
monides (Pans 1 3> Athen pp - ' ’ 

Ael V JS n IG ) Hib mtiniacj with tlie Jattor 
uas particiilarl} celebrated, and has been made 
bv Xenophon the cubject of an iniagiiiarj dia- 
logue, entitled 'lepau IIis loi 0 of magiiincenco 
was cRpeciallv displajcd m the great contesU 
cf tlio Groemn j^iune*?, \JclontR nt 

Ohmpia and Delphi haac keen imnmr^ iBcd 
ba Pindar —2 King of SvracuBO (n c 2(0-il(.), 
aias the son of Hierocka, a noble baraciisan, 
de-ccndid from the griat Gelo, but his mother 
aias a female BCnant M lien P 3 rrhuh left 
Simla (27f*), Hiero, arlio had dislingiiishcd him 
self in the wars of that monarch, was de 
dared general ba the Sjmensan arma He 
hlreiigthciied Ins power ba marrjing the 
daughter of Leptmts, at that time the most 
inllnential citren at SaTacvisc , and after liK 
dchatof the Maraertmes, he was saliitid ha hm 
felloir cilirenh with the title ot king 270 It 
was tlie great objict of Hiero to expel the Ma 
mertnies from Sicilv, and nccordinglj when the 
Koinans in 201 , interposed in faaour of that 
people, Hiero eonehidt d an alliance with the 
(.arthaginuins, and in eonjinietion avith them, 
earned on war against the Romans But 
haaiiig been dtfeaU'd llie Romiuis, he con 
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Asia, and after llio death of that monarcli 
(n c 6215) sera td aindcr hiB countrjTnnn Eu- 
menea In the last battle between Enmcni a 
and Anligonus (810) Ilioronjmus fell into the 
hands of Antigonns, to aahoso sera ice lie hence 
forth attached himself (Diod xix 44) After 
the death of Antigonus (801), Hioronjmua 
continued to follow the fortunes of his son 
Demetrius, and aa as appointed ba him goa emor 
of Boeotm, after his lirsl conquest of Thebes, 
21>2 (Pint Dniietr 80) He continued un- 
slialccn in his nUachmont to Demetrius and to 
his son, Anligoiius Gonalus, after him Ho 
Bumacd Parrlius, and died at the ago of 104 
Hicronamus a\ roto a liihtorv of the events from 
the dentil of Alc'candor to timt ot Parrlius, if not 
Inter This aiork has not come doian to us, but 
it iB frequentla cited b> later wntom as one of 
liio chief authonlics for the historj of Alex 
niider 8 successors AVo are told bj Pausainas 
that HicroiiMnuB displaacd partialita to Anti 
gonus and Deiiictnns, and in consequence 
treated PaTrhns and Lasimnchns avith great 
ininstice (Pans i 18 ) — 2 King of Syraciisi , 

succeeded his grandfather Hiero II , n c 21(i, 
I at fifteen a ears of age He aaiispcrsuadcdlij the 
Carthaginian partv to renounco the alliance 
aaith the Ronmiis, aahich his grandfalhcr had 
inaintamidforsomanv jears Ilowas nssnssi- 
imted alU r a short reign of oiilj Ihirteeii months 



Ccin of lllrro II glnr of fijmcuir li r S'O-'.irw 
ot , 1 ca4 ot lllrro dlndMiKsl <ft qundrls» wllli 
I ajiaroa inw o: 


Coin of llli-ronj-mu* hlni" of Sj raeuno n c Sir 
Oil l)f»d cf Jlloronvmn* dlsrtemiHl r*r tliunilirbolt, 
Ttltli iiajiMos iiusanua 



eluded a jacacc lailh them in the following aiar 
(21 5(, in airtiie of avhich h< ohUuu d possi ssion 
of the whole ‘•E of Simla, and Iho L side of 
the island ns fur ns Tanromenniiii (Pol i b-lfi 
Zonar am !(, Oros la 7) 1 rnin tins I line 

tiHhi“d(ath a period ol ahout half a c< niurv, 
Hiero conliiiucel the fnend and alia of the j 
Itomuns, a jiolica of avhieli his subjects is; 
avtll Its liimsclf reaped the In'iicfils m tlu eii ! 
joj ment of a slate of uriintemipted tninquillita 
and prosporita (Pol i is, r.ll Parn llie lieaaa 
Ifi'-srs avhich tlio Romans snstaintd in the first 
three aenis ot the second Punic war did not 
shake his Cdohlj , and after tlieir great defeats, 
hi sent them large supplies of corn and nuxaharj 
troops (Lia \xi in, XMi 87,xxm 21) Hediid 
in 23 Cut the age of ninctj two (Lucian, jlfucroi; 
10, ct Pol am fi, Lia xxia i) His goaern 
ment was niild and equitable His careful ad 
niiniBtr vtion of finances is nltesled ha the laws 
regulating the tithea of corn ami other ngri 
eultural produce, which, under the namn of 
Aegci JJaroiiicfle.wcro retained hj the Romans 
avhen thea reduced Sieilj to a proamei (Cic 
Icrr 11,15,111 8,51) He adorned the cilj ot 
baraense with manj puhho works Hin power 
and magnificence aa ere colehralod ha Theocritus 

m hiH icth Ida 11 Hiero had onlj ono son, 
tJtlo, avho died shorlla before Ins father He 
avns succeeded ba his grandson, Hicronamun 

( lepi^i'aMav) 1 Of Cardm, 
probablj accompanied Alexander the Great to 


(Pol an 2-7, Lia xxia 4) — 3 Of Rhodes, 
aaas a elisciple of \nslotle, and npjMMirti to baao 
In cel doaan (o tin tiiiu of Ptohina Philadcl- 
jihus He held the highest good to consist m 
freedom from pain and trouble, and denied 
that ph at lire avas to bo sought for its ow n sake 
(Cio Or 5(5, ino, ^Icad ii 42, 12'), Tin ii 
(>, injDiog Lairt la 41, 15)-^ Cominonlj 
known as Saint Jerome, one of the most cole 
hrated of tlio Christian Pathers, aaas bom at 
blndon, a town njinn the confines of Dalmatia 
and Pannoniii, about A I) 340 For an account 
of hm lifo and aaritingB sco Dicf of Christian 
Btonrnpht/ 

EElCroBSljniin priii s Mi,ai ] 

HilwrluB I Bishop of Poitiers, a n 850 
—2 Bishoji of Arles, a i> 420 [Seo Diet of 
Christian Biography ] 

Hunera {'Ipfpa) 1 (Ftuvir Snho), ono of 
Iho pnnoinal naers in tho S of Simla, at ono 
time the bonndarj belwitm Iho lemtorios ot 
tho Carllmgimans and baTacusuns, rcceiacs 
near Enna tho aaater of a Balt spring, nnel 
heiico luiH salt aanter as far ns its mouth (Diod 
XIX 109, Pol aui 4) — 2 A Bniallor nacr in 
tho N ot bicilj, flows into tho sea botaaeen tho 
towns ot llimera and Tliormao (Pind JPi/th i 
153, Plin HI 00) — 3 A colobrated Greek city 
on the N coast of Sicilj, W ot the month 
ot tho rvaer Hiniora [No 2], aaas founded by 
tho Chalcidians of Jianclo, ii c 048, and aftor- 
aaards roceiacd Dorian Bottlers, bo that tho 
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inhabitants spoke a mixed dialect, partly Ionic ' 
(Chalcidion) and partly Doric (Thnc vi G , 
Strab p 272, Diod xiii 02) About 500 
Himera, being threatened by its powerful 
neighbours, placed itself under the protection 
of Phalans, tyrant of Agngentum, in whose 
power it appears to liave remained till his 
death At a later time (500) we find Himera 
goi emed by a tyrant, Tenllus, who was expelled 
by Theron of Agngentum Tenllus thereupon 
applied for assistance to the Carthagmians, 
who, anxious to extend their influence in Sicdy, 
sent a powerful army into Sicily under the 
command of Hamilcar The Carthaginians 
were defeated with great slaughter at Himera 
by the united forces of Theron and Gelo of 
Syracuse on the same day as the battle of 
Salamis was fought, 480 (Pind Pyth i 152, 
Hdt vii IGO, Diod xi 20) Himera was now 
governed bj Tlirasydaeus, the son of Theron, 
in the name of his father , but the inhabitants 
haling attempted to revolt, Theron put to 
death or drove into exile a considerable part of 
the population, and lepeopled the city with 
settlers from all quarters, but especially of 
Dorian origin (Diod xi 48) After the death 
of Theron (472), Himera recovered its mdepen 
dence, and for the next sixty years was one of 
the most flourishing cities in Sicily It assisted 
Syracuse agamst the Athenians in 415 (Thuc j 


Coin ot Himera (about 4 jO B c 1 
Oht Nymph Himera sacrificing at altar above her a 
grain ot corn behind her Silenus bathing at a loan 
tain rcr IMEFAlON chariot Tvith cro^Tilng tho 
charioteer 

vT 62) In 409 it was taken by Hannibal, the 
son of Gisgo, who, to revenge the gieat defeat 
winch the Carthaginians had suffered before 
this town, levelled it to the giound and de 
stroyed almost all the inhabitants (Diod xiu 
59, Xen JSell i 1, 37) Himera was never 
rebuilt , but on the opposite bank of the riv er 
Hmiera, the Carthaginians founded a new 
town, which, from a warm medicinal sprmg m 
its neighbourhood, was called Thermae (Oep/uai 
Oepjufrijs, Tliermitanus Terimin) Here the 
remains ot the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Himera w ere allowed to settle The Romans, 
who highly prized the warm spnngs of 
Tliermae, permitted the town to retain its owm 
constitution , and Augustus made it a colony 
(Cic Yerr n 87,40,75) — The poet Stesichoms 
was bom at the ancient Himera, and the 
tyrant Agathocles at Tliermae 

Himerfns (‘lyepios), a Greek sophist, was 
bom at Pmsa in Bithynia, and studied at 
Athens He was subsequently professor of 
rhetoric at Athens, w here he gav e instruction to 
Julian, afterwards emperor, and the Clinstian 
writers, Basil and Gregory Nazianzon In 3G2 
tho emperor Julian mvited him to lus court at 
Antioch, and made him his secretary Ho 
returned to Athens in 3G8, and there passed 
the remainder of his life There were extant 
in the time of Photius seventy-one orations 
by Himonus , but ot these only twenty four 
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' have come down to us complete Edited by 
Wemsdorf, Gottingen, 1790, and by Dubner 
1849 

Himilco (T/ilA/foip) 1 A Carthaginian, who 
conducted a voyage of discovery from (lades 
towards the N , along tho W shores of Europe, 
at the same time that Hanno undertook his 
voyage to the S along the coast ot Afnca 
[Hanno, No 10 ] Himilco represented that his 
further progress was prevented by the stagnant 
nature ot the sea, loaded with sea vveed, and by 
the absence of wind Bhs voyage is said to 
have lasted four months, but it is impossible to 
judge how far it was extended Perhaps it was 
intentionally wrapt in obscurity by the com 
mercial jealousy of the Carthaginians (Plin ii 
1C9 , Avien Or Mar 117, 883, 412 ) — 2 Son of 
Hanno, commanded, together with Hannibal, 
son of Gisco [Hannibal, No 1], a Carthag 
man army m Sicilj , and laid siege to Agngtn 
turn, B c 40G Hannibal died before Agrigen 
turn of a pestilence wluch broke out m the 
camp , and Himilco, now left sole general, 
succeeded in taking the place, after a siege of 
nearly eight months (Diod xiii 80-114 ) At a 
later period he earned on war against Dionj 
Eius of Syracuse In 395 he defeated Dionysius, 
and laid siege to Sjrracuse , but, while pressing 
the siege of the city, a pestilence earned off a 
great number of his men In this weakened 
condition, Himilco was attacked and defeated 
by Dionysius, and was obliged to purchase Ins 
safety by an ignommious capitulation Such 
was lus gnef and disappomtment at this temii 
nation to the campaign, that, on lus return to 
Carthage, he put an end to his life by voluntary 
abstinence (Diod xiv 41-76 , Just xix 2 ) — 3 
The Carthagnian commander at Liljbaenm, 
which he defended with slnll and bmverv 
when it w as attacked by the Romans, 250 (Pol 
I 41-53) — 4 Commander of the Carthaginian 
forces in Sicily during a pait of the second Punic 
war, 214-212 (Liv Nxiv 27-39) — 5 Sumamed 
Fhamaeas, commander of the Carthagman 
cavalry m the third Punic w ar He deserted to 
the Romans, by whom he was liberally re* 
w arded (Appian, Pan 97-109 ) 

Hippana (ra "iTn-ava), a town in the N of 
Sicily near Panonnus (Pol i 24) 

Hipparcliia {'iTnrapxta), wife of Crates the 
Cynic [Por details, see Crates, No 3] 

Hipparchus ( 'iTnrapxor) 1 Son of Pisis 

tratuB [PisiSTKATiDAE }— 2 A celebrated 

Greek astionomer, was a native of Nicaea in 
Bithynia, and flourished B c 162-145 He 
resided both at Rhodes and Alexandria Ho 
was the true father of astronomy, but onr 
knowledge of lus greatness is derived from 
Ptolemy He was the first who demonstrated 
the means of solvmg aU tiiangles, rectilinear 
and sphencal He constructed a tabic of 
chords, of which He made tlie same sort of 
use ns wo make of oui sines He made more 
observations than lus predecessors, and under 
stood them better He invented tho plain 
sphere, or the mode of representing the EtnrrJ 
heavens upon a plane, and of produemg tho 
solution of problems of spherical nstronomj 
He IB also the father ot true geography, by his 
happy idea of marking tho position of spots on 
the earth, as was done with the stars, by circles 
drawn from the pole perpendicularly to tho 
equator that is, by latitudes and longtudes 
The catalogue which Hipparchus constructed 
ot the stars is preserved in tho Almagest of 
Ptolemy Hipparchus wrote numerous w orks, 
which are all lost with the exception of his 
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hippabinus 

commentary on the Fhaenomena of Aratns Ed 

bv Petavius, Pans, 1G30 , , « 

^HipparinuB (‘linrapTios) E A Syracusan, 
fatherof Dion and ^istomache, 
cider Dionysius, who o? 2 

Anstomache (Ar Pol x G, Plut Dion 3) -3 
Son of Dion, and grandson of the precedmg, 
thren himself from the roof ^ 
killed on the spot, when Ins father attempted, 
by restraint, to cure bun of the dissolute habits 
which he had acquired wlul^e under the power 
of Dionysius (Plut Dion, 55 , Aol Y H in 4) 
—3 Son of the elder Dionysius by Anstomache, 
daughter of No 1, succeeded Cmlippus m the 
tyranny of Syracuse, n c 852 ^was assassi- 
•' . ■■ n ■, aar-a (Diod SVl 8G ) 
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Hippasus ('’iTnrao-or), of Metapontum or Cro 
ton, in Italy, one of the elder Pythagoreans, 
held the element of fire to be the cause of all 
thmgs In consequence of his malnng known 
the sphere, consisting of tnelve pentagons, re 
gardcd by the Pythagoreans as a secret, he is 
said to have penshed in the sea as an impious 
man (Diog Laert vin 84, Iambi Fyih 18,23) 
Hipplas ('Imrlas) 1 Son of Pisistratus 
[PisisTB ^TID VE ]— 2 The Sophist, was a nativ e 
of Elis, and the contemporary of Socrates His 
fellon citizens av ailed themselves of his abihties 
m pohtical matters, and sent him on a diploma- 
tic mission to Sparta He tra^elled tlirougli 
Greece for the purpose of aoqmnng wealth and 
celebrity, by teaclung and public speaking Hia 
character as a sophist, his vanity and boastful 
arrogance, are described in the two dialogues 
of Plato, Hipptas major and Htpptas minor 
Hippo flinriii'), in Africa 1 H Eeglus 
(I 0a(ri\tM5s nr Bonah, Eu), a city on the 
coast of Nnmidia, W of the mouth of the Ru- 
bncatus (Strab p 832, Sail Dig 19), cele 
brated as the bishopric of St Augustme — 2 
E Diarrhirtus or Zantns ('I Sidppwos 
Bizerta), a citj on the N coast of the Cartha- 
gmian territory ^ZeugitanajjW of Utica, at the 
month of the Smus Hipponensis (PIm v 23) 
— 3 A town of the Carpetani in Hispania Tar 
raconensis, S of Toletum 
Hippocentann [Centauhi] 

Hippocoon {'IttkokSuv), son of Oebolns and 
Batea After his father's death, he expelled lus 
brother, Tyndareus, in order to secure the kmg- 
dom, but Heracles led Tyndareus back, and 
sleiv Hippocoon and his sons (Apollod iii 10, 4 , 
Pans 111 1, 4) Ond {Met viii 314) mentions 
the sons among the Calydoman hunters 
Hippocrates ('iTnrogpdnjr) 1 Father of Pi 
sistratus, the tyrant of Athens (Hdt i 69, v 05) 
— 2 An Athenian, son of Megacles, was brother 
of Clisthenes, the legislator, and grandfather, 
tljiough Ins daughter, Aganste, of the illustrious 
Pencles (Hdt n 131)-^ An Athenian, son ol 
■iranthippns and brother of Pencles He had 
1 their father, arc 

alluded to by Aristophanes as men of a moan 
wjpacity and devoid of education (Ar Nub 1001 
Iherm 278 ) — i An Athenian, son of Axiphron 
commanded the Athenians, n c 424, when lit 
was defeated and slam by the Boeotians at tlu 
'' 89-101 , Diod xii 
09) 0 A Lacedaemonian, served under Mm 
uoniB on the Asiatic coast in 410, and after the 
Mteat of Mmdarus at Cyzicns, became com 
under of the fleet He was the author of the 
well ^own lacomc despatch, » Our ships (ri 
Ka\a) ore lost , Mmdarus is gone , the men are 
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hnn<T 7 , what to do we know not ” (Xen Hell 
1 1,"23)— 6 A Sicilian, succeeded his brother 
Oleander as tyrant of Gela, 498 His reign 
was prosperous , and he extended his power 
ov er several other cities of Sicily He died in 
491, while besieging Hybla (Hdt vni 154) —7 
A Sicilian, broUier of Epicydeb — 8 The most 
celebrated physician of antiquity He was bom 
in the island of Cos about B c 460 He belonged 
to the family of the Asclepiadae, and was the 
son of Heraohdes, who was also a physician 
His mother’s name was Phuenarete, who was 
said to bo descended from Heracles He was 
mstmeted m medical science by his father and 
by Herodicus, and he is said to have been also 
a pupil of Gorgias ol Leontmi He wrote, 
taught, and practised lus profession at home , 
travelled m different parts of the continent of 
i Greece , and died at Lanssa in Thessaly, about 
357, at the age of 104 He had two sons, Thes 
sains and Dracon, and a son m-law, Polybus, 
all of whom followed the same profession, and 
who are supposed to have been the authors of 
some of the works in the Hippocratic collection 
These are the only certain facts which we know 
respecting the life of Hippocrates , but to these 
later writers have added a large collection of 
stones, many of which are clearly fabulous 
Tims he is said to have stopped the plague at 
Athens by bummg fires tliroughout the city, by 
Buspendmg chaplets of flowers, and by the use of 
an antidote It is also related that Ajtaxerxes 
Longimanns, king of Persia, in\ ited Hippocrates 
to come to his assistance during a time of pesti 
lence,hut that Hippocrates refused lus request, 
on the ground of his bemg the enemy of Ins 
country — Tlie writings which have come down 
to us under the name of Hippocrates were com 
posed by several different persons, and are of 
very different merit Tliey are more than sixty 
in number, but of these only a few are certamly 
genuine They are — 1 Upoyva!ffriK6v, Brae 
notiones or Prognosticon 2 ’Aipoptapol, Aph 
ortsmi 3 ’ErnSriplaiv B()3\(a, De Morins Po 
pularibus (or Epidcmiortim) 4 Ilepl Aiofrus 
’Ofeoiv, De Baiione Victus m Morbis Acutts, 
or De Diaeta Acutorum 5 Uepl ’Aepoiv, 
'XSdroiy, TSiray, De Acre, Aquts, ef Loots C 
rffpl rZv iv KetpoKfi Tpciipdroiv, De Capitis Vul- 
nertbus Some of the other works w ere perhaps 
written by Hippocrates , but the great ma 3 ority 
of them were composed by his disciples and 
followers, many of whom bore the name of 
Hippocrates The ancient physicians wrote 
numerous commentaries on the works in the 
Hippocratic collection Of these the most 
valuable are the commentaries of Galen — Hip 
pocrates divided the causes of disease into two 
pnncipal classes the one comprehending the 
influence of seasons, chmates, water, situation, 
Ac , and the other the influence of food, ever 
else, Ac He considered that while heat and 
cold, moisture and dryness, succeeded one 
another tliroughout the year, the human body 
underwent certam analogous changes, which 
influenced the diseases of the period He sup 

E osed that the four fluids or humours of the 
ody (blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) 
were the primary seat of disease , that health 
was the result of the due combination (or ct asis) 
of these, and that, when this crasis was dis 
turbed, disease was the consequence , tliat, in 
the course of a disorder that was proceeding 
favourably, these humours underwent a certain 
change in quahty (or coction), which was the 
sign of returning health, as preparmg the way 
for the expulsion of the morbid matter, or 

E E 
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crisis , and that these crises had a tendency to 
occur at certain stated periods, which were 
hence called ‘ critical days ’ — Hippocrates was 
evidently a person who not only had had great 
experience, but who also knew how to turn it to 
the hest account , and the number of moral re 
flections and apophthegms that we meet with 
in his writmgs, some of which (as, for example, 
‘ Life IS short, and Art is long ’) have acquired 
a sort of proverbial notoriety, show him to have 
heen a profound thmker Ehs works are written 
m the Ionic dialect, and the style is so concise 
as to be sometimes extremely obscure — ^The 
best edition of his works is by Littrd, Pans, 
1889 seq , with a French translation 
Hippocrene ('iTriroKpi^n;, the ‘Fountain of the 
Horse,’ called by Persius F’ons Oabalhnus),Yra.s 
a fountain in Mt Helicon in Boeotia, sacred to 
the Muses, said to have heen produced by the 
horse Pegasus striking the ground with his feet 
Eippodamla ('IirroScfjueiaj 1 Daughter of 
Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Ehs For details 
see Oenomaus and Pelops — 2 "Wife of Pin 
thous, at whose nuptials took place the cele 
brated battle between the Centaurs and Lapi- 
thae See PraiTHOus — 3 See Biuseis 
Hippodamus {'lmr65aixos), a distmguished 
Greek architect, a native of Miletus, and the son 
of Euryphon or Eurycoon His fame rests on 
his construction, not of smgle huddmgs, but of 
whole cities His first great work was the town 
of Piraeus, which he built under the auspices 
of Pericles When the Athemans founded 
their colony of Thuru (b c 448), Hippodamus 
went out with the colonists, and was the archi 
teot of the new city Hence he is often called 
aThunan He afterwards budt Ehodes, b c 407 
(Ar Pol 11 5 , Strab p 654 , Diod su 10 ) 
Hippoloohus ('linrdKoxos), son of Bellero 
phontes and Philonoe orAnticlea, and father of 
Glauous, the Lyoian pnnce 
Hippolyte ('linroAiJTij) 1 Daughter of Ares 
and Otrera, was queen of the Amazons, and sister 
of Antiope and Melnmppe She wore a girdle 
given to her by her father , and when Heracles 
came to fetch this girdle, she was slain by him 
[See p 898] According to another tradition, 
Hippolyte, with an army of Amazons, marched 
into Attica, to take vengeance on Theseus for 
havmg earned off Antiope , but being conquered 
by Theseus, she fled to Megara, where she died 
of grief, and was buried (Pans i 41, 7 , Pint 
Thes 27 , Apollod ii 6, 9) In some accounts 
Hippolyte, and not Antiope, is said to have been 
mamed to Theseus (Sohol ad Eur Stpp 10 , 
Athen p 657 , Stat Tlieb xii 684) — 2 Or 
Astydamia, wife of Acastus, fell in love with 
Peleus ^ [See Acastus ] 

Eappolytus (‘IirTnJAirros) 1 Son of Theseus 
by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons [see above], 
or her sister Antiope (Plut Thes 28 , Isocr 
Panath 198 , Diod iv 62 , Pans i 2, 1) Ac 
cordmg to the Attic story, which through the 
genius of Ennpides has prevailed over the older 
Troezenian account, Theseus afterwards mamed 
Phaedra, who fell m love with Hippolytus, led 
thereto by Aphrodite, who was indignant be 
cause Hippolytus preferred huntmg to love 
Phaedra, when her offers were rejected by lier 
stepson, hanged herself, leavmg a letter in 
which she accused him to his father of havmg 
attempted her dishonour Theseus thereupon 
cursed his son, and begged his father (Aegeus 
or Poseidon) to destroy him Accordingly, as 
Hippolytus was dnvmg m his chariot along the 
' sea-coast, Poseidon sent forth a bull from the 
water The horses were fnghtened, upset the 
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chariot, and dragged Hippolytus along the 
ground till he was dead Troezen has a different 
local myth Hippolytus has a temple and an 
image of great antiquity dedicated by Diomedes, 
who first sacrificed there Every maiden before 
her marriage dedicates in this temple a lock of 
her hair The story of his death is denied, but 
he was placed in the stars as the Charioteer 
They showed also a mjrtle in the neighbouring 
temple of Aphrodite connected noth the story 
of the love of Phaedra, whose tomb is hard by , 
and a statue called Asclepius, which is said by 
the Troezenians to be really the image of Hip 
poljdus (Paus 11 82, cf Diod iv 62, Eur Mijp 
1424 ) At Epidaurus there w as a stele on which 
it was recordedthat Hippolytus dedicated twenty 
horses to Asclepius, and also a tradition that 
he was restored to life by Asclepius, and went to 
Aricia m Italy, where he became king and made 
a grove for Artemis (Paus ii 27, 4) In this 
story the Latin poets moke him take the name 
of Virbius and exclude horses from the grove 
(Verg Aen in 774, Ov Met xv 644, Stat 
Stlv 111 1, 65 , Ov Fast in 266 , cf Hor Od 
11 7, 26, who follows Euripides and demes the 
restoration to life) There is no great probahihty 
m the theory now held by many that Hippolytus 
and Phaedra have to do inth the sun and moon 
It IS better to regard Hippolytus as an ancient 
local deity of Troezen who has been altered into 
a hero He was probably originally, as a god at 
once of punty and of huntmg, the male counter- 
part of Airtemis, and the story of his death is 
partly a reminiscence of a struggle between his 
worship and that of Poseidon, and partly derived 
from some ntual involving the dedication or 
sacrifice of horses Agam, there may be a 
question whether his name was denved from the 
story or the story, to some extent, from his 
name How the story of Phaedra came m is 
not so clear, but it has been suggested with some 
probability that it arose from his reputation for 
contmence and punty of life The mmghng of 
hiB worship with that of Asclepius transformed 
him into a mortal hero raised from death by 
Asolepins , and m Italy, because of his connexion 
wnth Artemis and with horses, he became iden- 
tified with the Itahan deity Virbius, a sort of 
Tree spmt worshipped in conjunction with 
Diana at Arioia [Diana , Vibbiub ] — 2 Of 
Borne, a Chnstian writer at the end of the 2nd 
and begmmng of the 8rd centunes [See Diet 
of Christ Piogr'} 

Hippomedon {'lirTrofiiScov), son of Ansto 
mochuE, or, according to Sophocles, of Talaus, 
was one of the Seven agamst Thebes, where he 
was slam dnrmg the siege by Hyperbius or 
Ismarus (Aesch Sept 490 , Soph O G 1818 , 
Apollod ui 6, 8) 

Hippomenes ('linTop4in)s) 1 Son of Mega- 
reus, and great grandson of Poseidon, conquered 
Atalonta in the foot-race For details see 
Ataeanta, No 2 — 2 A descendant of Codrus, 
the fourth of the decemual archons Incensed 
at the barbarous punishment which he mflicted 
on his daughter, the Attic nobles deposed 
him, 722 b c , and thenceforth the dignity no 
longer appertamed exclusively to the descen 
dants of Medon (Heracl Pol i , Damasc p 42 ) 

Hippon f'linrcDi/), of Ehegium, a philosopher 
of imcertam date, belonging to the Ionian 
school He was accused of Atheism, and so 
got the surname of the Mehan, as agreeing in 
sentiment -with Diagoras He held -water and 
fire to be the principles of all things, the latter 
Bprmging from the former, and developmg it- 
self by genemtmg the uniierse (Anst Met 1 8) 
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Hipponax {‘lirrivoi), of ^ 

P^eL andProtis, was, after Archilochns and 
SS! the tlnrd of tl.o » ^ets o 
Greece He flourished b c 5fC-520 tie was 
Sjushed for his love of liberty, aod haviug 
been expelled from hiS natne city by tbe 
t^ntejie took up his abode at Clazomenae 
Im wluch reason he is sometimes o^led »i 
Clnzomenian In person, Hipponax was litUe, 
thm, and ugh, but very strong TJie two 
brothers Bnpalus and Athenis, w ho were sculp 
tors of Chios, made statues of Hipponax, in 
which they caricatured his natural ugliness, 
.and he m return directed all the poner of liis 
satirical poetrr against thcni, and especially 
against Bupalus The sculptors are said by 
some writers to have hanged themselves in 
despair (Hor Epod ™ 

Strab p G12, Aehan, V H x C, Athen p 
552 ) Hipponax was celebrated in antiquity 
for the seventy of his satires He severely 
chastised the effeminate luxurv of his Ionian 
brethren, he did not spare his onn parents, 
and he ventured even to ndicule the gods — In 
his satires he introduced a spondee or a trochee 
in the last foot, instead of an iambus This 
change made the verse irregular m its rhythm, 
and gave it a sort of halting movement, whence 
it was called the Choliambus (xaiAfap/Soy, lame 
zambic), or Iambus Scazon {ffndCaiv, limping) 
He also wrote a parodj on the Hiad Frag 
ments edited bv Welcker, Gotlmg 1817, and by 
Bergk, in the Foefac Lynci Gracci 
Bipponicufi [Callus ald Hippomcus ] 
Hipponium [\’’ibo ] 

Hipponous [BELLERornoN ] 

Hippotades ( iTrordSps), son of Hippotes 
that IS, Aeolus [Aeolls, No 2] Hence the 
Aeohie Insulae are called Hippotaclac regnuvi 
(Ov Mel XIV 80) 

Hippotes ('iTiriJrny) 1 Father of Aeolus 
[AeolVS, No 2] — 2 Son of Phylas by a 
daughter of lolous, great-grandson of Heracles, 
and father of Aletes “When the Heraclidae 
invaded Peloponnesus, Hippotes kdled the 
seer Camus The array in consequence began 
to suffer very severelj, and Hippotes by the 
command of an oracle was banished for ten 
years (Apollod n 8, 8 , Pans iii 18, 8 , Diod 
V 9 )— ^ Son of Creon king of Cormtli 
[Jason | 

Hippothoon ('IiriroSJai'), on Attic hero, son of 
Poseidon and Alope, the daughter of Cercyon 
He had a heroum at Athens, and one of the 
Attic phylae, or tribes, was called after him 
Hippotlioontis [Pans i 5, 88, 39 ) 

Hippothous ('iTnnJSooj) 1 Son of Cercyon, 
and father of Aepytus, succeeded Agapenor as 
king in Arcadia [Pans vin 6, 16) — 2 Son of 
Lethns, grandson of Teutamus, and brother of 
Pylaeus, led a band of Pelasginns from Lanssn 
to the assistance of the Trojans He was slam 
by the Telainonion Ajax (JZ ii 812, xvii 288) 
Hirpini, a Sammte people, whose name is 
said to come from the Sabme word hirpus, 
a wolf,’ dwelt in the S of Sammum, between 
Apollo, Lucania and Campania Their chief 
toTO was Aeculanum [Savimtes ] 

H^iuB, A , belonged to a plebeian family 
which came probably from Ferentinum in the 
of the Hemici He was the personal 
ana political friend of Caesar the dictator In 
B c 58 he was Caesar’s legatns m Gaul, and 
nrmg the Cml war his name constantly 
appears in Cicero’s correspondence He was 
one of the ten praetors nominated by Caesar for 
4b, and during Caesar’s absence in Afnca he 
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liv ed principally at his Tusculan estate, wluch 
was contiguous to Cicero’s villa Though 
politically opposed, they were on friendly 
terms, and Cicero gave Hirtius lessons m 
oratory (Cic ad Fain vn 33, ix G, xvi 18 , 
Suet Ehet 1) In 44 Hiitius received Belgic 
Gnul for his province, but he governed it by 
deput>, and attended Caesar at Home, vvlio 
nominated him and Vibius Pansa consuls for 
43 After Caesar’s assassination (44) Hirtms 
first joined Antonj, but, being disgusted by the 
despotic arrogance of the litter, he retired to 
Puteoli, where he renewed his inteiconrse with 
Cicero Later m the year he resided at his 
Tiiscnlan villa, wheie he was attacked by a 
dangerous illness, from which he never per 
fecllv recovered On the 1st of January, 43, 
Hirtins and Pansa entered on tlieir consulship, 
according to Caesar’s arrangement The twij 
consuls were sent with Octavian against 
Antony, who was besieging Dec Brutus at 
Mutma Pansa was defeated bj Antonj, and 
died of a wound which he had received in the 
battle Hirtius retrieved this disaster bj defeat- 
ing Antonj, but he also fell on the 27th of 
Ajinl, in leading an assault on the besiegers’ 
camp (Appion, J3 C n\ CO-71 , Dio Cass 
xlvi 8G-89 , Ov Tnst iv 10, C , TibuU in 5, 
18) Octavian sent tlie bodies of the slain 
consuls to Homo, where they were received 
with extraordmary honours, and publicly buned 
in the Field of ilars (Veil Pat n G2) To 
Octavian their removal from the scene was so 
timely, that he was accused bj many of 
murdering them (Dio Cass xln 89, Suet 
Aug 11 , Tac Ann i 10) Hirtms wrote the 
8t1i book of the Gallic War , and the authorship 
of the Alexandrian, African, and Spanish was 
ascribed by some to Hirtius, by others to 
Oppms (Snot Jnl 6C) It is possible that 
Hirtius wrote the AZcaiumfnan Tl'^ar, but the 
infenor stylo of the African and Spanish wars 
makes it tolerably certain that they were not 
his work, nor that of Oppius either They 
seem also to be written by some one who took 
part in the campaigns, from which both Hurtms 
and Oppms were absent 

Hirtaleius, a distmgnished officer of Ser- 
tonus in Spam In b c 78 lie was routed and 
slam near itahea in Baetica bj Aletellus 
(Appion, B C 1 100) 

Buspalis, more mrelj Hispal {Seville), a 
town of the Turdetom m Hispania Baetica, 
founded bj the Phoenicians, was situated on 
the left bank of the Baetis, and was m reality a 
seaport, for, although 600 stadia from the sea, 
the nver IB navigable for considerable vessels up 
to the town Under the Homans Hispalis was 
the third town in the province, Coiduba and 
Gades being the first two It was patronised 
by Caesar, because Corduba had espoused 
the Bide of Pompey He made it a Roman 
colony, under the name of Julia Eotnula oi 
Fomulensis, and a conventus juridicus or town 
of assize Under the Goths and Vandals 
Hispahs was the chief towm m the S of Spam 
and under the Arabs was the capital of a sepa 
rate kingdom (Strab p 141, Sell Alex 51, 
Dio Cass xliii 89 ) 

BHspaiua or Iberia ( la-rravla, 'iBvpia His- 
panns, IbCrus Spam), a peninsula in the SW 
of Europe, is connected with the land only on 
the NE , where the Pyrenees form its boun 
dary, and is surrounded on aU other sides by 
the sea on tbeE and S by the Mediterranean, 
on the ‘W by the Atlantic, and on the N by the 
Cantabrian sea Vague legends of Spam hod 
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reached the Greelcs, doubtless through Phoeni 
cians at an early period, ei en as early as Hesiod 
(who mentions l/rjthea Th 290), and the 
lync poets of the 7th century n c (Strab p 
148) Pindar mentions also the ‘ Pillars of 
Hercules ’ ('Hpa«A.eos ff-aXai 01 lu 44, 
Istlivi ni SO) as the limits of the norld The 
country generollj was first mentioned by 
Hecataeus (about n c 500) under the name of 
Iberia , hut this name otigimllj indicated onlj 
the E coast the W coast beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules was called Tartessis (TaprijcrtrU ) , 
and the intenor of the country Celttca (t; 
Ke\TtK^) Herodotus also speaks of Iberia, 
but his information does not extend much 
beyond the country about Gades (i 103, i\ 8, 
152) At a later time the Greeks applied the 
name of Iberia, which is usually den\ ed from 
the nver Iberus, to the whole country Con 
Biderably greater Imowledge of the coast, 
though probably not of the interior, was 
possessed by Eratosthenes and Pytheas (Strab 
pp 04, 92), of whose writings Avienus, many 
contunes later, made use for his Ora MariUma 
(in which he used also earlier writers, such ns 
Hecataeus) But neither Greeks nor Romans 
liad any accurate knowledge of the country be 
fore the second Punic war The name Hispama, 
by which the Romans call the country, first 
occurs at the time of the Roman mansion 
The ongm of the name is quite uncertam, 
though some take it to be merely a corruption 
of the name Hespena, or ‘ western land,’ by 
which it was known to the Italians and Italian 
Greeks It may be of a Basque or Ibennn 
ongm to which we have no clue — Spam is a 
very mountainous country The principal 
raountams are, in the NE the Pyrenees 
pPrnENAEUS 31], and in the centre of the 
country the Idubeda, which runs parallel with 
tho Pyrenees from the land of the Cantabn to 
the Jlediterrauean, and the Orospeda or 
Ortospeda, w Inch begins in the centre of the 
Idubeda, runs SW throughout Spam, and 
terminates at Calpe The rn ers of Spam are 
numerous The six most important are the 
Iberus {Ebro), Baetis {Guadalquivir), and 
Akas {Guadiana), m the E and S , and the 
Tagus, Durius {Douro), and 3I:ntus {Minho), 
in the "W Spain was considered by the an- 
cients very fertile, but more especially the S 
part of the country, Baetica and Lusitania, 
which were also praised for their climate Tho 
central and N parts of the country were less 
productne, and the climate in these districts 
was cold m winter In the S there were numer 
ous flocks of sheep, the wool of which was 
celebrated m foreign countnes Tho Spanish 
horses and asses were also much valued m 
antiquity, and on the coast there was abun- 
dance of fish The country produced a great 
quantity of com, oil, w me, flax, figs, and other 
fruits But the principal riches of the country 
consisted in mineral productions, of which the 
greatest quantity was found in Turdotania 
Gold was found in abundance in yarious parts 
of the country , still more important w ere the 
siUer mines, of which the most celebrated were 
near Carthago Noia, Hipa, Sisapon, and Cas 
tulo (Strab p 146 , Plin xxxiii CO-IGO ) The 
precious stones, copper, lead tin, and other 
metals, were also found in more or loss abun 
dance [.Vs to the probability that tho Tin 
Islands were of tho NVT coast of Spam, see 
CAssiTiuniLs InsiiafI Tlie most ancient 
- inhabitants of Spain i cre the Ibori, who were 
a distinct pcoido, though their name was 


loosely used by Greeks and Romans to dosw 
nate all the mixed races of the poninsul e 
The Ibon dwelt on both sides of the PiTences, 
and w ere found in tlie S of Gaul, as far as tlio 
Rhone Of their origin and language no cor 
tarn account can be given, but it is probabhi 
that the Basques of to day are the remnants 
of this people, who once occupied tho whole of 
Spain They seem to have been akin to tin 
Finnish, not to the Indo Germanic stock Celts 
afterwards crossed the Pyrenees, and became 
mmgled wutli tho Then, whence arose the 
nuxed race of the Coltibori, who dwelt chiefly 
in the high table land in the centre of the 
country [CEETtBERi] But besides this mixed 
race of the Celtiberi, there were also seioral 
tribes, both of Ibonans and Celts, who were 
never united with one another The unmixed 
Iberians, from whom the Basques are descended, 
dwelt chiefly in the Pyienees and on the 
coasts, and their most distinguished tribes were 
the Astures, Caetabri, Vaccaei, <Lc Tlu 
unmixed Celts dwelt chiefly on the river Anas, 
and in the NW comer of the country oi 
Gallaeoia Besides these inhabitants, there 
were Phoenician and Carthaginian settlements 
on the coasts, of which the most important 
were Gades and Garth loo No\a, there wen 
likewise Greek colonies, such as Exiporiae and 
SAOUETUir , and lastly the conquest of the couii 
try by the Romans introduced many Romans, 
whose customs, civilisation, and language, gri 
dually spread over the whole peninsula, and 
effaced thenational charactenstics of the ancient 
population The spread of the Latin language 
in Spain seems to hax e been facilitated by thi 
schools estabhshed by Sertonus, in which both 
the languages and literatures of Greece and 
Rome were taught Under the empire some of 
the most distinguished Latin writers were na 
tives of Spam, such as the two Senecas, Lucan, 
Martial, Quintilian, Sihus Itahcus, Pomponiiis 
Mela, Pradentius, and others — The ancient 
inhabitants of Spam w ere a proud, brave, and 
warlike race , easily excited and ready to taki 
offence, inveterate robbers, moderate in the 
use of food and wine , fond of song and of the 
dance , lovers of their liberty, and ready at all 
times to sacrifice their hi es rather than submit 
to a foreign master The Cantabn and inhabi 
tants of tlie mountains in the N were th( 
fiercest and most uncivilised of all the tnbes , 
the Vaccaei and the Turdetani were the most 
cinhsed , and the latter people were not onh 
acquainted with the alphabet, but possessed a 
literature which contained records of their his 
tory, poems, and collections of laws composed 
in verse — Tlie history of Spain begins with 
the iniasion of the country bx tho Cartlingim 
ans, B c 238 , for up to that time hardly any 
thing was known of Spain except the existenct 
of two powerful commercial states in tho W 
Tartesbus and Gades After the first Punit 
xvar Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, formed 
the plan of conquering Spain, in order to obtain 
for tlie Carthaginians possessions xvhich might 
indemnify them for tho loss of Sicily and Sar 
dinm Under his command ( 239 - 228 ), and that 
of his son in law and successor, Hasdmbal 
(228-220), the Carthaginians conquered thi 
greater part of tho SE of the poiiinsiila ns far 
as the Iberus, and Hasdrubal founded the im 
portanl city of Carthago Ixo\ a Tlio successes 
of tho Carthaginians excited the jealousy nf 
the Romans , and a treaty w ns made betwcf n 
the two nations about 228, bv which the 
Carthaginians bound themsehos not to crosp 
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tlielberuB (Pol u 13) The to^i oF Sagtm 
turn, although on the W side of the river, vvns 
under the protection of the Eomans , and the 
capture of this toil nbj Hannibal, in 219, was the , 
immedinte cause of the second Punic u ar In j 
the course of this war the Eomans drove the 
Carthagmians out of the peninsula, and be | 
came masters of their possessions in the B of 
the country But many tribes in the centre 
of the countiy, nhicli had been only nominally ’ 
subiect to Carthage, still retained their virtual 
independence, and the tnbes in the N and. 
NW of the country had been hitherto quite | 
unknown both to the Cartliaginians and to the | 
Eomans There now arose a long and bloody 
struggle between the Eomans and tlie varions ] 
tribes in Spain, and it was nearly two centuries 
before the Eomans succeeded in subduing 
entirely the whole of the peninsula The 
Celtibenans were conquered by the elder Cato 
(195) and Tib Gracchus, the father of the two 
tribunes (179) Tlie Lusitanians, who long 
resisted the Eomans under their brave leader 
Vmathus, uere obliged to submit, about the 
year 137, to D Brutus, who penetrated as far 
as Gallaecia, but it was not till Numantia was 
taken by Scipio Afneanus the younger, in 138, 
that the Eomans obtained the undisputed 
sovereignty over the vanous tribes m Uic 
centre of the country, and of the liusitanians 
to the S of the Tagus A serious insurrection 
of the Celtibenans end Lusitanians was sub 
dued b} Didius and Crassus in 98-98 Julius 
Caesar, after his praetorship, subdued the 
Lusitanians N of the Tagus (CO) Tlie Can 
tabri, Astnres, and other tribes in the moun 
fains of the N, were finally subjugated by 
Augustus and his generals The whole pen 
insula was now subject to the Eomans, and 
Augustus founded in it several colonies, and 
caused excellent roads to be made throughout 
the country In Spam before the death of 
Augustus, there were nearly fifty communities 
with full citizenslup, and about as many more 
with Latin nghts, and within the same period 
in all the E and S of Spain Eoman dress 
and manners prevailed That Spam, except 
the N and NW was more completelj Eoman 
ised m language and customs than any other 
province was due greatly to the influence of 
the numerous colonies and mnnicipia, partly to 
its easy trade and commerce directly with Italy, 
and partly also that it did not preserve its old 
cantonal arrangement nor even its old religious 
meetings in the same way as did the Celts of 
Gaul Tlie towns of Corduba, Gadcs, Emonta, 
Bilbihs, Calagums, and others fostered 
Latin literature and produced writers such 
as Quintilian, Martial, Seneca, Lucan, Mela, 
and Columella The Eomans had as early ns 
the end of the second Punic war reckoned 
Spam as a province, and from the year 290 two 

lwoconsnl8werechosenforthocommand(Appinn, 

Bisp 88) but the organisation of two prov 
mccs, separated from one another by the Iberus, 
iind called Htspania Citenor and Hispama 
Ulterior, the former being to the E , and the 
latter to the W of the riv er, dates from 197, 
ifter which two praetors with proconsular 
power were annually appointed to administer 
them (Liv xxviii 2, xxxi 27) The SaKus 
OfwiutonOTsts was regarded ns the dividing line, 
imd Carthago Nova beeame chief town of the 
■tiither, Corduba of tho Further, Spam Li 
consequence of there being two provinces, we 
requently find the country called Sispamae 
•augustUB made a new division of the country, 
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and formed three provinces, Tarraconensis 
Bachca, and Lmitama, in b c 27 (App H-isp 
102, Dio Cass Im 12, Strab p IGG the c\ 
pression ‘ utnque Hispama’ in Mon Ancyr 
refers to the distinction between imperial and 
Bonatonal Spam) The province Tarracoii- 
oms, which deriv ed its name from Tarraco 
the capital of tlie piovmce, was fai the largest 
of tlie three, and comprehended the vv hole of 
the N , W , and centre of the penmsula The 
pronnee Baetica, which derived its name from 
the river Baetis, vv as separated from Lusitania 
on the N and “W by the river Anas, and from 
'Tarraconensis on the E bj a line diavvn from 
the nver Anas to the promontory Chandemus 
in the Mediterranean The provnnee Lusv- 
tania, winch corresponded very nearly in ex- 
tent to the modem Portugal, was separated 
from Tarraconensis on the N by the river 
Dnnus, from Baetica on the E bj the Anas, 
and from Tarraconensis on the E bj a line 
drawn from the Dunus to the Anas, between 
the temtones of the Vettones and Carpetani 
Augustus made Baetica a senatorial province, 
but reserv ed the government of the two others 
for the Caesar , so that the former was gov emed 
bj a proconsul appomted by the senate, and 
the latter by imperial legati In Baetica, 
Corduba was the seat of government , in 
Tarraconensis Tarraco , and in Lusitania Au- 
gusta Emerita The NW or most turbulent 
part of Tarraconensis (which included Gnl 
laecia, or Callaecia) was permanently occupied 
bj three legions, two in Astuiia with their 
head quarters between Lancia and Asturica, 
and one in Cantabna On the reorganisation 
of the empire by Constantine, Spam, together 
with Gaul and Britain, was under the general 
administration of the Fiacfccius Piactono 
Galltac, one of whose thiee ncarii had, the- 
government of Spain, and usuallj resided at 
Hispnlis At the same time the country was 
dinded into seven provinces Baetica, Lusi- 
tania, Oallaecia, Tarraconensis, Oarthagim- 
ensis, Balcares, and Mauretania Tingitana 
III Afnca (winch was then reckoned part of 
Spain, and with its troops helped to protect 
the S of Spam from the incursions of Sloorisli 
pirates) The capitals of tliese seven pro 
vuiices were respectivelj Hisjmhs, Augusta 
Emcnta, Bracara, Caesaraugusta, Carthago 
Nova, Palma, and Ttngis In a d 409 tho 
Vandals and Suevi, together with other bar- 
banans, invaded Spain, and obtained posses 
Sion of the greater part of the countiy In 
414 the Visigoths, as allies of the Eoman em- 
pire, attacked the Vandals, and in the course 
of four years (414-418) compelled a great part 
of the peninsula to submit again to the 
Eomans In 429 the Vandals left Spam, and 
crossed over into Africa under their Inng 
Gensenc, after which time the Suevi estab 
lislied a powerful Inngdom in the S of the 
peninsula Soon afterwards the Visigoths again 
invaded Spam, and after many years' struggle, 
succeeded m conquenng the whole peninsula, 
winch they kept for themselves, and continued 
the masters of the country for two centuries, 
till they were in their turn conqueied by the 
Arabs, a d 712 

Hispellum (Hispollas, iitia Hispellensis 
Spello), a town in Umbria, and a Eoman colony, 
with the name of Colonia Julia Hispellum 
(Strab p 227, Plm in 113) 

Histiaea [Hestiaeotis ] 

Histiaeus ( Io-tioTov), tj-rant of Miletus, was 
left with the other lonians to guard the bridge 
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of boats over the Danube, when Danus in- ongin of Homer himself The claim of Colophon 
vaded Scythia (b c 513) He opposed the rests on the Tfarpife? The o‘Iier cities are 
proposal of Hiltiades, the Athenian, to destroy mentioned in epigrams of uncertain date, and 
the bndge, and leave the Persians to their fate, tradition gives hun a name ^lelesigenes, prob 
and was in consequence rewarded by Danus ably from 3Ieles, a nver of old Smvma The 
with the rule of Hytilene, and with a district traditions of his date are no less divergent, vary- 
in Thrace, where he built a town called Myr- mg between 1050 b c which seems to be the 
emus, apparently with a view of establishing date assigned bv Aristotle and Anstarchus, and 
an independent kmgdom (Hdt iv 137-141, v 850, which is the date given by Herodotus (ii 53) 
11) This excited the suspicions of Danus, The earliest mention of Homer is about b c 700 
who invited Histiaeus to Susa, where he treated by Gallmus (as cited by Pans ii. 9, 5), who 
him kmdlv, hut prohibited him from return asenhed to him the epic Thehats Herodotus 
mg (Hdt V 23) Tired of the restraint m states that Chsthenes of Sicyon, about 580 b c , 
which he was kept, he mdneed his kmsman was jealous of the fame which the Diad gave 
Anstagoras to persuade the lomans to rei olt, to Argos (Hdt v 07) Homer is mentioned 
hopmg that a revolution m loma might lead to (with blame) bv Xenophanes e c 510 (ap Sest 
his release A cunous story is told of his method Emp adv Math ix 193) at about the same 
of commumcatmg that he shaved the head of date Simonides of Cos (Pr 85) makes the 
a trusty slai e, tattooed on it his message, and earliest quotation from the Hiad (vi 148), and 
sent him to Anstagoras when the hair had calls the author a Chian The extant Lives of 
grown (Hdt v 35) His design succeeded. Homer (Westennann, Vitanim Script Graec 
Danus allowed H stiaens to depart (490) on his Mm ) are probably not earher than the 2nd 
engagmg to reduce loma The revolt, however, century id They preserve, however, some 
was nearly put down when Hishaeus reached local traditions and some epigrams on which the 
the coast Here Histiaeus threw o5 the mask, narratives seemed to be based The common 
and after raising a small fleet earned on war tradition related that he was the son of Haeon 
against the Persians for two years, and obtamed (hence called Maeonides), and that m his old 
possession of Chios In 494 he made a descent age he was bhnd and poor Homer was nni- 
upon the loman coast, but was defeated and versallj regarded by the ancients as the author 
taken pnsoner by Harpagus Artaphemes, the of the two great poems of the Ihad and Odyssey 
satrap of loma, caused him to be put to death by ‘ Other poems were also attnhnted to Homer the 
impalement, and sent his head to the kmg gennmeness of which n as tit all times disputed , 
(Hdt V 105-107 , VI 1-30 ) but the Ihad and Odyssey were asenbed to him 

Histomum (ffistoniensis Tasfo d'Ammone), by the concurrent voice of antiquity It is true 
a town of the Frentam on the Adnatic coast that a school of cntics called oi Xapf(bvT£s 
(Plm 111 IGC) {Separaters), among whom were Xenon and 

Homerldae {^Opnpihai), the name of a family Hellamcus, about the year 200 b c ,held that the 
or gens in Chios, which claimed descent from Ihad and Odyssev a ere bv different authors, but 
Homer (Strab p 645) Some modem writers they were opposed by Anstarchus and others, 
have formed a theory that they were a hereditarv i and apparently the theory died out, for Seneca 
gmld or rhapsodists, and refer to Pmdar, Akim 1 discredits it (dePrer Tit 13), and Smdas, about 
iL 2 But there IS no positive an thonty for the 1100 ad, speaks of Homer as ‘undisputed’ 
connexion of the Chian gens with any school author of both epics Such contmued to be 
of rhapsodists The word 'O^aijpi'Soi m Pmdar the prevalent behef of modem times The 
and m Plato {Bep p 599, Ion, p 530, Phaedr j first note of dissent was the sumuse of the 
p 252) need not mean more than students of Neapohtan Tico, am 1730, that there were 
Homenc poetry, though it is by no means im- ! several authors of the Homeric poems, of whom 
probable that rhapsodists may have been so ' the earliest wrote the Hiad m N Greece, and 
called ! the second wrote the Odyssey m SIV Greece 


Homeritae (^OpppiTcd), a people of Arabia 
Felix, who migrated from the mtenor to the S 
part of the IV coast, and estabhshed themselves 
m the temtorv of the Sahaei (m El Yemen), 
where they founded a kmgdom, which lasted 
more than five centimes, with an extensive 
commerce m frankmcense (Phn vi 121 , Ptol 
VI 7 , Procop P P I 19) 
romeruB i^Opijpos) 1 The great epic poet 
of Greece His poems formed the basis of 
Greek literature, and they were appealed to as 
“he authonty on morals and rehgion in a 
manner which justifies the assertion that they 
were the Bible of the Greek nation in pagan 
times Every Greek who had received a liberal 
education was perfectly well acquamted with 
them from his childhood, and had learnt them 
by heart at school , but nobody could state 
anything certam about their author His date 
and birthplace were equally matters of dispute 
Sei en cities claimed Homer as their countryman, 

Smvma, Kbo'ius Colophon, Salanus, Chios, Argos, 
Athenae 

■’*' The author of tlie Hymn to Apollo spoke of 
hmself as a bhnd old man of Chios, and as this 
» was ascribed to Homer it u as taken as ! 
•n argument for tlie b lindn ess and the Chian 


1 But this theory was not supported by argument, 
I and the great change in opimon came m 1795, 
when F A. IVolf wrote his famous Prolegomena, 
m which he endeavoured to show that the Hiad 
and Odvssev were not two complete poems, but 
small, separate, independent epic songs, cele 
bratmg smgle exploits of the heroes, and that 
these lays were for the first time written down 
and united, as the Biad and Odyssey, by Pisis 
tratuB, the tyrant o‘ Athens, and were afterwards 
still further altered and brought mto harmony 
by revisers (Siatr/veuaffrai) and critics The argu 
ments for this conclusion were chiefly the sup- 
posed impossibility of so long a poem as either 
of the epics bemg composed or handed down 
without writmg, and the fact (as it was alleged) 
that wntmg was unknown to the Greeks in the 
tenth century b c In reply to this it is urged 
with much force that such feats of memory are 
net uncommon e g the German poem Parzival, 
which was composed in the thirteenth centurv 
by an author unable to write, is longer than the 
Ihad , moreover Xenophon (Symp 3, 5) speaks 
as though it was considered qmte possible to 
commit the whole Hiad and Odyssey to memory 
Add to which, tliough Greek inscnptionson stone 
do not take us back bevond the seventh century 
B c , it IS a disputed pomt whether writmg on 
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other matermlsniay not have much earlier 
among the Greeks, as it was certainly among 
the Phoenicians As to the evidence of t 
collection by Pisistratus, it should not he for 
gotten that we have no 
larher than the first century n c (Cic de Or 
111 34, 1ST, Raus vii 2G), and it is certainly 
strange that if the story is true it is not alluded 
to in Anstotle It is a much more probable 
conception that the Riad, so far from being a 
more agglomeration of original short lays or 
ballads pieced logetlier by comparatively in- 
significant men of the si'cth century, was a 
great epic based, no doubt, upon popular 
legends and ballads, but stiU m its otigmal 
form a complete poem Hence it is now com- 
monly held tliat the Diad as ive have it is greatly 
expanded from the epic of the original Homer 
by the msertion at various dates of episodes 
winch accounts for inconsistencies and discrop 


the greatest authority, though more or less 
divergent opinions, especially from those of Mr 
Jebb, Mr Leaf, Mr Slonro and Mr Lang The 
great penod of the Achaean power m Greece, and 
particularly at Mycenae, seems to have been the 
thirteenth and twelfth cent B o , and this power 
seems to have fallen tlirough the Dorian attacks 
about 1000 B c It was succeeded by a time of 
inferior civilisation (as may be gathered from 
the discoveries by the spade among other evi- 
dences off from a comparison of the pottery 
at Mycenae and the oldest pottery at Olympia, 
which IB post-Donan) It is a reasonable con- 
clusion (though some dispute it) that the author 
of the primary Hiad was pro Donan first be 
cause he shows no knowledge of the Donan 
invasion nor of the lomans in Asia (where 
Miletus IB still held by barbarous Carians) , and 
secondlj , hecauBO the picture of civilisation in 
the Hiad is higher than anythmg which seems 
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Apotheosis ol Uomcr (Part o( tho roUot now In the British )Uasoam ascribed to Vrcholaus ) 


ancies Homer, who come at tho end rather 
than the beginning of a poetical period, wrote 
a pnmarj ‘Aclnlleid’ or ‘Wrath,’ finished and 
perfect in itself, and the interpolations were 
duo to tho rhnpsodisls who recited it, tho 
piecing together of interpolations and original 
to tho school of folloivers called Homendao 
who were established m Chios This was the 
view to some extent put forward by Nitsch 
and developed with great force and acuteness 
of criticism bj Grole Since his time many 
other considerations have come in from re 
parches into the lustorj of language and of art 
For those who assume the theory to bo correct 
m its mam outline, there are vanous points to 
bo discussed the date and country of tho pti 
cpio , whether tho precise portions of the 
Riad belonging to it n ere correctly assigned by 
Grote, the manner i:i which it was altered, 
j redacted into its present shape 

and dialect These again are opposed by the 
more conservative view which believes in a 
much greater unity of composition It is only 
possible hero to sketch some general conclusions 
wmchmay be gathered from the worl s of those 
wno have recently discussed the subject with 


to have followed that conquest until a consider- 
able period had elapsed Tho manner of life 
also and the geographical descriptions of the 
Hiad would better suit tho age before than after 
tho commercial activity of the lomans was 
bemnmng Tho primary Hiad is theiefore as 
cnbod to tho eleventh century b c , somewhat 
later than the remains found at Mycenae, which 
most eiqiorts date about 1150 and consider to 
belong to a civilisation slightly less advanced 
than that of the poems The Hiad itself is a 
court poem dealing with tho greatness of 
prmces, not, like tho chief poem of Hesiod, with 
the condition of the common people, who. Indeed, 
are disparaged and contemned All this will 
convoy tho impression — not, of course, the cer 
tainty — that it was composed to be sung in tlio 
palaces of Achaean princes and wealthy Achaean 
nobles There is probability in the view that 
it was composed originally in Thessaly, whose 
hero, AcluUes, it specially glorifies , and this 
would help to account for the fact that tho dress 
in the Hiad is quite different from the Oriental 
typo belonging to Mycenae, and for the mention 
of iron (which is totally absent m the remains 
from Mycenae) as being to some extent used 
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Homer’s description of fortresses and honses 
« ould suggest some ncquamtnuce with Mycenae, 
but possibly the poet describes the actual life of 
Thessaly rather than of Mycenae This great 
epic of the Achaeans was tlien carried by the 
emigrants to Asia Mmor, but it is conceived 
by those who maintain a greatly divided author 
ship that later bards introduced episodes to 
glonfy the heroes of famihes by whom they 
were patronised, or sometimes to honour a 
deity at whose festival they were reciting Yet 
each poet who expanded tlie primary Ihad by 
any such episode added it to the epic under the 
oiigmal name, and it becomes difiScult, or rather 
impossible, to judge exactly where the junction 
was made In Mr Leaf's scheme the primary 
Hiad recounted the quarrel of Agamemnon and 
Achilles, and the promise of Zeus, m hook i 
and part of ii , the consequent rout of the 
Greeks (xi ), the exploits and death of Patroclns 
(xvi ) and the death of Hector (xxii ), with cer- 
tain large portions of the intermediate books, 
especially of xvii -xxi , which formed the con 
nectmg links If this structure of the primary 
Iliad IB conjectural, the detormmation how and 
when the additions were made is even more so, 
but there is much ingenuity in the arguments 
for supposing a second and third stratum The 
second consisted of episodes introduced to 
glonfy old Achaean famihes, whose heroes had 
been unnoticed m the primary Hiad — the 
prowess of Menelaus (iii and iv ), of Diomede 
V and Ti ), of Ajax (vii ), and of Idomeneus 
xiii ) But, though later than the oldest part, 
they must from their nature have still been 
before the Dorian, and therefore little after the 
oldest— indeed it is not absolutely incompatible 
with the theory to imagme that they were a later 
addition by Homer himself, the author of the 
primary Ihad These first two strata the 
Homeric school took with them across tlie sea 
to Asia Mmor The third stratum was probably 
added after the Dorian conquest, when there 
were no Achaean famihes to glorify , and such 
additions were made as the embassy to Achilles 
(ix ), which IB therefore unknown to the Aclulles 
of liooks XI and xix , the capture of the wall 
(xii ), which does not seem to have been built at 
all m the older books, the shield of Achilles 
(perhaps to glonfy Hephaestus at some festi 
val ?) , the funeral of Patroclus and the ransom 
of Hector , the catalogue of ships and book viii , 
which connects ix It should be noticed that 
Imgmstically books ix , x , xxiii and xxiv are 
regarded as later than most of the Hiad, and m 
this respect as agreeing more nearly with the 
Odyssey According to the view here given, the 
third stratum belongs to the penod between 
1000 and 800 B c — It will easily be seen by 
exammation of the above scheme that many of 
the most famous and beautiful passages of the 
Hiad are thus attributed to mterpolators , and, 
besides this objection from sentiment and taste, 
it must be confessed that there are grave difiS- 
culties m accounting for the acceptance of all 
these mterpolations, and also m explaining 
why writers capable of such work did not, like 
the inferior authors of Cyohe poems, write epics 
under their own name Moreover, there are 
numerous hnes in the ‘ Wrath ’ winch allude to 
the supposed mterpolations , and all these must 
be arbitrarily rejected On the other hand, 
attempts which have been made to account for 
the aUeged mconsistencies are not altogether 
unsuccessful In pomt of fact the Imgnistic 
objections urged agamst some of the books are 
of small weight In the ninth book they ore 


shght and uncertam , and, os it is by no means 
necessary to hold that the expression m xi 009 
contradicts the embassy in book ix, we are 
probably not obliged to regard that magnificent 
book as no part of the original poem In truth, 
Hie tenth book and the catalogue of ships m 
book 11 are the only portions which from con- 
siderations of language and of style may with 
tolerable certainty be set down as later addi 
tions , and their introduction can be imagined 
without grave difiSculty As regards the other, 
and more important, rejected portions, it is 
quite permissible to consider the question at 
least an open one The question of the dialect is 
no less controverted The view which has been 
put forward by the German plulologist Dr 
Fick, and which finds considerable support, is 
that, to account for the Aeolic forms in the 
older portions (which are retained when the 
metre makes the change impossible, but are 
altered elsewhere to Ionic) w e must believe the 
epic to have existed first in an Aeolic dialect 
(= Achaean), in which form they were originally 
sung in the palaces of Achaean pnnees, and, 
havmg been brought to Asia Minor, were even 
tuoUy converted mto the Ionian dialect, the 
latest insertions bemg made in Ionic One 
difficulty m this theory, especially if we take so 
late a date as was proposed (about 530) for the 
version, is that no early Greek writer knows 
anything of the Aeolian version — indeed, 
Simonides quotes in lomc from n 148, vihich 
IS not considered to be one of the later portions 
In truth we are scarcely m a position to state 
what was Achaean or Aeohe, or the oldest form 
of Ionic, m the centuries 1000-600 b c The 
knowledge of this may come, but it is not yet 
clear enough for confident speaking It is 
easier to imagme the poems — handed down as 
they were orally — graduallj, without any single 
work of transcription, takmg a form w Inch we 
call old Ionic, but which may possibly be by no 
means the oldest lomc , and m such a process 
naturally the archaic forms, whether Achaean, 
Aeohe or Ionic, which affected the metre, would 
be most readily preserved and would result m 
the apparently mixed dialect of Homer — The 
histoncal bearmg of the Ihad will be noticed 
under the article Tboja It need onlj be said 
here that there is no reason to doubt that the 
conflict between the Achaeans and Trojans was 
a real event of the period when the Achaeans 
were powerful enough to collect their forces for 
a WOT on the other side of the Aegaean If those 
are right who see m the Egyptian inscnptions a 
proof that the Achaeans of Greece were allies of 
the Libyans against Egypt m the reign of 
Kamses ITT., the Achaeans were probahlj able 
to achieve this at any time between 1300 and 
1100 B c But whenever the war took place it 
IS clear that the epic was written at some dis 
tance of tune, that the two nations were really 
distinct m dress, language and civilisation, and 
that, although the poet knew much of the 
topography from tradition, yet it was poeticised 
Some authonties on archaeology, notably Pro 
lessor Gardner, believe that the Hiad was com 
posed long after the fall of the Achaean power 
from the mere traditions which the emigrants 
earned with them mto Asia Mmor , and it is 
possible that further discovenes may strengthen 
this position, though at present the strongest 
arguments lead the other way But, more than 
this, the study of language and dialects is pro 
gressive, and its conclusions by no means final, 
and so is the studj of ancient art, m which 
fresh discoveries by the spado are year by j ear 
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being acbieved It is therefore both unwise ^ 
and unprofitable to put forward dogmatically 
any reply to the question It is possible, as 
was hmted above, that fuller Imowledge of 
language and archaeology may even remove 
the most important obstacles to a behef in a 
much greater umty of the Hiad, and the opinion, 
ahich has quite recently been urged with con 
hiderable force by Mr Lang, may bo matenoUy 
‘-trengthened, that the Biad was compos^ prac 
tically ns a whole by its original author Homer 
The explanation suggested by Mr Jevons maj 
ue the true one, that it was for centuries m 
Cited tTipartSj suztuhle to the occctstoyi, 
rhapsodists {i c the mmstrels who recited at 
banquets and great religious festii als) , and that 
this accounts for discrepancies and for manj 
obviously late detached passages, masmuch ns 
a rhapsodist might often msert some lines of 
prelude to his extract, which might be handed 
on as an mtorpolation, or he might, with a 
similar result, introduce some lines in honour 
of n particular deitj or locahty, which, for 
reasons now impossible to trace, met with 
general acceptance — The Odjssev is more 
generally nchnowledgcd as a complete poem bj 
one hand It may possiblj , though not certainlj, 
be nght to separate the episode of Telemachus 
(ii -IV ) , and there is good reason to tlimk that 
the twenty fourth hook and the latter part of 
the eleienth are late additions Moreover, 
being also handed down hj oral recitation, there 
are interpolations here and there , but ui tbe 
mam it is probably composed by one author, 
and based upon legends and laj s regarding the 
Return of Odysseus That it is later than the 
mam part of the Iliad is the opinion of most 
cntics, and is probably right Making all 
allowance for the fact that one poem describes 
war, the other, chiefly, domertio life, there 
remain differences of style and of language m 
its forms and its sjTitiix, and of mythology 
which seem to imply a later date, and it is very 
likely correct to assign the composition of the 
Odyssey to a period early in the ninth cen 
tury Bc It must be admitted, how ever, that 
this yuew mcreases the difficulty of accounting 
for a complete poem by another poet of the 
greatest genius being ascribed to Homer Tlio 
only explanation that can be given (not a yerj 
satisfactory one) is that the influence of tlie 
Hiad and the Homenc school tended to include 
under that name this second great epic com 
posed on the coast or islands of Ionia at the 
time when the Hmd itself received some large 
episodic additions, possibly by the author of the 
Odyssey — ^The ‘ Homenc ’ Hymns wore doubt- 
less of still later date and of uncertain author- 
ship, probably composed by rhapsodists of the 
Homeric school, who prefaced the recitation of 
their epic (such as a portion of the Hiad or 
Odyssej) by a hymn or address to the god of 
the festival or the locality Of these the five 
longer are to the Dehan and Pythian Apollo, 
to Hermes, Aplirodite and Demeter, and there 
are twenty nine shorter Tlie dates of their 
composition probably range between 700 and 
jOO n c Many of them hay e great beauty 
and poetic ment, and they are of the greatest 
value also for the study of mytliology In myth 
they a^ee more with Hesiod than yvith Homer, 
though m all likelihood they follow traditions 
mder than Homer The truth probably is that 
-nomer rejected ports of the ruder and more 
savage myth, which reappears m Hesiod , and 
hi8 IB one mark of a higher civilisation to some 
egree retrograding — Two humorous poems 
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were also included under the name of Homer 
(1) the Margitcs or ‘ Booby,’ of which few frag- 
ments remam Aristotle beheyed it to be by 
Homer (which the Alexandrian critics altogether 
denied), and considered it tbe beginnmg of 
Comedy (2) the Batrachomyoinaclna or ‘ Battle 
of Progs and Mice,’ aparody on Homei,bj some 
ascribed to Pigres, brother of Artemisia , but 
probably two centimes later — Tlie most useful 
editions of tlie Iliad are hj Monio, Oxford, 
1878, Leaf, Camh 1883, Ameis, Lips 1878, 
others by Paley, Comb 1873 , La Roche, Lips 
1876 , Heyne, 1834 transl by Leaf, Camb 
1890 of the Odyssey by Merry, Oxf 1871 , 
Amies, Lips 1877 , Pierron, Pans, 1875 transl 
by Butcher and Lang, 1879 of tbe Homeric 
Hymns by Baumeister, 1800 and 1877 , by 
Pierron, 1875 Tlie Batracliomyomachia is 
prmted with the Hymns — We must add a few 
yiords on the ancient editions of the Hiad and 
Odjssej From the time of Pisistratus to the 
establishment of the Alexandrine school, yve 
read of two new editions (SiopBciarts) of the text, 
one made bj the poet Antimachus, and the 
other bj Aristotle, wluch Alexander the Great 
used to carry about vnth him in a splendid case 
[vapBr]^) on all his expeditions But it was not 
till the foundation of the Alexnndnne school, 
that the Greeks possessed a really critical 
edition of Homer Zenodotus was the first who 
directed Ins attention to the study and criticism 
of Homer He was followed by Aristophanes 
and Anstarchus, and the edition of Homer 
by the latter has been the basis of the text 
to the present day Anstarchus was the 
pnneo of grammanans, and did more for the 
text and interpretation of Homer than any 
other cntic He was ojiposed to Crates of 
Mallus, the founder of the Pergamene school 
of grammar [Abist xncHVS , Cbates] Lithe 
lime of Augustus the groat compiler, Didymus, 
wrote comprehonsue commentaries on Homer, 
copying mostly the works of preceding Alexan 
dnno grammarians, wluch had swollen to an 
enormous extent Under Tiberius, Apollonius 
Soplusta by ed, whose Lexicon Homcricum ib 
very valuable (ed Belikor, 1833) The most 
valuable scholia on the Hmd are those which 
were pubhshed by ViUoisou from a MS of the 
tenth century in the hbrary of St Mark at 
Venice, 1788, fol These scholia were reprinted 
yvith additions, edited by I Bekker, Berlin, 
182C, 2yols 4to The most valuable scholia to 
the Odyssey are those published by Bntt- 
mann, Berl 1821 The extensive commentary 
of Eustathius contains much yalnable infor 
mation from sources yvluch are now lost 
[Eubtathiub, No 3] — 2 A giammarian and 
tragic poet of Byzantium, in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphns (about u c 280), ivas the 
son of the grammarian Andiomaclius and the 
poetess Myro Ho w as one of the seven poets, 
yvho fonned the tragic Pleiad 
Homole (‘OfidKy) 1 A lofty mountain in 
Tliessaly, near Tempe, yvith a sanctuary of Pan 
—2 Or Homolium {'OySKiop ‘OyoAirh La 
mina), a town m Magnesia in Thessaly, at the 
foot of Mt Ossa, near the Penens 
Honor orHonos, tlie persomfication of honour 
at Rome Marcellus had vowed a temple, which 
was to belong to Honos and Virtus m common , 
but as tbe pontiffs refused to consecrate one 
temple to two divinities, be built two temples, 
near Porta Capena, one of Honos — which was a 
restoration of an earlier temple dedicated by 
Fab Max Verrucosus after tbe Ligunan war 
(Cic H B 11 23, Gl) — and the other of Virtus, 
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close together, b c 205 (Liv xxvii 26, xxi\ j life at Ravenna until his death, in 428 (Zos 
11, Val Max i 1, 8 Plut MaTC 28) This v 68, Oros vii 80-43, Procop B V i 1-8) 


temple of Honos i\ns the startmg pomt for the 
Transvecho Bquitimi C Manus also built 
a temple to Honos, after his victory over the 
Cimbri and Teutones There i\as also an altar 
of Honos outside the Colline gate, which was 
more ancient than either of the temples Honos 
IS represented on coins ns a male figure in 
armour, and standing on a globe, or ith the 
cornucopia m his left and a spear in his right 



Honos ct 1 Irtus (Coin ol Oalba British Husoom ) 


hand, and frequently combined on corns with a 
female figure of Virtus 

Honoria rG-R\TA] 

Honorius, Flavius, Roman emperor of the 
West, A D 895-423, was the second son of Theo 
dosius the Great, and nas born 884 On the 
death of Theodosius, in 895, Honorius sue 
ceeded to tlie sovereignty of the West, which 
he had recen ed from lus father in the preceding 
year , while his elder brother Arcadius obtained 
possession of the East Dnnng the minority of 
Honorius, the goi ernment was m the hands of 


Horae ("npai), originally the goddesses of the 
order of nature and of the seasons, m especial 
the ram-giving goddesses, but in later tunes 
also the goddesses of order in general and of 
justice In the Iliad we have clear evidence of 
the belief that they are the OljTnpian dmnities 
of the weather therefore they open or shut the 
doors of heaven, which are a cloud — that is, they 
give or witliliold rain, the source of fruitful 
seasons , but this has been materialised into 
a door opening for the passage of tlie gods 
{H V 750, \ 111 898 , cf Pans v 11,7, Oi 



Horao (Sctisonfi) (rrom a cola or Commodos ) 


Fast 1 125 ) Hence they brmg wealth or 
gifts generally (II \xi 460) In the Odyssey, 
on the other hand, they aro mentioned only 
with the more abstract, impersonal, idea of the 
chanpng seasons As the weather is regulated 
according to the seasons, they are further de 
scribed ns the goddesses of the seasons The 
course of the seasons is symbolically desonbeo 
as the donee of the Horae Carpo and Anxo 
were worshipped from very early times The 
Hora of spring accompanied Persephone every 
year on her ascent from the lower world, and 



Horao (Seasons) (From a bas relief at Romo ) 


the able and energetic Stilicho, wliose daughter the egression of ' The chamber of tlie Horae 
^ana the young emperor married Stilicho opens ' is equivalent to ‘ The spring is coming ’ 
for a time defended Italy against the attachs of (Pind Fr 45) The attributes of spring— 
the Visigoths under Alanc (402, 403), and the iiovrers, fragrance, and graceful freshness — are 
xa-v ages of other barbarians under Radagaisus, accordingly transferred to the Horae Thus 
but after Honorius had put to death Stihcho, they adorned Aphrodite as she rose from the 
on a charge of treason (408), Alanc again sea, and made a garland of flowers for Pandora 
inAaded Italy, and took and plundered Home Hence thej beai a resemblance to and are 
(410) Honoiius meantime hved an inglorious scarcely distinguished from the Charites (cf 
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Pans 35, 1) Tho Horao were prol^ablj 
alwavs three in number', and at Athens bore the 
names o£ Thallo, Carpo, and Auxo (though 
Pausanias takes the last to be only one of tbe 
Chantes) It might be thought that this 
number meant the old Greek threefold division 
of the year, spring, summer, and winter , but 
this was not the original conception of the 
Horae, and the number three probably belongs 
to them as a customarj number for deities, as 
m the case of the Fates and the Graces Even 
in early times ethical notions were attached to 
tho Horae , and the influence which these god 
desses originally evercised on nature was subse 
quently transferred to human life in particular 
Hesiod describes them ns givmg to n state good 
laws, justice, and peace, he calls them the 
daughters of Zeus and Themis, and gives them 
tbe significant names of JSunojnta, Dike, and 
Irene {Th 901 , cl Find Of n 1) It is prob 
able that this idea arose from the conception 
of a regular and ordorlj arrangement of the 
times for ram and sunshine lived by the gods 
not, indeed, of the four seasons, for that distn 
bution does not appear in ait or literature before 
tbe fourth century n o (cf Athen p 198), but 
of the right and just time for each ev ent As 
beings through whom came wealth to the earth 
they were naturally connected vv ith the Fates, 
which in mvthology is expressed by their being 
sisters of the Fates , and it is either for this 
reason that they sometimes appear ns helpers 
at birth (Find Pyth ix 02) and marriage, or 
merely because they express timeliness and 
ripeness At Athens and at Olympia they had 
altars , and it was customary to group them by 
the statues or thrones of Zeus, Hera, or Athene, 
and m conjunction with the Bloirae or Chantes 
(Pnus V 17, 1, vii 5, 4) In works of art tho 
Horae were represented as blooming maidens, 
carryin^gjthe different products of tbe seasons 
Horatla Gens, one of the most ancient pa 
tnoian gentes nt Rome Three brothers of this 
race fought with the Curiatii, three brothers 
from Alba, to determine wbotber Rome or Alba 
was to exorcise the supremacy The battle was 
long undecided Two of the Horatii fell , but 
tbe tliree Cuiiatii, though alive, were severely 
wounded Seeing this, the sumving Horatins, ! 
who was still unhurt, protended to fly , and 
vanquished his wounded opponents by cn 
countering them severally Ho returned in 
triumph, beanng his threefold spoils As he 
approached the Capene gate liis sister Horatia 
met him, and recognised on his shoulders tlic 
mantle of one of the Cunatii, her betrothed 
lover Her gnef drew on lier the wuath of Ho 
ratios, who stabbed her, exclaiming ‘So peiish 
ev ery P oman vv oman who bewails a foe * ’ For 
this murder he was adjudged b\ the duoviri 
to be scourged, and hanged on the accursed 
tree Horitius appealed to his peers, the 
burghers, who acquitted Horatins, but pre- 
scribed a form of punishment With veiled 
head, ltd by his father, Horatins passed under 
a yoke or gibbet — hgilbim soromnn,' sxsleT’e 
‘ 20 , cf Diet of Ant art 
“crdiieuxoniB Duovin ) 

Horatins Codes [Coclvs ] 

Q HoratluB Placcus, tiie poet, was bom 
December 8tl., g c G5, at Venusia in Apulia 
m m 21, 1 , Epod x.ii 0, Hp 1 20; 27) 
^18 lather was a hbertmiis or freedman, who 
had probably been a public slave of Venusia, 
ana adopted tbe name Horatins because that 
town was assigned to the Horatian tube Ho 
uaa received Ins manumission before the birth 
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of tho poet, who was of free birth, but who did 
not altogether escape the taint which adhered 
to persons even of remote servile ongin (Sat i 
6, 46) His father’s occupation was that of col- 
lector {coactoi) of tho payments nt sales by 
miction (Snf i G,8G, Suet Yit Horat) With 
the profits of his office he had purchased a 
small farm in the neighbourhood of Vennsin, 
where Horace was bom {Sat ii 1, 34) The 
father, either in his care for his only son, oi 
diBcemmg some sign in the boy of a literary 
taste (sucli as may perhaps be hinted at by tho 
partly fanciful adventure m Od in 4, 5), deter 
mined to devote his whole time and fortune to 
tho education of tho future poet Though by 
no means rich, ho declined to send tho young 
Horace to the common school, kept in Venusia 
by one Flavius, to which the children of the 
provincial magnates resorted, and, probably 
about hiB twelfth year, carried bun to Rome, to 
receive the nBUol education of a laiigbt’s or 
Bcnator’s son {Sat i C, 71-82) The school 
Bclectcd was that of Orbilius, whom Horace 
mentions only as being a severe flogger {Ep ii 
1, 71), but whom from other sources we know 
to have been also a teacher of great abilitv 
(Snot Gr 9, Maerob Sat ii 6,3) It is likely 
that to him in some degree Horace owed his 
clearness of style, and his inclination towards 
satire Among his school books he mentions 
(without grateful recollection) Livius Andre 
mens {Ep ii 1, 70), probably liis Latin trans 
lation of tho Odyssey , and he was taught also 
something of tho Iliad, probably in the original 
Greek {Ep n 2, 41) Of liis father s zealous 
care to preserve him from the dangers and 
temptations of the city he speaks with gratitude 
In hiB eighteenth year Horace, following an 
ordinary course of the richer and better edu 
cated Eomans of the day, proceeded to Athens, 
in order to continue his studies nt that seat of 
learning {Ep ii 2, 43) He seems chiefly to 
have attached himself to the opinions which he 
heard m tho Academiis, though later m life he 
inclined to those of Epicurus It has been re- 
marked as an important result from his study ing 
Greek literature at Athens instead of undei 
Greek teachers nt Rome, that ho escaped the 
Alexandrian influence which considerably 
affected some other jioets of his day When 
Brutus come to Athens after the death of 
Caesar, Horace joined his army, and received 
at once the rank of a military tribune, and the 
command of n legion {Sat i G, 48) It is pos 
Bible tliat this curious selection of so young and 
inexpenenced a man may liave been due to a 
literary friendship between Horace and Brutus 
(cf Ep 1 20, 18), who first placed bim on his 
staff and then gave him a command The rela 
tions of Catullus v ith Memmius, and Plorus 
with Tibenns arc cited ns parallel He was 
pieaent at the battle of Fhilippi, shared in the 
flight of his Bide, and adopts tor liis own case 
the words of Archilochus and Alcaeus who de 
clnro that they flung away their arms {Od n 
1,9, Bp n 2, 4G-60) There IB no reason to 
suppose that his courage was less than that of 
the rest of tho fugitive army He now resolved 
to devote himself to more peaceful pursuits, and 
liavmg obtained his pardon, he ventured nt 
once to return to Rome Ho had lost nil Ins 
hopes in life , his paternal estate had been 
swept away m the general forfeiture, but he 
! was enabled to obtain sufficient money to pnr- 
I clinse a clerkship m the quaestor’s office , 
and on the profits of that place he managed to 
liv o with the utmost frugality {Ep m 2, 50 , 
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Suet V%t) In these cncumstances poverty, 
ns he hunself tells us, stimulated him to ivnte, 
as a means of gaming notice and patronage 
{Ep 11 2, 40, Dl) In course of time some of his 
poems attracted the notice of Varius and Virgil, 
^sho introduced him to Maecenas (b c 39) 
Horace soon became the friend of Maecenas, 
and this friendship quioklj ripened into inti 
macy {Sat i C, 54) In a year or tivo after the 
commencement of their friendship (37), Horaee 
accompanied Ins patron on that ]oumey to 
Brundusium so brilliantly described in the 
fifth Satire of the first book The influence 
of Maecenas gradually reconciled Horace to 
the imperial rule , and it is reasonable to 
believe that the difference of feehng in politics 
which IB traceable between poems such as the 
16th Epode, which despaired of Rome and 
advised emigration, and the Odes of the 3rd 
and 4th hooks, which lauded the rule of Angus 
tuE, was caused by tins gradual change in Ins 
convictions, not by a mere desire to court the 
powerful About the year 33 Maecenas be 
stowed upon the poet a Sabine farm, sufficient 
to maintain him in ease, comfort, and ev en in 
content {satis heatus unicis Sahinis), during 
the rest of his life The situation of this 
Sabine farm was in the valley of Ustica, within 
vuew of the mountam Lucretilis, and near the 
Digentia,aboutfifteenmilesfromTibur {Tivoh) 
Just after passmg Vicovaro, the Vana which 
Horace mentions as a town near his farm {Ep 
1 14, 8), on the road from Tivoli to Suhiaco, the 
valley is reached down winch the Digentia 
flowed to join the Amo This valley runs up 
due north to its head, which isformed byasemi 
circle of hills rising to a height of 8000 or 4000 
feet It IS possible, as some think, that the 
village of Cantalupo Bardello, high up on the 
E slope, 18 the ‘ Mandela, rugosus fngoro 
pagus ’ of Ep 1 18, 105 There is a difference 
of opmion about the actual site of the villa It 
has been common to place it on a plateau 
about n mile up the valley on the W side, con- 
siderably above the village of Rocca Giovine, near 
which hav e been found the remains of the old 
temple of Vacuna {Ep i 10, 49) and an inscnp 
tion But this stands much too high above the 
stream to suit the description of his farm ns 
hav mg sunny meadows which must be guarded 
by embankments from the stream {Ep i 14, 
29) It IS probable that the true site is a spot 
higher up the same side of tlie valley, but near 
the nver, where a small brook joins it which 
may be the water from Bandusia There are 
the remains of a tessellated pavement, which, 
if of later date than Augustus, may mark addi 
tions to the old v ilia or one built on the same 
ground The ‘ angulus iste ’ is then taken to 
be the nook at the upper end of the valley (see 
Epistles 14, 16, 18 of the first book, and cf Od 
1 17, 11 18, 14, 111 1, 48) "We trace in his 
writings the delight which this Sabine home and 
its country beauty gave to him, and the health 
ful effect of its qmet hfe, from which he was 
yet able to retain liis hold on the society of 
Rome He spent also much time at Tibur, and 
some at Praenesteand atBaiae He continued 
to live on the most intimate terms with 
Maecenas , and this mtimate friendship natu 
rally mtroduced Horace to the notice of the 
other great men of his period (For his chief 
friends see Sat i 10, 81-86 ) At what time he 
first gained the favour of the emperor is not 
quite clear , but his conversion to approval of 
the pohoy of Augustus appears in odes written 
not long after Actmm After the death of 


Virgil, 111 19, Horace stood first of living poets, 
and was appointed bj Augustus to compose the 
ode for the Secular games {Carmen saeculare) 
in 17 His relations with Augustus and the 
imperial family were certamly closer from this 
date onward, but it is an entire imstake to sup- 
pose that he was unfaitlifnl to Maecenas, who 
was now out of favour On the contrary, he 
refused the offered post of private secretarj to 
Augustus m order not to be withdrawn from 
Maecenas , and of their undiinmished fnend 
ship we have proof enough in such lines as 
Od IV 11 (which w as written not earlier than 
n c 16), and in tlie last commendation ad 
dressed b> Maecenas to Augustus ‘Horati 
Flacci utmei esto memor ’_(Suet Tit) Horace 
died on November 17th, b c 8, aged nearly 57 
His death was so sudden that he had not time 
to make his will , but he left the administra 
tion of his affairs to Augustus, whom he insti 
tutcd ns lus heir He was buried on the slope 
of the Esquilme Hill, close to his fnend and 
patron, Maecenas, who had died before him in 
the same year — Horace has described lus own 
person He was of short stature, with dark eyes 
and dark hair, but early tinged with grev In 
his youth he was tolerably robust, but in more 
ndv anced life his health was not alwav s good, 
and he seems to hav e inclined to be a valetudi 
nanon His habits, oven after he become 
iichcr, were generally frugal and abstemious, 
though on occasions, both in youth and 
maturor age, he liked choice wine, and in the 
society of friends scnipled not to enjoy the 
luxuries of his time — The philosophy of 
Horace was that of a man of the w orld Ho 
playffully alludes to his Epicureanism, but it 
was practical rather than speculative Epicurean 
ism His calm judgment and self command 
followed the precepts of Aristippus, and secured 
contentment by 1 mitmg his desires, so that 
although he studied how to enjoy hfe he was 
never a slave to his pleasures His mind, 
indeed, was, mot in tlie least speculative 
Common life wisdom was his studj , and to this 
he brought a quickness of observation and a 
sterhng common sense which have made his 
works tlie delight of practical men — In htera 
ture Horace was many sided In lus Satires 
and Epistles he is to be compared with brilliant 
prose writers of essays on morals and manners, 
111 the Epistles to Augustus and to Floras, 
and still more in the Ars Poctica, ho is a literary 
critic, in the Odes and jSjiodeshe isalyricpoet , 
and each department has to be considered by 
itself His earliest written work was probably 
in the direction of lampoons in which he 
imitated Hipponax and Archilochus, and it is 
possible tliat some of the Epodes, though pnb 
lished later, may date from this time His first 
publication was the first hook of Satires, which 
probably appeared about b c 35 {Sat i 10, 44 
alludes to the Eclogues of Virgl, which appeared 
in 36) Some of the Satires, however, had been 
written much earlier the 7th may date fiom his 
service with Brutus in 42, and it is not unlikely 
that the 2nd was written soon after his return 
to Rome, when he was more inclined to follow 
the style of Lueilius The 2nd book of the 
Satires was written after he obtained lus Sabine 
form, and probably appeared m 30 the allu 
Sion to the Parthians prevents an earlier date 
In the Satires there is none of the lofty 
indignation or vehemence of invective which 
characterises Juvenal Horace followed tlie 
plan of Satura which belonged to Lueilius, 
making it a semi dramatic conversation with 
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the age on its manners and foibles , but he is 
much 'mootber and his wit more polished than 
that of Lncihus As a moralist he points to 
thefolh rather than the wickedneBS of vice 
notlnng can surpass the keenness of his obscrv a- 
tiou, his ease of e’tpresgion or his lucid common 
sense, so it is no wonder that his wntingsharo 
become a storehouse of vnsc and witty sentences 
on the affairs of life the line of Pcrsius 
‘admissus circum praecordia ludit expresses 
the truth that his light and playful touch of 
satire mokes its war to the hearts of succcssiro 
generations of readers The dramatic element 
oi the dialogue appears more m the second 
book of SaUrcs than the fir-,t, and tlioro is less 
reference to persona! eyponenccs Tiio JJjiodcs 
appeared about the same time as the second 
hook of Satires Like the two books of Satires 
thej emhraco all the first period of his literary 
life, from the earlier and bitterer times down to 
the battle of Actiuin, when he was beginning to 
see tiie groat ideal of strong and peaceful 
goremment, which lie does not fnllj realise 
till the next penod Hpnd 7 and 10 belong 
to the time soon after Philippi, and show that 
lie then despaired of peace and security at 
Eomo , hut tlio Isl is written after lus fnond 
ship with Maecenas has begun, and prohahlj 
just before Actium, and the 9tli is cloarlj after 
the nctorj In the nruloncc of lampoon 
which marks gome Epodes he is probabl} 
folloinng Hipponax and ■IrchiloohnH in metre 
lie often follows the long and short iambics 
used hi Archilochus winch (from the name 
/-tfStls for the short line) have gixcn the name 
to the book It is in reference to tins metre 
that he says ' Ponos ego Pri dims larabos ostciidi 
Latio for Catullus had already used iambics 
In the Episths, which came after the first 
three books of Odes, Horace again appears as 
the moralist writing con\ ersational cssajs, m a 
perfect form for their puqiose, on manners and 
society, and points of literary criticism Thes 
are written at a lime when he sun eyed Eoman 
life from a higher and more secure jiosition It 
IS probable that the first book of Epistles 
appeared about 20, and the second later than 
19 In Ep II 1, 247 there is an allusion to tho 
Aeneid, winch was not published till after 
Virgil's death The date of Horace's chief 
work of literary criticism, the Ars Potlica, is 
mnch disputed In subject it hangs together 
rather witli the 2iid hook of tho Empties which 
18 also the work of tho cntio rather than the 
moralist Accoidmg to Porphynon, in tho 
criticism of the Greek drama ho is following the 
Alexandrian critic, Eeoptolcwus It lias com 
monh, and partly on tho authoriti of Poiphj- 
non, been considered his latest work, written 
between 12 and 8 n c , nor have any strong 
arguments been adduced for a date much 
earlier than this Tarpa, who is mentioned in 
V 887 might still hai e been a recognised critic 
at the ago of 75 (and in tnith his ago is onlj a 
matter of conjecture) , and, as regards Virgil and 
QnmtiliuB Vnrus (tm 55 mid 488) the language 
used by no means implies nccessnnly that 
Virgd was living, and ratlicr implies that Varus 
was dead On the whole, there is no evidence 
against its being posterior to tbo 2na Epistle 
and the ItU book of Odes The composition of 
the first three books of the Odes extends over 
a long period of years, perhaps from n c Sl-28, 
certainly from 29 It is argued with much 
probability that Od i 2 and 14 refer to the 
Tr* troubles of b c 33, and i 20 to b o 32 
At any rate there is no doubt that i 37 was 
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written soon after Actium and n 2 refers to 
n c 80 All other historical allusions in these 
throe books are included in tho years which 
precede 23 On tho other hand, Od i 12 
cannot have been written after the death of 
Marcelhis, n c 23 Tho conclusion therefore is, 
that these hooks wore published together in 
23 There w as then an interv al, perhaps of less 
literary stress in Horace’s secured position, and 
mnturcr ago, but occupied bv his work at tho 
Epistles He was called upon, hy a position 
analogous to that of Poet Laureate, to write the 
Cat men saecvlare m 17, and then to continue 
Ins lyrical work mainly on great patriotic themes 
written by desire of Angnstns The dates m this 
I book of the Odes range between iv 0 of b c 17 
‘ and IV 5 of ii c 18 Tlit hook was probably 
published in 13, when Horace was 52 (cf iv 1, 
0 ) The Odes give Horace lus claim to tho 
rank of a great lyrical poet botli in lighter and 
in more senous vein Of tho charm of his 
wntiiig, whether on Anacreontic themes or on 
those loftier subjects which the passage of the 
cmpito from penis to security called forth, there 
are hardly two opinions It must he admitted 
that he has not the fire or inspiration of CatuI 
Ins — the dilTorenco appears alike in his expres 
sions of affection and in his invective — but for 
exquisite finisb and for ronstery of metro Ins 
lyncs are unsurpassed in Latin hternturo It 
may bo added tlmt ho is not easily compared 
with Catullus, because he rcsorves his deeper 
feeling for odes on matters of the state It lias 
been well said that ‘Hornet’s tone in love 
poems IS rather that of persiflage than of 
ardent passion,’ sucli ns wns that of Catullus 
Those wliom lie professes to address are imagiii 
ary heroines, partly borrowed from Greek poets, 
partlv from ‘ society ’ stones of tbo day His 
personal feeling (though cv on there expressed 
in less burumg vrords than Catullus uses) is 
more forcibly and smcerely shown in odes to 
lus friends such iis Virgil, Lamm, Fuscus, 
Scptimius, niid Maecenas, and, it may bo added, 
in those vvlncli speak of bis country home — For 
tho position which Horace took already in the 
first century aji ns a classic both m literary 
circles nnd in schools references may bo made 
to Juv vui 20 , Pers y 45 , Qumtil i 12, 40, 
II 17, 17, IX 3, 18, Auson Id iv 55 — Tho 
most useful editions of Horace are by VriclJiam, 
1875-1888 , Palmer, 1885 , Orolh, 1852, 18G8, 
1885, Keller and Holder, Lips 1870 Dilleu 
burger, Bonn, 1881 
Hordconius Flaccus [Fl vccos ] 
Homuadas [Sakbambav;} 

Horta or Hortanum (Hortanus Orte), a 
town III Etrurm, nt the junction of the Nnr nnd 
the Tiber, so called from tho Etruscan goddess 
whose tcnmlo at Home always romnincd open, 
Horta (orHurta), a goddess apparently of good 
fortune (Plut Q E 46) 

Hortonsins I Q , the orator, was bom in 
Bc 114 eight years before Cicero At tin 
early ago of nineteen ho spoke witli great 
applause m tho forum, and at once rose to 
emiiionoo ns nn advocate He served two 
campaigns m tho Social war (90,89) In the 
Giv'il wars he joined Sulla, and was afterwards a 
constant supporter of the anstocratical party 
His chief professional labours wore in defendii g 
men of tins party when accused of mal 
ndminstration and extortion in their provinces, 
or of bnbery and the hko in canvassing for 
pnbbo honours He had no rival in tho 
fonim, till ho encountered Cicero, and ho long 
exercised an undisputed sway over the courts 
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of justice In 81 he was quaestor, n 7C 
aedilo, m 72 prnolor, and m CO consul with 
Q Caocilius Jlctcllus — It uns m the year 
before Ins consulship that the prosecution of 
Verres commenced Hortensius was the advo 
cate of Verres, and attempted to put off the 
tnal till the ne\t year, -uhen ho would bo able 
to c'sorciso all the consular authoiitj in fa%onr 
of his client But Cicero, ivho accused Venes, 
baffled all the schemes of Hortonsius, and tins 
contest loft Cicero m the first place ns an ad\o 
cate and orator After his consulship, HortensiuB 
took a leading part in supporting the optimates 
against the rising poa ei of Pompoj He spoke 
against the Gabinian Ian, ailiieh invested 
Pompoj with absolute poncr on the klcditcr 
ranean, in order to put down the pirates of 
Cilicia (G7), and the Manihan, by nhicli the 
conduct of the war against Mithridates nas 
transferred from Luculliis to Pompoy (GG) 
Cicero in Ins consulship (G8) deserted the 
popular party, nitli nhom ho had hitherto 
acted, and became one of the supporters of the 
optimates Thus Hortonsius no longer appears 
as his rnal "We first find them pleading 



ogotber for C Eabinus, for L Murnona, and 
lor P Sulla After the coalition of Pompej 
with Caesar and Crassus m GO, Hortensius 
dron back from public life, and confined him 
self to his advocate's duties Ho died in GO 
iCic adAtt ai G) The stylo of Hortensius a\ ns 
florid , hiB memory so ready and retentive, that 
lie IS said to have been able to come out of a 
sale room and repeat the auction hstbackivards 
(Cic Brut 05, 9G, Sen Pracf rnContr 1) He 
possessed immense wealth, and had soaernl 
aillas, the most splendid of which avas the one 
near Laurentum Ho avas the first person at 
Rome who brought peacocks to table (Varr It 
B, 111 18, 17 , Plin xia 96) — 2 Q , sumamed 
Hortalus, son of the preceding, by Lutatia, 
the daughter of Catulus In vouth ho liaed n 
low and profligate life, and appears to have* 
been at last cast off by his father On the 
breaking out of the Civil war in 49, he joined 
Caesar, and fought on Ins side in Italy and 
Greece (Plut Gaes 82 , Suet Jul 81) In 44 
be held the proa ince of Macedonia, and Brutus 
was to succeed him After Caesar’s assassina- 
tion, M Antony gnae the proaince to his 
brother Cams Brutus, hoavea er, had already 
taken possession, avith the assistance of Horten 
sms When the proscription tedk place, Hor- 
tensms was in the list, and i-i revenge he 
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ordered C Antoni us, aalio had been taken 
prisoner, to bo put to death Aftei the battle 
of Pliilippi, ho aaas executed on the graae of his 
aiclim 

Horns ('"flpos), the Egyptian god of hght, 
aahose aaorship was olso cstabhslied in Greece, 
and afteraa ards as Harpocratos at Rome He 
avas the son of Osiiis and Isis (but according 
to another a icav, of Re), and aaas regarded as 
avaging avar against the jioaaersof darkness in 
the form of crocodiles and serpents It is easy 
to see hoia th s led to his identification aaitli 



Tj’plion Homs aaas in the prevailing myth 
regarded as the j outliful sun, bom afresh every 
morning, and in this guise aa as called Harpe 
chrat, or ‘ the child Horns,’ aa Inch the Greeks 
represented by Harpocrates Tlie conaentional 
statues of this child Horus aaere represented in 
a sitting posture aaith his finger in his mouth, 
aahich was a symbol of childhood From a 
misapprehension of this attitude in the Egypt- 
ian statues the Greeks and Romans regarded 
Harpocrates as the god of Silence (Ov Met 
i\ G91 , Vorr L L v 57 , Plut Is C8) Under 
the empire his aa orsliip in this character came in 
aaith that of other Egyptian deities In art 
he avas represented most commonly ns a naked 
boy with his finger on his lips and aaith a lotus 
flower on his head His image aaas also placed 
as an amulet on signet rings (Phn xxxiii 41) 
But he aa as represented also on bronzes and re 
liefs as on armed and mounted warrior (but 
often with the head of a haaak) dna ing his spear 
through n crocodile or dragon It is surmised, 
not without probabihty, that some part of the 
legends of St George aaas draaaTi from these 
sculptures 

Hostilla {Osttgha), a small toavn m Galha 
Cisalpina, on the Pp, and on the road from 
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Mufcina to Verona , tire birthplace of Comebns 

^^ostiliUB Mancinus [IilAi.mns] 

HostiUus TuUus [Tunnus Hostilius ] 
Hostias, the author of a poem on the :btnm 
war, probably the war of 125 B c , not that of 
178, of which Ennins had already a bitten He 
ig quoted by Macrob n 3, 6 , Serv ad Aen xn 
121 He lived early in the 1st cmturj b c , and 

IS probably the' dootusavus’ of Propert iv 20, 

& (CjTithia being reaUy i^stia) 

Hunnenc, Inng of the Vandals in Afnca, a d 
477-481, was the son of Geiisenc, whom he 
succeeded His reign was chiefly marked by 
his savage persecution of the Catholics 
TTunni (oSvvoi), an Asiatic race, who dwelt 
for some centunes in the plains of Tartary, and 
were formidable to the Chinese empire long 
before they nere known to the Homans It 
was to repel the inroads of the Huns that the 
Chinese built their celebrated wall, 1600 miles 
in length A portion of the nation afteru ards 
migrated W , conquered the Alani, a warlike 
race between the Volga and the Tanais, and 
then crossed into Europe about ad 375 A 
curious story IS told by Oljmpiodorus (Fr 27) 
that Constantine, hearing of buned treasure m 
Thrace, had ordered it to be dug up It con 
Bisted of three silver images which had been 
buned by the people of flie country one to 
keep out the Goths, the eecond the Huns, and 
the third the Sarmatians , and accordingly after 
their removal Thrace and Ulyna were overrun 
by Goths, Huns and Sarmatians Tlio appear- 
ance of these new barbanans excited the great- 
est terror, both among the Homans and the 
Germans They are described by Greek and 
Homan histonans ns having broad shoulders, 
flat noses, and small black eyes deeply buned 
in their heads , and as sai age in manners and 
habits fttey destroyed the powerful monarchy 
of the Ostrogoths, who were obliged to retire 
before them, and were allowed by Valens 
to settle in Thrace, A d 870 The Huns now 
frequently ravaged the Homan dominions 
They were joined by many other barbarian 
nations, and under their king Attila (a d 484- 
458), they deiastated the fairest portions of 
the empire, both in the E and the W [Attida ] 
On the death of Attila, the vanous nations 
which composed his army, dispersed, and lus 
sons were unable to resist the arms of the 
Ootrogoths In a few years after the death of 
■Vttila, the empire of the Huns was completely 
destroyed The remains of the nation became 
incorporated ivith other barbanans, and ne\er 
appear again as a separate people (Aram 
Varc XXXI , Pnsc Athl ) 

HyacxnthIdeB ('TaKivBIdes), daughters of a 
I,iacedaemonian named Hjncmthn8,who is said 
tohaie gone to Athens and tolla^e sacnficed 
them for the purpose of delnenng the city 
from a famine and plague under which it was 
suffering dunng the war with Minos They 
were named ‘AvBrjts, AlyXrfts and Avrala 
(Apollod 111 16, 6 , Hyg Fab „288) Some 
traditions make them the daughters of Erech- 
theuB, and relate that they received their name 
from the ullage of Hyacinthus, where they were 
sacrificed at the time when Athens was attacked 
oy the Eleusimans and Thracians, or Thebans 
irapPeVoi, [Demosth ] Epitaph p 
f difficult when comparmg the story 

of Hj aemthus at Amyclao to resist the con 
elusion tliat we may haie here a reminiscence 
Of an old sacrifice of maidens at Athens for a 
lestival of a deity of the spring which was ex 
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plained in this way when the worship of the 
deity akin to the Amyclaeaii Hyacinthus had 
died out at Athens 

Hyacinthus {^TaKivBos), son of the Spartan 
long Amyclae and Diomede, or of Oebalus 
(PnuB 111 1, 8 , Apollod iii 10, 3 , Ov Met x 
196, Hyg Fah 271, Serv ad Aen m 68) He 
was a youth of extraordinary beauty, and was 
beloved by Apollo, and ns he was once plapng 
at quoits with the god, the wind turned the 
quoit so that it struck the boy and slew him 
Such was the original story at Amyclae 
(Apollod 1 8, 3 111 10, 8, Eur Hel 1469, 
Pans 111 19, 5) , but fiom the mention df the 
wind grew up a later story that Zephyrus also 
loved Hy ncinthus and slew him from jealousy 
because Apollo was preferred (Pnlaeph 47 , 
Lucian, Dial Dear 14 , Philostr Imag i 24) 
A third story, apparently Orphic, makes Hya 
cintbus beloved by Thamyi is Erora the blood 
of Hyaemthus there sprang the flow er of the 
some name, on the leaves of winch appeared 
the exclamation of woe AI, AI, or the letter T, 
being the initial of 'TaKivBos [That the Greek 
hyacinth was not ours is clear enough prob 
ably it was an iris for a similar flower legend, 
see Ajax ] Hyacinthus was w orshipped at 
Amyclae ns a hero, and a great festiv al, Hy a- 
cinthin, was celebrated in his honour It was a 
festival older than the Donaus, and adopted by 
them [For an account of the rites, see Diet 
of Ant art Hyacmtlna'] The myth seems to 
mean the effect of the hot summer sun m 
withering the spring flowers, the quoit being 
the Bun’s disk It may be noticed that the 
Apollo of the original story cannot be the 
Dorian god, and the theory deserves considera- 
tion, that tins Apollo and Hyaemthus are both 
sun deities — Hyaemthus the y ounger or weaker 
sun of spnng which fosters the spnng vege- 
tation (cf the Egyptian child Homs), and 
Apollo tlie strong summer sun It is possible, 
again, that the story may hnv e been developed 
when the religion of the Dorian Apollo over 
powered that of an enrher Amyclaean Hya- 
cinthus, god of the sun in sprmg 

Hyades ('TdSfs) — that is, the Hainy — the 
name of nymphs, whose parentage, number and 
names are described in various ways by the 
ancients Their parents vv ere Atlas and Aethra, 
or Atlas and Pleione, or Hyas and Boeotia 
others call their father Oceanus, Mehsseus, 
Cadmilus, or Ercchtheus Their number diffeis 
m v’anous legends , but their most common 
number is seven, as they’ appear in the con 
stellation which bears their name, viz Am- 
brosia, Eiidvra, Pedile, Ooionis, Polyxo, 
Phyto, and Thyene or Dione (Ov Fast v 
166, Hyg Fah 182, 192, Ast ii 21) They 
were entrusted by Zeus with the care of lus 
infant son Dionysus, and were afterwards 
placed by Zeus among the stars The story 
which made them the daughters of Atlas re- 
lates that their number was twelv e or fifteen, 

I and that at first fiv e of them were placed 
’among the stars as Hyades, and the seven (or 
ten) others afterwards under the name of 
Pleiades, to reward them for the sisterly love 
they had evinced after tlie death of their 
brother Hyas, who had been killed m Libya by 
a wild beast Their name, Hyades, was derived 
by some from Hyes, a mystic surname of 
Dionysus (Suid sv) Tlie Homans, who de 
rived it from uj, a pig, translated the name by 
Suculae (Cic N D w 43, 111 , Plm ii 106) 
The most natural derivation is from Jeiv, to 
ram, as the constellation of the Hyades, when 
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rising simultaneously n itli the sun, announced 
rainy weather (17 -tviii 48G, and Schol , Verg 
Aen 1 748 , Hor Oif i 8, 14 ) 

Hyampea P’abnassus ] 

Hyampolis (^'JCdunoXis ‘Tafivo\lrr]s), a town 
in Phocis, E of the Cephissus, near Cleonae, 
was founded by tlio Hyantes, when they were 
driven out of Boeotia by the Cadmeans , was 
destroyed by Xerxes , afterwards rebuilt , and 
again destroyed by Philip and the Amphictyons 
(II 11 521 , Paus IX 85, 6 , Strab p 424) 
Cleonae, from its vicinity to Hyampolis, is called 
by Xenophon (Hell vi 4, § 27) 'Ta/iTroKtrSiv rh 
TtpoaffTetov 

Hyantes ("Tovrej), the ancient mhabitants 
of Boeotia, from which country they were ex 
polled by the Cadmeans Part of the Hyantes 
emigrated to Phocis [Hyampolis], and part to 
Aetolia The poets use the adjective Hpanfina 
as equivalent to Boeotian (Strab pp 321, 401, 
4C4, Ov Met ni 147 ) 

Hyas ("Tas) — 1 The name of the father 
and the brother of the Hy vdes — 2 (Sometimes 
confused with No 1), the eponymous hero of 
the Boeotian Hyantes He was married to 
Boeotia (Paus ix 6, 1 , Plin iv 2G) 

Hybla ("T^SA.tj 'T)3\a7oy, Hyblensis), three 
towns in Sicdy, named after a Sicilian goddess 
Hybla 1 Major (:^ /isffaivor peydXij), on the S 
slope of Mt Aetna and on the nver Symaethus, 
was originally a town of the Siculi It was called 
Hybla Gereatis or Galeatis (Time vi 02 , Pnus 
V 23 , Steph Byz s v) It is probably the 
Hybla famous for honej (Verg Eel i 87 , Ov 
Trrst V 13, 22), though Strabo (p 207) seems 
to make that a characteristic of Megara — 2 



Coin of Hybla Blajor (about 210 b 0 1 
Ohv , head of goddess Hvbla cro'wnod with the modluB 
rev Dionysus and panther with legend roAAZ 


Minor (p fiiKpd), aftenvards called Megara 
[Megaka ]-^ Heraea, m the S of the island, 
on the road from Syracuse to Agngentum — 
The above seems the true distinction between 
the first two towns, but it is not unquestioned, 
partly owing to the confused description m 
Pausamas and Stephanus 

Hybreas ('Tfipeas), of Mylasa in Cana, a cele- 
brated orator, contemporary ivith the trnuqvir 
Antonins (Strab pp G30, 059 , Pint Ant 24) 

Hyccara (rd TKKapa ‘TKKapevs Muro dz 
Oanm), a town of the Sicani on the N coast of 
Sicily, "W of PanormuB, said to haie derived its 
name from the sea fish vKai It was taken by 
the Athenians, and plundered, and its mha- 
bitants sold ns slaves, n c 416 Among the 
captii es was the beautiful Timandra, mistress 
of Alcibiades and mother of Iiais (Thuo vi 
C2 , Diod xiii 6 , Plut Ale 39 , Paus ii 2, 6 ) 

Hydames ('TSdpio;s), one of the seven Per 
sinns who conspired against the Magi in n c 621 
(Hdt ill 70) 

Hydaspes ('TSdgmjr Jelum), the northern 
most of the five great tnbutanes of the Indus, 
which, with the Indus itself, water the great 
plain of N India, noiv called the Punjab, i e 
fiveritcrs Tlie Hydaspes falls into the Acesines 
(Cheetah), nhich also receives, from the S , first 
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the Hydraotes (Bavee), and then the Hyphasu 
(Beeas, and lower down, Gliarra), which has 
previously received, on the S side, the Hesidrus 
or Znradrus (Sutlej or Hesudru), and the 
Acesines itself falls mto the Indus These file 
rivers all rise on the SW side of the Bmodi 51 
(Himalaya), except the Sutlej, which, like the 
Indus, rises on the NE side of the range 
They became known to the Greeks by Alexan 
der’s campaign in India his victory over Poms 
(b c 827) was gained on the left side of the 
Hydaspes, near, or perhaps upon, the scene of 
the battle of Chtlhanwallah , and the Hyphasis 
formed the hmit of his progress (Strab p 
68G , Phn vi 71 , Aman, An v 19 , Curt ix 4 ) 
Tlie epithet ‘ fabulosus ’ which Horace applies 
to the Hydaspes (Od i 22, 7) refers to the mar 
vellouB stones current about it as the nver of a 
practically unknown land , and the ‘ Medus 
Hydaspes ’ of Virgil (Georg iv 211) is merelj 
an example of the vagueness with which the 
Homan wnters, especially the poets, refer to the 
countnes beyond the E hmit of the empire 

Hydra [Heuacles, p 896 ] 

Hydraotes orHyarotis ('TSpncirjjy, 'Vdpoins 
Bavee), a nver of India, falling into the Ace 
smes [Hydaspes ] 

Hydrea ('TSpe'a 'TSpedrys Hydra), a. small 
island m the gulf of Hermione off Argolis (Hdt 
111 59 , Paus 11 39, 4), of no importance m 
antiqmty, but tlie inhabitants of which in 
modem times played a distmguishedpart in the 
war of Greek independence, and are some of the 
best sailors in Greece 

Hydmntnm or Hydrus ('TSpoOs Hydruntl 
nus Otranto), one of the most ancient towns 
of Calabna, situated on the SE coast, with a 
good harbour, near a mountain Hydrus, in 
Inter times a municipium Persons freqnentlj 
crossed over to Epirus from this port (Phn in 
100, Cic ad Att XV 21, xvi 6, Strab p 281) 

Hyettus ('TijTrdy 'T^ttim), a small town 
in Boeotia on the lake Copais, and near the 
frontiers of Locris (Pans ix 24, 8) 

Hyggea ('Ty(fia), also called Hygea or Hygia, 
the goddess of he^th, and a daughter of Ascle 
pius [As his wife she only appears in very Intc 
Orphic hymns ] She was worshipped particii 
larly at Athens, wliere representations m relief 
and \ otive tablets have been found in the As 
clepieum, and not only as the daughter of Ascle 
pius but as Athene Hygiea, to whom a statue 
and an nltat were set up by Pencles [see p 13, a] 
On this various theones have been mooted (1) 
that her worship originated at Athens either as 
an offshoot from that of Athene or from a con 
ception of the poets, (2) that it came to Athens 
with the worslup of Asolepius from Bpidaurus , 
(3) that she took the place of Alcippe, a nymph 
of the spring in the Asclepieum Tliese are 
matters of conjecture, and the question of ongin 
may be settled some day by the discovery of 
inscriptions It is true that no pre Koman in 
Bcriptions about Hygiea have yet been found at 
Epidaurus , but Pausamas (ii 11, 6) mentions 
a very old temple of Asclepius at Titane near 
Sicyon where Hygiea was worshipped equally 
with her father It seems likely that her wor 
ship was united with that of Asclepius to ex 
press the abstract idea of his heahng power ns 
distinct from his old oracular character [Ascle 
pros] It IS on the whole more likely to hav e 
originated in the Peloponnesus than at Athens, 
but the worslup of Athene Hygiea was merelv 
the addition of the function of healing to the 
other qualities of Athene the protectress, and 
w as quite distinct from the worship of Hygiea 
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the daughter of Asclepins At Rome her proper 
name as introduced from Greece i\as Valetudo, 
bS^she was gradnallv identified with the genuine 
Itahan deity Salus In art Hygiea was repre 
Bcnted as a maiden clad either in the Doric ^ 
Ionic chiton feeding a snakefroni a saucer to 
the Vatican group she stands hy the seated 
Asclepius with one hand on Ins shoulder , mth 
the other she offers the saucer to the snake 
which IB tmned about her fatlwr s staff 
Hyginus 1 C Julius, a Roman gramma 
nan, ■was a native of Spam, and In cd at Rome 
m the time of Augustus, whoso frecnmtm he 
^vas.anduIlOInade him librarian of the Pttia 
tine hbrarj' (Suet Gr 20) He wrote soicral 
works, all of which have perished, unless lie is 
tlie author of the work's desonhed under Ro 8 

2 Hyginus Gromatlcus, so called from 

gntnia, on instrument used by the Agrimen 
sores He hied in the time of Trajan, and 
wrote works on land survejung The work i> 
LitmUbus conshinendts is b> some attnbuted 
to him, bv some to a later Hyginus. (Ed bj j 
Hiiltsch, ISGO , Lschmann, 18f 8 ) The w ork on 
castrametation {Dc Mnmhonhui Castroruni) 
IS assigned to him without due reason, and 
seems to be h> a later wnter It is i alimhlo 
for its subject (Ed by Domaszcwski, Lips 
1887, Lange, Gott 1818)— 3 Hyginus, the 
author of two extant works 1 Fahularum 
Liber, a senes of short raj'thological legends, 
with an introdnctorj genealogi of di\ initios 
2 Fociicon Astronoimcon Librt IV, which 
gives an account of the constellations and the 
mj tbs about them Both works, and cspcciallj 
the former, have considerable i aluo for the study 
of Greek mythology, since the author has made 
use of many works, particularly of the Greek 
tragedians, which have been lost It is a doubt- 
ful question whether the onginal author of these 
works was C Julius Hyginus or not It is the 
opmion of most cntics that he was a ivntcr of 
a later penod, perhaps of the second cent a d 
There is no doubt that the Latinity is of a later 
penod, hut the books which we have are only 
an abndgmont of the onginal works, and the 
language maybe much altered Tlie statement 
of Suetomns that Julius Hyginus was learned 
m Alexandnan literature would agree wnth the 
researches in these two works, and the fact of 
hiB bemg a fnend of Ond might account for 
certain rescmhlnnccs m the statements of the 
Fabulac and the Metamorphoses Botli w orks 
of Hyginus are included in the Myihograjihi 
Laizni of JIuncker, jVmst 1081, and of Van 
Staveren, Lugd Bat 1742 They are edited by 
Bnnte, Lips 1857 , and the Fab separately by 
M Schmidt, Jen 1872 

Hylaoa ('TAafij), a distnct in Scythia, covered 
with wood, IS the peninsula adjacent to Taunca 
on the NW , between the rivers Borysthenes 
and Hypacyns (Hdt iv 9, 18, 76) 

"y^sous ('TAaToy) — that is, the IVoodman — 
the name of an Arcadian centaur, who was slam 
by Atalante, when he pursued her According to 
some legends, Hylaens fell in the fight against 
the Lapithae, and others again said that lie w as 
one of the centaurs slam by Heracles (Apollod 
0, 2 , Verg Georg ii 467 , Aon vni 294 , 
Pr^rt 1^1,18) 

,, C^TAai), in tlie Alexandnan poets, was 

tne son of Theodamas, king of the Dryopcs, 
^ enc nymph Menodico Ho was beloved hy 
neracles, whom ho accompanied m the expodi 
won of the Argonauts On the coast of Mysia, 
yias went on shore to draw water from a 
ountain , but hia beauty excited the love of the 
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Naiads, who drew him dow n into fie water, and 
ho vv ns never seen again Heracles endeavoured 
111 vain to find him, and when he shouted out 
to the youth, tho voice of Hylns was heard from 
the bottom of the well only like a faint echo, 
whence some say that ho was actually meta- 
morphosed into an echo (Verg Fd vi 43) 
Hence arose the prov orb“TAai/ /fpatryctfeii' (Sind ) 
for ‘wasted labour’ (cf Aristoph Flut 1127) 
Willie Heracles was engaged in seelnng his 
favourite, tho Argonauts sailed away, leaving 
him and his companion, Polyphemus, behind 
(Ap Rh 1 1207, Val Flacc iii 481, Hyg Fab 
14, 271 , Tlieocr xiii , Propert i 20) The cry 
for Hylns was very much older than these 
stones of the Alexandnan poets It is the 
‘ Mysinn cry ’ of Aesch Fers 1054 At what 
period Hylns and Heracles were connected 

III mythology it is impossible to say, but it is a 
reasonable suggestion that the myth of Hylas 
grow out of the ntual of a My sian harvest fes- 
tival in wluth tlie figure of n boy was cast into 
the stream or fountain w ith cries upon n harvest 
deity Hylns (cf Strnb p 504) Others imamne 
him to hnv c been the deity of the spnng called 
upon in summer to giv e more water 

Hyle ("TAij, also ’’'TAai), a small town la 
Boeolia, on the lake Hylice, whicli was called 
after this tow n, and into which the ismenus flow s 
{II 11 500, V 708, V 11 221,Strnh p 407) 

Hylias, a nv er in Bruttium, separating the 
territories of Svbans and Croton (Time vii 85) 

Hyllco (i; 'TAim'j K(furg), n lake m Boeotin, 
S of the lake Copais [See Hvxe ] 

Hylicus ("TAiKoy, "TAAiKos), a small uvor la 
Argolis, near Troezen 

HylluB ("TAAos), son of Hercules hy Dovanita 
For details see HEnvcLXDAr 

Hylias (“TAAor KumtscJiai), a river of 
Lydia, falling into the Hormus on its N side 
{II XT 892, Hdt i 80, Strnb p 020) 

H^ea or H^onaous ('Tpf;i' or 'T/aemos), 
the god of marriage, was conceived ns a hand- 
some youth, and invoked in the hymeneal or 
bndal song (Sapph Fr 01, 107, 108, Eur 
Troad 810) The names originally designated 
the bndal song itself, which was subsequently 
personified, w hence as a deitv he becomes the 
son of deities connected witli music, and aho 
gathers to lumsolf local stones of mortals 
nnsing from some marriage custom Ho is 
desenbed as tho son of Apollo and a Must, 
either Calliope, Urania, or Terpsichore Others 
desenbe liim only ns tlio favourite of Apollo 
or Thamyiis, and call him a sou of Mngnes and 
Calliope, or of Dionysus and Aphrodite This 
Inst genealogy points to his being regarded ns 
the god of fruitfulness (Find Fr 189, Schol 
nd Pind iv 81S , CntuU 01, 2 , Sorv ad Aen 

IV 127) The Attic legends described him ns a 
youth of such delicate beauty, that he might bo 
taken for n girl He fell in lov e w ith n maiden, 
who refused to listen to him , hut in the disguise 
of n girl he followed her to Eleusisto tho festival 
of Demcter The maidens, together with 
Hymenaeus, were earned off by robbers into a 
distant and desolate country On their land- 
ing, tho robbers lay down to sleep, and were 
killed hy Hymenaeus, who now returned to 
Athens, requesting the citizens to giv e him Ins 
helov ed m mamngo, if he restored to them the 
maidens who had boon carried off by the 
robbers His request was granted, and liie 
marriage was extremely happy For this 
reason ho was invoked in the hymeneal songs 
.^.ccording to others he was a youth who was 
killed by the fall of liis house on Ins vvedduig- 
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day, wlience he was afterw ards invoked m 
hridal songs, in older to he propitiated (Serv 
ad Aen i G55, ad Eel viii 80) Some related 
that at the n edding of Dionj sus and Ariadne 
he sang the bridal hjTnn, but lost his voice 
He is represented in works of ai t as a 3 oung 
man carrying a bridal torch Most notable is a 
painting from Pompeii {Mus B 01 b xii 17) 
Hymettus ('TurjTrSs), a mountam in Attica, 
celebrated for its maible_nnd moie especially 
for its honey (Hor Ocl 11 18, 8 , Sat 11 2, 16) 
It IS about three miles S, of Athens, and forms 
the commencement of the lange of mountains 
which runs S through Attica [p 148] It is 
now called Teloviini 01 Hymettos the part of 
the mountain near the promontory Zoster, 
which was called in ancient times Anhydrus (6 
’'AvvSpos, sc 'Tfxyrrhs), or the Dry Hymettus, is 
now called Mavrovtini 
H 3 rpac;^iB, H 3 T)acanB, or Paeans {Kami- 
shah), a river in Euroiiean Saimatia, which 
flenvs through the counti*} of the nomad Scy- 
thians, and falls mto the Sinus Carcmites in 
the Euxine sea 
Hypaea [Stoechvdes] 

Hypaepa ("TTraiira Dolooi), a city of Lydia, 
on the S slope of Mt Tmolus, near the N 
banlr of the GaTster (Strab p G27 , Pans r 
97, 5 , Ov Met vi 18) 

Hypana ('Tirdv?) ra "Trava ’Tiravevs), a 
toivn in Triph 3 'han Elis, belonging to the 
Peiitapohs (Strab p 348) 

Hypams 1 {Bug), a luei in European 
Sarmatia, rises, according to Herodotus, in a 
lake, flows parallel to the Borysthenes, has at 
first sweet, then bitter water, and falls into the 
Euxine sea W of the Bor 3 rathenea (Hdt 11 
102 , IV 17, Strab p 107, Or Pont iv 10, 
47) — 2 (Kuban), a n\ ei of the Sarmation 
Caucasus, rising in the mountams of the 
Caucasus and flowing mto the Palus Maeotis 
(Strab ^p 494) 

HsTiata (to, 'lirora, y 'Tirarij 'Tvarcuos, 
‘tTrareis KeopaUa, Tuik BatrajiK), a, town 
of the Aenianes in Tliessah, S of the Spei- 
cheus, belonged 111 later tunes to the Aetolian 
league (Pol \\ 9, 11, x\i 2 , 8 ) The inliabi 
tants of this town weie notorious for magic 
(Lucian, Asm 1, Apul Met 1 104) 

Hypatia ('TTraTia), daughter of Tlieon, by 
whom she nas rnstraicted 111 philosophy and 
mathematics She lectured in the Neoplatonic 
school of Plotinus at Alexandria She ap 
pears to have been modest as well as beautiful, 
but nevertheless to have been a victim to 
slander and falsehood She was accused of 
influencing Orestes, prefect of Alexandria, 
against C 3 t:i 1 , and (possibl 3 at the instigation 
of the archbishop himself) a number of fana- 
tical monks seized her in the street, and 
dragged her into one of the churches, where 
thw tore her to pieces, a d 415 

Hypatodorus ( TTTarSSaipos), a sculptor of 
Thebes, b c 372 (Paus viii 26, 5, x 10 , 8 ) 
H 3 ^erbolus ('TirepfloAor), an Athenian de- 
magogue in the Peloponnesian war, was of 
servile origin, and was frequently satirised by 
Aristophanes and the other comic poets 
(Aiistopli Ach 846, Eg 1301, Vesp 1007) In 
order to get nd either of Nicias or Alcibiades, 
Hyperbolus called for the exercise of the ostra 
cism But the parties endangered combined 
to defeat him, and the vote of exile fell on 
Hv-perbolus himself an application of that 
dignified punishment b 3 which it was thought 
to have been so debased that the use of it was 
never recurred to Some 3 ears afterwards he 


HYPERBOREI 

was murdered by the oligarchs at Samos, b c 
411 (Time V 111 74, Plut Arist 7, Ale 18) 
Hyperborei or -ei ('Tirepfldpeoi, 'TrrepflcJpEioi), 
a fabulous people, the earliest mention of whom 
seems to hav e been m the sacred legends con 
nected with the worslup of Apollo, both at Delos 
and at Delphi They are not mentioned bj 
Homer, but it does not follow that the legend 
was post-Homerio Herodotus (iv 82) notices 
them as spoken of in the Epigoni and by 
Hesiod In the earhest Greek conception 
of the Hyperboreans, ns embodied by the 
poets, they were a blessed people, hvnng m 
a land of perpetual sunshine, which produced 
abundant fruits, on which the people lived, 
abstaining from animal food Li innocence 
and pence, free from disease and toil and care, 
Ignorant of violence and war, they spent a long 
and happy life, m the due and cheerful obser 
vance of the worship of Apollo, who visited their 
country soon after Ins birth, and spent a whole 
year among them, dancing and singing, before 
he returned to Delphi The poets related 
fur-ther how the sun only rose once a 3 ear and 
set once a year, upon the Hyperboieans, whoso 
year was thus divided, at the equinoxes, into a 
SIX months’ day and a six months’ night, and 
they were therefore said to sow in the morning, 
to reap at noon, to gather then fruits in the 
evening, and to store them up at night how, 
too, their natural life lasted 1000 3 ears, but if 
any of them was satiated with its unbroken 
enjoyment, he threw himself, crovvuied and 
anointed, from a sacred rock into the sea (Stinb 
p 711 , Phn IV 82) The Delmii legends told 
of offerings sent to Apollo by the Hyberboreans, 
first by the hands of vnrgins named Arge and 
Opis (or Heoaerge), and then bj Laodice and 
Hjfperoohe, escorted by five men called Per 
pherees , and lastly, as then messengers did not 
return, they sent the offerings packed 111 wheat- 
straw, and the sacred package was forwarded 
from people to people till it reached Delos 
Pausanias cites the old Dehan hymns ascribed 
to Olen as saymg that a slinne made of wax and 
feathers was sent bj Apollo to the Hyperboreans, 
apparently to Delphi (Pans \ 6) Hence it 
would seem that they w ere originally regarded 
as Delphians, and the Aenical hSpai who w eie sup 
posed to aid Delphi against the Gauls mav Inn « 
been the Hyperborean maidens Laodice and 
Hyperoche (Pans 1 4, 4, x 23, 1 , Cic Div i 87, 
81) The notion that they dw elt in the extreme 
north ‘ beyond the influence of the north wind, 
may have arisen from the deriv ation of their 
name (now generally rejected) inrep — fiopftu 
Herodotus says that Arnsteas placed them in a 
gold produemg country (Ural Mountains ) 
near the Arimaspi (Hdt iv 13) , but the older 
legends seem to connect them with the lands of 
the sun in the south west or south east (Pind 
Pyth X 80, Aesoh Pr 806 ), and when Pindar 
speaks of the sources of the Ister as their dweU- 
ing (01 111 14, viu 47 , Isthm v 22), he probably 
meant to express the extreme west, but nn 
questionably they were eveiituallj conceiv ed as 
dw elling far in the north, and their name meant 
northerly, as when Virgil and Horace speax 
of the ‘Hyperboieae orae’ and ‘Hjqierborei 
campi ’ Some modem wntei s deriv e their name 
from uirep — opoj=‘ beyond the mountains 
others conneet the word with (pepu, as thougn 
for {nrepipepercu, 1 so that the name meant tne 
bnngers of offerings to Apollo ’ in its onginak 
and ‘ northern ’ only in its later, use 
HyperborSi Montes was originally the mytni 
cal name of an imaginary range of mountains 
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in tlie N of tlic eartl. [HiTEiinoREi], and j 
was oftenvards applied bj tbo geogiRpbers to 
vanoiis chains, as, for e\cinple, the Caucasus, j 
the iUupaei Montes, and others I 

Hyperides CTTrepelS'ns or T;repf57j5), one of 
the ten Attic orators, u as the son of Glimcippns, 
and belonged to the Attic dunus of Colljtus 
He uns a pupil of Isociates, and a friend and 
fellou pupil of Lycurgus He is first mentioned 
BC 8G0, when he prosecuted Autocles for 
treason in a Tliracian command About B c 
358 he and his son equipped tiro tiiremes at 
their own orpense in order to sene against 
Euboea From the peace ofSfGtdl 82-1 ho aided 
Demosthenes in the pitiiotic struggle against 
Macedon After the death of Ale\ander (323) 
Hyperides took an notne part in organising 
that confedcrac; of the Greeks against Anti 
pater ii Inch produced the Lamian war Upon 
the defeat of the confederates at the battle of 
Crannon in the following jear (322), Hypendes 
fled to Aegina, where bo was slain by the 
emissaries of Antipatcr His oratory, holding 
a middle place between that of Lysias and 
Demosthenes, combined ngour with grace and 
wit, and IS remarkable also foi its pathetic 
passages Longinus [dc Suhhm 31) ranks lum 
very lugh for aU these quahtics Out of the 
77 orations attnbnted to Hypendes, until the 
middle of this century none were knowui to be 
extant, hut m 1847 and succeeding y ears tho 
greater part of tho speech Por huxentppus 
and of the Funeral Oration on those who fell 
m the Lamian w ar, and (in 1892) most of the 
speech Aqntnsf Atlicnagoi as, and parts of those 
Against Demosthenes and For Lgeophron w ere 
recovered from pnpyn found in Egypt Ed 
C Babniglon, 1833 , Blass, Lips 1809 
Hyperion ('Tveplur), a Titan, son of Uranus 
and Ge, and mamed to Ins sister Thin, or 
Euryphaossa, by whom he became the father 
of Helios, Selene, and Eos [Helios ] 
HypemmeBtxa ( Tweppi^irTpa) 1 Daughter 
of Thestius and Eurydhemis, wife of Oicles, 
and mother of Ainpluaiaus — 2 One of the 
daughters of Danaus and wife of Lynceus 
[Danaus, Lyrceus] 

Hyrphasis or Hypasis or HypSms {"ripacrts, 
‘'Tiroins, "Tiroris Bccas, and Gharra), a river 
of India. [Hydaspes] 

Hyplus ("Tmos), a river and mountain m 
Bithyma 

Hypsas ("Ti^sir), two iivers on the S coast 
of Sicily, one between Sclinus and Thennao 
Selinunliae (now Bclici) and the other near 
Argentum (now Fiiimc Braga] 

Hypseus ('Tipcw), son of Peneus and Creusa, 
was king of the Lapithae, and father of Gyrene 
(Find Pgth ix 18 , Faus ix 34, 3) 

Hypsicles ('Ti^/nfAijr), of Alexondno, a Gieek 
mathematician, usually said to hav e hv ed about 
A D 160, but ought not to be placed earlier than 
AD 55^ His only extant work is entitled n«pl 
rear (wMwr avaipopas, published with the 
Optics of Holiodorns atPans, 1567 He is sup 
posed to hav e added the 14th and 15th hooks to 
the Elements of Euclid 
Hypsipyle ( Tif'iTruA.rj), daughter of Thoas, 
Lemnos Wlion the Lemnian women 
la I island, because tlioy 

nad tal^ some female Thracian slaves to their 
Sypsipilo saved her father [Thoas] 
bue then became queen of Lemnos , and when 
the Argonauts landed there shortly afterwards, 
She bore twin sons to Jason, Euneus and 
^obrophonns, also called Deiphilus or Thoas 
LJAsoxj The Lemnian women subsequently 
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discovered that Tlions was alive, whereupon 
they compelled Hvpsipvle to quit the island 
On her flight she was taken prisoner by pirates 
and sold to the Nemean king Lycurgus, who 
intrusted to her care his son Archemorus or 
Opheltcs [AucHEVtoBLS ] 

aypsus {'fifiovs, oCiToy), a town in Arcadia, 
on a nioiuitnm of tho same name 

Hyrcaiila (''tpuarta 'Tpudvios, Hyreanus 
ISIazaiidcran), a "pro' of the ancient Per- 
sian Empire, on the S and SE shoies of the 
Caspian or HjTcaman Sea, and separated by 
mountains on the W , S , and E , fiom Media, 
Partlna, and Margiona Its valleys were very 
fertile , and it flonnsbed most under the Far- 
tlnans, whose kings often resided m it dunng 
the summer (Stiab p 508 ) 

Hyrcannm or -rum Mare [C \spiuii M are ] 
Hyreanns ('Tpicayds) 1 Joannes, prince 
and high -priest of the Jews, was the son and 
successor of Simon Mnccabacus He succeeded 
to his father's iiow er n c 185 He was at fiist 
engaged in war with Antiochus VII Sidetes, 
who inv aded Judaea, and laid siege to Jerusalem 
In 138 he concluded a peace w ith Antiochus, 
on the condition of paying an annual tribute 
In 109 HyTcanns took Samaria, and razed it 
to the ground He died lu lOG Although he 
did not assume the title of king, be may be 
regarded ns the foundei of the monarchy of 
Judaea, winch continued m Ins family till tlio 
accession of Herod (Jos Ant \ni 7-9) — 
2 High pnest and Inng of the Jews, was 
the eldest son of Alexander Jnnnaeus On 
the death of Alexander (78) the royal autlio- 
nty devolved upon Alexandra, Ins wufc, who 
appointed Hyreanus to the Iiigh pnesthood , 
and upon her death in 00, Hyreanus sue 
ceeded to the sovereignty, but was attacked 
by luB younger brother, Aristobulus, in tlie fol 
lowing year (68), and, being dnvon from the 
tlirone, took refuge vvitli Aretns, king of Arabia 
Petraea That monarch assembled an army, 
wnth winch ho invaded Judaea Anstohulus, 
however, gained over by bribes and piomises 
Poinpey’s lieutenant, M Senurus, who now 
ordered Arotas and Hyicanus to withdraw fiom 
Judaea (64) Tlio next year Pompey himself 
arrived in Syria he reversed the decision of 
Senurus, earned away Aristobulus as a pnsonor 
to Rome, and reinstated Hyreanns in the high 
pnesthood, with tho authonty, though not the 
name, of rovalty , but Alexander, the son of 
Anstobiilus, and subsequently Anstohulus him- 
self, cscniied from Rome, and excited revolts, 
winch were only queUed by the assistance of 
tlic Romans The real govenimeut was now 
in the liandb of Antipater, the father of Herod, 
who aided Caesar during tho Alexandrian war 
(47), and was made procurator of Judaea. 
Antipater was poisoned hy tlio contrivance of 
Hyreanus (43) , but Heiod succeeded to his 
father’s power The Portluans, on their inva- 
sion of Syna, carried aw ay HyTcanus as prisoner 
(40) He was treated vvitli much liberality 
hy the Parthian long, and allowed to live m 
freedom at Babylon Here he lemained for 
some years , but havnng at length receiv ed an 
iimtation from Herod, who had meanwhile 
estabhshed lumsolt on the tlirone of Judaea, ho 
returned to Jerusalem He was treated with 
respect hy Herod till tlie battle of Actiuin, 
when Herod, feaiuig lest Augustus might place 
Hyreanus on tlio throne, accused lum of a 
treasonable correspondence with the long of 
Arabia, and put him to death (80) (Jos Ant 
XIV 5-13, XV 2, 6 , Dio Cass xlviii 26 ) 
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H;^ia ("Tpla 'tpievs, 'Tpiariji) 1 A town 
in Boeotia, near Tanagra, n as m the earliest 
times a place of importance, but afterwards 
sank into insignificance (Strab pp 404, 403) — 

2 A tonn m Apulia [UniA ] 

Helens ('Tpieus), son of Poseidon and A1 
C 3 one, king of H)rm m Boeotia, husband of 
Clonia, and father of Nycteus, Lycus, and Orion 
Beg^ecting his treasuies see Agamedes 

Hynnina ('TpjafiTj), a toim in Ehs, mentioned 
by Homer, but of which all trace had dis 
appeared in the tune of Strabo (Stiab p 341) 
Neal it was the promontory Hjonnina or Hor 
mina ((7 Clnarenza) 

Hynnine ('Tppfio;), daughter of Neleus, or 
Nycteu^ wife of Phorbas, and mother of Actor 
Hyrtacus ("Tproicos) 1 A Trojan, to whom 
Priam gave his first wife Ansba, nlien he 
married Hecuba Homer makes him the father 
of Asms, hence called Hytiacidcs {11 ii 837) 
— 2 Father of Nisus (Verg Aen is 177) — 

3 Father of Hippocoon (V erg Aen v 492) 
Hysiae ('To-ioO 1 (Tind-nji), a tomi in 

Argohs, S of Argos, destroj ed by the Spartans 
in the Peloponnesian war (Time v 83) — 2 
('Tcisili), a town m Boeotia, E of Plataeae, 
called by Herodotus (v 74) a demus of Attica, 
but probably belonging to Plataeae 

Hystaspes {'Tardtnnis) 1 Son of Arsames, 
and father of Danus I , was a member of the 
Persian roj al house of the Achaememdae 
He was satrap of Peisis under Cambj ses, and 
probably under Cjtus also (Hdt i 209, iii 70, 
11 83, vii 224 ) — 2 Son of Darius I and 
Atossa (Hdt in 64) 
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lacohus [IlioMSus, p 296, a] 

ladera or lader (ladertinus Old Zara), a 
town on the coast of Hljmcum, with a good 
harbour, and a Roman colonj undei the name 
of ‘ Colonia Claudia Augusta Felix ’ (Phn in 
140 , C J i 111 2909) 

lalemus (TaAe^ioy), a similar personification 
to that of Lmus, and hence called a son of 
Apollo and Calhope (and consequentlj brother 
of Hymenaeusand Orpheus) He was regarded 
as the mventor of the song lalemus, which was 
a kind of dirge, and is only mentioned as sung 
on most melancholy occasions (Pind Fr , 
Schol ad Eur Or 1391, ad Snppl 281, ad Flics 
982) The dirges both of Linus and lalemus 
seem to be the lamentation for death alike of 
vegetation and of earlj manhood, and the myths 
probably grew out of the ntes which succeeded 
the harvest, when the plant life was dymg awaj 
ns winter drew near 

lalmeuus (TcfA/iEvoy), son of Ares and Asty 
oche, and brother of Ascalaphus, was a natn e 
of the Boeotian Orchomenos He was one of 
the Argonauts and a smtor of Helena After 
the destruction of Troy, he wandered about 
with the Orchomenians, and founded colonies 
m Colchis (17 11 512, Apollod in 10, 8 , Pans 
IX 37 , Strab p 416 ) 

lalysuB (Tokutror Phtlenmos), one of the 
three very ancient Donan cities in the island of 
Rhodes, and one of the six ongmal members of 
the Donan Hexapohs [Doris], stood on the 
NW coast of the island, about sixty stadia SW 
of Rhodes It is said to hni e denved its name 
from the mj-tlucal lalysus, son of Cercaplms, 
and grandson of Helios (Pind 01 in 74, 
Diod V 57 , Strab p 654 For its pottery, see 

TTonus ) 
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lambe {’li/xfiri), a Tlnacian woman, daughter 
of Pan and Echo, and a slaie of Metauira 
When Demeter, in search of her daughter, 
armed in Attica, and iisited the house of 
Metanlra, lambe cheered the mournful goddess 
by her jokes {Hymn ad Hem v 195) The 
custom of jests and mockenesin theEleusinian 
procession was said to commemorate this 
(Diod V 4 , Apollod i 5, 1) There can be 
little doubt that the converse was the order of 
events, and that the storj of lambe grew out of 
the practise of jeenng in the procession, which 
was called fo/xjSfCen' 

lambllchus (’idja/3Aixoi) 1 A Sjnan who 
lived in the time of the emperor Trajan, wrote 
a romance in the Greek language, entitled 
Bahylomca Tlie work itself is lost, but an 
epitome of it is presened by Photius — 2 A 
celebrated Neo-Platonic philosopher, was bom 
at ChalciB in Coele Syria He died m the 
reign of Constantine the Great, probably before 
AJ) 838 He was mfenoi in judgment and 
leanung to the earlier Neo Platomsts, Plotinus 
and Porphyry , and he introduced into his 
sjstem a great deal of Oriental mystery and 
magic, gaining for himself from his disciples the 
reputation of woiking miracles lambhchus 
wrote (among many other works which haie 
perished) a tieatise Hepl TlvBaySpov alpeatois, 
on the philosophy of Pythagoras It was m* 
tended as a preparation for the study of Plato, 
and consisted originally of ten books, of which 
four are extant The first book contains an 
account of the life of Pythagoras, and though 
compiled without care, it is vet of value, as the 
other works from which it is taken are lost 
Edited by Kuster, Amsterd 1707, and by 
Kiesshng, Lips 1815 the Life of Pythagoras- 
by Westermann, 1860 Two othei works, Ta 
6fo\oyoi/j.eva cipid/x-yrticris, on mystic numbers 
(ed by Ast, Lips 1817), and flepl fiva-rpptoiv, 
on the mysteries of Egjrptian and Chaldaeaii 
theology (ed bj Parthey, Berl 1857), aie 
wrongly attributed to Inm — 3 A later philo 
sopher of the same name, contemporary with 
the einpeior Julian (Julian, JJp 34, 40) 
lamidae [^irus ] 

lamnia {’lapveia, 'layAa 'layveirys 0 T 
Jabneel, Jabneh Ibneh or Gahneh), a con 
siderable city of Palestine, between Diospolis 
and Azotus, near the coast, with a good liar 
hour (Strab p 759) 

lamas (“'la^ios), son of Apollo and Evadne, 
received the art of prophecy from his father, and 
was regarded ns the ancestor of the famous 
family of seers, the Inmidae at Olympia The 
story says that, being deserted by his mother 
fora time, he wasted with honey by two snakes, 
and was called lamus because he was found 
lymg m a bed of violets Apollo afterwards 
led him to Olympia and gave him prophetic 
power (Pind 01 vi 28-70 , Paus n 2, 8 ) 

laulra (’loveipn), one of the Nereids 

lantbe {'idvBrfj 1 Daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, and one of the playmates of Persephono 
(Paus IV 80, 3 , Hes Th 849) —2 Daughter 
of Telestes of Crete, beloved by Iphis 

lapetuB (TaTTETdr), one of the Titans, son of 
Uranus and Ge, married Asia or Clymene, tlie 
daughter of his brother Oceanus, and became 
by' her the father of Atlas, Prometheus, Epi 
metheus, and Menoetius (Hes Th 607) ^ 

Homer {II mi 479) he is mentioned only 
as a Titan, imprisoned with Cronus in Tar 
tarns Being the father of Prometheus, he ivas 
grandfather of Deucalion, who was regarded by 
the Greeks as the progenitor of the human race, 



iapydes 

ainfl lapctiis himaclf seems to |in\c ImeiV 
JeoXca upon ns jiroponitor oI the 
manland under Cronus His ^ i 

lucllieus, Atlas, tmd olhors lire otleu clesipinted 
to llie patronymics Jajtchdae { ca), Jojictiont- 
^ae ( ek nnd the {omimnp lapcltoms 

Iapydes (’ifJrTiarr or ‘lc£iro5«), a warlike and 
barboTons people m tlio N of piyricuni, l>c- 
tncen tlie rivers Arsia and Tcdanius, were a 
miycd race, partlj Illyrian and patllj p^**-'*» 
vvlio tattooed tlieir bodies (Stmb pp bl3-3ir>) 
They n ere siibdncd by Augustus Tlicit conn 
trv u as called lapydltt* 

lapygia <’la 7 rv 7 !a lairvyts), the name given 
by Ibo Urooks to the S of AptilmjfTom Tiwn 
turn and Brundosium to the ^rom lapyglnm 
[C Lruca) , though it is Fomotunca applied to 
tlie ivliole of Apnhn ] The name is 

den\ca from the m\ lineal Inpjx 

lapyx (’Ia-n{) 1 Son of Ljcaon and brother 

of Daunms and rcucclius, who went as leaders 
of a colonv to Ilal} (Ant Inh 31) Vccording 
lo others, he um, a Cretan, and a brother of 
IcndiUB, or a son of Daedalus and a Cretan 
woman, from wlioin the Cretans u ho inigrnfeil 
toltah derived the name of Iap\gos (“^cn ml 
ich in 3'!J| — 2 ThoMMV uind, hloiviiig off 
tlic co-isl of Inpypa (Vpnlia), in the S of ItaU, 
and consequenllj fai curable to ptrfons crossing 
■over to Greece It was tbe Eimo as the ap 
7 ^cr-Tji of the Greet s 

larbas or Hiarbas, king of the Gaelulians, 
and son of Jupiter tniiiidn b\ a Ijibj an in-mph, 
sued in A am for the hand of Dido in mamnge 
(Verg Acrt i\ Co, 130 Oi Her mii 1123, Jua 
A 45, Just run 111 For details sec Dino 
lardSnea (lapSaiojj), a king of La dm, and 
fitherof Omphalc, uiio is lienee calk d iarr/ii 
nis (Apollod 11 ti, 3) 

laraSncs or larddnus riopSifnjj, ’lopStu of) 

1 (Jorduf,), a tiact m Hha ('Itraii p 312, 
Paus A 0,3) — 2 A riAor in the N of Crete, 
A\ Inch Uoued near Cjdoina (Paus ai 21,0) 
laslon or ISsIns (’lao/ui , 'loirios), in Ifonier 
{Od V 125) IS nieritioiicd ns a mortal aiIio 'vnii 
the lo\r of Dt meter in a thnee j’longhed field 
(rpiroXot) Homer alone adds tlmt At us l.illcd 
him with a thunderbolt In llesiod Ihescdie 
of his union uitli Denn tens Creb , and tlie son 
bom to them Asas Plutus {TJi 2f>3) It Avonld 
seem that tlie original Insion uas a liKnl Pi las 
gic deit} of Crete, and the mjlh signifies the 
adoption of ngnciilturi bj the people and the 
consequent Avcaltli, in nspe’it of uliicli Dt 
uieterbecamc the chief deitA in their ntos and 
Tnbion sulwrdinnto (rf 0\ i\ 422, Am 

in 10, 25, Apollod in 12,1) He is r< presoiitcd 
ns being tin son of /eus and Electni, the 
daughter of Ulas, in a different legend, Aihich 
■wnnoets him uith Samolhracc, in uliicli island 
Drratler, liaAing met him at tho marriage of 
Hannonm, instructs him in the nij stones 
(Diod V 48) A third Aerhion gnosan ItaJmn 
ongin tohimand lnsbrother,Dardanus,uhoiire 
WDs of Electra and Coiytlius, tho foniidi r of 
Cortona (ktorg .len in 1C7, Son adloc) 
lasis, 1 c Alalante, tho daughter of Insiijs 
laso Clao-ie), j r Rccoacta, a diingliter of 
-asclcpius, or Ampliionuis, and sister of Hygita, 
AVM uorshipped ns tho goddess of rccoverj 
lasBlus or lassicus Sinus ('lairtKht hk-eof 
of MauAclujch), a largo gulf on the W 
■coast oI Caria,botAvton the pcninsulao of Srile 

nnV. 11 ^^^^“®’ oflassns, 

ana eahed Bargylieticua Sinus (UapveXinTiicbr 
MKrot) from another citj,Bargj)jn 
lassuB or lasua t'lairiror, 'lairos ’laetus 
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.Isi/n-JTafcist, Bu j, a citj of Cana, on the 
InsMUs Sinus, founded by Argivcs ondcolombod 
bj Sfilesians (Tbuc Aiii 28, Strab p 058) 

InsuB (''locros) 1 jVn Arcadian, son of Lyciir- 
gUB and Clcopliilo or Eurjnome, brother of 
AncacuB, husband of Cljnitnc, the dangbler 
ofMinjas, and father of Alalante (Apollod iii 
0,2) He 18 likcAAiso colled lasinB— 2 Father 
of Aninhion, and king of the iMinjiins. 

lazygcs (’Idfiryer), a powcrtul Samintian 
jieoplo, aaIio originallj dwelt on tho coast of the 
Pontus Euvuius and the Palus Maeotis, but in 
the reign of Claudius settled near the Qundi in 
Dacia, in the country bounded by tlie Danube, 
the Theisfi, and the Sannaluin mountains They 
are called from this migration lacygcs Metaitus- 
tac, but somclimcb called hnrinaiao laeijgrs 
or Hiinplj Sarmaiac They uero m alliance 
Aiith the Quadi, Anth whom they frequently at- 
tacked thoKoinan dominions, espccialh Moesia 
and Pannonm In the fitlb century they Asere 
conquered by the Goths (Strab pp 204, 308) 

Iberia ('tff/jpfa S part of Georgia}, a conn 
try of Asia, in the centre of the isthmus beta ten 
the Black and Caspian Seas, u ns surrounded on 
tAerj bide by mountains, throngli uliicli there 
Aiere emh four passes Sheltered by these 
inoiiiitninsand uatered by the Cyrus (Jioiei) and 
its npja r InbutanoB, it amis framed for fertility, 
and its inhabitants, Iberes ("'IS^pes) or Ibeti, 
Ailioin the ancients btltcAcd to bo of the saiiiu 
family ah the AssynanB and Mtdos, aacio an 
agricultural people, more ciAilisid than their 
neighlxiurh m Colchis and Albania They uero 
dmded into four castes (J) the nobles, from 
uliom tuo kings Mere chostii, (J) the pnests, 
Aiho Mere alhO tin inagislrati s, (3) the soldiera 
and hu«b mdiiitii , (4) tlicRlaAes, uho porfonntd 
all public and roeehanical uorlc Tlie Komnns 
first became nequmiitid uitli tho country 
through the expedition of rompty,in ii c fiO, 
and nndi r Tnijan it uim subjeetod lo Borne 
In till filth eintury it uns conquered by tho 
Persian king, .Sajior (Stnb jip 4DD-501 , Plin 
AT 2')) — Ho comifMon can be traced btlueen 
the Ilicnaiis of Asia and tJiose of Spam 

Iberia [HjhpimaJ 

IberuB (''l^ypof or Hhro}, tire pniicipal 

iiAirof the HP of Spam, nris among tlie 
monntiiniB of the CanCabri near Juliobnga, 
ilous&E throngli a groat plain betueeii llio 
PyrenciHtuid tin M Idnbtda, and falls into 
the Mcditcrmnian, near Dortosa, after forniing 
a Della 

Ibycns (fipuKOf), a Greek h ric pocl, Avns a 
iintiAeof Bhegiuin, and spent the best pirt of 
lim life at 'sanios, at tho court of Pohcmles, 
about lie 540 It IS related that tniAelling 
through a desert place near Conntli, lie uas 
murdered by robbers, but befoio lie died he 
tailed uiion a. flock of craiiep that happened to 
Ha oAcr him to aAongo Ins death Soon after 
Avards, u In n the people of Corinth were aseem 
bbd III the tlienlK , the eraiiCB iippcartcl and 
0)10 of the mtirdorei-K, who Impimned to be 
.present, cried out iinoluntanly, ‘Behold the 
nAcngersof Ihycus ' and thus Avero tho authorB 
of the crime detected The phrase of aVl^vhov 
yfpaioi passed into a proAerh (Suid sv , 
Ajitip Sid Pp 78, Pint dc Garrul p 010) 
Tbe mtfry of Ibjcua consisted partly of 
cboral o<lt« or liymiis on epic Bubjeeta, partly 
of loio songs, and pirtook largcH of the nn 
petuosity of hiH eliuructor (Cie Tosc ia 38, 
71) lIiH ri inamB are edited by Silinoidewin, 
Gotling 1888, and in Bergk s Poi t Ijijr 

Ic&r Ja or IcfirluB (’JKapla, 'iKaptos ’iKopieus), 
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a mountain and n de nus m Attica, belonging 
to the tribe Aegeis bee foil ai t _ 

Icarius (’iKapios), also called Icarus or Ica- 
rion 1 An Athenian, nho lued in the reign 
of Pandion, and hospitably recen ed Dionj sns 
on hiB arrival in Attica The god in return 
taught him the cultii ation of the i me Icarius 
made a present of some lime to 2 iQ«sants, ivho 
became intoxicated by it, and thinking that 
they were iimsoned bj Icarius, slow him, and 
threw Ins body into a ivell, or buried it under a 
tree His daughtei, Engone, after a long 
search, found his grai e, to n Inch she was con- 
ducted bj his faitliful dog Bfaera From gnef 
she hanged herself on the tree under which ho 
was bulled [In Et Mag Aletis is said to bo 
another name for Engone, gii eii to her because 
of her Mandeniigs It has been suggested 
that this was a corruption of ctXeiTTjy, and that 
the original nas a propitiatorj sacrifice of n 
maiden] Zeus or Dionysus placed her and 
Icarius among the stars, malting Erigono the 
Virgin, Icarius Hoof cs or Aicturiis, and Maera 
P? oci/on or the Little Dog Hence the latter is 
called Icarius cams Tl'e god then punished 
the ungrateful Athenians nitli iiiathK-SS, in 
nliich condition the Athenian maidens hanged 
themseh es as Engone had done Tlio Atlie 
mans propitiated Icarius and Engoiio by tho 
institution of tho festival of the Accra For 
the ongin and meaning of the my th see p 290, 
a, and cf Eici of Ant art Aeoia, OsciUa 
Tlie connexion of tho dog with the story is 
piobably that the burmng up of the nnes in 
the hot season of the dog star nas to bo averted 
by the rites (Apollod in 14, 7 , Pans i 2, 4 , 
Hyg Fah 130, j4sf ii 4, 5, Ov Met m 12C, 
\ 451 ) — 2 A Lacedaemonian, son of Peneics 
and Gorgophone, and brother of Tyndareus 
Others called him grandson of Peiieres, and 
son of Oeoalus Wlien loanus and Tyndareus 
were expelled from Lacedaemon by their half 
biother, Hippocoon, Icarius nent to Acaniania, 
and tlioie became the father of Penelope, and 
of several other children He aftcniards 
letumed to Lacedaemon bmee there nero 
many suitors for the hand of Penelope, he 
promised to gno her to the hero nho should 
conquer in a foot-race Odysseus n on tlie prize, 
and was betrothed to Penelope Icarius tried 
to persuade his daughter to remain with him and 
not accompany Ody sseus to Ithaca Ody ssciis 
allowed her to do ns she pleased, thereupon 
she coi ered her face mth her i eil to hide her 
blushes, and thus intimated that she would 
follow her husband Icarius then desisted 
from further entreaties, and erected a statue of 
Modesty on the spot (Paus in 1, 4 , Apollod 
1 9, 6, 111 10, 3 , Schol ad 01 xv 1C ) 

Icarus (^iKopos), son of Daedalus [D\i, 

DVLUS ] 

Icarus or Icarla (“'iKopos, ’Isapla EiKana), 
an island of tho Aegaean sea, one of the 
Sporades, W of Samos, called also Dohche 
{SoKixv, 1 e long island) Its common name, 
and that of the surrounding sen, loarium 
Mare, were derived from the myth of Icahus 
[Daedalus ] It was first colonised by the Mile 
sions, but aftern ards belonged to the Samians, 
u ho fed their herds on its rich pastures (Strab 
pp 124, 7GG, Thuc in 92, Hdt vi 95) 

Icclus, a friend of Horace, who addressed to 
him an ode {Od i 29), and an epistle {Ep 
1 12) Tlic ode was written in B c 25, when 
Iccius was preparing to jom Aehus Gallus in 
Ins expedition ^o Arabia The epistle was 
uoinposed , about ten years afteruaidb, uhen 
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Iccius had become VipsaniusAgiippa's steward 
in faicily In both poems Horace reprehends 
theinorduiate desire for wealth 
Iceni, called Simeni (Si/aevof) by Ptolemy, 
a numerous and powerful people in Bntaiii, 
who dwelt N of the Tnnobantes, in the modern 
counties of Suffolk and Norfolk Their reiolt 
from tho Romans, under their heioic queen 
Boudicca or BoadicCa, is celebrated in history 
jHouDicc \ , BIUTA^MA ] Their chief town was 
venta Iccnorum (Caistcr), about three miles 
from Norwich 

Ichnae ('Ixrat ’Ix^aTos) 1 A town in 
Bottiaea iii Macedonia, ncai tho mouth of the 
Axius — 2 A town in Phtluotis in Thessaly, 
celebrated foi its woiship of Themis, who was 
hence surnamed Ichnaca (Strab p 435) 
Ichnae or Ischnae Clxuai, ’'1 (tx>'<^)> Greek 
city 111 the N of Mesopotamia, foimded by the 
Macedonians, w as the scene of the first battle 
between Crassus and tho Parthiaiis, m which 
the former gained the victoiy [Cuassus ] 
Ichthyophagi ('IxOvoipdyoi, i e I ish eaters), 
was a \ ague dcscriptir e name given to vanous 
jieoples on the coasts of Asia and Africa, of whom 
the ancients knew but little Thus we find Ich 
thyophagi (1) m the extreme SE of Asia, m 
tho country of tho Siiiao (2) on tho coast of 
Gjdhosix (3)ontlieNE coast of Arabia Felnx 
(4) in Africa, on the const of the Red Sea, abo\ e 
Egypt (6) on tho ‘W coast of Africa 
icillns 1 Sp , was one of the three enioys 
sent by tho plebeians, after their secession to 
the Sacred Mount, to treat woth the senate, 
BC 491 He was thneo elected tribune of the 
plobs namely, m 492, 481, and 471 (Lii ii 
58 , Dioiix s ni 2G, ix 13 ) — 2 L , a man of 
great energy and eloquence, was tribune of the 
pltbs, 45G, when ho claimed for tho tribunes 
I the right of coni oking the senate, and also 
carried tho important law for tho assignment of 
[the Axontme (de Aventino puhhcando) to the 
plebs In the follomng year (455), he was 
again elected tribune He w ns one of the chief 
leaders in the outbreak against tho decemnrs, 
440 Virginia had been betrothed to him, and 
to revenge her death Icilius hurried to the army 
which was carryniig on the war against the 
Sabines, and prei ailed upon them to desert tho 
government (Lii in 44 ) 

Icouium ('\h6viov 'iKovisis KoniycJt), tne 
capital of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor (Xen An 
1 2,19, Strab p 5G8 , Cic Earn in 8,6), was, 
when xnsited by St Paul, a flouiishing city, 
with a mixed population of Jews and Greeks 
It was made a colony by Claudius, and there 
fore sometimes bore the name of Claudia, and 
the inhabitants K\avSetKoi'if?s refounded by 
Hadrian, and therefore also called Col Aelia 
Iconiensis , in the middle ages one of tho 
greatest cities of Asia Minor, and important in 
the history of tho crusades 

Ictinus (’iKTtros), a contempoinry of Pen 
cles, was the architect of two of the most cele 
brated of the Gieek temyiles — namely, the 
great temple of Athene, on the acropolis of 
Atliens, called the Parthenon, and the temple 
of Apollo Epicuiius, near Phigaha in Arcadia 
Callicrates was associated wntli Ictmus m 
building the Parthenon Ictinus also built 
part of the Hall of Initiation at Eleusis [Ellu- 
sis , PAnTHE^o^ , Phigali V ] 

Ida ("IStj, Dor "ISa) 1 (Ida, or Eas Eagh), 
a mountain range of Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
which formed the S boundary of the Troad, 
extending from Lectuin Pr in the SW comer 
of the Troad, eastwards along the north side of 
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the Gulf of Adranij ttium, and fnrtlier east in 
the centre of Mysia Its highest summits were 
Cotylus on the north, and Gargara on the 
south the latter is about 5000 feet high, and 
13 often capped with siiou Lou er down, the 
slopes of the mountain are u ell wooded , and 
lower still, thej form fertile fields and valleys 
Tlie sources of the Scaiuander and the Aese- 
pus, besides other rners and numerous brooKs, 
are on Ida The mountain is celebrated m 
midhology as the scene of tlie rape of Ganj 
mede, whom Ovid (Fast ii 145), calls Idaeus 
inter, and of the judgment of Pans, who is 
called Idaeus judex by Ovid (Fast vi 44), , 
and Idaeus jiastm bj Cicero (ad Att i 18) 
In Homer, too, its summit is the place from 
which the gods watch the battles in the plain 
of Troj (II viii 47) Ida was also an ancient 
seat of the woiship of Cybele, who ohtamed 
from it the name of Idaea Mater (Strab p 
409 ) — 2 (Psiloratl), a mountain in the centre 
of Crete, belonging to the mountain range 
which runs through the whole length of the 
island Mt Ida is 7674 feet abo\e the level of 
the sea (Strab pp 472, 004 ) It was connected 
with the worslup of Zeus, said to have been 
brought up in a cave m this mountam [Zeus ] 
Idaea Mater [Rhea ] 

IdaeiDactyli [DACTiiii] 

Idalium (’ISdXiov), a towm in Cyprus, sacred 
to Venus, who hence bore the surname Idaha 
Idas (■'iBcis), son of Aphareus and Aiene, the 
daughter of Oebalus, brother of Lynceus, hus 
band of Mavpessa, and father of Cleopatra or 
Alcyone From the name of their fathei, Idas 
and Lynceus are called Apliaretidae and 
Apharidae (Ap Eh i 485, Find Ncm x 
121) Apollo was in love with Marpessa, the 
daughter of enus, but Idas carried her off 
in a winged chariot which Poseidon had given 
him Evenus could not overtake Idas, but 
Apollo found him m Messene, and took the 
maiden from him The loiers fought for her 
possession, but Zeus separated them, and left 
the decision with Marpessa, who cliose Idas 
from fear lest Apollo should desert her if she 
grew old (II I’r 634 , Apollod i 7, 8 ) The 
Apharetidae also took part in the Calydonian 
hunt, and in the expedition of the Argonauts 
But the most celebrated part of their story is 
their battle wuth the Dioscuri, Castor and 
Pollux, which isrelated elsewhere [p 298] 
Idistavisus Campus, a plain m Germany near 
the Wesei , probably near the Porta Westphalica, 
between Minteln and Hansheigc, memorable 
for the 1 iclory of Germanicus over the Cherusci, 
ad 16 (Tac Ann ii 16) 

Idmon (‘'ihixuu), son of Apollo and Astena, or 
Gyrene, was a soothsayei, and accompanied the 
Argonauts, although he knew befoiehand that 
death awaited liim He was killed m the 
country of the Mariandvnians by a boor or a 
serpent , according to others, he died there of a 
(Ap Eh i 189, ii 815, Hyg Fab 14) 
Idomeneus (’iSo/icveuy) 1 Son of the Cretan 
iJeucahon,and grandson of Minos and Pasiphne, 
was king of Crete He is sometimes called 
Jjyctnts or Cnosstus, from the Cretan towns of 
ijjctus and Cnossus (11 xiii 307, 446 , Vere 
en in 401 , Diod v 79 ) He was one of the 
mtors of Helen , and in conjunction with 
Meriones the son of his half brother Molus, he 
mu tlie Cretans in eighty ships against Troy 
ae was one of the braiest heroes m the Trojan 
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' mg to Homer, Idomenens returned home in 
! safety after the fall of Troy (Od in 191) 

' His tomb was preserved at Cnossus, where he 
was honoured in conjunction with Meriones 
I (Diod V 79) Later traditions relate that once 
! m n storm he vowed to sacrifice to Poseidon 
whatever he should first meet on his landmg, 
if the god w onld grant him a safe return This 
was Ins own son, whom he accordingly sacri- 
ficed As Crete was thereupon visited by a 
plague, the Cretans expelled Idomeneus He 
went to Italy, wheie he settled in Calabria, and 
built a temple to Athene From thence he is 
said to have migrated again to Colophon, on 
the coast of Asm (Verg Acn iii 121, 400, 681 , 
Serv ad loc , Strab p 480 )— 2 Of Lampsacus, 
a fnend and disciple of Epicurus, flourished 
about B c 810-270 He wrote philosophical and 
historical works, all of which are lost (Diog 
Laert x 28 , Strab p 589 , Athen p 632 ) 
Idothea (EtSoffea), daughter of Proteus, taught 
Menelaus how he might secure her fathei, and 
compel him to show how he might reach home 
(Od IV ) 

, Idriens or Hidrleus ('iSpieis, ’iSptevs), king 
of Cana, second son of Hecatomnus, succeeded 
1 to the throne on the death of Artemisia m b c 
' 361 He died in 844, leaving the kingdom to his 
sister Ada, whom he had married (Diod xv i 
42, 69 , Strab p 056 ) 

Idubeda (Szetra de Oca and Loremo), a 
range of mountains in Spam, forms the S 
boundary of the plain of the Ebro, and runs 
SE to the Mediterranean 
Idumaea (’ISovgala), is the Greek form of 
the sciiptural name Edom, but the terms are 
not pieciselj equn alent In the 0 T , and in 
the time before the Babylonish captivity of 
the Jew 6, Edom is the district of Mt Seir — that 
IS, the mountainous region extending N and S 
from the Dead Sea to the E head of the Eed 
Sen The dechne of the kingdom of Judaea 
enabled the Edomites to extend their pow er to 
the NW as far ns Hebron, while their ongmal 
territory was tiken possession of by the Na- 
bathnean Arabs Thus the Idumaea of the 
Intel Jewush, and of the Roman, history is the 
S pnit of Judaea, and a small portion of the 
N of Arabia Petrnea, extending NVT and SE 
from the Mediteirnnean to the W side of Bit 
Sea [For the nse of the Idumaean dynasty 
in Judaea see Antipiter, Heeodes ] The 
Roman poets use Iduranen and Judaea as equi- 
valent terms (Verg Georg in 12, Mart u 2,6) 
Idyia (’ISura), daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, and wife of the Colchian king Aeetes 
lerue [Hiberma] 

letae (Ttraf TexTaos Jato), a town in the 
interior of Sicily, on a mountain of the same 
name, S of Hyccara 

Igilgili (Djidjeli), a town of Mauretania on 
the Sinus Numidicus, and a colony under Au- 
gustus (Plin V 21) 

Igillum (Chgho), a small island off the 
Etruscan coast, opposite Cosa (Caes F C i 84) 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch in a d 69 [Diet 
of Christian Biogi aphy ] 

Iguvlum (Iguvinus, Iguv mas, atis Guhbio 
or Fugiibio), an important town in Umbna, on 
the S slope of the Apennines On a moun 
tain in the neighbourhood of tins town was a 
celebrated temple of Jupiter, in the rums of 
which were discovered, a d 1444, seven brazen 
tables, covered with Umbnan inscriptions, still 
preseived at Gubbio These tables, called the 
Eugiibian Tables, contain more than 1000 Um- 
brian words, and are of importance for a know- 
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ledgG of the ancient languages of Italy Edi 
tions by Huschlce, 1859, and Breal, 1876 
Halra or Hilaira {'IKdetpa), daughter of 
Leucippus and Philodice, and sister of Phoebe 
The two sisters are frequently mentioned by 
the jioets under the name of Lcucipptdae 
Both were earned oil by the Dioscuii, and 
Ilaira became the nife of Castor (Pans ii 
22, 6, 111 1C, 1 ) 

Ileracones, Ilercaonenses, or Illurgavon- 
enses, a people in Hispama Tarrneonensis on 
theW coast between the IbCrus and M idubeda 
Tlyjir chief town was Dertosa 

Ilerda (Lertda), a town of Blergctes in His 
pania Tarroconensis, situated on a height above 
the nver Sicoris {Segre), which was here crossed 
by a stone bndge It was afterwaids a Roman 
colony, but in the time of Ausomus had ceased 
to be a place of importance {Ep xvv 69 ) Here 
Afranius and Petreius, the legates of Pompej, 
w ere defeated by Caesar (b c 49) (Caes if G 
1 41-45, Hor Ep i 13,20, Lucan, iv 144) 
Hergetes, a people m Hispania Tarra 
conensis, between the Iberus and the Pyrenees 
Ilia or Ehea Silvia [RoJitrLus ] 

Ilici or mice (Elch^, a town of the Con 
testani* on the E coast of Hispama Tarra- 
coiiensiB, bn ’the road from Carthago Noi a to 
Valentia, was a colonia immunis (Ptol ii G, 62, 
Plm 111 191 

Hienses, an ancient people in Svrdimi 
Hiona (’lAnJi’ij), daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, wife of Polyinnestor or Polymestor, 
hiiig of the Tluacian Cliersonesus, to whom she 
bore a son, Deipylus At the beginning of the 
Trojan war her brother Poljdorus was intrusted 
to her cue, and she biought him up as her own 
son For details see Polydorus Eiona was 
the name of one of the tragedies of Pacuvius 
(Hor Sat ii 3, 01 ) 

lUdneuB ( IXioveis), a son of Niobe, whom 
Apollo would have liked to save, because he 
w as praying , but the arrow was no longer 
under the control of the god (^Niobe ] 

Hlpa {Pennafior), a tow n in Hispama Baetica, 
on the right bank of the Baetis (Strab p 141) 
Hissas (’lAitrcrdj, more raiely EiAurtriis), a 
small river in Attica, rises on the N slope of 
Mt Hymettus, flow s on the E and S of AUiens 
and joins the Cephissus Except after heavy 
rain it is nearly dry, as its waters are dr iwn oS 
to supply the city 

Hlth^a (EiKelOuia), also called Elithyia, He 
thyia, or Eleutho, w as the impersonation of the 
pain 01 (in the plural) of the pains of child 
birth, and therefore, m the development of the 
myth, was worshipped independently as the 
goddess who came to the assistance of women 
m labour AVlien she was Inndlj disposed, she 
furthered the birth , but when she was angry, 
she protracted the labour In II xix 119, the 
EfAsfGuiai appear to hav e no personality, but m 
17 XI 271, they are called the daughters of Hera 
inHes Th 922, the daughters oi Zeus and Hera 
(cf Pind Ncm vai 2 , Apollod i 3, 1) But as 
all moon goddesses had influence over birth, so 
Hithyia IS found in one myth connected, and 
at times identified, with Hern, in another with 
Artemis Thus she is not alway s spoken of as 
the daughter of Hern, but is wordiipped ns 
Hera-Hithy la and as Artemis Hithyua (cf Juno 
Lucina) For the same reason she was in some 
places identified with Aphrodite, who in one of 
her aspects was a moon goddess, and tins ex- 
plains the story (perhaps Lycian) in Olen’s 
Delian lijunn that she was the mother of Eros 
(Pans 1 18, 5j ix 27, 2) According to the 
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Cretan legend Ihthyia was believed to have 
been bom in a cav e m the territory of Cnossus 
From thence her worship spread over Delos 
and Attica {Od xix.188, Strab p 47G, Diod 
\ 92 ) According to a Delian tradition Ilithy la 
was not bom in Crete, but had come to Delos 
from the Hyperboreans, for the purpose of as- 
sisting Leto (Paus i 18, 6) Her connexion 
wuth the Fates (Pind OI vu 42, Nem vui 1) is 
due to the idea that the Pates also had control 
over the birth of a child [see also Horae] 

Ilium [Troas ] 

Hlibens (TAAiSepfs) 1 (TecTi), colled Tichis 
or Techum by the Romans, a nver in Gallia 
Narbonensis in the territory of the Sardoiies, 
nscs in tlie Pyrenees and falls, after a short 
course, mto the Mare Gallicum (Strab p 182) 
— 2 [Elne), a town of the Santones, on the 
above mentioned river, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, was originally a place of importance, 
but afterwards insignificant It was restored by 
Constantine, who changed its name mto Helena, 
whence the modem Elnc (Liv xxi 24 ) 

Illiturgis or Hliturgi {Andujar), an im- 
portant town of the Turduli in Hispama 
Tarraconensis, situated on a steep rock near 
the Baetis, and on the road from Corduba to 
Castnlo , destroyed by Scipio n c 210, but le 
built, and received the name of Poram Jnhum 
(Liv XXV in 19, xxxiv 10, Phn iii 10) 

Ill;^icum or lU^s, more rarely Illyria {rh 
’IWvpiKiSr, TAAupfs, ’lAAupfa), mcluded, in its 
widest signification, all the land "W of Macedonia 
and E of Italy and Rhaetia, extending S as fai 
as Epims, and N as far as the vaUevs of the 
Sav ns iiid Drav us, and the junction of these 
rivers with the Danube The wide extent of 
country was inhabited by numerous Illynan 
tribes, all of whom wore more or less barbarous 
They weie probably of the same origin as the 
Thracians, but some Celts were mingled with 
them The country was divided into two parts 
1 IllyriB Barbara or Eomana, the Roman 
province of Hlyncum, extended along the 
Adriatie sea from Italy (Istria), from which 
it was separated by the Arsia, to the river DrUoii, 
and was bounded on thei E by Macedoma and 
Mocsia Superior, from winch it was separated 
by tlie Dniins, and on the N by Pannoma, 
from which it was sepirated by the Dravus 
It thus comprehended a part of the modem 
Croatia, the whole of Dalmatia, almost the 
whole of Bosnia, and a part of Albania It 
was divided in ancient times mto tliree dis 
tncts, according to the tribes by which it was 
inhabited — lapydia, the intenor of the countrv 
on the N , from the Arsia to the Tedamus 
[Iatydes] , Libumia, along the coast from the 
Arsia to the Titius [Liburm] , and Dalmatia, 
S of Libumia, along tlie coast from the Titius 
to the Driloii [Dalviatlv ] The Liburmans 
submitted at an early time to the Romans , but 
it was nbt till after the conquest of the Dal 
matians m the reign of Augustus, that tlie 
entire country was organised as a Roman pro 
V nice Prom this tune the Illyrians, and es 
pecially the Dalmatians, formed an important 
port of the Roman legions — 2 Illyns Graeca, 
or Illyria proper, also called Epirus Nova, 
extended from the Dnlon along the Adriatic, to 
the Cerauman mountains, which separated it 
from Epirus proper it was bounded on the E 
by Maoedohia It thus embraced the greater 
part of the modem Albania It was a moun- 
tainous country, but possessed some fertile land 
on the coast Its principal nvers were the Aous, 
Apsus, Genusus, and PAMAsUfa Li the in- 
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tilt' mu Kilt, Rv oKfiiplicrfi nppcfli tolia\o 
iiKid uuUhniUK, (or uttut of exact knoulcdge 
In ill most dclmite application, it appears to 
mean the W part of tlic Himalaya, octacon 
lliL Putup-iinihiis and the Emodi Montes, but 
when it IS appliid to Miino great chain, extond- 
’ mg mneh further to the N anddindingSc>thia 
! into t«o parts, Scjlhiaintnvlinaumand Scjthia 
j extra Inianin, it must be understood to mean 
' eithcrtho ilfoi/<isoi() or 17frt( niounlaun',orelM> 

C80 , 
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tenoruas an import int Inhc, the lAf-nsms 
On the coast there nert the Orcek colonies of 
EpidamnuB, nfteni ards Eynnn innuv, mid 
VroLLONU It ivns at these pliuoa that the 

celebrated Via Ejniiitia commenced, m I nch ran 
throngh Macedonia toBrauitmin ,nie coimlm 
xvas inhabited bj x inoiifi tribes, \tixt\si i-, 

T\tL.iNTii, PinxiriM, DissOUTir, i\c In 
times thei ivoro tronhlcsoine and danger 

oils neighbours to the Macedonian kings U.he\ 

irere subdued hi Plnhp, the fathi r of Alexander , Mime imn^iiarj range (Slrab 
the Great, 11 ho defcabd and sleii in Viitlle , Plol xi ll, 1 ) 

i heir kim: Bardilifl, n e After the death ImbmsuB {■'l^i^gairos), a rner in bamos for 

of Mexander the Gnat, most of the llh-rmn merh called Parthemus, tloiung into the si a 
tribes recoi erwl their iiidetH ndeiieo \t a later { not far from the cilx of Samos Tho eelehmlcd 
time tho injurj iihich the Bom in trade iiffend 
from then piracies hroiijit against Ihi in the 
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amis of the republic. Hie foreos of the.r tjiieeii 
leuta iron Oii“ili defeated hi the 'Uoumlis, mid 
she irns obliged to purchase ju ace hj tin sur 
It. Oder of jeart of h< r douiiinniis and th< pi\ 
iiient of an niiuual tnhute, lilO Tlio siaximl 
llljTiau naruns fniislual bi thr Poiiiniis iiith 
the name ease It iras Ijeguii hi Demetnns of 
Pliiiros irho lies guardian of Pmins tlie ion 
of Agroii, but he ua- cniiriuensl In tin loitsul 
\emihus Paulas, Il'i (Pol ii BI, iii lir-l'J) 
PineuR lias •^ticeetsleal hi Ph iiraliis, uho culti 


Umph of Hem (*H MIDI ) stood m ar it, and it 
gill the epitliet of Inibrasiii both to Hera and 
to \rti mis (Stmb p Cb" ) 

Imbro8(''Ip;3/)ot 'XuBptos nmlrootlmbriii), 
an island m tin N of Ihi Aigataii sea, near the 
Thracian ChirMUiesus alxmt 18 miles SE of 
‘?atnolhrrtce, and about 22 NE of Lemnos, It 
is aliout 2,’> milts m cin.nmferenco, and isrnlli, 
hut contains main fertih iiillei., (II xni 8 >, 
xii 2S3, xxii 78, Phn ii 72) InihrO'-, like 
Snnio‘hni(<,iiiisinniieunttiiiuROiiDof tlu chn f 
seats of the iiorshipof the Cabin TlioreiiasiL 
loiiTi of the same name on tho E of thd island. 


antial fnendli relations iiilh the Boniatis Ills { of iihich tin re are still ponio ruins 


sou Ginlius formed iin alliance iiith Ih rveiis, 
king o' Macedonia, against Home, hut he iins 
conquensl hj the praetor L Viiiciiis, m thr 


In&cbis ('Iia\ii), a surname of lo, tho 
daughter of liinchus The goddess Isis is nUo 
colled Jmielin 1m i luse she iias idinlified iiilh 


same loor ns Pen-eus, lisS , iihi n iiism lllinii, I lo — Iiiachitlm iii the s luie uny iias usi d us 

'a ' ^ 1 . TV ’ > n-* 8 . . t ^ 4 


as Ticll as Macednuii, 1« c-iiiio subject to P<>nii 
(Liv xli 20) — In tlu 111 11 diMs on of tin cm 
jure under Cons'anfine, llhncum foniiid one 
of the groat nroiiiuts of tlu empire It u is 
diiuled into lilyTicnm Occidcntalo, Mhuh in 
eluded Ilhncutn projxr, Pannonia and Xon 
cum and lllyncum Oricnttilc, Minch coinpro 
bended Dncm, Moesin, Maciuloina, and 'lliniei 
Ilns ('lAosI 1 ^011 of Danhinus hi B.itea 
the daughter of Tetie* r Bus dud iwthout 
issui, and lift Ins king lorn to his brother 
Bnchlhomuh ( Vixillod in 12, 2i“2 Son of 
Tnis niid Calhrhoe grandson of I^ruhtlunius, 
and gTcat grandson of Jliirdaiius, mIkiki he i 
called Dili (laiiulcs (II xi «!72) lie \ as tin 
fathi r of IjaouiPiloii and the grandfa'lu r of 
Prmin He Miia IkIh'm d to 1 m llic founder of 
Troi (Ii XX 2 i2, 2 ad, r* g irdiiig' whith NjKillo- 


iiiiiin of Epiphiis, n grandson of Innchtis, and 
also of I'ersi iis, In muse hi was born nt Argoe, 
th< eiti of Imichus 

Inachus (■'Iin;<()i),Bonof Oceanus and Tcthi s 
(Aisth Pr (liii, Dioiiis 1 21")), and father of 
Plioroin uh mid icguileus, tej nliom others add 
lo ArgoK Paiiopte s, mid Plicgeus or Pegeiis 
fVjHillml n 1, lijg lab 1-1J,H7, Oi 3/e/ i 
r.s(. Sen ltd Grorij in 1511 Hoiias the first 
Inigand llie niOsl ancient hero of \rgos,Mhenti 
tin eonntrj is friijufiitli tailed the land of 
liinrhns , and lie is said tolmie giicnhisnaiin 
to tin nil r Inachiis (Pans ii 15,1, Hor Od 
■I b, 2, III 111, 1) In the' dispute for tho giossts 
Moii of \rg'os 1« t\v< on Posi idoii and Hero, 
liinchusdn idikl in faioiirof Hera, and Poseidon 
tin n foni caused the riier linichus lo be dry 
« 'cept in the rami si iisoii In this slon Iim 


doruR tells that Minn hi h id moii ii m n sthng j chus is tlio riiir god and his son PlioroneuR in 
jinre at the court of the 1 mg of Phngin, the 1 the fouiidi r of Vrg’oi. (Pans n 15, I) eVnoBier 


gaic him ii icm, and the ornclo baling eh 
dared that Mhtri tho co i laj doiin the iili 
should be built, the sib of Troi luis tlnis deti r 
nntiod Vdicn ho iv.sk eal for i<l another sign, 
Va us gaie him Iho imlladinm, n st iliie of thn o 
cnbilslngh, ivith its fi ot close together, holding 
n spear m its right hand, and a distaff in itsh ft, 
and promised tiiat ns long as it remained in 
Trov, the citi should he safi Tho tomb of 
Ibis Mas shoMii 111 the iii ighlKinrhood of Troi 
(// X. 415, xiii JIO, Theocr xii 7')) — 3 Son 
^ Monnerus, and grandson of Jason and Mcdi a 
Hi hied at EphjTii, hetM eon Elis and Oljinpni , 
^diihen Odysseus Clime to fctdi the jHieon for 
his orrowB, Ihis refused it, from fear of the ion 
gcanro of the gods (Od i 25') , Slriih p 3JM 
Hva [Altiuiu] ' 

Hvatos, a wople in Lignina, S of the Pn, m 
Monlfci^at (Lii xxx 10, xxxi 29} 
toaoh&ra (ImiicharciisiB Troma), a town 
in 18 * mountains (Cic Vtrr 

Iffl&uB (ri *'1/1001' 5pos), the name of a great 
niouiitiim range of Asia, is one of those terms 


j hton nml.ts him guthiT tlu mliabitaiiLs of 
Argos in then plain after the rCBsiilion of tho 
great flood of Deiicnhoii (bchol ud Eiir Onst 
'132) 

IntlchnB ('liax;os) 1 (Danit-a), tho chief 
nierm Vrgohs, rises m tin mountain Ljrcens 
on tin hordem ot Aieadui, Aomb in a houtli 
euiilerli direction, rieoiiis near Argos tho 
ClinruduR, and falls into thei Sinus Argolicus S 
of Argos (Slrah ]»p 271, ifi") — 2 A riior in 
Aciiriianni, Mhich riBPS in Mt Laemon in tlie 
range of Pindus, anil falls into tho Acholous 
(btrnb p ai(i) 

Inftrlmc j Arx iiii v ] 

Innros {'Xvaptvt, ot casioiialli 'iropor), son of 
j pHamiiulielius, a chief of some Libjan triboH to 
the AV of Egi pt, coniiiioncod hostilitn s ngiuiist 
tho PcrsmiiH, mIiilIi ended in a revolt of tho 
iiholo of Egypt, 11 c till In KiO Iiniros called 
inthc AlhcniiinH, mIio, m ith a Jlef lof JOOgalleis, 
iieie then off CjpniH the Bhijis sailed up to 
Memphis, and occupjing tuo parts of thetonn, 
biBiegcd tho third In Ihi saiiii year Innros 
defeati d thePerMans in a gneuthatllo, m iilnch 
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Aclinemenea.tlie brothei of the kingArfcaxcrxes, 
as slam But a new oimj , under a new com 
mander, Megabjzus, was more successful The 
Egi^ptians and their allies were defeated, and 
Inaroswas taken bj treachery and eiucified, 
465 (Time i 104, 110 , Hdt iii 12, 15 ) 

Inua [n “IrSfa ’IrSdy, Indus), was a name 
used by the Greeks and Romans to describe 
the whole of the SE part of Asia, to the E , S , 
and SE of the great ranges of mountams now 
called the Suleiman and Himalaya Moun 
tains, including the two peninsulas of Hindus 
tan, and of BnmiaJt, Cochin-China, Siam, 
and Malacca, and also the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago There is ev idence that commer 
cial intercourse was earned on from a very 
early time between the W coast of Hindustan 
and the W parts of Asia, by the way of the 
Persian Gulf, the Euplirates, and across the 
Sjnan Desert to Phoenicia, and also by way of 
the Red Sea and Idumaea, both to Egypt and 
to Phoenicia , and so on from Phoenicia to Asia 
Minor and Europe The diiect acquamtaiice 
of the western nations with India dates from 
the reign of Danus, the son of H} staspes, who 
added to the Persian empire a part of its NW 
legions, peihaps only as far as the Indus, cer 
tamly not bej ond the limits of the Punjab , and 
the slight Imowledge of the country thus ob 
tamed by the Persians was conveyed to the 
Greeks through the inquiries of trai ellers, es 
peciallj Herodotus, and afterwards by those 
Greeks who resided for some time in the Persian 
empire, such as Ctesias, who wuote a special 
w ork on India (’IvSmd), of which fragments onlj 
icmam The expedition of Ale\akder into 
India first brought the Greeks mto actual con 
tact with the couutrj , but the conquests of 
Alexander onl} extended within Scindo, and 
the Punjab, as far as the river Hvphasis, down 
w Inch lie sailed into the Indus, and down the 
Indus to the sea The Greek king of Syria, 
Selencus Nicator, crossed the Hj^phasis, and 
made w ai w ith the Prasii, a people dwelling on 
the bonks of the upper Ganges, to whom he 
afterwards sent ambassadors, named Mega^ 
sthenes and Daimachus, who lived foi several 
j ears at Pahbothra, the capital of the Prasii, 
and had thus opportunitj of obtaining much 
information respecting the parts of India about 
the Ganges (Strab pp 70, 721, Athen p 67 ) 
klcgasthenes composed a work on India, which 
appears to have been the chief source of all the 
accurate information contained m the woiks of 
later writers After the death of Seleucus 
Nicator, n c 281, the direct intercourse of the 
western nations with India, except m the way 
of commerce, ceased almost entirely Mean- 
while, the foundation of Alexandria had created 
an extensn e commerce between India and the 
"West, by w ay of the Indian Ocean, the Red Sen, 
and Egypt, which made tlie Greeks better ac 
quamted inth the W const of the peninsula, 
and extended their knowledge fuither mto the 
eastern seas, but the information they thus 
obtained of the countries boj ond Cape Comorin 
was extremely vague and scanty Another 
channel of mfomiation, however, was opened, 
durmgthis peiiod, by the establishment of the 
Greek kingdom of Bactna, which included part 
of N India,- The later geographers made two 
great dinsioiis of India, which are separated by 
the Ganges, and are called India intra Gangem 
(the peninsula of Hindustan), and India 
extra Gangem (the Burmese peninsula) Thex 
w ere acquainted with the division of the people ■ 
Hindustan mto castes, of wluch they enu- | 
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merate seven (For this and other customs, see 
Strab pp 699-717, Aninn, Jnd 8-16) 
IndiDilis and Mandonius, two brothers, and 
chiefs of the Spanish tnbe of the Bergetes 
dnrmg the second Punic war For some years 
they were faithful allies of the Carthaguiiaiis , 
but m consequence of the generous trentineiit 
xvhich thexvife of Mandonius and the daughters 
of Indibilis receixed from P Scipio, the two 
biothers deserted the Carthaginian cause, and 
yomed Scipio in 209 wnth all the forces of their 
nation (Pol ix 11, x 18-40 , Liv xxxi 49, 
x-x\n 17 ) But m 206 the illness and reported 
death of Scipio gax e them hopes of shaking off 
the j oke of Rome, and they excited a general 
rexolt among their owm subjects and among 
Celtibenan tubes Tliey Were defeated by 
Scipio, and pardoned (Pol xi 26-83 , Liv 
xTvm 24-34 ) But when Scipio left Spam m 
the next year (205), they again revolted The 
Roman generals marched against them , Indi 
bills w as slam nr battle, and Mandonius was 
taken soon afterw ards and put to death (Liv 
xxix 1 , Appinn, Hispi 38) 

indreetae or Indrgetes, a people m the NE 
comer of Hispania Tarraconensis, close upon the 
Pyrenees Then chief town xvas E'rrpoKnj''i 
indreus Oceanns [ERrTHKAruxi Mviie] 
Indrgetes, Indigitamenta In literature 
the Lii Indrgetes appear to be the genume 
deities of Italywho are regarded ns the national 
defenders (Veig Georg i 498 , Ox Met xv 
861 , Lucan, i 556) they are the older dii 
patm opposed to the dii novensiles or deities 
of foreign origin and later mtroduction (Liv 
XTii 9) Thus Claudian (Bell Gild 128) dis- 
tinguishes them from those gods ‘ quos Roma 
recepit, nut dedit ipsa ’ — that is, from those 
borrowed from abroad or lately created Hence 
arose the practice of regarding the indigetes 
often ns deified heroes of the country, xvho had 
once been Iniigs (like Romulus-Quirinus) or 
xvarriors (Sen udAen sji 794) thus Aeneas 
on being identified xvith a local deity of the 
rix er Numicus, IniowTi as Jupiter Iiidiges (Liv 
1 2, Ferg Aen xii 794), was called Aeneas 
Indiges , but the title must have been given 
him after the Greek influence had affected the 
Roman mythology All these conceptions of 
the dll indigetes are connected xvith the common 
derivation from in or indn and w hicli 

takes the word as — indtgena (native to the 
country) and equivalent to Oeol or I’lpoxs 
iyXu>ptoi But the original meaning is with 
more probability deiiv ed from indu — agere, and 
stiictly meant those deities who had a special 
and limited part to play m the liv es and notions 
of men all those whose names, with the occa- 
sions for inv oking them, were included m the 
priestly books called indigitamenta (Some pro 
fer to derive indigitamenta, ond consequently 
also nuliges, from a word indtgere, connected 
with axare, meaning to invoke or pray to) 
There is a difference of opinion ns to precisely 
what Beings were included m these books Vnrro 
(whose statements in the Antiquitates Berum 
Bivinaium are mainly preserved by Tertulhan 
and Augustine) distinguished dii cerli as tliose 
who had fixed limited functions for particular 
occasions, and dii inceiti as deities of general 
power not thus limited or defined, and some 
hav e thought that the deities included m the 
indigitamenta were merely the dii certi But 
it IS clear that many of the greater deities with 
manifold functions were included in the list of 
dll ccrti so far ns a particular function was in 
question — c g Juno Lucina as goddess of child 
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birth, and again some distiiicth Greek deities 
-vvere included, as AiwUo Jlcdicns or Aescula 
pins, in -a hoin healing n ns the function defined , 
iet if these -nore true indigetes, hoa could the 
idea ha\o arisen that thej aere dii pntrii ns 
opposed to noi ensiles Hence there is proh 
ability in the most leeent viea, that the dii 
indigetes were ongiiialh tliose deities of ancient 
Italy watching o\er \arious operations of life, 
aliose actions arc fixed and expressed for each 
one by their names— i e they a ere personihca 
tioiis of the action, occasion, or thing Being 
thus deities ‘qiiibus lerum exigunruni singulm 
sinmilndistribiiuntur’ (August G B m l),thoy 
aero sometimes called 'diimimiti’ (cf Plaut 
Cist 11 1, 15) The=e deities expressed a super 
stition, ainch there IS leason to boheie is still 
moie 01 less uncoiisciouslj retained, of attach 
ing influence for luck to certain places, or c\en 
to°cei tarn articles of diess or equipment aith 
tins difference, that it a as a matter of leligion 
in the Roman, and that each separate thing 
had its oan personal deit\ to whom prajor foi 
a inosperoiis action or u-^caas made A dif 
fercnce may be noticed betaeeii the Greek and 
Roman religions, that the Greek tended to 
centralisation, to gathering a number of atln 
butes and functions oiignialR belonging to 
separate or local deities, and ascribing them to 
a single gioatcr doiti, ahereas the Romans 
(as far ns thej presen ed tlioir oan ritual) 
retained the coinersc sxsteni of iinagming a 
separate deity for each function In thisanj 
‘ nomina nurainibus t\ ofticns constat iniposita , 
rit ah occationc dens Occatoi dicatur, a sam 
tione Samtor, a stercoratioiie Storculinius, a 
sationo Sator’ (Varro, ap Sen ad Gcojg i 
21) In matters referring to life a long line of 
deiliea is conceued for the needs of each 
stage from birth to death Tims Porca (a 
jmniaulo) a as the deitj who made the birth 
piopitious or otheraise, and the being born 
nght and straight with no deformities depended 
oixAntcioHa and Pom)ua,Posti oi ta QvPtosa 
(I'^arro, ap Gell \v i lb, 4) another i ica took 
these as deities a ho regarded destinx with 
Iniowledge of future and of past (0\ Fast i 
CS3) , Puvuna watched the suckling of the 
child , Levana its uplifting or adoption bj its 
father, NundTua its ninth oi name daj , Ah 
mona, Fchisa, and Patina its nourishment, 
Aheona, Adcona, Jtciduca its leainiiig to 
walk and its guidance thiough life, Cuba and 
Ciini7ia its cradling, Faiuius the power of 
speech, Muiinitis Intvnus the fruitful mar 
nage, Picinnniis and PiUmmits the protection 
of the marriage and of the nea bom children , 
Vm^laca the agreement of husband and aifo, 
Fenia the funeral rites Again, all the actions 
md businesses of life had their abstract deities 
whose names it aould bo unlucky to neglect, 
such as Agomns, v/ho presided over business 
actions, Aescolanus, Argcntinus, and Arcuhis, 
" j with copper and silver monej 

and the monej -box, Tica Pofa, the deitj of 
success and victorious action, who had a sane 
tuarj near the Vclin (Liv ii 7 , Plut Publ 10 , 
Cic Legg u 11, 28) And for agrioultuic each 
^oration had its — eg niid 

begesta for sowing, Pa^ida or Patella for 
opening the earth to the sprouting seed , Stn 
cuhnms formammng, Messia for liai vesting 
rtasUy, there were a few added within historical 
tunes for special occasions, ns Atus Locutms, foi 
the warning of inv asion of the Gauls (Liv v 50 , 
111 Pediculus, for turning Hanni 
oal back from Romo m 211 u c (Phn x 122; 
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Indus or Sindus (’IvdSs Indus, Smd), a. 
great river of India Tho earliest mention in 
Greek hteiatuxo is m Hecataeus {Fr 144) 
Herodotus O' ^^4) has some Jcnowledge of its 
Lliarncter and of its position in tho far East, 
which he deiived from Scylax It rises in the 
table land of Thibet, N of the Himalaga, 
mountaiiib, flows nearly parallel to the great 
bend of that chain on its N side, till it breaks 
thiough the chain a little E of Attach, in the 
NW comei of the Punjab, and then flows SW 
through the giont plain of the Punjab, into 
tho Erythnieum Mare (Indian Ocean), which 
it enters by several mouths — two according to 
the cnrlici Greek wnteis, six according to the 
Intel (An mu. An v b, Ind 2, Ptol vii 1, 
28, Strab p 090) Its chief tributaries are 
the Gophen (Gabul), which enters it from the 
NW at Attach, and the Acesines on tho E 
Bide (Hypii vsib ] 

Indus (’IvSdj DoUaman Gliai), a river of 
Asm Minor, rising m the SW of Pluygin, and 
flowing through the district of CibjTatis and 
the SE of Cana into tho Mediterranoan, oppo 
Bite to Rhodes (Liv xxxv iii 14 , Plin v 104) 
Indutiomarus, oi Induoiomarus, one of 
the chiefs of the Tieviri in Gaul As he was 
opposed to the Romniis, Caesar induced the 
leading men of the nation to side with Cinge- 
torix, tlic riv al of Iiidiitiomni us, n c 54 Lidu- 
tiomarus took up anns against the Eomniis, 
but a as defeated and slain bj Labieuus (Caes 
B G V 53-58) 

Inessa [^Vetxa, No 2] 

Infen, the gods of the Nether "World, in con 
Irndistinction from the Su])cii,oi tho gods of 
heaven In Greek the Infcit are called ol 
x66vioi [CiianoMUfe ] Among the tfii infen 
wore reckoned those who were supposed to 
control the loaei world, as Dis Pater, Piosor- 
pina. Libera, pi acre connected with the dead, 
as Mania, Larundu, Avia Larvarum, oi with 
tho earth and its fruits (of whom some were in 
other aspects Sujicri), as Tellus, Siiturnus, 
Ceres Heiico the devoiia or consecratia in 
fens (or Dis Monibus et Tollun, Ac ) meant 
that the hv ing persons so devoted wore given 
ovci to the powei of tho gods of the undoi- 
woild (cf Liv viii 9, Blacrob Sat in 9, 10) 
But tho a ord Infei i is also frequently used to 
designate the dead, in contradistinction from 
those living iijion tno eartli , so that ajiud 
infeaos is equivalent to ‘ in Hades,’ or ‘ in the 
lower vv Olid ’ [See Lirvae, Lfviuhes, Maxes, 
Oiicus, H vPEs, Emsimt ] 

Inferum Mare, called also Tuscum or Tyr- 
rheuuin, was the sen between tho islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia and tho west coast of 
Italj extending soutlivviuds to Sicilj It was 
BO called in distinction to Superum Marc — i e 
the Adriatic 

Ingaevones, a name which some nnthontios 
gave to tho tribes on the sea coast of Germany 
(Tac Gei m 2) 

lugauui, a people m Liguria on tlie coast, 
wboso chief town was Anniuvi Ixcaenuji 
lugeuuuB, ono of the Tliirtj Tjurants, was 
governor of Pannoma when ‘\’'alerian set out 
against the Persians, v n 258 Ho assumed 
the purple in Ins province, but was defeated 
and slam by Galhonus (Trebell Poll Trig 
Tyi , Zomir xii 24 ) 

Ino (‘Ini), daughter of Cadmus and Hai- 
moma, and w ife of Atliamas For details see 
Athavivs 

luous, a name both of Melicertes and of 
Palaomou, because they were the sous of Ino 
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Insubres, a Gallic people, who crossed the 
Alps and settled in Gallia Tmnspadana ui the 
N of Italy Tlieir chief town i\ ns MinroLANUir 
Ne\t to the Bon, they i\ere the most poiverful 
of the Gallic tribes m Cisnlpme Gaul Tliey 
were conquered by the Eomnns, shortly befoie 
the commencement of the second Punic war, 
but friendly to Hannibal when he descended 
into Italy (Pol ii 17 , Li\ \i.i 2o, 89, 45 ) 

Intaphernes (’Irra^epiojj), one of the seven 
conspirators agamst the alngi, b c 523 He was 
put to death by Bonus (Hdt in 70-119 ) 

Intemelii, a people m Liguria on the coast, 
whose duel town was Albiuw iNTEUELnni 

Interanma {Interanmns),the name of seieral 
toivns in Italj, so called fiom their lying be 
tween two streams 1 (Teiiii), an ancient 
municipnun in Umbria, situated on the Nar, 
and surrounded by a canal flowing into this 
niei, whence its inhabitants were called Inter 
amnates Naitcs It was the birthplace of the 
histoiian Tacitus, as well as of the emperoi of 
tlie same name (Plin in 114 ) — 2 A town m 
Latiimi on the Via Latina, and at the junction 
of the Casiuns with the Lins, whence its in- 
habitants are called inicramnates Linnatcs 
It was made a Eoman colony, b c 812, but 
subsequently sank into insignificance (Ln 
IX 28 , Phil 111 04 ) 

Intercatia, a town of the Vaccvei m His 
pania Tarraconensis, on the road from Asturica 
to Caesaraugusta 

IntercIsa or Petra Pertusa, a post-station 
in Umbna, so called because the Via Flaminia 
was here cut through the rocks by older of 
Vespasian An ancient insciiption on the spot 
still commemoiates this work (Vict, Cacs 9, 
Procop B G n 11) 

Intenmm Mare, the Mcditen ancan Sea, 
extended on tlie W from tlie Straits of Her- 
cules to the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor on 
tlie E In the NE it was usually supposed to 
tennmate at the Hellespont Prom the Straits 
of Heicules to the furthest shores of Syria it 
IS 2000 miles m lengtli, and, including the 
islands, it occupies an area of 734,000 square 
miles (Strab pp 51-54 ) It was called by the 
Eomans Mare Internum or Iittcshnum , bx 
the Greeks tj ecci! daXarra or rj ivrhs BaXarTa, 
or, more fully, tj HpoKA.sfcoi' UTTikuv 

BaXarra and from its washing tlie coasts both 
of Greece and Italy, it was also called both 
by Greeks and Eomans Our Sea (tj Tjperepa 
BaXarra, T] uaB’ Tjpfir BaXarra, Mare Nostiuni) 
(Md 1 1, 4, Phn in 8, Sail Jug 17, Plat 
PJtaed p 109 B, Pol in 39, Strab p 121, 
AiisL Met n 1 , Caes B G v 1) Tlie teim 
Mare Mcditerrancum is not used by the best 
classical writers, and occurs first in Solinus 
The ebb and flow of the tide ore perceptible m 
only a few parts of the Meditenonean, such as 
in the Syrtes on the coast of Afnca, in the 
Adriatic, Ac Tlie different parts of the Medi 
terronean are called by different names See 
Mabe TrBBHExmr or Ivferuii, Adbia or M 
AniuATicuAr or M Superuit, M Siculum, 
M Aegaeuit, Ac 

Intibili, a town of Hispania Baetica, near 
Hhturgis (Lii xxiii 49) 

Inui Castrum, a city of Latium (Verg Acn 
Yi 770), on the coast between Antinm and 
Lavmimn (Ov Met xv 727 , Sil It viii 861) 

InnuE, an old Italian deity of the mcrease in 
flocks and herds, in reahty merely anotlier name 
of Paunus or Lupercus (Li\ i 5, Sen ad 
Ae)i \n 775, Macrob i 23) Ho was specially 
worshipped in old tunes at Castrum Inui 
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Inycnm (‘'Iwkov), a town in the S of Sicily, 
near Selmus, on the Hypsas (Hdt. vi 23 , Pans 

II 4, 6) 

lo (Tc6), daughter of Inachus, the first long of 
Argos, 01 , according to others, of lasus or Piren 
Zeus loied lo, but on account of Hera’s 
jealousy, he metamorphosed her mto a white 
heifer (Apollod ii 1, 8 , Hyg Fab 145) Tlie 
goddess, who was aware of the change, obtained 
the heifer from Zeus, and placed her under the 
care of Argus Panoptes According to the 
story which Aeschylus follows, it was Hera 
who changed lo mto a cow , and this also was 
implied by the representation on the throne of 
Apollo at Amyclae (Aesch Sujigd 299, Pans 
in 18, 18) Zeus sent Hermes to slay Argus 
and deh\ er lo (^Argus ] It is a i spnted 
pomt whether this act is sigmfied by the 
epithet 'ApyeupSinris [See EteRJiES, p 405, b] 
Hera tlien tormented lo with a gad fly, and 
drove her in a state of frenzy from land to 
land o\ er the whole earth, untd at length she 
found lest on tlie banks of the Nile Here she 
recoi ered her original form, and bore a son to 
Zeus, colled Epaphns [Ep iphus ] The wan 
denngs of lo w ere celebrated in antiquity, and 
were extended with the increase of geographical 
Icnowledge (Acscli Pr 700-815 , Supjil 640- 
5G5 , Eur I T 894 , cf Athen p C19 , Lucian, 
JDco? Dial 8 , Strab p 320 ) The Bosporus 
IS said to ha%e denied its name from hei 
swimming across it (Aesdi P) 782 , Appian, 
Bell Mithr 101) An early attempt to ration 
alise the story is gii en by Herodotus (i 1) that 

10 was a pnneess of Argos who was earned off 
to Egypt by Phoemcians It has been 
common interpretation that this homed lo 
signifies tlie crescent moon and Argus the stany 
heaien It ismore likeli that lo was ongmally 
Hera herself, or, rather, that she was a deity 
worsluppcd m certain places in the shape of a 
cow (whetlier by a totemistic custom or not), 
whose worship was superseded by tliat of Heri, 
and who accordingly w as represented as a ni al 
transformed by Hera It is another question 
whether this cow shaped deiti was ongmalh 
imagined from the Egyptian Isis, or whether a 
Gieek lo was identified w ith Isis, and w as there 
fore represented as hai ing gone to Egypt. At 
am rate it is hi elv that her wandermgs were 

III part suggested by the Egyptian goddes®, 
though m port thei aiose from local myths and 
also from an attempt to explain certain local 
names [See also Isis ] In art representations 
three penods oie distinguished m the oldest 
she has the form of a cow (cf Pans i 25 , Verg 
Acn vii 789) In the second period (possibly 
to suit the representation on the stage) she is a 
maiden w ith honis (Aesch Pr 688 , ef Hdt. 

11 41) The change appears on i ases to begin 
after tJie Persian wars and this form may have 
conduced to the identification wnth Isis Tlie 
third i^nod in the decadence of art reyerts to 
the cow-form 

lobates, long of Ly cia [Bellebophon ] 

lol [Caesarea, No 4] 

lolaenses [Iol-aus ] 

lolaus (’I({\aoj), son of Iplucles and Antome 
dusa Iplncles was the halt brother of Hera 
cles, and lolaus was the faitliful companion 
and charioteer of the hero (Hes Sc 74, Apollod 
11 4, 11, Pans yiii 14, 6) He helped Heracles 
to blay tJie Lemean Hydra After Heracles 
had instituted the Olympic games, lolaus won 
the yictory wnth the horses of his master (Pans. 
\ 8, 1) Heracles sent him to Sardinia at the 
1 head of his sons whom he had by the daughters 
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of Tlicspius He introdiicca ci\ among 

the inbabitants of Oiat isUud, and naa v.or 
Blnpped by them, and Ins dc-cendants were 
the Tlim storj was prob 

ably an attempt to explain tbo nMiio of the 
native tribe so called in Sardinia, whom Strabo, 
n states to base boon a Tjrrheniau people 

Pans V 17,5, Diod iv 80, i 17, Suidima I 
From Sardinia he went to Sicilj, and 
T^tnmed to Heracles sbortl} before the dtiitii 
of tbc latter After the death of the liero, 
lolaus was the first who offered saenfiers to him 
as a demigod There are two stories of his aid 
to tlio children of Heracles after the dontli of 
their father One raal es him do battle for them 
in Ins natural life, and kill Eiirjstheus in battle 
(Pans 1 -11, IS, btnib p 377) the oth( r (a 
Tlieban storj) makes bun retuni from flit 
grave for fhc'-e exjiloits, and then, after his 
second death, ho is huned in the grave of 
AmiihitryonfPmd Pi/th tx.70) InPausanins’ 
account lie dies in Sarthnia, haaiiig apparentU 
returned there after the iictori over EnrjH 
theus, and is buned there (Puns ix 23, 1) 
lolcUB ( laXads, Ep ’IcaXxds, Dor ’toXKiii 
’laAsior J'olo), an ancient loivn m Magnesia 
ui Tliossjl) at the top of the Pagacaean gulf, 
seven stadia from the k a at the foot of Mt 
Pthon It IS said to have been founded b\ 


were called after fho four sons of Ion, Gcleon, 
Aegicoros, Argadcs and Hoples (Hdt % (lO) 
In Strabo’s account he cicntuallj becomes 
; king of Alliens , but in Herodotus (ini 44) lie is 
onlj commuudor of their armj Tlic Attic 
: slorj, which llirougli the Io)i of Eunpidcs lias 
I become the host known a crsion, alters the 
I genealog) in order to make Apollo Petrous the 
' ancestor of tlieloniuns ns well ns their profeclor 
' Ion IS therefore the son of Ajwllo, iiotofXuthns 
, Aiwlio imd vTsPed Crousn in n cave below the 
Propalnea, nt Athens, and wlion she gave birth 
to a son, she exposed him in the same cave TJie 
god, liowcvcr, had the child conveved to Delphi, 
where ho was educated bj a priestohs Main 
a cars afterwards XnthuB and Creusa ciinie to 
consult the oracle about the means of obtaining 
an heir Tliej receiacd for answer that the 
first linmnn being wliomXutlinsmclonleauiig 
tbo temple should be Ins son Xulliusmetloii, 
and acknowledged liim as Ins son, but Creusji, 

, iinnpmng liim to be a son of her husband b) a 
I foniK r mistress, caused a poisoned cup to 1 e 
'presented to the joutli Iiowover, her object 
I aaas discoaered, for ns Ion, before drinking, 
jmnred out a libation to the gods, a pigeon 
which drank of it died on the spot Creusa 
the '• upon fled to the altir of the god Ion 
dragged her uwaa, and was on the point of 


Crctliens, and tohaao been coloni-s-d bj Min 
Tans from Orcliomcmis It avas cell braled ni i 
mytholog) as thorc'-idonce of Pcliasand Tavon, 
and as the place from aahicli the Vrgoiiauls } 
sailed m quest of tht g'olden fleece ^Ajioo i 
' atrrar , .7 vsos ] Tiic 'ihessalmus offered itlo j 
Hippms when In a-ns driven out from Athens i 
(Hdt a 91) Its mhahilaiils were nmoaeil to 
the neighhouriiig town of Dc metnaf., a Inch aaas 
founded by Dtmclnus Pohorectes, and the old 
town avent to nun (II ii 712, Oc! xi 250,} 
Stra_b_pp 414, 4jn, 43‘<) 

Idle (qoAij), daughter of Eurj tils of Oochnlm, i 
was beloacd ha Uemclos, For dctailii sei p j 
400 After the death of Htrncks, she mamed 
his son Hvllus 

lollas or lolaus (’idAAar or ’idAcioj) 1 Son 
of Antipatcr, and brother of Cnssandir, 1 irig of 
Mnccdonm Ho avas nip bearer to Alexander at 
the period of liislast illness Those aiTitcrsaiho 
adopt the idea of the king liaa mg bet n poisoned, 
represent lollas as the person who actuulla 
administered the fatal draught Tina accii 
sationwos nudonhltdla false, and was ongmat* d 
six years later ba Oljnipias as a pretext for 
oppressing the ndliercnts of Anlipater She 
then caused the graat of lolhis tobo dcBccmled 
(Pint -ilex 77 , Diod xix 11 , Aman, An aai 
27 , Curt X 10, 14 , Just xii 14 , Yitrua viii 
8, 1C) — 2 Of Bithvnia, a avnter on Materia 
Midica, flourished in the third centurj u c 

Ion ("laje) 1 Tlio mythical ancestor of the 
lonians, was the son of XuTHUs and Creusa, the 
daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens (Hdt 
yii UJ, nil 44) When Xuthus had bet n driven 
from Athens Jie settled nt Aegiulus (the N 
const of PclopoimcsuB), and died there One of 
iiiH two sons, Aclmeus, took possession of the 
ancestral home in Tlitssalj, but Ion raised 
an armj against Sohnus, king of Aogialus 
yclmuB came to terms hj giving him his 
eiiughUr m mamagr and making him his 
luir wlitn the Eleusimans and Enmolpus 
V crcatimr with Athens the Athenians asked 
aiu from Ion, and made lum their goiieuil Ho 
won the nctory for them, died m Attica, and 
was buried at Polamus, near Prnsino (Puns i 

1 8 , Strab p 883) The four Attic tnbea 


killing her, whin a priestess interfered, c\- 
pl lined the mvsltn, and showed that Ion was 
Ihi son of Creusa AlothLr and son thus bi 
caiiu rt'eonci1(d,butXuthuBwasnotlet into the 
s( erd, and Ion w ns detlarcd the lieir of Xnthus 
and Creusa and the destined founder of tU< 
Ionic race (Eur Ion This was probabix the 
version followed also in the Crrrisa of Sopho- 
cles) — 2 A jioct of Chios, was son of Ortlio- 
mencs He went to Athens when xouiig, and 
tin re enjojed the Koeicty of Acschjlus and 
Canon JIo began to produce tragedies on tlu 
\tlieninn stagi m l"i2, and won the tliinl pnzi 
in 428, when Eunpulcswontliefiistand loplion 
lliostcoiiil He diidboloro 118 (Anstopb Pax, 
837) Tin number of bis tragedies is lanouslj 
stated nt twelve, tliirlj, and fortj Wo base 
llic titles and a few fnigments of tioicn Ion 
also wrofi tlegiis, dithyrambs, and ii his- 
tory of Chios (Strab p C15, Schol nd \r 
Pax, 830, Pint Ctnt 5, Atlien pp 3, 43(i) 
— 3 Of Ephesus, n rhapsodist m tlio lime of 
Socrates, from whom one of Plato’s dalogoies is 
named 

Ionia (’JasiB 'lai'rr) and lonis (P,om poet), 
a dislncl on the IV co ist of Asia Minor, so e-alled 
from the Ionian Greeks who colonised it at a 
tinii earlier than any distinct hisfoucnl records 
At a still earlier time the Ionian branch of the 
Hellenic race was m ijossession of Allicii (and 
upparonllv of Euboea) Some of the lomaiis 
from Attica occupied the S coast of the Co 
nnlhmn gulf, but were afterwards dnxon back 
into Attica by tin Acliaeans The mythical 
account of ‘ the great Ionic migration ' relates 
that m consequence of the disputes between 
the sons of Codms, king of Uhens, about the 
succession to his goxenimcnt, his younger sons, 
XcleUB and Androclus, rosoU ed to seek a new 
liomc bej omi the Acgaoaii sea Attica was at 
the tune oxcrpeoiilcd, partly owing to the re 
turn of those whom the Acliaeans oxiielled from 
Athacn, and still more by the more recent ex 
pulsion of loniiuisfrom Epidnurus, Troeveigand 
Phhus by the Donan mx aders A largo portion 
of tins superfluous population xiont forth ns 
Athenian colonists, under tlio lendcrslup of 
Androclus and Neleus, joined by emigrants of 
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•other tribes, Cadmeans, Euboeans, Pliocmns, 
and Pjbaiis, and settled on tliat part of the W 
shores of Asm Minor ivluch foimed the toast of 
Ljdmandpaitof Caria,anda]Bo in the adjacent 
islands of Cluos and Samos, and in the Cyclades 
(Hdt 1 142-140, Pans mi 2 , btrab p 082) 
It may safely bo assumed that tins migration 
4ind conqnest m as not the result of a single expo 
dition, but extended oiei so\cral yeais, and 
piohably more tliaii one geneiatioii It is likely 
that the migrating loinnns dro\ o out the Ca 
nans from the Cyclades, before they Mciit on to 
conquer the coast of Asm Minor The great 
cities of Miletus and Ephesus veie uTcsted 
b^ them from the Canans and the Lelegts, and 
sei eral towns w ero newly founded The date of 
the migration, or successn o migrations, cannot 
be accurately fixed The moiement probabh 
took place soon after the Dorian imasion of the 
Peloponnesus, and may e^ eii have begun a little 
-earlier It may therefore be roughly dated at 
about 1000 n c The earliest authentic lecords 
show us the existonco of twoh o great cities on 
the above named coast, all united into one con 
federacy Tlie distnct they possessed fonned a 
narrow stnp of coast, extenduig beta ecu, and 
somewhat beyond, the mouths of the rners 
Maeander, on the S , and Hermus, on the N 
The names of the tw elvo cities, going from S to 
N , were JIiletiiS, Mius, Phiene, biiioa (city 
and island), EpufsIiS, CoLorirox, Lededls, 
Teos, EuTTimvE, Chios (city and island), Clv 
zoMENAE, and Pnoc \ea , the first three on the 
coast of Cana, the rest on that of Ly dia the 
city of Smyrna, which lay witlun this district, 
hut was of Acolio ongin, was afterwards (about 
II c 700) added to the Ionian confedoiacy The 
common sanctuary of the league w as the Panic 
mum (irai'Kii'ioi'), a sanctuary of Poseidon Heli 
comus, on the N side of the promontory of 
Mycale, opposite to Samos , and here w as held 
the gieat national assembly (iraiTj-yupiy) of the 
confederacy , called Panionia (-rai'Ka vi a see Diet 
ofAntiq s v) It is important to observe that 
tlie inhabitants of these cities w ere not excln 
su ely of Ionian descent The traditions of the 
original colonisation and the accounts of the 
historians agree in representmg them ns peopled 
by a great mixture, not only of Hellenic inces, 
but also of these with the earlier inhabitants — 
such as Conans, Leleges, Lydians, Cretans, and 
Pelasgians — and with differences of dialect 
The religious ntes, also, which the Greeks of 
Ionia observed, in addition to their national 
w orsliip of Poseidon, were borrow ed in part from 
the native peoples, such were the worship of 
Apollo Didymneus at Bi'anchidae near Miletus, 
of Artemis at Ephesus, and of Apollo Clarius at 
Colophon The central position of this distnct, 
its excellent harbours, and the fertility of its 
plains, watered by the Maeander, the Caystei, 
and the Hermus, combined with the energetic 
character of the Ionian race to confer prosperity 
upon these cities , and it was not long before 
they began to send forth colonies to many places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Euxine, and even to Greece itself Dunng the 
nse of the Lydian empire, the cities of loma 
preserved their mdependence until the reign of 
Croesus, who subdued those on the mainland, 
but relinquished his design of attacking the 
islands When Cyrus had overthrown Croesus, 
he sent his general Harpagus to complete the 
conquest of the Ionic Greeks, B C 645 Under 
the Persian rule, thev retained then political 
organisation, subject to the govemment of the 
Persian satraps, and of tyrants who were set up 
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in single cities, but they w eie required to render 
tribute and military scivice to th6 king Lib e 
500 they revolted from Daiius Hystaspis, under 
the leadership of HiSTLVrub, the fonuer tywaiit 
of Miletus, and his brothel in law Abistaooius, 
and supported by aid fiom the Atheuians Tlie 
Ionian lumy advanced ns far as Sardis, which 
they took andbuint, hut they were driven back 
to the coast, and defeated near Ephesus b e 
499 The reconquest of Ionia by the Pewiaiis 
was completed by the taking of Miletus, m 490, 
and thelomansweie compelled to funiibh ships, 
and to serve as soldiers, in the two expeditions 
against Greece After the defeat of Xerxes, the 
Greeks carried the vvai to the coasts of Asia, 
and eliccted the liberation of Ionia by the 
Mctonesof Mycale (479), and of the Euryniedon 
(409) Li 887 the peace of Aiitalcidas restored 
Ionia to Persia, and after the Macedonian con 
quest, it foimed part, successively, of the king 
dom of Peigamum, and of the Eoiniui piovunce 
of Asm For the history of the sev eral cities, 
see the resjieetiv e articles In no countrv in 
habited by the Hellenic race, except at Athens, 
were the refinements of civilisation, the arts, 
and literature, moic higlily cultivated than in 
loma The restless energy and free spirit of 
the Ionic race, the nches gained by commcice, 
and the neighbourhood of the great seats of 
Asiatic CIV ilisation, combined to adv ance with 
rapidity the intellectual progress and the social 
development of its people , but while the leisure 
afforded by their wealth tended to product 
among them schools of poets and of speculative 
philosophers, on the other hand the same 
growth of wealth combined with the moie 
cnerv ntmg climate, and perhaps also vv itli the 
Oriental iiiQncnccs in their mixed blood and 
association, to make the lomaiis of Asia Minor 
softer and more luxurious than their kinsfolk 
111 Greece Out of the long list of the authors 
and artists of lonm, w e may mention the poets 
MunneiTOus of Colophon, and Anacreon of leos , 
the philosophers Thales of Miletus, and Anaxa 
goras of Clazomeiiao , the early annalists, Cad 
inus, Dionysius, and Hecataens, all of Miletus , 
and, in the fine arts, besides being the lioino of 
that exquisitely beautiful order of architectuie, 
the Ionic, and possessmg maiiv of tire most 
magnificent temples in the world, loma was the 
native country of that school of painting which 
included Zeuxis, Apelles, and Pairhasius Its 
history under the Homans belongs to that of 
the jironnce of Asia ^ 

Ionium Mare {’i6vios ■n6vros, ’l6vtov -KiKayos, 
'lovltj Od\arra, 'loyios ndpos), a part of UieMcdi 
terraneon Sea between Italy and Greece, was 
S of the Adriatic, and began on the W at 
Hydruntum in Calabria, and on the B at Onciis 
in Epirus, or at the Ceraumon mountains In 
more ancient times the Adriatic was called 
'idfios ftvx^s or 'Idvws /cifArror (Hdt vi 127, vii 
20 , Time 1 24) Hut in its wider simificatioii 
it 18 found m Polybius and Strabo (Striib pp 
128, 810 , Pol 11 14) Its name, mytlucally 
derived hy the ancients from the wandenngs 
of lo (Aesch Pr 830), came from the Ionian 
colonies which settled in Cephalleuia and other 
islands off the W coasts of Greece 

lophon (To^ii'), son of Sophocles, by Niw 
strate, was a distinguished tragic poet Ht 
brouglit out tmgedies dunng the life of his 
father, and was still living in n c 405 (Ar Bnn 
73) He won the second prize in 429, and vv as 
suspected bv some of having received assistance 
from his fathei For the story of liisundutiful 
charge against Ins father, see Sophocles 
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IpWas ? t Evadne, a daughter of 

Iphis, and ^M^e of Capanens _ , 

Iphicles, or Ipluclus ( l<pih\vs, l<pih^os or 

’KbiKheis) 1 Son of -Unphitryon and ^cmene, 

Tvns one niglit younger than 3us hi^ brother 
Heracles He -a as first married to Automedusa, 
the daughter of Alcathons, by wliom he became 
the father of lolaus, and afterwards to the 
youn-^est daughter of Creon He accompanied 
Heracles on se^c^•al of his e\pcditions, and 
took part m the Cahdonian hunt (Apollod i 
S 2, Diod i\ 18) Hl fell m battle against 
the sons of Hippocoon, or, according to anoUier 
account, was wounded in the battle against the 
Alohoiiidiie, and was earned to Pheneus, nliere 
iie died (Apollod n 7, 3) —3 Son of Thestius 
by Laophoute or Deldaniia or Eur} themis oi 
lajucipiie He took put in the Calydoinan 
hunt and the expedition of the Aigonauta (Ap 
Rh 1 201)— 3 bon of Pin lacus, and grandson 
of Deion and Cljnieiie, or son of Cciilialus and 
Clymenc, the daughter of JImjns He was 
mamed to Dionieia or Ast^ oche, and \s as the 
father of Podarces and Protesilaus He was one 
of the Argonauts, possessed large herds of oxen, 
which he gaie to the seer Alohunpns, and nas 
celebrated for Ins swiftness in running (J7 n 
705, Mil G08 , Pans i\ 30, 2 , Apollod i 0, 12 ) 

Iphicrates tbe Atlicmaii gene 

nil, was the son of n shoemaher He distm 
guislicd linnself at an earh age b} Ins gallantly 
m battle , and m E c 891, when he was onh 
25 }ears of age, he was appointed by the Athe 
mans to the command of the forces which tlie\ 
sent to the aid of the Boeotiaiis after the battle 
of Coronea In 893 ho commanded the Athe 
man forces at Corinth, and at the same time 
introduced an importaut improi ement in nnh 
tar) tactics — the formation of n body of tar 
geteers (-rtATOffTof) possessing, to a certain ex 
tent, the ad\ aiitages of hea\w and light-armed 
forces Tins he effected b\ substituting a small 
target for the hcaiy shield, adopting a longer 
sword and spear, and replacing the old coat of 
mail by a linen corslet At the head of his 
targetcers he defeated and nearly destro)ed a 
Spartan Jlora in the folloii iiig ) ear (892), an 
exploit winch 11 as celebrated tluoughout Gieece 
(\en Hell iv C, 8 , Diod mv 91 , Pans in 10) 
In the same i ear he was succeeded in the com 
mand at Connth hi Chabiias In 389 he iias 
sent to the Hellespont to oppose Anaxibms, who 
wasdeferted bi him and slain in tlie following 
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hfs daughter in marriage In 877 Iphicrates 
was sent by the Atlieninns, with the command 
of a niercenaiy force, to assist Phaniabazus in 
redncing Egypt to subjection , but the expedi- 
tion foiled through a misunderstanding between 
Iphicrates and Plianiabnzus In 373 Iphici-atos 
was sent to Corel la, in conjunction with Calh- 
stnitns and Chabnas, in the command of an 
Athenian force, and he lemained in the Ionian 
sea till the peace of 871 put an end to hostilities 
(Xen Hell ii 2, Diod xv 41-xii 57) About 
3C7, he w ns sent against Amphipohs, and after 
carrying on the w nr against this place for three 
years, was superseded hi Timotheus Shortly 
aftenrards, he assisted Ins father ui law. Cot) s, 
in Ins war against Atliens for the possession of 
the Thracian Chersonesus But his conduct in 
this niattei was passed oi er by the Athenians 
After the death of Clinbnas (857), Iphicrates, 
Timotheus and Menestheus were joined with 
Chares ns commanders in the Social war, and 
were prosecuted hx their unscrupulous col 
league, because they had refused to nsk an 
engagement in a stonn Iphicrates was ac- 
quitted From the penod of his tnol he seems 
to hare hied quietly at Athens Hediedhefoic 
848 (Diod xii 21, Nep Ij>lncratcs) Iphicrates 
has been commended for his combined prudence 
and energ) as a general The worst words, he 
said, that a commander could nttor w ere, ‘ I 
should not hai e expected it ’ (Pint AjjojjIi Iph 
3, Pol) non in 9) His sen ices were highl) 
mined by the Atheninns, and were rewarded b) 
them with almost unprecedented hononrs 
Iphigenia {’l<piyeveta), according to the most 
common tiadition, a daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra, hut according to Stesichonis 
and others (Pans u 22, 7), a daugliter of 
! Thesens and Helena, and brought up b) Clytae 
iinnestia as a foster child In the earliest 
1 accounts of Agamemnon’s daughters three are 
I named Iphianassn Clirysotliemis, and Laodicc 
(17 IX 145, 287) Tlie Cyclic poets (Ctpyr 3) 

I added Iphigenia as a fourth (Soph Bl 157), hut 
' cxeiitunlly she takes the place of Ipluonnssa, 

' as Electia has displaced Lnodice , and the name 
Ilihianas'ja is sometunes used as a synonym for 
Iphigenia (Lnciet i 80) Agamemnon had 
once killed a stag in tlie groi e of Artemis , or 
lie had boasted that tlie goddess herself could 
not aim bettor, or lie had sowed in tlie year in 
which Iphigenia was bom to sacnfice the most 
beanlifiil production of that x ear, hut had after- 



Iphitciila at Aulls Clrom the Xlc-dlci Vase ) 


year On the peace of Antalcidas, in 387, 
ipnicrates went to Thrace to assist Seuthes, 
awg of the Odrysae, but he soon afterwards 
lormed an alliance xvith Cotx a, who gaxe bun 


xxards neglected to fulfil his x ow One of these 
circumstances is said to hax e been the cause of 
the calm which detained the Greek fleet in 
Auhs, xvlien the Greeks wanted to sail agamst 
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Troy The seer Cnlchas declared that the sacn- | 
fice of Iphigenia was the onlj means of pro 
pitiating Artemis Agamemnon was obliged to 
Meld, and Iphigenia was brought to Chaleis 
under the pretext of being married to Achilles 
Wlien Iphigenia was on the point of being sacri- 
ficed, Artenus earned her m a cloud to the Tauric 
ChersonesuB (the Crimea), nhcro she became 
the pnestess of the goddess, and a stag was sub 
htitiited for her bj Artemis {Ci/j)ria,cdi Kmlcel, 
p 10 , Eur J A 1640, I T 1(1 , Aesch Aff 
ISI, Pind Pyth xi 23, Pans ix 19, Lucret 
1 85) IVhile Iphigenia was sen mg Arte j 
mis os pnestess, her brother Orestes and his ^ 
friend Pyladcs came to Tauri to carry oft the j 
image of the goddess at this place, mIucIi naa i 
bclie% ed to has e fallen from hen\ cn As 
strangers thej were to be sacrificed in the temple j 
of Artemis , but Iplugcnia recognised her 
brother, and fled with him and the statue of the I 
goddess (Eur I T , Hvg Fah 120 - 122 , , 
Nae\ Iplnq) The storj which Sophocles 
follons in Ins Ghnjsea (Hjg Fah 120 ) makes 
Iphigenia and Orestes read Smmtlins, nlicre 
they are overtaken bj Tlioas, and nhen Clirjses, 
Bon of Agamemnon and pnost of Apollo, m 
about to surrender them, he discoiers their 
pircntagc and ]oins Orestes in Inlling Thoas 
The image of the Taunc Artemis n as, accord 
iiig to the Spartan legend, taken to Sparta I 
(Pans in 1C, C) , according to the Attic legend, j 
it was placed m the temple of Artemis at Brau j 
ron on the east coast of Attiea, nhcre Iphigenia ' 
became tlie pnestess (Eur I T 1440 , Strab p ' 
899 , Paus 1 23, 9) , according to the legend at J 
Laodicea the onginal imago was taken from 
Branron by Xerxes, and placed at Lnodicea 
In other words there were nooden images of an [ 
Artemis worshipped in Taunc fashion at all 
these places, and each place claimed to possess 1 
the genuine image [Artfmis, p 128] Pan j 
sanias apparentlj considered that at bparta to , 
be the most ancient, since he inclines tobdieic , 
it to be the actual statue brought bj Iplugcnia j 
Thestonesof thedeathof Iphigenia larj m like 
mniujer m one, she died at Mcgara, and was ^ 
honoured there with asliniio (Paus i 43, 1), in , 
another, she died in Attica and was there buned , 
according to some traditions Ipliigenia never | 
died, but was changed by Artenus into Hecate, i 
or a ns endowed bj the goddess a itUimmortalitj ' 
and eternal jouth, and under the name of On ' 
lochia became the asfe of Achilles in the island j 
of Leuce (Ant Lib 27) — There can be little 1 
doubt that under these myths lies the fact that 
Iphigenia was Artemis herself that is, Iphi- 
genia represents an ancient local doitj a or 
shipped m each of these places, Sparta, Brau 
ron, and Megnra, aitli human sacrifices and 
ntes alnn to those of the Taunc Artemis, and 
ahen Artemis took her place, she a as trans 
formed into the pnestess of Artenus, and her 
connexion with these vanous places was ac 
counted for by the stones of the a andenngs of 
Agamemnon’s daughter [see p 128] The cus- 
tom of dedicating to lier the clothes of women 
who had died m childbirth (I T 1405) pomts 
to the same conclusion She had onginally 
been a goddess of childbirth, ns Artemis was, 
perhaps as being, like Artemis also, a moon 
goddess, or a goddess of natural fruitfulness 
Iphimedla orlphimede (’I^ijaeSna, ’liptfieSri), 
daughter of Tnops, and wife of Aloeus Being 
, in love with Poseidon, she often walked on the 
'' seashore, and collected its waters in her lap, 
ce she became, bj Poseidon, the mother of 
AloTdao, Otus and Eplualtes IVIule Iphi 
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media and her daughter, Pancratis, were cole- 
bratnig the orgies of Dionjsus on Mount Dnus, 
they were earned off by Thracian pirates to 
Naxos or Strongjio, but thej were delucrcd. 
bv the Aloldae {Od xi 805, Pind Pyth iv 
89, Apollod 1 7, 4, Diod v 50) 

Iphis Clipis) 1 Son of Alector, and father 
of Eteoclus and Evadne, the wife of Cnpancus, 
ans king of Argos He advised Pol 3 Tiices to 
give the celebrated necklace of Harmoma to 
Enplij le, that she miglit persuade her husband 
Amphiaraus to take part in the expedition 
against Thebes He lost his two children, and 
therefore left his kingdom to Sthonelus, son of 
Capaneus (Pans ii 18,4) — 2 Sonof Sthenelns, 
and brother of Eurrstheus, was one of the 
Argonauts who feh in the battle with Aectes 
— 3 A youth in love wth Anaxarete [A^ax- 
uu Tt ] — 4 Daughter of Ligdus and Tclethnsa, 
of Phaestus in Crete She was brought up as 
a boj , on the ad\ ice of Isis, because her father, 
before her birth, had ordered the child to 
be 1 died if it should be a girl "When Iphis 
had grown up, and was to be betrothed to 
laiithc, she was metamorphosed bvlsis mto a 
jouth (0\ Met IX CCO) 

Iphltos C'lipiTor] 1 Son of Eurytus of 
Occhalia, one of the Argonauts, was afterwards 
killed bj Heracles (For details, see p 809 ) 
— 2 Son of Nauliolns, and father of Schedins, 
Epistrophus, and Eurjmome, m Phocis, likcw iso 
one of the Argonauts (It ii 618, Ap Eh i 
207, Apollod I 0, 1C) — ^ Son of Efoemon, or 
Praxonides, or Iphitus, king of Elis, restored the 
Oljinpic games, and inslilutod the cessation of 
warduring their ctlobration, n c 8S4 (Pans v 4, 
5 , 8 , 5 , 10 , 10 , 2 C, 2 , V in 25, 4 , Pint Lye 1). 

Ipnus {'Irvos), a town of the Locri Ozolae 
(Thuo 111 101) 

IpEus (*'Ii)'oj), n small town in Groat Plirygia, 
colelirntcd m historj as tlie scene of the decisive 
battle which closed the great contest between 
the generals of Alexander for the succession to 
his empire, and in w Inch Antigonns was defeated 
and slam, B c SOI [AsTinosus] The site of 
Ipsus was on the slopes of the modem Sultan 
IJaffh , the tov n of Julia, which took its place, 
was built a little below It was on the mam 
rood from Iconium to the north and w est, and 
was a little to the NE of Svnnado. 

Ira (Efpa, ’Ipat 1 A mountain fortress m 
Messenia, meiiiorabk ns the place where An- 
stomenes defended himself for eleven jears 
against the Spartans Its capture by the Spar 
tniiB III r c 008 put an end to the second Mes 
seiiinn war (Paus iv 17, 20 , Strab p 300) It 
IB usuallv identified with the hill of Hagtos 
Aihanastos near Kahaletn — 2 One of the 
seven cities which Agamemnon promised to 
Achilles (17 IX 150) It can hardly be the same 
ns No 1 , since it is dosenbed ns near the sea- 
coast of ilessenm 

Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, 177 a d [Diet 
of Christian Biogrhpluj'] 

Irene (Eipi^inj), called Pax by tlie Romans, 
the goddess of Peace, was, according to Hesiod, 
a daughter of Zeus and Themis, and one of the 
Horae (Hes 2 h 902 , Pind 01 xiii C , Diod 
V 72, Bacchvl Fi 18, Horae) After the 
battle of Euryinedon, and also after the vnetory 
of Timotlieus ov er the Lacedaemonians, altars 
were erected to lici at Athens at the pubhc ex 
penso (Plut Cim 18, Isocr wepl amS 109, 
Nep Tiinoth 2 ) Her statue at Athens carry- 
ing m its arms Plutus, tlie god of wealth, was 
the work of Cejihisodotus, and another stood 
near that of Hestia m the Piytaneum (Paus 1 
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fi S IX 16, 1) A copy of it (called wrongly 
Loucotlieaj is now at Miuncli [CEPHisODOTnsJ 
At Rome, wheie Pence was also worshipped ns 
a goddess, she had a magnificent temple,^ Inch 
ivas hnilb by the emperor Vespasian Pax is 
represented on coins as n yonng womim, liold- 
111 ^ in her left arm a conmcopia, and in lier 
n^ht hand an ohie branch or the stnfi of Lpr- 
curv Sometimes she appears in the net of 
burning a, pile of arms, or carrying com cars m 
her hand or upon her head , , , 

Ins ripis), m mythology, is daughter of 
Thaumas (whence she is called Thattma7ittas) 
and of Electra, and sister of the Harpies 
(Hes Th 200, 780, Plat Theact p 156, 
Apollod 1 2, 6, Verg 4e)i ix 5) In the Hind 
she appears ns the messenger of the gods, cs 
pecially of Zeus and Hera (Tl ii 78ijxv 144, 
xmi 106, xvn 78, 95) In the Odyssej , Hermes 
is the messenger of the gods, and Iris is never 
mentioned It should be obseried that in 
Homer the word Iptr is only tuice used imper- 
sonally, either ns the rainbow or merely as 
sometlung curved (J7 xi 20 , xm 545) It 
seems probable that Ins was onginally a goddess 
of ram, which was expressed m myth ns the 
messenger sent by Zeus to men, and then n ns 
the path of this messenger, or actually the 
personification of the rainbow, foi this bnllinnt 
phenomenon in the skies, which vanishes as 
quicklj ns it appears, was regarded as the su ift 
messenger of the gods Virgil represents the 
boil as the road on which Ins travels, which 
therefore appears whenever the goddess wants 
it, and vanislies when it is no longer needed 
(Serv ad Aeit ^ CIO) In the earlier poets, 
Ins appears ns a viigm goddess, but in the 
later, she is the wife of Zephjrus, and the 
mother of Eros Ins is represented in worto 



of art dressed in a long and ii ide tunic, ovei 
11 Inch hangs a light upper garment, witl 
wings attached to her shoulders, cam mg tin 
herald s staff m her left hand, and sometime; 
also holding a pitcher 

Ins ("Ipis Yeslnl IrmaL), a considerable 
of Asia Minor, uses on the N side of tlu 
Anti Taurus, m the S of Pontus, and flows pasi 
Oomana Pontica, to Amasia and Eupatoric 
\ Jlegdopolis), where it receives the Lycus, and 
tiien flous N into the Sinns Amisenus Xeno 
piion states its breadth at three plethra (Strab 
P 660, Xen An \ Q,S) 
tonB(’lpos) 1 Son of Actor and father ol 
^urydamuB and Eurytioii He purified Peleus 
latter had murdered his brother , bui 
1 ® chase of the Calj donian boar, Peleus 
unmtentionally killed Eurytion, tbe son of Irus 
5,!!, to soothe him by ofTenne 

his flocks , but IruB would not accept them 
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and, at tbe command of an oiacle, Peleus allowed 
them to run wlierever they pleased A wolf 
deionred tlie sheep, but was thereupon changed 
into ft stone, which was shown, lu later times, 
on the frontier between Locris and Phocis 
(Ant Lib 88, Tzetz ad Lje 175) — 2 The 
well known beggar of Itliaca His lealiiame 
was Amneus,but he was called Irus, in allusion 
to Iris, because he was the messenger of the 
suitors He was slam by Odj sseuB (Off win 
5, 239 ) 

Is (■'Is Sit), ft city in the S of Mesopotamia, 
eight days’ journey from Babylon, on the W 
hank of the Enphiates, and upon a little iner 
of the same name In its neighbourhood were 
tho springs of asphaltus, fioin which was ob- 
tained the bitumen that w as used m the w alls 
of Babylon (Hdt i 179) 

Isaens (‘IcraTos) 1 One of the ten Attic 
orators, was bom at Chalcis, and came to Athens 
I at an eaily age He was instructed in oratory 
by Lysias and Isociates He was afterwards 
! engaged m writing judicial oiations for others, 
and established a rlietoncal school at Athens, 
in which Demosthenes is said to have been his 
pupil It IS further said that Isaeus composed 
for Demosthenes the speeches against his 
guardians, or at least assisted him in the com- 
position We have no paiticulars of lus life 
He h\ cd betw een no 420 and 848 Isaeus is 
said to have wiitten sixty foui orations, but of 
these only eleven are extant They all relate 
to questions of inheiitance,and affoid consider- 
able information lespecting this branch of the 
Attic law Isaeus w ns the first great master of 
forensic argument His style is deal and con- 
cise, and at the same time v igoi ous and pow erful, 
and IS intermediate between what is called the 
plain stylo of Lysias and the full development 
of oratory in Demosthenes (Pint Vit X Or 
p 839 , Dionys Isacits) His orations are con 
tamed m the collections of the Greek Orators 
[Deviosthexes ] Separate editions by Scho 
manii, 1881 , Sdieibe, 1874 — 2 A sophist, a 
native of Assynn, taught at Rome in tlie time 
of the youngei Phny (Plm Bji n 3, Juv m 
74 , Philosti Soph 1 20) 

Isagoras (’lo-ayJpas), the lender of the olig- 
archical party at Athens, in opposition to Clis 
thones, n c 610 Ho was expelled from Athens 
by tbe popular party, although supported by 
Cleomenes and the Spartans (Hdt v CC-76 , 
Pans 111 4 , Aiist ’A6 ttoA 20 , Clisthexeb ) 
Isander (*'l(rai'5pos),sonot Bellerophon, lulled 
by Axes m the fight with the Soiyim (J7 vi 
197 Strab pp 578,680) 

Isara (Jsere), a river in Gallia Nnrbonensis, 
descends from tho Got iVIsiran m the Graian 
Alps, 13 approached by the route fiom the Little 
St Bernard at Boing S ilfaKncen little above 
Aixima (Aisne), passes Cularo [Gi enable) and 
joins tbe Rhone at Valentin (Valence), at which 
point Hnnmbal left the ‘island’ bc 218, and 
Eabius Aemihanus defeated the Allobioges and 
Arvemi, b c 121 It was the riv ei v aUey which 
Hnnmbal followed till he reached the junction 
with the Dmc (Pol iii 49, Liv xxi 81) 
Isanria (p 'laavpla, rj ‘laavpiKTi), a distnct of 
Asm Minor, on the N side of the Tauius, be- 
tween PiBidia and Cilicia, of which the ancients 
Imevv little beyond the fact that its inhabitants, 
tlielsauri (‘’Icravpoi) were daring lobbers, whose 
incuiBionsieceived only n temporary check from 
the victory over them which gamed for L Sor 
V ihuB tbe surname of Isauncus (b c 75) Their 
chief city was called Isaura (Stiab p 6C8, 
Diod xvm 22 , Dio Cass xlv 16 ) 

GG 
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Isca 1 {Exeter), tlie capital of the Damnomi 
or Dumnonn in the SW of Biitain — 2 {Caer 
Leon), at the mouth of the Ush), a ton-n of the 
Silures m Britain, and the head quarters of the 
Legio II Tlie ivoid Leon is a corruption of 
the iv ord Legio Caer is the old Celtic name 

Ischys [Asclepius ] 

Isidorus {’la-lScopos) 1 Of Aegae, a Gicek 
poet of uncertain date, five of n hose epigrams are 
contained in the Greek Anthology — 2 Of Chn- 
ra\, a geogiaphical wntei, nlio probably Ined 
under the early Roman emperois His work, 
Sraff/io! napdiKol, is printed in the edition of the 
minor geographeis, by Hudson, Oxon 1708 — 
3 OfGaza, aNeo Platoniophilosopher,thefiiend 
of Proclus and Mannus, iv horn he succeeded ns 
chief of the school — 4 Bishop of Hispnlis, 
{Seville) in Spain, from ad GOO to G8G, one of 
the most learned men of his age A great 
number of his works is still extant, but the 
most important of them is his Onginum $ 
Efymologiarum Libri EE, an Encyclopae 
dia of Arts and Sciences, treating of all sub 
]ects in literatuie, science and rehgion,and, from 
its acquaintance mth earlier writeis, of great 
\alue for the study of Roman arciineologj 
His He NaturaRernm, onnatuial history, was 
also much used in the middle ages , it is edited 
by Becker, Berl 1857 , the Ongtnes is edited 
by Otto in the Coipus Gravimaticoriun Veie- 
rum, Lmdemann, Lips 1838 A complete col 
lection of the w orks was published bj Arevali, 
Rom 1797, and by Migne, Pans, 1850 —5 Of 
Miletus, the elder aud younger, eimnent archi 
teots in the reign of Justmian 

Isigonus {’Icrlyovos), a Greek writer, of un 
certain date, but who lived before the time of 
Phnj, wrote a work entitled '^Amo'Tct, a few 
fiagments of which are extant Published in 
■Westermnnn’s Paradoxogi apln, 1889 

Islonda or Isinda (‘Iindi/Sa ’I<nop5eus,lsion 
deiisis), a city of Pisidia in Asia Minor, on the 
road between Cibyra and Termessus, a httle to 
tlie NW of winch it lies (Liv xxxviu 16) Its 
rums are at Istanoz 

Isis ('ids), one of the great deities of the 
^SyP^ians m their later mythology, and espe 
cially important among the Oriental religions 
which spread over Greece and Italy after the 
age of Alexander The worship of Isis did not 
belong to the earlier dynasties, but grew up out 
of mj ths Isis ivas one of the local divinities, 
and when the custom arose of expressmg deities 
m animal form, she was represented in the 
cow shape (Hdt n 41), wliicli the agricultural 
people took ns their tjqncal representation of 
beneficence, whether it is to be understood, as 
some think, as signifymg the productive powers 
of nature, or merely as the form in which they 
chose to worship a goddess of heaven In the 
mvths at any i-ate Isis is a goddess of the sky, 
and the daughter of the earth god Queb and 
hut, whom the Greeks identified with Cronos 
and Rhea, sister and wife of Osrais and mother 
of Horls , sister also of Nephthvs and of the 
evil pow er of darkness. Set ( = Tjqihon) Much 
of the myth represents a struggle between 
light and darkness, civilisation and barbarism, 
which was partially caught up by the Greeks 
Mlien Osins had been killed by Set, he was 
mourned over by Isis and her sister Nephthys 
in dirges, which ore the "rcriSor peAij of Plato 
{Legg p G57 n) The protection whicli Isis 
gave for a time to her brother Set against her 
son the av enging Homs, led to a quarrel, the 
head of Isis was cut off, but replaced by magic 
as a cow’s head, which appears m Plut Is 19 ' 
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as the ’’lo'iSos a.troK.e<paKi(Tix6s, and also in his 
story of Hermes placing upon her a cow’s head 
The religion of Isis and Osuis mcieased m 
Egypt as the power of Thebes diminished, and 
the worship of Ammon took a less promment 
place Busins was the centre of her worsliip 
Isis came to be regaided ns the great nature 
goddess, the deity of motherhood and of all 
natuial pioductioii, and ns the goddess of magic, 
to which belonged the myths of her heahng 
Osins from his w ounds She was also, in rela 
tion to the mysteiies of the death of Osins, the 
goddess of the undenvorld It is to these vary 
ing forms of her story that the bewoldenng 
identification of Isis with so many different 
Greek deities is due The woiship of Isis, espe 
cinlly oftei the age of Alexander, spread widely 
over Western Asia and Southern Europe, in 
I Sy na (where it had a footing earlier), Asia 
Minor, the islands of the Aegaean, particularly 



Cypms and Rhodes, in Gieece, paiticulnrly at 
Athens, Corinth, Cenclireae, and Hemiione 
(Pans I 41, 11 2, 82, 84), in Sicily and Italy, 
where it was especially notable at Puteoli, 
and, as the reinams have pioved, at Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabiae At Rome it took a 
strong hold At its first mtioduction after the 
second Punic war it was opposed on several 
occasions by the senate Li B c 60 Aemilius 
Paulus himself aided in the destmction of her 
blirines (Val Max i 8, 4) , but in 48 the tri 
umvirs budt the first temple for her public 
worship, probably in the Campus Martins Pio 
Cass xlvii 15 , cf Lucan, v iii 831) Under the 
empiie the religion spread wheiever the Roman 
anmes went, and abundant tiaces are found m 
Gaul, Germany, and Britam To the better 
natures, by rules of abstinence and purifica 
tion and by tlie glimpses which the mysteries 
seemed to give of a future w orld, it appealed to 
lead to liighei thmgs the multitude was at 
tracted by the processions of piiests in linen 
robes with the sistrom in their hands, and by 
the novelty of the Oriental ntes Besides the 
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myetenes there Tivero the puhho festivals No- 
vember and Marcli the 

Megalenma a niixtare of gnel for the death of 
Osiris and joy at the lostoration, tlic latter, 
called Istdis navigtnm, representing her ns 
openmg the season of nnugation m hei eha 
lacter of a goddess of the sea, ivhcn the proces 
Sion of priests ivont down to the ^»ore and 
laundied their sacred ship (Apul ilfcf vi b) 
Prom the \anous aspects of Isis as goddess of 
the sky, of fruitfulness, and of the underworld, 
there followed her identification with many dif- 
ferent deities with Selene, as though a moon- 
goddess, and ivith lo (Hdt ii G1 , Oi Zfei iv 
■087 lo) Frequently slio ^^tls couiused with 
Demetcr, partly ns goddess of the earth and its 
fmits, partly as Celebrated in the mysteries, 
and hence she is represented w ith many attri- 
butes of Demeter, carrynng a torch and cars of 
corn, or a cornucopia Her conncvion w ith the 
sea, ns ’^lais ire A.ayfa 
(Pans 11 4, C), was 
pirohahly of a eom- 
paratrt cly early 
data m Egypt, and 
was perhaps de 
nved from the 
Phoenician Ater 
gates [AnmoDiTi., 
85, a] , hence she 
is said to have in 
\ ented saihiig ships 
in order to seek 
Harpoerates, and 
the Homans painted 
lotiie pictures for 
her as their pro- 
tectress from ship 
wreck (Hyg Fab 
27 , Tibull 1 8, 27 , 
Jn\ Ml 28, Stat 
Silv 111 2, 101) 
Both this attribute 
and her cliuractcr 
istic ns nature god 
dess may account 
for lier frequent 
identification mth 
Aphrodite, whoso 
form she sometimes 
assumes in sculp 
ture, but distin- 
guished by the lotus 
flower on her head, 

. „ with Harpoerates 

m IkOJuan costuwo CKroin u «»<• ^ 

Btaluo In tho ^ atican ) ^ PT'liSO Of Erofl, 

marked by tho posi- 
tion of his finger on his lips -4.8 Queen of Hea\ en 
she 18 often represented m tho form of Hera witli 
the J uno head and dress and adiademlikc Hera’s 
(the ‘regale decus’ of Oi Met i\ 089), and 
even tho peacock of Hero, but distinguished by 
the sistrnm or the lotus As goddess of magic 
neahng she was adopted into the worship of 
f^dopms, and m the temple of imperial times 
at Epidaurus, Isis, Serapis and Horus were 
■^rsbipped as Hygiea, Apollo and Asclepius 
J* 27,6) This connexion was probably 
made closer by the fact that ns goddess of the 
und^orld the Egyptians made the snake an 
attnbute of Isis, and this was confused with the 
snake of Asclepius Isis Hygiea appears often 
n Quiets and in votii e mscnptions Lastly, 
as hortuna-Isis she has the rudder, but the 
Eg^tian head dross It was not unnatural 
with all these laxietios of worship she 
SQould, as a TTohviiwftos or unii ersal deity , be 
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woishipped also ns Isis Panthea (Apul xi 6, 
22 , cf Eortuna Panthea, p 846) In all these 
confusions of form with true Greek deities her 
character as Isis is marked by the sistrum or 
by the characteristic head dress, the lotus 
flower, the crescent horns, the moon disc, and 
the npiight feathers 

Ismarus {"IrTfiapos 'Icfidpios), a town m 
Thrace, near Maronta, situated on a mountam 
of tho same name, which produced excellent 
wine (Strnb p 831 , Vci^ Eel vi 80, Georg 
11 37) It is mentioned in tho Odyssey ns a 
town of the Cicones (ix 40, 198) Near it was 
the lake Ismans (’Jer/uapts) The poets use the 
ndjectii e Ismarius as eqmi alent to Thracian 
Ond calls Tciens, kuig of Thrace, Jsmamis 
Igrannus {Am ii 6, 7), and Polymnestor, king 
of Thrace, Ismarius rex {Met xni 630) 

Ismene {'lap-fiin)) 1 Daughter of Asopus, 
wnfe of Argus, and mother of Insus (Apollod 
11 1,3 ) — 2 Daughter of Oedipus and Jocasta, 
and sister of Antigone 

Ismenns {'lofi-livos), a small river m Boeotin, 
winch uses in Mount Cithneron, flow 8 tlirough 
Thebes, and falls into the lake Hylica The 
brook Dircc, celebrated in Theban story, flowed 
into the Ismenns (Hdt 1,62, Pans iv 27,6) 
From this nver Apollo was colled Ismemus 
His temple, tho ismemum, at w Inch the festiv al 
of the Daphnephona ivns celebroted, was 
situated outside tho city The ni er is said to 
have been originally called Ladon, and to have 
denied its subsequent name from Ismenus, a 
son of Asopus and Metope (Apollod in 12, 
C, Diod 11 72) According to other traditions, 
ismenus was a son of Amphion and Niohe,who 
when struck by the arrow of Apollo leaped into 
a rii er near Thebes, which w ns hence called 
Ismenus (Pans ix 10, 6) 

Isocrates {’IcroKpirris), one of tho ten Attic 
orators, was the son of Tlieodorus, and was 
born at Athens n c 486 Tlieodorus w as a man 
of wealth, and educated his son with the 
greatest care Among his teachers were Tisias, 
Gorgias, Prodicus, and also Socrates Since 
Isocrates was naturally timid, and of a weakly 
constitution, he did not come forw ard as a pub- 
lic spealcer hmiBelf, hut devoted himself to 
giving instruction m oratory, and wntiiig ora- 
tions for others Ho first taught rbetoiic in 
Cliios, and afterwards at Athens At tho latter 
place ho met with great success, and gradually 
acquired a largo fortimo by bis profession He 
jliad 100 pupils, eveiy one of whom paid him 
1000 drachmae Ho also deni ed a largo 
income from tho orations which he wrote for 
others Although Isocrates took no pait in 
pubhc nCairs, he sought to influence imbhc 
feebng by Jus orations, winch (apart from tlie 
forensic speeches) wore intended to bo read, not 
; to be spoken He was an ardent lov er of his 
country, and had biought lumself to regard the 
leadership of some strong power as tho only 
I chance of umon in Greece , hence, as Dante 
hoped in Henry VH as the saviour of Italy, for 
much tlie same reason Isocrates turned to 
Philip of Macedon, whom he urged to put him 
seE nt the head of a full and united Greece, 
and to libeiate the Greeks of Asia Minor from 
the Persian rule, and, accordingly, when the 
battle of C'haeronea had destroyed the last 
hopes of freedom, he put an end to his life, n c 
838, at the age of 98 — The school of Isocrates 
cxeicised tho greatest influence, not only upon 
the development of public oiatory at Athens, 
but upon the style of writers in Ins oivn and 
m other countries The language of Isociates 
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(oniifi a great contrast \\jtli tlio natural fiimpli 
citj of Ljsiaa Among Ins cliariu Iciislics nro 
l))( a\oit1niico of (lc'tlumfttor\ language and the 
frequent use of figures , but tint clucf point to 
obsono IB tlmt Isocnilos more tban niij other 
Groclt unlor BtudKcl tlio rbjtlim of prose, 
careful in biB clioico of uordn, nml aiming at 
Mnootbncss in long and finished penodfl 
Lspeeiallj be aiouled liialiw The alib of 
CiterounRin groat measure modelled upon that 
of iBoerafcfi, and, through CiCf ro, Inocrates 
Ins had much to doMitliUu Iniining of the 
greatest masters of ]5)ighsh prose, iiotahh 
with tlmt of Slilton Tlie carefullj rounded 
lienods, and Uio freqm nt appliealioii of figiira 
tue CNprtssions, are fcatuns uhieli remind us 
of the hdiiliists The imnicnsi rare he hestoired 
upon the compohitioii of liis oralioiib maj ho 



infencd from the si itcmout tlmt he u sh engaged 
for ti n joars upon his Pancgine oration nlom 
Then Here in aiitiquiti sisti orations i.lnch 
Hcnt under tlio name of Isocrates, hut thee 
Hero not nil rccogiiisi d as gcmimc Onlj 21 
ha\o come douii to us Of these sj'c vere 
written for the' lourt-,, the otiurs are « hisfl\ 
political discoursi s, inteiidcd to he re id hi a 
largo public The most ceh hnited is liis Pane 
gj nc oration, 111 which ho bIiowbi Imthoniccs 
AtiieiiB liad rendered to Greece m c\crj pe'notl 
of her liistorj, and contends that she, and not 
Sparta, dosoncs the Bupremaej in Greece The 
.Irc opaffificiia ii c ) argues for a rostoru 
tion of the luflucuco of the An lop igns 'J ho 
orations are printed in the collections of the 
Greok orators IDi iiosthfm s ] Tlio text is 
ccT^aratclj edited h> Blass, 187S, the Pane 
rr/naish} Sand\R,18G8, the and 

ArciopaQiiicm hj Rauchenstem, 1874, the Ad 
Plnhpimm,'hs Bonseler, 1851 
Issa (Ttrtra), daughter of 'Slncare'us of Lcs 
hos, and bcloi ed bj Apollo Tlie Lesbian town 
of IsEft IS said to iinio recoiled its name from 
her (Strnb p CO, Ov Met ii 121) 

Issn (Issaeus Ltssa), a small island m the 
Adriatic sea, with a town of tho same name, off 
iho coast of Dalmnlm, was colonised atnn cnrlj 
ponod by the Greeks It was inhabited b\ a 
hardj inco of sailors, whoso harks (feminZMart) 
w ore much pnred Tho Issaei placed them 
selves under tlio protection of tho Homans 
when they were attacked hj the Blyrian queen, 
Teuta, n c 220, and their tow ins spol en of as 
a place of importance in Caesar’s tune (Ptol 
n 16,11, Strab p 315, Liv vxxi 15, \h S) 


ITiLIA 

IsBodonoE a Sej thian tnbo, in 

Scjtlim extra Iinauni, the most reinolf people 
in Central Asia with whom Die Giceks of the 
tune of IltrodotiiH had atij mtercourse Tlicir 
country was m (jrint Tortury, near the 
M/issftgetae, whom tliij resembled m their 
mamiers They arc ropr, s< iited as extending 
as farm the borders of Serna (Hdt u 25, 
Mol II 1, 13j 

Isslcns Sinus (d ‘ttnrtKhi h6\~ot Gulf of 
Is] tHdt,rooJi), the deep gulf nt tlie NE comer 
of tin Mediterranean, h( tween Giliemand Syni, 
named afte r the towm of Issts The width is 
about eight mile « Tlu coast is much altered 
suire am ii nt limes 

IssSrIa (’itriranfa), a surname of Arts nils, do 
rued from tit Iswonoii, m Laeonm, on vrliich 
shi had a sauctu iry [Ann mis ] 

Issue (’In-ir.'s, also 'laaol, Xeti ’ftriraroj), a 
ctlv HI thr IE c\tre inty ol Cilicin, near the 
In ad of tlu Issicuii Suiius, and nt the X, foot of 
till jams of M kinanuB called the Syrian Gales, 
iniinornhlr for tho great hittle m winch Alcx- 
nmhr di frated Darius Codomannns /n c 333), 
whicJi was fought in a narrow vallcv near the 
town fAiiwM'iiij Its imiKirtiviirowasnincli 
dimuii=lnd by tlie foundation of Vlexandnand 
Ii sum, a little to the south (Xin Ait i 1, I, 
Arrian, ii 7, Strab p l,7l», Ptol v 8, 7) 

Istcr [DvNLUusj 

Ister, a Greet historian, was nt first a slave 
of Cilluimcliiis, ami aflirwardn Ins friend, and 
coiisi quently liv/d in the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergitos (n c 217-212) He wrote a largo 
uumhi t of wor! s, the mo'-t imjKirtont of which 
was iin Ai<]n*,oT Instorv of AlSiei. 1 ragmonls 
art published liv Miilhr, Irupm lltstor Giaec 

Istrln or Histrln, a peninsula nt tho X cs- 
treimty of the Adnntic, lx tween the Sinus Ter 
goalimis on tho tV ami the Sinus Flunalicus on 
th( I It was Sep i rated from Vcnelia on tile 
X’W I)\ tlu nverlimavna, and from Illyneum 
on tlu E hv till river Vi-sm Its inhalntants, 
tho Istn or Histri, wire a warlil,o lUyrian 
race, who conrd on several w irs vath the 
Homans, till tlicir final subjugation by the 
consul C Chiuihus Puhlitr, it c 177 Thou 
chief towns wi re> T( iiui rti ami I’otA Istna 
was originiillv roc) oiicd part of IllyTicum, hut 
from the time of Augn^tus it formed one of tin 
divisions of Upper Italy (Strab pp 57,215 
Liv \ 2, \li 3-13 ) ^ 

Istropolis, Istros or Istrln (’firrpjToAir, If 
rpos, ’Ifrrplji, Hdt ii 3't Iitnc), a town m 
Lower IMoesia, not far from the mouth of the 
Danube, and at a little distance from the coast, 
was a colony from Miletus 

Itdlln (‘IroAfa), sigiiificd, from the time of 
Augustus, tho couutrv which we call Itali/ It 
was bounded on tho It’ hv the Maio Ligustioum 
and Mare Tyrrliennm, Tusciim or Infomni, on 
the 1 hv tho Mare Siculum or Ausonmin , on the 
E by the Maio sVdriatieum or Suporum , and 
on tho N by tho Alps, winch sweep round it m 
ft semicircle, tho river Varus (Enr, Taro) sopa 
rating it on tho NW from Transalpine Gaul, 
mid the nvor Arsin ( iMn) on tho NE from 
lllvricuni Tlic name Italia, however, wrs 
onguially used to indicate "• nuclimoro limited 
extent of country Till a comparatively late 
period, tho mountain boundary of Italy was, 
not the Alps, but tho Aponninos , for tho country 
on the cast coast N of Sena Galhca was not 
reckoned in Italy tdl tho second century n c , 
and the plain of tlio Po only in the first coiitnry 
n c In tho earhost tunes the application oi 
-tho name was much more lestncted even than 
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Thnc Yj 3, Ar Pol iv 10) came soiitln^oid 
fivst and occupied tlic richer country of LatiuJu, 
Campania, and Lucama , possibly also tlia 
eastern part of Sicily [Sicri-LiJ the Ausones, or 
Auiuiici, M bo settled in Cainpiuiin u ere probably 
a Latm tube, out tboj ueie early Hellenised by 
Greeb immigrants and conquered by Sannnte^ 
and tliereforo disappeared from lnstoty,leaMng 
the name Ausonia as a common poetical namo 
foi Italy [cf CrriPAMi] TheUmbro Sabelliua 
branch seenis to bar efollouedaftenrnrdB along 
the mountain ndges, and settled in the more 
Inlly districts , but this branch again dir ided, 
the Umbri tabing to the E side of tlie Apen- 
nines and being eienlually, by tbe encroach- 
ments of the Etruscans, penned np in the 
narrow district called Umubia On tho other 
hand, the Sabelhon tnbes r\ho split off moved 
further southward, the Sabnies, inarei to the 
Latin settlements, and piobably at that time 
differing but little in dialect, were early amal- 
gamated with tbe Latins, tho Somnites to the 
larger district further south [SAMNltni], where 
they long ronramed rndependent, and spread 
into Campania, the smaller offshoots which 
followed occupied the districts between Umbim 
and Sammnm [see Jlrnsi, Picbntks, Pae- 
ligm] In tbo aboro distribution tho name 
‘Italian’ has been taken for conrcnience to 
denote the common source of the Latin and 
I Umbro Sabellian stocks , hut it must not be 


tins, and applied only to tiro SW point of the 

peninsula— the distncts, that 
known ns Bruttn and Lucairia i 1--, 

Ansi Pal n 10, 3=p 1829) Modem etymro- 
logists are m far our of tho old denr ation (Var 
EJ? 11 5 , Gell 'll 1 , Sen ad Acn i B33) of 
Itaha from lra\6s~vtiulus It seems to be 
confirmed by tho niscnption Vilehu found on 
Oscan coins It w ould imply that the Italians 
were first famed as herdsmen of cattle on tUo 
Lucaman plains [Italus] After the Homans 
had conquered Tarentum and the S part of the 
peninsula, about n c 272, the name Itaha sig- 
nified the whole country subject to them, 
from the Sicilian straits as far N ns the Amus 
on the W coast, and Sena Gallica on the E , 
for the nr er Acsis formed its northern boundary , 
and the distnet of Anminum rras still ‘agci 
Galhous’ until the first century n c , when the 
proronce of Galha Cisalpiua (as Julius Caesar 
received it in 59 b c j ended at the Enhico , and 
on the E side the conutry N of the Amus was 
still called laguna Augustus rvas the first who 
extended the name of Itaha, so as to conrpre 
heud the whole of the basin of tbo Po and tbe 
S port of tbe Alps, from the Maritime Alps to 
Pola m Istria, both inclusire In tho later 
tunes of tlie empire, when Maximian had tiairs 
ferred the mipenal residence to Milan, the 
name Itaha was again used in a narrower com 
pass As it had oiigmally signified only the S 
of tho country, so now it was restneted to the J forgotten that, ns was said before, the name 
N, coiiiprismg the file pronneos of Aemilin, Jfrt/t is only applied m the earliest literature 
Liguria, l’’Iammia,Vciietia, and Istnn Though, { to those rvho dwelt in the extreme SW, and 


horrerer, the ahore limitations applied lu re 
gard to history and goremment, tho name Itnlia 
was applied by Gieek wnters to tlie whole 
peninsula considerably earlier, and probably 
from the tune when Gisnlpmo Ganl was brought 
under the Homan power, and accordingly Poly- 
bius so uses it III the second century nc — 
Besides Italia, the country was called by raiious 
other names, especially by tbo poets These 
were Hesperia, a namosihicli the Greeks gare 
to it because it lay to the TV of Greece, or 
Hespena Magna, to distnignisli it from Spurn 
[Hesperia] , Saturjiia, because Saturn was said 
to have once reigned in Latinm , luid Ausoiua, 
from the Ausonian race The name Oenotna 
is probably merely ‘ the wane country,' and was 
applied to the southem part by early Greek 
royagers From this some har c deduced that 
the nno was cultirafed nr Italy before the 
Greek colonies weie foiuided there, but as 
olvoirpoi strictly means a rme prop, it may de 
note that the Greeks found here tho r me groini 
on props instead of trading The Italian pen 
Msula contained a great number of different 
races, who had migrated into the conntrv at a 
very early period In central and south Italy 
tlireo pnmitire stocks may be distmgmslied 
thoEfraicfi7i,whichisdoseribedundcrETRm{Lr, 
^opijgian, and what is usually called the 
■Uahan stock The lapygian race occupied the 
SE part, the country of the Messapians, Peu 
cetiaiis, and Baumans [see Apulia, p 94] 
‘Italian’ stock is divided into two main 


Tlio 


hmnclies (a) tho Latm branch, and (6) the 
urabro onbclhan, to which, accoiding to their 
ma^cts, tlieUmbn, Massi, Volsci, and Samnites 

are jjjq Jugtojy of fpg jjj. 


was not used as a, common national term until 
tlio combined alhes called tbeir temporary 
capital iTiiiav, in tbe year 90 b c The in- 
habitants of the nortbeni port of Italy are 
described separately under Gallia CISALP1^A, 
Liolklv (possibly containing tbe remains of tbe 
most primitive "race of the peninsula), and 
Vemitu For" the Greek colonisation of 
Soutlieni Italy see p 872 At the tune of 
Augustus the following were the cluef divisions 
of Italy, an account of which is also giion m 
separate articles I Upper Italy, which ex- 
tended from the Alps to the nvers Macra on 
the TV and Bubico on the E It comprehended 
1 Liguriv 2 Gvllia CisvLPiNA 3 YI:^E’rlA, 
including Cnrinn 4 Istru II Centralltaly, 
sometimes called Itaha Propria (a term not 
used by the ancients), to distinguish it from 
Galha Cisolpina or Upper Italy, and Magna 
Grnecia or Lower Italy , evtendedfrom the rivers 
Macra on the TV and Eubico on the E , to the 
rivers Silai-us on the TV and Frento on the B 
It compiohended 1 ErBuitiA 2 UvruRLi 
3 PicLMJW 4 & iiTviuvi, including the country 
of tlieSabmijVcstiui, Marvuciur, Maisi, Piiehgin, 
<tc 6 Latiuii 0 G vup IMA III Lower 
Italy or Magna Graecia [p 372], included the 
remnming part of the peninsula fa of the riveis 
Silarus and Fiento It comprehended 1 
Apulia, including Calabria 2 Lucima 8 
BiiLXTiuM — Augustus divided Italy into tho 
following 11 Hegiones 1 Latiunr and Com- 
paniT. 2 Tho land of the Hii pun, Apulia, and 
I Calabria 3 Lucama and Bruttium 4 Tho 
, land of tho Freutani, Manucuri, Paeligni, Morsi, 
I Vestini, and Sabnii, together with Somnium, 
(5 Pjcenuni C Umbiia and the district of 


crationn ^ o umuiia ana tne district ot 

for as t cl branches, BO Aiimmunqm what was foinierly called Galha 

followV 7 Ehuna 8 (caUed Aenufm, 

^Inch nicludP Bcparatcd from astock ' after the road of that name) Galha Cispadana 

when tbov nicf and 9 Liguria 10 Tho E part of Galha Tiaue 

Latm 1 ranch fw ho imdana, Venetia, Gamia, and Istna 11 Tho 

irauch (wlio aie the same as the Opiei m W part of Galha Tianspadana Home hciself 
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stood apart as a 12tli division This distribution 
seems at first to have been mainly geographi 
cal for the convenience of census and for fiscal 
regulations The regions were grouped m the 
time of Aurelius under jundici for the purposes 
of justice, but how many were thus combined 
rs uncertain Under Diocletian tweh e proi inces 
were formed, the last tliree bemg the three 
larger islands, Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicilj, 
each provmce under a praeses or a consularis, 
and BO arranged that of the Augustan regions 

1 to 7 ivere, together with the three islands, 
under the Vicarius Urbis, regions 8 to 11, 
together with Ehaetia and Alpes Cottiae, were 
under the Yicanus Itahae — The leading fea 
tures of the physical geography of Italy may 
bo sketched as follows The peninsula is 
formed by the cham of the Apennines breaking 

02 from the 'Western Alps and taking a direc 
tion, first, mainly E , till it nears the Adriatic, 
and then mainly S and SB The fiist diicction, 
extending across fiom Genoa almost to the 
Adriatic const at Sena Galhca, formed a natural 
boundary between Galba Gisalpma and the 
lands to the south From that point the 
Apennines in their southward course form the 
bnclcbone of Italy, but the range is at first 
much nearer to the Eastern side , and about 
half way down they broaden out into a monn 
tainoua district some 60 miles across, which 
foimed the old settlements of the Sabellian 
trihes mentioned aboi e Some distance S of 
this the great mass of Mte Maicso, extending 
westwaids, forms the liiU country of Samnium, 
and from that pomt the chain, after throwing 
out a spur to the eastwards which terminates in 
M Gaiganus, bends more and more to the 
western coast and runs down to the too of Italy 
tlirough Bruttium It will at once be seen, as 
a result of this conformation, that in Central 
Italy the fertile and populous plains (Etiuria, 
Latium, and Campania) lie entirelj on the 
western side , wlule m the southern, but much 
smallei, portion they are almost entirely on the 
E side (Apulia and most of Lucaiiia) Foi the 
same reason the ri\ers on the Adiiatic coast 
arc short and unimpoitaiit torrents running 
stiaight down from the mountains, while those 
on the W side hai e a winding and fertilising 
course over a large extent of country Moie 
over, the notion of these rivers, combined with 
the volcanic activity on that side at an early 
period, has pioduced n number of bays and 
excellent harbours, in strong contrast to the 
Adriatic coast-hne, and nffoidmg an additional 
reason for the prosperity of the western states 
The historical result cannot be better described 
than m the words of the great historian of 
Rome — ‘ While the Grecian pemnsula turns 
towards the east, the Italian turns towards the 
west As the coasts of Epims and Acariiama 
had but a subordinate impoi taiice in the case 
of Hellas, so had the Apulian and Messapian 
coasts in that of Italy , and, while the regions 
on which tliA historical dei elopment of Greece 
has been mainly dependent — Attica and Ma 
cedonia — ^look to the east, Etruria, Latium, and 
Campania look to the w est In this way the two 
peninsulas, such close neighbours and almost 
sistei s, stand, as it were, a\ erted from each other ’ 
Had it not been that Rome, omng to this cause, 
directed her first efforts westwards to Spam, 
and gathered strength there before she met the 
Macedonian power in Alexander’s later succes 
Bors, the history of the uoild might haie been 
different , and the same cause at a later time 
tended to the complete separation between the 
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eastern and western empii es Tu o other pomt& 
may be noticed in winch the differences m 
geography of Italy and Greece produce corre 
spending diffeiences m their lustory — (1) that 
the Italian coast is, on the whole, even on the 
western side, aerj much less broken up by 
mlets of sea than the Grecian, and has few 
islands, and therefore her people were not so 
naturally a sea going people, and her colonies 
were rather military stations than true colonies , 
(2) that the great backbone of the Apennines 
makes for the most part large divisions Italy 
18 not, like Greece, cut up mto an mfinite num 
her of small valley s, and therefore had not the 
immense number of small states, each jealously 
preserving its own mdependence, and more 
easily protected from its neighbours — More 
details respecting the physical features of the 
different parts of Italy are giv en m the articles 
on the pi ounces mto which it is divided 
Italica 1 {Santiponcc), a municipuim in 
HispaniaBaetica, on the W bank of the Baetis, 
NW of Hispahs, was founded by Scijiio Afri- 
canus in the second Punic war, who settled 
here some of his veterans It was the birth 
place of the emperors Trajan and Hadrian 
(Strab p 141 , Ptol n 4, 13) — 2 The name 
given to Corfimum by the Italian Socii duimg 
their war with Rome [Corfimum ] 

Italicus, Silius [Smius] 

Italus, amytlucal lang who was said to have 
reigned over Sicels in the south of Italy (Time 
VI 2) Servius (who gives a number of ety- 
mologies foi Italia) speaks of him as kmg of 
Sicily (ad Aen i 538) He reigned over the 
land to which he gave his name, between the 
gulfs Scyllacmus and Napetinus, and turned 
Ills people from herdsmen into agricultunsts 
(Antioch Syr ap Dionys i 12, 85, 73 , Arist 
Pol IV 10, 3=p 1829) This probably points to 
the adoption of vine oultiv ation, which caused 
the Greeks to call Ins land sometimes Oenotna 
His sons were Sicelus and Auson, and his wife 
was Leucnnin (Dionys i 22 , Tzetz ad Lyc 
702 , Plut Bom 2 ) There seems to be truth 
m the connexion of races and coiintiies to 
which these traditions pomt [See It vlia and 
Sicilia ] 

Itanus (“'Itovov), a town on the E coast of 
Crete, near a promontory of the same name, 
founded by the Phoemcians (Ptol in 17, 4) 
Ithaca {’IBukt} IBaKrjcrios ThraLi), a small 
island in the Ionian Sea, celebrated as the birth- 
place of Odysseus, lies off the coast of Epirus, 
and IS separated from Cephalonia by a channel 
about three oi lour miles wide The island is 
about twelve miles long, and foui in its greatest 
breadth It is divided mto two parts, wluch 
aie connected by a nanow istlimus, not more 
than half a mile acioss In each of these parts 
there is a mountain ridge of considerable heiglit 
the one in the N called l^evitum (Ni^pirov, now 
Anoi), and the one in the S Netum (N^iov, now 
Haghtos Stephanos) The city of Ithaca, the 
residence of Ody sseus, is considered by many to 
have been situated on a precipitous, conical 
hill, now called Aeto, or ‘ eagle s cliff,’ occupy - 
mg the whole breadth of the isthmus mentioned 
above The acropolis, or castle of Odysseus, 
crowned the bleak summit of the mountain 
Hence Cicero {do Of at i 44) describes it, in 
aspermms saxuhs tanquam mdnlus aj/ixa 
It IB at the foot of Mt Neium, and is hence 
desenbed by Telemachus as ‘ Under Neium ’ 
CWaKT]? 'lirovTjfoa, Od in 81) Ancient, or 
Cyclopean, walls are in many places trace- 
able Others tlunk that the above site is too 
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fat from tlio sea, and that a small place still 
called Fobs marks the true site This is near 
iStavros on the NW of the island , it has an 
luailablc harbour near, and there is the small 
island Daslalio about six miles from Polls 
which -would answer to the island Astcris, where 
the suitors laj in wait for Tclcmaohus between 
Ithaca and Cephallcnia [Oil iv 845) There 
seems no reason to doubt that the writer of the 
Odjssev had knowledge of the local features of 
the island, and inlets suiting the descnption 
of the haibour of Phorejs are pointed out both 
111 tlio bas of Tathy and that of Bcxia there 
IB a stalactite ca\c which chums to bo the grotto 
of the n^^llphs, equidistant from both these 
bajR^Od -Kill OG) 

Ithomo ( Idaui) 'I6ajj.ri~ris, ’IfliDfidtos) 1 A 
strong foilrcss m IMcsscmn, situated on. a 
mountain of the same namt, 2030 feet high, 
which afterwards formed the citadel of the town 
of Ulcsseiie On the summit of the moiintam 
stood the ancient temple of Zeus, who was 
hence sumaniLd Itliomrtti'i ('10om|T7)r, Eor 
'IBo/xiras) Ithoinewas tal < n bi tiie Spartans, 
lie 720, at the end of the last Jlcssenian war, 
after an heroic defence In Aristodomiis, and 
again in 155, at the end of the third llcssonian 
war There are remains of ancient walls which 


Iton (Ttoma ] 

Itonia, Itonias, or Itonis ('Irwrla, 'Iromds, 
or ’iTitfi'i'j), a surname of Athene, derived from 
the tow n of Iton, in the S of Phthiotis in Thes 
saly The goddess there had a celebrated sane 
tiiarj and fcstii als, and hence the battle cry of 
the Thessalians was ’A0J7i'a ’iTOirfa (Pans x 1 , 
10, Strab pp 111,435) She had also a temple 
between Pherae and Larissa (Pans i 18, 2) 
Prom Iton her worship spread into Boeotia and 
the country about Lake Oopais, where the Pam 
boeotia w as celebrated, in the neighbourhood of 
a temple and gro\e of Athene, not far from 
Coroiica (Paus in f), 18, ix 84, 1) It is fiom 
this place that she is called by Catullus 
‘incola Itoni' (lxi\ 228, cf Stat T/ieb ii 
721) 

Itucci (’iTVKKrj, App), a town in Hispama 
Baetica, in the district of Hispahs, and a Roman 
colony called Virtus Julia {Plin iii 25) 

Ituna (Solitfiy PViffi), an aestuary iiiBritain, 
between England and Scotland 

Itfiraea, It^aea (’iroupaio ’iToepaioi, Itu 
raci, Ity raei B/ Tctchir), a district on the NE 
borders of Palestine, bounded on the N by the 
plain of Damascus, on tlielV by the mountain 
chain [Jehcl Hcis!i) w Inch forms the E margin 
of the 1 alley of the Jordan, on the SW and S 



Ithome from tho btudium of Mcspcno 

may brloiig to the fortress built in the third by Gaulanitis, and on the E by Auranitis and 
Alcsspiiiiin war (Time i 103, Pans in 11,8, Tiachomtis It occupied a part of the eleiated 
i\ 0,1, Strab p JGl ) — 2 \ mountain fortress plain into which Mt Hermoii sinks down on 
in Pelasgiotis, in Tliessah, iieai Metropolis, the SE , and was inhabited by an Aiabian 
also called Thomo (If ii 72't, Strab p 487) people of w ailike and predatory habits Pom- 
Itlus Portus, a haiboiii of the Moriiii, on the pey icduced them to order, and many of 
N coast of Giiul, from which Cathiir set sail foi their warriors entered the Roman nimy, m 
Britain The position of this haibour has been winch they became celebrated as archoisfVerg 
much disputed It used to bo identified with Georg ii 148, Lucan, -vii 230, 514) They 
Gtsoriacnm, or Boulogne, but is now gcneially woio not, liowevei, reduced to complete subjec 
admitted to be the harboui of Wissun/, about tion to Romo until aftei the civil wais Angus 
twehe miles W of Calais, slifltercd from tho tusgnvolturaca, which had been hitherto iiikd 
SW gales by Ilium Pr {Cape Grtsnez) The b\ its native piiiices, to tho family of Heiod 
point in Britain to which tho passage from Itius It was governed by Heiod Philip ns tetrarch, 
Poitub led 13 more doubtful Tho old idea and at Ins death, a n 34, it was united to the 
that it was Deal has been abandoned as impos Roman proi inco of Syria (Jos Ant xiiii 4,6), 
Biblo since tho set of the tides has been belter fiom which it was again separated, and assigned 
understood The most ynobablo view is that j to Sonemns, tho piinco of Einesa In ad 50, it 
the landing was at Boinncij, but Peuensci/, was finally reunited by Claudius to the Roman 
■which some prefer, is not impossible (Caes ' pioi inco of Syria (Tac Ann \ii 23) 

B O i\ 21, V 2 , Strab p 190 ) I Itye [Ttiicus ] 
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lulls (’Ioi/\/j 'lou\i-fiTT}s, ‘lovMivs), chief Ixiotudes, t e Pinthous, the son of Ixion — 
town in Ceos , birthplace of Simonides, [Ceos ] The Centaurs are also called Ixiomaae 

lulus, son of Aeneas, usually called Asca Ixius (’'l|ios), a suniame of Apollo, derived 
niuE (Verg Aeyt iv 274, Ov Ber ni 75, from a district of the island of Ehodes which 
137 , Sil It viii 71), and founder of the Julian was called Ixiae or Ixia (Steph Byz sv) 
family (Verg Aen 1, 288, \i 789 , Ov Fast iv lynx (*'Iiry{), daughter of Peitho and Pan, or 
39) but later tractions separated the two of Echo She endeavoured to charm Zeus, or 
names, and related that lulus was son of to make him fall in love with lo , but she was 
Ascanius, and was deprived of his inheritance metamorphosed by Hera into the bird called 
bv his half-uncle Silvius (Dionys i 70, 4 , l 3 rns: (Tzetz ad La c 310 , Ant Lib 9 , 
AxKEis, Ascimus, SiLMUs) Schol ad Pind Pijih iv 214) This bird was 

Ixion (who IS not mentioned in Homer used as a loi e cliarm, bemg tied to a wheel and 

or Hesiod), was the son of Phlegjas, or of made to revolve It is probable that the charm 
Antion and Penmela, or of Pasion, or of Ares (which was known to Pindar) is older than the 
According to the common tradition, his mother story of lynx (Pmd_^ Fifth iv 214, Nem iv 
was Dia, a daughter of DeToueus He was king 35 , Theocr ii. 17 , Xen Mem iii 11, 17), and 
of the Lapithae or Plilegies, and the father of the story is merely a late explanation 
Pinthous When Delonens demanded of Ixion 
the bridal gifts heliad promised, Ixion treacher- 
ously mvited hun to a banquet, and then con J 

tnved to make him fall into a pit filled with 

fire As no one punfledlxion of treacherous Jaccetaui, apeople inHispaniaTarraconensis 
murder, Zeus took pity upon him, purified him, between the Pyrenees and the Iberus, in the 
earned him to heaaen, and caused lum to sit NE comer of Spam, in whose country the wars 
doivn at his table But Ixion was ungrateful to between Sertonus and Pompey, and Tietween 
the father of the gods, and attempted to win the Caesar and Petreius took place (Caes B O i 
love of Hera Zeus thereupon fashioned a cloud CO, Strab p 161, PtoL ii G, 72) 
m the likeness of Hera, and by it Ixion became Jana, apparently an old Latm equivalent of 
the lather of a Centaur [Cemauri] Laon Diana (Varro, J? J? i 37, 3 , Macrob i 9, 8), 

though it IS also possible tliat she may 
onginally have been the femmme coun- 
terpart (according to a common custom 
of imagining pairs ot divuuties) to Janus 
(who had nothing to do with Diana), and 
was afterwards identified with that god- 
dess 

Janiculum [Eoiu ] 

Janus, an ancient Latm deitj, and 
apparently at one penod the cluef deity 
Homan writers lay special stress npon 
the antiquity of Ins worship (V arro, np 
August Ctv X> IV 23, Juv n 893, 
‘ antiquiBsime dmim ’ , cf Herodian, i 
1C, Procop JB G 1 25) Janus wasthe 
god of all begmmngs both m pubhc and 
in private hfe of the birth of man and 
of the opening ot the year, so that he 
Sisyphus Ixion and Tantalus (Bartoli Sepolc inf tav 1)6) presided over what Was the first montll 

of the year m later, and perhaps also 
was fearfully punished for liis impious ingrati- m the earliest times [see below] , he was the 
tude His hands and feet were chained by god, too, of the beginnings of enterprises alike 
Hermes to a wheel, which is said to have rolled of trade and of warfare, m which he secured 
perpetually m the air (which is the older ver- a safe return ot the outgoing host On what 
Sion) or m the lower world He is further said principle all these fimctions belonged to him 
to have been scourged, and compelled to ex- is a much disputed question The theory till 
claim, ‘ Benefactors should be honoured ’ recently most in faa our was that his name was 
(Pmd Fifth 11 21-89, Aesch Eum 440, connected avith rfies, that he was the sun god. 
Soph Fhil C79, Ap Eh in 02, Tzetz Chil as Jana = Diana was the moon goddess The 
ix 273, Diod IV 69, Schol ad Eur Fhoen reasons for this on which Preller particularly 
1185 , Lucian, Biat Dear G , Verg Georg n relies were (1) the supposed etymologv of Ja- 
484, Aen vi COl, Oi Met ii 4G0) borne nus and Jana from dies, (2) the custom of 
modern ivriters explain Ixion as svmbohsmg ' placmg lus slirme east and west , (3) that if 

tne whirlwmd, others (which is tlie most j Janus is not the sun god the Latins had none 
general view), ns the sun eternally movnng mth To the first it may be replied that there is abso 
its fiery orb It may be questioned whether it j lutely no connexion between the functions of 
IS not a myth borrowed from a ntnal known to Diana and Janus or their ntnol, and that Diana 
have been practised by people of central Europe has traditionally a later ongm at Home, ot the 
as a sun charm It consisted in carrying a time of Servins Tullius, whereas Janus’ stands 
blazing wheel brandished oi made to reioLem out as pre emment in antiquity , to the second 
the air, about the fields which needed sunshine that the orientation of the shnne is much more 
That a figure, whether real or an imitation, was likely to be connected with omens, if a reason is 
sometimes bound on it pist as the Xvyl was j to be assigned , and to the third that there is 
bound on the wheel in Theocr Id 2, is likely j some reason to beheve that to the early Latms 
enough If so, tlie myth grew up to explain • Mars held that relation to the sun which was 
the custom, and was borrowed from the more 1 afterwards held by Apollo Others have ex- 
northem tribes bv the Greeks, who fitted it into I plained lum as the god of the vault of heaven" 
their own mythology and hay e sought an Etruscan oi igin connectmg 




him T\iUi the Etmeean iirch , but the cMdence 
IS u^ainst Janus being onginnllj iin l^truscnn 
delt^,ftnd his connoTion with the nrch (which is 
not rcallvlikc the iftult of hca\cii),it he is con 
nected,probnbl\ comes from the gateii ny Janus 
has probablv a much simpler origin He belongs 
to the most prmiitii c religion of the household, 
and just as Vesta was the old goddess of the 
hearth and its lire, ‘o Janus naa the god of the 
doonras (jainin), uho guanled and watched all 
Hint went out and came in (thercforclool ingboth 
■wavs) , who prospered the outgoings and kept off 
cmI influence (ns in the superstitions of mana 
nations) from crossing the threshold , and who 
Fanctioncd the opening and shutting of the 
door (Oi Fast i 12', 117, Cic FD ii 27, f>7, 
Macrob i 9, 7) Hcnee his name of I’atiilcius 
{ihc Opcjicr) and Clusius [l}ic Closerj It was 
doubtless a later doielopment of this idea which 
made him the door kei iier of liea\en (0\ Fast 
1 117, 127), and agiin the god who granted 
birth or the optning of tin womb hence called 
‘ Consmus,’ and in tin h iliaii lunin'duomis 
corns ' that IS 'the ,ood cn itor ' It wasiiatural 
that, ns the god of the „oings out and the 
comings in, lu should Ik the pahoii whose aid 
was bought m all bogminngs and undertakings, 
and should he the ‘iiatutimis p>lcr’ who 
started the dailv wo-k (Hor Sa{ n 0,20) Tlie 
prwer icrsifiodbi ^ere nils (a poet of Hadrian’s 
tune) prohabb riprrsttitb an nneunt jirnser, 
aiidiswortli qiiohng is illustrating tins passage 
of Horace, and as slim ing ‘he u il conception 
of Janus 

Jane pater, Jane t-i ik d et, idccp:;, bifonui , 

0 cate Tcami « ‘o' 0 iinncipnini dconitn 
“I'd'lula Old Ilmtaa < luoardinis tinmilln 
Cnl rcs< rata nniriuti mx-a chiidn tiumdi, 

TiOi veins an caliut il)ori„ neo t aecllo 

As the houses became giouped into a fortified 
town, so tbo public funciioiis of Janus ensued 
He was tbo god o' tl i cih gatis as of the 
house door, and there is good ri ason for the 
liehef that Portuirmus (7 eig .1< n \ 211), who 
was sumlnrly repicseufi d i ilh kevs, w ns inerelj 
Janus Portumiius, the Jamis who presided oeei 
the gales of the citj {portae) and the hniensor 
wharfs of the Tiber iportm), for which reason 
a ship appears on the Tanns coins For Janus 
presided oier pvihhe as well as pviiatc out 
goings in tomnuici , and the moaning of his 
being special god of the Janiciihiin (Verg Aen 
Till 319, Oi Fa’t 1 247) is tint it was the 
place of ogress and ingiess for trade with 
Etruria bj land, and also the fortress guirding 
tile ancient wharfs of the Tiber (cf Ln i 33, 
Biones in 47) , lienee in soniomelhsTibennus 
was Ron of Janus Another of Ins public func 
tioiifi, follow mg from lus being the god of begin 
ningo, was that of presiding oier the jear (0\ 

J ait 1 43, Jlart mii 2, 1) His om month, 
Januan, was the first month of the jear in the 
lain Calendar, audit is possible that there maj 
be tiTitli in Onds a=soi tioii, that in the very 
oldest fi c befoio the Dccnnni’s) itwasalso the 
first [Bici of Ant art Cahiulariitm] He 
also presided o\ cr the Calends of c icli month, 
1 hence ho is called Tunonms, hecaiisc Juno ns 
moon goddess had to do with the months 
(Matrob i 9, !(>) A lemarkable « oiifirmation 
of the Titw that Janus and Vesta weic the two 
most ancient deitn s of ihc house may ho found 
m the fact that these rolationa reappeai in the 
public ntunl Tlie J?( i Saciorujii [Diet of 
Ant se ], who reprosmted the oldest Roman 
religion, offered saetifici s at the Calends to 
Janus on the Capitol, while lus wife sacnliced 
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in the Regia, which represented the old state- 
hearth of the king’s or chief’s house on Jan 9 
ho offered a nun to Janus in the Regia The 
specinl cake called jannal or —Jiraaoi' was 
offered on the 1st of January at his shnnesgeue- 
ral’y (0\ Fast i 127, Lyd ilfens i\ 2, Pest 
p 810) The public fiinetion of Janus which 



Head of Janus (From a com [rti] of the 4th cent B c ) 

has been more celebrated tlinn any other is his 
gnardianslnp of the state in time of war, when 
tbo gates of lus most ancient sanctnai-y at tlie 
NE end of the Forum (closed in tune of peace) 
w ere left open Tins saiictuaiy, as old as N uma’s 
rcign(Varro,£ 27 a 1G7, Liv i 19), was a square 
building open at liotb ends wath a flat loof m 



Temple of Tanus v ith closed doors (From a coin of Nero 
in tlie liritt&h 'Museum ) 

fact, rather a gate house tlian a temple The 
tradition winch attempted to account for the 
custom of ojicning it in time of war related that 
in the Sabine war a stream of water gushed 
forth from tins sanctuary and swept back the 
minders (0\ Fast i 2b9, Afet \i\ 78G, 

TIncrob i 9, 17) It lias been suggested that 
the custom meant that the god, w ho in peace 
remained in Ins slinne, in war went out to 
battle (cf Vorg Acn i 294 , 0\ Fast i 281, 
Hor Fp 11 1,277), but Janus was not the god 
who went out to battle, and it is a far more 
likely explanation that, just as the old custom 
was not to close the door of the prn ate bouse 
when the iiionibers of the fimily weie out, so it 
was regnidodns a bad omen to close what lepre 
sented the gates of the state ngamst the citizens 
who had gone out to war It remained open to 
show that the god was readv to welcome them 
returnmg homo safe and nctonous It was 
probably actually the Latin cnstoni in old times 
that the army marched out through the eastern 
gate of Jauus (which at Rome led fiom the 
Forum) and at the conclusion of thew ai quitted 
the gate house of Janus by the western gale 
(Lyd ilfeiis i\ 2 , cf Verg den vii 611) The 
legend of the watei gusliing forth probably 
aiose fiom the fact that Janus was the god who 
opened the springs of w ater, hence in iny thology 
made the husband of Jutuina the watei nymph 
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and father of Fontns (Amob ni 29) The 
building, in ivliich the double strtue of the god 
was placed, facing both najs, nns Bpoken of as 
Janus, or often as Janus Quinnus (Suet Aiiff 
22), ivhere Quirinus seems to bo an adjectiio 
and to give the meaning ns ‘Janus the god of 
the Roman citizens ’ possibly it n as first used 
Mhen the peoples on the Quinnal and the Pala- 
tine united, to show that the Janus of the 
latter people belonged also to the former in 
Hor 0(1 IV 15, 9 the genitive ‘ Quiriiii ’ is simi 
larlj us( d, though some altei it to ‘ Quinnnm ’ , 
other de«cnptions of the building are ‘porta 
Jniiuahs,’ ‘ gemmae portae belli,’ tuAtj ivva\ws, 
Trv\r) TToXf/xov (Plut Ntim 20) Tlieie nere 
besides inniij arches of Janus (0\ Fast i 257 , 
Lu -di 27) the Janus Mcdius (Cic Off ii 25, 
90, Hor Sat ii 3, 18) \i as probablj an arch o\ er 
tlic Viciis 1 uscus, and therefore appropnately 
coiuiected mth business and trade, n itli books 
andmonej changing (Hor Ep i 20,1), and there 
was at least one other in the Forum (cf Hor 
Ep 1 1, 64) A temple of Janus stood also near 
the theatre of Marcellus, dedicated bj C 
Duilius (Tac Ann ii 49) Tlio Janus mth 
four gates and a four-headed figure of the god 
(Janus Quadnfions), said to be domed fioni 
Faleni (Sen ad Verg Aon vii C07), stood in 
the Forum Tiansitonum, nhicli nas connected 
^\ltll three other fora In historical times 
Janus no longer held the supremaej among 
Roman deities, though ho nas still in old foims 
of prayer addressed first (Cic N D u 27, C7) 
This Mas probably owing to the acceptance fns 
lepiesentiiig the great Roman deities) of tW 
Greek gods, wth nliom Janus liad no point of 
agreement In art Janusisiepiesonted bj two 
bended faces (sometimes four), and, m full 
length figures, holding a key and a stuff 
Jason ( Idcroiv) 1 The colobiated leadei of 
the Argonauts, nas n son of Acson and Polj 
mode 01 jAlciniede, and belonged to the familj 
of the Aeolidao, at lolcus in Thessalj Ore 
theus, mIio had founded lokus, was succeeded 
bj his son Aeson , but the latter m as deprn cd 
of the kingdom bj Ins halt brother Pclias, nho 
tried to kill the infant Jason (In 0(1 m 25(> 
Pehas IS rightful king of lolcus) Tason nas 
sai td b\ his friends, and intrusted to the care 
of the centaur Cluroii (Hes TIi 995 , Pind 
Fi/tli i\ 70-202) Pehas nas non ivariied b\ 
an oracle to be on his guard against the one 
sandaled man When Jason had grown up, he 
c line to claim the throne As ho entered the 
market place, Pehas, percoiv ing ho had only one 
sandal, asked him who ho was, whereupon Jason 
declared his name, and demanded the kingdom 
(Phorejd Fr GO) Pehas consented to sur 
render it to him, but persuaded him to rcmoie 
the curse which rested on the famih of the 
Aeobdae bj ' ‘ ’’ ‘ cr and 

coothing the 2'> (>0) 

Anothir tradition related that when Pehaswas 
s i.e’'ifieing to Poseidon Tason came with the 
othei citizens, but, on his jonriiea to lolcus he 
had lost one of his sandals in crossing the laacr 
An uirus Poll is, remembering the oracle about 
the one sandahd man, asked Jason wliat he 
would do if he wen told bj an oraele that ho 
a ould be killed In om of his subjects •* Tason, 
on till stiggi stion of Hera, insweied, tint he 
would solid him to fitch the golden (letcf 
Pehn 1 nccordiiigh ordiiid Tason to fetch tin 
golden flcicc, which w is in the possession of 
1 mg Act tes in Colchis, and wasgiiaidid bi a 
dr-ignn Tason sot sail in the ship Argo, 
"ceoinp lined b\ tilt chief heroes o‘ On tee 


He obtained the fleece with the assistance of 
Medea, whom ho made his wife, and with whom 
he returned to lolcus [For a fuller accoimt 
see Ajidonautvi ] On Ins amval at lolcus, 
Jason, according to one account, found his aged 
father still nine, and succeeded him in the 
kingdom (Hes Tli 997 , Oi Met ni 1G2), but 
according to the more common tradition (which 
was probablj late, and accounted for the remo 
a al of Jason and Medea to Cormth), Aeson had 
been slam by Pehas, durmg the absence of 
Jason, who nccordinglj called upon Medea to 
take acngeance on Pehas Medea thereupon 
persuaded the daughters of Pehas to cut their 
father to pieces and boil him, in order to 
restore him to joiitlr and vigour, as she had 
before changed a i am into n lamb, by boiling 



ricilTO boillnR a rim In order to noraundo Iho daui,htorB 
of I’ellos to put him to douth (From a vase in the 
Dritish Muscam ) 

the bodj 111 a cauldron (Diod n 50 , Apollod 
i 9, 27 ) But Pehas was m,ioi restored to life, 
and his son Acastus expelled Tason and Medea 
fioin lolcus Thci then w eiit to Corinth, whole 
Tason descitcd Jfodoa, m order to marry 
G1 nice or Crciisn, daughter of Croon, the king 
of tlic couTitri Mtdoa m roienge sent Glance 
a poisoned gannont, which burnt her to death 
when she put it on Creon liliew iso perished m 
the llames Medea also kdled hei two ehil 
dren, Moniieriis and Pheies, and then fled to 
Athens III a chaiiot dr iwn bi winged duigoiis 
(Bur Medea , Pans n 3, 11 , Diod n 54 ) 
Liter writers repusent Tason as becoming in 
the end reeoneiled to 2ilcdea, retniTiing with 
Iki to Colehis, and there restoring Aoeles to 
his kingdom, of which he had bern depriied 
(Tac Ann m '51 , Just \lii 2j The death of 
Tason 18 related in different waj s Veeoiding to 
some, he made aw u with himself fioiii gnef 
(Diod 11 55), according to others, he was 

trusludbj the jioop of the ship Argo, which fell 
upon him asho was h mg near it (‘staphil Fr 
r.,‘^cliol on the Aigiimciitof Bur Mid}— 2 Tj 
rant of Plienie and Tigiis (or geneiulissuno) of 
Tin -.salj (Bicf or -intii] art ff’ain/'i), was jirob 
nbh the son of Lirophron, who established a 
tjraiinj on the niiiib of anstoci ie\ at Pherae 
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He snccccdcd Inn fallier as tjraiit ot Pliomo 
soon after!) c 8<)'), and in a fo\s ! ours extended 
Insjjowcr o\er almost the vholo of Tlitssnlj 
Pharsalus !\a8 tlio onlj eitv in Thessnh winch 
maintained its mdopondonee, under the govern 
mont of Polj damns , but e! en this place sub 
nutted to him m S75 In the following jenr 
(874) ho w as elected Tagus of Thessalj His 
power was stioiigthcncd b\ the weakness ot the 
other Greek slates, and In the exhausting con 
test ui which Thebes and Sparta were engaged 
Ho had c\ cry prospect ot becoming master of 
Greece, wlicii, at the height of his power, ho 
was assassinated, 870 Jason had all the quali 
fications of a great gtiioMl and diplomatist lie 
was actne, prudent, capable of enduring much 
fatigue, and skilful in coiicoahng his own 
designs and pi netraling those ot Ins enemies 
As a strong and capable ruler ho w on the admi 
rition and friotidshipof Isocritis {Xen Hell xi 

I , Diod x\ 57, Paus M 17 , Isocr Eptst ad 
Tas fil ) — 3 Of Argos, a historian, under Ha 
diian, WTote a work on Greece in four books 

Javolenus Pnscus, an eminent Itomaii jurist, 
was born about the commencement of the reign 
of Vespasian (in 7')) and was one ot the 
council of Antoninus Pius {Vit .diif 12, Phn 
Hj) M 15) lie wasa pupil of Cachus Sabtnus, 
and a lender of the S ibinian oi C assi m school 
[C vriTO ] 

Jasartes (Tafdfj-Tjs S>/r, fii/dcua, or St/ 
houn), a gnat ruii of Ceiitial Asia, about 
\ Inch the anciint accounts are lerx diffi rent 
and confused It uses in the Coincdi 'Montes 
(ifoiissoiir), and Hows AlY into the Sc« of 
Atitl the ancients supjio^ed it to f ill into the 
K side of the Caspian, not diBlinguishing be 
tween the l\ o se is It duidi d Sogdinna from 
Scjthia On its baiikh <lw olt a Sej tliian Iribo 
called Jaiartic (Ptol \i 12, l,*Stinh pp 
C07-517 ) 

Jorlcho or Hicrlchus ('upixai 'Icpixoar 
Lr-lhha ’’ Hu ), a cit'i o*' tlu C inanmtes in a 
plain on the "W sidi nf Mi< loidaii neni its 
mouth, was distroxcu bj losluia, rebuilt m the 
time ot the Judges, and foiiiied an important 
frontier fortress of Judaea Undfi Gabimus, 

II c 57, Jenehowas one of flic fnoclncf centres 
of admini-itration for Tudnra (Jos Inf xix 
G, 1) It was again dcstroccd, b\ Titus, icbuilt 
under Hadrian, and fiiullj destioxcd during 
the crusades 

Jerome _ [HiruoxawiiiB ] 

Jerusalem or Hleiosolyma ('IrpoucroKiip, 
\rpocT6\vua IcpotroAU/ufrijy Ttrtl<:alrm), the 
capital 01 Palestine It was the chief city of 
the Jebufiitcs till ii c lOlO, wlun Piuid took 
the city, and made it Ins capital It was do 
Ktroyed by Ntbiuluidnc''"nr 1 mg of Babylon, 
lie 588 In 71 c 5)0, till It wish exiles, hn\ mg 
been iiermittcd bx Cyrus to ictuiii, rebuilt the 
city and temple In li c 8'12 Tciusalem quietly 
submitted to Aloxaiulei (Tos Ant xi 8) 
During the wars which followed Ins death, the 
city was talccn be Ptoloinx, the son of Lagus 
(lie 820), and lemaiiud subject to the Greek 
kings ot Egypt till the courjiii st ot Palestine 
bv Antiochus III the Gnat, king ot Syria, 
lie 108 Dp to this time till Jews had been 
allowed freedom ot thin leligion and local 
go\ eminent, hut the oppiession of AntiochuB 
IV Epiphaiies proxoked a n bellion, which was 
at first put down when AiiliocluiR took Jeru 
Salem (ii c 170), but in a new re\olt undei the 
Maccabees, the city was ictakcn in u c 103 
(BLvee vii VI I ] In II c 1 SO, Jerusalem w ns taken 
by Antiochus Vn feidctcs, and its foilificntiohs 
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dismantled, but its government was left m the 
hands ot the Maccabec John Hyreanus, whose 
son, Aristobulus, assumed the title of kmg of 
Tudnea, and Jerusalem continued to be the 
capital ot the kingdom till n c 03, when it was 
taken by Pompoy (Strnb pp 759-702 , Tac 
Hist ^ 0 , Jos Ani xx 11 ) Poi the events 
which followed, see Hynevnus, Hfrodes, and 
PviVESTPiV In VD 70, the lobollion of the 
Jews against the Homans was put down, and 
Jenisalem was taken by Titus, after a siege of 
sex oral months, and razed to the ground (Jos 
Ji J Ml 1, 2 , Tac Hist V 9-14) In conse 
quonce ot a new revolt ot the Jews, the empeior 
Hadrian resolved to destiov all vestiges of their 
national and religious peculiarities, and, as 
one moans to this end, he established a new 
Roman colony, on the ground where Jerusalem 
had stood, by the name of Aelia Capitolina, 
and built a temple ot Jupiter Capitolinus on 
the site of the Jewish temple, vd 135 (Dio 
Cass Ixix 12 , Euseb H H n G) [For a 
fiillor account see Diet of the Bible] 

Jocasto (’loKacTTr;), called Epicaste m Homer, 
diiughtoi of Mcnocceus, and w ife of the Theban 
king Lams, bv whom she became the mother 
of Oedipus She aftcrw ards married Oedipus, 
not 1 now ing that ho w as her son , and when 
she discovered the crime she had unwittingly' 
committed, she put an end to her life For 
details sec Oi dipus 

Joppe, Joppa (Tdirm} O T Japlio Jaffa), 
axen ancient inaiitimo citv ot Pnlestine, and, 
before the building ot Caesarea, the only sea 
port of the whole country, and therefore called 
bv Strabo the poit ot Jerusalem, lay just S ot 
the boundary between Judaea and Samaria 
(Strab p 750) 

Jordanes (TopSdiojs, ’idpSoi'os Jordan, Esclt 
Schata), has its source at the S foot of M 
Hcuuon (the S most part ot Anti Libamis), neai 
Paiicas (aft Caesarea Phihpin), whence it ilows 
S into the little lake Semeohonitis, and thence 
into the Sea ot Galilee (Lake of Tiberias) and 
tlicnco bv a winding course m a narrow valley, 
dopiessed below the level of the snr rounding 
counlrw, into the lake Asjihaltites {Dead Sea) 

Jordanes, or Jomandes, a historian nr the 
tnrio ot Trislinian, the 6th oentiriy of our era 
He w ns a Goth by birth, and w as secretary to 
the king of tho Alirni The idea that ho w as a 
bishop probably arose from Ins being confused 
with a bishop ot that name (peili bishop of 
Ravonua) to whom a certain Honoiius Scholas 
ticus wTote a poem The title Dpiseopus is 
not given to the historian in the best MSS, 
noi IS there any ground for identifyuiig him 
with Tordanos bidiop of Cioton about 537 vD 
As regards tho name ot the historian, he appears 
as Toidancs in the best, as Joinaiides only iii 
inferior MSS He vnoto two histoiical works 
111 Latin 1 Dc Getarnm (Gothoium) Oriqine 
el Bchus Gcstis (nr short, Gctica), coirtaiiimg 
the historv ot the Goths, from the earliest times 
down to tlicii subjugation by Behsaiius in 541 
Tho work IS abiidgcd from the lost liistoi’y of 
the Goths bv Cassiodoius, to which Jordanes 
added V ai ions par ticulais , but it is written in 
semi baibuious Latin, is compiled without 
judgment, and is chaiactoiisod by partiality to 
tlio Goths, but gives valuable details 2 De 
Siniiina Temporum vel Onginr Actibiisque 
Geiiiis lionianoi inn (nr short, ifonicnia), a short 
compendium ot history from the creation down 
to the victoiy obtained by Nurses, in 652, over 
king Theodotiis It is valuable for accounts 
of tho barbarous nations ot the North, and the 
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countries ■nhich tlicj inhabited Both works! 
edited bj Th Monimson, Berl 1882 
Josephus, Flavius, the Jemsh historian, was 
horn at Jerusalem, i> 87 On Ins inothei’s 
■side he was descended from tho Asmonacan 
■princes, while from his father, Matthias, he 
inherited the priestlj oflice At tho age of 2C 
ho -went to Romo to plead the cause of some 
Jewish priests whom Foh\, the procurator of 
Jiuiaeo, had sent thither as prisoners Here 
Re gamed tho fa\our of Poppaca, and not onl> 
effected tho roloaso of Ins fricndb, but rtcciied 
presents from the empress On his icturn to 
Jerusalem ho found his countrymen bent on u 
leioltfrom Romo, from which ho tried to dis 
fiuado them, but failing in this, ho ga\o in to 
tho popular feeling He w as chosen one of the 
generals of tho Jows, and defended Totapata 
against Vespasian Wicn the place was taken, 
the life of Josephus was spared bj Vcspahian, 
whose favour ho w on by prophesying that the 
empire would fall to him and Titus in suctos 
Sion Vespasian released him from captniU 
when lie was proclaimed emperor, nearly three 
years afterwards (ad 70) Josephus was i>r< 
sent with Titus at the siege of Jeruwileni, and 
afterwards accompanied him to Rome He 
took the name of Flaaius from Vespasian who 
ga^o him a house at Rome, where ho dwelt till 
hiB death, about ‘18 His time at Rome appears 
to have been employed mainly iii the composi 
tion of hib works — The works of Josephus arc 
■vritton in Gieek Thej arc — 1 The Iltitori/ 
of the Jewish War (rtepl toD 'louSaiKoS -roXe 
fiov), in seyen books, written in Sjro Chaldaic, 
and then translated by him into Greek It 
begins with the capture of Jerusalem by Antio 
chus Epiphanes m lie 170, runs rapidly oyer 
the cyents before Josephus s oyyn tune, and 
giyes a detailed account of tho war with Rome, 
especially yaluablo ns a graphic account by on 
eyewitness 2 The Jewish Uitiqinties ( loa 
SaiKT] apxaio\oyta),m twenty books, completed 
about y D 98, and addressed to Epnphroditus 
The title ns well as the miinbor of books may 
hay e been suggested by tho 'PwpaXi tj apxaio 
\oyla o{ Dionvsius of Halicarnassus Itgi\es 
an account of Jewish History from tho creation 
of tho world to VD GO In this worlc Josephus 
seeks to accommodate tho Jewish leligion to 
heathen tastes and picjudiccs, but it has aalue 
foi historical roferonce U Uis own life, m one 
book This IB an appendage to the Ucharo 
logia, and is addiessod to tlic same Epai>hio- 
ditus It was not yvritteii earlier than \D 97, 
since Agrippa H is mentioned in it as no longer 
Iniiig 4 Against Apion, in two books, nlso 
addicssed to Epaphioditus It is in answei to 
such as impugned the antiquity of the Jewish 
nation, on the ground of tho silence of Greek 
w riters resyiecting it [Arios ] Tho treatise 
eUiibits evtonsne acquaintance yvith Greel 
literature and philosophy 5 Eij Mcuchafiaious 

TTcpl auTOhpaTopos Xoytcrpou, m one book Its 
genuineness is doubtful It is a declaniaton 
accoimt of the martyrdom of Elearar (an aged 
pnest), and of seven youths and their mother, 
111 the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes 
Editions by Havoicamp, Ainst 172G , by 
Bekker Lips 1855 

Joviauus, Flavius Claudius, was elected 
emperoi by tho soldiers, in June y D 8G3, after 
the death of Julian [Julianus], whom he had 
accompanied in his campaign against the Pei- 
Bians In older to effect his lotreat in safety, 
Jovian surrendered to the Persians the Roman 
conquests beyond the Tigiis, and seyeial for 
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tresses in Jlesopotamia He died suddenly at 
a small tow n on the frontiers of Bitln nia and 
Galatia, February 17th, 8G1, after a reign of 
little more than seyen months Joyian yyas a 
Clinstian, but he was tolerant (Amm Male 
xy-y 5-10 ) 

Juba (’iSfias) 1 King of Numidia, yvas son 
of Iliempsal, yvho yyas re established on the 
throne by Pompey On tho breakingontof tho 
ciy il y\ ar betyveen Caesar and Pompey , ho ac 
tiyely espoused the cause of tho latter, and, 
accordingly, yvhen Caesar sent Curio into Africa 
(i! C 19), ho supported tho Pompeian general 
Attius Varus yy ith a largo body of troops Cuno 
yyas defeated by their united forces, and fell in 
the battle (Cacs J3 C n 23-11, Appian,H C 
11 44-lG , Lucan, ly 581) In IG Juba fought 
along with bcipio against Caesar himself, and 
y as present at the docisiye battle of Thapsuo 
Not long after this defeat ho put an end to his 
oyrn life {Bell Afr 25-91, Appiaii, B C u 
05-100, Suet Jill 85) — 2, King of Mauretania, 
eon of the preceding, yyas a mere child at his 
fathers death (IG), yyas carried a prisoner to 
Rome by Caesar, to grace his triumph He w as 
brought up in Italy, and became distmguislied 
for learning After the death of Antony (80), 
Augustus conferred upon Tuba his patenial 
kingdom of Nuimdia, and at thr same time 
gay e him in inamage Clebpatra, otherwise called 
“Sekne, tho daughter of Antony and Cleopatra 
(DioCass h 15) In 25 horcceiyed Slaurotania, 
in cvehango for Numidia, yvliich yyas made a 
Roman proynnee Ho continued to reign in 
Mauretania till his death, yyhich happened 
about A D 19 (DioCass hii 2C, by 28,btrab 
p 828) He yyrotc a gieat number of worl s in 
almost every branch of htemture, tspccially on 
history , but only a few fragments surviyo 
(Athen pp 83, '18, 175, 229) lie is cited by 
Pliny as an authority on natural history 

Judaea, Judaei [P yi, vestin y ] 

^ Jugurtha (’loiryoepOas or ’loyiJjiOas), king of 
Numidia, was an illegitimate son of Mastanabal, 
and a grandson of IMnsmissa lit lo-.t his father 
at an early ago, but yyas adopted by his uncle 
Mic psa,yy ho brought him up yyith his own sons. 
Hit npsal and Idherbal .Tugurtha quickly dis- 
tinguished himself both by his abilities and his 
skill in all bodily eveiciscs, and gained so much 
popularity yyith tho Nuniidians that he began 
to excite the jealousy of Micipsa In order to 
lemoye him to a distance, Micipsa sent him, m 
B c 181, to assist Scipio against Numautia 
Here Ins courage and ability gained for him the 
fay our of Scipio, and this circumstaiict deter 
mined Micipsa to adopt him as a useful sup- 
porter for his sons Mitipsadied in 118,leayung 
tho kingdom to Jugnrthiv and his two sons, 
Hiempsal and Adherbal, in common Jugurtha 
Boon found an opportunity to assassinate Hiem 
psal at Tlumiida, and afterwards defeated Ad 
herbal in battle Adheibal fled to Romo to 
inyoko the assistance of tho senate, but Ju 
guitha, by a layusti distribution of bribes, ob 
tamed a decree of the senate that tho Jemgdom 
of Numidia should be equally dn ided between 
the tw o competitors , but the commissioners 
entrusted w ith the execution of this deoieewore 
also bribed by Jugurtha, who thus succeeded 
in obtaining the W diyision of tho Hngdom, 
adjacent to Mauretania, by fai the larger and 
richer portion of the two (117) But this ad 
yantagewas fai fioni contenting hun Shortly 
af tenvards he my aded the temtoi les of Adheibal 
ynth a laigo army , and defeated him Adherbal 
made his escape to the fortress of Ciita, where 
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lio 57 nR blocltndcd lij JufrnrUm Tho Romans 
comniiiudcd Juj^utllia to iibBtaiu from furtbci 
hostilities, but ho no nttcntion to their 
commands, and at length gained possession of 
Cirta, and put Adlierbal to death, 112 War 
was now deebued ogainst Jugiirtlm lit Rome, 
and tho consul, L Cnlpurniiis Bestia, was sent 
into Afnta, 112-111 Jiigurtlm had recourse to 
Ills customarv arts, niid bj means of largo 
t-ijms of monevgjion to Bcstia and M Scanriis, 
ins principal lieutenant, ho purchased from 
them a faiouniblo i>oaco Tho conduct of 
Bestia excited tho greatest indignation at Rome , 
and Jiigiirtha was Bunimoiicd to the citj under 
a safe londuct, the jxipiilar partv hoping to be 
able to obtain a toiiTittion bj means of his 
tndence Tlio scheme, however, failed , since 
one of the tribunes who had bton gamed over 
bj the friends of Bestia and Scaunis forbade 
the king to give evidencL Soon afterwards 
Jugiirtha contrived Ibc assassination of Massivn, 
wlioclainud the throne of Anmidia [Jf issiv A ] 
Jugiirtbu was ordered to quit Rome, and war 
was renewed, but tho consul, Sp Poslumiits 
Albiniis, who nrnvi d to eoiiduct it (110), wAs 
able to effect notliiiig IMitii the consul wont 
to Rome to bold tlie coniitia, bo left bis brotbei 
Anlus ni conimatid of the iiriiij Auhis was 
defeated In Jugiirtlm . grout part of bis arnij 
was cut to pieces, and tlie rest only escaped a 
Bunihir fate bv the igiionniiv of passing under 
the Toke lliiB disgrace loiised the spiiit of 
the Roman people the tuatv concluded bj 
Aiihis was annulled, mid the consul Q Caoeilius 
Jlctclhis WHS sent into V{rie”V at tbo bead of a 
new iirinv (100) with Sluinis as one of liis lieu 
Iciiaiits ■\rctellus was an able gtiieral and nn 
upright man, whom Tugurlba was unable to 
copowifli 111 the field, or to seduce bj bribes, 
uiid routed the troops of Ins tiiemv, tliough be 
could not secure Ins iieison Mctcllus was 
succeeded in the coiiiiuaiid in 10(i bv Manus, 
but tho cause of Tugurfha had mcantiiuo been 
espoused bv bis fatbei in law, Boccbiis, ]>ing of 
Mauretania, who bad advanced to bis suppoil 
with a largo nimj The united fortes of Tu 
gurlhi mid Boechlis were defeated, though not 
without difTicultv, bv JIarius , mid Bocchus 
purchnstd the forgiveness of tho Romans by 
Burreiulering his son in law to Sulla, the quaes 
tor of Manns (10",) lugurtha roiiiained in 
c,ipti\itj till the retuni of Manus to Rome, 
when, after adorning tho tiiiimph of Ins con 
qiitror (Jan 1, 101), he was tlirowu into the 
prison below the Capitol (Tulhaiutvi), which 
he called ‘ Ins bath of ice,' and there left to die 
of cold and hunger (Sail Jugurtha, Ln Up 
1x11 -Kvn , Plui Mur 7-10, SiiU 8, G, Veil 
Palji 11) 

Julfa 1 Aunt of Cnesar tho dietaloi, and 
w ifc of C Manus tho elder She died n c 08, 
and hei nephew pronounced her funeral oration 
(Pint Mat 0, Suot Jul 0) — 2 Mother of M 
AnloiiiUB, the Iriiiim ir In tho proscription of 
tlio triumvirate (48) slio saved tho life of liei 
brother, L Caesar [CAiSAii, No D] —3 Sistei 
of Caesar the dictator, and wife of M Atius 
Balbus, bj whom she bad Atm, tbo motlior of 
Augustus [Atia] — 4 Daugblor of Caosar the 
dietalor, by Conieba, and bis only child in 
marriage, was manied to Cn Pompey in D9 
She w as a w omaii of beauty and v irtuo, and w as 
tenderly attached to her husband, altliougli 
twenty tlireo years older than herself She 
vr 1 , I!} childbed in Dl (Pint Pomp 48, 53, 
Veil Pat 11 44, 47 ) — 6 ■Daughter of Augustus 
by Senboiiia '' ebild^was born in 89 


She was educated with great strictness, but 
grew up one of tho most profligate, as well as 
one of tho most beautiful and bnlliorit, women 
of her ago She was thrice married to M 
Mnicelliis, lioi fust cousin, m 25 , after bis death 
(2'i) without issuo, to M Agrippa, by whom she 
had Ibiec sons, C and L Caesar, and Agrippa 
Postumus, and two daughters, Juba and Agrip 
pina , lifter Agnppa’s death, m 12, to Tiberius 
Nero, the future emperor In jj c 2 Augustus 
at length bocamo acquainted wutb the miscon- 
duct of Ills daiightei, whose notorious adultenes 
bad been one reason why lier husband Tibenus 
had quitted Italy foui years before (Suet Aug 
10,08,01, Veil Pat i 100, Dio Cass Iv 10, 
Mnerob i 11, n 6 ) She was banished to 
Paiidatann, mi island off the coast of Campauia, 
and at the end of five years was lomoved to 
Rbcgiiim, but novereuffored to quit the bounds 
of the city Some have thought that she was 
the ‘ Coniina ’ celebrated by Ovud m poems 
written between u c 14 and 2, but this is not 
very probable Augustus bequeathed her no 



legacy, and did not allow her ashes to loposein 
bis mnusoloum Tiberius on bis accession (a d 
ll)dopu\cd her of almost all the necessaiies of 
life, and she died in tho same year (Suet Tib 
50, Tiic Ann i 58) — 6 Daughter of the pre 
ceding, and wife of L Icinilins Paulus She 
inlienlod her mother’s licentiousness, and was 
lianislicd by her grandfather, Augustus, to the 
little island Tremeriis, on tbo coast of Apulia, 
V n 9, wliero she lived nearly twenty years 
She died in 28 It was behoved by many that 
an intnguo of Ov id’s wntb tins Juba v\ as the 
cause of Ins banishment, V i> 0 [Ovidius] (Tac 
inn in 2J, iv 71, Suet Aug 04, 101 )— 7 
Youngest child of Gormamciis and Agrippina, 
was bom ad 18, was married to BI Vmicius 
in 38, and was banished m 37 by her brother 
Caligula She was recalled by Claudius, but 
was afterwards put to deatli at Mossalina’s m 
stigalioii Tho charge brought against hei was 
adultery, and Seneca, tho philosopher, was 
hnnishcd to Corsica as the partner of liei guilt 
(Dio Cass li\ 8, 8) — 8 Daughter of Diusus 
and Ln m, the sister of Germanicus She was 
married, v d 20, to hei first cousin, Nero, son 
of Gci-mamcus and Agnppina , and after Nero’s 
death, to Bubelbus Blandus, by whom she bad 
a son, Bubelbus Plautus She, too, was put to 
death by Claudius, at the instigation of Messa 
lina, 59 (Tac Ann xiii 43, Dio Cass lx 18) 
— 9 Daughter of Titus, the son of Vespasian, 
married FJavniis Sabmus, a nephew of the ein- 
poior Vespasian (Dio Cass Ixvii 3, Suet Dom 
17, 22, Jiiv 11 02)— 10 Domna [Domni] — 
11 Drusilla [Dbusill v] — 12 Maesa [Maesa] 
JiUIa Gens, one of the most ancient patnoian 
bouses at Rome, was of Alban ongin, and was 
removed to Rome by Tnllus Hostilius upon the 
destruction of Alba Longa It claimed descent- 
from the mythical lulus, the son of Venus and 
Ancbises Tlie most distmguished family in the 
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pens IS that of Cafsvu Under the eminrc 
there were a preat number of persons of the 
name of Julius, the most important of nliom 
are snohen of undei their surnames 
Juiianus Didlus fUiniub ] 

Julianns, Flavius Claudius, -whom Christian 
•writers surnained the Apostate, Roman cm 
peror, A D 8C1-8C3 Ho n as bom at Constan 
tinople, M> 881, and was the son of Julius 
Constantius bj his second wife, Hasilina, and 
the nephew of Constantino the Gieat Julian 
and hiB elder brothel, Gallus, were the onlj 
members of the imperial faniilj whose hies 
were spared bj the sons of Constantine the 
Groat, on his death m 887 Tlic two brothers 
ivero educated with care, and were brought up 
as Cliristians, but ns thei ndinnced to man 
hood, they were watched with jealous) and 
suspicion bj the emperor Coiislanliiib After 
the 0 X 001111011 of Gallus in 851 [Giiius], the 
life of Julian was in preat peril, but he sue 
ceeded in paoifjinp the siisiiicions of the 
emperor, and was allowed to po to Athens in 
355 to pursue his studies Hero he dciotod 
himself with ardour to the study of Greek 
literature and philosophj Among his follow 
students wcio Grepon of Nazian/usand Basil 
Julian had alreadj abandoned Chnstianilj in 
his heart and returned to the pagan faith of his 
ancestors, hut fear of Constantins preeentod 
him from making an open declaration of his 
apostasj In November, 855, he iccoued from 
Coi stantius the title of Caesar, and was sent 
into Gaul to oppose the Gennans, who had 
crossed the Rhino, and woie ravaging the oast 
of Gaul During the next fiio xcars (3*6-360) 
Julian carried on war against the Gcmian 
confederacies of the Alemanm and Franks with 
great success, and gamed raanj i ictories o\ or 
them His admimstratron was distnigoishcd 
hj justice and wisdom, and he pained the 
goodwill of the provinces intnistcd to liis care 
Hib growing popnlaritj awakened the jealousi 
of Constantius, who commanded him to semi 
tome of his best troops to the East, to sene 
against the Persians His soldiers refuted to 
leave their faiounto general, and pioclaimcd 
him emperor at Pans in 300 After fruitless 
iiegotiationt between Julian and Constantius, 
both parties prepared for war Li 801 Julian 
rnaiched along the xallc) of the Danube 
towards Constantinople, but Constantius, who 
had set out from Sjiia to oppose his rnal, died 
on his march in Cihcia, and left Julian the un 
disputed master of the empire On the 11th of 
December Julian entered Constantinople Ho 
lost no time in jiubliclj mowing liiuisolf a 
pagan, but ho proclaimed a policy of religious 
toleration Ho did not, lioweior, act with 
absolute inipaitmhty Ho prefened pigans ns 
his civil and military officois, and forbade the 
Clmstians to teach rhetoric and granunnr in 
the schools Ho allowed the Jews to rebuild 
the temple at Jerusalem In the following j ear 
(362) Julian went to Syria m order to make 
preparations for the war against the Persians 
He spent the w inter at Antioch, where he inado 
the acquaintance of the orator Libanins , and in 
the spiing of 863 he set out against the Per 
sinns He crossed the Euplirntes and the 
Tigris , and aftei burning lus fleet on the Tigris, 
that it might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy, he boldly marched into the interior of 
the country m search of the Persian king His 
army suffered from the heat, and from w ant of 
water and piovisions, and he was at length 
^ compelled to retreat The Persians now 
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harassed his lear Still the Romans remained 
\nctonous in many ongngenients , but in the 
last battle fought, on the 2Gth of Juno, Julian 
was mortally wounded, and died in the course 
of the day Joiinn was chosen emperor in his 
stead, on the field of battle [Jomam s] Julian 
wasan extraordinary cliaractcr As amonarch, 
he was indefatigable in his attention to busi- 
ness, upright in his administration, and com 
prehensile in his news, as a man, ho was 
MrtiiouB, m the midst of a profligate ago, and 
did not yield to thr loiiiptations of luxury In 
conscqueiico of his apostasi ho has been 
calumniated by Christian writers , hut for the 
same reason he has been unduly extolled by 
lieathen authors It may fairh henigcdnihis 
favoiii that he had hecomo a Cliristnui under 
compulsion, and that his whole family had been 
treacherously put to death b\ the professedly 
Christian sons of Constantino Tlie writings 
of Julian are conspicuous for cleverness and 
gntec of style, and arc an ciidencc of the 
lemarkablo aetii ity of his mind The follow ing 
are his most important works — (1) Letters, 
most of which were intended for public circu 
latioii, and are of import nice for the history of 
the time Edited by Ilcylor, Mainz, 182S, and 
Horcher, 1873 — (2) Orations, on y anons sub 
jeets, ns for instance, On the* emperor Constan 
tins, On the worship of the sun. On the mother 
of the gods (Cy bclf ), On true and false Cy nicism, 
Ac — (8) Th< Caesars, or ilu Banquet {Kalaapts 
J) modelled on Vnrro s Menippean 

batiies, 16 one of the most brilliiint productions 
ofanoicntyyit Julian describes the Roman onipe 
rors axijiroachiiig one after the other to sit round 
a table m the lieayens, and ns they come up, 
their faults, y ices, and crimes, are eciisured w itli 
a sort of bitt< r mirth bv old Silomis whereupon 
each Caesar defends Inniself ns yvcll ns he can 
Edited bv Heiisingor, Gotha, 1736, and by 
Harless, Erlangen 1785 — (4) Misopoqon or the 
Lncmy of the Bcaid (Mnrortiyai'), a soy ere 
satire on tlie licentious and cffenuiinto manners 
of the inhabitants of Vntioch,y\ho had ridiculed 
Julian, yylicn he resided in the city, on account 
of his austere viitnes, and had laughed at his 
nlloyying his board to groyy m the aucient 
fashion — (5) Aj/auisfNio C/insf inns (KaraXpicr- 
rtavwv) This yroik is lost, but some extracts 
from it are giyen in Cvril’s reply to it Tlie 
most cony onieut edition of the collected yyorks 
of Julian is by P C Hertlein, Lips 1675 
JulianuE, Salxlus, a Roman jurist under 
Hadnaii and the Antonines Ho yyns prae- 
fcctus urbi, and twice consul, but his name 
does not appear in the Fasti By the ordei of 
Hadrian, ho diew up the edict inn jiciqjctuuni, 
important in the history of Roman juris 
pnidenco His work consisted in collecting 
edicts of the praetors, in condensing the ma- 
tcnals, and ui omitting antiquated proynsions 
Julias (’louAfay Bib Bothsaida Et-Tell, 
Bu ), a city of Palestine on the E side of the 
Jordan, N of the Lake of Tibenas, so called by 
the tetraich Pluhp, in liononr of Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus 

Juhobriga (licijnosa), a town of the Cantabn 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, near the sources of 
the Iberus (Ptol ii G, 51 , Phn lu 27) 

J ulioina^E [Aadecavi 1 
J UlIdpollB (’louAnJiroAiy) [GoBDIUM , TAHSUS ] 
J uUuB [J ULi A. Gens] 

Junoarla (Junqitera), atownofthcLidigetes 
in Hispania Tnnaconensis, on the load fioni 
Baremo to Gaul, in a plain coyeiod yyith rushes 
i'lovyKdpior TreSW) (Strab p 160 ) 
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JuEla 1 Half sister of M Bnilufi, the mur- 
derer of Caesar, and ife of JI Lcpidus, the 
truiiuMr Pat ii hb) — 2 Tcrtia, or Tcr- 
tulla, own Bister of tlie piOLoding, was the 
•wife of C Cassius, one of Caesar’s mmderciB 
She Incd till AT5 2‘J (Ttu Aurr in 70) 

Jtinla Gens, an aneiuit jmtucian house at 
Koine, to 11111011 belonged the celebrated M 
.Tniiius Brutus, who took an active part in ex 
polling the TarqiiiiiB But iitterw ards the gens 
appears as oiiU plebeian Under the republic 
the chief families wen those otBiiiiTUs,BuBUL- 
cts,GnACCiiAMs,Noitii iMs,ruLnjs, Sn anus 
The Jumi who hied under the empire arc 
hkew ise spoken of under tin ir i anoiis suniaines 
Jflno, an old Italian deitj afterwards idciiti 
fied with the Guck Honi,-wlio is accordingli al 
w ays Bixjkon of in Latin literature ns ,Tuno For 
the nil tliologj s(^o Hi ha Tliewoid Jj/no, like 
Tupjtcr and also Dioiii, contains the root div, 
sigiiifinig H dciti of the ski Juno, therefore, 
was a moon goddess, and as Jupiter is the king 
of heal en and of the geds, so Jniio is the queen 
of lieaicn, or the female Jupiter Hence ns 
Tujio licyniit she had a cella adjoining the 
Capitohiie temple of Jupiter (and a temiilc also 
under that name on the Aieiitiiu) Slie was 
worsliippi d at Rome from carli tunes, and is 
iiekoiied bi Yuito i ith Jupiter and Mineria 
‘ infer aiitiqiiismnios deos ’ (Tcitull ad Nat ii 
l‘Jj Being, 111 e Hem, a goddess of the moon, 
the had Ibo taim functions in the Homan 
mithologi, as goddess of childbiith (luno 
Lucina,\crg LVf i\ H How Ljiod i fi, Itr 
-Id 111 -4, 11), and as goddess of mamagt, thence 
callcdlVonufm, 7>o)))/d«co (Verg /l<;i ii 
KiO, 'Mart Ca]> ii 1 10 , Dirf of Av( art ilfn 
ti imouiinn ) , and as she was the goddess of the 
month, the Calends were saered to her 'i’lie«o 
attributis do not seem borrowed from Qrirk 
niithologi, though of course the legends about 
lurin litiiatiire were, the infcrenco is ra'her 
that she reiircsents a deiti worshipped b\ the 
old stocl of Grecl and Italian races be fore they 
separated, and was handed down '■o the one ns 
Hera, to the otlici ns Tuno A more distinctlj 
Roman attribute is tbal she w as regarded as the 
guardian spirit of women fioni birth to death, 
just as the Geniiiswas to men, and was spoken 
of as then jinw [sei p *j jO,!)"] As she was the 
model and pattern of dignified womuiihood and 
niationlj Jionoiu she was called Juno Moncia, 
the giier of good counsel, and a temple under 
this title was dedicated to her on the Capitol 
The mint was attached to this temple from the 
time of CamilluB (Lii iii 29, Oi Fast ii 
182), so that from liei title comes oni word 
money She wies hnown also as Juno Sospiia 
(the sai lonr) , a w orsliip dei ii ed from Lanin luin 
and transferred to two of her temples at Rome 
(Liv im 14, xxxn 90), was cchbiated on the 
Calends of Febrnaij (Oi Fast ii 50) The 
great festiial, celebrated bi all the women, in 
bonourof Juno, was called JfnOonnfia (Ilicf of 
Ant s 1 ),andtookplacooii the IstofMaieh She 
was worshipped also bj women as Jinio Gapio 
tina, appal eiitlj agoddi ssof fruitful inainage 
the name may como fiom capra, ii goat, but 
was eiplamcd bi a tiaditional custom of sacii 
fieiiig under a wild fig tiee (capnficus , Jlaeiob 
’ 31)), and as Jmio Qu ritis, Cut tits or 

Currttis, which is said to designate her being a 
war goddess of the Sabines (armed with a 
spear), but may also be coinpaiod with Janus 
vmiinuB (p 458, a) The title Juno Carlcslts 
lofcrs to a worship of the Plioonician Astnrto 
introduced from Carthago aftoi the third Punic 
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war The animals sacied to Juno weio the 
peicoek to Juno Regina of the Capitoline 
temple the goose to Juno Moneta, whose 
temple was also on the Capitol (Lii i 47) , the 
crow, which simbolised faithful maniage (Ael 
II A 111 0) , and for Caprotina the goat, whence 
she IS sliowni on some coins drawm in a carriage 
by goats In Etiuna she was worshipped under 
the name of Gupta In the lepresentations of 
the Roman Juno that liaie come down to us, 
the type of the Greek Heia is commonly adop 
ted [Hull] 

Jilpiter or Juppiter, called Zeus bi the 
Glee) s The Gieek god (whose myths were 
transferred in literatme to the Italian deity) is 
Bjiokcn of in a separate aiticle[ZEUs] Jupiter 
was originally an elemental dinnity, and Ins 
name signifies the bright heaven, being origi 
nalli Ftovts jtaict Bioiis, like Zeuj, comes 
from the root dtv to slniie Another form of 
his name, Ficspttci, connected similaily with 
the bright dai, coiiieied the same idea The 
naintwas spelt indifleiently Jupiter or Jnppi 
ter till the end of the republic, but under the 
empne ncailv alw ai s Juppiter The Etiaiscans 
calletl him Tinea, and in Oscan Ins name 
was Lucetrns, tc god of light (Sen iid 
IX 507), a name in the hymns of the Sain 
(jracrob i 15, 11) Being the lord of heaien, 
ho was worshipped ns the god of lain, storms, 
thunder, and lightning, whence ho had the 
epithets of Pluvtus, I'uIgutator,Toniiiitalts, 
lottans, and Fuhntnaiot The woislnp of 
Jupiter seems to haie belonged, in some form 
or other, to all the nations of the Italian stock, 
but he was iioeuharh the great deity of the 
Latin nation All the Latin communities 
united in the sacrifice to Jupiter Latians in 
his sacred grove on the Alban Mount, piobabli 
from a date much eailier than the bcgnniing of 
Rome [Dut of Ant art Firiae Laiitiac] 
Tin re is no doubt that the later Romans wor 
shipped Janus and Jupiter on then Palatine 
settlement, while the babint Tities worshipped 
Quirinns, baiiciis and Sol on the Qiiiiinal, but 
both mai haie united for the worship of the 
Capitohnc Jupiter eieii before then amalga 
niatioii , and after it Jupiter at once took the 
supreme place as god and protector of the 
Roman people, the place of Janus being thence 
forth quite subordinate and first only in fomiu 
lanes Another lery old scat of the worship of 
Jupiter was Laiiuiiiira, in tome wai s a religious 
centre of the Latins here, on the rii ei Niimicus, 
was a slinne of adeity called sometimes Juprter 
IndlgeB, sometimes Aeneas Indiges That 
Jupiter was the original god of the place can 
not bo doubted [see p 142, b] The earliest site 
of the old Roman worship seems to be the 
Fagutal, a sacitd tree or gioie of Jupiter 
(Vnrr L L i 49, 50, 152, Fest p 87), ap 
parently some relic of primitiic tree or gioie 
worship, traceable in the ‘ quercus pastonbus 
sacra’ (Lii i 10) and in the gioie of Jupiter 
on the Alban jMouiit, and resembling the 
worship of Diana Nemoronsis Jupiter Eh 
crus was invol edas the god who gaie ram, and 
belonged to the religious processions m times of 
diought called Ag'imchcn/in [Dicf of Atii si], 
when the sacred stone called the ityiis Mandlis 
waseaiiiwl to the Capitol This was probably 
the true mcaniirg of the title — to obtain water 
from Jupiter, tlio god of the sky — though 
legends connected it with drawing Jupiter from 
heaien to intoipict omens of hghtniug (Lii i 
20, 0\ Fast 111 285-848) As the god who 
fertilised the earth with his ram he was the 
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nourishing god Jupiter Ruminus, and as 
Jupiter Silvanus and Jupiter Arhorator he 
was identified i\ith the rural gods It is 
probable that tlie temple o£ Jupiter Eere 
triUB on the Capitol was among the oldest, if 
not actually the oldest, in Rome (Liv i 10 , 
Kep Attic 20) , and there is little doubt that 
the name was derived from/e) iieto strike, and 
taught that Jupiter was the god of treaties and 
oaths, which -a ere ratified by the killing of the 
Mctim In the temple of Jupiter Feretnus 
were preserved the sceptre of the god and 
the stone {lapis, silcx) which was brought 
m making treaties for the formal striking of 
the victim the axe no doubt being afterwards 
used for the actual slaughter (Li\ i 24, i\ 5, 
XXX 43, Pol 111 25) Some hav e thought that 
it Mas a stone axe, still used as it had been 
before the days of iron axes, or because iron 
was unlucky , hut the more probable view is 
tliat it was a fire stone or flint (though it must 
be recollected that sdex does not necessarily 
mean a flmt), which had from pnmitn e times 
been regarded ns the svmbol for the god of 
hghtmng, or else merely a rough stone like the 
earliest symholsof many deities m many nations 
Hence the expression Jbucni lapidcmjiirare{i c 
to SM eai by the stone m Inch is J upiter), f or a pe 
cuharly solemn oath (Cic adFam vii 12, Gell 
1 21) Later a historical reason was found 
for the name from the custom of dedicating 
in this temple the spolia opivia taken on the 
field of battle from the general of the enemy, as 
was done traditionally by Romulus and in later 
times by Gossus and Marcellus [Diet of Ant 
art SpoZtnJ Accoidmgly in Jupiter Feretnus, 
Stator (stayer of flight), Victor, luvictus, the 
Romans recognised him as the gu er of victory, 
hardly less than Mars the god of wai himself 
His chief temple at Rome was that of Jupiter 
CapitolmuE The two other deities of the 
Capitoline triad, Juno and Minena, had cellae 
in this temple, and weie admitted to the sacred 
feast called Emihim Tovis , but in the temple 
he leigned as Jupiter Optimus Maximus, the 
Head of the State and the giver of its power 
and wealth in it were the earthenware image 
holding a thunderbolt, and the quadnga-vAac\\ 
belonged to him as the god of thunder Here 
ended the tnumplial processions, and the vie 
tonous general, offering wlute oxen — white as 
for the god of light, like the wlute lamb offered 
on the Ides (Ov Fast i 56) — placed on the 
Imees of the god his laurel wreath That the 
general who could not obtain this triumph 
should triumph instead on the Alban Mount 
(Liv xxxiii 23) IS another indication that this 
worslup of Jupiter was only an offshoot of that 
of Jupiter Latians The temple, which w as the 
central point for the whole Roman people, was 
said to have been dedicated by Tarquimus (if 
so, probably on the site of an older sanctuary) 
and completed by his son (Cic Fep ii 20, 36 , 
Liv 1 88, 55 , Tac Hist iii 72) , its age was 
marked by a nail driven into the wall by the 
praetor on the Ides of each September (Liv 
vii 8) , it was burnt in 83 and rebmlt by SuUa 
and completed by Catulus , in place of the 
ancient eorthenii are image a copy in gold and 
i\ ory of the Olympian Zeus was set up in it 
The temple was twice burnt again, m a n 70 
and 80, and a last restoration was made by 
Domitian In each phase of its existence it 
was richly endowed by offerings from victonous 
generals, from wealthy citizens, and from foreign 
princes In honour of the god both the Liidi 
Gapiiohni and the Ludi Fomani were held 
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[seeHicf of Ant sw] By the country people 
Jupiter was celebrated, as in the earliest tunes, 
as the deity who gave them their prosperitj, 
and he therefore receiv ed sacrifices before har- 
vest, and libations at the vintage [Diet of Ant 
art Vinalid] in the character of Jupiter Liber 
It has been plausibly suggested that these 
vmtage festivals of Jupiter Liber date from the 
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overthrow of the Etinscan power in Latium 
and Campania b> an alliance of Latins with 
Greeks, fiom whom they learnt Greek v iticul- 
ture, and that the storj about Mezentius arose 
from this [Mezentius] By the country house- 
holder, too, Jupiter Bapalis was honoured as 
the giver of good (Cato, JR E 132) , and that in 
all Roman family life Jupiter Farreus had been 
a guardian of the marriage ntes appears in the 
ceremony of marriage by confarreatio The 
worship of Jupiter was earned wherever the 
Roman colonies established themselves, and 
there was natuiallj a tendency to identify with 
his worslup that of kindred deities among 
conquered nations hence the worship of Ju- 
piter Peuninus, who had a temple on the 
Great St Bernard, replacing the sanctuary of a, 
Celtic deity, hence also the more famous 
temples to Jupiter Dolichenus and Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus, who took the places of Eastern 
sun gods at Dohche and Heliopolis 

Jura or JurasBus Mens {Jma), a range of 
mountains which run N of the lake Lemanus 
as far ns Augusta Rauiacorum {August, near 
Basle), on the Rhine, forming the boundarv 
between the Sequaiu and Helvetii (Caes B G 

Justuuana 1 Prima, a town in nijoria, 
near Tauresium, the birthplace of Justinian, 
was bmlt by that emperor , it became the resi- 
dence of the archhishop of Hlyna, and, m the 
middle ages, of the Serv lanlnngs — 2 Secunda, 
also a town in Hlyna, previously called Ulpiana, 
was enlarged and embellished by Justinian 

Justiuianus, emperor of Constantinople, ad 
527-563, and one of the greatest of the emperors 
He was bom near Tauresium in Hljrria, ad 
483, was adopted bj his uncle, the emperoi 
Justmus, m 620 , succeeded his uncle in 527 , 
mnmed the beautiful but licentious actress, 
Theodora, who exercised great mfluence over 
him , and died m 566, leavung the crown to his 
nephew, Justin H Has foreign wars were 
glonouB, and though he took no personal part, 
he deserves the credit of employmg able generals 
and fostering the organisation of his armies 
The empire of the Vandals m Africa was ov^er- 
thrown by Behsaiius, and then king Gehmer 
led a prisoner to Constantinople , and the king- 
dom of the Ostrogoths in Italy was likewise 
destroyed, by the successiv e victories of Beh- 
sarius and Narses [Belisaeius, Nabses] So 
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tliat Justinian reunited the domuiions of the 
West and East, and his empire extended from 
the Atlantic to the Euphrates Justinian 
adorned Constantinople mth many magnificent 
buildmgs, among them the great church of S 
Sophia” hut tlie cost of their erection, as well 
as the expenses of his foreign wars, obliged lum 
to impose heal*! taxation The greatest worlv, 
however, of Justinian is his legislation He 
resolved toestahhsha perfect system of written 
laws for all his dommions , and, for this end, 
to make two great collections, one of the im 
penal constitutions, the other of all that was 
valuable in the works of junsts His first work 
was the collection of the unpenal constitutions 
This he commenced in 628, in the second year 
of his reign The task 1108 entrusted to a com 
mission of ten, who completed their labours m 
the followmg jear (529), and their collection 
was declared to be law under the title of Jus 
iiriiauetts Codex — ^In 580 Tnbonian, who had 
been one of the commission of ten employed in 
drawmg up the Code, nas authonsed by the 
emperor to select fellow labourers to assist him 
m the other dn ision of the undertahmg Tn- 
homan selected sixteen coadjutors , and this 
commission proceeded at once to lay under 
contnbntion then orbs of those junsts who had 
received from former emperors ‘ auctoritatem 
conscnbeiidamm interpretandarumque legum ’ 
Tliej n ere ordered to divide their materials into 
60 Books, and to subdivide each Book mto 
Titles {Tttuli) !Xothing that nas valuahlewas 
to he excluded, nothing that was obsolete n ns 
to be adnutted, and neither repetition nor in 
consistency n as to be allowed Tins work n as 
to hear the name Digcsta or Pandectac The 
work was completed, in accordance with the 
instructions that had been given, m the short 
space of three xears, and on the 80th of Dec 
688, it receiied from the imiierial sanction the 
anthontv of law It comprehends upwards of 
9000 extracts, in the selection of ivhich the 
compilers made use of nearly 2000 diSerent 
hooks, containing more than 8,000,000 Imes — 
The Code and the Digest contamed a complete 
body of laiv , but as they were not adapted to 
elementarv instruction, a commission was ap 
pomted, consistmg of Tribonian, Theophilus, 
and Dorotheus, to compose on mstitutional 
work, which should contain the elements of the 
law (legxim mcunadixila), and should not be en- 
cumbered with useless matter Accordmglj 
thex produced a treatise under the title of 
Instxtuhoxies, which was based on elementary 
works of a similar character, but chiefly on the 
InstituUones ol Gatus, and served ns a manual 
or as an mtroduction to the Code and Digest 
The InsUtuUones consisted of four hooks, and 
xvere puhhshed, with the impenal sanction, at 
the same time as the Digest — ^Alter the publi- 
cation of the Digest and the InstituUones , 60 
Decisiones and some new Constitutiones also 
were promulgated by the emperor This ren 
dered a revision of the Code necessary, and 
accordmglj a new Code was promulgated at 
^nstnntmople on the IGth of November, 634 
The second edition (Codex Pepetitae Fiaelec- 
tionis) IS the Code that we now possess, m 
twelve hooks, each of which is divided into titles 
ustinian subsequently pubhshed venous new 
Constitutiones, to which he gave the name of 
^ovellac Const! iutiones These Constitutiones 
form a kmd of supplement to the Code, and 
were pubhshed at vanous times from 685 to 
665 —The four legislative works of Justinian, 
uie InstituUones, Digestaov Pandectae, Codex, 
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and Novellae, are mcluded under the general 
name of Corpus Juris Civihs, and form tho 
Eoman law, as received m Europe — Editions 
of the Corpus for general use are by Gothefre 
dus and Van Leeuwen, Amst 1663, i vols fol , 



Jnstinian Bomon Emperor a D o27-<5t>5 
Ohr head of Emperor with nimbus and pearls holdlntfa 
spear D S 1\ STINIANVS PP A%G rev Emperor 
on horseback "Victory preceding him with trophv over 
shonlder showing him the road SAJj'Sb ET GLORIA 
ROitANORVM below COhOB 

by Kruger and Mommsen, Berlm, 1869-1877 , 
the Jj 2 s<if»fio«csseparatel},by J B Moyle,1890 
Jnstinns 1 The historian, of uncertam 
date, but who probably hx ed m the tune of the 
Antonmes, is the author of an extant work 
entitled Histoiiarum Philippicariim Libri 
XLIV Tins work is taken from the Histonae 
Phihpptcac of Trogus Pompems, who lived m 
the time of Augustus The title Pliilippicae 
was given to it because its mam object was to 
give the history of the Macedonian monarchy, 
wuth all its branches, but it was xvntten in a 
digressive manner, so that it formed a kind of 
umxersal history from the rise of the Assyrian 
monarcliy to the conquest of the East by Rome 
The original work of Trogus, xvhich is lost, is 
thought by some to hax e been a translation of 
a Greek history of Timagenes, which xvas based 
on the ^iKimriKa of TJieopompus, and on the 
works of Ephorus, Timaeus, Polybius, and 
others The xvork of Justin is not so much on 
abridgment of that of Trogus, ns a selection 
of such parts as seemed to him most worthy of 
bemg generally known Ed by F Ruhl, 1859 , 
A de Gutschnnd, 1886 — 2 Suniamed the 
Martyr, AJ) 108-165 [Diet of Clvnst Biogr'\ 
Juthungi, a tribe of the Alemanni, who dwelt 
on the N side of the Danube between Vienna 
and Pesth (Amm Marc xxni 6) 

Jutuma, xvhose name was transferred m the 
Aeneid to the sister of Tumus (Verg Aen xii 
139) was an Italian goddess of fountains, on- 
ginally of a spring near LaxTiiium A temple 
XX ns dedicated to its nymph at Rome in the 
Campus Martins by Lutatius Catulus, and 
sacrifices were offered to liei on the 11th of 
January (Ox Fast i 463) A pond m the 
forum, between the temples of Castor and Vesta, 
was called Lacus Juturnae Latin xvnters 
derived her name from yiiuaie, because of the 
heahng powers of her spnug (V arr L i x 71 , 
Serv ad Aen xii 189), but in the oldest in- 
scriptions it appeals ns Diuturna, She is said 
to have been beloved by Jupiter, who rewarded 
her xvith immortahty and the rule over the 
waters (Verg Aen I c , Ov Fast 11 683), but 
another tradition makes her the xnfe of Janus 
[see p 457, b] 

Juvaxnun or Jovavum (Salsburg), a town in 
Nonenm, on thenver Jovavnsorlsonta (Suiza) 
It was one of the towns of Noricum which 
were made municipia by Claudius (Plm 111 
146, where some MSS xvnte Ixaus) It wah 
destroyed by the Heruh m the fifth century, hut 
xvas afterwards rebuilt 

HH 
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Juvenalis, Decimus Junius, the proot Homan 
Fatinst, -wliose ^\ntlnp‘^ date belnocn 100 and 
100 \ T) or a little later, but of whose life we 
have few authentic particulars Hisancientbio Lalida (\df}^a), daughter of the Baccliiad 
praphers (the date and authors of the ‘Vitae’ Ainxihion, and luotlur of Cypsclus, h' Eetion 
are quite uuhnoun) relate that ho was either JCvrsuLtsl 
the son or the adopted sou of a rich froedinan Lahdnclaac [Lvtuvcls] 

He was born at Aquinum (accordiiip to a tmdi Lahdacus ('tdSoavor), son of the Theban hing 
tiou which seems to be confirmed bj Jnv in rolvdorus, hi Nvcteis, dauphter of Nvetfus 
819) at a date which cannot bo exactlj' fixed Lahdaens lost Ins father at an earh ape, and 
B} xiii 17 Ills birth is placed in the consulship was placid under tin* puanliniiship of is v clous, 
of ronteiuB, who inav bo the consul of 59 an and af ten ords under that of Bveus, a bro'her 
or 07 He is said to have occupied himself of Xvekus IMien Labdacus liad prown up to 
with rhetoric, though with no view of pohlieal manhood, Evens surrendered the povcmmenl to 
life, until middle ape , and hiadoclamatorj Etvlc him, and on the death of Labd icus, v huh 
gives prohabilitv to the statement Ho began occurred soon afUr, Lyens undertook the 
writing sitircs, moved thereto bj indignation pmnliiinslnp of his son Lams, the father of 
at tht°riccsof the ape (i 22), not earlier than Oedipus (I’ans ix 2 , Aiwllod in 8, ijEur 
100 V n , for ho mentions the f xilo of Alarm-, JJ J' 27 ) — The name Labilactilar is given to 
Pnscus, which took place in that star (i 19) , the dcse_f ndmits of LilKlncu« [Onures] 

He lived fnigallv and simplj (Sat xi ), and | Lahdalum [Svi-vi esvi ] 
possessed a country estate or farm near Tihnr Labcates, a wnrhl i jKople in Dalmatia, whose 
(m O'!) He visited Bgvpt at some iieriod of J chief torn was 'scoilra, and in whose' tomtory 
his life (xv ■t';) and according to the niscriplioii was tlic Labcatis Palus (Liil r of Snitart), 
dedicated by him to Ceres Ilelvina at Aqmuuin ' through which thcriverBarhaim (Bo^^n(l^r^lns 
(C I L G39i, cf Jnv 111 820) was at one (Liv xhii 21) 

time tribune of a cohort, a dnumvar of Aqninuni 1 LUbCo Autistius 1 A Roman junst was 
and 11 flamcn The niiouv inous biographer ex I one of the mu-dcri rs of Jiilins Coesar, and jmt 
plains his mihtarv life and his joiiniey toEgvpt ’ an end ‘o Ins life after the battle of Phihppi, 
by swing that in consequence of his attacks n c -J2 (Pint Hr t' 12) — 2 ‘'on of the prcecd 
njion a favourite actor of the cinjieror hewa«, iiig and a si 11 more eminent juris-t (a-l i c- 
at the ago of 80, removed from Rome In the 1 17 v rl He adopted the rtpnhhcan opiinops 
npiKnnluicnt to a military command in Egypt of his fa'hcr, and w is in consequence dishki d 
The age mentioned scorns most imiirohahlc for 1 In Augustus (Tee liin m 70, Gcll xiii 12) 
anv military olTice, but Sidoiiius apiiearn to , Itisrs'Crt' din some tliattlie Xr(i&ro)'C7?!JOiiior 
cridil the storv that ho suffered some sort of I of Hornet. iSt t i " 80) was a stroke levelled 
exile for offence pvon to an actor (Sul Apoll 'ngiinst thi-> Labco, in order to plea=e the cm 
viii 270) Sindasnlsobcars the same testimony peror, but i* could hardly refer to linn, since that 
It is V orthv of notice that one tradition makes , satire was written not later than 87 VC It 
Britain his place of exile, and that the cohort j might refer to Ins father Inhco wrote a lai-go 
to which the above mentioned inscription makes I number of v ork®, whicli arc cited in the Digi st 
Juvenal belong vvas stvtioncd in Britain in He was the founder of one of the two pTv it 
V 1 ) 105 and 124 Of the date or place of Ins legal schools spoken of under Cvviio 
death there is no trustworlhv record That it Xabeo, Q Fablus, quaestor iirhaniisn c ino, 
was later than 127 a d is clear from his men praetor l&o^ ii-]]pii conimiindeil the tlcet in 
tion of Acmihus Junius (xv 27) Martial the war against Intiochus, and consul 18'! (Evv 
spells of him in fricndlv terms piart vii 21, xxxvii 17-CO xx^w 45 ) 

91, xii 18 ) — The extant works of Juvenal con 1 Laberius, Decimus, a Roman eque-,, and the 
Bibt of sixteen satires the last is incomplete and firs* to give a Jiterarv character to mimes, w as 
its genuineness has been doubted, but wntliout ' bom about n c 107, and died in 48 at Pntcoli, 
good reason Juvenal is accused bv some m Campania At Caesar’s triumphal games in 
critics of simulating a passion which he did not ' October, 15, P Svtus, a professional mnnus, 
feel, but this charge is absolutely without cv id seems to liav e challenged lul his cr ift to a tn il 
ence He adopts a different plan from that of of wit in extemporaneous farce, and Caf-ar 
Horace, and, instead of dissuading by ridicule, compelled Lsbenns to appear on the stage 
ho denounces vaco m the most indignant terms , Labenus was bO years old, and the profcs'-ion 
but wluchever method may be the more cfQcient, , of a miniuswas infamous In his fine proloinie 
there is no note of unreality in the disapproba- > he complained of the indignity , and he av ailed 
tion of cither poet The moral corruption of himself of Ins various characters to point his 
Juvenal’s age was even greater than anything wit at Caesar In the person of a beaten Svnan 
Icnown to Horace, and there was supemdded slave he cried out, ‘Marry I Qnintes, but we 
the tyranny of Domitiau’s reign Each satire, lose our freedom,’ and all eves were turned 
in which he paints contemporary society, is upon the dictator, and in another mime he 
a finished rhctcncal essay , energetic, glomng, uttered the pregnant maxim, ‘Needs must he 
and Eonorons, and the complete set are a vivad, fear, who makes all else adroad ’ Caesar 
and, so far as can be judged from other contcra awarded the prize to Syrus, and merely restored 
porary evidence, a true description of life at his knighthood (forfeited hv the acting) w ilh a 
Rome in that period The best annotated edi- monev present to Labenus Tlie prologue of 
tion of Juvenal is by J E B Mavor, London, Labenus has been preserved hv Mncrobius(Sa/ 
1881, 1886 , also Pearson and Strong, Oxford, 11 7) , and if this may be taken ns n specimen 
1887, and text by Bitcheler, Berl 1886 Fried of lus style, he ranks high m dramatic v igoiir 
lander’s SittengcscliicMe Boms supplies one Labenus made great impression on his coiitem 
of the best commentanes for renders of Ju poranes, although he is depreciated bv Horace 
yenal (Sat 1 10 , 6 , cf Maerob I c , Gell xv 1 7) 

Juyentas [Hebe] Lablcum, tabici, Layicnm, Layici (Eibicl 

V Juyeutius 1 Celsus rcELsns] — ^2 XatG- nus Coloujia), an ancient town 111 Latmin 
rensis [Lateiiexsis ]— 3 Ihalna [Thalna] among the Alban hills, fifteen miles SE of 



L VBrCNUS 

Eoino, was an nllv of tlio Aeqni , 'vvas taken and 
was colonised bj tlio Romans, n c 418 (Dionj s 
1 Gl, Liv in 35,1V 45, Strab pp 230, 237) 
The road from Rome to Jjabicum Xidhi 

cana] started from the Esqnilino gate 
Laolenus 1 T , tnbnno of the plebs n c 03 
Under pretence of avenpng Ins uncle’s death, j 
vrlio had ]onicd Satuminus (100), he accused 
Rabinus of treason Rabiruiswas defended by 
Cicero [Rahihius ] In Ins tnbuneship Labie- 
nuB was entirely do\ oted to Caesar’s interests, 
and when Caesar went into Transalpnio Gaul in 
58, he took Labienus with him as Ins kgatus 
Labienus continued with Caesar during the 
greater part of Ins campaigns in Gaul, and was 
the ablest ofhcer he had On the brealcing out 
of the CimI war in 49, ho deserted Caesar and 
qonied Pomiiey His defection caused the 
greatest ]oy among the Pompeian partj , but 
lie disappointed Uio expectations of liia new 
fnends, and neier perfonned nii} thing of im 
porlance (Cic ail Att xni 11,12, 18, nn 2) He 
fought against his old commander at the battle 
of Plmrsaha in Greece, 48, at the battle of 
Tliapsns in Africa, 4G, and at the battle of 
Munda in Spam, 45 He was slam in the last 
of those battles (Appian, B C \\ 105) — 2 Q , 
son of the preceding, joined Brutus and Cassius 
after the murder of Caesar, and was sent b\ 
them into Parthia to seek aid from Orodes, the 
Pnrtlnim king Before lie could obtain an 
answer from Orodes, the news came of the 
battle of Philippi, 42 Two jears aftenvards 
he iKrsuadcd Orodes to entrust him with the 
comiiiaiid of a Parthian armj , and Paconis, the 
son of Orodes, w as associated w ith him in the 
command In 40 thej crossed the Euplirates, 
and defeated Dccidius Saxa, the lieutenant of 
Antony, obtained possession of Antioch and 
Apamoa, and penetrated into Asia Minor But 
m the follownif, year, 89, P Vcntidius, the most 
able ' • ‘ ' •'fill Partlnans 

Labi ‘ where ho 

was ^ ^ 4 (Dio Cass 

xlvni 24,89, Appian, J3 G x G5, 133, Elor n 
9, Plut Ant 30, S3) — 3 T, an orator and 
histonan in the reign of Augustus, oithei son or 
grandson of No 1 He ictamed all the repnb 
licaii feelings of Ins fainilv, and took e\ ety op 
portuiiitj to attack Augustus and his fiienas 
His enemies obtained a decree of the senate 
that all Ills writings should be burnt, where 
Upon he shut himself up iii the tomb of his 
ancestors, and thus perished, about a D 12 
(Sen Contr 10, praef 4 , Suet Cal 10 ) 

Labranda (to Adppai'Sa AaPpavStis, Aa- 
PpavSijvds, LabrandCnus), a town in Cana, 08 
stadia N of Mylasa, celebrated for its temple 
of Zeus Stratios or Labrandenus, on a hill near 
the citj (Hdt X 119, Strab p 059) 

Labro, a seaport of Etruria mentioned only 
m Cic ad Q F ii H It seems to be Libumum 
(=PortnB Pisanus), xvlnch xxas also Portus Her 
cubs Labronis, now Lwomo [PisaeI 

Labus orLabutas {Ad^os ot Aa^ovras Sohad 
Eoh, part of the Elburz), a mountain of Parthia, 
between the Coronus and the Sariplii Montes 
(Pol X 29) 

Labynetus (Aa/SilnjTor), a name given by 
Herodotus to more than one of the Babylonian 
monarclis The Labynetus mentioned in i 74 
as mediating a peace between Cyaxares and 
Alyattes, appears to be the same ns Nabopolas 
ser the Labynetus mentioned in i 77, 188, 
as a contemporary of Cyrus and Croesus seems 
to be Naboiudus, the grandson (not, ns Hdt 
says, the son) of the foniiei [see p 150, b] 


LACONICA 407 

Labyrinthus [See Diet of Antiq a v] 
Lacedaemon {Aohebalficw), son of Zeus and 
Tajgete, was married to Sparta, the daughter 
of Eurotas, bj whom he became the father of 
Amj clas, Eurydice, and Asine He was king of 
the country which he called after Ins oxvn name, 
Lacedaemon, xvhile he called the capital Sparta 
after the name of his wife (Paus in 1, 20 , 
Amllod in 10, 8 ) [Spabta ] 

LacedaemoniuB (AoKeSaiuSnos), son of Ci- 
inon, so named m honour of the Lacedaemonians 
(Plut Cim It), Per 20) 

Lacedas (AtocuBar), or Leocedes (Hdt xu 127), 
king of Argos, and father of Slelas (Hdt I c) 
Lacetani, a people in Hispania Tarraconen 
SIS at the foot of the PjTenees (Plin in 22, 
Lix x'xi 23) 

I Lachares (Aaxd.pri!)> an Athenian dem 
agogue, made himself tyrant of Athens, B c 290, 
[when tlie citj was besieged by Demetrius 
I When Athens w as on the point of falling into 
the hands of Demetnus, Lachaies made his 
escape to Thebes with the treasures of which he 
had robbed exen the temples at Athens, and 
according to Pausaiiias was murdered for the 
sake of Ins wealth This must have been many 
years later if Polyaenus is light in making him 
play the traitor at Cassandrea m 279 (Plut 
Demctr 83, Pans i 25, 7 , Poljaen xn 7,2) 
Laches (Adxvs)> eu Athenian commander m 
the Peloponnesian war, is first mentioned in 
B c 427 (Time in 80) He was recalled in 
420 and accused by Cleon of peculation (Time 
in 115 , Ar Vesq} 240, 880 Dem C Timoci p 
740, § 127) After Cleon’s death he appears as 
commissioner for makuig the peace, com 
manded the troops sent to help jkrgos, and was 
slam at Jlantinea (Time v 19, 01, 74) A dia- 
loCTe of Plato bears his name 
Lachesis, one of the Fates [Moebae J 
LacIaorLacIadae (AokIo, AoKidSat AoKidSriT, 
AoKitvs), a demus m Attica, belonging to the 
tnbe Oeiieis, W of and near to Athens 
Lacinlum (Amh-wv &Kpoy), a promontory on 
the E coast of Bruttium, a fexv miles S of 
Croton, and forming the W boundary of the 
Tarentnie gulf It possessed a celebrated tem- 
ple of Juno, xvho XX as xvorslupped here under 
tlio surname of Laoinia The remains of this 
temple are still extant, and haxe given the 
modem name to the promontory. Capo dellc 
Colonnc oi Capo di Nao (vaJj) Hannibal 
dedicated in this temple a bilingual inscription 
(mPunio and Greek),w Inch recorded the history 
of his campaigns, and of which Polybius made 
use m writing his historj (Strab p 201 , Pol 
111 38, 50 , Lix x-xix 3, xxxnii 40 ) 

Lacippo (Alecippe), n town in Hispania 
Baetica not fai from the sen, aud W of Mnlacn 
Laemon or Laemus {AdKptov, Adupos), the 
north part of Mount Pindus, in winch the nxer 
Aous nses (Hdt ix 92, Stiab p 271) 
Lacobriga I (Lo&era), a town of the Vac 
caei in the N of Hispania Tarracononsis on 
the road from Astunen to Tanaco — 2 {Lagoa), 
a towni on the SW of Lusitania, B of the 
Prom Sacram 

Laconlca {AaKwvucfi), sometimes called 
Laconia by the Romans, a countrj of Pelopon- 
nesus, was bounded on the N by Argohs 
and Arcadia, on the W by Messenia, and on 
the E and S by the sea. The whole 
country of Lacoiuca is bounded on the W by 
the range of Mount Taj getus, which extends in 
an unbroken hne, traversed onlj by difficult 
mountain roads, from the N to its southern 
pomt at the x'romoutory of Taenarum , on the 



4C3 L'^CONICDS LAELIUS 

N it ims =epanit'>d from Arcndin Lr the ' rn-me of tb» An/’ A cn^f <’!«)/ He died nbonl 21^ 
monntainons di-itnct of Scirili';, end from Ar- i (Dio;; Xia* rL •• bO, Cic. Ar ii C Tusr v i~ ) 
"oIls hv Blount Pnrthf muH it was cut through { Lade fAtOTj), rn inland off the \ tst coas' of 
Its whole length Lj Mount Pnmon, which ran Cana, opposite to Zffik'ns and to the be into 
down, though in n le->» unbroken line than Ta\- ' which the M,.eander klls It was ceh bnited 
getus, to the Promontora of Malca, fcp^irating for the deft at o. theloniansb fhi Perpiansiic. 
the plain of the Eurotas from Crstri a This i'it (Hdt. ai 8, Emit am 17, Strab p fk5) 
latter district, forming the cast'ni coast of Ladon (Aoo^tl ‘be d-agon which puardtd the 
Laconico was only acquired hv Sparta ibout apples of the Hi -}k ndi s whs the offsprnp of 
530 II c , and in the carle - times the temtora of i 1 y|ihon and Eciiidna or of Ge or of Phorcys 
' Ijficedaemon was the oblong a allca di-tnet or and Ceto VTas e ant bv H'ratles, and the 
plain between Tn-Tge'ns ard Pames through n prc'-entat on of the Iw* !r an s piact-d ba Zens 
which the Etirolas fio” a in*o the liaconian among tin a'ar-i flit - T/ oo" Hag j-l«f n C) 
gulf Tli s valhy was called ‘liollov Laced at*- , Ladon (AaSar j 1 A riatr in Arcidia ns ng 
mon,’ and decenbed aho as full of ravanes n< ar Chtor, rno iAlhii_ into tbe Alpln'us b< 
{rrjTlfiTffa) where it is namiwod h\ *.pnrefrom tacn u Heno i and Phnsii In mathologv 
the cnclo-'ing hills {O'" ir 1 S'rab pp 5C7, Laden i-- hii'-bai d o' St'mphahs and fi the*- of 
SGS) It had nch com land and Tines and irnl 1 Dapbm end Mt toji* /H * Tli ul4,Pans aaii 
hemes, being fertile, e-jH-cially on the sloiie-^of 20,1) — 2 A rm r in Eh-, n=ing on the fron 
the hills end in tin w-deniiig ppm ln.loaT ' tiers of •tcha’a and t ill n„ into tbr Peni us 
Sparta. On the other leand tliecoiintrvon the Lacetam (afroiula -rlU n L It tain), i ]» oplo 
E of Pamon was hiliv and rough, with no ' on t* c ea=t coast of Ht*-pinia larraconensis, 
agncnltural aalue Thtrr were a alnablc mar near the month of tl t ri\' r Pnbncatiis (L/oJ<rc 
hie quarries near Ta-narus Off the coast gat) T1 eir emt' to m was Btrciso ^Strab 
Bhell fish W(.re caugli , —Inch proJue* d a p irplc ^ p 150, Ptol ii <> li*, Phn in 22) 
d\e inft nor onh to the Tynan Laconic- is, Lftelaps [CrpHeLi *- ' 

well desenbed bv Eunpides in his Cre^phoi tes Laeliauns, one c the thirti tjT-nts, emperor 
(Er 12) ns difiiciill of ncct ss to an entmj On in Gaul after the dt ath of PosTtiits, a d 2G7, 
the Is the countrs could onlv be invaded by the 1 was slam bi his own sold len-, who pro- la’med 
lallev- of the Eiirotas and tin Otnu-., the 1 VicTori' bs m his stc id (Eutmp iic 7) 
range o' TnvgetUi- fonned pn almost insmirrable j Laclius 1 C was from r arlj manliood the 
Iwimer on the west and the want of good hir i friend and co ufaii on ti ‘'C ip o Afneanns the 
hours on the cist coast protected it from elder urd fought mini r h ra in almost all Ins 
invasion bv sea on that side GiTin eii was camjnigns He rorimiiid'd tbe fleet in the 
the chief hnrbonr of Laconica. The most I cip*tirc o' New C-rtm.i i c 210 (Pol t 8, 
nnrient nihabil-in's of tin country arc s.aid to ’ L xxan 42) , cnmri ii 'led the h ft wnng at the 
haao liefcii Cmnri in« and Lel< gts Thca were bittleof Baecn'a^IO-)) , commanded the fleet in 
conquered and gndnallv abiorhed hr the ' the dcf< >1 o' \dhfbal off G ides in 205 (Liv 
Acimeans, who were the inhabitants of tbe 1 xxrm 80) , tooV an art %e j-rlm the African 
countrv in the heroic age The Dorians after campaipi 201-201 wus ]ini' tor of Sicily 100, 
wards inTade*d Peloponnesus and becamr the ‘ consul 100, ar I obi- ined the jwo-inceof Cisal 
ruling race in Laconica \t first tbev settb d , pine Gaul <Liv \ryi\i\ i~,t — ^ C sumamed 
in Sjiirta, nominally at peace with the old Sapiens, son o' Um prccinlmg His intimacy 
inhaintants of Am ci tr Piuias, GmovrimAr, with Scipio k'-icanus tie ounger avas as 
Les, and Aegts, hu* gradualh they acquirt d , remarkable as h s fa'hr r s fntnd=lnp wifh th( 
the mastery, and a part o' the old people elder, and it obtained rn impcnsheble monn 
of the country who submitted on terms became | men* in Ciri ro b tr< atise Lnehus vice de An i- 
Eubjects of the Dorians under the name of ci'ia He —as lioni alxint, 16C was tribune of 
Periocc! (ritpioiAoc), while others, called Hclo‘s, I tbe plcbs 151, prai tor 145, and consul 140 
were reduced to serfdom [Dief o/.-lnfi/jr art | Tlion„h noldnoid of m hlaiy talents as bis 
Hflotes , Pcnocrt ] The general name for I c-impatgn again=‘ the Lusitanian Vinathus 
the inlu^bitants IS Lacones (Adetcres) or Lucc | proicd (Cic Brut 21 84 OoT ii 11, 40), be was 
daemonil (AoceSciluii'ioi) , bnt thePrnocci are more o' a statesman thin a Boldicr, and more 
frequently called Lacedaemonii, to distinguish of a philosopher than a state -.man From Dio 
them ^m the Spartans [Spiutv] genes of Bitivlon, and afterwards from Pnnae 

Laconicus Sinus {kSk—os AcwaviKbi), a gulf tins, lie imbibed tbe doctrines of the Stoic 
in the S of Peloponnesus into winch the fcIiooI (Cic i' in ii 8 24) , his father s fnend 
Eurotas falLs, beginning TV at the Prom Tae Polvbins was his fnend also, the wit and idiom 
namm and E at tbe Prom Malca of Terence w ere pointed and pobshed by liis 

Lactantlus, a celebrated Chnstian wntcr and Scip o’s convertation , and the satinst 
about 250-330 A n [Dicf of Christ Btogr] Lucihns was his familiar companion Tlie 
Lactarius Mens or Lactis Mens, a mountain political opinions of Laehns were different at 
in Campania, belonging to tbe Apennines four different penods of his life He endeavoured, 
miles E of Stabiae, so called because the cows probablv dunng his tnbnnatc, to procure a re 
which grazed upon it produced excellent milk division of tbe pubhe land, but he desisted from 
(Galen Afrtfi ATed v 12) Here Isarses gained the attempt, and either for this forbearance, or 
a victory over the Goths, A.T) 553 (Procop P G more probably for liis philosoplucal tempera- 
IV So) The name is preserved in the town ment, received the appellation of the TFise oc 
Ziefferc at its foot the Prudent (Pint Tih Gracch 20, Hor 

Lacydes (Aaxvops), a native of Cvrene, sue Sat ii 1, 72) He afterwards became n strenu- 
ceeded Arcesilaus as president of the Academy ons supporter of the onstocratical partv 
at Athens The place where his instructions ] Several of his orations were extant in the time 
were dehv ered was a garden, named the Lacy- j of Cicero, bnt were chametensed more by 
ifciim (AoKuSeiov), provided for tbe purpose by his smoothness than hv power — ^Laelins is the 
fnend Attains Phffometor, king of Pergamum. pnncipal interlocutor in Cicero’s dialogue Lc 
This alteration in the locahty of the school 1 Anizcitza^ and is one of the speakers in the Dr 
seems to have contnbnted to the nse of the | Senectute and in the JDcPepuhhca His two 
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tlMighlcrs \vprp nmmocl, Uii' otio to Q AIucius 
Scn<\oliL, t)it niiptir, tlie ntliir to C runinuH 
Slrnbo Tlic oi'inion of liih vortti to 

ImM' liocn oikI it ib oik of SttiecoV 

injiiiictions to liih friiiul I ueiliiih* to Ino hko 
LopIuib ’ (Si II Jp ]<)t) 

Incnas, Populus Tim LnonutoB \ifro ii 
n fftinilj of till pkbcinn Con<? Pnjnlm, for tbo 
niOFt port tinfoi ouriibh ib'tinnii'-bi.il for tin ir 
ntoninc'-K, tnn'lti,nntl Imii^’litini nBof rlinraefor 
For till tmilit oiiiil nri) in of tbi* i-iirniinio bi o 
C ic JSnii 14,50 1 M , four titiiri; (Oiiinl, 11 < 
il'itt, STiO, 0,11), 01'' In Ilia tliiril lon'-uli-bip 

a bo won n hnnl foii(,bt bnttlo n{,iiiiiBt tin. 

a, for wlnob In cib brit> <\ a. trminpb — tbo 
firrl CM'r ob'oinril bi rpbboinii (Li\ mi 20 ) 
—2 M , prnotnr nr, loii'-iil 172 nnrl < i nwir 1 50 
In bin conBuUbip bo ill foi*< il tin Iiniunnn 
niounlniiK'i rii , iiiul wbon tbi ri iniunilor of tin 
tribe rurroiiib red to biin, bo obi tbiiii nil ns 
“IniiR (In sbi CJ) — 3 C , brotbor of 2>o 2, 
vrnr coiisnl 172 Ho wiis iifti rwiirds tent ns 
ninlnssitdor to \ntioibus I iiiK of Sinn, wbom 
tbo ponnto vrisliiil to nb t vin from lio-tihtns 
nftmnst bpvpt Tin kiiiK n ml tbo b ttor of 
tbo w imto nml pro niHiil to tnkt it into conBi 
dinilmn I'opilms str ii^titwfij iletonbi'il with 
his enni ft cirili in tbo rnnil roiiinl tin bini,, 
mill onloroil bun no* to <=lir out of it until bo 
bsil piMii ft ill oisi\i mis Mr Tins iKililntss so 
iniprcisiil Antnxbus, tlml b*' Molded to tbo 
dinimidof Hnnii (i,u sh 12, Vil) Pnt i 
10, Cn JVitf Mil s 2‘i ) — 4 K , son of ><o 0, 
coiKul no Ulo, 111 tin rnxt Mivr defontod bv 
fbo Kuiiiiint in s (In Ip 551—5 P, consul 
3’i2, till Moroftirtbi tntirdi rof lib Griocbus 
He WHS obiiiyid 111 tin Mtlorioiis iiriPtocmtitnl 
imrlv intb tin jirosi i tit on of tbt noooniplicoR 
of Onrciliii'' , mid in tins (n«1 bo idiowi d nil tbo 
bftnlliisrfidiu'-ofbisfninih Hi sulisiquinfh 
■wilbdn \r binii I If, b\ toUiiitnn i vili , fnim tin 
sriipomiioof C (iriiirbus mid did not n turn 
to itoini till nfl' r bn di iitb (Cio Ltul 11, 
57 pro Bov 'll 52, ^lll Put ii 7) 

Lnertos limp of Itbncn, wiis boh 

of Am iiih mid Cbnleoiiii dim, mid busbnnd of 
\iiticb ii, b\ wboni 111 biimiu tbo fntlii r of 
■OdyMoiis mid C'lnn iii Ht tool: pnrt m flic 
CnlMlonimi bunt, mid in (lie cxpidition of tin 
ArpormutK Ho wns htill nine wlnn bin non 
roliimi'd toKlmin nfli rtln fnll of 'JVo\ 
Iftcrtins, Diogfncs fDioi j m s ] ' 
LacstrygSncfi (AaKT-poT-oen), n Bivtnpo rnro 
of 1 mmibnls, wboni Od\s' i us < iionunlorod in bn, 
■ 11111111 / niipn {0(1 X KJ) Till"! win poioniid 
b; Avni It iTi s mid Hmii s 'ibo (.ro( I n jiliici d 
till m on tbo n oossl of tin iMmid in tbo jilmns 
of rnonlini, wbicb nri tbircfou mlkd Ijoi 
f’lfUfforitt CiiDijn (Strnli pj! 20, '2‘2 , Pbii in 
55) 'Jbi> llonimiB, bowovir, mid more tspoci 
nllv tbo Hnmmi jioito, ivbo ripnrdcd tbo Prom 
Circeiuin ns the Hoiniru island of Circo, trniiR 
jilnntid tbo Lnistnpoiics to tin S court of 
Jjatmniiri tbi'iii iplitiniirbood of ]''onnine,wbi<li 
tlio\ Hiipposrd to bur boon built bj Ijivinus, 
tbo 1 , 111 " of Ibm pooplf [Poumiai “J 
IiftOVt or Lovi, n Lipiuiaii jicoplo in Gnllin 
TranHpitdmm on 11 k n\oi TitimiH (Pol n 17) 
LacvIuuE, Valerius 1 P , consul n c ‘2so, 
bud tbc conduct of tbo war upniiiRt Pirrhun 
Tlic Innp wrote to IjIK MniiSjOfTcniip to lubitnito 
between Homo mid TiiTintinu, but LuoMiiim 
bluullj bade Imn to return to Hpirun An 
pinrot Rjiv liftMi)}, bicn talron in tbc Itoinmi 
lines on tbebaubh of tlie Sinfi, LaoMiiUB Rbowed 
bnn tbc li gions uiidf i aririR, and bado him ttll 
bis master, if bo wns curious about llic Koinaii 
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men nnd tactics to come and boo them In tbo 
battle which followed, Laevinus was dciciited 
(IiU JSji 1'!, Plut Pi/irli It), Dionjs vMii 1) 
— 2 M, praetor 215, ciossed oier to Greece 
and carried on war ftpaiiifil Philip Ho con 
tinned in tlio command m Greece till 211, when 
he was elected consul m his absence In Ins 
coiiBulsliip (‘210) bo carried on tlio w ar m bicily, 
nnd took Apripcntum Ho continued as pio 
consul in Sicily for Rcccrnl years, nnd m 208 
made a dcscont upon the const of rVfncn Ho 
dll d 200, and bis sonB PubliUR and Marcus 
honoured bis memory with funeral gninos nnd 
gladialonal combats, exhibited during four sue 
coshuo dais m the foriiin (Lu xxxi 50) — 
3 C , son of No 2, wns by the mother’s Bide 
brother of M PuhiUs Nobilior, consul 18!) 
lai/iMnuB was biniBclf consul in 170, and earned 
on war against tbo Ligunmis (Pol xxii 12, 
It Lu xlii 0, \liii 11) 

Ingoo or Lagbo {Aayiri, Adyffrfj, ft city in 
Plirxgia on the road from Cibyrn to Temicssus 
(Lu xxxMii 15 writes Lngon for Lagoon ) 

LagUB (Adyos), a Macedonian of obscure 
liirtli, wns tbo fatlier, or riputed fatbor, of Pto- 
bnn, tbc founder of tbo Egyptian monnrclu 
He mam/d Arsmoe, a concubine of Pliibp of 
Maeedon, who wan said to Imre been pregnmit 
at llu time of Ibcir mnningo, on which account 
lilt MnctdonimiHgcneralK looked upon Ptolemy 
as till sou of Philip (Paus i 0,2, Curt i\ 8 ) 

LnJS (Aftfr), the iimno of two celebrated Gre- 
i mu Hi tnernc, or courtc'iins 1 The eldoi, ft 
imtue prolmbly of Coiiutb, bred in the time 
of tbo Pelopnimt'-mii war, and was celebrated 
iis tbt most btiuitifiil woiimii of her ng/* She 
wns notorious also for her arnnee niirt caprice 
( Vtlion pp 511 585,587) — 2 The rouiiger, was 
till dnugbtor of Tiinmidra, nnd was prolmbly 
born at Hrccara in ‘'icily Vceording to soiiie 
nceouiits she was brought to Conutli when 
scren rears old, baring been tal,en prisoner m 
thoAtlienmn expedition to Sicilr,and bought 
hr ft Corinthmii She rrns a contemporary and 
riral of Pbrync She became enamoured of a 
Tin ssulmii imracd Hippolocbiis, or Hippostra 
Ills, and accoiiip inied him to ThcsBalr Here, 
it IS said, some TbcFsalmn women, jealous of 
litr beiiulr , enticed her into n temple of Apliro 
dite, and there stoned her to death (Plut 
1/r *), Pans n 2, 5, Athen p 585) 

LalUB (Adfos), son of LabdaeuB, lost lim fatlier 
at an tarlv ngt , and ruiR brought up by Lycus 
fLriinvcis] V ben Lrcus rras slain by Am 
pliion mid ZotbuF, Lams took refuge witli 
Polops in PelojxjnncsuR After the death of 
\inpbion mid Zelluis, L hub letumed to Thebes, 
and iiBeendcd the throne of his father He 
iimrncd .TocnBte nnd became by her tbo father 
of Oedipus, by whom be was slam Foi details 
see Oi nn UP 

Lalandus, a district on tbo borders of Pbrr gia 
and Galatm, near Amoriura, on the Lalandum 
Flumcn, wbicb flows from the S into the 
bmigaruiB, a little SE of Pessinus Recent 
diRcor cries of insenplionR have nmdo it prob 
able that Hub is tbo true reading for ■ilandrum 
I'Vh j/if)! in Lu xxxriii 18, nnd Miuidri Fontos 
for Alundri Ponh n in cb 10 

Lalotam [Lmitim] 

Lamachus (Adpaxos), an Atbenmn, Eon of 
XeiiopbnncS, was tbo colleague of Alcibmdes 
and NiciiiB in tbo great Sioilmn expedition, n c 
415 In tlio couiioils of tbo generals Lnmnehus’s 
plan was tbc boldest — to cndoaiour to capture 
tbo city by an immediate attack while it was 
unprepnied — and tlus might possibly have 
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ended successfullj, Tjut Lamaclius was over- 
borne bj bis colleagues Ho foil under the 
walls of Syracuse, in a sallj of the besieged 
Ho appears amongst tbe dramatis personae of 
Aristophanes ns the bra^e and someuhnt blus 
termg soldiei Plutaich desciibes Imn as brave, 
*but BO poor that on every fresh appointment 
he had difficulty in procunng his outfit (Thnc 
vi 8, 49, 101 , Anst Acli 606, 9G0, 1070 , Plut 
Ntc l&,Alc 18,20) 

Lametus (Lcimato), a riier m Bruttium, near 
Croton, uhich falls into the Lameticus Sinus 
Hpon it was the town Lametini (S Eiifcmta) 
Lamia (Aa/da) 1 [Empusa}— 2 An Athe 
man courtesan, mistress of Demetrius Pohor 
cetes (Plut Dcmctr IG) 

Lan^a, Aelins This family claimed a do 
scent fiom the mytlucal hero. Lauds 1 L , a 
Roman eques, supported Cicero in the siippres 
Sion of the Catihnariaii conspirac} , n c G3, nud 
was accordmglj banished by the influence of 
the consuls Gabmius and Piso in 68 He was 
subsequently recalled from evile, and during the 
civil wars espoused Caesar’s partj (Cic pro 
Scsf 12, 29, ad Att xui 45, ad Fam xi 16 , j 
Val Max i 8 ) — % L, son of the preceding, 
and the fnend of Horace, i\as consul AD 3 
He M ns made prnefectus urbi in 82, but he died 
in the folloiniig year (Dio Cass Iviii lo , Tac 
Ann 27, Hor Od i 2G, in 17) — 3 L , was 
married to Domitia Longma, the daughter of 
Corbulo, but during the lifetime of A^'espasian 
he u as deprived of her by Domitian, who sub 
sequently married her Lamia uas put to 
death bj Domitian after his accession to the 
tlirone (Dio Cass Ixi i 8 , Suet Dom i 10 ) 
Lamia (Aafda Aa/iieis, Aafudrris Zeitun 
or Zmtnm), a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, 
Situated on tlie small rii er Achelous, and fiftv 
stadia inland fiom the Mahao gulf, on which 
it possessed a harbour, called Phalara (Strab 
pp 488,485) It has given its name to the 11 nr 
which lias carried on by the confederate Greeks 
against Aiitipater after the death of Alexander, 
B c 823 The confederates undei the command 
of Leosthenes, the Athenian, defeated Anti 
pater, iiho took refuge m Lamia, where he was 
besieged for some months Leosthenes lias 
killed duiing the siege, and the contedeiates 
Here obliged to raise it in the foUowmg year 
(822), in consequence of the approach of Leon 
natus The confederates under the command 
of Antiphilus defeated Leonnatus, who nas 
slain in the action Soon aftenvards Aiitipntei 
IV as joined by Ciaterus , and thus strengthened 
he gamed a decisive victory over the confede 
rates at the battle of Crononj ivhicli put an 
end to the Lamian war (Diod xvm , Pol 
ix 20 ) 

Laminium (Laminifiuus), a ton n of the Car 
petani m Hispania Tarraconensis, ninety five 
miles SE of Toletum (Ptol ii G, 57) 

Lampa or Lappa (Adjumj, Adinnj Aafxvdios, 
Aafiwevs, neai Argyrojpohs), a town in the N 
of Crete, a little inland, S of Hydramum 
(Strab p 475 , Ptol iii 17, 10) 

Lampea {p Aafiireia) or Lampeus Mons,. a 
pait of the mountain range of Erymabthds, 
on the frontiers of Achnia and Ehs 

Lampetie {Aagireriri}, daughter of Helios bj 
the nymph Neaern She and her sister Phae 
thusa tended the flocks of their father in S1C1I3 
In some legends she appears as one of the 
sisters of Phatthon [Helios ] 

Lampon (Adfnreoy), on Athenian, a celebrated 
Eoothsajer and interpreter of oracles In con 
- ^ junction with Xenocntus, he led the colony 
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which founded Thuni in Italj , u c 448 (Diod 
XU 10 , Aristoph Av 621, 988 ) 

Lamponia, or -ium [Aafindveia, divtov), a 
town of My sin, in the Tioad, near the borders 
of Aeolia (Hdt v 2G , Strab p 010) 

Lampra, Lamprae, or Lamptrae (Aa^urpd, 
Aafnrpai, Aafnrrpal Aafiirpevs Lamonca), a 
deinus on the AV coast of Attica, near Asty 
pnlnoa, belonging to the tnbe Ereclitheis 
Lampridlus, Aelius [Sciuptouls Bhsxo 
RIAE Augdbtae ] 

Lampsficus {Ad/Xif/Ohos Aapil'OAvji'dj Lap 
salt, Ru ), an important city of Mjsia, in Asia 
Minor, on the coast of the Hellespont, possessed 
n good harbour It stood on the site of a town 
called Pityusa or Pityeia, which existed before 
the colonisation by loiiians (17 11 829 , Strab 
p 689) It was celebrated for its mne , and 
was one of the cities assigned by Xerxes to 
Tliemistocles for his maintenance (Time 1 
138 , Plut Them 29) It w as the chief seat of 
the worship of Pnapus, and the birthplace of 
the historian Chiu'on, the philosophers Adi- 
iimiitus and Metrodorus, and the rhetorician 
Anaximenes Lampsacus was a colonj of the 
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Pliocaeans the name of the siirroiindiiig dis- 
trict, Bebricia, connects its old inliabitants 
with the Thracian Bebryces 
Lamas {Adpos), son of Poseidon, and king 
of the Laestrygones, was said to have founded 
Foriiiiae, in Italj [FoRvnAE ] 

Lamas [Adpos Lamas), a nver of Cilicia, 
the bonndarj between Cilicia Aspera and Cilicia 
Campestris , with a town of the same name 
(Strab p G71) 

Lancia (Lancienses) 1 (Sollanco 01 Sol- 
Jancta, near Leon), a town of the Astures in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, nine miles E of Legio 
— 2 Snrnamed Oppidana, a town of tlie A’'et- 
TOXES in Lusitania, not far from the souices 
of the ru er Munda 

Langobardi or Longobardi, corrupted into 
Lombards, a German tnbe of the Sueno race 
They dwelt onginallj on the left bank of the 
Elbe, near the nv er Saale , but they afterwards 
crossed the Elbe, and dw elt on the E bank of 
the river, where they weie for a time subject 
to Maroboduus in the reign of Tiberius (Tac 
Ann xii 17, Germ 40 , Veil Pat 11 lOG , Stiab 
p 290) Of their wanderings after this theie 
IS no record for four centuries , but, like most 
of the other German tribes, they migrated south- 
wards, and in the second half of the fifth 
centurj appeared again on the N bank of the 
Danube, in Upper Hungarj Here they de 
feated and almost annihilated the Heruh In 
the middle of the SLxth centurj they crossed 
the Danube, at the invitation of Justinian, and 
settled in Pannonia Here, after thirtj j ears’ 
conflict, they destroyed the Gepidae In ad 
5G8, Alboin, their king, led Ins nation across 
the Juhan Alps, and conquered the plums of 
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N Italy, -wliicli have thence rccen ed the name 
of Sbardy Here he founded the kingdom 
of the Lombards, which ensted for upwards of 
two centuries, till its overthrow by Charles the 
Great— Panins Diaconns, who was a Lon^ard 
hrbirth, denves their name of Laugobatdi 
from their long beards o^ere take it to mean 
‘harnng long battle axes ’ , but moi^ philo- 
lomsts generally reject both these etymolo^cs, 
aiTd suppose the name to liar e reference to their 
dwelling on the banks of the Elbe, B"r(le 
snnnfying a plam on the bank of a river 
^amce {Aavliai), nurse of Alevaiider the 
Great, and sister of Chtus (Aman, iv 0) 
Lanuvinm (Lanurlnns Lavignuu an an- 
cient city m Latium, situated on a lull of the 
Alban Mount, not far from the Appia \ la, and 
subsequently a Eoman mumcipmm (Dionys v 
01, Ln vm 14), yet its chief magistrate, as at 
Ancia, Tusculnm, and other places, retained the 
old name of dictator (Gic pro Utl 10, 27) U 
posbCssed an ancient temple of Juno Sospita 
[See p 463, a.] Under the empire it obtained 
importance as the birthplace of Antoninus Pius 
Iiaocoon (l\.aoK6av), a Trojan, who plays a 
prominent part in the post Homeric legends, 
was a son of Antenor or Acoetes, and a pnest 
of the Thymbracan Apollo He tned to dissande 
his countrvmcn from drawing into the city the 
wooden horse winch the Greeks had left behind 
tliem when tliey pretended to sail away from 
Trov But, as lie i\as preparing to sacrificed 
bull to Poseidon, suddenly two serpents were 
seen swimming towards the Trojan coast from 
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Laocoon (Fror\ the group bv Agcvindcr and Athene 
dorOB no\> In the 'N atlcan ) 

Tenedos They made for Laocoon, who, while 
all the people took to flight, remamed v, ith his 
t«o sons standmg by the altar of the god The 
serpents first coiled around the boys, and then 
around the father, and thus all three perished 
The serpents then glided away to the acropolis 
of Troy , and disappeared behmd the shield of 
Tntoms The reason vha Laocoon suffered 
this fearful death is differently stated Accord 
mg to some, it was because he had run his 
lance mto the side of the horse , according to 
others, because, contrary to the n ill of Apollo, 
be had manned and begotten children , or, 
according to othei-s again, because Poseidon, 
bemg hostile to the Trojans, wanted to show to 
the Trojans lu the poroon of Laocoon what fate 


ail oi tneui uesei^cu Aoi 11 201, 

Tzetz ad S47, Hyg Fah 185, Quint 

Smym sii 398 ) Sophocles rvrote a play on. 
this subject, of which a few fragments remain 
— among them tlie line quoted m Anstoph 
Bail 665 His death also formed the subject of 
many ancient works' of art, and a magnificent 
group, engraved above, representing the father 
and his sons entwined by the serpents, is pre 
served in the Vatican [Agesavdbk ] 

Laodamas (AaoSetjuar) 1 bon of Alcinons, 
king of the! Phneacians, and Arete (Od vu 
170) — 2 Sou of Eteocles, and king of Thebes, 
m whose reign the Epigom marched agamst 
Thebes In the battle against the Epigoni, he 
slew their leader Aegialeus, but was himself 
slam by Alcmaeon Others related that, after 
the battle was lost, Laodamas fled to the 
Encheleans in Ulyncnm (Apollod in 7, 8 , 
Pans IV 5,7, Hdt v 61 ) 

Laodanua (AaoSdfieia) 1 Daughter of Acas- 
tus, and wife of Protesilaus When her hus- 
band was slam before Troy, she begged the 
gods to be allowed to converse witb bim for 
only three hours The request was granted 
Hermes led Protesflaus back to the upper 
world, and when Protesilaus died a second 
time, Laodamia died with liim (Ov Her xiii, 
Ponf ui 1, 110, Lncian, Dm? Afort vxiu 1) 

A later tradition states that, after the second 
death of Protesilaus, Laodamia made an image 
of her husband, to which she payed dmne 
liononrs , but as her father Acastus interfered, 
and commanded her to bum the ima^e, she 
herself leaped into the fire (Hyg Fab 103, 
104) — 2 Daughter of Bellerophontes, became 
by Zeus the mother of barpedon, andwaskmed 
by Artemis (I? vn 197) 

Laodice (AaodtKri) 1 Daughter of Pnom 
and Hecuba, and vv ife of Helicaon Some relate 
that she fell m love with Acamas, the son of 
Theseus, when he came with Diomedes as 
ambassador to Troy, and that she became by 
Acamas the motlier of Munitus On the death 
of tlus son, she leaped down a precipice, or was 

swallowed np by tlie earth (If in IM, Pans 
V 26, Tzetz ad Lye 618, 547 )-2 paughtcr 
of Af'amemnon and Clytaemnestra (H ix 140), 
called Electra by the tragic poets [Elfctba J 

3 Jlother of Seleucus Nicator, the founder 

of the Synan monarchy — 4 Wife of Antiochus 
n Theos,king of Syna, and mother of Sdeu- 
cusCalhnicus For details, seep 70, b-^ Wile 
of Seleucus Calhnicus, and mother of Sdencus 
Ceraunus and Antiochus the Great —6 \\ ife of 
Antiochus the Great, was a daughter of ^thn- 
dates rV king of Pontus, and granddaughter of 
No 4—7 Wife of Achaeus, the cousm and 
adversary of Antiochus the Great, was a ^ster 
of Ho 6 — 8 Daughter of Antiochus the Great 
by Ins wife Laodice [Ho 6] She was earned 
to her eldest brother Antiochus, who died m tiib 
father’s lifetime, 195 —9 Daughter of Seleucus 
IV Plulopator, was married to Perseus, km^f 
Macedoma— 10 Daughter of Antiochus rV 
Enipbanes, was mamed to thev mpostor Alev 
ander Bales -11 Wife and also lister of 
Mithndates Eupator (commonly caUed tuo 
Great), king of Pontus During the absence o- 
ber husband, she was unfaithful to bun, tm^n 
bis return attempted bis bfe by pois™ He’: 
designs were, however, 

who^ put her to death (Justin, vxxvii 3) 

12 Another sister of Mithndates Eupator, 
married to Anarathes VI, king of Cappadocia, 
after whose death she married Licomedes, long 
of Bithynia 
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Laodlcea (Aao^lKeia AaoSiKcur, Laodicensi*;, 
Laodicenus), tlie name of Greek cities in 
Asm, four of which (besides another novr nn 
known) were founded by Seleuous I Nicator, 
and named in honour of his mother Laodice, 
the other two bj Antioclms 11 and Antiochus I 
or HI [See Hos 1 and 5 ]— 1 L ad Lycum (A 
Trphs TtS Avki/., Eski Rjssar, Ru ), a city of Asm 
Minor, stood on a ndge of hills near tlie S bank 
of tlie river Lycus (Chorul Su), a tributary of 
the Maeander, a little to the "W of Colossae, and 
to the S of Hieiapolis, on the borders of Ljdia, 
Cana, and Rhngia, to each of wlndi it is 
assigned by different writers , but after the 
definitive division of the provinces, it is reckoned 
as belonging to Great Plirvgia, and under the 
later Roman emperors it was the capital of 
Phrygia Pacatiana It was founded by Anti- 
oclius n Theos, on the site of a prciionsly 
evistmg town, and named in honour of his wife 
Laodice It passed from the kings of Syria to 
those of Pergamum, and from them to the 
Romans, to whom Attains HI bequeathed his 
kingdom, and who included it in the province 
of Asia. Atfirst it was comparatively an insig 
nificant place, and it sufiered much from the 
frequent earthquakes to which its site seems 
to be more exposed than that of any other 
citv of Asia Minor, and also from the Mith 
ridatic war (Appmn, Sell Mtthr 20) Under 
the later Roman republic and the early em 
perors, it rose to importance , and, though more 
than once almost destroyed by earthquakes, it 
was restored bv the aid of the emperors and 
the munificence of its own citirens, and became, 
ne^t to Apainca, the greatest city in Plirygia, 
and one of the most flourishing in Asia Slinor 
(Plin V 105, Strab p 578, Tac Ann viv 27) 
The magnificent rums of tlie city comprise an 
aqueduct, a gymnasium, several theatres, and 
an almost perfect stadium Tins prosperity was 
owing in great measure to its situation on the 
traffic routes from Asia to the coasts It stood 
at the junction of roads leading from Ephesus 
and fiom Smyrna tlirough Cibyra to Attalea, 
and also by way of Apameato Nicomediaintlie 
north and Iconium or Anenu in the east It 
was enriched also by its trade in wool and 
manufacture of cioth (Strab I c , Cic ad Favi 
II 17,11! 5) [For its importance in the Instorv 
of the Church, see Diet of ihc Bible ] — 2 L 
Catacecanmene or Combnsta (A ?? KaraKfKav 
fieiTj, 1 c the bin lit Ladik, Ru ), a city of Lj 
caonia, N of Iconium, on the high road from 
the IV coast of Asia Minor to the Euphrates, 
and in the Bxznntine period basing direct com 
munication with Donlaenm and the north 
IVliether its name is duo to its having been 
burnt and rebuilt is not recorded It can have 
no connexion w ith the volcanic district called 
KaTaseKauu/ni, which is in quite another pirt 
of Asia Ifiiior [See p 207 J — 3 L ad Mare 
(A W t»7 6a\d-rrTi Ladtkii/eh), a city on the 
coast of Syria about fift\ miles S of Antioch, 
was built b\ Stleuciih I on tho site of an earlier 
cit\ called Ramitha or Arufdj 'Aktu It had 
tlie best Inrbonr in ‘'ina, and was celebrated 
for its traffic in wine and fruit In tho civil 
contests during tho later period of the Sman 
kingdom Laodicca obtained nrtual indepcn 
deiicc. 111 1 Inch it was confirmed probably bv 
Pornpoi and cortainij by Tuhus Caesar, who 
greath faxoured the cila In the end wars, 
after Cae-.irs death, the Laodiccans were 
scie>vlv pnni'hcd by Cassius for their ad 
b( rctici ‘oPolabelhiinnd the citv again sufTcred 
in the Parthian invasion of bwia, but was 
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recompensed bv Antony w ith exemption from 
taxation Herod the Great bu ilt the Laodiceans 
aw aqueduct, the ruins of winch still exist It 
18 mentioned occasionally as an important city 
under the later Roman empire , and, after the 
conquest of Syria by tho Arabs, it was one of 
those places on the const which still remained 
in the hands of the Greek emperors, and witli 
a Chnstian population It was taken and 
destroyed by the Arabs in 1188 It is now a 
Turkish village, with considerable ruins of the 
ancient city (Strab pp 751, 752 ) — 4 L ad 
Llbanum (A Ai&avov, irpbs Ai^avS), a city of 
Coele Syria, at the N entrance to the narrow 
valley (auAuv), between Libanns and Antih- 
banus During the possession of Coele Syria 
bv tbe Greelc langs of Egypt, it was the border 
fortress of Syria, and the chief city of a district 
called Laodicene (Strab p 755 , Plin v 82 ) — 
6 A city in the SE of Media, near the boundary 
of Persis, founded either by Antiochus I Soter 
or Antiochus H the Great (Strab p 524 , Plm 
VI 115)^ — 6 In Mesopotamia (Plm xr 117) 

Laddoens (AaoSrfifoy) 1 Son of Bias and 
Pero, took part in the expeditions of the Argo- 
nauts, and of the Seven against Tliebes (Ap 
Eh 1 119 , Apollod 111 G, 4 ) — 2 Son of Ante- 
nor (II IV 87) 

Laomedon (Aao/iEScui') 1 Kmg of Troy, son 
of Dus and Eurydice, and father of Pnom, 
Hesione, and other children [II sx 236 , 
ApoUod 111 12, 3) Poseidon and Apollo, who 
had displeased Zens, were doomed to serve 
Laomedon for wages Accordingly, Poseidon 
built the w alls of Troy, while Apollo tended the 
king’s flocks on Mount Ida Wlien the two 
gods had done them work, Laomedon refused 
them the reward he had promised them, and 
expelled them from his dominions (J7 xxi 
441-457 , Hor Od iii 8, 21 ) Poseidon in wrath 
let loose the sea over the lands, and also sent a 
sen monster to rax age the country The Homeric 
account states that Heracles was induced to 
build a wall ns n protection against the sea- 
monster by the promise mentioned below This 
is expanded by a later tradition (Schol ad loc ) 
into a story like that of Andromeda, that by 
command of an oracle the Trojans were obhged, 
from time to time, to sacrifice a maiden to the 
monster , and on one occasion it was decided 
by lot that Hesione, tho daughter of Laomedon 
himself, should be the x ictim But it happened 
that Heracles w as just returning from his ex- 
pedition against the Amazons, and he promised 
to saxe the maiden if Laomedon xvould gixe 
him the horses winch Tros hod once received 
from Zeus as a compensation for Ganymedes 
(17 V 2C5 ) Laomedon promised to gix e them, 
but again broke his word, xvhen Heracles had 
killed the monster and saved Hesione Here 
upon Heracles sailed with a squadron of six 
ships against Trov, killed Laomedon, xx ith all 
his sons, except Podaicos (Priam), and gaxo 
Hesione to Telamon (77 x G40, xx 147 Diod 
X 32, 49, Apollod n 7 C) It xxill be seen 
that, excepting the episode of Hesione all the 
points in Laomedon’s storx appear in the Hiad 
The account of tho wall built bv Heracles has 
all the appearance of a tradition denxed from 
nil ancient xmll against encroachments of tho 
sea Pnam as tho son of Laomedon, is called 
Luomedontiades , and the Trojans, as the sub- 
jects of Laomedon, are called Laomedontiadae 
— 2 Of Mytilene, w as one of jMexander’s 
gincrals, and after the kintr s deith (n c 828), 
ob‘ allied tho goxcmniciit of *4x11 x Ho xvaa 
a'terxvards defeated bx Nicanor, the general of 
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Ptolemy, and depm ed of Sjna (Aman, An 
Til 6, Diod -svni S9) ^ 

Lapetlms or Lapathus (Aa-rri6os, Ad-rraBoi 
Aairhetos, Aam}0evs LapitJio or Lapta), an 
important town on the N coast of Cyprus, on a 
n\er of the same name, E of the Prom Crom- 
myon (Strah p CS2 ; Ptol v 14, 4 , Plm v 180) 
LapEria, a surname of Artemis [See p 
128, a.] 

Lapnystius (Aa^uo-noj), a mountam in 
Boeotio, between Corouea and Orchomenns, on 
which was a temple of Zeus Laphjstius (Pans 
1 24, 2^ IS 84, 5) 

lapidei Campi' [CuiPi Lapidei] 

Lapithae (Aanfflat), an ancient race, n ith a 
mythical ancestor Lapithes, son of Apollo 
(Diod IV 09), dwelhng m Thessaly, m the lower 
Talley of the Penens, who arc described as 
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time, some of whom n ere at one time or other 
diiven southwards from Thessaly into Attica, 
and this may have been at the time of the 
Dorian movement towards the Peloponnesus 
The part which the Lapithae had m forming 
the population of Attica is signified hy the 
heroon of Pinthons ui Attica (Pans i 80, 4), 
and by his connexion in Attic legends with 
Theseus , and several Athenian families traced 
tlieir descent from the Lapithae The fight of 
the Lapithae and Centaurs was a favourite 
subject m art Pausanias mentions a pamting 
of it in the temple of Theseus at Athens, and 
a famous sculpture on the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia (Paus i 17, 2, \ 10, 8) [Cent ] 
Lar or Lars, was an Etruscan title or prae- 
nomen, borne, for instance, by Porsena and 
Tolummns Prom the Etruscans it passed 
into some Roman families, 
whence we read of Lar 
Hemumus, who was con- 
sul B c 448 This word 
signified lord, king, or hero 
m the Etruscan (Li\ ii 
9, 111 65, IV 17 ) 

Lara [Luiunda] 
Laranda (rd AdpavSa. 
Laienda or Carainaii), a, 
considerable town in the 
S of Lycaoma, on the 
road from Iconium to Se- 
leucia, at the N foot of 
M Taurus, m a fertile dis 
tnct, taken by stoim by 
Perdrccas, but afterwards 
restored It was used by 
the Isannan robbers as 
one of their strongholds 
(Strab p 669 , Diod 
xrm 22 , Amin Marc 

XIV 2) 

Larentia [Acca LAnEVTiA] 

Lares, Boman tutelary deities of the house 
hold and all that belonged to it, and also (as L 
Compitales, L Viales) of roads and crossways 
[see below] Their original significance, bow- 
er er, IS by no means certain In Latin litera- 
ture thev are so closely connected wath the 
Penates ns to be almost equivalent to tliem , 
but tJiere is little doubt that the two classes of 
deities were origmaUy far more distmct tlian 
thej appear to be in rvnters of Cicero’s time 
nud later They have been often compared to 
the Gieek lipcaer, but tlus again is rvith some 
reason legaided as part of a later tendencj to 
accommodate Latin lehgion to certain ideas of 
Greek philosophy It is commonly said that 
the name is the same ns the Etruscan Lartli or 
Lars, and that tlierefore Lares means ‘ lords ’ , 
but it IS bj no means certain that the word 
IS of Etruscan ongm at all The oldest Latin 
form IS Lases, under which title the Laies are 
mr oked in the An al hymns , aud, though this 
word may some day be pro\ ed to be borrowed 
from the Etruscans, our present knowledge of 
the Etruscan language does not waixant more 
than conjecture The Lares in old formulas 
appear to be the gods of country places with 
sacred groves (Cic Lepg n 8, 19), whence it is 
deduced that the Lar w ns first the protector of 
the whole property, including the donitcs and 
faimlia of the Roman landoivner, and then, ns 
Lar Familians, was particularly connected 
with the household It is, however, more natu- 
ral tliat tlie worship should extend from the 
household to the commiuntj than coni ersely 
A somewhat different new of their ongm traces 



Lapltha and Centaur (trom a pointing on morblo at Herculaneum ) 


being akintotliePelasgiaus — t e they were pre 
histone inhabitants of that district In the 
Hiad they are mentioned onlv as a warlike race 
among the combatants defendmg the Greek 
wall, and one of their leaders is named Pm 
thous (27 vii 128, 181) In the Odyssey there 
IS mention of then fight with the Centaurs, 
who had gone to the house of Pinthons, the 
iMg of the Lapithae (xvi 295), and this became 
the most famous part of their legendary his 
torv Accorduig to the full development of the 
story, the Lapithae weie governed by Pinthous, 
who, bemg a son of Ixion, was a half-brother of 
the Centaurs The Centaurs, therefore, de- 
mimded their share in their father’s kmgdom, 
and a war arose between them, which was at 
mn^h terminated by a peace But when 
pinthons married Hippodaiiiia, and minted the 
Centaurs to the inamage feast, the latter, fired 
hy wme and uiged on bj Ares, attempted to 
wrrv off the bride and the other women 
iiiemupon a bloody conflict ensued, m which 
1 ■"■ere defeated bv the Lapithae 

oin JPP 489-441, Diod 11 70, Ov Met vii 
^0 , Hor Od 1 18, 5 ) It is probable that 
any of the details weie found m the Cyclic 
^ets, and that the storv arose out of fights 
e ween the Lapithae and ruder mountam 
j , 'rho appear ns the Centaurs, and whom 

further Donon tradition 
fh T Heracles helped the Dorians agamst 
rm® Capithae, who were defeated [Aeguhus ] 
1 ^®Sand makes Theseus help Pirithous 
, 1 ° Hapithae agamst the Centaurs [The- 

linc X 3 hkely that the story of Heracles 
to do With Donan victones over the Lapi- 
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them to a worship of ancestors, on the thcorj 
that the Lares n ere sinritsof ancestral fomnlcis, 
who were in old times actually buried nithin 
the precincts of the house (Sen ad Aen ^ i 
152, cf Cic Zcffff n 28, 58, Isid Ortff \\ 11, 
August C D i\ 11) Support inaj be found 
for tins vien in the traditioiisuhidi make Lara 
or Larunda the mother of the Lares and also a 
deitj of the undoniorld, and Mania mother 
alike of Lares and Manes [Lrllu^DA, Mama] 
Oil the other hand, the legend of the birth of 
Serr ms Tullius from the Lar Fainiharis (Dion3 s 
n 2 , Phn \x\r i 201) does not agree with the 
theory that the Lar was the spint of an ances 
tor, nor is there any proof of tlic antiquitj of 
such a belief Another r lew deserr cs consider 
atioii, and is perhaps right that the Lar Fanii 
bans n ns onginallj onlj another name for the 
Genius Domus [see Gfmiib], and that the two 
Lares Compitalcs of the neighbourhood were 
aftenvards united wuth him in the household 
u 01 ship In pre Ciceronian times the Lar 
Fnmihariswns spoken of in the singular, as the 
guardian of the house Ho is introduced in 
the prologue of the Auhdana of Plautus 
in person, Matching orcr the fortunes of tho 
house, and acting in much the bainewaj as n 
‘ brownie ’ would act in northern legends (cf 
Trimmin 39) As he belonged to tho house. 
Ills name n as used for the house itself (Hor 
Of? 1 12, 43, Sail Gnt 21, Mart xi 82, 2, 
Stat Stlv 11 3, IG) In Cicero and aftemards 
the name appears in tho phual (perhaps for tho 
reason mentioned aboio), and often associated 
with tho Dei Penates or gods of tho household 
store (Cic pro JDoiii 41, 108 , JJcji i 5, 7), the 
ideas of Penates and Lares being apparenth as 
closel> connected as oui ‘hearth and homo’ 
In tlie priv ate worship of the household, images 
of the Lares w ere placed in a shrine {sacrai mm 
or laraninn), to which offerings were made at 
mealtime the Lares were crowned and re 
ceived special offenngs on Kalends, Ides and 
Nones, or on the birthday of tho master of the 
house {Diet of Ant art Lararium], their 
images were polished with was and therefore 
‘ renidentes ’ (Hor JSpod 2, GG, cf Jm mi 87) 
The bnde on lier first entry, oi a member of tho 
family returning from abroad, paid honour to 
them Besides this pm ate worship the Lares 
Compitales orViales, called collectuelj Lares 
Piibhci (Phn sxi 11), woie honoured bj the 
community These deities w ere two in number, 
lirobably because onebeloiiged to each intersect- 
ing road in mythologj, they were the twin 
sons of Mercury and Lara or Larunda Thej 
w ere the protectors, not merely of tho crossw ays, 
but of the neighbourhood generally [For the 
offenngs, see Diet of Ant art Coiiipitaha'] 
The same worship existed in old times at in 
tersecting viei of Rome, where shnnes of the 
Lares were placed , but Augustus gai e it greater 
importance and associated his own Genius with 
the two Lares Compitales (Oi Fast i 145 , 
Hor Of? 1 5, 39 , Gemus) The state had its 
Lares praestites, and protection was sought 
bj travellers from Lares permanni, to whom a 
temple in the Campus Martius was dedicated, 
B c 179 A temple to the state Lares on the 
Via Sacra near the Palatine was dedicated by 
Augustus to replace an ancient altar (0\ Fast 
1 129, Yi 791 , Mon Aneijr i\ 7) In art, the 
Lares weie repiesented by two figures with the 
toga girt up iineineti, succmeti, Ov Fast u 
G34,Pers v 81), crow ned with wreaths, bearing 
^a drinking horn or iliytonva their hands and 
— a. patera Sometimes a dog is placed 
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by them to represeiit watchfulness (0\ Fast 
\ 1J2) In a painting from Pompeii, Vesta 
stands between thtiii, and tho Genius is repre 
sciited bj a snake below 

Lares (Adppy Alarhous), a citv of N Africa, 
in tho Carthaginian tcnitorj (Bj zacena), SW 
of Zama , a 2>hice of some imiiortaiice at tho 
time of the war with Jugurtha (Sail Jug 90, 
Ptol 1% 8,28) 

Largns, Soribonins [ScumoMus] 

Larintun (Larinas, iltis Lari «o), a town of 
tho Frentani (whence the inliabitaiits are called 
Lariiiatos cognomino Frentani , Phn iii 105), 
on tho n\ er Tifcrnus, and near tho borders of 
Apulia, siibsequcntlj a Roman niunicitnum 
(Cic giro Clucnt 4, 10), possessed a consider- 
able terntorj extending dow u to the Adriatic 
sea Tho speech of Cicero yiro G7(ic«<io enters 
la^eh into the local affairs of Larimim 

Lanssa (Adpurira), tho name of sei oral Pelas 
giau jilaees, whence Larissa is called in inj- 
tliolog) tho daughter of Pelasgus (Paus ii 
21,1) I In Europe 1 {Larissa ox Larea), 
an important towm of Tliossalj, in Pclasgiotis, 
situated on tho Peneus, m an extensile plain 
It was once the capital of tho Pclasgi, and liad 
a democmtical coiiblitiition, and hence allied 
itself to Athens 111 the Peloponnesian war (Time 
11 22 , Ar Pol 1 C), bnt subscquonllj became 
subject to the Macedonians It retained its 
importance under the Romans, and was the 
seat of tho distnct council or diet winch the 



Coin of Larissa in ThessnJj fEnrlj-Ju -llli cent nc) 
Ofir head of njrmpli Larissa tlO! lAPlIMDS horso (a 
common typo lor the equestrian people of Tliessnlj ) 


Thessalians wore allowed to retain for their 
local affairs (Appian, D O u 83 , Plut Caes 
48, cf Liv xxxvi 8, xlii 88) After the time 
of Constantino tho Great it became the capital 
of the pronneo of Thessaly — 2 Surnamed 
Cremaste (p Kpepairn'i), another impoitant 
town of Thessalj, in Phthiotis, situated on a 
height, whence probablj its name, and distant 
20 stadia from the Maliac gulf (Strab pp 
435, 440) II In Asia 1 An ancient city on 
the coast of tho Troad, near Hamaxitus (Time 
s 111 101 , Strab p G20) — 2 L Phnconis (A 
p i’piKievls, also al Aripi<r<rat), a citj on the 
const of Mysia, near Cjmo (lienee called p irepl 
rf)i' Keppp), of Pelasgian origin, but colonised 
by the Aeohans, and made a member of tho 
Aeolic confederacy It is probablj the Lanssa 
mentioned by Homer (If ii 841 , Strab p 021) 
It was also called the Egyptian Larissa (p 
Alyunrla), because Cyrus the Great settled in 
it a bodj of his Egj-ptian morcenarj soldiers 
(Xen Sell in 1, 7) — 3 L Ephesia (A p 
’Etpiaia), a citj of Lydia, in the plain of the 
Cajster, on tho N side of M Messogis, NE of 
Ephesus, with a temple of Apollo Larissaeus 
(Strab pp 440, G20) — 4 In Assyna, an ancient 
city on tho E hank of the Tigris, some distance 
N of the mouth of the nier Zabatns or Lycus, 
described by Xenophon {Anah in 4) It was 
deserted when Xenophon saw it , but its buck 
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•walls still stood, 25 feet thick, 100 feet high, 
and 2 parnsaugs ( = 60 stadia =6 geog miles), 
in circuit The site of Larissa is supposed to 
bo that of the imns near NT7ii7 0 itd, the same 
site as that of Nineieh — 5 In SjTia, called bj 
the S'naans Sizara (Slfapa Kidat Setjai), a 
city 111 the district of Apamene, on the W bank 
of theOrontes, about half-waj beta een Apaniea 
and Epiphania 

Lanssns or Larisus (Adpurcros, Adpuros lits 
so), a small ri\er forming the boundary betw een 
Achaia and Elis, nsos m Mt Scolhs, and flow s 
into the Ionian sea 

Larlus Laens {Lal,c of Como), a large lake 
in Gallia Transpadana, running from N to S , 
tlirough which the nver Adda flows (Yerg 
Georg ii 169 , Strab p 192) After extending 
about fifteen miles, it is divided mho two 
branches, of which the one to the SW is about 
eighteen miles in length, and the one to the 
SE about tw el\ c miles At the extremity of 
the SW brunch is the town of Comum , and at 
the extremitj ef the SE branch the ni er Adda 
issues out of the lake The beautj of the 
scenerj is praised by Phn}, who had more than 
one ulla on its banks (Plin Ep ix 7) One, 
wluchhe named Comoedia, is placed bj some at 
BeUagio, on the promontory which diiides the 
two blanches of the lake, and another, called 
Tragoedia, at Lenno, on the W bank The 
intermitting fountain of which Phnj gives an 
account (Ep iv 80) is still called Phniana 
Lars Tolummus [Tou/Itmus ] 

Lartia Gens, patrician, distinguished at the 
beginnmg of the republic through two of its 
members, T Lartius, the first dictator, and Sp 
Lartius, the companion of Horatius on the 
wooden bridge The name soon after dis- 
appears entirelj from the annals The Lartn 
were probablj of Etruscan oiigm, and their 
name connected with the Etruscan word Lar 
or Lars [Lah ] 

Lamnda, Lara, or Lala was regarded as 
mother of the Lares and = Mania she was also 
m the old Eoman religion a deity of the under 
world and bore the names Muta oi Tacita to 
Bignifj the silence of the dead, just as the 
Manes are often called ‘ silent ’ She w as prob- 
ablj also a goddess of fountains nud therefoie 
called daughter of the in er Almo Prom this 
later Homan mythologj, connecting the form 
Lala inth the Greek \a\e7r and eiideaiouring 
to account for the name ‘ Silent,’ ei ol\ ed the 
hgend that she was a njmph who informed 
Juno of the connexion between Jupiter and Ju 
turna, hence the attempt to denie her name 
from AaAefj/ Tupiter depnved her of her tongue, 
and ordered Mercury to conduct her into the 
lower world On the way thither, Mercury fell 
in loie with her, and she afterwards ga\e birth 
to two Lares (Ov Fast u 699-016, Varro, 
L L IX 61 , Macrob i 7, 31 , Lactant i 29, 

8a, Mima) 

Larvae [LEAruiits ] 

Lwymna (Aapupva), the name of two towns 
on the river Cephissus, on the borders of 
oeotia and Loens, and distinguished as Upper 
ana Lower Latymna The latter was at the 
month of J,he rner and the former inland 
Las (Aaj Ep Aaas Passava), an ancient 
I^aconia, on the E side of the Lacoman 
gmi, ten stadia from the sen, and S ofGytheum 
IS said to have been once destroyed by the 
loscuri, who hence receiied the surname of 
nersae, or the destroyers of Las Under the 
oraans it was a place of no importance 
Lasaea (Aao-afo), a town m the E of Crete, 
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not far from the Prom Snmonium, mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles (xxvii 8) 

Lasion (Aoo-fciij' Aaaidvtos inZd), a fortified 
town in Ehs, on the frontier s of Arcadia, and 
not far from the confluence of the Erymanthus 
and the Alpheus This toivn was a, constant 
source of dispute between the Eleans and Arca- 
dians (Xen Eel! in 2, 80, vn 4, 13 ) 
Lasthenes (AacOcjojs) 1 An Olyntliian, 
who, together with Euthycrates, betrayed his 
country to Philip of Macedon, by whom he had 
been bribed, b c 847 (Dem Phil ui p 126, de 
Cor p 241, Diod xvi 53) — 2 A Cretan, a 
principal leader in the war wutli the Eomans 
He was defeated and taken prisoner by Q Me- 
tellus, 67 (V ell Pat ii 84) 

Lasns (Adiroy), one of the pnncipal Greek 
lync poets, was a native of Hermione, in Argo- 
hs He IS celebrated ns the founder of the 
Athenian school of dithvrambic poetry, and as 
the tenebpr of Pindar He was contemporary 
with Simonides, like whom he lived at Athens, 
under the patronage of Hipparchus It would 
appear that Lnsus introduced a greater freedom, 
both of rhytlim and of music, into the dithy- 
rambic ode , that he gave it a more artificial 
and more mimetic character, and that the 
subjects of his poetry embraced a ■wider range 
than had been customaij (Anstoph Vesp 
1410, Schol ad loc , Hdt m C , Suid s v) 
Latera or Laterna Stagnum (Etaiig de 
Maguelonne et de Perols), a lake formed by 
the river Ledus m the territory of Nemnusus 
m Galhn Nnrbonensis, connected with the sea 
by aconal (Plm ix 29, Mel ii 6) 

Laterensis, Juventfus, was one of the accu 
sers of PlanoiUB, whom Cicero defended, b c 54 
[PLA^c^usJ He w as praetor in 61 He served 
as a legate m the anny of M Lepidus, and 
when the soldiers of Lepidus passed over to 
Antony, Laterensis put an end to his life 
pian, J? (7 in 84 ) , 

athon, Lethon, Lethes, Lethaeus (Adeuv 
Done, A'itdoiv, ApBalos), a nver of Cyrenaica in 
K Afnca, falling into a Lacus Hespendum, 
near the city of Hespens oi Beremce, m the 
region which the early Gieek naiigators identi 
fied ivith the gardens of the Hesperides (Strab 
pp 647, 830 , Ptol IV 4, 4 , Plin v 81) 
Latiahs or Latians [Jupiteb ] 

Latlnus 1 King of Latiura, son of Faunus 
and the nymph Manca, brother of Lannins, 
husband of Ainatn, and father of Lavniia, whom 
he gave in mamnge to Aeneas [LaVima] This 
IS the common tradition , but according to 
Hesiod he w ns a son of Odysseus and Circe, and 
brother of Agnus, king of the Tjrrheiiians 
(Hes Th 1018) , according to Hyginus he was 
a son of Telemachus and Circe (Hyg Fah 127) , 
while others describe him as a son of Heracles, 
bj a Hj perborean woman, who w as aftenvards 
mamed to Faunus, or as a son of Heracles by 
a daughter of Faunus (Dionjs i 43) Latinus 
as the mythical founder of the Latins was iden- 
tified wuth Jupiter Latians — 2 A celebrated 
player in ijiimes (Diet of Ant s i ) in the reign 
of Domitian, with whom he was a great favour 
ite, and whom he served as a delator He fre 
qiiently acted asmimus with Thymele as mima 
(Suet Doni 15 , Juv i 36 , Mart n 72, ix 29 ) 
Lfitium (77 Awrivp), a country in Italy, mha- 
bited by the Latim The old derivation pro 
posed for the name, Eatmus (Ynrro, L L -v 
82), latere, because Saturn there hid lumself 
(Verg Aen ■nii 32, Ov Fast 1 238) may safely 
be rejected It is probablj connected wuth 
irAaTvs (to which root belong Idtus, side, and 
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later, briclv) and inoanR tlic plain or flat country 
This name belongs geograpbicallj to the more 
Je^ol country lying between the pea on the 'Wept 
and the offshoot of the Apennines called the 
Sabine hills on the East, and separated from 
Ihe higher land of Etruria by the Tiber and 
limited to the South by the Volscian hills , and 
this was the extent of country occupied by the 
old Latins But in historical tunes there are 
two further extensions (1) The territory of 
Irtitinm was subsequently extended soutliwards, 
and long before the conquest of the Latins by 
the Romans, it stretched from the Tiber on the 
If , to the Prom Circcium and Anxur or Tarra- 
cina on the S Even in the treaty of peace 
made between Rome and Carthago in n c 
509, we find Ajitium, Circeii, and Tarro- 
cma, mentioned ns belonging to Latium The 
name ol Latium anUqitam or vet us was given to 
the country from the Tiber to the Prom 
Circeium (Plin iii 50 , Strab p 228) (2) The 

Romans still further extended the temtoncs of 
Latium, by the conquest of the Hcmici, Atqni, 
Volsci, and Auruuci, ns far ns the Lins on 
the S , and even beyond this n\ er to the 
town Smuessn and to Mt MnssicuR Tins 
new accession of temtory was called Latium 
novum or acljectum (Plin iii 59 Strab pp 
231-237) — Latium, therefore, in its widest sig 
nification was bounded bv Etmna on the N , 
from which it was separated bv the Tiber , by 
Campania on the S , from which it w ns separated 
by the Lins , by the Tyrrhene sea on the W , 
and by the Sabine and Samnite tnbes on tlieE 
The greater part of this country is an extensile 
plain of volcanic ongin, out of which nse an 
isolated range of mountains Icnown by the name 
of Mo\s Aluanub, of which the Algidus and 
the Tusculan lulls are branches Part of this 
plain, on the const between Antium and Tarni 
cma, which was at one time well cultnatcd, 
became a marsh in consequence of the rivers 
Nymphaeus, Ufens, and Amasenus finding no 
outlet for their waters [PoMPTiNAE Paiudes], 
but the remainder of the country was celebrated 
for its fertility in antiquity — The ancient 
Latms [for whose origin sec p 453], called 
Pnsci Latun, to distinguish them from the 
later Latins, the subjects of Romo, formed a 
league or confederation, consisting of thirty 
cantons [Diet of Ant art Pn^riis] Tlic 
town of Alba Longa, for wliicli a Trojan on 
gin was in later times invented, was the head 
of the league [Alua Longa] Tliat the Sa- 
bines, who eventually coalesced with the 
Intins to form the state of Rome, had in the 
first place occupied part of Latium by conquest, 
is a probable conclusion both from the Roman 
traditions of Titus Tatius and from mam an 
cient Roman institutions, civil and religions, of 
a Sabine origin , and some have oven suggested 
that the destruction of Alba Longa took place 
in this Sabine imasion Again, there are 
traces of an Etruscan conquest of part of 
Latium in the name of Tusoulum itself and in 
the stones of the Etruscan kings at Rome, and 
it 18 possible, ns many have thought, that 
I Etruscan occupation of towns in Latium com 
cided with the penod assigned in the legends to 
the reigns of the Tarquins and Servius Tullius 
The most probable new of the stages by which 
Rome extended her influence in Latium seems 
to be as follow s She first subdued the Latin 
states near the Tiber and Amo, Antemnae, 
Crustumenum, Ficulnea, Medullia, Caenmn, 
Corniculum, Cnmona, Collatio, and then pro- 
^ceeded to the conquest and destruction of Jier 
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rival, Alba Longa, after which she was ackmow- 
lodged as the head of the Latin Ix ague of thirty 
slates Fidcnac was long disputed by the 
Romans and the Etruscans of Veil The 
diflerencc made in the position of the Latin 
towns was that whereas in old times Alba 
Longa was merely a chief city among others of 
equal rights, who probably combined to appoint 
a federal commandorfortheir united contingents 
of troops, Romo stood on the footing of Ixing 
equal to all tlie rest together T)io Roman 
forces amounted to halt the federal army, and 
she received half the land and spoil taliCn in 
war Henceforth the Latin festival was con 
verted into a Roman one, winch is the significa- 
tion of Livy’s btatoment that Tarqum originated 
the Feruic Latinac (Liv v ,17 , Bict of Ant 
s v) The Latins asserted their independence, 
and commenced a struggle with Rome, wliieh, 
though frequently suspended and apparently 
terminated bv treaties, was ns often renewed, 
and was not brought to a final elo':e till j) c 840, 
when the Latins were defeated by the Romans 
at the battle of Jit Vesiinus Tlie Latin League 
was now dissolved, and the supremacy of Rome 
was completely established over ell tho Latin 
towns, but with special arrangements according 
I to the will of the Romans as to what rights and 

1 what land each town should retain, or whether 
it should become merely a Roman mnmcipiuni 
In some tho old Latin name of dictato was still 
, retained (Cic j/ro Mil 10, 27) pPor dctailssco 
[Diet of Ant art Latinitas] — 'The old Latin 
j towns were built for the most part on isolated 
'lulls, tho sides of which .wore made by art 
I steep and almost inaccessible They wore sur 
rounded by walls built of great poly gonal stones, 
the remains of which excite our astonishment 
' Latmlcus Sinus (5 AaTfuubs H6\ros), a gulf 
on the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, into which 
the nverJIncander fell, named from Latmus, 
I which overhangs it Its width from 'MilctuR, 
which stood on its S side, to Pyrrha, was about 
I thirtv stadia CBtrab p ()35) Tlirough the 
^ changes effected on this coast by tho Macander, 

I tho gulf is now an inland lake, called lAees 
j C/iai or Ufa Lassi 

I Latmus (AaT/ior AfoiifcdiPafntin), a moun- 
tain in Cana, extending in a SE direction from 
tho S Bide of tho Macander to the NE of 
I Miletus and tho Sinus Latmicus It was tho 
J mvthological scene of the ston of Selene and 
I Endymion, who is hence called by tho Roman 
I poets ‘ Latmius lieros ’ and ‘ Latmius v enator ’ 
he liad a temple on the mountain, and a cavern 
in its side was show n as liis grav e [Endwiion ] 
Latobici, a Celtic people in tlie SW of Pan- 
noma on the nver Savus, in the modem Gar 
niola (Ptol II 15, 2 , Plin iii 148) 

Latobrigi, a people in Gallia Belgica, men 
tinned, along with the Tulingi and Raumci, 
as neighbours of theHelvetii Tliey dwelt be- 
tween Late and lierne (Caes L 6- i 5, 29 ) 
Latona [Leto ] 

Latopolis (AardiroKis Lsneli, Ru ), a city of 
Upper Egypt, on the W bank of the Kile, be 
tween Thebes and ApoUonopolis, wath a temple 
of the god Klinem According to Strabo the 
inhabitants worshipped the Kile fish called 
latus (Strab pp 812, 817) 

Latro, M Porcius, a Roman rhetorician in 
the reign of Augustus, was a Spaniard by birth, 
and a fnend and compatriot of the elder Seneca, 
by vvtiom he is frequently mentioned His 
school was much frequented at Rome, and he 
numbered among his pupils the poet Ond He 
died B c 4 (Sen Controv i 13-24, ii 10, 8 ) 
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LaumeUtun (LomcUo), a to-svn of Galha 
Transpadaua between Vercellae and Ticinum 
(Pfcol HI 1,36) 

Laureacnm or Lanriacum {Lorch,Tiea.T Ens), 
a stronglj fortified town on the Danube in 
Noncuni Kipense, the headquarters of the second 
legion, and the station of a Roman fleet (Amm 
Marc ^xxi 10) 

Laurentia, Acca [Acca L^vuhenti-v] 
Lauren tins Lydus [Lydls] 

Laurentum (Laurens, -ntis), one of the most 
ancient towns of Latium, situated between 
Obtia and Ardea, near the sea (Liv i 1, 
Dionys i 45 , Strab p 229) It was supposed 
to have derived its name from groves of laurels, 
whicli (apparently lilce the eucalyptus) were 
found to counteract tlie unhealthiness of its 
marshes (Hcrodian, i 12) Accotdmg to Virgil, 
it was the residence of hmg Latmus and tho 
capital of Latium , and it is certam that it was 
a place of importance in the time of the Roman 
kmgs, as it is mentioned m the treaty between 
Romo and Carthago m n c 509 Tho j ounger 
PImy and tho emperor Commodus had viUas 
at Laurentum (Phn Ej> n 17) It seems 
to have been, at any rate in wmter, a healthy 
place, notwithatanding the marshes in the 
neighbourhood Tliese marshes supplied the 
tables of the Romans with eiLcellent boars 
(Verg Aen x 107, 709, Hor Sat ii 4,42, 
Mart X 37, 5) — Li the time of the Antonines 
Laurentum was umted with Lavuninm, from 
which it was onlj six miles distant, so that the 
two formed only one town, which was called 
laurolavinium, and its inhabitants weio named 
Laurontes Lavinates The site of Laurentum 
was probably at, or near, Torre cli Paterno 
Lanrotanus jPortus, a harbour of Etruria, 
botwoon_Populoma and Cosa (Liv xxx 89) 
Lauriacum HlLViniEACuvi ] 

Laurlum (Aavpiov, Aavpeiot'), m tho S of 
Attica, a little N of the Prom Sunium, included 
all the hilly metalliferous distnct S of a line 
drawn from Thoncus to Anaphystus It was 
celebrated for its silver mines, winch in early 
times were so productive tliat every Athenian 
citizen received annually ten drachmae On 
the advuce of Themistocles, tho Athenians 
applied this money to equip 200 triremes, shortly 
before the invasion of Xerxes In the time of 
Xenophon the produce of the mines was 100 
talents They gradually became less and loss 
productive, and in tho time of Strabo they 
gelded nothing (Hdt vni 144 , Time ii 55 , 
Xen Mem m 6, 12 , Strab p 399 , Etci of 
Ant art Metalla ) At the present time the 
mines ore worked for lead, and also witluii 
recent years it has been found possible to obtain 
silver by re melting the imperfectly smelted 
Bconae thrown out by the old Greeks It is 
cunouB that when these refuse heaps were re 
moved, a flower sprang up unloiown to modem 
botanj, whose seeds must have lam dormant 
since the old mining w orks 
Lauron (Laurij, W of Xncar m Valencia), a 
wwn m the E of Hispania Tarraconensis, near 
the sea and the river Sucre, celebrated on ac 
co^i of its siege by Sertonus, and as the place 
wnere Cn Pompey, the Younger, was put to 
o,fter the battle of Munda (Appian, B 0 
1 10?, Plut Sert 18, Pomp 18) 

1 (ASoy Aatvos), a Greek city in Lucania, 
situated near the mouth of the river Laus, which 
ormed the boundary between Lucama and Brut- 
It was founded by the Sybarites, after 
olr own city had been taken by the inhabitants 
o t^roton, B c 010, but it had disappeared in 
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the time of Plmy (Strab p 253 , Plm in 72 ) 
— The gulf into which the river Laus flowed 
was also called the gulf of Laus 
Laus Pompeu (Lodz Yecclno), a town m 
Gallia Cisalpina, NW of Placentia, and SE of 
Mediolanum It was founded by the Bon (Phn 
m 124), and was probably made a municipium 
by Pompeius Strabo, the father of Pompeius- 
Magnus, and called by his name 
Lausus 1 Son of Mezentius, kmg of the 
Etruscans, slain by Aeneas (V erg Aen vui 649, 
X 790) — 2 Son of Numitor and brother of Ria, 
kdled by Amuhus (Ov Fast iv 55) 

Lautfllae, a village of the Volsci in Latium, 
in a narrow pass betvv een Tarracma and Pundr 
(Liv vii 89) 

Lavema, the Roman goddess of tlneves and 
impostors A grove was sacred to her on the 
Via Salaria, and she had an altar near the Porta 
Lavemalis, which derived its name from her^ 
(Van Liv 163, Hoi Lyi i 16, 60, Petron 
140 , Amob 111 26 ) 

Lavicum [Labicuvi ] 

Lavinia, daughter of Latmus and Amata, be- 
trothed to Tumus (Tuunus], but aftenvards 
giv en in mamage to Aeneas, by whom she be 
came the mother of Aeneas Sflvms (Liv i 1) 
Laviniuiii (Lavimensis Pi attca), an ancient 
town of Latium, three miles from the sea and. 
BIX miles E of Laurentum, on the Via Appia, 
and near the nver Numicus, which divided its 
temtoiy from that of Ardea It is said to have 
been founded by Aeneas, and to have been 
called Lavininm, m honour of his wife Lavinia, 
tho daughter of Latmus (Liv i 1 , Dionys i 
45, Strab p 229) It was an old religious 
centie for the Latms, havmg a temple of Venus 
common to tlie nation ana administered by 
priests from Ardea (Strab p 282), and it was 
the sanctuary of the Penates of the Latin people- 
(Varro, L L v 144) Lavmium was at a later 
time united with Laurentum [Lvubentuji ] 
Lazae or Lazi (Anfai, AafoO, o- people of Col 
chis, S of the Phasis (Ptol v 10, 5) 

Leaena (Aemva), an Athenian hetaera, be- 
loved by Anstogiton or Harmodius On the 
murder of Hipparchus she was put to the tor 
turn , but she died under her sufferings without 
making any disclosure, and, if we may beheve 
one account, she bit off her tongue, that no 
secret might be wrung from her The Athenians, 
honoured her memory, and in particular by a 
bronze statue of a lioness (Aeaivo) without a 
tongue, on the Acropolis betw een the Propylaea, 
and the temenos of Artemis Brauroma (Pans 
1 23, 2 , Pint de Garrul 8 , Polyaen viii 45 ) 
Leagrus (Aeaypor), son of Glaucon, com- 
manded the Athemans who made the first un- 
successful attempt to colonise Ennea Hodoi 
(Amphipohs), and fell at Drabescus (Hdt ix 
76 , Thuc 1 100 , Pans i 29, 4) His grandson 
IS ridiculed m the Imes of Plato quoted by 
Athen p 68 

Leander (AefewSpor or AearSpos), the famous 
youth of Abydos, who was m love with Hero, the 
pnestess of Aphrodite in Sestus, and swam every 
night across the Hellespont to visit her, and re 
turned before daybreak Once during a stormy 
night he perished in the waves Next mommg 
Ins body was washed on the coast of Sestus 
Hero threw herself into the sea This story is 
the subject of the poem of Musaeus, entitled 
De Aniore Eezois ct Leandn [Musaeus], and 
IS also mentioned by Ovud {Her xviii 19), Virgil, 
{Georg in 258), and Statius {TJieb vi 635) 
Learchus {Atapxos) 1 [Athajias] — 2 Of 
Rheginm, one of^those Daedalian artists who- 
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stand on tho confines of tlie injthicnl and Ins 
torical periods One account made Inm a pupil 
of Daedalus, anotliei, of Dipoenus and Scjllis 
(Pans in 17, 6) 

Lebadea (Ac/SdScia LivadJna), a toini m 
Boeoba, W of the lake Copais, between Cliao 
Tonca and 3It Helicon, at the foot of a rock 
from ubicli the inei Herc)na flons In a ca\e 
of this rock, close to the toivn, nas tho cele 
brated oracle of Trophonius (Hdt i 40, viii 
184 ^ Strab p 413 , Paus i\ 39, 1 ) 

Lebedos (Ae;8e5or AeySeSioj), one of the 
twelve cities of the Ionian confcdeiaoj, in Asia 
Minor, stood on the coast of Ljdia, between 
Colophon and Teos, ninety stadia E of the pro 
montoij of Myonnesns (Strab pii 033, 043) 
It was said to haiebeeu built at the time of the 
Ionian migration, on the site of an earlier Canan 
city, and it flourished, chiefly by commerce, 
until Lj simachuB transplanted moat of its in 
habitants to Ephesus In Horace’s tune it was 
a xiroverb for desolation (Pans i 9, 8, mi 3, 2 , 
Hor JBp I 11,7) Near it were mineial springs 
(Hdt 1 142, Time \ni 19), which exist near 
ELLIesia, but no traces remhin of the city 
Leben or Lebena (Ae^^v, Aefiiiva), a town on 
the S coast of Ckete, ninety stadia SE of Gor 
tyna, of which it was tho harbour It possessed n 
celebrated temple of Asclopius (Stiab p 478) i 
Lebinthns (AtPivBos Lehtiha), an island in 
the Aegaean sea, one of tho Sporades, NE of 
Amorgos (Strab p 487) 

Lechaeum (rh Atxaiop Aexmo^)) 0"® of 
two harbours of Coriutli, witli which it was con- 
nected by two long walls It was tw eh e stadia 
from Corinth, and w as situated on the Cormtluan 
gulf It had a temple of Poseidon, who was 
hence called Leohaeus fCoiuMHUS ] 
lectum (rb A€kt6v 0 Baba or S Maria), 
the SW promontorj of the Troad, is formed 
where the W extremitj of M Ida juts out into 
the sea, opposite to the N side of the island of 
Lesbos It was the S limit of the Troad , and, 
under the Bjzantme emperors, the N limit of 
the proi nice of Asia An altar w as show n here 
in Strabo’s time, said to have been elected by 
Agamemnon to the tw elve chief gods of Greece 
(II XIV 294 , Hdt IX 114 , Strab p GOo ) 
Leoythns (ArjuuBos), a town in the pemnsiila 
of Sitlionia near Toroiie, taken by Brasidas 
(Time IV 116) 

Leda (AijSa), daughter of Thestius, whence 
she IS called Thestias, and wife of Tyiidareus, 
kmg of Sparta (Eur J A 49 , Paus in 13, 8) 
According to the best known, but post Homeric, 
legend, Zeus visited Leda in the form of a swan , 
and she brought forth two eggs, from the one of 
which issued Helen, and from the other Castor 
and Pollux [For the x arious accounts of tho 
birth of Helen and her brothers, see Diosouni , 
Hclexa ] The origin of the mj th is not easy 
to trace There is no connexion m mj thology 
between Zeus and the sw an, which is the sacred 
bird of Apollo m the ‘ Hyperborean ’ story , the 
swan IS also a symbol of Apiluodite ns goddess 
of lore Perhaps the origin may be that the 
swan being a bird which breeds on the Eurotas, 
there was a local myth about it transferred to 
Zeus Others imagine a totem of a swan tribe 
That Leda represents a local deity is probable 
enough, but of what nature is as doubtful as 
the theoiy that she was the night and lier 
daughter Helen the moon is unsatisfactory 
Ledon (AeSoip), a town in Pliocis, NW of 
Tithoren , the biithplace of Philomelus, the 
commander of the Phocians in the Saoied war, 
u was destroyed in this war (Paus x 2, 8, 83) 
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Ledns or Ledum (Lcs or Lez, near Mont- 
pellier), a small nier m Gallia Narbonensis 
(Plin IX 29 , Avien Or Mai 690 , Lateua) 

Legae (A^yai or A^yci), a people on the S 
shoie of the Caspian sea A branch of them 
was found bj the Homans in tho N mountains 
of Albania, at the time of Pompey’s expedition 
(Strab p 603 , Pint Bomp 35 ) 

Legio Septima Gemina (Leon), a town in 
HiSpania Tarraconensis, in the countiy of the 
Astures, ongmally the headquarters of tho 
legion so called (Ptol ii G, 80 , Tac Hist ii 
67, 80,111 7) 

Leltus (Ai)iros), son of Alector oi Alectryon, 
bj Cleobule, father of Peiielens, one of tho Ar- 
gonauts, commanded the Boeotians in tho war 
against Troy (H ii 494, xmi C02, Paus ix 4,8) 

Lelantus Campus (rb Arj\avrov ireSlor), a 
plain in Euboea, between Eietria and Chalcis, 
for the possession of which these two cities often 
contended It contained warm springs and 
mines of iron and copper (Strab pp 68, 447 ) 

LelegCS (AeKeyes), a race which in early 
times inhabited parts of Greece, -Vsia Minor, 
and the islands The traditions about them 
vary greatlj In Homer thoj appear as an 
Asiatic race helping the Trojans (It x 429, xx 
90) Herodotus connects them ivith the Canans, 
and places them in the islands, subject to 
Mmos (i 171) Pausanias also connects them 
with the Canans, and places them in Pylns and 
Laconia (i 39, 1, in 1, 1, iv 1,30, mi 2, 7) 
Strabo, who cites Aristotle, distinguishes them 
fiom Pelosgians, and saj s that thej existed in 
Asia connected with Canans, and also in Acar- 
nama. Loons, Boeotia, Megans, and Leucas 
(Strab p 821) The inference from these 
accounts is that tho Loleges were a wandenng, 
seafaring people of Caiiiin rathei than Greek 
ongm Their supposed settlement in many 
paits of Greece may be due to trading stations 
or to piratical enterprises Some ivnters hold 
thatthej maybaxe really been akin to the Greek 
races who haxo been mentioned, and not allied 
in origin to the Canans, x\ho were not Greek 
Their mjthical ancestor was Lelex, king of 
Laconia (Paus in 1, 1 ) 

Lelex [Leleges ] 

Leraannus or Lomauus Lacus (LaAe of Ge 
neva), a large lake formed by the river Eho 
danus, xxas the boniidarj between the old 
Roman province in Gaul and the land of the 
Helxetii Its greatest length IS fiftj fixe miles, 
and its greatest breadth six miles (Caes B G 
1 8 , Mel 11 6 , Strab p 271 ) 

Lemnos (Arj/ivos Afifivios, fem Arifivias Sta- 
limene, i e eir •rai' Anfivor), one of the largest 
islands in the Aegaean sea, was situated neaily 
midway between Mt,Athos and the Hellespont, 
and about twentj two miles SW of Imbros 
Its area is about 147 squate miles In the 
eailiest times it appears to have contained only 
one town, xxhicli bore the same name ns the 
island (II XIV 230) , but at a later period we 
rend of two toxvns, Mynna (Palaeo Castio) on 
the W of the island, and Hephaestia or He 
phaestias (nr Bapamch) on the NW , with a 
harbour (Hdt x i 140 , Ptol in 13, 4 , Pbn 
IX 73 ) Lemnos was sacred to Hephaestus, who 
is said to hax e fallen here, when Zeus hurled 
him doxvn from Oljmpus Hence the workshop 
of the god IS sometimes placed m this island 
[Hephaestus, p 393 ] The legend has all the 
appearahee of being derived fiom x olcanic phe 
nomenU, and it xvas generally considered that 
Mosychlus inliemnosxvas once a volcano, but , 
this IB demed by recent geologists, xrho assert 
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th&t the firc=! Bpohon of eB issuing from it (An- 
tiimch aj' Schol ad Xicandr Thcr 472, 
Licophr -1~ , nc‘;\ch si) must hiuc been 
gMOons — Tlie most 'ancient inhabitants of 
Lemnos, according to Homer, -a ere the Tliracuin 
Sttifics {II 1 C*i4, Od Mil 291, Strab p 
331, 3t>3 Wlicn the Ai-goiiauts landed at 
Lemnos, thej art said to have foundlt inhabited 
onlj bj women, mIio had murdered all their 
husbands, and had chosen as their qncen Hv-p 
sipvlc, the' daughter of Tlioas, the king of tlic 
island ,[Hn'siPMt] borne of the Argonauts 
settled lierc, and Iwcamo In the Lemnian 
a omen the fathers of the Mimjac, the later 
inhnbitauls of the island The Miin ac are said 
to iiave been drucii out of the island bv tlie 
Pclisgians, 11 ho had been ^vpelled from Attica 
(Hdt 11 145, M 137, Vp Kh i C0& ) Thbso 
Pclosgians are further said to haVe earned 
ai aj from Attica some Athenian iiomen, but 
as the children of thece \i omen despised their 
half brothers, bom of Ptlasgianii omen, the Pc 
liisgiana murdered both them and their clnldien 
In consequence of this atrocitj, and of the 
former inurilci of the Lemnian husbinds bj 
the inics, Lemmaii deeds became a proicrb 
111 Greece for all atrocious acts (Hdt ii 123, 
Aesch Clio f)23, Eur IIcc 387) Lemnos was 
afteniards conquered bi one of tho generals 
of Darius, but Miltiades dchiered it from the 
Persians, and made it subject to Athens, in 
V hose power it remained for a long time Tliere 
was a labvnntli iii Lemnos, built bv Sinihs and 
Tlieodorus about the time of tho first Olvmpiad 
(Phn xsxM 81) The pnncipal production of 
the island was a red earth called ten a Lemma 
or siffdlaCay emplo\ ed b\ tho ancient ph\ sicians 
as a remcd> for wounds and tho bites of ser 
pents, and still much \ alued for its supposed 
medicinal virtues 

Lemonla, one of the coimtrj tribes of Rome, 
named after a village Lemoimini, situated on 
the Via Latina bevond the Porta Capena 
Lemovlces, a jicoplo in Gallia Aquitnnica, 
between tlie Bitnnges and Arvomi,who=e chief 
town was Augustontuin, subsequently called 
Lemoviccs, the modem Limoges (Cres B G 
Ml 4, Strab p 190) 

Lemovli, a people of Gennanv, mentioned 
along with tho Eugn, who inhabited the shores 
of tho Baltic in the modem Pomerania (Tac 
Germ 48) 

Lemurcs, sjiectrcs or spirits of tho dead 
IHie good spirits of tho dead wore called Bit 
Manes or Lares the souls of the wacked or of 
those V ho for anv reason could not rest were 
called Lcmurcs or Larvae They were said 
to wander about at night ns spectres, and to 
torment and frighten the living, and to haunt 
wuses with evil omen (0\ Fast v 419,473, 
Hor Bji II 2, 209 , Pers v 185 , Apul do Deo 
oocr p 287, Mart Cap ii 102, Serv ai Acn 
III 03 ) In order to propitiate them the Romans 
celebrated the festival of the LcvuiraUa or 
■Ldcmuna vnth a curious and pnmitivo method 
o£ lajing or expelling the ghosts bj walking 
oarefoot and throwing black beans over the 
shoulder [Diet o/ylnLy s v ] 

Lenaeus (AgvaTos), a Buniame of Dioxasps, 
rora \rjv6s, the wine press 

(I'Mm), a town in Noricum, on tho 

tnbe of the Alemanni, who 
fLnf ^ shore of the Lacus Brigantiiius 

' r Pf Constance), in tho modem Lvnzgau 
ento,iCaeseniiIuB, one of Antony’s seven 
grarian commissioners {seplemviralns) in n c 
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44, for apportioning the Campanian and Leon;, 
tine lands, whence Cicero terms him divisor 
Iiahae_ {FJnl xi G, 13, \ii 9, 28) 

Lentulus, Cornelius, one of the Imughtiest 
patrician families at Rome , so that Cicero coins 
the words Appictas and Lenfubtas to express 
the qualities of tho aristocratic partv {ad Fam 
ill 7) — L , consul B c 327 , legate m the 
Caiidme campaign, 321 , and dictator 820, 
when he avenged the disgrace of the Furculae 
Caudinae Tins vvas indeed disputed (Liv ix 
15) , but Ins descendants at least claimed the 
honour for him, by assuming the agnomen of 
Candinus — 2 L , siirnamed Caudinus, pontifex 
maximus, and consul 237, when be triumphed 
over the Ligniians He died 218 (Eutrop in 
2 ) — 3 P , sumamed Caudinus, sen ed with P 
Scipio in Spam, 210 , piaetor 204 , one of the 
ten ambassadors sent to Philip of Macedon, 
19C (Li\ xvxm 35) — d P, praetor m Sicily 
214, and continued m Ins provmce for the two 
following veal's In 189 be was one of ten 
ambassadors sent into Asia after the submission 
of Antiocbus (Lir xxiv 9, xxxvui 55 ) — 5 Cn , 
quaestor 212 curulO aedilo 204 , consul 201 , 
and proconsul m Hither Spam 199 (Liv xxxi 
50)—^ L, piaetor m Sardinia 211, succeeded 
Scipio as proconshl m Spam, w'liere he remamed 
for eleven loais, and on Ins return was only 
allowed an ovation, because be only held pro- 
consular rank He was consul 199, and the 
next V ear proconsul in Gaul (Liv xxxi 49)— 
7 L, cm tile aedile 108, consul 150, censor 
147 (Cic B) id 20) — 8 P , curule aedile with 
Scipio Nasica 109, consul suffectus with C 
Doniiliuh 102, the election of the fonner consuls 
being declared iiifonnal Ho became pnneeps 
senatus, and must have lived to a good old age, 
since be was wounded m the contest with C 
Gracclius 111 121 (Lu xliv 18, Cio in Cat iv 
0 ) — 9 P , Burimmed Sura, the man of chief 
note in Catilmc s partj He was quaestor to 
Sulla in 81 , before Imn and L Tnanus, Verres 
had to give an account of the monies he had 
received ns quaestor m Cisalpine Gaul He 
was soon after himself called to account for 
embezzlement of public monev, but was ac 
quitted It IS said that lie got las cognomen of 
bura fiom Ins conduct on this occasion, for 
when Sulla called him to account, be answered 
by scornfully putting out Ins leg, ‘like boys,’ 
savs Plutarch, ‘when tbev mali-e a blunder in 
plnvmg at ball’ (Pint Cic 17) Other per- 
sons, liowevei, had home the name before 
(Lrv xxn 81) In 75 be vvas praetor, and 
Hortensius, pleading befoie such a judge, had 
no diflicultj 111 procuring the acquittal of 
Terentius Vaiio, vilieii accused of extortion 
In 71 he w as consul But m the next year he 
was ejected from the senate, with 03 others, for 
infamous life and manners (Dio Cass Kviii 
17 , Gell V 0 ) It w as tins, probably, that led 
him to join Catiline and Ins crew From Ins 
distinguished birth and high rank he calculated 
on becoming chief of the conspiracj IVben 
Catiline quitted the city for Etruna, Lentulus 
was left as chief of the home conspirators, and 
Ins nTesolutiou probablj saved the citj from 
being fired Foi it was by bis over'caution 
that the negotiation w as entered into with the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges, who betrajed 
the conspnators The well known sequel will 
be found under the life of Catiline Lentulus 
was deposed from the praetorsbip, and was 
strangled m the Capitobne prison on the 5tb of 
December (Sail Cat 32, 43, 55 ) — 10 P , sur- 
niimcd Spmtber He received this nickname 
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from Ins resemblance to the actor fepmtber 
CPlm \ii 54, Vnl Max iXj-14l Caesar com 
monly calls him by tins name (B C i 15) , not 
so Cicero , but tlietc could be no offence in it, 
for he used it on his ioins when he was pro 
praetor in Spain , and his son bore it after him 
He was ciirule acdile in G8, the year of Cicero’s 
consulship, and uas enliusted with the care of 
the apprehended conspirator, P. Sura [No 9] 
His games wfere long remembered for their 
splendoui;, but his toga, edged with Tj-nan 
purple, gai e offence (Sail Oat 47 , Cic Off 
n 1C ) He was praetor m GO , and by Caesar’S 
interest he obtained Hither Spain for lus next 
year’s province, wheie ho remained into part of 
58 In 57 he was consul, which dignity he also 
obtained by Caesar’s support In his^ consul- 
ship he moved for the immediate recall of 
Cicero, brought mer his colleague Metollus 
Nepos to the same views , and lus services wore 
gratefullj aclcnow lodged by Cicero (Cic ad Alt 
ill 22, Fam i 1-9 ) He had thus, notw itli 
standing his obhgatioiis to Caesar, openly taken 
jiart with the aristocracy He recen ed Cdicia 
ns his province, but he attempted in vam to 
obtain a decree of the senate chargmg lum 
■with the ofSce of restoring Ptolemy Auletes, 
the exiled kmg of Egjpt (Cic ad Att iv 1, 
Pint Pomv 49) He lemained ns pro-consul 
m Cihoin from 5C till Tuly, 53, and obtamed a 
triumph, though not till 51 On the breaking 
out of the Cn il war in 49, he ] omed the Pompeian 
party He fel' into Caesar’s hands at Corfimum, 
but was dismissed by liiin unmjured He then 
yomed Pompey in Greece , and after the battle 
of Pharsalm, ho followed Pompey to Egypt, 
and got safe to Rhodes, at wluoh point (unless 
Cic ad Fam ix 18 records his death) he dis 
appears from histoiy (Cio ad Fam \u 14, 
Caes B C m 102) — 11 P , sumamed Spinther, 
son of No 10, elected into the college of 
augurs m 67 (Dio Cass \xsix 17) followed 
Pompey’s fortunes witli lus father Ho was 
pardoned by Caesar, and returned to Italy In 
45 he was dn orced from his abandoned wufe, 
Metella (Comp Hor Sat ii 3, 289 ) After 
the murder of Caesar (44) ha jomed the con 
spirators Ho served with Cassius against 
Rhodes, mtli Brutus in Lycia (Pint Cacs 
G7 , App B G IV 72, 82 , Cic. ad Att xiii 10 ) 
— ^12 Cn , sumamed Clodianus, a Claudius 
adopted into the Lent ulus family He was 
consul in 72, mth L Gellius Pubhcola In the 
war inth Spartacus ihoth he and his colleague 
were defeated — but after Uieir consulship With 
the same colleague he held the censorship m 
70, and ejected G8 members from the senate for 
embezzlement and other offences, among whom 
were Lentulus Sura [No 9] and C Antomus, 
afterwards Cicero’s colleague in the consulship, 
though many of them, bemg acquitted by the 
courts, were afterwards restored (Cic pro Clu 
42, 120 , Val Max v 9) Lentulus supported 
the Manilian law, appomtmg Pompey to the 
command against Mithiidates As an orator, 
ho concealed his want of talent by great skill 
and art, and by a good voice (Cic. Brut GO, 
235) — 13 L , surnamed Crus, appeared m Cl 
as the chief accuser of P Clodius, for violatmg 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea In 68 he was 
praetor, and m 49 consul with C Marcellus 
He was raised to the consulship in consequence 
of hiB being a known enemy of Caesar He 
did all he could to excite his warenng party to 
take arms and meet Caesar , he called Cicero 
cowardly, blamed him for seekmg a triumph 
at such a time (Cic ad Fam vi 6, ad Att xi 
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G) , urged war at any price, in the hope, says 
Caesar {B C i 4), of retndiing lus ruined for- 
tunes and becoming another Sulla It was 
mainly at Lentulus’s instigahon that early lu 
the year the -nolqiit measures passed the senate 
which gave the tribunes a pretence for fly mg to 
Caesar at Ravenna (Plut Gacs 33) He him- 
self fled from the city at the _rapproach of 
Caesar, and afterwards crossed o\ er to Greece 
After the battle of Pharsaha,"’he fled to Egypt, 
and ami ed there the day’ after Pompoy’s mur- 
der On landing he was apprehended byyoung 
Ptolemy’s ministers, and put to death m prison 
(Cues B G m 104 , Plut Pomp 80 ) — 14 L , 
sumamed Niget, flamen of jMars In 57 ho was 
one of the pnests to whom was referred the 
question whether thd site of Cicero’s house was 
consecrated ground In GQ he w ns one of the 
judges m the case of P Sextins, and he died in 
the same year, much praised by Cicero {ad Att 
1 % C) — 15 L„ son of the last, and also flamen 
of Mars Ho defended M Scnurtis, m 64, when 
accused of extortion ho accused Gabinms of 
high treason, about the same time, but was sus- 
pected of collusion In the Phibppics ho is 
mentioned ns a friend of Antony’s {PIiiI in 10) 
— 16 Cossns, suninnied Gaetulicns, consul n c 
1, yvns sent into Africa m a i> G, -where lie de- 
feated the Gaetuli , hence his surname On the 
accession of TibOnus, A n 14, he accompanied 
Drusus, who was sent to quell the mutiny of 
the legions in Pnnnoma He died 25, at a very 
great age, leaiing behind hmi an honourable 
reputation (Tac Ann i 27, ni 59, iv 29, 14 ) 
— 17 Cn , Eumamod Gaetulicus, son of the last, 
consul A.D 2G He aftenvards had the com- 
mand of the legions of Upper Germany for ton 
years, and w as very popular among tlie troops. 
In 39 he was put to death by order of Caligula, 
who feated his influence yvith the soldiers 
(Suet Gall) C, Gland 9 , Dio Cass lix 22 , 
Phn Mp \ 3, Mait pracf ad lab i) He 
was a lustonan and a poet but wo hay 6 only 
three Imes of his poems extant, unless he is the 
author of nme epigrams m the Greek Anthology, 
inscribed with the name of Gaetulicus 
Leo or Leon (Actin') 1 King of Sparta, about 
GOO n c [Hdt i G5) — 2 Also called Leonides 
(Aeaiv/STjs), of Heraclea on the Pontns, disciple 
of Plato, yvas one of the conspirators who, TMth 
their leader, Cluon, assassinated CnEVRcnus, 
tyrant of Heraclea, bo 353 (Just xvi 6)— 3 
Of Byzantium, a rhetoncian and historical 
■writer of the age of Plulip and Alexander the 
Great (Sind s v ) — 4 Diaconus or the Deacon, 
a Byzantme historian of the 10th century Bhs, 
history, in ten Jbooks, mclndes tlie period from 
the Cretan expedition of Nicephorus Pliocas, m 
the reign of the emperor Romonus H , a n 959, 
to the death of Joannes I Zimisces, 975 His 
lustory, though faulty in style, is a valnahle 
contemporary record. * (Ed by Hnse, Paris, 
1818, by Migne, 18G3)-^ Giommaticns, one- 
of the writers yvho continued the Byzantme his- 
tory from the penod when Theoplianes leaves 
off His work, entitled Ghronog-i aphia, extends 
from the accession of Leo T tlie, Armenian, 
813, to the death of Eomanus Lecapenus, 944 
(Edited -with Theoplianes by Combefis, Pans, 
1G56 ) — 6 Leo yvas also the name of six Byzan 
tme emperors Of these Leo VL-j sumamed the 
Philosopher, who reigned 886-911, is celebrated 
in the lustory of the later Greek hterature 
He -wrote especially a y aluable treatise on Greek 
tactics (ed by Menrsius, 1G12 , transl by 
Bnrscheid, 1781) He is also celebrated in the- 
history of-legislation As the Latin language 
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bad long ccnsod to bo tlio oflicml language of 
tbe Eastern empire, Basil, tbo fatlici. of Leo, 
had formed and partly executed the plan of 
issuing an authorised Greek version of Jus 
tinian’s legislation This plan was earned out 
hj Loo The Greek lersion is known under 
the title of BacrtAtKid Aiordlfij, or shortly, 
Bno-iAihol (in Latin, Sasihcn), which means 
‘ Imperial Constitutions ’ or ' Law s ' The pub 
lication of this authorised body of law in the 
Greek language led to the gradual disuse of the 
compilations of Justinian m the East But tlie 
Bomaii law was thus more firmly established in 
Eastern Europe and Western Asia 

leobotes [L vuotas ] 

Leocharos (Acuxdpris), an Athenian statuary 
and sculptor, was one of tho great artists of the 
later Athciiiaii school, at tho head of which 
were Scop is and Praxiteles He flourished 
DC 362-338 He was associated withScopas, 
Bryaxis, and Tiniotheus m the sculptures of 
the Mausoleum His most famous work seems 
toliaio been his statue of tho rape of Gany 
mode (Phn xxxn 70) Tho original work was 
in bronze Of the extant topics m iiiaiblcj the 
best IS one, half the size of life, in the Vatican 
[See cut on p 357 ] 

leocorinm (AeuKSpiov), a slinnc in Athens, 
in tho Commicus, erected in honour of tho 
daughters of Lcos Hipparchus was murdered 
here tThuc i 20,11 67, Ael V IT mi 28) 

LcoddmaB (Ato-Sapas), an Attic orator, cdu 
cated 111 tho school of Isocrates, and greatly 
praised by Aeschines (c Ctes § 138) 

Lconlca, a town of the Edctam in tho W of 
Hispania Tarraconeiisis 

Leonidas (Acor/oas) 1 I , lung of Sparta, 
cc 491—180, was one of tho sons of Anaxaii 
dndes by his first wife, and, acco'ding to fcomo 
accounts, was twin brother to Cleombrolus 
He succeeded Ins half brother Cleoinenes I, 
n c 491, Ins cldei biotlier Doneus also having 
proi loiisly died When Greece was imadcd by 
Acrxcs, 480, Leonidas was sent to make a stand 
against the eiicniy at tho p iss of Thermopylae 
He took w itti him 300 Spartans — choosing those 
who had sons so that then families did not risk 
extinction — about 2000 Helots, and ho was 
joined on tho way by 2000 Arcadians and 700 
from Corinth and other towns, and the same 
nunibci from Thcspiao, so that the whole force 
at Ills disposal was Bouiowhat more than 6000, 
hobides 100 Thebans whom ho had coiiipelled 
to join him as a sort of plcdgo from their city 
Tlie Persians in i am attempted to force their 
wav through tho pass of Thermopylae They 
were di lien back by Leonidas and his gallant 
band with immense slaughter At length tho 
Mahan Ephialtcs betrayed tho mountain path 
of tho Anopaea to the Persians, who were thus 
able to fall upon tbe lear of tho Greeks Wlion 
it became known to Leonidas that tho Persians 
were crossing tlie mouiitaiii, ho dismissed all 
tho other Greeks, except tho Thespian and 
Tlitbnn forces, declaring that ho and tho Spar 
tans under Ins command must needs lomain in 
the post they had been sent to guard Then, 
before tho body of Persians, who wore crossing 
the mountain under Hy dames, could anno to 
attack him in tho rear, ho adi anced from the 
narrow pass and charged tho myriads of tho 
enemy with bis handlul of troops, hopeless now 
P’^OBorviiig their lives, and anxious only to 
sell them dearly In tho desperate battle which 
ensued, Leonidas himself fell soon His body 
was rescued by the Greeks, after a violent 
struggle On the liiUock in tho pass, where the 
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remnant of tho Greeks mado then last stand, a 
lion of stpne was sot up m his honour It w as 
not a barren heroism, for tho moral effect m 
discouragement to tho Persians and encourage- 
ment to tho Greeks was of great importance in 
the issue (Hdt vii 176, 202-226 , Paus ui 4, 
li, Diod xi 1, Cic Fin n 10, 80, Tusc i 
42, 49 ) — 2 II , King of Sparta, was son of the 
traitor Clconymus He acted as guardian to 
his infiiiit relatiie, Areus II, on whose death 
ho ascended tho throne, about 250 Being op- 
posed to tho projected reforms of his contempo 
rary Agis IV , ho was dtxiosed, and the tlnoiie 
was transferred to his son in law , Cleombiotus , 
but ho was soon afterwards recalled, and caused 
Agis to be put to death, 240 Ho died about 
200, and w ns succeeded by his son, Cleoinenes 
HI (Pint Agis, 3-21 , Oleom 1-3) — 3 A 
kinsman of Oly nixnns, the niothei of Alexander 
the Great, was entrusted with Alexnndei’s edu- 
cation before ho became tho pupil of Anstotle 
He tininod tho young prince in hardy and self- 
deny mg habit^, There w ere tw o excellent cooks 
(snidAlcxander afterwards) with which Leonidas 
had furnished him — a night’s ninicli to season 
Ins breakfast, and a scanty breakfast to season 
hisdiniicr (Plut Afea: 22,26) — 4 OfTarentum, 
tho author of upwards of 100 epigrams in the 
Doric dialect His epigrams formed a part of 
the Gmlniul of Meleager They nio chiefly 
inscriptions for dedicatory offerings and w orks 
of art Leonidas yirobably lived in the time of 
Pyrrhus — 5 Of Alexandria, also an epigram 
matic poet, under Nero and Vespasian In tho 
Greek Anthology, 48 epigiams of little merit 
ore ascribed to him 

Leonnatns (Acowdros), a Macedonian of a 
princely family m Pella, one of Alexander’s 
most distinguished officers Ho saied Alex 
andcr’s life in India in tho assault on tho city 
of the Malli Aftoi tho death of Alexandei 
(b c 803), he obtained the satrajiy of tho Lesser 
or Hellcspontino Plirygia, and iii the following 
year he crossed over into Europe, to assist 
Antipatcr against the Gieeks, but ho was de 
feated by tho Athenians and then allies, and 
fell in battle (Anian, n 12, 21 , Curt mi 14, 
X 7, 9, Diod XI 111 12-16) 

Leontes [Lita ] 

Leontlades {AcovriaSris) 1 A Theban, com 
manded at Thermopylae the forces supplied by 
Thebes to the Grecian army, n c 480 (Hdt vii 
206) — 2 A Theban, assisted the Spartans in 
seizing tho Cadmea, or citadel of Thebes, in 
382 Ho was slam by Pelopidas in 879, wlieii 
tho Spartan exiles recoiered possession of the 
Cadnien (Xon Hell v 2-4 , Diod xv 25 ) 

Loontlni (ol Atovrivoi A^ovtIvos Lontini), 
a town m tho E of Sicily, about flic miles from 



Coin of Lcontlnl of 6th cent n 0 

Ohv /EONTINON (In archaic characters) head of Apollo 
beneath Hon and lanrol leases rtv , chariot tho 
charioteer bointf crooned by \Jotory beneath a lion 
(tho symbol of tno city) 

the sea, NW of Syracuse, was situated upon 
the small river Lissus It was built npon tivo 

I I 
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lulls wluoli were separated from one another 
by n valley, m which were the forum, the 
senate house, and the other public buildings, 
while the temples and the private houses occu 
pied the hills The nch plains N of the city, 
Leontint Gainjii, were some of the most fertile 
in Sicily, and produced abundant crops of most 
excellent -nbeat Leontini was founded by 
Chalcidions from Naxos, b c 730, only six years 
after the foundation of Naxos itself (Thuc n 
3, Diod XU 53, xn 14) It ne\er attained 
much political importance, m consequence of 
its proximitv to Syracuse, to which it soon be 
came subject, and whose fortunes it shared 
(Strab p 273) At a later tune it joined the 
Carthaginians, and was taken and plundered by 
the Romans Under the Romans it sank into 
insigmficance (Ln xxiv 39, Cic Verr ii GO) 
Gorgias was a natixe of Leontim 
Leontlum (Aerfmoi'), an Atheman hetaera, 
the disciple and mistress of Epicurus, wrote a 
treatise against Theophrastus She had a 
daughter, Danae, who was also a hetaera (Cic 
N U 1 S3, 93 , Diog Lacrt xii i ) 

Leontlum {l^t6vrioy), a town m Achoia, be- 
tween Pharae and Aegium (Pol ii 41) 

LeontopollS (/itojr6vo\is, Ae6vTti!P iriiXis) 

1 A city in the Delta of Egj-pt, S of ThmuTs, 
and NW of Athribis, was the canitil of the 
Nomos Leontopohtes, and probably of lute 
foundation, as no nriter before Strabo mentions 
it (Strab pp 802, 812) —2 [NlCEPHORixni ] 
Leoprepides [Siuomdes, 2 ] 

Leos (AecSs), one of the heroes eponymi of the 
Athenians, said to have been a son of Orpheus 
The pVijle or tnbe of Leontis derived its nan^e 
from him According to the popular legend, 
once, when Athens was suffering from famine 
or plague, the Delphic oracle ordered that the 
daughters of Leos should be sacrificed, and 
■Oie father complied with the command The 
Athenians aftenvards erected the Lcocornun 
(from At^s and Kifpoi) to them Their names 
were Praxithea, Tlieope, and Eubule (Paus i 
5, 2, X 10, 1, Plut Thes IS , Diol x\ 17 ) 
Leosthenes (Aejjo-fleiTjj), an Athenian com 
mander of the combined Greek army in the 
Limian war In the j ear after the death of 
Alexander (b c 323), he defeated Antipater near 
Thermopylae , Antipater thereupon threw him 
self into the small tovm of Lamia Leosthenes 
pressed the siege with the utmost i igour, hut | 
w as killed by a blow from a stone His loss | 
was monmed by the Athenians ns a public ; 
■calamity He was honoured avitli a pubbc 
bnnnl in the Ceramicus, and his funeral oration 
was pronounced by Hjperides (Diod xvii 111, 
nviii 8-13 , Paus 1 29, 13 ) 

LeotyoMdes (Acwt ix'Sijr, AeuTuxfSijy, He- 
rod ) 1 King of Sparta, b c 491-469 He 

commanded the Greek fleet in 479, and defeated 
the Persians at the battle of Mycale He was 
afterwards sent with an armj into Thessaly to 
punish those who had sided ■with the Persians, 
but m consequence of liis accepting the bribes 
of the Aleuadae, he was brought to trial on his 
return home, and went into exile to Tegea, 469, 
where he died He was succeeded by his 
grandson, .ArchidamuB II (Hdt 1 1 65-72 , Paus 
lu 4, 7) Grandson of Archidamus II , and 
son of Agis II Tliere was, boweier, some 
suspicion that be was in reality the fruit of an 
intrigue of Alcibiades with Timaea, the queen of 
.^Agis, m consequence of winch he was excluded 
from the throne, mainly through the mfluence of 
3er, and his nncle, Agesilaus II , was sub 
i...iIinliisroom(Xen Sell in 3, Pans lu 8) 


LepIduB AemUfuB, the name of a distin 
gnished patncian family 1 M , aedile B c 
192 , praetor 191, with Sicily as Ins province , 
consul 187, when he defeated the Ligurians , 
pontifex maximus 180, censor 179 -with M 
Pulvius Nobilior, and consul a second time 
175 He was six times chosen by the censors 
prmceps senatns, and he died 152, full of years 
andhonours (Liv ■xl 42-46, -E^if 48) Lepidns 
the triumnr is called by Cicero (Fliil xiii 7) 
the jyronejjos of this Lepidus , but he would 
seem more probably to ha\ e been bis abnejtos, 
or great-great-grandson — 2 M, consul 137, 
carried on war in Spam against the Vaccaei,but 
nnsnccessfully Smce he bad attacked the 
Vnccaei in opposition to the express orders of 
the senate, he was deprived of liis command, 
and condemned to pay a fine He was a man 
of education and refined taste Cicero, who had 
read bis speeches, speaks of bun as the CTeatest 
orator of Ins age (Brut 25, 86, 97) — 3 M , the 
father of the triumvir, was praetor in Sicily m 
81, where he earned a character by his oppres 
sions only second to that of Verres Hi the 
civil wars between Manns and Sulla he belonged 
at first to the party of the latter, but be after 
wards came fonvard as a leader of the popular 
party In his consnlslup, 78, he attempted to 
rescind the laws of Sulla, who had lately died, 
but he was opposed by his colleague Catulus, 
who receii ed the powerful support of Pompey 
In the following j ear (77) Lepidus took up arms, 
and marched against Rome He was defeated 
by Pompey and Catu''a8, under the walls of the 
citj, in the Campus Martins, and was obliged to 
take to flight Finding it impossible to hold liis 
ground m Italy, Lepidus sailed with the rc 
mainder of his forces to Sardinia , but, repulsed 
e\en in this island by the propraetor, he died 
shortlj afterwards of chagnn and sonrow, which 
is said to have been mcreased by tlie discoiery 
of Ins wife’s iiifidebty (Appian, B 0 i 105,107, 
Plut Sull 84, 88, Pomp 15 ) — d Mam , sur- 
named LivianuB, because he belonged originally 
to the Lina gens, consul 77, belonged to tlie 
nristocraticnl party, and was one of the influ 
ential persons who prevailed upon buUa to 
spare the life of the jonng Julius Caesar {Suet 
Jul 1) — 5 M, consul GO, with L Volcatius 
Tullus, the same year m which Cicero was 
praetor He belonged to the aristocratical 
party, but on the breaking out of the Civil war 
in 49, be retired to his Formian a ilia to watch 
the progress of events (Sail Cat 18 , Dio 
Cass xxxvi 25) — 6 L Aemilius Paulus, son 
of No 3, and brother of M Lepidus, the tnumnr 
His surname of Paulus was probably given him 
by his father, m honour of the great Aemihus 
Paulus, the conqueror of Macedoma But since 
he belonged to the family of the Lepidi, and not 
to that of the Panh, he is inserted in this place 
and not under Paulus Aemilius Paulas did 
not follow the example of his fathei, but began 
his public career by snpportmg tlie aristocratical 
partv His first act was the accusation of Cati 
Ime in 63 He avas quaestor in Macedonia 69 , 
nedile 65 , praetor 58 , and consul 50, along avith 
M Claudius MarceRus Paulus was raised to 
the consulship, on account of his being an enemy 
of Caesar, but Caesar gamed him over to his side 
by abribe of 1500 talents, which he is said to have 
expended on a magnificent basihca which he had 
begun in his aedilesliip, and winch his son com- 
pleted After the murder of Caesar (44), Paulus 
joined the senatorial party He was one of the 
senators who declared M Lspidns a public 
enemy, on account of hisliaving joined Antony , 
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end, nccordinglv, •v\hen the t^l^In■^^rate was 
formed, his name was set down first in the pro- 
scription hst by hiE own brother The soldiers, 
howe\er, who were appomted to kill him, allowed 
him to escape He passed over to Brutus 1 1 
^sia, and after the death of the latter repaired 
to Miletus Here he remamed, and refused to 
^o to Rome, although he was pardoned by the 
tnumvirs (Appian,i? C n 20, i\ 12, 37,bnet 
^ul 29, Pint. Cacs 29, Pomp OS) — 7 M 
j&emilius Lepidus, the Tntunvir, brother of 
the last On the breakmg out of the Civil war 
(49), Lepidus, who was then praetor, joined 
Caesar’s party , and as the consuls had fled with 
Pompej from Italy, Lepidus wa.s llic highest 
magistrate remaining m Italj During Caesar s 
absence in Spam, Lepidus preside at the 
comitia in winch the former was appointed dic- 
tator In the following year (48} he received 
the prormee of Mearer Spain On his return to 
Rome in 47, Caesar granted him a triumph, and 
made him his magister equitum , and in the 
next vear (40), his colleague in the consulship 
In 44 he received the government of Isarbonesc 
■Gaul and Nearer Spam, hut had not quitted the 
neighbourhood of Rome at the time of the die 
later’s death Having tlie command of an amij 
near the citv , he was able to render M Antonv 
efficient a'-sistance , and the latter m conse 
quenco allowed Lepidus to be chosen pontifex 
maxunus Lepidus soon afterwards repaired to 
his provinces of Gaul and Spam He remained 
neutral in the struggle between iVntonj and the 
senate , but ho subsequentU joined Antony, 
when the latter fled to him in Gaul after his 
defeat at Jlntina This was in the end of Maj, 
43, and when the news reached Rome, the 
senate proclaimed Lepidus a public cnemv In 
the autumn Lepidus and Antony crossed the 
Alps at the head of a powerful army Oclavinn 
(afterwardb Augustus) jouiod them , and in the 
month of October the celebrated triumvirate 
was formed by whi;h the Roman world was di 
yided between Octavian, Antonv, and Lepidus 
[See p 150, b] In 42 Lepidus remained in 
Italj as consul, while tlio two other tnumvars 
prosecuted the war against Brutus and Cassius 
In the fresh dmsion of the provunces after the 
battleof Philippi, Lepidus received Africa, where 
ho rtmaincKl till 80 In this vear Octavuau 
summoned him to Sicilv to assist him in the 
war against & x Pompej Lepidus obejed, but, 
tired of buing treated us a subordinate, he re 
solved to make an effort to acquire Sicilv for 
himself and to regain Ins lost power He was 
tnsilv subdued In Octavian, who spared his life, 
but depnved him of his triumvirate, Ins army, 
and Ins provinces, and tonimanded that he 
should hv I nt Cirtoii, under strict surveillance 
He ullov>-ed him, liowcvcr, to ret iin his dignitj 
of pontifex maximus He died cc IS Augustus 
succeeded him as pontifex maximus Lepidus 
was fond of < ase ind rcjiose, and it ifl not im 
probable tliat he jiossessed nbihties capable of 
Reeling mneli mo-o than he ev er did (Appian, 
^ C 11 , 1 1 , 1 I Dio Cass xh-xhx , Index to 
Cicero ) — 8 Paulus Aenulius Lepidus, son of 
No C, v^illi u) orn iio is frequentlv confounded 
His nanii i vanonslj given bj the ancient 
wters, blit tViri/ns Aewi/ins Lepidus (in full 
Aeni Jj f "Vf n Lepidus) seems to be 
the mOTtcoru t form He probablv fled with 
jus father In Lrutns, hut he aften ards made 
ms peace wi'h t'a. t lumvirs He accorapanied 
Octavian in bis r inipaign against Sex Pompoy 
t” consul sulfectub 

-lai 22 he v as c„nsf r with L Munatius Plancus, 
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and died while holdmg this digmty He com- 

E lated the bisihca begun by his father He is 
est known from t’le beautiful poem of Pro 
pertius on the death of his wife, Comehu, 
daughter of Comehus Scipio and Senboma 
(Appian, H (7 v 2, Snet A tia IG VeU Pat ii 
95 , Propert v 11) — 9 M Aenulius lepidus, 
son of the tnumvnr [No 7] and Jnnia, formed a 
conspiracy in SO, for the purpose of assassinating 
Octavian on 1 is return to Rome niter the battle 
of Actium Maecenas, who had cliarge of the 
citj, became acquainted watli the plot, seized 
Lepidus, and sent him to Octavian in the East, 
who put him to death His father was ignorant 
of the conspiracy, but his mother was pnvy to 
it Lepidus was married twice his first wife 
was Antonin, the danghter of the tnnmvir, and 
his second Servflia, who put an end to her life 
by swallowing burning coals when the conspiracj 
of her husband was discovered (Veil Pat ii 
88 , Suet Aitff 19 ) — 10 ft. Aenulius Lepidus, 
consul 21 with JL Lollius (Hor Lp i 20, 28) 
— 11 L Aenulius Paulus, son of No 8 and 
Cornelia, married. Julia, the grandaugliter of 
Augustus [Julia, No C] Paulus is therefore 
called the proqencr of Augustus He was con 
sul VD 1 with C Caesar, his wife’s brother 
Ho entered into a conspiracy agamst Augustus, 
of the particulars of winch we are not mformed 
(Snet Jul 19, G4) — 12 M. Aenulius Lepidus, 
brother of the last, consul a n G with L Arruu 
tins He lived on the most intimate terms with 
Augustus, who employed lum in the war against 
the Dalmatians in A d 9 After the death of 
Augustus, he was also held in high esteem by 
Tibcnus (Dio Cass Iv 25, Tac Ann i 13, iv 
20 ) — 13 M Aenulius Lepidus, consul with T 
Statihus Taurus in aj) 11, must be carefully 
distinguished from the last In a D 21 he oh 
tiiDcd the province of Asm (Tac Ann in 22, 
32 ) — 14 Aenulius Lepidus, the son of 11 and 
Juba, the granddanghter of Augustus, and con- 
seqnentlv the great-grandson of Augustus He 
was one of tlie minions of the emperor Caligula 
He iiinmed Drusilla, the favountu sister of the 
emperor, hut he was notwithstanding put to 
death bj Caligula, A J) 39 (Suet Cal 24, 8G ) 
Lepontu, a people inlmhiting both sides of 
the Alps, the vallejs nt t’ue head of Lakes 
Mnggiore and Como, and also those on the 
northern side of that part of the chain Hence 
Plinv makes their southern branch neighbours 
of tiie Salassi, who lived about Ivrea, and 
placed their northern settlements about the 
sources of the Rhone (Phn in 184) , and Caesar 
(B G IV 24) can correctlj speak of their occu- 
pying the sources of the Rhine, since the 
w cstem branch of the Rhine (the Yorder Jihein) 
rises scarcelv 20 mues E of the Rhone glacier, 
and it IS bv no means impossible that the 
settlements of the Lepontii may have extended 
far enough E to include the sources of the 
llintcr lihein also It is probable that thev 
were a Ehactian tribe, part of which crossed 
the Alps, while part remained on the north 
Bide (Strab pp 204, 20G) Their name is re 
tamed in the Yal Leicntina — that is, the 
upper V allej of the Ticmus — rad in the ‘ Le 
pontine Alps,’ which are the part of the mam 
chain lying between the passes of the Simplon 
and the Bernardino The strange statement 
of Ptolemj (lu 1, 38), that the Lepontu lived 
in the Cottmn Alps, is perhaps explained by the 
fact that Oscela (Domo d’Ossola) was, as he 
states, one of their chief towns, and that he 
confused this place with Ocelum, which is in 
the Cottmn district 
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Leprea (AcVpea), dauplitor ot P\Tgous, fiom of Abrotonum, nnfl "W of tlio moulh of the litllc 
wliom the tow-n of Lopreum m EliP ^\as paid to mer Gimps, -was a PhoGiiician colon^, with n 
Imve domed its name [Lrpnruir] Another flonnshinf; coinincrce, though it possessed no 
tradition den\ed the name from Leprous, n son harbour With Abrotonum and Ooa it formed 
of PyrpeuB Ho uas a grandson of Poseidon, the Afncan Tnpohs Tlie Boinans made it a 
and, both in his strength and his powers of colon^ it was the birthplace of the emperor 
eating, a rival ot Heracles, b\ whom he was Scptininis Sevents and itcontinnod tolloun»h 
conquered ami slain (Pans s '1,1) till vl» SOC, nlun it was almost mined bj an 

Lepretun (Aerrpcoi, Aeirpros Acrpfd-pr attach from a Libvan tribe Jnstinian did 
Sfrorif^i), a town of Ehs in Tnplnlia, situated poinethuig towards its restoration, but the 
•10 stadia from the sea, was said to have been Arabian invasion completed its destmclion 
founded in tbo tune of Theseus bj Minyans ' Its mins are still considerable (Sail Jug 
from Lemnos, who drove out the Canconcs ' 10, 77-70, Strab p STi , Tac ZTis/ iv 70, 
After tile Messcnian wars it was BiilKlucd bj Procop r?c AeJ vi 1) — 2 Lcptis Minor or 
the Eleans with tliG aid of Sparta, but it re Parva (A«— rh ij pispa Jjnmta, Eu ), nsually 
covered its independence in the Peloponnesian called simplv Lcptis, a Phoenician colonj on 
war, and was assisted by the Spartans against the coast of Bjzacium, in N Africa, between 
Elis (Hdt IV 148, IV 28, Time a SI, Xen Hadnimctiira and Tliapsus an imiiortant 
Hell 111 2,27, Strab p Slu) At the time of place under llio Cartliapnians and tbo Romans 
the Achaean League it was subject jq Ehs (Bell Afr 7, Cacs. J3 C ii OS, Sail Jug 19) 
(Pol IV 77-80) Lonna (St Houorai), an island off the const 

Q Lepta, a Tintivc of Calcs in Campania, of Gallia Xarlioiiensis, opposite Antipolis 
and praefectusfnbrum to Cicero in Cilicia B c 51 Loma or Lemo (Aepnj), a district in Argobs, 
He joined the Pompeian party in the Civil war, not far from Argos, in winch was a marsh and 
and IS frequently mentioned in Cicero’s letters. | a small river of the same name It was cele- 
(Gic ad Fain in 7, v 10, Ac ) bratod ns tlio place where Heracles 1 illcd the 

Leptincs (AeTrrfnis) 1 A Syracusan, son j Lcmcnn Hvdrn [Seep 300] 
ot Hcrmocratcs, and brother of Dionvsiiis the' Lcro(S/ Ifon/urrjft ), a small island off the 
elder, tyrant of Syracuse He commanded liis ' co ist of Gallia Xarboneiisis (P(nl ii 10,21) 
brothers fleet iii the war against the Car ' Leros (Atpos \fpios), a small island, one of 

tbagininns n c 397, but was defeated b\ Jingo ‘ the Sporadcs, opjvosito to the month ot the 

with great loss In 390 ho was sent hv Dionv Sinus lassius, on the coast of Cana Its in 

61UB woth a fleet to the assistance of the Lu habitants vvho cmio onpnallv from Miletus, 

caninns against the Italian Greeks Some tune • bore a bad cliamcti r (Strvb p IS7) Bi sides 

afterwards he gave offence to the tjTnnt, and a titv of the same name, it had in it a temple 

on tins account was hamshod from Syracuse of Artemis, where the transformation ot the 
Ho thereupon retired to Tlinni, but was sub sisters of 'Mcloagor into gumc i fowls took place, 
scquently recalled bj Dionysius, who gave him in nicmorv ot winch guinea fowls were kept in 
his daughter in mamago In 803 ho com the court of that temple (Ant Lib 2 , Ov Af( t 

manded the nglit vv ing of the SjTacusan nnm vni 733, Athen p 077) 

m the battle against the Carthaginians near Leshonnx (Af3’flai'a|) 1 Son of Potinion of 
Croninm, in which he was Idled (Diod viv Mvtileno, a jiliilosophor and sophist, in the time 
48-72, w 7,17) — 2 A Syracusan, who joined of Augustus He was the father ot Polomon, 
with Cahppns in expelling the garrison ot the the teacher and friend of the emperor Tihorins 
younger Dionysius from Rlicgium, 371 Soon Lesbonn'r vvTotc several political orations, of 
afterwards he assassinated Cahppns, and then which tv o hav o come down to us, one entitled 
crossed over to Sicily, where he made himself Tltpl -ou roAe/ioa KopirSfai , and the other npo 
tyrant of Apollonm and Engvum He was ex rpcmiKhs \6yos, both of which are not nnsne 
pelled in common wath the other tyrants by ccssful imitations of the Attic oratorfi ot the 
Tunoleon , hut his life was spared and ho was best times Tlioj arc printed in the collections 
sent into exile at Connth, 342 (Diod xvn of the Greek orators pjr Iosthfnts], and sepa- 
45, 72, Pint Timol 24) — 3 An Athenian, rately bj Orolh, Lips 1820 — 2 A Grcol gram 
known onlj as the proposer ot a law taking maiian, of unceitain age, but later than No 1, 
away all special exemptions from the hnrdon of the author of an extant work on grammatical 
public charges (areXuca ruv XnrovpytZi), figures (Ilrpl crxiJMaTa'i'), published hj Yalcl e 
against winch the celebrated oration of Demo nner in his edition of Ammonius 
sthenes IS directed, usually loiown as the oration Lesbos (Aco-JSos AeVlSioy, LesbTns MytilenCf 

against Leptines This speech was delivered ilfcfcfinl, the largest, and bv far the most im 
357 , but tbe law must have been passed above portant, ot the islands ot tbo Aegacan along the 
a j ear before, ns we are told that tlie lapse of coast of Asia Jlinor, laj opposite to tbo Gnlf 
more tlian that period had already exempted of Adrainyttium, off the coast of Mysia, the 
Leptmes from all personal responsibilitj direction of its length being NIV and SE It is 
Hence the efforts ot Demosthenes were directed intersected by loftj mountains, and indented 
solely to the repeal of the law, not to the with large bays, the chief of which, on the IV 
punishment ot its proposer His arguments side, runs more than half way across the island 
were successful, and the law was repealed — It had three chief headlands, Argennum on the 
4 A Syrian Greek, who assassinated with his NE , Signum on the "W , and Malon on the S 
own hand, at Laodicea, Cn Octayitts, the cluef Its v allev s were very fertile, especially in the N 
of the Roman deputies, who had been sent into part, near MetlijTonn , and it produced com, 
Syria, 162 Demetrius caused Leptmes to be oil, and wine renowned for its excellence 
seized, and sent ns n pnsoner to Rome, but It was called by xanons names, the chief of 
the senate refused to receive him, being de winch were, Issa, Pelasgia, Mytnnis, and 
sirons to reserve this cause of complaint (Pol Macana (Strab p GO , Diod in 65, v 81) the 
xsxii 4-7 , Appian, S'jr 4-7 ) late Greek writers called it Mj tilene, from 

Leptis (ActitR)^ 1 Leptis Magna or Heapo its chief city, and this name has been preserved 
Ivs (t) Aeirrls fityaXt], N€oro\ij Lehda), a city to modem times When Diodoms (v 80) 
on the coast of N Africa, between the SjTrtes, E. speaks of the earliest inhabitants ns Pelasginns, 
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lie merely expresses the fact that they were ’ mother of Apollo and Artemis by Zens, before 
people of vrhose commg uo tridition snrmed his marriage to Hera {Th 405, ^21, cf 11 siv 
In the great Aeolic migration tlie island was 327) In Homer, though nothing is said of the 
oolomsed by the first detachment of Aeohans, t place or manner of the birth, she is spohen of 
who founded m it a Hexaiiohs, consisting of ns the mother by Zens of Apollo and Artemis, 
the SIX cihes, Slvtilene, Hetuymiia, Eresus, ; She, hke her children, sides with the Trojans , 
Pyrrlin,Antissa and Ansbe, afterwards reduced | she and Artemis heal the wounded Aeneas m 
to fiye tlirough the destruction of Ansbe by the the temple of Apollo in Troy, which imphes a 
Hetlnmnaemis The Aeohans of Lesbos after- tradition that the three deibes were associated 
wards lounded numerous settlements along the in a temple there, and also seems to ascribe to 
coast of the Troad and in the region of Ht Ida, her a share m the heahng powers of Apollo 
and at one time a great part of the Troad seems Paeomus (17 i SG, v 447, ss 40, 72, sxi 497, 
to have been subject to Lesbos. The chief facts Od sa 318 ) The stones of the ofience given 
in the history of the island are connected with to her by Hiobe and by Tityus are also alluded 
its principd' citv, Hvtilene which was the to, but both m what are considered later parts 
scene of the struggles between tne nobles and of the po e ms (17 xnv C07, Od xi 580) Her 
the commons. [IvncAZLS, Piiraccs] At the fame and her story increased as the worship of 
tune of the Peloponnesian war Lesbos was Ajiollo grew m unj^rtance through the HeUemc 
subject to Athens After vanous changes, it nabon The wanderings of the pafaent and 
fell rmder the power oi ilithndates, and passed i gentle goddess persecnteddurmgherpregnanci 
from him to the Homans (II xxiv 544 , Od iv ! bv Hera, who seems already to be the wife of 
•342, Hdt 1 151, Tlinc ii 9, Strab pp 617- 1 Zeus, and all the scenes and associabons of the 
C20) The island is most important in the early birth of the bvin deihes are dwelt upon by post- 
historv of Greece as the native region of the i Homeric poets All the world bemg afra’d of 
Aeohan school of Ivnc poetrv It was the j receiving Leto on account of Hera, who had 
birthplace of the musician and poet Teupindek, sent the serpent Pytho to follow her, she wan 
-of the Ivnc poets Alc-vecs, Svppho, and others, , dered ahont till she came to Delos, which nas 
and of the dithyrambic poet .Abion Other I then a floating island, and bore the name of 


forms of hieniture and philo-ophv early and 
long flourished m it the sage and sbitesman 
Prmcijs, the histonans HELUMCUsandTheo 
phanes, and the philosophers Theophrastus and 
Phanias, nere all Lesbians. 

Leshothemis (AfufioGr^r), a sculptor of an- 
icient date, and a nabye of Lesbos (A then pp 
,A82,635) 

lesches or Lescheus Afcrxeus), one 

of the so-called Cy die poets, son of Aeschj linus, 
a native of Pvrriia, m the neighbourhood of 
Alytflene, and hence called a ^[ytileiioan or a 
Lesbian (Paus x 23, 5) He flonnshod about 
E c 708, and yvas iisuallj regarded ns the author 
olihe Jjltde Uiad (’JAias i/ iXatrcrai or ’lAiar 
foKpa) Anslotle, however {FoCt 23), does not 
name its author , and the Lesbian Hellanicus, 
who yvonld probibly haye claimed it for a 
countryman if lie could, assigns it to the Spartan 
Cmaethon. The Little Iliad consisted of four 
books, and yvas intended as a supplement to the 
Homeric Hiad. It related the eaents after the 
death of Hector, the fate oi Ajax, the exploits 
of Pluloctetcs, Xeoptolemns, and Odj sseus, and 
the recepbon of the avooden horse avithm tlie 
walls of Troj The actual capture of the citv, 
called The Dcdruchon of Troij (’lAiou —fperts), 
which fonned the continuation of the story was 
hy another author, Arctinus Hence Aristotle, 
alindmg to the want of unity, remarks that the 
Little Iliad furnished materials for eight trage 
dies whilst only one could be based upon tlie 
Diad or Odyssey of Homer 
Lethaeus (ATjGoTor) 1 A nver of loma, in 
Asia JImor, flowmg S past Magnesia into the 
Maeander (Strah p 554) — 2 A nver m tlie S 
of Crete, flonang past Gortvna — 3 [LaTiioN ] 

Lethe (AeGt]), the persomficabon of ohby ion, 
called by Hesiod a daughter of Ens {Th 227), , , 

i.e the forgetfulness of former kindnesses wluch the love of Zen=, was changed into a quail and 
ensues from a quarreh A nyer in the loyver 1 then mto the floating island which receiyed 
world was hkewise called Lethe The 'onls oi Leto Leto is mo»t commonly taken to be the 
the departed drank of tins nver, and thus goddess of mght (from Am Baveiv) , hence she 
forgot all they had said or done in the upper gives birth to hght deibes who come form as it 
■world (Hadfs ] were from the yvomb of night, Apollo, Arte m is 

Lethe, a nver m Spain TSte LrsLVE y 1 (as moon goddess), and Astena goddess oi 

Leto (Aijra), called Latona bv the Homans stars yvith this view agree her epithets 
^descriliedby Hesiod as a daughter of the Titan —e—Aor (dark robed) /iffAixor (gentle), and the 
Coeus and Phoebe, a sister of Astena, and the expression that riie is ‘ kind to men and to the 






Leto (Latona) (From a painted vase ) 

Astena or Ortygi't YiTien Leto amved tlierej 
Zens fastened it by idamantme chams to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure 
resting place for his beloved, and here she gave 
birth to Apollo and Artemis. The bed of Leto 
was hj the Inopus a small stream of Delos 
which Alexandrian tradihons made an ofishoot 
from the Xile passmg under the sea (Strab p 
271, Callim Hymn Del 20G), and near her 
sacred lake , it was shadowed by a palm tree 
(cf Od -n 152) and a laurel which sprang up 
for her shelter, and all the land put forth flowers 
in jov at the birth {Hymn ad Apoll Del 119 , 
Hdt 11 170, Enr Hec 459, Jon, 918, I T 
1100, Callmi Hymn Del 260) Some addi 
hons have gro'wn partly out of the other name 
of the island, Ortvgia (quad island) that Leto 
took the form of a quail m order to reach the 

__■! J 1 i. Atwitut -fTnin 
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munortal gods ’ (Hes Th 407) — Prom tlieir 
mother Apollo is frequentlj called Letoitis or 
Latoius, and Artemis (Diana) Letoia, Letois, 
Latois, or Latoe 

Lenca (ra Aeured), a town at the extremity of 
the lapygian promontory in Calabria, with n 
stinkmg fountain, under which the giants who 
were a anguished by Heracles are said to have 
been buried The promontory is still called 
Capo d^ Leuca (Strab j> 281 ) 

Leucae, Leuca (AeuKoi, Aeikp Lefke), a 
small town on the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
near Phocaea, built by the Persian general 
Tnchcs m B c 852, and remarkable ns the scene 
of the battle between the consul Licmius Cras 
BUB and Aristonicus, in 131 (Diod m 18 , 
Strab p 64G1 

Leucas or Leucadia (Acu^ds, Aeu«a5(a Aeu 
KaStos Santa Maura), an island in the Ionian 
sea, off the "W coast of Acarnania, about twenty 
miles in length, and from fire to eight miles m 
breadth It has deiived its name from the 
numerous calcareous hills which co\ er its sur 
face It was originally united to the mainland 
at its NE extremity by a narrow isthmus 
Homer speaks of it ns a penmsula, inth a town 
Hericus (Od xxiv 877) According to Strabo 
(p 822) its first inhabitants w ere Teleboans and 
Leleges Subsequently the Corinthians under 
Cypselus, between b c CG6 and G25, founded a 
new town, called Leucas in the NE of the 
country near the isthmus, m which they settled 
1000 of their citizens, and to which they re 
moved the inhabitants of Nericus, which lay a 
little to the W of the new town (Strab I c , 
Thuo 1 30 ) The Corintluans also cut a canal 
through the isthmus and thus converted the 
penmsula into an island Tins canal was after 
wards filled up by deposits of sand , and in the 
Peloponnesian war it was no longer arailable 
for ships, winch during that period were con 
\eyed across the istlunus on more than one 
occasion (Thuc iii 81, iv 8) The canal ivas 
opened agaui by the Homans (Liv xxxiii 17) 
At present the channel is dry m some parts, and 
has from three to four feet of water in others 
The town of Leucas was a place of impoitance, 
and during the war between Philip and the 
Homans was at the head of the Acarnanian 
league, and the place where the meetings of the 
league w ere held It was in consequence taken 
and plundered by the Homans, b c 197 The 
remains of this town are still to be seen Tlie 
other towms in the island were Hellomenuni 
('EA.Ad/aei'oi') on the SE const, and Phai a (^apd), 
on the SW coast — At the S extremity of the 
island, opposite Cephnllenia, was the celebrated 
promontory, variously called Leucas, Leuedtas, 
Leuedtes, oi Leucute (C Ducato), on which 
was a temple of Apollo, who hence had the j 
surname of Leucadius (Vtrg Ae)t in 274, 
Proper! iii 11, C9) At the annual festival of 
the god it was the custom to cast dowm a cn 
minal from this promontory into the sea to 
break his fall birds of all lands were attached 
to him, and if he reached the sea uninjured, 
boats were ready to pick lum up (Strab p 
462, Ov Her -xv 1G7, Tnst v 2, 77, Cic 
Tusc IV 18, 41) This appeal's to have been 
an expiatory rite , and it gai e use to the well 
knoivn story that loi eis leaped from this rock, 
m order to seek lehef from the pangs of loie 
'T'hus Sappho is said to have leapt down from 
^ " rock, when in lov c with Phnon , but this 

Imown story does not stand the test of 
' * on [S \ppno ] 

cuce (Asuir/)), an island in the Euxine sea, 
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near the mouth of the Borysthenes, sacred tc 
Achilles [Achilleub Dbovios ] 

Leuci) a people in the SE of Gallia Belgica, 
S of the Mediomatrici, between the Matrona 
and Mosella Their chief town was Tullum 
(To 2 iV) (Caes JB G i 40 , Strab p 193 ) 
Leuci Montes, called by the Romans Albi 
Montes, a range of mountains m the TV of 
Crete [Ai ni Montes ] 

Leucippe [Alcatiioe ] 

Leucippides (AevKiinrlSes), i e Phoebe and 
\ Htlalra, the daughteis of Leucippus They 
were priestesses oi Athene and Artemis, and 
betrothed to Idas and Lynceus, the sons of 
Aphareus , but Castor and Pollux carried them 
off and married them [Dioscuri, p 298, a ] 
Leucippus (AevKimros) 1 Son of Oenomauff. 
For details, see Dvpiine — 2 Son of Peneres- 
and Gorgophope, biother of Aphareus, and 
prmce of the Messenions, was one of the Caly 
donian hunters By his wife Philodice, he had 
two daughters, Phoebe and Hilaira, usually 
called Leucippides (Paus in 2G, 3 , Ov Met 
viu 80G, Apollod 11 7,8) — 3 A Grecian plulo 
sopher, the founder of the atomic theory of the 
ancient philosophy, which was more fully deve- 
loped by Democritus TVliere and when he was 
bom we have no data for deciding Miletus, 
Abdera, and Elis hav e been assigned as his birth 
place , the first, apparently, for no other reason 
than that it was the birthplace of sev eral natural 
philosophers , the second, because Demoentus 
came from that town , the third, because he was 
looked upon as a disciple of the Eleatic school 
The period when he lived is equally uncertain 
He 18 called the teacher of Democritus (Diog 
Lacrt IX 80, 84 ) For the doctrines ascribed to 
lum, see Democritus 

Leucon (AevKoiv) 1 Son of Poseidon or 
Athamas and Themisto, and father of Ery thrus 
and Evippe (Apollod i 9,2, Hyg Fab 167) 
— 2 A powerful Inng of Bosporus, who reigned 
B c 893-368 He was in close aUianco with the 
Atliemans, to whom he gave the light of shipping 
com without e-qiort duty before any others were 
supplied, and as in years of scarcity this gave 
them the means of obtaining a plentiful supply 
unattamable by other nations, the Athenians in 
return admitted him and his sons to the citizen- 
ship of Athens, with immunity from all liabilities 
of a citizen (Dem Lept p 4GG, §§30, 33, Strab 
p 310 , Diod XIV 93, xv i 91) — 3 An Athenian 
poet, of the Old Comedy, a contemporary of 
Aristophanes (Suid s v , Athen p 343) 

Leuconium {AevKwi'iov), a town m the island 
of Chios (Thuc V iii 24) 

Leuconue (Aeuaoi'flrj), daughter of Minyas, 
usually called Leucippe [Alcathof ] 
Leucopetra {A^vKdmrpa 0 dell’ Asmz), a 
promontoiy in the STV of Bruttium, on the 
Sicilian straits, and a few miles S of Bhegium,. 
to whose territory it belonged (Stiab p 259) 
Leucophrys {AevK6<t)pvs) 1 A city of Cana, 
in the plain of the Maeandei, close to a curious 
lake of warm water, and having a temple of 
Artemis Leucophryne (Xen Hell iv 8 , Strab 
p 647 , Tac Ann in 02) — 2 A name given ta 
the island of Tenedos, from its white cliffs 
Leucophryne [Leucophrvs] 

Leucosia or Lencasia {Piana), a small islandl 
in the S of the gulf of Paestum, off the coast of 
Lucania, and opposite the promontoiy Posidium, 
said to hav e been called after one of the Sirens 
(Strab pp 120, 262, 268) 

Leucos;^! (AeuKdcupoi, i e TP7nfe Spnans), 
was a name early applied by the Greeks to the 
inhabitants of Cappadocia, who were of the 
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Synaii rncc, m contnvdistinclion to the Svrinn 
tnbc"! of ft dnrhcr colour beyond the Taums 
fHdt 1 72, vii 72, Strab pp 572,717) Vfter 
\\ard«,^\hcll Cftppadoccs c imo to l>o the common 
name for the people of S Cappadocia the word 
licnco'^ari waa applied Bprcifically to the jH-oplo 
m the N of the countrv (nft Pontua) on the 
coaBlof the Euxmo, bclwen the nxora Hah a 
and Ina thi'BO are the 'mute nans of Xeno- 
phon ( a Gl 

Lencothca (AfVko&/a), a BOftRcnldi aa.uaa pro 
anonalj Ino, the wife of Vthnma« She •vrna alao 
regarded ns a godde=s of the dasaii, and Ufts 
nur-o of Diona-BUP [\.TH\)rxs. "vrvTDTa] 

Lcuc5tli6e, daughter of the Eab\ Ionian king 
Orchamus and l^nrinome, uns beloacd bj 
Apollo rior amour V as betraj td bj the jealous 
Cljtia to her father, a ho buried her nine, 
■nhoroupou Aiwllo nil tamorphosed her into an 
inti n--e slinib (0\ Vcf la 201 ) 

LenCtm (to Art xrpa hr/) n or Lrp'ra), a 
small town in Bo^'otia on the road from Platat le 
to TliC'piao, metnorablo for tho Mctorj which 
Epaminondas and the Tlitban-. hero gained oi cr 
efeombrotus and the Spirtans n o 171 (Xen 
IMI a I 1, 7, Diod xi 51, Pnus ix 11, 8, 
Plut 2Vfi;j) 20, 21) 

Lenctnim(Afr>f-/K)i) 1 OrIcnctra(Lr/yro), 
ft town in Mo'-m mn, on the E side of the ilcs 
srnian gulf lx>tucon Cardamvlc and Tlialama, 
on the small riier Pamisus The Spirtans and 
Jlcssenians disputed for the posM ssion of it 
(Slrib p 1t»0, Pan-. Ill 21,7) — 2 A lovni in 
Achaia, dejicndint on Ehjpao (Strab p 1187) 

loxovlior Icxobli, a people m Gallia Liigdii 
nonsi'-, on the Ocean, ■\\ of tho mouth of the 
Sefjinna Tlitir capital was Noiiouingus 
(Lttieiir) (Caes Ji Ct in *',11, strab ]> 181) 

Libft (ij Afflo),ftcityof III poiK)tainia,bf tween 
Xisibis and the Tigris (Pol \ 71) 

Libnnlus (Ai03j los), a distinguished Greek 
BOphisl and rhcloncmn, was boni at Antioch, 
on the Orontes, nlKiiit \ T) 11 1 Ho sludusl at 
Athens, and aflenmnls set up a school of rlie 
tone at Constantinople, whieh was attended bj 
so Iar„e a nuiiilxr of pupils lliat it excited tbe 
jfalonsj of the otlirr profissors, wlio charged 
Libatiius with licing a magician, and ohtiinid 
his expulsion from Cnnstiinlinoplo about KG 
lie thin went to Xicoiiudia where ho taught 
with equal sueceos, hut also drew upon hiinself 
an equal digrceof iiialiio from liis opponents 
After a staj of fne ji ars at Xicomedia, ho was 
recalled to Criistantiuoplc Eicntuallj lictook 
up Ills nboilo at Antioch, win re ho spent the 
remainder of his life Here ho receiicd the 
greatcsl marks of faiour from tho emperor 
Julian, 1C2, and aftirwards from Tiieoilosiiis , 
hut his tiijoMnenl of life was disturbed b\ ill 
health, ha misforluiics in his faiiiilj, and more 
cspcnallj In the disputes in winch ho aras in 
ccssantla inaolacd, parti) aaith naal sophists, 
and pirtl) aaith the pnficts Ho ana tho 
teacher of St Basil and St Chr)BOStom, avith 
whom ho alaa i)b kcjit up a frniidl) connexion, 
for although a pagan and cntircl) dcaoted to tho 
stud) of pagan htemtun , he made no dilTen nco 
between CIiriHtiaii and pagvn pupils Tho ) ear 
of hiH death is uiiccrlaiii, hut from one of hiB 
cpisllca it IS caidint that ho was aliao m 391, 
and it in probable that ho died a fcaa ) cars after, 
in the ri ign of Arcadiiis TIio extant works of 
jjiliamus are 1 Models for rhetorical exercises 
J^lO'/e/ii'ao'/iaTait' TrapaZclynara) 2 Orations 
tAoyoi), Bixt) ficacn in number 8 Doclama 
tioiiB (MeX(Tcu), 7 c oratioiiR on fictitious sub 
jecls, and descriptioiiB of aarious Innds, fift) in 
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number -I A Life of Demosthenes, and argu 
incnts to the speeches of the Bamo orator 5 
LetterB (jEiriffToXal), of which ti acr) largo 
number is still extant Jlan) of these letters 
are extremeh interesling, being addressed to 
men sucli as the emperor Julian, Athanasius, 
Basil, Gregory of NxBsa, and Chiwsostom The 
Bl)loof Libanius is Fiiperior to that of tho other 
rhetonciaiis of the fourth ccntiin Ho took 
the best orators of the classic ago as his models, 
and we can often boo in him tho disciple and 
happ) imitator of Demosthenes, but ho is not 
free from nffcctation, and wo mrcl) find m him 
tliat Bimplicit) of stile which constitutes tho 
great charm of the bcBt Attic orators As far 
fts tho history oi his ngc is concerned, some of 
Ins orations, and still more his epistles arc of 
great a nine such ns tho oration in winch he re- 
lates the Cl cuts of his oirn life , the eulogies on 
Constantius and Constans, the orations on 
Tnliaii , SOI oral orations describing the condition 
of \iitioch, and those which he wrote against 
his profoRsionnl and political opponents Tho 
best edition of the orations and declamations is 
hi Reiske, Altenbiirg, 1711-97, 4 lols 8vo, and 
the best edition of the epistles is by Wolf, 
Amsterdam, 1718, fol 

Llbknus (<5 Al^aios, rh Aifiavoy Heb Lc 
bauon, 1 C thcWInfcMountazn Jchcl Ltbnati), 
a lofli and steep inountamrange on the confines 
of S)na and Palestine, diiiding Phoenice from 
Code Svna It extends from aboio Sidon, 
about hit 81i° N , m a direction NHE ns far 
as about Int 14 Its highest summits are 
covered with jvorpctiiiil snow (between Beirut 
and 'Trtjiolt it readies a height of ncarl) 12,000 
fict), its sides were in ancient times clothed 
with forests of cedars, of winch onl) scattered 
trees now remain, and on its lower slopes grow 
linos, figh, niulborncs, and other fniits its 
wines ivi re liighl) celchrntcd in ancient times 
It IS considombl) lower than tho opposite range 
of ANTinniNts In Uic Scnpturcs tho word 
Lebanon is used for both ranges, and for either 
of tliein , but in classical autliors the names 
Libanus and \ntiIibiiiiUB are distinctiic terms, 
being applied to the W and E ranges rcspec- 
tiidi (btrab pp 712, 7G7,Plol i 16 ) 

Libarna or Libarnnin, a town of Liguria on 
tlic ^ m Aiirdin, XW of Genua (Pliii iii 19) 

Libcntina or Lubontlna, a surname of Venus 
b) winch she is desenbed ns the goddcRs of 
pleasure (Varro, L L i b , Cic N i\ 23) 

Libor, or Libor Pator, a name froqucntl) 
giien b) the Roman poets to the Greek Bacchus 
or Dion)sus, wlio was nccordingl) regarded ns 
identical witli tho Italian Liber But tho god 
Libor, and tho goildcsB Libera were ancient 
Italian diiinities, presiding oior the cultiintiou 
of the line aid the fcrtilit) of the fields It 
lias iieon remarked before [p 473, a] that there is 
a diffi reiico of opinion as to ivlietlior the culti 
lation of the line existed in Ital) before tlio 
beginning of Greek colonisation m the eighth 
century n c , or was introduced by Greek 
selllcrs There is not much eiidencc eitliei 
wa) Tho fact that libations of milk existed 
in an old ritual instead of wine may point to a 
time when tho people of Italy were lierdsmcii 
and had no lines, but it does not toll us at what 
date this was so Whatoior tho truth may be, 
it IS probable that the ceremonies at Laiimum 
mentioned by Varro (np August G D vii 21) 
belonged to Libor ns an ancient Latin deity of 
fruilfiilnoBS in trees and nature geiicralli, and 
eicntually of lines iii particular Ho was wor- 
shipped probably by libations (whether Curtuis 
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be correct or not m connecting his name with I 
lihare) and with the images {oscilla) hung up ’ 
in trees, which were symbols perhaps of human 
sacrifices in earlv times, and were continued 
-when Liber was almost entirely confused with 
Dionysus (Verg Geoig ii 382, Diet of Ant 
art Oscilla) It is not easy to detenmne whe 
ther the connexion of Liber and Libera with 
Ceres was due to true Italian ntual or to Greek 
influence A temple to these tluee divinities 
was vowed by the dictator, A Postumius, in 
B c 496, and was built near the Circus Plami 
nius , it was afterwards restored by Augustus, 
and dedicated by Tiberius {Tac Ann ii 49 , 
Dionys vi 17 ) , but this may possibly liave been 
due to a growing tendency to identify Liber 
with Dionysus and Libera ivith Persephone, and 
so to connect both with Ceres =Demeter (Cic 
N D u 24, 62) The union of Liber in some 
places ivith Jupiter as Jupiter Liber was pro 
bably of older date [see p 464, b] Although the 
Greek Dionysus (as Bacchus) almost entirely 
took the place of the old Itahan god, yet Liber 
was BtUl recognised beside Bacchus with a cer 
tain personality, just as Hercules existed m Ins 
Homan ns well as in his Greek form There is 
no doubt that, whatever the etymology, there 
was a disposition to connect Liber and after 
wards Bacchus with freedom and free gifts, which 
might not unnaturally be asciihed to the wine 
god Hence on the festival of the Liheraha, 
on March 17, the boys assumed the toga libera 
(Ov Fast 111 371) For the festival see Diet 
of Ant art Liheraha, it must be recollected 
that the Bacchanalia was a festival of Greek 
origm and did not belong to the Itahan Liber 

libera [Liber ] 

Libertas, the personification of Libertj, was 
worshipped at Home ns a divmitj A temple 
was erected to her on the Aventine by Tib 
Sempromus Gracchus Another was built by 
Clodius on the spot where Cicero’s house had 
stood A third was erected after Caesar’s i ic 
tones in Spam From these temples we must 
distingpush the Atrium Libertatis, which was in 
the N of the Forum, towards the Quinnal This 
building under the repubhc served as an office 
of the censors, and also contained tables with 
laws inscribed upon them It was rebuilt by 
Asmms Polho, and then became the lepository 
of the first public library at Rome (Li\ xxiv 
16 , Dio Cass xxvui 17, xliii 44, xlvii 25, Ixiu 
29 ) — Libertas is usually repiesented in works 
of art ns a matron, with the pilleus or conical 
cap [Diet of Ant art Piffeiis], the symbol of 
liberty, or a wrreath of laurel 

Lihethrides [Libethrum ] 

Libethrlus Mons (rb Ai0'^0pioi/ epos), a moun 
tain m Boeotin, a branch of Mt Helicon, forty 
stadia from Coronea, possessing n grotto of the 
Libethnan nymphs, adorned with their statues, 
and two fountams, Libethrias and Pefro. (Pans 
IX 84, 4) 

Libethrum (Aef/STjApov, to Aef^ijSpa, to A(0i) 
6pa), an ancient Thracian town in Plena in 
Macedonia, on the slope of Olympus, and SW 
of Dium, where Orpheus is said to have lived 
'This town and the surrounding country were 
sacred to the Muses, who were hence called 
LzhCthi Ides , and it is probable that the wor 
ship of the Muses under this name was trans 
ferred by Pierian Thracians from this place to 
Boeotia (Strab pp 410, 471 , Pans ix 30, 9 , 
Verg Bel ni 21 , Li\ xhv 6 ) 

^ Libitina, an Italian divmity, who was ap 
\ -utly originally a goddess of the earth, and 
delights, especially of gardens hence she 
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was identified with Venus, who had gardens 
under her protection (V arro, B Ii i 1, 6, L L vi 
20) , and there was a temple of Venus, the Liicus 
Inbitinac Possibly Libitina may have been 
a goddess of tiees generally, including vines 
Venus at any rate was mcluded m the Vinalia, 
though that may be due to other eauses As 
most goddesses of the earth were also goddesses 
of the underworld (e g Demeter and Isis , cf 
also Aphrodite, p 86, a), so Libitina was also 
goddess of the dead, and this attribute prevailed 
to the exclusion of all others, perhaps when 
her other attributes were transferred to Venus 
Libitina As the goddess of the dead, when 
the Greek religion had mfluenced the Roman, 
she was sometimes identified with Persephone 
(Plut Bern 12, (p B 28) Her temple at Rome 
in her gro\ e (Dnciis Dibitinae) was a repository 
of everything necessary for burials, andpersons 
might there either buy or hire those things 
Hence a person undertaking the bunal of a per 
son (an undertaker) was called libitinanus, and 
Ins business libitina, hence the expression Zt&i 
tinam cxerccre, or facci e, and libitina ftincn 
bus non suficiebat (i e they could not all be 
buried) (Val Max v 2, 10, Ln xl 19, xli 
21, Hor Od in 30, Sat ii 6, 19, Juv xii 121, 
Mart viii 48, x 97 ) According to an old 
regulation ascribed to Servius Tullius, partly 
intended to secure a register of deaths, it w as 
ordained that for ev ery person who died, a piece 
of money should be deposited in the temple of 
Libitina Thus monej was called lucar Libi 
tiiiae, and hence Horace (Sat ii 6, 19) colls 
the nnhealthj autumn ‘quaestus Libitinao ’ 
(Dionys iv 19 , Suet Ncr 39 , Diet of Ant 
art Liicai ) 

Libo, Scribouius, a plebeian family 1 L , 
tribune of the plebs, b c 149, accused Ser Sul 
picius Galba on account of the outrages which 
he had committed against the Lusitaniaus 
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Obc head ot Fortuna , LIBO BONEV’ENT (Bonus Even 
tus) rev PUTEOL S^CRIBON an altar like puteal 171111 
lyres and -wreath belo-w -which Borne trace a pair of, 
tongs as symbol ol Vulcan god ol lightning 

[Galba, No 6] It was perhaps this Libo who 
consecrated the Puteal Scnbonianum or Pu- 
teal Libonis, of which we so frequently read in 
ancient writers The Puteal was an enclosed 
place m the Forum, near the Arcus Fabianus, 
and was so called from its being open at the 
top, like a puteal or well It was dedicated m 
very ancient times, because the spot had been 
struck by lightning, it was subsequently re 
paired and re dedicated by Libo, who erected m 
its neighbourhood a tribunal for the praetor, m 
consequence of winch the place was frequented 
by persons who had lawsuits, such as money- 
lenders and the like (Comp Hor Sat ii 6, 36, 
Epist 1 19, 8 ) It appears on the coins of the 
Scnbonian Gens — 2 L , the father in law of 
Sex Pompey, the son of Pompey the Great 
On the breaking out of the Cml war in 49, he 
naturally sided with Pompey, and was entrusted 
with the command of Etruna Shortly after- 
wards he accompanied Pomjiey to Greece, and 
was actively engaged in the war that ensued 
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On the death ot Bibulus (48) ho had the chief 
command of the Pompeian fleet (Caes B G 
111 l')-24, Dio Cass xh 48) In tlie cimI ars 
i\hich followed Caesar’s death, he followed the 
fortnnes of Ins son m Ian, Sex Pompcy In 40, 
Octavian married his sister, Scnbonia, and this 
marriage was followed bj a peace between the 
triumvirs and Poinpey (S9) "When the war 
was renew ed m 86, Libo for a time continued 
wnth Pompej, but, seemg Ins cause hopeless, he 
deserted bun in tlie following loir In 34, he 
was consul vntli Antoni (Appian, B G \ 
52-73, 139 , Dio Cass \hx 88 ) 

Llbon (AlPav), an Clean, the architect of the 
groat temple of Zeus m the Altis at Olympia, 
about n c 450 (Pans i 10, 3) 
lahui, Libici or Lebicu {A€)3eM0i, Ai^tKo!),a 
Gallic tribe in Gallia Transpadana who occu 
pied the temtori about the entrance to Val 
Scsta, and Val d’ Aosta , their chief town was 
Vercellae (Pol ii 17 , Ptol in 1, SO , Ll\ 
XXI 83, Plin in 123) 

Liburala, a distnct of Illincum, along tlie 
coast of the Adriatic son, was separated from 
Istna on the NW bj the riier *b:sin, and from 
Dalmatia on the S by the mer Titius, thus 
corresponding to the W part of Croatia, and 
the Is part of the modem Dalmatia Tlie 
country is mountainous and unproductive, and 
its inhabitants, the Libumi, supported them 
seises chiefly by commerce and nasigation, and 
also by piracy They were skilful sailors, and 
they appear to have been the first people who 
liad the sway of the waters of the Adnatic 
They took possession of most of the islands of 
this sea os far as CorcyTa, and had settlements 
eien on the opposite coast of Italy Tlieir 
ships were remarkable for their swift sailing, 
and hence a essols built after the same model 
were called Liburiucac or Lihitrnac novcs 
(Ci\ X 2, xlii 48 , Caes B C in 5 , Hor 
E])od 1 1, Diet of Ant art I'Tai^s) 'Phe 
Liburnians wore the first UlyTion people who 
submitted to the Romans Being hard pressed 
by the lapydes on the N and by the Dalma- 
tians on the S , they sought the protection of 
Rome Hence we find that many of their 
towns were immunes, or exempt from taxes 
The islands of the coast were reckoned a part of 
Libumia and are known as Liburmdts or Li 
burmcac Insulae (Illihicum ] 

Libya (AiBwj), daughter of Epaphus and 
illeniphis, from whom Libxa (ikfnca) is said to 
ha^e domed its name By Poseidon she be- 
came the mother of Ageiior, Bolus, and Lelex 
(Pausj 44,3, Apollod ii 1,4) 

Libya (Ai/Smj AIBuej, Liby es) 1 The Greek 
name for the continent of Africa in general 
[AriticA ] — 2 L Interior (A rj ^rrSs), the 
whole interior of Afnca, as distinguished from 
the well knowm regions on the N and NE 
coasts — 3 Libya, specifically, or Libyae No 
mos (Aifiurjs vofids), a distnct of N Africa, be 
tween Egypt and Mamiarica, so called because 
it once formed an Egyptian Nomos It is 
soraelimes called Libya Extenor (Phn v 39, 
CO , Aroxrxus , Athica ) 

LRiyci Montes {rh Ai$vhhu upos Jcbcl Sel- 
^eh), the range of mountains which form the 
'• O'argin of the valley of the Nile [/l-Eoyrros ] 
Llbycnin Mare (rh AifivKhv TTf\ayos), the 
part of the Meditorruiioan between the island of 
Lrete and the N coast of Africa (Strab pp 
122, 488) ^ ^ 

Libyphoenlces {Ai^vipolviKcs, AtfioipolviKts), 

Vat*' I'ko people of those parts of 

Afnca 111 which the Phoenicians had founded 
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colonies, and especially to the inhabitants of 
the Phoenician cities on the coast of the Cartha 
gmian territory it is dem ed from the fact that 
these people were a mixed race of the Libyan 
natives and the Phoenician settlers (Lix xx 
22, Diod XX 55) 

Lrbyssa (Af/Smnra Herekeli ?), a town of Bi 
thymia, in Asia Minor, on the N coast of the 
Sinus Astacenus, W of Nicomedia, celebrated 
ns t le place where the tomb of Hannibal w as to 
be seen (Ptol x 1, 13 , Phn v 148) 

Licates or Licatii, a people of Vmdehcia on 
the E bank of the ri\ er Licus oi Licia {Lech), 
one of the fiercest of the Ymdehcian tribes 
(Stmb j) 20b) 

Lichades (Ai;^5es Poiiticoncsi), three small 
islands between Euboea and the coast of Loens, 
called Scarphia, Caresa, and Phocana [See 
Ltcuas, No 1 ] 

LIchas (Ai'xar) 1 An attendant of Heracles, 
brought his master the poisoned garment which 
destroy ed the hero [See p 400, a ] Heracles, 
111 angnisli and wrath, threw Lichas mto tlie 
sea, and the Lichadian islands were believed to 
have derived their name from hun (Strab pp 
426, 447 , Ov Afet ix 155 ) — 2 A Spartan, son 
of Arcesilans, was proxewus of Argos, and is 
frequently mentioned m the Peloponnesian 
war He was famous throughout Greece for 
his hospitality, especially in his entertainment 
of strangers at the Gymnopaedia (Thuc v 
14, 22j 76, V in 18 , Xen Mem i 2, 61 ) 

Licia or Licus [Lie vtes ] 

Liclnla 1 A Vestal virgin, accused of incest, 
together with two othei Vestals, Aemiha and 
Marcia, B c 114 L IMetellus, the pontifex 
maximus, condemned Aemilia, but acquitted 
Licinia and Jlarcia, The acquittal of the two 
last caused such dissatisfaction that the people 
apjxiinted L Cassius Longinus to mv estigate 
the matter, and he condemned bothLicmia and 
Marcia (Macrob i 10) — 2 V'lfe of C Sem 
roniuB Granchub, the celebrated tribune — 
Daughter of Crassus tlie orator, and wife of 
the younger Manus 

LlcInla Gens, a celebrated plebeian house, to 
winch belonged C Licmius Calvus Stole, whose 
exertions tlirevv open the consulship to the pie 
beians Its most distinguished families at a 
later time were those of CnASSUS, Lucullus 
and Mubexa There weie likewise numerous 
other surnames m the gens, which are also given 
in their proper places 

LIcmiUB 1 C Licimus Calvus, sumomed 
Stolo, which he denv ed, it is said, from the care 
with which he dug up the shoots that sprang up 
from the roots of Ins vmes (V arro, J? i? i 2) 
Ho brought the contest betw een the patncians 
and plebeians to a happy tennination and thus 
became the founder of Rome’s greatness He 
was tribune of the people from n c 376 to 367, 
and was faithfully supported m his exertions by 
his colleague L bextius The law s which he 
proposed were (1) Tliat in future no more con- 
sular tribunes should be appointed, but that 
consuls should be elected, one of whom should 
always bo a plebeian (2) Tliat no one should 
possess more than 500 yugeraof the public land, 
or keep upon it more than 100 head of large 
and 500 of small cattle (3) A law regulatmg 
the affairs betw een debtor and creditor (4) That 
the Sibylline books should be entrusted to a 
college of ten men (decemviri), half of whom 
should be plebeians {Diet of Ant art Leges 
Liciniae ] These rogations were passed after 
a most vehement opposition on the part of the 
patncians, and L Sextus was the first plebeian 
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v'lio obtained the consulship, 8G6 Licinius 
himself iv as elected twice to the consulship, SG4 
And 361 Some jears latei he was accused by 
M Popdius Laenas of having transgressed his 
own law respecting the amount of public land 
which a person might possess He was con 
demned and sentenced to pay a heavy fine 
(Liv VI 35, 42, vii 1, 9, 16, Val Mav viii 6, 3) 
— 2 C LiciniusMacer, an annalist and an orator, 
was a man of praetorian dignity, who, when im 
peached (661 of extortion by Cicero, finding that 
the verdict was against him, forthwith committed 
suicide before the formalities of the trial were 
completed His Annalcs commenced with the 
very origin of the city, and extended to tweiitj 
one books at least , but how fai he brought 
down his history, is unlmown (V al Max ix 
12, Plut Gic 9, Cic Brut 82, 238, i 7, 

Liv IV 7 , vii 9 ) — 3 C Licinius Maoer Calvua, 
son of the last, a distinguished oiator and poet, 
was bom in 82, and died about 47 or 46, in his 
85th or 3Gth year His most celebrated oration 
was delivered against Vatinius, who was de 
fended by Cicero, when he was only 27 years of 
age So powerful was the effect produced by 
this speech, that the accused started up in the 
midst of the pleading, and passionately ex 
claimed, ‘ Eogo vos, judices, num, si iste disei 
tus est, ideo me damnari opciteat ? ’ His poems 
were full of wit and grace, and possessed suffi 
cient merit to be classed by the ancients with 
those of Catullus His elegies, especially that 
on the untimely death of his mistress Quintiha, 
have been warmly extolled by Catullus, Pio 
pertius, and Olid Calvus was remarkable for 
the shortness of lus stature, and hence the 
vehement action in which he mdulged while 
pleading was in such ludicrous contrast with his 
insignificant person, that even his friend 
Catullus has not been able to resist a joke, and 
has presented him to ns as the ‘ Salaputmm 
disortum,’ 'the eloquent Tom Thumb’ (Cic 
Biut 82,279,283, Quint x 1,116 Catull 96, 
Propert ii 19,40, Ov Am iii 9,61) 

Licinius, Roman emperor a n 307-324, whose 
full name was Publius Flavius Galerius 
Valerius Licinianus Liclnius He was a 
Dacian peasant by birth, and the early fnend 
and companion in arms of the emperor Galerius, 
by whom he was raised to the rank of Augustus, 
and mvested with the command of the Illyrian 
pronnces at Cannentum, on the 11th of Novem 
her, AD 307 Upon the death of Galei lus in 
311, he concluded a peaceful arrangement with 
Mamminus n , in virtue of which the Helles 
pont and the Bosporus wore to form the boun 
dary of the two empires In 313 he married 
at Milan, Constantin, the sister of Constantine, 
and m the same year set out to encciunter 
Maximmus, who had invaded his dominions 
Maximmus was defeated by Licinius near 
Heraclea, and died a few months afterwards at 
Tarsus Licinius and Constantine were now 
the only emperors, and each was anxious to 
obtain the undivided sovereigntj Accordingly 
war broke out between them in 315 Licuuus 
was defeated at Cibalis m Pamionia, and after 
wards at Adnanople, and was compelled to 
purchase peace bj ceding to Constantine 
Greece, Macedonia, and Hlyncnm This peace 
lasted itoout nine years, at the end of which 
time liostihties were renewed The great battle 
oi Adnanople (July, 323), followed by the re 
dnction of Byzantium, and a second great 
, victory achicied near Chalcedon (September), 
placed Licinius at the mercy of Constantine, 
who, although he spared liishfo for the moment, 
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soon found a convenient pretext for putting him. 
to death, 324 (Vict Oaes 40, 41, Zosim lu 
7-28,_Eutrop x 3) 

Licinns 1 A Gaul by birth, was taken 
pnsoner in war, and became a slave of JuhuS 
Caesar, whose confidence he gamed so much as 
to be made his dispensator or steward Caesai 
gave him his freedom He also gamed thn 
favour of Augustus, who appointed him in b c 
15 governor of lus native countiy, Gaul By 
the plunder of Gaul and by other means he 
acquired enormous wealth, and hence his name 
IS frequently coupled with that of Crassiis He 
lived to see the reign of Tiberius (Dio Cass 
Liv 21 , Suet Aug 67 , Juv i 109 ) To this 
Licinus, and not, as the scholiast says, to the 
barber of Hor A P 301, refers the couplet 

Mnrmoreo tumulo Licmus jacet at Cato lorvo 
Pompoms imllo quis putet esse deos ? 

and the answei, of later date 
Saxo premimt Liclniim levat altum fama Catonem, 

Pompeuim t ituli crcdimiis esse deos 

— 2 ClodiuB Licinus, a Roman annalist, who 
lived about the beginning of the first century 
B c , wrote the history of Rome from its capture 
by the Gauls to his own time (Suet Gr 20 , 
Liv XXIX 22) This Clodius is frequently con 
founded with Q Claudius Quadrigarius [Quad- 
RiaxRius] — 3 L Porcius Licinns, plebeian 
aedile, 210, and praetor 207, when he obtamed 
Cisalpine Gaul as his province (Liv xxvi 6, 
x-xvni 46) — 4 L Porcius Licinus, praetor 193, 
with Sardmia as lus province, and consul 184, 
when he carried on war against the Ligurians 
(Liv xl 84) — 5 Porcius Licinus, a Roman 
poet, who probably lived in the latter part of 
the second century B c (Gell xix 9) 

Licymnia, spoken of by Horace (Od n 12, 
13 seq ), IS said by old commentators to be 
meant for Terentia, the wife of Maecenas, but 
it IS unlikely that he should have ventured so 
to write about her, and the name is probably 
imaginary 

Licymnius {Atuv/jj/ios) 1 Son of Electryon 
and the Phrygian slave Midea, and consequently 
halt brother of Alcmene He was married tu 
Perimede, by whom he became the father of 
OeonuB, Argeus, and Melas He was a friend 
of Heracles, whose son Tlepolemus slew hiiVi — 
according to some, unintentionally, and accoro- 
iiig to others, in a fit of anger (Pind OI vii 29 
Ajiollod II 8, 2 Pans ii 22, 8, iii 15, 4 ) — 2, 
Of Chios, a dithyrambic poet, of uncertain date 
Some writers place him before Simonides , but 
it IS perhaps more likely that he belonged to 
the later Athenian dithjrambic school about 
the end of the fonitli century b c (Ai Bhet in 
12 , Athen pp 664, 603) — 3 Of Sicily, a rhe 
torician, piipd of Gorgias, and teacher of Polus 
(Plat Phaedr p 267 , Ar Bliet in 2, 13) 

Lide (AfBij), a mountain of Cana, above 
PedasuB (Hdt i 176) 

Ligarius, Q , was legate, in Africa, of C 
Considius Longus, who left him m command of 
the xwovince, n c 50 Next year (49) Ligarius 
resigned the goveninient of the province into 
the hands of L Attius Varus Ligarius fought 
under Varus against Cuno in 49, and against 
Caesar himself m 46 After the battle of Thap 
sus, Liganus was taken pnsoner at Adriimetuiii , 
lus life was spared, but he was banished by 
Caesar Meantime, a public accusation was 
brought against Liganus by Q Aehus Tubero 
The case was pleaded before Caesar himself in 
the forum Cicero defended Liganus in a speech 
still extant, in which he maintains thatLiganUS 
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luul ns much claim to the mercj of Caesar ns 
Tubero nud Cicero himself Liganns was par 
donedbj Caesar, who was on the point of setting 
out for tlie Spanish war Ligarius joined the 
conspirators who assassinated Caesar in 14 
Liganns and liis two brothers perished m the 
proscription of the trinm\irs in 43 (Cic jiro 
Lzff, ad Fam m 1% ad Ait nii 12,10, App 
BC 11 113 , Pint Ctc JO, Brut 11 ) 

LIger or Ligens (Lotre), one of the largest 
rners in Gaul, nscs in M Ceiennn, flows 
through tlie tcmtoncs of the An cmi, Aedui, and 
Camutes, and falls into the Atlantic between 
the territories of the Namnetes and Pictones 
(Caes BG ni "> , Strab p 189 , Tibull i 7, 
11 , Lucan, i 438) 

Liguria G] At-ivcmicfi, rj Aiyvinivn), a dis 
tnct of Itnli, was, in the t me of Augustus, 
bounded on the W bj the ita or Varus, and the 
Ufantimc Alps, which separated it from Trans 
alpine Gaul , on the SE bj the river Jlacra, 
wlncli separated it from Etruna , on the N bj 
the nver Po, and on the S bj the Slaro Ligusti 
cum Tlie countrv is aerj mountainous and 
nnproductii e, ns tiic Jlantinic Alp-, and the 
Apenmnes run through the greater part of it 
The mountains run almost down to tho coast, 
leai mg only siiace sufhcient for a road, which 
formed the highv ay from Italj to the S of 
Gaul The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
was the rearing and feeding of cattle The 
numerous forests on tho mountains produced 
excellent timber, which, with the other products 
of the countrv, was exported from Genua, tho 
principal town of the country The inhabitants 
were called by tho Gi'ooks Ligyes (Aiyv(s) and 
lagystlm (Aiyvanvof) and bj the Eoinaiis 
Ligures (sing Ligus, more rarely Lzqur) It 
is probable that the Ligurians, like the Ibonans, 
were remains of a people who occupied great 
part of SW Europe before tho amial of An an 
nations, and afteniards were gradually coni 
pressed into tho strips of coastland in the S of 
Gaul and N of Italy A part of tho same 
race formed the native population of Corsica 
Tlio Greeks probably became acquainted with 
them first from tho Samians and Pliocaoans, 
who Msitod their coasts for tho purposes of 
commerce, and so powerful were they con 
sidered at this time that Hesiod names them, 
along with the Scythians and Ethiopians, ns a 
great people (Hes ap Strab p 300) Tradi 
tion also related that Heracles fought wntli tho 
Ligurians on the plam of stones near Massilia 
(Aesch ap Strab p 183) , and oi on a writer so 
late as Eratosthenes gaie tho name of Ligystice 
to tho whole of the W peninsula of Europe 
(cf Hdt \ 9 , Time n 2 , Strab p 203) So 
widely w ore they beliei ed to bo spread tliat tho 
Ligyes in Gennany and Asia wore supposed to 
be a branch of tho same people Tho Ligurian 
tribes werodiiided by the Romans mto Lzgurcs 
Traiisalpim and Cisalpint The tribes which 
inhabited the Maritime Alps wire called in 
general Alpint, and also CapiUati or Comati, 
from their custom of allowing their hair to 
grow long (Dio Cass In 24 , Lucan, i 442) 
The tribes which inhabited tho Apennines were 
called Montam The names of the principal 
tribes were — On the W s'de of the Alps, tho 
Sauts or Saliuiu, Ombii, and Deciites, on 
tho E Bide of tho Alps, the Intew lii, Ixgaum, 
and Apuam near the coast, tho Vagienni, 
8 Ar Assi, and Tauiiim on tho upper course of 
^e To, and the Laea i and MAnisci N of tho 
L*® — ^Tlio Ligurians were small of stature, but 
strong, actne and braie In early times they 
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sened ns mercenaries in the armies of the 
Carthaginians, and subsequently they carried 
on a long and fierce struggle with the Romans 
Tlieir country was iiuaded for the first time by 
the Romans in n c 238, but itwas not till after 
the termination of the second Punic war and 
the defeat of Philip and Antiochus that the 
Romansivere able to deiote their energies to 
the subjugation of Liguria It was many years, 
however, before the whole country was finally 
subdued Whole tnbes, such as the Apuani, 
were transplanted to Samiiiuin, and their place 
supplied by Roman colonists The countiy 
was diAided between the provinces of Gall a 
Narbonensis and Gallia Cisalpina , and in tl e 
time of Augustus and of the succeeding em 
perors, tho tribes in the mountains were placed 
under the government of an impenal procure 
tor, called Prncuraior or Praefectus Alpivm 
Marittinai mu It formed the 9th region 
Under Diocletian the 11th region [Trans 
padana) isnB included with the 9th under the 
single name Liguna, writh Mediolanum [Milan) 
ns its chief tow ii 

Lignstlcum Mare, the name originally of the 
whole sea S of Gaul and of the NW of Italy, 
but subsequently only tho E part of this sea, 
or the Gulf of Genoa, whence later writers 
speak only of a Sinus Ligusticus (Strab p 122) 

Lllaea [Al\aia AtXaieis), an ancient town in 
Pliocis, near the sources of the Cephissus 
(Strab p 4''7, Pans ir 24, x 83) 

Lilybaenm [Ai\v$aior Marsala), a towm m 
the W of Sicily, with an excellent harbour, 
situated on a promontory of the same name [G 
Boeo or di Marsala), opposite to the Prom 
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Hermaeum or Mercuni [O Bon) in Africa, the 
space between the two being the shortest dio- 
tanco between Sicily and Africa The town of 
Lilybneum was founded by the Carthaginiai s 
about B c 897, and was made the principal Car- 
thaginian fortress in Sicily It was surrounded 
by mnsBiio walls and by a trench GO feet wide 
and 40 feet deep On the destruction of Seli- 
nus in 249, tho inhabitants of the latter city 
were transplanted to Lilybaeuin, which thus 
becomo still moro powerful Lilybaeum was 
besieged by tho Romans in the first Punic ivar, 
but they w ere unable to take it , and they only 
obtained possession of it by the treatv of peace 
Under tho Romans Lilybaeum continued to be 
a place of importance At Marsala, winch 
occupies only the S half of the ancient town, 
there are the ruins of a Roman aqueduct, and a 
few other ancient remains (Pol i 42, Strab 
pp 122, 2 Gt , Diod V 2, \iii 54 ) 

Limaea, Limia, Limius, Belion [Luna), a 
nver in Gallaecia in Spain, between the Dunns 
and the Minius, which flowed into the Atlantic 
Ocean It was also called the river of Forget- 
fulness [b Tijs AvOns, Flumen Obhvionis) , and 
it IS said to have been so called, because the 
Turduh and tho Celts on one occasion lost here 
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tlieir commander, and forgot the object of their 
expedition Tins legend i\ns so generallj he 
heved that it uas ivith difficulty that Brutus 
CaUaicus could induce his soldiers to cioss the 
ri\ er when he invaded Gallaecia, n c 18b On 
the banks of this rii er d\\ elt a small tribe called 
Lunici (Strab p 163 , Plin iv 115 , Sil Ital 
1 235, XVI 476 Plut Q jB 84) 

Lunenia (AijaeWo iiMma),atownot Cjprus, 
a little S of Soli (Strab p 083) 

Lunites Bomani, the name of a contmuous 
senes of fortifications, coiisistmg of castles, 
walls, earthen ramparts, and the like, which the 
Eomans erected along the Rlune and the 
Danube, to protect their possessions from the 
attacks of the Germans [Gehilinia , EnAtTiA ] 
Limnae {M/xvai, Aifmaios) 1 A town in 
Messenia, on the frontiers of Lacoma, w ith a 
temple of Artemis, uho was hence sumamed 
Limnatis This temple was common to the 
people of both countries , and the outrage 
winch the Messeman j outh committed against 
some Lacedaemoman maidens, who i\ ere sacn- 
ficmg at tins temple, w as the occasion of the 
first Messeman war Lminae was situated in 
the Ager Dentheliatis, -which district was a 
subject of constant dispute betw eeii the Lace- 
daemomans and Messenians after the re 
estabhshment of the Messeman independence 
by Epaminondas (Strab p 257 , Paus ui 2, 
G, IV 31, 3 , Tac Ann n 43 ) — 2 A town in 
the Thraciau Chersonesus on the Hellespont, 
founded by the Mdesians — 3 See Spabta 
Limnaea (Ai/avafa Atfivdios), a town in Acar 
nniiia, on the road from Algos Amphiloolncnm 
to Stratos, and near the Ambracian gulf, on 
which it had a harbour (Time ii 80 , Pol v 5) 
Limonum [Pictones ] 

Lunyra (to Alfivpa Eu N of Phtnola ?), a 
oitj in the SE of Lycia, on the nver LniiBUS, 
twenty stadia from its mouth (Strab p 6GG, 
Ov Met IS 046) 

Llmyrus {Aifivpos Plnne'ka'i), a nver of 
Lycia, flow mg mto the baj W of the Sacrum 
Promontorium {Phineka Bay) navigable as 
for up as LnmiA Eecent travellers differ as 
to whether the present river Phineka is the 
Lunjun, or its tributary the Aiy candus (Strab 
p 66G , Plm v 100 ) 

Lindum (Lincoln), a town of the Coritani, m 
Britain, on the road from Loiiduuum to Ebora 
•cum, and a Eoman colony The modem name 
Lincoln has been formed out of Lmdum 
Coloma (Ptol ii 3, 80 ) 

Lindus (AlvSos AlvSios Lindo, Eu ), on the 
E side of the island of Rhodes, was one of the 
most ancient Donan colonies on the Asiatic 
coast It IS mentioned bj Homer (II u 656), 
■with its kindred cities, lalysus and Camiras 
These three cities, with Cos, Cnidus, and Hali- 
carnassus, formed the original Hexapohs,in the 
SW comer of Asia Mmor Lindus stood upon 
a mountam in a district abounding m nnes and 
figs, and had two celebrated temples, one of 
Athene sumamed AtvSla, and one of Heracles 
It was the birthplace of Cleobulus, one of the 
seven wise men, to whom is ascribed the 
‘ swallow song ’ winch the boys of Lmdus used 
to smg when they w ent round collecting gifts at 
the return of summer (Athen p 360) It re 
tamed much of its consequence ev en after the 
foundation of Rhodes [Rhodus ] Inscriptions 
of importance hav e been found in its Acropolis 
(Hdt 11 182, Diod V 68, XU 75, Strab p 655) 
Lingones 1 A powerful people in Trans 
alpme Gaul, whose temtory extended from the 
foot of Mt Vogesus and the sources of the Ma 
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trona and Mosa, N ns far as tlie Treviri, and S 
as far ns the Sequniu, from whom they were 
separated by the riv er Arar The emperor Otho 
gave them the Roman fianchise Their chief 
town w as Aidematunnum, afterwards Lmgonos 
(Langics) (Caes B G iv 10, Pol ii 19, 9, 
Lucan, i 895, Strab p 198, who, however, 
seems to be mistaken in placing the Mediomo- 
tnci, instead of the Leuci, next to theLmgones ) 
— 2 A branch of the abov e mentioned people, 
who migrated into Cisalpme Gaul along with 
the Bon, and shared the fortunes of the latter 
[Bon ] They dwelt E of the Bon ns far as the 
Adnntic sea in the neighbourhood of Ravenna 
(Pol 11 17 , Liv v 85 ) 

Lintemum [Liteumim ] 

LmuB (Afvos), IS represented, in mythology as 
a hero whose early death is lamented in a diigc, 
‘ the song of Luins,’ which was snng as a har- 
vest song as early as tlie time of Homer (II 
XV ui 670) Although he w as clearly onginally 
a harvest deity, yet his conne-vion with the 
song gives him in mythology a musical paren- 
I tage, and he is described in the Argive tradition 
as the son of Apollo by Calliope, or by Psama 
the daughter of the king of Argos The Theban 
tradition mokes liun the son of Urania, and his 
father is Amphimarus, son of Poseidon, which 
points to an enrhei or ‘Pelasgian’ origin 
(Pans 1 43, 7, ii 19, 7, ix 29, 3 ) Aigivo tra 
dition related, that Lnius was exposed by his 
mother after his bn th, and was brought up by 
shepherds, but was afterwards torn to pieces by 
dogs Psamathe’s gnef at the occurrence be 
tiayed her misfortune to her father, who con 
demned her to death Apollo, mdignant at the 
father’s cruelty, v isited Argos with a plague , 
and, m obedience to an oracle, the Argives en 
deavoured to propitiate Psamathe and Linus 
by means of sacrifices Matrons and virgins 
sang dirges which were called Xhoi, and the 
festival was called Ameis because Linus had 
grown up among lambs According to the 
Boeotian tradition Luius was killed by Apollo, 
because he had ventured upon a musical contest 
vnth the god , and every year, before sacrifices 
were offered to the Muses, a funeral sacrifice 
was offered to Imn, and dirges (\ivoi) were sung 
in his honour A somewhat similar, but later, 
tradition makes him teach Heracles, who 
struck liun with a lyre vvhen he w as reproved, 
and killed him (Theocr xxiv 103 , Diod iii 
67, ApoUod 11 4,9, Athen p 164) His tomb 
was claimed by Argos and by Thebes, and like- 
wise by’ Chalcis in Euboea (Hes ap Clem 
Alex p 380 , Apollod i 8, 2 , Paus n 19, 7 , 
Verg Bel iv 57 ) In the myth of Linus, 
wluch in some i aspects resembles those of 
Hyaemthus, Adonis, and Glaucus, the death of 
the vegetation under the hot summer sun 
seems to be symbohsed Lmus as a god of 
vegetation became identified wnth the vegeta- 
tion itself, and especially the corn, and it is 
likely enough that in the earliest ntes there 
were saciifices such as belonged to many pnmi- 
tive harvest superstitions, but the song only 
remamed Among shepherds he was in the same 
mamier inv oked to give mcrease of lambs 
Lipara and Liparenses Insulae (Aeoliae J 
Lipans (Afirapis), a small nver of Cilicia, 
flowing past Soloe (Plm v 93) 

Liquentla (Livenza), a nver in Venetia in 
the N of Italy between Altinumand Concoidia, 
which flowed mto the Smus Tergestmus (Serv 
ad Aen ix 679) 

Lins (Garigliano), more anciently called 
Clams, or Glams, one of the pnncipal nvers 
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in central Italv, rises in the Apennines W of 
lake Fncinus, flow's first through the temtorr 
of the ^larsi in a SE -Iv direction, then turns 
SW near Son, and at last flows SE into the 
Sums Caietanns near 3Imtumae, forming the 
boundary between Latium and Campania Its 
stream, except where its course was winding 
and tranquil, was sluggish , whence the ‘ Lins 
qu-ieta aqua ’ and the ‘ tacitumus aninis' (Hor 
Od 1 . 31, 8 , cf Sil It ir 318) 

Lissub (Aitrudy Alcrcrtos, Aicrcevs) 1 (Ales- 
sio), a town in the S of Dal ma tia, at the month 
of the nver Dnlon, founded bv Dionysius of 
Syracuse, n c 38 t It was situated on a liill 
near the coast, and possessed a strongly fortified 
acropolis, called AcrollSSUS, which was con- 
sidered impregnable The town afterwards fell 
into the hands of the Hlvnans, and was eventu- 
ally cokmised hy the Romans (Diod. w 13 , 
Pol 11 12 , Strai) p 310 , Caes D (7 m 20 ) — 
2 A small nver m Tlirace, IV of the Hehms 
Lista {S Anatogba), a town of the Sahmes, 
S of Eeate, is said to have been the capital of 
the Ahongmes, from winch they were driven 
out hy the Sahmes (Dionys i 14) 

Lite. (Litani), a n^er of Syna which nses in 
Antilibanus, near Heliopolis (Saalhec), and 
flows mto the sea a httle X of Tyre It is some- 
times wrongly called Leontes (Ptol v 15 ) 
Litana Silva {Stlha di Luge), a large forest 
on the Apennines m Cisalpme Gaul, SE of 
Mutma, m which the Romans were defeated 
by the Gauls, n c 210 (Liv xxiu. 24, xxxiv 22; 

Litemnmor Lmtemum (Pafria), a town on 
the coast of Campania, at the mouth of the 
nver Clanius or Glams, which m the lower part 
of its course takes tl e nameofLxtenius (Patna 
or Clamo), and which flows through a marsh 
to the X of the town called Litema Pains 
The town was made a Roman colony B c 194, 
and was recolonised by Augustus. It was to 
this place that the elder Scipio Afneanus 
retired when the tnbunes attempted to bnng 
him to tnal, and here he is said to have died. 
His tomb was shown at Litemum , but some 
mamtamed that he was buned m the family 
sepulchre near the Porta Capena at Rome 
(Strab p 243 , Ln xxxu 29, vxxvi i 52 , Sen 
Ep 86 , Yal 3Iax v 3, 1 ) 

Iiltyerses (Airvepags), was said to have been 
the son of Ilidas avho dwelt at Celaenae m 
Phrvgia, and compelled all strangers who came 
past his fields to norkat his harvest, but if 
they failed to surpass bun in his work he cut 
o5 their heads and hid their bodies m the 
sheaves, over which a harvest-song was sung 
Heracles vanquished him m reaping and slew 
him, and his memory was preserved m a har- 
vestsong called Lit) erses (Schol adTheocr x 
41 , Athen pp 615, 619 Enstath ad Ham p 
1164, Pollux, IV 54, Smd. s v , c{ Lis us) 
The myth points to superstitions apparent in 
the folk lore of many countries, of which some 
remnants stiU exist Lityerses was, no doubt, 
ongmaUy a god of the com to whom human 
sacrifice was made, possiblv m some places the 
eacnfice of anyone who chanced to pass when 
tee last sheaf was cut This sacnfice, in a 
less savage generation, was replaced by a figure 
placed in the last sheaf, or by tee last sheaf 
itself made np more or less m the shape of a 
human figure, such as still is the bundle of 
com from tee last sheaf called ‘ the maiden ’ m 
parts of Scotland The old ‘Litverses’ song 
mmamed, and the myth of his contests and his 
death was mvented to account for this custom , 
font must be recollected that the victim sacri- 
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ffeedto the harvest god, whether a human Hem"’ 
or an animal or a dummy figure, would Tcpre° 
sent for the time bemg the com deitv himself 
Livia 1 Sister of H Livms Drasus, the 
celebrated tribune, B c 91, was mamedfimt to 
31 Porcius Cato, by whom she had Cato Uti 
censis, and subsequently to Q Servihus Caenio, 
bv whom she had a daughter, Serviha, the 
mother of 31 Hrutus, who kiOed Caesar — 2 
Livia Brasilia, the daughter of Lmus Drasus 
Clandianus [Dbusus, Xo 3], was married fir=t 
to Tib Claudius Xero and afterwords to 
Angnstns, wbo compelled her husband to 
duorce her, bc 38 She had already home 
her husband one son, the future emperor 
Tiberius, and at the time of her marriage with 
Augustus was six montlis pregnant with 
another, who subsequently received the name 
of Drasus She never had any children bv 
Augustus, but she retained his affection till his 
death It was generally believed tliat she caused 
C Caesar and L Caesar, the two grandsons of 



Augustus, to be poisoned, m order to secure the 
succession of her own children, though no 
evidence agamst her was alleged except tliat 
their death was convenient for her schemes 
(Tac Aim i 3,10, VelL Pat u 101,102, Dio 
Cass Iv 11) If she was unscnipulous m the 
pursuit of her objects, she deserves credit for 
councils cf clemency both to Augustus and 
Tibenns (Dio Cass In 47, Iviii. 2 , Yell Pat 
II 130) On the accession of her son Tibenus 
to the throne, she at first attempted to obtain 
an equal share in the government, but this the 
jealous temper of Tibenus would not brool 
He commanded her to retire altogether from 
public affairs, and soon displayed even hatred 
towards her Wben she iras on her death bed 
he refused to visit her She died in a.d 29, at 
the age of 82 or 86 Tibenus took no part m 
the funeral ntes, and forbade her consecration, 
which had been pronosed bv tne senate, but 
was not earned out till the reign of Claudius. 
(Toe Ann v 1,2, Dio Cass lx 5, Suet Tib. 
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iiO, 51 ) — 3 Or Livilla, thu f1nu-'lit<.r of Dni‘-ni> | 
senior and \ntonia, and the nife of Dnihns j 
junior, the eon of the emperor Tdieriua Slie | 
AVIS seduced b\ Sojanus, aaIio pcrvuadtd her to j 
twtson her liusband, a n Her puilt was not ! 
discovered till the fill of Sejaiins, cif,ht a tars ' 
aftenvards, 81 (Suet Claud l.Tac litii li 48, j 
81, IV 1, M 2)-^ Julm Livilln, d luphter of ( 
Genuanicus and Afrnjipiim [Itiu, No 7] I 
Livia Gens, plebeian, but one of the most 1 
illustrious bouses anion,' the Ivoinan nobility j 
The Lull obtained eight consulships two cen 
Forsliips. three triumphs, a dictatorship, and a 
mastership of the horse The most distin 
,’uishod families are tliosc of Diasi fi and 
Saitnvtoh 

Livlns, T, the Rom in historian, was born 
at Rat ivmin (Parfiirt), in the N ofltah.ne 59 
The greater jiart of his lift appiars to Ime 
been t,]ient in Rome, but he nturiiC!! to his 
native town before his death, which linpiv lied 
at the age of 70, in tin fourth vear of Til» nns, 

V D 17 (Mart 1 Cl, 8 , riiit Lac^ 17, Ruseb 
Chroit 1958, 2033, Sen Lp 100, 9 , Qnmt \ 

1, 89 ) His hterarj talents seeun d the pa 
tronago and friendship of Augustus, he liecnine 
a person of consideration at court, and bv hi« 
advice Claudius, aftcrvvanla ciniKror, was in 
duced in earlvhfo to attempt historical comiio ; 
sitioii (Liv IV 29, Tac Aim iv 84, Suet 
Claud 417) Evenluallv, his reputation rose 
*0 high and became so widcR ditTuscd, that a 
Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to Rome sob Iv 
for the purpose of beholding him, and having 
Ratified his cunositv in tins o le pirticnlar, 
immedinlclv returned home (Plin Lv n 8) 
Tlio great and only cataiit vvorh of Livv is a 
History of Romo, temied by himself Umalrf 
(xhii 13), CTtcndiiig from the foundation of the 
citj to the death of Drusns, n c 9, comprised m 
142 boohs Of those 83 have descended to us, 
but of the whole with the eaccption of two, we 
possess Hpifo;;i«, which must have been drawn 
up bv one who was well accjuainted with Ins 
subject Bv some they have been ascrilied to 
Livv himself, by otherb to FJonis, but there is 
nothing 111 the language or con teat to warrant 
either of these conclusions, and external evi 
deuce is altogether wanting From the cir 
cHinstance that a short intro luction or preface 
lb found at the beginiiiiig of boohs i , \xi and 
xrxi , and that each of theSw marks the commence 
ment of an import int epoch, the whole work 
has been divided into dicndcs, containing ten 
books each This arrangement vv as of a later 
date, and cannot be triced earlier than Vic 
torianus Livj himself speaks morelv of books 
^x 81, XXI 1) The first decade (books i -\ ) is 
•entire It embraces the i>onod from the foun 
datioii of the city to the vear n e 294,vvlien the 
subjugation of the Snmnitesmaj be said to have 
been completed The second decade (books 
xi-xx) IS altogether lost It embraced the 
pened from 294 to 219, compnsing an account, 
among other matters, of the invasion of Pvrrhus 
and of the first Pumc war The third decade 
(books xxi -vxx ) IS entire It embraces the 
peiiod from 219 to 201, coinprelicnding the 
whole of the second Pumc war The fourth 
■decade (books xxxi -xl ) is entire, and also one 
half of the fifth (books xli -xlv ) These 15 
books embrace tbe penod from 201 to 107, and 
develop the progress of the Roman arms m 
Cisalpine Gaul, iii Macedoma, Greece, and Asia, 
ending with the tnnmpli of Aemiliiis Paulas 
■Of tJie remaming books notlung remains except 
inconsiderable fragments, the most notable 


l>ting a fiv- tlmjiUrs of the 91sl liook, concern 
ingtlie fortuiK s of bertorni" The composition 
of hiicli a vi^t work nec< ss,inlj occupied manj 
jtiirs, and vve find indications winch throw 
some light upon the < poths win n different sec 
tioiifivvero conii>osed Tims in liool i (c 19) 
it IS stilted tint till temple of Inntis hid btiii 
ilnstd twice only since the reign of Nnnia, for 
the first time in the consulship of T Manhns 
(ii r 23''>), a few voars afti r the tenmnatiiin of 
tin first Punic war, for tin f< cond turn by 
Augiis'us C lesar, afl r the batth o' \itmin, m 
29 But we know th it it vvai- shut again bj 
Augustus afft r tlic coiKpicst of the Cant v 
bnans, m 23, and htno* it n evident that tin 
first book mnst hnvf In i n w rit*' n Itelw ton the 
jenrs 29 and 2" ^foreovtr, since the last book 
containi d an nccount of the death o' Druaus, it 
IS evident that the task must have betn spread 
over 17 xcirs, and probahlv occupied a mnch 
longer time — ^'Plit slvle of Liw maj Ihi pro 
nouiici d almost faultless The narrative flows 
on 111 a calm but stnnig current , the diction 
displvvs nchiicBS without heaviness, and sim 
plicitv without tanienobs Tlitrc is, iiiortovcr, 
a distiiictiRs, of outline and a wannth of 
coloiiniig in all Ins dcliiif vtioiis, whether of 
living men in action, or of things inimini ilc, 
which never fail to cill up the whole scene 
I la fore our ev( s (I'or the verdict of niitif|uity 
1 F« bin iSmix M 21 , Tac Affr 10, Qiiint x 
1, 101 ) — In judging of the merits of Livj ns a 
I Instonnn, we are Iwiind to asiertaiii, if possible, 
the end winch be projiostd to liimstlf Xo one 
j who reads Livv witli atti ntion can sup|>oselhal 
I he ever conceived tlu" proji'ct of drawing uji a 
critical liistorv of Rome His aim was to offer 
I to his (oniitniiicn a clear and pleasing narra 
< live, wliicli while it gratified their vnTiilv,8hoi Id 
present what he hoiiestlj bclicveil Inmself tolm 
I a tnie ncconnt, or, at least, not iinprobabli To 
ifiict this piiqKise ho stndnd with care Die 
I writings of some of his more celebrated ptx'di 
Cessors on Roman Instorv AVhere hiRnnthontir s 
I were in aceonlanco with each oilier, lie gciicnillv 
j rested Fatiofied with this agrceiiient , vvlicre 
j tliiir tCFtimonv was irrcconcileahle, ho vvascon 
'tent to jKiiiit out their want of hannoiiv, and 
' occasionally to offer an opinion on their com 
j parativ c credibilitj But in no case did he cv or 
1 dream of ascending to the fount iin head Ho 
I never attempted to tost the acenraej of Ins 
I nulhorilies hj examining inoiinmints of remote 
antiqiiitv, of which not a fi w were accessible to 
cverv inhabit uit of the inetroiKilis Thus, it is 
porfcctlj clear that he bad never read the 
Jii-ges Rcgiae, nor tbe Comment iries of Senilis 
Tullius, nor even the Licinian Rogations , and 
that ho had never consulted the vast collection 
of decrees of the Fciiate, ordinances of the 
plcbs, treaties and other state papirs, winch 
were presoned in the citv Xnv, more, lie did 
not alvvav s consult even all the authors to whom 
he might have resorted with advantage, sncli as 
Fnbius Pictor and Piso iVnd even those 
writers whose authontv lie followed lie did not 
use in the most judicious muiiiier His chief 
authorities, where he hid not Poljbiiis us Ins 
guide, vvere Valerius .Vntias (whom lie does 
not at first mistnist, fsc p 73), Licmius Macor, 
Claudius Qncdrigarius, Coolius Vntijiater (espo- 
cinllj for the Hannibabaii war), and Aebus 
Tiibcro , and in Fome cases his acceptance of 
conflicting accounts has led to inconsistencu s 
Other mistakes also have been noticed, ansing 
from Ins nov er linv ing acquired ov cn the ele 
meiits of tilt niilitarj art, of jurisprudence, or 
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■of political ccononn, nnd from miperfccl Iinon I C't , Time ) 5, Slrab pp '122, -125 ) At a inter 
lodpo of Rc oprnpln 13ut wliilc «p ftill\ nc j tmie liicre vna no conno'?ion between tlio 
inowiedpe tliL«e defocta m Li\j, we cnitiiol Kistcm and "W eslorn Locnans , and in the 
admit that liiH gem mi pood fnitb ImR c\< r been roloiKinneainn war wo find the former siding 
impugned witli' an\ abow of justice 'We are witli tin ‘>partiuiK, and tlie latter with the 
aaaunKl {Tac. -fniu i\ lU) that he was f iir and AtheiunuK — 1 Eastern loons, extended from 
liberal upon maltcrh of contemporan bi<-torj , TliesiaU and tlie piss of Tliomiopjlae along 
•wo know that lie praised Cassius and Ilriiliis, tbr coast to tlic frontiers of Boeotia, and was 
that his character of Ci( crow as a high enlogium Imnndtd on the W bj the mountain range of 
and that he spoke sovamilvof the iinsut cess iCminis, rtouiii, and Mcssapiuin, which sepo- 
ful leader m the gn'nlCnil war, that ho wasjrutial tin ir connlrv from Lons and Phocis 
sportnel) st\Kd a I’omiKmii hv \iigiisliis It jTln inhahitints were called indifrercnlly Locri 
IS tnu that in reeountmg the domtRlii. strife j Epicncmldii (’Enani^fSioi), from the fact of 
which ngitaUsl the republic for m irL two Cl n j tbcir dwelling bj Mt Ciicmis, and Locn 
lunts, bo n'prcsents Ibe plclx lans and tlmr j Opuntii from tbcir cliitf town, Onus Tho 
leaders in the most niifniourable light But i lath r iianiu was most commonly used in Ins 
lilts arose, not fn>m nnv wish to jnnirt the torical tunes, the fonnor is hometmios wnttui 
inilh, but from ifiinraiueof 11100 X 111.1 n lation Il\i>ocneiindii ('iwonjoj^ifSioi) It has often, but 
of till coiiti ndiiig parties It is n nnih st that ‘ erroneounla, hooii eupposed that the name 
lip noser can wpirati in bis own mind Ibi 1 Lpicniinidn denoUd tbnso who dwell m the N 
fpintisl phliciivns of the infant coinmnnweatlb 1 of Locris,am1 the name Opuntn those wbodwolt 
from the base and xctul ribbh winib tbrnnged j in the S Loens was a ft rlilo and cultisatcd 
tho forum in tlu da\a of Mariur and Cinro jstnpof land In -trill the Locnans buc-me per 
while 111 like manner he confoiiiidH tlio-o Ixild 1 force allies of Atlu ns, hut followed the lead of 
and honest trihunes who win th< rhain]noiis 1 'Ihihi s in the PiloiionnLsnin war, and again in 
of hbertj wOi vwth non as ‘'ivlnrnimis or ’ tlu The ban wars with Sparta in 395 and 870 
Snip ei ns, Clohiip or \ otimus The modi rn 1 Ajax, ron of Oileiis, was tho national hero of tho 
tembmev to trial Liw in Homan Inston whieh ' 
lias paeved b \o id the leg< ndan jw nol as au j 
BiithoTitj who 1 111 lie hghth *< I mide win 11 he 
doicnot aprn' w itli an nden'id thion innnol ’ 

I'll too p'roinh combmmd A eonspicuon 
iii'itanei o^ inU— and there an othi rn — m thi 
Ins'i rijeclioii of his account of HnnnihalB 
dc'c nt I ltd Iialv.whioh iimri i-cuntific iiuirti 
Ration hai ihnwn to Ik in all proluhihti corn it 
fsfiop 'sfi h’ — 'Jinn ri maim otu topie'to which 
wr must ad < ri Wc are told bj Qnintihaii 
(1 C, t! 'Ifp, Mil 3 1; 'll that Aritnus Pollio bad coin ct I-ocrl Orimlll 

re narhedaci rtam i'nfin 11 i/iiitilmy Sibokirs ' warX’’'” 

hail given thiniKi Ills a xvt ih vl of trouble to 

di •'over will' tins tinn n v\ indiiiite, aid Opnntiin Locnans fAjix, 2 ] — 2 ’Westorn 
vnnous Iniwitbi > s have Im n proixmud el, but Loens, or the connlrj of the Locn OzSlae 
if tin re IS nnv tnitli in the ston,!! is evident ('Ol<J\ail, v\an bonndid on the N bj Dons, on 
tlpt Pfillio nim * ban intend< d to n nstireii eiino , tin b\ Aeloba, on the E bj Pliocis, and on 
prtivincn I jK-inb miles of I xpn'>-i'i(iii, wliiib we", 1 the S In the Connthian gulf Tlie origin of 
at all eviiiti an in no ]Ki„iiian to del cl I the name of Ozolae ig uiicortnin Tlie ancients 
Editioimof tin fe xt of Ln v an bv >Indv ig, 19C(,, I di rived it from ufni Mo Rincl!,’ on account of 
3B7C II 3 Mnihr, IHRl with rommentarii , 1 Hu, undressed si ins worn bv the inlmbilants, or 
3iv Ural 1 nlwri li, 1731 e is lenboni, 3878 j on ne count of Hio great quantitj of asphodel 
LIvlus AndronicuB fA' nimMe i s ] J Hint grew in tbeir countrv, or from the stench 

LlX, Lixn, LlXUS (A/{ Afja, Affoj 1/ .nrinng from miiieinl ejnings, beiieatli wliicli 
-Irnie/i), a e,tv nii Hi-' eoist of Mnure tuna 1 Hu eentaiir \( ssiis is slid to have been buried 
Tmgilniia, in Africa, at Hu mniiHi of a river of 1 (Pans x 38, 1 , ^liab p 127^, or from Kloi, 
till Mnie name , it was a place of lome com vine brnnebeh 'Iliei countrv is mountainous, 
mcreia! imiiorttnci iiiul for tlie nieist part unjiroduclivc Mt Cornx 

Locri, lOiiulnn s culled Locrenscs lij Hu' from Actoba, and Ml Purnassus from Phocis, 
Homans, Hic inhabilaiifs of Loens ( 7 ; Aosgfx), oce upv Hie gre'ater ]iart of it Tho Locn 
were an anciint ix'onle in Gneee', said to be Orohie rcscmliled their ncighhonrs, the Acto 
descended from tlu Ixlegea, with winch some bans, heith m their predatorv habits and m 
Hellenic trllxs were mt' nnmglcd at n vnrv Hu ir mode of warfare Tlu v we ro elmdod into 
csrlj iinnoj 'I he V We n , however, iiiHoinerii it, venil tnhis, and are described bj Thucjdides 
Imic regenliil at IMleus, and acrording to ns a rude' and barb irons people, oven in Hie Pc 
tniditioii evin Doiicab'm, Hie foniiibr of Hu . loponne run war Fiom 11 c "ilT Hiov belonged 
Hellenie rare'. Was r lid to have liv cel in Jjocris, to Hie Aololnm Ijoagnc (Time i 5, 111 91, Pol 
in tho town of Opus or ('vnos In historical xviii *0) Their chu f town was Avil’inssv 
times Hit Ijotrmns were divided into two ebs Locn Epizcphyrll (Aeispol ‘E~rti,cipupioi 
tnu t trihts, ,lig, nng from one uiiolherin ciis ^laita dt Tliiixriiiii), one of the most ancient 

toms, habits, and civilnation Of Hu'se Hie Ore tk t iLu s 111 Lower Itiilj , was situated 111 Hio 
las'irn Ivoiriaim rallid Epienemidii and SL of Biuttmni, N of the piomoiitorj of 
■Opuntn, who elwe It on tlio E censl of Cire'cco, /I'lihvriuin, fioin winch it was said to have 
opjioiit Hu iMlniil of Lnlioe a, wi ro the inorei de rm d its Riiniamij Epizoplij 111, though others 
ancu nl aiul iiiurf eiviliBid, whili IhcWostini riippoie' this name given to tho place simplj 
liwnaiis, ealle d 0/olne, wlioelwelt on Hie Cor he'iiiust' it lay to the W of Greece It vvao 
inlliiungnlf, 1 rolem> of tho forme r, and fouiule d b) the Ixicrians from Grooco, 11 c 038 

bath 111 ! Ill Homer ini'iilions onh Strabo expressl) save fbat it was founile,tl ny tnc 
3e L Wriaiis f/f n 527-535, Pind 0/ iv 0/ohui, and not bv Hio Opuntn, as most writers 
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1 elated but liis statement is not bo probable 
as the common one (Pmd 01 x 18, si 19 , 
Strab p 259 , Paus in 19, 12 , Pol xii 5-12 , 
Verg -4cn iii 399) The inliabitants regarded 
themsehes as descendants of Ajas Oilous , and 
as he resided at tlio town of Nary\ among the 
Opuntii, the poets gaio the name oiNaryciaio 
Locus (0\ Met x\ 705), and called the 
founders of tlia town the Nanjcn Loon (Verg 
Aen 111 099) For the same reason the pitch 
of Bruttium is frequently called A’ari/ci« (Verg 
Georg ii 438) Locri was celebrated for the 
excellence of its laws, which weie drawn up bj 
ZaleucuB soon aftoi tlio foundation of the city j 
[Zajfuci's] Tlic town en 30 ^ed great pro ; 
spent j down to the time of the younger Diony- 
sius, who resided here for some years after Ins 
expulsion from Syracuse, and committed the 
greatest atrocities against tlie inhabitants It 
suffered much in the n ars against Pyrihus and 
in the second Punic war The Romans allowed 



Coin oI Locri Eplcopli>rll 

Olir head of Zeus rti , aokpon Homo. (pnMA) orownod 
hj Fidca (nilTlS) Probably struck In 27-( B o alter dc 
Xoat of PyrrhuB when tlio Bomana conceded Indopcn 
denco to the Ixxsrl 

it to retain its freedom and its own constitu 
tion, which was dcmooratical (see com) , but it 
giaduolly sank m importance, and is raiely 
mentioned in later times Near the town was 
an ancient and w ealthy temple of Proserpina 
locusta, or, more correctly, Lucustn, a 
■woman celebrated foi her slcdl in concocting 
poisons She was employed by Agrippina in 
poisoning Claudius, and by Nero for despatch 
mg Bntannicus She was rewarded by Nero 
with ample estates, but under the emperor 
Galba she was executed with other malefactors 
of Nero’s reign (Juv i 71 , Tac Anyi xn CO, 
xui 16 , Suet Ner 33 , Dio Cass lx 34 ) 

Lollla Paulina, gianddaugliterof M Lolhus, 
mentioned below, and heiress of lus immense 
wealth She was married to C Memmius 
Regulus , but the emperoi Caligula sent for 
her, divorced her from her husband, and mar 
ned her, but soon dii orced hei again After 
Claudius had put to death his wife Messalma, 
Lolhawas one of the candidates for the vacancy, 
but she w ns put to death by Agrippina (Tac 
An7i xii 1 , Suet Oal 26, Claud 2G ) 
Lollianus (AoX^iorJs), Greek sophist m the 
time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, was a 
natne of Ephesus, and taught at Athens 

Lollius 1 M Lollius Palioanus, tribune 
of the plebs, b c 71, and an active opponent of 
the aristocracy (Cic Verr i 47, ii 41) — 2 M 
Lollius, consul 21, and govemoi of Gaul in 10 
He was defeated by some German tribes who 
had crossed the Rhine Lollius was subse 
quently appomted by Augustus as tutor to his 
grandson, C Caesar, whom he accompanied to 
the East, B c 2 Here he meurred the dis 
pleasure of C Caesar, and is said in consequence 
to have put an end to hiB life by poison ^Tac 
Ann 1 10, Veil Pat ii 97, 102) Horace 
^dressed an Ode (ii 9) to Lolhus, and two 
Epistles (i 2 , 1 18) to the eldest son of Lollius 
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Londinlum, also called Oppidum Londmi 
ense, Lundinrum, or Londmum (London), the 
capital of the Cantu m Bntain, was situated on 
the S bank of the Thames in the modem 
SotdhwarL, though it afterwards spread o\er 
the other side of the riier It is not men 
tioned by Caesar, probably because lus lino of 
march led him in a dilTeront direction, and 
its name firet occurs in the reign of Neio, 
when it IS spoken of ns a flourishing and popu 
lous tow 11 , frequented by Roman traders, and 
the chief ompoiium for comincrco in Britain, 
although neither a Roman colony noi a munici 
pmm (Tac A7in xi\ 33) On the rei olt of the 
' Britons under Boiidicca or Boadicea, a n 02, the 
Roman gov emor Suetonius Paulmus abandoned 
Londinium to the enemy, who massacred the 
inhabitants and plundered the towui From the 
effects of this devastation it gradually re 
covered and the number of roads mentioned 
in the Itinerary ns conv erging upon it maik it 
ns an important place in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, indeed ns the second town of Bntain in 
consideration It w as surrounded with n w all 
and ditch by Constnntmo the Great or Theo 
dosms, the Roman governor of Britain , and 
about tins time it was distinguished by the 
surname of Augusta (Amm Mnrc xxvii 8, 
xxvnii 3) Londinium had now extended so 
I much on the N bank of the Thames, that it 
was called at this yieriod a town of the Trino 
bantos, from which we may infer that the new 
quarter was both larger and more populous 
than the oldjart on the S side of thenver 
'The wall built by Constantine or Theodosius 
was on the N side of the river, and is con 
jcctured to hav e commenced at a fort near flie 
present site of the Tow er, and to hnv e been 
continued along the Minoiics, to Cripplegate, 
New gate, and Ludgato London w ns the central 
point from vvhich all the Roman toads m 
Bntnm diverged It possessed a Mtlhanum 
Autcian [JDict of Ant sv ], from which the 
miles on the roads were numbered A fragment 
of this Milliarium is the celebrated ' London 
Stone ’ 

Longanas (St L^tcta), a iiver in the NE of 
Sicily between Mylae and Tyndaris, on the 
banks of which Hiero gained a victory over 
the Mamertines (Pol i 9 , Diod x'xii 18) 

Longln'us, a distmgmshed Greek philosopher 
and grammarian of the third century of our 
era He was called Cassius Longinus oi 
Dionysius Cassius Longinus The place of 
Ins birth is uncertain , he was brought up with 
care by his uncle Fronto, who taught rhetoric 
at Athens, whence it has been conjectured that 
he was a native of that city He afterwards 
V isited many countries, and become acquainted 
with all the illustrious plulosophers of his age, 
such as Ammonius Saccas, Origen the dinciple 
of Ammonius (not to be confounded with the 
Christian writer), Plotinus, and Amelius He 
was a pupil of the two former, and was au 
adherent of the Platonic philosophy On his 
return to Athens he opened a school, which 
was attended by numeious pupds, among whom 
the most celebrated w as Porphyry He seems 
to have taught philosophy and criticism, ns 
well as rhetoric and grammar, and the extent 
of lus mformation was so great that he was 
called ‘ a living hbrnry ’ and ‘ a walking mu 
seum’ After spendmg a consideiable port of 
lus hfe at Athens he went to the East, where he 
became acquamted with Zenobia, of Palmyra, 
who made him her teacher of Greek literature, 
and eventually her prmcipol adviser It was 
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mainlv tliroogli his ad\ ico Uiat she threw off 
tier allegiance to the Eomaii empire On her 
capture bvAurelmn m 273, Longinus was put to 
death bv the emperor Longinus was probably 
the greatest philosopher of his age, but it is 
doubtful whether anj of his works, except a fen 
fragments, snimve The treatise On thebubhmc 
(Cffpl uifoui), n great part of which is still 
extant, is asenbed to him , but most critics now 
belieae it to be the work of an earlier wntoit 
(according to some, Dionj sms of Halicarnassus) 
Ba nhaterer author, it is written in an excellent 
stvle, and is among the best pieces of literary 
criticism m Greek Ed b\ 0 Jahn, 18G7 

Longinns, Cassius [Cassnis j 

Longobardi (IAngob uidi } 

Iiongula 1 (Longulanus Buon Biposo),fi 
town of tlie Volsci in Latiuni, not far from 
Conoh, and belonging to the temtorj of 
Antium, but dcstro\ed by the Romans at an 
early period (Ln ii 33) — 2 A. town in Sam 
mum (Liy ix 39) 

Longus [i\6yyoi), a Greek sophist, corher 
than the fourth or fifth centun of our era, is 
the author of rioifituKa -a ha~i Ad(pnv koI 
X^dijr, or Pasloralta dc Dajihntde ct Chloc 
Ed bj Passow, Lips 1811 

Iiopadusa (Ao-oSorira Lampedusa), an 
island in the Mediterranean, between Mehta 
(J/Viffa) and Bizacium in Africa (Strab p 834) 

Lorlum or tom, a small place m Etruna 
with an imperial iilla, twcho miles N\V of 
Romo on the Via Aurcin, where Antoninus 
Pius was brought up, and where hodied(Fif 
AvtP^ 12 ) 

torjTua ("a Adpvpa Aplofhekt, Ru ), a city 
on the S coast of Cana, close to the promonlorj 
of Cjiiossema {0 Alouvo), opiiosite to laljsus 
in Rhodes, the space between the two being 
about the shortest distance between Rhodes 
and Uio coast of Cana (Time am 13, Strab p 
C52 . Lia sla 10) 

lotis, a nrnipli, who, to escai>c the embraces 
of Pnapus, was motaniorphoscd info a tree 
called after her Lotus (Oa Met ix 317) 

L6t6phSgi (Ateroi^dyoi, i c loiits-cafers) 

_ Homer, in Uic Odassca, represents Odysseus ns 
“ coming in Ins wandenngs to a coast inhabited 
by a people wlio fed niion a fruit called 
lo'us, the effect of avhich was that caeryone 
who ate it lo=t all avish to return to his na- 
tive country, hut desired to remain there aaith 
theLotopliagi, and to cat the lotus [Od ix 94) 
Afteniards, in historical times, the Greeks 
found that the people on the N coast of Afnca, 
between the Sjrtcs, and especially about the 
Lesser Syrlis, used to a great extent, ns an 
article of food, the fruit of a plant which they 
identified with the lotus of Homer, and they 
called these people Lotophagi (Hdt la 177, 
Xcii Anal in 2, 25, Phn a 4) To this day, 
the inlinbitanls of the same part of the coast of 
Tunis and Tripoli eat the fruit of the plant 
which IS supposed to be the lotus of the 
^ ancients, and dnnk a aviiio made from its juice, 
as the ancient Lotophagi are also said to linare 
done This plant, the Zizyphus Lotus of the 
botanists {ox jujube tree), is a prickly braneb 
ing shrub, with fruit of the size of a wild plnra, 
ol n saffron colour and a sweetish taste Tho 
ancient geographers also place the Lotophagi in 
t™ large island of Menmx or Lotophngitis 
[Jerhah), adjacent to this coast They carried 
on a commercial intercourse with Egypt and 
avitii Uic interior of Africa, by tlio very somo 
caraiaii routes whieh are used to the present 
day This lotus shrub must be carefully dis 
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tmguished from the saored Egyptian lotus 
flower, n water lily of the Nile, which appears 
both as a symbol of Egyptian deities and in 
works of art 

Loxias (Aoffnr), a surname of Apollo, prob 
ably deni cd from his ambiguous oracles (Acf^a), 
though some have referred it to \4yeiv 

Loxo (Aoftv), daughter of Boreas, one of the 
Hyperborean maidens who brought the worship 
of Artemis to Delos,' whence the name is also 
used as a suniame of Artemis herself 
Lna, also called Lua Hater or Lna Satumi, 
one of the early Italian divinities, and a goddess 
of the earth , she is, like Ops, connected with 
Sntnm, as his wife or feminine counterpart 
The arms token from a defeated enemy were de 
drcatod to her, and burnt as a sacrifice, with a 
view of averting calamity, with which nte may 
be compared the dciotio of the hostile armies 
to Tellus (Liv viii 1, xlv 33 , Gell xiii 281 
Luca (Lucensis Lucca), a Lignrian city in 
Upper Italy, at the foot of the Apennines and 
on tho river Ausus, NE of Pisae It was 
included m Etruna by Augustus , but in the 
time of Julius Caesar it was the most southerly 
city m Liguna, and belonged to Cisalpine- Gaul 
It was made a Roman colonv n c 177 It was 
tho place where Caesar, Pompey and Crassus 
met n c 60 (Liv xxi 69 , Veil Pat i 16 , Cic 
adr Fani xiii 13 , Suet Jul 24 ) There are 
remains of a large amphitheatre , but its real 
importance dates from the middle ages 

Lucanla (Lncanus), a distnet in Lower Italy 
was bounded on the N by Campania and Sam 
mum, on the E by Apulia and the gulf of Ta 
rentmii, on the S by Bnittmm, and on the 
IV by the Tyrrhene sea It w as separated from 
Compamaby tho mer Silams, and from Brut * 
tmm by the n\er Laus, and it extended along 
tlie gulf of Tarentum from Thnni to Aletapon 
turn The country is mountainous, as the 
Apennines run through tho greater part of it , 
but towards tho gulf of Tarentum there is an 
extensive and fertile plain Lncania was cele 
brated for its excellent pastures (Hor Ep i 
28) , and its oxen were tho finest and largest m 
Italy Tho swine also were good , and a pecn 
bar kind of sausage was khbivn at Rome under 
the name of Lucanica The coast of Lncania 
was inhabited chiefly by Greeks whose cities 
wore numerous and llourishmg The most im 
portant were METAPOUTuar, BtEBA'CLEi, Thuiot, 
Bdxeutom, Elea or Velia, Posidoma or 
Paebtum Tho ongmal inhabitants were called 
by tho Greeks Oenotnans [see p 453] Tlie 
Imcanions proper were Sainnites, a brave and 
warlike race, who left their mother-country and 
settled both in Lucania and Bruttium in tho 
fifth century ii c Tlioy not only expelled or 
subdued tho Oonotrians, but they gradually 
acquired possession of most of the Greek cities 
on the coast (Strab pp 262-255 , Diod xiv 
91, 101, 102 ) Tlioy arc first mentioned in b c 
890 as the allies of the elder Dionysius in his 
war against Thnm They were on the side of 
Rome during most part of the Samnite wars, 
but, having been disappointed m not obtaining 
tho possession of Greek cities m Lncania 
promised thenl by Rome, they joined Pyrrhus, 
and were subdued by the Romans after 
Pyrrhus had left Italy Before the second Punic 
war their forces consisted of 80,000 foot and 
8000 horse but in the course of this war, m 
which they took tho side of Hannibal, their 
country was repeatedly laid waste, and never 
recov ered its former prosperity 
Lficanns, H Annaeus, usually called Lucan, 
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a Koman poet, Tvas bom at Cordoba in Spam, 
A D 39 His father was L Annaeus Mella, n 
brother of M Seneca, the philosopher Xiucan 
was carried to Home at an early age, where bis 
education was superintended by the most 
emment preceptors of the day His talents 
developed themselves at a verj' early age, and 
excited such general admiration as to awoken 
the jealousy of Nero, who, unable to brook 
competition, forbade him to recite in pubhc 
Stung to the quick by this prohibition, Lucan 
embarked in tlie famous conspiracy of Piso, 
was betrayed, and, by a promise of pardon, was 
induced to turn informer He began by de 
nouncing his own mother Acilia (or Atilia), and 
then revealed the rest of his accomphces with 
out reserve But he recerved a traitor’s 
reward After the more important victims had 
been despatched, the emperor issued the man- 
date for the death of Lucan, who,findmg escape 
hopeless, caused his veins to be opened "When, 
from the rapid efiusion of blood, he felt his 
extremities becommg chill, he began to repeat 
aloud some v erses which he had once composed, 
descriptive of a wounded soldier perishing by a 
like death, and, with these hues upon Ins bps, 
expired, aji 65, in the twenty sixth year of his 
age (Life of Lucan by Suetonius, and [prob- 
ably] by Vacca, cf Quintil X 1,90, Mart xiv 
194 , Serv ad Aen i 382 ) — Lucan wrote 
various poems, the titles of which are preserved, 
but the only extant production is a heroic poem, 
in ten books, entitledPfiarsaha, m whicb tbe pro- 
gress of the strugglebetween Caesar and Pompey 
IS fully detailed, the events, commencing with 
the passage of the Rubicon, being arranged m 
regular chronological order The tenth book is 
imperfect, and the narrative breaks off abruptly 
m the middle of the Alexandrian war, but we 
know not whether the conclusion has been lost, 
or whether the author ever completed his task 
Thenhole of what we now possess was certainly 
not composed at the same time In the earlier 
portions, written when he was still in favour 
w ith the emperor, we find liberal sentiments 
and the preference of Pompey to Caesar ex- 
pressed m more moderate terms, accompanied 
bj praise of Nero, but, ns we proceed, the 
blessings of freedom ore loudly proclaimed, 
and the invectii es against tyranny and agomst 
Caesar are couched m bitter language, probably 
aimed at the emperor The work conlams 
great beauties and great defects It is charac 
tensed by copious diction, hvely imagmation, 
and a bold and inascuhne tone of thought, with 
scattered lines or passages which nse to real 
magnificence , but it is at the same time dis 
figured by cxlraa agance, farfetched conceits, 
and unnatural similes The best editions are 
by 'Weber, Lips 1821-1831, and by Haskms, 
London, 1889 

Lucanus, Ocellus [Ocellus] 

Lucceius 1 L , fnend and neighbour of 
Cicero His name frequently occurs at the 
commencement of Cicero's correspondence with 
Atticus, with whom Lucceius had quarrelled 
{ad AH 1 3,5,10,11 11,14) Cicero attempted 
to reconcile his tw o fnends In b c 03 Lucceius 
accused Catiline , and in CO ho became a candi 
date for the consulship, along ' with Julius 
Caesar, who agreed to support him ,.but he lost 
Ills election in consequence of the anstocracj 
bringing in Bibulus ns a counterpoise to 
Caesar s influence Lucceius seems now to 
have withdrawal from public life and to have 
do\ oted himself to literature He was chieflj 
engaged in the composition of a history of 
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Rome, from the Social war In 65 he had 
nearly finished the history of tbe Social, and 
of the first Civil, war, when Cicero wrote to his 
fnend, pressing him to devote a separate work 
to the period from Catiline’s conspiracy to 
Cicero’s recall from banishment [ad Fam v 
12) Lucceius promised compliance with his 
request, but he appears never to ha\ e written 
the work {ad Att iv 6) On the breaking out 
of the Civil war in 49, he espoused the side of 
Pompey He was subsequently pardoned by 
Caesar and returned to Rome, where he con- 
tinued to live on fnendly terms with Cicero {ad 
Favt V 13) — 2 C , snmamed Hirrus, of the 
Pupinian tnbe, tnbune of the plebs 53, pro- 
posed that Pompey should be created dictator 
In 62 he was a candidate with Cicero for the 
augurship, and in the following year a candi 
date with M Caehus for tlie aedileship, but he 
failed in both On the breaking out of tbe 
Civil war in 49, he joined Pompey He was 
sent by Pompey ns ambassador to Orodes, king 
of Parthia, but he was tlirown into prison by 
the Parthian lung He was pardoned by 
Caesar after the battle of Pharsaha, and 
returned to Rome (Cic ad Att viii 6, 11 , 
Caes B C \ 15, m 82 , Dio Cass xhi 2 ) 

Lucenses Callaici, one of the two chief tribes 
of the Callnici or Gallaeci on the N coast of 
Hispamn Tarrnconensis, derived their name 
from their town Luens Angusti 

Lucentum (Ahcante), a town of the Contes- 
tani, on the coast of Hispama Tarraconensis 
(Phn ui 19) 

Luceria (Lucerinus Lucera), sometimes 
called Nucerla, a town m Apulia on the borders 
of Samnium, SlIV of Arpi, was situated on a 
steep hill, and possessed an ancient temple of 
Minerva (Strab pp 264, 284 , Plfii lu 16) In 
the war between Rome and Samnium, it was 
first taken by the Samnites (b c 321), and next 
by the Romans (319) , but hqvmg revolted to 
the Samnites in 314, all the inhabitants were 
massacred by the Romans, and their place 
supplied by 2500 Roman colonists (Liv ix 26 , 
Veil Pat 1 14 , Diod xix 72) Having thus 
become a Roman colony, it continued faitliful 
to Rome in the second Punic war (Pol in 88, 
100 , Liv xxii 9, xxvii 10) In the tune of 
I Augustus it had dechned in prosperity , but was 
still of sufficient importance m the third cen 
tury to be the residence of the praetor of Apulia 

Lucianus (Aovaioi'dr), usually called Lucian, 
a Greek writer, bom at Samosata, the capital 
of Commagene, m Syria The dates of his birth 
and death are uncertam , but it has been con- 
jectured, with much probability, that he was 
born about A n 120, and he probably lived till 
towards the end of that century 'We know 
that some of his more celebrated works were 
written in tbe reign of M Aurelius Lucian’s 
parents were poor, and he was at first ap- 
prenticed to his maternal uncle, who was a 
statuary He afterwards became an advocate, 
and practised at Antioch Being unsuccessful 
in this calling, he employed himself in wnting 
speeches for others, mstead of dehv ering them 
himself But he did not remain long at An- 
tioch , and at an early penod of his life he set 
out upon his travels, and visited the greater 
part of Greece, Italy, and Gaul In these 
journeys ho acquired a good deal of money ns 
well as fame by lectures on rhetoric delivered 
in various towns On his return to Ins native 
countrv, probably about his fortieth year, he 
abandoned the rhetorical profession, the arti 
flees of which, he tells us, were foreign to his 
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temper He etill, liowo\er, occnhionnllj tra 
\ eUed , for it appcaiN tliat ]io ivas in Acliaia 
and Ionia about the close of tho Parthian war, 
lOO-lliS , on whicli oecnsion, too, he seems to 
liaie Msitcd Oljmpia and beheld the self 
immolation of Percgrinus About tho jear 170, 
or a little proMOUslj, lie iisited tho false oracle 
of the impostor Alevauder, iii Paphlagoiiin 
Late 111 life ho obtained the ofTice of procurator 
of part of EfOTit, which oflice was probably 
bestowed on him by the emperor Commoduh 
Tho nature of Lucian's wTitmgs inoa itablj pro 
cured him many enemies, bi whom he has 
been printed in -verj black colours According 
to Smdat. he ivas sunnimed ilu Blaspheme}, 
and w as torn to pieces by dogs, ns a punish 
mcnl for his impiety , but on this account no 
reliance can bo placed — At, many ns eighty 
two works hare come down to ns under the 
name of Lucian, but horenil of these arc 
sputions The most important of them are Ins 
Dialogues Thor are of \cry rarious degrees 
of merit, and are treated in the greatest pos 
siblo Mvnot\ of style, from serioiisiicRs down to 
the broadest humour and biifToonerr Their 
subjects and tendency, too, r ary considerably, 
for while some arc cmplored in attacking the 
iieathen philosophy and religion, others are 
niero pictures of manners without any polemic 
drift Our limits only allow us to mention a 
few of the more important of these Dialogues — 
The Dialogues of the Gods, twenty six in 
number, consist of short dramatic iiarraltros of 
some of tho most popular incidents in the 
heathen mrthologr The reader, however, is 
gciieralh left to draw his own lionclusions from 
the story, the author only taking care to put it 
III tho most absurd point of now — In the 
Jiipilcr Conuictcd n bolder stylo of attack is 
odojitcd , and tho cynic proyos to Jupiter’s faco 
that, cyory thing being under tho dominion of 
fate, he has no pow or yvhatcy er As this dia 
loguo shoyys Jupiter s yyant of power, so the 
Jupiter the Tragedian stnl cs atbis yety exist 
once, and that of the other deities — The T%ta 
rum Aucho, or Sale of the Philosophers, is an 
attack upon the ancient philosophers In this 
humorous piece the heads of tho different 
sects arc put up to sale, Heniies being the 
auctioneer — Tlio Fisherman is a sort of apology 
for tho preceding piece, and may bo reckoned 
among Lucian’s best dialogues Tlio philo 
Rophors are ropresonted ns hay ing obtained a 
day’s life for the purpose of taking yengeaiico 
upon Lucian, who confesses that ho has bor 
rowed tho chief beauties of his yyritings from 
them — The Banquet, or the Lapiihae, is one 
of Lucian's most humorous attacks on the 
philosophers Tho scene is a wedding feast, at 
winch a rcprcsontatiyc of each of tho principal 
philosophic sects is presont A discussion on 
sues, winch sets all the pliilosophors by tho ears, 
and ends in a pitched battle — The Ntgrinits is 
also an attack on philosophic jinde, but its 
mam scope is to satirise the Romans, yylioso 
pomp, yam glory, and luxury are unfavourably 
contrasted yvith the simple habits of the Athe 
mans — Tho more miscellaneous class of Lu 
Clan's dialogues, in yvhicb tho attacks upon 
mythology and philosophy are not direct but 
incidental, or yvliich are more pictures of 
manners, contains some of Ins best At tho 
head must bo placed Timon, which may per- 
haps bo regarded as Lucian’s masterpiece — 
The Dialogues of the Dead are perhaps the 
o ^ Lucian’s works Tho subject 

auords great scope for moral retloction, and for 
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satiio on the vanity of human pursuits Wealth, 
poyvor, beauty, strength, not forgetting the vain 
disputations of philosophy, afford the mate 
rials — Tho learo Menippus is in Lucian’s best 
y cm, and a masterpiece of Aristophanio humour 
Menippus, disgusted yvith the disputes and 
pretensions of the philosophers, resoh'es on a 
yisit to the stars, for the purpose of seeing lioyv 
far their theories are correct By the mecl a 
meal aid of a pair of yyings he loaches tho 
moon, and sury ey s thence the miserable passions 
and quarrels of men Hence he proceeds to 
Olympus, and is introduced to the Thundeicr 
himself Hero he is yntness of the manner in 
which human prayeis are recened in heaven 
They ascend by enormous y ent holes, and be 
come audible yvhen Jupiter remoyes the coyers 
Jupiter himself is ropiesented as a partial 
judge, and as influenced by the laigeness of 
tho rewards promised to him At tho end he 
pronounces judgment against tho philosophers, 
and threatens in four days to destroy them 
all — Charon is a dialogue of a graver turn 
than tho preceding Charon visits the earth 
to see the course of life there, and what it is 
that always makes men weep when they enter 
Ills boat Mercury acts as Ins cicerone — Lu 
Clan’s merits as a WTiter consist m his know- 
ledge of human nature, Jiis strong common 
sense , the fertility of his inyention, the raci- 
ncBB of bis humour, and the simplicity and 
Attic grace of Ins diction There was abund- 
ance to justify Ins attacks m tho systems 
against which they yvoro directed Yet he 
establishes nothing in their stead His aim is 
only to pull dowui , to spread a universal 
scepticism Editions of Lucian by Hemster- 
huiH and Eoitr, Amst 1748, 4 vols 4to , bv 
Lcliiiian Lips 1821-1881, 9 yols 8vo text by 
Jacobitr, 1874 , select dialogues by E Abbott, 
1877, Hoilland, 1878, Jcrraiu, 1879 
Lucifer fHrsrEnus ] 

Lffolllns 1 C , yyos bom at Suessa of the 
Auriinci, n c 148 Ho served m the cay airy 
under Boipio in tho Numantiue yvar , lived 
upon tomis of tho closest familiarity with 
8cipio and Lachus , and yy as either tho maternal 
grand uncle or, yvhicli is less probable, the 
maternal grandfather of Poinpey the Great 
Ho died at Naples, 108, m the 4Cth year of his 
age Lucilius was the first to impress upon 
Roman satire its character of personal mvec 
tne, following m this the Old Attic Comedy , 
but as tins method of attack was not odmittei? 
upon tho stage, tho invective of Lucilius yvas 
literary, and not dramatic like that of Aristo 
phanes He gave fo Roman satire that form 
yvhich afterwards received full development in 
tho hands of Horace, Persius, and Juyenak 
Horace, while ho censures the liarsh versifica 
tion and tho slovenly haste with yvhich Lucilius 
throw off Ills compositions, acknowledges yvitli 
admiration the fierceness and boldness of hie 
attacks upon tho yices and follies of his con 
toiilporanes (Hor Sat i 4, C, i 10, 1, u 1, 
10, 02 , Juv 1 105 , Pers i 114 ) Cicero, Varro, 
and Quintilian differ from Horace m giving 
praise to tho style as well as the matter of his 
yvritings (Cic do Or i IG, 72, Quintil x 1,93, 
Gell yi 14) Tho Satires of Lucilius were 
diyidcd into thirty books Upwards of 800 
fragments from these haye been preserved, but 
the greatest number consist of isolated coup 
lots, or single lines It is clear from these 
fragments that his reputation for caustic 
pleasantry was by no moans unmerited, and 
tlittt in coarseness and broad personalities he 
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m no respect fell short of the licence of the Old 
Comedv, which would seem to have been, to a ! 
certain' extent, lus model The fragments were 
published separatelj, by Franciscos Donsa, 
ling Bat 4to, 1597 , by L Muller, Lips 1872 , 
by C Lachmann, Berl 1876 — 2 Lncilms 
Junior, probably the author of an extant poem 
in 640 hexameters, entitled Aetna, which ex 
hibils throughout great command of language, 
and contains not a few brilliant passages Its 
object IB to explam upon philosophical pnn 
ciples, after the fashion of Lucretius, the causes 
of the various volcanic phenomena Lncihns 
Junior was the procurator of Sicily, and the 
fnend to whom Seneca addresses his JEpistles, 
his Natural Questions, and his tract On Proin- 
dence, and whom he strongly urges to select 
this very subject of Aetna as a theme for his 
muse (Sen N Q in. 1, Bp 26, 46, 59, 79) 
The Aetna was ongmally prmted among Virgil’s 
jxiems , it is mcluded mWemsdorfs Poet Lat 
Mtn and is edited separately by Munro, 1867 

Lucilla, Annin , daughter of 51 Aurehus and 
the younger Faustma, was bom about a,d 147 
She was married to the emperor L Verus, and 
after his death (169) to Claudius Bompeianus 
In 183 she engaged in a plot against her brother 
Commodus, which having been detected, she 
was banished to Capreae, and there put to 
death (Dio Gass Ixxi 1, Ixxii 4 ) 

Lucina, the goddess of hght, or rather the 
goddess that brings to hght, and hence the god 
dess that presides over the birth of children 
Hence she was identified both with Juno and 
with Diana, and became a surname to both 
these goddesses Lucina corresponded to the 
Greeh goddess Hithyia [Aeteios, Diaea, 
Jtrso, Ilithyia.] 

Lucretia, the wife of L Tarquinius Collatmus, 
whose rape by Sex. Tarquimus led to the de 
thronement of Tarquimus Superbus and the 
estabhshment of the republic [TARQurKius ] 

lucretia Geus, ongmally patncian, but sub 
sequentlv plebeian also The surname of the 
patncian Lucretii was Tnciptimis, one of 
whom, Sp Lucretius Tnciptmus, the father of 
Lucretia, was elected consul, with L Junius 
Brutus, on the estabhshment of the republic, 
B c 509 The plebeian families are known by 
the surnames of GaUus, Ofella, and VespiUo, 
but none of them is of sufficient importance to 
reqmre notice 

LucretHis, a pleasant mountain in the 
country of the Sabines (Hor Od i 17, 1), over 
lianging Horace's villa, a part of the modem 
Monte Gennaro [Seep 428, a] 

T lucretluB Cams, the Homan poet, respect- 
ing whose personal history our information is 
both scanty and suspicious Jerome, in his 
additions to the Eusebian Chromcle, fixes b c 
97 or 99 as the date of his birth, adding that he 
was dnven mad by a love potion, that during 
his lucid intervals he composed several works 
which were revised by Cicero, and that he 
perished by his own hand in his 44th year 
Donatus, in his Life of Virgfl, places the death 
of Lucretius m Virgil s 15th year, which would 
assign 99 for the year of his birth and 55 for 
that of his death It is probable tliat both 
Donatus and Jerome copim their statements 
ironi the lost portion of Suetonius de Vir 
Illustr , if so, theauthonly is not so late os it 
would appear to be The story of the madness, 
which IS adopted by Ttnnvson, must thus haie 
been current in the tun. of Suetonias, and may 
bale some elements of truth m it, though the 
IKK-m IS not such as would be v ntten after the 
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mind began to fail That Cicero edited the 
poem IE nowhere else directly stated, but JIunro 
has shown that there is some reason for he 
heving it to be trae At anv rate Cicero had 
already studied it within a few months of the 
death of Lucretius — ^that is, almost as soon as 
the book was pnbhshod {ad, Q Fr ii 11) The 
wntmgs of Lucretius are mentioned with praise 
also by Ovid {Am i 15, 23), by Statius (Sifii 
11 7, 76), and by Qnmtilian (x 1, 87) Horace 
alludes to tlieir influence {Sat i 5, 101), and 
that he was adimred also by Virgd is clear from 
the numerons passages m which his diction is 
imitated — ^The work winch has immortahsed 
the name of Lucretius is a philosophical didactic 
poem, composed in heroic hexameters, divided 
into BIX books, contaimng upwards of 7400 
Imes, addressed to C Memmius Gemellus, who 
was praetor m 58, and is entitled De Bernim 
Naiura Lucretius showed lus admiration for 
the teachmg of Empedocles (i 729), and, of his 
own countrymen, for Ennius (i 117) and 
Cicero, whose Aratea he imitates in some 
passages , but his great master was Epicurus, 
for whom he expresses the most profound reve 
rence (in 3-30) Epicnms mamtamed that the 
iinhappmess and degradation of mankmd arose 
m a great degree from the slavish dread which 
they entertained of the power of the gods, and 
from terror of their wrath, and the fundamental 
doctrine of his system was, that the gods, whose 
existence he did not deny, lived m the enjoy- 
ment of absolute peace, and totally indifferent 
to the world and its inhabitants To prove 
this position he adopted the atomic theory of 
Leucippus, accordmg to which the material 
uniserse was not created by the Supreme Being, 
but was formed by the union of elemental 
particles which had existed from all eternity, 
governed by certam simple laws He further 
sought to show that all those striking pheno 
mena which had been regarded by the vulgar 
as direct mamfestabtins of divine power, were 
the natural results of ordinary processes [Epi- 
curus] To state clearly and develop folly 
the leading prmciple of this philosophy, in such 
a form as might render the study attractii e to 
his countrymen, was the object of Lucretius, 
his work hemg simply an attempt to show that 
there is nothing m the history or actual condi 
tion of the world which does not admit of 
explanation without ha%mg recourse to the 
active mterposition of dmne beings This 
creed is set forth hy Lucretius to liberate men 
from fear of the gods and of death, and to give 
them peace of mmd Marvellous skill is dis 
played in the manner in which abstruse specu 
lations and technicahhes are luminously set 
forth in sonorous verse , and the se\ enty of the 
I subject IS relieved from time to time by magnifi 
! cent bursts of poetry, as fine as anything in the 
Latin language Apart from the attractions of 
Lucretius as one of the greatest of Latin poets, 
it has mterested modem science to trace out 
resemblances between the modem atomic theorj 
and that which Lucretius expounds Editions 
by Lambmns, 1670 , Lachmann, 1850 , Munro, 
1864, 1880 

LucrlnnB Laens, was properly the inner port 
of the Sinus Cnmanus or Puteolanns, a hay on 
the coast of Campania, between the promontorj 
ilisenura and Pnteoh, running a considerable 
way inland But at a lerj early period the 
Luenne lake was separated from the remainder 
of the bay by a dike eight stadia in length, 
which was probablj formed origin allj by some 
volcanic change, and was subsequently rendered 
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■more complete bj the ivork of mnn (Diod i\ 
22 , Sirab p 2-J5 ) Being tlms sopanitcd from 
the rest of the sea, it nssumetl the chnractcr of 
in inland lolce, and is tlicreforo called Lacus bj 
the Bomons Its waters still remained salt, 
and w ere celebrated for tbeir oyster beds (Hor 
Epod 11 40 , Sat 11 4,32, Jnv ii 141) Bcliind 
the Lncrinc lake was another lake called LiACUS 
Aa-ernus Li the time of AiiguBtiis, Agrippa 
made a communication between the lake A\Gr 
nils and the Luenne lake, and also botw ceii tlie 
Liicrine lake and the Sinus Cumanua, thus 
forming out of the three tho celebrated Julian 
Harbour (Dio Cass xh in CO , Suet Axtg IG , 
Veil Pat 11 70 , Verg Georg ii 101) Tlie 
Lucrinc lake was filled up by a Aolcamc crup 
lion in 1538, when a conical mountain rose m 
its place, called Monte Eiioio The Avemus 
thus became again a separate lake, and there is 
no trace of the dike in the Gulf of Pozzuob 
Lucnllus, LicinluB, a celebrated plebeian 
familj 1 ii , the grandfather of the conqueror 
of Mithndates, was consul n c 151, together 
with A Posturmus Albums, and carried on war 
in Spain againsltho Vaccaci (Cic Brut 21, 81, 
Liv Up 48 ) — 2 L, son of tlie preceding, was 
praetor, 103, and earned on war unsiiccessfullj 
against thoslarcs in Sicilj On his return to 
Borne he was accused, condemned and driven 
into exile (Cic For n CG , Plor in 19,11) — 
3 L , son of the preceding, and celebrated as 
tlie conqueror of Mithndatcs Ho was probably 
bom about 110 He sened with distinction in 
tho Marsic or Social war, and accompanied 
Sulla as hiB quaestor into Greece and Asm, 83 
\Vlicn Sulla rcluniod to Itah after the conclu 
non of peace with Jlithndatcs in 84, LucuHub 
V as left behind in Asia, where ho remained till 
fiO In 79 ho was ciirulc nedilo with his younger 
brother klarcus So great was tho far our at 
this time enjoyed by Lucnllus with Sulla, that 
tho dictator, on Ins death bod, not onlj confided 
to him the charge of re\ ising and correolmg liis 
Pommentanes, but appointed him guardian of 
Ins son PanstuB, to the exclusion of Pompoj 
a circumstiinco which is said to have first given 
rise to tho enmity that over after subsisted 
between the tw o In 77 Lucullus was praetor, 
and at the expiration of this magistracy ob 
iaincd the government of Afnca, where he 
distinguished himself by the justice of his 
administration In 74 ho was consul with M 
Aurchns Cotta In this year tho war with 
Hithndatos w ns renew cd, and Lucullus rcceiv cd 
the conduct of it Ho carried on this war for 
f ight y cars vnth groat success Tlie details are 
given under MiTiininATES, and it is only noces 
i-ary to mention hero the leading outlines Ln 
( iilluB defeated Mitlmdatcs w ith great slaughter, 
and drove him out of his hereditary dommioiiB 
and compelled him to take refuge in Armenia 
with his son in law Tigranes (71) Ho after 
wards invaded Armenia, defeated TigrnncB, and 
took hiB capital Tigranocerta (09) In tho next 
campaign (08) he again defeated the combined 
forces of klithndates, and laid siege to Nisibis, 
but in the spring of the following year (67), a 
mutiny among liiB troops compelled him to 
raise the Bicgo of Nisibis, and return to Pontus 
Milhridatcs had already taken advantage of Ins 
absence to invade Pontus, and had defeated his 
lieutenants Fabius and Trianus in several bug I 
cossivo actions But Lucullus on his arrival 
was unable to effect anything against Mithn 
dates, in consequence of tho mutinous disposi 
tion of hiB troops Tlie adi ersaries of Lucullus 
availed themselves of so favourable an occasion. 
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and a decree w as passed to transfer to Acilius 
Glnbno, one of the consuls for the year, tliei 
province of Bitliynia and the command against 
Mithridates But Glabno was wholly incora 
potent for tho task assigned him on arm ing 
III Bithynia, he made no attempt to assume the 
command, but remained quiet within the con 
fines of the Boman provunce Mithridates 
meanwhile ably availed himself of this position 
of affairs, and Lucullus had the mortification 
of seeing Pontus and Cappadocia occupied by 
the enemy before his eves, without being able 
to stir a step in their defence But it was still 
more galling to Ins feelings when, in 66, he was 
called upon to resign the command to his old 
rival Pompey , who had been appointed bv the 
[ Mnmhan law to supersede both him and Glabno 
Lucullufl did not obtain his tnumph till 63, in 
consequence of the opposition of Ins enemies 
He was courted by the aristocratical party, who 
sought in Lucullus a rival and antagonist to 
Pompey , but he soon began to withdraw 
gradually from public affairs, and devote him- 
self more and more to a life of indolence and 
luxury Ho died in 57 or 56 Prev lous to his 
death he had fallen into a state of complete 
dotage, so that the management of his affairs 
was confided to his brother Marcus The name 
of Lucullus 18 almost ns celebrated for the 
luxury of his latter years ns for his victories 
over Mithridates He amassed vast treasures 
111 Asia, and these supplied him the means, 
after Ins return to Borne, of gratifying his taste 
for luxury and magnificence His gardens in 
the suburbs of the city were laid out in a style 
of extraordinary splendour, but still moie re 
markable were Ins villas at Tusoulum and in 
the neighbourhood of Neapohs In the con 
struction of the latter, w ith its parks, fish ponds, 
»tc, lie had laid out vast sums m cutting 
through hills and rocks, and thromng out 
advanced works into tho sea So gigantic, in 
deed, was the scale of these labours for objects 
apparently so insignificant, that Pompey called 
him, in derision, tho Boman Xerxes He is 
said to have spent nearly £2000 on a single 
dinner at Borne, and even during his cam- 
paigns the pleasures of the table had not been 
forgotten, for he was the first to introduce 
cherries into Italy, which he liad brought w ith 
liim from Cerasus in Pontus Lucullus was a 
patron of literature, and inclined to literary 
pursuits He collected a v aluable library , w Inch 
was opened to tho use of the literary public , 
and here he himself used to associate w ith the 
Greek philosophers and literati, and would enter 
warmly into their discussions Hence the pic 
turo drawn by Cicero at the beginning of the 
Academics was probably to a certain extent 
taken from tho reality His constant companion 
from tho time of Ins quaestorsliip had been 
Antiochus of Ascalon, from whom he adopted 
the precepts of the Academic school of pliilo 
bophy Hib patronage of tho poet Arcliias is 
well known Ho composed a history of the 
Marsic w nr in Greek (Life of Lucullus, by 
Plutarch, Dio Cass xxxiv xxxv , Cic Acad i 
1, 11 1 ) — 4 L or M , son of the preceding and 
of Sen ilia, half sister of M Onto, was a mere 
child at hiB father’s death His education w as 
superintended by Cato and Cicero Alter 
Caesar’s death he joined the republican paity, 
and fell nt the battle of Philippi, 42 (Cic ad 
Alt xiii 6 , Veil Pat ii 71 )-^ M , brother 
of Bo 3, was adopted by M Terentius Varro, 
and consoqueiitlv bore the names of M Tfken- 
Tius Varro Lucullus He fought under Sulla 
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in Italy, 82 , ivas curule aedile witli his brother, 
79 , praetor, 77 , and consul, 73 After his con 
sulship he obtained the province of Macedonia. 
He carried on war against the Dardanians and 
Bessi, and penetrated as far as the Danube 
On hiB return to Rome he obtained a triumph, 
71 He was a strong supporter of the ansto- 
craticol party He pronounced the funeral 
oration of his brother, but died before 49 
(Plut Still 27, Lucull 43 , Plor lu 4, 7 , Cic 
pro Dom 62 ) 

Lucumo [TAEQUiNins ] 

Ludias [Lydias 1 
LugdunensiB Gallia [G illia ] 

Lugdiiiium (Lugdunensis) 1 {Lyon), the 
chief town of GoUia Lugdunensis, situated at 
the foot of a hill at the confluence of the Arar 
{Saone), and the Rhodanus {Bhone), is said to 
have been founded by some fugitives from the 
toivn of Vienna, further down the Rhone In 
the year after Caesar’s death (b c 43) Lugdu 
num was made a Roman colony by L Munatms 
Plancus, and became under Augustus the 
capital of the province, and the residence of the 
Roman governor (Dio Gass xln 60 , Strab p 
192) Being situated on two navigable nvers, 
and being connected with the other parts of 
Gaul by roads which met at this town as their 
central point, it soon became a wealthy and 
populous place, and is described bj Strabo as 
the largest city in Gaul nevt to Narbo It 
received many prnileges from the emperor 
Claudius , but it was burnt down in the reign 
ofh'cro(Sen Ep 91, Tac Ann xvi 13) It 
was, however, soon rebuilt, and continued to 
be a place of great importance tdl a d 197, 
when it was plundered and the greater part of 
it destroyed hj the soldiers of Septimius 
Severns, after his victory over his ru al Albtnus 
in the neighbourhood of the town (Herodian, 
111 23) From this blow it never recovered 
during the Roman dominion, and was more and 
more thrown into the shade by Vienna Lug 
dunum possessed a vast aqueduct, of which the 
remains may still be traced for miles, a mint, 
and an impenal palace, in which Claudius was 
born, and m winch manj of the other Roman 
emperors resided At the tongue of land 
between the Rhone and the Arar stood an altar 
dedicated by Drusus to Rome and the genius of 
Augustus, AD 12 For this altar the cantons 
annually chose the ‘ priest of the three Gauls ’ , 
here the Celtic diet met [see p 354, a] , and hero 
Cahgula instituted contests in rhetoric , prizes 
being given to the victors, and contumelious 
punisliments inflicted on the vanquished (Juv 
1 44, Suet Cal 20, Dio Cass liv 22) Lug 
dunum is memorable m the history of the 
Christian Church as the seat of the bishopric of 
Irenaeus, and on account of the persecutions 
which the Christians endured here in the 
second and third centuries — 2 L Batavoi am 
(Leyden), the chief town of the Biitavi 
[Bvtavi] — 3 L Convenarum (5/ Bertrand de 
Commtnyet), the chief town of the Convenoe m 
Ac^itania [Cowrvvx] 

Luna [Sflese] 

Luna (Luntnsis Lttni), an Etruscan town, 
situated on the left bank of the Macra, about 
four miles from the coast, onginallj formed 
part of Liguna, but became the most northerly 
citv of Etruria when Augustus extended the 
boundaries of the latter countrv as far ns the 
Macra The town itself was never a place of 
iinporlanre, but it possessed a large and com 
modious harbour at tlio mouth of the river, 
called Lunae Portus (Gulf of Speszta) In 
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B c 177 Luna was made a Roman colony, and 
2000 Roman citizens were settled there (Liv 
xh 13) In the Cml war between Caesar and 
Pompey it had sunk into utter decay, but was 
colomsed a few tears afterwards (Lucan, i 
686 , Strab p 222) Luna was celebrated for 
its white marble, which now takes its name 
from the neighbouring town of Carrara The 
quarries appear not to have been worked before 
the time of Julius Caesar , but this marble was 
much used for public buildings m the reign of 
Augustus The wine and the cheeses of Luna 
also enjoyed a high reputation (Mart xiii 30) 

Lunae Montes (ri rrjs ’S.tXijvris epos), a 
range of mountains which some of the ancient 
geographers beheved to exist in the interior of 
Africa, covered with perpetual snow, and con 
taming the sources of the Nile (Ptol iv 8, 8, G) 

Lnperca [Lubeucus ] 

Lnperens was merelj another name for the 
Italian rural deity Faiinus, who was also called 
Liuus (? e the god who gives fruitfulness to 
the flocks) The title Lupercus has been ex- 
plamed by many writers as meaning ' the pro 
tector of the flocks from wolves ’ (lupus-arceo ) , 
but on the whole it is likelj that a more recent 
interpretation is right which makes the word 
only on equiv alent of lujtus (cf nov-erca) , and 
that the name of ‘ vvolv'es ’ was given to Faunus 
and to his priests owing to some primitive wor- 
ship of the wolf as a wolf god, whether that is 
to be regarded ns a relic of totemism or not 
These rites were celebrated m the cav e of the 
Lupercal under the Palatme, and with them 
were connected the stones of the nurse of Ro- 
mulus and Remus, who is called sometimes 
Acca Labektia, sometimes Lupa or Luperca 
(Arnob iv 8 , Laotant i 20), and sometimes 
appears as an actual she wolf It is likely that 
these stones of the wolf nurse are more recent 
tlian the ntes and the pnesthood, and grew out 
of them [See Diet of Ant art Lupercaha, 
Lnperci ] For an account of the deity, see 
Padnus 

Lupia [Luppiv] 

Lupiae or Luppiae, {Lend), a town m Cala- 
bria, between Bmndusium and Hjdruntum 
(Strab p 282) 

Lupoaunum (Ladenhurgt), a town m Ger 
many on the river Nicer (Neckar) (Auson 
Mosel 423) 

Luppla or Lnpia (Lippe), a navigable river 
m the NW of Gerraanj , which falls into the 
Rhine at TFcscf in Westphalia, and on which 
the Romans built a fortress of the same name 
Tlie nver Eliso (Aline) was a tnbutary of the 
Luppia, and at the confluence of these two 
nvers was the fortress of Ahso (Veil Pat ii 
105 , Tac Ann i GO , Strab p 291 ) 

Lupus, Rutilius 1 P , consul, with L 
Julius Caesar, m b c 90, was defeated by the 
Marsi, and slam in battle (App B O i 40,43, 
Flor III 18) — 2 P , tribune of the plebs, 50, 
and a warm partisan of the anstocracj He 
was praetor in 49, and was stationed at Terra 
cilia with three cohorts He aftenv ards crossed 
over to Greece (Caes B C i 24, in 65) — 3 
Probablj in the reign of Tibenus, the author of 
a rhetoncal treatise in two books, entitled De 
Ftyuns Scnteniiarum et Elocutioms, which 
appears to hav e been onginallj an abridgment 
of a work by Gorgias of Atliens, ono of the 
preceptors of young M Cicero, but which has 
evidontlj undergone manj changes (Quint ix 
2, 102) Its chief value is derived from the 
numerous translations which it contains of 
stnking passages from the works of Greek 
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oHitorq now lo';t — Editod by Euhiikon tilong 
•nitli Aquila and Jiiliu-} Eunmianus, Lug Bat 
1708, reprinted bj Frotsclior, Lips 18S1 , by 
Dralieim, Berl 1874 

Lurco, M Aufidlus, tribune of the ploba, 
I) c 01, the author of a Ian on bribcrj (rfc 
Ambiltt) He \ias the maternal grandfatlier of 
the einiirefis Li\ la, info of Augustus Ho was 
the first person m Roine nho fattened pea 
codes for sale (Plui x 40) 

Lusclnns, Fabnclus [FAnnicios ] 

Lubi (Aoi/trof) a town m the N of Arcadia, 
had a temple of Artemis Ltisia (Pans mii 18, 
8 , Pol 11 18) 

Lusitania, Lusitani [Hispamv ] 

Lusoncs, a tribe of the Coltiberi in Hispaiiia 
Tamiconensis, near the aourcei of the Tagus 
LutatiuB Catulus [Catulus ] 

Lutatlus Cerco [Ctnco ] 

Lutotia, or, more comnionlj, Lutetia Pan 
siorum (l^aris), the capital of the Parian in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, waB situated on an island 
in the Stquaiia (Suite), and was connected 
with the banks of the nior bj two wooden 
bridges (Cncs J3 G \i 3, mi C3, Strab p 
101) Under the emperorb it became a place of 
importance, and the chief naial station on the 
Sequana Hero Julian was proclaimed cm 
poror, A u SCO (Amm Marc xmi 2, xs 4) 
LycabottUB (AvKafiijrrds Mt St George), n 
mountain in Attica, belonging to the range of 
Pentelicus, clo-.e to the walls of Athens on the 
NL of the cita.and on the loft of the road 
leading to Marathon [Atiii sae, p 140] 
Lyoacus (AnAaror), or Lyccus, a loftj moun- 
tain in iVrcsdia A W of Jlcgalopolis, from the 
flummit of which a great part of the country 
could bo Boon It was one of the chief Beats of 
the worship of ZouB, who was hence Burnaincd 
Lycacus (Vann mu 88) Hero was a temple of 
Zeus , and here also ivas colobrntcd the fcstnal 
of the Lycaea (Diet of Uii s ^ ) Pan was 
likewise called Lycucus, botauso lie was born 
and had a Riinctunn on this mountain 
Lycambos [ MicniLOcitus ] 

Lycaou (Avi dut’), king of Arcadia, son of 
PelasguB bj Meliboea or Cjlloiie The tradi- 
tions about Ljeaoii leprcscnt him in rorj 
different lights Some dcficnbo him ns the 
first ciMlibor of Arcadia, wlio built the towni of 
Lvposura, and introduced the worship of Zeus 
Liracus But he is more usuallj represented 
is an impious king, w itli fiftj sons as impious 
us himself ZeiiB Msitcd the earth in order to 
piiiiiBli them The god was recognised and 
worshipped bj the Arcadian people Ljcaon 
resohed to murder him, and in order to trj if 
lie wort really a god, sened before him a dish 
of human flesh Zeus pushed away the table, 
and the place whore this happened was after- 
wards called Tnipeziis Ljcaon and all his 
sons, with the exception of the joungest (or 
eldest), Njctimus, weie killed bj Zeus with a 
flush of lightning, oi according to others, were 
changed into wolves (Paus viii 2, Caultsto ) 
It IB open to question wdiethcr in these stones 
wo have reminiHcences of ancient human sacri 
fices to the Pclasgiaii Zeus, or of a superstition 
akin to the nortlicni wehrwolf stones, or of 
pastoral rites of tin Arcadians for protection 
against w oh OB, like the Roman Luporcalm it 
is possible that all these origins may have a 
part in the mjth it is also possible that the 
name itself maj originalli ha\o meant ‘light,’ 
m connexion with the ]j’,enoan Zeus, and may 
ha\e been falsolj refined to wohes — Ciilhsto, 
the daughter of Lieuoii, is said to ha\o been 
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changed into the constellation of the Boar, 
whence she is called bj the poets Lycaonts 
Arctos, Lijcaoma Arefos, or Lycaoina Virgo, 
or by her patronymio Lycaonis 
Lycaouta (AvKaopla AvKaoves part of Kara 
wail), a district of Asia Minor, assigned, under 
the Persian empire, to the satrapy of Cappa 
docia, but considered by the Greek and Roman 
geographers the SB part of Phrjgia, bounded 
on the N by Galatia, on the E by Cappadocia, 
on the S by Cilicia Aspera, on the SW by 
Isauna (which was sometimes reckoned as a 
part of it) and bj Phrjgia Paroreios, and on 
the NW bj Great Phiygia It was a long 
narrow strip of country, its length extending in 
the direction of NW and SE , Xenophon, who 
first mentions it, describes its wudth ns extend 
ing E of Iconium (its chief citj) to the borders 
of Cappadocia, a distance of 80 parasangs, 
about 110 miles It forms a table land botw een 
the Taurus and the mountains of Phrygia, 
deficient in good water, but abounding in flocks 
of sheep The people, who were perhaps akin 
to the Pisidians, spoke a language mentioned 
m the Acts of the Apostles (xiv 11) ns a dis 
tinct dialect tliej wore warlike, and especi 
ally skilled in archery After the overtlirow of 
Aiitioclius the Great by the Romans, Lycaonia, 
which had belonged siiccessixely to Persia and 
to Svna, was partly assigned to Eumenes, and 
jiartly goiemed bj natiie chieftains, the last of 
whom, Antipntcr, a contemporary of Cicero, 
was conquered bj Amjntas, king of Galatia, at 
whoso death, in n c 25, it passed, with Galatia, 
to the Romans (Dio Cass hii 26) In Trajan’s 
reign it was united to the pronnee of Cappa 
doom (Ptol V 6), its chief town being Iconium 
In the fourth conturj ad it was a separate 
pro\ nice 

Lyceum [Atufsae, p 144,b] 

Lycous [Apoli o, p 80, b ] 

LychnitiB [Ljchmdus ] 

LychnIduB, more rarely Lychnidium or 
LyonniB (Ailx^tSos, Avx'dStop, Avxvls Avxn 
Stos, Achnta, Oclmda), a town of Hlyncum, 
was the ancient capital of the Dessaretii, but 
was in the possossidVi of the Romans as early 
ns their w nr w ilh king Gentius It was situated 
III the mtenor of the countrj , on a height on 
the N bank of the lake Lychnitis (Aavvcris, 
or u Avxpi^la Af/inj), from which the river Dnlon 
rises The town was strongly fortified, and 
contained many springs (Liv xwii 32, xhii 
0 , Strab p 823 ) In the middle ages it was 
the residence of the Bulganan lungs, and called 
Achns or Achnta, whence its modern name 
Lyoln (Ae/c/a Av/eioy, Lycius Jlf«s),a small, 
but most interesting, district on the S side of 
Asia Minor, jutting out into the Mediterranean 
in a form approaching to a rough semicircle, 
adjacent to parts of Cana and Pampliylia on the 
W and E , and on the N to the distnct of Cibj- 
ratis in Phrygia, to which, under the Byzantine 
emperors, it was considered to belong It was 
bounded on the NW by the little nver Glaucus 
and the gulf of the same name, on the NE bx 
the mountain called Climax (the N pait of the 
same range as that called Solyma), and on the 
N its natural boundary was the Tam us, but its 
limits in this direction wore not strictly defined 
The N parts of Lycia and the district of Ciby 
ratis form together a high table land, xvliich is 
supported on the N by the Taurus , on the E 
by the mountains called Solyma (TaUahi 
Dagh), wliioh nni fiom N to S along the E 
coast of Ljcia, far out into the sea, forming the 
SE promontory of Ljciii, called Sacrum Pi 
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(O Kliehdoma ) , the summit of this range is 
7800 feet high, and is co\ercd Avith snow the 
SW and S sides of tins table land are formed 
by the range called Massicytus {AUar Dagli), 
which runs SE from the JE side of the upper 
tXDurse of the rner Xanthus its summits aie 
about 4000 feet high , and its S side descends 
towards the sea in a succession of terraces, tor 
minated by bold cliffs The mountain system 
of Lj cia IS completed by the Cragus, wliioli fills 
up the space between the W side of the Xan 
thus and the Gulf of Glaucus, and forms the 
SW promontory of Lycia its summits are 
nearly GOOO feet high The cluef rivers are the 
Xanthus (Echoi-Ohai), vliich has its sources 
in the table land S of the Taurus, and flows 
from N to S between the Cragus and Massicy- 
tus, and the Limyms, which flows from N to 
S between the Massioytuh and the Solyma 
mountains The t alleys of these and the smaller 
rivers, and the terraces above the sea in the S 
of the country were fertile m com, wine, oil, 
and fruits, and the mountam slopes were 
clothed -with splendid cedars, firs, and plane 
trees saffron also was one chief product of 
the land The general geographical structure 
of the peninsula of Lycia, as connected 
with the rest of Asia Minor, bears no little 
resemblance to that of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor Itself, as connected with the rest of 
Asia According to the tradition preserved by 
Herodotus, the most ancient name of the country 
w as Milyas (g MiAuar), and the earliest inha 
bitants (probably of the Syro- Arabian race) were 
called MilJ^ae, and afterwards Soiymi subse 
quently the Termiloe, from Crete, settled m the 
country and lastly, the Athenian Lyons, the 
son of Pandion, fled from his brother Aegeus 
to Lycia, and gave his name to the covmtry 
(Hdt 1 178 ) Homer, who gives Lycia a pro 
minent place in the Iliad, represents its chief 
tains, Glaucus and Sarpedon, as descended from 
the royal family of Argos (Aeolids) he does 
not mention the name of Milyas , and he speaks 
of the Solymi ns a warlike race, inhabiting the 
mountains, against whom the Greek hero Belle 
rophontes is sent to fight, by his relative the 
king of Lycia (27 vi 171-184, x 480, xii 312, 
Od v 282 ) Besides tlie legend of Bellerophon 
and the Chimaera, Lycia is the scene of another 
popular Greek story, that of the Harpies and 
the daughters of Pandarus , and raemonals of 
both ore presented on the Lycian monuments 
now in the British Museum On tlie whole, it 
IB clear that Lycia was colonised by an immi 
grant Hellenic race (probably from Crete), which 
drove the native Solymi into the mountains 
further inland, and that its historical inhabit- 
ants were Greeks, though with a mixture of 
native blood The earlier names were preserved 
in the district in the N of the country called 
Milyas, and m the mountains called Solyma 
The Lycians alway s kept the reputation they 
have in Homer, as brave warriors They and 
the Cihcians were the only people W of the 
Haly s whom Croesus did not conquer, and they 
were the last who resisted the Persians [Xan 
THUS ] Under the Persian empire they must 
have been a powerful maritime people, as they 
furnished fifty ships to the fleet of Xerxes 
After the Macedonian conquest, Lycia formed 
part of the Syrian kingdom, from which it was 
taken by the Eomans after their victory over 
Antiochus III the Great, and given to the 
Ehodians It was soon restored to independ 
ence, and formed a flourishing federation of 
cities, each having its own repubhean fonn of 
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government, and the whole presided over by a 
chief magistrate, called AvKidpxr]s There was 
a federal council, composed of deputies from the 
twenty three cities of the federation, m which 
the SIX chief cities, Xanthus, Patara, Pmara, 
Olvmpus, MyTa, and Tlos, had three v otes each, 
Certain lesser cities two each, and the rest one 
each this assembly determined matters relat- 
ing to the general government of the country, 
and elected the Ly ciarches, as well as the judges 
and tlie inferior magistrates (Strab pp CG4, 
G05 ) Internal dissensions at length broke up 
this constitution, and the country was united 
by the emperor Claudius to the province of 
Pampliyha (Suet Claud 25 , Dio Cass lx 17) 
It was separated from Pampliyha in 313 a d , 
and governed by a praescs of its ciw ii [See 
also Xanthus ] 

Lyclus (Avkios) [AroLLO ] 

Lycojnedes (AvKo/iriS-qs) 1 A king of the 
Dolopions, in the island of Scyros, near Euboea 
It was to Ins court that Achilles was sent dis 
guised as a maiden by his mother Thetis, who 
was anxious to prev ent his going to the Trojan 
war Here Achilles became the father of Pyr- 
rhus or Neoptolemus by Deidamia, the daugh 
ter of Lycomedes Lycomedes treacherously 
killed Theseus by thrusting him down a rock 
[Achilles , Theseus ] — 2 An Arcadian general, 
a native of Mantinea and one of the chief foun 
ders of Megalopolis, b o 370 He afterwards 
showed jealousy of Thebes, and formed a sepa 
rate alliance between Athens and Arcadia, in 
3GG He was murdered in the same year on his 
return from Athens, by some Arcadian exiles 
(Xen Sell vii 1, 23 , Diod xv 69 ) 

Lycon (AiIko)!') 1 An orator and demagogue 
at Athens, was one of the accusers of Socrates 
and prepared the case against Inm AVlien the 
Athenians repented of their condemnation of 
Socrates, they put Meletus to death and 
banished Anytus and Lycon [Socrates ]— 2 
Of Troas, a Penpatetic philosopher, and the 
pupil of Straton, whom be succeeded as the head 
of the Peripatetic school, B c 272 He held that 
post for more than forty four years, and died at 
the age of 74 He enjoyed the patronage of 
Attalus and Eumenes He wrote on the boun 
dories of good and evil (Cic Fin v 6, 18) 
Lycophron {AvKdfpwv) 1 Younger son of 
Penander, tyrant of Connth, by his wife Melissa 
For details see Periander — 2 A citizen of 
Pherae, where he put down the government of 
the nobles and established a tyranny about b c 
405 He ofterwards endeavoured to make him 
self master of the whole of Thessaly, and in 
404 he defeated the Lanssaeans and others of 
tlie Thessalians, who opposed him (Xen Sell 
11 3, 4 , Diod XIV 82 )-^ A son, apparently, 
of Jason, and one of the brothers of Thebe, wife 
of Alexander, the tyrant of Pherae, in whoso 
murder he took part together with his sister and 
his two brothers, Tisiphonus and Pitholaus, 869 
On Alexander’s death the power appears to have 
been wielded mainly by Tisiphonus, though 
Lycophron had an important share in the go- 
vernment Lycophron succeeded to the supreme 
power on the death of Tisiphonus, but in 852 
he was obhged to surrender Pherae to Philip, 
and withdraw from Thessaly — 4 A grammarian 
and poet, was a nativ e of Chalcis in Euboea, 
and lived at Alexandria, under Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus (b c 285-247), who entrusted to him 
the arrangement of the works of the comic 
poets in the Alexandrian library Lycophron 
himself wrote a work on Comedy Ovid {Ibis, 
638) states that he w as killed by an arrow — 
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Lycopliron wote a number of tragedies , but 
the onlj one of his poems which lias comedown 
to us IB the Cassandra or Alexandra Tins is 
a long iambic monologue of 1474 verses, in 
■tthich Cassandra is made to prophesy the fall 
of Troy, the adventures of the Grceian and 
Trojan heroes, with other mythological and his 
torical ei ents, going back ns early as the fables ■ 
of lo and Enropa, and ending with Alexander 
the Great The work has no pretensions to 
poetical merit It is simply a cumbrous store 
of traditional learning Its obscuritj obtained 
for its author thoname & SKoreiyds It is useful 
for mythological reference , but for this purpose 
the Scholia of Isaac and John Tzotzes are fai 
more \nlnable than the poem itself Editions 
by Potter, Oxon 1C97, fol , Bachinann, Lips 
1828 , Itinkel, 1880 

LycopSUs [n Avko»> -id\is Stonl, Ru ), a 
rit> of Upper Egj'pt, on the "W bank of the 
Nile, between Hermopohs and Ptolemais, said 
to linie derircd its name from tlie ctream 
stance tliat an Aothiopian annj was put to 
tliglit near it bj a pack of woh cs (Diod ii 88, 
Ael j? A s 28) 

Lycorca (Av/teSpaa AvKcopeis, Avncipios, 
AvKapelrrjs), an ancient town at tlie foot of Mt 
Ljeorea (Liahura), which was the southern of 
the two peaks of Mt Parnassus [Pahnassus ] 

Lycons [CiTiiEnis ] 

Lycortas [Aondpras), of Megalopolis was the 
father of Polybius, the historian, and tlie close 
fnend of Philopocmcn, whoso policy he always 
supported He is first mentioned in n c 189, 
ns one of the ambassadors sent to Rome , and 
his name occurs for tlie last tune in 1C8 (Justin 

XXill 1 ) 

LycosSra (Aondaroupa AvKOffovpevs Palco 
hrambavos or Stdhti ohastro near Stala), a 
town in the S of Arcadia, and on the NW 
slope of Mt Lj cacus, and near the small nver 
Plataniston, said by Pausnnins to have been 
the most ancient town in Greece, and to have 
been founded by Ljeaon, the son of Pelasgiis 
(Paus 1111 2, 1, 38) 

Lyctus (Avktos AiKTios), sometimes called 
Lyttus (Avttos), a town in the E of Crete, SE 
of Cnossus, situated on a height of Mt Argaous, 

I ighty stadia from the coast Its harbour was 
called Chersonesus It is mentioned in the 
Iliad (ii 04, xvii Oil) It was generally con- 
sidered to bo a Spartan colonjy, and its inhabi 
tanls were celebrated for their bravery (Anst 
Pol 11 7) It was conquered and destroyed 
by the Cnbssians, but it was aftonvards rebuilt 
{Pol_ IV 58 , Strab p 470) 

Lycurgns {AvKovpyos) 1 Son of Dryas, 
and king of the Edoncs in Thrace Ho is 
famous for Ins persecution of Dionysus and 
Ins worship in TJirace Homer relates that, 
in order to escape from Lycurgus, Dionysus 
leaped into the sea, whore lie was kindly re 
ceived by Tlietis , and that Zeus thereupon 
blinded the impious king, who died soon after- 
wards, hated by the immortal gods (J7 ii 
180) This story has received many additions 
from later poets Some relate that Dionysus, on 
his expeditions, came to the kingdom of Ly- 
eurguB, but was expelled by the impious king 
Tlieroupon the god drove Lycurgus mad, in 
which condition ho lulled his son Dryas, and 
also hewed off one of his legs, supposing that he 
cutting down lines HDioNysus, pp 293, 
294 ] The country now produced no fruit , and 
the oracle declaring that fertility should not be 
mstorod unless Lycurgus wore lulled, the 
tiiClonians earned him to Mount Pangaeus, 
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where he was impnsoned in a cave (Soph Ani 
955, Apollod 111 6,1) Afterw ards he was torn 



ttycurgus 13 swinging his axo over his wife whom ho is 
made to take for a ^ Ino Two Furies with torches are 
driving him to madness, and a panther of Dionysus 
seems about to attack him ] 

to pieces by hoises or by pantliers (Hyg Fab 
182) — 2 King in Arcadia, son of Aleus and 
Neaera, brother of Cepbeus andAuge, husband 
of Clcoplulc, Eurynome, or Antinoe, and father 
of Ancaous, Epochus, Ampbidnmas, and lasus 
Lycurgus killed Areitlious, who used to fight 
with a club Lycurgus bequeathed this club to 
lus slave Eroutlialion, bis sons having died 
before him (II ni 142) — 3 Son of Pronax and 
brotlier of Ampliitliea, tlio wife of Adrastus 
(Paus HI 18, 12) Ho took part m the war of 
the Seien against Thebes, and fought with 
Amphinrnns Ho is mentioned among those 
whom Asolopius called to Me again after their 
death — 4 King of Nemoa, son of Pheres and 
Pcnclymene, brother of Admetus, husband 
of Eurydice or Amphitbea, and father of 
OjAcUes 

Lycnrgpis (AvKovpyos) 1. The Spartan legis- 
lator Of his history we have no certain infor- 
mation, and there are such discrepancies 
respecting him m the ancient writers, tliafc 
many modem critics have denied his real 
OMstence altogether There is no warrant 
for any such denial, though it is piobable that 
tlie appropnate name given to his father is 
altogether fictitious (Aristotle, indeed, in Pol 
iv 11 = p 1290, seems to place Lycurgus 
among tho middle class citizens), and that 
some of the institutions ascribed to him belong 
to a later date The more generally received 
account about lum was ns follows Lycurgus 
was the son of Bunomus, lung of Sparta, and 
brother of Polydectes The latter succeeded 
his fatlier ns king of Sparta, and afterwards 
died, leaving his queen with child The ambi- 
tious woman proposed to Lycurgus to destroy 
her offspring if he would share the throne with 
her He seemingly consented , but when she 
had given birth to a son (Chnnlaus), he openly 
proclaimed him king , and as next of Inn, acted 
as his guardian But co avoid all suspicion of 
ambitions designs, with which the opposite 
party charged him, Lycurgus left Sparta, and. 
set out on his celebrated travels, winch have 
been magnified to a fabulous extent He is 
said to have visited Crete, and there to have 
studied tlie wise laws of Minos Next he went 
to Ionia and Egyqit, and is reported to have 
penotiated into Libya, Ibena, and even India 
In Ionia lie is said to have met either with 
Homer himself, or at least with the Homeric 
poems, which he introduced into tlie mother 
country The return of Lycurgus to Sparta 
j was hailed by all parties Sparta was in a state 
I of anorcliy, and he was considered the man 
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■who alone could cure the diseases of the state 
He undertook the task , yet before he set to 
work, he strengthened himself with the autho 
nti of the Delpluc oracle, from which he is said 
to have obtamed ordmances(r7iefrne) on which 
he based his reforms, as follows ‘Pound a 
temple to Zeus and Athene , arrange the tribes 
and Obes to the number of 80 fi e 10 Obes in 
each of the tliree tribes — probably an older 
institution], appomt the Gerousia and Arch 
agetae (= kings) Convoke assemblies of the 
people between Babjca and Cnacion, and there 
propose and enact laws by the will of the 
people ’ The reform seems not to have been 
earned altogether peaceably According to one 
legend Lycirrgus lost an eye in a personal 
attack made upon him The new division of 
the land among the citizens must have -violated 
many e'visting interests But all opposition 
was overborne, and the whole constitution, 
military and civil, was remodelled After 
Lycurgus had obtained for his institutions an 
approvmg oracle of the national god of Delphi, 
he exacted a promise from the people not to 
make anv alterations in his laws before his 
return And now he left Sparta to finish his 
hfe in voluntary exile, in order that his country 
men might be bound by their oath to presen e 
his constitution innolate for ever Where and 
how he died nobody could tell Ho vanished 
from the earth like a god, leaving no traces 
behind but his spunt , and he was honoured ns 
a god at Sparta -with a temple and yearly 
sacrifices down to the latest times The date 
of Lycurgus is variously given, but it was 
probably a few years before 800 b c (Hdt i 
G5, Plut Lycurgus, Strab pp 804, 482, 
Arist Fol V 12 = p 1316 , [Xen ] Sep Lac t 
8 , cf Thuc 1 18 ) — Lycurgus was regarded 
through all subsequent ages ns the legislator of 
Sparta, and therefore almost all the Spartan 
institutions were ascribed to him as their 
author We therefore propose to give here a 
sketch of the Spartan constitution, referring tor 
details to the Diet of Anhq , though we must 
not imagine that this constitution was entirely 
the work of Lycurgus The Spartan constitu 
tio i was of a mmed nature the monarchical 
pnnciple was represented by the kings, the 
aristocracy by the senate, and the democraticnl 
element by the assembly of the people, and 
subsequently bv their representatives, the 
ephors The kings had originally to perform 
the common functions of the kmgs of the 
heroic age They were high priests, judges, 
and leaders in war , but in all of these depart- 
ments thej were in course of time superseded 
more or less As judges they retained onlj a 
particular branch of jurisdiction, that referring 
to the succession of property As military 
commanders they were to some extent restneted 
and watched bv commissioners sent by the 
senate , the functions of high priest were cur 
tailed leas , perhaps because least obnoxious 
In compensation for the loss of power, the 
kmgs enjoyed great honours, both during their 
life and after their death The senate or 
Gerousia consisted of 30 members, one from each 
Obe, all elected except the two kings, who were 
ex officio members, and represented eachhisown 
Obe In their functions thev replaced the old 
council of the nobles as a sort of pnvy council 
to the kings, but their power was greater, since 
the X otes of the kings wore of no greater weight 
than those of other senators , they had the tight 
of onginating and discussing all measures 
before thej could be submitted to tho decision 


of the popular assembly , they had, in conjunc- 
tion (later) with the ephors, to watch over the 
due obsem ance of the law s and institutions , 
and they were judges in all crunmal cases 
without bemg bound by any written code For 
all this they were not responsible, holdmg their 
office for life — But with all these powers, the 
elders formed no real aristocracy Thej w ere 
not chosen either for property qualification or 
for noble birth The senate was open to tho 
poorest citizen, who during sixty years had boei 
obedie^ to the laws and zealous in the per 
formanoe of his duties — The mass of the 
people — that is, the Spartans of pure Doric 
descent — formed the sovereign power of the 
state The popular assembly consisted of 
every Spartan of thirty years of age, and of un 
blemished character, only those were excluded 
who had not the means of contributmg their 
portion to the syssitia They met at stated 
times, to decide on all important questions 
brought before them, after a pre\ ions discussion 
in the senate They had no right of amend 
ment, but only that of simple approval or rejec 
tion, which was given in the rudest form 
possible, by shouting The popular assemblv, 
however, had neither frequent nor very im 
portant occasions for du-ectlj exerting their 
sovereign power Their chief activity consisted 
in delegating it , hence arose the importance of 
the ephors, who were the representatii es of the 
popular element of the constitution The five 
ephors answer in many pomts to the Roman 
tribunes of tho people Their appointment is 
included by Herodotus among the institutions 
of Lycurgus, but it is probable that Aristotle is 
right in dating these later, from the reign of 
Theopompus [Dicf of Ant art JSp/ton ] Their 
appomtment was perhaps a concession to the 
people, at first as overseers of the markets and 
as magistrates who might check illegal oppres 
sion by kings or great men Subsequently thej 
absorbed most of the power in the state To 
Lycurgus was ascribed also a prohibition to use 
written laws or to have any comage but iron 
but these traditions must refer to later customs, 
since there were neither coins nor •written 
laws in Greece as early as Ljeurgus — ^With 
reference to their subjects, the few Spartans 
formed a most decided aristocracy On the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, part 
of the ancient inliabitants of the country, under 
name of the Penoici, were allowed indeed to 
retain their personal liberty, but lost all civil 
rights, and were obliged to pay to the state „ 
rent for tho land that was left them But a 
great part of the old inhabitants were reduced 
to a state of perfect slavery, different from that 
of the slaves of Athens and Rome, and more 
similar to the villanage of tho feudal ages 
These were called Delots Thev were allotted, 
with patches of land, to individual members of 
the ruhng class They tilled the land, and paid 
a fixed rent to their masters, not, ns the perioici, 
to the state The Spartans formed, ns it were, 
an army of invaders in an enemy’s countrv, 
their city was a camp, and every man a soldier 
At Sparta, the citizen onlj existed for the state , 
he had no interest but the state’s, and no 
property but what belonged to the state It 
was a fundamental principle of the constitution 
that all citizens were entitled to the enjoyment 
of an equal portion of the common properti 
This was done in order to secure to the common 
wealth a large number of citizens and soldiers 
free from labour for their sustenance, and able 
to devote their whole time to warlike exercises. 
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in order thus to heep up the ascendency of to the government of Thebes, and undertook 
Sparta over her xwnoici and helots Tlie the guardianship of Laius, the son of Labdacus 
Spartans ivere to be warriors and nothing but (Pans ii C, 2, is 6, 6) Lycus marched agamst 
warriors Therefore, not only all mechanical Epopens, whom he put to death (according to 
labour was thought to degrade them , not onlv other accounts Epopeus feU m the war with 
was husbandry despised and neglected, and Nveteus), and he carried awaj AntiopetoThebes 
commerce prevented, or at least impeded, by She was treated with the greatest cruelty bj 
prohibitive laws and by the use of iron nionej , Dirce, the wife of Lycus , in reienge for which 
but also the nobkr arts and sciences were so her sons bv Zeus — Amphion and Zethus — after 
effoctuall} stifled that Sparta is a blank in the wards put to death both Lycus and Dirce 
histon 01 the arts and literature of Greece [AsirinoN ] — 3 Son of No 2, or, according to 
The state took care of a Spartan from his cradle , others, son of Poseidon, was also king of Thebes 
to his gr-ii e, and supenntended his education i In the absence of Heracles, Lycus attempted to 
in the minutest points Tins aias not confined | kill his wife Megara and her children, but was 
to his jouth, but ertended throughout his j afterwards put to death by Heracles (Enr H E 
whole life The siaisitia, or, ns they were called 31, Hyg Fah 32 ) — i Son of Pandion, ana 
at Sparta, phiditia, the common meals, mai be j brother of Aegeus, Nisus, and Pallas He was 
regarded ns an education il institution, for at evpclled by Aegeus, and took refuge in the 
these meals subjects of general interest were ! country of the Termilae, which was called Lycir 
discussed and political questions debated The after him He was honoured at Athens as a 
youths and bovs used to cat separately from hero, and Pausanins asserts that the Lyceum 
the men in their own dmsioiis — 2 A Laeedae denved its name from him (It is more prob 
monian, who, though not of the royal blood, j ably connected wuth Apollo Lyceus ) He is said 
was cho'en king in e c 220, together inlli to have mtrodueed the Elensininn mysteries 
Agesipolis HI , after the death of Cleomenes ! into ^Vndania in Messenia He is sometimes 
It yyas not long before he deposed liis colleague ' also described as an ancient prophet, and the 
and made himself solo soy ercign, though under j familj of the Lycomedae, at Athens, traced 
the control of the Ephon He earned on war | their name and ongin from him (Hdt i 173, 
agamst Philip V of Maccdon, and the Achaoans i vii 92, Pans i 19, 4, iv 1, 2, 20, v 12 , Anstoph 
He died about 210, and ifnclianidos then made 1 Vesp 408)— 5 Son of Dasc 5 lns, and king of 
himself tiTcnt (Pol iv 2, 85, v 21, 91 , Pans the Hanandymans, who received Heracles and 
IV 29) — 3 An Attic orator, son ofLycophron, the ikrgonauts with liospitahty (Ap Kh n 139) 
who belonged to the noble family of the Eteo- — 6 Of Khegmm, the father, real or adoptive, 
butadae, yvis boni at Athens, about BC 390 of the poet Ljeophron, was a histoncal wnter 
He was a disciple of Plato and Isocrates In m tbo time of Demetnus Pbalereus 
public life ho yvns a warm supporter of the Lyons (Avicor), the name of several nvers 
policv of Deinostliencs, and was unnersilly which are said to be so called from the impetuo- 
admitted to bo one of tbo most ynrtuous citizens sitj of their current 1 {Kibj), a little nyer 
and upnglit statesmen of his age He yvas of Bithjmia, falhng mto the sea S of Heraclea 
Tamias or manager of the public revenue from Pontica (Xen An yi 2, 8) — 2 {GcrmeneJi~ 
338 to 820, and discharged the duties of this C/iai), a considerable nyer of Pontus, rising m 
oflict with such abilitj and intogntj, that he the mountauis on the N of Armenia Minor, and 
raised the public revenue to the sum of 1200 flowing "W into the Ins at Eupatona (Strab 
talents One of his law-s enacted that bronze pp 529, 647) —3 [Ghoni} Su), a considerable 
statnes should be erected to Aeschylus, So- nver of Phrygia, floyving from E to W past 
phocles, and Euripides, and that copies of their Colossae and Laodicea into the Maeander (Hdt 
trigedies should be preserved m the public vii 80, Strab p 578) — 4 {Nahr el-Kelb), a 
archives He died wlule holding the oihee of river of Phoenicia, falling mto the sea N of 
President of the Theatre of Dionvsus, in 323 Berytns — 5 {Great Zab or TJlit-Sit), o.n\et ol 
A fragment of an inscription containing an Assyria, nsmg in the mountams on the S of 
account of his administration of the finances is Armenia, and flowmg SW into the Tigris, just 
still extant There yvere fifteen orations of Lv below lianssa {Nrmroud) The same as the 
curgus evtant iii antiquity, but onlj one has Zahatus of Xenophon (Curt iv 9, Xen An in 
come down to Ub entire, tlio oration against Leo 5, 1 ) 

cratcb, winch yvas dchyered in 832 Leocrates, Lydda (ra Ai555a, r/ Au55tj Lnd), a toyvn of 
who had fled from Atliens after the battle of Palestine, SE of Joppa, and NW of Jerusalem 
Cliacronea, yvas mdictcd for treason The ora at the junction of several roads which lead from 
tion IS printed m the y arious collections of the the sen coast, was destroyed by the Homans m 
Attic orators [De'iostiifsfs ] the Jeyvish war, but soon after rebuilt, and 

Lyons (Avkos) 1 Son of Poseidon and Ce called Diospohs (Jos S J ii 19, 8, m 4, 8) 
laeno, who was transferred by Ins father to the Lydia (AvSia AvSSs, Lydus), a district of 
Islands of the Blessed (Apollod in 10, 1) Bj Asia Minor, m the midie of the "W side of the 
Alcjone, the sister of Cclaeiio, Poseidon begot peninsula, between MjsiaontheN and Cana 
Hjticus, the fatlior of the following — 2 Son on the S , and between Phrygia on the E and 
of Hyntns and Clonio, and brother of Njeteus the Acgaean Sea on the lY The name had a 
Poljdorusjkingof Thebes, married the daughter w idely extended meomng when applied to the 
of Nycteiis, bj whom lie had a son Labdacus old Lydian kingdom, but of Lydia strictly so 
and on Ins death ho left the goyemment of > called the N boundary, towards Mj sin, was the 
Tlicbos and the guardianship of Labdacus to Ins I range of mountains which form the N margin 
father in law Nycteus aiterwards fell in battle ' of they alley of the Hermns, called Sordene, a 
agamst Epopeus, king of Sicy on, yy ho had carried SW branch of the Phry gian Olympus the E 
away his beautiful daughter Antiope Lycus boundary toyvnrds Phrygia was an imngmary 
^icceeded his brother ni the goy ermuont of line and the S boundary towards Cana yvas 
^ebes, and ni the guardianship of Labdacus tlienver Maeander, or, according to some autlio- 
Ho surrendered the kingdom to Labdacus yy lien ritics, the range of mountams yvlneh, under the 
the latter had grown up On the death of Lab iinme of Messogis {Kasianc Dagh) forms the N 
dacus soon afterwards, Lycus agam succeeded margm of the valley of the Maeander, and is a 
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JTW prolongation of the Taurus From the F< 
part of this range, m the SE comer of Lydia, 
another branches off to the NIV , and runs to 
the W far out into the Acgaean Sea, ivhere it 
forms the pemnsula opposite to the island of 
Cliios Tins chain, winch is called Tmolns 
[Kisiljci Musa JDagh), divides Lydia into two 
unequal valleys , of which the S and smaller is 
watered hy the nver Cvtsteb, and the N forms 
the great plain of the Herwos these valleys 
are very beautiful and fertile, especially that of 
the Hermus The E part of Lydia, and the 
adjacent portion of Phrygia, about the upper 
course of the Hermus and its tributaries, is an 
elevated plain, showing traces of volcanic action, 
and hence called Catacecanmene {Karaxehcui 
/leioj) In early tunes the country had another 
name, Maeonla (Mijorfij, Matovla), by which 
alone it is kiiouTi to Homer (17 ii 8G5, v 48, v 
431) , and this name was afterwards apphed 
specifically to the E and S part of Lydia, and 
then, in contradistmction to it, the name Lydia 
was used for the NW part (Strah pp 620, 625, 
678, 680) It IS a probable suggestion that the 
original Lvdia of the lower Hermus was con- 
quered by the Maeomans, a people of Plirygian 
origin, before the Homeric period, and thatwlien 
Gyges established a national Lydian kingdom 
he restored the old name to the whole country 
In the mytlucal legends the common name of 
the people and country, Lydi and Lydia, is 
derived from Lydus, the son of Atys, the first 
king The Lydians appear to have been a race 
closely connected with the Ganans and the 
Hysians with v horn theyobsened a common 
w orship in the temple of Zeus Canus at Mylasa 
thev also practised the worship of Cvbele, and 
other Phrygian customs Some modem writers 
believe them to have been a people of Semitic 
origin, and find in this an explanation of the 
name, which is Oriental, and of some charac 
tenstics in their customs and religion This 
would account for the tradition in Hdt in 7 
which derives one of the Lydian dynasties from 
Nmus Amidst the uncertainties of the early 
legends, it is clear that Lydia was a very early 
sent of Asiatic civilisation, and that it exerted 
a very important influence on the Greeks The 
Lydian monarchy, which was founded at Sardis, 
before the time of authentic history, grew up 
into an empire, under which the many different 
tribes of Asia Minor W of the nier Halys 
were for the first time united Tradition men 
tioned three dynasties of kings the Atyidae, 
which ended (according to the computations 
of chronologers) about B c 1221 , the Hera- 
clidae, which reigned 505 years, down to 716 , 
and the Mermnadae, 160 years, down to 556 
Onlv the last dvnasty can bo safely regarded ns 
historical, and the fabulous element has n large 
place m the details of their historv their 
names and computed dates were — (l) Gvges, 
B c 716-678, (21 AKDas, 678-029, (8) Svdtat- 
tes, 629-617 , (4) All attes, 617-560 , (5) Ckoe 
■-us, 660 (or earher)-646, under whose names 
an account is given of the nse of the Lydian 
empire in Asm Minor, and of its overthrow by 
the Persians under Gyms Under these kings 
the Lvdians appear to have been a highly 
civilised, industrions, and wealthy people, prnc 
tismg agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
and acquainted with various arts , and exercis 
ing, tlirough their intercourse with the Greeks 
of Ionia, an important influence on the progress 
of Greek civilisation Among the inventions, 
or improvements, winch the Greeks are said to 
have denv ed from them, were the weaving and 
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dyeing of fine fabncs (17 iv 141 , Gland da 
Bapt Pros i 270) , various processes of metal 
lurgj , the use of gold and silver monej, which 
the Lydians are said first to have coined, tlie 
former from the gold found on Tmolus and from 
the golden sands of the Pactolus (Hdt i 94) , and 
various metrical and musical improvements, es 
pecially the scale or mode of music called the 
Lydian, and the form of the lyre called the maga 
dis [Diet ofAntiq art Musica) TlieLjdians 
had also public games similar to those of the 
Greeks Tlieir high civalisation, however, was 
combined watli a lax morality, and, after the Per 
Sian conquest, when they were forbidden bj 
Gyrus to carry arms, they sank graduallv into n 
state of effeminate luxunousness, and their 
very name and language had almost entirely 
disappeared by the commencement of our era 
Under the Persians, Ljdia and Mysia formed the 
second satrapy after the Macedonian conquest, 
Lydia belonged to the kmgs of Svria, and 
(after the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the 
Homans) to those of Pergamum, and so passed, 
by the bequest of Attains III , to the Homans, 
under whom it foimed part of the xirovmce of 
Asia — On the tradition that Etruria was colo 
nised bv the Lydians, see Etruria Hence 
the Homan poets use Lydian as equivalent to 
Etruscan (Verg Acn n 781, ix 11) 

Lydlades (AvSidSys), a citizen of Megalopolis, 
who, though of an obscure family raised himself 
to the sovereignty of his nativ e citv, about B c 
244 In 234 he v oluntanly abdicated the sove- 
reignty, and permitted Megalopolis to join the 
Achaean League as a free state He was one 
of the noblest characters m the later Greek his- 
tory He was elected several tunes general of 
the Achaean League, and became a formidable 
rival to Aratus He fell m battle agamst Gleo- 
menes, 226 (Pol u 44, 51 , Plut. At at 80, So, 
37, Cleom 6, Pans vui 27) 

Lydias or Ludias [AvSlas, Ion AvSlys, Aov- 
5/as Karasmal, or Mavroncro), a river in Ma- 
cedonia, rises in Eordaea, passes Edessa, and 
after flowing tlirough the lake on which Pella is 
situated, falls into the Axiiis, a short distance 
from the Thermaic gulf In the upper part of 
its course it is called the Eordaean nver (’Eop 
ScuKhs Torauhs) by Aman (Eur Bacch 565, 
Strab p 380 ) Herodotus (vii 127) bv mistake 
makes the Lydias unite wnth the Haliacmon, 
the latter of which is "W of the former 

Lydus (AoBos), son of Atvs and Galhtheo, and 
brother of Tyrrhenus, the niv tlucal ancestor of 
the Lydians (Hdt i 7 , Dionvs i 27) 

Lydus, Joannes Laurentius, was bom at 
Philadelphia, in Lydia (whence he is called 
Ljdus or the Lvdian), m ad 490 He held 
vanous public offices, and hved to an adv anced 
age He wrote 1 Ilepl yyvZv avy}pa<prj, De 
Metisibits Liber, of which there are two epi- 
tomae, or summanes, and a fragment extant 
2 riepl apxdiv k t K Le Magisiratibus Bci- 
pubheae Bomanae 3 IIcpl dioa-riyeiciv, Le 
Ostentis {ed Wachsmuth, 1863) TlieworkJDe 
Mensibiis is a historical comiiientarj on the 
Homan calendar, wuthan account of the vanous 
festivals, denved from a great number of 
authonties, most of which have penshed Of 
the two summaries of tlus cunous work, the 
larger one is by an unknown hand, the shorter 
one bj Maximus Planudes The work Li 
Magistratibus was thought to have penshed, 
but w as discovered bv Villoison in the suburbs 
of Gons^antmople, in 1785 Tlie best edition of 
' the complete worlcs is hv Bekker, Bonn, 1837 
Lygdamis (AvySayis) 1 Of Naxos, a dis* 
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tinguislicd lender of the popular party of the 
island m the struggle with the ohgnrchj Ho 
conquered the latter, and obtained thereby the 
chief power m the state Ho assisted Pisistratus 
in his third return to Athens , but during his 
absence his cnenues seem to hav e got tho upper 
hand again , for Pisistratus aftem ards subdued 
the island, and made Ljgdamis t 3 'rant of it, 
about B c 540 In 532 he assisted Polycratos 
in obtaining the tyranny of Samos (Hdt i 61, 
64 Ar Pol V 6, ’A0 iroA 15) — 2 Father of 
AiiTEinsm, queen of Halicarnassus, the con- 
temporary of Xerxes — 3 TjTant of Hnhcar 
nassuB, the son of Pisindehs, and the grandson 
of Artemisia Herodotus is said to ha\o taken 
an active part m delivering his native citj from 
the tjuannj of this Lygdamis 
Lygli or Ligli, an important people in Ger- 
many, between the Viadus (Oifci) and the Vis 
tula, m the modem Sdcsia and Pasui, were 
bounded bj the Burgundiones on the N , tho 
Goths on the E , tho Bnstarnao and Osi on the 
W , and the Marsingi, Silingao, and Somnones 
on the S Thej w ere div idcd into sev eial tribes, 
the chief of which were the ilanimi, Duni, 
Elysu Bum, Arii, Naharvah, and Helvcconae 
They first appear in history ns members of the 
great Ularcoumnnic league formed bj Marobo 
duus in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius 
In the third conturj some of the Ljgii migrated 
with tho Burgundians westwards, and settled m 
the country bordenng on the Rhine (Tac 
Germ 43, Ann xii 29, Strab p 290, Dio 
Gass brvni 5) 

Lyncestis (AiryKijo-rfy), a district in the SW 
of Macedonia, N of tho river Erigon, and upon 
the frontiers of Dlyna Its inhabitants, tho 
Lyncestae, were Dlynans, and were originally 
an mdependent people, who were governed bj 
their own pances, said to bo descended from 
tho tamilj of the Bacchiadae ThoLjncestao 
appear to have liecome subject to Macedonia 
by a marriage betw ocn tlio royal families of the 
two countries The ancient capital of tho 
country was Lyncus (j/ AvyKos), though Heba- 
clpa at a later time became the chief town in 
the district (Thuc ii 99, iv 83, 124 , Stmb 
pp 323, 820 ) Ov id speaks of a river near 
Lyncus, tho waters of which were said to bo as 
intoxicating ns w ino (Ov Met xv 329) 

Lynceus (AiryKeus) 1 One of the 50 sons of 
Aegyptus, whose life was saved by his wife 
Hyrpermnostra, when all his other brothers 
were murdered bv tlio daughters of Dnnnus on 
their wedding night [Aegvptus ] A rite at 
Argos was derived from this story (or the story 
from the nto), a torch procession, s iid to com 
memorate the fact that Lynceus, vvhen he had 
escaped safely to Lyrcea, gav e a signal to 
Hypeniincstra of Ins amval, by waving a 
torch (Pans ii 25, 4) Dnnaus kept Hyper 
ranestra in strict confinement, but was after 
vv ards prev ailed upon to giv e her to Lymeeus, 
who succeeded him on the throne of Argos 
According to a dilTerent legend, Lynceus slew 
Danaus and all the sisters of Hypermnestra, 
in revenge for bis brothers (Pans ii 16, 1, 
Apollod 11 1, 5, Ov Her 14) Lynceus was 
succeeded ns king of Argos by liis son Abas — 
2 Son of Aphareus and Aieiic, and brother of 
Idas, was one of tho Argonauts, and famous for 
his keen sight He is also mentioned among 
the Only donian hunters, and was slam by Pollux 
(Apollod 1 8, 2 , Ap Rh i 151 , Pind Ne7n x 
Cl, Hor Sat i <2.,W, Ep i 1,28, Invs)— 3 
Of Samos, the disciple of Tlieophrastus, and 
brother of tho historian Duns, was a contem 
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porary of Menandei, and his rival In comic 
poetry (Athen v iiu p 237 , Plut Dem 27 , Suid 
sv ) 

Lyncus, king of Scythia, or, accoidmg to 
others, of Sicily, endeavoured to murder Tri 
ptolemus, who came to him with the gifts of 
Cores, but metamorphosed by the goddess into 
alyn\(Ov Met v 650, Serv adAen i 327) 

Lyrcea or Lyreeum (AvpK^la, AvpKeiov), a 
small town m Argohs, situated on a mountain of 
the same name (Strab p 271 , Paus ii 26, 4) 

Lyrnessus (Avpnjinros), a town in the interior 
of Mysia mentioned by Homer destroy ed be 
fore the time of Strabo (If u 690, xix 60, xx 92, 
Aesch Pe7s 324, Strab p 612) 

Lysandcr {AinrarSpos) 1 A Spartan, was of 
sen lie origin, or at least the offspring of a mar 
nage betw eon a freeman and a w oman of mferior 
condition (Ael VH xu 43 , Athen p 271 ) 
Ho obtained the citizenship, and became one of 
the most distinguished of tho Spartan generals 
and diplomatists In B c 407 he was appointed 
naimrchus, and succeeded Cratesippidas in tho 
command of tho fleet off the coasts of Asia 
Minor Ho fixed his headquarters at Ephesus, 
and soon obtained great influence, not only with 
tho Greek cities, but also with Cyrus, vvho 
supplied liim with large sums of money to pay 
Ins sailors Next year, 406, he was succeeded 
by Callicratidas In one year the reputation 
and influence of Lysander had become so great 
that Cyrus and tho Spartan allies in Asia 
requested the Lacedaemonians to appoint Ly 
Bander again to the command of the fleet The 
Lacedaemonian law, however, did not aflow tho 
office of navarchns to be held twice by the 
same person , and, accordingly, Aracus was sent 
out in 405, ns tho nommal commander m chief, 
while Lysander, virtually invested vv-ith the 
supremo direction of affairs, had the title of 
vice admiral {imffroXeis) In this year he 
brought the Peloponnesian war to a conclusion, 
by the defeat and ci^ture of the Athoman fleet 
off Aegospotami Only eight Atheman ships 
made their escape, underthe command of Conon 
Ho afterwards sailed to Athens, and m the 
spring of 404 tho city capitulated , the long 
walls and tho fortifications of the Piraeus were 
destroyed, and an oligarchical form of govern 
meiit was established, known by the name of 
‘ The Thirty ’ Lysander was now by far the most 
powerful man in Greece, and he displayed more 
than the usual pride and haughtmess which dis 
tinguished tho Spartan commanders m foreign 
countries He was passionately fond of praise, 
and took cate that his exploits should be cele 
brated by the most illustrious poets of his time 
He always kept the poet Choerilus in his 
retinue, and his praises were also sung by 
Antiloohus, Antimachus of Colophon, and 
Niceratus of Heraclea He was the first of the 
Greeks to whom Greek cities erected altars as 
to a god, offered sacrifices, and celebrated festi 
vals (Pint Lps 18, Paus vi 3,14, Athen p 
600) His power and ambition caused the 
Spartan government uneasiness, and accord 
ingly the Epbors recalled him from Asia Mmor, 
to which ho had again repaired, and for some 
years kept him without any public employment 
On the death of Agis II in 897, he secured the 
succession for Agesilaus, the brother of Agis, 
in opposition to Lsoty chides, the reputed son 
of the lattei He did not receive from Agesilaus 
the gratitude ho bad expected He was one of 
the members of the council, 30 in number, 
which was appointed to accompany the new 
king in hiB expedition into Asia in 396 Agesi- 
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]ftus pnrpoiclj tliunrtod nl) liis designs, and 
tofused all tlvo favours which ho asked On his 
icturn to Sparta, Lysander resolved to bring 
about tho change lie Jiad long meditated in the 
Spartan constitution, by aholibhing hereditary 
rovalty, and nialnng the tlirono elective Ho is 
said to have attempted to obtain the sanction 
of tho oracles of Delphi, Dodona, niid Zeus Am 
inon, but without success Ho does not seem 
to have ventured upon any oi ert act, and Ins 
enterprise was cut short by his death in tho 
following year On the breaking out of tho 
Boeotian war in 895, Lysander was placed at 
the bend of one army, and tho king Pausanias 
at the head of another Lysander marched 
against Hahartus, and polished in battle under 
the walls, 895 (Pint LystindeijXcn Hdl ii, 
111 ) — 2 xV Spartan ephor banished by tho 
Lacednomoniaiis (Cic Uff ii 28, 80) 

Lysandra (Ava-avdpa), daughter of Ptolemy 
Soter and Eurydicc, the daughter of Antipater 
She was married first to Alcvander, tho son of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, and after his 
death to Agathocles, tho son of Lysimachus 
After the murder of her second husband, b c 
281 [Agatuoclus, No 3], she fled to Asia, and 
besought assistance from Seleucus Tho latter 
in consequence marched against Lysimachus, 
who was defeated and slain in battle 281 
(Pans 1 9, 10 , Plut Devictr 31 ) 

Lysanlas (Aiaraafar) 1 Tetrarch of Abilene, 
was put to death by Antony, to gratify Cleopatra, 
II c 80 (Dio Cass xlix 82) — 2 Apparently a 
descendant of the last, tetrarch of Abilene at 
the tune when Jesus Clirist entered upon bis 
ministry (Luke, in 1) 

Lysias (Auo-fas), an Attic orator, was bom at 
Athens about b c 159 (This is tho date in 
Dionys Lys 12, and (Plut ] Vit Lys , but it 
IS conjectural , and some wntersput the birth 
of Lysias us late as 414 ) Ho was the son of 
Cephalus, who was a native of Syracuse, and 
liad taken up his abode at Athens, on the 
invitation of Pericles At the age of 16, Lysias 
and his brothers joined the Athenians who went 
as colonists to Thurii in Italy, 444, or followed 
them later He there completed his education 
under the lustruction of two Syracusans, Tisias 
and Nicias He afterwards enjoyed great 
esteem among the Thunans, and seems to iiaie 
taken part in the administration of the city 
After the defeat of the Athenians m Sicily, he 
w as expelled by the Spartan party from Thum, 
as a partisan of the Athenians He now 
returned to Athene, 412 During the rale of 
the Thirty (404) he was looked upon as an 
enemy of the government, his large property 
was confiscated, and he w as thiown into prison , 
but he escaped, and took refuge at Megam (of 
Lys in Eraiosth § 16) Ho joined Tlirasybulus 
and the exiles, and in order to render them 
effectual assistance he sacrificed all that re 
mained of his fortune Ho gave the patriots 
2000 draclimas and 200 shields, and engaged a 
band of 800 mercenaries Thrasybulus pro 
cured lum tbe Athenian franchise, which be had 
not possessed hitherto, since he was the son of 
a foreigner but he was afterwards depnved of 
this right because it had been conferred without 
a probouleuma Henceforth he hi ed at Athens 
as an isoteles, occupying himself, os it appears, 
solely ivith ivntmg judicial speeches for others, 
and died m 878, at the age of 80 — Lysias wrote 
a great number of orations , and among those 
which were current under his name the ancient 
critics reckoned 230 as genume Of these 34 
only are extant, and of these tliree are only 
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fragments of tbo remaining 81 tboso c 
Andoc , Alcih 2, pro Polystr , pro Mdtic, and 
tbo Funeral Oration are probably' spurious 
Most of these orations were composed after his 
return from Tliurii to Athens Tlie only one 
wliicb be ddnered himself is that against 
Eratosthenes, 408 Tho language of Lisiasis 
perfectly pure, and may bo regarded as one of 
the best specimens of tlic Attic idiom All tbo 
ancient writers agreed that his orations were 
distinguished by grnco niid elegance, m what 
was called ‘ the plain stylo,’ i r that which uses 
the langtiageof ordinary life and aioids grandi 
loquonco Its stylo is clear and lucid , and his 
delineations of character stiiking and true to 
life TJio orations of Lysias nro contained in 
the eollectioiiB of the Attic orators fpi mo 
STIIJ M s j Separate edition by Sclieibc, 1880 
Lysiorates, Ciiohaoic Monument of, ml 
garly called the ‘ Liuitern of Domostlioncs,’ was 
dedicated by Lysicrates in lie 885-34, as we 
learn fioin nn niteuption on tbe architrave 
which records 
that ‘Lysicrates, 
son dl Lysithei- 
des of Ciey nna, 
was choragiiB, 
when the boys 
of the tribe of 
Acainantis con- 
quered, wlien 
Tlieon play ed the 
flute, when Lysi 
odes wrote the 
j jiiece, and when 
' El aenetus w as 
archon ’ It w ns 
the practice of tho 
iietorious chor- 
ngi to dedicate to 
I Dionysus tho In 
pods which thov 
had gamed in the 
j contests in the 
I theatre Some 
, of these tripods 
were placed upon 
small temples, 
winch were orco 
ted either in tho 
precincts of the 
theatre, or in a 
street whicli ran 
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along the eastern side of the Acropolis, from 
the Prytaneium to the Lenaeum or sacred 
enclosure of Dionysus near the theatre, and 
which was hence called the ‘ Street of Tnpods ’ 
(Paus 1 20, ^ 1 ) Of these temples only two 
now remain tbe monument of Thrasyllus, and 
tho monument of Lysicrates, wliicb stood in 
tbe street itself It appears that this street 
was formed entirely by a series of such mono 
ments, and that from tho inscnptions engraved 
on the architraves the dramatic chronicles or 
didascohae were mainly compiled The monu 
ment of Ly sicmtes IB of the Coiinthian order 
It IB a small circular building ou a square base 
ment, of wliite marble, and coi ered by a cupola, 
supported by six Connthian columns Its 
whole height was 84 feet, of which the square 
basis was 14 feet (not shown in tbe cut;, tbo 
body of tbe buildmg to tbe summit of tlie 
columns 12 feet, and tbe entablature, together 
with the cupola and apex, 8 feet There was 
no access to tbe interior, wbicli was only six 
feet in diameter The fneze, of which there 
are casts in the British Museum, represents the 
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(Icstniclion of llic Ijrrlicnmn pirates b\ Bio- 
sus iiiul his ntteiidants 
Ljslmachla or {Ava-ifiaxia, Avinfid\tta 
Avffiuaxfvt) 1 (rAwiii/), an important toxvii 
on Uic NE of the ptiU of "Mclas, unci on the 
isthmus connoctmp the Ihnvcmn Chor^onesus 
with the nminlftinl, was fotinclctl n c Iton h^ 
Ij\simachus, who rcmoccd to his now cil\ the 
greater pert of the nilmbitunts of the neigh 
houring toeen of Cuniiu (Strnb pp I'll, 'I’ll, 
Diod \ CO, Pol e 31) It was i iibsequcntly 
(hslroeed bv Iho Tliraciuns, but was restored 
b) IntiotliiiB thoGrcnt(Lu xx-ciii TS) Under 
the Itomans it greatly declined, but Justiiinn 
built a strong fortress on the r|K)l, which ho 
c illcdHcxnmihum ('FiaiJ\ioi),doabtleEs from 
the width of the isthmus, under which name it 
IS mentioned in the middle ngts — 2 A town in 
tl 0 bW of Actolin, near Plouron, ‘.iluated on ft 
like of the same name, which wa more nn 
cicntlc ralhd Htdrv (‘ttrib p 4C0) 

LjsImiichUB (Av(rlua\oi) Iwingof Thraco.wus 
iv Mnecdoinan by birth, nnd one of Altiandcrs 
(cncrals, but of mein origin, his father Agutlio 
clch hiMiig b( < 11 originilU a Ptiicst or serf in 
bicilv (\rnan ,!««£) ii 28) He war rirh 
distingiimliid for bih undaunted toiimge, nswell 
ns for his gn'it nelnily and strength of bewh 
Itt are told b\ Q Curtius that Lisimachns, 
when hunting in byrii, lind killed n lion of ini 
mense si,e single handed , nnd this ciicum 
1 taneeio regarded by t lint writer ns the origin of n 
f ihlo gmicK related by many authors that on 
account of romo offence, Lifiimacliun had b( cii 
shut nn In order of Alcxanih r m the same den 
With a lion but, though uimnned, had succeeded 
lu destroi ing the animal, and was pirdoued by 
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the lung in consideration of his courage (Curt 
MU 3,15, Pint Jlcmrfr 27, Pans i ‘1,5, Sen 
rfr Jr III 17) In the diMsion of the jiroMiices, 
after the death of Ale'tnnder (» r 32.1), Thrace 
nnd the ncigliliouring counlnes as far ns the 
Dannljcwerenssigncd toLesimnchuB For some 
Toirs howns nctiicly engaged in war with the 
warlike barbarians tliiit Ifonlen d his iiroMiice 
on the N At length, m 315, he joined the 
lea"uo winch Ptolemy, bcloucns nnd Uassandor 
had formed ngnimit Anligonns, but he did not 
take any nclue part in the war for Bomo time 
In cor, he tool the title of king when it was 
assumed by Anligonus, Ptolemy, Solcucus, and 
Ciissandcr In 002 IjyBiinaclius crossed oecr 
into Asia Minor to oppose Antigoiius, while 
ScIeiicuB also adiaiiecd against the latter from 
the East In UOl Lysimncliiis and beleucus 
effcct/'d ft junction, nnd gamed ft docisi\e mc 
lory at Ipsusovcr Antigomis nnd Ins sou Dome 
*nuB (Diod XX 100) Aiitigoiius fell on the 
field, niid Domolnus beenmo a fugitiio Tho 
conquerors diyided between them thodommioiiH 
of tho y anquished , and Ly siinnehus obtained for 
his share all that part of Asia Minor extending 
from tho Hellespont and tho Aegacan to Iho 
heart of Phrygia In 291 Lysumichus crossed 
tho Danube and iK-iietriitcd into tho lieart of 


tho counlry of tho Gotne, hut he was reduced 
to the greatest distress by want of proyisions, 
and was ultimately eompolled to surrender with 
his whole army Droinichaetes, king of the 
Getao, treated him with the utmost generosity, 
nnd restored him to liberty In 288Lysiinachus 
united with Ptolemy, Solouciis and Pyrrhus m 
a common league against Demetrius, who had 
for some years been in possession of Macedonia, 
nnd was now preparing to march into Asia 
Next year, 287, Lysminchus and Pynhiis in 
snded Macedonia Demetrius was abandoned 
In his own troops, nnd was compelled to seek 
aafely in flight Pyrrhus for a lime obtained 
poshOKSion of the Macedonian throne, but he 
was expelled by Lysimachus in 280 Lysima 
chuB yniK now in possession of all the dominions 
in Europe that had formed part of the Jlacc 
domnn monarchy, ns well ns of the greater part 
of Anin Jlinor Ho remained in undisturbed 
jmsBOHsion of these yast dominions till shortly 
licfore hiR death His downfall was occasioned 
by a dark domestic tragedy His wife Arsinoc, 
daughter of Ptolemy Soter, had long hated her 
stepson Agathoclcs, and at lengtli, by false no 
cnsalions, induced Lysimachus to put his son 
to death (.lust wii 1) This bloodv deed 
fthoiiatcd the •ninds of Ins subjects, nnd many 
cities of Asia broke out into open reiolt Ly 
snndra, the widow of Agathocles, fled with her 
children to the court of belencns, wlio forthwith 
imndcd the ilninmions of Lysimnchus Tho 
two monarchs mot in the plain of Corns (Coru- 
podion), and Ly simnchns fell m the battle that 
ouflued, u c 281 (PnuB i 10 , Appian, Syr 02 ) 
He was in his eightieth year at tlie time of his 
death — Lysimachus founded LysiMACHLy, on 
tho Htllcspoiit, and 
also enlarged and re 
built many other cities 

Lysimcllft (jj Aiarijit' 

Afift AfyoTj), ft marsh 
near Sy mcusc m Sicily , 
jirobnbly the same ns 
the marsh anciently 
called Syrnco from 
which the town of Sy 
raense is said to liaio 
domed its name (Time 
yiii 58, Thcocr xyi 
81 : SyiiACUSAi; ) 

Lyslnoo {Aua-ii'dij 
Aqclanl), a town in 
Plsidift, b of tho lake 
Ascania (Lis x\x\iii 
10 ) 

Lyeippns (AuiriTnroy), 
of bicyoii, one of tho 
greatest Greek sculp 
tors, was a contempo- 
rary of Aloxaiidor the 
Great Originally a 
simple worlmian in 
bronro (fahir nora 
rtua), ho rose to the 
eminence which he 
afterwards obtained by 
the direct btiitly of nn 
turo (Plin s.\\i\ Gl) 

Ho rejected many of 
tho old cony entional 
rules which tho enily 
artists followed Ho followed the school of 
Polyclitus, but changed the canons of it in 
many points, ospccially in making the head 
sninllcr nnd the body more slender Ho aimed 
nt idealising human beauty rather than that 
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of the gods, and at repiesentmg the grace and 
mobility of the male figure He made statues 
of gods, it 18 true and among them of Zens, 
hut even in tins field of art his fa^ ourite subject 
■n (is the human liero Heracles The works of 
Lysippus are said to have amounted to the 
enormous number of 1500 They were almost 
all, if not all, in bronze , in consequence of 
■which none of them are extant Ho made sta 
tues of Ale'^ander at all periods of life, and in 
manj different positions, -which exercised con- 
siderable influence on succeeding art Alexan 
der’s edict is ■well Icnown, tliat no one should 
paint him but Apelles, and no one make his 
statue but Lysippus (Plin vii 125 , Eor J?p 
11 1, 240 , Cic Fam x 12 ) 

Lysis (Averts), an eminent Pythagorean phi 
losopher -who, dn\ en out of Italy in the perse 
cution of his sect, betook himself to Thebes, 
and became the teacher of Epaminondas, by 
whom he w as held in the highest esteem (Paus 
IX 18 , Cic tfe Or iii 34, 139, Off i 44, 156) 

Lysis, a river of Cana, only mentioned by 
Livy (xjiwiii 15) 

Lysistratus, of Sicyon, the brother of Ly- 
sippus, was a sculptor, and devoted himself to the 
making of portraits Ho w as the first who took 
a cast of the human face m gypsum , and from 
this mould he produced copies by pouring into 
it melted -wax fPlin xxxv 163) 

Lystra (ij Avarpa, rk AitTTpa Fhatyn serai, 
Eu ), a city of Lycaonia, on the confines of 
Isauiia (Act Apost xiv 8,21, Phn v 147) 
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Macae (Mtbcai) 1 A people on the E coast 
of Arabia Felix, probably about Muscat (Ptol 
■VI 7, 14) —2 An inland people of Libya, m the 
Eegio Syrtica — that is, the part of N Africa be 
tween the Syrtes (Hdt i\ 175) 

Hacalla, a town on the E coast of Bruttium, 
which was said to possess the tomb and a sane 
tuary of Philootetes (Lycoplir Alex 927) 
Maoar or Macareus (MaKop or MaKopevs) 1 
Son of Helios (or Cnnacus) and Ehodos, fled 
from Ehodes to Lesbos after the murder of 
Tenages (II xxiv 544 , Diod \ 50) — 2 Son of 
Aeolus, who committed incest with lus sister 
Canoce [Canace ] — 3 Son of Jason and 

Medea, also called Mermerus or Morraorus (Hyg 
Fab 239) — i Of Lesbos, father of Issa, hence 
called Macareis (Diod v 81 , Ov Met vi 
124) 

Maoaria (MaKapfo), daughter of Heracles and 
Deianira (Paus i 32 , Eur Heracl ) 

Maccabaei (Mcwico/SctToi), the descendants of 
the family of the heroic Judas Maccabi oi Mac 
cabaeus, who successfully resisted the tyranny 
of Antiochus in Judaea [For their history see 
Diet the Bible ] 

Macedonia (MoAeSovfa MoiceSifi'es), a country 
m Europe, said to have derived its name from 
Macednus, or Macedon, a son of Zeus, and Thyia, 
a daughter of Deucalion (Apollod iii 8, 1) The 
name first occurs in Herodotus, but another form 
was MacStia (MaKerla) , and accordingly the 
Macedonians are sometimes called Macetae 
(Hesych s u , Sil It xiii 878 , Stat Sdv iv 6) 
The country IS said to have been originally named 
Emathia Herodotus understood by the name 
Macedoms only the country to the S and "W of 
the nver Ly dias (Hdt vii 127), but the boun- 
daries of the ancient Macedonian monarchy, be 
fore the time of Philip, the father of Alexander, 
were on the S Olympus and the Cambunian 
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mountains, winch separated it from Thessaly and 
Epirus, on the E the river Slrymon, which 
separated it from Thrace (Thuc ii 99) , and on 
the N and "W Hlyria and Paeonia, from which 
it was divided by no well defined limits 
Macedonia was greatly enlarged by the con 
quests of Philip Ho added to his kingdom 
Paeonia on the N , so that the mountains 
Scordus and Oborlus now separated it from 
Moesia , a part of Thrace on the E as far as 
the nver Nostus, which Thracian district was 
usually called Macedonia adjecta , the peiiin 
sula Chalcidice on the S , and on the "W a 
part of Ulyna, ns far as the lake Lychnitis 
On the conquest of the country by the Komans, 
B c 1G8, Macedonia was divnded into four dis 
tnets, paymg a land tax to Eome they were 
quite independent of one another and had each 
a republican form of government and a general 
council — (1) the country between the Strymon 
and the Nestus, with a part of Thrace E of the 
Nestus, as far as the Hebms, and also includ 
ing the temtory of Hernclea Sintica and Bisal 
tice, "W of the Strymon the capital of this 
distnct was Amphipohs , (2) the country be 
tween the Strymon and the Axius, exclusive of 
those parts already named, but including 
Chalcidice the capital Tliessalonica , (8) the 
country between the Axius and Peneus the 
capital Pella , (4) the mountainous country in 
the W the capital Pelagonia (Liv xlv 17, 18, 
SO) After the conquest of the Achaeans, in 
14C, Macedonia w as formed into a Eoman pro 
Vince, and Tlicssaly and HlyTia were incorpo 
rated with it, but at the same time the district 
E of the Nestus was again assigned to Thrace 
The Eoman province of Macedonia accordingly 
extended at first as far S ns the pronnoo of 
Achnin, including in its limits Epirus, but 
under the empire its SE limit was the Sinus 
Mnliacus, and Epirus was detached from it 
Thus it extended on the Aegaenn const from the 
river Nestua to Oetn and the Sinus Mnliacus 
and on the Adriatic coast from the nver Dnlon 
to the Aoub (Ptol HI 17, 7 ) It was ongmnlly 
governed by a proconsul, it was made bv 
Tiberius one of the prov inces of the Cnesnr , 
but it was restored to the senate by Claudius 
Under Diocletian four provinces were carved 
out of Macedonia (1) OTiessnly , (2) Epirus 
Nova (the Illyrian const) , (3) Macedonia 
Prima , (4) Macedonia Sccunda or Salutans 
— Macedonia may be desenbed as a large 
plain, surrounded on three sides by lofty moun 
tains Tlirough this plain, however, run many 
smaller ranges of mountains, between which are 
wide and fertile valleys, extending from the 
const far into the intenor Tlie chief moun 
tains were Scobdus, or Scabdus, on the NW 
frontier, towards Ulynn and Dardanin , fuither 
E Obbflus and Scojnus, which separated it 
from Moesia, and Ehodope, wluch extended 
from ScomiuB in a SE direction, forming the 
boundary between Macedonia and Thrace On 
the S frontier were the Cambunu Montes and 
OnvrMPus Tlie chief nvers were in the duec 
tion of E to W , the Nestus, the Stbymon, the 
Axius, the largest of all, the Lumas or Lvdias, 
and the Haliacmon — Tlie great bulk of the 
mliabitants of Macedonia consisted of Thracian 
and Ulynaii tribes At an early period some 
Greek tribes settled in the S part of the 
country They are said to have come from 
Argos, and to have been led by Gauanes, 
Aeropus, and Perdiccas, three descendants of 
Temenus, the Herachd Perdiccas, the y oungest 
of the brothers, was looked upon as the founder 
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of the Macedonian monarchj (Hdt viu 138) A 
later tradition, how ever, regarded Caranus, who 
was also a Herachd from Argos, ns the founder 
of the monarchy These Greek settlers inter 
married witli the original inliabitants of the 
country The dialect which they spoke was 
akin to the Done, but it contained many 
barbarous words and forms , and the Macedo- 
nians were accordinglj ne\er regarded by the 
other Greeks ns genuine Hellenes Moreover, 
it was only in the S of Macedonia that the 
Greek language was spoken, m the N and 
NW of the country the Illynnn tnbes con 
tinned to speak their oivn language and to 
preserve tlieir ancient habits and customs 



Coin of Macedonia after Homan conqncfit 
Ol/v head of Artemifl In ehlotd rrr MAREaomqn 
npoTiiS and club of Heracles aorrounded by oak 
^rreath This is a coin of tho Arst rcf^on atrnck ‘when 
the Homan acnato gave the Macedonian regions tbo 
right of coining silver InMDC 

Verj little IS known of the history of Mace 
donia till the reign of AmjTitas I, who was a 
contemporary of Darius Hystaspis, but from 
tliat time their history is more or less intimately 
connected with that of Greece, till at length 
Phihp, the father of Alexander the Groat, 
became the Mrtual master of the whole of 
Greece The conquests of Alexander extended 
the Macedonian supremacy o\er a great part of I 
Asia , and the Macedonian kings continued to 
exorcise their soiereignty over Greece till the 
conquest of Perseus by the Homans, 108, 
brought the Macedonian monarchy to a close 
The details of the Macedonian history arc 
given m the lives of the separate kings 
Macella (Macellaro), a small fortified town 
in the W of Sicily , about fifteen miles E of 
Segesta (Pol i 24) 

JSacer, Aemillns 1 A Roman poet, o 
native of Verona, died in Asia, DC 10 He 
wrote a poem or poems upon birds, snakes, and 
medicinal plants, in imitation, it would appear, 
of the Thcriaca of Nicander (Serv ad Mcl v 
1 , Quintil X 1, 87 , Ov Trzst iv 10, 48) Tlie 
work now extant entitled Aeinihus Macer de 
Herhartim Virtutibus belongs to the middle 
ages — 2 AVe must carefully distinguish from 
Aemihus Macer of Verona a poet Macer who 
wrote on the Trojan war, and who must have 
been alive in A D 12, since he is addressed by 
Ovid in that year (ex Pont ii 10, 2)— 3 A 
Roman jurist, who lived in the reign of Alex 
wilder Severus He wrote several works, ex 
tracts from which are given in the Digest 
Macer, Clddins, was governor of Africa at 
Nero’s death, a d 08, when he laid claim to the 
throne He w as murdered at the instigation of 
Galba by the procurator Trehomus Garucianus 
(Tac^Hist 1 7,1V 49, Suet Oalh 11) 

Macer, Licimus [Licinius ] 

Macestus (MaKijcros Siwaiif-Sw, and lower 
Susughcrh), a considerable nver of Mysia, 
rises in the NAV of Phrygia, and flows N 
through Jlysia into the Rhyndacus (Strab p 
670) It IB probably the same river which 
Polybius (v 77) calls Megistus (McyiffTor) 
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Machaerus {Max<upods Maxatplrrjs), a 
strong border fortress in the S of Peraea, in 
Palestine, on the confines of the Nabathaei a 
stronghold of the Sicani in the Jewish war 
(Jos Ant xiii 16, H J vii 6) 

Machanldas, tyrant of Lacedaemon, sue 
ceeded Lycurgus about d c 210 Like his pre 
decessor, he had no hereditary title to the 
crown, but ruled by the swords of his mercen 
anes alone He was defeated and slam m 
battle by Philopoemen, the general of the 
Achaean League m 207 (Pol xi 11, xui 6 , 
Pint PJnlop 10) 

Machaon (Maxoao')) son of Asolepius [see 
p 181], was married to Anticlea, the daughter 
of Diodes, by whom he became the father of 
Gorgasus, Nicomachus, Alexanor, Sphyrus, and 
Polemocrates Together with his brother 
Podahnus he went to Troy with thirty ships, 
commanding the men who came from Tncca, 
Ithome, and Oechaha In this war he acted as 
the surgeon of the Greeks, and also distm 
guished liimself m battle He was himself 
wounded by Pans, but was earned from the 
field by Nestor (II ii 729, iv 198, xl 605, 612, 
698) Later writers mention him ns one of 
the Greek heroes who were concealed m the 
wooden horse (Verg Aen ii 268) and he la 
said to have cured Philootetes (Tzet ad Lyo 
911, Propert ii 1, 69) He was killed by 
Enrypylus, tbe son of Telephus, and received 
divine honours at Gerenia (Pans iv 8, 2) 
Machlyes (MdxAuer), a people of Libya, near 
the Lotophagi, on the W side of the lake 
Tnton, in what was afterwards called Africa 
Propria (Hdt iv 179 , Ptol iv 14, 11) 

Machon (Mdxa>y), of Corinth or Sicyon, a 
comic poet, flourished at Alexandna, where he 
gave iiibtructions respecting comedy to the 
grammarian Anstophanes of Byzantium (Athen 
pp 241, 664) 

Macistns or Macistum (Mcocio-Tor, MaKKrTou 
MaxlcTios), a town of Elis in Triphylia, NE of 
Lepreum, origmally called Platanistus (nAara 
vtarovs), and founded by the Caucones (Hdt iv 
148 , Strab pp 843, 846) 

Macoraha (MoKopiPa Mecca), a city m the 
AV of Arabia Felix , probably a sacred city of i 
the Arabs before the tune of Mohammed 
Macra (Magra), a small river nsing m the 
Apennines and flowmg into the Ligunan sea. 
near Luna, which, from the time of Augustus, 
formed the boundary between Liguna and 
Etruria (Strab p 222, Phn iii 48) 

MacnanuB, one of the Tlurty Tyrants, a dis 
tmguished general, who accompanied Valerian 
in hiB expedition agamst the Persians, a d 260 
On the capture of that monarch, Macnanus was 
proclaimed emperor, together with his two sons 
Macnanus and Quietus He assigned the 
management of affairs in the East to Quietus, 
and set out with the jounger Macnanus for 
Italy They were encountered by Aureolus on 
the confines of Thrace and Hlyria, defeated and 
slain, 262 Quietus was shortly afterwards 
slam in the Bast by Odenathus (Trebell Trig 
Ttjr 12) 

Maori Campi [Cajifi Macbi] 

Maorlnus, M Opillus Severus, Roman em- 
peror, Apnl, A.D 217-June, 218 He was born 
at Caesarea in Mauretama, of humble parents, 

A D 164, and rose at length to be praefect of the 
praetorians under Caracalla He accompanied 
Carncalla in his expedition against the Par- 
thians, and was proclaimed emperor after the 
death of Caracalla, whom he had caused to be 
assassinated He conferred the title of Caesar 

LL 
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upon his son Diadtunenianus, and nt the same 
time gained great popularity % repeahng some 
obnoxious taxes But in the course of the same 
year he was defeated wth great loss by the 
Parthians, and was obliged to retire into Syria 
While here his soldiers, with whom he hhd be 
come unpopular by enforcing among them order 
and disciphne, proclaimed Elagabalus as em- 
peror "W ith the troops which remamed faithful 
to him, Mocnnus marched against the usurper, 
but was defeated, and fled m disguise He was 
shortly afterwards seized in Chalcedon, and put 
to death, after a reign of 14 monOis {Vit 
Macnn , Dio Cass Kxxviii 11-41 ) 

Macro, Naevina Sertorius, a favourite of 
the emperor Tibenus, was employed to arrest 
the powerful Sejanus in aj) 31, after whose 
death he was praefect of the praetorians durmg 
the remainder of Tiberius’sreign and theearher 
part of Caligula’s Macro was as cruel os 
Sejanus He laid informations, he presided at 
the rack , and he lent hims^ to the most 
savage caprices of Tiberius durmg the last and 
worst period of his government During the 
lifetime of Tibenus he paid court to the young 
Caligula, and he promoted an intngne between 
his wife Eunia and the j oung pnnce It was 
rumoured that Macro shortened the lost mo 
ments of Tibenus by stifling him with the 
bedding as he recovered unexpectedly from a 
swoon But Caligula became 3 ealons of Macro, 
and compelled him to kill himself with his wife 
and children, 38 (Tac Ann vi 15, 29, 45-50 , 
Suet Tih 73 , Dio Cass Iviii 9-28, lix 1-10 ) 
Macrobli (McufprfjSioi, i e Long lived), an 
Aethiopian people in Afnca, placed by Hero 
dotus (ill 17) on the shores of the S Ocean, 
i c probably beyond the S frontier of Egypt 
(cf Blin VI 190 , Mel in 9) 

Macrocephali (MaKpo/<4<paAot), le ‘the peo- 
ple with long heads,’ a tribe in the Caucasus 
(Strab pp 43, 520 , Plm vi 11) 

MacrSDiuB, the grammonan, whose full name 
was Ambrosius Aurelius Theodosius Macro 
bius All we know about him is that he hved 
in the age of Hononus and Theodosius, that he 
was probably a Greek, and that he hod a son 
named Eustathius He states in the preface to 
his Saturnalia that Latin was to him a foreign 
tongue, and hence wo may fairly conclude that 
he was a Greek by birth, more especially as we 
find numerous Greek idioms in his stylo He 
may be the same as the M icrobius who m 399 
was praefect of Spam, and in 422 was •praef 
sacn cubicuh If so, ho must have been con- 
verted to Chnstiamty before he held the latter 
office and after he wrote his books, which are 
clearly the work of a pagan [Cod Thcodos vi 
8, 1, ivi 10, 15) His extant works are — (1) 
Saturnahorum Convivioriim Libn YU , con 
sisting of a senes of dissertations on history, 
mythologj, cnticism, and vnnous points of 
antiquanan research, supposed to have been 1 
delivered dunng the hohdajs of the Saturnalia 
at the house of Vcltius Bractextatus, who was 
inv csted witli tlie highest offices of state under 
Valentinian and Valons The form of the work 
is avowcdlj copied from the dialogues of Plato, 
espccmllj the Banquet in substance it bears 
a strong resemblance to the Nodes Aiiicac of 
A Gcllins. The first book treats of the fcBtivnls 
of Satumus and Janns, of the Homan calendar, 
Ac The second book commences with a collcc 
tion of bans mots, asenbed to tlie most celebrated 
wits of antiquity, to these arc appended a 
series of essays on matters connect’^ wnlh tho 
plcaBurcR of the table Tho four following 
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I books are devoted to cnticisms on Virgil The 
seventh book is of a more miscellaneous cha- 
racter than the preceding — (2) Commentanns 
ex Cicerone in Somnium Scipionis, a tract 
much studied during the middle ages Tnc 
Dream of Scipio, contained in the sixth book of 
Cicero’s Be Bepubhea, is taken ns a text, which 
suggests a succession of discourses on the 
physical constitution of the universe, according 
to the vnews of the Neo Platonists, together 
with notices of some of their pecuhnr tenets on 
mind ns well as matter — (3) Be Bifferentiis et 
Societatibus Graeci Latinigue Perfu, a treatise 
purely grammatical, of which only an abridg- 
ment IB extant, compiled by a certain Joannes 
— The best editions of the works of Macrobms 
are by GronoviuB, Lug Bat 1G70, L Janus, 
1852 , and Eyssenhardt, Lips 18G8 
Macrones (VloKpioves), a warlike Caucasian 
people on the NE shore of the Pontus Euxinus 
(Hdt II 104, vii 78 , Plm vi 11) 

Mactorlnm {Maurdiptoi’ MoucToipTi'os), atown 
in the S of Sicdy, near Gela (Hdt vu 163) 
Macyma (Manvyla Mcocui'eus), a townmthe 
S of Aetohn, near the mountain Tapluassus, E 
of Calydon and theEvenus (Strab pp 451, 460) 
Madianitae (MaSiariTai, MaBipvaToi, MaSnjt'ol 
O T Midinnim), a powerful nomad people m 
the S of Arabia Petraen, about the head of the 
Bed Sen (see Bict of the Bible) 

Madytus (MtfSuTos MoB^rior ilfaifo), a sea- 
port town on the Thracian Chersonesus (Strab 
p 831 , Liv XXXI 16) 

Maeander (Mofai/Bpo j Mendereh or Meinder, 
or Boyul-Mendereh, i e the Great Mendereh, 
m contradistinction to the Little Mendereh, 
the ancient Cayster), has its source m the 
mountam called Aulocrenas, above Celaenae, 
in the S of Phrygia, close to the source of the 
Marsyas, which immediately joins it [Celae- 
nAE ] It flows m a general AV direction, with 
various changes of direction, but on the whole 
with a shght inclmation to tho S After leaving 
Phrygia, it flows parallel to Mt Messogis, on 
its S Bide, formmg the boundary between Lydia 
and Cana, and at last falls into the Icarian 
Sea between Myus and Pnene Its whole length 
IS above 170 geographical miles The Maeander 
18 deep, but narrow, and very turbid , and 
therefore not navigable far up Its upper course 
lies chiefly tlirough elev ated plams, and partly 
in a deep rocky valley its low er course, for the 
last 110 miles, is through a beautiful wide plain, 
through which it flows in those numerous wmd- 
ings that have made its name a descnptivo 
verb [to meander), and which it often inundates 
Tlie alteration made m tho coast about its 
month by its alluvial deposit was observed by 
the ancients, and it has been continually going 
on [See Latmicub Sinus and Miletus] Tlie 
chief tnbutanes of the Maeander were, on the 
right or N side, the Cludrus, Lcthaous, and 
Gaeson, and, on the left or S side, tho Obninas 
Lycus, Harpasus, and Marsyas (II ii 8G9 , 
Hes Th 839 , Hdt voi 2G , Xen An i 2, 7 , 
Strab p 677 , 0\ Met viii 102) — As a god 
Maeander is described as the \fnther of the 
nymph Cjano, who was the mother of Caiinus 
Hence the latter is called by Ovid (Vet ix 
678) Maeandnus ^uvenis 
Maecenas, C Cilnlus, was born some time 
between n c 73 and C3 , and wo Icam from 
Horace (Od iv 11) that his birthday was tho 
13th of April His family, though belonging 
whollv to the equestrian order, was of high 
antiquity and honour, and traced its descent 
from the iucumoncs of Etruria His pit mal 
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ancestore, tlie Ctlnit, aro mentioned by Ei\y 
(x 8, 6) as having attained great power and 
a ealth at Arretinm about b c 801 'Xlie mater 
nal branch of the family was also of Etruscan 
origin, and it was from them that the name of 
Maecenas was derived, it being customary 
among the Etruscans to assume the mother’s as 
well ns the father’s name It is m allusion to 
this circumstance that Horace {Sat i 0, 8) 
mentions both his avus inaternus aique pater- 
1111 ^ ns having been distingiushcd by command 
ing numerous legions, n passage, by the nay, 
from which we are not to mfer that the ancestors 
of Maecenas had over led the Roman legions 
Although it 18 unlmown where Maecenas re- 
ceded hiB education, it must doubtless have 
been a careful one AVo learn from Horace that 
ho was \ersed both m Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, and his taste for literary pursuits was 
slioivn, not only by lua patronage of the most 
eminent poets of ins time, but also by several 
performances of his own, both in icrse and 
prose It has been conjectured that he became 
acquainted with Augustus at Apollonia before 
the death of Julius Caesar, hut ho is men- 
tioned for the first time m B c 40, and from 
this year his name constantly occurs as one of 
the chief friends and ministers of Augustus 
Thus wo find him employed in n c 87 in nego 
tinting with Antonv , and it was probably on 
this occasion that Horace accompanied him to 
Bmndusium, a journey which he has described 
in the fiftli Satire of the first book During the 
war with Antoiij, which was brought to a close 
by the battle of Actium, Maecenas remained 
at Rome, being entrusted with the administra 
tion of the cimI affairs of Italy During this 
time ho suppressed the conspiracy of the 
younger Lcpidus It is probable, therefore, that 
he was not present at the battle of Aotium, 
but it seems that ho had intended to go to Oie 
war, for it is better to refer Hor JSpod i to 
that battle than, ns some critics do, to the 
Sicilian expedition against Se\t Pompeius On 
the return of Augustus from Actium, Maecenas 
enjoyed a greater share of his favour than over, 
luid, in conjunction with Agrippa, had the 
management of all public affairs It is related 
that Augustus at this time took counsel with 
Agnppa and Maecenas respecting the expe- 
diency of restoring the republic , that Agrippa 
advised him to pursue that course, but that 
Maecenas stronglj urged him to establish the 
empire For many years Maecenas was trusted 
and honoured bj Augustus , but between b c 
21 and IG he seems to have lost the la\oiir of 
the emperor, and after the latter year lie retired 
entirely from public life The cause of this 
estrangement in oni eloped in doubt Dio 
Cassius attributes it to an intngue carried on 
by Augustus with Tcrentin, Maecenas's ivife, but 
the authority of Suetonius is better, and wo 
should probably accept his account of the 
matter, tliat Maecenas had ro\ ealed to lus wife 
that the conspiracy of her brother Murena had 
been discmered, and thus the conspirators were 
warned This was regarded as an indiscretion 
W'hich forfeited confidence, and Maecenas was 
not made praefectits urbt when that office was 
constituted, in 16, though in previous years he 
had ns minister of Augustus, done much that 
have belonged to the post (Suet Aug 
Cass h\ 19 ) Maecenas died B o 8, 
buried on the Esquihne Ho left no 
children, and he bequeathed lus property to 
Augustus, who had continued or renewed his 
riendshij), though without official appointments 
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— Maecenas had amassedan enormous fortune 
He had purchased a tract of ground on the 
Esquihne hill, which had formerly served as a 
bunal place for the lower orders (Hor Sat i 
8, 7) Here he had planted a garden and built 
a house, remarkable for its loftmess, on account 
of a tower by which it was surmounted, and 
from the top of which Nero is said to have 
afterw ards contemplated the burning of Rome 
In tins residence he seems to have passed the 
greater part of his time, and to have visited 
the country but seldom His house was the 
rendeznous of all the 
wits of Rome, and 
whoever could contn- 
buteto the amusement 
of the company was 
always welcome to a 
seat at his table But 
his really intimate 
fnends consisted of 
the greatest gemuses 
and most learned men 
of Rome , and if it was 
from his universal in 
clmation towards men 
of talent that he oh 
tamed the reputation 
of a literary patron, it 
was by his fnendslup 
for such poets as Vir 
gil and Horace that 
he deserved it Vir 
gil w as indebted to 
him for the recovery of his farm, which had 
been appropnated by the soldiery' in the divi- 
sion of lands, m B c 41 , and it was at the 
request of Maecenas that he undertook the 
Georgies, the most finished of all his poems 
(Yeugimus ] To Horace he was a still greater 
benefactor He presented him with the means 
of comfortable subsistence, a farm in the Sabine 
country If the estate was hut a moderate one, 
we learn from Horace himself that the bounty 
of Maecenas was regulated by his own con 
tented views and not by his patron’s want of 
generositj [For the relation between Horace 
and Maecenas, see Horatjtjs ] — Of Maecenas’s 
oivn literary productions only a few fragments 
exist From these, however, and from the 
notices which we find of his wntmgs in ancient 
authors, we are led to think that we liave not 
suffered any great loss by their destruction , 
for, although a good judge of literary merit in 
others, he does not appear to have been an 
author of much taste himself In lus way of 
life Maecenas was addicted to every species of 
luxury We find several allusions in the ancient 
authors to the effeminacy of his dress He was 
fond of theatrical entertainments, especially 
pantomimes, as may be inferred from his pa- 
tronage of Bathyllus, the celebrated dancer, 
who w as a freedman of his That moderation 
of character which led him to be content with 
lus equestrian rank, probably arose from lus 
loi e of ease and luxury, or it might have been 
the result of more prudent and political views 
As a politician, the principal trait in lus cha 
racter was fidelity to his master, and the main 
end of all lus cares was the consolidation of the 
empire But at the same time he recommended 
Augustus to put no check on the free expression 
of public opinion, and above all to avoid that 
cruelty which for so many j ears had stained 
the Roman annals with blood 
Maedi [BIaedica J 
Maecius larpa [Taepa ] 
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Maedica (MatSttcn), tlie country of tlie 
Maedi, a powerful people in tbe W of Thrace, 
on the W bank of the Strymon, and the S 
slope of Mt Scomius They frequently made 
in-oads mto the country of the Macedonians, 
till at length they were conquered by the latter, 
and their land incorporated with Macedonia 
(Thuo 11 98 , Strab pp 31 G, 331 , Liv xxvi 25 ) 

Maellus, Sp , the richest of the plebeian 
knights, employed his fortune in buying up 
com in Etrnna in the great famine at Eome m 
B c 440 This com he sold to the poor at a 
small price, or distributed it gratuitously 
Such liberality gained him the favour of the 
plebeians, but at the same time exposed him to 
the hatred of the rulmg class, particularly of 
the praefecUis annonae, C Minuoius Accord 
mgly in the following year he was accused of 
having formed a conspiracy for the purpose of 
seizing the kinglj power Thereupon Cinom 
natus was appointed dictator, and C Semhus 
Aliala, the master of the horse Maehus was 
summoned to appear before the tribunal of the 
dictator , but as he refused to go, Ahala, with 
an armed band of patrician youths, rushed into 
the crowd, and slew Inm His property was 
confiscated, and his house pulled doivn , its 
vacant site, which was called the Aequimae 
hum, continued to subsequent ages a memorial 
of Ins fate Later ages fully believed the story 
of Maelms’s conspiracj , and Cicero repeatedly 
praises the glorious deed of Ahala But his 
guilt 18 very doubtful Ahala was brought to 
trial, and only escaped condemnation by a volnn 
tary exile (Liv iv 13 , Cic de Sen 8, 28, dc 
Jtm 11 27, Flor i 26, Val Max vi 3) 
maenaoa (Mon/dKij), a town of HispaniaBae 
tioa on the coast, the most westerly colony of 
the Phocaeans (Strab p 15G) 

Maenades (Moii’ctSer), a name of the Bac 
ohantes, from fiaivofiai, ‘to be mad,’ because 
they were frenzied m the worslup of Dionysos 



Miionadc or BaccBanlo n Ith Enako bound hair (ThicrEch 
Ucb^r tUe heUcntschtu bemnltru I oi n > 


Macnalus MttfvaXoi' or Maii'd^iov upos 
lioinon), a mountain in Arcadia, which ex 
tended from Megalopolis to Tegea, was celc 
brated as the favountc haunt of the god Pan 
(Strab p 38S, Paus mii 30,7, Vrrg IJcl viii 
From this mountain tlio surrounding 
ii,.iv was called Macndha (Ma(ia\(a) and 
the mountain was a town ifacnahn (Thuc 
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V 64 , Pans iii 11, 7) The mountain was so 
celebrated that the Roman poets frequently 
use the adjectives Maenalws and Maenalts as 
equivalent to Arcadian 

Maenius 1 C , consul, b c 888, with L 
Purius CamiUus The two consuls completed 
the subjugation of Latium, they were both 
rewarded with a triumph , and equestrian 
statutes were erected to their honour in the 
forum (Liv vui 18) The statue of Maenius 
was placed upon a column, which is spoken of 
by later writers under the name of Columna 
Maema, and which appears to have stood near 
the end of the forum, on the Capitohne 
Maenius was dictator in 320, and censor in 818 
In Ins censorship he allowed balconies to be 
added to the various buildings surrounding the 
forum, m order that the spectators might obtain 
more room for beholding the games which were 
exhibited in the forum , and these balconies 
were called after him Maemana (Did of 
Aiiitq s V ) — 2 The proposer of the law, 
about 286, which required the patres to give 
their sanction to the election of the magistrates 
before they had been elected, or, m other words, 
to confer, or agree to confer, the impenum on 
the person whom the comitia should elect (Cic 
Brut 14) — 3 A contemporary of Lucilius, was 
a great spendthrift, who squandered all his 
property, and afterwards supported himself by 
playing the bnfioon He possessed a house in 
the forum, which Cato m his censorship (184) 
purchased of lum, for the purpose of building 
the Basilica Porcia (Hor Sat i 1, 101, i 8, 21, 
Ernst 1 _16, 26 ) 

Maenoba (MalvoSa), a town in the SE of 
Hispania Baetica, neai the coast, on a river of 
the same name (Mel ii 6, 7 , Strab p 148) 
Maeon (Mafoiv), son of Haemon of Thebes 
He and Lycophontes were the leaders of the 
band that lay in ambush against Tydens, m the 
war of the Seven against Thebes Maeon was 
the only one whose life was spared by Ty- 
deuB Maeon in return buned Tydeus, 
when the latter was slam (II iv 894 , 
Paus IX 18, 2 ) 

Maeonia [Lvdia ] 

Maeonldes [Homerus ] 

Maeotae piAEOTis Pabus ] 

MaeotiB Palus (fj MoioStij Sea 

of Azov), an inland sea on the borders of 
Europe and Asia, N of the Pontus Euxi 
nus (BlacI Sea), with winch it communi 
cates by the Bosporus CnniERius Its 
form may be desenbed roughly as a tri 
angle, -with its vertex at its NE extremity, 
where it receives the waters of the great 
nver TonaTs (Don) it discharges its super- 
fluous water by a constant current into the 
Euxine The ancients had very vague no 
tions of its true form and size the earlier 
geographers thought that both it and the 
Caspian Sea were gulfs of the great N 
Ocean (Hdt iv 86 , Strab pp 125, 807, 
493 , Phn i\ 24) Tlio Scythian tribes on 
its banks wore called by tlie collective 
name of Maeotae or Mneotici (MataiTai, 
MaiccTiKol) The sea had also the names of 
Cimmenum or Bosponcum Mare Aeschv 
(Prom 781) applies the name of Maeotic 


Cimmerian Bosporus (auAuiv 


lus 

Strait to the 
Mai&JTiKiir) 

Maora (MaTpa) 1 The dog of Icarius, the 
father of Engone [Icarius, No Ij — 2 
Daughter of Proetus and Antoa, a companion 
of Artemis, bj whom she was killed, after she 
had become bj Zeus the mother of Looms (Od 
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\i 825) — 3 Daughter of Atlas, was married to 
Tegeates, tho soa of Ljenon Her tomb was 
shown both at Tegoa and Mantmea in Arcadia 
(Pans ^^ll 12, 4) 

Maosa, Julia, sister in laiv of Septiinius 
Sei eruB, aunt of Caracalla, and grandmother of 
Elngabalus and Alo\ander Severus She was 
a natn o of Eraesa in Syria, and seems, after 
tho ole\ntionotSoptiiniuBSo\erns,tho husband 
of her Bister Julia Domna, to ha\o lived at the 
imperial court until the death of Carncnlln, 
and to have accumulated great wealth She 
contrived and orccuted tho plot which trane 
ferred the supreme power from Macrinus to her 
grandson Elagabalus Wlien sho foresaw the 
dowTifall of the latter, sho pi evaded on him to 
adopt Jus cousm Alexander Severus Bj 
Severus sho was treated with the greatest 
respect, she onjojed the title of Augusta 
during her life, and received divnno honours 
after lier death [Elagabalus , Sevtuus ] 

Iffaeson (Malarccv), a comic actor, of Megara 
(w hothcr tho Sicilian or the Grecian Jlegara is 
disputed), from whom came tho term cKwfipLara 
^latffwvmd, for coarse jokes (Athen p G59) To 
liim was attributed tho proverb, 

’Ait’ ivepyealris 'Ayap-f/j-vova STjeav ’Axmof 

Maevius [Bavius ] 

Magaba, a mountain in Galatia, 10 Roman 
miles E of AnojTa (Liv vwviii 19) 

hlagas (Mdyas), lung of Cjrciie, was a step 
son of Ptolemy Sotcr, being the son of Berenice 
bj a former marriage Ho was a Macedonian 
by birth , and ho seems to liav e accompanied 
his mother to Egypt, whore ho soon rose to a 
high place in tho fav our of Ptolomy In n c 
808 lio was apijointod to tho command of the 
expedition destined for tho rccovorj of Cyrono 
after tho death of Ophelias Tho cntcrpriso 
was successful, and Magas obtained tho govern 
iiicnt of tho province At first ho ruled it only 
ns a dopendenoj of Egypt, but after the death 
of Ptolomy Sotor ho not onlj assumed the 
character of an independent monarch, but 
oven made war on tho king of Egypt He 
mamed Apamn, daughter of Antiochus Sotor 
bj wliom he had a daughter, Berenice, after- 
wards tho wife of Btolemy Euorgolcs Ho died 
268 (Paus 1 7, Athen p 560, Justin xxvi 3) 

MagdSlum (MdySoAov, VldydwKoi' 0 T 
Migdol), a city of Lower Egi^pt, near tho NE 
frontier, about twelv o miles SW of Polusium 
whore Pharaoh Necho defeated tho Syrians, 
according to Herodotus (ii 169) 

Magotobna or Admagetobnga, a town on 
the W frontiers of tho Sequani, near winch tho 
Gauls were defeated by tho Germans shortly bo 
fore Caesar’s arrival in Gaul (Ones B G i 81) 

Magi (Mcf'yoi), the name of tho order of 
priests and religious teachers among tho Modes 
and Persians There is strong ovidonoo that a 
class similar to tho Magi, and in some cases 
bearing tho same name, existed among other 
Eastern nations, especially tho Chaldeans of 
Babylon , nor is it at all probable that either 
tho Magi or their religion were of strictly 
Median or Persian origin but in classioal 
literature they are presented to us almost 
exclusively in connexion with Medo Persian 
historj Herodotus ropiesents them as one of 
the BIX tribes into which tho Median people 
were divided (Hdt i 101,107, 140) Under the 
Median empire, bofoio tho supremacy passed to 
the Persians, they were so closely connected 
with tho tlirone, and had so groat an influence 
in tho state, that they evidently retained their 
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position aftei the revolution, and they had 
power enough to be almost successful m the 
attempt thoj made to overthrow the Persian 
dj nasty after the death of Cambyses, by putting 
forvvaid one of their own number as a pretender 
to the throne, alleging that he was Smordis, tho 
son of Cyrus, who had been jiut to death by his 
brother Cambj ses (Hdt in G7-C8) It is elear 
that this w as a plot to restore tho Median supro 
maej Tho defeat of this Magian conspiracj by 
Darius tho son of Hj staspes and the other Per 
Sian nobles vvas followed bj a general massacre 
of tho Ma^i, which was celebrated by an annual 
festival (to MayoiJiJria), during which no Magian 
was permitted to appeal in public Still their 
position as the onlj ministers of religion re 
maincd unaltered The breaking up of tho 
Persian empire must hav e greatly altered their 
condition, but they continue to appear in 
history down to the tune of the later Roman 
empire, and from them we get our word magic 
(v paymi'}, i o the art or science of the Magi) — 
The constitution or tho reformation of the Magi 
ns an order is ascribed bj tradition to Zoroaster, 
ns the Greeks and Romans called him He is 
said to have restored the true loiowledge of the 
supreme good principle (Oimuzd), and to have 
taught his worslnp to the Magi, whom he 
divnded into three classes, learners, masters, 
and perfect scholars [Zokoastek] They 
alone could teach the truths and perform the 
ceremonies of religion, foretell the future, inter- 
pret dreams and omens, and ascertain the will 
of Ormuzd by the arts of divination They had 
three chief methods of divination by calling up 
the dead, by cups or dishes, and by water 
The forms of worship and divination were 
strictlj defined, and were handed down among 
tho Magi by tradition Like all early priest- 
hoods, tliej seem to have been the sole posses 
Bors of all tho science of their age To be 
instructed in their learning was esteemed tho 
highest of privileges, and was permitted, with 
rare exceptions, to none but the princes of the 
royal familj Their learning became cole 
brated at an early period in Greece, by the 
name of paytia, and was made the subject of 
speculation by the philosophers, whose know- 
ledge of it seems, however, to have been very 
limited, while their high pietensions, and the 
tncks by which their knowledge of science 
enabled them to impose upon tho ignorant, 
soon attached to their name among tho Greeks 
and Romans that bad meaning which is still 
connected with tho words deriv ed from it 
Magna Graeola [Gbaecia ]' 

Magna Mater [Rhea ] 

Magnentlns, Roman emperor in tho West, 
A » 860-368, whose fuU name was Plamub 
PoriLius Magnentius He was a German by 
birth, and after serving as a common soldier was 
eventually intrusted by Constans, the son of 
Constantino tho Great, with the command of the 
Jovian and Horculian battalions who had re 
placed the ancient praetorian guards when the 
empire was remodelled by Diocletian He 
availed Inmself of his position to organise a 
conspiracy against the weak and profligate Con 
stans, who was put to death by his emissaries 
Magnentius thereupon was acknowledged as 
emperor in all tho Western provinces, except 
Hlj na, where Vetranio had assumed the purple 
Constantins hurried from the frontier of Persia 
to crush tho usurpers Vetramo submitted to 
Constantins at Sardica in December, 850 
Magnentius was first defeated by Constantius 
at the sanguinary battle of Mursa on the Draye, 
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in the antnmn of 851, and was obhged to fly 
into Ganl He was defeated a second time in 
the passes of the Cottian Alps, and put an end 
to Ins own life about the middle of August, 353 
Magnentius was a man of conunandmg stature 
and great bodily strength , but not one spark of 
virtue reheved the blackness of his career as a 
sovereign The power iihicli he obtained by 
treachery and murder he mamtained by extor- 
tion and cruelty (Vict Gaes 41, 42, Zosim 
11 41-54) 

Magnes (Mdyiojy), one of the most important 
■of the earlier Athenian comic poets of the Old 
Comedy, was a native of the demus of Icana or 
Icanus, m Attica He flounshed B c 460, and 
onwards, and died at an advanced age, shortly 
before tlie representation of the Knights of 
Aristophanes — that is, in 423 (Aristoph Eguit 
524 ) He IS said to have won a prize for comedy 
elei en tunes He ii as famed for his mimetic 
■dances (which formed one of the stages m the 
growth of comedy) for these he used choruses 
representing animals (in one play, frogs) , and 
m this found an imitator in Aristophanes 

Magnesia (Ma 7 io](rfa Md-^s, pi May 
yijTes) 1 The most easterly district of Thes- 
saly, was a long narroiv shp of country, extend- 
ing from the Peneus on the N to the Pagasaean 
gulf on the S , and bounded on the W by the 
great Thessalian plain It was a mountainous 
country, as it comprehended the Jits Ossa and 
Pelion Its inliabitants, the Magnates, are said 
to have founded the tu o cities in Asia mentioned 
below — 2 M ad Sipylum (M irphs 2iirv\^ or 
■vTrb 2i7n5\(j) Mamssa, Eu), a city m the 
HW of Lydia, in Asia Minor, at the foot of the 
STW dechvity of Mount Sipvlus, and on the S 
hank of the Hermus, is famous in history as the 
scene of the victory gamed by the two Scipios 
over Antiochus the Great, which secured to the 
Eomans the empire of the East, b c 190 After 
the Mithndatic war, the Romans made it a 
libera emtas It suiSered, with other cities of 
Asia Mmor, from the great earthquake m the 
reign of Tibenus , hut it i\as stiU a place of 
"mportance m the fifth century (Strab p 622 , 
Liv xxxvii 87 , Tac Ann ii 47 ) — 3 M ad 
Maeaudrum (M U nphs MaidvSpy, M #-rl 
MoidvSpcL Inek bazar, Ru ), a city in the SW 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor, uas situated on the 



Coin of Magnesia od Maeandtum (2nd cent B C ) 

Obr head ol Arlcinls r^r MArNHTDV \pollo'be*ddQ trl 
I>od below tbeeQ Moeandcr pattern magistrate s 
name EYtHMor nAYiAMOY whole in oak wreath 

nver Lethaeus, a N tributary of the Maeander 
It was destroved by the Cimmerians (probably 
about B c 700) and rebuilt by colonists from 
Miletus, so that it became an Ionian city by 
race as well as by position It was one of the 
cities given to Themistocles by Artaxerxes It 
was celebrated for its temple of Artemis Leu 
cophryene (see com), one of the most beautiful 
in Asia Minor, the ruins of which exist (Hdt 
1 161,111 122, Diod XI 57, Strab pp 636, 647) 
Magnopolis (Mayvoro'Kts), or Eupatona 
Mngnopohs, a city of Pontus, m Asia Mmor, 
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near the confluence of the rivers Lycus and Ins, 
begun by Mitlmdates Enpator and finished by 
PoiMey (Strab p 556 , Appian, Mithr 78, 115) 
Mago (Mdyoiy) 1 A Carthagmian, said to 
have been the founder of the military power of 
Carthage, by mtroducing a regular disciplme 
and organisation into her armies (Just xviii 
7, XIX 1) He flourished from B c 550 to 500, 
and was probably the father of Hamilcar, who 
was slam m the battle against Gelo at Himera 
[Hashloab, No 1 ] — 2 Commander of the Car- 
thagmian fleet under Himdco m the war against 
Dionysius, 396 "Wlien Himilco returned to 
Africa after the disastrous termination of the 
expedition, Mago appears to have been mvested 
with the chief command m Sicily He earned on 
the war with Dionysius, but in 392 was compelled 
to conclude a treaty of peace, by which he aban 
doned his oUies the Sicdians to the power of 
Dionysius In 383 he again invaded Sicily, hut 
was defeated by Dionysius and slam in the 
battle (Diod-xiv 69,95,xv 15) — 3 Commander 
of the Carthaginian armj in Sicily in 844 He 
assisted Hicetas m the war agamst Timoleon , 
but, becoming apprehensive of tieacherj, he 
sailed away to Carthage Here he put an end 
to hiB own life, to avoid a worse fate at the liands 
of hiB conntrjroen, who, nevertheless, crucified 
hiB hfeless body (Pint Timol 17-22) — i. Son 
of Hamilcar Barca, and youngest brother of the 
famous Hannibal He accompamed Hanmbal 
to Italy, and after the battle of Cannae (216) 
earned the news of tins great victory to Car 
thage (Pol 111 71, 79, 114 , Liv xxi 64, xxn 
2, 46 ) But, mstead of returning to Italy, he 
lias sent into Spam with a considerable force 
to the support of his other brother Hasdrubal, 
who was hard pressed by the two Scipios (215) 
He continued in this country for many years , 
and after his brother Hasdrubal quitted Spam 
in 208, in order to march to the assistance of 
Hannibal in Italy, the command m Spam de 
volved upon him and upon Hasdrubal, the son 
of Gisco After their decisiv e defeat by Scipio 
at Sdpin in 206, Mago retued to Gad'es, and 
subsequently passed the winter in the lesser of 
the Baleanc islands, where the memory of his 
sojourn is still preserved in the name of the 
celebrated harbour, Portns Magoms, or JPori 
Mahon (Liv xxviii 23-37 , Appian, Hisp 
25-37 ) Early in the ensuing summer (205) 
Mago landed in Liguna, where he surpnsed the 
town of Genoa Here he maintained himself 
for two years, but in 203 he was defeated with 
great loss m Cisalpme Gaul, by Qumtihus 
Varus, and was himself seierely wounded 
Shortly afterwards he embarked his troops m 
order to return to Africa, but he died of his 
wound before reaching Africa (Liv xxx 18 , 
App Stsp 37 , Zonar ix 13 ) Comehus Nepos 
[Hann 7, 8), m opposition to all other autho 
nties, represents Mago as surv i\ mg the battle 
of Zama, and says that he perished in a sliip- 
ivreck, or was assassinated by his slaves — 5 
Surnamed the Samnite, was one of the chief 
officers of Hannibal in Italy, where he held for 
a considerable time the chief command m Brut- 
tium (Liv xx\ 16) — 6 Commander of the 
gomson of New Carthage when that city was 
taken by Scipio Afneanns, 209 Mago was sent 
a prisoner to Rome (Pol x 8-19, Lii xxii 
44-51) — 7 A Carthaginian of uncertain date, 
who wrote a work upon agnculture m the Punic 
language, in twenty eight books So great was 
the reputation of this work even at Rome, that 
1 after the destruction of Carthage, the senate 
I ordered that it should be translated into Latin 
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T)} compotenfc persons, at the head of ■whomwaa 
D Silanus It as subsequently translated into 
Greek, \nth some abridgment and alteration, by 
Cassius Dionjsius of Utica. Mago’s precepts 
on agricultural matters are contmually cited by 
the Eoman ivriters on those subjects m terms 
of the highest commendation (Varro, li B 
1 1, 10 , Phn xnn 22 , Colum JB it i 1, 18 ) 
Magonis Portus [Mago, No 4 ] 
Magontiacum [Mooo^TIVCUM ] 

Manarbal (Moap^as), son of Hmulco, and 
one of the most distinguished officers of Han- 
nibal in the second Punic war He is first 
mentioned at the siege of Saguntum After 
the battle of Caniiao ho urged Hannibal to 
push at once with his cavalry upon Homo 
itself , and on the refusal of his commander, he 
18 said to have observed, that Hannibal knew 
how to gam iictones, but not how to use them 
(Liv XXI 12, tl, xxn 13,40,61, Flor ii 0 ) 
Maia (Mala or Moidr) 1 Daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione, was the eldest of the Plei 
ados, and the most beautiful of the seven 
sisters In a grotto of hit Cylleno m Arcadia 
she became by Zeus the mother of Herhes 
A reas, tlio son of Zeus bj Callisto, was ggvon to 
her to be reared [Pleiadfs ] — 2 With this 
deitj was sometimes confused an old Italian 
goddess Maja ( -= Bona Dea, Ops or Fauna) 
worshipped at Home She is mentioned in 
connexion with Vulcan, and was regarded by 
some as the wife of that god, though it seems 
for no other reason but because a priest of 
Vulcan offered a sacnfice to her on the Ist of 
May [Bow Dea] 

MajSrianns, Jullns Valerius, Eoman em 
poror in the West, a d 457-401, was raised to 
the empire bj Kicimer Ehs reign was chiefly 
occupied m making preparations to invade the 
Vandals m Afnca , but the immense fleet which 
he had collected for this purpose m the harbour 
of New Carthago in Spain was destroyedbj the 
Vandals in 400 Thereupon he concluded a 
peace with Gonsenc His activity and popu 
lantj excited the jealousy of Rioimer, who 
compelled Inm to abdicate and then put an end 
to his life (Procop Vand i 7) 

Majtoa fCONSTANTIA, No 8] 

Malaca {Malaga), an important town on 
the coast of Hispania Baetica, and on a nver 
of the same name {Gaadalmedina), was 
founded bj the Phoenicians, and has always 
been a flourishing place of commerce (Strab 
pp lOG-lGI , Av len Or Mar 420) 

Malalas [Malel vs ] 

Malanga {iflaKayya), a city of India, prob 
ably the modem Madras (Ptol vii 1, 92) 
Malchus (Md\xos), of Philadelphia in Syria, 
a Byzantine histonan and rhetorician, wrote a 
historj of the empire from AO) 474 to 480, of 
which we have extracts, published along with 
Dexippus by Bekker and Niebuhr, Bonn, 1829 
Malqa (Ma\ta &Kpa G Maria), the S 
promontory of the island of Lesbos (Thuc iii 
4 , ken Hell i G, 20 , Strab p 617) 

Malea, {V\a\ta or Ma\6ai G St Angelo or 
Malea), a promontory on the SE of Laconia, 
separating the Argohe and Laconic gulfs , the 
passage round it was dreaded bj sailors Here 
was a temple of Apollo, who hence bore the 
surname IfafciJfes (Hdt i 82, Strab p 8G8) 
Malelas, or Malalas, Joannes (Twawrjr J 
MaXeAo or MaAoAa), a nativ e of Antioch, and a 
Byzantine histonan, lived shortly after Justi- 
nian the Great The word Malalas signifies in 
Syriac an orator Ho wrote a chronicle of 
uni\ ersal history from the creation of the world 
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to the reign of Justinian molusive Edited by 
Dindorf, Bonn, 1881 

Malene {Ma\rivr]), a city of Mysia, only men 
tioned by Herodotus (vi 22) 

Mallacus Sinus (MaAiturJir kSKttos Bay of 
Zeitun), a narrow bay in the S of Thessaly, 
running W from tho NW point of the island 
of Euboea On one side of it is the pass of 
Thermopylae It denved its name from the 
Mahenses, who dwelt on its shores It is some 
tunes called the Lamtacus Sinus from the 
town of Lamia m its neighbourhood (Hdt iv 
83 , Thuc m 9C , Paus i 4, 3 ) 

Mails (MaAlr yy, Ionic and Att MijAls yy 
MoAieor or MijAieuv, Mahensis), a distnet in the 
S of Thessaly , on the shores of the Maliacus 
Sinus, and opposite the NW pomt of the 
island of Euboea It extended as far as the 
pass of Thermopylae Its inhabitants, the 
Mahans, were Dorians, and belonged to the 
Amphictyonic League (Hdt vii 198) 

Malli (MoAAoO, an Indian people on both 
Bides of the Hydbaotes their capital is sup- 
posed to hav o been on the site of the fortress of 
MooUan (Arnan, An vi 7-14 , Strab p 701) 
Mallus (MaAAdy), a city of Cilicia, on a hill a 
little E of the mouth of the nver Pyramus, 
was said to have been founded at the time of 
the Trojan war by Mopsus and Amphilochus 
It had a port called Magarsa (Strab p 675 ) 
Malugmensis, a celebrated patncian family 
I of tho Cornelia gens in the early ages of the re 
I public, tho members of which frequently held 
the consulship It disappeafs from history 
before tho time of tho Samnite wars They 
sometimes united the surnames of Cossus and 
Malugmensis — 1 Ser Comehus Cossus Malu 
ginonsis, consul r c 485, in which year Sp 
Cassius was condemned (Liv ii 41) — 2 His 
son, L Cornelius Malugmensis, consul b c 469 , 
fought against tho Aequi and Volsoi (Liv m 
22-24) — 3 P Comehus Malugmensis, consular 
tnbune in 897 and 890 (Liv v IG, 80) 

Malva [Mulucha ] 

Mamaea, Julia, a native of Emesa m Syria, 
was daughter of Julia Maesa, and mother of 
Alexander Soverus She was a woman of 
mtegnty and virtue, and brought up her son 
with the utmost care She was put to death by 
the soldiers along with her son, ad 235 
[Edaoabalus , Severus ] 

Mamercus 1 Son of king Numa, accord- 
ing to one tradition, and son of Mars and 
Silv la, according to another [Mars ] — 2 
Tyrant of Catena, when Timoleon landed in 
Sicily, B c 844 After his defeat by Timoleon 
he fled to Messana, and took lefuge with 
Hippon, tyrant of that city But when Timo 
leon laid siege to Messana, Hippon took to 
flight, and Mamercus surrendered, stipulating 
only for a regular trial before the Syracusans 
But as soon as he was brought into the 
assembly of the people there, he was con 
demned by acclamation, and executed hke a 
common malefactor (Plut Timol IS, 80, 34 , 
Diod XV I G9, 82 ) 

Mamercus or Mamerdnus, Aemlllus, a dis 
tmguished patncian family which professed to 
derive its name from Mamercus in the reign of 
Numa 1 L , tlince consul namely, b c 484, 
478, 478 — 2 Tib , twice consul, 470 and 4G7 
—3 Mam , tlmce dictator, 487, 483, and 420 
Tn his first dictatorship he earned on war 
against the Veientines and Fidenae Lar 
Tolumnius, the Inng of Veil, is said to have 
been Inlled in single combat in this year by 
Comehus Cossus In lus second dictatorship 
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AemiliuB carried a law limiting to eighteen 
months the duration of the censorship, which 
had formerly lasted for five years This measure 
was received with great approbation hy the 
people , but the censors then m ofiBce were so 
enraged at it, that they removed him from Ins 
tribe, and reduced him to the condition of an 
aerarion (Liv iv 17-34) — 4 L , a distmgmshed 
general m the Sammte wars, was twice consul, 
341 and 329, and once dictator, 835 In his 
second consulship he took Pnvemum, and 
hence received the surname of Privemas (Liv 
\uii 1, 16, 20) 

Mamers [Maes ] 

Mamertim [Mesbaea ] 

Mamertium (Mamertim), a town in Bmttium, 
of uncertain site (Strab p 261) 

Mamilia Gens, plebeian, was originally a 
distmguished family in Tusculum They traced 
their name and origin to Mamilia, the daughter 
of Telegonus, the founder of Tusculum, and the 
son of Odysseus and the goddess Circe (Liv i 
49 , Dionys iv 45 ) It was to a member of this 
family, Octavius Mamilius, that Tarqumms 
betrothed his daughter, and on his expulsion 
from Home, he took refuge with his son m 
law, who, accordmg to the tradition preserved 
hy Livy, roused the Latin people against the 
i^ont republic, and perished m the great 
battle at the lake EegiUns (Liv ii 16, 19) In 
B c 468, the Roman citizenship was given to 
L Mamihus the dictator of Tusculum, because 
he had tivo years before marched to the assist- 
ance of the city when it was attacked by 
Herdomns (Liv ui 18, 29) The gens was 
divided mto three families, Ltmetanits, Tur- 
rtnus, and Vxtulus, hut none of them were 
of much importance Among them was Q 
Mamil Vitulus, who took Agngentum b c 262 
(Pol 1 17), and C Mamil Limetanus, tribune 
B c 110 (Sail Jug 40, 66) 

Mammula, the name of a patrician family of 
the Comeha gens, which was never of much 
importance in the state 
MamuriuB Veturius [Vetueius ] 
Mamurra, a Roman eqnes, bom at Fonniae, 
was the commander of the engmeers {praefectus 
fabrum) m Julius Caesar’s army m Gaul He 
amassed great riches, the greater part of which, 
however, he owed to Caesar’s hberality He 
was the first person at Rome who used columns 
of solid marble for his house, and covered 
the walls with layers of marble (Plm x x x vi 
48) He was in bad repute for hcentious 
ness, and was violently attacked by Catullus 
m his poems, who called him decoctor Fonm 
anus (xh 4) Mamurra seems to have been 
alive m the time of Horace, who calls Formiae, 
in ridicule, Mamurrarum urbs {Sat i 6, 37), 
from which we may infer that Ins name had 
become a byword of contempt (See pp 210, 
211, Cat XXIX 15, Ivii 2, Suet Jul 73, Cic 
Att vu 7, xiii 62) 

Mana^Genita _ [Genita Mana ] 

Mauoia, Helvius, a Roman orator, about 
B c 90, who was remarkably ugly, and whose 
name is recorded chiefly m consequence of a 
laugh being raised agamst him on account of 
his deformity by C Juhus Caesar Strabo, who 
was opposed to him on one occasion m some law- 
suit (Cic de Or u 60, 266) 

Maucinus, Hostillus 1 A , was praetor 
nrbanns B c 180, and consul 170, when he had 
the conduct of the war against Perseus, kmg of 
Macedonia He remained m Greece for part of 
the next year (169) ns proconsul (Liv xhii 
4-17 , Pol xxvni 3 ) — 2 L , was legate of the 
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consul L Calpumius Piso (148) in the siege of 
Carthage, in the third Punic war He was 
consul 146 (App Fun 110 , Liv JEp 51 )— 3 
C , consul 137, had the conduct of the war 
against Numantia He was defeated by the 
Nnmantmes, and purchased the safety of the 
remainder of his army hy making a pence with 
the Numantines The senate refused to recog- 
nise it, and went through the hypocritical 
ceremony of delivenng him over to the enemy, 
by means of the fetiales This was done with 
the consent of Mancmus, but the enemy refused 
to accept him On his return to Rome Manci- 
nns took his seat in the senate, as heretofore, 
hut was violently expelled from it by the 
tribune P Eutilius, on the ground that he had 
lost his citizenship As the enemy had not 
received him, it was a disputed question whether 
he was a citizen or not by the Jus Postlimxmi 
(see Fret of Ant s v Posthmrmuni), hut the 
better opinion was that he had lost his civic 
rights, and they were accordingly restored to 
him by a lex (Cic de Or i 40, 141, OfF in 80, 
109 , VeU Pat 11 1 , App Ftsp 79-83 ) 

Mandane [Cyeus ] 

Mandonius PedieiijIs ] 

Mandn Fontes, a town in Phrygia, a day’s 
march NE ofAnabura It is wrongly written Al- 
andn Pontes in some editions (Liv xxxviu 16) 

Mandrupium, Mandropus, or MandrupolrB 
{MavSpoviroMs), a town in the S of Phrygia, on 
the lake Carahtis 

Mandubli, a people in Galha Lugdunensis, 
m Burgundy, whose chief town was Alesia 

Mandfirla {MavSiptoy m Pint Casal Nuovo), 
a town m Calabna, m the temtory of the Sal- 
lentines, on the road from Tarentum to Hy- 
druntum, and near a small lake, which is said 
to have been always full to the edge, whatever 
water was added to or taken from it (Phn ii 
226), a phenomenon which is still observed by the 
inhabitants Here Archidamns III , king of 
Sparta, was defeated and slain in battle by the 
Messapians and Lucomans, B c 838 (Pint Ages 
8 , Paus in 10, 6) It was taken by Pabius 
Maximus, B c 209, and never recovered its pro- 
sperity (Liv XX VII 16) 

Manes {r e the ‘ good beings’), was the name 
given to the spirits of the dead (Pest p 146 , 
Non p 66, Serv adAen ii 268) They were re- 
garded as disembodied and immortal, and were 
worshipped probably from the earliest times 
hence they were spoken of as Dii Manes They 
were represented as dwelhng beneath the earth 
under the guardianship of Mama (who was 
also called Lara or Lnmnda),the mother of the 
Lares (Varro, F F ix 61, Phn xxxii 2, 
Laeunda) It was an ancient custom m all 
towns of Italy to dig a pit, called Mundus, like 
an inverted sky (cl Ov Fast iv 820 , Plut 
Bom 10), which was supposed to represent tlie 
abode of the gods of the underworld, and es 
pecially of the Manes Such a pit was on the 
Palatine hill at Rome, and was the Mundus of 
the old Palatine state (Pest p 258) The stone 
laid over this, and colled lapis manalts, was 
regarded as the door of the underworld, through 
which the Dii Manes passed (Paul p 128) At 
the festivals of the gods of the underworld — 
that IS, of Dis Pater, Ceres, and Proserpma, as 
well ns of the Blanes — this stone was removed 
the ceremony was called ‘ Mundus patet,’ and 
took place three times a year — on August 24, 
October 6, and November 8 As the Manes 
then came forth from the earth these days were 
unlucky for business and for marriage, and, to 
propitiate the dead, oSenngs were made, called 
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^nfcnac, especially at in Pebrn 

tiry (see i?icf of A-nt ss) The Manes were 
joined wiUi the other pouers of the undent orld 
as tliQ deities to whom the enemies’ host iias 
devoted to destruction by the ceremony of 
dcvotio (Liv vui G, 9, 10, x 28, Yal Max i 
\, 3), winch shows the existence of a v erj old 
superstition that the spirits of the dead could 
^vo^k death [For the connexion of the Gemus 
\\ ith the Dll Manes, see p 8G0, a ] 

Manetho (f/lavtOws or Moi'tOwi'), an Egyptian, 
a native of Sebennj-tus,nnd pnestof Heliopolis, 
who Ined in the reign of the first Ptolemy 
{28S-2tG B c ) He was the first Egyptian who 
gav e in the Greek language an account of the 
religion and historj of his country He based 
his information upon tlie ancient works of 
the Egyptians themselves, and more especially 
upon their sacred books The work in which 
he gave an account of the theologj of the 
Egvptians and of the origin of tlie gods and 
the world bore the title of Tuv 4 ‘u(tikZv 
’Emroji^ His historical work was entitled a 
History of Hyypt It w as dmded into three 
ports or books The first contained the history 
of the country previous to the thirty dynasties, 
or w hat may bo termed the mythology of Egypt, 
and also of the first dynasties The second 
opened with the eleventh, twelfth, and concluded 
with the nmetcenth dynasty Tho tliird gave 
the history of the remaming eloi on dynasties, 
and concluded with an account of Nectanobns, 
tho last of tlie native Egyptian kings Tlus 
work of Manetho is lost, but large extracts, 
which provide a list of tho dynasties, have been 
preserved by tho ecclesiastical wnters Georgius 
fayncellus and Eusebius The original work 
contained an account of tho kings arranged in 
order m thirty dynasties with n notice of tho 
duration of each In recent times the general 
correctness of Manctlio’s information has been 
prov ed by tho deciphering of tho hieroglyphics, 
and Ills list, though the names are somotimes 
corrupted, is a guide for assignmg to the names of 
kmgs upon tho monuments their true place in 
the dynasties, and a most important aid in com- 
puting the chronology Tlie fragments are col 
lected by C Muller, Frag Hist — There exists 
an astrological jioem, entitled ’ATrorehfo-yaTtKd, 
m BIX books, which bears the name of Manetho , 
but it IS spurious, and cannot hav o been written 
before the fifth century of our era Edited by 
Axt and Eigler, Cologne, 1882 , liochly, 1868 
Mania [MA^Es ] 

Manllins 1 M , was consul b o 149, the 
first year of tho tlurd Punic war, and carried on 
war against Carthage Ho was celebrated as a 
jurist, especially as framer of deeds of pur- 
chase (Cic de Or i 68, 240 , Varro, S li u 
2, 6), and is one of tho speakers in Cicero’s 
Do Sepubhea (i 12) — 2 C , tribune of tlie 
plobs, n c OG, proposed tho law grantmg to 
Pompey tho command of tho war against Mith- 
ridates and Tigranes, and the government of the 
provinces of Asia, Cilicia, and Bithynia Tins 
bdl was warmly opposed by Q Cntulus, Q Hor- 
tensius, and the leaders of tho aristocratical 
party, but was supported bj Cicero in an ora 
tion which has come dowm to us At the end of 
his year Manihus was brought to trial by the 
anstocratical party, and was condemned , but 
of what offence he was accused is uncertain 
(Cic pro Ley Manil , Dio Cass xxxv i 26 , 
YeD Pat u 88 , Appian, Mtthr 97 , Plut 
Pomp 80 ) — 3 Manillas is tho name generally 
given to the author of the Asironomica, a poem 
in five books written m the reign of Tibenus 
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It has more to do with astrology than with as 
tronomy, but is valuable for its learning and for 
the insight winch it giv'es mto the views enter 
tamed on that subject The name of the autlior 
is only gathered from tho later MSS , which vary 
between Manihus, Manlius, and Mallius Edi 
tions by Bentley, 1739, Jacob, Berl 1846 
Manila Gens, an ancient and celebrated patn 
cian gens at Rome The chief famihes wore 
those of AdDiNus, Tobquatds, and Vulso 
Manliana (MavAfava Mtbana, Eu ), a city 
of importance m Mauretania Cnesanensis, where 
one of Pompey’s sons died (Ptol iv 2, 25) 

M Manlius, consul b c 392, took refuge m 
the Capitol when Eome was taken bv the Gauls, 
in 890 One night, w hen the Gauls endeavoured 
to ascend the Capitol, Manlius was roused from 
his sleep by the cackhng of the geese m the 
temple of Juno , collectmg hastily a body of 
men, he succeeded in drivmg back the enemy, 
who hod just reached the summit of the lull 
From tlus he is said to hav e received the sur- 
name of Capitolinns In 885, he defended the 
ennse of the plebeians, who were suffering from 
the harsh treatment of their patncian creditors 
The patncians accused him of aspirmg to rojal 
power, and he was tlrrown into prison by the 
dictator Cornelius Cossus Tlie plebeians put 
on mourning for their champion, and were ready 
to take up arms m liis behalf The patricians 
' in alarm liberated Manhus , but this act of con 
I cession only made him bolder, and he still 
1 championed the cause of the plebeians In the 
following j ear the patncians charged him with 
high treason, and brought lum before the people 
assembled m the Campus Martins , but as the 
j Capitol winch had once been saved by hun could 
be seen from tlus place, the court was removed 
I to the Poetelmian grove outside the Porta No- 
montana The patncians succeeded in procur- 
ing hiB condemnation, and the tnbunes threw 
him down the Tarpeian rock Thenceforth, it 
was said, none of tlie Manila gens bore the 
praenomen of Marcus (lav v 47, vi 14 , Cic 
liep 11 27, 49 ) 

L Manlius, also called MaUius and Manilius, 
probably belonged to the age of Sulla, and wrote 
on mythology after the manner of Euhemems 
(Dionys i 19 , Plm x 4 , Varro, i i v 81) 
Mannus, a son of Tuisco, was regarded by the 
ancient Germans, along with his father, as the 
founder of their race They ascribed to Man 
nuB three sons, from whom the three tnbes of 
the Ingaevones, Hemuones, and Istaevones, or 
Iscaeones, derived their names (Tac Germ 2) 
Mantiana Falus [Absissa Pabus ] 
Mantmea (fUavrivtia, in Horn mavrivir) 
MajTii'eiis), one of the most ancient and important 
towns in Arcadia, situated on the small river 
Ophis, near the centre of the E frontier of the 
country It is celebrated m lustory for the great 
battle fought under its walls between the Spartans 
and Thebans, m which Epaminondas fell, B c 8G2 
Accordmg to tradition, Mantmea (which is men- 
tioned m J7 11 607) was founded by Mantmeus, 
the son of Lycaon, but it w as formed m reohty 
out of the union of four or fiv e hamlets (Pans 
Mil 8, 4, Xen Hell v 2, 6, Strab p 837 ) Till 
the foundation of Megalopolis, it was the largest 
city m Arcadia, and it long exercised a kind of 
supremacy over the other Arcadian towns , but 
after the battle of 418 (Thuc v G6, 81), the 
Mantmeans renounced their claim to this su- 
premacy In 385 the Spartans under Agesipolis 
attacked the city, and destroyed it by turning 
the wnters of the Ophis against its walls, w Inch 
were built of bricks, and the inhabitants were 
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dispersed in. villages pCen Hell \ 2, G , Diod 

5) After the battle of Leuctra the city re 
covered its independence, and the -walls iv ere 
rebuilt (Xen Mell vi 5, 3) At a later period it 
joined the Achaean League, but notwithstanding 
formed a close connexion with its old enemy 
Sparta, in consequence of which it was severely 
punished by Aratus, who put to death its lead 
mg citizens and sold the rest of its inliabitanta 
ns slaves (Pol n 57 , Paus vni 8, 11) Itneier 
recovered the effects of this blow Its name 
was now changed into Anttgonia, in honour of 
Antigonus Doson, who had assisted Aratus in 
his campaign against the town The emperor 
Hadnan restored to the place its ancient appel- 
lation, and rebuilt part of it in honour of his 
favourite Antinous, the Bithynian, who dern ed 
his family from Mautinea The rums belong 
to the buildings of the fourth century b c The 
plain, formerly well drained and fertile (Homer, 
li u 607, calls it ipanivg), is now swampy 
MantiUB (Moi'tios), son of Melanipus, and 
brother of Antiphates [IIelampus ] 

Manto {VlavTta, -ous) 1 Daughter of the 
Theban soothsayer Tiresias, was herself pro 
phetess of the Ismenian 
Apollo at Thebes After 
the capture of Thebes 
bj the Epigoni, she -was 
sent to Delphi with 
other captives, as an 
offering to Apollo, and 
there became the pro 
phetess of this god 
Apollo afterwards scut 
herandher compamons 
to Asia, where they 
founded the sanctuary 
of Apollo near the place 
where the towm of Co 
lophon was afterwards 
built Rhacius, a Cre 
tan, who had settled 
there, married Manto, 
and became by her the 
father of Mopsus Ac 
cording to Eunpides, 
she had previously be 
come the mother of 
Amphiloohus and Tisi 
phone, by Alcmaeon, 
the leader of the Epi- 
goni Bemg a pro 
phetess of Apollo, she 
IS also called Daphne, 

1 e the laurel virgin 
(Apollod 111 7, 4 , Paus 
vii S, 1, IX 83, 1 , 

Strab p 443 ) — 2 Daughter of Heracles, was 
likewise a prophetess, and the person from 
whom the town of Mantua received its name 
(Verg Acn x 199) 

Mantua (Mantuiinus Mantua), a town in 
Gallia Transpadana, on an island in the nver 
Mincius, was not a place of importance, but is 
celebrated because Virgil, who was born at the 
neighbouring village of Andes, regarded Mantua 
as his birthplace It seems to have been on 
friendly terms with Romo in the second Punic 
war (Liv xxiv 10), and later became a munici 
pium After the death of Caesar, Octavinn os 
signed some of the lauds of Cremona to Ins 
soldiers, and, as these were not sufficient, took 
some of the Mantuan territory also, winch was 
tlie occasion of Virgil's loss of propertj It was 
originally an Etruscan ciH, and is said to have 
derived its name from Manto, the daughter of 
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Heracles (Verg Ae)i x 200, Ech ix 28, 
Georg ii 198 , Strab p 213 , Phn in 180 ) 
Maracanda (ra MapoKavSa Samarhand), 
the capital of the Persian province of Sogdiana 
was seventy stadia m circuit It was here that 
Alexander the Great killed his friend Clitus 
(Strab p 617 , Arr An iii 80 ) 

Maraphii (Mapd<ptot), one of the three noblest 
tribes of the Persians, standing, with the Maspii, 
next in honour to the Pasarg^ae (Hdt i 125) 
Marathesium (Mapadfjirioy), a town on the 
coast of Ionia, ‘between Ephesus and Neapohs 
it belonged to the Samians, who exchanged it 
with the Ephesians for Neapohs, which lay 
nearer to their island The modem Scala Nova 
marks the site of one of these toivns, but it is 
doubtful which (Strab p 639) 

Marathon (J/iapaOdr Mapa6c6yios), a demiis 
in Attica belonging to the tribe Leontis, was 
situated near a bay on the E coast of Attica, 
22 miles from Athens by one road, and 26 miles 
by another It ongmaUy belonged to the Attic 
tetrapohs, and is said to have derived its name 
from the hero Marathon This hero, according 
to one account, was the son of Epopeus, kmg of 



Sicyon, who having been e-xpelled from Pelo- 
ponnesus by the -violence of his father, settled 
in Attica , wlule, according to another account, 
he was an Arcadian who took part in tlie expe 
dition of the Tyndandae against Attica, and 
devoted himself to death before the battle 
(Paus 1 82, 4, 11 , 1, 1 , Plut Thes 32 ) It is 
mentioned as a notable place in Od vn 80 
The Bite of the ancient town of Marathon was 
probably not at the modem village of Mai aihon, 
but at a place called Yrana, a little to the S of 
Marathon Marathon was situated in a plain, 
which extends along the seashore, about six 
miles in length, and from three mdes to one 
mile and a half m breadth It is surrounded 
on the other three sides bj roclcy lulls and 
mgged mountains Two marshes bound the 
extremity of the plain , the northern is more 
than a square mile m extent, but the southern 
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ifl snifl-llcrj and is almo'^fc di^y at tlio con 

elusion of the great heats Thiough the centre 
of the plain runs a small brook In this plain 
was fought the celebrated battle between the 
Persians and Athenians, n c 490 The Persians 
were drawn up on the plain, and the Athenians 
on some portion of the high ground abo\e the 
plain, their headquarters being in the enclosure 
of Heracles, which overlooked the enemies’ 
position (Hdt M 108, Paus i 82) The tumu 
lus raised over the Athenians who fell in the 
battle IS still to be seen 

Marathus (MdpaBoT), an important city on 
the coast of Phoenicia, opposite to Aradus and 
near Antaradus (Strab p 753), it wasdestrojed 
by the people of Aradus in the time of the 
Syrian king Ale'iandor Balas, a little before 
n c 150 (Diod Frag X'cviii ) 

Marcella 1 Daughter of 0 Marccllus and 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus She was thnee 
married first, to M Vipsanius Agrippa, who 
separated from her in B c 21, m order to marry 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus, secondly, to 
Julub Anlomus, the son of the tnumvnr, by 
whom she had a son Lucius, thirdly, to Sevt 
Appuleins, consul An 1-1, bvwhom she had a 
daughter, Appnkia Yarilia (Plut Atit 87, Dio 
Gass hii l,hv G, Suet Atig 63, Tac Ann n 
50) — 2 'Wife of tlie ijoet Martial [Mabtiams ] 

Marcellinus, the autliorof the Life of Thucy 
dales [THUcraiDES J 

Marcellna, Clandfus, an ilIustriouB plebeian 
family 1 M , celebrated as fiv e times consul, 
and the coiiqueior of SyTaousc In lus fiist 



This coin ttmcli 6r P Cornelius Lcntulus Marcellinus 
[BM below ^o 121 Ims on the obverse the hood of Mar 
ccUus the Conqueror of Sj racuso The reverse re 
presents him cnrrj InB the giioUfi oitimn to the Temple of 
Jupiter leretrlus with UAllCELUVS COS QVINQ 

consulship, B 0 222, Marccllus and Ins colleague 
conquered tJio Instibiians in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and took their capital Mediolanum Mnrcellub 
distinguished himself by slaying in battle with 
lus owm hand Bntoniartus or Viridomarus, the 
king of the enemy, whose spoils ho aftorwirds 
dedicated as spolia opima in the temple of 
lupiter Feretrius Tins was the third and last 
instance in Roman histoiy in which such an 
offering was made (Pol ii 84, Plut Marc C, 
\ al Ma-^ n 3, 5 , Propert v 10, 40) — In 21G 
Marcellus was appointed praetor, and rendered 
important service to the Koiiian cause in the S 
m Italy after the disastioiis battle of Cannae 
Ho was mainly answerable for the important 
repulse of Hannibal from Nola, and for the 
successful resistance in Campania in the follow^ 
mg years He had been destined for a com 
mand m Sicily, but bo remained in the S of 
Italy, with the title of proconsul In the 
course of the same year be was elected consul 
m the place of Postumius Albinus, who bad 
oeen killed m Cisalpine Gaul , but ns the senate 
oeclared that the omens were unfavourable, 
Marcellas resigned the consulship In 214 
■Marcellus was consul a third time, and still 
continued m the S of Italy, where he carried 
on the war with ability, but without decisive 
results In the summer of this yeai he was 
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sent into Sicily, since the party favourable to 
the Carthaginians had obtained the upper hand 
in many of tho cities in the island After 
taking Leontini, he proceeded to lay siege to 
SyTaciiso, both by sen and land His attacks 
vvrore vigoious and unremitting, but though he 
brought many powerful military engines against 
the w alls, tlieso wore rendered wholly unavailing 
by tho superior slnll and science of Archimedes 
Marcellus was at last compelled to turn the 
siege into a blockade It was not till 212 that 
he obtained possession of the place It was 
given up to plundoi, and Archimedes was one 
of the inhabitants slam by the Roman soldiers 
Tho booty found in the captured city was 
immense , and Marcellus also earned off many 
of the works of art with winch the city had 
been adorned, to grace the temples at Rome 
Tins was the first instance of a practice which 
afterwards became so general In 210 he was 
consul a fourth time, and again had the conduct 
of tho war against Hannibal He fought a 
battle with the Carthaginian general near 
Nuinistro in Lucania, but without any decisive 
result In 202 be retained the command of his 
anny with the rank of proconsul In 203 be 
was consul for the fifth time He was slam m 
a cavalry reconnaissauce near Vennsia, at the 
age of GO, and was buried with due honours by 
Older of Hannibal (Liv •vxvai 28 , Pol v 32 , 
Val Mav i C) — Marcellus appears to have 
been harsh, unyielding, and cruel, but he was 
n bravo and experienced officer, and to him as 
much as to any other single commander was 
due the successful resistance which the Romans 
made to Hannibal after Cannae (Plut Mar- 
collns , Liv xxii -XXV ii ) — 2 M , son of the pre 
i ceding, accompanied his father as military tri- 
bune, m 208, and was present with him at the 
time of Ins death In 204 he was tribune of 
tlie people , m 200 curule aedile , in 108 prae 
tor , and in 190 consul Li bis consulship he 
carried on tlio war against the Insubiians and 
Boil 111 Cisalpine Gaul (Liv xxxv 5) He was 
censor in 189, and died 177 (Liv xxxvii 68, 
xli 18) — 3 M , consul 183, carried on the war 
against the Ligurians (Liv xxxix 51) — 4 M , 
son of No 2, was thrice consul, first m 1G6, 
when ho gamed a victory over the Alpine tribes 
of the Gauls , secondly, m 165, when be 
defeated the Ligurians, and thirdly, in 162, 
when be earned on the war agamst the Celti 
berians in Spam In 148 he was sent ambassador 
to Masmibsa, king of Numidia, but was sbip- 
vvTecked on the voyage, and perished (Liv \lv 
44, Fj> 43, 60 , Pol xxxv 2 , Strab p 141 ) — 
6 M, an intimate friend of Cicero, is first 
mentioned as curule aedile with P Clodius in 
6G Ho was consul m 61, and showed himself 
a bitter enemy to Caesar Among other ways 
in which be displayed his enmity, he caused a 
citiAen of Comuin to be scourged, m order to 
show lus contempt for the privileges lately 
bestowed by Caesar upon that colony (Cic aa 
AH v 11, Suet Jul 28) But the animosity 
of Marcellus did not blind him to the impru- 
dence of forcing on a war for which his party 
was unprepared , and at the begmmng of 49 he 
in vain suggested the necessity of making levnes 
of troops, before any open steps were taken 
against Caesar His advice was overruled, and 
lie was among the first to fly from Rome and 
Italy (Cic ad Fam viii 18 , Caes S O i 2) 
Aftei the battle of Pharsalia (48) he withdrew 
to Slytilene, where he gave himself up to 
rhetoric and philosophy At length, in 46, in a 
full assembly of the senate, C MarceUns, the 
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cousin of the exile, threw himself at Caesar’s 
feet to implore the pardon of his kinsman, and 
his example was followed by the whole body of 
the assembly Caesar yielded to this demonstra 
tion of opmion, and Marcellus was declared to 
be forgiven Cicero thereupon returned thanks 
to Caesar, m the oration Pro Marcello, which 
has come down to us Marcellus set out on his 
return , but he was murdered at the Piraeus, 
by one of his own attendants, P Magius Chilo 
(Cic ad Fam vi C , ad! Att xni 10-22) — 6 
C , biother of the precedmg, was consul 49 He 
IS constantly confounded with Ins cousin, C 
Marcellus [No 8], who was consul in SO He 
accompanied his colleague, Lentulus, m Ins 
flight from Eome, and eventually crossed over 
to Greece In the follon mg year (48) he com 
manded part of Pompey’s fleet , but this is the 
last we hear of him (Dio Cass xli 1-3 , Caes 
BO i 1-6, 14, 25) — 7 C, uncle of the tno 
preceding, was praetor in 80, and aftenvards 
succeeded M Lepidus in the government of 
Sicily His admmistration of the province is 
frequently praised by Cicero in Ins speeches 
against Verres, ns affording the most striking 
contrast to that of the accused MarceUus 
himself was present on that occasion, as one of 
the judges of Verres (Cic Verr ii 3, 21) — 8 
C , son of the preceding, and first consm of M 
Marcellus [No 5], whom he succeeded in the 
consulship, 60 He enjoyed the fnendship of 
Cicero from an early age, and attached himself 
to the party of Pompey, notwithstanding his 
connexion with Caesar by his marriage with 
Octavia In his consulship he was the advocate 
of all the most violent measures against Caesar, 
but when the war actually broke out, he dis i 
played the utmost timidity and helplessness 
He could not make up his mmd to join the 
Pompeian party in Greece , and after much 
hesitation he at length determined to remain in 
Italy He readily obtained the forgiveness of 
Caesar, and thus was able to intercede with 
the dictator in favour of his cousin, M Mar 
cellus [No 6] He must have lived tdl near 
the close of 41, as his widow, Octavia, was 
pregnant by him when betrothed to Antony in 
the following year (Dio Cass xlviii 81) — 9 M , 
son of the preceding and of Octavia, the 
daughter of C Octavius and sister of Augustus, 
was bom in 48 As early ns 89 he was betrothed 
in marriage to the daughter of Sex Pompey , 
but the marriage never took place, as Pompey’s 
death, m 35, removed the occasion for it In 
27 he seems, with Tiberius, to have been one of 
the leaders of the boys in the ‘ Trojan ’ game, 
celebrated by order of Augustus, on which 
Virgil, as an eye witness, probably founded liis 
description [Diet of Ant art Trojae 
Augustus, who had probably destined the young 
Marcellus as his successor, adopted him as Ins 
son in 25, and at the same time gave him his 
daughter J uha m marriage In 23 he was curule 
aedile, but in the autumn of the same year he 
was attacked by the disease of iihich he died 
shortly after at Baiae, notwithstanding all the 
skill and care of the celebrated physician 
Antonins Musa He was in the twentieth y ear of 
his age, and was thought to have given so much 
promise of future excellence, that Ins death was 
mourned as a public calamity Augustus him 
self pronounced the funeral oration over Ins 
remains, which were deposited in the mauso 
leum lately erected for the Julian family (Dio 
Cass hii 28, 31 , Propert in 18, 80) At a 
subsequent period (14) Augustus dedicated in 
Ins name the magnificent theatre near the 
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Forum Olitorinm, of winch the remains are 
still visible But the most durable monument 
to the memory of Marcellus is to be found in 
the well-known passage of Virgil (Aen vi 861- 
887), which must have been recited to Augustus 
and Octavia before the end of 22 — 10 M , 
called by Cicero, for distinction’s sake, the 
father of Aeseminus [Brut 86), served under 
Manus in Gaul in 102, and as one of the lieu 
tenants of L Juhus Caesar m the Marsic war, 
90 (Cic Brut 36 , App B C i 40) — 11 M 
Claudius Marcellus Aeserninus, son or grand- 
son of No 10, quaestor in Spam in 48, under 
Q Cassius Longinus, took part in the mutiny 
of the soldiers against Cassius (Bell Alex 67- 
04 , Dio Cass xlii 16) — 12 P Cornelius 
Lentulus Marcellinus, son of No 10, must 
have been adopted by one of the Comelii 
Lentuli He was one of Pompey’s lieutenants 
in the war against the pirates, b c 67 (App 
Mitlir 96) — 13 Cn Cornelius Lentulus Mar- 
cellinus, son of the preceding, was praetor 69, 
after which he governed the province of Syria 
for nearly two years, and was consul 66, when 
he showed himself a friend of the anstociatical 
party, and opposed all the measures of the 
triumvirate (Dio Cass xxxix 16) 

Marcellus, Eprius, horn of an obscure family 
at Capua, rose by Ins oratorical talents to dis- 
tinction at Eome in the reigns of Claudius, 
Nero, and Vespasian He was one of the pnn 
cipal delators nnder Nero, and accused many 
of the most distinguished men of Ins time (Tac 
Ann xiii 23, xvi 23, 26, 28, 33) He was brought 
to trial in the reign of Vespasian, but was 
acqmtted, and enjoyed the patronage and favour 
of this emperor as weD In a d 69, however, 
he was convicted of having taken part in the 
conspiracy of Ahenus Caeoina, and therefore 
put an end to his own hfe (Dio Cass Ixvi 16) 
Marcellus, Nonius [Nontub MAncELLus ] 
Marcellus Sidetes, a native of Side, in Pam 
phylia, lived m the reigns of Hadrian and Anto 
ninus Pius, a d 117-161 He wrote a long 
medical poem in Greek hexameter verse, con 
sistmg of 42 books, of which two fragments re 
main (ed Lehrs, 1846) 

Marcellus, Ulplus, a jurist, lived under Anto 
ninuB Pius and M Aurelius He is often cited 
in the Digest 

Marcia 1 Wife of M Eegulus (Sil It 
VI 403, 676) — 2 Wife of M Cato Uticensis, 
daughter of L Marcius Phihppus, consul b c 
66 It was about 66 that Cato is related to 
have ceded her to his friend Q Hortensius, with 
the approbation of her father She contmued 
to live with Hortensius till the death of the 
latter, m 60, after which she returned to Cato 
(App E (7 11 99 , Plut Cat Mm 25 , Lucan, 
11 829) — 3 Wife of Pabius Maximus, the fnend 
of Augustus, learnt from her husband the secret 
visit of the emperor to his grandson Agnppa, 
and informed Li\ia of it, m consequence of 
winch she became the cause of her husband’s 
death, AD 13 or 14 (Tac Ann i 6, Ov Fast 
XI 802) — 4 Daughter of Cremutius Cordus 
[CoBDUS ] — 5 The favourite concubine of Com 
modus, orgamsed the plot by which the emperor 
penshed [CoJuroDUS ] She subsequently be 
came the wife of Eclectus, his chamberlain, 
also a conspirator, and was eventually put to 
death by Julianus, along with Laetus, who also 
had been actix ely engaged in the plot 

Marcia Gens, claimed to be descended from 
AncusMarcius, thefourthking of Eome [Ancus 
Mabctus ] Hence one of its families subse 
quently assumed the name of Eex, and the 
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fioads of Nnma Pompiluis and Ancus Marcius 
w«re placed upon the coins of the Marcu But 
notwithstanding these claims to such high 
antiquity, no patricians of this name, with the 
exception of Coiiolanus, are mentioned in the 
early history of the republic [ConiOLAMJs] , and 
it was not till after the enactment of the Lioi- 
nian laws that an} member of the gens obtained 
the consulship The names of the most dis- 
tinguished families arc CLNSOiUNUS.PniLirPUS, 
Rfx, and Rutilus 

Marciana, the sister of Trajan, and mother 
of Matadia, who was the mother of Sabina, the 
wife of the emperor Hadrian 

Marcianopolifl {MapKtavo{mo\is Dcvjia), an 
important city in tlie interior of Moesia Inferior, 
W of Odessus, founded by Trajan, and named 
after his sister Marciana It was situated on 
the high road from Constantinople to the 
Danube (Amm Marc xwii 6, 12) 

Marcianns 1 Emperor of the East a d 
460— I'll, was a native of Thrace or Ulyricum, 
and served for man} years ns a common soldier 
in the imperial army Of his early history wo 
have only a few particulars , but ho had attained 
such distinction at the death of Theodosius 11 
in 450, that the widow of the latter, the cole 
brated Pulcherin, offered her hand and the 
imperial title to Marcian, who thus became 
Emperor of the East JIarcian was a man of 
resolution, and when Attila sent to demand 
the tribute which the younger Theodosius had 
engaged to pay, the emperor replied, ‘I have 
iron for Attila, but no gold ' Attila swore 
vengeance, but ho first invaded the Western 
Empire, and his death, two years afterwards, 
saved the East In 451 Maroiaii assembled the 
council of Chalcodon, in which the doctrines of 
the Eutyclunns were condemned He died in 
457, and was succeeded by Leo (Procop Vand 
1 4 , Pnscus, pp 89, 72) — 2 Of Hernolea in 
Ponliis, a Greek goograplior, of uncertain date, 
but who perhaps lived m the 6th century of 
the Christian era Ho wrote a work in prose, 
entitled A Penphts of the External Sea, both 
eastern and western, and of the largest 
Islands m %t The ‘ External Sea ’ he used in 
opposition to the Mediterranean This work 
w ns in tw o books , of which the former, on the 
E and S seas, has come down to us entire, 
but of the latter, which treated of the W and 
N seas, we possess only the last tliree chapters 
on Africa, and a mutilated one on the distance 
between Romo and the piiiicipal cities in the 
w orld In this w ork ho chiefly follow s Ptolemy 
He also made an epitome of the Penplus of Ar 
tcmiodorus of Ephesus [AnTEvnononus, No 4], 
of which wo possess the introduction, and the 
penplus of Pontus, Bithynia, and Papldagonia 
Marcianus likewise published an edition of 
Monippus with additions and corrections [Mr 
MTPus ] The works of Marcianus are edited 
by Muller, in the Geogi aj)hi Graeci Minores, 
and separately by Hoffmann, Marciani Peri- 
7ih(s, Ac^ Lips 1841 

Marcianus, Aelius, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Caracalla and Alexandei Severns His 
are frequently cited in the Digest 
Marcianus Capella [Capella ] 

Marcius, an Italian soei, whose prophetic 
verses {Oarmina Marciana) were first dis 
covered by M Atilius, the praetor, in n c 218 
1 hoy were written in Latin, and two extracts 
irom them are given by Livy, one containing a 
h'^'tP'jany of tlie defeat of the Romans at Cannae, 
second, commanding the institution of 
ino Ltfdi Apolhnares The Marcian piophecies 
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were subsequently preserved in the Capitol 
with the Sibylline books Some wiiters men 
tion only one person of this name, but others 
speak of two brothers, the Marcu 
Marcius [Maucia Gens] 

Marcius Mous or Maecius (rh Mapnioy bpos), 
the scene of the defeat of Volscians and Latins 
by Camillus, u c 889 Plutarch says that it is 
about 25 Iniles from Rome, and Livy (who calls 
it Maecius) places it near Lanuvium Some 
writers make it the modem Cotie di Due Ton i 
(Plut Cam 83 , Liv vi 2 ) 

Marcodurum (Duren on the Boei), the scene 
of a victory of Civrlis, some distance west of 
Cologne (Tac Hist iv 28) 

Marcomauui (that is, men of the mark or 
border) a powerful German people of the Suevic 
race, ongmally dwelt in the SW of Germany, 
between the Rhino and the Danube, on the 
banks of the Mam , but under the guidance of 
their chieftain Maroboduus, who had been 
brought up at the court of Augustus, they mi- 
grated into the land of the Bou, a Celtic race, 
who inliabited Bohemia and part of Bavaria 
Here they settled after subduing the Bou, and 
founded a powerful Inngdom, which extended S 
ns far as the Danube [Maroboduus ] At a 
later tune, the Marcomanni, in conjunction 
with the Quadi and other German tnbes, earned 
on a long and bloody war with the emperor M 
Aurelius, which lasted during the greater part 
of his reign, and was only brought to a conclu 
Sion by his son Commodus purchasing peace of 
the barbanans as soon as he ascended the 
throne, ad 180 (Tac Gesin 42, Dio Cass 
Ixvii 7 , Amm Marc xuc 6 ) 

Mardene or Mardyene (MapSijm), MapSuiji^), 
n district of Persis, extending N from Taooene 
to the "W frontier and to the sea-coast It 
seems to liave taken its name from some branch 
of the great people called Mardi or Amardi, who 
are found m venous parts of W and central 
Asia, for example, in Armenia, Media, Margi 
ana, and, under the same form of name as those 
in Persis, m Sogdiana (Hdt i 126 , Strab p 
624 , Ptol VT 4, 8 ) 

Mardi [Amardi, Mardene ] 

Marddnlus (MapSdvior), a distinguished Per- 
sian, was the son of Gobryas, and the son in- 
law of Darius Hystaspis In b c 492 he vv as 
sent by Danus, with a large armament, to punish 
Erotria and Athens for the aid they had given 
to the lonmns But his fleet was destroyed by 
a storm off Mt Athos, and tlie greater part 
of Ills land forces was cut to pieces by the 
Brygians, a Tliracian tnbe On the accession 
of Xerxes, Mardonius was one of the chief insti 
gators of the expedition agamst Greece, with 
the government of which he hoped to be in 
vested after its conquest , and he was appointed 
one of the generals of the land army After 
the battle of Salamis (480), he became alarmed 
for the consequences of the advice he had giv eu, 
and persuaded Xerxes to return home with the 
rest of the amry, leavmg 800,000 men under 
Ills command for the subjugation of Greece 
He was defeated m the following year (479), 
near Plataeae, by the Greek forces under Pau 
sanias, and was slam in the battle (Hdt vi 
43, 94, vii 5, 9, 82, viii 100-144, ix 1-66 1 
Mardus [Amardus ] 

Mardyene, Mardyeni piARDENr ] 

Marea, -ea, -ra (Mapeij, Mapela, Mapia 
MapetiiTijJ, Mareota Manut, Ru ), a town of 
Lower Egyqit, in the district of Mareotis, on the 
S side of the lake Mareotis, at the mouth of a 
canal (Time i 104 , Diod ii 081 , Athen pp 
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26, S8j It a frontier garrison under the 
Pliaraohs on the Bide of Libya, but declined in 
importance aftornnrds 

MareotlS (MapeeJns Mareotious) Also 
called MapewTijs Vifios, a district of Lower 
Egypt, on the extreme NW , on the borders of 
the Libyao Nomos, it produced good wine 
(Strab p 790, Colum B B in 2, Verg 
Georg ii 91 , Hor Od i 87, 14) 

MareotlS or Maroa (or -la) Laous 
MapEcSris, Mapela, Mapla Atgrri Birl.ct-Martiit, 
or El Eieit), a coiiBidorable lake in the NW of 
Lower Egjpt, separated from the Mediterra- 
nean by the neck of land on which Alexandria 
stood, and supplied with water bj the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, and by canals It was less 
than 800 stadia (30 geog miles) long, and more 
than 150 wide It was surrounded with vines, 
palms, and papyrus It served as the port of 
Alexandria for vessels navigating the Nile 
Mares (Mnpfj), a people of Asia, on the N I 
coast of the Euxine, served in the army of Xei'xes, 
equipped with helmets of wickorw ork, leathem 
shields, and jav elms (Hdt iii 94, vii 79) 
Maresa, Maresoha (Mopijcrd, Mopura, 
Mapiflrira, Mapefrx® prob Ru SSW of Bcit 
Jihrin), an ancient fortress of Palestine, in tho 
S of Judaea, of some importance in the history 
of the early kings of Judah and of the Macca- 
bees Tho Partiiians had destroyed it before 
the time of Eusebius , and it is probable that 
its rums contributed to the erection of the citv 
of Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibnn), which was 
afterwards built on the site of the ancient 
Baetogabra, two Homan miles NW of Maresai 
[See Diet of the Bible, art MaresUah'] 
Maresoha [Maiifsa ] 

Margiana (?) Map-yioidj the S part of EJnva, 
SW part of BoX/mra, and NE part of Jf/iorns 
san), a province of the ancient JPersian empire, 
and afterwards of the Greco Syrian, Parthian, 
and Persian kingdoms, m Central Asia, N of 
the mountains called Sanplii (Ghoor), a pari of 
the chain of the Indian Caucasus, which 
divided it from Ana, nd bounded on the E 
by Bactnana, on the NE and N by the river 
Oxus, which divided it from Sogdiana and 
Sojthia, and on the \V by Hyreania It 
received its name from the river Margus (Mur 
qliah), which flows through it, from SE to- 
NW , and is lost in the sands of tho Besert of 
Khiva On tins river, near its termination, 
stood the capital of the distnct, Antiochia 
Margiana (Merv) With the exception of tho 
distncts round this and the minor rivers, which 
produced excellent wine, tho country was for 
the most part a sandy desert Its chief mhabi 
tants were the Derbices, Pami, Tapuri, and 
branches of the great tribes of the Massagetae, 
Dahae, and Mardi The country became 
known to the Greeks by the expeditions of 
Alexander and Antiochus I , the first of whom 
founded, and the second rebuilt, Antiochia , 
and the Homans of the age of Augustus ob- 
tiined further mformation about it from the 
letumed captives who had been taken by the 
Parthions and had resided at Antiochia (Strab 
p 61G , Ptol VI 10 , Plin V 1 40 ) 

Margites [Homerus, p 426, b ] 

Margum or Margus, a fortified place in 
Moesia Superior, W of Vimmacium, situated 
on the nver Margus (Morava) at its confluence 
with the Danube Here Diodetian gamed a 
decisive victory over Carmus The nver 
Margus, which is one of the most important of 
_ the southern tributanes of the Danube, rises in 
'■'Mt Orbelns (Eutiop ix 18, x 20 ) 
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Margus [Maroiana ] 

Mana [M vrea. Mar? otis ] 

Mariaba (Mapia^a Maiih), the chief town 
of the Sabaoi in SW Arabia (Strab pp 708, 
778) It 18 uncerlain whether tins is the same 
place as the Manaba mentioned by Strabo p 
782 (whore some read Marsiaba) asthefuithest 
point reached by Aelnis Gallus, and as belonging 
to the tribe Hlinmanitae On the whole, it is 
probable that the} weie identical, and that the 
Hhaiiianitae were iiieiol} abrnnehof tlio Sabaei 
Itislikolj that the Mariba of Plin vi 100 is 
also tho same place 

Mariamma (Vlaptdfx/xr], -idurj, idp-vq), a city 
of Coelo Sjria, some miles W of Emesn, 
assigned b} Aloxandel the Gieat to the tern 
tory of Aradus (Amiiii, An ii 14, IS) 
Mariamne [Hfrodi s ] 

Mariamne Turns, a towei at J< ru^alcm, 
built bj Horod the Gieat 

Manana, a Homan colon} on the E coast of 
Corsica founded b} C Manus (Plin ni 80, Mel 
11 7, 19 , Son Cons ad Helv 8), the ruins of 
which are extant under their ancient name at 
tho month of tlio river Golo 
Manana PoBsa [Fossv] 

Manand^i (NctpiarSui’ol), an ancient people 
of Asia Minor, on the N coist, E of the nver 
Sanganus, in the NE part of Bithynia With 
respect to their ethnical nflliiities, it seems 
doubtful whether thov were connected with tho 
Thracian tribes (the Tliyni and Bith}ni) on the 
W , or tho Paphlagoinaiis on the E , but the 
latter appears the moio probable (Hdt in 'K), 
VII 72, Strab pp 315, 542, Xen An 1, 4, 
Acsch Fers 938 ) 

Mariauus Mens (.Sierra Afoima), a moun 
tain in Hispfnna Baotica, properly only a 
westcni offshoot of the Oiospcda The eastern 
part of it was called Saltus Castulonensis, and 
derived its name from tho town of Castulo 
(Ptol 11 4,15, cf Strab p 142) 

Marlca, a Litin n}mph, the mother of 
Latinus b} Fauniis, was worshipped bv tho 
inhabitants of Mniliiniae in a grove on the 
nver Lins Hence tho countrv round Min 
tumae is called by Horace (Od in 17, 7) 
Mancac Mora 

Marlnus (MapTvos) 1 Of Tire, a Gieek 
geographer, who lived in tho middle of tlic 
second century of the Christian era, and was 
tho immediate predecessor of Ptolemy Mnri- 
nus was undoubtedly the founder of matlie 
matical geography in niitiqiiit} , and Ptolemy 
based Ins work upon that of Marinus (Ttole 
■viAEUS ] Tlio chief merit of Mannus was, that 
he put an end to the uncertainty that had 
hitherto prevailed lespecting the positions of 
places, by assipimg to each its latitude and 
longitude — 2 Of Flavia Neapohs, m Palestine, 
a philosopher and ihetorician, tlio pupil and 
successor of Proclus, whoso Life he wrote, a work 
still extant, edited by Boissonade, Lips 18H 
Marlsus (Marosch), called Mans (Mdpis) by 
Herodotus, a nver of Dacia, which according to 
tho ancient writers falls into the Danube, but 
in realit} it falls into the Theiss, and, along 
with this river, into the Danube (Hdt iv 49, 
Strab p 304) 

Mantima, a seaport town of the Avatici, 
and a Roman colony in Gallia Narbonensis 
(Mel 11 6 , Ptol 11 18, 8) 

, Marius 1 C , who was seven times consul, 
was bom m b c 167, near Arpinum, of on 
obscure family His fathei’s name was C 
Manus, and his mother’s Fulcinia, and Ins 
parents, as well as Manus himself, were clients 
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of the noble plebeian house of the Herennu 
So indigent, indeed, ivas the family, that 
young Manus is said to have worlied as a 
common peasant for wages, before he entered 
the Roman army (Comp Jui ■vun 246, Plut 
Mar 3 , Phn xxxui 160 ) He distinguished 
liimself so much by his valour at the siege 
of Numantia m Spam (184), as to attract the 
notice of Scipio Ahricanus, who is said to have 
foretold his future greatness (Cic pro Balb 
20, 47 , Val Max ii 2, 3) His name does not 
occur again for fifteen years, but m 119 he was 
elected tnbune of the plehs, when he was 
88 j ears of age In this office he came for- 
ward as a popular leader, and proposed a law to 
give greater freedom to the people at the elec 
tions, and vihen the senate attempted to over- 
awe him, he commanded one of his officers to 
carry the consul Metellus to pnson He now 
became a marked man, and the anstocracy op 
posed him with all their might He lost Ins 
election to the aedileship, and with difficulty 
obtained the praetorship, but he acquired in- 
fluence by his marriage with Juba, the sister 
of C Julius Caesar, the father of the future 
ruler of Rome In 109 Manus served m Afnca 
as legate of the consul Q Metellus in the w ar 
agomst Jugurtha, where he was soon regarded 
ns the most distmguished officer in the army 
(Sail Jug 46 ff ) He also mgratiated himself 
■with the soldiers, who praised him in then- 
letters to their fnends at Rome His popularity 
became so great that he resoh ed to return to 
Horae, and become at once a candidate for the 
consulship, hut it was ■with great difficulty 
that he obtained hom Metellus permission to 
leal e Afnca On his amval at Rome he was 
elected consul with an enthusiasm whicli bore 
down all opposition before it , and he received 
from the people the pronnce of Numidia, and 
the conduct of the war against Jugurtha (107) 
(Sail Jug 73) On his return to Numidia he 
carried on the war with great vigour , and in the 
following year (106) Jugurtha was surrendered 
to him by the treachery of Bocchus, king of 
Mauretama [Juguktha ] Manus sent Ins 
quaestor Sulla to receive the Numidian king 
from Bocchus (Sail Jug 103 fi ) This citcum 
stance sowed the seeds of the personal liatred 
which afterwards existed between Marius and 
Sulla, smce the enemies of Manus claimed for 
Sulla the ment of brmging the war to a close by 
obtainmg possession of the person of Jugurtha 
Meantime Italy was threatened by a i ast horde 
of barhanans, who had migrated from the N of 
Germany The two leading nations of which 
they consisted were called Cimbri and Teutones, 
both probably of German race, though numbers 
of Celts had joined them, and Celtic leaders 
were promment in their battles Among these 
Celtic contmgents were the Ambrones, and 
some of the Swiss tnbes, such as the Tigunni 
The whole host is said to have contained 
800,000 fightmg men, besides a much larger 
number of women and children They had 
defeated one Roman army after another, and it 
appeared that notliing could check their pro- 
gress Everyone felt that Manus was the only 
man capable of saving the state, and he was 
accordingly elected consul a second time 
during Ins absence in Afnca Manns entered 
Rome in triumph on the 1st of January Mean- 
time the threatened danger was for a while 
averted. Instead of crossmg the Alps, the 
Cimbn marched mto Spam, which they ravaged 
for the next two or three years But as the 
return of the barhanans was constantly ex- 
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pected, Marius was elected consul a third time 
m 103, and a fourth time in 102 In the latter 
of these years the Cimbn returned mto GauL 
The barhanans now divided their forces The 
Cimbn marched round the northern foot of the 
Alps, m order to enter Italv by the NE , cross- 
ing the Tyrolese Alps by the defiles of Tnden 
turn (Trent) The Teutones and Ambrones, on 
the other hand, marched against Manus, who 
had taken up a position m a fortified camp on 
the Rhone The decisive battle was fought 
near Aquae Sextiae {Aix) The carnage was 
dreadful Tlie whole nation was annihilated, 
for those who did not fall m the battle put an 
end to their own hves The Cimbn, meantime, 
had forced their way into Italy Manus was 
elected consul a fifth time (101), and joined the 
proconsul Catulus in the N of Italy The two 
generals gamed a great vnctory over the enemy 
on a plam called the Campi Raudii, near Ver- 
cellae {Vcycelli) The Cimbn met with the 
some fate as the Teutones , the whole nation 
was destroy ed Manus was received at Rome 
with unprecedented honours He was hailed as 
the saviour of tlie state , his name was coupled 
with the gods m the hbations and at banquets, 
and he received the title of third founder of 
Rome The reform of Manus which had the 
most lasting effect was the reorganisation of 
the army The ncher classes now slirank from 
military service, and the middle class had 
almost disappeared Accordingly Manus ad- 
mitted all free bom citizens to the infantry, 
and abohshed all old distinctions of rank 
All recmits went through the same sev ere dnll, 
hke that of the gladiators, devised by P 
Rutihus Rufus, so that the army was composed 
of professional soldiers, no longer a militm 
The old distribution of maniples was re 
placed by making the cohort the unit The 
cavalry was henceforth composed of foreign 
! troops, Thracians, Afncans and Gauls, and the 
! hght-ormed troops were drawn from Liguna and 
the Baleanc isles Hence it is said wath some 
truth that with Manus began the mercenary 
army [For details see Diet of Antxq art 
Exercttus '\ — Hitherto the career of Manus 
had been a glonous one, but the remamdei 
of his life lb full of horrors, and brings out 
the worst features of his character In order 
to secure the consulship a sixth tune, he 
entered mto close connexion with two of the 
worst demagogues that ever appeared at Rome, 
Satummusand Glaucia He gamed his object, 
and was consul a sixth tune in 100 In this 
year he drove mto exile his old enemy Metellus , 
hut shortly aftenvards, when Satummus and 
Glaucia took up arms against the state, Manus 
crushed the insurrection by command of the 
senate [Satubmnus ] For the next few years 
Manus took httle part m public affairs He 
possessed none of the qnohfications which were 
necessary to mamtain influence m the state 
dunng a time of peace, bemg an unlettered 
soldier, rude in manners, and arrogant m 
conduct Tlie general result of his policy 
showed his incapacity for jKihtics As the 
event -proved, he had really acted so as to 
undermine what remained of the Gracchan 
constitution and to pav e the way for a reaction 
towards oligarchy The Social waragam called 
him into active service (90) He served as 
legate of the consul P Rutilms Lupus, and 
after the latter had fallen m battle, he defeated 
the Marsi m two successive engagements 
Manus was now 67, and his body had grown 
stout and unwieldy , but he was still as greedv 
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of honour and distinction ns he had ever been 
He had set his heart upon obtaining the com- 
mand of the war against Mithridates, which the 
senate had bestowed upon the consul Sulla at 
the end of the Social war (88) In order to 
gam his object, Manus allied himself to the' 
tribune P Sulpicius Rufus, who brought for- 
ward a law for distributing the Italian allies, 
who had just obtained the Roman francluse, 
among all the Roman tnbes As those new 
citizens greatly exceeded the old citizens hn 
number, they would of course be ahle'to carry 
whate\ er they pleased m the comitifl, ,!r)ie law 
was earned notwithstanding the violent opposi 
tion of the consuls, and the tnbes, m whiohs 
the new citizens now had the ■■ majority, ap 
pointed Marius to the command of the war 
against Mithridates Sulla fled to his arraj,' 
'which was stationed at Nola, and when Manus / 
sent thither two mihtary tnbunes to tahe the 
command of the troops, Sulla not only refused 
to surrender the command, but marched upon 
Rome at the head of his army Manus was npw 
obliged to take to flight Alter, wandering 
along the coast of Latium, he wa's ‘ht length 
taken pnsoner in the marshes formed by'the 
nver Lins, near Mintumae The magistrates ot 
tins place resolved to put him to death, in 
accoidaiice with a command which Sulla had 
sent to all the toivns in Italy A Gallic or 
Cimhnan soldier undertook to carry j,lheir 
sentence into effect, and with a drawn' sword 
entered the apartment where Manus wa8_ 
confined The part ot the room in which Marius' 
lay was in the shade, and to the fnghtened 
harbanan the eyes ot Manus seemed to dart out 
Are, and from the darkness a .terrible voice 
exclaimed — ‘ JIan, durst thou murder C 
Manus ? ’ The barbarian immediately threw 
down his sword, and rushed out ot the house 
(Plut Mar 37 , Veil Pat ii 19 , Cio Ftn ii 
82 ) Straightway there was a revulsion ot feel 
mg among the irdiabitants otMmtumaef Tliey, 
got ready a ship, and placed Manus on board 
He reached Africa m safety, and landed at 
Carthage , but he had scarcely put his foot on 
shore before the Roman governor sent an officer 
to bid him leave the country This last blow 
almost unmanned Manus his only reply was 
— ‘Tell the praetor that you have seen C 
Manus a fngitiio sitting among the rums or 
Carthage ’ Soon aftenvards Manus was joined 
by his son, and they toqk refuge m the island of 
Cercina During tins time a revolution had 
taken place at Rome, in consequence of which 
Manus was enabled to return fO Italy Tlie 
consul Cinna (87), who belonged to the Manan 
party, had been driven out of Rome by lus 
colleague Octavius, and had subsequently befen 
deprii ed by the spnato of the consulate Cinna 
collected an army, and resol vdd to recoverhis ’ 
honours by force of arms As soon as Marius 
heard of these changes he left Afnca, and joined 
Cinna in Italy Manus and Cinna now laid 
siege to Rome The failure of provisions com 
pelled the senate to yield, and Manus and 
Cinna efftered Rome- as conquerors The most 
frightful scenel' followed The guards of 
Manus stabbed leveryone whom ho- did not 
salute, and the streets -ran with the Jblood of the 
noblest of the Roman anstocracj Among the 
Mctiiiis of Ills vengeance weie the gredt orator 
31 tntonuis knd his former ' colleague Q 
Catulns Vlthout going through -the form of 
an diction, Manus and Cinna i Homed thom- 
Eclvcs consuls for the following veiir (80) But 
ho did not long enjoy the honour he was now" 
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in hiB 71st year , his body was worn out by the 
fatigues and sufferings he had recently under 
gone , and on the 18th day of his consulship 
he died of an attack of pleurisy, after seven 
days’ illness (Plut Manus , Sail Jug U c 
App B C 1,39,40, 55, Liv Ep 00-80)— 2 'C , 
the son of the,preceding, but only by adoption 
He followed in the footsteps of his father, and 
was equally distinguished by merciless seventy 
against his enemies He was consul m 82, 
when he was 27 years ot age In this year he 
was defeated by Sulla near Saenportus on the 
frontiers -of Latium, whereupon he took refuge 
Ip the' strongly fortified town of Praeneste 
Here he was besieged^for some time , hut after 
Sulla’s great victory*^ at the Collme gate ot 
Romp ovef Pontius Telesinus, Marius put an 
6nd to Ins own life, after making an unsuccess 
ful attempt to escape (Plut SuU 28-32, App 
J? C 1 8Jr94_, Veil Pat ii ^ 20, 27 )— 3 The 
false Manns [Asiatiusj-^ M, a friend 
and neighbour of Cicero, who addressed four 
letters to him (Earn vii "1-4) — 5 M Manus 
'Gratidianus See Ghatidiup, No 2 — 6 ' Ma- 
nus Pnscus, proconsul of Alnoa, was tried and 
coPde'nftied for -cxtottibn The younger Phny 
and the historian ' Tacitus prosecuted (Phn 
\Ep 11 11'; Jnvii 49,vni 120)— 7 M Aurelius 
Mfarius, 6ne of the' Thirty" Tyrants, was the 
fourth of the usurpers who in succession ruled 
Gaul, ih defiance. of Galhenus He reigned 
6nly two qr rthree, days, but there are coins ot 
his ' extant, i (Treb Poll-’ Tnp Tyr vn) — S 
Marius C61sus [Celsus ] — 9 Manus Maxi 
mus, a Roman historian, wlio lived about Am 
166-280, and wrote n contmuation of Suetonius’ 
biographies ot the emperors from Nerva to 
Elagabilus His work has pensbed, but it was 
much used by the writers ot the Histona 
Augusta, wbo often insert extracts from it 
He is usually identified with a Manus Maximus 
who appears -in inscriptions as holding high 
offices, a praetor and a prnefectus urhi [GIL 
1450, 1462), and there is no reason against it — 

1 10, Marius Victorinus [VICTORI^uB ] 
MariAarlca [p Map^apiic^ Mop/aaplSai E 
\part of Tripoli hnd NW part of Egypt), a 
I distnct ofN Afnca, between Cyrenaica and 
Egypt, but by some ancient geographers 
Teckoned as a part of Cyrenaica, and by others 
as a part of Egypt , while others, again, call 
only the 3V part 61 it, from the borders of 
Cyrenaica to the CatabathmUs klagiius, by the 
name of Mannanca, and Hie E part, from the 
CatabatlimuS Blagnus to the Sinus Plinthinetes, 
Hibyne' Nomos Inland it extended as far as 
'the Oasis pt Ammon ^ It was, for the most 
partj a sandy desert, intersected with low ranges 
of bills — Its inliabitants were called by Qie ^ 
geijeral name of Blarmaridao, Their i chief 
tribes were the Adyrmacliidaeund Gihgammae, 
on thfe coast, and the Nasamones and Augilat 
in the intehor (Strabo pp 131, 798) 
Mhnnarium (Eap/idpiov Vlapgaptos Mar- 
mart), a place on the 8W coast of Euboea, with 
a temjilo of Apollo Marmarius, and celebrated 
marble quarries, which belonged to Cabystus 
Maro, VergiliuB [VEBorLrasq 
Marohoduus — the Latinised form of the Ger 
man Matbod — king of the Marcomanni, was a 
,Suenan 'by birth, and was born about B c 18 
He was sent in his boyhood wnth other hostages 
to Horae, where he attracted the notice of 
Augustus, and received 'a liberal education 
After hiE return to his nativ o country, he suc- 
ceedfed in establishing a powerful kingdom in 
central Germany, along the N bank of the 
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Danube, from Ecgensbcignenrij to the borders 
of Hnngnrr, wJjich strotebed far into tbo in- 
terior His power excited tlio jealousj of 
Augustus, uho bad dotennincd to send a for 
mtdalilo armv to inrado his dominions , but the 
roioltof the Pannonians and Dalmutians (id 
C) prevented the emperor from cairjnng Jus 
design into effoot Maiobodiuts e\ontunllj ho 
came an ohjoct of suspicion to tlio otlior Ger 
man tribes, us a Jnng wlio nilcd too mucli after 
a Roman pattern , and was at length expelled 
from his dominions bv Catnaldn, a cliicf of the 
Gotlioncs, about ad 19 He lo6k refuge in 
Italj, and Tibtnus allowed him to xiass the 
remainder of lus life at Raxennn He died in 
85, at the age of 58 > oars (lac -imi ii 14- IG, 
62 , Veil Pat 'll 108 , Strab p 290 ) 

Moron (Mdp&u'), son of E^anthes, and grand 
son of Dionvsus and Ariadne, pnest of Axiollo 
at Maronea m Tliraco He apjiears in Homer 
as the hero of sweet u mo, and gives to Odjsseus 
the cask vflnch he carries with him to the 
Cl clops (Of? ix 197) In this Homciic slorj 
it seems that Dionjsus is hardly xotjecognised 
us a deity [see p 293, b] Thrace is the country 
from whicli inno comes to the Honienc heroes, 
and IsmaruB was knoira to the Groel s as an 
eiirh homo of the line Hence Sfaron is a 
icrsonification of the nticulturo of Ismorus, 
and his father Evanthes is really the local 
Dionysus (cf Eur Ctjcl 141), but m the Odyssey 
Maroii IS pnest, not of Dionysus, but of Apollo 
Other stones comiect Jiaron with Oenopion 
(i e with Cretan yiticulturo), and he appears 
n8 = Silenns, or one of the companions of Diony 
BUS (Piopcrt 11 82,14, Athcn p 33, Diod i 
18, Nonii Dionys xn 09) 

Maronea (Mopffi'eia' Vlapccvilrris Marogna), 
n town o'l the S coast of Thrace, situated on 
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the N bank of flio lake Israaris and on the 
merSthenas, more anciently called Ortagurca 
(Hdt yii 109 , Diod 1 20 Plin u 42) It be- 
longed originally to the Ciconcs, but aftenvards 
I'ccoixcd colonists from Chios It was cele- 
brated for its excellent umc, and it is xiossible 
that Maron_ and Maronea are merely other 
fonns of the'namo Is marus pswAnos, Mahon J 
Marpessa (MdpTnja-cra), daughtei of Bionus 
and Alcippo For details seo lii vs 
Marpessa {MdpTnjcraa), a mountain in Paros, 
from which the celebrated Paiian marble was 
obtained Hence Virgil (A<;n vi 471) speaks of 
cantos [Pai os ] 

Marmcim, a bravo and vvaiJiko people m 
Italy, of the Sabollian race, occupying a narrow 
slip of country along the right bank of tbeiiyer 
Aternus, and bounded on the N by tlie Vestini, 
on the "W by the Paehgm and Maisi, on the *3 
by the Frontani, and on the E by tlio Adriatic 
Their chief town was Tevtl, and at the 
mouth of tlie Aternus they possessed, iii com 
«ion With the Vestini, Iho seaport Ati Hnum 
Along with the Marsi, Pooligni, and tlie other 


Sabellian tribes they fought agamst Rome , and 
togctliei with them they submitted to the 
Romans m n c 304 (Liy ix 41 , App R O i 89, 
62, Strah p 2411 

Marruvium or Mariiviuin 1 (S Benedetto), 
the chief town of the Marsi (whi> are therefore 
callcdpcnsAfrtrKmrtjViig Aon vii 760), situated 
on the E bank of the lake Pucinus, and on the 
road between Corfimum and Alba Pucentia 
Under the Romans it was u flounslimg munici- 
piiuu (Strab p 241, Plm iii lOG ) — 2 A town 
of the Aborigines in the country of the Sabmes, 
not to be confounded vnth No 1 (Dionys i 14) 

Mars, though iii Latin hteratuia completely 
identified with Aiits and inyested vnth all the 
Greek myths belonging to that deity, was an 
ancient Italian god m no way connected vnth 
Arcs, identified with him after the Greek my- 
thology prevailed, merely because both had 
come to be regarded as peculiarly gods of war 
Tlie oldest fonn of his name seems to have been 
Maurs, of which Mavors and Mars were v ana 
tions, and the name w as also reduplicated into 
Mannar and Mamers and Mamnrius The 
god was addressed also as Marspitei or Masiuter 
(Mars-pater) Of all the theories of his original 
significance the most probable is that Mnis was 
piimanly the god of the yeai, and especially of 
the spnng season of the year, representing the 
strength of natuie in its productions and births 
Hence some hav o connected his name with Mas 
(t e manly ngoui), while several modem writers 
who regard him as the sun-god and equivalent 
to Apollo denv o lus name from the root «inr 
(cf yapfialptii), to <<Inne There are, no doubt, 
certain aspects of the worship of Mars which 
present resemblances to that of Apollo and 
nial e it likely that he w as sometimes regarded 
in Italy as a light giving god, iierhaps as god of 
the sun, and tlioicforo probably called Mais 
Lucetius m some inscriptions Among the 
points 111 which the old mythology andntunl of 
Mars are comyiared with those of Apollo ore 
the expulsion of w inter and darlcness by Mars 
in the spring by the clashing of the Sahan 
shields [cf p 88, b], and m the curious rites of 
the Mamuraha or Equirria But Qieso resem- 
blances may just as easily be traced to the 
conception of Mars as the god of the year, and 
particularly of the vigorous growth of the year 
in spring Hence Mars v. as worshipped espe 
daily in his own month, Mnrcli, the tune of 
returning spnng, in somewhat the same way as 
the return of Apollo was celebrated at Delphi, 
and Mamuniis Vetus may well have symbolised 
the old season and the dailmess of vvmter 
driven out bv the new [Diet of Ant art 
JSqnm la and Safii] For the same reason 
Mars w as honoured vnth offerings of firstfruits 
m spring, and on sxiecial occasions by the dedi 
cation of everything bom m a particular spring 
— the Ver Sacrum of Umbro-Sabellian tribes, 
which IS said to have caused various ancient 
migrations [Dicf of Ant sv For the story 
of Axsv Pfhenna, as mdicatmg n connexion of 
Mars w itli the y ear, see p 72] It was natural 
that the aspect assumed by Mare and his wor 
ship should V ary according to the character and 
rcquiiements of the community Among herds 
men he was — like other deities to some extent 
associated w itli him, such as Faunus or Luper 
Cub — a god who averted evil from herds, and by 
ngrioultunsts ns one who helped their field 
labours , and in this character he was specially 
invoked in the old ntual of the Fratres Arvales 
[Bict of Ant s V ], and the ploughing ox was 
sacred to him But the warlike tribes, ns the 
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Um'bro-Saljelliaii nation^ were cstendiug tlieir j 
conqwe-^ts o\ er Italy, Tcgaracd hun more as their 
protector in-aar and leader in battle Hence 
he ivas Mars Gradivus that is, Mars who 
stndes forward to the fight =eoupioi ‘'Apijr 
(berv ad Ac]i,in So) To this (whether or not 
it was tlie original use) belonged the war dances 
of the Sahi and their clashing of shields 
[Diet of Avt s.^ ], and the horse, as tlio war 
like annual {bcUafor cqinis) -was sacrificed to 
hini (cf 0\ Fast i G9S , Yerg Gcorj ni 83) 
Mars n as particularly the Sabine god (as Mars- 
Quirmus), but he was also a Latin god, second 
onlv to Jupiter and (at onetime) Janus Hence 
in the combination of both races atEomc there 
was a twofold settlement of tins deity, the 
Mars of the Palatine associated with Picns and 
Fauuus and with the Eton of Eomulns and 
Kemus, and the Mars Quinnus of the Qumnal , 
and, while Jupiter of tlie Capitol became the 
supreme god of the citv, and the provinces of 
agnculture Ac passed to other deities. Mars 
became gradually more evclusii elv the god of 
war, and when Greek mvthologv I'redominated 
was recoirnised as equivalent to Ares in all 
respects though in ntual lus ongmal character 
istics were tnceable He had his femmine 
counterpart m Xekio the Sabine goddess of 
strength (cf Suet Ttb 1, Gell xiii 2S), and 
iroin the mvth of his s,icred marriage ivith her 
w as regarded ns one of the deities who presided 
o\ er rnamage It was perhaps for this reason 
that ho was associated, too, wath Jiuio, who was 
also worshipped on March 1st [see p 4C3] The 
legend that Mars avas bom from Jimo, through 
the operation of a flower (Ov Fast v 253) is 
due to Greek mvtliology The most character- 
istic sanctuaries of Mars wore the slinne in the 
Fetrta [D^cf of Ant sv], where the sacred 
spears were kept, the moa ement of which was 
an omen of tlie utmost grnvitv (Liv H 19, 
Gell ir C) , the Temple of Mars at tlie Po’ta 
Capem, from which the procession of knights 
started on Julv 15th, and lus altar in the 
Campus Martins, where sacrifice was offered at 
the Equima Some trace of Ins stdl older 
worship un^er the svnibol of a tree is traceable 
in the sacred oak of Mars (Suet TVsj? 5), and 
the sacred fig which gave him the name Mars 
Pic-inus Of all tlie animals sacred to him the 
wolf avas most regarded the avolf was a symbol 
of Rome , was connected with the myths of her 
foimder, was an omen speciaUv noticed in 
battle (Li\- x 27, 'em 1) Some have taken the 
avolf ns signifoang ovinter subdued bv Mors, or 
have compared the connexion of Apollo with 
the wolf It is more probable tliat it was the 
sacred animal of some of the tribes parficnlarla 
of the Hirpmi (who=e name was derived from 
^cr2nts=htpus), and that its dedication to Mars 
IS n suma-al of that superstition [For the 
representations of Mars, see Anns ] 

Marsi 1 A brave and w arhke people of the 
SabeUiivn race, dwelt m the centre of Italv, m 
the lugh land surrounded bv tlie moiintoms oi 
the Apermmes m which the lake Fuemns is 
sitn^ted Along wath their neighbours the 
Paehgni, Mnrrucmi, Ac thev concluded a peace 
onth Borne, n c S04 (Pol u 24, 12 , lav ix 
45 ) Their briverv was proverbial , tliey were 
the prime movers of the celebrated avar avaged 
agtunst Borne by the Socu or Itahan allies in 
o-Tder to obtom the Boman franchise, and 
knoavn bv tl e name of the Mnrsic or Social 
war Their chief toavnwas MvKKarvmr — The 
Mar-i appear to have been acquamted onth the 
medicmil pro^iertics of several of the plants 
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growing upon their mount iins, and to have em 
ploved them as remedies agamst the bites of 
serpents, and in other cases (Verg Aon vii 
750 , Hor Fpod wii 29 , Sil It vui 495 , Plm 
XXI 78, GcU XVI 11) Hence they were re- 
garded as magicians, and were said to be de- 
scended from a son of Circe (Plm am 15) 
Others again detio'ed their ongm from the 
Plirvgian Marsvas, simpla on account of the re- 
semblance of the name (Phn in lOS) — 2 A 
people in Gennanv, appear to have dwelt on 
gmoUv on both bonks of the Ems and to haa o 
been onlv a tribe of the Chcnisci, alUiough 
Tacitus makes them one of the most ancient 
peoples in Gennanv Thea jomed the Chemsci 
in the war agamst the Bomans whicli termi- 
nated m the defeat of Yams, but avere subse 
quentlv driven mto the mterior of the country 
by Gcmianicus (Tac Germ 2, Ann i 50, 5G ) 

Marsigni, a people in the SE of Gormana, 
of Sncvic extraction (Tac Germ 43) 

Marsns, Bomitins, a Boman x>oet of the Au- 
gustan ago Ho was living after the deatli of 
Virgil, but died before n c 8 (Ov Pont iv 10, 
3) He seems to have been a fnend of Maecenas 
(ilart viii 60 21), but is not mentioned bv 
Horace, though some cntics think tliat the 
aivkward lines Hor 0/7 iv 4, 29-22, are mtro- 
dneed to ndicnlethe Aninronisof Marsus He 
wrote poems of vnnons kinds, but his epigrams 
wore the most celebrated of his productions. 
Hence he is frequently mentioned by Martial, 
who speaks of bun m terms of the highest ad- 
miration (Mart IV 20, a 5, vii oo) He ovroto 
p beautiful epitaph on Tibullus, which has come 
doovn to ns 

•Tt qiioqm. Yennho comitcm non aequn, Tibufle, 
Mors jnvcncni camjios mia*’ ml Hvsios, 

Xe fore* aut clevis nioUes qm floret nmorcs, 

Aiit ciiicrct forti regia bclki pole 

Marsyas (Mapmots] 1 A mvthological per- 
sonage, connected ovith the earhest penod of 
Greek music. He is vanouslv called the sonof 
Hvagms, or of Oeagrus, or of Olvmpns Some 
make hun a satvr, others a peasant All agree 
m placmg lum m Phrvgia The foUoavmg is the 
I onthne of his storv — Athene havmg, while 
! plaviug the flute, seen the reflection of herself 
m water and observed tbe distortion of her 
[ features, tlirew awaj the mstmment m disgust 
It was picked np bv Marsvas, who no sooner 
began to blow throngli it tban tbe Ante, havmg 
once been mspired by tbe breath of a goddess, 
emitted of its own accord tbe most bcantifol 
stnuns Elated by lus success, Marsvas was 
rash enough to clinllenge Apollo to a musical 
contest tbe conditions of w]^ch were that the 
aictor slionld do what he pleased with the oom- 
qmshed The Muses or, accordmg to others, 
the 2svsaeans, were tlic nmpires. Apollo plaved 
upon the cithara and Marsvas upon the flute ; 
and it was not till the former added his voice 
to the nans’c of his Ivro that the contest was 
decided in his favour As a just pumshment 
for the presumption of Marsvas, Apollo bound 
him to a tree, and flayed him ahve TTia blood 
was tbe source of tbe nver Marsvas, and Apollo 
hung up lus skm in tbe cave out of wlucb that 
nver flows. His Antes (lor accordmg to some, 
tlie mstmment on winch he pliyed vras tlie 
double flute' were carried bv the nver Marsvas 
into the Maeander, and ag-om emergmg m the 
Asopms, avere tlirovm on land bv it m the Sicv- 
oman temtory and were dedicated to Apollo 
m his temple at Sicvon (Hdt, ooi 20, Aen. 
Am 1 2 S Diod in 5S , Fans, u 7, 9 , Ov Afr* 
vi 382, 400, Hvg Pal 167, ApoUod. i 4, 2.) 
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The fable evidently refers to the struggle be- 
tween the citharoedic and anloedic styles of 
music, of which the former was connected with 
the worship of Apollo among the Donans, and 
the latter with the ntes of Cybele m Phrygia 
In the fora of ancient 
cities there was frequently 
placed a statue of Mar- 
syas, which was probably 
mtended to hold forth an 
example of the severe 
pnmshment of arrogant 
presumption The statue 
of ilarsyas m the forum 
of Rome is well known by 
the allusions of Horace 
(Sat 1 C, 120), Juvenal 
(ix 1, 2), and Martial (ii 
64, 7) — 2 A Greek his 
tonan, was the son of 
Penander, a native of 
Pella in Macedonia, a 
contemporary of Alexan- 
der, with whom he is 
said to have been edu- 
cated His pnncipol work 
was a history of Macedo 
nia, in ten books, from 
the earliest times to the 
wars of Alexander He 
also wrote other works, 
the titles of which are 
given by Smdas (Diod xx 50 , Snid s v ) — 3 
Of PhQippi, commonly called the Younger, to 
distmgmsh him from the preceding, was also a 
Greek histonan The iienod at which he 
flourished is uncertam (Athen, p 407 ) 
Marsyas (Mapcroor) 1 A small and rapid 
nver of Phrygia, a tnbutarj of the Maeander, 
took its rise, accordmg to Xenophon, m the 
palace of thePersion kmgs at Celaenae, beneath 
tlie Acropolis, and fell mto the Maeander, 
outside of the citv Phny, however, states that 
its source was in the valley called Aulocrene, 
about ten mfles from Apamea Cibotus, which 
city was on or near the site of Celaenae (Xen 
An I 2, 8 , Phn v 100 , Hdt vii 28 , Curt in 
1, Strab p 578) Some modem travellers have 
identified it with the msignificant I/idja, but it 
IS more probably the larger Hndaverdt The 
explanation of Sir Hogartli (Journ Sell Stud 
1888) is that the Maeander was the united nver 
formed by the junction of the streams of the 
Marsyas, Orgas, and Obnmas nsmg from three 
separate spnngs about Apamea), and acquired 
its separate name after the pomt where the 
lowest spnngs, the Obnmas (also called 
OepfjLa or ‘ hot springs ’) joined the other two 
— 2 (Clnnar-Chai), a considerable nver of 
Cana, having its source m the distnct called 
Idnas, flowing NW and N through the middle 
of Cana, past Stratonicea and Alabanda, and 
falhng mto the S side of the Maeander, nearly 
opposite to Tralles (Hdt v 118) — 3 In Syna, 
a small tnbutary of the Orontes, mto which it 
falls on the E side, near Apamea (Phn v 81) 
— 4 (or Ilassyas) A name given to tlie exten 
sive plam m Syna through which the upper 
course of the Orontes flows, Ipng between the 
ranges of Casius and Lebanon, and reachmg 
from Apamea on the N to Laodicea ad Libanum 
on the S_ (Strab pp 753, 755) 

Martiahs 1 M Valerius, the epigramma- 
tic poet, was bom at Bilbihs m Spam, m the 
mird year of Claudius, a n 43 He came to 
Borne in the tlurteenth year of Hero, 66, and 
- after residmg m the metropohs thirty -five j ears, 
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he returned to the place of his birth, m the third 
year of Trajan, 100 It is likely enough the t he 
left Borne because Trajan did not approve of 
the obscenity which marked many of his poems 
At Bdbihs he possessed on estate given to him, 
perhaps m admiratioii for his genius, by a 
wealthv lady named Marcella (xii 81), who was 

E robably only a patroness, though some believe 
er to have been his second wife , that he was 
married to her cannot be inferred from the ex- 
pressions either m this epigram or m xn 21, 
though it is not contradicted by them His 
first, and jierhaps his only, wife was named 
Cleopatra (iv 22 unless that be a fancy 
name) He hved certamly to 101, perhaps to 
104, but not later (Phn Sp ui 21) His fame 
was extended and his books were eagerly sought 
for, not only in the city, but also m Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Bntam , he secured the patronage 
of the emperors Titus and Domihan, and re- 
ceived for himself, although apparently without 
family, the privileges accorded to those who 
were the fathers of three children (jus trium 
hberorum), together with the rank of tnbunus 
and the rights of the equestrian order (u 92, 
111 95, V 13) His circumstances appear to ha\e 
been easy durmg his residence at Borne, for he' 
had a house in the city and a suburban villa 
near Nomentnm (in 4, vi 43, xu 57) , yet he 
complams of poverty (i 77, m 38), whence some 
have unagmed, that this was his wife’s property, 
tliat he was divorced from her, and that so he 
became poor, but of all this there is no definite 
proof — ^The extant works of Martial consist of 
a coUeebon of short poems, all mclnded under 
the general appellabon Epzgrammata, upwards 
of 1500 m number, divided mto fourteen books 
Those which form the last two books, usually 
distmguished respectively as Xema and Ajw- 
plioreta, amounting to 850, consist of disbchs, 
descnptive of a vast vanety of small objects, 
chiefly articles of food or clothmg, such as were 
usually sent as presents among fnends durmg 
the Satumaha, and on other festive occasions 
In addition to the above, nearly all the prmted 
copies mclude thirty thiee epigrams, formmg a 
book apart from the rest, which has been com- 
monly known as Liher de Spectacuhs, because 
the contents relate to the sliows exhibited by 
Titus and Domition, but there is no ancient 
authority for tlie btle These three coUeebons 
were first published, and then Marbal proceeded 
to collect and pubhsh his other epigrams m 
books, sometimes singly and sometimes several 
at one time Ihe Liber de Spectacuhs and lAie 
first nme books of the regular senes involve a 
great number of liistoncol allusions, extending 
from the games of Titus (80) down to the return 
of Domihan from the Sannatian expedition, in 
January, 94 The tenth book was published 
twice the first edihon was given hastily to the 
world, tlie second, that which we now read (x 2), 
celebrates the amval of Trajan at Borne, after 
his accession to the throne (99) Tlie elei enth 
book seems to have been wntten mostly under 
Domiban, and pubhshed under Nerva After 
a silence of three years (xu prooem ), the twelfth 
book was despatched from Bilbihs to Borne (xii. 
3, 18), and must therefore be assigned to 101 — 
It IS well known that the word Hpiprawi, which 
ongmally denoted sunply an inscription, was 
m process of tune apphed to any brief metrical 
effusion, whatever the subject imght be, or 
whatever the form under which it was presented. 
Martial, however, first placed the epigram upon 
the narrow basis which it now occupies, and 
from his time the term has been m a great 

w 2 
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measure restricted to denote a short poem, in 
which all tlie thoughts and expressions com erge 
to orte sharp point, which forma the termination 
of the piece Martial’s epigrams are distm- 
gmshed hy singular fertihty of imagination, 
piodigious flow of ivit, and delicate felicity of 
language , and from no sOuice do u e denve more 
copious information oh the national customs 
and social habits of the Eomans dunngthe first 
century of the empire But, lion ever much we 
admire the genius of the author, we feel no re 
speot for the chaiactei of the man The sen ile 
adulation with n Inch he loads Domitian proies 
that he was a courtier of the lowest class , and, 
however much we may bo attracted bj the bril- 
liancy and grace of much of his poetry, it is 
impossible to condone the obscenity which is 
scatteied broadcast over his writings, evidently 
with no idea of moral censure but rather from 
impurity of thought — The best edition of Mar 
tiol is by Friedl inder (Lips 1886), whoso Sit 
tengesclnchte Homs provides also an excellent 
commentary on Martial and Juvenal , select 
epigrams by Baley and Stone, 1831 , Stephen 
son, 1883 j boohs i and ii bj J E B Major 
— 2 Gargpllus, a contemporary of Alexandei 
Severus, uho is cited by Vopiscus {Prob u 7) 
He wrote on husbandrj and medicinal herbs, 
and on veterinary art, followmg Pluiy in many 
points The fourth booh of the Mechcina Phnu 
(i e extracts on medicine from Bhny) was made 
up of excerpts fioin Gargihus Martiahs Part 
of his work on gardens n as found by A Mai on 
a pahmpsest in the Eoyal Library at Naples 
Martuuanus, was elevated to the digmtj of 
Caesar, by Licmius, when he was making pie 
parations for the last struggle against Constan 
tme After the defeat of Licmius, Martunanus 
was put to deathby Constantine, a n 323 (Vict 
de Caes 41 ) 

Martins Campus pioiLi ] 

Martyropohs, oi Maipheracta (MaprapJ 
iroA-ij Meia Farehin), a city of Sophene, m 
Armenia Majoi, on the nvei NymphuB,a tnbu 
tary of the Tigris, under Justmian, a strong 
fortress, and tte residence of the first Dux 
Armeniae (Procw de^Aed iii 2) 

MaruUus, C Epidius, tiibune of the plebs, 
B c 44, removed, in conjunction with his col 
league L Caesetius Flavus, the diadem which 
had been placed upon the statue of C Julius 
Caesai, and attempted to brmg to trial the 
persons who had saluted the dictator as long 
Caesar, m consequence, deprived lum of the 
tiibunate, and expelled him from the senate 
(Dio Cass xhv 9, Suet Jid 79, Veil Pat n 
68 , Cic Plvil xm 16, 31 ) 

Maruvium [Miiiinn-iu’ii ] 

Mar us {Mai eh), a nier flowmg mto the 
Danube near Camuntum (Tac Ann ii 63) 
Mascas (Mdtr/car, Maanas Wady el-Seba), 
an E tributary of the Euplirates, m Mesopo 
tanuo, mentioned only by Xenophon {Anab i 
5), who describes it as surroundmg the city of 
Corsote, and as bemg 36 parasangs from the 
Chaboras 

Mases (Moirrjy Matr//Tioj), a town on the S 
coast of Argolis, the harbour of Hemuone (12 
11 502, Strab p 876, Pans ii 36,2) 
Maslnissa (Mairiraj'ainrTjr), kmg of the Nu 
midians, was the son of Gala, kmg of the Mas 
Bjlians, the easternmost of the tno great tribes 
into 11 Inch the Numidians were at that tune 
dll ided , but he was brought up at Carthage, 
vhero he appears to havereceiied an education 
superior to that usual among Ins countrymen 
In B o 212 the Corthagmians persuaded Gala 
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to declare war against Sjphax, king of the 
neighbouring tribe of the Mussaesj bans, who 
had lately entered into an alhance with Rome 
Masiuissa was appomted by lus father to com 
mandthe invading force, with winch he attacked 
and totally defeated Sypliox In the next year 
(211) Masinissa crossed ovei into Spain, and 
supported the Carthaginian generals there with 
a large body of Numidian hoise He fought on 
the side of the Carthagimans for some j ears , 
but after their great defeat by Scipio in 206, he 
secretly promised the lattei to support the Eo 
mans as soon ns they should send an aimj mto 
Africa (Liv xxvii 20, xxvm 13, 16, 85 , Pol 
XI 21, Appian, Hisj) 25, 27 ) In his desertion 
of the Carthaginians he is said to have been 
also actuated by resentment against Hasdrubal, 
who had previously betrothed to lum lus beau 
tiful daughter Sophonisba, but violated his en 
gagement in order to bestow her hand upon 
bjrphax, whose alhance the Carthaginians non 
preferred to that of Masunssa — ^Durmg the 
absence of Masinissa in Spam, his father Gala 
had died, and the throne had been seized hy a 
usurper , but Masmissa on lus return soon ex- 
pelled the usurper and obtamed possession of 
the longdom (lai xxix 29) He was now at- 
tacked by Syphax and the Carthagmians, who 
were anxious to crush him before he could 
receive assistance from Rome He was re 
peatedly defeated by Syphax and his generals, 
and with difficulty escaped falhng mto the 
hands of his enemies But the ami al of Scipio 
m Africa (204) soon changed the posture of 
affairs Masmissa instantly jomed the Roman 
general, and rendered the most impoitaiit ser- 
vices to him durmg the remainder of the war 
He took a promment part m the defeat of the 
combmed forces of Syphax and Hasdrubal, and 
m conjunction with Laelius he reduced Cirta, 
the capital of Syphax Am ong the captives 
that fell mto their hands on this occasion was 
Sophomsba, the wife of Syphax, and the same 
who had been formerly promised m marriage 
to Masimssa himself The story of his hasty 
marriage with her, and its tragical termination, 
18 related elsewhere [Sophonisba] In the 
decisive battle of Zama (202), Masinissa com 
manded the cainlry of the right wmg, and con 
tnbnted in no small degree to the successful 
result of the day (Liv xxx 29-86 , Pol xv 12 ) 
On the conclusion of the final peace between 
Rome and Carthage, he was reiv aided with the 
greater part of the territories which had be 
longed to Sjqihax, in addition to lus hereditary 
dommions (Liv xxx 44 , Pol xv 18) From 
this time tdl the commencement of the thud 
Pumc woi there elapsed an mtenal of more 
than 50 years, during the whole of which 
period Masmissa contmiied to reign with un- 
disputed authoritj'' over the countries thus 
subjected to lus rule At length, in 160, ho 
declared open war agamst Carthage, and these 
hostihties led to the outbreak of the third Pumc 
war Masmissa died in the second year of the 
, war, 148 On his death bed he had sent for 
I Scipio Aincanus the younger, at that tune 
serving in Africa as a militarj tribune, but 
he expired before his amval, loavmg it to the 
young officer to settle the affairs of lus long 
dom He died at the advanced age of 90, 
hai mg retamed m an extraordmary degree his 
bodily strength and activity to the last, so that 
in the war agamst the Carthagimans, only two 
jears before, he commanded lusaimympeison 
His character has been often assailed for lus 
desertion of the Carthaginians, and it must bo 
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admittecl that ho vrns not n man of scrnpulouB 
faitli But, on the other linnd, it must be re- 
memhered that ns a natuo pnucehehndreasoti 
to hate Carthaginian oppression, and tliat per 
Eonnlly ho had vrrongs and nant of faith on 
their part to resent It is impossible to deny 
his claims to respect for the Mgonr and success 
of his rule and his unconquerable energy and 
fortitude Ho was the father of a numerous 
far^j , but tliToo only of his legitimate sons 
Bumv cd liim, Mieipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa 
Between tliesc three the Icmgdom was portioned 
out h 3 Scipio, according to the dying directions 
of the old kmg (Pol x-cxvii a, App Fun 
71, lOG, Val Max Mil 13, Cic de Seri 10, 
Sail Jit 7 5) 

Mnsins Mons (tI) Mdcriov Upas Karajch 
I)agli),A mountain chain in the w of Mesopo 
tamia, hetaecn the upper course of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, running from the mam 
cliaiii of the Taurus SE along the border of 
ilygdonia (Strah p GOG) 

Kaso, C PapiriUB, consul e c 031, earned 
on wai against the Corsicans, whom ho sub- 
dued , and from the booty obtomed in tins war 
he dedicated a temple to Eons Maso was tho 
maternal grandfather of Scipio Afneanns the 
Tounger, his daughter Papina marrying Aemi 
bus Paidus (Val Max in 0, 6 ) 

Massa, Baebms, or Bebius, was accused by 
Phny the younger and Herennius Scnccio of 
plundering tlie provineo of Bactica, of which bo 
had been governor, A.D 93 He was condemned, 
but escaped pumshment by the favour of Do- 
milian, and from this tune he became one of 
the informers and favountes of tho tyrant (Tac 
Rtsi IV 50, Apr 45, Juv i 81, Maifvii 29) 
Massaesyli or -ii [MLitjiu t v^^A Ncitrou J 
Massiga (to MJo-e-aya), the capital city of 
the Indian people Assacenl 
M assagetae (MocrtroysTcu), a mid and warlike 
people of Central Asia, in Scjtlua mtra Iinnum, 
A’ of Ihe Jasartes (the Araxes of Herodotus) 
and the Sea of Aral, and on the peninsula be 
tween tins lake and the Caspian Their country 
corresponds to that of tho Kirghiz Tartars in 
the N of Iridcpcudcnt Tartarg Some of the 
ancient geogrophers gii e them a greater extent 
towards the SE , and Herodotus appears to m- 
clnde under the name all the nomad tribes of 
Asm E of the C ispian They appear to have 
been of the Turkoman race , their manners and 
customs resembled those of tho Scythians in 
general, except that thev had a practice of 
kilhng and eating their aged people (Hdt 
1 201-214 , Strah p 512 , Aman, An iv 1C ) 
Their cluef appearance in ancient history is 
in connexion aitli tho expedition undertaken 
against them bj Cj-ms the Great, in wluch 
Cyrus was defeated and slam [CiTius J 
Massam (Matro'oi'of), a people of India, on 
the lower Indus, near the Island of Pattalene 
CDiod x-v 102) 

MasEicns Hons, a range of lulls in the NW 
of Campania near the frontiers of Latiiun, cele 
brated for its excellent wme, tho produce of the 
vinejards on tlie southern slope of the moun 
tain, which has e a v olconic sod The celebrated 
Falemian wine came from the eastern side of 
this mountain (Vorg Gcorq ii 143, Aen vii 
724 , Hot Od J 1, 19 , Col in 8 ) 

Massicytus orMaBsicytos (Moo-o-im/ttis), one 
of the principal mountain chains of Lvcri 
HaBSilia (iMairtraAia MatrtroAitonjJ, Massih- 
ensis Marseilles), a Greek city m Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, on the coast of tho Mediterranean, in 
tho country of tho Salyes It was situated on 
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a promontory, winch was connected mth the 
mainland b 3 a narrow isthmus, and was washed 
on three sides by the sea Its excellent harbour, 
called Lacydon (Mel ii 5), the old port, was 
* formed by a small inlet of the sea, about half a 
‘ imJe long and a quarter of a mile broad This 
j harbour had only a narrow opemng, and before 
I itlavan island, where shipshad good anchorage 

I 
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Massiha was founded by the Phocaeans of Asm 
Minor about b c 600, according to the tradi- 
tions, by friendly agreement with the natives, 
and soon became a very flonnsliing city (Athen 
p 67C, Justin xhii 8) It extended its dommion 
over the barbarous tnbes in its neighbourhood, 
and planted several colonies on the coast of 
Gaul and Spain, such ns Antipolis, Nicaea, 
and Eirponitni Its naval power and com- 
mercial greatness soon excited the jealousy of 
j the CortTiagmians, who made war upon tlie city, 
} hut the Mnssilians not only maintained their 
, independence, bnt defeated the Carthagmians 
' in a sea-fight (Time i 13 , Pans x 8, C) At 
an earl 3 penod they cultivated the fnendship 
of the Romans, to whom they always continued 
faithful allies Accordingly when the SE 
comer of Ganl was made a Boman pronnee, 
the Eomans allowed Massiha to return its mde- 
pondenco and its own constitution (Liv xxi 20 , 
Pol 111 95, Cic 2 ’roFont 1, Caes P C i 85 ) 
This constitution was aristocratic The city 
was goi emed by a senate of COO persons called 
Timnchi From these were selected 16 presi- 
dents, who formed a sort of committee for 
carr 3 Tng on the ordinary busmess of the govern- 
ment, and three of these w ere intrusted with 



Coin of MassUla (4tli cent BO 
Oir bead ot Artemis crowned with oUvo WTeath rev 
ilAiSA lion 

theexecnlive pov er (Strah p 179, Cic deSep 
1 27,48) Theinhabitantsretamedtherehgions 
ntes of their mother country, and they honoured 
especiallv the Ephesian Artemis, whose statue 
was said to have been brought from Ephesus 
together mth the shootof the first ohve planted 
at Massiha Massiha was for many centuries 
one of the most important commercial cities m 
the ancient world In the civil war between 
Caesar and Pompey (b c 40), it espoused the 
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cause of the latter, but after a protracted siege, 
in -which it lost its fleet, it -was obhged to sub 
nut to Caesar (Caes 13 G i 34—36, u 1—22, 
Dio Cass -di 25) Its inhabitants had long 
paid attention to literature and philosophy, 
and under the earjy emperors it became one of 
the chief seats of learning, to -which the sons of 
many illustiious Eomans resorted to complete 
their studies, but it never legained its old im 
portance under the Roman empire — The modem 
Marseilles occupies the site of the ancient town, 
but contams no remains of ancient buildmgs 
Massiva 1 A Numidian, grandson of Gala, 
king of tlie Massyhans, and nephew of Masi- 
mssa, whom he accompanied mto Spam (Liv 
xxm 19) — 2 Son of Gulussa, and grandson of 
Masmissa, was assassmated at Rome by order 
of Jugurtha, because he claimed the kingdom of 
Numidia (Sail Jug 36 , Liv JUp 64) 
Massurius Sahinus [Sabd.us ] 

Massyli or -ii [kLiimBTANiA NinnDiA] 
Mastanahal or Manastabal, the youngest of 
the three legitimate sons of Masinissa, between 
whom Numidia was di-nded by Scipio after the 
death of the aged king (b c 148) He died before 
his brother Micipsa, and left two sons, Jugurtha 
and Gauda (App Pun 106, Sail Jug 6,65) 
Mastaura (ra Mdaravpa Mastavro, Ru ), a 
city of Lydia on the borders of Cana, near Nysa 
(Strab p 650) 

Hlastiani (MatrTiai'oO,apeople on the S coast 
of Spam between Calpe and Nora Carthago 
(Pol in 88) 

Mast-iisla 1 TheSW pomt of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, opposite Sigeum — 2 A mountain 
of Lydia, on tlie S slope of which Smjima lay 
JIatemus, Cunatius, a Roman ihetoncian 
and tragic poet (Tac Dial 2, 5, 11) 

Matemus Firmious [PiRincus ] 

Matho 1 One of the leaders of the Cartha- 
gmian mercenaries m their war agamst Carthage, 
after the conclusion of the first Punic war, b c 
241 He was eventually taken pnsoner and 
put to death (Pol i 69-88) — 2 A pompous, 
blustenng advocate, ndiouled by Juvenal and 
Martial (Juv i 80 Mart iv 80, vu 10) 

Matho, Pomponius 1 M’ , consul b c 233, 
earned on war agamst the Sardinians, whom 
he defeated In 217 he was magistereqmtum, 
m 216 praetor , and m 215 propraetor m Cis 
alpine Gaul (Liv xxii 83, xxiv iO) — 2 M , 
brother of the xirecedmg, consul 231, also earned 
on war against the Sardmians He was likewise 
praetor m 217 He died m 204 (Liv xxix 38 ) 
—3 M , probably son of No 2, aedile 206, and 
praetor 204, -with Sicily as his provmce (Liv 

XXXI 12) 

Matiana (Manav^, MaTiarof, -ijvof, 

Hdt ), the SW most district of Media Atro 
patene, along the mountams separatmg Media 
from AssjTia, of which the inhabitants were 
called Matiani The great salt lake of Spaura 
(Mariavr; Af/ivrj Lale of Urmi) was m this 
chstnet Their temtory extended up mto Ar 
menia ^Hdt in 94, v 52, Strab pp 73,509) 
Matimus, a Roman money-lender and banker 
(Cic ad Alt V 21, Scvptius) 

Matlnus, a mountain m Apulia, rnnnmgmto 
the sea, was one of the offshoots of Mons Garga 
nus, and is frequently mentioned by Horace in 
consequence of his being a natne of Apuha 
(Hor Od 1 28, 3, iv 2, 27, Bpod 16, 23) 
Matisco {Macon), a tou-n of the Aedui in 
Galha Lugdunensis on the Arar (Caes B G 
vii 90, Mil 4) 

Matins Cal-vena, C , a Roman eques, and a 
^ friend of Caesar and Cicero After Caesar’s 
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death he espoused the side of Octa-nanus, -with 
whom he became -1 ery intimate {Cic ad Fam 
xi 27, 28, ad Att ix 11, xiv 1, xvi 11 , Suet 
Jul 62 , Tac Ann xii 60 ) 

Matron {Marpav), of Pitana, a celebrated 
writer of parodies upon Homer, probably hved 
a httle before the time of Philip of Macedon 
(Athen jpp 6, 81, 699) 

Matrona {Marne), a nver in Gaul, which 
formed the boundary betiveen Galha Lug 
dunensis and Belgica, and which falls mto the 
Sequana, a httle S of Paris (Caes B G i 1) 

Mattiac-' a people m Germany, who dwelt 
on the E bank of the Rhine, between the Mam 
and the Lahn, and were a branch of the Chatti 
They were subdued by the Romans, who, m 
the reign of Claudius, had fortresses and silver 
mmes m their country After the death of 
Nero they revolted agamst the Romans and 
took part -witli the Chatti and other German 
tribes in the siege of Moguntiacum (Tac 
Germ 29, Ann xi 20, Htsf iv 37 ) From tins 
time they disappear from history, and their 
country was subsequently inhabited by the 
Alemanni Their chief towns were Aquae 
Mattiacae {Wiesbaden), and Mattiacum {Mar- 
burg), which must not be confounded -with 
Mattium, the capital of the Chatti A sort of 
pomade called Mattiacae pnlae was imported 
by the Romans from their coimtry (Mart 
XIV 27 , Diet of Ant art Sapo) 

Mattium {Maden), the chief town of the 
Chatti, situated on the Adrana {Eder), was 
destroyed by Gennameus (Tac Ann i 56) 

Matuta, commonly called Mater Matuta, 
was an old Itahan goddess of the dawn, and 
her name is connected with mane, matutinus- 
(Lucret v 656 , Pest p 122) Like other 
goddesses of light, she was a goddess of child 
biith and therefore invoked by women Hence 
she was worshipped by mamed women at 
the Matraha on the 11th of June (Varro, L L 
V 106 , Ov Fast vi 476) She was also 
worshipped as a goddess of the sea and of 
harbours, like Ino Leucothea, with whom she 
was identified {Diet of Ant art Matralia'\ 
A temple was dedicated to Matuta at Rome m 
the Forum Boanum by king Servius, and was 
restored by the dictator CamiUus, after the 
taking of Veil (Liv -i 19, xxv 7) Other noted 
seats of her worship were at Satneum m the 
Volscinn temtory, and at Pisaurum (Liv -n 
S3, O I L 1 177) 

Mauretania or Mauritania {g Ttiaupovcrla 
Mavpovaioi, Mavpoi, Maurusii, Maun), the 
"W -most of the divisions of N Africa, lay be 
tween the Atlantic on the "W, the Mediter 
ranean on the N , Numidia on the E , and 
Gaetuha on the S , but the distncts embraced 
under the names of Mauretama and Numidia 
respectively were of very different extent at 
different penods The eailiest known inhabi- 
tants of all N Afnca W of the Syrtes were the 
Gaetuhans, who were displaced and driven 
inland by peoples of Asiatic ongin, who are 
found m the earhest histoncal accounts settled 
along the N coast under various names , their 
cluef tribes being the Blauri or Maurusii, W of 
the nver Mali a or Maluclia {Muluia or Mo 
lialou) , thence the Massaesylii, to (or nearly 
to) the nver Ampsaga {Wady el-Kebir), and the 
Massyhi between the Ampsaga and the Tusca 
{Wady Zain), the W boundary of the Cartho- 
gmian temtory Of these people, the Maun, 
who possessed a greater breadth of fertile 
country between the Atlas and the coasts, seem 
to have apphed themselves more to the settled 
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piir‘;nil‘;of ft{jncnUurotlinn then kiiidred iioigli 
boms on tho E ,-n-hoso unsettled \\arlil o habits 
were inorcoicr confirmed by their greater c\- 
posiirc to the intrusions of the Plioonician 
settlors Hence arose a difi’cronco, ivliicli tho 
Groehs marked by npiilvnig tho general name 
of No/atlSfj to tho tnbes bctivoen thoMaha and 
tlio Tnsca , vrlienco came tho Roman names o 
Is’umtdia for the district, and lyuinidao for its 
people [XinirniA ] Tims l\rauretanin uas at 
first oiiK the coiintrj "W of tho Maha, and 
corresponded to tho later district of Jrauretania 
Tingitana, and to the modem empire of 
^^arocco, except that the latter extends further 
S , the ancient boundarj on tho S was the 
Atlas Tho Romans first became aoquamlcd 
with thocountrj during tho uaruilli Jugurtlia, 
n c 100 , of their relatioiiR w itli it, till it became 
a Roman pronnee, about !!'l, an account is gi\cn 
under BocciitP During this period tho King 
dom of Mauretania bad been incrcasod b\ the 
addition of the IV part of jS'umidia, as far ns 
Saldao, which Julius Caesar bestowed on Bognd, 
as a reviard for Ins serMCCs in the African war 
A non arrangement M as made about S'!, when 
Augustus gave Jlaurctnnia to Juba II , m 
exchange for liis paternal Kingdom of Numidia 
(Tac Inn la J5, Dio Ca^-s hx 21 , Suet Cal 
2 b, Strab pp 82t<, 811,810) Upon tho murder 
of Tubi’sson, I’tohniacus, bj Caligula (xn 10), 
Maurebrnia btcanio finallv a Roman proa nice, 
and was fonnally constituted ns such 83 Clau 
dins, uho added to it ncarl 3 half of what axas 
still left of umidia — naineh , ns far as the Am 
jisjga — and divided rt into tuo parfs^ of winch 
the M was called Tingitana, from its capital 
Tingis (Taitffur), and the E Caesanonsts from 
its capital Julia Caesarea (/icrshcU), tho boun 
dnrv between them being tho ri\ or Mal\ a, the 
old limit of tho Inngdom of Bocchus I (Dio 
Cass, lx n, Phn x 2 , Tac Iltsf i 11) Tlio 
latter cotTCfqiondcd to tho tV and central part 
of the modern rogcncx (and now Prench colon}) 
of Algiers These ‘Mnurotainae dune’ were 
gox tnied b} an cqiiestnan procurator In tho 
later division of the empire under Diocletian 
and Constantine, the E part of Cnosaricnsis, 
from Saldno to the Ampsaga, xias erected into 
a new prox ince, and called SI Silifonsis from 
tho inland town of Sitifi (5c<i/), at tho same 
time the W province, AI Tingitana, sooms to 
have liccii placed under tho same government 
as Spain, so that we still find mention of the 
‘Mauretaniac diw,’ moaning now, however, 
Cacsarieiisis and Sititensis From a d 129 to 
C31 jraurolania was in tho hands of the Van 
dais, and in GSO and tho following 3 ears it was 
conquered by tho Ariibs Its chief physical 
features arodesenbed under Anne a and Atl vs 
Mnun fMAinuTAMv] 

Mauncianus, Junius, a Roman jurist, lived 
uiidorAntoninu 8 PiUB(A D 198-101) HisworKs 
are cited in tho Digest 

Maurlcus, JuiRus, an intimate friend of 
Phil}, was banished by Doniitian, but recalled 
from exile b} Nerva (Phn Ej) iv 22, Tac 
Eist IV iO,Agr 15) 

Mauritania pVlAunrTAMv ] 

MauruSj Tcrentianus PTeiientiaxus] 
Maurusu [M vuiirTAVi v ] 

Mausolus or Maussolus (MautroiXoj or Mauir 
^Koi), king of Cana, was tho eldest son of 
Hecalomnus, whom he succeeded in tho sove 
reignty, n c U 77 In 802 he took port in the 
general revolt of tho satraps against Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, and availed himself of that oppor 
tunity to extend Ins doininions In 058 ho 
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joined with tho Rhodians and others in the war 
waged by them against tho Athenians, Imown 
by the name of the Social war Ho died in 
353, h aving no children, and was succeeded by 
his w ifo and sister lArtemisia The extrav agant 
grief of tho latter for Ins death, and the honours 
she paid to his memory — especially by thoerec 
tion of tho costly monument which was called 
fioni him tho Mausoleum — are lelatcd else 
where [AnTEvnsu] (For an account of the 
Mausoleum, SCO Diet of Ant s\) 

Mavors [M vns ] 

MaxentIus, Roman emperor vn 30G-312 
whoso full name was M Aurelius Valerius 
Maxcntius Ho was the son of Maximienus 
and Eutropia, and leceivcd in marriage tho 
daughter of Gnlenus, but he was passed over 
in tho div ision of the empire w Inch follow ed the 
abdication of hts father and Diocletian in 
V 1 ) 305 Maxcntius, how ev or, did not tamely 
aequiosco 111 this anangement, and, being sup 
ported by the praetorian troops, who had been 
recently deprived of their exclusive prmleges, 
he was proclaimed emperor at Romo in 30G 
He summoned his father, Maximianus, from his 
retirement m Lucania, who again assumed the 
puiple Tho military abilities of Maximianus 
were of great service to his son, who was of in 
dolcnt and dissolute habits Maximianus com 
polled tho Caesar Severus, who had marched 
upon Rome, to retreat in haste to Ravenna, and 
soon afterwards treacherously put him to death 
(307) The emperor Galerins now marched in 
person against Rome, but Maxirmanus com- 
pelled bun likewise to retreat Soon afterw ards 
Maxcntius, having shaken off Ins father’s con 
trol, crossed over to Africa, which ho ravaged 
with fire and sword, because it had submitted 
to the independent authonty of a certam 
Alexander Upon Ins return to Romo Mnxon 
fills openly aspired to dominion over all the 
iVcslcni provunces, and declared war against 
Constantino, alleging, ns a pretext, that tho 
latter had put to death his father Maximianus 
He began to make preparations to pass mto 
Gaul, but Constantino anticipated his move 
nients, and invaded Italy Tlio struggle was 
brought to n close by tho defeat of Maxcntius at 
Snxn Rubra near Romo, October 27th, 812 
Maxcntius tried to escape ovei tho Milvian 
bridge into Rome, but iionshed in the river 
Maxcntius is represented ns a monster of 
rapacity, cruelty, and lust (Zos 11 0-18 , Zonar 
XII 83, XIII 1 ) 

Maxilua, a town in Hispania Bnetica, where 
bricks vv ere made so light ns to swim upon w ater 
See CALFNTUvr 

Maxima Caosanensis [Brit vxm v ] 

MaXimiauopollS (Mafi^uiai'oibroAu 0 T 
Hadnd Riinmon) 1 A city of Palestine, in tho 
V alloy of Blegiddo, a little to the SW of Megiddo 
— 2 Also called Porsulae, a town in Thrace 
on the Via Egnatia, NE of Abdera (Procop 
da Acd IV 11) 

Maximianus I , Roman emperor, a n 286- 
305, whoso full name was M Aurelius Valerius 
Maximianus Ho was born of humble paients 
in Pannonin, and had ncqiincd such fame by his 
serv ices in tho army, that Diocletian selected 
tins rougli soldier for Ins colleague, and 
created him first Caesar (286), and then Augus 
tus (286), conferring at tho same time the 
honorary appellation of Hetcuhus, while ho 
himself asBumod that of Jovius The subse 
quent history of Maximian has been fully 
detailed in formei articles [Diocletianus , 
Constantin us I , Maxentius] It is sufficient 
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to relate here that, after liavingheen compelled 
to abdicate, at Milan (805), he was again in 
vested with the imperial title by his son Max- 
entius, in the followmg year (30G), to whom ho 
rendered important services in the war with 
Severus and Galerius Hanng been expelled 
from Eome shortly afterwards by his son, he 
took lefuge m Gaul with Constantine, to whom 
he had given his daughter Fausta in marriage 
Hero he again attempted to resume the im 
penal throne, but was easily deposed by Con- 
stantine (808) Two years afterwards he en 
deavoured to induce his daughter Fausta to 
destroy her husband, and was in consequence 
compelled by Constantine to put an end to his 
own life (Zosim ii 7-11, Zoiiar m 31-33) — 
II , Roman emperor, a n 305-311, usually called 
Galenus His full name was Galenua Va- 
lerius Maximiauus Ho wasbom near Sardica 
in Dacia, and was the son of a shepherd He 
rose from the ranks to the highest commands in 
the army, and was appomted Caesar by Dio- 
cletian, along with Constantins Chlorus, in 292 
At the same time he was adopted bj Diocletian, 
■whose daughter Valeria he received in marriage, 
and was entrusted •with the command of Hlyria 
and Thrace In 297 he undertook on e-vpe 
dition against the Persian monarch Narses, m 
which he was unsuccessful, but in the following 
year (298) he defeated Narses with great slaugh 
ter, and compelled him to conclude a peace 
U pon the abdication of Diocletian and Maximian 
(305), Galenus became Augustus or emperor 
In 307 he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
recover Italy, which had owned the authority of 
the usurper Maxentius [Maxentius ] He died 
m 311 He was a cruel persecutor of the 
Christians , and it was at his instigation that 
Diocletian issued the ordinance (808) which for 
so many years deluged the world with innocent 
blood (Zosim ii 8-11, Zonar xii 31-34, 
Euseb H H X 1-3 ) 

Ma ximin iis I , Roman emperor \ d 235- 
238, whose full name was C Julius Verus 
Maximinus, was bom in a village on the con 
fines of Thrace, of barbanon parentage Brought 
up as a shepherd, he attracted the attention of 
Septumus Severus, by his gigantic stature and 
marvellous feats of strength, and was permitted 
to enter the army He rose to the highest rank 
111 the service , and on the murder of Alexander 
Severus by the troops in Gaul (235), he was 
proclaimed empeior He immediately bestowed 
the title of Caesar on his son Maximus During 
his reign he corned on war against the Germans 
with success , but his government was chaiac 
tensed by a degree of oppression and cruelty 
hitherto unexampled The Roman world at 
length tired of this monster The senate and 
the provmccs gladly acknowledged the two 
Gordiani, who had been pioclaimed emperors 
in Afnca, and after their death the senate 
itself proclaimed Maximus and Bolbinus em- 
perors (238) As soon as Maximinus heard 
of the elevation of the Gordians, he hastened 
from Ins winter quarters at Sirmium Havmg 
crossed the Alps, he laid siege to Aquileia, and 
•was there slain by his own soldiers along with 
his son Maximus, in April The most extra 
ordinary tales are related of the physical powers 
of Ma'aminus, which ore almost incredible His 
height exceeded eight feet The circumference 
of bis thumb was equal to that of a woman’s 
■wnst, so that the bracelet of his wife served 
him for a ring It is said that he was able 
single handed to drag a loaded waggon, could 
■wath his fist knock out the teeth and with a 
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kick break the leg, of a horse (Script Aug 
Maximin Duo , Herodian, vu vui ) — II , Ro 
man emperor 805-814, originally called Baza, 
and subsequently Galenus Valerius Maxi- 
minus He was the nephew of Galerius by a 
sister, and in early life was a shepherd in Ins 
native Illyria Having entered the armj, he 
rose to the highest rank in the service , and 
upon the abdication of Diocletian in 805, he was 
adopted by Galenus and received the title of 
Caesar Hi 308 Gralenus gave him the title of 
Augustus , and on the death of the latter in 
811, Maximinus and Licimus divided the East 
between them In 818 Moximmus attacked the 
dominions of Licimus, who had gone to Milan, 
to marry the sister of Constantme He was, 
however, defeated by Licimus near Heraclea, 
and fled to Tarsus, where he soon after died 
Maximinus surpassed all his contemporanes 
in the profligacy of his private hfe, in the 
general cruelty of his administration, and in the 
hatred with which he persecuted the Chnstions 
(Zosim 11 8 , Euseb AT E ix 2 ) 

Maxunus 1 Of Ephesus or Smyrna, one 
of the teachers of the emperor Juhan, to whom 
he was introduced by Aedesius Maximus was 
a philosopher of the Neo Platonic school, and, 
like many others of that school, both believed 
in and practised magic On the accession of 
Juhan, Maximus was held in high honour at 
the court, and accompanied the emperor on his 
fatal expedition against the Persians, which he 
had prophesied would be successful In 364 
he was accused of hav ing caused by sorcery the 
illness of the emperors Valens and Valentiman, 
and was tlirown into prison, where he was ex- 
posed to cruel tortures He owed his hberation 
to the philosopher Thenustius In 871 
Ma'ximus was accused of t akin g part in a con- 
spiracy against Valens, and was put to death 
(Amm Marc xxix 1) — 2 Of Epirus, or per- 
haps of Byzantium, was also an instructor of 
the emperor Juhan in philosophy and heathen 
theology He wrote m Greek, De tnsolubthbtts 
OpposiUombus, published by H Stephanus, 
Paris, 1554, appended to the edition of Diony 
Bins Halicarnassus, ns well ns other works 
Maximus, Fabius 1 Q Fabius Maximus 
Rulhanus, was the son of M Fabius Am- 
bustuB, consul Bc 360 Fabius was master of 
the horse to the dictator L Papinus Cursor in 
325, whose anger he incurred by ginug battle 
to the Samnites during the dictator’s absence, 
and contrary to his orders Victory availed 
Fabius nothing in exculpation A hasty flight 
to Rome, where the senate, the people, and his 
aged father interceded for him with Papinus, 
barely rescued his hfe, but could not avert his 
degradation from office (Liv vm 29-35 , Val 
Max 11 7 ) Hi 322 Fabius obtamed his first 
consulslup It was the second year of tlie 
second Sommte w nr, and Fabius was the most 
eminent of the Roman generals in that long 
and arduous struggle for the empire of Italy 
In 816 he was dictator, and was completely 
defeated by the Samnites at Lautulae In 310 
he was consul for the second time, and corned 
on the war against the Etruscans In 308 he 
was consul a third time, and is said to haie 
defeated the Samnites and Umbrians (Liv 
IX 22—42 , Diod -xx 27-44 ) He was censor in 
804, when he seems to have confined the liber 
tim to the four city tubes, and to have increased 
the political importance of the equites (Ln. 
IX 40) In 297 he was consul for the fifth 
time, and in 296 for the sixth time In the 
. latter year he commanded at the great battle 
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of Seirtmnm, when the combined armies of the second Punic ar Fahius appears to less 
Samnites, Gauls, Etruscans, and Umbnans advantage The var had become aggressne 
were defeated by the 'Romans (Liv x 21-80 ) (and nghtly so) under a new race of generals 

— 2 ft Fabius Maximus Gurges, or the Fabius disapproied of the new tactics, he 

Glutton, from the dissoluteness of Ins jouth, dreaded the political supremacy of Scipio, and 
son of the last His mature manhood atoned was his uncompromising opponent m his scheme 
for his early irregularities (Ju\ vi 267 , of invading Afnca He died m 203 (Life 
Macrob u 9) He was consul 292, and was' by Plutarch, Pol iii 87-106, Liv xx-xvs. , 
completely defeated by the Pcntnan Sammies Appian^ Anmb 11-16 , Cic de Sen i, 17 ) — i 
He escaped degradation from the consulate, ft Fabius Maximus, elder son of the precedmg, 
only tlirough lus father’s offer to serve ns lus was praetor 214 and consul 213 He was 
lieutenant for tlie remamder of the war In a legatus to the consul M Lmus Salinator 207 
second battle the consul retriei ed Ins reputa- He died soon after this period, and lus funeral 
tion, and was regarded inth a triumph, of oration was pronoimced by lus lather (Cic 
which the most remaikable feature was old N D iii 82) — 5 ft Fabius Maximus Aemi 

Fabius ndmg beside his son’s clianot (Plut lianus, was by birth the eldest son of L Aemi 

jFab 24, Dioms xn 16) He was consul the bus Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, and was 
second time 276 Shortly afterwards he went adopted by No 8 Fabius sened under lus 
as legatus from the senate to Ptolemy Phil- father (Aemihus) m the Macedonian war, 168, 
adelplius, king of Eg^t He was consul a and was despatched by him to Rome with the 
thud time, 265 — 3 ft Fabius Maximus, with news of his victory at Pydna (Pol wix 6 ) 
the agnomens Verrucosus, from a wart on his He was praetor m Sicily 149-148, and consul 
upper hp, Ovicula, oi the Lamb, from the m 145 Spam was his provmce, where he 
mildness or apathy of lus temper, and Cnnc encountered, and at length defeated, Vinathus 
tator, from his caution in war, was grandson Fabius was the pupil and patron of the historian 
of Fabius Gurges (Plut JPab i , Varr JR JR Polybius (Pol xviii , xxxii 8-10 , Liv xln 
n 1) He was consul for the first time 233, 35) — 6 ft Fabius Maximus AUobrogicus, 
when Liguna was lus provmce, censor 280, son of the last He was consul 121, and he 
consul a second tune 228 , opposed the agrarian dem ed his surname from the victory which he 
law of C Flammius 227 , was dictator for hold- gained m this j ear o\ er the Allobroges and 
mg the comitia in 221 , and in 218 was legatus their nll 5 , Bituitus, kuig of the Arvemi m 
from the senate to Carthage, to demand repara- Gaul He was censor m 108 He was an 
tion for the attack on Saguntum In 217, orator and a man of letters (Cic pro Min 
immediately after the defeat at Trasimenus, 86, 75 , Phn im 160 ) — 7 ft Fabius Maximus 
Fabius was appomted dictator From this Servilianus, was adopted from the gens Ser- 
period, so long as the war wuth Hannibal was viha bj No 5 He was uterine brother of Cn 
merely defensive, Fabius became tlie lending Semlius Caepio, consul in 141 He himself 
man at Rome On taking tlie field he laid was consul m 142, when he earned on war wnth 
down a simple and immutable plan of action Vinathus (Appian, Hisp 70) 

He avoided all direct encounter with the Maximus, Magnus Clemens, Roman em- 
enemy , moi ed lus camp from highland to peror, a d 888-888, m Gaul, Bntain, and Spain, 
highland, where the Numidian horse and was a uatne of Spam He was proclaimed 
Spanish mfantrj could not follow him, watched emperor by the legions m Britam m 888, and 
Hannibal’s moiements with unrelaxing vigil- fortlnnth crossed over to Gaul to oppose 
ance, and cut off lus stragglers and foragers Giatian, who was defeated by Maximus, and 
The narratn es of his enclosure of Hannibal m was shortly aftenvnrds put to death Theo 
one of the upland valleys between Cales and dosius found it expedient to recognise Maxmius 
the Vultumus, and the Carthagmian’s adroit as emperor of Gaul, Bntam, and Spam, in order 
escape by driiing oxen ivith blazmg faggots to secure Valentimau in the possession of Ital} 
fixed to their horns up the lull sides, are well- Maximus, how ever, aspired to the undn ided 
known But at Rome and m his own camp the empire of the "West, and accordingly in 887 he 
caution of Fabius was mismterpieted It is invaded Italy at the head of a formidable amij 
probable, also, that a more forward strategy Valentiman was unable to resist him, and fled 
was now advisable to prevent Hannibal from to Theodosius in the East Theodosius forth- 
carrjTng out his projects, though the tactics of with prepared to avenge his colleague In 888 
I abius w ere of the highest v nine in order to giv e he forced his way through the None Alps, took 
the Romans time to regam some confidence after Aqiiileia by storm and there put Maximus to 
Trasimene The expedient, how ever, which was death Victor, the son of Maximus, was de 
adopted was absurd the people divided the com feated and slam m Gaul by Arbogates, the 
mand betw een him and Ivl Minucius Rufus, Ins general of Theodosius (Zosun iv 35 If , Oros 
master of the horse Minucius was speedily vii 84 ff) 

entrapped, and would have been destrojed by Maximus, Petronius, Roman emperor, ad 
H annibal had not Fabius geiierouslv hastened 465, belonged to a noble Roman family, and 
to his rescue Fabius was consul for tlie third enjoyed some of the highest offices of state 
time in 215, and for the fourth time in 214 In under Hononus and Yalentiiiian 444 In con- 
213 he served as legatus to his own son, Q sequence of the v lolence offered to his wife by 
Fabius, consul in that year, and an anecdote is Valentiman, Maxunus formed a conspiracy 
preserved which exemphfies the strictness of agamst this emperor, who was assassmafed, 
the Roman disciphne On entermg the camp and Maximus himself proclaimed emperor m 
at Suessula, Fabius advanced on horseback to lus stead His reign, however, lasted only two 
greet his son He was passing the hetors when or tliree months Having forced Eudoxia, the 
the consul sternly bade him dismount ‘My widow of Valentiman, to marry lum, she re- 
son,’ exclaimed the elder Fabius, ‘I washed to solved to avenge the death of her former hus- 
see whether you would remember that you were band, and accordingly Genseno was invited to 
consul ’ (Liv XXIV 44 ) Fabius was consul invade Italy Vfhen Gensenc landed at tlie 
for the fifth time m 209, in which year he moutn of the Tiber, Maximus was slain by a 
retook Tarentum In tlie closmg years of the band of Burgundian mercenaries, commanded 



C38 MAXIMUS 

by some old officers of Valontinian (Procop 
B Valid 1 4, 5 , Sidon Bv i <), ii 13 ) 
Maximus Planudes [PLA^unF&] 
Maximus Tyrius, a native of TiTC, a Greek 
rbetorioian and Platonic pbilosopliei, lived 
during the loigns of the Antoniiics and of 
Commodus Some vi ntcrs suppose that he vv as 
one of the tutors of M Aurelius, but it is more 
piohable that ho was a diffeient persou from 
Claudius Maximus, the Stoic, vvho was the 
tutor of this emperor Maxunus Tynus appears 
to have spent the greater part of his life in 
Greece, but he visited Eoiiie once or twice 
Tlieio are extant fortj one Dissertations 
(AioA-eJets or A47ot) of Maximus Tytius on theo 
logical, ethical and other philosophical subjects, 
written in an easj and pleasing stjle, but not 
chaiacterised bj much depth of thought The 
best edition is by Eeiske, Lips ITTI-"), 2 vols 
Maximus, Valerius [V lituius ] 

Maxula (Aues ] 

Mnxyes (Mdfuey), a people of N Africa, on 
the coast of the Lesser Syrtis, on the "W bank 
of the nver Triton, who claimed descent from 
the Trojans Thej sliav ed tlio right side of the 


MEDEA 

other wTiters, bj Hecate, the daughter of Perscs 
(Hes Th 901 , Apollod i 9, 23 , Diod iv 45) 
She was colohratcd for her slcill in magic The 
most important parts of her story are given 
under AufevuTus, Augonautae, and Jason It 
IS onoiigli to state here that wlien Jason came 
to fetch the golden fleece, she fell in lov e with 
the hero, assisted him m accomplishing the ob- 
ject for which ho had vusitcd Colchis, and after 
wards fled w ith him as his wife to Greece , that 
tlioj were driven from lolcus because she had 
deceived the daughters of Pelias into killing 
their father [see p 468, b], and went to Corinth, 
where Medea, having been deserted by Jason 
for the joiithful daughter of Creon, lung of 
Conntli, took fearful vengeance upon her 
faithless spouse bj murdering the two children 
whom she hod b> him, and bj destroying his 
joung wufe bj a poisoned garment; and that 
she then fled to Athens in n chariot drawn by 
winged dragons So far her storj has been 
related m tlie articles mentioned above Her 
flight from Corinth is represented in the an- 
nexed cut The old man on tho left is Creon, 
' before him is his daughter Crciisa falluig to 



aiodca (From a Borcophttgus at Vlantuu CaiU Duserlfutoni ilur Manlova t 


head, and painted then bodies with vermilion 
(Hdt IV 191) 

Mazaca [Caesuiea, No 1] 

Mazara (Mafdpa Vla^apaTos Mazzaia), a ' 
town on the W coast of Sioilj, situated on a 
nver of the same name, between Liljbaeiim 
and Selinus, and founded by the lattei citj, 
was taken by the Eomans in the first Punic wai 
(Diod xiii 64, xxiii 9) 

Mazices (MofiKes), a people of N Afiica, in 
Mauretania Caesariensis, on the S slope of M 
Zalacus (Ptol iv 2, 19 , Lucan, iv C81) They, 
as well as the Maxves, aie thought to be the 
ancestors of the Amazii glis 
Mecybema (Mij/cuflepra MijAufiepaaTos 
Mohvo), a town of Macedonia m Chalcidice, at 
the head of the Toronaic gulf, E of OljTithUB, 
of which it was the seaport Prom this town 
pait of the Toionaic guE was subsequently 
called Sinus Mecybemacus (Hdt vu 122, 
Thuc V 39 , Strab p 880 ) 

Medaha a citj of Peraea in Pales 

tine 

Medaura, Ad Medera, or Amedera {Haidra), 
a city of N Africa, on the borders of Numidia 
and Byzacena , a Eoman colony, and the birth 
place of Appuleius (Appul Apol p 443 , 
Ptol_iv_ 8,30, Prooop de Aed vi 6) 

Medea (MuBem), daughter of Aeetes, king of 
Colchis, by the Oceanid Idyia, or, according to 


the ground , then the children of Medea m 
front of a terminal head of Neptune, then 
Medea w itli sw ord in hand , and finallj Medea 
inalnng off in the serpent-car At Athens she 
is said to have married King Aegeus, or to 
have been beloved bj Sisyphus Zeus lum- 
self IS said to have sued tor her, but in vain, 
because Medea dreaded the anger of Hera , and 
the latter rewarded her by promising immor- 
tality to her children Her children are, ac- 
cording to some accounts, Mtrmenis, Pheres 
or Thossalus, Alcimenes, and Tisandei , accord- 
ing to others, she had sov on sons and seven 
daugliters, while others mention only two 
children, Modus (some call him Polyxenus) and 
Eriopis, 01 one son, Argus (Apollod i 9, 28 , 
Diod IV 64 ) Eespccting her flight from 
Conntli, there are different traditions In the 
Attic story, she fled to Athens and married 
Aegeus, but when it was discovered that she 
plotted to poison Tlieseus she escaped and went 
to Asia, the mhabitants of which were called 
after liei Modes (Pans u 3, 7 , Plut Thes 
12 , Ov Met VII 891) Others relate that she 
first fled from Corinth to Heracles at Thebes, 
who had promised her his assistance while yet 
m Colchis, in case of Jason being unfaithful to 
her She cured Heracles, who was seized with 
madness , and as he could not afford hei the 
assistance Jie had promised she went to Athens- 




540 mediomatkici 

CiMtas Ebroicoram, \\licncc its modern name 
(Ptol n 8, 11) — 5 A town of tlie Segusiani m 
the S of Galha LugdunensiB — 6 A toiin in 
Galha Belgica, on the road from Coloma Tra 
jana to Coloma Agnppma — Y {Malpas?), a 
town m Britain between Dc\a (Ohcster) and 
Uncomum (Wroxetcr) 

Mediomatrici, a people in the SE of Galha 
Belgica on the Mosolla, S of the Tronn, 
origmallv extended to the Rhine, but m the 
time of Augustus thei had been dm on from 
tins merbj thoVangiones, 'Nemetes, and other 
Gennan tribes Tlioir chief town was Diiodu 
rum (Afcfi:) (Caes BG iv 10, Strab p 1931 
MediterranWm Mare (Jnteiinum Mare) 
Meditrina, a Roman dninit} of the art of 
healing, in uhose honour tho festival of the 
Moditrinaha was celebrated m tho month of 
October {Did of Ant art Mcthtnnaha) 
Medma, or Mesma (MeS/io, hlecrfia}, a Greolt 
city of Southern Italy on the iV coast of 
Bruttii, founded bj the Locrians (Strab 
p 250, Scjl p 4) Its name is probablj pre 
sened in Uie mer Mesima 
Modoacus or Meduacus, a mer in Venotia 
in the R of Italy, formed by the union of two 
rivers, tho Medoacua Major (Broiita) and 
Medoacus Minor {Bacclnglionc), which falls 
into the Adriatic sea near Edron, the harbour 
of Patavium (Li\ x 2 , Phn iii 121) 

Medobnga {Marvao, on tho frontiers of Por- 
tugaT), a town in Lusitama, on tho load from 
EmeritatoScalabis (PeZZ AIcx 48, Phn iv 118) 
Medocna [Avadocus ] 

Medoa {MiSaiv) 1 Son of Oilous, and 
brother of tho lesser Ajax, fought against Troy, 
and was slam bj Aeneas (17 ii 727, xiii 093, sv 
332) —2 Son of Codrus [Codrus ] 

Meddli, a people in Aquitania, S of the 
mouth of the Garumna, in tho modem Medoc 
There iiere excellent oysters found on their 
shores (Anson jSpisZ ii i mi) 

MeduUi, a people on the E frontier of Galha 
Narbonensis and in the Maritime Alps,ini\hoso 
country the Druentia {Durance) and Duna 
{Dora Biparta) took then rise (Strnb p 203) 
MeduUia (Medulllnus Sant' Angelo), a 
colony of Alba, in tho land of the Sabines, situ 
ated between the Tiber and tlie Amo Tar- 
quinius Pnscus incorporated their temtorj 
with the Roman state (Ln i 83, 88, Dionjs 
11 8C, M 84) 

Medullinus, Furius, an ancient patrician 
family at Rome, the members of which held 
the highest offices of state m the early times of 
the republic (Liv ii 89, 48, 54) 

MeauUns, a mountain in Hispania Tarra 
conensis, near the Minius (Flor iv 12) 

Medus, a son of Medea [Medea ] 

Medus (M^Soy), a small m er of Persis, flow 
mg from the oonflnes of Media, and fallmg into 
the Araxes near Persejiohs (Strab p 729) 
Medusa [Gorgones ] 

Megabazus or Megabyzus {MeydffaCo^, 
MeydSoCos) 1 One of the sei en Persian nobles 
who conspired rgainst the Magian Smordis,B c 
521 Darius left him with an army in Europe, 
when he recrossed the Hellespont, on Ins return 
from Scythia, 506 He subdued IPerinthus and 
the other cities on the Hellespont and the coast 
of Thrace (Hdt iii 70, i\ 148, y 1-lG) — 2 Son 
of Zopyrus, and grandson of the above, was one 
of the commanders m the army of Xerxes, 480 
He afterwards commanded tho army sent agamst 
tlie Athenians in Egypt, 468 (Hdt vii 82 , Time 
1 109) 

Megabooohus, C , was tried together with 


hlEGARA 

T jUbiicius for extortion in Sardinia (Cic 
Fragm giro Scaur ii 40), apparently one of 
the Gatilinarian conspirators (Cic adAtt ii 7) 
Megacles {VltyauXTis) 1 A name home by 
sex enU of the Alcmaoonidae The most unport 
ant of these was tho jMegaclos who jiut to death 
Cxlon and liis adherents, after they had taken 
rehigo at the altar of Athene, n c 612 [CilEon ] 
— 2 A Sj racusan, brother of Dion, and brother 
in law of tho elder Dionj sius Ho accompanied 
Dion in his flight from bx racuso, 868, and after- 
wards returned with him to bicily 
Megaera [Eumemdes ] “ 

Mcgalia or Megaris, a small island in the 
Tjurrhenc sea, op^iosite Neapolis (Phn in 82) 
Megalopolis {g hleydxr] ttSKis, MeyaXdToXts 
MtyaXoTToAfnjy) 1 (Sdiujio), the most recent, 
but the most important of the cities of Arcadia, 
was founded on tho adneo of Epaminondas, 
after the battle of Louctra, nc 871, and was 
formed out of tho inhabitants of thirty eight 
Milages It was situated in the distnet 
Maenalia, near tho frontiers of Mossenia, on 
tho nxei Helisson, which flowed through the 
city, di\ idiiig it into tw o nearly equal parts 
I It stood on the sito of tho ancient town Orestion 
or Oiestia, was fifty stadia (six miles) m cir- 
cumference, and contained, xvlion it was be 
sieged by Pol\ sperchon, about 15,000 men 
capable of bearing arms, which would gno us 
a population of about 70,000 inhabitants 
Megalopolis was for a time subject to tho Mace 
donians, but soon after tho death of Alexander 
tho Groat, it was goxorned by a senes of natixo 
tyrants, tho last of whom, Lydiades,xoluntarily 
resigned tho government, and united tho city 
to tlio Achaean League, n c 234 It became in 
consequence opposed to Sparta, and was taken 
and plundered by Clcomones, who killed or 
droxointo banishment all its inhabitants, and 
destroyed a great part of tho city, 222 After 
the battle of Scllasia m tho following year, it 
was restored b\ Philopocmen, who again col 
lectod the inhabitants, but it never recoveied 
its former prosperity Philopocmen and the his 
torian Polybius w ere natix es of Megalopolis The 
ruins of its theatre, once tho largest in Greece, 
are important in archaeology, particularly as 
regards tho disputed question of a raised stage 
The exeax ations of 1890-91 by the Bntish School 
of Athens haxe explored the theatre, and dis 
coxered the ground plan of tho adjoining Ther 
Bilion or great assembly hall of the Arcadians, 
and of the Agora and temple of Zeus across the 
iixer — 2 A town in Cana [Apiirodisias ] — 3 
A town in Pontus [Sebxstix] — d A tow-n in 
the N of Africa, m Byzacona , it was taken and 
destroyed by Agathocles 
Meganira [Metamra ] 

Megapenthes {Meymr^r^s) 1 Son of Proe 
tuB, father of Anaxagoras and Ipluaiiira, and 
king of -Argos Ho exchanged his dominion for 
that of Perseus, so that the latter received 
Tiryms instead of Argos (Pans n 18, 4 , 
Apollod 11 4) — 2 Son of Meiielaus by an 
Aetohan slaxe, Pieris oi Tendac Menelaus 
brought aboutnmamagebetxveen Megapenthes 
and a daughter of Alector According to a 
Rhodian tradition, Megapenthes expelled Helen 
from Argos, who thereupon fled to Polyxo at 
Rhodes {Od iv 11 , Pans in 19, 2 ) 

Megara, xvife of Heracles [See p 896, a ] 
Megara (to Meyapa, inLat Megara, -ae, and 
pi Megara, orum Ttleyapevs, Megarensis) 1 
(Megara), the capital of Megaris, xxas situated 
8 stadia (l mile) from the sea opposite the island 
Salamis, about 26 miles from Athens and 31 



MEGAEA 

jniles from Corinth It consisted of three parts 
(1) the ancient Pelnsginn citadel, called Carta, 
said to liaio been hnilt hy Car, the son of 
Phoroneus, winch was situated on a hill NW 
of the later citj This citadel contained the 
ancient and celebrated Megaron (giyapov) or 
temple of Demeter, from -tthicli the town is 
supposed to hai e deni ed its name (Pans i 
8*1, 5 ) (2) The modem citadel, situated on a 

low er lull to the SIV of the preceding, and called 
Alcathoe, from its reputed founder Alcathous, 
son of Pelops (Pans i '12 , Oi Met vii 143, \ in 
7) (S) The town properlj so called, situated at 

the foot of the two citadels, said to have been 
founded by the Pelopidae under Alcathous, and 
subsequeiitlj enlarged b\ a Doric colonj under 
Alethes and Athemenes at the time of Codrus 
Its seaport was Ntsaca ('Nlffata), winch was 
comiectcd wnth Jlegara bj two walls, eight 
stadia in length, built by the Athenians when 
they had possession of Megain, n c 4G1-445 
(Time 1 103), but ns Pegae also belonged to 
the Meganans thcj,liI:o the Coriiithians, had 
ports on botli seas, and a through traffic 
Nisaea is said to ha\c been built bj Nisus, the 
son of Pandion, and the inhabitants of IMegarn 
are sometimes called Nisaean Meganans (oi 
NtiraToi MeyapeTs) to distinguish them from the 
Hsblacan Meganans (of 'T^Aalbi Meyapeli) in 
Sicdy Li front of Nisaea laj the small island 
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democratical fonn of goiemment established 
(Pint Q Gr 18) After the Persian wars, 
Megara was foi some time at wai with Coiiuth 
and was thus led to form an alliance with 
Athens, and to receiie an Athenian garnson 
into the city, 4G1 , but the oligarchical party 
hai ing got the upper hand the Athenians were 
eicpelled, 441 In the Peloponnesian war it 
suffered gieatl), and in 424 was onlj saied 
from capture hi the appioach of Brasidas 
(Time in 51, iv 60, 109) Megara after this 
gradually declmed in powei, partly fiom these 
partj quarrels, but also because she w as a small 
state in comparison wath hei neighbours The 
city was taken and it walls destioyed by 
Demetrius Pohorcetes, it was taken again by 
the Romans under Q Bletellus , and in the 
time of Augustus it had ceased to be a place of 
importance — Megaia is celebrated as the city 
of TnEOGMS, and, in the historj of plnlosophy, 
ns the seat of a philosophical school, usually 
called the Blegarian, which was founded by 
Euclid, a natue of the city, and a disciple of 
Sociates [Euclides, No 2 ] — 2 A town in 
Sicily on the E coast, N of Syracuse, founded 
bj Dorians from Megaia in Greece, b c 728, on 
the site of a small town Hjbla, and hence 
called Megara Hyblaea, and its inhabitants 
Megarensos Hj blaei (MfyapeTs '1 /SAafoi) Fiom 
the time of Gelon it belonged to Syracuse 



Mmoa (Mlvciia), which addeu gieatlj to the 
security of the linrboui — In the most ancient 
tmies Slegara and the surrounding country are 
said to liiue been inhabited by Ltlcges It 
subsequently became annexed to Attica , and 
Megans formed one of the four ancient dix isious 
of Attica (Strab p 892) It was next con 
quered by the Donniis, and was for a time sub 
yect to Corinth (Hdt i 70), but it finally 
asserted its independence, and rapidly became 
a w ealthy and powerful city (Paus x i 10, 13) 
To none of these ox cuts can any date bo assigned 
with certainty An insonption mentions the 
nctory of Orsippus of Megara at Oly mpia m 
720 Bc, the first athlete who ran entirely 
naked it states also that he won back much 
territory (probably from Corinth) for Ins own 
city {C I G 1050 , cf Paus i 44, 1) Its power 
at an early period is attested by the flourishing 
colonies xvhicli it founded, of which Selxxibkia, 
CuvLCEno\,nnd BiZANTiuxr, iindtheHyblaean 
Megara in Sicily, were the most important 
Its iiaxy was a match for that of Athens, with 
which it contested the island of Salamis, and 
not till after a long struggle that the 
Athenians succeeded in obtaining possession of 
this island The gox eminent was oiiginally an 
^stocracy as in most of the Doric cities , but 
Thcagenes, who put himself at the head of the 
popular party, obtained the supremo power 
about Be G20 (Anst Po? x 5, 9 = p 1305) 
Theagenes xvas afterxvards expelled , and a 


(Hdt xii 15G, Time xi 4, Stiab p 2G9 ) It 
XX ns taken and plundered by the Romans in the 
second Punic wai, and from that time sank 
into insignificance, but it is still mentioned by 
Ciceio uiidei the name of Megans [Hibla] 

Megareus (Meyapeur), son of Onchestus, also 
called a son of Poseidon and Oenope, of Hippo 
nienes, of Apollo, or of Aegeus He xras a 
brother of Abrote, the wife of Nisus, king of 
Megara, and the father of Exippus, Tnnalcus, 
Hippomenes, and Exaechine Blegaia is said 
to linx e derix ed its name fiom him (Pans i 
89 , Ox Met i GOG ) 

Megans {g Mtyapls oi i; Mfyaptio], sc ytj), a 
small district in Greece between the Corinthian 
and Saronic gulfs, ongmally leckoiied part of 
Hellas proper, but subsequently mcluded in the 
Peloponnesus It was bounded on tbe N by 
Boeotin, on the E and NE by Attica, and on 
the b by the territory of Connth It contained 
about 143 square miles The country was very 
mountainous, and its only plain was the one 
in which the city of Megara was situated, 
which xvas called rb Aevichv ireSiov (Schol ad 
Od V 833) ' It xvas separated from Boeotia by 
Mt Cithaeron, and fiom Attica by the moun- 
tains called the Homs (ra Kepara) on account 
of their two projecting summits (Strab p 895, 
Diod xiii C5) The Geranean mountains ex- 
tended tluough the greater part of the country, 
and formed its S boundary towards Connth 
(Time 1 105 , Pans i 40, 7) There were two 
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IIEGASTHENES 


ilELA^EPUS 


roadb through thc'^e mountxms from ConnOi, ! demus in Attic r, on the frontiers of Boeohi, be 
one called the Sciromnn pass, rrhich ran alone ‘ longing to Hie tribe Antiochis 
the Sironic golf, pus-^d bv Crommeon and j Melamblrun (5IeXt{u)3ioi),3 tonm of Thessal\ 
A[c<nirr, and rvas the direct road from Connth > in Pelnspotis, belonging to the temtorv of 
to Athens (Strib p S^l , Hdt viii 71 , Pans i Scotnssa (Pol xviii 8) 

1 4-} 7 , Eur 120S) , the other ran along j Jlelampus (MtAdu-onj-) 1 Sonof Amythnon 

the Corinthian gulf, passed by Geranea and 1 by Idomene, or ba Aglaia or bv Bhodope, 

~ ■’ and a brother of Bias (ApoUod. i 0, 1, Diod 

IV C3) He avas looked upon bv the ancients 
ns the first mortal avlio ivas endoived with 
prophetic powers, as the person who first 
practised the medical art, and who estab- 
lished the worship of Dionvsus in Greece (Hdt- 
11 4*') He is said to have been married to 
Iphianassa by wbom he became the father of 
Mantins and Antiphates {Oil tv 225, Diod 
? c ) Abas, Bias Manto, and Pronoe are also 
named bv some writers as his children Before 


Pegic and ivas the road irom Connth into 
Boeo'ia The onlv town of importance m 
Hesrir-s w-as its capital, Hegira [Heg ina ] 

Slegasthenes (Me 7 n(rPenjs), a Greek writer 
who was sent bv Selencns Nicator as ambassador 
to Sandracottus king of the Prisii where he 
resided some time He wrote a work on India, 
in fonr books entitled Jndtc'i {~a ’hSival, to 
which later Greek writers were chicflv indebted 
for their accounts of the conntrv (Str>h pp 
70 702, Aman, An v 6, Athen p 1531 

lieges (Mepijr), son of Phvlens, and grandson | his house there stood an oak tree contaming a 
of Angeas was one of the suitors of Helen and serpent s nest The old serpents n ere killed by 
led his hands from Duhchinm and the Eclu ! Ins servants but Helampns took care of the 


(17 II 625 V CO, TV 520 , . i onng ones and fed them carefuUv One dav, 
1 when he was asleep, they cleaned Ins cars with 
Jjcjjttn ’), a ' their tomrues On Ins waking he perceived lo 


nadcs agunst Trov 
Pin'- V 25 2) 

Megiddo (■\Icr)e55T, McrytSi 
considerible citv of Palertine on the nver 
Eishon, in a vallev of the same name, which 
formed a part of tlie great plain of Jerreel or 
Esdnclon, on the confines of Galilee and 
Sam an a It was prohablv the same place 


^ his astomshmen^, that he now understood the 
langnage of birds, and that with their assistance 
he conld foretell the fnture In addition to this 
he ac<xmrtd the pov, er of prophesimg from the 
Tic'ims that were offered to the gods , and after 


which was called Legio under the Bomans, [ having an interview with Apollo on the banks 
[See Dicf of the Bible! i of the Alphens, ho became a most renowned 

Megistani, a people of Armema, in the dis- ^ soo'hsaver Dnnng his residence at Pylos Ins 
tnet of Sophene, near the Euphrites . brother Bus wis one of the suitors lor the hand 

llegiste (Hryfi!— Tj) an island off Lvina. opxv>- I of Pero, the dnngh'er of Nelens The latter 
■=ite_AntipheUus |Strib p 666 , Liv 33xni 22) J promised his daughter to the man who should 


Hela, nver pir.r.iu J 
Mela, Pablus, a Komin junst, often cited 
jn the Digest, probably of the Augustan age 
Mela,Mella M Annaeus, the youngest son 
of H Annaeus Seneca, the rhetorician, and 
brother of L Seneca the philosopher, and of 


bnng him the osen of Iphiclus, which wc’^e 
guirdod by a dog whom neither man nor animal 
could ppproach Melampus undertook the task 
of procuring the osen for his brother, althougn 
he knewth'’t the thief would be eaught and 
kep* in imprisonment for a ye3r,aft"r which he 


Galho Bv his wife Acflia he had at leas* one (was to come into poss^scron of the osen Things 
son the celebrated Lucan After Lucan’s death i turned out as he had said , Melampus was 
A-D 15 Mela laid claim to his propertr, and as | thrown mto pnson and in his captivitv he 
he was nch, he was accused of being pnw to learned from the wood worms taat the building 
Piso’s conspiracy, and anticipated a certam m wh.ch he was imprisoned would soon break 
sentence bv suicide (Tic Am w 4S, Dio | down. He accordinglv demanded to be let out, 
Ciss. Isii 251 ^ ^ I and as Philicus and Iphiclns thus became 

Mela, Pomponius, the first Boman author acquamted with his prophetic jxiwers they 


who composed a formal treatise upon Geo- 
graphv, was a native of Spam, and prohablv 
flourshed under the emperor Ciiudiua (m 49t 
His work IS entitled Be St'if Orbis L br HI 


a=ked him in wEat manner IpEclus, who had no 
children was to become a father Melampus on 
the suggestion of a vulture, advised Iphiclns to 
take the rust from a knife and drank it in water 


It contams a bnel description of the whole , dnrmg ten davt (Pans, iv St, 2, AjwUod 
world as known to the Bomans. Tne test is ‘ t>, 12 ) Tins 'was done, and Iphiclns became 
o**en corrupt, bat the stvle is sanple and the j the father of Podarces Mekampns now received 
Latmitv IS pure, and although eveiv t hin g is * the oven as a reward for his good services, drove 
compressed within the narrowest limits we tmd I them to Pylos and thus g-ained Pero for his 
the monotony of the catalogue occasionallv j bro'her .^rerwards Melampus obtained pos- 
bv animated and pleasing pictures, session of a third of tlie kmidom of Argos in 
Editions bv Parthev, Berlin 1SG< , Enck, Lips, tljg followmg manner — In the reign of Anas- 
inf king of Argos, the women o* the kmgdom 

Melaeua .^ra ME\ai c t\pcl 1 {Kara were seized with madness, and roamed about 
Bun i , which means the same as th e Greek ( the conntrv m a frantic state Melanipas cured 
name, t e fnc Blaci Cape), the A \S promon- 1 them of their frenzy on condition that he and 
great penimula o' louia formed bv I his bro'her B’as should receive an equal share 
mt. Alimas , celebrity lor the millstones hewn , with Anasagor’s in the kingdom of Argos. 
Horn it (strab p. 645i -—2 fC Sar A scolo) the j Melampus aafl Bias married the two daughters 
-\\V nromoatorv o the iskinff of Chin-, — 3 ' of Proetus, and ruled over two-thirds of Arsos. 


promoatorv o' the island of Chios— -3 
{Ts^ 70 a promonto-v of Bithynia, a htde E of 
the Bosporus between the rivers Bhebas and 
Artanes also called KcXfi expe- and BiPur or 
£xpo" (Ap Eh. u. 651) 

Melaeuae (MeXancI MeXcneir) 1 Or 
Helasneae (Me\cufci), a town m the M* of 

Alphens, XM of Buphagium f Fruiz m Senr fores PJ jsioar ou tac reveres, 
SE ci Herae-- (Pans, vin 26, S}— 2 A APenhurg, ITSO ' 


(Hdt ir. 34, Apollod n. 2 2, Strab p S4G, 
Ov Afe' w 322, Proetus)— 2 Tne author of 
two ht*le Grees works oi no value, entitled 
Die ’'atto cz Paipi^atioue and Be KaeCiZ 
Olcaccts '! Cerpore He hved pmbablv in the 
'third centurv b,c at Alevandna. Edited by 



MEIiAKCHLAENI 

Kclanchlaeni ^ people m 

the If of Sarinatm Asiatica, about the upjiei 
course of the river Tantiis (Don), resembling 
the Scvthinns m manners, though of n different 
rvco Their name u as dcn\ cd from their darlc 
clothing (Hdt i\ 20,100, i^fol ^ 0, 19) i 

M61anipp6 (MfAovfnn)), daughter of Chiron, | 
also called Enppe Being with child by Aeolus, 
she fled to mount Pelioii , and in order that 
her condition might not become hnoun, she 
pnucd to be metamorphosed into n marc 
Artemis granted her prajer, mid in the form of 
n horse she uns placed among the stars (An 
stoiih Tlicsm G12, Hjg l^ah 80 ) Another 
account descnbes her metamoqihosis ns a 
punishment for having despised Artemis, or for 
having divulged the counsels of the gods (Hjg 
Aslr n 18) Her story was the subject of two 
trigodies bv Eunpidcs, MtAavfTmj r; iroifii), and 
MfAaif-rxT? SfiniaTir (see I'ragm of Euri 
pules, ed Bindorf) The former was imitated 
bv Ennius, the latter bv Aecius (Cic 2'«<c 
in 0,20,0^ I 81,111, Juv vni 229 , j\i0l.us ) 
^lelanipiK: sicms sometimes to be confused 
with Anie, the mother of Aeolus and Boeotus 
by Poseidon 

Holamppldcs (MtAon — iSiji) 1 A dithy 
rnmbic poi t of AIclos, contemporary of Pindar 
(Suid ^ r ) — 2 A later ditlijTambic jioot of the 
same place, who lived about li c 470—120 He 
IS higlilv praised by Xenophon (Mem i 4, 3) 
He dud nt the court of Perdiccas (Plut Mtts 
p 1111, Anst Jihcl 111 9,Afhcn p OIC) 
I rngni_ in Bergl , Poet Lyr Grace 

Hclanippus (MfAa'»ir— oj), son of Vstacus of 
Tliobcs, who, in tlic attack of the Seven on liis 
native citv, slew Tv dens and Ilccisteus His 
tomb w ns shown in liio neighbourhood of TJielics 
ontherond toClialcis (Helt v C7 , Acsch Sept 
409, Pans cc 18, 1 1 

Mclanopns (MrAouairos), son of Laches, went 
on mi embassy to Mausolus, King of Cana, cap 
turedavcsselofX’aucratis, mid illegally retained 
flic pnre money lie hud also boon accused 
of embezzlement during an embassy to Egvpt 
(Dein c Timocr pp 703, 740, §§ 12, 127 ) 

Molanognotfili [G vi tuli v J 

Mclantmus (MrAa'rOioy) 1 Also called Me 
lanthouB, son of Dolius, was a goat-herd of 
OdvBRCUs, who sided with the suitors of Penc 
lope, and was killed by Odysseus (Off xvii 212, 
Mil 174) — 2 An Atheninn tragic poet, of 
whom little is Imown Iieyond the attacks made 
on him by Aristophanes and tlie other comic | 
nocts The most important passage respecting 
him IS in the Peace of Aristophanes (790, Ac ) 
lie was celebrated for his wit, of vvhicli several 
speeimens arc presorv < d by Plutarch (Sijmp pp 
031, (,'! !) — 3 Or Ifelanthus, a Greek painter 
of tlicSieyonion school, was contemporary with 
Apelles fii c 832), with whom he studied under 
Painphilus Ho was one of the best colourists 
of all the Greek painters (Plin wxv 00, 70) 

Mclanthlus (Me\ay0ios, xirob Mclet Irma), 
a river of Pontus, in Asia Ilmor, E of the 
Prom Jnsonium , the boundary between Pontus 
Polemoiiincus and Pontus Cappndoeius 

Melanthus or Mclanthlus (MeAauOor), one 
of the Nchdne, and king of Mcsscnin, whence 
ho was dnv en out by the Ilcraclidae, on tlu ir 
conquest of the Peloponnesus, and, following 
the inbtructious of the Delphic oracle, took 
refuge in Attica In a war between the Athe 
mans and Boeotians, Xanthus, the Boeotian 
Inng, challenged Thymoetes, king of Athens 
and the last of the Tlicsidae, to siiiglo combat 
J-hymootes declined the challenge on the 
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ground of age and infinnity Melanthus under- 
took it on condition of being rewarded with 
the throne in the cv ent of success So ran the 
story, which strove afterwords to disguise the 
violent change of dynasty He slew Xon 
thus, and became king, to the exclusion of the 
Thesidae According to Pausanias, the con- 
queror of Xanthus was Andropompus, the 
father of Melanthus, according to Aristotle, it 
was CodruB, his son (Hdt i 147, v 05, Anst 
Pof V lOj Pans ii 18, iv 6, vni 1) 

Melnntii Scopuli, rocky islets near My conus 
in the Aegaean sen (Strnb p 030 , Ap Eli iv 
1707) 

Melas (MfAar), the name of seveial nvers 
whose waters were of tt dark colour 1 (Mauro 
Kero or Mauro Potamo), asmallnver inBoeo 
tin, which rises seven stadia N of Orchomenus, 
becomes navigable almost from its source, flows 
between Orchomenus and Aspledon, and loses 
the greater part of its waters in the marshes con 
nected w itli hike Copnis A small portion of its 
vv liters fell in ancient times into the riv er Cephis- 
Blis (Strab p 407) — 2 A river of Tliessalyin the 
district Mails, flows near Hcrncleannd Trachis, 
and falls into the Maliac gulf (Hdt vii 198 , 
Strnb p 428) — 3 A riv er of Thessaly mPlithi 
oils, falls into the Aiiidnnus (Lucan, vu 874) — 
4 A riv or of Tlirnce, flow s first SW , then NW , 
and falls X of Cardin into the Meins Sinus (Hdt 
VI 41) — 5 (Manavgat-Su), a nnvugnble iiver, 
fifty stadia (five gcog miles) E of Side, was 
the boundary between Pampliyhn and CUicia 
— 6 (luira Su, i e the Black Ihver), in Cappa- 
docia, nscs 111 M jVrgaeus, flows past Maznea, 
and, after foiming morasses, foils into the 
Hnlys, and not (as Strabo says) into the Eu 
jihralcs (Ptol v 0, 8 , Strab p 538 ) 

Meins Sinus (MtAar k6Kt:os Gulf of Saros), 
a gulf between the const of Tlirnce on the 
and the Thracian Chersonesus on the SE , into 
which the river Meins flows 

Mcldi or Moldac, a people in Gallia Lugdu 
nensiB upon the river Sequnna (Xciiic), near 
Pans (Ptol II 8, 15, Strab p 194, Plin iv 
107) If the rending Meldi in Caesar, B G \ 
5, IS correct, it must be assumed that there was 
a pcojilo of the same name on the const near 
Itius PortuB 

Meleager (McAcaypor) 1 Son of Oeneus 
and Althaea, tlie daughter of Thestius, husband 
of Cleopatra, and father of Polydora He was 
one of the most famous Aetohanheioes of Caly- 
don, and distinguished himself by his skill in 
throwing tho javelin Ho took part in the 
Argonnutio expedition At the time of Ins re 
turn home, the fields of Calydon wore laid 
waste by a monstrous boai, which Aitemis 
had sent against tho country, because Oeneus, 
the long of tho place, once neglected to offer up 
a sacnfico to the goddess No one dared en- 
counter the tcmble animnl, till nt length 
Meleager, with a band of other heroes, slew the 
animal , but tho Calydoniansnnd Curetes quar- 
relled about the head and hide, and at length 
waged open war against each other, and m this 
fight the brother of Althaea, a prince of the 
Curetes, was slam by Meleager The warfare 
continued, and tho Calydoninns were always 
vnctorioiiB so long as Meleagei went out with 
them But when his mother Althaea pi onounced 
I a curse upon him, Meleager stay cd nt home 
with his wife, Cleopatra The Cuietes now 
began to press Calydon very liard It was in 
vnm that tho old men of the town made him 
the most biilhant promises if he would again 
join in the fight, and that his fathei his sisters, 
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and his mother supplicated him At length, their brother Twoof them, Gorge and DeTaiiura, 
iioweier, he yielded to the praj ers of Ins wife, through the mediation of Dionj sus, "w ere not 
Cleopatra he put the Curetes to flight, but he metamorphosed (Apollod i 8, 2 , Died ii 
neier returned home, for the Erinnys, who had 84, Hyg Fab 171, Anton Lib 2, Ov Met 
heard the curse of his mother, oveitook him nii IBO, 531 ) The storj of the burning log is 
Such 18 the more ancient foi-m of the legend, as clearlj not known to Homer, but is at least ns 
we find it m Homei {H ix 527, seq ) In the old ns PlirjTiichus (Paus s 81, 2) The meta 
later traditions Meloagei collects the heroes moiphosis of the 
from all parts of Greece to ]oin him in the Melengndes was 
hunt Among others was the fan maiden mentioned bj So 
Atalantn, but the heroes retused to hunt with phocles, who said 

that amber came 
from their tears 
(Phn xswii 41) 

Some later tradi 
tions make Ares 
the father of Me 
lenger (Ov ? c, , 

Hyg I c) Me 
lengei is repre- 
sented in paint 
mgs and m sculp- 
ture (especially 
m the statues at 
Home and Beihn) 
as a joung man 
wnth a hunting 
spear and a dog 
bj his Bide A 
group by Scopas 
in the temple at 
Tegea is men 
tioned by Pausa- 
nias (Mil 45, i) 

The boar hunt is 

her, until Meleager, who was in love with her, a faiounte sub 
ovoroanie their opposition Atalanta gaa e the ject for sculp 
nniraal the first w ound, and it was at length tures in relief — 
slam bj Meleager He presented the hide to 2 Son of Neo 
Atalanta, but the sons of Thestius took it from , ptolemus, a Ma Moicagci (Berlin) 

her, whereupon Meleager in a rage slew them I ccdoiiian officer in the sen loo of Alexnndei tho 
This, however, w as the cause of his ow n death, ' Great After the death of Alexander the Great 
winch came to pass iii the following way Wlien i (n c S2S) Meleager resisted the claims of Pei 
ho was se\en dajs old the Moerao appeared, diccas to the regency, and w as oi entiiallv asso 
declaring that the boi w onld die ns soon ns tho cintedivitli tho latter in this office Sliortlj after 
piece of w ood which w as burning on tho health w ards, however, he w as put to death by order of 
should be consumed Althaea, upon hearing Perdiccas (Arrian, i 4, 20, in 11, Curt 

X 21-29 y—Q Son of Euerntes, 
the celebrated writer and col 
lector of epigrams, was a natu e 
of Gadnra in Palestine, and 
lived about n c 60 There are 
131 of his epigrams in the 
Gieok Antliologj An account 
IS given under Pl amides 
M eletus or Melitus 
njs MeAiToy),nnobscnretmgic 
poet, but notorious ns one of 
the accusers of Socrates, was 
an Athenian, of the Pitthenn 
demus He is represented bv 
Plato and Aristophanes and 
their scholiasts as n fngid and 
Althaea and the Foteg (Foega Bnwf rlllf rl tov tr 1 licentious poot, and a wortllless 

, and profligate man In the 

tins oxtinguislied the firebrand, and concealed , accusation of Socrates it was Hfcletus who laid 
it in a chest Mekiigor himself became imml the indictment before the Archon Basilcus, 
nomblc, but after he lind filled the brothers but in reality ho was tho most insignificant of 
of his mother, she lighted tho piece of wood, the accusers, and according to one account 
and Meleager du d Althaea, too bile repenting ho was bribed byAnjtus and Lvcon to take 
of what she had done, put an end to her-lifc , part m the affair Soon after the death of 
niiu CIcoputnv died of gnof Tlit Pistcrs of Socnvlos, the Athetiiaim repented of tlieir in 
Melearcr wept uiaeisingh after his death, justice, and Meletus was stoned to death (Plat 
until Artemis changed them into guinea bens Apol pp 27,20 Athen p SH , Diod xu 37, 
(iitXftrjpiStr), which were transferred to the Diog Laert ii 43) 

island of Leros Even in this condition thej I MBlitt (MeAfo), a nymph, daughter of Occanue, 
mourned during a certain part of tlio vear for became bylnachus the mother of Pboroncus 




Slclortgor (iroin a painting at PompoJl ) 





meliboea 

anfl Aegialens orPegcus, and by Silenus the 
motlier of the centaur Pliohis, and by Poseidon 
of Amycus She was carried off by Apollo, and 
bocnnio by hun the mother of Ismonius, and of 
the seer ITenorus She was n orslupped m the 
Ismeninm, the sanctuary of Apollo, near Tlichcs 
(Pans i\ 10,20, Strab p 113, Apollod ii 5, 
4) In the plural form, the Mdiac or Mchadcs 
(Mf\lai, MeXidSej) ore the nraiplLS nho, along 
inth the Gigantes and Ermn^ i s, sprang from 
the drops of blood tliat fell from Uranus and 
V ere recen cd bj Gaea (Hes T/i 187) 

Moliboea (MeAf;9oia McAi/Soeur) 1 A torni 
on the coast of Tliossaly in Magnesia, between 
Jit Ossa and Jit. Pchon, is said to hai o been 
built bi Magnes, and to haie been named 
Mehboea m honour ofluswifc (Hdt vn 188, 
Strab p 443) It is mentioned bj Homer (II 
n 717) as belonging to the dominions of Philo 
dotes, who is hence called bj Virgil (Aon in 
401) dux Mclihociis It nos tclebratcd for its 
purple dye (Lucret u 409, Virg Acu a 2C1) 
— 2 A small island at the mouth of the river 
Orontes m Syria 
MMIcertes [Pil.u,von ] 

Mclinno a hric poetess of Locn 

in S Italy nho wrote the ode to Rome begin 
mng XoTpf ixoi 'Pdixa, which has been ivronglj 
asenbed to Ermna She lived m the third 
ceiitiin n c 

Molissus (MfAKTtror) 1 Of Samos, a Greek 
philosopher, the son of Ithagciios, was, accord 
ing to the common account, the cominaiidei of 
the fleet opposed to Penclcs, n c 140 (Pint 
Per 20) He bolougcd to the Elcalio school, 
and wasapupil of Parmenides (Anst deXenoph 
Gorg ct Mebss 1) — 2 A Latin grammannn 
and a comic poet, was a frecdnian of Macce 
naa, and was eiitnistcd by Augustus mth the 
arrangement of the library m the portico of 
Octana (Suet Gramm 21) 

Mellta or Hellte (Mca/tj; MrAiTmor, Jleh 
tensis) 1 (Malia), an island in the Jledi 
terranean sea, situated 58 miles from tho 
nearest point of Sicily, and 172 miles from tho 
nearest point of Africa Its greatest length is 
17i miles, and its greatest breadth 9^^ miles 
The island a as first colonised by tho Phoem 
Clans, who used it as a place of refuge for their 
slups, on account of its c\collont harbours It 
afterwards passed into tho hands of the Cartha- 
ginians, but was taken possession of by tho 
Romans in the second Punic war, and annexed 
to the province of Sicily (Liv xvi 51) Tho 
Romans, however, appear to have neglected tho 
island, and it is mentioned by Cicero as a fre- 
quent resort of pirates (Cic Terr iv 4G) It 
contained a town of the same name founded by 
the Carthaginians, and two celebrated teraplea, 
one of Juno on a promontory near tho town, 
and another of Hemclcs m the SE of the island 
Tlio inliabitants manufactured fine cloth, which 
n as in much request at Romo They also c\ 
ported a considerable quautilv of honey , and 
from this island, according to some authonties, 
camotlio cafuh Mehtaci, tho favourite lapdogs 
of the Roman ladies (Strab p 277 , Atlion p 
518) Pliny, 111 151, believes that they came 
from the Adriatic island — 2 (Melcda), a small 
Ju the Adriatic sea off tho const of Elyria 
^almatm), NIV of Epidanrus (Ptol ii 1C, 14 , 
1 hn III 141) — 3 A demns in Attica, which also 
mriiied part of the city of Athens, was situated 
, t'be inner Cetamicus, and probably in- 
citided the hill of the Museum One of the 
gates of Athens w as called the Mchtmn gate, 
•iccausu it led to tills domus [Seep 143 j— 4 
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A lake in Actoha near the mouth of the Ache- 
Ions, belonging to the territory of the town 
Oemadae 

Melitaea, Melitea or Mehtia (KeXtraia, Me- 
\lrcia, MeAir/a MeAiraiei/j), a town of Thes- 
saly, m Phthiotis, on tho N slope of Mt Othrys, 
and near the river Empeus It is said to liav e 
been called Py rrha in more ancient times, and 
the tomb of Hellen, son of Deucalion, was in 
its market-place (Time iv 78, Strab p 432) 
MeEte (MeAcnj), a nymph, one of the Hereids 
(II Muii 42, Hes T/i 240) 

Melltene (MfAin;n)), a distnct of Eastern 
Cappadocia, celebrated for its fertihty The 
town MeEtene (Malabo) stood near the Eu 
phrates at the junction of roads leading from 
PontuB to Mesopotamia and from Cappadocia 
to Amida m Armenia (Strab p 537 , Tac Ann 
XI 20 , Procop de Aed in 4) It was the 
station of the Twelfth Legion (Fulmxnata) 
after 70 a n , and m tho later division of pro 
nnees w as the capital of Armenia Seoundn Ei 
V n 577 the Romans defeated Chosroes near it 
Melito (MfAfToij'), bishop of Sardes in the 
reign of M Aurelius (Diet of Christ Biogr ) 
Mella or Mela (Mclla), a nver in Gallia 
Transpadaiia, flowong byBnxia and falhng into 
the Ollius (CatuU 77, 83 , Verg Georg iv 278) 
McllarJa 1 A town of the Bastnh in His- 
pania Baetica between Belon and Calpe, on the 
road from Gades to Jlalaca (Plut Serior 12 , 
Strab p 140 , Ptol ii 4,0, Plm in 7) — 2 A 
town in the same provmce, considerably N of 
tho former, on the road from Corduba to 
Ementa (Phn iii 14) 

Melodunum (Melun), a town of the Senones 
m GaUia Lugduncnsis, on an island of the Se- 
qunua (Seme), and on the road from Agendicum 
to Lntctia Pansiorum (Ones R G vn 58) 
Melos (MuAor VlgKios Milo), an island m 
the Aegnc in sea, and tho most westerly of the 
group of the Cyclades, whence it was called 
Zcphyria by Aristotle (IPlin n 70) It is about 
seventy miles N of the coast of Crete, and 
sixty five B of the coast of Peloponnesus Its 
length IS about fourteen miles from E to AV , 
and its breadth about eight miles It contains 
on tho N a deep bay, winch forms an excellent 
harbour, and on winch was situated a town, 
hearing tho same name as the island The 
island IB of volcanic ongm, it contains hot 
springs and mines of sulphur and alum (Athen 
p iS , Plm \XM 174) Its soil IS very fertile, 
and it produced in antiquity, as it does at pre 
sent, abundancQ of com, od, wme, Ac It was 
first colonised by the Phoomcians, who are said 
to hav e called it BijMus or Bglhs, after the 
Phoenician toivn Byhlus It was afterwards 
colonised by Lacedaemonians, or at least by 
Donans , and consequently m the Peloponnesnn 
war it embraced the side of Sparta (Hdt van 
48, Time V 84-llG , Diod xii 80, Strab p 
48i ) In B c 420 the Athemans made an nn 
successful attack upon tho island, but in 41G 
they obtained possession of the town aftei a 
siege of several months, killed all the adult 
males, sold the w omen and children as slaves, 
and peopled tho island by an Athenian colony 
— Melos was the birthplace of Diagoias, the 
atheist, whence Aristophanes calls Socrates also 
tho Mehan (Xub 830) The ‘Venus of Milo,’ 
now m the Louv re, was found here in 1820 
Melpomene [Musae ] 

Memlni, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, on 
the AV bank of the Durontia, whose duel town 
was Carpentoracte (Garpentras) 

Memnua Gens, a plebeian gens at Rome, 

N N 
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■whose members do not occur m history before 
B c 178 They pretended to be descended 
from the Trojan Mnestheus (Virg Aen v 117) 
Menunius 1 C , tribune of the plebs b c 
111, was an ardent opponent of the oligarchical 1 
party at Eome dunng the Jugurthine war 
Among the nobles impeached byMemmiuswere 
L Calpurnius Bestia and M Aemilius Scaurus 
Memmius was slam by the mob of Satummus 
and Glaucia, while a candidate for the consul- 
ship m 100 (Cic Cat iv 2 , Appian, B 0 i 32 , 
Sail Juff 27-84) —2 C Memmius Gemellus, 
tribune of the plebs 60, cunile aedile CO, and 
praetor 58 He belonged at that time to tlie 
Senatorian party, since he impeached P Vati- 
niuB, opposed P Clodins, and w as vehement m 
his mvectu es against Jidius Caesar But be 
fore he competed for the consulship, 64, he had 
been reconciled to Caesar, who supported lum 
with all his interest Memmius, however, agam 
offended Caesar by revealing a certam coahtion 
■with Ins opponents at the comitia He was im 
peached for ambitus, and, receii ing no aid from 
Caesar, -withdrew from Eome to Mytilene, where 
he was living m the year of Cicero’s procon 
sulate Memmius married Pausta, a daughter 
of the dictator SuUa, whom he divorced after 
having by her at least one son, C Memmius 
[No 8 ] He was eminent both in hterature and 
m eloquence Lucretius dedicated his poem, 
Be JReriim Natura, to lum He was a man of 
profligate character, and ■wrote mdecent poems 
(Pint Luciill 87 , C'c ad Att i 18, iv 15-18, 
ad Fam xui 1-3 , Phn Bp v 8 , Ov Tnst 
11 433 , Gell xis 9) — 3 C Memmius, son of 
the preceding, was tnbune of the plebs 64, when 
he prosecuted A Gabimus for malversation in 
his provmoe of Syria, and Domitius Calnnus 
for ambitus at his consular oormtia Memmius 
was stepson of T Annins Mdo who married his 
mother, Pausta, after her divorce He was consul 
suffectus 34 (V al Max viii 1, 3 , Dio Cass -due 
42, Cic ad Q Fr iii 2) — 4 P Memmius 
Eegulus, consul suffectus a d 31, afterwards 
praefect of Macedonia and Aohaia He was the 
husband of Lolha Paulma, and was compelled 
by Caligula to divorce her (Tac Ann xii 23 , 
Suet Cal 25 , Dio Cass hx 12 ) 

Memuon (Mepyay) 1 The beautiful son of 
Tithonus and Eos (Auiora), and brother of 
Ematluon He does not belong to the Hiad, 
but IS mentioned in the Odyssey as the hand 
somest of mortals and as the slayer of Anti 
lochus (Od IV 187, xi 622) As son of the Dawn 
he comes in all variations of the myth from the 
land of the sun , but this is placed sometimes 
m the extreme south, sometimes in the east 
Memnon is brought mto the Trojan story by 
Arctmus m lus Aethiopts he was a prince of 
the Ethiopians, who came to the assistance of 
his uncle Priam, for Tithonus and Pnam were 
half brotheis, both being sons of Laomedon by 
different motheis He came to the war in 
armour made for him by Hephaestus, and slew 
Antdochus, the son of Nestor, but was himself 
slam by Achilles, after a long and fierce combat 
■Willie the two heroes were fightmg, Zeus 
weighed them fates, and the scale containmg 
Memnon’s sanh (Quint Smym i , Diet Cret 
n 2, 3 , cf Pmd Pyih vi 81, 01 ii 83, Neni 
111 63, ■n 60 ) Details have lieen added by a 
succession of poets The mother of Memnon 
was mconsolable at his deatli She wept for 
hun every mormng , and the dew drops of the 
mommg are the tears of Eos To soothe the 
gnef of his mother, Zeus caused a number of 
birds to issue out of the funeral pile on which 
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the body of Memnon was burning, which, after 
fljnng thrice around the burning pile, divided 
into two separate companies, which fought so 
fiercely, that half of them fell doivn upon the 
ashes of the hero, and thus formed a funeral 
sacrifice for him These birds were called 
Memnonides, and, according to a story current 
on the Hellespont, they visited e\ ery year the 
tomb of the hero At the entreaties of Eos, 
Zeus conferred immortality upon Memnon (Ov 
Met xiu 676-622, Serv ad Aen i 493, 766, 
Pans X 81, 2) — The weiglung of the fates, 
which recalls the Homeric weighing of the fates 
of Hector and Achilles (IZ xxu 209), gave the 
name to the 'PvxoaTaaia of Aeschylus, in which 
the mothers of the two heroes stand on either 
Bide each entreatmg for her son (Plut de And 
Poet 17, PoUnx, iv 180) There are besides 
various traditions belonging to different 
countries ns to the country whence Memnon 
came, and the place and manner of his burial 
Ctesias says that Memnon was sent by the long 
of Assyria to aid his feudatory Priam, while" 
the Egjptinns said that he had come directly 
from Egypt (Diod ii 22) The stories are harmo 
msed in a later tradition which makes Memnon 
come from Ethiopia and Egypt to Susa (where 
he bu’lt the citadel called Memnomum) and 
thence to Troy (Pans x 81 , cf Hdt v 68, vii 
161) The body of Memnon was saved from 
dishonour and home away for burial, like that 
of Sarpodon in 11 xvi 667 In the play of 
Aeschylus Eos herself, by a mechamcnl contnv 
ance, was shown bearmg it away (PoU iv 130), 
m another account it is wafted to its grave near 
the Aesepus by the winds (Qmnt Srajun ii 
649) , in another, the Ethiopians themselves 
carry it home to Tithonus (Diod ii 22) Tombs 
of Memnon were sho'wn in Egypt, on the banks 
of the Phrygian Aesepus, and at Paltus on the 
Syrian coast (Strab pp 687, 728) It must re- 
mam a matter of doubt how far the connexion 
of the myth with different places may have 
been due to accidental simdanty of local names 
At Susa, for instance, it is certam that the 
acropolis was called vb MepySyioy, and it is pos 
Bible that the story may have been subsequently 
attached to it The most famous of all the tra- 
ditions is that which represented a colossal 
statue near Thebes as the figure of Memnon the 
son of Eos The statue is really that of Amen- 
hotep HI (or Amenophis), who reigned in the 
eighteenth dynasty, about 1430 b C Itwasplaced 
there beside another statue of Thi, the wife of 
Amenhotep, and a Mesopotamian prmcess, and 
was the work of a royal architect and minister, 
who bore the same name ns his master , at some 
time or other it began to give forth a musical 
note when it was touched by the nsmg sun — ex- 
plamed by modern writers as due to ‘ the sudden 
change of temperature creating currents of oir, 
which pressed through devices of the stone 
and caused a melancholy smgmg note ’ It may 
have been an attempt to account for it, and some 
likeness m the name, which attached the story 
of Memnon bewailed by his mother the Dawn 
to tins statue not, howev er, as it appears, at a 
very early date The name rh MepySviov had 
been apphed when Strabo visited the place and 
heard tlie musical note (not recorded before his 
time), though he does not definitely state the 
V ocal statue to be Memnon’s A little later it 
IS frequently alluded to as Memnon’s statue 
(Plm xxxvi 68, Tac Ann n 61, Juv xv 6, 
Lucian, Tox 27) Pausanias (i 42) m desenb 
ing it notices correctly that tlie Egyptians them 
selves called it the statue, not of Memnon, but 
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of Fliamenopli (? c Amenoplns) On the statue Cambyses m b c 524) until Ale’candna super 
were inscribed also verses by i isitors, mosth of seded it In the time of its splendour it is said 
the first and second cent \ a {C I G 47S8) to liave been 150 stadia m circumference, and 
Herodotus (11 100) mentions with disapproval bait a day s journey 111 every direction Of the 
a conjecture that a monument betu een Smyrna splendid buddings witb whicb it was adorned, 
and Ephesus (reallj Hittite see p 218, b) was the chief were the palace of the Pharaohs , the 
a figure of Memnon It may be noted ns a temple palace of the god bull Apis , the temple 
cunoiis comcidcnce that the recently discolored of Serapis, with its avenue of sphinxes, now 
correspondence of Amenhotep III and IV colored by the sand of the desert, and the 
show 3 that they were intimately connected by temple of Ptah (Hdt 11 99, 114, 136, 153, 154 , 
alhanco and bi marriage w itli kings of Babylon, Diod 1 50 , Strab pp 803-817 ) 

Assina, and ilesopotamia, and also with the Menaenum or Menae (Menemns Cic , Mena- 
prince of a country apparently near Paltus m nmus Plin , but on coins Menaenns , Mined), a 
Sma In art the weighing of the fates of town on the E coast of Sicily, S of Hybla, the 
Memnon and AchiUes IS a faiounte subject for birtliplnce and residence of tlie Sicel chief 
■ase paintings, ns is also the bearing of the body Ducctius, who was long a formidable enemy of 
of the dead Memnon in some he is earned by the Greek cities in Sicily (Ducettus] On his 
Eos, in one, hke Snrpedon,bj Death and Sleep fall the towm lost all its importance (Diod xi 
— 2 A native of Rhodes, joined Artabazus, 78, 88, 90 , Cic Verr 111 22, 42) 
satrap of Lower Phrygia, who had marned his Menalippus [MeIuVXIPpds ] 
sister, in his reiolt against Darius Ochus Menander (MeVmSpor), of Athens, the most 
Mlien fortune deserted the insurgents thev fled distinguished poet of the New Comedy, was 
to the court of Philip Mentor, the brother of the son of Diopithes and Hegesistrate, and 
Memnon, being high in faioiir with Darius, fiotinshed in the time of the successors of 
interceded on behalf of Artabazus and Memnon, Alexander He was bom n c 342 His father, 
who were pardoned and agam received into Diopithes, commanded the Athenian forces on 
fai oar On the death of Mentor, Memnon, who the Hellespont in the j ear of his son’s birth, 
possessed great nulitan skill and experience, Alexis, the comic poet, was the uncle of Me- 
succecdcd him in his authonty, which extended nander, on the father’s side, and we may 
over all the TV coast of jiVsia Minor (about b c naturally suppose that the joung Menander 
33G) When Alexander invaded Asia, Memnon derived from his uncle his taste for the comic 
defended Halicarnassus against Alexander, until drama, and was instructed by him m its rules 
it was no longer possible to hold out Ho then of composition His character must have been 
collected an nrmj and a fleet, inth the design of greatlj influenced by lus intimacy with Tlieo 
carrjing the war into Greece, but died at Mjti phrastns and Epicurus, of whom the former 
lene in 383, before ho could carry his plan into was his teacher and the latter his mtimate 
execution His death was an irreparable loss friend His taste and sympathies were alto 
to the Persian cause , for soi oral Greek states gether with the philosophy of Epicurus, and 
were prepared to join him, had ho carried the in an epigram he declared that ‘as Themisto- 
war into Greece (iVrnan, An 1 12-23, n 1, clcs rescued Greece from slavery, so Epicurus 
Diod XVI 34, 52, x-xii 18-21) — 3 A natiio of from unreason’ Prom Theophrastus, on the 
Heraclea Ponticn, wrote a largo work on the other hand, ho must have denved much of that 
histon of that citv Of how inanj books it skill in the discnmmation of character which 
consisted wo do not know Pliotius had rend weso much admire 
from the ninth to the sixteenth inclusn e, of in the Charactcres 
which portion he has made a tolerably copious of the philosopher, 
abstract Tlic first eight books he had not read, and w Inch formed 
and he speaks of other books after the sixteenth the groat charm of 
Tlie ninth book began with an account of the tho comedies of 
tyrant Clearchus, the disciplo of Plato and Iso Menander Of the 
crates, and the sixteenth book came down to the actual cients of 
time of Julius Caesar, aftei tho latter had oh his life we know 
tamed the supreme jiow or Tlieworkwasprob but little He en- 
nbly -written in the time of \ugustus, and cer joyed the fnond- 
fainlj not later than the time of Hadnanorthc ship of Demetnus 
Aiilonmes Tho Excerjita of Photius are pub Phalereus, whose 
lislied Ecparatelj , bj Orclli, Lips 1810 attention was first 

Memnonlum. [Mruxos ] drawn to hmi by 

Memphis (yie/.i(pis, O T Moph Me/I admiration of lus 

MempliTtes, in EgiTitian Men rufer,' the works Ptolemy, Bast of Menander (lisoontl, 
good abode ’ , Mcnf and Mctrahenny, Ru ), a the son of Lagus, ^ 

great citj of Egjyit which stood on tho left was also one of his admiiers, and he invited 
(W) bank of the Nile, about ten miles aboie the poet to his court at Alexandria, but 
the pjTamids of Jizclt, near the N lunit of the Menander seems to have dechned the prof- 
Hcptanomis, or Middle Egj^it, a nomo of which fered honour He died at Athens bc 291, at 
(Mep^frijr) was named after tho citj It was tho age of fifty two, and is said to have been 
connected bj canals with the lakes of Moons drowned while swimming in the harbour of 
and Marcotis It was the chief seat of tho Piraeus Notwnthstanding Menander’s fame as 
worship of Ptah (whom the Greeks identified a poet, his public dramatic career was not 
with Hephaestus) It was of unlmown an eminently successful , for, though ho composed 
tiqiiity, its foundation being ascribed to Menes, upwards of 100 comedies, he only gamed the 
and was the capital of tho third, fifth, sea enth prize eight times His preference for via id 
and eighth djuiasties It ranked during the delineation of character instead of coarse jest- 
great period of Thebes as second only to that lug may have been tho reason whj he was not 

city, and after the doivnfall of Tliebes re so groat a favourite with the common people as 
mi^ed the wenlthiost and most important city his principal nial, Philemon, who is said, 
m Egypt (though it was partially destiojed by moreover, to haa e used unfair means of gam- 
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mg popularity Monandor appears to lia\o 
borne the popular neglect \erj liplitlj,in the 
consciouBiioss of Ins auperiontj , and once, uheu 
he happened to meet Philemon, ho is said to 
have asked him, ‘ Piaj , Philemon, do j ou not 
blush ivhcn you gam a Mctor\ o\ cr mo*'* ’ The 
neglect of Monander’E contenipoianes has been 
amplj compenBated hj hi*i posthumous fame 
Hib comedies retained then place on the stage 
down to the time of Plutarch, and the uiinm 
mous consent of antiquilj placed him at the 
head of the Non Comedj,and on an cquaht\ 
uitli the great masteis of the lanous Icinds of 
poetry It is clear that m the Neiv Coineily 
Jlcnanfler had much more scope tor an mge 
inons plot than uas attainable in the older 
comedj m the first place, because it was no 
longer a political pasquinade attacking known 
persons, under real oi feigned names, but a 
picture of social life, m winch the characters 
were typical, and uliatoier satire uas used was 
directed at maimci's, not at persons, and 
sccondlj, the Chorus, ivhich was an imiicdi 
ment to the plot, was ahandoned Srenander 
seems to lia^e been skilful m the in\enlion and 
do\elopmcnt of Ins storj — usualU an intriguo 
orlorestorj — clc\erin his character dramng, 
polished and nittj in Ins dialogue Hia come 
dies were imitated by the Roman dramatists, b\ 
Plautus m the Baccludcs, Shchtis, and Poc 
nithis, and still more bj Terence, uho uas little 
more than a translator of JItunudor Butue 
cannot foiin from any one plaj of Terence a 
fair notion of the corresponding play of Mcnaii 
dor, ns tho Roman poet frequently compressed 
two of Mcniuidor's play B into one by uhatuns 
called ConiamvtaUo Of Monandor s comedies 
only fragments are c'ctaiit, edited by Jlomeko, 
m Fragin Comte Grace 
Monapli, a pouorful peoplo m tho N of 
Gnlhn Belgica, originally duelt on both banks 
of the Rhino, but were afterwards dn\ cn out of 
their possessions on the right bank by tho 
Usipetes and Tenchton, and inhabited only the 
left bank near its mouth, and “W of tho Mosa 
(Caes B G u 4, iv 4, 22, 38 , Tac JItst i\ 28 , 
btrab pp lot, 199) Their country u as covered 
■with forests and su amps They had a fortress 
near the Slosa called Castellum Monapiomm 
{Casscl, a little N of Saeehroiicl^ 

Menas (Mrjrns), also called Menodorus 
Saipos) by Appian, n frccdmnn of Pompey tho 
Great, was one of the prmcipal commanders of 
the fleet of Scat Pompey in lus n ar against 
Octaanan and Antony , n c 40 In 39 ho tried 
in 1 am to dissuade his master from concluding 
a pence with Octainnn and Antony , and, at an 
entertainment gnen to them by Sovtus on 
hoard his ship at Miseiium, Menas suggested to 
him to cut tho cables of the i essel, and, runnmg 
it out to sea, despatch both his nials The 
treacherous proposal, hoiioier, was rejected by 
Pompey (Dio Cass vlnii 80, SC—IB , Appian, 
B O ^ 60, 00, 70-73, Pint Anf 82, Veil 
Pat II 78, 77 ) On the hroakmg out of the 
war again in 88, Menas deserted Pompev and 
went over to Octavian In SO ho returned to 
his old master’s service , but m tho course of 
the some year ho again played the deserter, 
and joined Octavian In 86 he accompanied 
Octavian in tho Pannoman campaipgi, and was 
slam at the siege of Sisoia (Dio Cass vlviii 64, 
vlix 1, 87 , App B 0 V 77-101 , Suet Aug 
74 ) According to the old scholiasts, this 
Menas is the person so vehemently attacked by 
Horace m Ins fourth Epode It is difficult to 
reconcile with this Horace’s description of the 
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person attacked in tho Epodo as ‘tribnnus 
militum ’ There is less diflicultv in accepting 
tho tradition that tho ficklonoss of Monas is 
alluded to in Od in 8, 10 

Monde or Mendae (MerSi? Mri'SaTos), a town 
on tho W coast of the Slacedonian peninsula 
Pnllcno and on thoThormaio gulf, was a colony 
of the Eretnans, and uas celebrated for its 
nine It uas for some time aplacoof consider 
able importance, but was ruined b\ the foun 
dntion of Cassandna (Hdt vii 123 , Time iv 
120,180, Pans v 5,27, Liv -cxvi 45) 

Mondes (Mf^Sur Mti/5^(noj Rn near Ma 
iarteJt), a considerable city of tho Delta of 
Egypt, on tho S side of tho lake of Tams 
(^cnzalch), and on the hank of one of the 
lesser anus of tho Nile, named after it 
Mtt'Stja'iot' arSfia tho scat of the worship of 
the sacred ram Mondes, whoso worship the 
Grcel s connected with that of Pan Mondes 
became tho capital of tho 29th and 00th dy nas 
lies (Iltlt II 42, 1C, Diod i 81, Strab p 802) 

MonBclos (Mei'fsXuf) 1 Of Alnbnnda, a 
celebrated rlioloncian He and Ins brother 
Hicrocles taught rhetoric at Rhodes, where the 
orator Jf Antonins heard them, about n c 91 
(Cic Brill 97, 826, dc Or ii 23, Strab p 
litil) — 2 A histonan of Barco mentioned by 
Ath' nanus, p 181 

Monocrates (McirApanjr) 1 A Syracusan 
pliy Bician at the court of Philip, king of Mace 
don, 1 ! c 860-880 He made himself ridiculous 
by calhiig himself ‘Jupiter,’ and assuming 
divine honours There is a tale tliat ho was 
invited one day by Philip to a magnificent 
cntcrtamiuont, whore the other guests wore 
suniptuonsly fed, while he himself had nothing 
but inconso and libations, as not being subject 
to tho human infirimtv of hunger Ho was at 
first pleased w ith lus reception, but afterwards 
pcrcomng tho joke, and finding that no more 
substantial food was otlorcd lum, ho left tho 
party m disgust (Athcn p 289 , Acl F H \ii 
01 ) — 2 Tibcnns Clnnoius Menccratos, a 
pby siciaii mentioned by Gnleu, composed more 
than 160 medical works, of winch only a few 
fragments remain 

Menedomns (Mci'c57j/«)y),aGrcokplulosopher 
was a native of Erotria, and though of noble 
birth was poor, and worked for a hvehhood 
either as a builder or as a tent-maker Accord- 
ing to one story ho seized tho opportunilv' 
afforded by Ins being sent ou some imlitary 
service to Mogara, to hear Plato, and aban 
doned tho army to addict himself to philosophy , 
bat it may bo questioned whether ho was old 
enough to have heard Plato According to 
another story, ho and lus friend Asclepiades 
got their hvohliood ns millers, working during 
tho night, that they might have leisure for 
plulosophy in tho day (Athen p 188) Tlio two 
friends afterwards became disciples of Stilpo at 
Megara From Megnra they went to Ehs, and 
placed thouisehes under tho instruction of 
Boino disciples of Phaodo On lus return to 
Eretria Menedomns established n school of 
plulosophy , which w ns called tho Eretnan He 
did not, however, confine lumself to plulo- 
soplncal pursuits, but took an activ o part m the 
pohtical affairs of his native city, and came to 
be the leading man in tho state He went on 
various embassies to Lysimachus, Demetrius, 
and others , but being suspeoted of tho 
treacherous mtention of botrnymg Eretrin into 
the power of Antigonus, ho quitted his native 
city secretly, and took refuge with Antigonus 
m Asia Here he starv ed himself to death m 
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tlio 74th j oar of liis ngo, probably about B c 
277 (Diog Lacrt u 125-114, Strab p 893) 
Of the philosophy of MonedemuB little is knoivn, 
except that it closely resembled that of the 
Meganan scliool [Euclides, No 2^ 

Menelai, or -us, Portus (MrifXaroj 
Mei/eAaoj Marsa Toiibroul, or Mas el- 
M^Jhrl), an ancient city on the coast of 
Marmanca, in N Africa, founded, according to 
tradition, by Mcnelaus It is remarkable as 
the place irhcre Agcsilaus died (Hdt ii 119 , 
fetrab pp 40, 838 , Nop .Ij/cs 8 ) 

Mgnelatum [Tiieii.u> ve ] 

Meneldus (Mei'tXaor, Mci'eAeoir, or liUvtXas) 
1 Son of Plisthenos or Atreus, and y oungcr 
brother of Agamemnon His early life ib 
related under Agvmeiinon Ho nas king of 
Lacedaemon, and married to the beautiful 
Helen, by irliom ho became the father of Her 
Jiuone 1\ hen Helen had been carried off hv 



Pans, Mcnelaus and Odysseus sailed to Troy in 
order to demand her restitution Mcnelaus 
ivas hospitably treated by Antenor, but the 
younioj Has of no a\nil, and the Trojan Anti 
raadins cicn adiised his fellow citizciis to kill 
Menclaus and Odysseus (J/ m 180) Tlieroupon 
Mcnelaus and Ins brother Agamemnon resohed 
to march against Troy m ith all the forces that 
Greece could muster In the Trojan war 
Menclaus was under the special protection of 
Hera and Athene, and disliiigiiislicd himself by 
his bravery in battle (B ii 581, i\ 8, 129, \ 
50, 570, iiii 014) Ho InUcd many illustiious 
Trojans, and Mould lia\o slam Pans also in 
single combat, had not the latter been carried 
off by Aphrodit-c in a cloud (17 in and n ) 
Mcnelaus Mas one of the heroes concealed in 
the wooden horse, and as soon as Troy nns 
taken he and Ody bbcub hastened to the house 
of Doiphobus, Mho had married Helen after the 
death of Pans, and put him to death in a bar- 
barous manner (OrZ u 280, Mil 018,VcrgAcM 
M 023) Menclaus is said to hav o been secretly 
mtroduced into the chamber of Deiphobus by 
Helen, Mho thus became reconciled to her 
former husband He was among the first that 
sailed away from Troy, accompanied by his 
irife Helen and Nestor , but he Mas eight years 
wandering about the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and m Egypt, before ho reached homo 
(Od in 276-812, iv 125, 228 , cf Hdt ii 118, 
lie. Pans X 25 2 Strab p 801) He nr 
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nved at Sparta on the very day on which 
Orestes was engaged m bury mg Clytaemnestra 
andAegisthus {Od i\ 805) Henceforn ard he 
lived with Helen at Sparta m peace and 
wealth, and his palace shone m its splendour 
like the sun or the moon kVhen Telemachus 
MBited Sparta to inquire after his father, 
Menelaus was eoletmiismg the marriage of his 
daughter Hermione Mith Neoptolemus, and of 
his son Megapenthes with a daughter of 
Alcctoi {Od IV 1-80 , Pans in 14, G) In the 
Homeiic poems Menelaus is described as a 
man of on athletic figure , he spoke little, but 
what ho said was alMnys impressive, he was 
bravo and courageous, but milder than Aga- 
memnon, intelligent and hospitable According 
to the projihecy of Proetus in the Odyssey 
(iv 661), Mcnelaus and Helen were not to die, 
but the gods were to conduct them to Elysium 
foi Helen vv as the daughter and Menelaus the 
son-in-law of Zeus Menelaus was vvoishipped 
as a hero at Tlierapne, where his tomb and that 
of Helen were shown Eespecting the tale that 
Helen iiev er went to Troy, but was detained m 
Egvpt, see Helena [For the conjectural 
history of the laile of the Pelopidae m the 
Peloponnesus see Mycenae and TmvNS , and 
for the Trojan war sec Teoja] — 2 Son of 
i Lagiis, and biother of Ptolemy Soter, held 
ossession of Cyprus for his brother, but was 
efcated and dnven out of the island by Deme 
tnuB Pohorcetes, B c 806 (Diod. xx 21-53 , 
Plut Dcnietr 15-17) — 3 A Greek mathemati- 
cian, a iiativ c of Alexandria, the author of an 
extant treatise in tliree books, on the Sphere 
He made astronomical observations at Borne m 
the first year of the emperor Trajan, a n 98 
Menelaus (McfeXacj), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the Canopic branch of the Nile, named after 
the brother of Ptolemy tlie son of Lagus It 
was made the capital of the district between 
the lakes of Moeris and Mareotis {vofihs Mcre- 
A.ofnj!) ^Strab pp 801, 803 ) 

MoneniUB Lanatus 1 Agrippa, consul, 
Bc 603, conquered the Sabines Itwasowmgto 
his mediation that the first gieat rupture 
between the patricians and plebeians, when the 
latter seceded to tlie Sacred Mount, was brought 
to a happy and peaceful termination in 493 , 
and it w as upon this occasion he is said to have 
related to the plebeians his well known fable of 
the belly and the members (Liv ii 16, 32, 
Dioiiys V 44, 49) — 2 T , consul 477, was de 
feated by the Etruscans He had previously 
allowed the Pabii to be destroyed by the 
Etruscans, although he might have assisted 
them with Ins army For this act of treachery 
he was brought to trial by the tribunes and 
condemned to pay a fine He took his punish- 
ment so much to heart, that he shut himself up 
in the house and died of grief (Liv ii 61 
Dionys IX 18-27 , Gell xviii 21 ) 

Menes or Mena (M^rijr), first Inng of Egypt, 
accordmg to tradition Herodotus records of 
him that he built Memphis on apiece of ground 
which he had rosoued from the river by turning 
it from its former course, and erected therein a 
magnificent temple to Hephaestus (Ptah) 
Diodorus tells us that he introduced into 
Egypt the worship of the gods and the practice 
of sacrifices, as well ns a luxurious style of 
living His date is placed at 4000-4500 B c (Hdt 
11 4, 99 , Diod 1 48, 46, 89 , Plut Is ct Os 8 ) 
Menesther Portus (Pticrto de S Maria), a 
harbour in Hispania Baetica, not far from 
Gndes, with an oracle of Menestheus, who is 
said to hav e settled in Spam (Strab p 140) 
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Menestlie'Cis (Mej'ccfleus) 1 Son of Peteos, 
an Athenian Inng, who led the Athenians against 
Troy "With the assistance of the Tyndarids, he is 
said to have driven Theseus from Ins kingdom, 
but to have been afterwards expelled hj the 
Theseids and to have died m Spain (17 u 662, 
IV 327 , Pans i 17, C, u 25, 6 , Plut Thcs 32 , 
Strab p 140 ) — 2 Son of Iphicrates, the famous 
Athenian general, by the daughter of Cotys, 
king of Thrace He married the daughter of 
Tiinotheus , and in 35b was chosen commander 
in the Soci d war, his father and his father-in- 
la-a being appomted to aid him with their 
counsel and experience They were all thiee 
impeached by their colleague, Chahes, for 
alleged misconduct and treacherj in the com 
paign , but Iphiciates and Menesthcus uere 
acquitted (Nep Iplt 3 Tiwi 8, Diod xm 21) 
lleninx or lotophagitis, aft Girha 
AoiTOtfiayiTts, Ao-ro^aytcv vrjtros Jcrbali), a 
considerable island, close to the coast of Africa 
Propria, at the SE extreimty of the Lesser 
Sj-rtiB, with two cities, Meninx {Mcnaz) on the 
NE , and Girba, or Gerra, on the SW It w as 
the birthplace of the emperors Vibius Gallus 
and Volusionus (Strab pp 25, 123, 167, 834 , 
Aurel Vict Ep 31 ) 

Menippe (Meifinn)), daughter of Onon and 
sister of Metioche These tno sisters put 
themselves to death m order to propitiate the 
two Ermnyes who had naited Aoma with a 
plague They were metamorphosed by Perse 
phono and Hades into comets, and the Aomans 
erected to them a sanctuary near Orchomenos 
(Ov Met xiii 036 , Ant Lib 25 ) 

Meiuppua (MeViinroy) — 1 Usurped the rule 
of Oreus m Euboea, with the aid of Phihp of 
Macedon (Dem de Ooi pp 248, 252 , Diod xvi 
74) — 2 An officer of Phihp V of Macedon 
(Liv xmi 32, xxviii 6 Pol x 42) — 3 An 
envoj from Antioohus to Rome, afterwards 
incited and aided the Aetohans m their war 
with Rome (Liv xxxiv 67, xxxv 82, 60) — 4 
A Cynic philosopher, and originally a dave, was 
a native of Gadaram Coele SjTia He seems to 
have been a hearer of Diogenes, and flourished 
about B c GO He amassed great wealth ns a 
usuier, but was cheated out of it all, and com 
mitted suicide We are told that he wrote 
notlnng serious, but that his books were full of 
jests , whence it would appear that he was one 
of those Cj-nic philosophers nho threw all their 
teaching into a satirical form In this character 
he IS several times introduced by Lucian His 
works are lost , but i\ o liai o considerable frag- 
ments of Varro’s Satiirac Meinppcac, written 
m imitation of MenipjiUB (Diog Laert u 09, 

\i 101) 

Mennis, a city of Adiabene, in Assiwia, only 
mentioned by Curtins (v 1) 

McnodStus (MijuSSotos), a physician of Hico 
media in Bithynia, nho was a pupil of 
Antiochns of Laodicea, and tutor to Herodotus 
of Tarsus , ho belonged to the medical sect of 
the Empinci, and hied probably about the 
beginning of the second century after Clirist 
Menoeccus (Meioixfuj) 1 ATheban, grand 
son of Pentlieus, and father of Hipponorae, 
locasta, and Creon (Eur Phocn 10, Apollod 
11 4, 6) — 2 Grandson of the fonner, and son of 
Croon Ho put an end to his life because Tire 
sias had declared that his death would bring 
victorv to Ins countrv, nhon the seven Argivo 
heroes marched against Thebes His tomb was 
at Thebes near the >feitiau gate (Eur Phocn 
7C8 940, Pans ix 27, Apollod in 0,7) 
Kcnoetlus (Mfiofrior) 1 Son of lapetus 
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and Cljonene or Asia, and brother of Atlas, 
Prometlius, and Epimetheus He was killed by 
Zens mth a flash of liglitnmg, in the battle 
with the Titans, and was hurled into Tartarus 
(Hes Th 507 , Apollod i 2, 3 ) — 2 Son of 
Actor and Aeginn, husband of Polymele or 
Sthenele, and father of Patroclus, who is hence 
called Menoetiades Menoetius fled ivith the 
young Patroclus, who had slam the son of Am- 
phidamas, to Peleus in Phthia, and had him edu 
cated there {II xi 770,xxui 85, Strab p 425) 
Menon (MeVcoi') — 1 A noble of Pharsalus 
m Thessaly nho aided the Athenians at Eion 
(Thuc 11 22, IV 102, Dem c Arist pp G80, 
687) — 2 A Thessohan ndi enturer, was one of 
the generals of the Greek mercenaries in the 
army of Cyrus the Younger nhen the latter 
marched mto Upper Asia agamst his brother 
Aitaxerxes, b c 401 After the death of Cjtus 
he nas apprehended along with the other 
Greek generals by Tissaphernes, and was put to 
death by hngermg tortures, which lasted for a 
whole year His character is drann m the 
blackest colours bj Xenophon. He is the same 
as the Menon introduced m the dialogue of 
Plato n Inch bears his name (Xen An i 1, 10, 
11 6, 21 , Diod xi\ 19, 27 ) 

Mens, a personification of mmd, worshipped 
by the Romans, had a sanctuary on the Capitol 
Mentesa (Mentesanusk surnamed Bastia, 
a town of the Oretani m Hispania Torraconen 
sis, on the road from Castulo to Carthago Nov- 
(Lii XXVI 17 , Ptol u 6, 59) 

Mentor (Msjn-ojp) 1 Sou of Alcimus and 
faithful fnend of Odj sseus, frequently mentioned 
m the Odyssey (ii 220, lu 13, xxiv 446) — 2 
A Greek of Rhodes, who, with his brother 
Memnon, rendered aotu e assistance to Arta- 
bazus When the latter found liimself com 
pelled to take refuge at the court of Philip, 
Mentor entered the service of Nectanabis, 
king of Egypt He was sent to the assistance 
of Tennes, long of Sidon, in his revolt against 
Darius Ochus , and when Tennes went o\ er to 
the Persians, Mentor was taken into the semce 
of Darius He rose rapidlj in the favour of 
Darius, and eventually received a satrapy, m 
eluding all the western coast of Asia Mmor 
His influence with Darius enabled him to pro 
cure the pardon of his brother Memnon He 
died in possession of his satrapy, and was sue 
ceeded by his brother Memnon [Mbits on J 
(Diod xn 42-62 , Aman, An vu 419 ) — 3 
The most celebrated silver chaser among 
the Greeks, who must have lived before b c 
36G, since some of his work penshed with tlie 
temple of Ephesus in that year His works 
were i ases and cups, which were most highlj 
prized by the Romans (Plm vii 127, xxxiu 
164 , Propert i 14, 2 , Mart xi 15, 6 , Cic 
Fctt IV 18, 38 , Juv vm 104) 

Menyllus {hUwKAos) commanded at Mnny- 
clua for Antipater after the Lamian war (Diod 
xnii 18, Plut Phoc 28-81) 

Merourli Promontorium [Hebmaeum ] 
MercuxIUB, a Roman divimty of commerce 
and gain, especially the tutelarj god of the 
mercatores and their guild {collegium) The 
character of tlio god is clear from his name, 
which is connected with merx and mcrcart 
It 18 , liowei er, doubtful whetlier he was a god 
of the original settlers at Romo of the Latin 
and Sabme stock There is more reason to 
belies e that his worship was introduced by the 
Etruscans, possibly first m consequence of the 
development of the com trade with Etruria and 
with Sicily (Liv 11 34), and grew m importance 
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tinder the Tarqums, as the commerce nns ex- 
tended not onlj to Magna Graccia but also to 
Carthage The equnnlent god of commerce 
among the Etruscans was called Turms (pro 
bably an Etruscan word, not a corruption of 
Hermes), and it is lihely that the Eomaus 
adopted the worship of that deitv, but substi- 
tuted a name formed from thou own language 
The earliest temple to Mercurj nas built near 
the Circus Maximus, n c lOJ (Liv n 21, 27), 
11 hero his festiial iias celebrated, together with 
that of Maia, on the Ides of Maj (Macrob i 12, 
19) Besides this, numerous shnnes of the god 
11 ere sot up m streets frequented by traders, 
and -1 arious names were applied to the statues 
in them C q Morcunus Slnlcvolus, M Sobnus, 
M Epulo (rest pp 101,290, O I L m 522), 
some of nliich may refer to the character which 
the sculptor gaio m eacli case to the statue 
Hence one street was called Sobnus Vicus, 
nliich some haio cunously explained as being 
named from the absence of inne shops in the 
street, or because milk, and not wine, n ns of- 
fered (Eest p 297) Tlio title Epulo designated 
Mercury as one of the deities honoured witli 
banquets b\ the Epulonos Merchants also 
visited the well uearthoPortaCapoiia,toMbich 
magic powers were ascribed, and iiith water 
from that well Uioy used to sprinkle themselves 
and their merchandise, that they' might be 
absolved from guilt of lymg, and make n 
largo profit (Oi Fast v 073) The name of 
Mercury’s ‘Well clung cion lu the middle ages 
to this spot, which lb still traceable The Ko 
mans of later tunes identified Mcrcunus, tho 
patron of merchants and tradespeople, u ith tho 
Greek Hermes (as god of gam), and transferred 
nil tho attributes and myths of tho latter to tho 
former Tho Fctialos,howovcr, never recognised 
the identity, and instead of the cadnccus used 
n sacred branch as tho emblem of peace [Diet 
of Ant art Sagmina ] For tho Greek myths 
transferred to Morcunus, and for represonta- 
tions of him in works of art, seo HEinrES 
Mercurlus Tnsmegistus [Hfiuieb This 

JIEOISTIIS ] 

Mcriones (Mjjpnfn?!), a Cretan hero, son of 
Molus, who, conjointly with Idomoneus, led the 
Cretans in 80 ships against Troy Ho was one 
of the bravest heroes m tho Ikojan war, and 
nsuallv acted together with Idomoneus Later 
traditions relate that on his way homeward ho 
was thrown on tho coast of Sicily, whore ho was 
received by tho Cretans who had settled there, 
whereas according to others ho rotuniod safely 
to Crete, and was buned and worshipped as a 
hero, together with Idomoneus, at Cnossus (17 
11 C51, nil 201, \ni 009 Diod iv 79 ) 
Monnerus (M^p/iepoj) 1 Son of Jason and 
Medea, also called Macarous or Mormorus, was 
murdered, together vnth Ins brother Phores, by' 
his mother at Connth (Apollod i 9, 28 , Diod 
IV 54) — 2 Son of Phores, and grandson of 
Jason and Medea {Ocl i 200) 

MermessuB or Myrmessus (Mepyirjo-crJs, 
MupjnjinrJj), also wntton Marmessus and 
Marpessus, a town of Mysia, in tho territory 
of Lampsacus, not far from Polichna, tho 
native place of a sibyl (Pans x 12, 2 , Suid sv) 
Merobaudes, Flavius, a general and a poet, 
whoso merits are recorded in on inscription on 
tho base of a statue dug up in tho Ulpian forum 
at Homo in tho year 1812 or 1818 Wo leam 
from tho inscription that tho statue was erected 
man 435 He wrote a Laws Ohnsh, and some 
historical poems, especially on Attius, of which 
fragments were discovered by Niebuhr upon a 
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palimpsest belonging to the monastery of St. 
Gall, and were published by him at Bonn, 1823, 
also in Webei’s Corp Fact Lat 

Meroe (Mepdi; pts of Nubta and Sennar), 
the island, so called, and almost an island m 
reality, formed by the nvers Astapus {Blue 
Nile) and Astaboras (A76ora7i),andtheportion 
of tho Nile between tbeirmoutlis, was a district 
of Etluopia Its capital, also called Meioe, 
stood near the N point of the island, on the E 
bank of the Nile, below the modem Shendy, 
wheio tho plain, near the village of Assour, is 
covered with mins of temples, pyTamids, and 
othei vv orks, m a stylo closely resembling the 
Egyptian Standing m a fertile district, rich 
m timber and mineials, at the foot of the high 
lands of Abyssinia, and at the junction of two 
great rivers, Meroe became at a very early 
period a chief emponum for the trade between 
Egypt, N Africa, Ethiopia, Arabia, and India, 
and the capital of a powerful state From 
Meroe, in tho eighth century b c , was founded 
tho Ethiopian dynasty (the twenty fifth;, which 
reigned at Thebes [see p 80, b] The power at 
Meroe was generally m the hands of a ruling 
caste of priests, who chose a king from among 
themselv es, and bound bun to govern accordmg 
to their laws , until kmg Ergomenes (about b c 
800) threw off the yoke of the pnests (whom he 
massacred) and converted his Inngdom mto an 
absolute monarchy — For further details see 
AxTinom, and Aeqyptus 

Merom Lacus [SEvrECHOsiTis ] 

Merope (MepSmi) 1 One of the Heliades 
or sisters of Phaethon (Ov JiXet n 840 , Hyg 
Fab 154) — 2 Daughter of Atlas, one of the 
Pleiades, and wife of Sisyphus of Cormth, by 
whom she became tho mother of Glancus In 
tho constellation of the Pleiades she is the 
seventh and tho least visible star, because she 
13 ashamed of hanng had intercourse with a 
mortal man (ApoUod i 9, 8, in 10, 1 , Ov Fast 
IV 176) — 3 Daughter of Cypselus, wife of 
Cresphontes, and mother of Aepytus For 
details, seo Aepytus 

Merops (Mepoi)') 1 Bang of the island of 
Cos, husband of the nymph Ethemea, and father 
of Eumelus His wife was killed by Artemis, 
because she had neglected to worship that 
goddess Merops, m order to rejoin his wife, 
wished to make away with himself, but Hera 
changed him mto an eagle, whom she placed 
among the stars (Eur Hel 384 , Hyg Astr ii 
16 , Ant Lib 16 ) — 2 Kmg of the Ethiopians, 
by whose wife, Clymene, Helios became the 
father of Phaethon (Strab p 88 , Ov Met i 
763) — 3 King of Rhyrndacus, on the Hellespont, 
also called Macar or Macareus, was a celebrated 
soothsayer, and father of Clite, Arisbe, Amphius, 
and Adrastus (17 ii 881, xi 829 , Strab p 686) 

Merula, L Cornelius, was flamen diabs, and, 
on tho deposition of L Cinna in b c 87, was 
elected consul m his place On the capture of 
Homo by Manus and Cinna at the close of tho 
some y car, Merula put an end to his own life 
(App B O 1 66-76 , Tac Ann m 68 , Pint 
Mai 41, 46 ) 

Mesamhrla {Mea-apPplrj Bushehr), a penm 
sula on tho coast of Persis, near the nver 
Padargus, the present Abu-shir 

Meschela (Metrx^Aa prob near Bonali), a 
large city on the const of N Afnca, said to have 
boon founded by Greeks returning from the 
Trojan war It was token by Eumachus, the 
lieutenant of Agathocles (Diod xx 67) 

Mesembria {Vltayp^pla, Herod ttlea-ap^pli} 
t/l«Trip^piav6s) 1 {Missivn or Messuri), a 
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celebrated town of Tbrace on tbe PontuB Euxi- 
nus, and at tbe foot of Mt Haemns, founded by 
tlie inhabitants of Chalcedon and Byzantium m 
tbe tune of Daxius Hystaspis, and hence called 
a colony of Megara, smce those towns were 
founded by tbe Megarians (Hdt vi 83 , Strab 
p 319 , Ptol in 10, 8) — 2 A town in Tliroce, 
but of much less importance, on tbe coast of 
tbe Aegaean sea, and in tbe territory of the 
Cicones, near tbe mouth of tbe Lissus, and tbe 
most westerly of the Samotbrocian settlements 
on tbe mainland (Hdt vii 108) 

Mesene le Afidfantf), a name given 

to tliat part of Babylonia which consisted of 
tbe great island formed by tbe Euphrates, tbe 
Tigris, and tbe Boyal Canal, containing tbe 
greater part of Babylonia (Strab p 84) 

Mesoa or Messoa [Spabta ] 

Mesogis [Lydu, p 607, b ] 

Mesomedes (Me(rop^S7)j),alyricandepigram- 
matic poet under Hadiaan and tbe Antonmes, 
was a native of Crete, and a freedman of Ha- 
drian, whose favourite Antmous be celebrated 
m a poem A salary which be bad received 
from Hadrian, was immished by Antoninus 
Pius G[bree poems of bis ore preserved in tbe 
Greek Anthology 

Mesopotamia iWlecroiroTaula, tj Metrij tcSv 
TTOTa/xuv O T Aram Naharaim, i e Syria he 
tween the Rivers LXX Meiroirorafita 2vplas 
Al-Jesira, i e The Island), a district of W 
Asia, named from its position between tbe 
Euphrates and tbe Tigris, of which nvers the 
former divided it from Syria and Arabia on 
tbe "W , tbe latter from Assyria on the E on 
the N it was separated from Armema by a 
branch of tbe Tourus, called Masius, and on 
the S from Babylonia by tbe Median Wall 
Tbe name was probably first used by tbe Greeks 
m tbe tune of the Seleuoidae (Arrian, vii 7 , Tao 
Ann vi 43) In earlier times tbe countrj was 
reckoned a part, sometimes of Syria, and some 
times of Assyria Nor m the division of tbe 
Persian empire was it recogmsed as a distinct 
country, but it belonged to the satrapy of Baby 
Ionia Excepting the mountamous region on 
the H and NE formed by tbe cham of Masius, 
and its prolongation parallel to tbe Tigns, the 
country formed a vast plain, broken by few 
bills, well watered by rivers and canals, and 
I cry fertile, except m tbe S part, which was 
more like tbe Arabian Desert, on tbe opposite 
side of tbe Euplirates Besides com, and fruit, 
and spices (e g the amomum), it produced fine 
timber, and supported large herds of cattle , m 
the S , or desert part, there were numerous wuld 
animals, such as wild asses, gazelles, ostnches, 
and lions Its chief mineral products were 
naphtha and yet (Curt v 1, 12 , Strab xvi 747) 
The N part of Mesopotamia was divided into 
the districts of Migdonia and OsnoENH It 
belonged successively to the Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Macedoman, Syro Grecian, 
Parthian and later Persian empires, but at 
times formed part of tlie Eoman empire Trayan 
conquered it m 115, when he formed tbe three 
provinces called Armenia, Assyna, and Meso 
pot imia , but Hadnan relinquished it Aurelius 
reconquered it, and founded a colony at Sin- 
gara. Sept Sevorus founded others at Nisibis 
and Ehesaena (Dio Cass Ixviii 22, Ixxv 1, 3 , 
Eiltrop vui G ) It was really of small value 
to Rome, and little else but a battlefield 
Jov lan finally gave it up to tboPersians (Amm 
JIarc XXV 9) — In a wider sense the name is 
sometimes applied to the whole country between 
the Euphrates and tbe Tigris 
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Mespila {y miaiaKa Hu at Kouyounjik, 
opp to Mosul, Layard), a city of Assyuna, on 
the E side of the Tigris, which Xenophon 
{Anab iii 4) mentions as having been formerly 
a great city, inhabited by Medes, but in his 
time fallen into decay It had a wall six para 
Bangs in circuit, composed of two parts namely, 
a base fifty feet thick and fifty high, of pobsbed 
stone full of shells (the limestone of the country), 
upon wbiob was budt a brick wall fifty feet 
thick and 100 Ingh It had served, accordmg 
to tradition, as the refuge for the Median queen 
when tbe Persians overthrew the empire of the 
Medes, and it resisted all the efforts of the Per- 
sian king to take it, until a thunderstorm fright- 
ened the inhabitants into a surrender 

Messa (Mco'o'a, Metro-Tj Mezapo), a town 
and harbour in Lacoma near C Taenarum 
(17 u 502 , Pans ui 26, 9) 

Messabatene or -Ice (MefftraRaTiji^, Mecrcro- 
jSaTi/dy MecrcafiaTai), a small district on the 
SE margm of the Tigris and Euplirates valley, 
on the borders of Media, Persis, and Susiana, 
reckoned sometimes to Persis and sometimes 
to Susiana The name is derived from the moun- 
tam passes m the district (Stiab pp 624, 744 ) 
Messalina [Mess vllina ] 

Messalla, less correctly Messala, the name 
of a distinguished family of the Valeria gens at 
Rome They appear for the first time on the 
consular Fasti in b c 263, and for the last in 
A D 506 — 1 M’ Valerius Maximus Corvinus 
Messalla, was consul b c 268, and, in con- 
ynnction with Ins colleague M Otacihus, corned 
on the war with success against the Cartha- 
ginians m Sicdy The two consuls concluded a 
peace with Hiero In consequence of his re- 
lieving Messana he obtamed the cognomen of 
Messalla His triumph was distmguished by 
two remarkable monuments of his victory — by a 
pictonal representation of a battle with the 
Sicilian and Punic armies, which he placed in 
the Cuna Hostiha, and by a sun dial (Horo 
logium), from the booty of Catana, which w as 
set up on a column behmd the rostra, m the 
forum Messalla was censor in 262 (Pol i 16, 
17 , lav Ep 16 , Phn vii 214, xxxv 22 ) — 2 M 
Valerius Messalla, consul 226 (Zonar xvuu 
19) — 3 M Valerius Messalla, praetor pere- 
gnnuB 194, and consul 188, when he had the 
provmce of Liguna (Liv xxxiv 54, xxxviii 42, 
xhi 28) —4 M Valerius Messalla, consul 
161, and censor 164 (Vol Max u 9, 9) — 5 M 
Valerius Messalla Niger, praetor 63 , consul 
61 , and censor 66 He belonged to the aristo- 
cratical party He married a sister of the 
orator Q Hortensius (Dio Cass xxxvii 46 , 
Ones B G 1 2, Cic ad Fam viii 2 ) — 6 M 
Valerius Messalla, son of the preceding , con- 
sul 63 , belonged, hke his father, to the ansto 
cratical party , but in consequence probably of 
hiB enmity to Pompey, he joined Caesar m the 
Cml war, and served under him m Africa He 
was m high repute for his sloU in augury, on 
which science he wrote (Cic ad Fam vi IS, ad 
Att iv 16, Dio Cass xl 17, 46, Bell Afr 28, 
GeU xiu 14) — ^ M Valerius Messalla Cor- 
VIUUB, son of the preceding, was educated 
partly at Athens, where probably began lus 
intimacy with Horace and L Bibulus (Hor 
Sat 1 10, 81 , App B G lY 38) After Caesar’s 
death (44) he joined the republican party, and 
attached himself especially to Cassius, whom, 
long after, when he had become the friend of 
Octavinnus, he was accustomed to call ‘my 
general’ (Tac Ann iv 84, Dio Cass xlvn 
24, Veil Pat ii 71) Messalla was proscribed, 
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but since lus kinsmen proved Ins absence from 
Eome at the tune of Caesar’s assassination, the 
tnnmvirs erased his name from the list, and 
offered him security for lus person and property 
Uessalla, how e^ er, rejected their offers, followed 
Cassius into Asia, and at Philippi, m the first 
day’s battle, turned Octavianus’s flank, stormed 
Ins camp, and narrowly missed taking lum 
pnsoner (Pint Brut 41) After the death of 
Brutus and Cassias, IMessalla, nitli a numerous 
bod\ of fugitn es, took refuge m the island of 
Hiasos His followers, though defeated, were 
not disorgamsed, and offered him the command 
But he induced tliem to accept honourable 
terms from Antony, to a horn he attached him 
self until Cleopatra’s influence made his rum 
certain and easy to be foreseen Messalla then 
again changed his parti , and served Augustus 
effectively m Sicily, 3G, agamst the Salassians, 
a mountain tnbo ljung between the Graian and 
the Penmne Alps, SI, and at Actinm, 31 
(App B C X 102-113, Dio Cass 3lis 38, 
Strab p 189) A decree of the senate had 
abrogated Antoni’s consulship for 3i, and 
Messalla was appomted to the vacant place 
He was proconsul of Aquitania in 28-27, and 
obtained a tnumph for lus reduction of tliat 
rovince Shortlj before or immediately after 
IS admimstration of Aquitania, Messalla held 
a prefecture in Asia Minor He was deputed by 
the senate, probablv m 80, to greet Augustus 
mtli the title of ‘ Pater Patnae ’ , and the 
openmg of his address on that occasion is pre- 
served by Suetonius (Aug 38, cf Oi Fast 
11 127, Tnst n 39, Dio Cass In 8, 41) 
Dunng the disturbances at the comitia in 27, 
Augustus nominated Messalla to the revived 
office of warden of the citi , but he resigned it 
m a feu days Messalla soon afterwards with 
drew from nU public employments except his 
augnrslup, to which Augustus had specially 
appointed him, although, at the time of lus ad 
mission, there was no vacanov in the augural 
college About two jears before his death, 
whidi happened about the middle of Augustus’s 
reign, n c 3-aj) 8, Messalla’s memory failed 
him, and he often could not recall lus own 
name (Tac Dial 17) His tomb u ns of remark 
able splendour Messalla was distingu'shed 
ns much in the literary ns in the political 
world of Homo He was a patron of leanung 
and the arts, and was himself a histonan, a 
poet, a grammarian, and an orator He urote 
commentaries on the civil wars after Caesar’s 
death, and a genealogical work, Do Bomanis 
Famtlns (Pint Brut 40, 41, 45, 53 , Tac 
Ann IV 84, Suet Aug 74, Plm xxxiii 60) 
The treatise, however. Be Brogeme Augusti, 
11 Inch sometimes accompanies Eutropius and 
the minor Eoman historians, is the forgery of a 
much later age Mcssalla’s poems were of a 
Eatincal or even licentious character (Plm Ep 
V 3) His writings as n grammarian were 
numerous and minute, comprising treatises on 
construction and lexicography, and on the powers 
and uses of single letters (Qumt i 7, 37) His 
eloquence reflected the character of lus age 
More smooth and correct than vigorous or 
ongmal, he persuaded rather than convmced, 
and conciliated rather than persuaded (Qumt | 
>v 1, 8) He recommended and practised I 
translation from the Greek orators , and his | 
version of the Phrgneoi Hypendeswas thought 
to exhibit remarkable skill in either language 
(Qumt X 5, 2) BQs political eminence, the 
Wealth he inherited or acquired in the civil 
Wars, and the favour of Antony and Augustus, 
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rendered Messalla one of the principal persons 
of his age, and an effective patron of its htera- 
ture His fnendship for Horace and his mti- 
macy with Tibullus are well known In the 
elegies of the latter poet, the name of Messalla 
is continuallj introduced (Hor Od m 21, 
Sat 1 G, 42, A P 371 , Tib i 7, iv 1 ) The 
dedication of the Ciris, a doubtful work, is not 
sufficient proof of his friendship with Virgil, 
but the companion of ‘Plotius and Vanusi of 
Maecenas and Octavins ’ (Hor Sat i 10, 81), 
cannot well have been unknown to the author 
of the Eclogues and Georgies He directed 
Ond’s early studies (ex Pont iv IG), and 
Tibenns sought lus acquaintance in early man- 
hood, and took him for lus model m eloquence 
— 8 M Valenns MessaLi Barbatus Appi- 
anns, was consul n c 12, and died m his year 
of office He was the father (or grandfather) of 
the empress Messalhna. (Dio Cass hv 28, 
Suet Claud 2G ) — 9 L Valerius Messalla 
Volesns, consul v n 5, and afterwards pro- 
consul of Asia, where his cruelties drew on him 
the anger of Augustus and a condemnatory 
decree from the senate (Tac Ann in G8) — 
10 L Vipstanns Messalla, legionary tribune 
m Vespasian’s army, a d 70, was brother of 
Aquihus Eegulns, the notonous delator in 
Doinitian’s reign (Phn Ep i 5) He is one of 
Tacitus’ anthonties for the history of the civd 
wars after Galba’s death, and a prmcipal inter- 
locutor in the dialogue Be Oratonbus (Tac 
Eist III 9, 18, n 42, Btal 15-25 ) 

Messallina, or Messalina 1 Statilla, 
granddaughter of T Statihns Taurus, cos 
\ D 11, was the tlurd wife of the empeior 
Hero, who married her m C6 She liad 
previously espoused Atticus Vestinus, whom 
Nero put to death without accusation or 
tnal, merelj that he might marry Messal- 
hna (Tac Ann \v 08 , Suet Ner 85, 0th 
10) — 2 Valeria, daughter of M Valenns Mes- 
salla Barbatus and of Domitia Lepida, was 
the third wife of the emperor Claudius She 



Bust of Messallina, v\ifo of Clandlus (Froni ttie 
Capitol Home ) 


married Claudius, to whom she was previouslj 
related, before his accession to the empire 
Her profligacy and hcentiousness were note- 
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nous; and the absence ol ^^^tuc^vas not con 
cealed by any Benso of shame or regard for 
decorum She nasas cruel as bIio 'uasprofli 
gate , and manj members of the most illustrious 
families of Rome were sacrificed to her fears or 
hei hatied She long exorcised an ntiboundcd 
empire o\er her ivcalc husband, nho alone nas 
Ignorant of her infidelities For some time she 
Mas supported in her career of cnrac by the 
freedmen of Claudius, but Mheii Narcibsus, 
the most powerful of the emperor’s freedmen, 
poiceived that ho should probablj fall a Mctiin 
to Messalhiia’s intrigues, ho determined to get 
lid of her The insane follj of Hessallinn 
furnished the means of her oim destruction 
Hanng conceived a \iolont passion for a hand 
some Bonian youth, C Silius, she publicly 
married him with all the rites of a legal conu- 
bium during the absence of Claudius at Ostia, 
A D 48 Narcissus persuaded the emperor that 
Silius and MesBalhna would not have dared 
such an outrage had they not determined also 
to deprive him of empire and life Claudius 
waveied long, and at length Narcissus lumself 
issued IMessallina's death w arrant She w as put 
to death by a tribune of the guards in the 
gardens of Lucullus (Tao Ami xi 20-38 , Dio 
Cass Is 14-31 , Suet Claud 17-30 , Juy vi 
115-135, \ 833, xiy 331) 

Messana (Meircrljn;, Mfiro-ava Dor Mt<r 
advtos Messina), a celebrated town on the 
NE coast of Sicily, on tlio straits separating 
Italy from this island, which are hero about 
four miles broad It was onginally a town of 
the Sicels, and y\ns called Zancle (ZayKXri), or 
a Bicldo, on account of tlic shape of its harbour, 
which IS formed by a singular cun o of sandy 
shore The first Greek colonists w eio, according 
to Thucydides, pirates from the Chalcidian town 
of Cumae in Italy, who were joined by Chaloi 
dians from Euboea, and, according to btrabo, 
by Naxians, but these two accounts aro not 
contradictory, for since Naxos in Sicily was also 
a colony from Chalcis, yro may easily suppose 
that the Naxians joined the other Chalcidiaus 
in the foundation of the town (Time vi 4 , 
Strab p 208 , Pans iv 23, 7 , Diod ly 85) 
Since the people of Zanclo helped the Clialci 
dians to found Rhegium, in conjunction with 
Messenians expelled during the first Messenian 
war, Zancle itself must have been founded 
between 785 (the date of Naxos) and the end of 
the first Messenian war [Khegiuji ] Zanclo 
soon became so powerful that it founded the 
town of Himora, about n c 048 After the 
capture of Miletus by the Persians, the mhabi 
tants of Zanclo invited the lomans, who had 
been expelled from their native country, to 
settle on their ‘beautiful coast’ (roX^ aKTii, 
Hdt vi 22), and a number of Samians and 
other Ionic Greeks accepted their offer On 
landing in the S of Italy, they were persuaded 
by Anaxilaus, tyrant of Ehegium, to take posses 
Sion of Zancle during the absence of Scythes, 
the tyrant of the city, who was engaged m the 
siege of some other Sicilian towm But their 
treachery was soon punished, for Anaxilaus 
himself shortly afterwards drove the Samians 
out of Zancle, and made himself master of the 
towm, the name of which he changed into 
Messana or Messene, bothbeenuso he was him- 
self a Messeman, and because he transfcired to 
the place a body of Messenians from Ehegium 
(Hdt VI 22, vii 1G4 , Thuo I c , Strab 2 c , 
Diod XI 48 ) Anaxilaus died 476 , and about ten 
years afterwards (466) his sons were driven out 
of Messana and Ehegium, and republican 
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governments cstabhshedin these cities Messana 
now enjoyed great prospenty for several yeais, 
and 111 consequence of its excellent harbour 
and advantageous position, it became a place of 
great commercial importance The Athenians 
failed m their attempt to seize it in 415 (Time 
VI 48, 74) But in 896 it was taken by the 
Carthaginians, who destroyed the town because 
they saw that they should bo unable to mam 
tain so distant a jinssession against the power 
of Dionysius of Syracuse (Diod xiv 56-58) 
Dionysius began to rebuild it in the same year, 
and besides collecting the remains of the former 
population, he added a number of Locnans, 
Messenians, and others, so that its inhabitants 
were of a very mixed kind Alter the banish- 
ment of the younger Dionysius, Messana was 
for a short tmio free, but it fell into the power 
of Agathocles about 812 (Diod xix 65, 102) 
Among the mercenaries of this tyrant were a^ 
number of IMamertmi, an Oscan people from 
Campania, who had been sent from home under 
the piotection of the god Mainers or Mars to 
seek their fortune in other lands Those 
Mainertim w ere quartered in Messana , and 
after the death of Agathocles (282) they made 
themselves masters of the town, killed the mole 
inhabitants, and took possession of their wi\ cs, 
their children, and their property The town 
was now called Mnmortlna, and the inhabitants 
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Obr MEirvNION hare dolphin below rcr , bli?a drawn 
bj mujeg charioteer crowned by V Ictorj (VnaxUaus 
won a Victors with mules at Olvunpla and Introduced 
hares Into Slcllj ) 

Mnmertuu , but its ancient name of Messana 
continued to bo in more general use (Pol i 7 , 
Diod XXI 18 , Cic Verr ii 5, 16, iii 6) The 
new inhabitants could not lay aside their old 
predatory habits, and in eonsequence became 
involved in a war with Hiero of SjTacuso, who 
defoatod them in several battles, and would 
probably hav e eonquered the town, had not the 
Carthaginians come in to the aid of the Mamor 
tini, and, under the pretext of assistmg thoin^ 
taken possession of their citadel The Mamor 
tini had at the same time applied to the Eomans 
for help, who gladly av ailed themselves of the 
opportunity to obtain a footing in Sicily Thus 
Messana was tho immediate cause of the first 
Punio war, 264 (Pol i 10, Diod xxiii 1 Liv 
JSp 16 ) The Mamertim expelled the Cartha 
ginian garrison, and received tho Eomans 
Messana then passed under the Eoman do 
minion, but nominally ns a civitas fooderata, 
retaining its ovvn land and subject to tribute 
only in time of war (Cic Verr v 22, 66 , Pint 
Pomp 10) It was the headquarters of the 
fleet of Sextus Pompeius, and, probably on 
that account, lost its privileges, and simply 
received the Eomnn franchise ns an oppiduvi 
civmm JRomanoruni (Phn in 88), but still 
continued a flounshmg place, and ns late ns the 
Gotliic wars was an important fortiess (Ptol 
111 8, 9 ,_ Procop JB G 1 8, iii 39) 

Messapla {Mceeairld), the Greek name of 
Calabma 
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MessapTum {rh Vlea-crd-rtov upos), a mountain 
in Bocotia on tlie E coast, near the toini 
Antlicdon, from wludijrcssapUB is Baid toha\e 
sailed to the b of Italy (btrab ji -1051 
Mossapus (M€tr<rci-oi), a Boeotian, from 
ulioiii Mcssapia in the S of Itah ivas bebevod 
to liaio denied its name (btrab I c ) 

Messeno (MetrcVpi)), daughter of Triopas, and 
■nift of PoKcaon, Mliom she induced to take 
possession of the couiitrj ubicli was called 
after her, '\rcsscnia bhc introduced there the 
Morsliip of Zeus and the niystones of the great 
goddess of Eleusis (Pans ii 1, h, 27) 

Messono (Mttrm'pij IiIf<r<rjjuor) 1 (Ifatro 
matt), the later cipitil of ^Ics=enin, ivaa 
founded hr Ep uniiiondas n c SG'l, and com 
pletcd and fortified within the space of eiglitj 
fiio dais It nas situated at the foot of the 
eteop lull of Ithome, whieh was celebrated as a 
fortress in the history of the 'Messcnian wars, 
and now formed the acropolis of the new cilj 
(Pans 11 27 , Dio<1 XI On ) "Mcssenc was one 
of the most strongly fortified cities of Greece 
It was surrounded by massiio nails built 
entirely of stone and llankcd with numerous 
towers (Pans iv 21) There are still consider 
able remains of some of these towers, ns ncll 
os the foundations of the walls, and of sercnil 
public biiildiugi. The nortbem gale of the 
city IB extant, and oixms into a cireiilar court, 
C2 feet in di luielor The city was supplied 
with inter from a foiintaui called Cltjtsijdra, 
still a fine sprang —2 See AIessi,\ k 
Messenia (Mrercnju'a Mcuenpior, iii older 
writers Mcffcrm} Oa xxi lo, cf Pind Pi/tli 
ir 120), a country in PoloiKinncsus, bounded on | 
the E by Laconia, on the X by Ehs and 
Arcadia, and on the S and 1\ bi the sea It 
was separated from Laionia by lit Tiiygetus 
but iiart of the Vi' slope of Taygetus belonged 
to Liuonia, and it is difncult to determine tlio , 
exact boundaries bolw eon the tivo coiintnes, as 
they yicre different at dilTcrent penods In the 
most ancient limes the nver Xcdoii fonned the 
boundary between llcsscnia and Laconia to 
wards the sea , but later tlio tmo frontier line 
lias further SE , at n yyoody hollow called 
Choenns, tii only stadia S of Abia (PauR n 1), 
111 the mountain district which Tacitus speaks 
of as Ager Dcnthchatcs (Inn ly 13) Tlio 
riier Xeda fonned the N frontier hetyreen 
elcssenia and Ehs. The area of Messema is 
aliout 1102 square miles It was for the most 
part amonntainous country , and contained only 
two plains of any extent, in the N the plain of 
Stmiiclcrut, and in the S a still larger plain, 
through which the Pomisus flowed, and which 
yvas called Macnrta or the Blessed, on account 
of its great fertility (Strab p 301) There 
w ere, however, many smaller y alley s among the 
mountains, and the country yaas much less 
rugged and far more productiye than the neigh 
bounng Laconia Hence Jlessenia is described 
by Paiisamas ns the most fertile country m 
Pelopoiinr sus , and it is praised by Euripides 
on account of its climate, yvliich was neither too 
cold 111 winter nor too hot m summer (Eur ap 
Strab p 300) The most ancient inhabitants 
of Jlchscnia were Lclcgcs, intermingled yvith 
Argiaes According to tradition Poly eaoii, the 
younger son of Lelox, mamed the Argiyo Mos 
sene, a daugllter of Tnopas, and named tho 
country Messene in honour of his w ife Tins 
IS tho name by yvhicU it is called in Homer, 
who does not use the form Messenia Fiyo 
generations aftonvards Aeohans settled in tho 
country , under tho guidance of Penores, a son 
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of Aeolus His son Aphareus gave a home to 
Nolens, who had been driven out of Thessaly, 
and who founded tho town of Pylos, which 
became the capital of an independent sove- 
reignty For a long tune there w as properly no 
Mcssenian kingdom Tho yyestempart of the 
land belonged to tho dominions of the Neleid 
princes of Pylos, of whom Nestor yvas the most 
celebrated, and tlio eastern to tbo Lacedae- 
monian monarchy Thus it appears to have 
remained till the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, when Messema fell to the share of 
Cresphontes, who destroyed the Inngdom of 
Pylo®, and united tho whole country under his 
sway The rulmg class yvere now Dorians, and 
they continued to speak the purest Done down 
to tho latest times The Spartans soon coveted 
the more fertile territory of their brother 
Dorians, and after manv disputes between tho 
two nations, and various inroads into each 
other’s temlones, open yvar at length broke 
out This war, called the first Messcnion war, 
lasted twenty yonrs,cc 713-723, and notwith- 
standing tho gallant resistance of the Mcssenian 
long, -Vristodemus, the Messenians yvere obhged 
to submit to tho Spartans after tho capture of 
their fortress Ithome, and to become their sub- 
jects [jVniSToDLMUS ] After beanng the y oko 
thirty eight years, tlie Messemans again took 
up arms under tlicir heroic leader Aristomenes 
[AiusTOitENES ] Tlie second Mcssenian war 
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boarini; tbo caglo (supposed to bo copied from the statao 
b> \(»oIadaB} 

lasted Boyontcen years, u c 085-003, and termi 
nntod yy itli tho conquest of Ira and the complete 
subjugation of tho country Most of tho Mes 
BoniauB emigrated to foreign countries, and 
those yyho remained belundyvero reduced to the 
condition of Helots or serfs In tins state they 
remained till 401, when tho Messenians and 
other Helots took ady outage of tho devastation 
occasioned by tbo groat earthquake at Sparta 
to nso against tboir oppressors Tins third 
Messcninn y\ar lasted ton years, 404-455, and 
ended by the Messenians surrendering Ithome 
to tlio Spartans on condition of tbeir being 
alloyycd a free dopartnro from Peloponnesus 
They settled at Naupactus on tbo Corinthian 
gulf opposite Peloponnesus, which town the 
Atheiiinns had lately taken from the Locri 
Ozolae, and gladly granted to such deadly 
enemies of Sparta At tho conclusion of tho 
Polojionncsiau w ar (404) tho unfortunate Mes 
Bcnions yvero obliged to leayo Naupactus and 
tako refugo in Italy, Sicily, and other countries , 
but when tlio supremacy of Sparta yvas oyer- 
tlirown by tho battle of Leuctra, Epaimnondas 
rcsolyed to restore the indopcndonce of Mes- 
Bonin Ho accordingly gathered together the 
Mcssenian cjjles from the yanous lands m 
which they yvere scattered, and m the su mm er 
of 800 ho founded the town of Messene at the 
foot of Mt Ithome piESSEKE] Messenia 
was never again subdued by the Spartans, and 
it mamtained its mdopendonce tiU the conquest 
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of Greece by the Eomans, ItG, vrhen it formed Diod iv G7 ) Pythagons transferred his school 


to iletapontmn and dicd-there In A15 they 
allied themseh es to the Athenians (Thuc vi 
44, vii 8 S ) Its fertility ivas so great that the 
people of Metapontnm dedicated a golden har 
vest at Delphi (Strab p 204) It fell into the 


part of the province of Achaia. 

Mestleta orHestchetha (Mizlheth) a citj of | 

Ibena, m Asia, on the nver Cyrus 

Mestra (M^o—pa), daughter of Erysichthon, 
and granddaughter of ®riopas, -whence she is 
called Tnopeis by Ond. She -was sold hr her 
hungry father, that he might obtam the means 
of satisfying lus hunger In order to escape 
from slavery, she prived to Poseidon, n ho loi ed j 
her, and who conferred upon her the po-wer of i 
metamorphosmg herself -whenever she -was sold j 
Accordmg to one tradition she became after 
-wards the -wife of Autohcus (Ov ATct viii 
73S-S78, Tzetz. ad Lyc 1893, Ant Lfb 17, 
where the name is H-vpermestra , cf Erysi- | 
chthon) 

Messogis [LYTO-t, p 507, b] 
liIetag 6 nItls(Mera 7 CLirrir Iil€-a 76 ,/ 7 Tai, ilc- ! 
tagonitae), a name applied to the K coast of i liands of the Romans anlh the other Greek 
Manretama Tingitana (Afnrocco), bet-neen the ' cities m the S of Italy in the war against 
Frctnm Gaditanum and the nver iMulncha , de I Pyrrhus , but it reaolted to Hannibal after the 
nved probably from the Carthagmian colonies battle of Cannae (Liv xmi 01 / From the 
(pf-aycLiia) settled along it (Ptol iv 2 , 10 , time of the second Punic war it disappears 
Pol 111 33) There was on this coast a promon j from lusto'w, and was m mms m the time of 
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Coin of Me'aponlna (Uh cent BC) 
vE^Fl head of I-CTicippus the founder ret 
com assii^n offertUItv 


tory called Metagoninm, the modem lias cl- 
Harshah (Strab p 827 , Mcl i 7, 1) 
MetaUinuin or Metellinani pictallmcnsis 


Pausanias (vi 19, 11 ) 

MetannuiL pfETiDros, Xo 2 .] 

MetanmB 1 (licfarol, a small nacr in Um 


Mcdelhn), a Roman colony m Lnsitama on the j bna, flowing mto the Adriatic sea, but rendered 
Anas, near Augusta Ementa (Plm i\ 17) i memorable by the defeat and death of Has- 

Metanira (Mt-cmfipa), wife of Celcns, and ' dmbtil, the brother of Hannibal, on its banks, 
mother of Triplolemns, received Demelcr on her n c 207 It rises m the group of Apennmes 
arnval in Attica Pausamas called her Mega- called ATo Jif cA'eronc, and flows forty fi-ie miles 
naera. {Hymn tn Ccr IGl , Apollod i 5, l,|into the sea, two miles S of Fano (Strab 
Pans 1 89,1) For details see Celeus 'p 227, Siklt-nu 449, Hor Off n 4,387) — 2 

Metaphiastes, Symeon GSopeii 6 ^>Ura<ppa~ , (Afarro), a nver on the E coast of Bruttium, 
arris), a Byzantme -ivnter, bred m the mnth and at avhose mouth was the toivn of Metaumm 
tenth centunes, and held high ofBcos at the , Metella, Cacciha 1 Daughter of Met Mace- 
Byzantme court His surname Metaphrsstes domeus [Xo 8], married Scipio Xasica (consul 
-was giaen to him on accoimtof his havmg com J 111 n c ) Her grandson was Metcllns Scipio 
posed a paraphrase of the Lives of the Samts ' [Xo 15j (Cic Brut 59, 212) — 2 Daughter of 
He wrote a Byzantme history, entitled Arinnfes, Met Baleancns [Xo 51, momed App Claud 
beg innin g -with the emperor Leo Armenus, a d j Pulchcr, and was mother of P Clodius, Cicero’s 
813, and fimshmg arith Romanus the son of enemy [CLAUDn.s,Xo 21].— 3 Daughter of Met 
Constantine Porplivrogenitus, 9G3 Edited Calvus [Xo 4] and mother of LuenUus (Pint, 
by Bekher, Bonn, 

1838 p 

HetapontTun,the It - — t 

Eoman name for !»■ v ' - - 1 

the Greet Meta 
pontinin(MeTa— <Ji 
"toy I’lerarSyrios, 

Metapontinus 
Torre di Mare), a 
celebrated Greek 
city m the S o'' 

Paly, on the Ta- 
rentme gulf, and 
on the E coast of 
Lucama, is said to 
have been origin- 
ally called Meta 
bum (M€~a0oy) It 
was an Achaean 
colony, under the 
command of a 
leader named Leu 
cippus, but pro- 
bably occupied the 
site of an older 
city (which -would 
account for tradi 
tions of its early 

^tPement by PyiiaM of the time of Xestor orjLwciiIf l)-4. Daughter of Met Dalmaticns 
tiL A wWh had hem destroyed before i [Xo 9], married first to Scaurus, secondly to 
Achaeans of Syhans and Crotona founded a Sulla, who avenged upon Athens an affront 
new city there ccont700n c (Strab pp 222,264, i offered to her by the Athenians (Plut Bull 6, 



Tomb of CaecUia MeteUa on the Appian Way (Sec ilc.ella Yo C.) 
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18, 22, S';, Cic Scaur 45 ) — 5 Dnuglitcr (pro nii ulcer (Cic post Bed ad Quint 8, G, Plut 
bftblj)of I\Iet Ncpos [No 111, wife of P Lcn Coi 11) He rvns consul 117 — ^7 M Caeoilms 
lulus Spmtlior, the jounger, from whom she Metollus, third son of No 8, was consul 115, 
was di\orccd in 45 (Hor Sat n 8, 380, Cic the j ear in winch Ins father died In 114 he 
ad Att "^i I'l, 28 Til '■>2, Mil 7)— 6 Daughter was sent into Sardinia ns proconsul, and sup 
of Jlet Crcticus [No lOj, and wnfe of Crassus, pressed an insurrection m the island, m con 
the son of the trnniiMr, to whoso ineinorj the sequence of winch he obtained a triumph in 
magnificent tomb on the AppianWaj wasraiscd 118, on the same day as his brother Caprarius 
Metollus, a distinguished plebeian famih of Hlutrop l^ 25) — 8 C Caecilius Metellus 
the Cneciha gens at Rome 1 L CacciliUB Caprarius, fourth son of No 8 The ongm of 
Metellus, consul n c 251, earned on the warm his surnaino is quite uncertain He was 
Sicil} against the Carthaginians Iiithefollow- consul 118, and earned on war in Macedonia 
mg jear ho gi nied a grt it Mctorj at Panonnus against the Thracians, whom he subdued He 

0 er Hasdruhal, the Carthaginian general The . obtained a triumph in consequence in the same 
olophaiits whidi ho took in this battle were , year, and on the same daj wnth his brother 
exhibited in Ins tnuinph at Rome (Pol 1 80,40, ilarcns Ho avns censor 102 with his cousin 
Phu VII ITJ) SU'tolhis w IS tonsul a second Metollus Numidicns (Yell Pat 11 8, Tnc 
time in 2 10, and was elected iKintifex iiiaxiinus Oerttt 87) — 9 L Caccilius Metellus Dal- 
111213, andheldthisdigniti fortwenty twojears matlCUB, cider son of No 4, and frequently 
He must thiroforc have died shortU before the confounded, as has been already remarked, with 
bogmmug of the second Punic wai Li 241 he Diadcmntns [No 5], was consul 119, when he 
rescued the P iltadium when the temple of Vesta Bubdued the Dalmatians, and obtained m con- 
was on fire, hut lost his sight in consequence sequence the surname Dnlmaticus With the 
(Ov I'at’ M till, Dioiiis II 6C, Val Max booti obt lined m this war he repaired the 

1 4, 4) II(> was dictator in 224, for the purpose temple of Castor and Pollux He was censor 
of holding the eomitii — 2 Q Caccmus wath Cn Domilius Ahenobarbus in 115, and he 
Metellus, sin 01 (li> pnceding,was plebeian i was also pontifox masinius (Cic Che 42,119) 
acdilo 20'l, tunil-i nodik 203, senoil in the ' Ho was ahve in 100, when he is mentioned ns 
anm of the consul Claudius Nero 207, and was j one of the senators of high ranlc who took up 
one of the legal' s sent to Rome to torn oj the arms against Satiiminns (Lis Bp C2 , Appiaii, 
jovftil news of the defeat and death of Has lltbjr 11, Plut Pomp 2) — 10 Q Caecilius 
dmbal.niidi as consul witliL Vetunus Philo, Metollus Numidicus, lounger son of No 4, 
200 In In-- coiisiiKhip ho and liis colleague ! avas one of the most distinguished members of 
earned on the war against Hannibal m Brut- j his family The character of Metellus stood 
In m, when, he n’lnaincd as proconsul dunng , \cn high among his contemporanes , in an 
the followTiig a, ir Li 205 ho was dictator for age of growing corruption his personal integnlv 
tlic puriKise of holding the comitin Metellus reuinmcd unsullied , and ho was distinguished 
snruicd the second Ptinicwnrinanx xtars, and for Ins abilities m war and peace He was one 
was tmploved in seitral ]niblic tomniissions of the chief leaders of the anstocrilical partj 
(Li\ sxini 9, xxrix 24 , Cr Brut 14, 57, Val at Romo Ho was consul 109, and carried on 
Max ni 2, 0 j— 3 Q CacciliUS Metcllue j tlio war ngamst Jugurtba in Numidia wrth 
Maccdouicus, son of the last, was praetor 148, | great success [Juguhtiia] Ho remained m 
and canned on war in Jraccdonm ngamst the | Nunndia dunng the folloivmg jenr ns pio 
usuiqier Aiidnsciis, whom ho defeated and took consul , but, ns lie was unable to brmg tho 
pnsoner Ho next tun 'sl bis amis against tlio | war to a coiichisioii, his legato, C Bfaiius, in- 
Aclmeans, i Imm ho deft alcd at tho beginning ! duslnoualj circulated reports m the camp and 
of 148 Oil Ills rtturii to Rome m 140 ho the citj that IMetcllus dcsignedlj protracted 
tnumphed, and recciicd tho suniaine of Macc the war for the purpose of contmuing m the 
donicus Mffilhiswnr consul in 143, and re- command These rumours had the desired 
ccived tho proMiico of Nearer bpaiii, where ho effect Manus was raised to the consulship, 
earned on tlio war 1 itli succcbs for two xtirs Nuniidin was assigned to him as lus pronnee, 
against the Coltibcn Ho was succeeded hj 1 and Bfotcllus saw tho honour of fimslnng the 
Q Ponipeiut, m 141 iMctclhis was censor 131 j war snatched from his grasp [JLuuus] On 
Ho dud 115, full of venrs and honours Hois his retuni to Romo m 107 ho w as recen ed w itli 
freqitenlh quoted In the ancient writers ns an ’ the greatest honour Ho celebrated a splendid 
cxtraordinari instance of human felicitj Ho tnunipli, and recen cd the surname of Nu 
liad filled all tl 0 highest ofiicos of the slato midicus In 102 he w as censor with his cousin 
with reputation and g]on,andwn3 carried to 1 Metellus Caprarius In 100 the tribune 
the funeral pile lij four sons, three of whom j Satiiminus and Marius resohed to nun Me 
had ohlnined tho consulship 111 his lifetime, lellus Sntuniinus proposed an agrarian law, 
whilethefourtli was a eandidato fortlie oflieont j to which ho added tho clause that tho senate 
tho time of hiR fathers death (Ln Bp 49, 60, | should swear obedience to it witlun fixe days 
52, 58,59, Veil Pat 1 11, Cic Pin x 27, 82, j nflei its enactment, and that xxhosoexer should 
PauB x^I 13, 15)— 4. L Caecilius MotoIluB n fuse to do BO should be expelled tho senate and 
CalxruB, brother of the last, consul 142 (Cic ad pay a heax'j fine Metellus refused to take tho 
Ait XII 5, Val Slax xsii 5 ) — -5 Q Caecilius j oath and xvas therefore expelled the senate, 
Motcllus Baleancus, eldest son of No 3, xxas but Saturninus, not content xvith this, brought 
consul 128, XI hen ho subdued the inhahitants fonxardabill to punish him xxith exile Tlie 
of the Balnanc islands and receixod in conso- fnoiids of Metellns xvero readj to talm up arms 
quencothesumameotBaleancus Hoxvascensor in his defence , but Metellus quitted the city 
120 (Lix Bp 00 , Diod x 17 , Strab p 107 ) — and retired to Rhodes, where he bore his mis 

6 L Caccilius Motcllus Diadcmatus, second fortune xvith great cahnness Ho was, how- 
Bon of No 3, has been freqnentlj confounded exer, recalled to Romo in the folloxving year (99), 
with Metellus Dahnalicus, consul 119 [No 9] on tho proposition of tho tribune Q Cahdius 
Metellus Diadematus reccixcd the latter sur Tho orations of Metellus are spoken of xvith 
name from Ins xi earing for a long time a praise by Cicero, and they continued to be read 
bandage round Ins forehead, in conscquciico of xxilh admiration m tho time of Pronto (Sail 
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Jug 43-88, Plut Manus, Flor lu 16, Liv 
Bp 66, 69 , App B C 1 28-33 , Cic pro Balb 
5 , 11 ) — 11 Q Caecilius Metellus Ifepos, son 
of Balearicus [No 6], and grandson of Mace 
donicus [No 3J, appears to have received the 
surname of Nepoa because he ■was the eldest 
grandson of the latter Metellus Nepos exerted 
lumself in obtaining the recall of his kinsman 
Metellus Numidious from banislunent in 99, 
and was consul in 98 with T Didius In this 
year the two consuls earned the Lex Caeciha 
Didia (Cic post Bed ‘in Sen 15, ad Att ii 9 ) 
— 12 0, Caecilius Metellus Pius, son of 

Numidicus [No 10], received the surname of 
Pius on account of the love which he displayed 
for Ills father when he besought the people to 
recall him from banishment in 99 He was 
praetor 89, and was one of the commanders in 
the Mai SIC or Social war He was still in arms 
m 87, prosecuting the war against the Snmnites, 
when Manus landed in Italy and ]omed the 
consul Cmna The senate, in alarm, sum 
moned Metellus to Home , but as he was 
unable to defend the city against Manus and 
Cmna he crossed over to Africa After re 
maimng m Afnca three years he returned to 
Italy and joined Sulla, who also returned to 
Italy m 83 In the war which followed agamst 
the Marian parly, Metellus was one of the 
most successful of Sulla’s generals, and gained 
several important victones both in Umbna and 
in Cisalpine Gaul In 80 Metellus was consul 
with Sulla himself, and m the foUowmg vear 
(79) he w eiit as proconsul into Spain, m order 
to prosecute the war agamst Sertorius, who 
adhered to the Marian party Here he re 
mained for the next eight years, and found it 
so difiScult to obtain any advantages over 
Sertorius that the senate sent Pompey to his 
assistance with proconsular power and another 
army Sertorius, however, was a match for 
them both, and would probably have contmued 
to defy all the efforts of MeteUus and Pompey 
if he had not been murdered by Perpema and 
his friends m 72 [Sertorius J Metellus was 
pontifex maximus, and, as he was succeeded m 
this dignity by Julius Caesar m 63, he must 
have died eithei m this year or at the end of 
the preceding (Sail Jug 64, Plut Mu'! 42, 
Sertor 12-27, Veil Pat ii 15,28-30) — 13 Q 
Caecilius Metellus Celer, older son of Nepos 
XNo 11] In 66 he served as legate m the 
jirmy of Pompey in Asia , and was praetor m 
03, the year m which Cicero was consul (Cic 
Bull 28, 06) During his year of office he 
afforded wann and efficient support to the 
jiristocratical party He prevented the con 
.demnation of C Eabirius by removnng the 
military flag from the Janiculum He co 
operated wnth Cicero m opposing the schemes 
of Catiline , and, when the latter left the city 
to moke war upon the republic, Metellus had 
the charge of the Picentme and Senonian dis 
tricts By blocking up the passes he prevented 
Catiline from crossing the Apennines and pene 
tratmg into Gaul, and thus compelled him to 
turn round and face Antonius, who was march- 
ing agamst him from Etruiia In the following 
year, 62, Metellus went with the title of pro 
consul into the piovmce of Cisalpine Gaul, 
which Cicero had relinquished because he was 
unwilling to leave the citj In 60, Metellus 
was consul with L Afranius, and opposed all 
the efforts of Ins colleague to obtain the ratifi- 
cation of Pompey’s acts m Asia, and an assign 
mont of lands for his soldiers He died in 
79, and it was suspected that he had been poi 


soned by his wife Clodia, with whom he hved 
on the most unhappy terms, and who was a 
woman of the utmost profligacy (Sail Cat 
57 , Dio Cass xxxvii , xxxviii , cf Index to 
Cicero) — 14 Q Caeoilius Metellus Nepos, 
younger son of the elder Nepos [No 11] He 
served ns legate of Pompey m the w ar agamst 
the pirates and m Asia from 67 to 64 He 
returned to Home in 63 in order to become a 
candidate for the tiibunate, that he might 
thereby favour the views of Pompey His 
election was opposed by the aristocracy, but 
without success His year of office was a stormy 
one One of his first acts m entermg upon his 
office on the 10th of December, 63, was a violent 
attack upon Cicero He mamtamed tliat the 
man who had condemned Homan citizens 
without a hearing ought not to be heard him 
self, and accordingly prevented Cicero from 
addressing the people on the last day of Ins 
consulslup, and only allowed him to take the 
usual oatli, whereupon Cicero swore that he 
had saved the state In the following year (62) 
Metellus brought forward a bdl to summon 
Pompey, with Ins army, to Home, in order to 
restore peace , but on the day on which the bdl 
was to be read the two parties came to open 
blows, and MeteUus was obhged to take to 
flight He repaired to Pompey, with whom he 
returned to Rome in 61 He was praetor m 
60, and consul m 67 with P Lentulus Spinther 
Notwithstanding Ins previous emmty with 
Cicero, he did not oppose his recaU from exde 
In 66 MeteUus admimstered the piovmce of 
Nearer Spam, where he earned on war agamst 
the Vnccaei He died m 66 MeteUus did 
not adhere strictly to the political principles of 
lus fatnily He did not support the aristocracy, 
like his brother , noi, on the other hand, can 
he be said to hav e been a leader of the demo 
cracy He was, in fact, little more than a 
servant of Pompej, and, accordmg to lus 
biddmg, at one time opposed and at another 
supported Cicero [See Index to Cicero , Dio 
Cass xxxvii 88-51, xxxix 1-7, 64]— 15 Q 
Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio, the adopted 
son of MeteUus Pius [No 12] He was the son 
of P Scipio Nasica, praetor 94, and grandson 
of Caeciha Metella, daughtei of Macedomeus 
[No 8] Hence lus name is given in vanous 
forms Sometimes he is caUed P Scipio 
Nasica, sometimes Q MeteUus Scipio, and 
sometimes simply Scipio or MeteUus (Cic 
Brut 68, 212 , Dio Cass xl 51 ) He was tri- 
bune of the plebs in 69, and was a candidate 
for the consulship along with Plautius Hyp 
saeus and Milo in 63 He was supported by 
the Clodian mob, since he was opposed to Milo , 
but m consequence of the disturbances in the 
city the comitia could not be held foi the elec- 
tion of consuls After the murder of Clodius 
at the beginning of 62 Pompey vv as elected sole 
consul In the course of the same j ear Pompey 
married Comeha, the daughter of Scipio, and 
on the Ist of August he made lus father m-law 
his coUeague m the consulship Scipio showed 
his gratitude by using everj effort to destroy 
the power of Caesar and strengthen that of 
Pompey He took an active part in aU the 
proceedings which led to the breaking out of 
the Civil war m 49 , and m the division of the 
prov inces made among the Pompeian party he 
obtamed SjTia, to wluch he hastened without 
delay After plundenng the provmce in the 
most unmerciful manner, he crossed over into 
Greece in 48 to jom Pompej He commanded 
the centre of the Pompeian army at the battle 
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of Pharsalia Aftei tlio loss of the battle he 
fled, first to Corcyra and then to Africa, where 
he lecen ed the chief command of the Pompeian 
tioops Jle was defeated by Caesar at the de- 
cisn e battle of Thapsus in 4G He attempted 
to escape by sea, but his squadron having been 
overpowered by P Sittius, he put an end to 
Ins own life Metellus Soipio ne\ er exliibited 
any proofs of striking abihties either in wax or 
m pence In public he showed himself cruel, 
Mndictive, and oppressne, in private ho was 
mean, av niicious, and licentious, even beyond 
most of his confempornnes (Plut Pomp 65, 
Caes 30, Cic 16 , App P C ii 00-100 , Ones 
5 0 1 1-4, ill 31, Bell Afric 79 )— 16 ft 
Caecilins Metellus Creticus, was consul 09, 
and earned on war against Crete, wluch ho 
subdued in the course of tlireo years He re 
turned to Home in 00, but was unable to obtain 
a triumph, in consequence of the opposition of 
Pompey , to whom ho had refused to surrender 
his command m Crete, which Pompey had 
claimed in virtue of the Gnbinian law, which 
had given lum the supreme command in the 
whole of the Mediterranean Metellus, how- 
ever, would not relinquish his claim to a 
tnnmpb, and accordingly resolved to wait in 
the neighbourhood of the city tiU more favour 
able circumstances He was still before tbe 
city in 03, when the conspiracy of Catiline 
broke out He was sent into Apulia to prevent 
an apprehended rising of the slaves , and in the 
following year, 02, after the death of Catiline, 
he was at length permitted to make his 
triumphal entrance into Rome, and received 
the surname of Cretieus Metellus, as was to 
be expected, joined the aristocracy in their 
opposition to Pompey, and succeeded m pre 

V eutmg the latter from obtaining the ratifica 
tioii of lus acts in Asia (Liv Ep 98-100, 
Elor 111 7, IV 12 , Veil Pat ii 84 , Dio Cass 
vxwi 1 , Sail Oat 80 ) — 17 L Caecilius 
Metellus, brother of the last, was praetor 71, 
and as propraetor succeeded Verres in the 
government of Sicily in 70 He defeated the 
pirates, and compelled them toleave the island 
His admimstration is praised by Cicero, but he 
nevertheless attempted, in conjunction with his 
brothers, to shield Verres from justice Ho was 
consul 08 with Q Maroius Rev, but died at the 
beginning of the yeai (Cic Pen in 63, 122, 

V 21, 55 , Dio Cass xvxv 4 ) — 18 M Caecilius 
Metellus, brother of the two last, was praetor 
09, in the same year that his eldest brother was 
consul The lot gave him the presidency in the 
court de pccuinis rcpctundis, and Verres was 
very anxious that Ins trial should come on 
before Metellus (Cic Vei'r i 8, 9 ) — 19 Ii 
Caecilius Metellus Creticus, was tribune of 
the plebs, 49, and a warm supporter of the 
aristocrncv He did not fly from Romo with 
Pompey and the rest of his party , and he at 
tempted to prevent Caesar from talang posses 
Sion of the sacred treasury, and only gave way 
upon being tlireatened with death (Plut Caes 
35, Pomv 02 , Caes jB C i 83 , Dio Cass 
xh 17 , App JB C 11 41 , Lucan, lu 114 ) 

Methana [Methoxe, No 4 ] 

Methanne (MeQdpfiii daughtei of king Pyg 
mahon, and wife of Cinyras See Cixyeas 

Metnoue (MeOtyi/ij MeOuiydtos) 1 Or Mo- 
thoue {MoBdinj Modoii), a town at the SW 
comer of Messenia, with an excellent harbour, 
protected from the sea by a leef of rocks, of 
which the largest was called Mothon The 
Mcients regarded Methone as the Pedasus of 
Homer [H ix 294) After the conquest of Mes 
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senia, it became one of the Lacedaemonian 
baibours, and is mentioned as such m the Pelo- 
ponnesian war The emperor Trajan made it a 
free city (Strab p 859, Pans iv 85) — 2 
{Elezitherohlion), a Gieek town m Macedonia 
on the Therniaic gulf, forty stadia NE of Pydna, 
was founded by the Eietrians, and is celebrated 
from Philip havnng lost an eye at the siege of 
the place After its captuie by Pluhp it was 
destroyed, but was subsequently rebuilt, and is 
mentioned by Strabo as one of the towns of 
Macedonia (Thuo iv 129, vi 7, Stiab p 880, 
Diod xvi 81) — 3 A town in Thessaly men- 
tioned by Homer, which does not occur in 
lustorical times (I? ii 710) The ancients 
placed it in Magnesia — i Or Methana 
(MfSaya Methana or Mttone), an ancient town 
in Argohs, situated on a penmsula of the same 
name, opposite the island of Aegina The 
penmsula runs a considerable way into the sea, 
and IS connected with the mainland by a 
narrow isthmus, lying between Troezen and 
Epidaurus The town lay at the foot of a 
mountain of volcanic ongin (The name 
appears ns in Thuo iv 46 , but, accord- 

ing to Stiabo, not in all MSS In Strab p 874, 
and Pa'm ii 84, it is MeOara ) 

Methora (MiSopa, MdSovpa u tSv Oeevy Ma- 
tra, the sacred city of Krishna), a city of India 
intra Gangem, on the rivei Jomanes {Jzimiia), 
was a great seat of the w orship of the Indian 
god whom the Greeks identified with Heiacles 
(Anian, Ind 8 , Phn vi 09) 

Methydrium, (MeflilSpior M66aSpi6ils),atown 
in central Arcadia, 170 stadia N of Megalopohs 
(Pans vmi 85, 80 , Thuc v 68) 

Methymua {i) Mtidufiva, Medv/xva, the former 
generally m the best w nters , also on corns the 
Aeoho form Ma'Oupro MijOapraTor, MeSapmos 
Moltvo), the second city of Lesbos, stood at the 
nortli extremity of the island, and had a good 
harbour It was the birthplace of the musician 
and dithyrambic poet Aiion, and of the historian 



Coin of llcthymna (4th cont B 0 ) 

Ohv , bead of Vtbono , rcr , MAOTVINAION , lyre inclosed in 
a square 

Hellaiiicus The celebrated Lesbian w me came 
fiom its neighbourhood In the Peloponnesian 
want remained faithful to Athens, even dunng 
the gi eat Lesbian rev olt[MvTiLENBj afterwards 
it was sacked by the Spartans (n c 400) and 
never quite recovered its prosperity, though m 
the tune of Diocletian it was reckoned among 
the chief towns of the Insnlariim Pz ovtncta 
(Hdt 1 151, Time iii 2, 18, Liv xlv 31, 
Hierocl p 080 ) 

Metion (Mrirloiy), son of Erechtheus and 
Piaxithea, and husband of Alcippe His sons, 
the Motiomdae, expelled their cousin Pandion 
from hiB kingdom of Athens, but were them 
selves afterwords expelled by the sons of Pan 
dion (Apollod iii 16 , Pans i 5, 8 ) 

Metis (M^Tiy), the personification of pru- 
dence, 18 described as a daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethy s, and the first wife of Zeus Afraid 
lest she should give birth to a child wiser and 
more powerful than hunseh, Zeus devoured her 
m the first month of her pregnancy After- 
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■nards ho ga\c buth to Athene, \\ho sprang 
from his head [See p 138, a ] 

Mctius pii-TTius ] 

Meton(Mf"£Di'),nn astrononicrof Athena, svho, 
in conjunction vith Enctcmon, introduced the 
cycle of nineteen \ears, bj nlndi he adjusted 
the course of the sun and moon, since he had 
obsoried that 2S5 lunar months correspond 
s cry nearly to nmcteeii solai y ears Tlie begin 
iimg of this Cl do has been placed ii c 182 [bee 
further in Dicf of Ant art Calondarntm} 
"Wo hn\o no detviK of Meton’s life, uith the 
e\ception that his father’s name ivas Pausa- 
nias, and that ho feigned insniiity to ai oid sail 
iiig for Sicily 111 the ill fated expedition of 
ivhicli he IS slated to haio had an cmI pro 
Eontimcnt (Acl P x 7 , Diod xii SO) 

MotrodErus (MijTpdoapor) 1 Of Cos, son of 
Epichamius, and grandson of Tliyrmis Like 
SOI oral of that faiiiih, ho addicted liimself 
partly to the stiidi of the Py thagorcau philo 
sophi , partly to the science of medicine He j 
wrote a treatise upon the works of Ejiieharmiis | 
lie hied about n c ICO (Iambi Vit Fytli 31) — 
2 Of Lampsacus, a contemporary and friend 
of Anaxagoras Ho w rote on ITonior, the load 
mg feature of his si stem of mterpretation being 
that the deities and stories in llomor were to 
bo understood ns allegoiical modes of ropre 
son ting pill si cal powers and phenomena Ho 
died 404 (Diog Laeit n 11) — 3 Of Chios, a 
disciple of Democritus, or, according to other 
accounts, of Nessus of Chios, hied about 
830 He was a iilulosopher of considerublo re 
putation, and professed the doctrines of the 
bcoptics in their fullest sense He also studied, 
if he did not practise, medicine, on which ho 
wrote much Ho was the instructor of Hippo 
crates and Anaxarchus (Diog Laert ix 
G8, Cic Acad ii 23, 73) — 4 A natire of 
Lampsacus or Athens, was the most distin- 
guished of the disciples of Epicurus, with whom 
lie In ed on terms of the closest friendship He 
died 277, m the fifty third y ear of his ago, sex en 
years befoio Ejiicunis, who would have ap- 
pointed hun his successor had ho sun n ed him 
The philosophy of Sletrodorns appears to hai o 
been of a more grossly sensual kind than that 
of Epicurus Perfect happiness, according to 
Cicero’s accoimt, ho made to consist m haling 
a well constituted body Ho found fault wntli 
his brother Timocmtes for not admitting that 
the appetite was the test and measure of oxen 
thmg that pertained to a happy life He was 
the author of soieral works, quoted by the 
ancient wwiters (Cic Tnsc a 87, 109, K D i 
40, 113, Fin n 28, 92 , Diog Laert x 22 ) — 
6 Of Scepsis, a philosopher, who was raised 
to a position of great influence and trust by 
Mitlnidates Eupator, being appointed supremo 
judge without appeal eaen to the king bubse 
quenth he was led to desert his allegiance, 
when sent hr Mitluidates on an embassy to 
Tigraiies, king of Armenia Tigranes sent him 
back to Jlitlmdates, but he died on the road 
According to some accounts he w ns despatched 
by order of the lung , according to others ho 
died of disease He is frequently mentioned by 
Cicero , he seems to ha\ e been particularly cele 
brnted for his powers of memory In conse 
quence of his hostilit> to the Romans ho was 
sumamed the Jfowmu kafei (Cic deOr ii 88, 
860 , Strab p 609 ) — 6 Of Stratomce in Cana, 
was at first a disciple of the school of Epicurus, 
but afterwaids attached himself to Cameades 
He hied about 110 (Diog Laert s 9, Cic 
Acad 11 6, 16 ) ' 
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MotrSpoliB (MpypEirokir) 1 The ancient 
capital of Plingia, but m historical times an 
inconsiderable place (Strab pp 576, 663 , 
Athen p 574 , Lix '^xxmii 15) It stood be- 
tween Cclac nae and Srnnnda and in the great 
road from Ephesus to the Cajipadocmn Caesarea 
Its wto IB, according to Ramsay , half-way be 
tween the modem towns Tatarh and Haidarh 
— 2 In Lydia (Tinhntt, Ru ), a city m the 
plain of the Cn)'sttr, lictwccn Ephesus and 
Smyrna, 120 stadia from the former and 200 
from the latter (Strab p 632) — 3 [Kafiid), a 
towui of Thessaly in Ilistiaeotis, near the Pc 
nous, and betwcin Gomplii and Pharsahis, 
formed b\ the union of soicral small towns, to 
which Ithonio also belonged (Strab p 138, 
Caos J3 C 111 81) — 4 Another town of Theg 
paly, noai Gyrton (Li\ xxxyi 10) — 5 A town 
of Acamaiiia in the district Amphilochia, be 
tween the Ambracian gulf and the n\er Ache 
Ions (Pol 11 61) 

Mcttlns or Motius 1 Curtius fCtJiTius] 
— 2 FaffotluB, dictator of Alba m the reign of 
Tillius Hostihus, third 1 mg of Rome After tlio 
combat between the Horatu and Cnnatii had 
detenmned the supremacy of the Romans, Hel- 
tius was summoned to aid them inayrarwith 
Fidenac and the Voientines On the field of 
battle Mettius dreiv oft his Albans to the hills, 
and awaited the issue of the battle On the 
follomng day the Albans were all dcpriicd of 
their linns, and Jlcttius himself, as the jiunish- 
mciit of his treachery, was tom asunder by 
chariots dm en m ojiposito directions (Liy i 
23-28, Dionys in '>-80) 

Motillnm, the chief town of the Iiyiydos m 
Hlynciim, w as mar the frontiers of Libumia, 
and yvas situated on two peaks of a steep 
mountain .\iigustiis nearly lost his life in re 
duemg this place, the inhabitants of which 
fought against him y\ith the most despemto 
courage (Strab p 207 , Dio Cass xhx 35 ) 

Mevanla ('Meyiinas, utis Bcragna), an 
ancient city m the interior of IJrahna on the 
nycr Tinea, was situated on the road from 
Rome to Ancona in a aery fertile country, and 
yyas celebrated for its breed of beautiful yvliito 
oxen It yyas a strongly fortified place, though 
its yvnlls yyerc built only of hnck (Liy i\ 41 , 
Tnc Hist ni 65, Yerg Georg ii 146, Lucan, 
1 178 , Strab p 227 , Phn xxxy 178 ) 

MezontluB (Mfo-cn-ios), king of the Tyrrho 
mans or Etruscans, at Caere or Agylla, yyas ex- 
pelled by his subjects on account of Ins craelty, 
and took refuge with Tnmus, king of the Rutu 
linns, yyhom ho assisted m the war against 
Aeneas and the Trojans jVIezontius and his 
son Lausns were slam m battle by Aeneas 
Tins is the account of Yirgil (Yerg Acn yni 
480, X 6S9, 783, 800) Liyy and Diony sius, how 
eyor, say nothing about the expulsion of 3Io- 
zentms from Caere, but represent him ns an 
ally of Tumus, and relate tliat Aeneas disap 
peared dunng the battle against the Rutuhnns 
and EtruBcons at Lanuvium Dicmysma adds 
that Ascanius w as besieged by Mezentms and 
Lnusus , that the besieged m a sally by night 
slew Lausus, and then concluded a peace y\ itli 
Dlezentius, yvho from henceforth continued to 
be tlieir ally (Liv i 2 , Dionys i 64 ) Another 
tradition states that Mezeutius demanded from 
the Latms the produce of their vmeyards, but 
they vowed the firstfruits to Jupiter and so won 
the y ictory (Plut Q i? 46 , Cv Fast iv 881 , 
Mnerob iii 6 , see p 461, b) 

Micipsa (MiKfiJ/as),king of Nunudia, the eldest 
of the sons of Blasimssa After the death of 
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the latter (b c 148) the sovereign power was 
divided by Scipio between Micipsa and his two 
brothers, Gulussa and Mastanabal, m such a« 
manner that the possession of Cirta, the capital 
of Numidia, together with tJie financial ad 
ministration of the kingdom, fell to the share 
of Micipsa It was not long, howeier, before 
the death of both his brothers left him in pos 
session of the undivided sovereignty of Nu 
midia, which he held from that tune without 
interruption till his death His mle was mild 
and equitable, and he encouraged literature and 
art (Diod xxxv Sail Jzig 6-11 , Plor in 2 , 
Strab p 832 ) He died m 118, leaving the 
kingdom to his two sons, Adheibal and Hiem 
psal, and their adopted brother Jugurtha 

Hicon (Mf/faiv), of Athens, son of Phanochus, 
was a lery distinguished painter and also a 
sculptor, contempoiary with Polygnotus, about 
B c 460 Several of his pictures are mentioned 
by Pausanias as in the Stoa Poecile and the 
Temple of Theseus (i 17, 18), and by Plmy 
(vxxv 69) Among his statues Pausamas men- 
tions Callias the pancratmst at Olympia (vi 6, 1) 

Midaeum (MiSdeiov), a city of Plirygia 
Epictetus, between Dorylaeum and Pessmus , 
the place where Sextus Pompeius was captured 
bj the troops of Antony, n c 36 (Strab p 676, 
Dio Cass xlix 18) 

Midas (Midas), son of Gordius and Cybele, is 
said to have been a wealthy but effeminate king 
of Pluygia, a pupil of Orpheus, and a promoter 
of the worship of Dionysus (Hdt i 14 , Paus i 
4, 6, Strab p 804) His 
■nealth is alluded to m a 
story connected with his 
childhood, foi it is said that 
while a child, ants carried 
grams of wheat into his 
month, to mdicate <tliat one 
day he should be the nchest 
of all mortals (Cic Ptv i 
80, 78, Ael FH xii 45) 

He IS said to have budt the 
town of Ancyra, and as kmg 
of Phrygia he is called JBere- 
cyntlmis lieros (Ov Met 
XI 106) There ore several 
stones connected with Mi- 
das, of which the followmg 
are the most celebrated (1) 

Silenus, the companion and 
teacher of Dionysus, had 
gone astray in a state of in- 
toxication, and was caught 
by country people in the 
rose gardens of Midas He 
was bound with wieaths of 
flowers and led before the 
kmg These gardens weie 
in Macedonia, near Mount 
Bermion orBiomion, where 
Midas was kmg of the 
Bnges, with whom he after- 
wards emigrated to Asia, 
where their name was 
changed into Phryges Mi- 
das received Silenus kindlj , 
and, after treating him with 
hospitality, he led hun back 
to Dionysus, who allowed 
Midas to ask a favour of him 
Midas m his foUy desired that all things which 
ho touched should be changed into gold Tlie 
request was granted, but as even the food 
which he touched became gold, he implored the 
god to take his favour back Dionysus ac 
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cordingly oidered him to bathe in the source of 
Pactolus near Mount Tmolus This bath sav ed 
Midas, but the river from that time had an 
abundance of gold m its sand (Hyg Fab 191 , 
Ov Ifef S3 gOjVerg Pel vi 18 )— (2) Midas, 
who was himself related to the race of Satyrs, 
once had a \isit from a Satyr, who indulged in 
all kinds of jokes at the king’s expense Tliere- 
upon Midas mixed ivine m a well , and when 
the Satyr had drunk of it, he fell asleep and 
was caught (Paus i 4, 6 , Athen p 45 ) This 
well of Midas was at different times assigned to 
different localities Xenophon (Anah i 2, § 18) 
places it in the neighbourhood of Tliymbiium 
and Tyraeum, and Pausanias at Ancyra — (8) 
Once when Pan and Apollo weie engaged in a 
musical contest on the flute and lyre, Midas was 
chosen to decide between them The kmg 
decided m favom of Pan, whereupon Apollo 
changed his ears into those of an ass Midas 
contrived to conceal them under his Pliiygian 
cap, but the servant who used to cut Ins hair 
discovered them The secret so much harassed 
this man that, as he could not betray it to a 
human being, he dug a hole in the earth, and 
whispered into it, ‘King Midas has ass’s eais ’ 
He then filled the hole up again, and his heait 
was relieved But on the same spot a reed 
grew up, winch in its wluspers betrayed the 
secret (Hyg Fab 191 , Ov Met xi 146 , Pers 
1 121 , cf Anstoph Phit 287 ) Midas is said 
to have killed himself by drinking the blood of 
an ox (Strab p Cl) — The lock tomb of Midas, so 


called, IS SW of Pessmus botw ecu Orcistus and 
Conni, and is mterestmg as one of the carbest 
specimens of sculptured architecture, ndomtu 
w ith ornaments chiofli composed of squares 
It IB probable that the stones of hlidas grew 
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out of his patronage of the worship of Dionysus 
ns Sahazius The mnsical contest, hl:e that of 
Maesi AS, represents a ri\ airy between the Antes 
of the Phrygian orgies and the lyre of Apollo’s 
worshippers , the story of the ass’s ears may 
have arisen from Midns hcmg slioivn m Satync 
drama -with pointed ears like a SatjT, by ex- 
aggeration compared to ass’s ears, perhaps m 
allusion to the ass ivliich appeared m proces 
sions, healing Silenus 

Mldea or Mldea (Mf5eia, MiSea MiSednjy), 
a toivn in Aigohs, of nncertam site, destroyed by 
the Argil es, is said to have been called Perse 
polls, because it had been fortified by Perseus 
Midianltae [M.vdiamtae ] 

Midlas (MeiSfas), an Athenian of wealth and 
influence, was a violent enemy of Demosthenes, 
the oiator In n c 354 Midins assaulted De 
mosthenes when he was discharging the duties 
of Choregus, during the celebration of the 
great Dionjsia Demosthenes brought an ac 
cusation against Midias , but the speech which 
he wrote for the occasion, and which is extant, 
was never delivered, since Demosthenes 
dropped the accusation, in consequence of his 
receinng the sum of thirty mmae 

Mieza (Mfefa Miefeus), a town of Macedonia 
in Emathia, SW of Pella, and not far from the 
frontieis of Thessalj (Ptol in 18, 80) 

Milanion (MeiXavfwi/), husband of Atalanta 
For detail^ see ATALA^TA 
jMlletopolis (MiA.i)T<firoXis Muliahch, or 
Mamamli ? Hu ), a city of M sia, in Asia 
Minor, at the confluence of the river Ehyn 
dacus and Maoestus, and somewh t E of the 
lake which was named after it, Lacus Miletopo 
litis (MiXtjtottoATtis Xf/iinj LaKc of Mamyas) 
Tins lake, also called Aphnitis, lies some miles 
W of the larger lake of Artyma (Abulbonte) 
(Strab pp 575, 081, Phn y 123, 142) 
Miletopolis [BoRvsTIrE^Es] 

Miletus (MfXijTor), son of Apollo and Aria of 
Crete Being beloi ed by Mmos and Sarpedon, 
he attached lumself to the latter, and fled from 
Mmos to Asm, where he built the citj of 
Miletus (ApoUod in 1, 2 , Pans vii 2, 3) 
Ovid (Met ix 442) calls lum a son of Apollo 
and Delone, and hence Deionides 
Miletus (MfXrjTOj, Dor MtAaros MiX'^o'ios, 
and on inscriptions, MeiXTjo-ioy Milcsius) 1 One 
of the greatest cities of Asm Minor, belonged 
territorially to Cana and politically to Ionia, 
being the S most of the twelve cities of the 
Ionian confederacy It is mentioned by Homer 
as a Canan citj , and one of its early names, 
Lelegeis, is a sign that the Leleges also formed 
a part of its population (17 ii 8b7 , Hdt i 146 , 
Strab p CG4 , Phn v 112 ) Its first Greek 
colonists were said to have been Cretans who 
were expelled by Minos , the next were led to 
it by Helens at the time of the so called lomc 
migration Its name was probably transferred 
from the Cretan Miletus (No 2), though tra- 
ditionally taken from the leader of the colonists 

i see above] It was m earlier times called 
lltyusa (niTaoD(ra),and Anactona ( AvaKTopla), 
The citj stood upon the S headland of the 
Sinus Latmicus, opposite to the mouth of the 
Maeander, and possessed four distinct harbours, 
protected by a group of islets, called Lade, Dro 
miscus, and Peme Tlie city wall enclosed two 
distinct towns, called the outer and inner, the 
Jatter, which w as also called Old Miletus, stood 
upon an eminence ov erhangmg the sea, and was 
of great strength Its territory extended on 
both Bides of the Maeander, as far apparently 
■as the promontories of Mycale on the N and 


Posidium on the S It was rich in flocks , and 
the city was celebrated for its woollen fabrics, 
(the Milesta vellera (Athen pp 28,428, G91, 
Verg Georg iii 80G, iv 835) At a very early 
period it became a great maritime state, ex- 
tending its commerce thioughout the Mediter 
ranean, and even beyond the PiUars of Her- 
cules, but more especially m the direction of 
the Enxmo, along the shoie of which the 
Milesians planted several important colonies, 
such as Cyzicus, Sinope, Abydos, Istropohs, 
Tomi, Olbm or Borysthenes, Apollonm, Odessus, 
and Panticapaeum Naucratis in Egypt was 
also a colony of Mdetus It also occupies a 
high place in the early history of Greek litera- 
ture as the birthplace of the philosophers 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, and of 
the historians Cadmus and Hecataeus After the 
nse of the Lydian monarchy, Miletus, by its 
naval strength, resisted the attacks of Alyattes 
and Sadyattes for elev en years, but fell before 
Croesns, whose success may perhaps be ascribed 
to the intestmo factions which for a long period 
weakened the city (Hdt i 17-20) "With the 
rest of Ionia, it w as conquered by Harp igus, 
the general of Cyrus, m BC 557 (Hdt i 141), 
and under the dommion of the Persians it still 
retained its prosperity till the great Ionian 
revolt, of winch Milotuswas the centre [AniSTV 
GOKAS , HjstiaedbJ, and after the suppression 
of which it was destroy ed by the Persians (b c 
494) (Hdt VI G , Strab p 035 ) After the 
battle of Mycale it recovered its hberty and 
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eventually gamed sufRcient importance to ofier 
(though m vain) resistance to Alexander the 
Great, whicli brought upon it a second rum 
(Arrian, An i 18) Under the Eoman empire it 
still appears ns q, place of some consequence, 
until its final destruction by the Turks (Tac 
Ann IV 03 ) — ^Its rums are difficult to discover, 
on account of the great change made m the coast 
and harbour by the nver Maeander [Maeax 
DEB ] They are on the site of the village of 
Palatta, on the S bank of the Mendereli — 2 
Mdetus in Crete, on the NE coast, mentioned 
by Homer (17 ii 647), but not standmg in 
Strabo’s tune (Strab p 479) 

Milichus (MefXtxoj), a small nver m Achaia, 
which flows by the town of Patrae, and is said 
to have been ongmally called Aniific/iMS (’A^ef 
Aixoy) on account of the human victims sacn 
ficed on its banks to Artemis (Pans vii 19, 9) 
Milo or Milou (mIAoiv) 1 Of Crotona, son 
of Diotimus, an athlete, famous for his extra 
ordinary bodily strength He was six tunes 
victor m wrestlmg at the Olympic games, and 
as often at the Pythian, but havmg entered 
the lists at Olymyiv a seventh time, he was 
worsted by the supenor agility of Ins adversary 
By these successes he obtamed great distinc- 
tion among his countrymen, so that he was 
oven appointed to command the army which 
defeated the Sybarites, b c 511 Many stories 
are related by ancient writers of Milo's extra 
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oirbnary feats of strength such as his carrying 
a heifer of four years old on his shoulders 
through the stadium at Oljropia, and after 
uaids eating the whole of it in a smgle day 
The mode of his death is thus related as he 
was passing through a forest when enfeebled 
by age, he saw the trunk of a tree which had 
been partially spht open by woodcutters, and 
attempted to rend it further, but the wood closed 
upon hiB hands, and thus held lum fast, in winch 
state he was attacked and devoured by wolves 
(Hdt 111 137 , Diod sii 9 , Pans vi 14 , Athen 
p 412, Gell XV 16, Cic de Sen 10 ) — 2 A 
general in the service of Pynhus kmg of Epirus, 
who sent him forward with a body of troops to 
garrison the citadel of Tarentum, previous to 
his own arrival in Italy When Pyrrhus finally 
qmttod that country and withdrew into Epirus, 
he BtiU left Milo in charge of the citadel of 
Tarentum, together inth his son Helenus 
(Zonar vui 2 , Just v\v 3 ) — 3 T Annins 
Milo Papinianns, was the son of C Papins 
CelsuB and Annia, and was adopted by his 
maternal grandfather, T Annius Luscus He 
was horn at Lanuvium, of winch place he 
was in B c 53 dictator or chief magistrate 
Milo was a man of a darmg and unscrupulous 
character, and as he was deeply in debt, he 
resolved to obtain a wealthy pronnce For 
this purpose he connected himself with the 
aristociacy As tnbnne of the plebs, b c 67, 
he took an active part in obtainmg Cicero's 
recall from exile, and fiom this time he earned 
on a fierce and memorable contest with P 
Clodius In 63 Milo was candidate for the 
consulship, and Clodius for the piaetorship of 
the ensumg year Milo supported the senate in 
opposition to the popular party, which favoured 
Pompey and Caesar, at present the joint rulers 
of the state , and smee Pompey wished to 
become temporary dictator, for reasons at this 
time approved by Caesar, he hoped to make 
the afhay on the Appian road a handle for 
getting nd of Milo [Pompeius ] Each of the 
candidates kept a gang of gladiators, and there 
were frequent combats betw een the ni ol ruflfians 
in the streets of Borne At length, on the 20th 
of January, 62, Milo and Clodius met apparently 
by accident at Bovillae on the Appian road 
An aSray ensued between their followers, in 
which Clodius was slain At Borne such tumults 
followed upon the burial of Clodius that Pompey 
was appomted, not indeed dictator, but sole 
consul to restore order to the state Pompey 
immediately brought forward various laws in 
connexion with the late disturbances As soon 
as these were passed Milo was foimally 
accused All Pompey’s influence was directed 
against him , but Milo was not without hope, 
since the higher aristocracy, from jealousy of 
Pompey, supported him, and Cicero undertook 
his defence His trial opened on the 4th of 
April, 62 He was impeached on three counts — 
de Vi, deAmbitu, or bnbery, and de Sodahtns 
or illegal mterference with the freedom of elec 
tions L Doimtius Ahenobarbus, a consular, 
was appointed quaesitor by a special law of 
Pompej’s, and all Borne and thousands of spec 
tatois from Italy tlironged the forum and its 
wvenues But Milo’s chances of acqmttal were 
wholly marred by the rirulence of his adier- 
Baries, who insulted and obstnicted the wit- 
nesses, the process, and the conductors of the 
uefence Pompey availed himself of these 
uisorders to Ime the forum and its encompass 
'“S hills with soldiers Cicero was mtimidated, 
-*ma Mdo was condemned Had he even been 
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acquitted on the first count, de Yi, the two 
other charges of bribery and conspiracy awaited 
him He therefore went into exile Cicero, 
who could not dehver, re wrote and expanded’ 
the defence of Milo — the extant oration — and 
sent it to him at MarseiUes Milo remarked, 
‘ I am glad this was not spoken, smee I must 
have been acquitted, and then had never known 
the dehcate flavour of these Marsedles mullets ’ 
Caesar refused to recoil Milo from exile in 49, 
when he permitted many of the other exiles to 
return In the following year (48) M Caelius, 
the praetor, had, during Caesar’s absence, pro 
mulgated a bill foi the adjustment of debts, 
and needmg desperate allies, invited Milo to 
Italy At the head of a band of crunmals 
and runaway slaves, Milo appeared m the S 
of Italy, but was opposed by the praetoi, 
Q Pedius, and slain under the walls of an 
obscure fort in the district of Tliurii — Milo, in 
67, married Fausta, a daughter of the dictatoi 
SuUn She proved a faithless wife, and Sallust, 
the historian, was soundly scourged by Milo for 
an intrigue with her (See Index to Cicero, 
Plutarch’s Lives of Pompey, Cicero, and Caesar, 
Dio Cass xxxix 6-21 , App 33 O n 16-24, 48 ) 
Miltlades (MtkTiaSijs) 1 Son of Cypselus, 
was a man of considerable distinction m Athens 
m the time of Pisistratus The Doloncians, a 
Thracian tribe dwellmg m the Chersonesus, 
bemg hard piessed in war by the Absmthians, 
applied to the Delphic oracle for advice, and 
were diiected to admit a colony led by the man 
who should be the first to entertain them aftei 
they left the temple This wasMiltiades, who, 
eager to escape from the rule of Pisistratus, 
gladly took the lend of a colony under the 
sanction ol the oracle, and became tyrant of 
the Chersonesus, which he fortified by a wall 
built across its isthmus In a war with the 
people of Lampsacus he was taken prisoner, 
but was set at liberty on the demand of Croesus 
He died without leaving any children, and his 
sovereignty passed into the hands of Stesagoras, 
the son of his half brother Cimon Sacrifices 
and games were instituted in his honour, in 
which no Lampsneene was sufiered to take 
part (Hdt vi 84, 88, 108 ) — 2 Son of Cimou 
and brother of Stesagoras, became tyrant of 
the CheiBonesuB on the death of the latter, bemg 
sent out by Pisistratus from Athens to take 
possession of the vacant inheritance By a 
stratagem he got the cluef men of the Cherso 
nesus into his power and tlirew them into 
prison, and took a force of mercenaries mto his 
pay In order to strengthen his position still 
more, he married Hegesipyla, the daughter of 
a Tliracian pnnee named Olorus (Hdt vi 89 ) 
He joined Danus Hystaspis on his expedition 
against the Scythians, and was left with the 
other Greeks m charge of the bridge over the 
Danube (Hdt iv 137) "When the appomted 
time had expired, and Danus had not returned, 
Miltiades recommended the Greeks to destroy 
the bridge and leave Danus to his fate Some 
time after the expedition of Danus an inroad of 
the Scythians drove Miltiades from his posses 
Bions, but after the enemy had retired, the 
Doloncians brought him back It appears to 
have been between this period and Ins with 
drawal to Athens that Miltiades conquered 
and expelled the Pelasgian inhabitants of 
Lemnos and Imbros, and subjected the islands 
to the dommion of Attica Lemnos and Imbros 
belonged to the Persian dominions , and it is 
probable that this encroaclimenl on the Persian 
possessions was the cause which drew upon 
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Miltiados the hostility of Darius, and led him 
to fly from the Chersonesus, when the Pliooni 
Clan fleet approaehed, after the subjugation of 
Ionia Miltiados loached Athens in safety, but 
hiB eldest son, Metioohus, fell into the hands of 
tiie Persians At Athens Miltiados was ai 
raigned, as being amenable to the penalties 
enacted against tyranny, but was acquitted 
■Wlien Attica was threatened with invasion bj 
the Persians under Datis and Artaphernes, 
Miltiados was chosen one of the ton generals 
Miltiades by his arguments induced the polem 
arch Callimachus to give the casting vote in 
favour of risking a battle with the enemy, the 
opinions of the ton generals being equally di 
Mdod Miltiados waited till his turn came, 
and then dren his army up in battle airay on 
the over memorable field of Marathon [Ma- 
iivTiiov] After the defeat of the Persians 
Miltiados endeavoured to urge the Athenians 
to measures of retaliation, and induced them 
to entrust to him an armament of soi onty ships, 
without Imowmg the putpose for nlucli thej 
wore designed He proceeded to attack the 
island of Paros, for the purpose of gratifying a 
priiato enmity His attacks, however, neio 
unsuccessful , and after receiviiig a dangerous 
hurt 111 the leg, while penetrating into a sacred 
oiiclosiiio on some superstitious errand, ho was 
compelled to raise the siege and return to 
Athens, where ho 11 as impeached b) Xanthippus I 
for havmg deceii cd the people His v, ound 
had turned into a gangrene, and being unable 
to plead Ins cause in person, ho was brought 
into court on a couch, his biothei, Tisagoras, 
conducting Ins defence for him Ho was con 
domiied, but on the ground of Ins sernoes to ' 
the state the penalty was commuted to a fine 
of 50 talents, the cost of the eqmpmont of the 
armament Being unable to pay this, he nas 
throvm into pnson, where ho died of his 
n ound The fine u ns paid bj his son Cimon 
(Hdt n 182-13G, Nop Miltiades) 

MilviuB Pons [Eoju ] 

Mllyas (^MiAutfy MiIyao),wns origi 

nally the name of all Lycia (Hdt i 173) , but 
it lias aftenvards apphedto the high table land 
in the N of Lycia, between the Cadmus and the 
Taurus, and extending considerably into Pisidin 
Its people seem to hai e been the descendants 
of the original inhabitants of Lycia (Hdt v n 
77 , Strab pp 570, 573, 007) After tlio defeat 
of Antiochus the Great, the Romans gave it to 
Eumenes, Inng of Pergamus (Li\ xxx\ in 39), 
eventually it became part of the province called 
Lycia Pamphjha or Pamphylia 
HunallSnes {VltfidWoves), the Macedonian 
name of the Bacchantes, or, accoiding to others, 
of Bacchic Amnsons Ovid (Ars Am i 511) 
uses the form Mimallonides 
Mamas (Ml/nas), 1 A giant, said to have been 
killed by Ares, or by Zeus, with a flash of 
lightning The island of Proohyto, near Sicilj , 
u as supposed to rest upon Ins body (Eui Ion, 
215 , Hoi Od 111 4, 58 , Sil It xii 147 , 
Gigantes ) — 2 Son of Amyous and Theano, 
companion of Aeneas (V erg Acn a 702) — 3 
A mountain m the peninsula of Erythrae 
on the coast of Ionia, which terminates in 
the promontory Melaena Its spurs run also 
S and W to the promontories of Corjceuni 
and Argennum, but its name belongs to the 
N nart of the range (Od in 172 , Thuc 
Mil '81, Strab pp 013,045, Ov Met ii 222) 
Mimnermus (Mf^tpjaos), a celebrated elegiac 
poet, generally called a Colophonian, but pio 
pcilv a natn e of Smyrna, u as descended from 
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those Colophonians who reconquered Smjnia 
fiomthoAeohans Ho flourished from about b c 
081 to GOO (Strab p 043,Athon pp 470, 597) 
Ho was a contemporary of Solon, who, in an ex- 
tant fragment of one of his poems, addresses 
him as still Ining Only a feu fiagments of 
Mimnermus have come down to us They 
belong chiefly to a poem entitled Nanno, and 
are addiessed to the flute player of that name 
The compositions of Mimnermus form an epoch 
m the histoiy of elegiac poetry Before his 
time the elegy had been devoted chiefly either 
to waihke or national, or to convivial and joy- 
ous subjects Archilochus had, indeed, occa- 
sionally employed the elegy for lamentation, 
but Mimnermus u as the fast who systemati- 
cally made it the i elude for plaintive, mournful, 
and erotic themes A double niotne lor his 
strain of melancholy may be found in the con 
ditioii of his country, at that time under Lydian 
dominion, and in Ins own disappointment m 
love The instability of human happmess, the 
helplessness of man, the cares and niisenes to 
winch life is exposed, the brief season that man 
has to enjoy himself in, the wretchedness of 
old age, are plaintiielv dwelt upon by lum, 
while lore is lield up as the only consolation 
that men possess As an erotic poet ho was 
held in high estimation in antiquity (Hoi 
Ejnsf II 2, 100 ) The fragments are published, 
separntelj’ by Bach, Lips 1820 
mnaei (MivaToi), one of the chief peoples of 
Arabia, dwelt on the "W coast of Arabia Felix, 
and m the interior of the peninsula, and carried 
on a large trade in spices, incense, Ac (Strab 
pp 763, 770 , Bhn xii 54) 

Miaas Sabbatha (Vlelvas SaiSared), a fort iii 
Babylonia, built in the time of the later Roman 
empire, on the site of Seleucia, which the 
Romans had destroyed (Zos iii 23) 

Mincius (Mzncio), a rncr m Gallia Tianspa- 
dana, flows tlirougli the lake Benacus (Laffo 
dz Garda), and falls into the Po, a little below 
Mantua (i’'erg Eel vn 18, Geort; in 16, Aen 
X 280 , Strab p 209 , Lii xxxii 80) 

MindaxuB (MfvSapos), a Lacedaemonian, suc- 
ceeded Astyochus iii the command of the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, n c 411 He w as defeated 
and slam by the Athenians ueai Cyziciis in 
the follow ing year (Thuc viii 85, 104, Xeu 
Hell i 1,10, cf Hitpockates, No 5) 

Minerva, a Roman goddess, afterwards iden 
tified wnth Athene The Greek goddess is 
spoken of m a separate article [Athene ] 
Minerva was one of the great Roman divinities 
Hoi name seems to be of the same root as 
vicmzzii, menizo, inonco, comznzniscor, p.h’os, 
Ac , and she is accordingly the thmlcmg, cnlcu 
latiiig, and inventiie power personified Her 
name takes praoticollv the same form inEtius 
can, Menerfa or Menfra, but it w ould be difii 
cult to reconcile a theory that the Romans 
borrowed both the name and the peisoiiality 
of the goddess from the Etruscans with the 
fact (as it appears) that Miiien a was an 
ancient Italian deitv w oi shipped from early times 
in Sabine and Latin communities, e g at Reato 
(Dionys i 14 , Vnrr LJL \ 74 ) Accordingly, 
it IB usually held that the worslup of Minerva 
was established at Rome by the Latins and 
Sabines, and that Jupiter was the fimt, Juno 
the second, and Minerva the thud in the number 
of the Capitoline divinities Taiquin, the son 
of Demaratus, was believed to have united the 
three divinities in one common temple, and 
hence, when repasts vveie prepared for the gods, 
these three alw ay s went togethei Tlio Etrus 
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cans regarded her as a goddess of lightning, and 
this was the origin of hei being said to wield the 
thunderbolts of her father, Jupiter In the 
genuine Itahan view she was worshipped as 
the patroness of aU the aits and trades, and at 
her Roman festival she was particularly invoked 
by all who desmed to distinguish themseli es m 
any art or craft, such as pamting, poetry, the 
art of teaching, medicme, dyemg, spinning, 
weaving, and the like (0\ Fast in 809-834 , 
August CD vii 16 ) This chaiactei of the 
goddess may be perceived also from the pio 
verbs ‘ to do a.ihmg pingin Minerva,' %e to do 
a thing m an ankivard or clumsy manner , and 
sus Minervam {docet), of a stupid person who 
piesumed to set light an intelligent one (Cic 
Ac 1 6, 18) The same characteristic was sup- 
posed to he at the root of the old custom 
of driving a nail (claws annalis) on the Ides 
of September into that side of the temple of 
Jupiter on which stood the cella of Mmena 
the purpose was to preserve a record of years, 
and Minerva was thus designated as goddess of 
memory (Liv vii 8) As the Greek influence was 
felt and a resemblance was traced between 
Minerva the maiden goddess of arts and the 
Greek Athene, the Romans began to legaid her 
as also, like Athene, a goddess of war Hence 
she was represented n ith a helmet, shield, and 
a coat of mail , and the booty made m war n as 
■frequently dedicated to her (Lii xlv 83 , 
Phn ni 97) Mmerva nas fuithei belieied 
to be the inventor of musical mstiuments, 
especially wind instruments, as used in war, 
wluch Mere accordingly subjected to a sort of 
purification every year on the last day of the 
festival of Mineiwa (Ov Fast 1 1 054 , Varr 
L L n 17) Theie is reason, howevei, to 
think that the goddess honoured m this tubt- 
lustnum was Neiio, associated with Mais 
This festival lasted five days, from the 19th to 
the 23id of March, and was called Quinquatms, 
because it began on the fifth day aftei the Ides 
of the month [Diet of Ant art Qmnqua 
irus ] Moieover, the schools, in honour of the 
goddess of leammg, had a five days’ holiday at 
the greater Quinquatrus in March, and at the 
end of the holidays the new boys brought then 
entrance fee, which was called Mine? val [Diet 
of Ant art Lndus Litter anus) The most 
ancient temple of Minerva at Rome was prob 
ably that on the Capitol , another existed on 
the Aventme , and she had a chapel at the foot 
of the Caehan hill, where she bore the name of 
Capta, a name wluch was borrowed from 
Palerii (cf Ov Fast iii 848), and can only sig 
nify ‘ The piisoner,’ whatever its origin may be 
As goddess of wisdom, and from a companson 
with ’A6r]ya Povhala, Mineiva was in later 
times regarded as watching over the Senate, 
and at Constantinople hei statue stood before 
the Curia (Zos x 24) Poi the Gieek myths 
and for representations m ait, see Athene 
Minervae Castrum oi Minervium (Castio), 
a lull on the const of Calabria, nheie Aeneas is 
aaid to have landed (Strnb p 281) 

Minervae Promontorium (Punta della 
Campanella or della Mtnei'va), a rocky pio 
niontory m Campania, runnmg out a long nay 
into the sea, six miles SE of Surrentum, on 
Tiliose summit nas a temple of Mineiia, nlucli 
was said to have been built by Odysseus, and 
which nas still standing m the time of Seneca 
Heie the Sirens are rejioited to haxe dwelt 
f ^ G^reeks regarded it ns the NW boundary 
^^^ootrn (btrab p 247, Phn iii 02) 

Mime (Mtgnonc), n small iner in Etruria, 
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which nees near Satnum, and falls into the 
Tyrihene sea between Graviscae and Centum 
CeUae (Veig Acn x 185, Mel u 4, 9) 

Minins (Minho), a river m the NW of 
Spain, rising in the Cantabnan mountams, 
also called Baems, deni ed its name from the 
minium or vermihon earned down by its 
waters (Strab p 153 , Plm iv 112 ) 

Minoa (Miviia) 1 A small island m the 
Saromc gulf, off the coast of Megans, and oppo 
site a piomontory of the same name, was 
united to the mainland by a bndge, and 
formed, with the promontory, the harbour of 
Nisaea [Megvha] — 2 A town on the E 
coast of Laconia, and on a promontory of the 
same name, NE of Epidaurus Lunern — 3 A 
town on the "W jiart of the N coast of Crete, 
between tlie promontories Drepannm and 
Psacum (Ptol lu 17, 7 ) — 4 A toivn on the 
E pait of the N coast of Crete, belonging to 
the territory of Lyctus, and situated on the 
narrowest part of the island (Strab p 476 , 
Ptol ui 17, 5) — 5 A town in Sicily See 
Heraclea Minoa 

Minos (Mhciir) 1 Son of Zeus and Europa, 
brother of Rhadomanthus, was the king and 
legislator of Crete, ruling especially at Cnossus, 
in fiiendly mterconrse with Zens After his 
death he became one of the judges of the 
shades in Hades He was the father of Deuca- 
lion and Anadne, and, accordmg to ApoUo 
dorus, the brother of Sarpedon (II xiii 450 , 
XIV 822 , Od XI 821, 667, xvii 628 xix 178 , 
Hes Th 948 , cf Strab p 476 ) Many other 
stones were added by later poets, or attached 
to hia name fiom old local legends He is 
described as the husband of Pasiphae, a 
daughter of Helios, by whom he was the fathei 
of Catrens, Deucahon, Glancus, Andiogeus, 
Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, and Phaedra Aftei 
the death of Astenus, king of Crete, who married 
Europa and adopted her childien, Minos aimed 
at the supremacy of Crete, and declared that it 
was destmed to him by the gods , in proof of 
wluch, he asserted that the gods alwaj s 
answered his prayers Accordmgly, as he was 
offering up a sacrifice to Poseidon, he praj ed 
that a bull might come forth from the sea, and 
promised to sacrifice the anmial The bull 
appeared, and Minos became king of Crete 
(OtheiB say that Mmos disputed the govern 
ment uith lus brothei, Sarpedon, and con 
queied ) But Minos, who admired the beauty 
of the bull, did not sacrifice him, and substituted 
another in his place Poseidon therefore len 
dered the bull furious, and made Pasiphai 
conceive a passion foi the animal Daedalus 
enabled Pasiphae to gratify her passion, and 
she became by tlie bull the mother of Mino 
taurus, a monster with a human body and a 
buU’s head, or, according to others, with a 
bull’s body and a human head The monster 
was kept m the labyrinth at Cnossus, con 
structed by Daedalus Daedalus fled fiom 
Crete to escape the wratli of Mmos and toolc 
refuge in Sicily Mmos followed bun to Sicilj, 
and was there slam by Cocalus and his daugli 
teis (Hdt vii 170 , Diod iv 78 , cf Ar Pol 
11 10,4, Cocalus) — In another storj , Mmos, m 
order to avenge the wrong done to his son 
Androgens [Aedeogeus] at Athens, made war 
ngamst the Athenians and Megarians He 
subdued Megara, and compelled the Athenians 
either every year or every nine years to send 
lum as a tribute seven youths and seven 
maidens, who were devoured m the labyrmtli 
by the Mmotaurus The monster was slain bv 
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Theseus (Plut Thes lG-10 , Died iv 60 , 
PaUB 1 17, 0, Ov Ariadne, lOJ )— Minos is 
furUicr saia to have dmclcd Crete into three 
Xnirts, and to hare ruled nine 5 ears The Cre 
tana traced their legal and political institutions 
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to Minos Ho IB said to hat 0 been instructed 
m the art of lawgiving bj Zeus liimBclf , and 
the Spartan Ljeurgus nas beheted to have 
talton the legislation of Slinos ns his model In 
hiB time Crete was a powerful maritime state, 
and Minos not onlj chocked the piratical pur 
suits of Ins contemporaries, but made himself 
master of the Greek islands of the Aogacan In 
tins connovion comes the story of hia getting 
possession of Mogarn through the treachery of 
facylla, daughter of king Nisus, who for love of 
Minos cut off the look of her father’s hair on 
tvliioh his power depended [Nisufi ] — Tlie 

more philosophical historians accept the tridi 
tions of an ancient king Minos of Crete, and 
regard him as n ruler of Crete considorablj 
before the Donnnmigratiou, and ns the organiser 
of a powerful navy by means of which ho put 
doivn piracy m the Aegoean, and extended Ins 
empire northwards along the coast of Greece 
and tlirough the islands, from which he had 
driven out the Canans , and who cieii at- 
tempted to conquer Sicily (Tliuc i 4, 8 , Ar 
Pof 11 10 = p 1271 , n 10=p 1329) It is not 
improbable that this account is mainly true, 
and that the legends of Cocalus conceal an old 
mantimo invasion of Sicily by the Cretan kuig, 
and those of Nisns and of ,^drogeu 8 a con 
quest which made Mogarn and Attica at one 
time tributary' to Crete Later writers, at 
tempting to reconcile contiadictions in the 
legends, altered the genealogy, and made n 
Minos I son of Zousandlawgiioi, who married 
Itono, daughter of Lyctius, by whom he had a 
son Lycastus Lycastus by Ida was father of 
Minos II , who married Pasiphat', gatheied a 
navy, and was connected with inrious legends 
mentioned aboi e (Diod iv GO Apollod 11 1, 8 ) 
Herodotus (vii 169) recounts a tradition that 
Minos after his translation from the world 
I'lsited the Cretans with famine and pestilence, 
because they had aided the Greeks agamst 
Troy 

Miaotanrus [Minos ] 

Mintha (VllvBri), a daughter of Cocytus, 
beloved by Hades, was metamorphosed by 
Demeter or Persephone into a plant called aftei 
her mintJia, or mint In the neighbourhood of 
Pylos there was a hill called Minthe, and at its 
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foot thoio was a temple of Pluto, and a grove 
of Denieter (0\ Met x 729, btrab p 814) 
Mintumao (Minturnensis Trajelta), an 
important towm in Latium, on tlio frontiers of 
Campania, was situated on the Appia Via, and 
on both banks of the Lins, and near the moutli 
of this river It was an ancient town of the 
Ausoiies or Auriuiti, but surrendered to the 
Bomans of its own accord, and rccciied a 
Roman colony 11 c 29G It was subsequently 
lecolonipcd by Julius Caesar (Liv am 10, ix 
25, X 21, Cic ad Ait a 1, \ai 10) In its 
neighbourhooil w as a groi e sacred to the nymph 
Manca, and also eatensiao marshes {Paludcs 
Mintiirncn’ica'j, formed by the overflowing of 
the river Lins, in which Slarius was taken 
prisoner [^^eo p 528, a ] The neighbourhood of 
uinturiiiie prouuccd good wine Tlicreare tlie 
ruins of an nmphithoatro and of an aqueduct at 
the modem 1 rajetta 

Manncianus {Miiou«iaj({j) 1 A Greek 
rhetorician, was a contemporary of the cele 
bruled rhetorieian Ilcrniogenos of Tarsus (fl 
VP 170), with vvlioin he was at variance — 2 An 
Atlienian, the son of Xicagoras, was also a 
Greek rhetorician, and lived in the reign of 
Galhenus ( v D 2G0-2C3 ) Ho was the author 
of several rhetorical works, and a portion of his 
TfX‘‘V {‘nroptiefi is extant, and is published 111 
the ninth volume of IValr’s lihctorcs Gracci 
Mlnuclus Angnrlnns [Auouiunus ] 
Mlnuclus Bnsllus [B vstnus ] 

Mlniiclus Felix [Ptm ] 

Mlnuclus Eufns 1 M , consul n c 221, 
when ho earned on war against the Istnans 
In 217 ho was magistcr equitum to the dictator 
Q Fabius Maximus TJie cautious policy of 
Fabiiis displeased Minncius, and accordinglv, 
when Fabius was called away to Rome, 
Minucius disobeyed the positive commands of 
the dictator, and risked a battle with a portion 
of Hannibal’s troops Ho was fortunate 
enough to gain a nctorv, in consequence of 
which he became so popular at Rome, that a 
bill was passed, giving him equal military 
power with the dictator Tho Roman army 
was now divided, and each portion encamped 
separately under its own general Anxious for 
distinction, Minucius cigorly accepted a battle- 
winch was offered him by Hannibal, but was 
defeated, and Ins troops w ore only sav ed from 
total destruction by tho timely arrival of Fabius, 
with all his forces Thereupon Minucius 
generously aclmow lodged Ins error, gave up his 
separate conunand, and placed himself again 
under tho authority of tho dictator Ho fell at 
tlie battle of Cannae 111 the following year (Liv 
\xii 8, 22-80 , Pol in 101 , Plut Fab 4-11 ) 
— 2 Q , plebeian aedilo 201, praetor 200, and 
consul 127, when he corned on war agamst the 
Boil with success Li 189 ho was one of tho 
ten commissioners sent into Asia after the 
conquest of Aiitioohus tho Groat , and in 183 
he was one of the three ambassadors sent into 
Graul (Liv x\xii 27 , xxxvii 55 ) — 3 M , praetor 
197 (Liv xxxii 27, xwiv 63) — 4 M , tribune 
of the plobs 121, brought fonvard a bill to 
repeal the laws of C Giacohus (Flor m 16) 
Tins Marcus Blinucius and his brother Quintus 
are mentioned ns arbiters between the inhabi- 
tants of Genua and tho Vitum, m a very 
mterestmg inscription, which was discovered in 
the yeni IGOG, about ton miles from tho modern 
city of Genoa (C J i 1 199) — 6 Q , consul 
110, obtained Macedonia ns his provmce, earned 
on w ar w itli success against the barbarians in 
Thrace, and tnumphed on his return to Rome 
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He perpetuated tlie memory of liis triumph by 
building the Portions jMmucui, near the Circus 
PlaminiuB (Cic Plnl ii 31, 81 ) — Tlie Mmucia 
Via, leading from Eome to Brundusinm (Cic 
Att IX 6 , Hor Ep i 18, 20), was made by 
Blinucins Augunnns, consul u c 305 

Mmucius Thennus [Thebmus ] 

Honyae (Miwai), an ancient Greek race, 
who originally dn elt in Thessaly lolcos, m 
Thessalj, was one of their ongiiial seats 
Their ancestral hero, Minjas, is said to haae 
migrated from Thessaly mto the N of Boeotia, 
and there to have established the empire of 
the Mmyae, with the capital Orchomenos 
[OncHOJrE^os ] Wlien the Arnaeons were 
pressed southwards bj the Thesprotians, they 
drove out the Minyao from the south of Thes 
saly and from Boeotia Some of tlie Minyae 
colonised Lemnos and Imbros, some settled in 
Attica, and some in the valley of tlie Eurotas, 
•nhere they seem to have been jomed by some 
of their kinsmen who ivere in turn driven from 
Lemnos and Attica They withstood the Donans 
m Sparta for some time, butei entnaUy migrated 
again, some to Tnphylia m the west of Pelo 
ponnesns, and some to Blelos and Thera (Hdt 

I ItG, IV 145-148, Time i 12, Paus ii 29, 

IV 27, vii 9, IX 8G , Strab p 337 ) The stones 
of the Argonauts (most of whom uero tradi- 
tionally sprung from this race), saihiig to 
vonous lands, probably to some extent grew 
out of these migrations of the Blmyae [See 
pp 100, 107] 

Wlnyas (Mii'iJaj), son of Chryses, and the 
ancestral hero of tlie races of the Minyae 
The accounts of his genealogy vary very much 
in the different traditions, for some call him a 
son of Orchoraeiius or Eteooles, others of 
Poseidon, Aleus, Ares, Sisyphus, or Halmus 
He IS further called the husband of Tritogemn, 
Clytodora, or Phanosyra Oichomenus, Pres- 
bon, Athamas, Diochthondas, Eteoclymene, 
Penclymene, Leucippe, Arsinoe, and Alcathoc 
or Alcithoc, are mentioned as lus children 
His tomb was shown at Orchomenos in Boeotia 
(Paus IX 8G, 38 , Scliol ad Pind 01 xiv 
n C9 ) A daughter of Mmyas was Mmyeias 
( iiclts) or Mintis ( Xdis) (Ov Met iv 32 ) 

IffirobrJga 1 A town of the Celtici m 
Lusitania, on the ocean (Ptol n 6, G) — 2 A 
Eoman municipium m the territory of the 
Turduh, in Hispania Baetica, on the road 
from Ementa to Caesarangusta (Ptol ii 4, 13) 

Masenum (Punta di Mtseno), a promontory 
m Carapama, S of Cumae, said to hare derived 
its name from Misenus, the companion and 
tmmpeter of Aeneas, wlio was drowned and 
buried here (Verg Aeu vi 1G3, 212, Propert 

V 18, 8) Tlie bay formed by this promontory 
was converted by Augustus into an excellent 
harbour, and was made tlie pnncipal station of 
the Eoman fleet on the Tyrrhene sea A town 
sprang up around the haibour, and here the 
admiral of the fleet usually resided (Tac Ann 

II 5, XIV 3, XI 61, Pfi^t 11 100 , Suet Aity 
49, Phn Ep n IG, 20) The inhabitants 
were called Blisenates and Misenenses, but the 
name Misonates most frequently signifies the 
men of the fleet The Eoman nobles had pre 
Mously built villas on the coast Here was the 
villa of C Marius, purchased by LucuEus, 
which afterwards passed into the hands of the | 
emperorTiberius, who died at this place (Pint 
Mar 84, Tac Ann vi 50, Suet Ptb 72) 

Misitheus, the father m law of the emperor 
Gordian HI , who married his daughter i 
Sabmia Tranquillma man 241 He accom- 
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panied Goidian m his expedition against the 
Persians, whom he defeated , but m the course 
ofthiswai he was cut off either bj disease or 
by the treachery of his successor Phihppus, 243 
(Zos 1 16) 

Mithras (MlBpas), the god of light and of the 
sun among the Persians (Sliab p 732), whose 
worship was wudelj spread over Asia Blinor, 
and took root m manj Greek towns of Asia 
and the islands after the wars of Alexander 
It was first introduced to the Eomans through 
the wars of Pompey with the Cilician pirates 
(Plut Pomp 24) Its influence in Italy was 
continually increased by Eoman legionaries 
returning from Eastern seivice durmg the first 
and second centuries of oui eia The first 
shnne of Mitliras m Italy of winch record is 
preserved is that at Ostia dating fiom the 
reign of Antoninus Pius In the time of 
Septim Severus the woislup of Mitliras was 
added to the observances of the Domus Augusta 
{O I L n 2271) Mithras was spoken of as 
Sol Invictus, a style which Aurelian, the son of 
a pnestess of Mithras, sometimes adopted 
Though Mithras was thus adopted as sun god 
by the Eomans towards the dechne of pagan 
ism, his xiecnbar Oriental rites were retained 
His sanctuary was a cave, real or artificial, 
explained as signifying that Mithias was bom 
from a rock (Lyd Mens in 2G) it is more 
likely that it symbohses the world of darkness 
agamst which the sun god fights A bull was 
sacrificed in these caves and the blood pmufied 
the worshippers (Eicf of Ant art Taurobo 
hum), who passed through v anous grades of 
initiation as ndpeutes, Kpiiptoi, \eovres and 
\eaivat (the lion seems to mean the sun), 
'HkiSSpopot, and finahy Paties or ’Aerol The 
initiated were regarded as purified from the 
earth by these ntes and by the fastmgs and 
penances which they endured The god is 
commonly repiesented as a handsome youth, 
wearmg the Pluygian cap and attire, and 
kneeling on a bull which is thrown on the 
ground, and whose throat he is cutting Pre 
quentlj (as in the complete relief from which 
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The Sacrifice ot Snfhras (From a relief now In the 
Louvre ) 

the engiavmgis taken) the grotto m which the 
sacrifice is offered is shown 
MithndPtes oi Mithradates (MiBptSd-njs or 
MiOpaSarps), a common name among the Medes 
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and Persians, proLably connected ivith that of 
ilitliras the god of light 1 I , long, or, mora 
properly, satrap of Pontns, was son of Ariobar 
i;anes I , and as succeeded by Anobarzanes 

II , about B c 863 The kings of Pontus 
clauned to be hneally descended from one of 
the seven Persians who had conspired against 
the Magi, and who was subsequently estab 
hshed bj Darius Hj staspis in the government 
of the countries bordering on the Bnxme sea 
(Xen Cyr viii 8,4, Diod xv 90, vix.40, Pol 
V 43 ) — 2 II , king of Pontus (337-302), suc- 
ceeded his father Ariobarzanes II , and was the 
founder of the mdependent kingdom of Pontus 
After the death of Alexander the Great, he was 
for a tune subject to Antigonus, but during 
the war between the successors of Alexander, 
he succeeded m estabhshing Ins mdependence 
He died at the age of 84 (Diod xvi 90, xx 

III , Appian, Mitlir 9, 112 , Strab p 562 ) — 3 
III, king of Pontus (302-266), son and succes 
sor of the preceding He enlarged his paternal 
dommions by the acquisition of great part of 
•Cappadocia and Paphlagonio. He was sue 
ceeded by his son Anobarzanes m (Diod xx 
111 ) — i rV , king of Pontus (about 240-190), 
son and successor of Anobarzanes IH He 
gave lus daughter Laodice in mamage to 
Antiochus HL He was succeeded by lus son 
Phamaces I (Pol iv 66, v 43, 90 ) — 5 V , 
kmg of Pontus (about 166-120), sumamed 
Euergetes, son and successor of Phamaces I 
He was the first of the kmgs of Pontus who 
made an aUiance ■with the Homans, whom he 
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EYriATOPOS. stag feeding sun and crescent moon The 
Ivj ■wreath Is supposed lo refer to the title hew Dio- 
nysus ■which the Asiatic cities gave to itithridates 

assisted in the third Punic war and m the war 
against Aristomcus (131-129) He was assassi 
nated at Sinope by a conspiracy among his 
own immediate attendants (App Mitlir 12, 
66 , Just xxxviii 5 , Strab p 477 ) — 6 VI , 
king of Pontus (120-63), sumamed Eupator, 
also Dionysus, but more commonly the Great, 
was the son and successor of the precedmg, 
and was onlj eleven years old at the penod of his 
accession We are told by Justm that on 
ascending the throne he found himself assailed 
bj the designs of his guardians, but that he 
succeeded in eluding their machmations, partly 
by a courage and address beyond lus years, 
partly by the use of antidotes agamst poison, to 
which he began thus early to accustom himself 
For the same reasons he devoted much of lus 
time to hunting, and took refuge m the remo 
test and most unfrequented regions, under 
pretence of pursuing the xileasnies of the chase 
Wliatever tratli there may be in these accounts, 
it IB certain that uhen he attained tomanliood, 
he not only had gieat skill in martial exercises 
and a frame mured to hardships, but his 
naturally ngorous intellect had been impioved 
bj careful culture As a boy he had been 
brought up at Sinope, where he had probably 
received the elements of a Greek education , 
and so powerful was lus memory that ho is 


said to have learnt the meredible number of 
twenty two languages, and to have been able in 
the days of his greatest power to transact busi 
ness with the deputies of every tribe subject to 
his rule m their o-wn peculiar dialect (Just 
xxxvii 2 , Strab p 646 , Phn xxv 6 , Gell 
xvu 17) The first steps of his career were 
marked by blood He is said to have murdered 
lus mother, to whom a share in the royal 
authority had been left by Mithridates Euer 
getes , and this was followed by the assassmation 
of hiB brother (App Mithi 112 , Memn 80) 
In the early part of his reign he subdued the 
barbarian tribes between the Euxine and the 
confines of Armema, mcluding the whole of 
Colchis and the province called Lesser Armenia, 
and even extended his conquests beyond the 
Caucasus He assisted Pansades, king of the 
Bosporas, against the Sarmations and Boxo 
lam, and rendered the whole of the Tauric 
Chersonese 'tributary to lus Inngdom After 
the death of Pansades, the kingdom of Bosporus 
itself was incorporated with his dommions 
He was now m possession of such great pow er 
tliat he began to deem lumself equal to a con 
test -witli Rome itself Many causes of dissen 
Sion had already ansen between them, but 
Mithridates had hitherto submitted to the 
mandates of Home Even after expeUmg 
Anobarzanes from Cappadocia, and Nicomedes 
from Bithynia in 90, he offered no resistance to 
the Romans when they restored these monarchs 
to their kmgdom But when Nicomedes, urged 
by the Roman legates, mi aded the terntories 
of Mithridates, the latter made preparations for 
immediate hostihties His success uas rapid 
and stnkmg In 88, he drove Anobarzanes 
out of Cappadocia, and Nicomedes out of 
Bithynia, defeated the Roman generals who 
had supported the latter, made himself master of 
Phrygia and Galatia, and at last of the Roman 
province of Asia Durmg the wmter he issued 
the sanguinary order to all the cities of Asia to 
put to death, on the same day, oU the Roman 
and Italian citizens who were to be found 
within their w aUs So hateful had the Romans 
rendered themselves, that these commands 
were obeyed with alacnty by almost aU the 
cities of Asia, and 80,000 Romans and Itahons 
are said to have perished in this fearful mass 
acre (App Mtthr 22 , Plut Sull 24 , Cic pro 
Flacc 24 , Liv Ep 78 , Tac Ann iv 14 ) 
Meantime Sulla had received the command of 
the war against Mithridates, and crossed over 
mto Greece in 87 Mithiidates, however, had 
resolved not to await the Romans m Asia, but 
had already sent his general, Archelaus, mto 
Greece, at the head of n powerful army Athens, 
Achaia, Boeotia and Laconia declared them 
selves his supporters The war proved un 
favourable to the king Archelaus was twice 
defeated by Sulla with immense loss, near 
Chaeronea and Orchomenos in Boeotia (86) 
About the same time Mithridates was himself 
defeated m Asia by Funbna [Fimbria ] These 
disasters led him to sue for peace, which Sulla 
was willing to grant, because he was anxious to 
return to Italj, which was entirely in the 
hands of his enemies Mithridates consented 
to abandon all his conquests in Asia, to pay a 
sum of 3000 talents, and to surrender to the 
Romans a fleet of seventy ships Tims ended 
the first Mitliridatic war (84) (App Mxthr 
29-63, Plut Still 11-25, iwenff 4 )— Shortly 
afteru ards Murena, who liad been left in com 
mand of Asia by Sulla, invaded the dominions 
of Mithndates (88), under the llimsj pretext 
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-that the king Imd not yet evacuated the wliole part of his hereditary dominions (App Mithr 
of Cappadocia In the foUoumg jear (82) 09-90, Plut iucwff l-BZ , Ck pro Leg Maml 
Hurena renewed Ins hostile uicursions, but 3 ) In the following year (66) the conduct of 
was defeated hy jMitlmdntes on the banks of the war was entrusted to Pompey Hostilities 
thcnierHalys ButMurenaiccenedperemp- were resumed uith greater vugour than ever 
tory orders from Sulla to desist from hostih Mithndatcs was obliged to retire before the 
ties, and peace was again restored This is Eomons, but was surprised and defeated by 
-usually called the second Mithridatic war Pompej , and as Tigranes now refused to 
(App Mithr 61-67) — Mithndates, honeier, admit him into his dominions, heresohed to 
was well aware that the peace betu ecu him plunge with lus small army into the heart of 
and Homo i\ ns in fact a mere suspension of Colchis, and thence make his waj to the Palus 
hostihtics, and that the republic would never Mneotis and the Cimmerian Bosporus Arduous 
suffer the massacre of her citizens in Asia to ns this enterpnse appeared, it was successfully 
remain ultimately unpunished No formal accomplished, and he at length established 
treaty was ever concluded botu een Mithndntes himself without opposition at Paiiticapaeum, 
and the Koman senate , and the king liad in the capital of Bosporus He had now nothing 
vain endeavoured to obtain the ratification of to fear from the pursuit of Pompey, who turned 
tlie terms agreed on between him and Sulla lus arms first agamst Tigranes, and afterwards 
The death of Nicomcdes ni , king of Bithjnia, against Syria Unable to obtain peace from 
at the beginning of 74, brought matters to a Pompej , unless he would come m person to 
ensis That monarch left his doniiiiionB by make his submission, Mithndates conceived 
will to the Eoman people , and Bitlijuiia was the daring project of morclung round the N 
accordingly declared a Eoman pronnee but and W coasts of the Eimne, through the wild 
Mithndates asserted that the late Inng had left tnbes of the Sarmatians and Getae, and hanng 
a legitimate son by his wife Nj sa, whose pre gatliered round his standard all these barbanan 
tensions he immediately prepared to support nations, to penetrate into Italy itself But 
by lus arms Ho had omplojed the last few meanwhile disaffection had made rapid progress 
years in forming a powerful armj, anned and among his followers His son Pharnaces at 
disciplined in tlic Eoman manner , and he now length openly rebelled against him He was 
took the field with 120,000 foot soldiers, 16,000 joined botli by the whole army and the citizens 
horse, and a i ast number of barbanan auxih- of Panticapaeum, who unanimously pioclaimed 
-ones This was the beginning of the third him king , and Mithndates, who had taken 
Mithndatic war The two Eoman consuls, refuge in a strong tower, saw that no choice 
Luoullus and Cotta, were unable to oppose his remained to him but death or captivity Here 
first irmption He traiersod Bitlijmia without upon he took poison, which he constantlj 
encountering any resistance, and when at carried with him, but his constitution had been 
longtli Cotta 1 entured to gii o him battle under so long inured to antidotes, that it did not pro 
the walls of Chalcodon, the consul was totally duce the desired effect, and he was compelled 
defeated botli bj sea and land Mithndates to call in the assistance of one of his Gnu 
then proceeded to laj siege to Cj zicus both bj lish mercenaries to despatch him with his 
sea and land LuctUlus marched to the relief sword He died in 63 His body was sent by 
of the city, cut off the king’s supplies, and Pharnaces to Pompej at Amisus, as a token of 
eventually compelled him to raise the siege, his submission , but the conqueror caused it to 
early in 73 On his retreat Mithndates suffered be interred wuth regal honours in the sepulchre 
great loss, and eventually toolc refuge in Pontus of his forefathers at Sinope He was 68 or 69 
Hither Lucullus followed him m the next rear years old at the time of his death, and had 
The new annj, which the king had collected, reigned fifty seven years, of which twenty five 
was entirely defeated by the Eoman general, had been occupied, with only a few brief 
and Mithndates, despairing of opposing the intervals, in one continued struggle against 
further progress of Lucullus, took refuge in the the Eoman power The estimation in which 
dominions of his son in law Tigranes, the kmg Inf was held by lus adversaries is the strongest 
of Armenia Tigranes at first showed no dis- testimony to his great abihties Cicero calls 
position to attempt the restoration of his father him the greatest of all kings after Alexander, 
inlaw, but bemg offended at the haughty and in another passage says that he was a 
conduct of Appius Claudius, whom Lucullus more formidable opponent than any other mon 
had sent to demand the surrender of Mithn arch whom the Eoman arms had yet encoun- 
dates, the Armenian king not only refused this tcred (App Mithr 97-111 , Dio Cass xxni 
request, but determined to prepare tor war w ith 3-13 , Plut Pomp 82-41 , Cic pro Miiren 
the Eonians Accordingly , in 69, Lucullus 16 , Veil Pat u 18 ) — 7 Kings of Parthia 
marched into Armenia, defeated Tigranes and [Aus vces, 6, 9, IS ]— 8 Of Pergamum, son of 
Mithndates near Tigranocorta, and in the next Menodotus , but lus mother having had an 
year (68) again defeated the allied monarchs amour with Mithndates the Great, he was 
near Artaxata Tlie Eoman general then generally looked upon ns m reality the son of 
turned aside into Mesopotamia, and laid siege that monarch The king himself bestowed 
to Nisibis Here the Eoman soldiers broke great core on his education , and he appears as 
out into open mutmj , and demanded to be led early ns 64 to have exercised the chief control 
home, and Lucullus was obliged to raise the oxer the affairs of his native city At a subse- 
siege, and return to Asia Minor Meonwlule quent penod he served under Julius Caesar in 
Mithndates had taken adx antage of the absence the Alexandnnn war (48) , and after the defeat 
cf Lucullus to invade Pontus at the head of a of Pharnaces in the followmg year (47), Caesar 
large army He defeated Fabius and Trianns, bestowed upon Mithndates the kingdom of the 
to whom the defence of Pontus had been com Bosporus, and a' so the tetrarchy of the Gala 
fitted , and when Lucullus returned to Pontus, tians But the kingdom of the Bosporus stiff 
he xvas unable to resume the offensive in con remained to be won, for Asander, who had 
sequence of the mutmous spirit of his own revolted against Pharnaces, was in fact master 
Soldiers Mithndates was thus able before the of the whole country, and Mithndates haxmg 
close of 67 to regam possession of the greater attempted to expel Asander, was defeated and 
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slam {Bell Alex 2G-S2, 78 , Strab p 625 , 
Dio Cass -v-hi 41-43 ) 

Mitbridatis Eeglo (MidpiSdrou X‘^P°-h 
m Sarmatia Asiatica, on tbe W side of the 
nver Eba {Volga), so called because it was the 
place of refuge of tbe last Mithndates, m the 
reign of Claudius (Tac Ann xn 15, Ptol v 
9, 19) 

intylene [Mytilene ] 

I5jiaBeas(Mj'a(reas), of Patara m Lyoia — ^not 
of Patrae in Achaia — was a pupil of Erato- 
sthenes, and a grammarian of considerable 
celebrity He wrote two i orks, one of a 
chorographical description, entitled Fenplus 
{TleplirXovs), and the other a collection of oracles 
at Delphi (Said sv , Athen pp 158,290,530) 
Mnasilocnns {Mvaa-l\oxos), an Acamanian 
leader, sided with Antiochus in 191, and sur- 
rendered to the Eomans aftei the battle of Mag- 
nesia (Liv xxxn 11, xxsnii 38 , Pol xxn 26) 
Mnasippus (Mvaa-nriros), a Lacedaemonian 
m command of the fleet at Corcyra m 378, was 
slam m a battle (Xen Sell vi 2 ) 

Mneme [Musae J 
MnemSs^e [Musae ] 

Mnesarchus {Vlvditrapxos) 1 [Pythagoras ] 
— 2 A Stoic philosopher, a disciple of Panaetius, 
flounshed about B c 110, and taught at Athens 
Among his pupils was Antiochus ot Ascalon 
(Cic Ftn 1 2, 6, Acad ii 22, 09 ) 

Mnesloles {Mvn<riK\rjs), one of the great 
Athenian artists of the age of Pencles, was the 
architect of the Propylaea of the Acropohs, 
[See pp 11, 12 , Diet of Ant art Propylaea J 
Mnesunachus {Vlvniiryaxos), a poet of the 
Middle Comedy (Athen pp 801, 322, 329) 
Mnesitheus {VlvyalBeos), a physician, was a 
natiTe of Athens, and lived probably m the 
fourth century b c , as he is quoted by the comic 
poet Alexis He is frequently mentioned by 
Galen and others 

Mnester {VIAicttip), a celebrated pantomime 
actor m the reigns of Cabgula and Claudius, 
was one of the lovers of Messallma, and was put 
to death on the rum of the latter (Tac Ann ix 
4, 86 , Suet Cal 3fi 55, 57) 

Mnestheus, a Trojan, who accompanied 
Aeneas to Italy, and was the ancestral hero of 
the Memmu (Verg Aen v 117) 

MoabltlB {McLaBiTii, Mdflo TilajaffTrai, Moa- 
bltoe O T Moab, for both country and people), 
a district of Arabia Petraea, E of the Dead 
Sea, from the nver Amon {Wady el-ATonb, the 
boundary between Palestme and Arabia) on the 
N , to Zoar, near the S end of the Dead Sea, 
on the S , between the Amontes on tbe N , the 
Midianites on the E , and the Edomites on tlie 
S — that IS, before the Israehtish conquest of 
Canaan [See Dicf of the Bible) 

Modestinus, Herennius, a Eoman janst,and 
a pupil of Ulpian, flounshed m the reigns of 
Alexander Sevems, Maxiimnus and the Gordi 
ans, A.D 222-244 Tliougli Modeshnus is 
the latest of the great Eoman junsts, he ranks 
among the most distinguished There are 345 
excerpts m the Digest from lus writings 
Modestus, Julius, a grammanan who wrote 
early m the first century a d (Suet Gr 20 
Gell m 9, 1 , Mart x 21, 1) 

Modestus, a military wnter, the author of a 
Libeling de Vocabuhs Bei Mihtans, addressed 
to the emperor Tacitus, A-D 275 bnef, and 
presents no features of interest Pnnted in 
all the collections ot Scriptores de Be Mihtari 
Modicla {Monza), a town m Gallia Transpa 
dano, on the nver Lambrus, N of Mediolanum 
Afifan), where Theodonc built a palace, and 
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Theodohnda, queen of the Langobards, a splen 
did church, which still contains many of the 
gifts of this queen (Paul Langob i\ 22, 49) 

Modin {MoSelv, -eeli , or idp), a village on a 
mountam N of Lydda or Diospolis, on the 
extreme bi \V of Judaea, celebrated as the 
native place of the Maccabei (Jos Ant xn 8, 1) 

Modra (to MdSpa Mudurlu), a town of 
Bitliynia near the source of the mer Gallus 
(Strab p 543) 

Moenus, Moenis, Maenus, or Menus {Mairi), 
a nver m Germany, winch nses m the Sudeti 
Montes, flows through the temtorj' of the Her 
mundunand the AgnDecumatesot tbeEomans, 
and falls into the Ehme opposite Mogontiacum 
{Mainz) (Tac Germ 28 , MeL ui 3, 3) 

Moens or Myns (MoTpiy, mbpis), a long of 
Egypt, who, Herodotus tells us, reigned some 
900 years before his own visit to that country, 
wlndi seems to have been about b c 450 The 
Greek writers state of Moens that he formed 
the lake known by his name, and jomed it by a 
canal to the Nile, in order to receive the waters 
of the river when they were superabundant, 
and to supply the defect when they did not nse 
sufficiently In the lake he bmlt two pyramids 
on each of which was a stone statue, seated on 
a throne, and intended to represent himself 
andhiswrfe (Hdt n 13, 101, 149 , Diod i 52, 
Strab pp 799, 809 ) The real author ot these 
works was Amenemhat ITT., who lived about 
2300 B c (1000 years earher than the date given 
by Herodotus) He had the enormous basm 
formed m the Fayfim for the storage of water 
protected by dykes and commimicatmg with 
the ni er by a canal with locks to regulate the 
flow He also built the Labynnth {Diet of 
Ant s V 3 The Egyptian word men means ‘ a 
basm,’ and from this a confused account of a 
king of that name was adopted by the Greeks 

Moens (MoTpis), commonly called Moens 
Atticista, a distmguished grammarian of the 
tune of Hadrian, the author of a work still 
extant, entitled Aefeir ’ArriKal, though the 
title varies somewhat m different mannsenpts 
His treatise is a sort of comparison of the Attic 
Tuth other Greek dialects , consistmg of a list 
of Attic words and expressions, illustrated by 
those of other dialects, especially the common 
Greek Edited by Pierson, 1759 , Bekker, 1833 

Moens Lacus [Moeris ] 

Moero (MoipcJ), or Myro {Mvpii), a poetess of 
Byzantium, wife of iGidromachus sumamed 
Philologus, and mother of the grammanan and 
tragic poet Homerns, lived about B c 300 She 
wrote epic, elegiac, and lync poems (Suid. sv , 
Athen p 490 ) 

Moerocles {VloipoKKi]s), an Athenian orator, a 
native of Salamis, was a contemporary of 
Demosthenes, and like him an opponent of 
Philip and Alexander (Dem FD p 4S5,Arnan, 
An 1 10, 7) 

Moesla, called by the Greeks Mysla {Mvala, 
also M 7] EvpeSm!, to distmgish it from Mysia 
in Asia), a country ot Europe, was bounded on 
the S by Haemus, which separated it from 
Tlirace, and by M Orbelus and Scordus, which 
separated it from Macedonia, on the W by M 
Scordus and the nvers Dnnus and Savus, 
which separated it from Hlyncum and Pan 
noma, on the N by the Danube, which sepa- 
rated it from Dacia, and on the E by Pontus 
Euxinus, thus corresponding to the present 
Servia and Bulgaria (Dio Cass li 27 , Ptol 
III 9, 00) Tills country was subdued m the 
reign of Augustus, about 29 b c (Ln Bp 134, 
185 , Dio Cass li 25 , Flor ii 20), but does 
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not appear to lia\e been formally constituted a 
Eoman province till near the end of the reign, 
about AJ) 6 (Dio Cass Iv 29, Ov Tnst ii 197) 
Tacitus (Ann i 80) mentions a legatiis Moesiae 
A D 14 It was originally only one province, 
but m the reign of Domitian was formed into tw o 
provmces, called Moesta Sujpenor and Moesia 
Inferior, the former being the western and the 
latter the eastern half of the country, and 
separated from each other by the nver Cebrus 
or Ciabms, a tributary of the Danube "When 
Aurehan sunendered Dacia to the barbarians, 
and removed the inhabitants of that provmce 
to the S of the Danube, the middle part of 
Moesia was called Dacia Anreliani , and this 
new province was divided into Dacia liipensis, 
the ^strict along the Danube, and Dacia In- 
terior, the district S of the latter as far as the 
frontiers of Macedoma In the reign of 
Valens, some of the Goths crossed the Danube 
and settled in Moesia These Goths are some 
tunes called Moeso Goths, and it was for tlieir 
use that Ulphilas translated the Scriptuies 
into Gothic about the middle of the fourth 
century The origmal inhabitants ot the 
country, called Moesi by the Eomans, and Mysi 
(Muirof) by the Greeks, were a Tliracian race, 
and were divided mto several tnbes, such ns 
the TnrBALLi, Peucim, Ac (Strab p 295) 
Mogontiacum, Mogimtiacum or Magontia 
cum (Maine or Mayence), a town on the left 
bank of the Ehme, opposite the mouth of the 
rner Mocnus (Mam), was situated in the tern 
torj of the Vangiones, and was subsequently 
the capital of the proi ince of Germama Pnma 
It was a Eoman mnnicipium, and was founded, 
01 at least enlarged and fortified, by Drusus 
It was occupied by a strong Eoman gamson, 
and contmued to the downfall of the empire 
to be one of the chief fortresses on the, Ehine 
(Tac Hist IV 16, 24 , Amm Marc xv 11 ) 
Moirae (Mo7pai), called Parcae by the Eomans, 
the Pates Moira properlj signifies ‘ a share,’ 
and as a personifica- 
tion ‘ the deity who 
assigns to every man 
his fate -or his share ’ 

Homer speaks of the 
MoTpai ns personal 
deities once (H xxi\ 

49), and again of a 
smgle Moipa who spms 
the tliread of life (H 
xvi\ 209) m the 
Odyssey (vii 197) there 
IS once mention of 
the spinning deities 
(K\Z6es) who are pre- 
sent at the time of 
birth Alcra is men 
tioned there also, and 
it IS possible that in 
this passage Alcra Aihs 
may be regarded, like the Zear Moipayerys 
at Delphi [see below], as the third in com 
pany with two KAZBes In Homer Moira is 
tate personified, wluch, at the birth of man, 
"pms out the thread of his future life, fol- 
lows his steps, and directs the consequences of 
his actions according to the counsel of the gods 
Ent the personification of his Moira is not 
complete, for he mentions no particular ap- 
pearance of the goddess, no attributes, and no 
parentage His Moira is therefore quite syn 
onymons with Aisa (Alaa) — In Hesiod the per 
Eomfication of tlie Moirae is more complete, 
ht in speaking of the darker Titan dynasty he 
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makes them daughters of Eight and sister-, of 
Kypes and Death , whereas under the more 
orderly reign of Zens the} are daughters of 
Zeushunself and Themis (Hes Th 217, 901, cf 
Apollod 1 3, 1), and three in number, iiz 
Clotho, or the spinning fate , lachesis, or the 
one who assigns to man his fate, and Atropos, 
or the fate that caimot be avoided Later 
writers give other genealogies thus they ore 
called children of Erebus and Niglit, of Cronos 
and Night, ot Ge and Ocoanus, or lastlv of 
Ananke or Necessity (Cic ND iii 17 , Tzetz 
ad Dye 40C, Plat i?ep p G17) In Homer 
the conception of the supreme rule of the 
Pates is as uncertain ns is their tiersonahtv m 
some passages aU the gods, e\en Zeus, obsene 
the decree of Fate (H xix 87) , m others the 
Pate is rather on attribute of Zens signifying 
hiB predestined wiU (J7 xmi 821), and it is eicn 
hinted that fate may be altered by Zeus {II 
Wi 485), and that things may possibly happen 
inrep fiolpav (II vx 80, 330) But the con- 
ception nhicli prevailed was of an unalterable 
decree The fate assigned to eicry being by 
eternal laws takes its couree vithout ohstruc 
tion , and Zens, as well ns the other gods and 
men, must submit to them fAescli Pr 610, 
Eum 335, 902 , cf Verg Acn v 798, vii 147 , 
Ov Met XV 781) Tliey assign to the Enniiyes, 
who inflict the pumshment for ei il deeds, their 
proper functions , and with them they direct 
fate accordmg to the Ians of necessity, nheiicc 
they are sometimes called the sisters of the 
Ermnyes — The Moirae, ns the duinities of tlie 
duration of human life, which is determined by 
the two pomts of birth and of death, are con- 
ceived either as goddesses of birth or ns god 
desses of death, and hence their number was 
two, ns atDelplu with Zeus ns Moipoyerijr (Paus 
X 24, 4) , but e\ en here the number of three dei- 
ties is presen ed, and the conception became urn 
versnl of three sister Fates (ns of three Hours, 
three Graces, &c ) Tlie distribution ot the func 


tions among them was not stnctly observed, for 
we sometimes find all described ns spinning, 
although this should be the function of Clotho 
alone, who is moreover often mentioned alone 
ns the representative of all As goddesses of 
birth, who spin the thread of the beginning of 
life, and prophesi the fate of the ncwlv bom, 
they are mentioned along with Hitlivia, with 
whom, and also intli the Hours the\ npi>err ns 
helpers at the birth of a cluld (Pind 01 ^ 42, 
Hem ml, Eur J T 207, Dacc/i 99 , Paus 
viii 21,2 sec also Hohae and ImTinn) As 
goddesses of death, they appear also witli the 
Keres and the Ermnycb (Hes Scut 25S Paus* 



The Jlolrao or Parcac (Fates) and Prometheus (Mscontl 3/iii PioCUm %oLIr tav 51 
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11 11,4) In some ancient worlrs of art they (Neoptolemns) and Andromache, and are said to 
appear, not with tlieir several attributes, but as have emigrated from Thessaly mto Epirus, 
three crowned deities with sceptres in token of under the gmdance of PyiThus (Plut Pyrrh 
-their sovereignty (as on the altai of the T well e 1, Just Tra 8) In their new abodes they 
Gods, now m the Louvre) , but usually in works mtermmgled with the origmal mliabitants of 
of art they are represented with different attri the land and with the neighhourmg Ulynan 
hutes Clotho with a spmdle or a roll (the hook tribes, in consequence of which they weie re 
of fate) , Laohesis pomting -with a staff to the garded by the other Greeks as half barbarians 
globe , and Atropos with a pair of scales, or a They were, however, by far the most powerful 
sun dial, or slieais The Parcae in Latin liter people in Epinis, and their lungs gradually ex- 
ature received all the mythology and attributes tended their dominion over the whole of the 
of the Greek Moirae Origmally Parca was country (Hdt vi 127 , Thuc ii 80 , Liv viii 
especially the goddess of birth, liei name hemg 2f ) The first of then kmgs who took the title 
probably derived 0 . pa? Mtndo (though some take of Inng of Epirus i\as Alexander, who perished 
it to be from pZccfo, as neaving the tluread), m Italy nc 82G [Epibds] The ancient 
hut with her u ere associated the deities Nona capital of the Molossi was PASSAIlo^, hut Aji- 
and Decima piesidmg over different months of bii\cia afterwaids became their chief toun, and 
the birth, and subsequently the name Parcae the residence of their kings (Plut Pijnh 5, 
was applied to the three Pates collectively, of Liv xli 26 ) The Molossian hounds were cele- 
whom Nona and Decima were charged with the hrated m antiquity, and much prized for hunt- 
hirth, and the tlurd, Morta, with death (Van o, mg fVerg Gcoig iii 406 , Hor Sat ii 6,114) 
ap Gell ni 16) The abstract noun fatvm Molus (MdAos), son of Deucalion and father 
meant the spoken word or decree of Heaven, of Meeiones (II x 269, xiii 279 , ApoUod in 
equivalent to the aTtra Aidi (Son ad Aen x 628, 8, 1) 

xii 808), but though the neuter form prevailed in Molycrinm (MoKvKpeioy, also Mo\vKpeta, Mo 
Lterature, the popular and ceremonial language XvKpia MoXvKpios, MoXvKpitvi, MoXuhpaTos), a 
retained Pati and Fatao Pata Scnbunda town in the most southerly part of Aetoha, at 
was the goddess who watched over the birth the entrance of tlie Cormtluan gulf, gave the 
{mcluded among the Caimentes as being pro name of Rhium Molycnum (‘Ploy MoXvKpiov) to 
phetic) and -wrote down the destmy of the child the neighbouring promontory of Antnrhium 
Molione [Moliones ] It was founded by the Corinthians, but was 

Moliones oi Molionidae (MoXlovts, MoXlove, afterwards taken possession of by the Aetohans 
MoXtovlSai), that is, Em-ytus and Ctcatus, so (Thuc ii 84 , Strab p 886 ) 

•called alter their mother Molione They are Momemphis (Mtl>nep.(pts Panoaf Kliel, or 
also called AcfoJidae or AcZonoJic (’AKTopfoive) Manouf eUSeffli, lo Loioer Mcmplm), the 
after their reputed father Actor, the husband of capital of the Nomos Momemphitos in Lower 
Molione, though they were generally regarded Egypt, stood on the E side of the lake Mareotis 
as the sons of Poseidon The Moliones, when (Strab p 803) 

yet boys, took part in an expedition of the Momus (McS^uor), the god of ciuel mockery 
Epeans against Neleus and the Pyhaus (II and censure, is not mentioned by Homer, but is 
XI 709,760, xxiii 688, Ov Mot viii 808) They called in Hesiod iiie son of Night He is said 
are represented as nephews of Augeas, kmg of to have found fault with the man formed by 
the Epeans When Heracles marched against Hephaestus, because a httle door had not been 
Augeas, the latter entrusted the conduct of the left m his breast, so as to enable one to look 
war to the Moliones , but as Heiacles was taken mto his secret thoughts (Hes TJt 214 , Caliim 
ill, he concluded peace with Augeas, whereupon Hymn Apoll 113, Lucian, Hernioton 20) 
lus army was attacked and defeated by the Mona 1 (Aui/Zesey) An island off the coast of 
Molionidae In order to take vengeance, he the Ordonces m Britain, one of the chief 
afterwards slew them near Cleonae, on the fion- seats of the Druids, vas im aded by Suetonius 
tiers of Argohs, when they had been sent from Paulmus, a d 61, and conquered by Agricola, 
Elis to sacrifice at the Isthmian games, on 78 (Tac Ayr 16, 18, Ann xiv 29 , Ptol in 
behalf of the tonm (Pmd OZ xi 84 , Pans 412 , Dio Cass Ixii 7 )— 2 See Monapia 
T ill 14,6, Apollod 11 7,2) — The Moliones are Monaeses 1 A Parthian general mentioned 
mentioned as conquerors of Nestor in the by Horace (Od in 6, 9) is probably the same 
chariot race, and as havmg taken part m the as Surenas, the general of Orodes, who defeated 
Calydonian hunt Cteatus was the fatner of Crassus — 2 A Parthian noble, who deserted to 
Amphimachus by Tlieromce , and Eurytus, of Antony and urged him to mi ade Partlna, but 
Thalpius by Theraphone Their sons Amphi soon afterwards returned to the Partlnon king 
maohus and Thalpius led the Epeans to Troy Phraates — 3 A general of the Pnithian kmg 
(Pans V 3, 4 ) Later traditions describe them Vologeses I , m the reign of Nero 
as born out of an egg, and as having only one Monapla or Monarlna (Isle of Man), an 
^dy, but two heads (Atlien n 68, Plut de island beti\ een Britannia and Hibemia piin 
r , , I®®) It IS probable that Caesar means 

Mole, surname of Apollonius, the rhetorician this island when he speaks of Mona ns half- 
No 2] way between Bntam and Ireland (B (? v 13) 

molon (MdAoiv), satrap of Media under Antio Monda or Mnnda (Mondego), a i-iver of 
chus the Great, against u horn he revolted He Spam, flowmg mto the ocean between the Tagus 
was defeated near Babylon b c 220, and put an and Dunns (Plm iv 115 , Mel m 1, 7) 
end to lus own life (Pol v 40-54 ) Moneta [Juno ] 

Molochath [Mulucha ] Monima (Movlyy), a Greek woman, either of 

Molossi (MoAocmol), a people m Epirus, who Stratonicea, m Ionia, or of Miletus, was the -mfe 
i^nbited a narrow slip of country, called after of Mitlmdates, but was put to death by order of 
themMolossia (MoAoimia) or Molossis, which this monarch, when he fled mto Armenia, b c 
extended from the Aous, along the W bank of 72 (App MtiJir 21, 27, 48 , Plut Lucull 18) 
-Machthus, as far as the Ambracian gulf Monoeoi Portus, also Herculis Monoeci 
Xlie Molossi were a Greek people, who claimed Portus (Mojiaco), a port town on the coast of 
escent from a. dIobsus, the son of Pyrrhus Liguna, just withm the province of Golha Nor- 


MONTANUS 

bonensis (of vrlwcli tlio boundary was tbo mer 
Var), between Nicnen nnd Albium Intemeluun, 
founded by the Mnssilians, was situated on n 
promonton (hence the arx Monocci of Verg 
Acn Ti 801), and possessed a temple of Her 
Cldcs IMonoccus, fioni whom tbo place derived 
its name (Strab p 202 , Amm IMarc n 10, ft) 
The harbour, tliougb small and exposed to the 
SE wind (Lucan, I 105) was of importance, as 
it was the onlj one on this part of the coast of 
Liguiia (Tac Hxst in 12, Val Max i 6,7) 
V little abo\ e ilonooci Portus Augustus marked 
the highest point of the difBcult coast road 
which lie had made there b\ a troplii (Tropaca 
•Upiuni , Plin 111 100 , Ptol ni 1, 2) insciibed 
witli the names of conquered Alpine tribes 
hence the nemo of the modem Tiirbta 
Montanus, Curtius, was exiled by Nero, 
VD 67, but was soon afteniards recalled at 
Ins father s petition On the accession of Ves 
pasian, he a ebunenth attacked in the senate 
the notorious delator, Aquilius Eegnlus (Tac 
Imi x\i 28,03, Hist i\ 40—10) If ho is the 
same perhon as the Curtins Montanus satinsed 
by Juieiial (i\ 107,101, \i 04), ^fontanus lulater 
life sullied the fair reputation wlncli, according 
to Tacitus, ho enjoved m louth, for Juienal 
desenbes him as a coiqiulent epicure, a parasite 
of Domitian, and a wand bag {hiiccn) Hence 
Kime suggest that Juxenal alludes to a Junius 
■Moulinus, who appears in an inscription as 
consul suflectus in a n 61 
Montanus Julius, a wntor of elegiac and 
epic poetry, contemporary with 0\id (Ov 
l^oiil 11 16,11, Sen Contr mi 16,27, Sen 
Lj) 122) 

Montanus, Votionus, of Naibo, an orator and 
dcclaiiner in the reign of Tibenus, was named 
the ‘Olid’ of the rbeforical schools He 
was coniiclcd on a charge of inajestas, and 
died an exile in the Baleano islands, a d 25 
(Tac Ann i\ 42, Son Confr mi 20, i\ 28) 
Mopsia or Mopsopla, an ancient name of 
Pniiiphjha, denied from 'Mopsus, the injthical 
Ic uloi of certain Greeks supposed to ha\o 
settled in Painplnha, ns also in Cilicia and 
Sinn, after the Imjaii war, whoso name appears 
more than once m the geographicnl names in 
Cihcia (See Mopruciiem , 3IorsLrsTLi ) 
Mopslum (Mjif/ioi), a town of Thessalj in 
Pclasgiotis, on a lull of the same name between 
Tempo and Larissa (Strab p 4 11 , Liv xhi 61) 
Mopsucreno {mS^ov hpiivr] oi sfrijiui, le ihe 
Sjrnng of Mopsus), n.c\i\ of Cilicin Carapostris, 
on tlio S slope of the Taurus, nnd twelve llomnn 
miles from Tarsus, the place where Coiistan 
tine died, a n 66-1 (Ptol i 7, 7 , Sozoni \ 1) 
Mopsucstla (mJi)/ oy iaria, Mo^ovfO'Tia, 1 0 
the Hearth of Mojjsus, also Mrfif'oy ttSxis and 
Mot/^eanji Mampsista, in the middle 
ages Jfrssii), an important citi of Cilicin 
Campcstris, on both banks of the rii er Pj ramus, 
twelic Homan miles from its mouth, on the 
road fiom Tarsus to Issns, in the beautiful 
plain called rh 'A\'t]Tov rreSlor, was a civitas 
lihcra under the Ttomnns The two parts of tlio 
city were connected bj a handsomo budge built 
hi Constaiitius over tlio Pyramus (Strab p 
676 , Cic ail Fam in 8 , Arrian, An ii 6 ) In 
ecclesiastical historj it is notable as the birth 
place of Theodore of iMopBuestia. 

Mopsus (Wlii\l/os) 1 bon of Ampyx or Am 
l^cuB by the nymph Chloris (Hes Scut 181) 
He was one of the Lapithao of Oechalia or Ti 
taeron (Thessalj), and took part in the combat 
tl "edding of Pinthous He was one of 
the Caljdonian hunters, and also one of the 
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Argonauts, nnd was a famous prophet among the 
Argonauts He was nftenvards worshipped as 
an oraculai heio (Pmd Pgth ly 836, Ap. 
Eh 1 65, Pans i 17, 4 , Stiab p 443, Hjg 
Fab 14, Ov Met vni 816, xn 466)— 2 Son. 
of Apollo and Manto, the daughter of Tiresias, 
and also a celebrated seer He contended in 
piophecy with Calchas at Colophon, nnd showed 
himself supeiior to the latter m prophetic 
power [Calcilis] He founded Mallos in 
Cilicin, in conjunction with the seei Amphilo- 
clius A dispute arose betw een the two seers 
respecting the possession of the tow n, and both 
fell m combat by each other’s hand Mopsus 
had an oracle at Mallos, which existed in the 
time of Strabo (Stiab p 675, Plut He/ 0> 45) 
Morgantium, Morgantina, Murgantia, 
Morgentia (Mopyainor, Mopyamio] Iilopyav- 
t7vos, Murgentinus), a town in Sicily founded 
by the Sforgetes, after they had been dnven out 
of Itali by the Oonotrians According to Liiy 
(vMi 27) this citj was situated on the E coast , 
but nccoVding to other w ritors it w as situated in 
the mtenor of the island, SE of Agj iiuiii, and 
near the Sjunaethus The neighbouiing country 
produced good wine (Stnb pp 257, 270, 
Hiod XI 78, Cic Tor in 18,48) 

Morgetes (MJpyijTer), an ancient people in 
the S of Italj According to Strabo thej dwelt 
in the ncighbomhood of Kheginm, but being 
driien out of Italj bj the Oenotnans crossed 
oierto Sicilj and theic founded the town of 
Morgantium According to jlntiochus, Morges 
was the successor of the Oenotnan lang Italus, 
and liospitablj receii ed Siculus, who had been 
dnien out of Latium bj the Abongines, in con- 
sequence of which the earher Oenotnans were 
called Ifrtficfcs, Moiwfcs and Stcuh (Sti-ab 
p 257 , Antioch ap Dionj s 1,12) 

Morunenc (Mopmenj), the NAV distnct of 
Cappadocia, on the banks of the Halys, assigned 
under the Eonians to Galatia Its meadows 
were cntireh devoted to the feeding of cattle 
(Strab pp 584, 540 ) 

Morlm, a people in GaUia Belgica, IV of the 
Nervii and Menapii, and the most northerly 
jicople in all Gaul, whence Yirgil calls them 
cxircmi Itomtnum {Aen nn 727) They dwelt 
on the coast, opposite Britain, and at the nai- 
rowestpartof the channel between Gaul and 
Bntain, which IB hence sometimes called Fje- 
turn Morinorum or Moiinum They were a 
w arliko people (Caes B G iv 21 , Dio Cass 
li 21) Their chief town was Gesorlicuw 
Morius (Mcipior), a small rii ei in Boeotia, a 
S tnbutarj of the Cephissus, at the foot of Mt 
Tliunon near Cn ieronea 
Mormo (Mop/ni, also VloppoXvKt], Ploppo- 
XvKfiov), a female Bjieotre, inth which the 
Giccks used to frighten childien (Anstoph- 
Ach 582, Fax, 474 , Theocr \i 40) 

Morpheus (Mopipfvs), the son of Sleep, and 
the god of dreams The name signifies the 
fashioner or mouldei, because lie shaped or 
formed the dreams which appeared to the 
slecpei (Oi Met \i 635) 

Mors, called Thanatos (Odraros) bj the 
Greeks, the god of death Li the Homeric 
poems Death does not appear as a distinct 
diiinitj, though he is desciibed as the biothei 
of Sleep, together wuth whom he carries the 
bodj of Sarpedon from the field of battle to the 
countrj of the Li ciaiis (17 xiv 231, xvi 672) 

In Hesiod he is a son of Njght and a brother of 
He! and Sleep, nnd Death and Sleep reside in 
the lowei world (Hes Th 211, 756, cf Yeig 
Acn vi 277) In the Alcestis of Eunpides (75, 
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11 91 But there is no certain authority for his 
parentage, anil there is some clifTereiice in the 
names given to him Ilenco some behove that 
ho was a real anti not an adopted Varro It is 
impossible to accept thisMcii without lejectiiig 
the authority ot Bio, who calls him Licmius 
Murena If he w as bom a Licmius and adopted 
by Varro, he might be spoken of either ns Lici 
nius or as Terontius, and there is nothing im 
possible 111 his sister also taking the name 
Terontin Again, there is no anthoritj for sup- 
posing that a Vanowould take the cognomen 
Bluiena In the cnil wars ho is said to have 
lost his property (Schol ad Hor Od ii 2), 
and C Proculeius, a Homan eques, is said to 
have given him a shaie of his own property 
Tins Proculeius is called the brother of Varro, 
but, if wo take the w ords of Horace literally , 
Proculeius had more than one brother The 
plural, howeier, iiiny bo meioly generalising 
Again, it IS not necessary to suppose that he 
was a brother, for it was common enough 
among the Romans to call cousins by the name 
of biotheis {f rater painichs and fratcr) That 
Proculeius was brother (or cousin) ot Murena, 
and also of Terentia the w ife of Maecenas, is 
stated by Dio Cassius (hv 3) It is a further 
question whence Murena obtained wealth 
enough to fit him foi the position of augur (see 
Hor Od 111 19), foi which the portion likely 
to hai 0 come from Proculeius w ould scarcely 
siiflice , and it has been conjectured with much 
probability that the great Varro (M Terentius 
the scholar and antiquanaii) who died about 28 
B c , and was v ery w calthy , may have left his 
property, oi much of it, to Murena Horace 
mentions also a i ilia of Murena’s at Formino 
about 38 B c Tins, however, must have be 
longed to him before any bequest from Varro 
(Hor Sat i 6, 88) It is probable, though not 
absolutely ceitain, that Murena was the Teren 
tius Varro who subdued the Salassi in the Alps, 
and founded the town of Augusta (Aosfa) in 
their territory (Dio Cass hii 25 , Strab p 20G), 
and was consul siifTectus m 23 (O I L p 450) 
In 22 ho was iniohed in the conspiracy of 
Fannuis Caepio, and w as condemned to death 
and executed, notwntlistanding the intercession 
of Proculeius and Terontin, the sister of Mu 
rena Horace (Od ii 10) addresses Murena by 
the name of Licinius, and probably intended 
to giie him some advice as to bemg more 
cautious in his speech and conduct (cf Sen 
JJj) 19) His execution is mentioned by Dio 
Cass 111 3, Suet Tib 8, Tnc Ann i 10 (For 
the conseq^uences to Ins brother in law, see 
Mibcfx is ) 

Mnrgantla 1 See MoRGl^TIU3r — 2 A 
towui in Saninitim, 13 of Bonanum (Liv \ 17) 

Murgis, a toini in Hispania Baetica, on the 
frontiers of Tarraconeiisis, and on the road from 
Acci to ■Jlahign (Ptol ii 4, 11) 

Mursa or Mursia (Esscck, capital of Slaio 
nia), an important town in Pannonia Interior, 
situated on the Dravus, not far flora its junction 
w ith the Danube, w ns a Roman colony founded 
by the emperor Hadrian (hence Aolia Mursa), 
and was tlie residence ot the goiernorof Lower 
Pannoiiia (Ptol n IG, 8) Here Magnciitius 
was defeated hi Constantins II , a n 351 

Mursolla, or Mursa Minor, a town in Panno 
nia Inferior, onlv ten miles W ot the great 
Mur^a 

Mus, Deems [Drcius J 

Musa, Autonlus, a celebrated phvsician at 
Romo about the lieginning ot tlio Chnstinu ora 
He was brother to Luphorbus, the physician to i 


king Juba, and was hiinseh the physician to- 
the emperor Augustus He had been onginally 
a slave "When the emperor was seriously ill, 
and had been made worse by a hot regimen and 
treatment, B c 23, Antonius Musa succeeded in 
restoring him to health by means of cold bath 
ing and coohng dunks, for which sorvico ho 
received from Augustus and the senate a large 
sum ot money, and the permission to wear a 
gold ling, and also had a statue erected in his 
honour neai that of Aesculapius by public 
subscription He seems to liav o been attached 
to this mode of tieatment, to which Horace 
alludes (Epist i 15, 8), but failed when he 
applied it to the case of kl Marcellus, who died 
under his care a few months after the recovery 
of Augustus, 28 (Dio Cass hii 80, Suet Aug 
69, 81 , Phn xiv 128, vcv 77, vxx 117 ) Ho 
wrote several phannaceutical works, which are 
frequently quoted by Galen, but of which 
nothing except a few fragments remain Tliero 
arc, however, two short Latm medical works 
ascribed to Antonins Musa, but these are 
generally considered to be spunous 

Musa or Muza fMoSo-a, MoDfa prob Afoii 
slnd, N of Molha), a port of Arabia Felex, on 
the W coast, near the Straits of Bab cl- 
Mandcb (Ptol vii 15) 

Musae (MoDcrai), the Muses, were, according 
to the earliest writers, the inspiring goddesses 
of song, and, according to later notions, div ini 
ties presiding o\ er the different kinds of poetry, 
and over the arts and sciences They were 
onginally nymphs of wells and springs, which 
were regarded as sacied and inspirmg, and were 
in the earliest tunes honoured with choruses 
and dances (Thus one of the altars of the 
Muses at Athens was sacred to The Muses of 
the Ilissus) Hence the nymphs themselves 
were supposed to be the sources of song and. 


poetry Suchwor 
slup was common 
111 Thracia and 
Boeotia, and it 
was especially 
important at the 
jilenteouB springs 
of Mt Heh 
con, Aganippe 
and Hippocrene 
They were thus 
brought into con- 
nexion with the 
great deities of 
that country ,vnth 
Dionv BUS, and 
moie especially 
with Apollo, who 
represented their 
characteristics as 
being the god at 
once ot prophetic 
and of poeti- 
cal inspimtion 
Hence he is the 
lender of the 
Muses (Mouir- 
ayerrjs cf II 
i COS , Pind 



Ncm V 23 , PaUB v 18, 1 , p 89, b) Tliey not 
onlv taught the poet his art (Hos Th 22), but, 
as gifted with oraculai power, they came to be 
regarded as teaching arts and Icnowledgo in 
general— 1 Genealogy of the Muses The 
most common notion was that they were the 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, and born 
in Plena, at the foot of Mt Olympus (II ii 
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491 03 I 10 , Hes Th 52 915 , ApoUod - 1 3, m Hesiod, who states the names of aU the nine, 
1) There were-other traditions of their being and these nine names became the usual ones 
danghte*^ of Uranus and &€ (m allusion to the They are Clw, Futerpe, Thaha, Melpomere 
onmn of spnngsl, or of Pietus, from ihea '■^Terpsichore, Frato, Pobjmma or Folyhymnia, 
worship lu Plena and their names Piendes or Urania, and Calliope In some local tradi 



Pienae n-rmpliae (Cic. 2CJj ii 21, 54 1 — 2 t>ons the number three was asserted Paus^ini^s 
‘Kumler of the JTitses That there were nine and Plutarch speak of three iluses at one time 
Pluses instead of the usual three (according to honoured on Hehcon (where their names were 
the number of Graces, Hour'- Ac ) was probably 1 said to be Slelete, llneme, and Aoide), at 
due to the form which the choruses took round | Delphi and at Sicvon (Pans is 29 , Pint 



C Terpsichore the 2rase of the Chord Dance Era*o the Mosc of Erotic 7 Poljmnla the ilnse of the 

ttroTO the Apo hecsis of Homer m the (From a statne in Sublime Hrmn (From a 

Britisn -105*^0111.) the\atlcan) Etatue in the Louvre ) 


the sacred springs, m three rou ,, of three Synij} vs 14) , and Cicero {I c) speaks of four 
maidens In the Iliad the !Musos are spoken of iluses ns helongmg to one tmdit on but there 
sometimes in the smgular sometimes ui the is no suffic ent reason for regardmg the number 
plural, but without definite number Xmc nine, winch eientnallv prevailed, as a raoie 
Pluses are first menboned n Od ssi- GO and recent tradition than the others — 3 Fat tire 
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e Utinia. the Vaso oj \a 
tronoray (h rom n statue 
now In Sweden ) 


578 musat: 

and Characfcr of the Muses In Homer b 
pooms they are tho ^oddesaeB of song and 
poetry and live in OUnnpua There thet Bing 
tho festit o songs at tho rejiasts ot the iinmortals 
Thej bnng before tho mind of tho mortnl poet 
the et ents which ho has to relate, and confer 
npon lum the gift of song {11 i GOi, ii 484, 
0(7 1 I, Mil C3, Hca 
Th 22 ) There is no 
reason to doubt that tho 
earhoat poets m their 
invocation of the Muse 
01 Mil sea MCI t perfectly 
sinccio, and actnallj 
IwlieiLd in tilt ir being 
inspired b\ the god 
dchscB , though in later 
tunes the invocation of 
tho Muses waa coiivcn 
tional Tliero arc traces 
of a tniilt-i between 
tho worship of the 
'^[uses and other local 
nil ths , thus Thnm\ ns, 
who presumed to evccl 
the Jliisos, MasdepnM“d 
b\ them of the gift 
thej had bestowed on 
him, and punished with 
blindness (J7 ii 594 , 
Vpollod 1 8, t), tho 
Sii-ciis, nho liken lae 
1 ontured upon a contobt 
Mitli them, were do 
pm cd ot tho feathers of 
their w mgs (Paua ix 34, 
21 Tho nine daughters 
of Pierns, nho presumed to mal the Muses, 
were changed into birds The earliest worship 
of tho SIusos IS perhaps corrcctlv assigned to 
Thrace and Plena about Mt. Olnnpus, whence 
it was introduced into Bocotia (Slrab pp 110, 
471), and tho names of mountains, grottois 
and wells, connected mth their worship in the 

North, were 
liken ISC trans 
hrred to the 
fcoutli PicruB, 
a ''laccdoiimn, 
IS said to haie 
been tho first 
who intro 
duced tho wor 
ship of tlie 
mne Muses, 
from Thrace to 
Tliespiae, at 
the foot of Mt 
Helicon (Pirns, 
xxix 2) It IS 
liossible that 
in this stori is 
concealed the 
tact that tho 
Tliracian wor 
ship of nine 
Muses super 
stded a Boeo 
tian worship of 
three Near 
Mt Helicon, Epluoltes and Olus ore said to hai e 
offered tlie first sacrifices to them In the same 
place there was a sanctuary witli their statues, the 
sacred wells Aganipjie and Hijiiiocrene, and on 
Mt Libethnon, which is connected with Helicon, 
there was a sacred grotto of the Muses At 
Thespiae they liad a temple and statues, and the 
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Thespians celebrated a solemn festiial of the 
Muses on Mt Helicon, called Musca (Pnus. ix 
29, 1, XTXi 3 , Pint Amat p 718 , C I (? 1685) 
Mt Parnassus was liken ise sacred to them, 
nitli the Castahan spring, near uliicli they had 
a temple At Athens there nns an altar of the 
Muses in tho Academi, besides that to the 
‘Muses ot the Ihssns' near the rnor At 
Sparta thej had a temple at nlncli sacnficcs 
wero offorwl before a war, because tho\ inspired 
tho martial music of the Spartans (Pans m 
17) \t TrocEcn (where they were called Ardal 
ides, from a mjtlncal Ardalus nho introduced 
their worship), t1ie> shared an iltar with 
Hjpnns, the god of sleep (Paus ii 31,4) Tho 
sacnficcs offered to the JIiiscs consisted ot 
libations ot n atcr or milk, and of honey (Schol 
ad Oed Col 100, Sen ad Uct \ai 21) Tlie 
i a iirioiis surnames bj which tho\ arc desipialed 
j b\ the poets are for the most part demed from 
I tho places which were siicitd to them or in 
which thej were worshipiied, while some are 
descnptiaoot the swcotiioss of their songs — 
4 licjyrc^cntaltons of ihe Muses in trorXs oj 
art In the most ancient aiorks of art we find 
onlj throe Mnsos, and their ottnbutes are 
musical mslmmonlR, Ruchas the fiuti , the lire, 
or the harbiton Later artists ga\e to caeli of 
ihe nine Bisters diffcreut attnlnitcs as welt as 
different attitudes (1) Cfn", the Muse of his 
torj, appears in a sitting altitude, with an ojien 
roll of paper, or an ojicn chest of bcxiks, (2) 
Euterpi, the ^fuBC of Ivnc poclrv, with a flute , 
(3) Thalia, tho Muse of conicdi and of merrj 
or idtllic poctrj, appears with a tonne mask, a 
shepherd b Btafi, a wreath of i\ \ , and a tarn 
bourine, (4) Meljwmtnr, the Muse of trigodj, 
with a tnigic mask, tho club of Honiclc«, or a 
Bw ord , her head is Kurroundod w itln mo le.aveB, 
and she wears the coMinmus , (5) Tcrpstchljr^, 
the Muse ot thonil dance and song apjicars 
with tho lyre and the ploclmm, (G) ErdtO, tho 
Muse of erotic poctrj and mimic imitation, 
somolmies also has tho Ivrc , (7) Pohiniutn, or 
Polyhijninla, the Muse of the suhhmohjmn, 
iisualh appears w ilhoul anj atlrihuto, m a pen 
sive attitude, (b) Urania, the Muse ot nstro- 
nonn, with a staff jxnnlmg to a globe , (9) 
Calliope, the Muse of epic poeln , appears with 
a tablet and stains, and sometimes wnth a roll 
of paper —The Italian Camcnnc or Casmenne 
wore njTuphs of springs and of prophecy, and 
avere therefore identified with the Greek ''[uses 
VTlicn the worship ot tho JIuscs suptrseded 
that ot the naliat Camcnae, all tho Greek 
Utributcs and legends were adopted bv Homan 
poets, who used tlie names Miisae and Cameiiae 
as b\ iionvniB fC mifn if ] 

MfiBaous (Mouctuoy) I Ascmi matliological 
personage, to be classed w itb Olen, Orpheus, 
and Pamplius He avas regarded ns tlieaullior 
of a-anous poetical eonipositions, especially 
connected a\ith tlie mystic ntes of Demoter at 
Elcusis, over wliiclv Ibc legend represented liim 
as presidmg in the tune of Heracles (Diod i\ 
25) He was reputed to belong to the fainilv 
of the Eumolpidae, being the son of Enmolpus 
and Selene (Philocliorus, np Scliol ad .Ir 
Pan 10G5) In other aonations of the myth 
he was less definitely called a Tliracian Accord 
ing to other legends he avas the son ot Orpheus, 
of avhom he avas generalla considered ns the 
imitator and disciple Some accounts gave him 
a wife, Deioce, and a son, Eumolpus (Sind s v , 
Sera ad Am a i GG7 , Diod 7c) There was iv 
tradition that the Museum in Piraeus bore that 
name from baa mg been the place wborcMusaens 
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vas bunt’d (Puli'll i 3, f>] Ainoiip Ibt, uuinc tidt of the promontorj, uoar Pnene, -vtos the 
tons couiiW''tious nttnbutcd to )uiu bj the prt it tcmide of Poseidon, ivhiJi vrns the place 
ancients the most edebtated litre Ins Oracles of meeting for the Paniome festiial and Am 
Onomaentus, in the time of the Pisistratida* , phictroni (27 n 8G9, Hdt i ItS , Thuc i 
made It Ins business to collect and amiiigc the 14, btrib p C21, Pans i 7, 3 ) 
oracles that p issed nndcr the name of Musacus, Mycalessus (MuKoATjirtro'r Me/caATjtrtrior), an 

and ivas banished bj Hippirehus for interpo j ancient and important citj in Boeotia, men- 
latm >• in the collection onitlcs of Ins own lioned bi Homer, was situated on the road from 
rnahing (Hdl MI (), nil 90, \t llan 10 11 , Aulis to Thebes In r c 413 some Thracian 
Pails r 22, X 9 A gminiiiarian, the author inercennnes m the paj of Athens surprised and 
of the celebrated poem on the loics of Hero s,idced the town, and butchered the inhabitants 
and Ltaiider Iiothing is hnoini of the ivnlor, ' From this blow it never recoieied, and was in 
but it IS certain that the poem is a late pro- rums m the time of Pausanias It possessed a 
ductioii, perhaps not earlier th in the hfth i eclebnitcd temple of Demeter, ivho was hence 
centun of our era. Edited hi Passow, Lips ' siiniamcd Micalessia (17 ii 498 , Hymn 
1310, and bv Scleaefer, Lips ls2“i j Apoll 224, Time, vii 29, Strab p 404, Pans 

MusagStes [Apollo ] it 19 ) The mins of the walls and towers and 

C MuBoniUB KufuB, a btoic philosopher, was the position of the gateivajs are still traceable 
the son of a Itom in eqnes, and was banished b\ Mycenae, sometimes Myceno (MvKyytu, Mu- 
liero to the island of Giaros, in vd GO, under (lunj Mtunjcaros JTnri ir/rr), an ancient toivn in 
the j'rctert of his liaiing be'cli pniw to the eon Argolis, about si\ miles NE of Argos, and nmc 
spimci of Piso He rttume<l from exile on and a (inartcr miles inland from Tirnis, was 
the accession of Galba, and se-enis to bale been situated on a spur nsing from the vallev of 
held 111 high estimation bj Vespasian, ns he ' tlie Ccphissus nt the NE comer of the plain 
i ns allowed to reiiiain nt Rome when the othir fliencc desenbed in Odissei in 2G3 as /luxt 
philosophers Wen b inislied from the citv (lac "Apytos) Trndilionallj it was founded by Per- 
Aiin x\ 71, Dio Cass Ixn 57, Ixii 19) sens, its niassne walls wore regarded ns the 

Must! (Moetnj), a town m the Carthnpnmn i work of the Ciclopes (Strab p 377, Pnus ii 
temton (Zeupt ina), near the nier Bagrndns, i',, lo. Ear I A 1700), but there is little 
on the road from Carthago to ‘sicca \cntni doubt tb it Mjeonne was an offshoot from tlie 
(Ptol 11 3, 331 older Tnirss, which it ciontnnlly surpassed in 

Muthul (Velleo), a mtr of Numidia, the imiiortancc It was built in a secure position 
boundary botwn n the kingdoms of Jngurtlm , on the hillside commanding the passes 
and Adhcrbal It joins the Bagnidas (Sail j through w liith sei enil very ancient roads have 
Jiia 18) been discovered leading to Connth and the 

MutlluB, C Papina, one of tlu> pnncip.al 1 Corinthian gulf It is therefore a reasonable 
Samnito gsiicrals in the 'Marsic war, i r uiMjo eonclunon that the princes of Tirvns [see 
t\pp 77 C I 40-'l) IPtLors, Tnii ns] built Mycenae as an outj^st 

Kutlna Cllutinonsis Afoffrno), an important , to giiethtm the trade routes to the Corinthian 
*o-n in Gallia Cisjiadann, on the high road , pilf, and that this practical command of the 
from Meiliolnnuni to the & of Itali.ivas on ,< ommorco from both seas caused it to ontstnp 
pnallv a CiJlic toini, and was the first place j Tinns m prospcnti and to become the cliief 
which the Romans took awnv from the Bon It , citj of the Pelopidac , hence m the Homenc 
IS mentioned nt tin iKpiining of llie second , ago and ston it is regarded as tlie capital of 
Punic war (n c 2lN) ns ii fortifusl place in Apamurmon and tlie first citj m all Greece 
habited b\ Ihf Romans (Tjii txi 27, nxiii 21, (if ii 5C9, iv 52, ni 180, xi 40) After the 
Pol in 40), but it was not till 18'> that it was coiujnest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, it 
m idc a Roman colons (Lii xmx 55) Mnlina ceased to lie a place of imjiortance, but is 
IB cclebrited m the Inslory of the Ciiil war mentioiu d as sending a small contmgciit of 
after Col sar s denllL Dccimus Bmlus was bi troops to Thermopylae and to Plntneae (Hdk 
sieged here 111 31 Antonins from Decembe'r, 44, mi 202, ir 28) At length, m 468, Argos, hnvmg 
to Vpnl, 4 , and Hiidir its walls the battles were roe on red from her former defeats bj Sparta, 
fought m which th< consuls Hirtius and Pansa began to strengthen her dominion and* attacked 
Mnshed Hencethis war was called the JfeffKm 3Ijce!mc, nngn, as some relate, hccause tlie 
Mvitneii^r (\pp 77 C in 40-72, Snot. luy 9 ) 3Ivcenue ins had liclped the Greek armies 
Tlie Ik st wool in all Itali came from the neigh- against Persia (Pans n 1C, 5) Tlie massiie 
Iwurhood of Miitma (Stnih p 218) walls resisted all attacks, hut the inhabitants 

MutunuB Tutuuns, an old Italian dull of were at length compelled liy famine to abandon 
fruitful inamagc, worshippeil hi the snnbol of their town They effected their escape without 
th( phallus,andcomparedb\ Roman writers with a surrender, and took refuge, some at Cleoiiae, 
Pnapns (_\.mob i\ 7, cf Indioltfs, p 443, a) some in .Vcham, and otlicrs in 3Iaccdoui i 
Mycale (MusdXrj Sanisiin), a mount-am in (Diod xi C7, Strab p 877, Pans mi 25,8) 
tlie b of Ionia in Asia 3Iinor, X of the moutli Tlie chief known remains of the ancient citi 
of the Macandcr It forms tlio AV < xtrenntj of were until recent years part of the fortifications 
3L 3IcsBogis, and runs far ont into the sen, csjiecinllj the ‘Lion Gate,’ and some ‘bce- 
oppositc to ‘iainos, foniiing afihiirppromoiitorj, liivo' tombs, often coUed treasuries The ex 
whicli was c.illcd 3Iicaleor Trogihuin (Tpa-y caiations corned out bj Sehliemann in 1870, 
I\toy, TpayvKioy C S 2faria) This cape and continued m later j ears, were of tlie utmost 
and the SE promontory of Samos (Posidoniuni) imporlauco, not only for tlie history of Micenae 
oi crlap one another, and the tw o tongues of ‘ and of tlie Pcloiionnesus in pro Donan times, 
land arc separated by a slniit only seien stadia ' but also for tlie study of Greek archaeology, 
(lilllo more than three fourths of a mile) in and for the light which is thrown on tlie 
width, which IB renowned in Greek history os Homeric poems The waUs of the citadel of 
the scene of the x ictory gained oi cr the Persian Aly cenno enclose a tringnlar space the walls of 
fleet by Leolychides and Xnnthippus, u c 47‘> the lower eity start from the SAV side of the 
There seems to haic been a city of the same citadel The oldest part of the walls is of 
name on or near tlie promontory On the X Cyclopean masonry resemhhng that atTiryns, 

p p 2 
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and lliitt oceurn in tlio lonor riU also, 
kH^ llnck In llio ('at< b and t-om ro part of Hio 
work in of more carefnlh h< an liloclti, and in 
0110 ]mrl. of tlipwnll tlio inanonn iniKiUf^onnl 
[nifj J)tct of Alii ntl fifiiriii'} Iho ‘laou’ 
[.'ale, wlin li fonin d On tliief Lntmnoo, wan on 



the 'ant fitdi and nan so »0!ifni<d lliat as at 
Tlrinn, tlio nuadir find to jo' ‘ t'lronnh a 
narrow ox)W)s( d insna^o iH'fop 1 i fi irlii'd (h< 
aillml ('aft Tlio (non lip idli s I lunis earn’d o i 
tlil'lnniioillnridnl) tiliOM llioliiUi'l fonn.wiUitIn 
column lioliM on tlioni aro a ntjl' of d< oorUion 
oxaclK r("*cnililinK Ronlnfurt n wliu li li-in In in 
found 111 Plinp i On tin i uininil of tin i iladi 1 
furlln r txeaialiiins bv tin (iroiU An Inn o 
logical bocn t\, 111 iH30, nicalld t1i« inlaoi of 
tlio knifth of winch llio Rrmiiwl ]ilnn wn« lil o 
that of tin palari s at Tiniis niul Iroi , mil 
nLarit.aiidpirth om rlaiiinii},,n Dnnctonnih’of 
aliout iho sixth or sminili centun n r Of tin 
‘buchne* toinbq (liko tho <> at Mi indi, Onho 
niinUH, I’haris and Yolo) siini nUo^itinr 
bail been found in tho lower nty, tlm hit>,. 
licniK the falst’h nainid ‘Troisiin of Atn us 
Till 1 consist of a lon^ p i saj^t h idinj? to iv 
xanlltd chamber or (hoioi with a rni'ilh r 
nquarc clianib r mljoiinii'; \Dirl of liif art 
Srjiulcriirri] 'J In \ sci in in their fonn to 
copj pnmitiit Vlinffiaii huls, as doscribi d b% 
Vilmniis, and tins is anoihor non of con 
nt xioii ivith I’liriKia s,,,„ f thosi p-nri a h id 
boon rifled, thore was pp at nniMirlains in 
Schhoiniitin's disrnvcri of file {ipuis within 
tho citadel, not far from the lao i Crate win re 
a Bixlli has sinio been found Tliese ap' prob 
ably the six praxes Iraditioiiellj said to bi 
tiio praxes of Apnnn miinn and lini tompamons 
and Atreus, llionpli Pansanias hi enn to Imxi 
thought that the Iradilioii ufeirod to tin 
bcchixo tombs (I’lins n 10) There ih Roeal 
reason to tliiiil: tlnit, xxliotlier Agamemnon is 
buried tlicro or not, tin re is a considerabli 
intoixiil of time bilwini the earlier and liiti r 
RTiwcs The rial importance, boxx oxer, lies m 
tho diBLOxcrj of the rich store of gold and 
silxer works of art and potlerx xxhieh the-o 
graxos coiitxiiied, the product of a cixiti itiou 
XX Inch extended prohablj from about ICOO to 
1000 lie This ‘ Mj conacan ’ art has been 
tnicod along tho last const of Greece from 
Amjelno to Thossalj, in tho islands and part of 
tho opposite Asiatic coast It Hcoms to jxiiiit 
to an origin miimlj Iixdian and Plirj gum, per 
Imps xxitli some Cannn ndnnxturo , it rs ap 
pnroiitlj tho art described in tho Ilind, con 
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taming, among other tilings, cxami'les of the 
inlaid metalwork which apppand in the 
shield of AchillcH [Cor further ncconnt of tin 
liiblorx of thopre Dormti Tiihrs at Mjteimo seu 
I'uriiinxi undTiiiVNS] 

Mjeeno (Miijr/iiTj), daughter of ImphiiR and 
wifi of Areslor, from whom tin town of JTxci 
I nni XX as Ih in xed to haxi dprixial it , iiaincj (Oif 
' II 120, Tans ii If, !1) 

Mycermus (MeiepTior, the 1 j plnn Men 
1 an lla), son of Cheojis fChnfnl 1 mg of rgxpt, 
siieeiedid Ins timU CitPi’liri ii (Kliaf Ka) on 
' Mif throne, III the fourth ilxmistx (Mi mphite I, 
abont ‘1(00 lie Aienrding to ilircHhilus Ins 
eoiulni I formed a strong coiitrasi to that of bis 
fiilhrr and nneli , being ns mild end jnst as 
till not bad In eii IxruimiPal On llie di alb of 
Ins d iiigbti r, In plnei d hi r rorjiso xxitlim tin 
hollo \ IhmU of a xxooihn lox , whnli was 
cnxi n d xxitii gold IferodutUK b Iln nv that it 
jwis iitill to 1 h> ititi III Sins m his time Mi 
I fiirtlii r In rr that hi mg xxamid h\ an eirirh 
I that he shonhl die at the end ot eix jears 
hi 1 aiisi he ha 1 Ih i n a gi nth ruler and had not 
xxTtiikid tin xiiigianec of tin pfsl on Lgxqil, 
Mxtermiis, mdi^mmt at thn lujnstipe, (pxxo 
hmisiUn)> to ri xelrj, and Htrnxe to donlih Ins 
allottisl tune l>x tnnmie night into ilax (lldt 
III l‘i‘»-l II , T>i(m 1 i (il Vthin p Jis) Iln 
’pxrainid lit Mxiirmus or Mi n 1 an Pa, is in llnj 
's\\ perl of till plain f>f (u tli Tin lofim 
contamm„ tin IkhIx of tin km/ is m tin 
Itritish Mils, im, 

Myc5nus (fliVo-oi 'inJ loi If^cono) a 
' small island in tin \i gai an si i oiio of tin 
iCxeladi I, SP of 1 1 10 -. (iinl 1 of Dilos, iiexcr 
I attaint d mix mijHirt. mu m Instore htitisiih 
j hnxti d in mx thohvt as one of Ih plnei s when 
1 tin gtan's win ih ft it* d hx llirarhs. Tin 
Island xxa. jKior and imppnhietixi , and its m 
I habitant win rapai nnis win mi tin pmxirh 
(Mixifiint ythui (Atln n p 7 ‘luid x 1 ) It 
eontamed two town', a promonton calhal 
/VioW.iii, and a nioniitam naiin d tiiiistits 
1 in' 1 irj I nniidu r of bxld )« rsoiis m ihu island 
was eoiisnh n d worthx of n rord bx iiximl 
am n ixl w nil re (Slrxb |> 187, Phn xi ISO) 
Mypdoa iMe-rS^j), mn of \emoii, a Phn 
, giaii 1 111 /, who fought with Otlalis and Pri mi 
^ o'.amsi tin Amaroiis and from who n uimi o( 
till Phnsians are lalil to haxt hien called 
Mxgdomms He had a wm Conx-hns, bene 
jiallid ’Mi/i/ilontdci ill 111 IKb, Pans x 27 ) 
Mj gdoniti (Miiyfioi (a Me75oies) 1 Adi 
^ tricl m llu r of 'Maieslonii honh ring on 11 > 

' Thennan gulf and the' Chaleidtc ]Hnmsnl 
jits jii iiple w. n of Thnn lan origin (lldt \ii 
1 121, Time 1 58) — 2 A eh Iriil m the N of 
I Vaia Minor, hi Ixxci n M Olxmpnsand tin ciset 
I in till 1 of Phngia ami ■'lesm and tho M of 
|BilhMim, naniid after the Thracian jieoiih , 
iMxgdonei, who feiniusl a mttliiinnt here, hut 
, wire nfti nxiirds snlidiiiHl hj tin Bithxin (Slrab 
’ pp 2ll‘>, 550, 575) Hi nee uii \a UBod 

III till Halm pciili forPlingiivn(lfor Od ii 12 
‘21) — 3 Tho HD distncl of Mi < opotaiiin, 
bi tween M Mnsiiis and the Cliaboras, vrlueli 
dixided it from Osrot lie Prom its giri at ferli 
litj, it was also called s\ntliomnsia (’AnOfuouir/a) 
(Slrab p 7-17 , Pol x J.l ) 
lityia (MnTo) daughter of Px lliugoras and 
Tlieano, and wife of JIdon of CroUnm (sniid 
sv) \ letter addressed to a ccrlam PhjlJis 
IS extant under her imnio 
MyltlO (MnAaf MvKatos, MnAaiTrjr) 1 (ilTc- 
(ucro), a toxx n on the E part of the coast of 
Sicdj, bilimt’ d on a pronioiilorx rnniimg out 
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far into the sea, vith a harbour niul citntlol 
It 11 as fonuJed by Zniiclc CMcssana), and con- 
tiniind subject to the latter citj (Strab p 272) 
It as off 5ljLii, that C Duihus w on hm \ letorj 
in 200, and Ajjrippa defeated the tlrot of 
Poinpoius, DC yi) (Pol 1 2), Ajip Ji C \ 
lO-iJ — 2 A town of Thcssala in jMufpicsia, of 
uni 01 lain site 

Myliisa or Mylassa (ra MuXanra, MuXairira 
MuXairctis ytcliisso, lln ), a \ try ancient ml nul 
city of Cana (Hdt i 171), lay eighty stadia fioin 
the toast at the Gulf of lassiis, in a fertile 
plain, on and at the foot of an isolated rod of 
white marble, which funiisbcd tin I'lalerial for 
thetiinplos and other public buildings of tin 
cit\ Among tliciii were two temples of Zeus, 
ZeiisO-igos and Zeus Ijabrandtnus (Strab p 
(>3S , Pans a in 10 ) Under the Roinaiih it was 
made a frei tila (Pol 'cii 2t, Lu \'C'tMii BOi 
In the < ivil wars, it was talteii and partly de 
stroMil by Labicnns Its rcinaiiiB arc i ety <\ 
tensive, and nicludi the rums of one of the 
teniplihof /euson the roek which formed the 
Acropolis 

HynduB (MwSoi MisSior jirob I'orl Gtt 
jiiisfi/», Rii ), a Don m colony on the coast of 
Cana, m Asia Minor, founded by settlers from 
Troe'zeiio probably on the siU of an old town 
of the Ltleges which tonlmiud to o\isl under 
the iniuo of Palaoiinndus Jlynidus stood at 
the IV end of the peninsula on which Haliear 
u tssiis stood (Pans ii bO, Strab p filS) 
Kyon or MySnla (Muai, Muorfa Muorfur), 
a town of the liocri Orolae, situated on a con 
sail rable height thirtv stadia from Amplnssa, 
and in one of the passes t Inch lead from Aetolia 
into PJiocih (rime in 101 , I’aiis s 'W, 0) 
HyoimCstts (Muif njo-or C lli/psih) a pro 
inoiitory of lonii, with a town and a little 
island of the sune name of T< os and M of 
I><heilufi and forming the N hiadlaiid of tin 
Gulf of rjdustis Hero tin lloiiiane, undei the 
praetor L Actnilius, gained a great naval vie 
torv over Aiilioehus tin f»real lie 100 (Time. 
II 12, Stnrb p Ol'l, Liv xxxvm 27) 

Kyos Hormos (6 MeXj Cpuoj, 1 e inobahlv 
Jthi'ictr port, rather than Ifonve port, for per is 
also the (ircek for viiliclr, and lliis shell lish is 
very coimnon on the IN coast of the lied Sea), 
aft Venens Fortas ('AifipoSfTrjr oppor), an iin 
Twrtaiit v.aport towm of U jiper Egvjil, built by 
Ptolemy 11 Philadolplms on a inomontorv 
of tin same uaino, BIX or seven days’ joiimiv 
from Coptos (Diod in 10 , Strab pp 7<'0, 
-SlojPtoliv 5,11) Its jiosilioii isoccujned by 
tlio modern Iboti bhaar 
Myra or Myron (rd and tj Mi'pa, 7 ; lUvpuv 
yivtids TiTyra, Grit , De ri\hrc, Tiirl , Ilu ), one 
of the chief citii s of Lvcia, and, under the later 
Homan empire, the capital of the province, was 
built on a rock twenty st idia fioiii the sea, and 
bad a jxirt called Andnaca ('ArSpioKf]) (Strab 
COO) St Paul louebed liercon liis voyage to 
ome (Acts, xxvn 5, ( 1 ) There arc still niagni 
licent rums of tin city, in great part licwm out 
of the rock 

MynanduB (NopIcwSot), a Plioeniciau colony 
m Syria, on Ibc H side of tlie Gulf of Issus, a 
day’s journey from the Cibeiin Gales (Xeii 
An 1 1,0, Arrian, An 11 0, 1) It probabh 
stood a little S of Alexandria, at a spot where 
there are ruins Herodotus calls the Golf of 
ISBiiB S hlvpiayotichs ndhtros (iv 081 

( 7 ) bluplva, or Mupn'ci, Mnpii ra, Mvpln) 
Mupiaoioi) 1 [SaiidnrhL'i), a very ancient 
and strongly fortified city on the IV coiiBt of 
Mysia, founded, according to mythical trndi- 
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tion,hv Myrinus or by tho -Amazon Myiina, and 
colonised by the -Acobans,of whoso confederacy 
it formed a member (Hdt 1 111 , Strab p 505) 
IVitlun its territory , at Gry neum, w as an ancient 
oracle of Ajiollo It was also called Smyrna, 
at d, undei the Roman empire, Si bastopolis 
it was made bv the Romans a civitas Itbcra 
11 was destroy cdbv eaitbquakes under Tibenus 
and Trajan, bnt ciieli time rebuilt (Liv xxxiii 



Coin of Myrlna (Qnd cent u C ) 

0?r licntl of Vpollo rrr MYMNMQN \pollo with pa 
tcr.k Leforn liim omphaton and xnso laurel '^rcath 
^txr rounding 

10 , Tac. inn 11 47, Oros mi 12) It was the 
biitbjilaee of the 1 pigrammatic poet .\gatliias 
— 2 (Sco Lt VINOS J 

Myrlen (MiipXtm Mi/pledvifr A/napolt,Ru, 
u little distance inland from Mttdanich), a city 
of Bitby ina, not far from Prusa, founded by the 
Coloplionians, and almost rebuilt by Prusias I , 
who called it Apamea after his wife Tlie 
Romans colonised it under Julius Caesar and 
Augnslus (Strab jip 5W, 601 , Plin \ 140 ) 
Myrmccldcs (MvpptjKlSps), a sculptor and 
cngTiuir, of Miletus or Athens, is generally 
mentioned in coiiiiONion with Callicrates, like 
whom he was cell hriited foi the immitoness of 
liisworliB [Cvuicuviis] His v\ orks m ivory 
were so sii.xH that they could scarcely be seen 
without jilacing them on black hair (Varro, 
L L ix ti2, Cie -Icni? 11 18, Smd sv) 
Myrmcclnm (MuppiiMoi ), a Jfilesion colony 
of tlio Clicrsones is 'rnurica, situated on a pro- 
montory of the same name a little N of Panti 
capneum (Strab p 310 , Ptol ni C, 4) 

Myrmidon (Mup/n5c£i ), son of Zens and Enry- 
luediisa, daiigliter of Clitos, whom Zens dccoiv ed 
m the dispiise of an ant Her son was for this 
reason called Myrmidon (fiom pvppnh an ant), 
and was regarded as the ancestor of the Myr 
inidons in Ibessaly He w ns married to Pisi 
dice, by wboir bo became the father of Antiplius 
and Actor ^ { Apollod i 7 3 , Ap Rli 1 66 ) 
Myrmidonos (MupjaiSiJj'er), an -Aoliacan laco 
111 PlilbiotiB in ’Tlicssiily, whom .Achilles ruled 
over and who necompimed tins hero to Tiov 
’1 bey arc said to bav 0 inliabited originally tlio 
Island of Aegma, and to have emigiated with 
Pelciis into 'i’liessaly , but modem ciitics on 
tho contrary siipjiose that a colony of them 
eiiiigraled from Tliossaly into Aepna In 
Hoiiicr’b liiiio they are Thcsbiihans (D 11 C81, 
\vi ()5, XIX 278, Strab pp 375, 433) Tho 
Myrmidonos disappeai from history at a lator 
jieriod The ancients deiivcd their iianio either 
from a my lineal ancestor IMviivtiDON, or from 
tho ants {jiipp-pnes) in -Aepnn, which were sup- 
posed to havo been metamorphosed into men 
in tho time of Acaciis [-Ar veus] 

MyroinuB (Mupitiros), a town on tho N side 
of the &trymon, near Jit Pnngacus, founded 
by lIiSTi VI us (Hdt V 23, 07, 124 , Time iv 102) 
Myron {yiiptnv) 1 ’Tyrant of Sioyon, the 
fatlicr of Aiistoiiymub, and ginndfnther of Ch 
sllioncB Ho gamed the victory at Olympia m 
the chanot-raco m D c 648 (Hdt vi 128 , 
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MYSCELUS 


N 


Paus VI 19 ) — 2 One of the most celebiated of 
the Greeh sculptors, ^as bom at Eleutherae, 
in Boeotia, about 480 He is also called an 
Athenian, because Eleutherae had been ad 
mitted to the Athenian franchise He nas the 
disciple of Ageladas, the fellow disciple of Poly- 
cletus, and a younger contemporary of Phidias 
He flourished about 431, tae time of the begin 
ning of the Peloponnesian war The chief 
characteristic of Myron seems to have been his 
poivei of expressing a great variety of forms 
Not content with the human figure in its most 
difficult and momentary attitudes, he directed 
his art towaids various other animals, and ho 
seems to have been the first great artist who 
did so In some matters of detail he is said to 
ha^ e retained some of the roughness, or rather 
conventionalism, of earlier art, from which 
Phidias freed himself (Phn xvxn 68) His 
great norks i\ere nearly all in bronze The 
most celebrated of his statues were his Disco 
bolus and his Goto Of his Discobolus (see 
Lucian, Philopseud 18 , Quintil ii 13, 8) there 
are marble copies in existence Of these copies 

one IS in the 
British Museum, 
which was found 
in the giounds of 
Hadrian’s Tibur- 
tiiie villa, in 1791, 
another in the 
Massimi palace 
at Home Tlie 
Cow of Myron 
was celebrated m 
many popular 
verses, and the 
Greek Anthology 
still contains no 
less than thirty 
SIX epigrams 
upon it (of Au 
son Epigr 68) 
Tile Cow was 
represented ns 
lowmg, and the 
statue was placed 
on a marble base, 
m the centre of 
the largest open 
place in Athens, 
where it still stood m the time of Cicero (Cic 
Verr iv 60) In the time of Pausamas it was 
no longer tlieie, it must have been removed 
to Rome, wheie it was still to be seen m the 
temple of Peace in the tune of Procopius (H 
G IV 21) Myron n as the author of a group 
lepresentmg the scene between Marsyas and 
Athene when she cast away the flute (Phn 
xxxiv 67, perhaps alluded to, but diSerentlj 
described, by Paus i 24,1) It is now believed 
by many critics that the statue of Marsyas in 
the Lateran Museum at Rome is a marble 
copy from tins group, of vvlncli a relief on a 
marble vase in the museum at Athens is doubt 
less also a repiesentntion — 3 Of Pnene, the 
author of an account of the first Messenian 
war, probably lived not eailiei than the third 
century n c (Paus iv G , Athen pp 657) 
Myronldes (MvpwvlSris) a skilful and success 
ful Athenian general In B c 457 the Conn 
thians liad invaded Megara in order to draw 
away the Athenian forces from the war with 
Aegina The rest of the Athenian forces were 
m Egypt, but Myronides raised an army of 
boys and old men, defeated the Cormthians, 
and repulsed them from Megara In 456 he 
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defeated the Boeotians at Oenophyta, and gave 
Athens the supremacj over Phocis and most 
of the Boeotian towns (Thuc i 106, 106, 108 , 
iv 95 Aristoph Eccl 303 ) 

Myrrha (Muppa) or Smyrna, daughter of 
Cinyras and mother of Adonis For details see 
Adonis 

Myrrhmus {Mvpptvovs Mvppivovtxios), a de- 
mus on the E coast of Attica, belongmg to the 
tribe Pandionis, a little S of the promontory 
Cynosnia It is said to hav e been budt bv a 
hero Colaenus, and it contamed a temple of 
Artemis Colaenis (Pans i 31, 4 ) 

Mijfrsilus (MiipmAoj) 1 [Cvndaules] — 2 A 
Greek histoiical writer of uncertain date, a 
nativ e of Lesbos, from vihom Dionysius of Hali 
camasBus borrowed a part of his account of 
the Pelasgians (Dionys i 23 , Strab pp 60,. 
610) 

Myr sinus [MYRTUNTimf ] 

Myrtilis, a town of the Turdetani on the 
Anns m Lusitania, possessing the Jus Latii 
Myrtilns (Mi/pr/Aor), son of Hermes by Cleo- 
bule, Clytia, Phaetusa, or Myrto He was the 
charioteer of Oenomaus king of EJis, whom he 
betrayed when Pelops contended wuth his 
master in the clinriot race He was afterwards 
thrown into the sea by Pelops near Geraestus 
m Euboea , and that part of the Aegaean is said 
to have thenceforth been called after him the 
Myitoan sea [OtNOJtAus, Pelops j At the 
moment he expired, he pronounced n curse upon 
the house of Pelops, which was henceforward 
tormented by the Erinnj es His fathei placed 
him among the stars as Auriga (Soph El 
509, Eur Or 993, Paus u 18, v 1, vm 14 r 
Tzetz adLjc 156, Hyg Fab 8i, Astr ii 18) 
Myrtis (Mapriy), a lync poetess, a nntiv e of 
Anthedon, m Boeotia, said to have instructed 
Pmdai, and to have contended vnth him foi 
the pahn of supenontj This is alluded to m 
an extant fragment of Connna There were- 
statues in herhonourmvanous parts of Greece 
(Anth Dal ix 26 , Smd s v uCvSapos ) 
Myrtoum Mare (rb MvpTcHov ne^ayos), the- 
part of the Aegaean sea, S of Euboea, Attica 
and Argohs, winch derived its name from the 
small island Myitus, though others suppose it 
to come fiom Myrtilus, whom Pelops threw mto 
this sea [Myutilus ] 

Myrtuntium (Muprouj/rior Mvproijcrcos), 
called Myrsiuus (Mvpirtyos) in Homer, a towui 
of the Epeans m Elis, on the road from Ehs to 
Dyme (II ii 616, Strab p 341) 

M3rrtus [Mybtoum Mabe ] 

Mys (May), an artist who engiaved the battle- 
of the Lapithae and the Centaurs and other 
figures on the shield of Plndias’s colossal bronze 
statue of Athena Promachos, in the Acropohs- 
of Athens (Pans i 28, 2) He is mentioned ns 
one of the most distinguished engravers (Plm 
xxxiii 164, Malt xiv 96) 

Myscelus (MuitkeAos, or Miltr/ccAAoj), a native 
of Aohaia, and, according to Ovid (Metam xv 
1), a Herachd, and the son of an Argive named 
Aleinon He founded Croton in Italy, b c 710,. 
in accordance wuth the Delphic oracle The 
oracle had commanded lum to build a city 
where he should find ram -with fine weather 
Foi a long time he thought it impossible to 
fulfil the command of the oracle, till at length 
he found in Italy a beautiful woman m tears , 
whereupon he peiceived that the oracle vvas 
accomplished, and founded Croton on the spot 
Accordmg to Antiochus he had so much bettei 
an opmion of the site of Sjbaris that he begged 
tho oracle to let him be founder of that city, hub 
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was Ijidclen to be content ■mtli tbe directions 
given to him {Antioch ap Stmb p 2G2,DionjB 

II 59 Suid s 0 ) 

Mysi (Mi/coOi a people ahin to the tribes of 
Till ace, legnrding whom the earlv traditions 
laned somo accounts representing them ns 
having migrated in early times, before the Trojan 
war, from Thrace into Asm Almor, while others 
speak of a reflex migration, of Mysians and 
Teuenans occiippng Tlirace and the dispos 
>;essed Thracians crossing to Asm Tlie original 
Mysians are said to have come from Lj dm, and 
to haie spoken a language half Lydmn, half 
Phrygian (Xaiitli ap &trab p 572, Hdt mi 
20-76) It IS probable that the Mvsians reallj 
were a Ljdmii lace and closely connected with 
the Teuen, and that, besides occupying the ter- 
ntory called Mi/sin, they sent a considerable 
horde across the Bosporus to Thrace, which 
may Imi e resulted in somo tnbes from Tliraco 
crossing into parts of Asm [cf BlTmMA] The 
name of the AIoesi on the Danube, called also 
Muiroi (17 Mil 5), pointed to the connexion of 
Tliracmns w itli Mj smns (Strab p 205) Thej 
arc mentioned in the Iliad as allies of the 
Trojans (ii S58, x 480) The Mj«ians are de 
scribed bj ancient writers as a hardy warlike 
i-ace, and rre contrasted wnth the effeminate 
Ljdmns and Phrygians (a^poSiairoi AuSof, 
aKomoTol Muarol, Acsch JPers 40, 52 , cf Xen 
A n 111 2, 28, Afcni in 5, 20) Hence it is likely 
that the 1 ellknoni proverb Vivawf As/a=a 
helpless V ictmi, or prej to the spoiler (Dera de 
Cor p 218, §72, Plut Thcaci p 209, Ar liliet 
1 12), was not, as is often said, derived from the 
character of the people, but rather from an old 
tradition that dunng the absence of Teleplms 
and the Mjsian w amors in the Trojan war tlieir 
country was plundered by pirates (Harpocrat 
s V l<\vcruv) But, if tins was the origin of the 
proverb, it aflixed a stigma on the Mysians, and 
Cicero {pro Flacc 27, 03) cites it as a proof that 
the Mx smns were regarded as contemptible 
Mysla (tj Muafo, jioet Mutrlj n7a MmrJy, 
JIjBUs and Mysius Chan Karasi, the NW 
distnct of Anadoli) a distnct of Asm Minor, 
called also the Asiatic Ms sia (Muerfa tj ’Afftarri), 

III contradistinction to Moesia on the banks of 
the Danube Originally it meant of course the 
terntorj of the Mj si, but m the usual division 
of Asm Jliiior, ns settled under Augustus, it 
occupied the whole of the XW comer of the 
peninsula, between the Hellespont on tlieNW , 
the Propontis on the N , the nver Kliyndncus 
and M Olympus on the E , which dinded it 
from Bithtmia and Plirygm , M Temnus, and 
an imaginary line drnwm from Temnus to the & 
Bide of the Elaitic Gulf, on the S , where it 
bordered upon Lydm , and the Aegaean sea on 
the W It was BubdiMded into five parts 
(1) Mysia Minor (M n p^npd), along the N 
coast (2) Mysia Major (M piyiA-n), the SE 
inland region, wuth a small portion of the coast 
between the Troad and the Aeolic settlements 
about the ElaTtic Gulf (8) Troas [rj Tpoids), 
tlieX'W angle, between the Aegaean and Helles 

5 )ont and the S coast along the foot of Ida 
4) Aeolis or Aeolia {rj AloXls or AfoAio), the 
S part of the "W coast, around the Elaitic Gulf, 
where the chief cities of the Aeolian confederacy 
were planted , but applied in a wider sense to 
the 'W coast in general , and (5) Teuthrania 
[t] Teuflpai'ia), the SW angle, between Temnup 
and the borders of Lydm, wlieie, m v eiy early 
times, Teutliras was said to have established a 
Mysian kingdom, which was early subdued by 
the kings of Lydia, this part was also called 
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Pergamenc, from the celebrated city of Peh 
GvvrLU, which stood in it (Strab pp 564,615) 
This account apphes to the tune of the early 
Homan empire , tbe extent of Mysia, and its 
subdiMsions, i aned greatly at other times In 
the heroic ages we find the great Teuermn 
monarchy of Troy m Uie NW of the country, 
and the Phry gians along theHellespont For the 
probable origin of the Mysians see Ml si The 
My sm of the legends respecting Telephus is the 
Teuthranian kmgdom m the S , only with a 
w ider extent than the later Teuthrania (Strab 
p 615) Under the Persian empire, the hTW 
portion, which was still occupied in part by 
Phrygians, but chiefly by Aeohan settlements, 
was called Plin gia Minor, and by the Greeks 
Hellespontus Mysia was the region S of 
the chain of Ida, and both formed, w ith Lydia, 
the second satrapv (Hdt in 90) In the division 
of the empire of Alexander the Great, Mysm 
fell, w itli Thrace, to the share of Lysimachus, 
B c 811, after whose defeat and death, m 281, it 
became a part of the Greco Syrian kingdom, 
wntli the exception of the SW portion, where 
Philetaerus founded the kingdom of Pergamum 
(280), to which Inngdom the whole of My sia was 
assigned, together wuth Ly dm, Pliry gia, Cana, 
Lycm, Pisidia, and Pomphyha, after the defeat 
of Antiochus the Great by the Homans in 190 
With the rest of the kingdom of Pergamum, 
Mysia fell to the Homans in 188, by the bequest 
of Attains m , and formed part of the proiince 
of Asm (Cic pro Fine 27, 65) Under the 
1 iter empire, Mysia formed a separate piocon 
sular province, undei the name of Hellespontus 
The country was for the most part mountainous , 
its chief chains being those of Idx, Onyirpus, 
and Tfatsus, which aie terminal branches of 
the NW part of the Taurus chain, and the 
union of which forms the elevated land of SE 
Mysia Their prolongations into the sea form 
several important bays and capes namely, 
among the former, the great gulf of Adramyt- 
tiuni (Adramytti), which cuts off Lesbos from 
the continent, and the Smus Elaiticus {G of 
CJiayideli ) , and, among the latter, Sigeum 
{C Yemcltci i) and Lectum (G Baba), at the 
NW and SW extremities of the Tioad, and 
Cane (C Coloui) and Hydna {Fokta), the N 
and S headlands of the Elaitic Gulf Its 
nveis are numerous — some of them consider- 
able, m proportion to the size of the country , 
and some of first-rate importance in history and 
poetry the chief of them, beginning on the E , 
were Ehyndacus and JIacestus, Tabsius, 
Aesepus, Gbamcus, Ehodics, Sniois and Sca- 
MxxDER, Satxois, Eiemis, and Caicus The 
peoples of the country , besides the general ap 
pellations mentioned above, were knowui by the 
following distinctive names the Olympieni or 
Olympeni {'OAv/nrirjt'of, 0\v piTry voi), in the dis 
trict of Olympene at the foot of M Olympus , 
next to them, on the S and W , and occupy mg 
the greater part of Mysia Propel, the Abretteni, 
who had a natii e dinnity called by the Greeks 
Zeuj ’AppeTTpvds (Strab p 574) , the Tnmen 
thurltae, the Pentademftae, and the Myso 
macedones, all in the region of M Temnus 

Mysius (Bergamo), a tributary of the m er 
CalcuB in Mysm, or rathei the upjier part of the 
Calcus itself (Strab p 616) 

Myson (Vlietav), of Chenae, is enumerated by 
Plato as one of thesei en sages, in place of Pen 
under (Pyotag p 843) 

Mystia, a town in the SE of Bruttium, a 
little above the Prom Cocmtnm 

M^Hene or Mitylene {MvTtfJivp, MirvAr/vy] 
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tlio former is tlie ancient form, and the one 
usually found on coins and insciiptioiis , the 
latter is somotmics found on inscriptions, and 
IS the commoner form in MSS MuTiA.T)va7os, 
Mitylenaous Mytilcne or Mctchn), the chief 
citj of Lesbos, stood on the E side of the 
island opposite the coast of Asia, upon a pro 
inontory which was once an island, and both 
Bides of which formed excellent harbours It 
nas colonised by the first detachment of immi 
giants in the Aeolian migration flora Greece, 
tiaditionally under Penthilus, son of Orestes, 
but they are said to hai e dispossessed people 
n ho are called Polasgians (Strab jip 440, 582, 
017) Important lunts respecting its political 
hibtorj aio furnished by the fragments of the 
poetn of Alcaeus, whence (and fiom other 
houices) it seems that, after the nilo and over 
tliiow of a senes of tyrants, the city was nearly 
luined by the bitter hatred and conflicts of the 
factions of the nobles and the people, till Pitta 
CUB was appointed to a sort of dictatorship, and 
the nobles were expelled [Alcaeus, Pitti 
cus ] Meanwhile, the citj had growTi to great 
importance as a naval power, and had founded 
colonies on the coasts of Mysia and Thrace 
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At the beginning of the seventh century b c , 
the possession of one of these colonies, Sigeum 
at the mouth of the Hellespont, was disputed in 
war between the Mytilenaeans and Atlionians, 
and assigned to the latter bj tlio award of 
Periandoi, tyrant of Cornilh Among the other 
colonies of Mytilene, were Achilleum, Assos, 
Antandrus, Ac Mjtilenc submitted to the 
Persians after the conquest of Ionia and Aeohs, 
Slid furnished contingents to the expeditions of 
Cambyses against Egjqit and of Daiius against 
Scythia (Hdt n 07) It was active in the 
loman revolt, after the failure of which it again 
became subject to Persia, and took part in the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece After the 
Persian war it formed an alhance with Athens, 
and remained one of the most impoitant mem 
hers of the Athenian confederacy, retaining its 
independence till the fomth vcai of the Pelo 
ponnesian war, n c 428, when it headed a rer olt 
of the greater part of Lesbos, the progress and 
suppression of which forms one of the most 
mterestmg episodes m the lustorv of the Pelo 
ponnesian w ar (Time in 1-80 , Diod xii 65 ) 
This event destrojed the power of Mytilene 
Its subsequent fortunes cannot be related in 
detail here It fell under the power of the 
Eomans after the Mithndatio war Kespectiiig 
its important position in Greek hterarj history 
see Lesbos 

Myttistratum [Awebtbatus ] 

Myus (MuoCr Muouirios Palatia, Eu ), the 
least citj of the Ionian confederacy, stood in 
Cana, on the S side of the Maeonder, tlurtj 
stadia from its mouth, and very near Miletus 
Its original site was probablj at the mouth of 
the nver, but its site gradually become an 
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unhealthy marsh , and by the time of Augustus 
it was so desei ted by its inhabitants that the 
few who roinnined wore reckoned as citizens of 
Miletus (Strab pp 032, G3G ) 


N 

Naarmalcha or Hahrmalcha (^Naapfid\xas, 
Nap/ia\x“^» ' Icing's Canal 6 fiaalKtios 
iroTa/xds, tj fiaffiKiay Stdpv^, flumen regium 
Nahr ai-MalK or Nc Gruel Mcleh), the greatest 
of the canals connecting the Euplirntes and the 
Tigiis, was situated near the N limit of Baby- 
lonia, a little S of the Median Wall, m lat 
83° 6' about Its formation was ascribed to a 
gor cmor named Gobares It w os repaired upon 
the building of Seleucia at its junction with 
tlio Tigris bj Seleucus Nicatoi, and agam under 
the Eonmn emperors Tiajan, Sererus, and 
Julian (Hdt i 198 , Strab p 747 , Phn vi 120 ) 

Nabalia or Navalia (Tssel),a mer florving 
intoL V\Q,\o{Ziiydcr Zee) The conference of 
CimIis and Cereahs took place on the bridge 
or ei it (Tac B\st v 2G , Ptol ii 11, 28 ) 

Nabarzanes (Naflopfavrjs), a Persian, con- 
spued along with Bessiis agamst Danns, the 
last king of Persia He was pardoned by 
Alexander 

Nabataei, Nabatbae {'Na^araToi, Na)3aTai 
O T Nebaioth), an Arabian people, descended 
from the oldest son of Islimacl, had then 
original abodes in the NW part of the Arabian 
peninsula, E and SE of the Moabites and 
Edomites, who dnelt on the E of the Dead 
Sea and in the mountnms reaching from it to 
the Persian Gulf In the changes effected 
among the peoples of these regions by the 
Babylonian conquest of Judaea, the Naha 
thaeans extended IV into the Smaltic peninsula 
and the terntory of the Edomites, rvhile the 
latter took possession of the S of Judaea 
[Lrurrm], and hence the Nabathaeans of 
Greek and Eonraii history occupied nearly the 
whole of Arabia Petraea, along the NE coast 
of the Bed Sea, on both sides of the Aelamtio 
Gulf, and nr the Idunraean mountains (M of 
Scir), where thoj had their celebrated rock 
hewn capital, Petiiv At fust they were a 
roving pastoral people , but, as their position 
gare them the command of the trade between 
Ai-abia and the W , they prosecuted that trade 
w ith great eneigj , establishing regular caravans 
between Leuce Come, a port of the Eed Sea, 
in the NW jiail of Arabia, and the port of 
Ehinocolrim (El Arisli) on the Mediterranean, 
upon tlio frontiers of Palestine and Egypt 
(Strab pp 700-779 ) Sustained bj this trSiic, 
a powerful monarchy grow up, which resisted 
all the attacks of the Greek kings of Syria, and 
winch, Bometimes at least, extended its power 
as far N as Syria [Aret\s] Under Augustus 
tlie Nabathaeansaro found, as nominal subjects 
of the Eoman empire, assisting Aelins Gallus 
in his expedition into A-abia Felix, through 
winch, aiidtlnough tire jonmej ol Athenodorus 
fo Petra, Strabo derived important rnfoiination 
(Strab p 780) Under Trajan the Nabathaeans 
were conquered by A Cornelius Palma, and 
Arabia Petraea became a Eoman province, a d 
103-107 (Dio Cass hx 2) In the fourth cen- 
tury it was considered a part of Palestrae, and 
formed the diocese of a metropolitan, whose 
see was at Petra The Mohamedan conquest 
finally orerthrew the power of the Naba- 
thaeans, and their r ery name disappeared 

Nabis (Nd/Sir), succeeded in moiking hmrself 
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tyrant of Lacedaemon on tlie deatli of fVIaclia 
Tildas, B 0 207 He carried tho licence of 
tyranny to tlie furthest possible extent All 
persons possessed of property iv ere subjected to 
incessant exactions, and the most cruel toitures 
if they did not succeed in satisfying liis i-apa 
city One of his engines of torture resembled 
the maiden of moie recent tunes , it was a 
figure resembling liis mfe Apega, so constructed ^ 
ns to clasp the \ ictim and pierce him to death , 
witli tho nails Mith nhich the arms and bosom 
of the ligiue wore studded (Pol xiii 7) The 
money ivluch ho got by these moans and by the 
plunder of tlie toiiiplos enabled bun to raise a 
largo body of niorconarios, whom ho selected 
from among tho most abandoned and reckless 
villains With these forces he was able to ex 
tend his sway over a considerable part of Pclo 
-ponnesus , but his further progress vv as chocked 
bv lhamminus, u ho after a short campaign com- 
pelled him to sue for peace (195) (Pol xx Id , 
Liv xxMV 33-43) Tho tyrant, bovvever, was 
allowed to retain tho so\ ereignty of Sparta, and 
soon after tlie departure of Plaminiiuis from 
Greece, he resumed hostilities He w as opposed 
by Pliilopoomen, the general of the Achaean 
iJeagiie, and was soon nfteiwards assassinated 
by some Aetohnns scut to his assistance (192) 
(Liv x-x-.v 12-37 , Paus v m 00 ) 

Kabonassar {NaPovaaopos), king of Babylon, 
whoso accession to tho thionc vras fixed upon 
by tho Biby Ionian astronomers as tho cia fiom 
Tvhicli they began thou calculations This is 
called tho Lra of Nahonassar, and was dated 
•on the 2()th of Febiuary, n c 747 

Nabnssa oi Nebrissa, sutnamed Vonoiin, a 
tow n of tho Tmdetani in Hispania Bactica, ncai 
Uie mouth of the B xetis 
Kacolfa (Noxdkeio, or -la, or NaKti\(ia Suit 
ffhasi), a towai of Phrygia Epictetus, on the W 
bank of tho nver Thyunbrius, between Dory 
la< um and Cotyaeum, was the place whole the 
•emperor Valens defeated his rival Procopius, 

\ i> SCO (Stiab p 57G, Amin bfaic xxvi 0) 
Naevius, Cn , an ancient Roman poet, of 
whoso life few particulars have been rocoided 
He was jirobably a native of Campania, and was 
bom somew hero between n c 274 aud2G4 He 
appears to have come to Romo early, and he 
produced his first jilay in 235 He was attached 
to the plehcian puty, and, with the licence of 
tho Old Attic Comedy, he made tho stage a 
vehicle for his attacks upon the aristocracy He 
attacked Scipio and tho jMctolli, but ho was 
indicted by Q MeteUus and throwm into jirison, 
to winch circumstance Plautus alludes in his 
y^tles Glortosiis [ii 2,50) Whilst in pi ison he 
composed two plays, the Hariolns and Leon, in 
which he recanted his prev ions imputations, and 
thereby obtained Ins release tlirougli tho tri 
bunes of the people (Gell in 3 , Ascon in Cic 
Verr i 29) His repentance, however, did not 
last long, and he was soon compelled to expiate 
a new offence by exile Ho retired to TJticn, 
ind it was hero, probably , that he wrote liis 
poem on the first Punic wai , and hero it is cer 
tain that he died, oitheiin201 or 202 (Cie Bmt 
15, GO, Euseb Chron) — Naevius vvas both 
an epic and a dramatic poet Of his epic poem 
on tho fiiBt Punic war a few fragments are still 
extent It was written in tho Saturman metre, 
and was of tho nature of a v ersified chronicle 
(Cic dc Sen 14, 40, Suet Gtavim 2) The 
poem appears to have opened wath the stoiy of 
Aeneas’s flight from Troy, his xisit to Caithage 
and amour with Dido, togethoi wsth other 
legends connected with the early history both of 
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Carthage and of Rome It vvas important ns 
leading the way to Roman epic poetry, and was 
used both by Ennius and Virgil [see p 24, b] 
His dramatic wntmgs comprised both tragedies 
and comedies, most of which were fieely adapted 
fiom the Greek , but liis efforts to start a na 
tioual drama on Italian subjects {praetextae) 
w as more important Among these plays were 
Glastidium (on tho victoiy of Marcellus, b c 
I 222) and Bomulus Even in the Augustan age 
ffnevius was still a favourite with the admirers 
of the genuine old school of Roman poetry , and 
the luies of Horace {Lp ii 1, 53) show that his 
works, if not so much read as formerly, were 
still fresh in the memoiies of men Pfis epitaph, 
pieseived by Gellius, expresses liis feelmg foi 
national, as opposed to Greek, literature — 
Mortales imniortales flere si foret fas, 
rierent t)i\ ao Camenne Naevinm poetam 
It-ique pobtquam cst Orciiio triditiis the-auro 
Olihli suiit liomam loqiiier Latina lingua ’ 

Fragments in Klussman, Jena, 1843, Vahlen, 
Lips 1854, Ribbeck, I?o»i Ttag 44 
N ae vius S er torlus Macro [M vcko ] 
j Naharvali, a tribe of the Lygn in Germany, 
probably dwelt on the banks of the Vistula In 
then country was a grove sacied to the worship 
of two divinities called Aloes, whom Tacitus 
compares with Castor and Pollux (Geim 43) 
Nahrmalcha [N x.uivlvlcha.] 

Nafadec [NyvrpiLxc ] 

Naisus, NaiBsus, oi Naesus (NaitnfsjNcuiro-dy, 
NaTo-fl-oj Nisch), an important tovni of Upper 
Moesia, situated on an E tributary of the Mar- 
gus, and cclebiated as the buthplace of Con 
stantine the Great It was enlarged and 
beautified by Constantine, was destioyed by 
Attila, but was rebuilt and fortified by Justinian 
Namnetae or Namnetes, a people on the W 
coast of Gallia, on the N bank of the Ligei, 
wluch separated them fiom Aquitania Tlieir 
tluof town was Cbndivincum, afteiwaids Nam 
neteB(A''^«ii<cs) (Cues B G m 9, Stiab p 190) 
Namusa, Aufidfus, a Roman juiist, one of 
the numerous pujiils of Serv Suljncius 
Nantuatae oi Nantuates, a peojile m the 
SE of Gallia Belgica, who liv ed on the Rhone 
V alley a little above the beginning of the Lake 
of Genev a, t e between Villenenve and Mar- 
tujny An inscription places them at S Mati- 
I ice (Caes B (? iii 1 , Stiab p 204 ) The 
leading m Cues B G i\ 10, which gives then 
iiiuue, IS faulty 
Napaeae [NvviPH,ii] 

Kapans [Jaloimtza), a noithem tnbutTry of 
the Danube 

Napata (Ndirora piob El-Kab, Ru , at the 
great bend of tlie Nile to the SVT , between the 
fourth and fifth cataracts), the capital of an 
Aethiopian Inngdom N of that of Meroe, was 
tho southemniost point reached by Petromus, 
under Augustus (Stiab p 820) 

Napoca or Napuca (Napocensis or Napucen- 
sis, Claveenberg), a Roman colony in Dacia, 
on the high road between Patavissa and Opta- 
tiana (C I L in 800, 8G5) 

Nar {Net a), a river in central Italy, rises in 
M Fibcellus, on the frontiers of Umbiia ondPice- 
num, flow s in a south w esterly duection, forming 
tho boundary between Umbna and the land of 
the Sabini, and after receivmg the Velmus 
{Vclino) and Tolenus (Turano), and passing by 
Interamna and Narnia, falls into the Tiber, not 
far from Ocnculum (Strab p 227 , Tac Ann i 
79) It was celebrated for its sulphureous 
waters and wlute colour [sidphut ea Nar albus 
agua, Vug Aen vn 517; 
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Naxaggara {i^apiyapa. Kassir Jehir, Eu ), 
one ot the most important inland cities of 
Numidia, between Thagura and Sicca Venena, 
was the scene of Scipio’s inter\iei\ with Haiuu 
bal before the battle of Zama (Ln ■tx-? 29) 
Narbo Martins, at a later time Narbona 
(Narbonensis Narbonne), a town m the south 
of Gaul and the capital of the Eoman piovmco 
of Gallia Narbonensis, 11 as situated on the river 
Atax {Allele), also called Narbo, and at the head 
of the lake Rubresus or Rubrensis (also called 
Narbonitis), which lias connected intli the sea 
by a canal By tins means the town, wluch iv as 
twelve miles from the coast, became a seaport 
It was made a Roman colony in the consul- 
ship of Q Marcius Rex, n c 218, and was the 
first colony founded by the Romans in Gaul 
The actual founder was L Licmius Grassus 
(Veil Pat 1 16 , Cic pro Font 6, 13, Brut 43, 
160 ) Julius Caesar also settled here the 
veterans of his tenth legion, whence it recened 
the name of Colonia Decumanorum (Suet Tib 
4) It was a handsome and populous town, the 
residence of the Roman governor ot the pro 
Vince, and a place of great commercial import 
anco The tin fiom the N of Spam and from 
Bntain was brought overland to Narbo as well 
ns to Massiha (Diod v 88) 

Narbonensis Gallia [Galuia] 

Narcissus (Nap/fictror) 1 A beautiful jouth, 
son of the river god Cephissus and the nymph 
Linope ot Thespiac He was whollj inncces 
Bible to the feeling of love, and the njunph 
Echo, uho was enamoured ot him, diedot grief 
[Echo] One ot his rejected lovers, hou over, 
prayed to Nemesis to punish him for his unfeol 
mg heart Nemesis accordingly caused Nar 
cisBUs to fall in love ivith his own image re 
fleeted in a fountam But as he could not 



Norolssns (Prom a Pompeian painting HIb death Is 
signified by Eros ivlth Inverted toreh ) 


approach it, he giadually pined away, and was 
changed into the flower u Inch bears his name 
(Ov Met 111 841-510 ) This is the most poeti 
cal version of the story Conon {Narrat 24) 
makes Narcissus merely n hard hearted lover 
who lb driven by the gods to smcide, and from 
whose blood spinng up the flower Pausanias 
(ix 81), giving the more usual version, adds the 
rationalising account that Narcissus fell m love 
with his twin sister It is easy to see how 
X myths could arise m many countries of lo\e 


inspired by a reflected image and of the re- 
flected image (as in other popular superstitions) 
being the presage of death The narcissus 
flower was probably connected with the 
myth of the jouth who thus wasted away, be 
cause it was the sj mbol of early death as being 
the flower gathered by Persephone before she 
was carried off bj Hades, and hence sacred to 
Demetor and Kore {Hymn ad Cer 16 , Soph 
0 G 682, Pans ix 31, 6) Possibly also, as 
some have thought, a narcotic fragrance per 
coived in the flower contributed to form the 
idea — 2 A freedman and secietaiy of the em- 

{ loroi Claudius, orcr whom ho possessed un 
lounded influence He long connned at the 
irregularities of Messallina , but fearing that the 
empress meditated his death, ho betrayed to 
Claudius her marriage wnth C Sihus, and ob- 
tained the order for her execution, A D 48 
After the muidei ot Claudius, Narcissus was 
put to death by command of Agnppina, 64 He 
had amassed an enormous fortune, amounting, 
it 18 said, to 400,000,000 sesterces, eqmvalent to 
8,126,OOOZ of our money (Tac Ann xi 80-65, 
Mil 1, Dio Cass lx 15-31 Ju\ xii 329) — 3 
A celebrated atlilote, who strangled the emperor 
Commodns, 192 He was afterwards exposed 
to the lions bj the emperor Se\ erus (Dio Cass 
Ixxii 22, Ixxiii 16 ) 

Narisci or Vansci, a small but bia\o people 
in the S of Geimany, of the Suenc race, dwelt 
VT of the Marcomanui and E of the Hermun- 
duri, and extended from the Sudeti Montes on 
the N to the Danube on the S , thus inhabiting 
part of the Upper Palatinate and the Fichtel 
gebirgp (Tac Qci m 42 , Dio Cass Ixxi 21) 
Narmaloha [Naaiwialcili ] 

Namla (Namieusis Narni), a town in Um- 
bria, situated on a lofty hill, on the S bank of 
the mer Nar, originally called Nequinum, was 
made a Eoman colony n c 299, when its name 
was changed into Narma, after the river (Ln 
\ 9, Plin 111 118) Tlus town was strongly 
fortified bj nature, being accessible only on the 
E and W sides On the W side it could onlj 
be approached by a xery lofty bridge xvhich 
Augustus built ox ei the river (Mart xai 98 , 
Procop jB G 1 17 ) 

Naro, sometimes Nar {Narenta), a nver in 
Dalmatia, xvhich rises in M Albius, and falls 
into the Adriatic sea (Ptol ii 16, 6) 

NarSna, a Roman colony in Dalmatia, situated 
on the river Naro, on the road to Dyrrhachium 
(Cic adFam v 9, 10 , Ptol n 17,12, x in 7,8) 
Narses, kmg of Persia [Sassaeidae ] 
Narses {Napa-ys), a celebrated general and 
statesman in the reign of Justinian, was a 
eunucli He put an end to the Gothic dominion 
m Italy by two brilliant campaigns, a d 652, 
653, and annexed Italy again to the Byzantine 
empue He was rewarded by Justiman xvith 
the government of the country, winch he held 
for many years He was deprived of this office 
by Jnslin, the suocessoi of Justinian, where 
upon he invited the Lombards to invade Italy 
His invitation was eagerly accepted by their 
king Albom, but it is said that Narses soon 
after repented of his conduct, and died of gnef 
at Rome shortly after the Xiombards had crossed 
the Alps (668) Narses was 96 years of age at 
the time of Ins death (Procop B G ii 13,ni,iv) 
Narthaclum (NapedKiov), a town in Thessaly, 
on M Narthacius, SW of Pharsalus (Xen Hell 
iv 8 , Ptol in 13, 46) 

Naryx, also Narycus or Narycium (Napuf, 
NdpuKos, NapuKior NapuMoy, NapuKaws Ta- 
landa or Talanti), a town of the Locri Opuntii 
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on the Euboean sea, the leputed biitbplace of 
A]ax, son of Oileus, who is hence called Nati/- 
cius keros (Strab p 425, 0\ Met xi\ 408) 
Since Locn Epizeplijin m the S of Italj claimed 
to boa colony from Narj-x m Greece, the town 
of Locn IS called Naryciahy the poets, and the 
pitch of Bruttium Narycta (Yerg Acn lu SIO, 
Georg ii 438 , Plm xi\ 127, 128) 

H'asamones (Naa-ayuves), a powerful but 
savage Libyan people, who dwelt origmallj on 
the sliores of tlio Great Syrtis, but weie dn\en 
inland by the Greek settlers of Cyrenaica, and 
afterwards bj the Eoinans An interesting ac 
count of their manners and customs, especiallj 
of their ancestor worship, is gii en by Heiodotus 
(iv 172), who also tells (ii 32) a curious stoij 
lespecting an expedition bejond the Libjan 
Desert, undertaken by fi\o Nasamoman jouths 
who reached a large river, possibly the Niger, 
and a country of dwarfs [NiGEm J 
Nasica, Scipio [Scipio] 

Nasldienus, a wealthj {beatus) Roman, who 
gave a supper to Maecenas winch Hoiace ridi 
cules m the eighth Satire of his second book 
It appears from v 68, that Rufus was the cog 
nomen of Nasidienus 

Nasidlns, Q or L , was sent by Pompey, in 
n c 49, with a fleet of sixteen slups to relieic 
Massilia, when it was besieged bj D Brutus 
(Caes J3 G u 3-7) Ho was defeated by Brutus, 
and fled to Africa, where ho had the command 
of the Pompeian fleet Ho served in Sicily 
nnder Sex Pompej , whom he deserted in 35 
He joined Antony, and commanded part of his 
fleet m the warmth Octavian, 81 (Aiip B C \ 
139 , Dio Cass 1 13) 

Naso, Ovidlus [Oraius] 

Nasus or Neaus [Oemadae ] 

Natiso [Nahsonc), am cr in Venetia in the N 
of Italy, flowing b) Aquileia, and falling into the 
Sinus Tergestmus (Strab p 214 , Plm ui 126) 
Natta or Nacca, ‘ a fuller,’ the name of a 
family of the Pinanagens (Cic Div i 12,ii 20) 
Naucrates {NavKpdrrjs), of Ery thrae, a Greek 
rhetonoian, and a pupil of Isocrates, is one of 
the orators who competed (n c 362) for the 
pnze offered by Artemisia for the best funeral 
oration delneicd over Mausolus (Gell x 08) 
NaucrdtlS (Nau^paTIy NavKparlrris Ne 
hzreh, Ru ), a citj in the Delta of Egypt, m the 
Nomus of Sals, near the Yf bank of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, which was hence called also 
Nnncraticum Ostium (Hdt ii 97, 179 , Ptol iv 
6, 9 , Phil V 61 , Strab pp 801, 803, 808) 
Strabo probablj meant (p 803) that it lay on 
the E side of the canal bj which it was reached 
It was a colony of the Milesians, and re 
luained a pure Greek city, where Greeks were 
permitted to settle and trade Naucmtis was 
probably founded early in the seienth cen- 
tury n c Prom Herodotus it appears to have 
been in existence before the time of Amasis 
It probablj lost its prosperity in the tune of 
Apnes and regained it under Amasis Its im- 
portance was much lessened bj the foundation 
of Alexandna, though Ptolemy Philadelphus 
added to its buildings and fortifications Undei 
the Roman empire it fell mto decay, and was 
revived before the end of the third century All 
its remams belong to an earlier date It was 
the birthplace of Atlienaeus and Julius Pollux — 
The site of Naucratis was excavated by Mr 
Petne in 1886, 1888, with important results to 
archaeology and to the lustory of Greek life in 
Egypt The temples of Apollo and of the 
Dioscuri were identified, but the most remark- 
able building was the Hellenion (cf Hdt u 178), 
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which served alike as a fortified storehouse and 
factorj and ns a place of refuge for the Greeks 
in Egypt in times of danger The enclosure 
measuied 870 feet by 746, with walls 50 feet 
thick, and had witlim it two large buildings, one 
of tliem fitted to hold stores and se’w e as a keep 
or stronghold m extremity A great number of 
Greek works m scarabs, m pottery, and m stn 
tuettes has been found in these excavations 
Naucydes (Nau/cuSus), an Argive sculptor, son 
of Mothon, and brother and teacher of Polycle 
tus II of ^gos, flourished b c 420 (Pans ii 22) 
Naulochus (NauAoxor), that is, a place where 
ships can anchor 1 A naval station on the E 
part of the N coast of Sicilj between Mylae 
and the piomoutorj Pelorus (Suet Aug 16 , 
App B C y 116) — 2 A small island oS Crete, 
near the promontory Snmmomum — 3 A naxal 
station belonging to Mesembna in Tlirace 
Nanmachius (Naupdxios), a gnomic poet, of 
uncertain date, some of whose xerses are pre 
serx ed bj Stobaeus 

Naupactns (NathraXTor NaturaKTioj Be 
panto), an ancient and strongly fortified town 
of the Locn Ozolae neai the promontory Antii 
rhinm, possessmg the largest and best harbour 
on the xvhole of the N coast of the Connthiaii 
gulf It IB said to hax e derix ed its name from 
Uie Heiachdae haxnng here built the fleet xntli 
xxliich thej crossed oxer to the Peloponnesus 
(Strab p 428 , Paus x 88, 10) After the Per- 
sian wars it fell mto the power of the AthenianSr 
xvho settled here the Messenians who had been 
compelled to leax e tbeii country at the end of 
the third Messeman xxai, B c 455, and duiing 
the Peloponnesian war iti was the headquarters 
of the Athenians m all their operations agamst 
the YT of Greece (Time i 103, u 83) At the 
end of the Peloponnesian war the Messemaus 
were obliged to leaxe Naupactus, which passed 
mto the hands first of the Locrians and after 
xxards of the Achaeans It was given by Philip 
xnth the greater part of the Locnan territory 
to Aetoha, but it xvas agam assigned to Loens 
bj the Romans (Liv xxxvi 80 , Ptol in 15, 3 } 
Nauplia (NauTrAfa Nau7rAiei5r Naiipha), the 
port of Argos, situated on the Saronic gulf, was 
nex er a place of importance m antiquity, and 
w ns in nuns m the time of Pausaiuas The in- 
habitants had been expelled by the Argives as 
enrlj as the second Messeman war on suspicion 
of faxoimng the Spartans, x\ho in consequence 
settled them at Methone m Messema (Pans- 
11 88, IV 85 , Strab p 368 ) At the present day 
Naupha is a flounslung seaport 
Nauplius (NauTrAios) 1 Of Algos, son of 
Poseidon and Amymone, a famous naxigator, 
and the founder of the town of Naupha (Paus- 
11 88, 2 ) — 2 Son of Clj^toneus, was one of the 
Argonauts and a descendant of the piecedmg 
(Ap Rh 1 184) — 3 King of Euboea, and father 
of Polamedes, Oeax, and Nausunedon, by Cly- 
mene Catrens had gixen his daughter Cly- 
mene and her sister Aerope to Nauphus, to be 
carried to a foreign land, but Nauphus married 
CljTnene, and gave Aerope to Plisthenes, who 
became by her (according to some accounts) the 
father of Agamemnon and Menelaus His son 
Palamedes had been condemned to death by the 
Greeks during the siege of Troy , and as Nau 
pliuB considered lus condemnation to be an act 
of injustice, he watched for the return of the 
Greelcs, and ns they approached the coast of 
Euboea he lighted toiches on the dangerous 
promontory of Caphareus The sailors thus- 
misguided suffered shipw-reck and penshed in. 
the sea or by the sword of Nauphus (ApoUod 
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11 1, 4, 111 2, 2, Tzetz ad Lyc 884, Hjg 
Fah UG) 

Nauportus [Obo ox XJj>pex Laibach), an an- 
cient and impoitaut comraeicial town of tlio 
Taurisci, situated on the ri\er Nauportus {Lai 
bach), a tributary of the Saims, in Paimonia 
Superior The town fell into decay after the 
foundation of Aemona {Laibach), ivluch nas 
only fifteen miles from it The name of Nau- 
portus IS said to have been derived from the 
Argonauts haniig sailed up the Danube and the 
Savus to this place and heie built the town, 
and it IS added that they aftenvards caiTicd 
their ships across the Alps to the Adriatic sea, 
where thej again embarked {Strab pp 207, 
814 , Tac Ann i 20 , Veil Pat n 110 ) 

Nausioaa (Naixn/coa), daughter of Alcmous, 
king of the Phaeacions, and Arete, who con 
ducted Ulj sses to the court of her father, when 
he was shipwiecked on the coast {Od n 10) 

Nausithous (Nauirffloos), son of Poseidon and 
Peiiboea, the daughter of Eurymedon, was the 
father of Alcmous and Ehexenor, and Inng of 
the Phaeacians, whom he led from Hypena in 
Tlinnacia to the island of Schena, to escape 
fiom the Cyclopes (Od n 7,111 'iC, mu 6G4) 

Nautaca (NauTOKa Nalshcb oi Acs7i),acitj 
of Sogdiana, neai the Ovus, towards theE part 
of its course (Arrian, An in 28) 

N antes [N auti a Gsh s ] 

Nautia Gens, an ancient patrician gens, 
clauned descent from Nantes, a coniiianion of 
Aeneas, who brought with him the Palladium 
from Troy, wluch w as placed under the care of the 
Nautn at Borne The Nautii, all of whom were 
surnamed Itntih, frequently held the highest 
offices of state in the early tunes of the republic, 
but, like many of the other ancient gentes, they 
disappear from histon about the time of the 
Sminite wars (Ve^g Arn i 704, Dionys vi 4 ) 

Nava {Naha), a W ti-ibutvii of the Ehme m 
Gaul, which falls into the Bhine at Bingen 

Navalia [Vibuia] 

Navins, Attns, a renowned augur in the time 
of Taiquinius Piiscus Tins Iniig iiroposed to 
double the number of the equestrian centuries, 
and to name the three new ones after himself 
and two of his fiiends, but was opposed by No- 
vius, because Eomulus had originally arranged 
the equites under the sanction of the auspices 
The tale then goes on to say that Tarquinius 
thereupon commanded him to diiine whether 
what he was thinking of could be done, and that 
when Navius, after consulting the heavens, de 
dared that it could, the king held out a whet 
stone and a razor to cut it with Nanus iin 
mediately cut it His statue was placed in the 
comitium, on the steps of the senate house, the 
place where the miracle had been wrought, and 
beside the statue the whetstone was preserved 
(Li\ 1 SG , Dionys in 70 Cic JJiv i 17, 
AT D u 8) 

Naxos (Ndjos Nofior) I (Naaiia), an island 
m the Aegoean sea, and the largest of the Cy 
dades, is situated nearly half way between the 
coasts of Greece and Asia Minor It is about 
eighteen miles in length and twelie in bieadth 
It was very fertile in antiquitj , as it is in the 
present day, producing an abundance of com, 
wine, oil, and fruit It was especially celebi ated 
for its w me, and liciice plaj s a promment part 
in the legends about Dionysus Here the god 
is said to have found Anadne after she had been 
deserted by Theseus [Dionasus] The marble 
■of the island was also much prized, and was 
considered equal to the Parian — Naxos is fre 
quently called Bia (Afa) by the poets, which 
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is said to have been the old name of the 
island (Ov Met in 090) It was likewise 
called Strongglc {^.rpoyyvKTi) on account of 
its round shape, and Dionysias (Aiorumdr) 
from its connexion with the worship of 



Coin of tho island of Naxos (Cth cent B c ) 

Obc canthoruswreathed ^vlth grapes rev tneuse 
square 


Dionysus (Diod i 50) It is said to have been 
ongmallj inhabited bj Tliracians and then by 
Canans, and to hai e deii\ ed its name from a 
Canan cluef, Naxos In the historical age it 
was inhabited bv lonians who had emigrated 
fiom Athens (Hdt mi 40) Naxos was con 
quered bj Pisistratiis, who established Lygda- 
mis as tyrant of the island about b c 540 (Hdf 
1 61, 64) The Persians in 601 attempted, at the 
suggestion of Anstagoras, to subdue Naxos, 
and upon the failure of their attempt, Arist- 
agoras, fearing punishment, mduced the Ionian 
cities to revolt fiom Persia In 490 the Per 
Bians, under Datis and Artaphemes, conquered 
Naxos, and reduced the inhabitants to slavery 
(Hdt V 80) TJie Naxians recovered their m 
dependence after the battle of Salomis (480) 
Tlieywere the first of tho allied states whom 
the Athenians reduced to subjection (171), after 
which they are rarely mentioned in liistorv 
(Time 1 98, 187, Pans i 27, 0) The chief 
town of the island was also called Naxos , and 
we also have mention of the small towns o 
Tragaca and Lestadac — 2 A Greek citj on the 
E coast of Sicilj , b of Mt Taurus, w as founded 
B c 735 bj the Chalcidians of Euboea, and was 
tho first Greek colony established in the island 
(Thuc VI 8, Strab p 207, Diod xiv 88) It 
grew so rapidly in power that in onlj fiv e or six 
jears after its foundation it sent colonies to 
Catana and Leontini It was for a time subject 



Coin of Naxos In Slcllj (jth cent n 0 ) 

<»6r head of benracd IllonysuB rcr Sllenns with vrlnc 
cup and thyrsus Ii*y at his sldo 


to Hippocrates, tjTant of Gela, and aftenvards 
to Hiero of Syracuse (Hdt v ii 154 , Diod xi 
49), but it soon recovered its independence, 
carried on a successful war agamst Messana 
and was subsequentlj an ally of the Athenians 
against Syracuse In 408 the town was tal en 
by Dionysius of Syracuse and destroyed Nearlj 
fifty years afterwards (858) the lemains of the 
Naxions scattered ov er Sicily were collected bv 
Andromachus, and a new city was founded on 
Mt Taurus, called TAimoMExnjM 
Naxnana (Na^oaava NalisJnvan), a city or 
Armenia Major, on_theAraxes (Ptol v 18,12) 
Nazareth, Nazara (Na^apeS, or -er, or -d 
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NAZIAXZUS 


XEAPvCITDS 


NafopoTos, Nofiupcuoy, xSozarenuSjlsazarCns en- j reign o£ Titus the citv was destroyed by a 
Nastrali), a city of Palestine, m Galilee, S of earthquake, but was rebuilt by this emperor i 

y-t... 1. .n -V- -t At- . — 1 _* -ri-n-- .*1 » il,-. mi - ^ i . » -1. 


Cana, on a biU X of the plain of Esdraiilon. 
\See Diet ofSiblej 

Nazianzus (NafiorfJi Nentzi), 

n city of Cappadocia, on the road from Arcbe- 
lais to Mazara, celebrated as the diocese of the 
Father of the Church, Gregory Isazianzen 
Tieaera (N6aipQ),the name of several nvniphs 
and maidens mentioned by the poets 
Neaethus (Neoi 0os Ahefo), a nver m Bmt- 
timn m the S of Italv falling into the Toren- 
tine gulf a little of Croton. Here the captive 

Trojan women are said to have burned the 
ships of the Greeks (Strah p 2G2 ) 

Nealces (NedXmjv) a painter who flourished 
in the time of Aratus, n c 245 (Pint Araf 13 , 
Phn. xixv 142) 

Heandria (NtdiSpeio NeoropeTj, pL), a 
town of the Troad, on the Hellespont, probably 
an Aeolian colony By the time of Augustus 
it had disappeired (Strah pp G04, COG ) 
Heanthes (KearSTjr), of Cyzicum, lived about 
B C 241, was a disciple of the ililesian Pluhscus, 
who had been a disciple of Isocrates He was 
a Tolnminons writer, principally of histoiy 
(C Muller, Prnpm Hist Grace) 

HeapoliJB (Ned—oXiv Neo— oXlvijr, Meapoh- 
tanns) I In Htirqpe 1 {Napoli or Naples), 
a citv m Campania m Italv, on the IV slope of 


the Eoman style The ancieut city eitende 
farther E than the modem city, but th 
modem citv, on the other hand, extends fnrthe 
2s and "W than the ancient one, smee the islan 
of Megans, on which the Castel del Ovo noi 
stands, was situated in ancient times betwee 
the hiU of Pausilypus and JTeapohs In th 
neighbourhood of Heapohs there were wan 
baths, the celebrated villa of LnenUus, an 
the Villa Pansilypi or Pausilypum bequeathe 
by Vedins Polho to Augustus, which has give 
its name to the celebra+ed grotto of Posdipp 
between Haples and Pozzuoh, at the entranc 
of which the tomb of Virgil is stdl showi 
{Pausilvpus ] — 2 A part of Syracuse [Sm/ 
cusve] — 3 (Napoli), a town on the "W coai 
of the island of Sardmia, celebrated for i' 
warm baths (Ptol iir. S, 7) —4. (Kavallo), 
seaport town m Thrace, subsequently Maci 
donia Adjecta, on the Strvmomc gulf, be 
tween the Strymon and Nessus (Strah j 
330) — ^IL In Asia and Afnea 1 (Seal 
Kitova, or near it), a small Ionian city on th 
coast of Lrydia, 2s of Mycale and SW c 
Ephesus The Ephesians, to whom it at firs 
bMonged, exchanged it with the Samians fo 
Mabathesiusi. — 2, 3 Two towns of Cana, th 
one near Harpasa, the other on the coast, pei 


Mt Vesuvius and on the nier Sebethus, was haps the new town of Myndus — 4. (Tutinel. 


founded bv the Chalcidians of Cumae, on the 
Bite of an ancient place called Parthenope 
(riapSfyihT]), after the Siren of that name 
Hence we find the town called Parthenope bv 
Virgil and Ovid (Georp ii 504, Me/ n 711) 
The year of the foundation of iseapohs is not 
recorded It was called the ‘ 2seu City,’ accord- 
ing to Stralio, because it afterwards received 
additional Chalcidian and Atheman colonists 
(Strab p 2161 It is likelv that Palaeopohs 
mentioned bv Ln-v (viii 22) was the old quar 
ter, also called Parthenope, and the original 
settlement, and tliat was afterwards superseded 



Ku.), m Pisidia, S of Anboch , afterward 
reckoned to Galatia — 5 In Palestine, th 
Sychemor Sycharof Scripture (Sux^^ 

XtKipa, Joseph Nallous), one of the mos 
ancient cities of Samano, rtood m the narroi 
valley between Mts Ebal and Germm, andwa 
the rehgious capital of the Samaritans, whos^ 
temple was built upon Mt Germm Thi 
' temple was destroyed by John Hyreanns, E c 
1 129 Its full name, under the Bomons, wa 
Flavia ICeapohs It was the birthplace of Jus 
tin Martvr — 6 A small town of Babylonia, oi 
the IV bank of the Euphrates, oMosite to Ur 
opening of the Kmg’s Canal — ol In Egypf 
[Cakn'e] — 8 In N Africa, on the "W coast o 
the Great Syrtis, bv some identified with Lepti: 
Magna, by others with the modem Tripoli — 
9 (Nahal), a Phoemcian colony, on the E 
coast of Zeugitana, near the If extremity of th( 
great gulf which was called after it Smns Nea 
pohtanus (Gulf of Hammamet) Under thi 
Eomans it was a libera civitas, and, accordin' 
to Ptolemy, a colony (Ptol iv 3, 11 ) 
Hearchus (N€apxor)> £>■ distinguished frienc 


Cofn ol Ncai>oIi<i In Campania (about SOO it c > 

Obr h<ad or mno nm ratm headed Aleiiider, Was a hative of Crete 

j but settled at Amphipohs (Aman, Ind 13 
in imporhincc by the more recent settlement ' Diod vix 19) He was banished by Phihp fo] 
It IS conjectured with probability that the site j participating m the intrigues of Alexander 
of the first settlement, Palneopolis or Parthe- { After the deatli of Phihp he was recalled, anc 
nope, was on the hdl of Pausilypus (Posifippo) 1 treated with the utmost distinction by Alex 
The new town was close to the nver Sebethus, andor He accompamed the king to Asia, anc 
and occupied the site of the eastern part of m b c 325 he was entrasted bv Alexander witl 
liaples In B c 327 the town was taken by the j the emmmand of the fleet which he had cmnsec 
‘bamnites, and in 230 it passed into the hands j to be constmeted on tlie Hvdaspes TJpor 
of the Eomans, who allowed it, however, to , reaching the mouth of the Indus, Alexandei 


retain its Greek constitution At a later period 
it became a mnmcipium (Cie ad Fain xm SO), 
and under the empire, before the time of Clan 
dius, a colony (Petron 44, 7G) Under the 
Eomans the tuo quarters of the citv were 
umted, and the name of Palaeopohs di^ap 


sent round his ships by sea from thence to the 
Persian gulf, under the command of 2ienrchu“=; 
who set out on the 21st of September, 82G. 
and arrived at Susa m safety m Fehmary, 325 
(Aman, Ind 19-42, Aliah ni 4, 5 , Strah pp 
721, 725, Pint Alex 68) He was rewarded 


peared. It continued to be a prosperous and I with a crown of gold for his distinguished ser 
flourishing place till the tune of the empire, ' vices, and at the same time obtained m marriage 
and its beautiful scenery, and the luninons life . a daughter of the Ehodian Slentor and of Bar 


of its Greek population, made it a favourite sine, to whom Alexander himself had been pre^ 


residence with many of the Eomans In the 1 viouslymamed In the division of the provmces 
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NEBO 


after the death of Alexander, lie recen ed the 
government of Lycia and Pamphjha, ^^hlch ho 
held as subordinate to Antigonus (Just, xiii 
4 , Diod ? c ) — Nearchus left a history of the 
V oyage, the substance of which has been pre- 
served to us by AmaUj who has denv ed from it 
the whole of the latter part of his Jndtcu 
Uebo, a mountain of Palestme, on the E side 
of the Jordan, opposite to Jencho rJDicf of the 

Nebrodes Montes (ifonfe dt Madotna), a 
chain of mountains in Sicily, running through 
the island, and a continuation of the Apeii 
nines (Strab p 274 , Sil It xiv 236) 
Necessltas, called Ananke {'Avayio]) h\ the 
Greeks, is not jiersonified bj Homer, but appears 

Eubseqnentlj as a 
powerful goddess, 
whom not e\ en the 
gods could resist 
(Plat Si/inp p 
im,Eep x p 616) 
On the Acrocorin- 
thuB there was a 
temple of 'Avdyicri 
and Bfo, winch no 
one could enter 
(Pans u 4, 6) In 
Horace saeva Ke 
cessitas precedes 
Fortuna, carriing 
m her brazen hand 
nails with which 
she fixes the de 
crees of fate {Od 
1 35, 17, 111 24, 5) 
Neco or Keebo 
(NeKds, N€x«y, 
Ne/ral/y, 

N«xozi). tbe Egyp. 
tian Neku 1 Son 
of Tefnekt, was 
defeated and im 
pnsoned by Sarda- 
napalus, but after 
wards released and made king of Sais and 
Memphis Accordmg to Hdt ii 152, he was 
put to death by Sabacon He was grandfather 
of Psommetichus = Psamthek L (Herodotus 
represents him as father of Psammetichus ) — 
2 Son of Psammetichus, whom he succeeded 
on the throne of Egypt in B c 612 His reign 
was marked by considerable energv and enter- 
prise He began to dig the canal intended 
to connect the Nile with the Arabian gulf, 
which had been projected before by Seti I and 
Eamses H , but he desisted from the work, 
accordmg to Herodotus, on being warned hv 
an oracle that he was constructing it oiilj for 
the use of the barbarian mvader It started 
from the Pelusiac brancli, a little north of 
Bnbastis, and went towards the gulf of Suez 
But the greatest and most interesting enter 
pnse intli which his name is connected is the 
circumnavigation of Africa by the Phoenicians 
in his service, who set sail from the Arabian 
gulf and accomphshed the voyage is somewhat 
more than two years, entered the Mediterranean, 
and returned to Egypt through the Straits of 
Gibraltar His military expeditions were dis- 
tinguished at first by brilliant success, which 
was followed, howev er, by the most rapid and 
signal reverses On his march against the 
Babylonians and Modes, whose joint forces had 
recently destroyed Nineveh, he was met at 
SfagdoluB (Megiddo) by Josiah, kmg of Judah, I 
who was a vassal of Babylon Hi the battle 1 



! Gccssltas. (Cause! Jliwum 
IJoma/ium ^ol L lav 28 ) 


NEKEUS 

I w Inch ensued, Josiah w as defeated and mortally 
w onnded, and Necho advanced to the Euphrates, 

I where he conquered the Babylonians and took 
I Carchenush or Circesium, where he appears to 
have established a garrison After the battle 
' at Megiddo, he took the town of Gadytis, prob- 
nblv Jerusalem In 606 Nebuchadnezzar 
attacked Carchemish, defeated Necho, and would 
appear also to have invaded Egypt itself In 
596 Necho died, and was succeeded by his son 
Psammis or PBammutlus= Psamthek H (Hdt 
11 158, IV 42 , Diod i S3 , Strab p 804 ) 
Nectanabis, NectanelmB, or Neotanebes 
(NeKTavafits, NeKrayefios, NeKTai/ej377S = Nekht- 
Hor Heb) 1 King of Egypt, the first of the 
three sov ereigns of the Sebennite dynastj , suc- 
ceeded Nephentes on the throne about b c 378, 
and m the foUowmg year successfully resisted 
the invasion of the Pei-sian force under Phar- 
nabazus and Iphicrates, baling w on a victory 
near Mendes (Diod xv 41-43 , Nep Tph 2) 
He died after a reign of fourteen years, and was 
succeeded bj Tachos — 2 =Nekht-Neb Ef The 
nephew of Tachos, deprived the latter of the 
sovereignty in 861, with the assistance of Age- 
silaus For some tu ne h e defeated all the 
attempts of Artaxerxes Hi (Ochus) to recover 
Egypt, but he was at length defeated liimself, 
anddespamngof makmg any further resistance, 
he fled mto Aethiopia, 850 Nectanabis was 
the third kmg of the Sebenmte dynasty, and 
the last native sovereign who ever ruled m 
EgjTpt (Plut. Affes 87-40 , Diod x\ 92 , Pans 
ui 10 , Athen pp 150, 610 ) 

Neda (NeSa Bust), a nver in Peloponnesus, 
rises m Arcadia in Mt Ceransion, a branch of 
Mt Lycaeus, and falls mto the Ionian sea after 
formmg the bonndai’y between Arcadia and 
Messema, and between Messema and Ehs 
(Strab p 844 , Pans iv 20, 1) 

Negra or Neg^rana (ra Neypara Bl-Nohra, 
N of March), a city of Ai-abia Fehx, destroyed 
by Aehus Gallus (Strab p 781) 

Helens (NTjXei/s) 1 Son of T^o, the daughter 
I of Salmoneus Poseidon once -Msited Tyro m 
the form of the ii\ er god Empeus, and she be- 
came by him the mother of Pehas and Neleus 
{Od XI 234-255) To conceal her sliame she 
exjxised the tw o boys, but thej w ere found and 
reared by some countrymen They subse- 
quently learnt their parentage , and after the 
j death of Cretheus, kmg of lolcos, who had 
married their mother, they seized the throne of 
lolcos, excluding Aeson, the son of Cretheus 
and Tyro But Pehas soon afterw ords expelled 
Ills brotlier, and thus became sole king (Apollod 
1 9, 8 , Diod IV 68 ) Tlieieupon Neleus went 
with Melampus and Bios to Pylos, which his 
uncle Aphareus gave to him, and of which he 
thus became kmg Several towns of this name 
claimed the honour of being the city of Neleus 
or of his son Nestor, such as Pylos in Messema, 
Pylos m Ehs, and Pylos m Tnphyha , the first 
of which IS probably the one mentioned by 
Homer in connexion with Neleus and Nestor 
[PiTLOS, No 1 ] Neleus was married to Chlons, 
a daughter of Amphion of Orchomenos, accord- 
ing to Homer, and a Theban woman accordmg 
to others By her he became the father of 
Nestor, Cluomius, Penclymenus, and Pero 
He had m aU twelve sons {II xi 692, Od 
Ic) "When Heracles had kdled Iphitus, he 
went to Neleus to be purified, but Neleus, 
who was a friend of Eurytus, Oie father of 
Iphitus, refused to grant the request In order 
to take V engeance, Heracles afterwards marched 
against Pylos, and slew all the sons of Neleus, 



NELEDES 

with tlie etcoption of Nestor some lutei 
•writers add that Neleus himself ivas also hilled 
(i7 XI 690, Hyg Fab 10, Apollod ii 6, 2) 
Neleus was noiv attacked, aud liis dominions 
plundered by Augeas, kmg of the Epeans 
hut the attacks of the latter were re 
pelled by Nestor The descendants of 
Neleus, the Nelldae, were erentuolly ex- 
pelled from then kingdom by the Hera 
chdae, and migrated for the most part to 
Athens — 2 The younger son of Codriis, 
disputed the right of his elder brother 
Medoii to the ciowu on account of his 
lameness, and when the Delphic oracle 
declared m favour of Medon, he placed 
Inmself at the head of the colonists who 
migrated to Ionia, and himself founded 
Miletus His son Aepytus headed the 
colonists who settled in Priene Another 
son headed a body of settlers who re 
inforced the inhabitants of lasus, after 
they had lost a great number of then 
citizens m a war with the Canons (Hdt 
IS 97, Paus in 2, 1) — 3 Of Scepsis, 
tire son of Conscus, i\as a disciple of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, the latter of 
whom bequeathed to hun Ins library, and 
appomted him one of his executors The 
lustory of the uiitnigs of Aristotle ns con- 
nected with Neleus and his heirs is related on 
2 ) 119, a 

Nelides, Neleiades, and Neleius (KnXelStjs, 
NtjAt/MStjj, NtjA^ios), patronymics of Neleus, 
by which either Nestor, tlie son of Neleus, or 
Antilochus, his grandson, is designated 

Kema'aBus (Nemausensis Ntsmes), one of 
the most important towns of GaUia Narbo 
nensis, was the capital of the Arecomioi and a 
Eoraan colony It was situated inland E of 
the Phone on the high road from Italy to Spam, 
and on the S slope of M Cevenna (Strnb p 
186 , Ptol 11 10, 10 , Phn in 87 ) It was 
celebrated as the place from which the family 
of the Antomnes came Though rarely men 
tioned by ancient -wnteis, the Eomon lemams 
at A’lsutes, which are some of the most perfect 
N of the Alps, prove that the ancient Nemausus | 
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cent aqueduct, now called Pout dti Gard, some 
miles from the toi\n, consistmg of three rows 
of arches, raised one aboio tlie othoi, and 180 
feet 111 height 



Bronze medal of Nemausus 
Obv heads probably of Augustus and Agrippa 1th IMP P P 
BIVX P ret crocodile chained to a palm tree probably 
commemorating the conquest of Egypt \dth COL KEM 

Nemea (Nejuea,Ion Nep67}) a i alley in Argo 
hs between Cleonae and Phlius, celebrated m 
mythical story as the place where Heracles 
slew the Nemean lion [See p 896 ] In this 
valley there was a temple of Zeus Nemens sur 
rounded by a sacred grove, m which the Nemean 
games were celebrated ei ery other y ear (See 
Dicf of Attitg, art Fernea) 

NemesianuB, M AurelmB Olympius, a 
Koman poet, probably a native of Africa, 
fiounshed at the court of the emperor Carus 
(aj) 288), carried off the prize m all the poetical 
contests of the day, and uns judged second to 
the youthful pnnee Numenauus alone, who 
contended with lum (V opisc Car 11, 2) Ne 
mesianus was the author of poems ujion fishmg, 
huntmg, and aquatics , all of which have 
perished, with the exception of a fragment of 
the Cynegetica (extendmg to 826 hexameter 
lines), ivhich, in so far 
ns neatness and punty 
of expression are con 
ceined, m some degree 
justifies the admirn 
tion of luB contem 
poianes Edited, vatli 
the poem of Grattius, 
by Stem, 1832, and m 
Bahrens, Fodt Lat 
ilfin 1879 
KemeBiB (Ntyeais), 
a Greek goddess, is 
most commonly de 
scribed as a daughter 
of Night, though some 
call her a daughter of 
Erebus or of Oceanus 
(Hes TJi 228) She 
18 a personification of 
the moral reverence 
for law, of the natural 
feai of committmg a 
culpable action, and 
hence of conscience 
(If xiii 121) In later 
unters, as Herodotus and Pindar, Nemesis 
measures out happiness and unhappiness to 
mortals, and he who is blessed with too many 
or too frequent gifts erf fortune, is visited by 



Iqueduct (Pont tin Ganl) 

was a large and flourishing city Of these 
remains the most important are the amplu 
theatre, the Maison Oarree, a name given to a 
beautiful Cormthian temple, and the magnifi 
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Nomcsis and Elpla 
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lier witli losses and sufferings, in order that he 
may become humble This notion arose fiom 
a belief that the gods -were en.\^ouB of e'^cessiie 
human happiness (Hdt i 34 , lu 40 , Eind 01 

MU 86, X 44) 
Nemesis iias 
thus a check 
upon estrai a- 
gint fftionrs 
conferred upon 
man by Tycho 
or Fortune , and 
fioin this idea 
lastly arose tln-t 
of her being an 
a\ tnging and 
punislnng fate, 
uho, like Jus 
tice (Dll c) and 
tho Enmiyes, 
sooner or later 
oi ertakes the 
reclvlecB sinner 
She IS fro 
quently mentioned under the surnames Adrastia 
f^iusTiA, No 2] and Ehamiiusia orEliammisis, 
the latter of uhich she domed from the town 
of Eliomnus m Attica, where she had a cdo 
brated sanctuarj For the tradition that Zens be 
got by Nemesis at Ehamnus an egg from which 
Helena and the Dioscun sprung sec p 393, a 
Nemeslus (Nt/inrioj), the author of a Greek 
treatise On the Natieie of Man, bishop of 
Emesa, m Syria, probablv hied at the end of 
tho fourth or beginning of tho fifth century 
after Christ Edited by Matthaoi, Halae, 1802 
Nemetacum [Njmetoclnm] 

Nemetes or Nemetae, a people on the Ehmc, 
whose duet town wasKoviomagus, subsequently 
Nemetao {Speyer or Spires) (Caos J3 G i Cl, 
VI 23 , Tac Gain 28 ) 

Nemetocenna or Nemetacum {Arras), the 
clnef toivn of tho Atrobates in Gallia Belgica, 
subsequently Atrebates, whence its modem 
name (Caes B G viii 46) 

Nemorensis Lacus [Aiucia ] 

NemosBUE [Akiurm] 

Nenia (loss correctly Naema), ? c a dirge or 
lamentation, chaunted at funerals, was person! 
fled at Eome and worslupped as a goddess 
She had a chapel outside tlie walls of tho city, 
near the PortaVunmalis [Ini>igetes,p 443,b] 
Neobfile [Abciulociius ] 

Neocaesarea (Nsosauroptla NeoKoicrapfvs, 
Neocaesanensis MiJ sar), the capital, nndei 
the Eoman empire, of Pontus Polemoniacus, 
in Asia Minor, stood on the m or Lycus, sixti 
three Eoman miles E of Amasia (Plm n 8) 
Neon. (Neoji' Nccoi/ios, Nccoraios Fchfra), an 
ancient town in Phocis at the E foot of Mt 
Tithorea, a branch of Mt Parnassus, was 
eighty stadia from Delphi across the mountains 
Neon was destroyed bv the Persians under 
SerceSj^bnt was snbsequontly rebuilt and named 
Tithorea {TiBopea Tt8op‘vs) after the moim 
tarn on which it was situated (Hdt mu S3 , 
Strab p 489 ) It w as destroyed in the Sacred 
war, and was rebmlt, but remained an unuu 
portaiit though fortified place (Pans v 2, 4) 
Neontichos (Neoi' rdxos, i e Neio TVall) 

1 {Atnadsjil ), one of the tw elvo cities of Aeohs, 
on the coast of Mysin, in Asia Mmor, stood on 
the N side of the Hermns, on the slope of 
M Sardene, 30 stadia from Larissa (Hdt i 149 , 
Strab p 621) — 2 A fort on the coast of Thrace, 
near tlie Chersonesus (Xen An vu 6, 8) 
Neoptolemus {Neoirr6\efios) 1 Also called 


NEOPTOLEMUS 

Pyrrhus, son of Achilles and Deidamia, the 
daughter of Lycomedes {Od xi 491, Apollod 
111 13, 8) , according to some he was a son of 
Achilles and Iplugenia, and after the sacnfice 
of his mother was carried by his father to the 
island of Scyros (Tretz ndLyc 183) The name 
of Pyrrhus is said to have been given to him 
by Lycomedes because ho had fair {mppis) hair, 
or because Achilles, while disguised as a girl, 
had borne the name of Pyrrlia (Pans x. 26, 
Sen ad Aen ii 469) He was called Neopto 
ItniuB — tliat IS, young or late warrior — either 
because he had fought m early yonth or because 
he had come late to Troy Prom lus father he 
IB sometimes called AchiUidcs, and from his 
grandfather or great-grandfather, Felldes and 
Acacidcs Neoptolemus was brought up m 
Scyros in the palace of Lycomedes, and was 
fetched from thence by Ulysses to yoin the 
Greeks m the war against Troy, because it had 
been prophesied by Holenus that Neoptolemus 
nndPluIoctctes were necessary for the capture of 
Troy (Soph Phil 115) At Troy Neoptolemus 
showed Inmsclf worthy of his great father He 
was one of tho heroes concealed in tho wooden 
horse {Od xi 508-521) At tho capture of 
the city he killed Priam at the sacred hearth of 
Zens, and sacnficcd Polvxona to the spirit of 
Ins father (Enr Hcc 528 , Verg Arn ii 527) 
inien tho Trojan captives w-ore distnbuted 
among the conquerors, Andromache, the widow 
of Hector, was given to Neoptolemus, and by 
her he became the father of Ittolossus, Pielus, 
Pergainus, and Amphialus (Paus i 11, 1) 
Ecspecting his retnm from Troy and tho sub 
sequent events of his life the traditions differ 
It IS related that Neoptolemus rctunicd 
I homo by land, because he had been fore 
I warned by Helcnus of tho dangers which tho 
' Greeks would hav c to encounter at sen Ac 
cording to Homer, Neoptolcmns hv ed in Phtliia, 

1 tho kingdom of his fnthei, and here ho married 
Hcninonc, whom her father Menolans sent to 
him from Sparta {Od iv 0) According to 
others, Neoptolemus himself went to Sparta to 
receive IJonnioiie, because he liad heard a 
report that she was betrothed to Orestes (P lus 
HI 25, 26) Most wTitcrs relate that he aban 
doned hiB nativ e kmgdom of Phthia, and settled 
in Epirus, where he became the ancestoi of the 
Molossian kings (Pans i 11 , Tcrg Aen iii 383 , 
cf Pind Ncni iv 51) Shortly after his mar 
nage with Hermione, Neoptolemus went to 
Delphi, where he was muidered , butthe reason 
of his visiting Delphi as well ns tho person by 
whom he was slain nie differently related 
Some say ho went to plunder the temple of 
Apollo , others, to present part of the Trojan 
booty as an offering to the god , ivnd others 
again, to consult tlie god about the means 
of obtaming children by Hermione Some 
lelate that he was slam at tho instigation of 
Orestes, who was angry at being deprived of 
Hermione , and others, by the priest of the 
temple, or by Maoliaerous, the son of Daetas 
His body was buried at Dolj'hi , and ho was 
worshipped there as a hero (Paus x 24, 5) — 

2 I , King of Epirus, was son of Alcetas 1 , and 
fnthei of Alexander I , and of Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander the Great Neoptolemus 
reigned in conjunction wiihhis brotlier Arymbas 
or Arrybas till lus death about n c 860 (Pans 
I 11) — 3 n , King of Epirus, son of Alexander 
I , and grandson of tlie precedmg At his 
father’s death m 326, he was probably a mere 
infant, and his pretensions to the throne were 
passed over in favour of Aeacidos It was not 
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till '102 Ihnt the Epirot*;, tiiking ndvnnlnpo of llmtthcBtyloof llioRcfZ 4A<cn7iw7?i andSwjja- 
tho abhcnro of PjrrliUB, the son of Aeacitlcs, 7I2 <hsc lUid e\on of Varro differs quite ns much, 
rose in insurrection ngniiist him, nnd set up from that of Cictro and Caesar Nopos is clear 
Kcoptolcmus in hissUad Tlio latter reigned and fair in Ins narration, but often inaccurate 
for the space of six jeara, but ans obliged to in hiator} Best edition by Kipperdej (roused 
share the throne a lib Pyrrhus in 206 He was by Lupus, Borl 1870) , others by Macmichacl 
shortly afterwards assassinated by Pyrrhus Loud 1873 , Lindsay, New York, 1880 
(Pint Ptjrrh t, 6 )— 4 A Slacedoiiian oflicer Kepos, Jhllns, last emperor but one of the 
of Alexander the Gnat, after alioso death ho ‘West, a n 471—176, aas raised to the throne by 
obtained the goTCniinent of Anneiiia In 321 Leo, the emperor of the East Nepos deposed 
ho roi olted from Penbccas, and joined Cmterus, Gl\ ccrius, a lio a as regarded at Con-,tantinoplo 
but he ana defeated by Euiupik s, and aas slam us a usurper [Gli crnius] , but he aas m Ins 
in battle b\ the hands of the latter (Amaii, tiini deposed in the next year by Orestes, aho 
4?! 11 27 1 Pint J i/ni 4-7 ) — 5 A goncrnl of proclaimed his son Romulus Nepos fled into 
Jlilhndates (App Mtihr 17) j Dalmatia, ahere ho aas killed m 480 

N6p6tc, Nope, orNepet (Ntpesmus AVpi), ] Ncpotidnns, Flavius Popilius, son of Eu- 
an ancient loan of rinina but not one of the | tropin, the half sister of Constantine the Great, 
Iwelie cities, aas situated near the Saltus aas proclaimed emperor at Romo in ad 350, 
Ciminitis and aivs regardid ns one of Ihekeis but aas slain by Slarcelhnus, the general of 
and gates of 1 trnna {clnu^ira jioWneijKr | Mvcm ntilf, after a reign of taonty eight days. 
JJrtirwr’ Ln m 91 It appears ns an alh of Neptunus, called Poseidon by the Greeks, 
the Roniiins at an early pi nod, soon after the ' The Greek god is spoken of in a separate article 
capture of Home by the (inuls, nnd aa.s siibsi | [I’nsi inos J Neptunus aas the chief sea- 
quentlv made a lioniau colony (Lia \i 21, dmiiita of the Romans As the early Romans 
\(11 Put 1 111 Tin re are still remains at ' weri not a nianliinc people, thca had little con- 
of the walls of the ancii nt oita ceptioii of the phenomena of the sea nnd few 

N6ph51c mfe of Allianias nnd j maths about it Hence nearly all the Italian 

molhir of Plirixus and Ildh Hence Hdle is | iinthologa connected aiithaanter refers to deities 
calhd ^rjhchis \>\ Oaid I'or details sec , of n\< rs nnd springs Some nntcrscaen thinlc 
Atiujjas j that Neptunus nns originnllv a god of rain, but 

N6ph51is {Nr<>fX/i), a small town and pro j tins thcon rests on the nnccrtain etymology 
inontory on tin coasl of Cilicia Aspi ra, between , from i ^igor The name in Etruscan is Netliuns 
Aneniunum nnd Antioehia (Ptol \ 8, 1) 'and the Romans may possibly hnio borrowed 

KCphJns \N<ij«fnt), a fortifud toisn m the { lus worship from Etruria That the Etruscans 
immtshate noighbourliooil of Carthage, on a t n garded him ns a sen god is clear from the fact 
roc) near tin coast (Strnb p 83t) that the\ di senbo Poseidon by the name of 

K{po8,Coni5lIus,thecnnteniporary nndfriend j Nttlnnm To Romans ho was nt ana rate a god 
of Cic< ro Atticiis, and Catullus, was probnbla a , of tin st i before the introduction of the worship 
natiae ofVt rona.orofsoincm ighlMiuringaillngi , i of Poseidon (under the name of Neptunus) m 
and dii'd during tin rogn of Augustus No the first /rcfia/miiiMii, ii c 39'>(Lia v IS) In 
otlii r pirlicuHra arith ri gnrd to lus iKrsonnl , Rom ui nialliologa, too, his avifo’s name was 
his'on linae lieen tmiiKinittid to ns He is | Snlncia, llii goddess of the salt sea f\’'nrro, 
1 nown to haae wnlten flu following jiucoo, all Ij L \ 72, Ren ad j-lrn i 141, cf Cic Tim 
of which are now lost, <xe<pt a portion ottjr 11) Neptiimis aaitli all the other history 
No 7 (1) Clirouicn, an 1 pitome of Umaorsal nnd attiihntes of the Greek Poseidon recoiaed 

Histon, jirolnhlr in three books to wliitli . also llu patronage of horses nnd equestrian 
Calnllns ujijx ar-. to allude in di dinting his txercisi s and an altar in the Circus Flaminius 
jwvins to Coniclins Nejms (Calnll i 5, Gelt ' His festival was on the 23rd of July Histemplo 
xvii 21) Eniin the nn ntion iti Catullus they ■ stowl in Hu Campus Illnrlius, not far from tho 
worn to have bun pnblislied not later than | 'cpfn At bis fcslivnl the people formed tents 
fill r ,l>e(ore ^ arroand AtticnswroleLpitomes I (i/wtune) of the branches of trees, in which 
of fill same I nid (2) I rempUyrum Ltbri, they enjoyed tbemselvcsiiifenstingnnddrink- 
prolnblv a colhetion of re markable saiings and mg {Did of Ant art Nentunaha) AVlien a 
ilomgs (3) Dr Vint lUoxtri/im, porlinpn tin Roman conimiiiider set sail with a fleet, bo first 
sami work as the prectding, quoted undi r a offered up a sacrifice to Neptunus, wliicli was 
differi Titlitle (t) 1 i/a f trrront^ (r>} Dpi'itolor throw n into the sen In the Roman jHiets Nop- 
aii f trrronriit f(!) ) iGi Co/o«je,a Inrgi rwmk tiimis is completely identifieel with the Greek 
nlliidesl tei in Vep ( nt .1,0 (7) His greatest | Pose idon, and aceordingly all the nttubiiles of 

weirk, J)r I ins Uhtnirihitt, in at least sixte e ii ■ the latter are frnnsferred by them to the former 
books (Cliaris G Ij i 141, cf Gell xi 8), in Noratlus Pnsous, a Roman jiinst, who lived 
which Lives of Romans nnd foreigners were under 'Trajan and Hadrian It is said that 
Jilacrd sidi hv side Of fhiti worl tho jiart cn Trajan sometimes had tho design of mal mg 
titled Vifnr LTcrllrniiinii JmjUTaiorinti siir Neniliushissncccssorin plncoof Hadniui He 
sues, and nlsotlii Livi s of Alticns and Cato the enjojed a high reputation under Hadrian, nnd 
Censor, v Inch lie longed to the section including was one of his consilinni His works aro cited 
histonnns The 1 itnr Lxrrllrntiinii Ttnjicra j in the Digest 

tonnn has srroneoiislv been regarded ns KorSis or Nereis (Nijpfti, in Horn Nijpijtr), 
spurious bocansfl the beading in the kIRR St enis I in Verg Lc/ vui 37, Nennc, a sea nympli, 
to namfj Aemilius Probun ns the autlior Tlio ! and used esptciallj in tbo plural, Nereides 
mistake arose from a dedicatory epigram wntten (t^rjpdSts, NijpijfSti), to indicate tbo fifty 
Ijy Probns to nitodosiuH, and inserted for some daughters of Nerous and Dons Tlie Nc- 
rcason aft' r till Ijifi of Ilaiinibal Hriico tlie rciihi wiru the sen nvmpbs of tbo Jledi- 
‘opyoBts of the "MR derived tbeir incorrect licad terrunonn ( — lup^oi SAiai, Soph Phil 1470), 
ing As regards the objection that tin Latimty m eonlmdistinclion to the Naiades, or tho 
is marked by colloquial idioms unsuitcd to a iiyinpbs of fresh water, and tbo Occanides, or 
learned contemiiorary of Cicero, and that the ' the nymiplis of tbo great ocean Tlicir names 
whole styleisinferior, it lias been well remarked , aro not the same m all writers (27 iviii 80-48, 

QO 
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Hes Th 240-263 , Verg Aen ^ 825 , cf Pmd 
Isthm \i G, Ov Met ii 10, ApoUod i 2,7) 
One of the most celebrated was Thetis, the 
mother of Achilles They are described as 
lovely diMuities (Hes Th 240), imagined proh 
ably from the play of the -naves chasmg each 


NERO 

works of art, Nereus, like other sea gods, is re- 
presented with pouitcd sea weeds taking the 
place of hair m the eye brows, the chin, and 
the breast His body less frequently has partly 
the form of a fish , or it ends m the coils of a 
serpent, as in the annexed cut 
Nericus [Leucas ] 

Nerine [Nebeis ] 

Neno, Nenene, or Nenems [Mass] 
Heritum, Nentus [It^ca ] 

Neri-om, also called Celticum (C Fmis 
ierre), a promontory in the NW corner of 
Spam, and in the territory of the Nerii, a 
tribe of the Celtic Artabn, whence the pio 
montory is also called Artabrum (Stiab 
p 187) 

Nenus, Cn , accused P Sestius of biibery, 
B c 66 (Cic ad Q Fr u 8, 5) 

Nero, Claudius Nero is said to have 
signified ‘ brave ’ m the Sabine tongue (Suet 
Tib 1 , Gell xui 22) 1 Tib , one of the 

four sons of App Claudius Caecus, censoi 
B c 312, from whom all the Claudii Nerones 
were descended (Suet Ner 3) — 2 C , a 
other, and ns dwelling ivith their father at the j celebrated general m the second Punic war 
bottom of the sen, and were believed to be pro- He vas praetor 212, and was sent into Spam to 



pitious to all sailors, and especially to the Ar 
gonauts (Ap Rh i\ 859, 930 , ApoUod i 9, 25) 
They were worshipped m several parts of 
Greece, but more especially in seaport towns 
(Pans 11 1, 7 , ui 2b, 5) They are frequently 
represented m works of art in the older black 
figured vases as maidens fully clothed , so also 
on the sculptures of the ‘ Nereid-monument ’ 
from Xanthus, now m the British Museum, m 
which the drapery seems intended to suggest a 
rapid, flowmg mov ement , but most examples of 
fully-developed art show the Nereids ns youth 
ful, beautiful, and naked maidens , and they are 
often grouped with Tritons, or ndiiig on sea- 
monsters, as in the work of Scopas (Phn xxxvi 
26) But there was a different 
conception among the Romans, of 
maidens -with fishes’ tails, like 
mermaids, and sometimes with 
scales over all the body (Plm 
IX 9 , cf Hor APS) 

Nereius, a name given by the 
poets to a descendant of Nereus 
Neretum or Nentum (Nereti 
nils Narho), a town of the 
Solentini in Calabria 
Nereus (Nrjpevs), son of Pontus 
and Gaea, and husband of Dons, 
by whom he became the father 
of the fifty Nereides He is de 
scribed as the wise and unerrmg 
old man of the sea, at the bottom 
of which he dwelt (J7 xviii 141 , 

Od XXIV 68, Hes Th 233) He 
was believed to have, like other 
deities of the sea, the power of 
prophesj-mg the future and of 
appeanng to mortals m different 
shapes Heracles accordingly ob 
tains his counsel ns to what route 
willbrmg him to the Hespendes, 
but he had first to subdue him in 
wrestlmg (ApoUod u 6, 11) Tlie 
same account is giv en of Proteus 
in the story of Odj sseus, and of 
Glaucus in that of the Argonauts So also 
Horace makes hun prophesy to Pans (Od i 15) 
Virgil (Aen ii 418) mentions the tndent as his 
attnbute, and the epitliets given him bj the ' 


oppose Hasdrubal, who eluded his attack, and 
he was succeeded by Scipio Afncanus (Ln 
XXVI 17, Appian, Misj) 17) Neio commanded 
one of the three armies which drew together 
round Capua m 212, he was legatus under 
Marcellus in 209 (Liv xxvii 14) In 207 he 
was consul with M Livius Sahnntor, and 
marched into the S of Italy against Hannibal, 
■with whom he fought an indecisive battle at 
Grumentum, and then followed Hannibal into 
Apuha, and encamped opposite to liun at 
CanuBium Having heard of Hasdrubal’s am 
val, he secretly broke up Ins camp, marched 
into the N of Italy, effected a junction vnth 
his coUeague M Livius m Picenum, and pro 



Nereus (Panofka Ulncas pi 20) 


ceeded to crusb. Hasdrubal before lus brother 
Hannibal could come to Ins assistance Has- 
drubal "was defeated and slam on the n\ er 
. Metaurus (Liv xxvn 41-51 , App Anmb 52) 
poets refer to lus old age, Ins kindimess, and , This great battle, winch probably saved Rome, 
tns trustworthy knowledge of .the future In gave a lustre to the name of Nero and con- 



sccrat/;d it jiTOong tlio iccolleclionB of the 
Eoinans 

Quid ilLlxns o llomn, Nironlbii« 

Tcftls \rctiiitruni flnintn cl Ui\>'(Jnibil 

Dev»otu« Uorit Ifd iv rl 

'Nero ins cciiBor, 20t, Vi lUi Liinis — 3 Tib, 
praetor, 201, iiiUi Sardinia for Ins proiince, 
and consul, lt02, wlioii lie obtained Africa ns 
Jus province, but Ins fleet suflend soniucli at sea 
tliat be Mils unable to join Scipio in Afnca(rjii 
XXX 'll) —4 Tib , sen ed under Poinjici in tlic 
war ngamsl tlie pirate R, 11 t (>7 Heisprobablj 
llie Tib Nero wlio n coiiiiiK iided tlmt the mem 
bers of the conRinnie^ of Catiline, iilio bad been 
poized, pliould be' bopt confined till Catiline was 
put down (Sail Cat fiO, App li C » '») — 5 
Tib , fatber of tbc emperor Tilxrius, nas pro 
bablv tbo Fon of Ibo last He Rerved ns quaes 
tor under Caesar (18) in tbe Alexandrine war 
(Dio Cass xbi 10) He sided w itb L Antonins 
in tbe war of Perusia (11) , and nbtii Ibis town 
snrreiidered, lu passed oiir to Sex Pompej in 
^icil\,nnd Piib--( qnentlj toJI Antoin in Acbata 
(iZi xlviii in) On a roeonciliation being effected 
betwes 11 Antoni andOclavinn at tbe close of tbc 
vear (10i,be returned ivitli bisvifc to Rome 
Linn, wlio possensed gre it beauti, excited tbe 
passion of Ocfavian, tottbom pbewas Riirron 
dered bvlnr buslmnd, Ikuir Ibon fix montbs 
gone wifb cbild of ber wrcoiid son Drusus 
N(ro died hbortli after and left Octanan tbc 
gu irdiaii of bis two sons (Tac Inn i 10, v 1, 
DioCnss xImii 1 1 ) 

Nero 1 Roman eniptror, in fil-G8, was 
fbe son of Cn Domilnis Abrnobnrbus and of 
Agrippina, daiq bt< r of GennanieUK Cachor and 



sister of Caligula Nero’p original name iias 
1/ Dotntliua Ahrinibarhus, but after tbe 
Tuamaga of lim motlur nitb liei iinele, tbe 
■emperor Claudiufl, be was adojitcd b> Claudius 
(a I) CO), and naK lulled Kero Claurhiii Caesar 
Drusus Germaittcus Nero was boni at 
Antium, on tbe Ifitb of December, a n 87 
Sliortlj after bis adoption bj ClaudiuR, Nero, 
being tlun sixt* on jeam of ago, married Oe- 
taiia, tbc daughter of Claudius and ^IcRPiillma 
(G3) Among bis i arly instruetorR v,as Senecii 
Hero bad somo talent and taste He iiiis fond 
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of tbe arts, and made v erses , but ho was 
indolent and giien to pleasure, and had no 
inclination for laborious studies On the death 
of Claudius (61), Agrippina secured tbe sue 
cession for her son, to tbe exclusion of Bn 
taiiniciiR, tbc son of Claudius His mother 
wished to/go\eni m the name of her son, and 
ber ambition was tbe cause of Nero’s first 
crime Jealousi thus arose between Nero and 
Ills mother, which soon broke out into a quarrel, 
and Agrippina threatened to join Britannicus 
and raise lum to bis father’s place , whereupon 
Nero caused Britannicus to bo poisoned, at an 
entertainment where Agrippina and Octavia 
were present (55) During tbo early part of 
Nero’s reign, tbo goveniment of Romo was in 
tbc linnds of Seneca and of Burrhus, tbe 
praefect of tbe praetorians, who opposed tbe 
ambitious designs of Agrippina, and exercised 
a better influence on tbo joung emperor (Tat 
.l>i« xiii 12, Suet No 10) But he soon 
indulged Ins licentious inclinations without 
restraint He neglected bis wife for the 
beautiful but dissolute Poppaea Sabina, tbo 
wife of Otbo Tins abandoned woman aspired 
to become tbc emperor's wife, but since she 
bad no hopes of succeeding in her design while 
Agripimia lived, slio used all her arts to urge 
Nero to put Ins motber to death Accordingly 
111 59 Agrippina was assassinated by Nero’s 
order, with the approbation at least of Seneca 
and Bnrrbns, who saw that tbo time was come 
for tbe destruction either of tbc mother or tbo 
sou (Tac .Inn xiv 7) Though Nero had no 
longer anione to oppose him, he felt the 
' jinnislimcnt of Ins guiltj conscience, and said 
I that be was bnuiitcd by liis mother's spectre 
r (Suet Kcr 84) Ho attempted to drown his 
n flections in fresh not, in winch ho was cn 
I couraged by a band of flatterers Ho did not, 
bowticr, immidiiiteh marry Poppaea, being 
probably rcbtramcd by fear of Burrhus and 
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Seneca But the death of Burrhus in 02, and 
tbe retirement of Seneca from public affairs, 
winch immediateli followed, left Nero moic at 
liberty Aceordmglv ho dnoreed Ins wife 
Octiu m, and in eighteen day s married Poppaea 
Not satiRlicd wulb putting away his wife, ho 
falsely charged her with adultery, and banished 
her to tbo island of Pandataria, where she was 
I shortly after put to death (Tac Ann xiv 04 ) 
I — ^In 01 tbe great fire at Romo happened Its 
origin IS uneertain, for it is hardly credible 
that tbc cit\ was fired by Nero’s order, as some 
ancient WTiters assoit (Dio Cass Ixii 17, 18 , 
Suet Ntr '18) Tacitus {Ann \\ S8) does 

not sujijioit tlio accusation of Nero Out of 
tbo fourtien rogioncs into which Romo was 
divided, three were totally destroyed, and in 
Biven others only a few half burned houses 
remained Tbe emperor set about rebuilding 
tbo city on an improved plan, with wider 
streets Ho found money for his purposes by 
acts of oppiession and violence, and oven 
temples were robbed of their wealth 'With 
these means he began to erect his sumptuous 
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golden pnlnce, on a scale of magnitude and 
splendour nlnch almost surpasses belief The 
1 estibule contained a colossal statue of himself 
120 feet high The odium of the conflagration 
winch the emperor could not lemoie from 
himself, he tried to throw on the Clinstians, 
who were then numerous in Eome, and nianj 
of them were put to a cruel death — The 
tyraimy of Nero at last (G5) led to the oigani 
sation of a formidable conspiracy against him, 
usually called Piso’s conspiracy, from the name 
of one of the principal accomplices The plot 
w as discovered, and many distinguished per 
sons were put to death, among whom were Piso 
himself, the poet Lucan, and the philosopher 
Seneca, though the latter appears to have 
taken no part m the plot (Tac Ann w 72 ) 
In the same jeai, Poppaea died of a lack 
which her brutal husband gai e her in a fit of 
passion when she was with child Nero now 
married Statiha Messallina The history of 
the remainder of Nero’s reign is a catalogue of 
his crimes Virtue in any form was the object 
of Ills fear , and almost every month was 
marked by the execution or banisluneiit of 
some distmguished man Among lus other 
victims were Thrasea Paetus and Barea So 
ranns, both men of high rank, but of spotless 
mtegnty (Ib xii 21) In 07 Nero paid a 
visit to Greece, and took part in the contests 
of both the Oljunpic and Pythian games He 
began a canal across the Isthmus of Coimth, 
but the works were aftenvards suspended by 
his own orders (Dio Cass Ixiii 6-17 ) Wliile 
m Greece he sent orders to put to death his 
faitliful general Domitius Corbulo, which the 
old soldier anticipated by stabbing lumself 
The Eoman world had long been tired of its 
oppressor , and the storm at length broke out 
m Gaul, where Julius Vinde\, the governor, 
raised the standard of revolt His example 
was follow ed by Galba, who was governor of 
Hispania Tan-aconensis Galba was pro 
claimed emperor bj his troops, but he only 
assumed the title of legatiis of the senate and 
the Eoman people Soon after these news 
reached Eome, Njmphidius Sabinus, who was 
praefectus praetono along with Tigellmus, per 
suaded the troops to proclaim Galba Nero 
was immediatelj deserted He escaped from 
the palace wnth a few freedmen, and made his 
way to a house about four miles from Eome, 
which belonged to his freedman Phaon Here 
ho gave himself a mortal wound, when he 
heard the tramplmg of the horses on which his 
pursuers were mounted The centurion on 
entering attempted tb stop the flow of blood, 
but Nero only said, ‘ It is too late Is this your 
fidelity ? ’ and almost at the same moment 
expired (Suet Ner 49) — Nero’s progress m 
crime is easily traced, and the lesson is worth 
reading Without a good education, and with 
no talent for his high station, he was placed m 
a position of danger from the first He was 
sensual, and fond of idle display, and then he 
became greedy of monej to satisfy his ex 
penses , he was timid, and bj consequence he 
became cruel when he anticipated danger , 
and, like other murderers, lus first crime, the 
poisoning of Bntanmcus, made him capable of 
another But, contemptible and cruel as he 
was, there are manj jiersons who, m the same 
situation, might run the same guilty career 
Ho was only in Ins thirty first year when he 
died, and he had held the supreme power for 
eighteen years and eight months He w ns the 
last of Oie descendants of Julia, the sister of 
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the dictator Caesar — The most important ex- 
ternal eients m the reign of Nero were the 
conquest of Armenia by Domitiua Corbulo 
[CoBBULo], and the insurrection of the Britons, 
which was quelled by Suetonius Paulmus 
[Paulinus ] — 2 Eldest son of Germnnicus and 
Agnppma, fell a notun to the ambition of 
Sejanns, who resolved to get rid of the sons of 
Germanicus in Older to obtain the impenal 
throne for himself Drusus, the brother of 
Nero, was persuaded to second the designs of 
Sejanus, in hopes that the death of his elder 
brother would secure him the succession to the 
throne Theie was no difficulty m exciting the 
jealousy of Tiberius, and accordingly m ad 
29, Nero was declaied an enemy of the state, 
was removed to the island of Pontia, and was 
there either staned to death or perished by 
his own hands (Tac Ann in 29, iv 8, 69-67, 
V 8 , Dio Cass Ivm 8 ) 

Nertobriga 1 (Valera la Vieja), a town m 
Hispania Baetica, with the surname Concordia, 
Julia (Plin 111 14 , Ptol n 4, 13), probably the 
same place which Polybius calls (xxxv 2) Erco- 
brica I'ZpKS^piKa) — 2 (Alinuna) a town of the 
Celtiberi in Hispania Tarracon (Ptol n 6, 68) 

I Nerulum, a foitified place m Lucama on 
the Via Popiha (Liv ix 20) 

Nerva, Cocceius 1 M , consul b c 86, 
brought about the reconciliation between M 
Antonins and Octa\uanus, 40 (App B G v 60 , 
Dio Cass xlvm 64), and is the same’ as the 
Cocceius mentioned by Horace (Sat i 6, 28) — 
2 M , piobably the son of the preceding, and 
grandfather of the emperor Nerva He was 
consul in A D 22 In 33 he resolutely starved 
himself to death, notw ithstandmg the entreaties 
of Tibeiius, whose constant companion he was 
(Tac Ann iv 68, n 26 , Dio Cass Iviu 21) He 
was a celebrated jurist and is often mentioned 
in the Digest He was notable also as having 
charge of public works under Tibenus, and 
especially of aqueducts (Frontm Aqxiaed 2) 
He was the originator of the tunnel (Grotta di 
Posilipo) on the load leading from Naples to 
Baiae [Pausilvpus] — 3 M, the son of the 
last, and probably father of the emperor, was 
also a celebrated jurist, and is often cited m the 
Digest undei tlie name of Nerva Films — 
4 M , Eoman emperor, a d 96-98, was bom at 
Namia, in Umbna, ad 32 He was consul 
with Vespasian, 71, and with Domitian, 90 On 
the assassination of Domitian, in September, 

' 96, Nerva, who had probably been pnvy to the 
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conspiracy, was declared emperor at Eome 
by the people and the soldiers, and his ad- 
ministration at once restored tranquility to the 
state He stopped proceedmgs against those 
who had been accused of treason, and allowed 
many exiled persons to return to Eome The 
informers were suppressed by penalties, and 
some were put to death At the commence- 
ment of Ins reign, Nerva swore that he 
would put no senator to death , and he kept lus 
word, even when a conspiracy had been formed 
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ilgamst his life by Calpnmins Crassus Though 
l^erva was Yirtnousand hninane he did not pos- 
sess much energy and vigour, and his feeble 
mess was shown by a mutiny of the Praetorian 

soldiers The sol- 
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diers demanded 
the punishment of 
tlie assassins of 
Domitian, which 
the emperor at first 
refused but he was 
obliged to put Pe- 
tronius Secundus 
and Parthenius to 
death, or to permit 
them to lie mas 
sacred by the sol 
diers Nerva felt 
his weakness, and 
shoa ed his noble 
character and his 
good sense by aj>- 
pointing os his 
successor a man 
who possessed both 
vigour and ability 
to direct public 
affairs He adopted 
as his son and suc- 
cessor, without any 
regard to his own 
km, AT Ulpins 
Tnijanus, who was 
then at the head of an anin in Germany 
Herva died suddenly on Jaiiuurj 27, v n 98, at 
the ago of siztv five jears (Dio Cass Isvaiu) 
Ifervii, a jiowerful and warlike people in 
Gallia Bclgica, whose territory extended from 
the nver Sabis (Samhre) to the Ocean, and 
part of which was covered by the wood Ar- 
duenna Tliev were div ided into several smaller 
tribes, the Centrones, Grudii, Levaci, Pleu 
moxn and Geiduni In Bc W thev were de- 
feated b} Caesar with such slaughter that out 
of CO, 000 men capable of bearing arms only 500 
were left (Caes B G \\ 16, v 88, vn 2 ) 
KesactlTim, n town in Istna on the Arsia, 
taken by the Romans B c 177 (Liiv vli 11) 
Nesis (A'liifn), a small island off the coast of 
Campania between Puteoli and Xcapohs, and 
opposite Blount Pausilvrpus It was a favourite 
residence of some of the Roman nobles (Cic ad 
Att XVI 1—1 Stat Silv 111 1, 118) 

Hessoms (Nto-o-am), a lake in Tliessoly, a 
little S of the nverPeneus, andXE ofLanssa, 
13 m summer merely a swamp, but in wmter is 
not onlv full of water, but even overflows its 
hanks Nessonis and the neighboumig lake 
Boebcis were regarded by the ancients as 
remains of the v ast lake, which was supposed 
to have covered the whole of Tliessaly, till an 
outlet was made for its waters tlirough the 
rocks of Tempe (Strab p 180) 

HessuB (N(trtros), a centaur, who earned 
peiamra across the nv er Evenus, but, attempt- 
ing to run away vnth her, was shot by Heracles 
with a poisoned arrow, winch afterwards be- 
came the cause of his own death Sec p 100, a, 
Kestor (NfVT£i,p),kingof Pvlos, sonofNelens 
Md Chlons, husband of Enrydice and father of 
Pisidice, Poljcaste, Perseus, Stratius, Aretus, 

Echephron,PisiBtnilus, Ant^och^s,andThrasy- 
lnedes(Od 111 113, 152, ICl, XI 285,Apollod 
1 0, 9) Some relate that, after tlie death of 
Eurydice,Nestormarned Anaxibia, the daughter 
■of Atrens, and sister of Agamemnon , but this 
A n a xi bia is elsewhere desenbed ns the wife of 


Strophius, and the mother of Pylades (Paus 
11 -29, 1) When Heracles mvaded the country 
of Helens, and slew his sons, Nestor alone was 
spared, either because he was absent from 
Pylos, or because he had taken no part m 
carrying off from Heracles the oxen of Geiy- 
oncs (1/ XI 092 , Apollod ii 7, 3 , Pans in 
20, C) In his youth and early manhood, Nestor 
was a distinguished warrior He defeated botli 
the Arcadians and Eleans He took part in 
the fight of the Lapithae agamst the Centaurs, 
and he is mentioned among the Calydonian 
hunters and the Argonauts (17 i 260, iv 319, 
vii 133, XI 706, xxiii 030, Ov Me( VTii 013, 
Val Flaec i 380) Although far advanced m 
age, he soiled with the other Greek heroes 
against Trov Having ruled ov er three gene 
rations of men, his advice and authority were 
deemed equal to those of the immortal gods, and 
he was renowned for his wisdom, his justice, 
and Ins knowledge of war (17 i 273, ii 370, xi 
627) After the fall of Troy he returned home, 
and arrived safely in Pvlos, where Zeus 
granted to him the full enjoyment of old age, 
surrounded bv brave sons (Od in 165, iv 209) 
Various towns m Peloponnesus, of the name of 
Pvlos, laid claim to being the city of Nestor 
On this point see Nelels 
N estondes (Nco-TopfSTjs), tea, son of Nestor, 
as \ntilochns and Pisistratns 

NestoriuB, patnarch of Constantmople a d 
128 [See Diet of Christian Bwgl 
Neslus, sometimes NessuB (N^Vtoi Mesta 
bj the Greeks, Karasu bj the Turks), a nv er 
in Tlirace, which rises m Mount Rhodope, flows 
SE , and falls into the Aegaean sea W of Abdera 
and opposite the island of Thasos The Nestus 
formed the E boundarv of Macedoma from 
the time of Plnlip and Alexander the Great 
(Hes Th Sil, Time ii 09, Strab p 831) 
Nesus [Oinlvbve] 

Netum (Netlnus Koto Anitquo near Koto), 
a town in Sicily, SW of Syracuse, and a de 
pendency of the latter In Cicero’s time it was 
a focdcrata ciiitas, and afterwards held Latm 
n"lits (Cic Fcrr iv 20, v 22, Ptol in 4, 13) 
Nenxi (Nfvpoi, Neupof), a jieople of Sarmatia 
Europaea, whom Herodotus desenbes as not of 
Scvthian race, though they followed Scjdhian 
customs Having been driven out from their 
earlier abodes by a plague of serpents, they 
settled to the NW of the sources of the Tyras 
(Dniester) Tlicy were skilful in enchant- 
ments (Hdt IV 17, 51, 100, 125 , Mel ii. 1, 7 ) 
Nevimum PTovuoduvuji, No 2 ] 

NIcaea (Nwcaia Nt/caievs, Ntnaevs, Nicaeen- 
sis, Nicensis) 1 (Izmh, Ru ), one of the most 
celebrated cities of Asia, stood on the E side 
of the lake Ascania (Iznik) m Bitlijuna (Strab 
p 505) Its site appears to have been occupied 
in very ancient times by a town called Attaea, 
and afterwards by a settlement of the Bot- 
tiaeans, called Ancore or Hehcore, which was 
destroved by the Mysians (Steph B « u ) Not 
long after Uie death of ^exander the Great, 
Antigoiins built on the same spot a city wluch 
he named after himself, Antigoiiea , but Lysi 
machus soon after clianged the name into 
Nicaea, in honour of his wife Under the kings 
of Bithynia it was often the roj al residence, 
and it long disputed with Nicomedia the rank 
of capital of Bithyma. The_ Roman emperors 
bestowed upon it numerous lionours and bene- 
fits, which are recorded on its corns Its posi- 
tion, at the junction of Beveral of the chief 
roads leading through Asia 3Iinor to Constanti 
nople, made it the centre of a large traffic It 
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IS famous in ecclesiastical history as the scat 
of the great Oecumenical Council -which Con 
stantme con-roked m a D 825 In the very 
year of the great Council, Nicaea was over- 
thrown by an earthquake, but it was restored 
by the emperor Valcns m 868 Under the later 
emperors of the East, Nicaea long served as 
the bulwark of Constantinople against the 
Arabs and Tuiks it was taken by the Seljuks 
m 1078, and became the capital of the Sultan 
Soliman , it was retaken by the First Crusaders 
in 1097 ^ter the talnng of Constantinople 
by the Venetians and the Franks, and the 
foundation of the Latin empire there in 1204, 
the Greek empeior Theodorus Lascaiis made 
Nicaea the capital of a separate kingdom, in 
which his followers maintained themselves 
■with various success against the Latins of Con- 
stantmople on the one side, and the Seljuks of 
Iconiiim on the other, and in 1261 legamed 
Constantinople At length, m 1830, Nicaea 
was finally taken by Orchan, the son of the 
founder of the Ottoman empire, Othman Izmk, 
the modem Nicaea, is a poor village of about 
100 houses , but the double walls of the ancient 
city stiU remam almost complete, e-diibitmg 
four large and two small gates Theie are also 
the remains of the tvv o moles which formed the 
harbour on the lake, of an aqueduct, of the 
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theatre, and of the gymnasium — 2 A citj of 
India, on tlie nvei Hydaspes (Jchtm) built 
bj Alexander to commemorate his victory 
over PoruB (Arrian, v 19, Strab p 098) — 
3 A fortress of the Epicnemidian Locnans 
on the sea, near the pass of Thermopjlae, 
which it commanded From its impoitant 
position, it is often mentioned m the wars 
of Greece with ^Macedonia and with the Ro 
mans In the former, its betrayal to Philip 
by the Thracian dynast Phalaecus led to the 
Sacred "War, b c 840 , and after various 
changes, it is found, at the time of the wars 
with Rome, mthe hands of the Aetohans (Dem 
Flnl 11 p 153, Diod xvi 69, Stiab p 426, 
Pol V 42 , Liv vxvni 6 )-^ In lUjna 
[Nicia.] 5 {Nizea^ Nice), a city on the coast 
of Liguria, a little E of the river Var, a colony 
of Massilia, and subject to that citj , hence it 
was considered as belonging to Gaul, though it 
was just beyond the frontier (Strnb pp 180, 
184 , Pol xxxui 4 , Ammian w 11) 

Nicander (Nf/carSpor) 1 King of Sparta, 
son of ChanlauB, and father of Tlieopompus, 
reigned about b c 809-770 (Pans iii 7, 4 ) — 
2 An Aetohan who sought for liis country- 
men the alliance of Philip of Llacedon and 
Antioclius He was General of the Aetohan 
League in 190 bc, and went afterwards ns 
ambassador to Rome (Liv w-w 12, -vx-wi 
29, xxxvm 4, Pol w 10, \xii 18)-^ A 
Greek poet, grammarian, and physician, was a 
native of Clnros near Colophon in Ionia, 
whence he is frequently called a Colophonian 
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He succeeded lus father as one of the hereditary 
priests of Apollo Clarius (Nicand Alexijih v 
11) He appears to have lived about b c 185- 
185 Of the numerous works of Nicander only 
two poems are extant one entitled T/iennca 
(Oijpicofd), which consists of nearly 1000 hexa- 
meter lines, and treats of venomous animals 
and the wounds inflicted by them^ and another 
entitled AlexipJi arm aca {'AKe^ttpapfioKa), which 
consists of more than 600 hexameter hnes, and 
treats of poisons and their antidotes Among 
the ancients his authority in all matters rela- 
ting to toxicology seems to liavebeen considered 
high His works are frequently quoted by 
Pliny, Galen, and other ancient writers Among 
Ins lost vv orks was the ‘Erepoiov/J.evix, which was 
one of Ov id’s sources for lus Metamorphoses His 
style IS harsh and obscure , and his works are 
now scarcely ev er lead as 2^oems, and are only 
consulted by those who are interested m points 
of zoological and medical antiquities Editions 
by Schneider, who published the Alexiphar- 
vtaca in 1792, Halae, and the Thenacam 1816> 
Lips , revised bj Keil, 1856 

Nicanor (Nucdrup) 1 Son of Parmenion, a 
distmguished officer in the service of Alexander, 
died during the king’s adv ance mto Bactna, 
b c 880 IAjt An i 4, 14, ui 21-25 , Diod 
xvii 67) — 2 A Macedonian officer, who, in the 
division of the provinces after the death of 
Perdiccas (821), obtained the government of 
Cappadocia He attached himself to the party 
of Antigonus, who made him governor of Media 
and the adjoming provmces, which he contmued 
to hold until 312, when he was deprived of 
them by Seleucus (Diod xviii 89, xrx 92, 100 ) 
— 3 A Macedonian ofBcer imder Cassander, by 
whom he was secretly despatched, immediately 
on the death of Antipater, 819, to take the com- 
mand of the Macedonian garrison at Munychia 
Nicanor arrived at Athens before the news of 
Antipater’s death, and thus obtamed possession 
of the fortress Soon afterwards he surprised the 
Piraeus also, and placed both fortresses m the 
hands of Cassander m 818 Nicanor was aftei 
wnids despatched by Cassander with a fleet to 
the Hellespont, where he gamed a victory over 
the admiral of Polysperchon On his return to 
Athens he incurred the suspicion of Cassander, 
and was put to death (Diod xviii 64-76, 
Plut JPhoc 33 ) 

Nicarchus (Nfreapxor), the author of thirty- 
eight epigrams m the Greek Anthology, ap- 
pears to have hv ed at Rome near the begmnmg 
of the second century of the Christian era 
Nicator, Seleucus [Seleucus ] 

Nice (Njinj), Victory [Nike] 

Nicephorium (NiKriipdptov) 1 {Ra7„hah), a 
fortified town of Mesopotamia, on theEnphrates, 
near the mouth of the river Bilecha {elBehkh), 
and due S of Edessa, built by order of Alex- 
ander, and probably completed under Seleucus 
It IS doubtless the same place ns the Callmlcus 
ol Callmicum {KoWIvikos or or), the fortifica- 
tions of w hich w ere repaired by Justinian Its 
name was ngam changed to Leontopolis, when 
it was adorned with fresh buildings by the 
Emperor Leo (Strab p 747, Ptol vii 1, 12, 
Procop Aed ii 7 ) — 2 A fortress on the Pro- 
pontis^belon^gingto the territory of Pergamum 
Nicephorius (NimjipSpios), a nver of Armenia 
Major, on which Tigranes built lus residence 
Tigraxocerta It was a tributary of the 
Upper Tigris, probably the Cextrites, or a, 
small tributary of it (Tac Ann xv 4 ) 
Nioephorus {Nnai^ipos) 1 Callistus Xan- 
thOp-ulus, the author of the JScclesiashcal Sts- 
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tornj, ^ras bom ui the latter part of the tlurteenUi 
centurj, and died about 1850 Edited by 
DucaenSjPnns, 1G80,2 vols fol — 2 Gregoras 
[GiitooiiAS }— 3 Patnarcha, onginallj the 
notary or chief secretary of state to the em- 
peror Constantino V , vras raised to the patri- 
archate of Constantinople m 800 He was 
deposed in 815, and died in 828 Soaeml of 
liib works hai e come doim to us, of which the 
most important is entitled Brcvwnum Sisto 
ncHMi, aByzantinehistory, extending from 002 
to 770 Edited by Gedner, 1812 
Nicer (A'ccAnr), a nver in Germanj fallmg 
into the Rhine at the modern Mannheim 
(Amm Marc 'orrm 2, Anson MoscU 423) 
Niceratos (Nia-ppitTos) 1 Father of Ni 
riAs, the celebrated Athenian general — 2 Son of 
Nicias, putto death by the Thirty Tyrants, to 
whom his great nealth nas no doubt a tempta- 
tion — 3 A Greek ivnter on plants, one of the 
followers of Asclepiades of Bitliynia 
Nicetas (NiJn,Tay) 1 Acominatus, also called 
Choniatcs, because he nas a native of Chonae, 
formorls Colossae, in Phrygia, one of the most 
miportont Byzantine histonana, lived in the 
latter half of the 12 th, and the former half 
of the 13th centuries He was present at the 
capture of the city bj the Latins in 1204, of 
which ho has given us a faithful description 
He escaped to Nieaea, where he died about 
1210 Tlie lustorj of Nicetas consists of ten dis 
tiiict works, each of which contains one or more 
books, of w hicli there are tw entj one, giving the 
historv of the emperors from 1118 to 1200 
Editions by Bekker, Bonn, 1835 , bj Mignc, 
Pans, 1805 — 2 EugcniannB, hied probablj 
towards the end of the 12 th century, and wrote 
The Etsfon/of the Lives of DnisiUa and 
Chancles, winch is the worst of the Greek ro- 
mances tint ha\o come down to us Published 
for tlio first time bj Boissonndc, Pans, 1819 
Nicla (Ellen), a tributary of the Po in Gallia 
Cisaljiina. 

Nicias (Nisfas) 1 A celebrated Athenian 
general dunng the Pelo]>onnosian war, was the 
son of Niccratus, from whom he iiihentcd a 
largo fortune His property was valued at 100 
talents (Xen Mem ii 5,2, Ljs Ansf Bon 
47,Atlien p 272) Prom this cause, combined 
■with his unambitious character, and Ins aver- 
sion to all dangerous innovations, he naturally 
belonged to the party of the anstocracj Ho 
V os several times associated wnth Penclcs as 
BtrateguB , and Ins great prudence and high 
character gained for him considerable influence 
On the death of Pericles he came forward more 
openly as the opponent of Cleon, and the other 
demagogues of Athens , but from his military 
reputation, the mildness of Ins character, his 
honestj and uprightness of character, and the 
liberal use which he made of his great wealth, 
he w os looked upon ivith respect by all classes 
of the citizens Ho was a man of strong 
religions feeling, and Anstoplianes ridicules him 
in the Bqtitfes for his timidity and superstition 
{Bq 23, 80, 112, 858) His cboractenstic 
caution was the distinguishing feature of his 
military careei , and Ins militaiy operations 
Were almost always successful (Time in 51, 
91, IV 42,130) He frequently commanded the 
Athenian armies dunng the earlier years of 
the Peloponnesian war After the death of 
Cleon (b c 422) ho exerted all bis influence to 
bring about a peace, which was concluded in 
the following j ear (421), (Time v 15-21) For 
the next few 3 oars Nioias used all Iub efforts to 
induce the Athenians to preserve the pence, 
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and was constantly opposed by Aicibiades, 
who had now become the leader of the popular 
part 3 Li 415, the Athemans resolved on 
Bendmg their great expedition to Sicdy, and 
appointed Nicias, Aicibiades and Lamachus to 
the command Nicias disapproved of the ex 
pedition altogether, and did all that he could to 
divert the Athenians from tins course But his 
representations produced no eSect , and he set 
sail for Sicily with his colleagues Aicibiades 
was soon afterwards recalled [Alcibiades] , and 
the sole command was thus virtnally left mthe 
hands of Nicias His early operations were 
attended with success He defeated the 83 ^- 
cusans in the autumn, and emplo 3 ed the -winter 
in securing the co operation of several of the 
Greek cities, and of tlie Sicel tribes m the 
island In the spring of next year he re- 
newed his attacks, seized Epipolae, and com 
menced the circumvallation of Syracuse 
About this time Lamachus was slain, m a 
skirmish under the walls AH the attempts 
of the S 3 'racnBans to stop the circum- 
vnllation failed Tlie works were nearly com- 
pleted, and the doom of S 3 Tacnse seemed 
sealed, when Gylippns, the Spartan, arrived m 
Sicily [GviiirrusJ Tlie tide of success now 
turned, and Nicias found lumself obhged to 
send to Athens for reinforcements, and re 
quested at the same time that anothei com- 
mander might be sent to supply Ins place, as 
his feeble health rendered him unequal to the 
discharge of his dnties The Athemans voted 
reinforcements, winch were placed under the 
command of Demosthenes and Euiymedon, 
but they would not allow Nicias to resign his 
command Demosthenes, upon his arrival m 
Sicily (418), made a vigorous effort to recover 
Epipolae, which the Athenians had lost He 
was nearly successful, but was finally driven 
back with severe less Demosthenes now 
deemed any further attempts against the city 
hopeless, and therefore proposed to abandon 
the siege and return to Athens To this 
Nicias would not consent He professed to 
stand in dread of the Athenians at home, but 
he appears to have had reasons for believing 
that a party amongst the Syracusans them 
selves were likely in no long time to facilitate 
tlie reduction of the city But meantime 
fresh succours arrived for the Syracusans, 
sickness was making ravages among the Athe 
man troops, and at length Nicias lumself saw 
the necessi^ of retreating Secret orders were 
given that eveiytlung should be m readiness 
for departure, when on eclipse of the moon 
happened The credulous superotition of Nicias 
led to the total destruction of the Athenian 
armament The soothsayers mterpreted the 
event as an injunction from the gods that they 
should not retreat before the next full moon, 
and Nicias resolutely determmed to abide by 
their decision Tlie Sjracusans resolved to 
bnng the enemy to an engagement, and in a 
decisive naval battle defeated the Athenians 
Tliey were now masters of the harbour, and the 
Athenians were reduced to the necessity of 
making a desperate effort to escape Tlie 
Athenians were again decisivel} defeated, and 
having thus lost their fleet, they were obhged 
to retreat by land They were pursued by the 
enemy, and w ere finally compelled to surrender 
Both Nicias and Demosthenes were put to 
death bv the Sjracusans (Time vi vii , Pint 
Etnas, Diod xii 83 ff) — 2 The physician of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who offered to the 
Roman consvd to poison the kmg, for a certam 
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reward Fabncius not only rejected Ins base 
offer with indignation, but immediately sent 
him back to Pyrrhus with notice of his 
treachery He is sometimes, but erroneously, 
called Cmeas (Gell ni 8, Zonar ii 48) — 3 A 
Goan grammarian, who lived at Rome in the 
time of Cicero, with whom he was intimate 
(Cic ad Att vii 8 , Suet Gramm 14) — 4 A 
celebrated Atheman painter, flourished about 
B c 820 He was the most distingiushed 
disciple of Euphranor His works seem to 
have been all painted in encaustic One of his 
greatest pamtings was a repiesentation of the 
infernal regions as desciibed by Homer He 
refused to sell this picture to Ptolemy, although 
the pnce offered for it was 60 talents (Phn 
XXXV 180-188, Diet of Ant art Pictiira) 
Nicochares {Nikoxo^PVs): uu Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, the son of Philomdes, was 
contemporary wuth Aristophanes (Suid sv) 
NicSoles {NtKOKKrjs) 1 King of Salamis 
in Cyprus, son of Evagoras, whom he sue 
needed b c 874 Isocrates addressed him a 
long panegyric upon his father’s virtues, for 
which Nicocles rewarded the orator with the 
magnificent present of twenty talents Scarcely 
any particulars are known of the reign of 
Hicocles He is said to have peiished by a 
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violent death, but neither the period nor 
circumstances of this event are recorded (Isocr 
Evagoras , Diod xi 47 ) — 2 Pnnee or ruler 
of Paphos, m Cyprus, during the penod which 
followed the death of Alexander He was at 
first one of those who took part with Ptolemy 
against Antigonus , but having subsequently 
entered mto secret negotiations with Anti 
gonuB, he was compelled by Ptolemy to put an 
end to his own life, 810 (Diod xix 69, xx 21 ) 
—3 Tyrant of Sicyon, w as deposed by Aratus, 
after a reign of onlj four months, 261 (Plut 
Arat 8 , Pans ii 8, 8) 

Nicocreon {NticoKpitny), king of Salnmis in 
Cyprus, at the time of Alexandei’s expedition 
mto Asia After the death of Alexander he 
took part with Ptolemy against Antigonus, and 
was entrusted by Ptolemy with the chief com- 
mand over the whole island Nicocreon is said 
to have ordered the philosopher Anaxarchus to 
be pounded to death in a stone mortar, m 
revenge for an insult which the latter had 
offered the king, when he visited Alexander at 
Tyre (Diod xix 69-79, Cic Tiisc ii 22, 62, 
Di<^ Laert ix 69) 

Nicolaus Chalcocondyles [Chalcocondi- 

liES) 

Nicolaus Damascenus, a Greek historian, 
and an intimate friend both of Herod the 
Great and of Augustus He was, as his name 
indicates, a native of Damascus, and a son of 
Antipater and Stratonice He received an 
excellent education, and ho carried on his 
philosophical studies in common with Herod, at 
whose court he resided In b c 18 he accom 
panied Herod on a visit to Augustus at Rome , 
on which occasion Augustus made Nicolaus a 1 
present of the finest fruit of the palm tree, I 
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wmch the emperor called Nicolai — a name by 
which it continued to be known down to the 
Middle Ages Nicolaus rose so high in tlie 
favour of Augustus, that he was on more than 
one occasion of great service to Herod, when 
the emperor was incensed against the latter 
(Plut Symjp viii 4, Athen p 652, Suid sv) 
Nicolaus wrote a large number of works, of 
which the most important w ere (1) A Life of 
himself, of which a considerable portion is still 
extant (2) A universal history, which consisted 
of 144 books, of which we have only a few frag- 
ments (8) A Life of Augustus, from which we 
have some extracts mode by command of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus He also wrote com- 
mentaries on Aristotle, and other philosophical 
works, and was the author of several tragedies 
and comedies Stobaeus has preserved a 
fragment of one of his comedies, extendmg to 
forty four Imes Edition of his fragments by 
Orelh, Lips 1804, Dindorf, Hist Gr 1870 
Nicomachus (NiitSfiaxos) 1 A ypufi/jiarevs 
at Athens emplojed to transcribe the laws 
of Solon, with winch he tampered foi Ins 
own gam by bribes He was in exile 
during the rule of the Tliirty, after winch he 
returned, and was prosecuted for nusconduct 
m Ins transcription of the laws (Lys c 
Nicom , Xen Sell i 7, 85 ) — 2 Father of 
Aristotle [See p 116, a ]-^ Son of Aristotle 
by the slave Herpylhs He was himself a 
philosopher, and wrote some philosophical 
works A portion of Aristotle’s writings bears 
the name of Nicomachean Ethics \]p 118] — 4 
Called GeiasenuSf from his native place, 
Gerasa m Arabia, was a Pythagorean, and the 
writer of a Life of Pythagoras, now lost His 
date is mferred from Ins mention of Thrasyllus, 
who lived under Tibenus He wrote on arith- 
metic and music, and two of his works on 
these subjects are still extant The work on 
antlimetic is edited by Nobbe, Lips 1828 , 
Hoche, 1863 The work on music was printed 
by Meursius in Ins collection, Lugd Bat 1616, 
and m the collection of Meibomius, Amst 
1662 — 5 Of Thebes, a celebrated painter, was 
the elder brother and teacher of the great 
painter Anstides He flounshed B c 860, and 
onwards He was an elder contemporary of 
Apelles and Protogenes He is frequently 
mentioned by the ancient writers m terms of 
the highest praise Cicero says that m his 
works, as well as m those of Bchion, Proto- 
genes and Apelles, a perfect method hod been 
attamed _ (Cic Brut 18, 70 , Phn xxxv 108 ) 
NieSnredes (NiKopriSris) 1 I , kmg of Bi- 
thynia, was the eldest son of Zipoetes, whom ho 
succeeded b c 278 With the assistance of the 
Gauls, whom he invited mto Asia, he defeated 
and put to death his brother Zipoetes, who had 
for some time held the mdependent sovereignty 
of a considerable part of Bith 3 rma The rest of 
his reign appears to have been undisturbed, 
and under Ins sway Bithynia rose to a high 
degree of jiower and prosperity He founded 
the city of Nicomedia, which he made the 
capital of his kingdom The lengtli of Ins 
reign is uncertain, but he probably died about 
260 (Liv xxxvui 16 , Memn 16-22 ) He was 
succeeded by his son Zielas — 2 II , sumamed 
Epiphanes, kmg of Bithynia, reigned b c 
149-91 He was the son and successor of 
PruBiRs H , and fourth m descent from the 
precedmg He was brought up at Rome, where 
he succeeded m gaming the favour of the 
1 senate (Liv xlv 44) Prusias, m consequence, 

I became jealous of his son, and sent secret 
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instructions for liis assassination The plot 
was revealed to Niconiedes, who thereupon 
returned to Asia, and declared open war 
against Ins father Prusins was deserted by 
Jus subjects, and u ns put to death by order of 
Jus son, 149 (App Mithi 4-7, Just xxxiv 4, 
iStrab p 024 ) Of the long and tranquil reign 
of Nicomedes few events liai e been transmitted 
•to us He courted the friendship of the Ro- 
jnans, nhom he assisted in the war against 
Anstonicus, 181 Ho subsequently obhimed 
possession of Pnphlagonia, and attempted to 
gam Cappadocia, by marrying Lnodice, the 
widoa of Annrnthes VI He uas, however, 
fcxpelled fiom Cappadocia by Mithndates , 
u.nd he was also forced by the Romans to 
Abandon Pnphlagonia, when they deprived 
Mithndates of Cappadocia (Just xvcviii 1) 
— 3 III , sumanied Philopator, king of 
Bithynia (91-74), son and successor of Nico 
medes H Immedintelj after his accession, ho 
-was expelled bj Mithndates, who set up 
against him his brother Socrates, buthoiias 
Tcstored by the Romans in the following jear 
(90) At the instigation of the Romans, 
Hicomcdes now proceeded to attack the do 
minions of Mithndates, who exjielled him a 
second time from his kingdom (88) This was 
the immediate occasion of the first Mithndatic 
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war, at the conclusion of which (84) Nicomedes 
was again reinstated in his kingdom Ho 
reigned nearlj ten years after this second re 
storation Caesar, ns a joung man, was sent to 
hiscourtbj M MinuciuBTlicrmu8,u c 81 (Plut 
Caca 1 , Suet Jitl 2, 49, p 181, b) He died 
at the begiimingof 74, and, Jianng no children, 
bj his will bequeathed his kingdom to the 
Roman people (App Mitlir 7-19, Plut Siill 
22,24, Eiitrop ii O) 

NieSmedia (Nuto^TjSefa StKOfir]Sevs, feiii Ni- 
Koiii\ha<Ta JihimI or Iznihmid, Ru ), a cele 
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bmted city of Bithyma, in Asia Minor, built by 
-fang Nicomedes I (b c 264), at the NE comer 
of the Sinus Astacenus {Gulf of Isimd comp 
Abtacus) It was the chief residence of the 
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kings of Bithynia, and it soon became one of 
the most splendid cities of the then known 
world Under the Romans it was a colony, 
and a faiourite residence of several of the 
later emperoi-s, especiallj of Diocletian and 
Constantine the G-reat Though repeatedly 
injured by earthquakes, it was always restored 
by the miimficence of the emperors (Strab p 
603, Paus \ 12, 5 , Vict Cues 89, A mm 
Marc xxii 9, 12} Like its neighbour and 
rival, Nicaea, it occupies an important place 
in the wars against the Turks, it is also me- 
morable in history as the scene ot Hannibal’s 
death It w as the birthplace of Arrian 

Nicon {nIkwv), a Tarentine, who put Taren- 
tum in the hands of Hannibal, in B c 212, was 
killed when tlie Romans recoiered the city, 209 
(Liv XXI 8, XXVI 89j^ xxvii 16 , Pol viii 26) 
Niconia or Niconlum, a town m Scythia on 
the Tyras {Dniester), (Strab p 806) 

Nlcophon and NicBpliron {NiKoipSr, Nntd 
tppiov), an Athenian comic poet, a contemporary 
of Anstophanes (Suid s v , Athen p 126) 
NlCopollS (NiKdiroAis NiKoiroAfrijr, Nicopo 
litanus) 1 {Paleoprevijea, Ru ), a city at the 
SW extremity of Epirus, on the pomt of land 
which forms the N side of the entrance to the 
Gulf of Ambracia, opposite to Actium It was 
built by Augustus in memory ot the battle of 
Actinm, and w as peopled from Ambracia, 
Anactonum, and other neighbouring cities, and 
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also from Aetoha Augustus also built a temple 
of Apollo on a neighbouring hill, and founded 
games in honour of the god, which were held 
every fifth j ear [Seemap, pl4] The city was 
received mto the Amphictvonic League in place 
of the Dolopes It is spoken of both as a 
libera civitas and as a colony (Dio Cass h 
12, Suet Aug 12, 18, Strab p 824, Paus v 
23, Ti 18, X 88 , Tac Ann v 10 ) It had a 
considerable commerce and extensiv e fisheries 
It was made the capital of Epirus by Constan- 
tine, and its buildings were restored both by 
Julian and by Justinian — 2 {Nicopoh), a city 
of Moesia Infenor, on the Danube, built by 
Trajan in memory ot a victory over the Dacians, 
and celebrated as the scene of the great defeat 
of the Hunganans and Pranks by the sultan 
Bajazot, on Sept 28, 1896 (Amm Marc xxxi 
6) — 3 {Endcrez), a city of Armenia Mmor, on 
or near the Lj cus, and not far from the sources 
of the Halys, founded by Pompey on the spot 
where he gamed his first i ictory over Mithri- 
dates a flounshing place in the time of 
Augustus restored by Justinian (Strab p 
665, App Mithi 101, 106, Bell Alex 86) 
—4 A city in the NE comer of Cihcia, near 
the junction of the Taurus and Amanus — 5 
{Kars, Kiassera, or Caesar's Castle, Ru ), a 
city of Lower Egypt, about two or three mdes 
E of Alexandria, on the canal between Alexan- 
dria and Canopus, was built by Augustus m 
memory of the last victory over Antomus 
Here also, as at Nicopolis opposite to Aotium, 
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Augustus founded n temple of AjtoIIo, with 
games Cl ery fifth year It seems to haie bo 
come a mere suburb of Alexandria (Strab p 
795 , Dio Cass h 11 )— 6 {Nevrelu2>), a town 
in Thrace, at tho mouth of the Nestus 

Nioostratus (NinScrTparos), tho joungost of 
tho three sons of Aristophanes, iias lumself a 
comic poet His plays belonged both to tho 
Uliddlo and the Neii Comedj (Athen pp 108, 
118, 280, 507 ) 

Nigeir, Nigir, or Nigns (N/ytip, Nlyw, a 
compounded form of the w oi d Gci r or Gtr, winch 
seems to be a nati\ o African term for a nver in 
general), changed, bj a confusion nhich was tho 
more easily made on account of tho colour of 
the people of tho region, into the Latin word 
Niger, n great ri\or, xaguelj conceived bj 
Greelc and Eoinaii geographers in the interior 
of Westem Aethiopia from reports of mcr 
basins in that direction Tlicj icfer chieflj to 
the nvers called Joh ha, Quorrn, and Ntqer, 
though nothing can haie boon Icnoivn of its 
actual course as far as the Atlantic As earlj 
as tho time of Herodotus, we find a statement 
concerning a nxer of the interior of Libja 
which seems identical with the Nigeir or 
Qiiorni [Nasamoms] Herodotus, like liis 
informants, inferred from the couise of tho 
riier, and from the crocodiles in it, that it was 
the Nile, but it can hardly be niij m or but 
the Quor) a Tho opinion that the Niger was 
a W branch of the Nile prei ailed very gencr 
ally in ancient times , but bj no means uiiner 
sally Plmj giies tho same account in a very 
confused manner, and makes tho Nigris (as ho 
calls it) the boundarj between N Africa and 
Aethiopia This confusion probablj arose from 
the name being used of more than one of tho 
larger riiers flowing S from tho Atlas fcf 
G-eh] Plmy, how eier, makes it join tlio Nile 
(i 80, lull 77) Ptolomj makes the Nigeir rise 
not far from its real source (allowing for tho 
imperfect observations on which his numerical 
latitudes and longitudes are founded) aud adds, 
what modem discoi ones render a lery remark 
able statement, that a branch of the Nigeir 
communicates with tho lake Libja (Ai/3irq), 
which he places in tho position of lake 
Tchad Tlio Tchadda, therefore, represents the 
branch of tho Nigeir spoken of bj Ptolemx, 
whose informants, however, inverted the (hrcc 
tion of its stream It is further remarkable 
that Ptolemy places on the Nigeir a city named 
Thamondocana m the exact position of Tim 
biictoo, and that the length of tho nver coin I 
puted from Ins position agrees very ncarlj with 
its real length (Ptol iv G, 14 , cf Strab p 82G , 
Mel 111 19,9 ) The error of connecting tho Niger 
and the Nile revived after the time of Ptolemj 

Niger, C Pescennins, was gov ernor of Syria 
m the reign of Commodus, on whoso death he 
was saluted emperor by tlie legions m the East, 
A D 198 But in the following year he was de 
feated and put to death by Septmiius Sev erns 
(Dio Cass Ixxii 8, Iwiii 18, Ixxiv 0, Spart 
Fescemi Niaer) 

Nlgira (Nlyeipa, Ptol ), a city on the N of tho 
river Nigeir, and the capital of tho Nigritae 

Nigir [Nigeir ] 

Nigritae or -etes (NiypTrai, Niyprrai AlOlo 
ires, Nlyprjres), according to the meaning of the 
native word, was ‘ the river people ’ Tliey 
dwelt m the basin of the upper Niger (Strab 
pp 181, 82G , Ptol IV G, IG ) 

Nigritis Laens {Niyplris \lfivTj), a lake m 
the interior of Africa, out of which Ptolemy 
represents the nver Nigir as flowing Tho 


lake Dchu, S of Timhucioo, though not actu 
ally tho source of the Niger, is probably the lake 
referred to (Ptol iv 0, 27 ) 

Nike (N(kti), called Victoria by the Eomans, 
the goddess of victory, is described as a 
daughter of tho giant Pallas and Stj x, and ns 
a sister of Zelus (zeal), Cratos (strength], and 
Bia (force) (Hes Th 882 ) It is probable 
that in earlier mj-thologj she was rather an 
attribute of one or other of tho greater deities 
than a separate personalitj especially an 
attnbute of Athene at Athens In the dev clop 
ment of the mj th comes tho story that when 
Zeus began tho fight against the Tit ins, and 
called upon the gods for assistance, Nike and 
her two sisters were tho first who came for- 
ward, and Zens, ns a reward for their zeal, 



caused them ever after to live with him m 
Olympus (Hes / c , Apollod i 2, 2) She is 
often represented in ancient works of art, 
especially w ith other divinities, such ns Zeus 
and Athene, and with conquering heroes, whoso 
horses she guides She is show n as a winged 
figure and often camos a palm or a wreath 
Sometimes she is raising or decorating a trophy 
A favourite attitude in the Eoman period 
showed Nike holding a shield on which she is 
inscribing a record of victorj "When she is 
represented ns an attribute of a great deity, 
Zens or Athene, she is a small winged figure 
supported m tho hand of the god On Greek 
vases it IB common to denote the successful 
issue of anj sort of contest by a wmged figure 
ofVictorj hov oring abov e Among the famous 
statues of Nike were that of Paeonius at Olym- 
pia mentioned by Pans v 10, 2G — and tlio 
greater part of the figure is still extant there , 
the statue from Samothrace, now in tho 
LouvTe, if tho restoration (partly based on a 
coin of Demetrius) is right, formerly blowings 
a trumpet held in the right hand For Athene 
Nike see p 189, a, and for her temple at Athens 
(Nike Apteros) see p 18, a AtEome there was 
an ancient worship of Victoria (apparently 
equivalent to that of the Sabine goddess 
Vacuna) on thePalatme (Liv xxix 14 , Dionys- 
I 82) Moreover ns one of the Indigetes, Vica- 
Pota (=Victorin) was worshipped [p 443, n] 
Another temple of Victory was dedicated m- 
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the Samnitc wars, b c 204 (Lir t. 88) Tlie 
great statue of Nfke by Paeonius at Olympia 
has been m part recovered [Paxonics ] A 
famous statue of Victory was set up by Angus 
tus in the Cuna Julia (Suet Ang 100, Dio 
Cass li 22) The figures of Victorv repre- 
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Edited in Grech fa=hion appear frequeuth on 
Roman coins, medals, and monuinents 
Hilupolis or Nilus (NciXou —JXir, NcTXos), a 
citvof the Heptanomis, or Middle EgTjit, in the 
Ivoiiios Heracleopobtes, uas built on an island 
in the Kile, 20 geogmpliical miles NE ofHera- 
tleopolis Tlicrc was a temple hero in uhicli, 
as throughout Egypt, the nicr Nile avas nor 
shipped as a god (Plol a I, 57 ) 

Nilus (XeTxor A’'i/<'),thc great nver of Egj-pt 
Tlie origin of the word is proliably the Semitic 
Knhar or Kahal, meaning ntcr In Homer 
tic n^er is called AJqir-roy {Od iii SOO, ir 
477), but the name NcTXov occurs in Hesiod 
(TJi 8SS|, and Hecateeiis (Hr 279) This nver, 
one of the most important in the world, flou s 
through a channel which forms a sort of cleft 
citending N and S through the high rochy 
and sandv land of NE Afnca After leavang 
the great lahcs, the discov en of which belongs 
to recent years the Nile has a course in the 
general direction of NNE as far as KJiariu77t, 
vhen this main branch, which is called the 
Bnhr d- lltnd, lo IFIiifr Jiivcr, receives 
another large nver, the Bahr d-Azrch, le 
lilxie Hirer, the sources of which are in the 
highlands of Ahgs-wna this is the middle 
branch of the Nile svstem, the Astvpcs of the 
ancients Tlie third, or E branch, called 
Tacazze, the Astvboicvs of the ancients, rises 
also m the highlands of Ahysinna in about H*’ 
40 N lat , and 89’ 40' E long , and joins the 
Nile (t r the mam stream formed bv the union 
of the Abictf? and the AzreJ), in 17° 15 N lat , 
and about 84° 5' E long the point of junction 
was the apex of the island of Mekof Here 
tlie united nver is about two miles broad 
Hence it flows through Nithia, in a magnificent 
•pchy valley, falhng over sue cataracts, the 
N most of V hich, called theHiwf Caiaraci (i e 
io a person going up the nv cr), is and has 
always been the S boundary of Egypt Of its 
ponrsc from this point to its junction with the 
oleditcTranean a sufiicient general description 
has been given under Aegytti s (p 21) Tlie 
branches mto which it parted at the S pomt of 
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the Delta were, in ancient tunes, three in num- 
ber, and these again parted mto seven (whence 
the epithets ewrd-opoy, Mosch u 51 , sepfem- 
plex, Ov Afef y 187 , scpienigeimnus, Catull 
XI. 7), of which, Herodotus tells us, five were 
natural and two artificiaL These seven mouths 
were nearly aU named from cities which stood 
upon them thev were called, proceeding from 
E to W , the Pelusiac, the Tanitic or Saltic, 
the ilendesian, the Phatmtic or Pathmetic or 
Bucolic, the Sebennvtic, the Bolbitic or Bolbi 
tine, and the Canobic or Canopic. (Hdt ii 17 , 
Scylax, p 43 , Strab p 801 , Diod i 83 , Ptol 
IV 5, 10 , Phn y G4 , Sfel i 9, 9 ) Through 
the alterations caused by the alluvial depo- 
sits of the nver, they have now all slufted 
their positions, or dwindled into little channels,, 
except two, and these are much dimimshed, 
namely, the Damiat mouth on the E and the 
liosetta month on the V Of tlie canals con- 
nected with the Nile in tie Delta, the most 
celebrated were the Cnnobic, which connected 
tho Canobic mouth with the lake Mareotisand 
with Alexandna, and that of Ptolemy (after- 
wards called that of Trajan) which connected 
the Nile at the beginning of the Delta vnththe 
bay of Heroopohs at the head of the Red Sea 
the formation of the latter is ascribed to king 
Nccho, and its repair and improvement succes 
sively to Daniis the son of Hvstapes, Ptolemy 
Philadelphns and Trajan [Seep 21, b] That 
the Delta (and mdeed the whole alluvial soil of 
' Egypt) has been created by the Nile cannot be 
doubted , but the present smaU rate of deposit 
I proves that the formation must have been 
made long before the historical penod From 
• the dark alluv ml soil came the native name of 
'Egypt, Chemi or Kaimt, ‘the black land 
‘ whence, perhaps, the erroneous nobon that the 
I name N eiXor meant ‘ black ’ The jienodical nse 
I of the nver has been spoken of under Aegtp- 
j TVS It has been ascertained from the ancient 
j records on the rocks of Semneh of the mundo- 
tions that m the 12th dvnosty (2300 b c ), the 
I nse of the Nile was twenty-seven feet above its 
highest point in our own time, and its average 
nse bvelve feet above tlie present average The 
‘ difference seems to hav e been caused by the 
givang wav of the rocks at Silsihs, and the result 
was to depnve the plains of Etlnopia above 
I that point of much of their fertihty It was m 
' the same dynasty that the great works for 
water-storage were earned out in the Fayum 
[See Moebis Evens] The ancient theones 
concerning this penodic nse, caused by tropical 
rams in tlie intenor, may be found in Hdt ii 
19-2G (cf Plm V 58) It was not anuncommor 
error in later Greek and Roman geographers to- 
desenbe Uie Nile as havmg its sources some 
where m 'Western Afnca (Plm v 51, vni 77, 
Dio Cass Ixxv 13, Solm 85) But it was well 
known that the sources of the Nile were a pro- 
blem as insoluble as they have remained till 
quite recent years (Hor Od iv 14, 45) 
Greek writers noted that the Egvphans deified 
the Nile, and took the utmost care to preserve 
its water from pollution (Hdt ii 101 , Diod i- 
G-2G) Tlie famous statue (now m the ’Vatic-in) 
of the Nile as a nv er god is a rechumg figure of 
majestic appearance, pillowed on a sphynx, and 
holding a cornucopia , sixteen children, repre- 
senting branches and affluents, play around, 
the sacred crocodile and the ichneumon are- 
below It IS a design of the Hellenistic period. 

Ninus, or NimiJ!, the reputed lounder of the- 
cityof Nmus or Nineveh An account is given 
under SE3nii.v5ris (Cf Assvbia 1 
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Ninus or Nmus, Mlnive (Hdt i 193, u 160, 
Uri/os , Assyr Ninua , O T Nineveh , LXX 
Nivew), Niyev[ , Tac An?i xii 13, Nmns , Plol 
viu 21 NTvor tj koI Nirevl, Amin Marc x^nl 7, 
Nmive , Lucan, iii 216, Ninaus), the capital of 
-the Assynaii monarchy, stood on the E side of 
-tlie Tigris, at the upper part of its course, in the 
•district of Atuna For the eailj histoiy of the 
monarchy see Assyuia Nineveh became the 
capital of the Assyrian longs in the reign of 
Himmon niiran (toowntothe Greeks as Ninus) 
about 1380 n c , replacing the older capital 
Assur on the Zab (nliich was called Kalakli m 
JHebrew and Larissa in Xenophon, and is now 
marked by the ruins of Ni7nrHd) Nineveh is 
said by Strabo to hai e been larger than Baby- 
lon, and Diodorus (who iiicorrectlj places it on 
-the Euphrates), desciibes it as an oblong (i[aad 
rangle of 160 stadia by 90, making the circuit 
•oi the walls 480 stadia (more tlion 56 statute 
miles), if so, tlie city was twice as laige as 
London together with its suburbs (Strnb p 
737 , Diod u 3, 7 ) But the statements of 
Diodorus on this subject cannot have much 
w eight A more correct estimation gi\ es about 
eight and a half miles for its circumference 
exclusii e of suburbs The walls of Nme\ eh are 
described as 100 feet high, and thick enough to 
allow three chariots to pass each other on them 
with 1600 towers, 200 feet in height The city 
IS said to have been entirely destroyed by fire 
when it was token by the Medes and Babylo- 
jiions, about b c COG In the tune of Xenophon 
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tions in an almost unknoivn character, called, 
from its shape, cuneiform or arrow headed 
Smce the year 1843 those shapeless mounds 
have been shown to contam the remams of 
great palaces, on the walls of which the scenes 
of Assynan life and the records of Assyrian 
conquests are sculptured, while the efforts 
winch had long been made to decipher the 
cuneiform inscriptions found in Persia and 
Babylonia, as well ns Assyria, haie been 
crowned with remarkable success and have 
giien the means of ascertaining the early 
history and the religion of Assyria The excava- 
tions conducted by Sir H Lay ord and M Botta 
in 1843, 1845, brought to light the sculptured 
remains of immense palaces, not only at the 
traditional site of Nineveh — ntmie\y,Kout/unjik 
and opposite to Mosul, and at 

Ktiorsahad, about ten miles to the NNE — but 
also m a mound, 18 miles lower dowm the riv er, 
in the tongue of land between the Tigris and 
the &>eat Zab, which BtiU bears the name of 
Nttnrud [see aboie] These excavations ha\ e 
been pursued at i anous tunes since, especially 
in 187G Many pieces of sculpture obtained 
from the rums may be seen m the British 
Museum 

Ninyas (Nivuas), son of Ninus and Semiramis 
See SEMnums 

Nlobe (Nnf/Si)) 1 Daughter of Tantalus by 
the Pleiad Taygete or tlie Hyad Dione (Ov 
Met VI 174, Hyg Fab 9) She was the sister 
of Pelops, and the wife of Amphion, king of 
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-the ruins, then completely desolate, were called 
Mespila Xenophon (An iii 4, 10) describes 
■the walls as of brick, built on a foundation of 
\l6os K0’^v\ia.T7is (apparently mdusial lime 
stone) He gives the circuit as six porasangs 
(about 20 miles), which probably included the 
Turned villages m the suburbs The site is 
mentioned by Aman (Ind 42), and Nineveh is 
•dassed among old rumed cities by Pansanias 
(vui 38, 2) A Roman colony, however, was 
•estabbshed on or near its site, and called Ninus 
or Nmiva Claudiopolis (see Tac. Ann xii 18 , 
Amm Marc xviu 7, and coins of Trajan, Maxi 
minus, Sevems, and Gordian) Of all the 
great cities of the world none was thought to 
have been more utterly lost tlian the capital of 
Assyria Tradition pomted out a few shapeless 
mounds opposite Mosul on the Upper Tigris, as 
•ail that remamed of Nineveh , and a few frag 
ments of masonry were occasionally dug up 
there and elsewhere in Assyria, hearing msenp- 


Thebes, by whom she became the mother of six 
sons and six daughters Bemg proud of the 
number of her children, she deemed herself 
superior to Leto, who had given birth to only 
two children Apollo and Artemis, indignant 
at such presumption, slew all her children with 
their arrows For nme day s their bodies lay 
in their blood without anyone burying tbem, 
for Zeus had changed the people mto stones , 
but on the tenth day the gods themselves 
buned them Niobe herself, who had gone to 
Mount Sipylus, was changed mto stone, and 
still periodically wept for her children m streams 
which trickled down the rock (J7 xxiv 602- 
617, of Apollod 111 5, 6, Soph Ant 824, 
PauB viii 2, 7 , Ov Met m 166-342 ) This is 
the Homenc story, which later writers have 
greatly modified and enlarged The number 
and names of the children of Niobe vary very 
much in the diSerent accounts , for while 
Homer states that their number was 12, Hesiod 
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and others mentioned 20, Aleman only 6, 
Sappho 18, and Herodotus 4 , hut the most 
commonly received number m later times ap- 
pears to have been 14 — namely, 7 sons and 
7 daughters (Apollod , Ov , ?? cc , Ael V H xu 
80, Gell XX 0, Schol ad Eur Phoeyi 160, 
Eustath Horn p 1807, Hjg Fab 11, Tzetz 
ad Lyc 620) Accordmg to Homer all the 
childien of Niobe fell by the arrows of Apollo 
and Arterms , but later writers state that one of 
her sons, Amphion or Amyclas, and one of her 
daughters, Meliboea, were sai ed, but that Meh- 
boea, having turned pale with terror at the 
sight of her dying brothers and sisters, was 
afterwards called Chlons (Apollod I c , Pans 
11 21, 9, V 10, 8) Tlie time and place at 
which the children of Niobe were destroyed are 
likewise stated differently According to Homer, 
they penshed in their mother’s house Accord 
mg to Ovid, the sons were slain while they 
were engaged in gjrmnastio exercises m n plain 
near Tliebes, and the daughters dunng the 
funeral of their brothers This is owing to the 
fact that the story also belonged to Thebes, where 



Amphion reigned, and the tombs of Niobe’s 
children were shown at Thebes (Pans ix 10, 
17) Others make Niobe, after the death of 
her children, go from Thebes to Lydia, to hei 
father Tantalus on Mount Sipylus, where Zeus, 
at her own request, changed her mto a stone, 
which dunng the summer always shed tears 
The idea of the slaughter of the children by 
Apollo IS probably a poetical myth of streams 
flowing down a rock face from the melted snow 
m spnng and dried up by the heat of the 
summer sun, but the localisation at Mount 
Sipylus has a more definite cause Here were 
rock s6ulptures wnth the figures of the goddess 
Cjbele, which the author of the descnption m 
the Iliad must have seen himself Pausanias 
(i 21, 6) says that he saw it , but of course m 
hi8 time, as m the time of the Hiad, it was 
connected with the legend of Niobe It is 
likely that this was one of the two sculp 
tured figures (probablj Hittite) mentioned by 
Herodotus u 106, of which the other was the 
so called Sesostns [see p 216, a] He cannot 
lia\ e 1 iBited them himself, since he places them 
together, whereas one is on the road from 
Phocaea to Sardis, the other on the road from 
Ephesus to Sardis — The story of Niobe and 
her cliildren was frequently taken ns a subject 
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bj ancient artists It was can ed in rehef on. 
the throne of Zeus at Olympia , but the most 
famous representation was a work of winch a 
copy IS still extant the group of Niobe and 
her children, which filled the pediment of the- 
temple of Apollo Sosianns at Rome (Plin 
xxxvi 28) There was a dispute even m Pliiij 's- 
time whether the author of the onginal was 
Scopas or Praxiteles, which is continued at the 
present day Most authorities believe that 
Scopes was the sculptor of the original, but 
some have traced a resemblance m tjqie to- 
that of the Hermes of Praxiteles The copy of 
this group (which possiblj follows a detailed 
descnption in the lost Niobe of Sophocles) is- 
now at Florence, and consists of the mother, 
who holds her youngest daughter on her knees, 
and thirteen statues of her sons and daughters, 
besides a figuue usually called the pedagogue of 
the children The central figures of this group 
are given on p 604 

Niphates (d Napdrijs, 1 e Siioiv mountain 
Balan), a monntam chain of Armema, form- 
ing on E prolongation of the Taurus from 
wheie it IS crossed by the Euphrates towards 
the Lake of Van, before reaching which it 
turns to the S , and approaches the Tigns 
below Tigranocerta, thus surrounding on the 
N and E the basin of the highest course of 
the Tigris (winch is enclosed on the S and 
SW by Mount Masius), and dividmg it from 
the valley of the Arsanias {Murad) or S 
branch of the Euphrates The contmuation of 
Mount Niphates to the SE along the E maigin 
of the Tigris valley is formed by the mountains 
of the Carduchi {Mountains of Kurdistan) 
(Strab pp 622, 529 , Ptol v 18, 4 , Verg 
Geoig 111 80, Hor Od ii 9,20) Some Roman 
poets mistook it for a river (Lucan, in 245 , 
Juv vn 409 , Sd xiii 765) The geographers 
give no countenance for the idea that there 
was a river of the some name, and perhaps 
the error may hav e grown out of a misunder- 
standmg of the passages in Virgil and Horace, 
which might easily be supposed to refer to a 
river 

Nireus {Nipevs), son of Charopus and Aglaia, 
was, next to Achilles, the handsomest among 
the Greeks at Troy He came from the island 
of Synie (between Rhodes and Cnidus) Later 
writers relate that he was slam by Eurypylus 
or Aeneas {17 ii 071 , Diod v 68 , Diet 
Cret IV 17 , Hyg Fab 113, 270 ) 

Nisaea [htEGABA] 

Nisaea, Nisaei, Nisaeus Campus (Nfo-aia, 
NiiraToi, rb Niaaioy mSlov) These names are 
found in the Greek and Roman writers used for 
various places on the S and SB of the Cas- 
pian thus one writer mentions a city Nisaea 
in Margiana, and another a people Nisaei in. 
the N of Ana, but most apply the term 
Nisaean Plain to a plaui in the N of Great 
Media, near Rhagae, the pasture ground of a- 
great number of horses of the finest breed, 
which supplied the studs of the king and nobles 
of Persia It seems notunhkely that this breed 
of horses was called Nisaean from their origmal 
home in Margiana (a district famous for its 
horses) and that the Nisaean plain received its 
name from the horses kept m it (Strab pp 
529, 636 , Suid sv) 

Nislbis (NiVijSir tianPnvds) 1 AlsoAntio- 
chla Mygdoniae (0 T Aram Zoba ? Ru nr, 
Nisibin), a celebrated city of Mesopotamia, 
and the capital of the distnct of Mygdonin, 
stood on the nver Mygdonius {Nahr al-Hnali) 
thirty-seven Roman miles SW of Tigranocerta, 
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m a very fertile district It rvas the centre ] 
of a considerable trade, a metropolis of the 
province of Mesopotamia after the time of 
Alev Severns, and was of great importance as 
a military post In the successive wars beti\ een 
-tJie Romans and Tigrones, the Parthians, and 
ihe Persians, it was several times taken and 
retaken, until at last it fell into the hands of 
the Persians in the reign of Jovian (Strab pp 
S22, 747 , Pint Lucull 32 , Dio Cass Ivvni 
28, bcxv 2 , Amm Marc wv 9 ) — 2 A city of 
Ana, at the foot of Mount Paropamisus (Ptol 
V 18, 11) 

Nisus (Nliros) 1 King of Megara, was son 
of Pandion andlPyha, brother of Aegeus, Pallas, 
and Lycus, and husband of Abrote, bj whom 
he became the father of Scylla When Megara 
was besieged by Minos, Scylla, who had fallen 
in love with Minos, pulled out the purple or 
golden hair which grew on the top of her 
father’s head, and on which his hfe depended 
Nisus thereupon died, and Minos ob tamed pos 
session of the city Minos, however, was so 
homfied at the conduct of the unnatural 
daughter, that he ordered Scylla to be fastened 
to tlie poop of his ship, and afteiivaids drowned 
her m the Saronic gulf (Apollod iii 17,5-8, 
Paus 11 84, 7 , Schol ad Eur Htppol 1090 ) 
Accoidmg to others, Minos left Megara in 
disgust, Scjlla leapt into the gea, and swam 
after his ship , but her father, who had been 
changed into a sea eagle (haltaecius), pounced 
down upon her, wheieupon she was metainor 
phosed into either a fish or a bird called Ciris 
(Ov Met viii G-151 , Verg Georg i 404 , Hyg 
JFdb 198) — Sojlla, the daughter of Nisus, is 
sometimes confounded by the poets with Scylla 
the daughter of Phorous (Verg Eel vn 74) 
Hence the latter is sometimes erroneously 
called Ntseia, virgo, and NtsCts [Scvlla]-— 
Nisaea, the port town of Megara, is supposed 
to have deiiv ed its name from Nisus, and the 
promoutorj of Scyllaeum from his daughter 
The Megarian tradition (Pans i 89, 6) recoids a 
dispute for the sovereignty of Megara between 
Nisus and Sciion, decided by Aeacus, the 
arbitrator, in favour of Nisus, who was to be 
king while Sciron w as to be general In this 
tradition Nisus had a daughter Iphmoe, whoso 
husband, Megareus, succeeded Nisus in the 
kingdom, nothing is known m this Meganan 
account of the war with Minos The story of 
Scjlla and her treachery appears, therefore, to 
be mainly of Athenian origin, with an end v^ery 
common m Attic stories (especially in those 
which refei to the childien of Pandion), the 
metamorphosis of the cluef actors into birds — 
2 Son of Hyrtacus, and a friend of Eurjalus 
The two friends accompanied Aeneas to Italy, 
and perished in a night attack against the 
Rutuhan camp (Verg Aen ix 170 ff) 

Nisyrus (Nf(roupos Ntkero), nsmall island in 
the Carpathian Sea, a little distance off the 
promontory of Cana called Tnopium, of a round 
form, eighty stadia (eight geographical miles) in 
■circuit, and composed of lofty rooks, the highest 
being 2271 feet high Its volcanic nature gave 
use to the fable respectmg its ongin, that 
Poseidon toie it off the neighbourmg island of 
Dos to hurl it upon the giant Polybotes [p 
865, a] It was celebrated foi its waim springs, 
wme, and mill stones Its capital, of the same 
name, stood on the NW of the island, where 
considerable ruins of its Acropolis remain 
(Strab pp 488, 660 ) Its first imiabitants are 
said to have been Carians , but already in the 
heroic age it had received a Donan population, 
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like other islands near it, with which it is men- 
tioned by Homer as sending tioops to the 
Greeks It received other Dorian settlements 
in the historical age (II n C7G, Diod. v 64, 
Hdt vu 99) At the time of the Persian war, 
it belonged to the Canan queen Artemisia , it 
next became a tributary ally of Athens , though 
transferred to the Spartan alliance bj the issue 
of the Peloponnesian war, it was recovered for 
Athens by the victory at Cnidus, b c 894 (Diod 
xiv 84) After the victory of the Romans over 
Antiochns the Great, it vv as assigned to Rhodes , 
and, with the rest of the Rhodian republic, was 
united to the Roman empire about b c 70 

Nitlobrlges, a Celtic people in GaUia Aqui 
tanica between the Garumna and the Liger, 
whose fightmg force consisted of 5000 men 
(Cues E G Ml 46, Strab p 190, Ptol ii 7,4) 
Tlieir cluef town was Agixnum (Agen) 

Nitocns (NlroiKpis) 1 A queen of Babylon, 
mentioned by Herodotus (i 185—189), who 
ascribes to her many important works at 
Babylon and its vucmitj It is supposed that 
she was tlie wife of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
reigned bc GOf-562 [Babylon ] — 2 or Nit 
aquest, a queen of Egypt, was elected to the 
sovereignty m place of her brother, Men ka- 
Rn, of the sixth djmasty, whom the Egjptians 
had kiUed, about 8060 b c The story in Hero 
dotus IS that in order to take rev enge upon the 
murderers of her brother, she built a v erj long 
chamber uiidei ground, and when it was 
fimshed minted to a banquet in it those of Hie 
Egyptians who had had a pnncipal share in 
the murder While they vv ere engaged m the 
banquet she let m upon them tlie w aters of the 
Nile by means of a large concealed pipe, and 
drowned them all, and then, in order to escape 
punishment, threw herself into a chamber full 
of ashes (Hdt ii 100) Manetho describes her 
as the most beautiful woman in Egjpt and the 
builder of the third pjTaimd, by which we 
are to understand that she finished the third 
pjmmid, which had been begun by Men ka- 
Ra, or Mycemnus, GOO years before This 
agrees with the fact that the pj-ramid, which 
contains two sarcophagus chambers, has been 
enlarged since its first building Nitocns was 
the last sov ereigii of the sixth dynasty, and her 
reign corresponds with a penod of confusion 
which might be explained by the ciicumstances 
m her story 

Nitrlae, NitrarIae(NiTp(ai, Nirpfa, Klrpatat 
Wa<h en Natriin), the celebrated nation lakes 
m Low er Egjipt, which lay m a v alley on the 
SW margin of the Delta, and gave to the 
surrouudmg distnct the name of the Nofihs 
NiTptwTts or NirpicoTijs, and to the inhabitants, 
whose chief occupation was the exti action of 
the natron from the lakes, the names of 
NiTpwToi (Pbn XXXI 111 , Strab ii 808 , Ptol 
IV 6, 25) Tlus district was (according to 
Strabo) the chief seat of the worship of Serapis, 
and the onlj place in Egypt where sheep were 
sacrificed 

Nixi Du, were (probably erroneously) sup- 
posed to be gods who, in conjunction with 
Lucina, aided in cluldbirth (Ov Met ix 294 , 
Pest p 174) Festus says that theie weie 
tliree statues m the Capitol before the cella of 
Minerva in almeelmg attitude which weie said 
to have been brought by Acihus from Sjuia, 
and to represent deities aiding in childbirth 
It 18 altogethei contrary to ordinary mj thology 
that male deities should preside ovei cluld- 
birth, and it is supposed that these statues weie 
really only kneeling figures supporting a slab 
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(as telamones) whicli had formed part of the 
spoils m the Syrian -nor and the significance of 
which had been misinterpreted 
Nobllior, Fnlvius The Fnlvn were a plebeian 
family with the name Paetinus, and the name 
of Nobilior was first assumed for distinction by 
No 1 — 1 Ser , consul bc 255, iiithM Aemi 
liuB Panins, abont the middle of the first Punic 
war The two consuls were sent to Africa, to 
brmg off the survii ors of the army of Eegulns 
On their way to Africa they gained a naial 
victory over the Carthaginians, but on their 
return to Italy, they were wrecked'off the coast 
of Sicily, and most of their ships were destroyed 
(Pol 1 SC , Eutrop 11 22 ) — 2 M , grandson of 
the preceding, cnrule aedile 195 , praetor 193, 
when ho defeated the Celtiben m Spain, and 
toot the town of Toletum (Liv xxxv 7, 22, 
X53V1 21,89) , and consul 189, when he received 
tlie conduct of the war agamst the Aetohans 
He took the town of Ambracia, and compelled 
the Aetohans to sue for peace (Pol xxu 8-15 , 
Liv ixxviii 3-35, xxxix 22) On his return to 
Home m 187, he celebrated a most splendid 
tnumpli In 179 he was censor with M 
Aemilins Lepidus, the pontifev maximns 
ITulvius Nobdior had a taste for hterature and 
art, he was a patron of the poet Ennius, who 
accompanied him in his Aetohan campaign , 
and he belonged to that party among the 
Eoman nobles who were mtroduemg into the 
city a taste for Greek literature and refinement 
(Cic Tusc 1, 2, tie Oral iii 03) He was 
therefore attacked by Cato the censor, who 
made merry with Ins name, calling him mohihor 
instead of nobihor Fuhius, m his censorship, 
erected a temple to Hercules and the Muses m 
the Circus Flaminius, ns a proof that the state 
ought to cultnate the hberal arts, and he 
adorned it uith the paintings and statues 
which he had brought from Greece upon his 
conquest of Aetoha (Cic pro Arch 11, 27 , 
Phn xxxv GO , Macrob i 12) — 3 M , son of 
No 2, tribune of the plebs 171 , cnrule aedile 
100, the year in which the Andna of Terence 
was performed , and consul 159 (Liv xhi 82) 
— 4 Q , also son of No 2, consul 153, when he 
had the conduct of the war against the Celti- 
ben m Spain, by whom he w as defeated He 
was censor in 180 He mhented his father s 
loi e for hterature he presented the poet En 
mus with the Eoman francluse when he was 
a tnumvir for fonndmg a colony (App Sisp 
46-47 , Pol xxx\ 4 , Cic Brut 20, 79 ) 

Nola (Nolanus Nola), one of the most 
ancient towns in Campania, twenty one Eoman 
miles SE of Capua, on the road from that place 
to Nucena Its origin is doubtful Hecataeus 
calls it an Ausonian city (Steph Byz sv), 
which merely means that he considered it very 
ancient It seems to ha\e received a colony 
from Cnmae, smee it is called Chalcidian (Just 
XX 1, Sil It XU 101) Other wnters asserted 
an Etruscan ongm (V ell Pat i 7) It is quite 
possible that there was an old Itahan city on 
that spot, occupied by Etrnscan imnders and 
subsequently colonised from Cumae, if the 
statement of Justin and Sihusis to be accepted 
In n c 827 Nola was sufficiently powerful to 
send 2000 soldiers to the assistance of Neapohs 
In 813 the town was taken by the Eomans 
(Lu Till 23, IX 28) It retained the Oscan 
language (m which its name was NitVia) till 
mter the Punic wars, though on corns the Greek 
lettenng appears earlier It remained faithful 
terthe Eomans uv ’^■’r the battle of Cannae, 
■*'hen ^ towns revolted to 
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Hanmbal, and it was aUowed ui consequence 
to retain its own constitution as an ally of the 
Eomans (Liv xs.iii 14-40) Hi the Social war 
it feU into the hands of the confederates, and 
was taken by SuUa (Lu Ep 99), and probably 
received a nulitary colony It was again 
colonised by Augustus, and also by Vespasian 
The emperor Augustus died at Nola (Plm iii 
03 , Suet Attff 98 , Tac Ann i 5) It was 
still a wealthy city after Alanc mvaded Italy 
(Aug C H 1 10), but was destroyed by 
Gensenc, aj) 455) In the neighbourhood of 



Coin of \ Ola abont aXlBC 

Obc head of Pallas the helmet has on it an olive ■wreath 
and (probably) an owl rev NavAION man headed bull 
The coinage of hola ceased after 8U B 0 

the town some of the most beautiful Campaman 
vases have been found m modem times 
Accordmg to an ecclesiastical tradition, church 
beUs were invented at Nola, and were hence 
caEed Campanae 

Nomentanus, mentioned by Horace, as pro 
i verbiaUy noted for extrat agance and a notons 
mode of luung The Scholiasts tell us that his 
full name was L Cassius Nomentanus (Hor 
Sat 1 1, 102, 11 8, 23, 25, 60) 

Nomentum (Nomentanus Montana), on- 
ginaUy a Latm town founded by Alba, but 
subsequently a Sabme town, fourteen (Roman) 
miles from Rome, from which the Via Nomen- 
tana (more anciently Via Ficulensis) and the 
Porta Nomentana at Rome denved their name 
The neighbourhood of the town was celebrated 
for its wine (Verg Aen vi 773 , Liv i 88, iv 
22, vui ^14 , Dionys u 58, v 61 , Mart x 48 ) 
Nonua (to Ndpia), a mountain m Arcadia on 
the frontiers of Laconia, is said to have dem ed 
its name from a nymph Nonna 
Nomlus (NiJ/iioy), a surname of dmnities 
protecting the pastures and shepherds, such as 
ApoUo, Pan, Hermes, andAnstaeus 

Nonaens (Niivcutpis 'NasvahptaT ris, NoivaKpi- 
fvs), a town in the N of Arcaidia, NW of Phe- 
neuB, was surrounded by lofty mountams, in 
which the nver Styx took its ongm The to-wn 
IS said to have derived its name from Nonaens, 
the wife of Lycaon (Hdt vi 74, Pans -viii 17, 
6 ) From tins town Hermes is caUed JSFona- 
criates, Eiander Nonaenus, Atalanta Nona- 
cna, and Callisto Nonacrina virgo, as Arcadian 
(Ov Met 11 409, -viii 426, Fast v 97) 

Ndnius Marcellus, a Latin grammanan, a 
native of Thnbursicum Nnmidamm m Ainca 
(see subscnptions of his work, and GIL viii 
4878) He cannot be the MarceUns of Anson 
Prof Bitrd 19 He probably hved early m the 
fourth century A-D , smee m one MS there is a 
note of a commentary on his work by a certam 
Jnhus Tryphonianns, A.D 402 His work en- 
titled De Compendiosa Boctrina is m twenty 
books, of which the sixteenth is lost It is 
intended as a book of reference to explam diffi- 
culties of words which occur m Latm authors, 
playing the parts both of a glossary and a 
manual of antiquities Ehs citations from 
books which have penshed, especially those of 
early writers, make his work extremely valuable, 
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as giving a clue m many cases alike to tlic ho put an end to lus life, when his person was 
lan^ge and subject matter j demanded bj Sulla. {App B C i 82-91 , TelL 

Nonius Sufenas [Sufesas] Pat ii 25, Pint. 27) 

Nonnus (Xdiaor) 1 A Greek poet, was a NorMnus Flaccus ^ [pLACcrs] 
native of Panopolis m Egypt, and hved in the j Noreia (Nojpijeia Keumarki m Styna), the- 
fifth century of the Chnstmn era Eespectmg | ancient capital of the Taunsci or Xonci m 
his life nothmg is known, except tliat he { Noncnm, from winch tlie whole conntrv prob- 
became n Chnstian He is the author of an j ably derived its name It was situated in the 
enormous epic poem which has come down to j centre of Noncnm, a little S of the nver 
us under the name o' Dionystaca or Bassartca I Noanis, and on the road from Y irunum to 
(Aioia;tri£«dorBa<T<rapiAd), and which consists of Ovdavn It is celebrated as the place where 
fortT.eight books The work is not without Garbo was defeated bv the Cimbn, n c 113 
poetic spint, though somewhat turgid m style ' It was besieged by the Bon in the time of 
It supplies inform 'tion on the growth and Jnhusj^laesar (Caes B G i o, Strab p 214) 
development of the mj-ths of Dionysus Edited j Noricum (i e Noncnm Eegnnm), a Eoman. 
by Graefe, Lips. 1820, and by A. Kodilv, Lips j province S of the Danube, was bounded on the 
1S5S Nonnus also made a paraphrase of the N bv the Danube, on the "W by Eaetia and 
Gospel of St John in hexameter verse, which Vindehcio, on the E by Pannonia, and on the 
IS likewise extant Edited by Heinsins, Lngd S bv Pannonia and Italy It was separated. 
Bat. 1G27 — 2 Theophaues Nonnus, a Greek from Bac'n. and Vmdelicia by the nver Aenns- 
medical wnter who hved in the tenth century (Inn), from Pannonia and the E bv 3L Cetins,. 
after Christ The work is entitled a ‘ Compen- and from Pannoma and Italy on the S by the 
dinm of tlie whole Hedical Art,’ and is com- nver Sams, and the Alpes Carmcae It thus- 
piled from prenous wnter« Edited by Ber corresponds to the greater part of Styna and 
nard, Gothae et Ams'el 1794, 1795, 2 vols. Cannthia, and a part of Anstna, Bavona, and. 

Nora (va Napa Napordi, Norensis) 1 Salzburg Noncnm was a mountamous coun- 
(Pnla), one of the oldest cities of Sardinia, trv, for it Wiis not onlv surrounded on the 
founded bv Ibenan settlers under Norai (Pans S and E by mountains, but a contmnation of 
s 17, 5), stood on a promontory now called the R-ietian Alps, sometimes called Axpes- 
C dt Pula, twentv mdes S of Caghart (Cic Nobicae (m the neighbourhood of Salzburg), 
Scaur 1 2 , Ptok iii 313) — 2 A roountam ran nght through tlie province. Li those 
fortress of Cappadocia, on the borders of monntams a large qnantitv of excellent iron 
Lycaomo, on the N side of the Taurus, noted was found , and the None swords were cele- 
for the siege sustained in it by Eumenes brated in antiquity Gold also is =aid to lia-^e 
against Antigonus Some modem travellers been found in the mountains in ancient times, 
place it at Zcngibar Kalcst, others on the N (Hor Od i 16 0, Epod -xvii 71 Jlart iv 53 ; 
side of Hhasan Dagh In the tune of Strabo, Ov Met xiv 711, Strab pp 203, 214) The 
who calls it Sripoaa'aiSt, it was the treasury of dominant race m the conntrv were Celts, 
Sisinas, a pretender to tlie throne of Cappa- divided into several tnbes, of which the 
docu (Strab p 537 , Pint Bum 10) Taunsci, also called Nonci after their capital 

Norba (Norb-mensis, Norbanns; 1 (Nbrnu), Noreia, were the most important Tlie bulk of 
a strongly fortified town m Latium on tlie the population was Blyrian, subordinate to the 
slope of the Yolscian mountains midway be- Celtic tribes, the whole countrv was styled a- 
tween Cora and Setia, onginoUv belonged to kingdom, and the name Noncnm Regnum was- 
the Latm and subsequentlv to the Yolscian retained after its conquest by the Romans (C J- 
League (Dionys v 61, vii 13) As carlv as i in 4823) Thev were conquered bv the 
BC 492 the Romans founded a colonv at Norba. Romans rc 16 (Dio Cass hv 20), after the 
In the Punic wars it was faithful to Rome, subjugation of Raetia bv Tibenus and Drusus, 
It espoused the cause of Honus in the Civil and tboir country wa.s formed into a Roman 
war, and was destroyed by fire by its oivn province In the later division of the Roman 
inhabitants, when it was taken bv one of Sulla's , empire into smaller provinces, Noncum was 
generals. (Lii u 34, xxvii 10 , App B G formed mto two provinces, A' Btpense, along 
1 94 ) There are still remams of polvgonal j the bank of the Danube, and A' Medtierra- 
waRs, and a subterraneous passage at Xorma j rteum, separated from the former bv the moun- 
— 2 Snmamed Caesarea or Caesanana , tains which divide Austria and Stvna they 
(Cacere), a Roman colonv in Lusitania on j both belonged to the diocese of Blvncnm and 
the left bank of the Tagus, NY* of Augusta the prefecture of Italy The Roman colonies 
Ementa The bridge bmlt by order of Ikajan and chief towns were Yimnnm and Ovilava 
over the Tagus at tins place is stiU extant It ' other important places were Celeia, Jovavnm 
IS GOO feet long bv twentv-eight wide, and con- j and Launacum 

tarns six arches (Ptok u. 5, 8 , Phn. iv 117 ) | Nortia or Nortia, an Etruscan divmity of 
— 3 (Conrerjuiio), in Apulia, betiveen Banmn Fortune, worshipped at Yolsmu, where a nail 
and Tarentum j ivas driven everv year into the w^ of her tem- 

Norbanus, C , tribune of the plebs, b c 95, t pie, for the purpose of markmg the number of 
when he accused Q Servilius Caepio of years (Liv vu 3, Jnv x. 74) 
majestas, but was himself accused of the same , Nossis, a Greek iioetess, of Locn in Italv, 
crime m the following vear, on account of dis- , lived about b c. 310, and is the author of twelve 
turbances which took place at the trial of Caepio I epigrams in the Greek Anthologv 
(Cic de Or u 48, 199, 200) In 90 or 89, Notus [Yevti] 

Norbanus was praetor m SicQv durmg tlie Novaria (Novarensis Kovara), a town m 
Marsic war, and in the civil wars he espoused ' Galha Transpadana, situated on a nver of the 
the yianan party He was consul in 83, when same name (Gogna), subsequentlv a Roman 
he was defeated by Sulla near Capua In the mumcipium ^tok in 1,3, Tac-Hisf i. 70) 
foUowmg year, 82, he jomed the consul Carbo m J NovensHes or Novensides Dji. [^-kigetes, 
Cisalpme Gaul, but their umted forces were * p 442.] 

entirelv defeated by iletellus Pius Norbanus Novesium (Keuss), a fortified town of the 
escaped from Italy, and fled to Rhodes, where Hbu on the Rhine, and on the road leadmg 
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from Colonia Agrippina (Cologne) to Castra 
Yetera (Xanlen) Tlie fortifications wore re 
stored byJulian, in AD 859 (Amm Marc xxvii ) 
Novioduniun, a name giien to manj Celtic 
places from their being situated on a lull (dun) 
1 (No 7 ta 7 i), a town of the Bitunges Cubi in 
Gallia Aquitanica, E of their capital, Ai aricum 
(Cues B (? vii 12 ) — 2 (Nevers), a toira of 
the Aedni in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the road 
from Augustodunum to Lntotia, and at the 
confluence of the Kivens and thoLiger, iihence 
it lias Bubsequontlj called Neiirnum, and thus 
acquired its modern name (Caes B G mi 55) 
—3 A town of the Suessones in Gallia Belgica, 

f irobably the same as Augusta Sucssoiium 
Augusta, No CJ — 4 (Nion), a toivn of the 
Helvotii in Gallia Belgica, on tho N hank of 
the Lacus Loraanus, was made a Roman colony 
by Julius Caesar, n c 46, under the name of 
Colonia Equestris [p 891, b] — 6 (isaezt), a 
forlicss in Slocsia Infoiior on the Danube, near 
wluch Valens built his budge of boats across 
tho Danube in lus campaign against the Goths 
Noviomagus 1 (Casiehiau dc Midoc), a 
town of tho Bitunges Vimbci in Gallia Aqui 
tanica, NW of Burdigala (Ptol ii 7, 8) — 2 
(L^sicux), a touTi of the Luvoin (Ptol ii 8, 
2) —3 (Sjiircs), the capital of tho Nemetes 
[Neuftes ] — 4 (Neuningen), a town of the 
Trevin m Giillia Belgica on tho Mosolla — 5 
(Ni7invcgr7i), a tonn of the Batan 
NovIub, <i , a writer of Atellane pla\B, aeon 
tomporarj of tho dictator Sulla (Macrob i 
10, Gcll \v 18) 

Novum Comum [Coiium ] 

Nox [Nrx ] 

Nuba PaluB (NoD^a Xlgmi), a lake in Cen 
tral Afnca, roconing the great rner Gir, 
according to Ptolcm} (iv C, 14) 

Nubao, Nubaei (NoC/Sai, Nou^a'oi), an African 
people, situated on tho W side of the Nile, S 
of MeroL — that is, in tho N central part of 
Niilia, the Nubae were goioniod by princes 
of their on ii, independent of Merot By the 
reign of Diocletian thoj had ad^anccd north 
words as far as tho frontier of Egypt (Strab 
pp 780, 819 , Ptol u 7, 30 ) 

Nucoria (Nucerlnus) 1 (Noccra), suniamed 
Alfatema, probabh from an Oscan tube of 
wliicli Nucoria w as tho chief town, a town m 
Campania on the Sarnus (Sar7io), and on the 
Via Appia, SE of Nola, and nine (Roman) 



Olr hDttd ■wllli rams horn uamo ot town In Oscan 
lotterfl r<*c one of tho Dioscuri elandlng bcRido Ids 
horso 

miles from the const, was taken bj the Romans 
m tho Samnito w ars, and was again taken by 
Hannibal after tho battle of Cannae, w hen it 
was burnt to the ground (Diod xi\ 05 , Stnb 
P 217, Ln XMii 15, xxMi 3) Itwassubso 
quentlj rebuilt, and both Augustus and Nero 
planted hero colonies of \eteraii8 (Tac A7m 
xiii 81) — 2 Suniamed Camellana (Noerra), a 
town in tho intonor of Umbria, on the Via Fla- 
minia (Strab p 227) —3 (Liizsara), a small 
town m Gallia Cispadana on tho Po, NE of 
Rnxellnm (Ptol iii 1, 4G) —4 A town of j 
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Bruttium, whose coins ha\e a Greek inscrip 
tion Its site is fixed Lj the modern Nocera 
Nuithones, a people of Germany, dwelling 
on the right bank of the Albis (Elbe), SW of 
the Saxones, and N of the Langobardi, in the 
modem jlfecAfeii6«r^ (Tac Gmm 40) 

Numa, Maroius 1 A fnend of Numa 
Pompilius, whom he is said to hai e accompanied 
to Rome, where Numa made lum the first Pon- 
tifev Maximus Marcius aspired to the kingly 
dignity on the death of Pompilius, and he 
starved himself to death on the election of 
Tulliis Hostilius (Plut Nu7n 6 , Liv i 20 ) 
His name combines the two names of Numa 
and Ancus Marcius, and belongs to the tiadi- 
tions of the origin ot the Roman religious ntes 
— 2 Son ot tho preceding, is said to have mar- 
ried Pompiha, the daughter of Numa Pom- 
pilius, and to liar e become by her the father of 
Ancus Marcius Numa Marcius was appointed 
bj Tullus Hostilius praetectus urbi (Pint 
Nin/i 21, Conol 1 , Tac A 7171 vi 17) 

Numa, Pompilius, the second Inngof Rome, 
who belongs to legend, and not to history He 
was a native of Cures in the Sabine country, 
and was elected king one j ear after the death 
ot Romulus, when the people became tired of 
the interregnum of the senate He was re- 
nowned for his wisdom and Ins piet 5 and it 
was generally belier ed that he had derived his 
knowledge from Pj thngoras His reign was 
long and peaceful, and he devoted lus chief 
care to the establishment of religion among his 
rude subjects He was instructed bj the Co- 
niena Egeria, who v isited him in a grove near 
Rome [Egeiua] He was revered by the 
Romans as the author of their whole religious 
worship It was he who first appointed the 
pontiffs, the augurs, the flamens, tlie virgins of 
Vesta, and the Sain He founded the temple 
of Janus, which remained alw avs shut during lus 
reign Thelength of his reign is stated differently 
Liv y makes it fort j three jears, Poljbirs and 
Cicero, thirty nine years Tlie sacred books of 
Numa, in which he prescribed all the religious 
ntes and ceremonies, were said to have been 
buned near him in a separate tomb, and to have 
been discovered bj accident, 600 veais after- 
wards, 111 3) c 181 Thej were earned to the city- 
prnetor Petihiis, and were found to consist ot 
twelve or seven books in Latin on religious 
ordinances, and the same number of books in 
Greek on philosophy the latter were burnt on 
the command of the senate, but the former 
were carefullj preserved (Plut NiiTna, Liv 
1 18-21 , Cic de Hep 11 18-15 , Dionys ii 58 , 
Val Max 1 1,12) The story of the discov ery 
of these books is evidently false, and the 
books which were ascribed to Numa, and which 
weio extant at a later time, were endently 
nothing more than worlis containing anaccoimt 
of tho ceremonial of the Roman religion The 
story of the reign of Numa himself arose from 
the desire to ascribe the foundation of the 
Roman religion to a saceidotal monarch, and 
Ancus w as introduced to supply tlie military 
events bclongmg to the same period and to 
make Numa, the religious founder, an entirely 
peaceful king 

Numana (Utogug), a town in Picennm, on 
tho road leading from Ancona to Atemura, 
founded bj the biciili, and subsequently a 
muincijiium (Ptol 111 1, 21 , Sil It viii 431) 
Numantia (Nnmantlnus Gua7-ratj), the 
capital of the Peloiidones, in Hispania Tarraco 
nensis, and the most important town in all Celti- 
beria, was situated near the sources of the 
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Durms, on a small tributary of tins iiier, and 
on tlie road leading from Asturica to Caesar 
augusta (Plm in 20 , Strab p 102) It was 
strongly fortified by nature, being built on a 
steep and precipitous, tbougb not loftj , lull, and 
accessible bj only one path, wliicliiv as defended 
by ditches and palisades It was tu enty-fonr 
stadia m circumfeience, but u as not surrounded 
by regular walls, u hicli the natural strength of 
its position lendered tmnecessary It as long 
the head quarters of the Celtiberians in their 
wars with the Koinans , and its protracted siege 
and final destruction by Scipio Africanus the 
yoimger (n c 188) is one of the most memorable 
events in the early lustory of Spam (App 
Hisp 48-98 , Eutrop i\ 17 , cf Cic Off i 11 ) 

Numenius {Novfivvios), of Apamea in Sjria,a 
Pytha^oreo Platonic philosopher, about 150 
A D , vdio was highly esteemed bj Plotinus and 
his school, as well as by Origcn His object 
was to trace the doctrines of Plato up to Pj tha 
goras, and at the same time to show that they 
were not at variance w ith the dogmas and mys 
tones of the Brahmins, Jews, Magi, and Egyp- 
tians Considerable fragments of Ins works 
have been preserved by Eusebius, in his Prae 
jiaraUo Evangehca 

Numerianus, M Aurelius, the j oungcr of the 
tw o sons of the emperor Caras, who accompanied 
Ins fatlier m the expedition against the Persians, 
A D 288 After the death of his father, which 
happened in the same jear, Numerianus was 
acknowledged ns joint emperor w itli Ins brother 
Cnnnus The armj, alarmed bj the fate of 
Cams, who was struck dead by lightning, com 
pelled Numerianus to retreat tow ards Europe 
Dunng the greater part of the march, which 
lasted for eight months, ho was supposed to be 
confined to his litter by nn affection of the eyes , 
but the suspicions of the soldiers hanng become 
excited, they forced their w ay into the imperial 
tent, and discovered the dead bodj of their 
pnnee (V opis Niimcr , Eutrop ix 12 , Zonar 
xii 80) Amus Aper, praefect of the praeto 
nans, and father in law of the deceased, was 
arraigned of the murder m a military council, 
held at Chalcedon, and, wuthout being permitted 
to speak in his own defence, was stabbed to the 
heart by Diocletian, whom the troops had already 
proclaimed emperor [Diocletiamjs ] 

Numicius or Numicus (Jiio Torto), a small 
nver in Latium flowing into the Tyrrhene sea 
between Lavinium and Ardea It was connected 
in legends with the deaths both of Aeneas and 
of Anna, and with the worship of Jupiter In 
diges [see^pp 25, a , 72, a , 442, b] 

Numldia (NoujuSfo, rj No/iaSiaand 'NofiaStKii 
Eofids, Numida, pi NojidSej or NojidScy AiPvfs, 
Numidae Algier), a country of N Africa, which, 
on its original extent, was divided from Maure 
toma on the "W by the nver Mali a or Moluc- 
hath (Wed Muluya), and on the E from the 
territory of Carthage (aft the Homan province 
of Afnca) by the nver Tusca , its N boundary 
was the Mediterranean, and on the S it extended 
mdefinitely towards the cham of the Great Atlas 
and the country of the Gaetuli (App Pun lOG , 
Sail Jzig 19, 92) Intersected bj the chain of 
the Lesser Atlas, and watered by the streams 
runnmg down from it, it abounded in fine pas 
tures, which were earlv taken possession of bj 
wandenng tribes of Asiatic origin, who from 
their occupation as herdsmen were called by the 
Greeks, hero as elsewhere, No/xades, and tins 
name w as perpetuated m that of the country 
A sufficient account of these tribes, and of their 
connexion with their neighbours on the W , is 
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given under Maubet VMA The fertility of tho 
countrj , iii\ iting to agriculture, gradually gave 
a somewhat moi e settled character to the people , 
and at their first appearance in Roman history 
we find their two great tribes, the Massylians 
and the Massaesj bans, forming tw o monarchies, 
which were united into one under Mosimssa, 

B c 201 (For tho historical details, see Masi- 
MSSi.) On Mnsinissa’s death ui 118, his king- 
dom was divided, by Ins dying directions, be 
tween his tlnco sons, Slicipsa, Mnstanabal, and 
Giilnssa , but it was soon reunited undei 
Micipsa, m consequence of the death of both 
Ins brothel 8 His death, in 118, was speedily 
followed by tho usurpation of Jugurtha, an ac- - 
count of which and of tho ensuing war with tho 
Romans is given under Jugubtha On tho 
defeat of Jugurtha in lOG, the country became 
virtually subject to tho Romans, but they per- 
mitted the family of Masmissa to govern it with 
the rojal title (see Hiempsal, No 2, Juba, 
No 1), until B c 4C, when Juba, who had cs 
poused tho cause of Pompoj'in tho civil wars, 
was defeated and detlironed by Julius Caesar, 
and Numidia was mado a Roman province 
(BeU Afr 97, Dio Cass \hii 9, App B C n 
100) In n c 80 Augustus restored Juba n to 
his father’s kingdom of Numidia , but in b c 
25 he exchanged it for Jlauietania, and Numidia 
w as then contracted so ns to retain only that 
port of the ancient Numidia which laj to the E 
of the river Ampsaga and to extend ns far as 
the borders of Cyrcnnica (Phn v 22 , Ptol i\ 

2, 1 , Strab p 840 ) It was again diminished 
bj iicai a half, under Claudius (see MAtiBE- 
tania) , and henceforth, until tho Arab conquest, 
the senatonal province of Numidia denotes the 
district between tho riv er Ampsaga on the "W 
and the Tusca on tho E its capital was Cirta 
(Constantinch) [Afbica,p 32, aj Thoconntn, 
III its later restricted lirmts, is often distinguished 
bj the name of Now Numidia or Numidia Pro- 
per The Numidians fumished the best light 
cavalrj to the anmes, first of Carthage, and 
afterwards of Rome 

NnmIdicuB Sinus (Nov/xtSiubi k6kvo% Bay 
of Storah), tho great gulf E of Pr Tretum 
(Seven Capes), on the N of Nunudia 

Nunustro (Numistrunus), a town in Lucania 
near Apulia (Ln xxvii 2,I?tol iii 1,71) 

Numitor [Romuius] 

Nursia (Nurslnns Eorcta), a town m tho 
N of the land of the Sabines, situated near tho 
sources of the Nar and amidst the Apennines, 
whence it is called by Virgil (Acn xii 716) fri 
qida Nttrsta (cf Sil It viii 417) It was the 
birthplace of Sertonus and of tho mother of 
Vespasian (Suet Vesp 1 , Plut Sert 2) 

Nyoteis (NuKryts), that is, Antiope, daughter 
of Nj cteus, and mother of Amphion and Zethus 
[Axtiope, Nictfus] 

Nycteus (Nvurevs), son of Hyneus by tho 
njTnpli Clonia, and husband of Potj^xo, by whom 
he became the father of Antiope , though, ac 
cording to some, Antiope was the daughter of 
the nver god Asopus (Od xi 259 , Apollod 
111 10, 1 , Ant Lib 26) Antiope was earned 
off bj Epopeus, king of Sicyon, whereupon 
Nycteus, who governed Thebes, ns tho guardian 
of Labdacus, invaded Sicyon wutli a Theban 
aimj Nycteus was defeated, and being severely 
wounded, ho was earned back to Thebes, where, 
before his death, he appointed Ins brother Lycus 
guardian of Labdacus, and at the same time re' 
^ircd him to take vengeance on Exiopeas 
(Paus n 0,2, Hjg Pab 7, Lions) 

Nyotimene, daughter of Epopeus, king of 
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Ijesbos, or, according to some, of Nyctens 
Pursued and dishonoured hy her father, she 
concealed herself in the shade of forests, where 
she was metamorphosed bj Athene into an owl 
{0\ Met u 590 , Hyg Fab 204 ) 

N 3 mipliae (Nu/i^ai) The norship of the 
Nymphs was handed down among the most pn 
mitive beliefs of the Greeks and Romans, and 
IS illustrated by similar suiierstitions in almost 
every nation The early Greeks and Romans, 
like other nations in an earlj stage of cmhsa 
tion, saw m all the phenomena of ordinary na- 
tnre some manifestation of the deitj springs, 
n\ ers, grottoes, trees, and mountams, all seemed 
to them fraught with life, and all n ere xml j the 
visible embodiments of so nianj dinne agents 
0\er these salutary and beneficent powers of 
nature -natched so many divinities But the 
conception of the n 5 Tnphs (though, as divine, 
they are often called 0eaf J7 xxii 610) differed 
from that of the great ‘ Nature ’ deities in being 
strictly localised each spring had its own 
nymph, or companj of n 3 miphB, who could gi\ e 
or refuse the fertilising st-eam — who might im 
gate the land or destroy it bj a flood This 
belief clearly belongs to an earlier stage than 
the conception of deities with wide proimces 
and vaned functions, but it n as finiilj rooted 
m local traditions, and lasted on beside the later 
mythology, or m some cases was absorbed mto 
it, so that the newer great deity assumed the 
character of the njmph of the spot, who there 
niKin was represented in myth as a fnend or 
attendant of the goddess by nhom she was 
superseded Homer spcalcs of them as deities 
admitted to Olympus {II x\ 8), but it is only 
on a special occasion when e\ ery dinne being 
IS called to the council In the Odyssej (vi 
123, iv 154, \ii 218, xiii 356, xvii 240) thej are 
the deities of special hills or fountains, honoured 
in their own abode , and so Hesiod expresses 
tlio old belief in nymphs as guarding the 
lowers of nature when ho calls them the cluld- 
reii of the earth {Th 130, 187) ^Vllen in 
Homer thej are called ‘ children of Zeus ’ 
{Kovpat Aidy II vi 420, Od xiii 330), it is clear 
that nothing more definite is meant than that 
thei partook of the divine nature Already in 
Homer Artemis (who has to do with woods and 
streams, liax ing herself, as the Arcadian Artemis, 
been partly de\ elo])ed from Arcadian stones of 
nymphs) is the deitj who is specially attended 
by nymphs, now her subordinates, or com 
pomons in the dance (Off m 105), just as at a 
later time Dionj sus as god of trees has his at- 
tendant nymphs "While it is true that cverv 
hill and e\ ery tree nuglit ha\ e its nymph as w ell 
as everv spring, yet the water nymphs were 
those who weie most regarded, and who had 
more distinctne personality, inasmuch ns the 
scarcity or abundance of w ater was more im 
portant than anything else in nature to the 
herdsmen and ngricnlturists Nymphs may, 
however, bo classed under larious heads, nc 
cording to the different parts of nature of which 
they are the representatn es 1 Nymphs of 
the watery dement To these belong first the 
nymphs of the ocean, Oceamiles {’nu^a 7vcu, 
’ClKeavlSes, vvprpai a\iai), who were regarded as 
the daughters of Oceanus (Hes Th 846, 864 , 
Aesch Pr 186 , Soph Phil 1470) , and next 
the nymphs of the Jlediterranean or inner sea 
[Nereidis] The riiers were represented by 
the Potametdes (norajUTjtScr), who, as local 
divinities, were named after their niers, as 
Acheloides, Anigrides, Ismeindes, Ainnisiades, 
Jactohdes (Ap Rh 1219, "Verg Aeti vin 70, 
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Ov Met n 16 , Pans i 31, v 5) The nymphs 
of fresh water, whether of nvers, lakes, brooks, 
or springs, were also designated by the general 
name Naiades (NytSes), though they had, in 
addition, specific names (KprjyaTai, TlrjyaTai, 
''E\€tov6pxn, Aiyvarlhes, or AipvaZes) {Od 
xvii 240 , Theocr v 17 ) Even the rivers of 
the lower regions were described ns having their 
nymphs, hence we read of Nymphae tnfernae 
paludts and Avernales (Ov Met v 240, Fast 
11 610) Many of these nymphs presided oxer 
waters or sprmgs which were belieied tomspiie 
those who drank of them The nymphs them 
selves were therefore thought to be endowed 
with prophetic power, and to inspire men with 
the same, and to confer upon them the gift of 
poetry [CutEXAi: ] There was a behef among 
Greeks and Romans (analogous to much that 
appears m popular stones everyivhere about 
water fames) that the mortal who saw the 
nymph was bereft of his senses hence the ex- 
pression ytjp(p6\t]Trros=irenzied, and in Latm 
lyniphatus or lymphaticiis, the names Lym- 
phac and Nymphae being ongmally the same 
and used interchangeably (Hor Sat i 5, 97 , 
Varr L L \n , G I L \ 3106) — 2 
Nymphs of mountains and grottoes, called 
Orcadcs ('OpeidSes, 'OpobspvidSes), but some 
times also by names denved from the particular 
mountains they inliabited (e g KiBaipcoASes, 
IIijAfdSes, KopvKiai) (Od ix 154, Theocr \ii 
137, Verg Aen i 168, 500, Pans ix 3, x 32, 
Ap Rh 1 550 ) — 3 Nymphs of forests, groves, 
and glens, were bebeved sometimes to appear 
to and frighten solitary travellers They arc 
designated by the names ’AXeyiSts, "CXyeipol, 
AvXwridSes, and Nawcucu — 4 Nymphs of trees, 
were believed to die together with the trees 
which had been then abode, and witli which 
they had come mto existence They were called 
Bryadcs and Hamadryades (ApvdStS, 'Apa 
SpvdSss or ’ASpudSes), from 5pDr (cf MeAioi, Hes 
Th 187) All these nymphs had their special 
haunts and abodes m watery glades, m groves, 
in caves and grottoes Here sacnfices were 
offered of goats, lambs, milk, and oil, but never 
of wme (Od xvii 240 , Theocr v 12, 53, 139, 
140 , Serv ad Georg iv 380, ad Eel v 74 ) 
From these local nymphs of springs and woods 
was developed another class with more definite 
history and personality, such as Circe and 
Calypso, who were divine m nature but differed 
from goddesses m being localised m some parti- 
cular place on the earth a similar development 
was the conception of the nymph who presided 
over a particular town, e g Cyreiie It may be 
observed that the vuptpy is sometimes called 
0t6s, though the Beds is never called tnipipri 
Nymphs were m archaic art represented (as 
were all goddesses) fully clothed, but as art 
progressed it was customary to show them less 
and less clothed and at last wholly naked 
They appear as companions or attendants of 
country deities, such as Pan , often also with 
Hermes, as a favourite deity of herdsmen , or 
with Artemis, the goddess of woods and hiUs , 
or m their prophetic character with Apollo 
Nymphaeum (Nvptpdlov, i e Nymphs’ 
abode) 1 A mountain by the nver Aous, near 
Apollonia, in Illyncum — 2 A port and pro- 
montory on the coast of Illyncum, three Roman 
miles from Lissus (Coes B C m 26) — 3 (C 
GJnorgt), the SW promontory of Acte or Athos, 
in Chalcidice — i A seaport town of the 

Chersonesus Taurica (Crimea) on the Cim 
merian Bosporus, 25 stadia (2^ geographical 
miles) from Pantioapaeum (Stra’b p 309 , App 

n B 2 
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Mdhr 100, Ptol )ii (i, !!) — 5 A pHce on the 
coast of BIUl 3 ^lIa, thirtj stadia (three geogra 
phical miles) AV of the mouth of the nver 
Oxmcs — 6 A place m Cihcin, between Celen- 
deris and Solot 

Nymphaeus (NvfKpmos) 1 (Kmfa or 
Ktmpa), a small riser of Latinm, falling into 
the sea ahose Astura, of some note as contri 
huting to the formation of the Pomptme 
marslies (Phn ni 57) It now no longer 
reaches the sen, but falls into a little lake, 
called Lago th Monaci — 2 Also called Nym 
pWns [Ba’sihmfn), a small riser of Sophene in 
Armenia, a tributarj of the upper Tigris, flow- 
ing from N to S past MartjTopolis, in the 
sallej between M Niphates and Alasius 
(Amm Marc xs in 9 , Procop P P i 8, 21) 

Nyrnnhidius Sabinus, commander of the 
piaetorion troops, together uith Tigellmus, 
attempted, on the death of Nero, a d G8, to seize 
the throne, but nas murdered by the fiiends of 
Galba (Tac Aim xs 72, H^st i 5, 25, 37, 
Plut Galb 8-15) 

Nymplus (Nilp^ij), son of Xenagoras, a 
iiatue of the Pontic Heraclca, In ed about n c 
250, and ■mrote a work on Alexander and Ins 
successors, m twenty-four books, and a liistorj 
of Heraclea m thirteen books (Suid s v ) 

Nymphodorus (NupiJxfSwpoj) 1 A native of 
Abdera and brother in law of Sitalces, king of 
Thrace the Athenians made him their pro 
\enus in 481, and he negotiated a rcconcili 
atioii between them and Perdiccas (Hdt vii 
137, Time i 20) — 2 A Greek histonan of 
Ampliipolis, of uncertain date, the author of a 
work on the Law s or Customs of Asia (HSfUjxa J 
’Acr/ar)— 3 Of Sjracuse, likewnsc a histonan, i 
lived about the time of Plulip and Alexander 1 
the Great Hewiote aPenplus of Asia, and a ! 
work on Sicily (Atlien pp 19,205) 

Nysa (Nuff-a), was the name of the mountain I 
on winch Dionysus was supposed to have been 
nursed by the njunplis [see p 291, a] Hence 
the name was applied to seieral lulls or towms 
wlieio earlj culture of the niio gave rise to 
local traditions of the cluldhood of the wine 
god , or, coiiv crscly, the stones may have become 
attached to places which bore the same name 
us a Alount Njsa connected with the worship of 
Dionjsus It IS, however, noticeable that most 
of the places of tins name are supposed to have 
been earlj homes of the vine Among the 
places so named whose position can bo fairlj 
dotcrmincd are the following — 1 {Sultan- 
Hisar], a town in Cana, on the soutliem slope of 
Mount Alessogis (which was famed for wine), on 
n small stream which falls into the Slaennder 
from the north (Strab p 050) It was said to 
have been formorlj called Athynibra and to 
have taken its name from Njsa one of the 
wivesof Antioohus (Steph Byz s v hvri6xeia), 
but that maj be onlj a later attempt to 
account for the name — 2 A mountain and 
town in Tlirace, winch is the Nvsa connected 
with Dionj sus m the Hiad (v i 188 , cf Phn 
IV 'jO , sec p 205, a) — 3 A vullnge on the slopes 
of Helicon, in Boeotia (Strab p 405) — d A 
mountain and town in India, connected in 
myth with the joumejs of Dionysus (p 291), 
and in realitv vnth the earliest culture of the 
vino (Vrr In v 1, 2, vu 2,3, Strab p 087) 
— 5 A town in Aothiopia near Meroc The 
Homeric li}-mn xxxu speaks of Dionysus as 
being reared on a mountain in the uttermost 
parts of Phoenicia (i c far south), near the 
rivir Acgiptns Herodotus, following the same 
tradition, speaks of Dionjsus being earned to 
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Nysa, bejond Egj'pt, in the cinnamon country 
(prob Soniahland), and there, he sajs, were 
festiv als of Dionysus (Hdt iii 97, 111) 
Nysaeus, Nysius, NyBeus, or Nysigena, a 
surname of Dionjsus, deri-ved from Njsii, a 
mountain or citv (see above) where the god 
was said to bav o been brought up by nj-mphs 
Nyseides or Nysiades, the njunphs of Nj sa, 
who are said to have reared Dionysus, and 
whose names are CisseTs, Nysa, Erato, Eriphia, 
Biomia, and Polyhjnnno (Ov Met iii 814, 
Fast in 709 , ApoUod in 4, 3) 

Nyssa (Niiirffct), a citj of Cappadocia, on the 
AV Bide of the Halj s, not far from the nv er, on 
the 1 oad from Parnassus to Mazara It was the 
bishopiicof Gregorj of Nyssa (Ptol v 7, 8 ) 
Nyx (Nu|), called Nox bj the Romans, was a 
partial personification of N^ight, m which 
much of the abstract idea still remained and 
the allegory was to a great extent recognised as 
such Homer calls her the subduer of gods and 
men, and relates that Zeus himself stood in awe 
of hei (27 XIV 259) In the ancient cosmo- 
gonies Night IS one of the very first cieated 
beings, for she is described as the daughter of 
Chaos, and the sister of Erebus, by whom she 
became the mothei of Aether and Hemera 
She IS further said to liav o given birth, without 
a husband, to Moros, the Keres, Thanatos, 
Hj-pnos, Dreams, Momus, Oizys, the Hespe- 
rides, Moerae, Nemesis, and similar beings 
(Hes Th 123,211,748, cf Aesch Fum 821) 
In the later poets Night is sometimes desenbed 
as a w inged goddess, and sometimes as riding 
in a chariot, covered with*a dark garment and 
and accompanied by the stars m her course 


0 

OanuB (“'noj'os Frascolat i), a nv ei on the S 
coast of Sicily, near Camariiia (Pind 01 v 25) 

Oarus {‘'Oapos), a considerable nver men 
tioiied bj Herodotus as rising in the countrj of 
the Thyssagetae, and fallmg into the Palus 
Maeotis {Sea of Azov) E of the Tanais {Don) 
(Hdt IV 123) As there IB no river which very 
well answers this descnption, Herodotus prob 
ablj lefeis to one of the E tnbutaries of the 
Don, such as the Sal or the Mantjich 

Oasis {‘'Oacris, Affacij, and in later writers 
■'nacris) IS the Greek form of an EgJTitian word 
Udh, an inhabited place, which was used to 
denote an island in the sea of sand of the 
great Libjan Desert the word has been 
adopted into our language Tlie Oases are 
depressions in the great table land of Libja, 
preserved from the inroad of the shifting 
sands by steep hills of limestone round them, 
and watered bj spnngs, which make’ them 
fertile and habitable AVith the faubstitution of 
these springs for the Nile, thoj closolj lesemble 
that greater depression in the Libyan table- 
land, the vallej of Egj’pt The chief specific 
applications of the word by the ancient writers 
arc to the two Oases on the AV of Egjrpt, which 
wore taken possession of by the Egj-ptians at 
an earlv period — 1 Oasis Minor, the Lesser or 
Second Oasis (“'Oairis Moepa, or tj Seurepa Uah 
cl-Bahai nje), lay AV of Oxyrynchus, and a 
good day’s jonmej from the SAV end of the 
lake Moens It was reckoned ns belonging to 
the Hoptanomis, or Middle Egv'pt , and formed 
a separate Nomos (Ptol iv 5, 87 , Strab p 
814 ) — 2 Oasis Major, the Greater, Upper, or 
First Oasis ("'O fjL(yd\Ti, V npSiTi], i] (it'Oi O , 
and, in Herodotus, irdKis "'Oacis and ynaoT 
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McocnVai Uah d DtMcI), tlc-scribcd hj Xni'rZ/M, containing a ri cord o( the pin nmntna 

blnibo as acvin dait.’ jnnm(\ W of Abjdos, classed bj the Homans under the general 
■winch apphi s to its X uni, ns il ext* nds o\el- dpsignation of Frodigia or Oslcuta Tlie 
more than 14° of lalitiuh' It belonged to sern s extends in chionological order from the 
Upper consulship of Seipio and Laohus, ii c 100, to 

ihs'iinf nomi these two nonies arc nu iitiom d the eoiiHtilship of rabius and Aehus, n e 11 
t(igi tin r ns *DuoO isil le' (m Si'o’Oon-rTQi) (lldt The materials arc denied from an abridgment 
ni'^2r,i\ Ml, blrab / c , riin i 00) AN hen oflaij, whose leri words are freqnenth cm - 
tin alien lit wnfers use tlie wonl Oasis alom , ploied A\ ith regard to the compiler we know 
the Greater O isi , must geinmlK he under nothing He pi ohabU wrote m the fourth con 
stoed Tina Oesis contains coiisuhrabh ruina lnr\ \ r> — Editions bi Selicffer Ambt 1079, 
of thnaiKieiit Eg! ptia 1 and Homan jveiitsls It and In Oiidendorp, Liigd Bat 1720 
IS about leicl \ ith tlie lalhn of tin Nile, the j Obucoln, Obuculn, 01 Obulcula {Moncloiit), 
Ijcs .er is alKnit2iKl f( 1 1 Ingber tha 1 tin Niie,in|ntoi n in Hispaniii Bneticu, on the road from 
ncirh till' ‘Jirn< latitudi V still more c< h . IJismlis to Emcrila and Cordiiba (Ptol n i, 
brat il Oasis Ilian e tin r of tin s, was that eallrd I 1 , Him 111 12) 

Ainiaon, Hnmmon Ammomum Hammonis Obnlco (I’orr/nm), stirnnnied Pontificense, a 
Oracnlum, from its Isnua thnf n at of the j Homan niinncijmim in Hit pamaBaetica (Stnib 
wiirslnp and oriole of tin ted \m'!OS It was jip HI ltd, I’lol n J, 11) 
calhd 1)\ the Amhs in the iinddlt ngi s Sdiilit ! OcAlen (’nxaXto 'rii^aKnj, also 'ClKoXsia, 
null, and nor kiioel It n iilnnit six inihs 'flscXeci ’nsoAcnr), a tow n m Boeotia, between 
Irii,, and thna w di itsolinf town S irn/ , is Hnliartiis and Alalcoim nae, situated on a rn or 
in 11 N 1 1 , and It 17 I long its of the s imt iiaiiie falling into tin lake Copais, 
di tanoe from ( aim is twiht* dee and from et the foot of the mountain Tilphusion {II 11 
t' e N co(s* nlw'Ht lul *litnt' mih s (1 e '•ol , JTiitnn .ijtoll 2 12, Stmb p 110) 
aiicKiits rxloti'd t ti ihi da\ 'mm Afem , OccanIdcs [Nmiiiiu ] 
phis and fix » d i\ - fmm P u-i> tomum on the N j OctailtlE ('flsfoj <Sr), m flu olde t Greek 
co-ist 1* was inlnihiti d hx xanous Ltbxan pint is tiio goel of the xxatir xxliieh x\as 
ltd- s hut the hi! tig jv uph xw n a rnct lx lu xcd to surround the xx hole t xrth, and xx Inch 
Iimlnsl to tin Xtlhiopiui al-oxo Eg\|'‘ xiho, ' xxas snppo td to lx the source of all the rixers 
at a IS n<vl of unliiown antnjnilv, li nl miro and otln r xxafirsof thcxxorld In the Homc- 
<n t d prol sIjU fiom Xfiroi flu worship of 'ru inxthologx Ocean is the father of all things, 
At i*'n i tin ,oxfni irnl xxa inninrehn vl cxtiiof tlio gods {Otu/ ycKffit) and not oiilj 
Til \iii no'iians di lie'* apjv ar to hn» Intii the source from wlneh Inaxtii and earth able 
fjhpi* to tin old 1 ,wp'nn mm srrhx Cam taros , and from xxhich all str< aiiis x ere still 
bx> ! , a'(« r roiiijn* nil ' Iinplinitt ,*>23 h<nt,d»n\td Init also the lioundnig limit of exerj 
rnaniix agiinttlnm x Inch v as <,\( rx hel m d Mniig {II xix 209, 210, d02, ef Aristot Mil 
I1" l!ir sand I o' th 1). si rt In It M 1 1 p 9“ 11 mid he has hi fenn line coiintorjiart, 

A'l xnndi'lln <10 it xi i’ d tin tirnh ' hub j lithxs x ho is tlie niotlier 01 all tliiugs In 

1 aileil linn ns tin imiof /i us Xinniixii ( \rriati | lit smd In isnnt asm Homer, tin prniiim source, 
Ar in t ( iir ix The or ele wae also hut is fin son of Hexxiii and I arlh, tlie bus 

X d d bx CitoffI 'll Uiidirtln PUdtiilin band of It 'hjs, and tin fathi r ot alltherixcr 
and tin itoiinm , 1 xt is snliji t * to 1 xpt and genls and xxTili r in niphs of the xxhoh caith 

f inin-l pirto' the Nti 1 O’ Eib a 'lln most {Tit 1, i, ’>7) Aiiotln r diflerencc m Ilt-iod 

rem.irlai.h <>b^ <• 11 tin Oisis, In sides tin Us tint, 1 lisp ad of all strcnins coining from 
tiiiiple o' \in! ion Win the pilict of tin Oc< miH, and none llowing m, the Stxx pours 
iincisiit 1 mr,s, fill ida'it spnn„« of salt xxat< r } one t< nth of hir xxatcr into the nnderwoild, 
(setiill ns frishi from xvliteh ilt was niaib 1 but nim t< ntlis into tlio ocean, jet .Stjw. also 
a id IV X 1! tilled J'oiis s dis tin xattr of j is pictnn d is ongimiUx denving Inr xxater 
xvhirh was rold at in 11, and warm m tin from Otitii, since slic is the chief ot tho 
laornmi nndrxtnmv 1 urns of tin 1< mjd of daiighti rs of Oceamis and Tetlns (lies Th 
\mm(iii a still si ainnii) at Siirnli 991, 7h'i) \s to tho phjsn nl idea attached by 

Oaxes fOxMs'’ thiMurh Gin 1 s lothexxord, it Bcims thatthex 

Oaxns g'Ox'oi 'Oi£it)iii c vlh d Axus ('A(or) regarded the earth as a flat circle, which x^as 
la Hr rislotni-, a town m tin mttnorof Crete encompissid h\ a rucr perpotiiallj flowing 
on tlie rivi r Oxai fwlinli flows into tin tea m round it, iiid tins nicr was Oceanus Out of 
tho Centre of tin N roa I of t re'e) and near and into this nxer the sun and the stars xxero 
1 h nlhi nil, 01 said to haxi disixid its name 1 siipixosed to risr and set , and on its haul s w ero 
ftein Oari « or f'lXiis x ho xvnr, aKordnig to j the alnxh s of tho di ad {Oil x COS) The con 
fsi'fie accounts a 1 xn of Ac icalhs, the daiighti r j ci p'lon of On an as a slrtaim appears m poetry 
<'f Atmo , and aenirding to ollnri, a son of j long after Homei , hut Herodotus rejects tho 
Ajxdlo by \iir!iitdi (Hdt ix Ml, A'irg I el 1 jnha(p 2) ix 8) I rom tins notion it iiatur- 
CO, ‘'I rx nuloe) ally r< '•nlUsl that, as geographical knowledge 

ObUa {it tla), a town of tho Aittoiiei m ' adxanteu tho name was applied to tho groat 
Hlstmma lanticoiii iinifl iPlol n .7,9) oir'cr xxati rs of the earth, m eontradiHlinction 

OolJviCniS Flumcn [Bijiai x] to the ihi cr seas, and cspceialU to tho .■1/ffliifie, 

ObrlmtXB {hi>jn Chut or ,‘jiirnfnf h U/niA an or Ihosia xsithontthc Pillars of llereules (ijCju 
E InhuLarx of tin Mai aiid< r, in i’lirvgia (lax CoktiTTa, Man Extouur) ns distnigmshcd from 
ixixni 75, I’iin x lOr) the Ifrdifcmoicoii, or the son xxitlnn that limit 

Obrfnga {'OPpl’ixa^), aW tnlmlarx of the (rj C»T<5y PtfkarTa, Afaro Intomnm) , and thna 
I'lntu, fonnmg, aetordmg to Ptol n 10, 17, the the Aflantm is often simply called Oceanus 
Ixniiidary Inihviin fiirmarim Suisrier iiiid The i pifliet Allimtie {7; ’ArKaiTiid] OdKaira-a, 
Inferior It is jirohi'h'" the small rixiT Ihr, Iloroil , i 'A -o'lTor, Eiirip , Atlanticuin Mine) 
wlneli joins tin Hhine in ar Iicmagtn, b( tween xvns applied to it from tho mytlncjil position ot 
Jhutt and Uulmuirh Ati Xh hi mg on ils shores Tlio otho' groat 

ObsCqncns, JQIIuc tin inmu prefixid to a xxater x\ Inch xx ere demoted by tho sauio tenn 
lra„mi iilr ntithd Dc Froihgim or Froihgtonaii are de«cnbod under their speeific names 
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Ocelis (*'Oki7\ij Ghela), a harbour and 
emporium, at the SW point of Arabia Felix, 
at the entrance to the Bed Sea (Ptol i 7, 4) 
Ocellus (''OKeWos), a Lucanian, and a Pytba 
gorean, who wrote a work Ilepl rijs rod irayrbs 
(pvcreais {On the Nature of the Whole) Ed 
by Mullacb, 184G 

Ocelum 1 A town m the NE of Lusitania 
between the Tagus and the Dunus, whose 
inhabitants, the Ocelenses, also bore the name 
of Lancienses (Phn iv 118) — 2 {Oulx), a 
toivn in the Cottian Alps, was the last place in 
Cisalpine Gaul before entering the territories of 
king Cottins (Caes B G i 10 , Strab p 179) 
It IS on the route over the pass of Mt Geneire, 
five miles from Scmgomaras {Gesanne), and 
twelve from Brigantium {Bnan^on), on the 
Italian side of the pass — 3 A promontory in 
Britain, probably i^um Head (Ptol ii 3,6) 
Ocha fOxv)> 11'® highest mountain in Euboea, 
in the S of the island near Carystus, run 
ning out into the promontory Caphareus Eu- 
boea is said to have been once called Ocha 
(Strab pp 445, 446 ) 

OchuB [Akta VEUVES in ] 

Ochus {‘'Oxosfrixos Tedjenff), a great river 
of Central Asia, flon mg from the N side of the 
Paropamisus {Sindoo Eoosh), according to 
Strabo, through Hyrcama, into the Caspian , ac 
cordmg to Pliny and Ptolemy, through Bactna, 
parallel with the Oxus (Strab p 509 , Ptol vi 
11, 2 , Phn vi 48 , Amm Marc xxiii 6) 

Ocilis C'OkiA.ij), a towni of the Celtiben, pro 
bably Ocana (App Htsp 47) 

Ocriculum (OcnculSnus nr Otricoh, Hu ), 
an important municipium m Unibna, situated 
on the Tiber near its confluence with the Nar, 
and on the Via Flaminia, leading from Rome 
to Namia, Ac There are rums of an aqueduct, 
an amphitheatre, and temples near the modern 
Otricoh (Liv IX 41 , xxii 11 , Strab p 226 , 
Tao Hist 111 78 , Phn Bp vi 25 ) 

OcriBia or Oclisia, mother of Servius Tullius 
For details, see Tuleius 

Octavia 1 Sister of the emperor Augustus, 
was married first to C Marceflus, consul b c 
50, and subsequently, upon the death of the 
latter, to Antony, the triumvir, m 40 This 
marriage was regarded as the harbmger of a 
lasting peace Augustus was warmly attached 
to Ins sister, and she possessed all the charms 
and virtues likely to secure a lasting influence 
over the mind of a husband Her beauty was 
umversally allowed to be supenor to that of 
Cleopatra, and her virtue was such as to excite 
adimration m an age of growmg licentiousness 
and corruption For a time Antonj seemed to 
forget Cleopatra , but he soon became tired of 
his virtuous wife, and upon his return to the 
East, he forbade her to follow hun Wlien at 
length the war broke out between Antony and 
Augustus, Octavia was divorced b 3 her bus 
band , but instead of resenting the msults she 
had received from him, she brought up with 
care Ins children by Fulvia and Cleopatra She 
died B c 11 (App BO v 64, 67, 93, 95, 138 , 
Dio Cass xlvn 7, xlviii 81, h 15 liv 86 , Pint 
Ant 81-87) Octavia had five children, three 
by MarceUus, a son and two daughters, and 
two by Antony, both daughters Her son, M 
Marcellns, was adopted by Augustus, and was 
destined to be his successor, but died in 23 
[Maeceleus, No 9 ] The descendants of her 
two daughters by Antonius successively ruled 
the Roman world The elder of them married 
L Domitius Ahenobarbus, and became the 
grandmother of tlie emperor Nero, the jounger 
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of them married Drusus, the brother of the em- 
peror Tiberius, and became the mother of tho 
emperor Claudius, and the grandmother of the 



Octavia the sister of Augustas and wife of M Antonios^ 
Obv head of M Antonius M AhTONIVSMF M N 
A\GVIl IMP TER rev head of Octavia COS 
DESIGN ITER ET TER inVIR RPC (Aureus 
struck at Alexandria B C 8G«3-1 ) 

emperor Caligula [Aetoeev ] — 2 The daughter 
of the emperor Claudius, by his third wife, Valeria 
Messalhna, was bom about A D 42 She was at 
first betrothed by Claudius to L Silanus, who 
put an end to his life, as Agnppma had destined 
Octavia to be the vnfe of her son, afterwards 
the emperor Nero She was married to Nero 
in A D 63, but was soon deserted by her young 
and profligate husband for Poppaea Sabina 
After living with the latter as his mistress for 
some time, he resolved to recognise her as Ins 
legal wife , and accordingly he divorced Octa- 
via on the alleged ground of stenhty, and then 
married Poppaea, aj) 62 Shortly afterwards 
Octavia was falsely accused of adultery, and 
was banished to the little island of Pandatana^ 
where she w as put to death Her untimely end 
excited general commiseration Octavia is 
the heroine of a tragedy found among the 
works of Seneca The author was more prob- 
ably Curiatius Maternus [Nero ] 



Ij a (year 4=A B G7) (Struck at Alexandria ) 

OctavianuB [Augustus ] 

OctaviuB 1 Cn , sumamed Rufus, questor 
about B c 230, may be regarded ns the founder 
of the family The Octavii originally came 
from the Volscian town of Vehtrae, where a 
street and an altar bore the name of Octavius 
(Suet Aug 2 ) — 2 Cn , son of No 1, plebeian 
nedile 206, and praetor 205, when he obtained 
Sardinia ns his prov ince He was actively em- 
ployed during the remamder of the second 
Punic war, and he was present at the battle of 
Zama (Liv xxix 36, xxx 24, xxxi 8, 11, 
xvxiv 46, xxxvi 16 ) — 3 Cn , son of No 2, was 
praetor 168, and had the command of the fleet 
in the war against Perseus He was consul 
165 In 162 he was one of the three ambassa- 
dors sent mto Syria, but was assassmnted at 
Lnodicea, by a Greek of the name of Leptines^ 
nt the mstigation, as was supposed, of Lysias, 
the guardian of the young king Antiochus V 
A statue of Octavius was placed on the rostra 
at Rome, where it w as in the time of Cicero 
(Liv xhv 17-35, xlv 83 , Pol xxvmi 3j 5 , Veil 
Pat 1 9 , Cic Ftn i 7 ) — 4 Cn , son of No 3, 
consul 128 — 5 M , perhaps j ounger son of 
No 8, w as the colleague of Tib Gracchus m the- 
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tribuuate of tbo plobs, 183, ■wben be opposed 
bi8 tnbunitian veto to tbe passing of tbe ngrn- 
rian law He was in oonsequonce deposed from 
Ills office bj Tib Graccbus fPlut Ttb Gracch 
10 ) — 6 Cn , a supporter of tbe aristocratical 
party, was consul 87 Witb L Cornelius Cmna 
After Sulla’s departure from Italy in order to 
carry on tbe v ar against Mitbridates, a vobe 
inont contest arose between tbe two consuls, 
wliicli ended in tbe expulsion of Cmna from tbe 
city, and bis being deprixed of tbe consulsbip 
Cmna soon afterwards returned at tbe bead 
of a powerful nrmj, accompanied bj Manus 
Homo was compelled to surrender, and Octa 
xnuB w as one of tbe first viotima in tbe massa- 
cres tbat followed His bead was cut off and 
suspended on tbe lostra (App B G i G4-71 , 
Cio Cat 111 10, N D i\ G ) — ^7 L , sou of No 
C, consul 75, died in 74, ns proconsul of Cilicia, 
and was succeeded m tbo command of tbe pro 
Vince bj L Lucullus (Plut Liicull C) — 8 
Cn , son of No 7, consul 7G — 9 M , son of No 
8, was cunilo nedile GO, along intb M Caelius 
On tbe breaking out of tbo Cinl w ar in 49, Oc 
taiius espoused tbo aristocratical party, and 
served as legato to SI Bibulus, wbo bad tbe 
supremo command of tbo Pompeian fleet 
After tbe battle of Pbarsaba, OctaMus sailed to 
Hlj-ricum , but lias ing been driven out of tins 
coimtrj (47) by Caesar’s legates, be fled to 
Afnca He was present at tbe battle of Actium 
(81), -wben bo commanded part of Anton j’s 
fleet (Caes BC in 5, Dio Cass xlii 11, 
Plut Aiif G5) — 10 C,joungor son of No 1, 
and tbo ancestor of Augustus, remained a sim 
pie Homan cquos, w itbout attempting to nso 
any lugbor m tbe state (Suet Aitg 2) — ^11 
C , son of No 10, and great grandfntbor of 
Augustus, lived m tbo time of tbo second Punic 
war, m wliicb bo sened as tribune of tbo sol 
diers Ho was present at tbo battle of Cannae 
(21G), and was one of tbo few wbo sumsed tbe 
engagement (Fiontin Strat iv 5, 7, Suet 
Avg 2) — ^12 C , son of No 11, and grandfatber 
of Augustus, In ed quieth at Ins Mila at Velitrac, 
w itbout aspiring to tbo dignities of tbo Eoman 
state (Suet Aug 2, 4, G) — 13 C, son of No 
12, and father of Augustus, w ns praetor Gl, and 
111 tbo following } oar succeeded C Antoniusm 
tbegovemment of Macedonia, w liicb be adminis 
tered mtli equal mtegrit\ and energy He 
returned to Italy m 59, and died tbe following 
jenr at Nola, m Campninn, m tbe same room 
mwliicb Augustus afterwards breatbed Ins last 
By liiB second wife Atin, Octniius bad a dnugb 
tor and n son, tbo latter of wliom was subse 
quontly tbo omporoi Augustus [Augustus ] 
— 14 L , a legato of Ponipey m the w ar against 
tbe pirates, 07, was sent by Pompey into Crete 
to supersede Q Metellus m tbe command of 
tbe island, but Metellus refused to sunender 
tbe command to bun [Metellus, No 10] 
Octavius Balbus [Baliius ] 

OctodHrus (Octoduronsis Marhgny), a towm 
of tbo Veragri m tbe country of die Helvetii, is 
situated at tbe point wbore tbo x alley of tbe 
Drance yoms tbe upper Rbonoi alley Caesar 
put Galba tbero n c 56 to keep open for tbo 
traders tbo pass of tbo Great St Bernard, tbo 
approach to wbicb by tbo i alley of tbo Drance 
IS completely commanded by Martigny Galba 
was attacked by tbe natives and forced to re 
treat (Caes B G in 1 ) Tbo ancient toivn, like 
the modem one, was di\ ided by tbo Drance into 
two parts Tbo inhabitants bad tbe Jus Lain 
(Pbn 111 185) Under Diocletian conjointly 
With Mouticrs it was tbo chief toivn of tbe 
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division of tbe diocese Galltariim wbicb was 
called Alpes Graiae et Poenmae ond was tbe 
residence of a praeses 

Octogesa, a town of tbe Hergetes m Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near tbe Iberus, probably S of 
the Sicons (Caes B C i 61) 

Octolopbns 1 A town of Lyncestis m Mace 
doma (Liv xxxi 8G) — 2 A town m Perrbaebia 
(Liv xbv 8) 

Oc jpete [Habpviae ] 

Ocyrboe (’n/fapdij) 1 One of tbe daughters 
of Oceanus and Tetbys — 2 Daughter of the 
centaur Cbiron, possessed tbe gift of prophecy, 
and IS said to have been changed into a mare 
Odeuatbus, the ruler of Palmyra, checked 
tbe victorious career of the Persians after the 
defeat and capture of Valenon, a d 200, and 
drove Sapor out of Syria (Procop Pers ii 5) 
In return for these services, Gallienus bestowed 
upon Odenatbus tbe title of Augustus He was 
soon afterwards muidered, not without tbe 
consent, it is said, of lus wife Zenobia, 26G He 
was succeeded by Zeisouia 
OdessuB ('OSgo’ffds 'OSgtrirlTris, 'OSrjffO'evs) 
(Vartia), also called Odyssus and Odissus at a 
later time, a Greek town m Tbracia (m tbe later 
Moesia Inferior) on tbe Pontus Euxmus neaily 
due E of Marcianopobs, was founded by tbe 
Milesians m tbe tenitory of tbe Ciobyzi m thq 
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06r head of Cnracalla laureate AYT K M AVP OEVH 
POC AMONElNOC rrv figure of Sornpls (according to 
otliers of Pluto) with cornucopia and patera standing 
at nn altar OaHCCElTDs 

reign of Astyages, king of Media (b c 694^559) 
Tbo town bad a good harbour, and earned on 
an extensive commerce (Strab p 319 , Diod 
XIX 73 , 0\ Trist i 9, 87 , (7 J B in 7G2 ) 
Odoacer, usually called king of tbe Herub, 
w ns tbe leader of tbe barbarians wbo overthrew 
tbe TVestem empire A D 47G He took tbe title 
of king of Italy, and reigned till lus power was 
overtbiown by Tbeodoric, king of the Goths 
Odoacer was defeated m three decisive battles 
by Tbeodoric (489-490), and took refuge m Ba- 
V enna, w bore be was besieged for three y ears He 
capitulated on condition that be and Tbeodoric 
should be joint kings of Italy , but Odoacer was 
soon afterwards murdered by bis nval (Procop 
B G 1 1 , 11 G , Jordan Bcb Goth pp 128-141) 
Odomantici (’OSofiavrucfi), a district m tbe 
NE of Macedonia between tbe Strynnon and 
tbo Nostus, inhabited by tbo Tlirncian tribe of 
tbe Odomanti or Odomantes (Hdt vu 112 , 
Time 11 101) 

Odrysae (’Odpvtrai), the most powerful people 
m Tlirnce, dwelt, according to Heiodotus, on 
both Bides of tbo river Artiscus, a tributary of 
tbo Hebius, but also spread further W over tbe 
whole plain of tbe Hebrus Soon after the 
Persian wars Teres, king of tbe Odrysae, ob- 
tained tbe sovereignty ov er several of tbe other 
Tliracian tribes, and extended bis dominions as 
far as the Black Sea He was succeeded by bis 
son, Sitalces, wbo became tbe master of almost 
the whole of Thrace His empire comprised all 
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the temtory from Abdera to tbe months of the 
Danube, and from Byzantium to the bources of 
the Strjmon , and it is descnbed by Thucydides 
as the greatest of all the kingdoms between the 
Ionian gulf and the Euxine, both in revenue 
and opulence (Hdt iv 92 , Time ii 90 , Strab 
p 331, 38) Sitalces assisted the Athenians m 
the Peloponnesian w ai against Perdiccas, king 
of Macedonia [Sitalces ] He died b c 424, 
and was succeeded b} Ins neiihcw Seuthes I 
On the death of the latter, about the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, the power of the Odrysae 
declmed For the subsequent history of the 
Odrysae see Timicii 

Odyssea (’OSva-aeta), a town of Hispania 
Baetica, N of Abdeia amidst the mountains of 
Turdetama, with a temple of Athene, said to 
hav'e been built by Odysseus (Strab pp 149,157) 

Odysseus ('OSucra-eis), called in Latm XTlixes 
(less coriectly wuitten tllysses, though that is 
the form which has prevailed in modem times), 
one of the principal Greek heioes in the Trojan 
war According to the Homeric account, he 
was a son of Laertes and Anticlea, the daughter 
of Autolycus, and was mariied to Penelope, the 
daughter of Icanus, by whom he became the 
father of Telemachus {II in 201 , Od i 329, 
XI 85, XVI 118) But according to a later tradi 
tion he was a son of SisiTihus and AnticlCa, 
who, being with child by Si6jiihus,was mariied 
to Laertes, and thus gav e birth to him either 
after her arrival in Ithaca oi on her way thither 
(Soph FhtI 417, Aj 190 , 0\ Met xiii 32 , 
Plut Q Gr 48) Hesiod {Th 1013, 1014) makes 
him by Circe fathei of Agnus, Litmus and (if 
1014 IS genuine) of Telegonus Later traditions 
state that besides Telemachus, Odj sseus became 
bj Penelope the father of Arcesilaus or Ptoh 
porthus , and by Circe the father of Agnus, 
Latinus, Telegonus, and Cassiphone , by Calypso 
of Nausithous and Nausmous oi Auson, Tele 
gonus, and Teledamus , and lastly, by Enppe 
of Leontopliron, Doryclus or Euryalus (Pans 
viii 12,3, Serv ad Aen in 171, Eustath ad 
Horn p 1796 , Schol ad Lycophr 795 , Parthon 
Urot 8) The name Odysseus = f/ie angry 
(oSutrcropai) in Od xix 407 it is said that his 
grandfather Autolycus gave the name because 
he himself w as often at enmity intli his fellow 
men in Od i 60 theie seems to be comiexion 
traced between his name and the anger of the 
gods which made him a wanderer Hiswiath 
against the smtors is a leason not unfittingly 
suggested The story ran ns follows As a 
young man, Odysseus went to see his grand 
father Autolycus neai Mt Parnassus There, 
m the chase, he was wounded by a boar m 
the knee, by the scar of which he was suhse 
quently recognised by Eurycha (Oif xix 
413 ff ) Even at that age he was distmguished 
for courage, for knowledge of navigation, for 
eloquence and for skill ns a negotiator , and, 
on one occasion, when the Messenians had 
carried off some sheep from Ithaca, Laeites 
sent him to Messene to demand leparation 
He there met with Ipliitus, who was seekmg 
tlie horses stolen from him, and w ho gav e him 
the famous bow of Euiy tus This bow Ody s 
sens used only in Ithaca, regarding it ns too 
great a treasure to be employ ed in the field, 
and it was so strong that none of the suitors 
was able to handle it {Od xxi 14 ff ) Accord 
mg to some accounts he went to Sparta ns one 
of the suitors for Helen , and he is said to have 
advised Tyndareus to make the suitors swear 
that they would defend the chosen bride 
groom against anyone who should insult him 
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on Helen’s account Tyndareus, to show lum 
bis gratitude, persuaded his brother Icanus to 
give Penelope in mamage to Odysseus, or, 
according to others, Odysseus gamed her by 
conquering his competitors in the foot race 
(Apollod 111 10, 9 , Pans 12, 2) Homer, how 
ever, mentions nothing of all this, and states 
that Agamemnon, wlio visited Odysseus inithaca, 
prevailed upon him only with great difficulty 
to join the Greeks m their expedition against 
Tioy {Od xMv 16) Other traditions relate 
that he was visited by Menelaus and Aga 
memnon, and that Palamedes more especially 
induced him to join the Greeks Wlien Pala 
medes came to Ithaca, Odysseus pretended to 
be mad he yoked an ass and an ox to a plough, 
and began to sow salt Palamedes, to try 
him, placed the infant Telemachus before the 
plough, whereupon the fathei could not con 
tmue to play his part He stopped the plough, 
and was obliged to fulfil the promise he had 
made when ho was one of the suitors of Helen 
This occurrence is said to have been the cause 
of his hatred of Palamedes (Tzetz ad Ly e 
818 , Hyg Fah 95 , cf Aesch Ag 841 ) Being 
now himself pledged to the undertaking, he 
contrived to discover Aclulles, who was con 
cealed among the daughters of king Ly coraedes 
[Achilles ] Before, however, the Greeks 
sailed from home, Odysseus in conjunction 
with Menelaus went to Troy for the pm pose of 
inducing the Trojans to restore Helen and her 
treasures (JZ in 206, Menelvls) When 
the Greeks weie assembled at Auhs, Odysseus 
joined them wuth twelv e ships and men from 
Cephallene, Ithaca, Noriton, Crocylia, Zacyn 
thus, Samos, and the coast of Epirus (17 ii 
803, 631) He it was who (according to post 
Homeric tradition) persuaded Clytaemnestra to 
send Iphigema to Auhs (Diet Ciet i 20, cf 
Eur I A 100) During the siege of Tioy he 
distinguished himself as a v ahaiit and undamited 
waiTioi, but more particularly as aprudent and 
eloquent negotiator {17 n 189, in 202, iv 
494, vii 168, IX 169, 225, x 231-563, \iv 82, 
XIX 155 , Od xiii 295) After the death of 
Achilles, Odysseus contended for his armour 
wnth the Telamonian Ajax, and gamed the 
prize (Philostr Her x 12, Od iv 280, viii 
491 ) This story, which supplies the theme of 
the Ajax of Sophocles, appears fii’st in Od xi 
545 , cf Ov Met xm 1 The statement in the 
Odyssey that the Trojans adjudged the arms is 
explained by the Aetlnopis of Aictinus, where 
it IS said that the captiv es were asked who had 
injured Troy most, and answered, Odysseus In 
the Lesser Ihad the judgment is giv en w itliout 
design by two Trojan women conv ersing He is 
said by some to have devised the stratagem of 
the wooden horse, and he was one of the heroes 
concealed within it He is also said to hav e 
taken part in carrying off the palladium (V erg 
Aen 11 164 , Quint Smyni x 854 ) But the 
most celebrated part of his story consists of 
his adventures after the destruction of Troy, 
which form the subject of the Homeric poem 
called after him, the Odyssey After the cap 
tuie of Troy he set out on his voyage home, 
but was ov ertaken by a storm and tlirown upon 
the const of Ismnrus, a towm of the Cicones, m 
Thrace, N of the island of Lemnos He plun 
deied the town, but several of his men were 
cut off by the Cicones Thence he was driven 
by an N wind towards Malea and to the Loto 
phagi on the coast of Libya Some of his com- 
panions were so much delighted with the taste 
of the lotus that they wanted to remain in the 
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country, but Odysseus compelled them to em- 
bark agam, and contained his voyage In ono 
<lny he reached the goat-island, situated N o£ 
the country of the Lotophngi He there left 
l)elnndcle\en ships, and with one he sailed to 
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tlie neighbouring island of the Oj elopes (the 
■western coast of Sicily), nliore with tweho 
companions he entered the cave of the Cyclops 
Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon and Tlioosa 
This giant dei oured one after another six of 
the companions, and kept the unfortunate 
Odjsseus and the six others as prisoners m his 



Odj'Bsoua and Tircslos (From a rollof at tlio Roman period 
now in tho Louvro ) 

cave Odysseus contrived to make tho monster 
drunk with wine, and then with a hurmng pole 
depnved him of his one eye Ho now succeeded 
in making his escape with his friends, hy con 
coahng himself and them under the bodies of 


sheep which tho Cj clops let out of his 
ca\e In this way he reached his slnp The 
Cyclops implored his father, Poseidon, to avenge 
him, and hencefoith the god of the sea pursued 
tho wandermg king with implacable enmity 
(Od 1 08, ix 627 ) Others represent the death 
of Palomedes as the cause of Poseidon’s anger 
(Palajiedes ] Odj sseuB next arrived at the 
island of Aeolus , and the god on his departuro 
gaie him a bag of muds, which were to cany 
Inm home, but the companions of Odysseus 
opened the bag, and the ivinds escaped, where- 
upon the ships were driven back to the island 
of Aeolus, who mdignantly refused all further 
assistance After a y oj age of six days, Odysseus 
amied at Telepylos, the citj of Lamus, in 
which Antiphatesruled over the LAESTllyGO^ES, 
a cannibal race He escaped fiom them with 
only one ship , and his fate now corned him 
to a western island, Aeaea, the land of the 
sorceress Circe Port of Ins people were sent 
to e-qilore the island, bnt they were changed by 
Circe into sw me Eur j lochus alone escaped 
and brought the sad news to Odysseus, who was 
taught by Hermes how to resist tlxe magic 
powers of Circe He succeeded m liberating 
his companions, who w ere changed back again 
into men When at length Odysseus begged 
for leave to depai t, Circe desued him to descend 
into Hades and to consult the seer Tiresias 
He now sailed W across the rii er Oceanus, and 
havmg landed on the other side in the country 
of the Cimmerians, where Hehosdoes notslnne, 
he entered Hades, and asked Tiresias how he 
should leach his natno land Tiresias told 
him of the danger and difficulties nnsmgfiom 
the anger of Poseidon, but gai e him hope that 
all would jet turn out well, if he and Ins com- 
panions would leaie the herds of Hehos m 
Tlmnaoia unharmed Odysseus now returned 
to Aeaea, where Circe heated them kmdlj,told 
them of the dangers hint j et awaited them, and 
of the means of escaping The wand which she 
sent with them earned them to the island of 
the Sirens, somewhere near the W coast of 
Italy Tho Sirens sat on the shore, and 
with their sweet y oices attracted all that 
passed by, and then destroyed them Odys- 
seus, to escape this danger, fiUed the ears 
of his companions with y\nx, and had him- 
sfclf fastened to the mast of his ship, until 
he yins out of reach of the Siiens’ song 
His ship next sailed between Scylla and 
Charyhdis, two rocks between Thiinacia 
and Italj As the ship passed between 
them, Scjlla, the monster inliabitmg the 
rock of the same name, earned off and de 
voured six of the crew From thence he 
came to Thnnacia, the island of Hehos, y\ho 
theie kept Ins sacred herds of oxen Mind- 
fnl of the adyice of Tiresias and Circe, 
Odysseus yranted to sail past, hut his com- 
panions urged him to land He made them 
Bw ear not to touch any of tlie cattle , hut 
as they yveie detained m the island hy 
storms, and were hungrj, they killed 
tho finest of tho oxen yvlule Odjsseus 
yyas asleep After some days the storm 
abated, and thej Faded away, hut soon 
another storm came on, and their ship 
was destrojed bj a thunderbolt All 
yvere drowned yvith the exception of Odys- 
seus, yvho say ed himself by means of the mast 
and planks, and after ten days reached the 
island of Ogjgia, inhabited by the nymph 
Calj'pso She receiy ed him with kindness, and 
wished to marry him, promising immortahty 
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and eternal jonth, if be would consent, and 
forget Ithaca Bat lus love of home was too 
strong Athene, who had alnays protected 
lum, induced Zeus to promise that her favourite 
hero, notwithstandmg the anger of Poseidon, 
should one day return to lus native island, and 
take vengeance on the suitors of Penelope 
Hermes earned to Calypso the command of 
Zeus to dismiss Odysseus The nymph 
obeyed, and taught him how to build a raft 
[Diet of Ant art Hutzs], on which, after re 
mammg eight years with her, he left the 
island In eighteen days he came in sight of 
Schena, the island of the Phaeacians, when 
Poseidon sent a storm which cast him off the 
raft By the assistance of Leucothea and 
Athene he reached Schena by swimmmg Here 
he slept on the shore, until he was awoke by 
the voices of maidens He found Nausicaa, 
the daughter of king Alcinous, who conducted 
the hero to her father’s court He was there 
honoured with feasts, and the mmstrel Demo 
docus sang of the fall of Troy, which moved 
Odysseus to tears, and, being asked why he 
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wept, he related his whole history At length 
he was sent home in a ship One night as he 
had fallen asleep in his ship, it reached the 
coast of Ithaca , the Phaeacians who had 
accompanied him earned him on shore, and 
left him He had now been away from Ithaca 
for twenty years During his absence his 
father Laertes, bowed down by grief and old 
age, had withdrawn into the country, his 
mother, Anticlea, had died of sorrow , his son, 

Telemachus, had grown up to manhood, and his 
wife, Penelope, had rejected all the offers that 
had been made to her by the importunate 
suitors from the neighbounng islands For 
the last few years more than a hundred nobles 
of Ithaca, Same, Duhchium, and Zacynthus 
had been suing for the hand of Penelope, and 
m their visits to her house had treated all that 
it contained ns if it had been their own That 
Odysseus might be able to take vengeance upon 
them, it was necessary that he should not be 
recognised Athene accordingly disguised him 
as a beggar He was kindly received by Eu- 
^eus, the swineherd, a faitliful servant of his 
house Meanwhile his son, Telemachus, returned 
from Sparta and Pylos, whither he had gone to 
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seek news of lus father Odysseus made himself 
known to him, and with him planned revenge 
Still disguised as a beggar, he accompanied 
Telemachus and Eumaeus to the palace, where 
lus dog Argus alone recogmsed him The plan 
of revenge was now earned mto effect Penelope 
was persuaded to promise her hand to him who 
should conquer the others in shooting with the 
bow of Odysseus As none of the suitors was 
able to bend this bow, Odysseus himself took it 
up and then began to attack the smtors He 
was supported by Athene and his son, and all 
fell by his hands He now made himself 
Itnown to Penelope, and went to see his aged 
father In the meantime the report of the 
death of the suitors was spread abroad, and their 
relatives rose m arms against their slayer , but 
Athene, who assumed the appearance of Men- 
tor, brought about a reconciliation between the 
people and the kmg — It has already been 
remarked that^m the Homeric poems Odysseus 
IB represented as a prudent, cunning, inventive, 
and eloquent man, but at the same tune as a 
brave, bold, and persevering warrior, whose 

courage no misfor- 
tune or calamity 
could subdue , but 
later poets desenbe 
him ns deceitful, 
intriguing, and with- 
out personal cou- 
rage (Soph Aj 80 , 
Verg Aen ii 164, 
Ov Met nn 6 ff ) 
Of the close of his 
life the Homenc 
poems give no infor- 
mation, except the 
prophecy of Tiresias, 
who promised him 
a happy old age, 
m which a painless 
death should come 
upon him ‘ from the 
sea ’ [Oct XI 135) , 
but later writers 
give us different ac- 
counts Telegonus, 
the son of Odysseus 
by Circe, was sent 
out by his mother to 
seek lus father A storm cast him upon Ithaca, 
which he began to plunder m order to obtam 
provisions Odysseus and Telemachus attacked 
him, but he slew Odysseus, and his body was 
afterwards carried to Aeaea The a\hi of 
the prophecy was thus interpreted to mean the 
arrival of Telegonus by sea, or the slaying of 
Odysseus by a weapon made from a fish It is 
probable that in the ongmal it only meant 
‘ away from the sea,’ z e his wanderings bemg 
over At the entreaty of the remorseful son, 
Circe made Telemachus and Penelope immor- 
tal Telegonus was married to Penelope and 
Telemachus to Circe (see the argument, in 
Proclus, of the lost Telegoma by Eugomon, 
cf Diet Cret vi 16,Hyg Fab 127, Hor Od 
lu 29, 8) A Thesprotian legend made Odys- 
seus, before these events, go away to Thes- 
protia, to fight for that nation agamst the 
Brygians, and marry Callmice, their queen, 
some tune after which he returned to Ithaca 
and met his death there — ^In works of art 
Odysseus is commonly represented as wear- 
mg a conical cap (m\(Siov, pzUeus), such as 
belonged to artisans (hence to Hephaestus and 
Daedalus) and to sailors (hence to Odysseus 
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and Charon) [Sec cut on p 017 ] It is asserted 
by Plinj ("txxi 108) that Nicomachus, the 
painter of the fourth century n c , is as the first 
who gave Odysseus tins distinguislung mark 
Oea (’Elia, Ptol Oeensis Tripoli ^ Ru ), a 
citj on the N const of Afnca, in the Regio 
Syrtica (i c beti\ een the Syrtes), was one of the 
three cities of the African Tnpohs, and, under 
the Romans, n colony bj the name of Aehn 
Augusta Feli\ It had a nu\ed population of 
Libyans and Sicilians (Tac Hist iv 60 , Ptol 
lY 8,12, Amm Marc xwin 0) 

Oea (Ola), a town m the island of Aegina, 
twenty stadia from the capital 
Oeagrus, or Oeager (OXarypos), king of Tlirace, 
was the father, bj the Muse Calliope, of Orpheus 
and Linus (ApoUod i 3, 2 , Oi Ib 481) Hence 
the Bisters of Orpheus are called Oeagiidcs, in 
the sense of the Muses The ad]ecti\e Oea- 
gnnsisused by the poets as equivalent to Tlies 
salinn, Oeagrius Haemvs, Oeaqnus Hebrus 
Oeanthe or Oeanthia (Oiarflij, OldvOeta 
OlavBevs Galaxidlii), a town of the Locri 
Ozolae near the entrance of the Cnssnean gulf 
(Thuc 111 101 , Pol iv 67 , Paus x 88, 0) 

Oeaso or Oeasso {Ogarzun), a town of the 
Yascones on the N coast of Hisponia Tarra 
conensis situated on a promontory of the same 
name, and on the n\er Magrada (Strab p 161) 
Oeax (Olol), son of Nauplius and Clymene, 
and brother of Palamedes and Nausimedon 
(Eur Or 432 , Apollod ii 1 , PAiAvrEDEs) 
Oehalus (OlRaXos) 1 Son of Cynortas, bus 
band of Gorgophone, and father of Tj-ndareus, 
Pirene, and Arene, was king of Sparta, where ho 
was afterwards honouied with an heroum Ac 
cording to some he was son of Peneres and 
grandson of Cynortas, and was marned to tlie 
nymph Batea, by whom he had several childieii 
(Pans 111 1, 6 , 11 2, 3, IV 2, 8 , Apollod ii 10, 4) 
The patronymic Oebahdes is not onlj applied to 
Ills descendants, but to the Spartans generally, as 
Hyacinthus, Castor, Pollux, Ac Tlie feminine 
patronjmio Oehahs and the adjective Oehahus 
are apphed in the same way Hence Helen is 
called by the poets Oebahs, and Oebaha pcUcx , 
the city of Tarentum is termed Oebaha arx, 
because it was founded by the Lacedaemonians, 
and smee the Sabines were, according to one 
tradition, a Lacedaemonian colony, we find the 
Sabine king Titus Tatius named Oehahus Titus, 
and the Sabine women Oebahdes matres (0\ 
Fast 1 2G0, 111 230 ) — 2 Son of Telon by n 
nj-nipli of the stream Sebetlms, near Naples, 
ruled in Campania 

Oechalla (Olxa\(a OivoAietiy, Olxa\icir>]s) 

1 A town m Thessaly on the Peneus near Tncca 
(17 II 690, 780 , Paus iv 2, 8, iv 83, 4) —2 A 
town in Thessaly, belonging to the territory of 
Tracliis (Strab p 889) — 3 A town in Messenia 
on the frontier of Arcadia, identified by Pausa- 
nias -mth Cnmasiuin, bj Strabo with Andania 
(Strab pp 839, 860, 8G0, 448 , Paus iv 2, 33) 
— 4 A town of Euboea, in the district Eretna 
(Soph Track 74 , Paus I c ) — Tlie ancients 
were divided in opinion which of these places 
was the residence of Eurytus, whom Heracles 
slew Tlie original legend probablj belonged to 
the Tliessalian Oechalia, and was thence trans 
ferred to the other towns [Heracles, p 399, b] 
Oedipus [OlShrovs), son of Laius and locasta 
(in the Od Epicaste) of Tliebes There is an 
allusion to Oedipus Inng of Thebes in theHiad, 
but he IS described as dying n violent death and 
being buned at Thebes {It xxiii 660) The 
outlmes of his story ns it afterw ards prev ailed, 
are known to the writer of the Odjssey, where 
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there is mention of Epicnstc wedding her son 
and hanging licrself when the truth was Imowii 
{Od xi 271), but as the banishnient of Oodipiis 
from Thebes is not suggested there is iiplhing 
in the Odvssey contradictorj of the slight 
notice in the Hind Tlie attack of Pohnicos 
upon Tliebes is incntioned in J7 iv 878 In 
Hesiod there is no reference to the story except 
the mention of the Sphinx as the bane of 
Thebes {Tk 828), and of the war of the heroes 
against the citj who fell ‘ fighting for the flocks 
of Oedipus’ {Op 102) The story was more 
fully developed in later epics, the Ocdipodaa, 
the Cgpua and the TJiebaid, but in the first 
of the three (as cited by Pans ix 6, 11), the 
foni cluldren of Oedipus are not boni from 
locasta, but bj a second w ifc, Eurj ganiein Tlie 
Attic tragedians seem first to have introduced 
the birth of Antigone, Ismene and tlieir two 
brothers from locasta to increase the tragic 
horror Oedipus is mentioned bj Pindnr to ex- 
emplify an instance of reverse of fortune (Of ii 
86 , cf PgtJi IV 208) The storv of Oedipus as 
it comes to ns from the tragedians is ns follows 
Lams, son of Lnbdncus, was king of Thebes, 
and husband of locasta, a daughter of Menoc 
ecus and sister of Creon An oracle had in 
formed Lams that ho was destined to perish bv 
the hands of his omi son Accordinglj, when 
locasta gav e birth to a son, they pierced his 
feet, bound them together, and exposed the 
child on Moiuit Cithnerou There he was 
found by a shepherd of king Polvbus of Connth, 
and was called from his swollen feet Oedipus 
He was carried to the palace, and the king 
and his wife Meropc (or Periboca) brought him 
up as their own child Once, however, Oodi 
pus was taunted bj a Coniitliinn with not being 
the king’s son, whereupon he proceeded to 
Delphi to consult the oracle Tlie oraclo 
replied that he was destined to slay Ins father 
and commit incest with liis mother Thinking 
that Polybiis w ns his lather, ho resolv cd not to 
return to Corinth, but on Ins road between 
Delphi and Daubs ho met his real father Lams 
Polj'pliontes, the charioteer of Lams, bade 
Oedipus make way for them, wlicreujxm a 
scuffle ensued in which Oedipus slew both 
Laius and his charioteer In the meantime 
the Sphinx had appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Tliebes Seated on a rock, she put a riddle 
toeverj Tlieban that passed bv, and whoever 
was unable to solv c it w as killed bj the monster 
This calamity induced the Thebans to proclaim 
that whoever should deliver the country of the 
Sphinx, should be made king, and should 
receive locasta ns his wife Oedipus came 
forward, and when he approached the Sphinx 
she gave the nddle ns follows ‘A being with 
four feet has two feet and three feet, and only 
one voice, but its feet varv, and when it has 
most it IS weakest ’ Oedipus solved the nddle 
bj saying that it was man, who in infancy 
crawls upon all fours, in manliood stands erect 
upon two feet, and in old age supports his tot- 
tering legs with a stall The Sphinx, enraged 
at the solution of the nddle, thereupon threw 
herself down from the rock Oedipus now ob 
tamed the kingdom of Tliebes, and married his 
mother, by whom ho became the father of 
Eteocles, Rolvnices, Antigone, and Ismene In 
consequence of this incestuous alliance, the 
country of Thebes was visited bv a plague 
The oracle ordered that the murderer of Lams 
should be expelled Oedipus accordingly pro- 
nounced a solemn curse upon the uiiknown 
murderer, and declared him an ciib , but when 
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he endeavoured to discover him, he was told by 
the seer Tiresias that he lumself was both the 
poincide and the husband of his mother 
locasta now hanged herself, and Oedipus put 
out his own eves (Soph Oedipus Tyi annus, 
Apollod 111 5, 8) An interval of several jears 
IS supposed to elapse between the events of the 
Oed Tyr and those of the OeiZ Coloneus From 
the allusions to what happened in this interval it 
appears that Oedipus lived on at Thehes, hlmd 
but not altogether unhappj, with Cieon ns 
regent Then after long jears the popular 
feehng began to regard his presence as a pollu 
tion Oedipus was banislied Ins sons did not 
interfere to save him, but his daughters volun- 
tarily vv ent into exile vvuth him Antigone led 
him to Athens, and Isinene followed Mean 
time an oracle came from Delphi that the 
safety of Thebes depended on Oedipus remain- 
ing there and being huiied there at his death , 
the two sons no longer acquiesced m the rule 
of Creon and disputed the throne , the citizens 
supported Eteocles, and Polynices was exiled 
Creon attempted to take Oedipus by foice 
back to Thebes, hut Tlieseus gav e his protection 
and to Theseus only the secret of his death and 
burial was known (Soph Oed Coloneus) The 
grave of Oedipus was in the piecinct of the 
Eumenides on the SE slope of the Areiopagns 
(Paus 1 28, 7 , Val Max v 3) , but there was 
also a chapel {ypt^v) of Oedipus at Colonus 
(Pans 1 30, 4) Pausauias prefers to accept 
the Homenc account of Oedipus as dying at 
Thebes, and imagines tliat his hones were 
removed to Athens The Boeotian storj makes 
Oedipus die at Thehes, hut the Thebans re 
fused him hunal His hodj was carried to 
Ceos m Boeotia, thence to the piecmcts of n 
sanctuarj of Deniotei at Eteonus, where the 
oracle declared that it might remam, and his 
tomb thoie was called the Oedipodeum fSchol 
ad 0 C 91) Aristides (p 284) speaks of his 
being huned, as a blessing to Attica, at Colonus 
The story of Oedipus forms the subject of tliree 
celebrated plays of Sophocles, and was also 
taken by Aeschylus foi the subject of a trilogy, of 
which the Septein c Th only remains Seneca 
wrote a tragedy, the Oedipus, in wliicli he fol- 
lows Sophocles closely The chief diffeience 
IS that Oedipus goes into voluntary exile after 
he has blinded himself Corneille, Drydeu and 
Voltaire wrote plays on the same subject 
Oedanes [Dvakdanes ] 

I Oeneon (Olvediv Oiv^wvevs), a seaport town 
of the Locn Ozolae (Thuc lu 96) 

Oenens (Oiveis), son of Portheus, husband of 
Althaea, by whom he became the father of 
Tjdeus and Meleagei, and was thus the grand- 
father of Diomedes He was king of Pleuron 
and Calydon m Aetoha {II v 813, ix 543, xiv 
115) This IS Homer’s account , but according 
to later authorities he was the son of Porthaon 
and Euryte, and the father of Toxeus,whom he 
killed , also of Tlijn-eus (Phereusl, Clymenus, 
Penphas, Agelaus, Bleleager, Gorge, Eury 
mede, Melanippe, Mothone, and Deianira 
His second wife was Melanippe, the daughter 
of Hjpponous, by whom he had Tydeus accord 
mg to some accounts, though according to 
otliers Tydeus was his son by his own daughter. 
Gorge (ApoUod i 7, 10, i 8, 4 , Diod iv 35 , 
Ap Eh 192 , Hyg Fab 14 ) He is said to 
have been depnved of his kingdom by the sons 
of his brother Agrius, who imprisoned and ill 
used him He was suhsequentlv avenged by 
Diomedes, who slew Agnus and his sons, and 
restored the kingdom either to Oeneus himself 
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or to his son in law Andraemon, as Oeneus was 
too old Diomedes took his grandfather with 
liim to Peloponnesus, but some of the sons, who 
laj in ambush, slew the old man, near the a’tar 
of Teleplius in Aicadia Diomedes buried his 
bodj at Argos, and named the town of Oenoe 
after him According to others Oeneus lived to 
extreme old age w itli Diomedes at Argos, and 
died a natural deatli (Apollod i 8, 5 , Ant 
Lib 37 , Diod iv 65) Homer knows nothmg 
of all this, he meiely lelates that Oeneus once 
neglected to sacrifice to Artemis, in conse- 
quence of which she sent a monstrous boar 
into the temtory of Calydon, which was hunted 
by Meleager Bellerophon was hospitably en 
tertained by Oeneus, and received from him a 
costly girdle ns a present (JZ vi 216, ix 532) 
Oeniadae {OividSai Tngardon or Tri- 
khardo), an ancient town of Acamama, situated 
on the Achelous near its mouth, and surrounded 
by marshes caused by the overflowmg of the 
nver, which thus protected it from hostile 
attacks (Thuc ii 102) Unlike the other cities 
of Acamama, Oeniadae espoused the cause of 
the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war At the 
tune of Alexander the Great, the town was 



taken by the Aetohans, who expelled the in- 
habitants , hut the Aetohans were expelled in 
theur turn bj Philip V , king of Macedonia, who 
surrounded the place with strong fortifications 
The Eoinans restored the towns to the Acamnr 
mans The fortress Nesus or Nasus belonging 
to Oeniadae was situated on a small lake near 
it (Diod xvTii 8 , Pol IV 65 , Liv xxxviii 
11 , Paus IV 25 , Strab p 459 ) 

Oenides, a pationymic from Oeneus given to 
Meleagei, his son, and Diomedes, his grandson 
Oenoanda or Oeneanda, a town of Asia 
Minor, 111 the distiict of Cabalia, subject to 
Cibyra (Strah p 631, Liv xxxviii 87) 
Oenobaras {Olvopdpas), a tributary of the 
Orontes, flowing through the plain of Antioch, 
m Syria (Strab p 751) 

Oenoe (Oivdy Otvodtos) 1 A demus of 
Attica, beiongmg to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
near Eleutheiae on the frontiers of Boeotia, 
frequentlv mentioned m the Peloponnesian war 
(Hdt V 74 , Thuc n 18) — 2 A demus of 
Attica, near Marathon, beiongmg to the tnho 
Aiantis, and also to the Tetrapolis — 3 A 
fortress of the Connthians, on the Cormthian 
gulf, between the piomontory Olmiae and the 
frontier of Megans — 4 A town in Argohs, W 
of Argos, on the load to Mantmea A battle 
was fought heie in 888 n c , in which the 
Argives and Athenians defeated the Lacedae 
momans (Paus i 15, 1, ii 15, 2, x 10, 4) — 6 
A town in Elis, near the mouth of the Selleis 
— 6 A town in the island Icarus or Icaria 
Oenomaus {Olvd/iaos) 1 Kmg of Pisa in 
Elis, was son of Ares and Harpinna, the 
daughter of Asopus, and husband of the Pleiad 
Sterope, bj' whom he became the father of 
Hippodomia (Apollod ui 10, 1 , Paus v 10, 2, 
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vj 21, G) An oncle lind declared that he shonld 
pensh by the hands of his son in Ian , and as 
Ins horses were sn ifter than those of any other 
mortal, he declared that all nho came foi-waril 
as suitors for Bhppodaraia’h hand shonld con 
tend -with him in the chariot race, that nlioever 
conquered shonld recene her, and thnt'wlloe^er 
n ns conquered should suffer death The race 
course extended from Pisa to the altar of 
Poseidon, on the Connthian isthmus Tlie 
suitor started mtli Hippodamia m a chariot, 
and Oenomaus then hastened with Ins smft 
liorses after the lovers He had overtahen and 
slain manj a suitor, when Pelops, the son of 
Tantalus, came to Pisa Pelops bribed Mj-rti 
lus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, to take out 
the hnch pins fiom the wheels of his master’s 
chariot, and he receiied from Poseidon a 
golden chariot and smft horses In the race 
which follow ed, the chanot of Oenomaus broke 
down, and he fell out and was Inllcd Thus 
Pelops obtained Hippodamia and the kmgdom 
of Pisa (Soph Et G04 , Pnus m 21 , Diod 
iv 78 , Hyg I c , Schol ad Ap Eh i 752 , ad 
Pmd 01 1 114 , Ov Ib SGI ) Tliere are some 
variations m this storj, such as, that Oono 
maus was himself in love mth Ins daughter, 
and for this reason slew her lovers (Tzetz ad 
Lyc 156 , Hyg Fab 253) Myrtilus also is 
said to have loied Hippodamia, and ns she 
favoured the suit of Pelops, she persuaded 
Myrtilus to take the liuch pins out of the 
wheels of her father’s chanot As Oenomaus 
was breathing his last ho pronounced a curse 
upon M 3 rrtilus This curse had its desired 
effect, for ns Pelops lefused to give to MvTtilus 
the reward he had promised, or as Mjrtilus had 
attempted to dishonour Hippodamia, Pelops 
thrust him down fiom Capo Geraestus Myr 
tilus, while dying, likewise pronounced a curse 
upon Pelops, which was the cause of all the 
calamities that afterwards befell lus house 
[Pelops ] The tomb of Oenomaus was shown 
on the ri% er Clndeus in Elis His house was 
destroyed bj lightning, and only one pillar of it 
remained standing (Pnus v 20, 3, vi 21, 3) — 
2 Of Gadnra, a Cj-nic philosopher, who flour 
ished in the reign of Hadrian, or somewhat 
later, but before Porphyry He w rote a work 
to expose the oracles Considerable fragments 
are pieserved by Eusebius (Prncp Ev v 18, vi 
7) — 3 A tragic poet [Diogenes, No 5] 

Oenone (Omcanj), daughter of the ria er god 
Cebien, and mfe of Pans, before he carried off 
Helen [Pams ] 

Oenone or Oenopin, the ancient name of 
Aecina 

Oenophyta (ra OM^pvra Jma), a tomi in 
Boeotia, on the left bank of the Asopus, and on 
the road from Tanagra to Oropus, memorable 
for the victory gained by the Athenians over 
the Boeotians, n c 45G (Time i 108, iv 05) 

Oenopides (On’owfSns) of Chios, a distin 
guislied astronomer and mathematician, per 
haps a contemporary of Anaxagoras Oeno 
pides derived most of his astronomical Icnow 
ledge from the priests and astronomers of 
Egypt, mth whom ho lived for some time He 
obtamed from this source his Imowledge of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, the discovery of which 
lie IS said to have claimed The length of the 
solar year was fixed by Oenopides at SC5 days 
hnd somewhat less than nine hours He is said 
to have discovered the 12th and 23rd proposi 
tions of the 1st book of Euclid, and the quad- 
rature of the meniscus (Diod i 08 , Ael F H 
s 7 , Censorm 19 ) 
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Oenoplon (Oiro-lat) son of Dionjt-us mid 
linsband of the imiiph Helicc, bv whom h< 
became the father of Tlinlus, Euantln Mi In'-, 
Salagus, Athamas, and Merope, Aorope or 
Hiiero Some wntors call Otnopion a mui of 
Ehadamaiithus b\ 'knadiie, and a hrolhor of 
Staphylus From Crete he migrated with his 
sons to Chios, w Inch Elindanianthushadnssigiu d 
to him as his habitation fPaiis vm J, o, i)iod 
V 70, Schol adApEh in ‘I0(, ) IVhni lu was 
king of Chios, the giant Onon sued for the liaiid 
of Ins daughter Merope As Oonopion refused, 
Orion violated Merope, w hereupon Oonopion put 
out Ins eyes, and expelled him from the island 
Onon went to Lemnos, he was aftenviirds 
cured of his blindness, and returned to Chios 
to take vengeance on Oenopion But the 
latter was not to be found in Cliios, for his 
fnends had concealed him in the earth, so that 
Onon, unable to discover him, went to Crete 
(Apollod 1 4,3, Hyg Asir n 81, Omon ) 
Oenotri, Oenotria [Itviiv] 

Oenotrldes, two islands in the TjutIicho sea, 
off the coast of Lucania, and opposite the town 
of Elea or Veha (Strab p 252, Plin in S';) 
OenotTopae [A^^us J 

OenotruB (OIVaiT^oy), youngest son of Lvcaon, 
according to tradition, emigrated with a coloiiv 
fiom Arcadia to Italy, and gave the name of 
Oenotria to the district in which he settled 
(Paus vni 3,5, Verg Acti i 582, in 1G5, vn 
85, Strab p 253) [For the probable origin 
of the name Oenotna, sec p 453 a ] 

Oenus (Olvovs Kclcsttia), anver in Laconia, 
flowing mto the Eurotas, N of Sparta There 
was a town of the same name upon this river, 
celebrated for its wine (Pol n 65 , Liv xxxiv 
28 , Athcn p 81 ) 

OenuBsae {Otyovenrat, Ohovaai) 1 A group 
of islands lyung off the S point of Mcsseina, 
opposite to the port of Phoenicus the two 
largest of them are now called fsrijnenza and 
Gobi era (Phn iv 55) — 2 {Spafvindort or 
Eqortuses, a gioup of five islands between 
Chios and the coast of Asia Minor (Hdt i ICI , 
Time viii 24) 

Oeonus {Olav6s), son of Licymmus of Midoa 
111 Argohs, first victor at Olympia, in the foot 
race, was killed at Sparta by the sons of 
Hippocoon, but w as av eiiged by Heracles, w hose 
kinsman ho was Ho was honoured wstli a 
monument near the temple of Heracles (Piinl 
01 M CG, Apollod n 7,3, Pans in 15) 

Oeroe (’flcpdij), a stream which flows into the 
Connthian gulf at Creusis It rises in Cithae 
ron, and passes iioai Plataeae (Pans i\ 1, 3 ) 
Oescus {Islcr oi Esker) called Osclus 
(■'Od'kios) by Thucydides, and Scins (Sk/oj) by 
Herodotus, anver in Moosia, which nscsinSIt 
Sconiius according to Thucydides, but inrcalitv 
on the W slope of Mt Haomus and flows into 
the Danube near a town of the same name 
{Oreszovtiz) (Hdt iv 49 , Time n 9C ) 
Oesyma [otavfiij Olcv/xmos) called Aesyma 
(AnnJ/oj) by Homer (J7 vni 301), a town in 
Thrace between the Stmnon and the Nestus 
a colony of the Thasians (Time iv 107) 

Oeta (OTtt], Ta Olrdtaiv oUpca Kataiothra), 
a rugged pile of mountains in the S of Thes- 
saly,an eastern branch of Mt Pindus, extended 
S of Mt Othrys along the S bank of the Sprr 
dims to the Maliac grdf at Tliermopy lae, thus 
forming the N bamer of Greece btrvbo and 
Livy give the name of Callidronms to the 
eastern part of Oeta, an api>cllat on which does 
not occur in Hero<lotns and the evnirr writers 
Eespecting the pass of Mt Oeta, see Tin i mo- 
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i>YLAE Oeta was celebrated in mythology as 
the mountain on winch Heracles was burnt [p 
400] Piom this moimtain the S of Thessaly 
iowards Phocis was called Oetaea (OiVaTo) and 
its inhabitants Oetaei (OiVa?oi) (Hdt vii 217 , 
Thuc ui 92 , Strab p 428 , Liv \xxvi 15 ) 

Oetylus {OlruA-oy OlrvKios Vttylo), also 
called Tylus (TuA.oy), an ancient town in La- 
conia, on the Messeman gulf, S of Thalama, 
called after an Argive hero of tins name (II 
11 685 , Strab p 360 , Pans in 21, 7) 

Ofella, a man of sound sense and of a straight- 
forward character, w hom Horace contrasts with 
the Stoic quacks of his time (Sat ii 2 3) 

Ofella, Q Lucretius, ongmaUy belonged to 
the Marian party, but deserted to Sulla, who 
appointed him to the command of the army 
employed m the blockade of Praeneste, n c 82 
OfeUa became a candidate for the consulslup 
in the followmg year, although he had not j et 
been either quaestor or praetor, thus actmg in 
defiance of one of Sulla's laws He was in 
consequence put to death by Sulla’s orders 
{Dio Cass xxxii 184 , App B C i 88, 101 , 
Plut Still 29, 33 , Veil Pat ii 27 ) 

Ofilius, a distinguished Homan jurist, was 
cue of the pupils of Servius Sulpicius, and a 
fnend of Cicero and Caesar (Cio ad Att xni 
37, ad Fam vu 21) His works are often cited 
m the Digest 

Oglasa (Monte Gristo), a small island off the 
coast of Etruria (Phn iii 80) 

Oguluii, Q and Cn , two brothers, tribunes | 
■of theplebs, B c 300, carried a law by which the 
number of the pontiffs was mcreased from four 
to eight, and that of the augurs from four to 
mne, and which enacted that four of the pon 
tiffs and five of the augurs should be taken 
from the plehs (Liv x 6-9) Q Ogulnius w as 
sent to Epidaurus b c 293 to brmg Asclepms 
to Home [p 121, b] 

Ogygia ('n-yvyla), the mythical island of Ca 
lypso, is placed by Homer in the navel or central 
pomt of the sea, far away from all lands Later 
writers placed it in the Ionian sea, near the pro 
montory of Laciinum, m Bruttium, or m the 
island of Goeo (Od i 60, v 56, 268, sii 448 , 
Strab pp 44, 299 , Plm iii 90 ) 

Ogygus or O^ges ( ^lyvyys), sometimes 
called a Boeotian autochthon, and sometimes 
son of Boeotus, and kmg of the Hectenes, is 
said to have been the first ruler of the territory 
of Thebes, winch was called after him Ogygia 
In his reign the waters of lake Copais rose above 
its bonks, and inundated the whole vallev of 
Boeotia Tins flood is usually called after him 
the Ogygian (Pans ix 5, 1 , Ap Rh ui 1177 , 
Serv o.i Eel m 41) The name of Ogyges is 
also connected with Attic ston , for m Attica 
an Ogygian flood, borrowed, apparently, from 
Thessahan tradition, is hkewise mentioned, 
and he is described as the father of the Attic 
hero Eleusis and as the father of Daira, the 
daughter of Oceanus In the Boeotian tradi 
tion lie was the father of Alalcomemo, Thelxi 
noea, and Auhs (Pans i 38, 7, ix 83, 4, 
Strab p 884 ) Bacchus is called Ogygiiis 
dens, because he was bom at Thebes 

Ogyns (‘'D.yupis), an island of the Erythrean 
Sea (Indian Ocean), off the coast of Carmania, 
at a distance of 2000 stadia, noted as the alleged 
bunal place of the ancient kmg Erythras (Strab 
p 766 , Mel 111 8, 6) 

Oicles or OlcleUB (’OIkXtjj, 'OinXeis), son of 
■Antiphates, grandson of Melampus and father 
of Ampluarans, of Argos He is also called a 
son of Amphiaraus or a son of Mantras, the 
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brother of Antiphates Oicles accompanied 
Heracles on his expedition against Laomedon 
of Troy, and was there slam m battle Accord 
mg to other traditions he returned home from 
the expedition, and dwelt m Arcadia, where he 
was vnsited by his grandson Alcmaeon, and 
where his tomb was shown (Od xv 241 , 
Diod IV 32 , Apollod n 6, 4 , Pans i iii 36, 4 ) 
Oileus (’OiXevs), son of Hodoedocus and Lao 
nome, grandson of Cynus, and great grandson 
of Opus, was a king of the Locrians, and mar- 
ried to Eriopis, by whom he became tlje father 
of Ajax, who IS hence called Ollides, Ulltddes, 
and Ajax Otlei Oileus was the father of 
Medon by Ehene, and is mentioned among the 
Argonauts (17 ii 627, xm 697, 712 , Ap Rh 
1 74) 

Olba or Olbe (’'OXfig Usendjahurdj), an 
ancient inland city of Cihcia, in tlie mountams 
aboie Soloe, and between the rivers Lanius 
and Calycadnus Its foundation was ascribed 
to Ajax the son of Teucer, whose descendants, 
the priests of the ancient temple of Zeus, once 
ruled over all Cilicia Aspera (Strab p 672) In 
later tunes it belonged to Isauna, and was 
the see of a bishop, and its name appears as 
Oropi 

Olbasa (^OAflacro), a city m Pisidia, on the 
road from Selencia to Laranda, N of Lagoe 
and NW of Isionda (Ptol v 5, 8) 

Olbe [Olba ] 

Olbla (’OAflfal 1 (Eotibes, near Hijeres), 
a colony of Massilia, on the coast of Gallia 
Narbonensis, on a lull called Olbianus, E 
of Telo Martius (Toulon) (Strab pp 180, 
184 ) — 2 (Terra Nova) a very ancient city, 
near the N end of the E side of the island 
of Sardinia, with the only good harbour 
on this coast, and tlierefore the usual land- 
ing place for persons coming from Rome A 
mythical tradition ascribes its fomidation to the 
Thespiadae (Pans x 17, 6 , Diod i\ 29 , Cic 
ad Q Fr ii 3,6, Claud B Gild 519) — 3 In 
Bithymn [Astacus ] The gulf of Astacus was 
also called from it Sinus Olbianus — 4 A for- 
tress on the frontier of Pamphylia, on the coast, 
west of Attalia — 5 [Bokisthenes ] 

Olcades, an ancient people m Hispama Tnr- 
raconensis, N of Carthago Hova, near the 
sources of the Anas, in a part of the country 
afterwords inhabited by the Oretoni Hannibal 
transplanted some of the Olcades to Africa 
Their chief town was Althaea (Pol m 14, 
Liv XXI 5 ) 

OlciBlum (Olcmiatae Bulctgno), an ancient 
town on the coast of Hlyna, SW of Scodra, 
belonging to the territory of Gentius (Ptol u 
17, 6 , Ln xh 26) 

Oleams [Oliabus ] 

Oleastmm 1 A town of the Cosetam, m 
Hispama Tarraconensis, on the road from Der- 
tosa to Torraco, probably the place from which 
the plumhum Oleastrense derived its name 
(Plm xxxiv 164, Itin ) — 2 A town m His 
pania Baetica, near Gades (Plm in 16) 

Olen (’nXgv), a mytlucal personage, said to 
be a Lycian, who is represented as the earliest 
Greek lyric poet, and the first author of sacred 
hymns m hexametei verse He is closely con- 
nected ivith the worship of Apollo, of whom, m 
one legend, he was made the prophet, and the 
hymns sung at Delos from time unmemonni 
were ascribed to him His connexion with 
Apollo IS also marked by his being caUed Hy - 
perborean [See p 434, b ] Of tlie hymns 
which went under his name Pausanias mentions 
those to Here, to Achaeia, and to Hithyia, the 
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last was m celebration of the birth of Apollo and 
Artemis (Hdt iv 36 , Pans i 18, 6, ii 18, 8, 
Y 7, 8, ix 27, 2, X 7, 8 , Callim Del 804 ) 
OIShtis {’’nXfi'oj ’Xl\^vios) 1 An ancient 
ioivn in Aotolia, near New Pleuron, and at the 
foot of Mt Araoynthu8,iB mentioned by Homer, 
but was destrojed by the Aetolians at an early 
period {II 11 G88 , Strab pp 461, 4G0 ) — 2 A 
tOOTi in Acliaia, between Patrao and Dymo, 
refused to join the Achaean League on its 
restoration, m n c 280 In the time of Strabo 
the toirn was deserted (Strab pp 884, 38G, 
888 , Pans vii 18, 22 ) 

Olenus {‘'nXevos), son of Hephaestus and 
father of the nymphs Aoge and Hehce, who 
brought up Zeus Aego being really identical 
with Amalthea, the epitliet Olema Capelin is 
gi^ cn to the goat Ajliltufa (Hjg Astr 18) 
Olgassys {‘’OKyacra-vs Al-GcsDagh), alolly, 
steep, and rugged moiuilain chain of Asia 
llmor, extending nearlj "W and E through the 
E of Bithynin, and the centre of Paphlagonia 
to the n\ er Halys, nearlj parallel to the chain 
of Olympus, of winch it may bo considered ns a 
branch Numerous temples were buUt upon it 
bv the Paphlngonians (Strab p 6G2 ) 

OliaruB or Olcarus {'n\lapos, n\^apos 'n\td 
ptos Ai tijiaros), a small island in the Aeg 
acan sea, one of the Cj dados, W of Paros, 
colonised bj the Phoenicians, is celebrated in 
modem tunes for its stalactite grotto, which is 
not mentioned bj ancient ■writers (Strab p 
485, Verg Acn iii 12G) 

Oligyrtns {’OXlyvpros), a fortress in the NE 
of Amadia on a mountaui of the same name 
(Pol i\ 11,70) 

OUsipo {Lisbon), 0 . toim in Lnsitania, on the 
Tight bank of the Tagus near its montli, and a 
Poman inunicipinm wnth the surname Fchcitas 
Julia. It was celebrated for its swift horses 
(Plin i\ 118, MU 166, Varr It It ii 1,19, 
Col VI 27 ) Its name is sometimes written 
IJlyBBippo (Jfel 111 1, 6), because it was sup 
■posed to be the tow n which Ulysses founded 
in Spam , but the towm to which this legend 
referred was in the mountains of Turdetnnia 
[OnissFA ] 

Olizon {‘OXi(uv), ato^wn of Thessalj, on the 
Pagasaean gulf (J/ ii 717, Strab p 43G) 

OUIUB {Ogho), a riicr in Gallia Transpadana, 
falls mlo the Po (Phu in 118) 

Olmlno {’OXpiaCj, a promontory in the tom 
torj of Connth, which separated the Connthian 
and Alcyonian gulfs (Strab p 880) 

OlooSBon {’OXooa’O'dn ’OXooacrdvws Dias 
sona), a town of the Perrhaebi in Tlicssalj , in 
the district of Hestiacotis Homer {II ii 789) 
calls it ‘white,’ an epithet which it obtained, 
according to Strabo, from the whiteness of its 
soil (Strab p 140, Procop Acd n 14) 
OlophornoB (’OAo^tprijr), sometimes called 
Hdlophcmcs 1 Son of Anamnes and father 
of AniAHATni s I , king of Cappadocia — 2 Sup 
poBititions son of Ariarathes iV , got possession 
of the kingdom of Cappadocia fora time inn c 
‘ 167, and ruled opprcssivelj (Ptol xxxii 20 , 
App Syr 47 , Diod Del 8) 

OloruB C'OXopor) 1 King of Thrace, whoso 
daughter married Miitiadts — 2 Apparently 
grandson of the abo^e, and father of Thucy 
dides (Time iv 104) 

"Olophyxns {’OXdfu(os 'O\o4>v^tos), a town 
of Macedonia, on tlio peninsula of Mt Athos 
(Time 11 109, Hdt mi 22, Strab p 381) 
Olpao or Olpo (•'OXirai, 'OXirfi ’OXiroioj) 1 
{Arapt), a town of the Ainphilochi in Acamania, 
on the Ambracian gulf, NW of Argos Amphi- 
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lochicum (Thuc i 107-118) — 2 A town of 
the Locn Ozolae (Thuc in 101) 

Olurus {‘'OXovpos 'OXoiptos) 1 A toivn in 
Achaia, near Pellene, on the Sicyonian frontier 
(Xen Hell -vii 4, 17) — 2 Also Olnns {"OXovpts), 
called Donum {Auptov) bj Homer, a town in 
Messema {II ii 694 , Strab p 360) 

OlUB {’O\ovs ’OXovvrtos), a town and harbour 
on the E coast of Crete, near the promontory 
of Zophyrium (Pans ix 40, 8 , Ptol iii 17, 6) 
Olybrms, Anicius, Eoman emperor a d 472, 
was raised to this digmty by Eicuner, who 
deposed Anthemius He died in the course of 
the some yeai, after a reign of 8 months and 
13 dajB His successor was Glicebtus 

Olympene, and Olympeni, or Olympieni 
( ’OAugirijn), ’OAugmjiof, ’OA.ugiriiji'of), the 
names of the district about the Mj sian Olympus, 
and of its mliabitants (Strab pp 671, 67G) 
Olympia {'OKopirta) the name of a small 
plain in Elis, in which the Olympic games 
were celebrated It w as surrounded on the N 
and NE by the lull Cronus or Cronius, on the 
S by the river AlphCus, and on the \V by the 
ri\er CladCus In this plain was the sacred 
precinct of Zeus, called Allis {"'AKrts, an old 
Elean fomi of SAtror), ongmallj, no doubt, as 
its name signified, a sacred gro\ e This great 
enclosure, surrounded by a wall, was 750 feet 
long by 550 broad, stretching on the north up to 
the base of the hill Cronus, and situated at the 
angle formed by the confluence of the niers 
Alpheus and Cladeus, 800 stadia distant from 
the to^wn of Pisa The Altis with its temples 
and statues and the public buildings m the im- 
mediate neighbourhood formed what was called 
Olympia , but there w as no town of this name 
Since the beginning of the German excavations 
m 1876, it has become possible to trace the 
ground plans of nearly all the buildings as they 
were described bj Pausamas (book m ) , and 
this alone, apart from the sculptures which have 
been recoi ored, has made the undertalnng one 
of the highest interest and the lesults of the 
greatest archaeological value Nearly the cen- 
tral point of tlie enclosure of the Altis was the 
great altar of Zeus, a large elliptical base of 
undressed stone, abov e w Inch are layers of ashes 
of the victims To the SW of the altar is the 
great temple of Zeus, the plan of wluoh is per 
fcctlj established by the excavations The 
foundations are complete, and many of the 
columns, overthrown bj earthquakes, he beside 
their bases Tlio temple was begun by the 
architect Liboii of Elis m the si'xth century b c , 
and completed in the middle of the fifth cen- 
turj It IS a Doric penpteros {i e having a single 
row of columns both at the sides and ends), 
wnth SIX columns at each end (‘ hexastjle ') and 
thirteen at the sides So much of the sculptures 
of the pediments and metopes has been dis 
covered that thej can be fairlj reconstructed 
The S pediment, ascribed bj Pausamas to 
PaeomuB, represents the chariot race between 
Pelops and Oenomaus , the W pediment, 
ascribed to Alcnmenes, represents the fight of 
Centaurs and Lapithae The labours of Heracles 
form tho subject of the metopes Li the temple 
stood originally the great statue of the Olympian 
Zeus in gold and ivory by Phidias Promment 
among tho statues in front of the temple through 
winch tlio processions passed to reach the 
temple itself, and of wliicli in many cases the 
inscribed verses remain, wore the Eretrian bull 
by Philesias to the NE , and the great statue of 
Nike by Paeonius to the SE This famous statue 
which towered above those who approached 
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the temple has been in part lecovcred. [Paeo mamed sndi to the end , others were restored m 
nils] To the N of the temple of Zeus was stone The statue of Zens by Phidias, the chief 
the sanctnarv of Pelops, a grove with a ter glory of the great temple, has penslied, but 
raced wdl and a chapel within it, of which the chief ornament of the Heraenm, the Semes 
some remains of masonry snnive K W of the by Praxiteles, was found vn situ, and is now 
Pelopion IS the circular Plulippeum, bnilt by m the museum of Olympia [Praxiteles] 
Phihpof Macedon after the battle of Chaeronea, The Piytaneum, altered at various periods. 



and immediately Is of the Pelopion is the 1 stood Is \V of the Heraeum, the plan can be 
Heraeum or temple of Hera. This seems to | partially reconstructed fromtte scanty remains 
be the most ancient temple at Olympia. Its In it the Olvmpian victors were entertamed. 
plan IS like that of the temple of Zeus, though Tery httle remains of theldetroon or temple of 
It IS much smaller as well as older It has, the Mother of tlie Gods to the E of the 
however, sixteen colamns at the sides The Heraeum , still farther east are yet the bases 
columns were onginallv wooden some re- of the statues of Zeus (called Z'anes) erected 


1’lan.of Olympic, from tho Ucnnan oxoavatlonrf (aardnoc siWriP Chopttrt ox QreeH JUitory ) 
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from llio prococds of fnio"! forbrcncliosof rules, I Hint countr3, along iiitli Polj sporchon, de- 
nnd N of those is tho long lino of Tronsnrics, fontcd Eurydico m battle, and put both hor and 
twelve in number, belonging to i anous Greek her husband to death OljTnpias followed up 
states, built like miniature ti iiiplcs, in which hor lengonnce bj the execution of Nicaiior, tho 
were stored olloniigs of the difToront states and brother of Cassander, as well ns of 100 of his 
equipment for tho games Tlie eastern front of leading partisans among tho Macedonian nobles 
the Allis was tlio great oiitniiice Portico called Cassaiuler, who was at that time in tho Polo 
the ‘Echo Colonnade, ’ affording shelter to the ! ponnesus, liasti ned to turn his arms ngnuist 
spectators, built in the Macedonian pi nod on 1 Macedonia Oljiiipins on his approach tliiow 
tlio site of nil older portico tho foundations ofihcisolf (together w ith lloxana and the young 
both can bo distinguished TIio sanclunrj of Aloxandei) into P^dna, where she was closely 
Hippodaniia seems to Imii stooil in the SE blockaded bj Cassander tliroughout tho winter 
comer of the Altis To tlie S of tho Altis is At length m the spnng of SIO, she was com 
tho Boiilciitoriiim or senate house, in which were pellcd to surrender to Cassander, who caused 
tho altars and statues of Ziiis llorlnos, before nor to bo put to death (Diod xix 11-51 , Just 
which the combatants look a solcitm oath that . xix 5, 0, Paus ix 7, 2) Oljmpias was not 
tticj would obsene the rules of the games The ' ‘ ‘ dour and loftiness 

oldest part of the Bouloutonuin is an oblong her son, but her 

hall of the sixth ceutnn with an njiso to tho I uiigoicriinblo passions led hor to acts of sangui 
west a corresponding hall was built later I iinrv criiolt} lliiit disgrace her name 
parallel with it, and the two were afterwards Olympioum [ATHFXvr, p 118] 
coiinci ted b\ n square building Later rtill and OlympiodSma ('OAn/imJSapos) 1 A native 
of the Roman pcmxl is tin [lorliro which fronts of Thebes in Egjpt, who lived in the fifth cen 
them Tho other iinporlmt Imildingh outside turj after Christ lie w role n work in tw ontj 
the Altis are Uin groat Palaestra on tho west j two books (entitled 'Itrropi/fol xSyoi), which 
(of which the ground jilsn IS traceable) adjoining ' compriBcd the liistoiy of the M'estem empire 
thcGniiiiasium where lliosr who nspiied to eon j under tho reign of Honorins, from a d 407 to 
tend went through a month’s training before October ad 425 Olymipiodorus took up the 
hand To tin south aiiolln r gv mtmsiiiin has histon from about the point at which Eunapius 
belli diBCovircd Outside the NE comer of had ended [Euwinjs] Tho onginal worlr of 
the Altis w as the ‘stadiiiiii, romnuinicnting with Olvnipiodorus is lost, but nn abridgment of it 
it bv atovi rulwiiv [IIic/ of Ant art Stadtunt] . has been jircservodbj Photius ^Vftor tho death 
'to Hu SL of this was tlie Hippodrome Outside j of Honorius, OljTiipiodorus removed to Bvraii 
ihe S^\ comer un the rein iins of the building j tiuiii, to the court of the emperor Theodosius 
cricted bv Lcniiidas of Phs in the fourtli j Hicrocles dedicated to this Oljinpiodoiiis Ins 
e/ntiirj n c , and inlargi d in the Roiii'vn luriotl ' work on Providence and Pate [Hii iioclfs] — 2 
Aiar ihiB tlu foundations of tho horoiini of , A Peripatetic iihilosophor, who taught at Alex 
lnmu“ have bun found and the altar used in I niidmi, where PJiocruswnsono of his pupils — 3 
diTinatiou bv the laniidai 'J he Bvrniitine | Uho Inst pliilosojiher of eelebntv in tho Nco 
church, of winch the ti iiianis an la tween the Platonic school of Ah xiindrin He lived in the 
la onidciini and flit Palno tra, was built overor first half of the sixth cciiturj after Christ, in 
adjoining oldi r buildings winch wire possiblv , the icigii of the emperor Justininii HisLifool 
pncflts’hoiist s frornn iici omit of llicOlvnipic j Pinto and coinmeiitnnos on sovcrnl of Plato’c 
giiuiis, KoJIicf 01 Aidiq art Oti/mjnii, llipjm dinlognes arc still extant — 4 An Anstotclinii 
oroiiii n, Pdiicratiuin. VcidnthUm J i pliilo«opbcr, the mitliorof a coinmcntarj on the 

OlynipTnB(’OAiigtiriar), wife of Philiii II king . il/'e/<oro/o7irfi of Aristotle, wliicli is still ex 
of Mncidoiim and niotln r of Mcxmiiler tin j tnni, lived at Aloxivndnii, in the latter half of 
(ircnt WHS tlu danglit'r of oploloiiiiih I , tlieM->-lbceiilnrv uflerClnist Like Simplicius, 
I nig’ of Epirus Slu wnfrimirin d to Pliilip n c to whom, however, bo is inferior, be endeavours 
’-I'l /III I VII () 10, Pint l/ir 2, Diml xix to reconcile Pluto and Aristotle — 6 An Atlie 
51) II c liiinii roils iiinonrs of Philip, and tlio man grnonil, wlioopposed Ciissander’s attempts 
pissioiiate and ji doiis clinrneUr of OlynipniM i iijxm Allioiis, n c 208 In 288 be expelled tlio 
o casiniii il frequent disputes between lliem , j Maceiloninii troojis of Dciiietnus from Atlieiis 
and when Pliibp nialried Cleojiiilrn, the niece (Pans i 25,2,1 20, 18, x 18, 7, x 81 8) 

Of Attains /!! 17),Glvmpiasvntliilrtw from "irnco ' OlympIuB ( OXv/xmos), tlio Oljmpian, occurs 
donia,mid took ri fug< at tin txnirtof In rbrotlier ns n Biimamo of Zeus, mid m general of all the 
Ah xandrr, ling of Epirtis It van gi iiomllv J gods who liv eil in Olvnipus, in contradislmction 
/lehi vrd that she li nt In r t iipjHjrt, to tlio nssas to tho gods of tho lower world 
! Illation of Pliilip, 88(i , but it is liardlv credible Olymplus NemoBiiinuB [Ni virsrvxus ] 

that sill evinced her iijqirobatioii of lliat deed OlympUB C'OXvfiTon), tlio name of two Greek 

111 tlicojiin mniiiior nsiiertid bj some writirn muMcimis, of whom one is nijtliical, mid the 
(lust IX 5,7, Pint 4(ej 0,10, \tln ii p 'i57 ) other historical — 1 The elder Olympus belongs 
After the dialh of Philip sin leliiined toMiicc to the nijlliunl geiicalogv of Mjsinn and Piny 
doiiia wluresin i iijoved great indin nco through gimi fiiileplajors — Hjagnis, Miirsjns, Olympus 
tin atli elioii of Alexander On the ih alh of the — to each of whom the invention of the flute 
hittir (J2<Jj, she withdrew from Jliieedonia, was ascribed, under whoso names vv o hav o tho 
win re her i nemv Aiiliji iti r hud tho uiidisjnitcd inj thiciil represent ition of the riv alrj botw eon 
loiitrol of iiflmrs miil took refuge ni Lpiriis tho Plirjgmn miloliciiiUBio, used m Iheworship 
III rn she Coiiliiuicd to live, as it won , in oxilc, of Cjbilo, and tho Greok oitlmroedic music 
until the dentil of Anlqiati r (’119) prooi iilcd n Oljmpus was smd to have been a native ot 
niw opciiiiig to her ambition She gave her Mj sin, mid to Iniv c liv cd boforo tlio Trojan war 
siipjiort to tlie new n gent, Pohsporelioii, in Olympus not unfroquontly appeal’s on works of 
opiiosilioii to Cas'aiidtr, who bad fomied nn art ns a boj, soinetunes instmclcd bj Marsjas, 
alliatieo with Eurjdice the wife of Philip Arrlii mul soinetiinos as witnessing and lamenting bis 
dm uii, the noiinniil king oT Arncedniim (Diod Into (Apolloil i i, 2, Hyg Fab 1G5, 278,Ov 
xviii 19-4)5) In J17 Oh mpiiis, n solving to ob J\fcf vi 398, Siiicl s v ) — 2 The true Olympus 
tam the supronic pow 1 1 111 Macedonia, invaded was a Phrvgimi, and perhaps belonged to n, 

S S 
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family of native muBicioiiB, Binco ho was Baitl to 
be deEcondcd from the first OlJ^npllB Ho 
flonriBlicd about n c CG0-G20 Tliougli a Plirj - 
gian, Olympus must bo rcclvoncd among the 
Greek musicians, for all Uio accounls make 
Greece tlio scene of liis artistic actiMty, and 
ho maj bo considered as having naturalised in 
Greece the music of the flute, prcMOUslj almost 
peculiar to Phr}gia (PluL do Mits pp liaib- 
1110 ) 

Olympus {''OKvfi-ros) 1 (Grk Llymho, 
Turk hemavat-Evi, lo Abode of the Cclcs 
iials) The E part of the great chain of 
mountains which extends IV and E from the 
Acroceraunian promontory on the Adiiatic to 
the Thcrmaic Gulf, and which formed the N 
boundarj of ancient Greece proper In a wide 
sense, the name is bomelimcs applied lo all that 
part of this chain which lies E of the central 
range of Puidus, and which is usually called 
the Canibtinian mountains , but strictlj speak- 
ing Mount Cljunpus is the extreme E part of 
the chain, which, sinking off from the Cam 
buiiian mountains to the SE , skirts the S end 
of the slip of coast called Plena, and forms at 
its tomiination the N mill of the i ale of Tr MPr 
Its shape IS that of a blunt cone, with its outline 
picturesquely broken by minor summits, its 
height IS about 9700 feet, and its chief summit 
IS covered mill perpetual snow From its posi 
lion ns tlio boundarv between Tliessalj and 
Macedonia, it is sometimes reckoned in tho 
former, sometimes m tho latter (Hdt.ni 128, 
Strab p 329) — Li the Greek nij Ihology, OljTn- 
pus w as the chief sent of the tlurd dinastj of 
gods, of wliieh Zeus was the licad It was a 
really local conception mth the early poets, to 
bo understood htcrallj, that the gods dwelt on 
Olympus El on the fable of the giants scaling 
licai on must bo understood in tins sense , not 
tliat thoj placed Pclion and Ossa upon the top 
of Oljmpus to reach the still higher ficuucn, but 
that they piled Polion on the top of Ossa, and 
both on tho tower stojtcs of Oljinpus, lo scale 
the summit of Oljmpus itself, the abode of tho 
gods Homer describes tlio gods ns haling 
Uicir soiernl palaces on Olympus {It xi 70, cf 
Hes Th 02) , on tho summit is tho couned 
chamber, where tlioy meet m solemn conclaio 
(If nil 8), tho Muses entertain them with tho 
lyre and song Tliej are shut in from tho new 
of men upon tho earth by a wall of clouds, tho 
gates of which are kept b) tho Hours (17 i 719, 
Till 893) In tho Odj ssey it is desonbed as a 
peaceful abode unshaken by storms (Off n ^2) 
The same conceptions aro found m Hesiod, and 
to a great extent m tho later jiocts , with wliom, 
howoi er, even as early as tho lyric poets and tho 
tragedians, tho idea becomes less material, and 
the real abode of tho gods is graduallj trans- 
ferred from tho summit of Olympus to tlieiault 
of heaven (t e the sky) itself Since locally tho 
same idea attached to certain other high moiin 
tains, tho same name was gi\ en to them Thus 
Licaeus in Arcadia was sometimes called 
Olympus (Paus nn 88, 2), and especially tins 
w as tho case with 2 The Mysian Ol 3 fmpa 8 
( OXvpTTos 6 Mutrioj Kcstnsh Dagli,Ala Dagh, 
IsJnL Dagh, and Kush Dagh), a cli.>in of lofty 
mountains in the NW of Asia Minor, formmg, 
with Ida, tlie AV part of tho northernmost line of 
the mountain system of that peninsula It ex 
tends from AV to E through the NE of Mjsia 
and the SAY of Bitliynia, and thence, mchning 
a little northwards, it first passes tlirough the 
centre of Bithynia, then forms tho boundary 
between Bithyma and Galatia, and then extends 
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Ihrough tho S of Paphlagonia lo tho river Halys 
Bejond the Haljs, tho mountains in the N of 
PonluB form a continuation of the chain (Strab 
p G7i, Hdt 1 00,111 li ) — 3 [Yanat Dagh), 
a volcano on the E coast of Lycia, above tho 
city of Phoenicus {Yanar) TIio names of tho 
mountain and of thocitj aro often interchanged 
(PnoLsicufc ] — Thoio w ere two mountains of tho 
some name in Cjprus, and one in Lesbos 

Olynthus {■'OAuedor ’0\Mios A 20 Mamas), 
a town of Macedonia in Chaloidico, at tho head 
of the Toroiiaic gulf, and a little distance from 
tho coast, between tho ponmsulas of Pnllene 
and Sithonia (Strab p 880 , Mcl 11 2, 9) It 
was tho most important of tho Greek cities on 
the const of Macedonia, though wo liaio nc 
record of its foundation It afterwards fdl 
into the hands of the Thracian Bottiaei, when 
ihoj were expelled from their own country bj 
the Macedonians (Hdt ni 122, Strab p 117) 

It was taken by Artnbazus, one of tlio generals 
of 'Xerxes, who peopled it with Clialcidians 
from Toronc , but it owed its greatness to 
Pcrdiccas, who persuaded the inhabitants of 
miiiij of tho smaller towuis in Chalcidicc to 
abandon their own abodes and settle 111 01}ui- 
thus (Time 1 68, C5, 11 79) Tins happened 
about the commencement of tho Peloponnesian 
war, and from thislinio OljTilhus appcaiu asa 
prosperous and flounshmg town, with a popula- 
tion of 6000 inhabitants capable of beating 
anns. It became tho head of a confederacy of 
all tho Greek towns in this part of Macedonia, 
and it long maintained its independence against 
the attacks of tho Athenians, Spartans and 
Macedonians , but in n c 879 it was compelled 
to submit to Sparta, after carrying on war with 
this state for four j cars AVhon the suproniacy 
of Sxiirla was destrojed bj tho Thebans, Oljii- 
Ihns rccoiercd its indcpcndonco, and cicn 
recoiled an accession of jiowcr from Philip, who 
was anxious to make Oljnlhus a counterpoise 
to tho influence of Atluiis in tho X of tho 
Aognoan AYith tins i icw Philip gai o Olnithns 
tho tcmtoiy of Potidaca, after he had wTCstcd 
this toini from the Athenians m 86C But 
when lie had suflicicntlj consolidated Ins iiowor 
lo bo able to sot at defiance boUi Olinthus and 
Athens, ho threw oft tho mask, and laid siego 
lo tho former citv Tho OljTitlnaiis earnestly 
besought Athens for assistance, and were 
warmlj supported by Demosthenes in his Olm- 
thiac orations , but as tho Atheniaiis did not 
render tho citj any cfrcctual assistance, it was 
tnlccn and destroj (5d bj Philip,' and all its 
inhabitants sold as slai es (847) [PuiLirrus ] 
OljnitliUB was never restored, and tho rem 
naiits of its inliabitants Were at a later time _ 
transferred bj Cassaiider to Cassandrea At 
tho time of its prosperity Oljnthus used the 
town of Mfcihliiva as its seaport. 

Omana or Omanum f'O/ioj'o, *'O/iai' 0 i’) 1 A 

celebrated port on the NE coast of Arabia 
Felix, a little aboi e the castemmost point of tho 
peninsula, Pr Sjngros(ifns cl Had), on a largo 
gulf of the same name Tlio people of this 
part of Arabia were called Omanltae {'Oga 
pTrai), or Omani, aiid tho name is still presen od 
in that of tho district, Oman (Ptol vi 15 ) — 2 
(Prob Schama), a seaport toivn m the E of 
Garmania , tho chief emporium for the tiada 
between India, Persia, and j\rabia (Phil 11 149). 

Omanltae and Omanum [Oipixa] 

Ombi ('0/i)3oi ’OpPlrai Koum Ombou,io 
HtU of Ombon, Hu ), tho last great city of 
Upper Egypt, except Sj ene, from which it was 
distant about thirty rniles, stood on the E 
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bank of the Nile, m the Ombites Nomos, and 
was celebrated ns one of the chief seats of the 
orship of the crocodile (the crocodile headed 
god Sebek) Juvenal’s 16th Satire mentions a 
rebgious fight between the people of Ombi and 
those of Tentyra, during a festival at Ombi 
(Juv Yv 85 , Ptol IV 5, 73 , Ael H A k 21) 
Omphale daughter of the Lydian 

king lardanus, and wife ofTmolus, after whose 
death she undertook the government herself 
Wlien Heracles, in consequence of the murder 
of Iphitus, was afflicted nitli a senous disease, 
and was informed by the oracle that he could 
only be cured bj serving some one for wages 
for the space of three years, Hermes sold 
Heracles to Omphale The hero became 
enamoured of his mistress, and, to jileaso her, 
he IS said to have spun wool and put on the 
garments of a woman, while Omphale wore 



Omphale Qndlloraclcs danic o Group now at Naples) 

hiB lion’s skin She bore Heincles several 
childrenj (Diod iv 81 , Apollod ii G, 8 , Ov 
Fast 11 305, Her ix 58 ) For possible ex- 
planations of this myth, see p 400, b 

Omphalium COixipdXiov ’OufaMTris), a town 
in Crete in the neighbourhood of Cnossus 
(Diod v 70) 

On patELioroLis ] 

Onatas COrdras), of Aegma, a famous 
sculptor of the later and best period of Aegine 
tan art, which still ineserved somewhat of the 
archaic stiffness or ngidity ns compared with 
the Attic stjlo of Pludins which succeeded it 
The work of Onatas was in the earlier part of 
the fifth century n c His great statues were 
the ‘ Black Dcmetcr ’ at Phigaha in bronze, a 
female figure in black drapery with a hoise’s 
head (Pnus van 42, 1), a bronze Apollo at 
Pergamum (Pans viii 42, 7), and two groups 
of statues, described by Pausanias, nt Olympia, 
which are held by modem critics to lesemble m 
subject and arrangement the pediments of 
Aegma now nt Munich v iz the group of heroes 
at Troy casting lots for the fight wath Hector, 
and the group of Tarentine warriors round 
the body of Opis the Peucetian king (Paus v 

-f?, 8) 

Oncae ("Oyhai), a village m Boeotia near 
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Thebes, from which one of the gates of Thebes 
derived its name (’Oyicarai), and which con 
tamed a sanctuary of Athene 

Onceum {’'Oy/ceiov) a town in Aicadia on the 
nver Ladon with a temple of Demeter Ennnjs 
(Paus V 111 25, 4) 

Onchesmus oi Onchismus Oy xn<^iJ-os, “'ey 
X‘irfios Oi clndo), a seaport town of Epirus m 
Chaonia, opposite tlie W extremity of Corcyra 
The ancients derived its name from Anchises, 
whence it is named by Dionjsius the ‘Harbour 
of Anchises’ {’Ayxdcrov Fiom this 

place Ciceio calls the wmd blowing from Epirus 
towards Italy OncJiesmites (Strab p 324 , Cic 
ad Ait vii 2 ) 

OnebestUS (’Oyxv<r'r6s ’Oyxvo'Tios) 1 
All ancient town of Boeotia, said to have been 
founded bv Onchestus, son of Poseidon, was 
situated a little S of the lake Copais near 
Hnhortus It contained a celebrated temple 
and grove of Poseidon, and was the place of 
meeting of the Boeotian Amphictyony The 
ruins of tins town ore still to be seen on the 
SW slope of the mountain Faga (II ii 60G , 
Pind Isthm i 44 , Strab p 412 , Pnus ix 
2G, 5) — 2 A iivei m Thessaly which rises m 
the neighbourhood of Eretria, and flows by 
Cpioscephalae, and falls into the lake Boebeis 
(Pol xviii 8 , Liv xxxii G) 

OnesicritUB ('OnjcrlKpiros), a Greek historical 
wnter, who accompanied Alexander on his 
campaigns in Asia, and wrote a history of them, 
which IS frequently cited by later authors He 
IS called by some authorities a nntiv e of Asty- 
pnlaea, and by otheis of Aegma (Diog Laert 
vi 76, Arrian, Hid 18) Wlien Alexander 
constructed his fleet on the Hydaspes, he 
appointed Onesiontus chief pilot of the fleet, a 
post which he held during the descent of the 
Indus and throughout the voyage to the Persian 
gulf, which was conducted under the command 
of Neaichus (Aman, vi 2, 6, vn 5, 9, Plut 
Alex GG) Though an eye witness of much 
that he described, it appears that he mtermixed 
many fables and falsehoods with his narrative 
(Strab pp 70, G98) 

Omngis or Onngis [OHI^GIs ] 

OnIroE (■'Oi'Eipos), the Dream God, was a 
personification of dreams Accoidmg to the 
Odyssey , Dreams dwell on the dark shores of 
the W OceanuB, and the deceitful dreams come 
tlirough an ivory gate, while the true ones 
issue from a gate made of horn (Od xix 6G2, 
XXIV 12) Hesiod calls dreams the children 
of Night, Sleep and Death being their brothers 
(Th 12) Similarly in Eur Hec 71 (rightly 
punctuated), the ‘mother of dusky winged 
dreams ’ is Night, not Earth Dieams were 
controlled by Hermes, since they were in some 
sense messages Ovid calls them children of 
Sleep, and names three, who pervade the 
earth and appear m various forms to sleepers 
(Met \i G33) Morpheus, Icelus or Phobetor, 
and Phantasus [For dream oiacles see Diet 
of Aiit art Oi aculuin ] 

Onoba, surnamed Aestuaria (Huelva), a sea 
port town of the TurdetanimHispaniaBaetica, 
between the mouths of the Baetis and Anas, 
on an aestuary formed by the liver Luxia 
There are remains of a Roman aqueduct at 
Huelva (Strab p 143 , Ptol ii 4, 5 ) 

Onoebonus (^Ovdxaivos Sophaditilos), a river 
of Thessaly which joins the Apidanus from the 
W (Hdt vm 129) 

Onomacrltus l^OvoixdKpiTos), an Atlieman, 
who occupies an interesting position in the 
history of the early Greek religious poetry 

s B 2 
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Ho In od nbout J) c 520-48D Ho ciijojcd the 
X)iitronago of Hipparchus, until he u as detected 
by Lasiis of Ilcmuono (tho dithj ramble poet) in 
making an interpolation in an oracle of 
Musaous, for M Inch Hippaichus banished him 
Ho seems tohaie gone into reisia, u here the 
PiBistratids, after their expulsion fiom Athens, 
took him again into fa\ our, and omplo 3 ed him 
to persuade Xcixts to engage in his cxiicdition 
agamst Gieecc, bj reciting to lum all tho 
ancient oracles nliich seemed to faiour tho 
attempt (Hdt mi fi) It appears that Ono 
maentus had made a collection and arrange 
ment of the oracles ascribed to Miisacus, and 
that he ivas tho real author of some of the 
poems which went under tho name of Orpheus 
(Pans 1 22,1111 21, 37, ix 3G) Tzot/cs spi aks 
of him ns one of those who ai ranged the books 
of Homer under Pisisliatiis, and thus he has 
been set dow n b^ Wolf and others ns one of tho 
‘ Diasccuastao ' of Homer 

OnomarchuB {'Ot'Sfiapxos), general of the 
Phocians in the Sacred war, siiccci ded his 
brother Philouieliis in this command, n r UGS 
In the follow mg i eai he w ns defeated in Thes 
salj b\ Philip, and jxirislied in attempting to 
icnohb} swimming the Athenian ships, which 
w ere Ij ing off tho shore, n c 052 His bodj fell 
into the hands of Philip, who caused it to ho 
crucified, ns a puiushinent for Ins saenlegc in 
the flacred war (Diod i 01-t>l , Paus x 2, 
5 , Just Mil 1 ) 

Onosandor (’Oi 6a-ai Spos), the author of a cele 
brated work on niilitarj tnelica (entitled Srpa-nj 
7 iifbr Aifyor), winch is still extant All subso 
quent Greek and Eoinan WTitors on tho same 
subject made this work their textbook Ho 
he ed about \ n 50 In Ins st) le ho imitated Xe 
nophoii with some success Edited bj Sohwebol, 
Numborg, 17C1, and bi Kochlj, Lips 18C0 

Onu-gnathus (“'Orou 7»'d0oj Ela^thomsi), 
an island and a pronioiitore on the S const of 
Laconia (Strab p 808 , Paus in 22, 22) 

OnuphlB (■'Oroi/itis), the capital of theXomos 
Onuphitcs 111 the Dolt i of Egypt (Hdt n 100) 

Ophellon ('n^eAfoii') an Athenian comic jioet, 
of tho Middle Coined) , b c 330 ( Vthen pp 
13, CO, 07, 100) 

Ophelias (’Oi^ieAAar), of Pella in iraccdonia, 
was ono of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
after whose death he followed the fortunes of 
Ptoloni) In n t 322, he conquered Ci rene, of 
which cit) he hold tho go\ eriimeiit on behalf 
of Ptoleni) for some )ears But soon after 
813 he tlirew off Ins allegianco to Ptolcm), and 
continued to go\cm Cvrene as an independent 
state fornenrl) five )cais In 808 hefomicd an 
alliance wnth Agnthoclcs, and marched against 
Carthage, but ho was treacherousl) attacked 
b) Agathocles near this cit), and was slam 
(Diod XX 40-12, Just xxii 7, Suid s ti) 

Opheltes (’OipeKrTjs) 1 Also called Arche 
morns [AncHEMonus ] — 2 Ono of the T)t 
rhenian pirates, who attempted to carry off 
Dionysus, and wore therefore metamorphosed 
into dolphms [p 294] 

Ophlou ('0(pta}t>) 1 One of the oldest of tho 

Titans, was married to Eurynome, with wliom 
he ruled oier Olympus, but being conquered 
by Cronos and Khea, ho and Euryniome wore 
thrown into Ocennus or Tartarus (Ap Eh i 
503 , Tzotz ad Lyc 1191) — 2 Father of the 
centaur Amyous, who is hence called Oji/iio 
nodes (Ov Met xii 215) 

Ophioneuses or Ophicnses (’OipioyeTs, ’0<pte7s), 
a people of Aetolin (Strab pp 451, 4C5) 

Ophir [See Diet of the Bible 1 
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Ophis (''0<\)is), a rii or in Arcadia, which flowed 
b) Mantmua (Pans mii 8, 4) 

Ophiflsa or OphxuBsa (’Ocpidtaaa. 'Otpiovaa-a, 
‘Oiptovcra, 1 0 abouvdmff m snahes) 1 [Pm- 
UBAE }— 2 Or Ophiussa (porhapsPo/nnea), a 
tomi of Euiopean Sc\thin, on the loft bank of 
the Tyras {Dncista) (Strab p 805) — 3 A 
little island near Cicto— 4 [Afsta or Bahhi), 
a small island in the Propontis (Sea of Mai 
niora), NAV of Cyzicus and SAV of I’rocon 
nesub — 5 [Eiionirs^ — 6 [Tenos] 

Ophrynium I’Oi^pwfior prob lu cii-Kevi), a. 
small toini of the Troad, near tho lake of 
Ptcleos, between Dardanus and Eliooteum, with 
n groio consecrated to Hector (Hdt vii 18, 
Strib p 595 Xen An mi 8,5) 

Oplci rOscr ] 

Opilius HacrinuB [M vci in us ] 

Opillus, Aurcllns, tho freedman of an Epi- 
curean, taught at Eome, first philosophy , then 
rhetoric, and finally, granunar He gnie up 
hib school upon the condemnation of Eutilins 
Etifub (n c 921, whom he nceompanied to 
Sni\ nia Ho composed several learned works, 
one of which, named Mttsae, is referred to by 
A Gelliiih (Suet Gramm C, Gcll i 25) 

OpImluB 1 (i., consul n c 154, when he 
subdued some of the Lignnan tribes N of the 
Alps, who had attacked Massilia He was 
notorious m Ins youth for his notous Inmg, 
and was dtseribtd b\ Liicilms as ‘ formosub et 
famosns ’ (Pol xxxiii 5-8, Cic Ac Or ii C8, 
277 , Non s \ Fama ) — 2 L , son of tho pro 
ceding, was praetor 125, m which year ho took 
Frcgellae which had ro\olted against the 
Eomans Ho belonged to the high anstocratical 
party, and ivas a Molcnt opponent of C 
Gracchus lie was tonsul in 121, and took the 
leading part in the proceedings which ended m 
tho murder of Gmcchus Opimnis and his 
psrU abused their victon most s Migoly,and 
are said to ha\e killed more than 2000 persons 
For details see p 371, b In tho follownng year 
(120), ho was accused of luuing put Eoman 
eili/Liib to death without trial, but he was 
defended by the consul C Papinus Garbo, and 
was aequittcd (Lii Ej> Cl, Cic dc Or ii 25, 
lOG) 111 112 ho was at the head of the com- 
miBsionwliich was sent into Africa in order to 
dmdo the dominions of Micipsa between Ju 
gurtha and Adlicrbal, and was bnbed by 
Jiigurtha to assign to him tho better part of 
the country Three years after, ho was con 
dcnined iindei the law of the tnbunc C 
Mamihus Limetaiius, by which an inquiry was 
made into the conduct of all those who had re 
coned bribes fioin Jugurtha (Sail Jug 10,10, 
Veil Pal n 7) Opimius went into exile to 
DyTrlmchium in Epirus, whore he lived for 
soineycai-s haled and insnlted b\ tho people, 
and where he oientually died m great poserty 
He richU deserved Ins puniBlimcnt, and met 
mth a due recompense for his cruel and fero 
Clous conduct towards C Gracchus and his 
parti Ciooro, on tho contrarv, who, aftei his 
consulship, had identified himself with tho 
anstocratical party , frequonth laments tho fate 
of Opimius Thoyeai m which Opimius was 
consul (121) was remarkable for the extra 
ordinary heat of the autumn, and thus the 
vintage of this ^e^l was of an unprecedented 
quality This wine long remained colebiatcd 
ns the Vinum Opnmanum (Cic Brut 88, 
237) 

OpiB {’ilTTis), nn impoitant commercial city 
of Assyni, m tho district of ApoUomatis, at 
tho confluence of tho Physcus (Od-onteh) with 
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the liffTK, not ini'iitioniul nff<r (he Clinstmn 
orft (Hilt 1 .ill Ml T.'^lnih pp 80, 

Opitcrglum (Opiti rj,!!!!!*- ()<!< fsn), tiEonmn 
colon) in \'i nctiti in the of lliil\ on Ih* river 
Liqiienliiv, nnd on the hi<,h roid troin \(piih m 
to \ iroiKi Jn the 'Mtirconi'innn. wir it mhp tit 
p'roved In tin Qniuli but it nils r< built niid 
nflt rwiinls belonged to the Imti 1 roin it 

the III ulibonnii', mount mis n ere rilhni ^[ontlS 
(hulrrcw > ('striib p 214 , Ijimn,i\ 4(i2, Im 
j/i't 111 b, \niin Mtin. xxiv 0) 

0ppi(inuB{*O'^irj lit), till n'lnn o( tliLouthorn 
of tnoGre h In v mielt r iKn'nis Ptill extiint,one 
on iishinp, ciilithd Jlitlirlitira \'A\m>"i>.c5), 
nnd the oihtr on hnntin( < ntitled C i/in t/i tn ti 
(KiMjytTiMi' Afotli m inlies lime plioMii that 
ll Cis" tno jvvin m n nnt'inbj two difteriiit 
jn n-ons of thiii inline 1 '1 he ivntber of the 
Jim /■ nii-i bom iitlni nt Coniii or nt 
\Ti'vr.vrl 1 inCtliriv, tmd llonnshed nlion* v n 
IsQ Tin jsv m coni istn of nlmnl .i lOO In Minn 
ter hnrs, dnuhsl intofnn Ixvil ii, of i.lucli tin 
firpl *i'o tr» it of tin mtnril hn'o-i of ti inn, 
tind the <ehi r thru of lb nrl of llrlniij — 2 
Tlie o itl or of the f iien'iioni' nimtiMitf 
\pinn * c~ IMH in '' ni mid flourisind n 
h'Me ti / r th in tin o'ln r Oi'pi inns nliontAl) 
‘till His pseni, « li < li IS -nniri id to tin cm 
{s IS ' r rn ilh cons ' ts of nlnnit 210<> In mini 
1 r Inn s, ininbsl into four Invil i 1 dilioii of 
sir In'll JV 11 ni b_, Sv'inebr, Jnpi lei', iilul 
b\ I lysliri TI I n ir ii’so n prn^i pnm 

|4irn bv 1 nislinii of n jxs m on fottlin^ 
t Ifii— ma) rMnbilid to Opiiiimm, but the 
lUlhc •=! Ip o' tin rr ml i doubtful 

OppTns 1 C tribtine of tin phbs n i 219, 
cirrislnl'in-, ninhrjiri nn of (In 1 1 1 1 1 runic 
“ir to < i»^-ul tin Hfsiic nnd lionrit' of 
IhiiMinonnii 'J 111 1 1 'l Mis n )' lb d in I"-!, 
nr'iul' siijid It' the \i ’kiiii iiloj jni ilninofthi 
old r ( i<.) d IV xxrii 1-8, \ el '' IX ix J, 


culture ( Vnrro, L L w Slacrob i 10, 18 ) 
Ah Roddi PS of thu t irth and its finits, Ops wns 
also a Koddi sp of the undoniorld, uliich is in 
dll ited b\ tin. nnennt tiistoiii that her uor 
hliipjiorH juid their lows cronchiiip; doiin nnd 
toiiehinj, till) enrth (Illniiob i 10,12, in 0,12), 
wliuh was the attitude of tho GrecltR in iniol 
in|, Iliidi H nnd Porsi phone (Jf ix fiOl) In the 
threo dajr’ Biiininer festivnl licld bj the rratres 
Vnalip, Ops Mils Morshipiicd nitli oflcriiiKH of 
first fniits nnd haenliei 8 under tho iiitino of Dea 
Din (who IS identified iiith Ops) [For thoiitual 
no Jhei oj Alii art 1 lalrcs Arialcs] As 
(oildcusof seed tune nhoiias called Ops Con- 
siva, vhence her Auf,nsl foptnals are called 
Ojiiromit 111 Ifor Morship lias mtiinntclj con 
iiictid with th it of Sntnriiii‘i,nnd it is probable 
(bat the fi Rtmil of the Ojniha iii the Forum on 
DiTcniln r 17, diiriii}: tin period of tho Satin 
iiaha. Were hi Id in llie teinjile of Satiini Tho 
temple of Opt was on tho Capitol (Ln xxvix 
22, I’hn M 171 , C J Jj ii C07) Hero was 
the trcisiin of whnh Cici losiieaKs (P/iif ii 37, 
09) 'J In re was also a sacrarnini of Ops in tho 
El /.III, winch contained sacretl vessels of tho 
nio-t linen nt fonn [Diet of Aiit art Pracfcri 
culum^ Ilerworshipwiis intiniatolv eonnected 
with that of herlinshtnd ‘satiinins, for sho had 
hi th temples and fi siivals in common with him , 
but she had hhi wise a sop irate smctliarj on 
fill Capitol nnd in the Vii iih Jiif, mils, not far 
fnnn the tmiph of ‘'atiiiiiiw, she had an altar 
in common with Con s 

Opus ('Ororj, lont of 'OnJfii 'Orovyrios) 
1 (J itlaiulit or Jfi/fiiiti ,’), tin capital of tho 
Opiintmii I..<vcrmns, was sitiiatid, accordiiij’ to 
‘'tralK>(p 423) tiflmi stadia (twomih a) from tho 
SCI, and aixtj itadia from its harliour Cjno't, 
but, arcordiiij to Eiv j (\xmii (i),it was onlv one 
mile fnim tin coast Itv ns the birthi>laeo of 
Pntn chis (/( xviii 320) Tin bav of tho Fu 
Ihv in f I a mar this town was cillcd Opuntins 


'iitc Alin 111 n' — 2 Q,a lioi nil ^imral in Sinus frociiij— 2 A smill toini iii Lhs 
tie 9fi hndn'it war, r r 8s, (,.jl is)(,, t'n Imiid i J Orn 1 Fopa) a citj of Cannaiiia, near tho 
cf Jfjlhml i*e b 1* was i tib < tpn nil nm n Imnl'Ts of Gcilrn aa (I’tol \i 8,14) — 2 (’'Clpa), 
dels 1 b till Ii' < - to ''tilli (till Ip 78, \pp aritvintle N \S of India, near tin sources of 

IH'/ r J 7,20, 112) — 3 F , quae ' ir to 31 Vnn^ / tin Indus ( \rnan, A? i\ 27) 

htis ( oi'a in Eitlivn n, 11 r 74, w i ■■ nt rnn d of! Orac [OiiiTvi 3 

rri Ap] ii'pr alnin I'f Mipj’ln s nnd dm of draw Orbelus (''Op/3'j3'>r)ia mountain in tho NF of 
in}^ liisswo-il iiriMi bin command r, hew n trnal , 3Iac»doiiia on tin borders of Thrace, extends 
inointidih 'itidisIbvC II minasjuechofwbnh ( (nun 31t Ehoilnjin nioii); the Str3nion to Mt 
<ud\ I fi w fri,rm' Ills r nmni (Iho CiW' S'xvi J’.mi'in us (Ililt v 10, btinb p 829) 

29, Qmntd v II 17l— d C , an mlimati frnndj OrblllUB Pupillus, e Eoninn uraniniannii and 
o' t Jnbin Ciirar wbo i p^vati arairu bu j si boolmast, r, tlie teacber of Horace, who (jivcs 
ninna^ivl in coiijtmr' on with ( nnn liuit Hiilbii*- biin the ejuflnt of jiliiqo^iii from (lie severe 
[Cn: ('ll {It IX 7 19 xi 17, Ml I'l, iitl Pam llo"siiirh v liiih hiB pupils received fiom him 

11 lO) Oppiiis wrot ft 1 ifi of Caerar (Fhil 1 tllor J j> ii 1, 71) He vras a native of Bone 

Ptiinp 10 , Sill* ,hil 9 i), nnd of ‘'Cinio Afri , ventnm, and n(t< raerv mp as an apparitor of Ihn 
caniis tin ilihrffnll vi J 2) ‘'Onn belli veil > iiinpintrateB, and also ar a soldier in the amn, 
Oppuis to ha I U • II iln author of thecoiitmua liilMed at Homi iii the fiftieth jearof his aj;o, 
lion of ('n< vr'ii Oiintin nt irn" (tin Jlcll t/rx.jin linn oiisulshiii of Cniro, li c 03 Ho lived 
Afr aiid/ZiTp) Tina i' niiti nidile a n ; nrds i no irlv 100 viaia, but had lort lim memorj long 
tin two he tiind iniprnliablf ns ri j iinbi the find j 1 m fnr< Im death (^uel Gramm 9) 

Tlie ftyle of t'ie/I/nc(MJ and iS/KiM'Ii irnrs n, < OrbSna, an ancient Italian goddess who bj 
tcKi jHMlr to be tin* work of a manwilb the re ilaving ebiidroii reinhrcd parents cliildless 
plitnt on of Oppnis, aid it s cb ir that (In ‘slio was invoked (to avert her wrath) in the 
nuthorwiis preii nt in Ixithwiir ,wln reaiiOp)>ius 1' luiiiTv'li NTV (I’ortliU ad Xat ii 15 , Aniob 
nt that time vv nr at Borne llnio i« IhoU) hi iv 7) Hi r iianeluarv is nnntioned bj Cic 
to be ronn imhcation in iA // Krx (1,1,10,0) iV J) in 25,0! (if Flin n 10) as on tlio Via 
tliat tin iiiitborwii' jin si nt (wbnb vvns not the ‘tncrii 

cai^ with 1 illii r Hirlnis or Oppnir), but the OrchdOB Insulao (Orfiiicy and SJictlaml 
-evidi lice in re IS not conelm ivo (cf Hiinnis] Iilex), u proiip of soveml inmll islands off tho 
Ops, II Homan gotldeiis of plentj and f< rtilitv, N eonst of Britain, with which tho Eomans 
us III mdie,ited h\ In r niinie, whn h is eonin i ti il (Irat hei amo niqiiamtiil when Agricolii sailed 
with o;ii>iiiis,opii/rii/i(5, iitoyK, and ropm *1110 round tho N of Britain (Tac A171 10, Ptol 11 
a as n enrdial us the wifi of SatiiriiHH, and tho 3,31) 

qirolf ctre is of ev erj thing romn ct< d with agri OrcliSmCnus (’OpX'^/"'n5 'Opxn/ncyioi) 1 
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(Scnjm), an ancient, v ealthj , and powerful city 
of Boeotia, the capital of tlie Miuyeou empire 
in the prehistorical ages of Greece, and hence 
called by Homer the Minyean Orchomenos 
(’Opx VlivSews, n n 511) It was situated 
NW of the lake Copais, on the rii er Ceplussus, 
and was built on the slope of a lull on the 
summit of which stood the acropolis It is said 
to have been ongmaUy called Andreis {’AvSpiftsj, 
from Andreus, the son of Peneus, w ho emigrated 
from the Peneus in Thessaly, to have been 
afterwards coMei Phlegija (^'Aeyuo), fromPhleg 
jas, a son of Ares and Chryse, and to have 
finally obtained its later name from Orchomenus, 
son of Zeus or Eteocles andthoDanaidHesionc, 
and father of Slmyas (Pans ix 84-3G) This 
Orchomenus was regarded as the real founder 
of the Mmyean empire, wluoh before the time 
of the Trojan war extended over the whole of 
the W of Boeotia Orchomenus, the rahng 
town of all this district, is descnbed as one of 
the wealthiest cities m Greece (IZ ix 881) 
Accordmg to the legends of Thebes it was 
Heracles who freed that city from its subjection 
to Orchomenus (Paus ix 87, 2 , Strab p 414 , 
Diod IV 18) After the Trojan war the power 
of the Mmyae was overthrown by immigrants 
from Thessaly, and Oichomenus became merely 
a membei of the Boeotian League, subordinate 
in power to Thebes [Boeotia ] Orchomenus 
continued to exist as an mdependent town till 
B c 3G7, when it was taken and destroyed bj 
the Thebans, and its inhabitants murdered or 
sold as slaves (Diod xv 79 , Paus ix 15, 3) 
In order to weaken Thebes, it was rebuilt at the 
instigation of the Athomans, but was soon de- 
stroyed agam by the Thebans, and, although it 
was again restored by Philip in 888, it nev er re 
covered its former prosperity, and m the time 
of Strabo was m rums The most celebrated 
building m Orchomenus was the so called trea- 
sury of Minjas, which, like the similar monu 
ments at Mycenae, was really a tomb of the on 
cient prmces It was completely excavated 
and explored by Schliemann m 1880 It had a 
passage, or dromos, leadmg to the vaulted or bee 
hive chamber and another spare room, remark 
able for its beautifully decorated ceiling The 
decorations, as well as the general form of the 
tombs, show the connexion of the Orchomenus 
of that date as regards art and on ilisation with 
Mycenae [see p 580, a] Orchomenus possessed 
a very ancient temple of the Charites or Graces , 
and here was celebrated m the most ancient 
times a musical festn al which was frequented 
by poets and singers from all pai ts of the Hel 
lemc world (Pind Pi/th xu 45 , Theocr xvu 
104) There was a temple of Heracles seven 
stadia N of the town, near the sources of the 
nv er Melas Orchomenus is memorable on ac 
count of the victory which Sulla gamed m its 
neighbourhood over Archelaus, the general of 
Mithndates, n c 85 — 2 {Kalpakt), an ancient 
town of Arcadia, mentioned by Homer with the 
epithet iro\vjxT]\os, to distinguish it from the 
Minyean Orchomenus (II n G05 , cf Ov Met 
VI 413), IS said to have been founded by Orcho- 
menus, son of Lj caonJPaus viii 8, 8) It was 
situated on a lull NW of Mantmea, and its 
territory included the towns of Methydnura, 
Theisoa, Teutlus, and the Tnpolis In the 
Peloponnesian war Orchomenus sided with 
Sparta, and was taken by the Athenians (Thuc 
V 61) After the battle of Leuctra the Orcho 
memans did not join the Arcadian confederacy, 
in consequence of its hatred against Mantmea. 
In the contests between the Achaeans and 
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Aetohans, it was taken successively by Cleo- 
menes and Antigonus Doson , but it eventually 
became a member of the Achaean League (Pol 
11 46, 64, IV 6 , Liv xxxii 6 ) 

Orcus [Hades ] 

Ordessns (’OpSijcrfrdr), a tributary of the Ister 
(Danube) m Scythia, but cannot be identified 
vnth anj modem nver (Hdt iv 48) 

Ordovices, a people of Bntam, opposite the 
island Mona (Anglesey), occupying the N por- 
tion of Wales (Tac Ann xu 83, Agr 18) 

Oreades [Nvmphae] 

Orestae (’OpeuTai), a people m the N of 
Epirus on the borders of Macedonia, inliabitmg 
the district named after them, Orestis or Ores- 
tias Thej were onginallj mdependent, but 
were afterwards subject to the Macedonian 
monarclis They were declared free by the 
Romans m their vv ar with Plulip Accordmg 
to the legend, they derived their name from 
Orestes, who is said to have fled mto tins country 
aftei murdering his mother, and to hav e there 
founded the town of Argos Oresticum (Thuc 
11 80 , Strab pp 82G, 484 , Pol xvm 80 ) 

Orestes (’opeo-rijs) 1 Son of Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestm, and brother of Clirj sothe- 
mis, Laodice (Electra), and Iphianassa (Iphi 
genia) The Homeric account onlj tells us that 
m the eighth year after his father’s murder 
Orestes came from Athens to Mjeenae and 
slew tlie murderer of his father (Od m 
30C , cf 1 30, 298, iv 546) From Od xi 642 
it appears that Orestes was not m Mycenae at 
the time of his father’s murder To tins story 
much 18 added by later vvTiters Thus it is said 
that at the murder of Agamemnon it was in- 
tended to despatch Orestes also, but that by 
means of Electra he was secretlj earned to 
Strophius, king m Phoois, who was manned tO' 
Anaxibia, the sister of Agamemnon Accordmg 
to some, Orestes w as saved by lus nurse, who 
allowed Aegisthus to kill her own child, suppos- 
ing it to be Orestes (Pmd Pgth xi 25 , Aesch 
CJio 732) In the house of Strophius, Orestes 
giew up with the long’s son Pylades, with 
whom ho formed that close and intimate fnend- 
ship which has become proverbial Bemg fre- 
quently reminded by messengers from Electia 
of the necessity of avenging lus father’s death, 
he consulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
strengthened him in his plan He therefore re- 
paired in secret to Argos Here he pretended 
to bo a messenger of Stropluus who had come 
to announce the death of Orestes and brought 
the ashes of the deceased (Soph PI 11, 85, 29G, 
531, 184C, Eui PI 1245, Orest 162, 804) Lr 
Homei it is not said that Orestes slew Clytae- 
mnestra as well as Aegisthus, and the inference 
from the unquahfied praise of lus action in the 
Odyssey is that he did not kill his mother , but 
m the tragedians, after visiting his father’a 
tomb, and saenfiemg upon it a lock of his hair, 
he made himself known to his sister Electra, 
and soon afterwards slew both Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra m the palace Immediately 
after the murder of his mother he was seized 
with madness He now fled from land to land, 
pursued by the Ermnyes of his mother At 
lenguh by Apollo’s advice, he took refuge with 
Athene at Athens The goddess affoided him 
protection, and appomted the court of the Areio 
pagUB to decide his fate The Ermnyes brought 
forward their accusation, and Orestes made the 
command of the Delphic oracle his excuse 
"When the court v oted, and was equally divided, 
Orestes was acquitted by the command of Athene 
(Aesch. Pumenides) According to another 
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modification of the legend, Orestes ashed Apollo 
how he could be delivered fiom his mad 
ness and mcessont wandering The god advised 
him to go to Tauns in Scythia, and to fetch 
fiom tliat country the image of Artemis, which 
i\ ns believed to have fallen there from heaven, 
and to cnri"j it to Athens (Eur Iph TaiiT 79, 
9G8, cf Pans iii IG, G) Orestes and Pjlndes 
accordingly vent to Tauns, wheie Thoas was 
hmg On then: arrival they wore seized by the 
natives, m order to bo sncriflcod to Artemis, ac 
cording to the custom of the countrj But 
Iphigenin, the pnestoss of Artemis, was the 
sister of Orestes, and, after recognising each 
other, all three escaped v ith the statue of the 
goddess After Ins return to Peloponnesus 
Orestes took possession of his father’s kmgdom 
at Mycenae, which had been usurped by Metes 
or Menelnus "When Cjlarabes of Argos died 

V ithout leaving any heir, Orestes also became 
kuig of Argos The Lacedaemonians likowise 
made him their kmg of their oivn accord, be- 
cause they preferred him, the grandson of Tyn- 
dareus, to Nicostratus and Megnpenthes, the 
sons of Menolaus bj a slave The Arcadians 
and Phocians increased his power by nllymg 
tliemsch es ivith him (Paus ii 18, 5, in 1, 4 , cf 
Pmd Fytlt xi 24) Ho married Hcnnione, the 
daughter of hlenolans, and became hy her the 
father of Tisamenas The story of his marriage 
witli Hermione, whohad prenously been married 
to Neoptolcmus, is related clsevhcre [Bfen 
^novE , NEorroLrsroB ] Ho died of the bite of 
a snal o m Arcadia (Schol ad Eur OrcU 1040), 
and his body, in accordance v ith an omcle, was 
afterwards earned from Tegca to Sparta, and 
there buried His bones are said to hni e been 
found at a latei time in a var between the 
Laccdacmouiniis and Togeatans, and to haio 
been con\ ej ed to Sparta (Hdt i 07 , Paus in 
11, 8, nil 64, 8) According to the Arcadian 
storj Orestes had dvelt during his time of mad- 
ness m Arcadia hai mg gone there fiom Mycenae 
111 obedience to an oracle (Paus vin 6, 4) To 
this there is a further addition that in his frenzy 
he gnawed off one of Ins fingers, a stoi^ which 
seems to have originated in the name of a tomb 
near SIcgnlopolis called Aokti/Aou fii'p/ia (Pans 
VIII 84, 2) — 2 liegent of Italy during the short 
reign of his infant son Eomulus Augustulus, A D 
475-476 Ho was bom in Pannonia, and served 
for some years undci Attila , after whose death 
he rose to eminence at the Eomnn court Hav 
mg been entrusted with the command of an armi 
by Julius Nepos, ho deposed this emperor, and 
placed his own son Eomulus Augustulus on the 
throne, but in the follow mg y ear lie was defeated 
by Odoacer and put to death [Odoacer ] — 3 
1 Aurelius Orestes, consul n c 12C, reconed 
Sardinia ns his province, whore ho remained 
upwards of three years C Gracchus was 
quaestor to Orestes in Sardinia (Plut 0 Qraccli 
1, 2) — 4 On Aufidius Orestes, consul b c 71, 
ongmally belonged to the Aurelia gens, whence 
his surname of Orestes, and was adopted hy On 
Aufidius, the histoiian (Cio Off ii 17 , Eutrop 

VI 8) 

Oresteum, Orcsthoum, or Oresthaslum 
('Opeerrewv, ’Op^aBetou, 'Opea-Bda'ioi'), a towm m 
the S of Aicadia m the district Maenalia, near 
Megalopolis (Time i 04, PaiiS mii 44,2) 

Orestheus (’OpeirOeur), a legendary king of 
the Locn Ozome, son of Deucalion His dog 
brought forth a log of wood, which Orestheus 
buned from it sprang up the shoots (ofoi) of 
the vme Hence the name of his people. (Paus 
x.81,1, Locrl) 
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Orestias 1 The country of the Orestae 
[Orest ve ] — 2 A name frequently given by the 
Byznntino writers to Hadrianopolis m Thrace 

Orestilla, Aurelia [Aurelia ] 

Oretani, a powerful people m the SW of 
Hispania Tanaconensis^ bounded on the S by 
Baetica, on the N by the Carpetani, on the W 
by Lusitania, and on the E by the Bastetani 
(Phn in 25) Their chief town was Castulo 

Oreus {’npeSs ’npeirys Orsi), a town in the 
N of Euboea, on the river Callas, at the foot 
of the mountain Telethnum, andm the district 
Hestiaeotis, was itself originally called Hestiaea 
or Histiaea According to some it was a colony 
fiom the Attic deme !&stiaea (Strab p 445) 
After the Persian wars Oreus, with the rest of 
Euboea, became subject to the Athenians, but 
on the revolt of the island, m b c 446, Oreus 
w as taken by Pencles, its inhabitants expelled, 
and their place supplied by 2000 Athenians 
(Time 1 114 , Diod xii 7, 22) Oreus was an 
important place, and its name frequently occurs 
m the Grecian wars down to the dissolution of 
the Achaean League (Xen Hell v 4, 50 , Dem 
de Oor pp 248, 262 , Died xix 76 , Pol xviii 
30, Ln XXXI 4G) 

OrfituB, 1 Ser Cornelius, consul a d 61, 
was put to death m Nero’s reign through the 
iiiformei Eegulus (Tac Ann xii 41, Hist iv 
42) — 2 Paccius, a eentiiiion of Corbulo’s army 
(Tac Ann \m 8C, xv 12) 

Orgetorix, the noblest and richest among 
the Hch etii, fonned a conspiracy to obtain the 
loval power n c Gl, and persuaded his country- 
men to emigrate fiom their own country 
Two years weredeioted to mnlnng the neoes 
sary prepaiations , but the real designs of 
Orgetorix havmg ineantimo become known, and 
the Hclvetu liaving attempted to bring him to 
trial, he suddenly died, piobably, os was sus 
pcctcd, by hiB own hands (Caes jB G i 2, 26 , 
Dio Cass xxxviii 81 ) 

Orihaslus (’Opet^daios oi ’Opi^atnos), an 
eminent Greek medical winter, bom about A d 
326, either at Sardis m Lydia, or at Pergamum 
in Mysia. Ho was an intimate friend of the 
emperor Julian, and was almost the only 
person to whom Julian imparted the secret of 
his apostasy from Christianity He accoin 
panicd Julian in his expedition against Persia, 
and was w ith lum at the time of his death, 868 
Tlio succeedmg emperors, Valentmian and 
Valens, confiscated the property of Oribasius 
and banished him He was afterwards recalled 
from exile, and w’as alive at least as late as 895 
Of the personal character of Oribasius we Icnow 
little oi nothing, but it is clear that ho was 
much attached to paganism and to the heatlien 
philosophy He was an intimate friend of 
Eunapius, who praises him \eij highly, and 
wrote an account of his life We possess at 
picsent three works of Oribasius (1) OoUecta 
Mcdicinaha {^wayoiycd ’larpiKaf), oi some 
times Hchdomecontahihlos {'’E^Bop.-qhovrd- 
/SijSAor), which was compiled at the command 
of Juhnn, when Oribasius was still a young 
man It contains but httle original matter, but 
IS very valuable on account of the numerous 
extracts from writers whose works are no 
longer extant Moie than half of this work is 
now lost, and what remains is in some confu 
Sion There is no complete edition of the work 
(2) An abridgment (2 i5i'oi|/ij) of the former work, 
m nine books It was written thirty years 
after the former (3) Euponsia or De facile 
Pal ahthbns {’Evirdpicrra), in four books Both 
this and the piecedmg work were mtended as 
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manuals o£ the practice of modicinc The best 
edition IS by Daremborg, Pans, 1851-1870 
Oricumor Oriens {‘'npiKou/Clpih.o? ’ClpiKios 
Encho), an important Greek toiro on the coast 
of niyna, near the Ceraunian mountains and 
the frontiers of Epirus (Hdt i\ 92, Pol in 
19, Hor Ocl 111 7,5, Propeit i 8,20, Caes 
B G 111 11) According to tradition it was 
founded by the Euhoeans, who were cast here 
by a storm on their return from Troj , but, 
according to another legend it w as a Colclnnn 
colony (Scymn 140 , Ap Eh ii 12-10) The 
town w ns strongl j fortified, but its harbour was 
not \erj secure It was destroyed in the cimI 
wars, but was rebuilt b} Herodes Atticus The 
turpentine tree (tci ebuiihus) grew in the 
neighbourhood of Oricuin (Verg Acn \ ISO) 

Ongones, U8iiall> enlled Ongen, one of the 
most cimnent of the early Cliristian writers, 
bom at Alexandria, v n 180 [See Diet of 
Ohiisiian Bwgr'\ 

Onngis, Oningisor Aurinx, a wcalthj town 
in Hispania Baetica, with sihcr mines, neai 
Mundn (Ln \\i\ 42, -rx\iii 3, Phn in 3) 

Orion (’Opiuv), son of H 3 rieiis, of Hjna, in 
Boeotia, a liandsoino giant and hunter {Oil xi 
809), said to have been called bj the Boeotians 
Candaon (Strab p 404 , Tzetz nd Lyc 328) 
In the Homeric storj he is carried off by Eos 
on account of his beauty fcf p 310, b], but the 
gods wore angry with him and Artemis slow 
him with her arrows in Ortygia (Od \ 121) 
Tlio story gii en bj most later ivritera is that 
he come to Chios (Oiihiiisa), and fell in loxe 
with Aero, or Moroiie, the daughter of Oeno 
pion, by the njunph Hchco Ho cleared the 
island from wild beasts, and brought the spoils 
of the chase as presents to his beloved , hut as 
Oenopion constantly deferred the mamage, 
Orion once, when intoxicated, offered iiolence 
to the maiden Oenopion now implored the 
assistance of Dionjsus, who caused Oiion to be 
thrown into a deep sleep by satj rs, in which 
state Oenopion deprived him of his sight 
Being informed by an oracle that he should 
recover his sight if he would go towards the 
east and expose Ins eye balls to the rays of the 
rising sun, Orion followed the sound of a 
Cyclops’ hammer, *^17601 to Lemnos, where 
Hephaestus gave to him Cedahon as his guide 
Having recov ered his sight, Orion rotiimed to 
Chios to take vengeance on Oenopion , but ns 
the latter had been concealed bj his friends, 
Onon was unable to find him, and then pro 
ceeded to Crete, where ho lived as a hunter 
with Artemis (ApoUod i 4, 3 , Parthon Erot 
20, Hyg Astr ii 34) The cause of lus death, 
winch took place either m Crete or Chios, is 
differently stated, but' as in the Odjssey, 
Artemis is m most accounts the author of his 
death It IS possible that he was a local god of 
the woods and of hunting whoso worship was 
displaced by that of Artemis According to 
some, he was belov ed by Artemis, and Apollo, 
indignant at his sister’s affection for him, 
asserted that she was unable to hit wnth her 
arrow a distant pomt which he showedher in the 
sea She thereupon took aim, and hit it, but the 
point was the head of Orion, who had been swim 
ming m the sea (Hyg I c) Another account, 
which Horace follows (Hor Od in 4, 72 , cf 
Apollod 1 4, 6, Serv nAAeii i 639), states that 
he attempted to violate Artemis, and was 
killed by the goddess vv ith one of her aiTows 
Lastly, the story followed by Ovid states that 
he boasted he would conquer every animal, and 
would clear the earth from all wild beasts , but 
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the earth hcnt forth a scorpion which destrojed 
him (Ov Fait v 537) Asclopius attempted to 
recall him to life, but was slam by Zeus with a 
flash of lightning The accounts of Ins parent- 
age and birthplace vary in the different 
writers, for some call him a son of Poseidon 
and Eurj ale, and others sav that he was bom 
of the Earth, or a son of Oenopion Ho is 
further called a Theban, or Tanagracan, but 
probably because Hvria,his native place, some 
limes belonged to Tiuiagra and sometimes to 
Thebes (Apollod i 4, 3, Hjg 7 c , Strab p 
104, Pans ix 20,3) After his death, Orion 
was placed among the stars, where he appears 
ns a giant with a girdle, sword, a lion’s skin and 
a club (II xviii 480, xxii 29 , Of? v 274) The 
constellation of Orion sot at the commence 
meiit of November, at which time storms and 
ram were frequent, hence ho is often called 
tmhnfcr, mmhosus, or ngnofui 

Orion and Orns (’npluf and^fipor), names of 
ancient grammanaiis, who are sometimes con 
founded w ith each other It appears that three 
writers of these names arc to bo distinguished 
— 1 Onon, a Theban grammarian, who taught at 
Caesarea, m the fiftli centiirj a d and is the 
author of a lexicon, still extant, published bj 
Stnrz, Lips 1820 — 2 Orns, of Jliletus, a gram- 
marian, lived in the second century v u , 
and was the author of the works men 
tioned by Suidas — 3 Oms, an Alexnndnne 
grammarian, who taught at Constantinople 
about the middle of the fourth century \ n 

Onppo, a town in Hispania Baetica, on the 
road between Gades and Hispahs (Phn in 8) 

Oritac, Horitae, or Orao ('OpeiTcu, ''OpaOi a 
people of Gedrosia, who inhabited a district on 
the coast neaily two hundred miles long, 
abounding 111 wine, com, nee, and palm trees, 
the modem Urloo on the coast of Bclooolnstan 
Some of the ancient wTiters assert that they 
were of Indian ongin, while others say that, 
though they rcscnibled the Indians in many of 
their customs, they spoke a different language 
(AiTian, Ann vi 21, Strab 720, Curt iv 10, C) 

Onthyia [Bonr vs ] 

OrmenuB ("Oppei'or), son of Cercaphus, 
grandson of Aeolus and father of ^kmyntor, was 
believed to have founded the town of Orme 
mum, III Thessaly From him Amyntor is 
sometimes called Onnemdes, and Astv damia, 
hiB grand daughter, Ormcnii 

Omeae (’Opveal ’Opytirgs), an ancient 
town of Argoho, near the frontiers of tlie tem 
tory of PliliuB, and 120 stadia from Argos (II 
II 731, vT 7, Pans ii 25, G, v 25, 6 , Strab p 
382) The inhabitants were at an early time 
reduced to the condition of Penocci or depen- 
dents of Argos, and apparcntlv were the first 
people in ^gohs so reduced , for the Argives 
used the term ‘Opiearai ns equivalent to 
nepioiKoi (Hdt van 73) They had, however, 
sufficient independence of action to be called 
allies of Argos in the Peloponnesian war, B c 
418, but in lie the Lacedaemonians placed the 
Argive exiles, with some supports of their own 
men, in Omeae The citizens of Argos soon 
afterwards attacked the town and destroyed it 
(Time V I 7 ) 

Omens (’Opvcur), son of Eieohtheus, father 
of Peteus, and grandfather of hlenesthens, 
from him the town of Omeae was believed to 
hav e derived its name (J? ii 671 , Pans n 26,6) 

Oroanda (’OpStxi'Sa 'OpoavSevs, or -iKos, Oro 
andensis), a mountain city of Pisidia, SE of 
Antioohia, from which the Oioandtcns tracUis 
obtained its name (Liv xxxvuii 18, 37) 
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OroatiB {’Opoiris Tab), the largest of the 
minor nvers rvhicli flow into the Persian Gulf, 
ionued the boundary between Susiam. ana 
Persis (Strab p 727) 

Oroblae (’Opo^lai), a town on the coast of 
Euboac, not far from Aegnc, with an oraclo of 

Apollo (Strab p -145) , , , t 

Orodes (’OpiSns), the name of tno kings of 
Parthia [Arsaces XTV , S:\TI ] 

Oroetes (’Opolrijr), a Persian, v,as made 
satrap of Sardis by Gyms, which government 
he retained under Cambyacs In n c 522, he 
deco jed Poll CR-VTES into his power bj speci 
ons promises, and pnt him to deatli (Hdt i 
G9, 111 39 , Time 1 18 Anst Pol i 10 ) But 
being susjiected of aiming at the establishment 
of an mdependent sov eroigntj , he was himself 
puttodeathbj orderof Danns(Hdt in 120-128) 

Orontes (’Opdmjr) 1 {Nahr cl Avf), the 
largest n\er of Sjria (whence Juv iii 02 n sea 
its name to e-qiress the SvTian people), has two 
chief sources in Goelesyria, the one in the Anti- 
hbanns, the other further N in the Libanus , 
flows NE into a lake S of Emesa, and thence 
N past Epiphania and Apamca, till near 
Antioch, where it suddcnlj sweeps round to 
the SW and falls into the sea at the foot of M 
Plena. According to tradition its earlier name 
was Tvphon (Tuijxep), and it was called Orontes 
from the person who first built abridge oxer it 
(Strab p 750 ) — 2 A mountain on the S side 
of the Caspian, botw ecn Parthia and Hyreania 
(Ptol XT 2, -t) — 3 A people of Assyna, E of 
Gaugoniela (Plin xt 30) 

Oropns {’npuvos 'npumos Orcyio), a town 
on the eastern frontiers of Bocolia and Attica, 
near the Euripns, originallv belonged to the 
Boeotians, but was at an early tune seized bx 
the Athenians, and was long an object of con 
tontion betxvccn the two peoples (Paus i 84, 
1) Tlic Boeotians got possession of it in 412 
(Tbuc xTii CO) , Philip gave it to the Atheiimiis 
after Chaeronea, but in 312 Cassandet handed 
it oxer to the Boeotians (Diod ■riv 77, Strab 
p 404) At a later time Pausamas speaks of it 
1 s belonging to Attica Its seaport was Del 
phinium, at the mouth of the Asopus about one 
imle and a half from the toxvn 

Oroslus, PauluB, a Spanish presbxtcr, a 
native of Tarragona, lived nndei Arcadius and 
Hononus Haxnig conccix ed a xvarin adiiiira 
tionforSt Augustine, he passed oxer into Africa 
about \p 413 Tlic following works by Orosius 
are still evtant tl) Htslonaruiii advcr-nii 
Paganos Itthn VII, dedicated to St Angus 
tine, at whose suggestion the task was under- 
taken The Pagans having been accustomed 
to complain that the ruin of the Roman empire 
must be ascribed to the wrath of the ancient 
deities, whose worship had been abandoned, 
OrosiuB, upon his return from Palestine, com 
posed this lustory to demonstrate that from the 
earliest epoch the w orld had been the scene of 
wlamitics as great ns the Roman empire was 
men suffering The w oik, which extends from 
the creation doini to xi) 417, is, with cvcop 
tion of the concluding portion, extracted from 
various authonties Eor Roman historx ho 
^ed chiefly an abridged Lix'j, and Floms, for 
mo imperial penod chiefly Eutropius, but also 
Aacitus and Suetonius, for general history 
Justin 18 his mam authoritj The latorpart of 
niE liistorj IS of value ns gixrng iiifonnntion on 
many poi^s not procurable now from other 
V Haxercninp, Lugd Bat 
A , by Zangermeister, Vienna, 1882 [b’or other 

Tvntings of Orosius see Diet of Christian Biog ] 
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Orospeda (’Oprfo-ireSa), a mountain cham m 
the SW of Hispania TaiTaconensis, between 
Castillo and Carthago Nova It is the modem 
Saqra Sierra (Strab p 161 ) 

Orpheus (’Opijieils), a mvtlucal personage, 
XX ns icgaided by the Greeks as the most cele 
braled of the early poets who lived before the 
time of Homer It is possible that he may hnx e 
hud a real existence as the author or bard of very 
ancient religious hymns Such hymns woie 
ascribed to Olen, Musaous, Philnmmon, and 
Orpheus, and around aU these names, and 
especially around the last, mythical stories 
gathered Orpheus is not mentioned m the 
Homeric or Hesiodic poems, but had attamed 
to great celebrity m the lyric pci lod, at any rate 
ns early ns Ihycns, in the middle of the sixth 
century n c (Ibyc Fr 22) , and by Pmdar he 
IB called ‘ the Father of songs ’ [Pyth ix 177 , 
cf Plat Ajpol p 41) There were numerous 
legends about Orpheus, but the common story 
tan ns follows Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus 
and Calliope, hx ed in Tnrace at the penod of 
the Argonauts, whom ho accompanied m their 
oxyicdition (Pmd I c , ct Plat Sijmp p 179) 
Presented with the lyre by Apollo, and m 
slructcd by the Muses m its use, he enchanted 
with its music, not only the wild beasts, but the 
trees and rocks upon Olympus, so that they 
moved from then places to follow the sound of 
hiB golden harp (Icsch ig 1629, Eur Med 
543, Baceh 561 , Hor Od i 12, 7) The power 
of his iiiUE c caused the Argonauts to seek his 
Tid, which coiitnbutodinatenally to the buccess 
of fJieir expedition at the sound of Ins lyre the 
Argo glided down into the sea, the Argonauts 
tore tlicinselxes away from the pleasures of 
IjeinnoB, the Syunplcgadae, or moving rocks, 
which thren toned to cnish the ship between 
them, were fixed m then places, and the Col 
chian dragon, xxhich guarded the golden fleece, 
was lulled to sleep other legends of the same 
kind may bo read in the Arqonautica, 'v,\nc\\ 
bears the name of Orpheus After his return 
from the Argoniintic expedition he took up his 
abode lu a cave near Thrace, and employed 
himself in the civilisation of its wild mliabi 
tnnts Theic is also a legend o^ his having 
visited Egypt The legends respectmg the 
loss and itcoxery of his wife, and his own 
death, aro very various His wife was a 
nymph named Agriope or Eurydice In the 
older accounts the cause of her death is not 
referred to Tlic legend followed in the well- 
Imown pissivgts of Virgil and Ovid, xxhich 
nsenbos the death of Eury dice to the bite of a 
serpent, ib no doubt of high antiquity, but the 
mtroduction of Aiislaous into the story cannot 
be traced to any xvritei older than Virgil lum 
self (Verg Geaig ix 464-527, Ox Met x 
1, cf Plat Sgm}) p 179, Bogi p 620, Diod 
IX 25, Pans ix 30, 4, Hyg Fab 164) Ho 
followed his lost wife into the abodes of Hades, 
where the charms ot his lyro suspended the 
torments of the damned, and won back his wife 
from the most inexorable of all deities , but his 
prayer x\ as only granted upon this condition, 
thatlie should not look back upon his restored 
wife till they had arrived in the upper world 
at the very moment when they were about to 
pass the fatal bounds, the anxiety of love over 
came the poet, ho looked round to see that 
Eury dice was followmg him , and he beheld 
her caught back into the infernal regions Has 
gnef for the loss of Eurydice lod him to treat 
with contempt the Thracian xx omen, who in 
revenge tore him to pieces under the excite- 
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ment of tlieir Bacclianalian orgies After his 
death, the Muses collected the fragments of his 
body, and buned them at Libethxa at the foot 
of Olympus, where the nightmgale sang sweetly 
over lus grave His head was tlirown into the 
Hebrus, down which it rolled into the sea, and 
was borne across to Lesbos, where the grave in 
which it was mterred ivas shown at Antissa 
Hi s lyre was also said to have been carried to 
Lesbos , and both traditions are simply poetical 
expressions of the historical fact that Lesbos 
was the first great seat of the music of the lyre 
mdeed Antissa itself was the birthplace of Terp 
ander, the earhest historical musician The 
astronomers taught that the lyre of Orpheus 
was placed by Zeus among the stars, at the 
mtercession of Apollo and the Muses (Hyg 
Astr 11 7) In these legends there are some 
points winch are suffii^iently clear The inven- 
tion of music, m connexion with the services 
of Apollo and the Muses, its first great applica- 
tion to the worship of the gods, which Orpheus 
IS therefore said to hav e introduced , its power 
over the passions, and the importance which 
the Greeks attached to the knowledge of it, as 
intimately alhed with the very existence of all 



social oidei — are probably the chief elementary 
ideas of the whole legend But then comes in 
one of the dark features of the Greek rehgion, 
in which the gods envy the advancement of 
man in knowledge and civilisation, and punish 
anyone who transgresses the bounds assigned 
to humanity or the conflict was viewed, not as 
between the gods and man, but between the 
worshippers of diSeient divmities between 
Apollo, the symbol of pure mtellect, and Dio 
nysns, the deity of the senses , hence Orpheus, 
the servant of Apollo, falls a victim to the 
jealousy of Dionysus and the fury of lus wor- 
shippers — Orphic Societies and Mysienes 
About the tune of the first development of Greek 
philosophy, societies were formed, consisting of 
persons called the followers of Orpheus {ot 
’Op^iKoO, who, under the pietended guidance of 
Orpheus, dedicated themselves to the worship 
of Dionysus They performed the ntes of a 
mystical worship, but mstead of confining their 
notions to the initiated, they published them to 
others, and committed them to literary works 
Hence Orpheus is spoken of as the ongmator 
of mysteries (Eur Mipp 953, Bhes 944, 
Anstoph Ban ] 082) The Dionysus to whose 
worship the Orphic ntes were annexed was 
Dionysus Zagrens, closely connected with 
Demetor and Core (Persephone) [see p 296] 
The Orphic legends and poems related in great 
part to tins Dionysus, upon whom the Orphic 
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mystics founded their hopes of the purification 
and ultimate immortality of the soul But 
their mode of celebratmg this worship was very 
different from the popular ntes of Baccliur 
The Orphic worsluppers of Bacchus did no 
indulge in unrestrained pleasure and frantic 
enthusiasm, but rather aimed at an ascetic 
punty of life and manners The Orpheus 
of this mythology has an Oriental and 
Egyptian charactei, differmg altogether from 
Orpheus the servant of Apollo and the Muses 
— ^Many poems ascribed to Orpheus were cur 
rent as early as the time of the Pisistratids 
^NOMACKiTUS] They are often quoted by 
Plato, and the allusions to them m later writers 
are very frequent (Plat Crat p 402, Fhtleb 
p C6, Bep p 364 , Pans ix 30) The extant 
poems which bear the name of Orpliens are 
the forgeries of Chnstian grammarians and 
philosophers of the Alexandrian school , but 
among the fiagments, which form a part of the 
collection, are some genume remains of that 
Orphic poetry which was known to Plato, and 
wluch must be assigned to the period of Ono 
macritus, or perhaps a httle earbei The 
Orphic literature wluch in this sense may be 
called genuine seems to have included Hymns, 
a Theogonij, Oiacles, &c The apocryphal 
productions wluch hai e come down to us are 
(1) Argonautica, an epic poem in 1384 hexame 
ters, giving an account of the expedition of the 
Aigonauts (2) Hymns, eighty seven or eighty 
eight m number, m hexameters, evidently the 
pi eductions of the Neo Platonic school (8) 
Lithica {AtBtKaj, treats of properties of stones, 
both precious and common, and then uses in 
divination (4) Fragments, chiefly of the Theo 
gony It is m this class that we find the 
genuine remams of the literature of the early 
Orphic theology, but intermmgled with others 
of much later date — ^Editions by Hermann, 
1805, Gesner, 1764 , the Lithica by Abel, 1881 
Orthia {'OpBla), a name under which Artemis 
was worshipped at Lunnaeum m Laconia, where 
boys were scourged at her altar This nte is 
usually explamed as having replaced human 
sacrifices of an earlier period [see p 128] , but 
some modem writers connect it with the severe 
ordeals through wluch boys aie made to pass m 
many uncivilised tribes at the time of pubertj' 
OrthoBia {’OpBaiala) 1 A city of Cana, on 
the Maeander, mth a mountain ot the same 
name, where the Rhodians defeated the Caiians, 
B c 167 (Strab p 650 , Pol xxx 5 , Lii xh 25) 
— 2 A city of Phoemce, S of the Elentberus, 
12 Roman miles from Tripolis (Strab p 753) 
OrthruB {‘'OpBpos), the two headed dog of 
Geryones, who was begotten by Typhon and 
Echidna, and was slam by Heracles [See p 
398, b_] 

Ortona {‘'Oproiv) 1 An ancient town ot La- 
tium, on the borders ot the Aequi, not far from 
Mt Algidus It was taken by the Aequi in b c 
481 and 457 (Liv ii 43, iii 30 , Dionys viii 91, 
X 26 ) It was piobably destrojed soon after 
wards, as it is not mentioned agam — 2 (Ortona 
a Mare), a town of the Frentani on the Adriatic 
coast between the nvers Atemus and Sagrus 
(Strab p 242 , Ptol in 1, 19) 

Ortospana or -um ('OprScrirava probably 
Cahul), a considerable citj of the Paropamisa- 
dae, at the sources of a "W tributary of the nver 
Coes, and at the junction of three roads, one 
leaduig N into Bactna, and the others S and 
E into India It was also called Carura or 
Cabura (Strab pp 514, 723, Ptol vi ifl, 6 ; 
Amm Marc xxiii 6 ) 
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Ortygla COpriryi't) 1 The ancient name of j 
Delos Since Artemis (Diana) and Apollo w ere 
bom at Delos, the poets sometimes call the, 
goddess Ortrjgm, and give tlio Mme of Oriygiae , 
loves to the oxen of Apollo The ancients con 
nected tlic name with Ortyx ( Oprv^) a qnail 
rSee p 485, b ] — 2 Aii island near byracnBe 
[SyiuctjsaeI— 3 A gro'ie near Ephesus, m 
winch the Ephesians asserted that Apollo mid 
Artemis were bora Hence Propertius caUs the 
Caj-ster, which flowed near Epliesiis, Orlygius 
Cayster [Ephesus] 

Orus [Hones, Onios ] 

Osca 1 (Hticsca in Armgomn), an important 
towTi of the Horgetes and a Homan colony in 
Hispania Tamconensis, on the road from Tor 
rnco to Herda, with silicr mines, whence Li\-} 
speahs of argentum Oscicn^c, though these 
words maj perhaps mean silver monej coined 
at Osca (Ptol a C, 08 , Liv xxsiv 10, -10, xl 
43, Pint Serf 11 )— 2 (AV of Hucscar m 
Granada), a town of the Turdctain in Hispama 
Baetica (Ptol ii 4, 12) 

Oscela (Lepontii ] 

Osci or Oplci (’OriKot), appear iii \tn early 
tunes to liaie mliabited a large part of central 
Itah , from which tlicj had dn\ eii out the Sicnli 
Tlie* earliest Greek colonists of the Campanian 
coast found the people, n bom they called On/cof 
in possession of that country (1 hue ii 4 , Ar 
Pol vn 10) The Ausones seem to have been 
a branch of the Oscans In language the Oscans 
(whoso name means ‘ iieasant labourers ') belong 
to the stock from which come the Sarauitcs, but 
they wore subdued by a later Samnitc immigra 
lion Bv a strange mi>-fako Strabo (p 283) re 
presents the rabulac AicUanac ns acted at 
Home in the Oscan language This language 
1 onldha\e been unintelligible at Homo (Lit s 
10, Gell x\ii 17, hfacrob 4, 23), but the 
plays m question were called Osci liidi, because 
thej had tlicir ongin in the Oscan toim Atella, 
and the Oscan countrj was regarded os the 
scene of the play 

Obi, a people in Go^nan^, probablj in the 
mountains betw cen the sources of the Odor and 
the Gran, Iributarj to the Sannntians, spoke 
the Pannonian language (Tac Germ 28, 43) 
Osicerda [OssiornDA ] 

Osins ("Oo-ipis), the great Egyptian diMiutt, 
and husband of Isis His w orslnp, with that of 
Ibis, was the most widely extended in Egypt 
(Hdt u 42), and the most liiglilj regarded, be 
cause the mysteries of these deities contained 
the most imyiortant secrets of Egyptian wisdom 
^ Egyptian mytliologv Ea (Amen Ea or Kliem 
Ea), the Sun, was father of Shu, the Air, Sob, 
the son of Shn (whom tlie Greeks called Cronus 
and the Latins Satumus)waB the Earth, Osins 
was the son of Seh and signified "Water, and 
also in a mystic sense stood for the Past or 
completed existence It w as natural in Egypt 
alwe all countnrs that the god who was the 
^n of the Earth deitv and himself the deity of 
Water should be the god of all fruitfulness On 
tlie oUier hand, as god of the past, Osins repre 
Bented the deceased, as Ea represented the 
hloreoicr, from Ins connexion 
with the earth mid its fruits, as well as from 
hiB being the deit\ of the past, lioi as the chief 
According to the 
Wn « « said to have 

^Srvt, and to haio re- 
S from abarharons hfe by 

lawK w ^ agncnlturo and enacting wise 
lanl traa oiled into foreign 

dB, spreading, 1 ,-liereier he went, the bless 
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mgs of civilisation On his return to Egypt, ho 
was murdered by his brother Typhon (Set), who 
shut lum up in a chest, poured in molten lead, 
and then ent Ins bodi into pieces, and threw them 
into the Nile After a long search Isis dis 
colored the mangled remains of her husband 
and buried them at Abydos, in Upper Egypt 
Tlicn w ith the assistance of her son Horns, she 
defeated Tyqilion, and recoi ered the soi ereign 
power, which Typhon had usurped [See Isib , 
Honus ] Osins was thus regarded ns the god 
of the dead and, tlirougli, his son Horus, of 
renewed life Tins mytliologi finds its counter 
part m the mysteries of Diony sus-Zngreus [see 
p 20b], whose story presents many similantios 
Hence Osins was identified with Dionysus by 
the Greelcs The ‘ i oy age of Osins,’ when in his 
feast at Abydos he was launched in a sacred 
ship on the lake has also perhaps some remi- 
niscence in the my ths of Diony sus [see p 294] 
Osismli, a people in Gnlhn LugduneiiBis, at 
the hTW extremity of the coast, and in the 
neighbourhood of the modem Quimper and 
Brest (Cacs J? G iii 9 , Strah p 195) 

Osroenc (’Oo'pojjrf) 'Otrpoyvoi, pi Pashalik 
of Orf ah), thoW of the two portions into which 
N Mesopotamia was divided by themer Cha 
I boras {Khahoiir), wbicli separated it from 
I Mygdonia on tho E and from the rest of Meso- 
I po'tnmm on the S the Euphrates dii ided it, on 
the "W and N"W , from the Synan distncts of 
I Cholybomtis, Cvrrhcsticc, and Commagene, 
and on the N it was sejiarated by M Masms 
: from Armenia (Procop Fers i 17 , Dio Cass 
I xl 10, Amni Marc xxn 1) Its name was said 
to be denved from Osroes, an Arabian chieftain, 
who, in the time of tho Seleucidoe, established 
over it a petty prmcipolity, with Edessc for its 
! capital, w Inch lasted till the reign of Caracalla. 
For its liistory see Aucraus 
[ Ossa {'Otraa Kissavo, i e 7vy clad), a cele- 
brated mountain m the N of Jlagnesia, in 
Thessah, connected with Pelion on the SE ,and 
divided from Olympus on the K^V by the vale 
of Temw It IB one of the highest mountains 
ui Greece, but much loss lofty than Olympus. 
{Od XI 312 , Hdt ni 129 , Strah pp 430, 442 ) 
It IS mentioned by Homer, ni the legend of the 
war of the Giants , rcspectmg which see 
OLyjrrbS 

Osset, with the surname Constantin Julia a 
loivn m Hispania Baeticii, on the right bank of 
the Bactis, opposite Hispalis (Pliii iii 11) 
Ossigerda or Osicerda (Ossigcrdeusis), a town 
of the Edelani in Hispania Tarraconeiisis, and 
a Eomnii niiinieipiniii (Plin in 24) 

Osslgi IMnquiz), a towm of the Turduli m 
Hispania Baetica, on the spot where the Baotis 
first enters Baetica (Plin iii 10) 

Ossonoba (Bsfoy, N of Faro), a town of tho 
Turdetani in Lusitania, between the Tagus and 
Anns (Ptol ii 6, 3) 

^Osteodes, probably also TTatica (’OaredStis 
injiros Aheur), an island at some distance from 
the N coast of Sicily , opposite tho toivn of Soli, 
and west of the Aeoban islands (Died v 11) 
Pliny and Ptolemy distinguish Osteodes from 
Ustica, but there is only one island to fit tho 
two names (Phn iii 92, Ptol in 4,17) 

Ostia (Ostionsis Ostia), a tow n at the mouth 
of the rner Tiber, and the harbour of Home, 
from winch it was distant sixteen miles by land, 
was situated on the left bank of the left arm of 
tho river It was founded by Ancus Martius, 
the fourth king of Homo (who is said to have 
established the salt-works there), was a Eoman 
colony , and ei entually became an important 
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and flounslung town, and a permanent station 
of the Roman fleet (Li\ i 33, xxii 11, xxv 
20, xxvu 22 , Dionys in 44 Cic Bep n 3, 18 , 
Strnb p 232) In the civil wars it was destroyed 
hy Marius, but it was soon rebuilt u ith greater 
splendour than befoie (App J? O i C7) The 
emperor Claudius constructed a new and better 
harbour on the right arm of the Tiber, which 
nas enlarged and improved by Trajan (Dio Cass 
lx 11, Suet Claud 20, Juv xii 76) Thisneu 
harbour was called simply Portus B.omanus or 
Portus Augusti, and aionnd it there sprang up 
a flourishing town, also called Portus (which lu 
the reign of Constantine was made an episcopal 
see) the inhabitants Portuenses The old town 
of Ostia remained for some time a populous city, 
and was adorned wath a forum aud other build 
mgs by Hadnan, Sept Severus, Aurehan and 
Tacitus (V opis Aural 45, Tac 10) , but in the 
later empire Ostia gradually declined, and its 
harbour became choked with sand The ruins 
of Ostia are between two and three miles from 
the coast, as the sea has gradually receded in 
■consequence of the accumulation of sand de 
posited by the Tiber 
Ostia Nili [Nmus ] 

Ostorius Scapula [Sc upula ] ■ 

Ostra (Ostranns), a town in Umbiia, m the 
territory of the Senones (Ptol in 1, 51) 

Ot&cilius Crasaus 1 M , consul n c 263, 
when he besieged Syracuse and forced Bhero to 
make a treaty with Rome He was agam consul 
in 240 (Ptol 1 10 ) — 2 T , brother of the pre 
cedmg, consul m 201 — 3 T , a Roman general 
during the second Punic war, was praetor B c 
217, and subsequently piopraetor in Sicily In 
216 he crossed over to .Mnoa, and laid waste the 
Carthaginian coast He was praetor for the 
second tune 214, and his command was pro- 
longed for tliree years He died m Sicily, 211 
{Liv xxii 10, 50, XXIV 7, xxv 31, xxvi 22 ) 
Otacillus Pilutus, L icinrus J 

Otanes (’Otoiojs) 1 A Persian, son of Phar 
naspes, was the first who suspected the impos 
ture of Smerdis the Magian, and took the chief 
part in organising the conspiracy against the 
pretender (b c 521) Aftei the accession of 
Danus Hj staspis, he was placed in command of 
the Persian force which invaded Samos for the 
purpose of placmg Syloson, brother of Poly- 
crates, in the gov emment (Hdt iii 08, 141 , 
Strab p 638 )— 2 A Persian, son of Sisamnes, 
succeeded Megabyzus (b c 600) m the command 
of the forces on the sea coast, and took Byzan 
tium, Chnlcedon, Antandnis, and Lampomum, 
IS w ell ns the islands of Lemnos and Imbros 
He was piobably the same Otanes who is men 
tioned as a son m law of Danus Hystaspis, ind 
as a general employed against the levolted 
lonians in 499 (Hdt v 102, vi 6 ) 

Otho, L Roscius, tribune of the plebs b c 
07, was a warm supportei of the aiistocratical 
party He opposed the pioposal of Gabmius 
to bestow upon Pompey the command of the 
war agamst the pirates , and m the same year 
he proposed and earned the law which gav e to 
the equites a special place at the public spec- 
tacles, m fourteen lows or seats {in quattuor 
decun gradthus sivc ordinibus) next to tlie 
place of the seiiatoi’s, which was in the or 
chestra This law was very unpopular , and m 
Cicero’s consulship (03) there was such a not 
occasioned by the obnoxious measure, that it 
requued all his eloquence to allay the agitation 
(V ell Pat II 82 , Cic pro Muren 19, ad Att 
11 1, Tac Ann xv 32, Hoi Epod iv 15, Ep 
1 1,02, Juv m 159, xiv 824) 
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Otho, Salvius 1 M , grandfather of the 
emperor Otho, was descended from an ancient 
and noble family of the town of Ferentinum, 
in Etruria His father was a Roman eques, 
his mother was of low ongm, perhaps ev en a 
freedwomnn Tlirough the influence of Livia 
Augusta, in whose house ho had been brought 
up, Otho was made a Roman Senator, and 
eventuaUj obtained the praetorship, but was 
not adv anced to any higher honour (Suet 0th 
1 , Tac Hist II 60) — 2 L , son of the pre 
ceding, and father of the emperor Otho, stood 
so lugh in the favour of Tiberius and resembled 
this emperor so strongly in person, that it was 
supposed by most tliat he was his son He was 
consul sufiectus in \ D 33 , was afterwards pro- 
consul in Africa , and m 42 was sent mto Illy 
ricnm, where he restored disciphne among the 
soldiers, who had lately rebelled against Clau 
dius At a later time he detected a conspiracy 
which had been formed against the life of 
Claudius (Suet 0th 1, Gcdb C ) — 3 L , sur- 
named Titianus, elder son of No 2, was consul 
52, and proconsul in Asia 03, when he had 
Agncola for his quaestor It is related to the 
honour of the latter that he w as not corrupted 
j by the example of his superior officer, who 
indulged m every kind of rapacitj (Tac Agi 0) 
On the death of Galba in January 09, Titianus 
was a second time made consul, with his brother 
Otho, the emperor On the death of the latter, 
he was pardoned by Vitelhiis (Tac Hist i 75, 
11 23, 89, 00) — i M , Roman emperoi from 
January 15th to Apnl 10th, \D 69, was the 



Coin ol Otho Roman Emperor A D 09 
Obv headot Otho IBP M OTHO CAESAR AVGVS TR 
P ler Viciorj nCTORIA OTHOMS (Donorios) 

younger son of No 2 He was bom in the 
early part of 32 He was of moderate stature, 
and had an elTemmate appearance He was 
one of the companions of Nero m Ins debauch- 
eries, but when the emperor took possession 
of his wife, the beautiful but profligate Poppaea 
Sabma, Otho was sent as governor to Lusitama, 
which he admmistered with credit durmg the 
last ten years of Nero’s hfe Otho attached 
himself to Galba when he revolted agamst 
Nero, in the hope of being adopted by him and 
succeeding to tlie empire But when Galba 
adopted L Piso, on the 10th of January, 69, 
Otho formed a coiispuacy against Galha, and 
was pioclaimed emperor by the soldiers at 
Rome, who put Galba to death Meantime 
Vitelhus had been pioclaimed emperor at 
Cologne by the German troops on the 3rd of 
January, and Ins generals forthwith setoutfoi 
Italy to place their master on the throne 
"When these news reached Otho, he marched 
mto the north of Italy to oppose the generals 
of Vitelhus The fortune of war was at first in 
his favour He defeated Caecma, the general 
of Vitellius, m more than one engagement , but 
his army was subsequently defeated in a deci 
sive battle near Bedriacum by the umted forces 
of Caecma and Valens He had sufficient 
forces to continue tlie contest, but declared that 
he desired not to involve his country in more 
bloodshed or to nsk the lives of his fnends, and 
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tlurfcy seventh jcflr of lus n"e (Suet Otlio , 
Pint Of/io, Tac Bxst i ,:i , Dio Casa kii ) 
Othryades COflpudSTjr) 1 [Pantiious ]— 2 
A Spartan, one of the 800 aelected to fight nith 
an equal nninbol of Argn ca for the possession 
of ThjTea Othr\a<los nas the only Spartan 
who snrvi\ cd the battle, and was loft for dead 
He spoiled the dead bodies of the cncmj , and 
remained at lus post, nhilo Alconor and Chro 
mins, the luo sunnors of the Argi\o partj, 
hastened honiemth the nous of ^^cton, sup 
posing that all then opponents had been slam 
As the Mttorj nas claimed bj both sides, a 
general battle ensued, in uliicli the Argi\es 
were defeated Othrj ados slen hinisolf outlie 
field, being ashamed to return to Sparta ns the 
one sur\ nor of Iier 300 champions (Hdt i 82, 

Thuo a 41, 0\ Fnst n CG3, Inih Fal i 08) 
Othrya {"OBpvs), a loftj range of niountniiib 
m the S of Thessalj , wluth extended from Ml 
Tyniphrestus, or the most southerlj part of 
Pindus, to the E const and the promontorj 
between tlio Pngasncaii gull and the N point 
of Euboea It shut m the great Thessalian 
plam on the S (Hdt an 129, Strab p 432, 
Verg Aeii an 07'), Lucan, ai 837) 
Ottorocorra(’CTTOpoMippay),ainounlainrange 
of Senen at the cast of the Einodi Montes 
(Ptol ai 10, 2), apparently the Pc Ling Moun 
tarns of China Tlic nnmo of the Attacon, 
a\ho are comiiared to the Hj'perborei, is anothei 
form of the same aa ord (Plin ai 55) 

Otus, and Ins brother, Ephialtea, aie better 
knoavn by theirnamo of tho AfOidne [Aroi us] 
P Ovidlus Naso, tlio Homan poet, nas bom 
at Sulmo, m tlio countrj of the Pneligiii, on 
March 20, n c 43 fOy Ain ii 1, 1, in 16, 11, 
Pont n 1., 19, Tnst n 10, 5) Ho aans 
descended from an ancient equestrian familj, 
but possessing onla moderate ucalth (Trist n 
113, n 10, 7) He, as well us bis brother 
liueius, aahoavas exaetlj a 3 oaroldei Ilian linn 
self, Mas destined to bo a pleader, and iccoiaed 
a careful education to qualifa luin for that 
^■nng He situdied rhetoric under Arolhub 
i’UBcus and Porcius Latro, and attained to con 
wderahlo proficiency in the art of declamation 
the bent of hm genius shoued itself -verv 
earij ihe hou'-s which should lm\ ohcen spent 


in the studj of jurisprudence weie employed 
m cultiyatiiig his pioetical talent The elder 
Seneca, who liad heard liim declaim, tells us 
that his oratory resembled a sohitum carmen, 
and that any thmg in the way of argument was 
irlcsorac to him (Sen Conirov ii 10, 8) Hia 
father denounced his fax ounte pursuit as lead 
mg to incx itiiblc. poi ertj , but the death of lus 
brother, at the car]} age of twenty, piobably 
sen cd in some degree to mitigate lus fatlier’s 
opposition, for the patrimony winch would haxe 
been scanty for tw o might amply eufhee for one 
{Tiist 11 10,35) Oiids education was com 
pleted at Athens, where ho made himself 
thoroughly master of the Greek language [Trist 

I 2, 77, Pont n 10, 21) Afterwards ho tra- 
iclled with tlio poet Macei, m Asia and Sicily 
It is a disputed point whether he cyer actually 
practised as an adiocalo after lus return to 
Rome The picture Oiid himself draws of his 
weak conslitntion and indolent temper prei cuts 
us from thmkmg that ho eier followed his pro 
tcBSion wnth peisei erance, if indeed at all The 
same causes dcteiTed lum from enteimg the 
senate, though he had pnt on the latus davits 
when ho assumed the toga vtnhs, ns being by 
birili entitled to aspire to the senatorial dignity 
(Trist 11 10, 29) Ho became, bow ei er, one of 
the Triumvin Capiialcs, and he was subse- 
quently made one of the Centiimviri, or judges 
who toed testamentary and eyeu crunmal 
causes , and in duo time lie was promoted to be 
one of the Dcccmvn t, who assembled and pre 
sided oyer the court of tlio Ccntumi in (Trist 
n 98, 11 10, 38, Pont in 6, 23, Fast ii 383) 
— Such 18 all the account that con bo giicu of 
0\ id’s business life He married tw ico in early 
life at the desire of his parents, but lie speedily 
diiorced each of lus inies in succession (Trist 

II 10,09) Tlio restraint of a wife was irksome 
to n man like Olid, who was doioted to gal- 
lantry and licentious life His thud moinage 
was a happier one ho was sinceiely attached 
to lus wife (whose name is thought to haiobeeu 
Fabia), and she remained faithful to lum in lus 
exile He hud a legitimate daughter, who was 
twice mamed (2'risl ii 10, 75) Her name is 
not mentioned, for it is certain that she was 
not, us Boino haio slated, the PeriUa of whom 
ho speaks m Trist in 7 Oiid was a grand 
fathei before ho lost Ins father at the ago of 
ninety, soon after whoso decease lus mother 
also died Till his fiftieth year Ond continued 
to reside nt Homo, where he had a liouso near 
the Capitol, occasionally taking a trip to his 
Pchgimn farm Much speculation has been 
wasted on the question who the Connna cele 
briited in the Amores was In Trist i\ 10,00, 
he says that it was not a loal name, and long 
afterwards, m the fifth century ad, Sidomus 
Apollinaris iniagmtd the alhisious to hei to bo 
designedly mysteiious, and started the notion 
that sho was Julia, the daughter of Augustus 
(Sid Apoll X.XI 11 159) Tliat this Julia should 
liaie been the mistress of Oiid is miprobable, 
and there is no cndeiicc foi it , on the coiitiary 

• ho speaks of Comma m a way in which he 
certainly w ould not hai c i entured to speak of 
I the emperor’s daughter, oion under a feigned 
I name Tho suggestion of Sidomus should 
I tlieieforo bo absolutely rejected It is not eieii 
I certain that Comma roprosents a real niistieas 
I of Olid, and it is quite allowable to hold, as 
I many modern critics do, that Coiimia was only 
, ‘ a mime round which 0\ id grouped many ex- 
^ pericncos and memories, and sometlung of a 
continuous story ’ Olid enjoyed not only tho 
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Inendsliip of a large circle of diatmguislied 
men, but the regard and favour of Augustus 
and the imperial family But m a d 1 Ovid 
lias suddenly commanded by an imperial edict 
to transport himself to Tomi {Kustmdjd), a 
toivn on the Eu\me, near the mouths of the 
Danube, on the very boidei of the empue 
{Tnst IV 8, 83, iv 10, 97) He underwent no 
trial, and the sole reason for lus banishment is 
stated by some writers to have been lus havmg 
published his poem on the Art of Love (Sidon 
xxiii 157, Vict Epit 1 27) The real cause 
of hiB banishment has long evercised the inge 
nuity of scholars The publication of the Ars 
Amatol la may well have olfeiided Augustus, 
who wished to advocate marriage and domestic 
life among his subjects {Tnst ii 7, 112), but 
the poem had been pubhshed nearly ten years 
previously , and, moreover, whenevei Ovid 
alludes to that, the ostensible cause, he m 
variably couples with it another winch he 
mysteriously conceals, ‘ duo crmiina carmen et 
error ’ (Ti ist ii 207) He says repeatedly that 
it was error, not scelua or facinua {Tnst i 8, 
37, 111 1, 62, IV 10, 90) Hence it can scarcely 
have been owing to a guilty mtngue with the 
younger Juba, as some have supposed The 
clue may possibly be given in his words which 
blame his eyes as guilty for having witnessed a 
crime {Tnst ii 103, in 6, 49, Pout in 3, 74), 
and it IS a probable explanation that he had 
become acquamted with Julia’s profligacy by 
accident, and by conceolmg it had given offence 
to Livia, or Augustus, or both Ovid draws an 
affecting picture of tlie miseries to which he 
was exposed in his place of exile {Tnst i 3), 
which was a relegatto, not an exsthum pro 
perlj so called, t e he retained lus civitas and 
his property, but could not, until the sentence 
was revoked, leave the place assigned for his 
residence {Tnst n 137, v 11) He complams 
of the inhospitable soil, of the severity of the 
climate, and of the perils to which he was 
exposed when the barbarians plundered the 
sunounding country and insulted the very 
walls of Tomi He supplicated Augustus to 
change his place of banishment, and besought 
his fiiends to use their influence in his behalf 
In the midst of all lus misfortunes, however, 
he sought some relief m the exercise of lus 
poetical talents Not only did he finish his 
Fasti m his exile, besides writing the Ibis, the 
Tristia, Fx Ponto, &c , but he likewise ac 
quired the language of the Getae, m which he 
composed some poems m honour of Augustus 
These he publicly recited, and they were received 
with tumultuous applause by the Tomitae “With 
his new fellow citizens, indeed, he had succeeded 
m rendering himself highly popular, insomuch 
that they honoured him with a decree declarmg 
him exempt from all public burdens He died 
at Tomi in the sixtieth year of his age, A n 18 
— The following is a list of Ovid’s works, 
arranged, as far as possible, m chronological 
Older — (1) Amonim Libri III, the earliest of 
the poet’s works According to the epigram 
prefixed, the work, as we now possess it, is a 
second edition, revised and abridged, the former 
one having consisted of five books (Ed L 
Muller, 1867 ) (2) Epistolae Heroidum, twenty 
one m number (Ed by Palmer, 1874 , Shuck 
burgh, 1879 ) Of these it is generally held with 
some reason that the epistle of Sappho, and the 
last BIX in pairs each of an epistle and an 
answer (viz Pans, Helena, Lcander, Hero, 
Acontnis, Cydippe), are by an imitator, though 
some critics think that the last six may be a 


work of Ox id’s latex years Most of the others 
(including also a Sappho) are mentioned by 
Ovid himself in Amor ii 18, 21-40 , where he 
also says that answers were written by Sabmus 
(8) Ars Amatoria, or He Arte Amandi, written 
about B c 2 At the time of Ovid’s banish 
ment this poem was ejected from the public 
libraries by command of Augustus (Ed by 
Williams, 1884) (4) Bemedia Amons, m one 

book (6) To the poems of this period belongs 
the Medtcamina Faciei, an advice to ladies on 
their toilet, of winch only portions remain (cf 
A A in 206) {&) Metamorphoseon Lihi i XV 
Tins, the greatest of Ovid’s poems in bulk and 
pretensions, appears to have been written be 
tween the age of forty and fifty, and for its 
matter is indebted to Alexandrian authors, 
especially to Nicander and Parthenius It 
consists of such legends or fables as involved a 
transformation, from the Creation to tlie time 
of Julius Caesar, the last being that emperor’s 
change into a star It is thus a sort of cyclic 
poem, made up of distinct episodes, but con 
nected into one narrative thread with much 
skiU (Ed by Haupt, Kom, and H J Muller 
1871-78, and Zingerle, Prague, 1885 ) (7) Fasto- 
niin Lihn XII, of winch only the first six are 
extant Tins work was incomplete at the time 
of Ovid’s banishment Indeed, he had perhaps 
done little more than collect the materials for 
it, for that the fourth book was ■written in 
Pontus appears from ver 88 The Fasti is a 
sort of poetical Homan calendar, with its appro 
pnate festivals and mjthology, and the sub 
stance was probably taken m a great measure 
from the old Roman annalists The xvoik shows 
a good deal of learning, but it has been observed 
that Ox id makes frequent mistakes m his astro 
nomy, from not understandmg the books from 
xvhich he took it (Ed b> Merkel, 1841, 1873 , 
Peter, Lips 1879, Palej, 1888, Hallam, 1881) 
(8) Tnstium Libri V, elegies xvritten during 
the first four years of Ovid’s banisliment They 
are chiefly made up of descnptions of lus 
afflicted condition, and petitions for mercy 
The tenth elegy of the fourth book is valuable, 
as contaimng many particulars of Oxud’s life 
(Ed by Owen, 1889 ) (9) Epistolanim ex Ponto 
Libri IV, are also in the elegiac metre, and 
much the same in substance as the Tnstia, to 
xvhich they xxeie subsequent It must be con 
fessed that age and misfortune seem to liaxe 
damped Ovid’s genius both in tins and the pre 
ceding work Even the versification is more 
slovenly, and some of the lines very prosaic 
(10) Ibis, a satire of between GOO and 700 elegiac 
verses, also xvntten in exile The poet inveighs 
in it against an enemy who had traduced hxm 
The title. Ibis, xvas taken from a poem of the 
same kind by Callimachus Though the varietj 
of Ovid’s imprecations displays learning and 
fancy, the piece leaves the impression of an 
impotent explosion of rage The title and plan 
were borrowed from Callimachus (11) Of the 
Haheuticon, on fishes, written during his exile 
(Plm xxxii 11, 152), only fragments remam Of 
his lost works, the most celebrated w as his tra 
gedy, Medea, of which only two hues remam 
The Nux, or complamt of the walnut tree, is not 
Ovid’s, but IS of an early date under the empire 
The Consolatio adLiviam, or Hpicedion Hrust, 
IS also m late MSS xvrongly attributed to Ovid 
It seems to be the work of an earlj imitator of 
Ox id, though some xvriters assign it to the 
fifteenth century ad since no earlier MS of 
it has been discovered It is not x\ ithout poeti 
cal ment — That Ovid possessed a great poetical 
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«emtis IB unquestionnble , winch makes it tlie 
more to be regretted that it 'vas not 
under the control of a sound judgment He 
possessed great vigour of fancy, warmth of 
colourmg, and mar%cllou8 facility of composi 
tion, but it must not bo supiwsed that this 
facihtj implies unstudied art (Hud is a master 
of form and grace of diction His i erses and 
their subjects reflect the grace and polish, and 
the artificiality also, of the most pohshed socictj 
of the Augustan age, indeed, he was the first 
to depart from that pure and correct taste 
which charactenses the Greek poets and their 
earlier Latin unitator« His writings abound 
with those conceits nhich wo find so frequently 
in the Italian poets —Editions of Ond’s com 
pleto works are by Burmonn, Amsterdam, 1727 , 
by Merkel, Lips 1873 , by Lindemann, 1807 
Oxia Pains, or Oxinnus lacus [the Sea of 
Aral), the lake or inland sea formed by the 
m era JiaAiiTES and 0\us fAmm Marc xxiii 
C, 59) Ptolemy (m 12, 8) Icnows of it as 
i) ’flfciaid) AtjuiTj, kut has been misinformed as 
to its size and importance 

Osli Montes (tq or OCfeia, upt) 

prob Al iagh), a range of mountains between 
the rivers Oxus and Javartes the N boundary 
of Sogdiana towards Scythia (Ptol m 12, 1) 
OxuB or Oaxus {"'njos, "nafor Jthaun or 
Aiiioti), a great nver of Central Asia, rose, 
according to some of the ancieiit geographers, 
on tlie N Bide of the Paropaniisns M [Hindoo 
Koosh), and, according to others, m the Emodi 
M, and flowed NW, forming the boundary 
between Sogdiana on the N and Bactna and 
Margiana on the S , and then, skirting the N 
of Hyrcania, it fell into the Oxia Pains [Sea of 
Aral) The Greek geographers ivronglj repre 
sented the pnncipal arms of the Ovus as flow 
mg mto the Caspian It is thought that they 
were misled bj tlie deep bay at the south of the 
inland sea, and also bj an old ri\ or bed trace 
able for nearly 500 miles through the desert to 
the Caspian Sea This no doubt iias once a 
branch of the Otus, but oiiU in prehistoric 
times (Strab p 509 , Pliii m 02 , cf Pol y 
48 , Amin Jfarc txiii G, 52 , Ptol vi 9 ) Bj 
a similar mistake they made the Ociius and 
oven the Javiutfs reach the Caspian 
Oxybii, a Ligunan people on the coast of 
Galha Narboiiciisis, W of the Alps, and be 
tween the Flumeii Argentenm [irgem) and 
Antipolis [Aiiftbcs) They nere neiglibours of 
the balluvii and Dcciates (Strab p 185 ) 
Oxylus (‘'0|o\or), the leader of the Heraclidae 
m their invasion of Peloponnesus, and subse 
quontly king of Elis [See p 302, b ] 
Oxyrhynchus [’O^ipvyxoi Behnesch, Eu), 
a cilj of Middle Egypt, on the W bank of the 
canal Mhith runs parallel to the Nile on its tV 
^de [Bahr Yussiif) , the capital of the Nonios 
(Ixyrhyncliitcs, and chief seat of the norshipof 
the fish called oxyTyiichus (Strab p 812 , Ptol 
IV 5, 59, Ainm Marc xxii 1C, Acl H A 40) 
Ozognrdana, a city of Mesopotamia on the 
Luphmtcs, the peojilo of nhich preserved a 
imty throne or chair of stone, iihich they called 
Irajan s judgment-scat (Amm Marc xm\ 2) 


Paeans [Hn?ACYnis ] 

Pacatiana [Phriqia ] 

I^oman rhetoncui 
Ausomns, wrote a panegyric c 

Theodosius -Ed Bihrens, 1874 
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Pacclus or Paccius Antiochus, a physician 
about the beginning of the Chnstuin era, who 
was a pupil of Pliilonides of Catana, and lived 
probably at Home He made a large fortune 
by the sale of a certain medicine of Ins oini 
invention, the coronosition of winch ho kept a 
secret At Ins death ho left liis prescnption ns 
a legacy to the emperor Tiberius, who ordered a 
copy of it to be placed in all the pubbe libraries 
Paches (ndxijs), an Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian war, took Mytilene and reduced 
Lesbos, B c 427 On his return to Athens he 
was brought to trial, and, perceiving his con 
demnation to bo certam, drew his sword and 
stabbed himself in the presence of Ins judges 
(Thuc in 18-49 , Diod vii 56 , Plut Nic G ) 
Pachymeres, Georgius, a Byzantine writer, 
was born about a D 1242 at Nicaea, but spent 
the greater jiart of his life at Constantinople 
Ho wrote seieral works, the most important of 
which IB a Byzantine History, containing an 
account of the emperors IMichael Palaeologus 
and Andronicus Palaeologus the elder, in thir 
teen books — Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1836 
Pachyuus or Pachynum [Caj’o Bassaro), a 
promontory at the SE extremity of Sicily, and 
one of the three promontories which gave to 
Sicily its tnaiigulnr figure, the other two being 
Polorum and Lilybaeum By the side of 
PachyuniB was a bay, which was used ns a har- 
bour, and which is called by Cicero Portus 
Pacnyni [Porto di Palo) (Strab pp 2C5, 272, 
0\ I'ast IV 179, Afct xni 725) 

Pacilns, thonanioof a family of the patrician 
Puna gens, mentioned m the early history of 
the rcfiubhc (Liv iv 12, 22, iv 83) 

Pacorus 1 Sou of Orodcs I , king of Pnrthm 
His history is given under Absvces XIV — 
2 King of Partliin [Ansvci-b XXTV ] 
Pactolus (naKTa\os Siirabat), a small but 
eolebruted nver of Lydia, rose on the N side of 
Mt Tiiiolus, and flowed N past Sardis into the 
Hermus, which it joined thirty stadia below 
Sardis The golden sands of Pactolus have 
passed into a prov erb Ly dia was long the gold 
coimtry of the ancient world to tbc Greeks, its 
streams fonning so many gold ' wnslungs , ’ and 
lienee the wealth of tho Ly dinn kings, and the 
alleged ongin of gold money in that country 
But tbc supply of gold was only on tlie surface, 
and by the begniinng of our era it was so far ex- 
hausted as not to repay the trouble of collecting 
it (Hdt V 101 , Xen Cyr v i 2, 1 , Strab p 
664 , Sojph Phil 392 , Verg Aon \ 142 ) 
Pactyas (noAreay), a Lvdian, who on the 
conquest of Sardis (lie 640) was charged by 
Cyrus with the collection of the revenues of tho 
province When Gyrus left Sardis on his return 
to Ecbatanii, Pactyas induced the Lydians to 
revolt against Cynis , hut when an army was 
sent against bun he first fled to Cyme, then to 
Mytilene, and cientually to Chios He was 
surrendered by tho Chians to the Persians 
Pactye (ncutTwj St George), a town m tho 
Thracian Cliersonesiis, on the Propontis, thirty - 
SIX stadia from Ciirdia, to which Alcibiades 
retired when he was banished by the Athenians, 
nc 407 (Hdt vi 30, Nop Ale 1) 

Pactyica (naJcraiKi^), the country of tho Pac 
tyos (nd/cTues), in tho NW of India, W of the 
Indus, and m tho 13th satrapy of the Persian 
empire, is probably tho NE part of Afghan 
istan,abontJellalahad['HAt m 93,vni 07) 

M PacuvIuB, one of the early Roman trage- 
dians, was bom about b c 220, at Brundisium, 
and IS said to have been tho son of tho sister of 
Ennius (Euseb Chi on 150,8, Cic Brut C4, 
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229) Pacu^ lus appears to lia\ e been brought tional cbanncls ero made bj the Etruscans 
up at Brnndismm, but he afterwards repaued durmg their occupation of that countrj (Phn 
to Eome Here he devoted himself to pamtmg iii 120) The whole course of the river, mclud 
and poetr 3 , and obtained so much distinction mg its windings, is about 450 miles About 
111 the former art tliat a pamtmg of Ins iii the twentj miles from the sea the iiior duides 
temple of Hercules, in the Forum Boanum, was itself into two mam branches, of which the N 
regarded as only mfonoi to the celebrated one was called Padoa (Maestro, Po Gi anile, 
painting of Fabius Pictor (Phil xvxi 19,Goll or Po delle Fornaci) and the S one Olana 
■viii 2, 2) After Imng many years at Eome (Po d’Ariano ) , and each of these now falls 
(for ho was still there m Ins eightieth j ear), ho into the Adriatic bj seieral mouths The 
returned to Brundisium, on account of the ancient writers enumerate seven of these 
failure of his health, and died m his native mouths, some of which were canals They lay 
town, in the ninetieth jeai of his age, n c 180 between Eavenna and Altinum, and bore the 
(Gell 1 24) Wo hav e no further particulars of follow mg names, according to Phn) , begimimg 
Ills life, sav e that his talents gamed him the with the S and ending w itli the N (1) Padiisa, 
fnendsbip of Laehus, and that he hv cd on the also called Augusta Fossa, was a canal dug by 
most intimate terms with lus voiuiger rival, Augustus, winch connected Eavenna with the 
Accius Pacuv ills was universal 1) allowed bv Po (2) Vatrenus, also called Endanum Ostiiun 
the ancient writers to have been one of the or Spineticum Ostium (Po di Primaio), from 
greatest of the Latin tragic poets (Varro, ap tlie town of Spina at its mouth (3) Ostium 
Gell vii 14, Cic Oj>t Gilt Or 1, G, Prut 74, Caprasiae fPorfo intento di helV Ochw) (41 
258, Hor Ep ii 1,65, Pers i 77, Mart -vi Ostium Sagis (Porto di Magnavncca) (5) 
01, Qumtil V. 1,97) He is especiall) praised Olane or Volaiie, the S mam branch of the 
foi the loftiness of lus tlioughts, the vugour of nver, mentioned above (G) Padoa, the N mam 
his language, and the e\tent of Ins knowledge branch, subdmdcd into several small blanches 
Hence we find the epithet doctus fiequontly { called Ostia Carbouaria (7) Fossae Phihstiiiae, 
applied to him His tiagedies weio taken from I connecting the nver, b) means of the Tartaiiis, 
the great Greek wiiters , but he did not confine with the Athesis (Plui I c) 
himself, like lus predecessors, to a more transla Padiisa [P \J)US J 

tion of the latter, but worked up bis niattnals Paean (Ilaidr, Han'iwr, nalcur), in Homei the 
with more freedom and independent judgment ph)sician of the gods (It v 401,890), later a 
Some of the plajs of Pacunus weio not based designation of Atollo and of Asclepils 
upon the Greek tragedies, but belonged to the Paeania (noiavfa TIatartevs), a demus in 
class called Practextatac, in which the subjects Attica, on the E slope of Mt Hjunettus, belong 
wore taken from Eoman storv One of these mg to the tube Paiidiouis It was the deinus 
was entitled Panlus, which had as its hero L of the orator Di v^ 0 STHE^Eb 
Aemihus Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, Paemani, a people of German origin m Gallia 
king of Macedonia — Thefiagmeiits of Pacuvius ' Belgica (Ones P G u i) 
are published bv Botbe, Poet Lat Scenic Paeones (na(o»'6s),apovverfulThraoinn people, 
Pragm Lips 1834, and b) Kibbeck, 1871 who m earlv times were spread over a great pait 

PaduB (Po), the chief river of Italy, v hose of Macedonia and Thrace According to a legend 
name (by a doubtful etvmolog)) is said to have pieserved b) Herodotus, the) were of Teucrian 
been of Celtic origin, and to liave been given it origin , and it is not impossible that the) were 
on account of the puie tices (in Celtic padi) n branch of the great Phrygian jioople, a poitiou 
which grew on its banks (Pliii iii 122) In the , of which seems to have settled m Europe [Piniv- 
Ligurmii language it was called Bodcncus oi , giv] In Homer the Paeoiiians appear as allies 
Bodinciis Almost aE latei writers identified | of the Trojans, and are represented ns having 
the Padus with the fabulous Endaiius, from ’ come from the nver Axius (It ii 848, \v i 287, 
vhicb amber was obtained, and hence the ! xx! 189) In liistoncal times they inhabited 
Eoman poets frequentlv give the name of Eri ’the whole of the N of Macedoma, from the 
danuB to the Padus The reason of tlus identi i fiontieis of HljTia to some little distance E of 
ficatioiiapjieirB to have been that the Phoenician I the river Strvmon Then country was called 
vessels received at the mouths of the Padus Paeonia (naiorfa) The Paeomaiis were divided 
the amber which had been transported by land into several tribes, independent of each othoi, 
from the coasts of the Baltic to those of the j and gov orned b) their own chiefs , though at a 
Adriatic The Padus rises from two spnngs on later ponod the) appear to liave owned the 
the E side of Mt Vcsula (Monte Fjso) in the authoritv of one Inng The Paeonian tribes on 
Alps, and How s with a general easteilv diiection the lower course of the Strynion w ere subdued 
through the gre it plain of Cisalpine Gaul, which I bv the Persians, n c 513, and man) of them 
it divides into two parts, Gilha Cispadaiia and I were transplanted to Phr)gia, but the tribes m 
Gallia Transp idaiia Its impoi-taiice to N ' the N of the countr) maintained their mdepeiid 
Italv gamed for it the title ‘ lung of Elvers’ enco (Time ii 99, Pol v 97, Strab pp 813, 
(Vorg Gtorg j 483), and Strabo behoved it to 318,331) The) were long troublcsomo neigh 
bo the largest nverm Europe after the Danube hours to the Macedonian mouarchs, whose ter 
(Strab p 204) It receives iiiiim roiis afllucnts, ntones they frcquentl) inv aded and plundered , 
which dram the whole of tins vast plain, de but thev were cvontuall) subdued bv Philip, 
ccciiding from the Alps on the and the the father of Alexander the Great, who allowed 
Apennines on the S Tlieseafiluents, increased them nev titheless to retain thoirovvn monnrehs 
in the sminiK r bv the melting of the snow on (Diod m\ 2, 4, 22, xvu 8) They continued to 
the mounliiiis, frtquiiitlv bung down such a be gov cmed b) their own kings till a much later 
largf bodv of water ns to t nise tla Padus to period, and these kuigs were often v irtuall) in- 
ovcrflow its banks Iltticr through a long dependent of the Macedonian monarch) Thus 
course of centuries thr cinbaiikiiKiils of the we rend of thtirkmg Vudolcon, whose daughter 
river have bci n ronstantl) raisi d to nitet the PvrrhuB niarried After the conquest of Mace 
lilting up of the bed until it flows often high donia bj the Eonians, 108, the part of Paeonia 
aiiove the adjaci nt plain Pliii) states that E of the Auiis fonned tin second, and tlio jiart 
works tonliivo tht overflow bv eiitting nddi of Paeonia W of the Axius forimd the third. 
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of the four aistncts into which Mticedoma was 
aiviaed bv the Pomans ^ 

tect, probably hved between b c 420 and 8M 
L coninnction with Demetnns, he fin^y com- 
pleted the great temple of Artemis, at Ephesus, 
which Chersiphron had begun , and, with Daph- 
nis the Milesian, he began to build at Mil^s 

a temple of Apollo, of the lomc order The 
latter was the famous Jhdymaeum, or temple 
of Apollo Didvmus, the nuns of which we stm 
to be seen near Miletus The former temple, 
m which the Branchidae had an oracle of ApoUo, 
was burnt at the capture of Miletus by the army 
of Darius, 498 The new temple, which was on 
a scale only mfenor to that of Artenus, was 
never fimshed (Hdt vi 19 , Pans vu 5,4, 
Strab p 634 )— 2 Of Mende, in Thrace His 
fame rests on his sculptures at the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia about 436 B c He executed 
the statues and metopes of the east front, wlule 
Alcamenes executed those of the west (Paus v 
10, 6) Accordmg to an inscription found re 
cently at Olympia on the base of his statue of 
Nike, tte pediments of the east front were as 
signed to Paeonius as bemg successful in a 
competition Presumably he held the first place 
and Alcamenes the second in this competition 
of artists The eastern pediment represented 
the chanot-race of Pelopa The German exca 
vations have recoi ered his great statue of Nike 
dedicated by the Messemans (Paus v 20, 1), of 
whidi the head and arms only have perished 
Paeoplae (nanfirAai), a Paeoman people on 
the lower course of the Strymon and the An 
gites, who were subdued by the Persians, and 
tran^lanted to Phrygia by order of Donus, b c 
513 They returned to their native country 
with the help of Anstagoras, 500 , and we find 
them settled N of Mt Pangaeus m the expedi 
tion of Xerxes, 480 (Hdt v 15, vu 113 ) 
Paensades or Pansades (ncupio'dSijjornopi 
ffdSjjs), the name of two kings of Bosporus 
1 Son of Leucon, succeeded his brother Spar 
tacus B c 349, and reigned tliirty eight years 
He contmued the same friendly relations with 
the Athemans w hioh were begun by his father 
Leucon (Diod xvi 52 , Dem. Phonn p 909 , 
Strab p 310 ) — 2 The last monarch of the first 
dynasty that ruled in Bosporus The pressure 
of the Scythian tribes induced Paensades to 
cede hiB sovereignty to Mithndates the Great 
The date of this event cannot be placed earher 
than 112, nor later tlian 88 (Strab I c) 
Paestanus Smus [Paestusi ] 

Tjestum (Paestanu^, ongmallj called Posi- 
donaa (noireiSoiv/a rioirejS&iriaTTiv), was a city 
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0!>r lIOC[=noi]ElaA Poseidon with trident rev 
noMEiAA (=noiEiaA) 

Situated between four and five mile 
hnip inouth of the Siloms, and near thi 
i^lrr the tO^^] 

^ 7 ^lTT?’^''‘^'^’^‘’^>EaestannsSinus G o 
baWv/*n colonified by the Sybantes, pro 

s^n P 251, Svn^is) I 

became a powerful and flounshrog cit; 
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(Hdt -n 127) , bnt after its capture bj the Luca- 
T'long (between 438 and 424), it gradually lost the 
characteristics of a Greek citj, and its inhabit- 
ants at length ceased to speak the Greek lan- 
guage Its ancient name of Posidonia was pro 
bably changed into that of Paestnm at this tune 
Under the supremacy of the Romans, who 
founded a Latm colony at Paestnm about B c 
274, the town gradually sank in importance (Li\ 
Ep 14, xxu 36, XXVI 39 , Yell Pat i 14 , Cic 
ad Ait XI 17) , and m the tune of Augustus it 
is only mentioned on account of the beautiful 
roses grown m its neighbourhood (Verg Georg 
IV 118 , Propert iv 6, 59) The rums of Paes- 
tum are magnificent, especially those of its two 
temples m the Done style, among the most 
perfect and beautiful m existence For a de 
scnption of the larger temple of Paestum, see 
Diet of Ant art Templum 

PaesUE (nanrdi), a town in the Troad, men- 
tioned by Homer, but destroyed before the tune 
of Strabo, its population havmg been trans- 
planted to Lampsaens Its site was on a nver 
of the same name {Betram Dere) between 
Lampsaens and Panum. {H n 828, v 612 , 
Hdt V 117 ) 

Paetinns, the name of a family of the Pulna 
Gens, which was eventually superseded by the 
name of Nobihor [NobiliobJ 

Paetus, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person with a slight cast m the eye 
PaetuB, Aelius 1 P , probably the son of 
Q Aehus Paetus, a ponhfex, who fell m the 
battle of Cannae He was plebeian aedile b c 
204 , praetor 203 , magister equitum 202 , and 
consul 201 In hiB consulship he fought a battle 
with the Bon, and made a treaty with the lu 
gaum Ligures In 199, he was censor with P 
Scipio Ainconus He afterwards became an 
augur, and died 17 4, during a pestilence at Rome 
(Liv XXIX 38, xxxi 4, xli 26 ) He is mentioned 
as one of the Roman jurists — 2 Sex , brother 
of the last, curule aedile 200 , consul 198 , and 
censor 193 with Cm Cethegus He was a jurist 
of emmence, and a prudent man, whence he got 
the cognomen Catns He is described m a line 
of Ennius os ‘Egregie cordatus homo Catns 
Aehus Sextus ’ (Cic de Or i. 45, 212, Brut 
20, 78 , Liv xxxn 7, xxxii 44 ) He is enume- 
rated among the old jurists who collected or 
arranged the matter of law, which he did in a 
work entitled Tripartita or Jus Aehanum 
This was a work on the Twelve Tables, which 
contamed the ongmal text, an interpretation, 
and the Legis actio subjoined (Pompon Dig i 
2, 2, 38) — 3 Q , son of No 1, was elected augur 
174, and was consul 1 07, w hen he laid w aste the 
territory of the Ligunons (Liv xlv 10) 

Paetus, P Autronius, was elected consul for 
B c 05 with P Cornelius Sulla , bnt he and 
Sulla were accused of bnbery by L Aurelius 
Cotta and L Mnnhus Toiquatus, and con 
demned Their election was accordmglj de- 
clared void, and their accusers were chosen 
consuls in their stead Enraged at his disap- 
pomtment, Paetus conspired wuth Catilme to 
murder the consuls Cotta and Torquatus, and 
this design is said to have been frustmted solely 
bj the impatience of Catilme, who gave the 
signal prematurely before the whole of the con- 
spirators had assembled [Cattlina ] Paetus 
afterwards took an active part m the Catilmanan 
conspiracy, which broke out in Cicero’s consul 
ship, 63 (Sail Cat 18 , Dio Cass xxxvi 27) 
After the suppression of the conspiracy Paetus 
was brought to trial for the share he had had 
m it, he was condemned, and went into exile 

T T 
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to Epirus, wlieie he was liMng when Ciceio 
himself went into banislunent in 58 Cicero 
was then much alarmed lest Pnetus should malce 
an attempt upon hiB life (Sail Cat 47 , Gic jwo 
SiiU 6, ad Att m 2, 7 

Paetus, C Caesennins, sometimes called 
Caesonins, consul a d 61, was sent by Nero in 
63 to the assistance of Domitius Corbulo in 
Armema He was defeated by Vologeses, king 
of Parthia, and purchased peace of the Par 
thians on the most disgraceful terms (Tac 
Ann XV 6-25 , Dio Cass Kxu 21 , Suet Ner 
89 ) After the accession of Vespasian, he was 
appointed governor of Syria, and deprived 
Antiochus IV , king of Commagene, of his king- 
dom (Joseph J3 J vii 7) 

Paetus Thrasea [Thrasea ] 

Pagae [Pegae ] 

Pagasae, called by the Romans Pagasa, -ae 
(nayacof Angistri, neat Void), a toivn of 
Thessaly, on the coast of Magnesia, and on the 
bay called after it Sinus Pagasaeus or Pagasi- 
CUS {UayacrriTiKhs KdAiroj O of Volo) It nas 
the port of lolcos, and afterwards of Pherae, 
and IS celebrated in mythology as the place 
where Jason bndt the ship Argo [Jasov] 
Hence some of the ancients dem ed its name 
from iriiywni , but others connected the name 
with the fountains (irgyal) m the neighbourhood 
(Strab p 496 , Diod vvi 81 , Propert i 20, 17) 
— The adjective Pagasaeus is applied to Jason 
on account of Ins building the ship Argo, and 
to Apollo because he had a sanctuary at Pagasae 
Tlie adjective is also used in the general sense 
of Thessahau , thus Alcestis, the wife of Ad- 
metus, 18 called by Ovid Pagasaea conjtix 

Pagrae (Vidypat Bagras), a city of Syna, on 
the E side of Jit Amanus, at the foot of the 
pass called by Ptolemy the Synan Gates, on the 
road between Antioch and Alexandria the 
scene of the battle between Alexander Balas 
and Demetrius Nicator, b c 145 (Strab p 761 , 
Ptol V 16, 12) 

Pagus (ritvyoj), a remarkable comcal hiU 
about 500-600 feet high, a little N of Smyrna, 
was crowned with a shnne of Nemesis, and had 
a celebrated spring (Pans v 12, 1 ) 

Palaemon (ria\atfiaiv) 1 In Greek legends 
son of Athamas and Ino, and origmally called 
Mehcertes. “Wlien his mother, u ho was driven 
mad by Hera, had throim herself, with hei 
boy, into the sea, both were changed into raarme 
divinities, Ino becoming Leucothea, and Jleli 
certes Palaemon (Eur Iph Taur 271 , 
Apollod 111 4, 8 , Hyg Fah 2, Ov Met iv 
520, xui 919 ) [For details see Athamas ] 
According to some, Mehcertes after his apo 
theosis was called GlaucnSiuhereas according to 
another version Glaucus is said to have leaped 
into the sea from his love of Jlelicertes [see p 
866, b] The body of Mehcertes, according to 
the common tradition, was washed by the waves, 
5r earned by dolphins mto the port Schoenus 
on the Corinthian isthmus, or to that spot on the 
coast where the altar of Palaemon subsequently 
stood There the body was found bj his imcle, 
Sisyphus, Mho ordered it to be earned to 
Corinth, and on the command of the Nereides 
ho instituted the Isthmian gomes and sacnfices 
of black bulls in honour of the deified Paine 
mon (Paus i 44, 11, ii 1, 8 , Tzetz ad Lyc 
107, 229 , Philostr Her 19, Icon ii 16 ) In 
the island of Tenedos, it is said that children 
were sacrificed to him, and this strengthens 
tho conclusion, which it is hard to resist, that 
in the name Mehcertes we ha\ e the Phoenician 
Alelcart, whose worship was spread by Plioeni- 
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cian traders over the coasts and islands of the 
Aegaean and Mediterranean It is by no mean' 
improbable that the storj of the death of the 
child Mehcertes grew out of the Phoeniciat 
custom of sacrificing a child to their deitv, anc 
that when the worship of Poseidon ousted t)in1 
of Melcart, ns regards the province of the sea 
the name of the Phoenician deity was retainec 
111 the myth which had thus giown up Tlie 
Romans identified Palaemon with their own 
god Portunus, or Portumnus [Pobtunus ]— 
2 0, Remmius Palaemon, a giammanan ir 
the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius 
Hewasanatiie of Yicentia (Ficensa), in the 
north of Italy, and was onginnllj a slave, bn I 
having been manumitted, he opened a sclioo 
at Rome, where he became the most celebratec 
grammarian of his time, tliough his mora 
character was infamous (Suet Giamm 28 
Juv VI 451, vii 215 ) He was also success- 
ful in the cultivation of vines (Plm xiv 41) 

Palaeopolis [Neapolis 1 

PalaephatUB (TJaXatipaTos) 1 Of Athens, c 
mytlucal epic poet of the pie Homeric period 
The time at which he lived is uncertain, bui 
he appears to hai e been usually placed aftei 
Phemonoe [Phemonoe], though some writers 
assigned Inm even an earhei date — 2 01 
Abydus, a histonan, lived in the tune of Alex- 
ander the Gieat (Suid sv) — 3 A Greek Pen 
patetic philosopher and grammanon, probablj 
of Alexandna, in the fourth century A D His 
most celebrated work was entitled Troica 
(TpcciKa), which is frequently referred to by the 
grammarians — There is extant a small work 
m fifty one sections, entitled IlaXaf^oToy irep] 
anicrrciir, or On Incredible Tales, givmg a 
bnef account of some of the most celebrated 
Greek legends It is an abstract of a much 
larger work, which is lost The onginal work 
18 referred to in Gins, 88 ‘ Doota Palaephatia 
testatur voce papyrus ’ He follows the Euhe 
menstio method of trying to rationalise the 
myths into history Tlie best edition isbyW ester 
inann, m the Mythogi aphi, Brunswick, 1843 

PalaerUB tnoAaiprfr nakaipevs), a town on 
the coast of Acnmania near Leucas (Thuc ii 
30 , Strab p 460) 

Palaesti (Palasa'j, a town of Epirus, a little 
S of the Acroceraunian mountains here Caesar 
landed lus forces when he crossed over to Greece 
to carry on the war against Pompey (Lucan, 
Phars v 460) 

Palaestina (noA-aio-Tfiu) Palestine) [Forthe 
geography and earher history of Palestine see 
Diet ofUieBible] PromBC 63, when Pomjiey 
took Jerusalem, the country was subject to the 
Romans At the death of Herod, his kingdom 
was divided between Ins sons as tetrarchs, under 
the sanction of Augustus, Archelaus receivmg 
J udaeo, Samana, and Idumaea, Herod Antipas 
Galilee and Peraea, and Philip Batanaea, 
Gaulomtis, and Trachonitis, all standing to 
the Roman empire in a relation of virtual snb 
jection, which successive events com erted into 
an integral union First, ad 7, Archelaus w ns 
dojioscd by Augustus, and Judaea was placed 
under a Roman procurator next, about 81, 
Philip died, and his government was united to 
the province of Syria, and was in 37 agam con 
f erred on Agnppa I , with tho title of king, and 
wnth the addition of Abilene, the district round 
Damascus In 89, Herod Antipas was banished 
to Gaul, and lus tetrarchy was added to tho 
kingdom of Herod Agnppa, and two years 
Inter he received from Claudius the government 
of Judaea and Samana, and thus Palestine was 
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Teunited nnacr a nominnl 3cnig On Ins ilcalU, 
in 44, Palestine again liecamc a part ot the 
Eomon prounco of S)na under tne name of 
Judaea, n Inch was go%emc{l bv a procnrnloT 
Tlie Jews were, hone\er, most turbulent sub 
lects of the Roman empire, and at last thej 
broke out into a general rebclbon, n Inch, after 
ninost saiiRUinarj nar, was cnislied bj Yespa- 
sian and Titus, and the latter took and de 
fitroj ed Jerusalem in a n 70 [Titus ] Under 
■Constantine, Palestine nas dmded afresh into 
the tlirec provinces of P Pnmain tliccentrc, 4. 
^ecunda in the ^ , and P Ttrtia the S of 
Judaea, witli Idumaea [Ahaiiia, p 00, bJ 
Palatnedes (noAo/itlSiii) 1 Sou of Naupliue 
and Cl>-nieno, and brother of Ocox He joined 
the Greeks m thcevpedittoii against Trot , but 
Agamemnon, Diomtdes, and Odjsscus, tmious 
of hi 3 fame, caused a captue Plingiaii to ivritc 
to Palainedos a letter in the name of Pnaui, 
and bribed a servant of Palamcdcs to conceal 
the letter under his innster's bed Thct then 
accused Palamcdes ot trcnchen , upon search 
mg his tent thej found the letter n Inch tUev 
tliemselves Lad dictated, and thereupon tlicj 
caused him to he stoned to death 'When Pala- 
medeswns ltd to death, he cvclainied, ‘Truth, T 
lament tlict, for thou liast died eieii before 
me ’ (Eiir Orest 432 , Schol ad toe , PJiiIostr 
jtcr 10 , 0\ Ifef xiii 50) According to some 
triditions, it was Od)ssctis alone iiho hated 
and per-ctiiltd Pnlnmodcs Pfen Afciri ii 2, 
■S3, Hyg Fah 105) The cause of this haired 
IS also staled innouslj According to the 
nsual account, Odisseus haled Inm bocatist he 
had been compelled bj linn to join the Greeks 
against Trov [sot p GIG, b ] Anotlicr story is 
thatOdissens had been etnsured bj Palamcdes 
lor returning with empty hands from a foraging 
crcutsiou into Thrace (Stn ad Aen n 81) 
Tlierc ore oth< r versions also of his death be 
■sides tlic cominonlj received storj stated above 
Some sav that Odvsteus and Diomedis induced 
him to descend into a ivoll, iihert they pre 
tended they haddiscoicrtd a treasure, and n lien 
he was btloii they cast stones upon him, and 
hilled him (Diet Cret ii 15), others state that 
houas droinicd hy them while fisluiig (Pans 
X SI, 2), and others, that he was kilkd b\ 
Pans V ith an arrow (Dar Phryg 28) Hisbrotlicr 
Oeax wrote the new B on an oar (oToi), which 
floated to his father Jfauplius fEur Orest Ic , 
Apollod 11 1) For the V engcance taken upon 
the Greeks, boo Naupwiis The story of Pain 
modes, winch is not inontioncd by Ilomer, 
seems to ha\ c been first related m the Cijprta, 
und was afterwards elei eloped by the tragic 
poets (fragments remain of plays by Aeschylus 
and Ennpidcs entitled Palaiiiedcs, and ot tho 
2tauj)hns by Sophocles), and Inslly by the 
sophists, who hked to look upon Palamedcs ae 
their pattcni Tlie tragic poets and Eoplnsts 
describe him as a sage among the Greeks, and 
as a poet, and he is said to have invented 
ligblhonscB, measures, scales, the discus, dice, 
the alphabet (Enr 1 ragm 581 , Pans ji 20, 
o, Philostr f c) — 2 A Greek grammarian, was 
a eonteinpornry of Atlicnaeus, who introduces 
him^as one of the speakers in Ins work 
Salatinus Hons [Roma ] 

Palatimn. [RowaJ 

noAfirilon noAter.Att noA^i, 
m i-olyb noAoieij nr Zixuna, Ru ), one of 
uf ^phallenia, on a height opposite 
Zacynthns (Hdt ix 28, Strab p 45G, Pol v 8) 
fl 1 ®' “m Italian goddess of pastoral life, 
of flocks and shepherds, by the side of whom 
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there fieenis to have been at one period a male 
deity of tho same name (Sen ad Georg >ii 
1 , jltnob 111 40), though the masculine form 
had certainly fallen early into disuse, and the 
godde=s only was worshipped in tho April festi 
P[cr name IS connected viith the root of 
pasco, pcibuhtm, and also with that of Fata- 
fiinn That is to savthat while Pales was the 
deity whom shephcids regarded ns tlieir pro- 
tectress and tho giier of increase to their 
flocks, the Palatine lull was originally the settle- 
ment and fortress of a pastoral community 
Her festival on April 21, called properly Fart- 
ha (a word fomitd from Pales) and less cor 
rcctly Pahha, was n ceremony for thclustration 
or purification of flocks and lierds at the open 
mg of spring, and ns such it was always 
regarded in the country, though at Romo itself, 
owing to the tradition tln^); Romulus begun his 
city on that da\,itwnR boleninised as the birth 
day of tho city The special nles themseh cs 
of punficatioii by jiassiiig through fires of 
lighted straw [see Die/ of 4iif art Faitha], 
may be pnmlleled by siinilnr observiineos in 
manv countries (eg the ‘St Joliii's Fires' of 
more northeni countries) 

Paheanus, Lolllus [Lonuus] 

Pallce, niowii ot Sitily founded by DuciTius, 
leader of the Siciih, n c 458, near the sulphurous 
lake of the Pnlici {Logo <h Naftia], 15 miles W 
of Lcoiitnn destroy cd soon after the death of 
j Dncetnis (Diod xi 88, 80 , P ii tei) 

1 Palici {TlaXiKot), were Sicilian gods whom 
I Acsehilub represents ns tho twin sons of Zeus 
j and tlic nympli Tliahn, tho daughter ot Heph 
j aestus According to the legend thus adopted 
, and transformed by tho Greeks, Tlinlin, from 
fear of Hera, prayed to be swallowed up by the 
cartli , her prayer w as granted , but in due 
tunc she sent forth from the earth twin boys, 
who were called riakiaol, from tdu woAii' 
htaOai (see Fragments of Acscli ,lefiicne, ap 
klacrob v’ 19) It is clear, how ov tr, that these 
were really deities of Uio Sicol race and not of 
Greek introduction, nor can it reasonably be 
doubted fliat tlie names Pnlici and Delli are 
Sicilian words of no Greek oripn Tlieir sup- 
posed descent from Hepbathtus (in another 
version lliey were soiisot Hepbaestusby Aetna) 
eviircsses probably tlic truth that the spnngs, 
of which they were the deities, w ore hot springs 
of volcann. origin Tliey were worshipped in 
the neighbourhood ot Jit Aetna, near Paheo, 
and not far from the sources of the nver Sym- 
nelhus, and in tlie earliest times human sacri 
flees « ert offered to them Near their sanctuary 
tliero gmslicd forth from the earth two sulpliu 
rcouR fountains, called Dolli, or brothers of tho 
Pahci, at which Rolemn oaths were taken 
The oaths were written on tablets and thrown 
into one of the fountains, if the tablet swam on 
the water, the oath was considered to he tine, 
but if it sank down, the oath was regarded ns a 
perjury, and was behoved to be imiiisbtd 
instantaneously by blindness or death This 
sanctuary was nlsooraculnr and was an asylum 
formnaway sliives These tivan deities whom 
native tradition seemed to regard as sons of the 
Sicilian deity Adranus, were protectois of 
agnculturo and of sailors (Diod m 79, Stiab 
p 277, Cic A’’ U 111 22, Verg At)! ix 585, 
Ov Jlfcf V lOG , Macrob t c) 

Palnnbothra, n city on the Ganges, appa- 
rently tho modern Patna (Strab p 70, Ar- 
rian, And 10, Ptol va 1,73) 

Pahnfirns (C Fahnuro), a promontorv on 
tJ3o W coast of liUcatiiti, said to ha’v e den\ed its 
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nivnio from Puhnurus, ton of Josus, and pilot 
of tlic ship of Aeneas, Mho fell into the sea, and 
Mas murdered on the coast hj thonati\c8 (Verg 
Acn 1 83, '5, 11 387, Strah p 252) 

Pallacopas (^a\^oltc!lr^y), a canal m Babj 
loma, cut from the Euphrates, at a point 800 
stadia (eightj gcog miles) S of Bahj Ion, west 
nard to tlie edge of the iVrabian Desert, nhere 
it lost itself m marshes (Aman, vii 21, 1) 
Palladas (noXA.a5ay), the author of a large 
number of epigrams in the Greek Anthologj, 
was a pagan and an Ale\andrian grammarian 
He hi ed at the beginning of the fifth centurj i n , 
for in one of his epigrams {No 115) he speaks 
of Hjpatia, daughter of Thcoii, as still aliio 
Hj’patia Mas murdered m A T) 115 
Palladium (noA\a5ioi'), proporlj any imago 
of Pallas Athene, but generallj applied to an 
imago of this goddess which Mas l^opt hidden 
and seciet and m as rci cred as a pledge of the 
safetj of the toM-n Mhero it existed Among 
these ancient images of Pallas none is more 
celebrated than the Trojan Palladium, concern 
' mg nhich there Mas the folloMing tradition, 
de\ eloped no doubt grnduallj bj post-Homoric 
writers (nothing is said about the PaUadmm in 
the Iliad or the Odyssej ) Athene m as brought 
up bj Triton , and when lus daughter, Pallas, 
and Athene were once irrostling together, Zeus 
interfered in the struggle, and suddonlj liold 
the aegis before the face of Pallas Pallas, m hilo 
loolnng up to Zeus, Mas Mounded by Athene, 
and died Athene in her sorrow caused an 
imago of the maiden to bo made, round mIucIi 
she hung the aegis "Wlien Elcctra had come 
ns n suppliant to tho Palladium, Zeus hurled it 
down from heaven upon tho earth, because it had 
been suUied hi the hands of one m ho mus no 
longer a pure maiden Tho image fell upon 
the earth at Troj,Mhcn Hus Mas just begin 
ning to build tho citj Hus erected a sanctuary 

to it According to some, tho imago nas dedi 
cated by Electra, and according to others it 
nasgnen by Zeus to Dardnnus Tho imago 
itself 18 said to haiebeen tlireo cubits in height, 
with its legs close together, and holding m its 
light hand a spear, and in the loft a spindle and 
a distaff (ApoUod lu 12, 3 , Dionys i 09 , 
Schol ad Eur Orest 1120 ) Tins Palladium 
remamed at Troy until Ody sseus and Diomedes 
contrived to carry it um ay , because tho city could 
not bo taken so long as it iv as m possession 
of that sacied treasure The earliest men 
tion of this robbery of tho Palladium from 
Troy IS presen ed by Proclus from Lcsches (cf 
Conon,A^a/v 31, Verg Aeu ii IGl) It is quite 
possible that this story (Pans i 28, 9) arose 
from an attempt to explain the name of tho 
liVM court for accidental homicide called Palla 
dion According to some accounts Troy con 
tamed two Palladia, one of Mhich nas carried 
off by Odysseus and Diomedes, nhile tho other 
M as com eyed by Aeneas to Italy, or tho one 
taken by the Gieeks was a nieie imitation, 
Mhile that which Aeneas brought to Italy was 
the genuine image (Diony s I c , Pans ii 23, 
5, 0\ Post 11 421) But this til ofold Palla 
dium Mas piobably a mere mventioii to account 
for its existence m more than one place 
Several towns both in Greece and Italy claimed 
the honour of possessmg the genuine Tiojan 
Palladium as, for example, Argos and Athens, 
where it was beheved that Demophon took it 
from Diomedes on lus return from Troy 
[Demophon] In Italy the cities of Borne, 
Havmium, Lucena, and Sins likewise pretended 
to possess the Trojan Palladium (Strab p 
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201 , Plut CamiU 20, Tac Ann xi 41;: 
Son ad Acn ii ICG ) The story was not un 
frequently a subject for laso paintings It 
was also painted by Polygnotus at Athens 
(Pans 1 22, 8) It appears among tho scenes- 
in tho Tabula Uiaca 

Palladlus (naXAdSior) 1 Eutilius Taurus 
Aenulianus, lived some tune m tho fourth 
century a d , and was the author of a treatise 
Dc Bo BtisUca, in tho form of a Former’s 
Calendar, tho i arious operations connected Muth 
agriculture and a rural life being arranged in 
regular order, according to tho seasons in whiclr 
they ought to be performed It is comprised 
111 fourteen books tho first is introductory, 
tho tMclie folloMing contain tho duties of tho 
tMolic months in succession, commencing uitlr 
January , tho last is a poem, in eighty five ele 
giac couplets, upon tho nrtofgrnfting(Dc Insi- 
tionc) A considemblo portion of the work is 
taken from Columella. Tho iiork was lery 
popular in tho middle ages Edited in the 
Scriptorcs Bet Btisiicac by Schneider, Lips 
1794, and by J C Schmitt, Wurtzb 187C — 2 
Surnamed latrosophtsta, a Greek medical 
Muitcrof Alexandria, m ho hied after Galen — 
3 Of iMothone, a sophist who lived in tho 
reign of Constantine — 4. A rhetoncian and 
poet, who hied at the end of the fourth cen- 
turi A D and apparently imitated Ausonius — 
5 Bishop of Helenopohs, i d 400 (See Diet 
of Christian Btographij ) 

Pallantia (Pallnntinus Palencia), tho chief 
town of tho Vacoaei m tho N of Hispania Tar- 
racononsis, and on a tributary of the Dnnus 
(Ptol II Cj^nO) 

Pallantias and PallautiS- Aurora, the- 
daughter of tho giant Pallas [Eos ] 

Pallantium (naWdi'Tiov naAAavriel/j), an 
ancient toivn of Arcadia, near Tegca, said to hai o- 
been founded by Pallas, tho son of Lycaon 
E\ under is said to ha\c come from this place, 
and to liaio called the tOMTiMliicli ho founded on 
tho banks of tho Tiber PallantCum (afterMurds 
Palanilum and Palathnn), after tlie Arcadian 
toMn (PauB nil 43, 44, Hes ap Steph su , 
Ln 1 5 ) On the foundation of Megalopolis, 
most of tho inhabitants of Pallantium settled 
in the now city, and tho town remained almost 
deserted, till it nas restored by Antoninus Pius, 
and exempted from taxes on account of its sup 
posed connexion m ith Borne (Paus I c , Strab 
p 485) 

Pallas [Athene ] 

Pallas (IIifAAoy) 1 One of tlie Titans, son 
of CnuB and Eurybia, husband of Sty'x, and 
father of Zelus, Cratos, Bia, and Nice (Hes Th 
376, 383 , Apoliod i 2, 2) — 2 A giant, slain by 
Athene in the battle m ith the gods (Apoliod i 
C, 2) — 3 Accordmg to some traditions, tho 
father of Athene, iiho sIom him Mhen ho at- 
tempted to violate her [p 188, b] — 4 Son of 
Ly caon, and grandfather of Ei ander, is said to 
hai o founded the toivn of Pallantium in Arcadia 
(Paus 1111 3, 44) Sernus (ad Acn vni 44) 
calls him a son of Aegeus Hence Ei ander is 
called by the poets Pallantnts lieros—5 Son 
of Blunder, and on ally of Aeneas, was slam by 
the Butuhan Tumus (Verg Aon viu 104, xi- 
140) — 6 Son of the Athenian long Pandion, 
and father of Clyrtus and Bates His two sons 
were sent with Cephalus to implore assistance 
of Aeacus against Minos Pallas was slam by 
Tlieseus The celebrated family of the Pallan- 
tidae at Athens traced their origin from this 
PaUas (Paus i 22, 28 , ApoUod in 15, 6 , Eur 
Hipp 35, Plut Thes 3) 
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Pallas, a lavounte freedman of the emperor 
‘Clftudins In conjunction with another freed 
man, Noicissus, he administered the alfnirs of 
the empire Aftei the death of Messallina, 
Pallas persuaded the weak emperor to marry 
Aerippma, and ns Narcissus had been opposed 
to this marriage, he now lost Ins former power, 
and Pallas and Agnppma became the rulers of 
the Roman world It w as Pallas u ho persuaded 
Claudius to adopt the joung Dornitius (after- 
wards tlie emperor Nero), the son of Agrippma, 
and it was doubtless uitli the assistance of 
Pallas that Agrippma poisoned her husband 
Nero soon after his accession became tired of 
lus mother’s control, and ns one step towards 
•emancipating himself from her authority, he 
■deprived Pallas of all his public offices, and dis 
imssed him Torn the palace in 5G He was 
suffered to In e unmolested foi some years, till 
4 it length his immense wealth ei.cited the rapa- 
city of Nero, who had him removed bv poison 
m G3 (Tac Ann -vi 29, xii 2, 25, C5, mu 23, 
siv G5, Dio Gass ba 3, Kii 14, Suet Gland 
28 ) His w ealth, which was acquired durmg the 
reign of Claudius, had become xiroverbinl, ns we 
see from the line in Juvenal (i 107), 'ego pos 
sideo plus Pallante et Licmis ’ The brother of 
Pallas was Antoiiius or Claudius Pelis, who was 
nppomted by Claudius procurator of Judaea 
[Felix, Antovius ] 

Pallas lacus [Triton ] 

Pallene (IlaA.A'^nj) 1 (riaAAiii'aroj, naWf} 
vios Kassandra), the most westerly of the 
three peninsulas running out from Chalcidice 
m Macedonia It is said to have been formerly 
called Phlegriv {i>Xeypa), and on the narrow 
isthmus which connected it wnth the main land, 
stood the important town of Potidaea (Hdt vii 
123, Thuc IV 120, Pmd Non i 100, Strab 
p 830) — 2 (na\Ai;vei5s, raioly naAATjj/afoj), a 
demus m Attica belonging to the tribe Antiochis, 
was situated on one of the slopes of Pcntelicus, 
a few miles SW of Marathon It possessed a 
temple of Athene surnamed Pallems {UaWrifis) 
from the place, and in its neighbourhood took 
place the contest between Pisistratus and the 
party opposed to liun (Hdt i G1 ) 

Palma (Palma), n Roman colony on the SW 
■coast of the island Bnleans Major (Majorca) 
Palmaria (Pahnaruola), a small uninhabited 
island off the coast of Latium and tlic piomon 
tory Circeium (Phn in 81) 

Palmyra (nd\pupa naA/u/pjji/rfj, Palmyre 
nus O T Tadmoi Tadmor, Ru ), a celebrated 
city of Syria, stood in an oasis of the great 
Syiian Desert, which from its position must have 
been m the earliest times a haltmg place for 
the caravans between Sjna and Mesopotamia 
Here Solomon built tlie city winch was called 
m Hebrew Tadmor It lies in 34° 18' N lat and 
■88° 14' E long , and was reckoned 237 Roman 
miles from the coast of Syria, 17G NE of Da- 
mascus, 80 E of Emesa, and 118 SE of Apamea. 
With the exception of a tradition that it was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzai, we hear nothing 
government of the Bast 
yy m Antonius, who mai died to surprise it, but 
the inhabitants letreated with their moveable 
property beyond tbe Euplirates (Appian, B G 
1 •>) Under tbe early Roman emperors it was 
a free city and a great commercial emporium 
J-ts position on the border between the Parthian 
and Koman dominions gave it tlie command of 
he trade of both, but also subjected it to the 
mjunes of war Under Hadrian and the Ante 
Jk-^oiwed and reached its 
greatest splendour (Phn v 83) The history 
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of its tempoiary elevation to the rink of a 
capital, m the third century, is related under 
Odenathus and Zenobli On its capture by 
Aureiian, in 270, it was plundered, and soon 
afterwards an insurrection of its inhabitants led 
to its partial destruction After that tune it 
was made a <ppovpiov or frontier fortress, and 
was further fortified by Justinian (Steph Byz 
s 1 ) , Procop dc Aed ii 11) In the Arabian 
conquest it was one of the first cities taken , 
hut it was still inhabited by a small population, 
chiefly of Jews, tiU it was taken and plundered 
by Timour (Tamerlane) in 1400 It lias long 
been enti-elj deserted, except when a horde of 
Bedouins pitch their tents among its splendid 
rnuis Those mins, which form a most striking 
object in the midst of the Desert, are of the 
Roman penod, and decidedly inferior in the 
style of architecture, as well as in grandeur of 
effect, to those of Baalbek [Heliopolis], the 
sister deserted city of Syria The finestiemains 
are those of the temple of the Sun , the most 
interesting are the square sepulcliral tow ers of 
from three to five stones The streets and the 
foundations of the houses aietiaceable to some 
extent, and there ore several mscnptions in 
Greek and in the native Palmyrene dialect, he 
sides one in Hebrew and one oi tw o in Latin 
Tbe surrounding district of Palmjrrene con- 
tained the Sjnau Desert fiom the E border of 
Coelesyna to the Euphrates (Ptol v 15, 24) 

Paltus (ndAroj Bclde), a town on the coast 
of Syna hetw een Arndus and Laodicea (Strab 
pp 728, 785 , Cm ad Fam xu 131 

Pambotis Lacus (naix^Hris Mfivr) Janina 
L h a lake m Epurus not far from Douona 

PamisUB (ndpicroy) 1 A southern tnbutam 
of the Peneus m Thessaly (Hdt vii 129) — 2 
(Pirnatza), the chief nver of Messenia, rises m 
the E part of the country, forty stadia E of 
lUiome, flows first SW , and then S through tlie 
Messonian plain, and falls into the Messenian 
gulf (Strab pp 2G7, 3CG) — 3 A small nver m 
Laconia, falls mto the Messenian gulf near 
Leuctra It w as at one time the boundary be- 
tween La_conia and Messenia (Strab p 861) 

Pammenes (Uappeiajs), a Theban general 
m whom Epaminondas placed confidence He 
was entrusted bj the Thebans w itli the defence 
of Megalopolis in 871 and in 352 b c (Pans 
vin 27, 2 , Djod xv 14) When Philip was 
sent as a hostage to Thebes he was put under 
the charge of Pammenes (Pint Pclop 26) 

Pamphia or Pamphlum. (najx^ia, Udu^ioy), 
a nllnge of Aetolia, destioyed by the Macedo 
mans (Pol v 8, 18) 

Pamphila ('tlaiJ.(pt\i]), a female histonan of 
considerable reputation, who lived in the reign 
of Nero She is desenbed by Suidas as a na 
tive of Epidaums, by Photius as an Egyptian 
Her principal work, of winch Photius has gi\ en 
some extracts, was a land of Historical Miscel 
lany (entitled SupplKTOiv tffToptKwv vTropia}p.d.Twv 
x6yoi) Modem scholars are best acquamted 
with the name of Pamplula from a statement 
m her work preserved by A Gellius (xv 23), 
by wbiob is ascertained tbe year of tlie birth of 
Helltimcus, Heiodotus, and Thncvdides respec 
tively 

Pamphilns (ndp^nAos) 1 A disciple of 
Plato, who IS only remembered by the circum 
stance that Epicums, when a young man, at- 
tended his lectures at Samos (Diog Laert x 
14 , Cic N I) 1 20, 70) — 2 An Alexandrian 
grammarian, of the school of Aristarchus, and 
the author of a lexicon, which is supposed bj 
some scholars to have formed the foundation of 
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tlio lexicon of HosjclmiB Ho npponrR to Imvc 
IiNcd in the fiTht coiiturj of onr cm — 3 A pin 
loHopher or gminmnnan of NicopoliB, tlio author 
of a '\\orlc on agnculturo, of \sliieli there arc 
considerable fragments m the Gcojiontca — d 
Prosbjtor of Caesarea, m Palcstiiit, colobmfed 
for Ins friendship i\ith Pnsebius, ^^ho, us a me 
inorial of this intimacv, assumed the snniainc 
of Pamj>hiliis [Diet of Chiislian liwgr] 
—5 Of Amphipohs, one of the most distin- 
pnshed of the Orecic painters, about ii c 390- 
J'jO He vas the disciple of Eupompns, tho 
founder of the Sicjoniau school of painting, or, 
rirthcr, tho artist from ^rhose time ‘^ic%oinc 
pamtingbegan to tahe a high lanl Pamphihis 
o\identlj did much to extend this reputation 
It IS probable that his Eptcial distinction con 
Bisted in do\elf>pmont of tho encaustic method 
of painting (Phii xxx\ 71, 12T , cf Did of 
^ 7 tf art I’tctura) Of his own uorhs wo hn\o 
most scantj accounts , but us a Icaclier of Ins 
art he Mas suriiassod b\ none of tho ancient 
masters His course of accurate and comjirc 
licnsiN e instruction extended over ten j ears, and 
tho fee was no less than a talent Among those 
who paid this price for Ins tuition were Apelles, 
Molanthius, and Pausias (Phn xxx\ 7C) 

Pamphos (na'uijiur), a nijtlncal poet, placed 
b> Pausanias later than Oloii, and much earlier 
than Homer Ills name is conmetod particu- 
larh xvitli Attica (Pans, vii 21, 0, ix 27, 2 ) 
Pamphylla (nau(f>v\fa nduipMos, riau^v 
^lor, Pamphjltus), in its original and more 
rcslnctcd seuho, was a narrou strip of the S 
coast of Asm Jlinor, extending m a sort of arch 
along tho Sinus Pamphyllns (G of Adalia), 
between Licia on tho W, and Cilicia on the 
E, and on the N bordering on Pisidm Its 
boundaries, ns commoiilj stattd, were Jft | 
Climax on 1110^,1110 river Melas on tho E, 
and tho foot of Mt Taurus on the N , but the 
statements arc not very exact Stralw gives to j 
the coast of Pamiihvhn a length of OtO stadn, 
from Olbin on the "W to PtolcmaTs, some dis 
tincc E of the Mclas, and he niiihcs it a -verj | 
narrow strip (p CG7) It was a bolt of moun- 
tain coast land, intersected bj nvon, flowing i 
down from tho Taurus m a short conrhc, but] 
several of them with a considerable bodj of 
water, tho chief of them, going from tV toE , 
were tho Catviiriivctfs, Cjstjics, Eunwn-I 
Dox, and Mi,i,vs [No C], all navigable for soino 
distance from their mouths Tlio inhabitants 
were n mixture of races, whence their naino 
udn<l>v\ot, of all races (tho genuino old fonn 
tho other in loi is later) Besides tho abori 
ginnl inhabitants, of tho Semitic fanulj, and 
Cilicmns, there were verj early Grooh settlers 
and later Greek colonics in tho land flldt vni 
91 , Strab p CCS) Tradition ascribed the first 
Greek settlomcnts to Mol sus, after tho Trojan 
war, from whom tho countrj was in early times 
called Mopsopia (Phn v 9G) It was sue 
cessivoly a part of tho Persian, Macedonian, 
Greco Syrian, and Pcrgamoiio Iniigdoms, and 
passed bj the will of Attains ITT, to the Romans 
(n c 130), under whom it was mado n province 
(Dio Cass Im 2G, hr 81) , but tins province 
of Poniphylia was united vnth Lycia and called 
Lycia-Pamphylia under Claudius (Dio Cass 
lx. 17) Under Galba Pamphj ha w as united to 
Galatia (Tac Hist ii 9) 

Pamphylium Mare, Pamphyllns Sinus {tJ» 
XlaiiipvMoy ireKayos, IlauipvMos ndKiros Giilf 
of Adaha), the great gulf formed m tho S 
coast of Asia 3Imor bj the Taurus chaui and 
by Mt Solynia, between the Pr Sacrum or 
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Chelidonitini (0 Klirlitl<)ni(t},i\\o SE point of 
Lvcia, aiidPr Anciminuiii (6 Ancnioarlithe S, 
point of Cihcia Its dcptli from N to S , from 
Pr Sacrum to Ollna, is reckoned bv Strabo at- 
3(»7 stadia (30 7 geog miles), which ib too httlc 
(Strab pp 121, 12'., OCt.) 

Pnmphylns [Donis, p 302 1» ] 

Pan (ndi), llic great god of tloclcs and hlicp- 
herds among the Grreeks In mjtliologv ho is 
imuall} described ns the son of llcnnos (a- 
slioplicrd dcitj in Arcadia, see p -tOG) bj the 
daughter of Drjops (Horn llijnni vii 81) 
Herodotus (n 1 1C) speaks of liini ns bom from 
Hermes and Penelope Ho was perfcctlv de 
vclojied from lus birth, and vvluri Ins inotbor 
saw him, she ran awav through fear, but 
Hermes carried linn to Oljmpus, where all the 
gods were delighted with him, and ospcciallj 
Dionvsus From bis deliglilmg all tin gods, 
the Homeric hjmii derives Ins name Ho was 
origiiiallj oiilj an Arcadian god , and Arcadia 
was alwavs the principal scat of lus worship 
From this rountrv Ins name and worship after- 
wards spread over other parts of Greece, but 
at Alb( ns lus worship was not introduced till 
the time of the battle of Marathon, when ho 
IB said to have apiioarcd to the courier Plioid- 
ippidos and proinisid aid if tho Atlicmnns. 
would worshiji him (Hdt \i 103, Pans viii 
Ct, 3) Ills grotto at Athens was in tho rocks 
on the NM' side of the -^eropolis, and ho had 
also a shrino m ar the Hissns In Arcadia ho 
was tho god of forcbts, pastures, Hocks, and 
shepherds, and dwell in grotto^ •», wandered on 
the FUimiiits of mountains and rocks, and in 
viillcj s, cither amusing hiiiistlf with tho chase, 
or leading the dances of tho nvinphs As tho 
god of flocks, both of wild and tame animals, 
it was his prov nice to ineroasoaiid guard (hem; 
hut ho was also a hiuitor, ami hunters owed 
their success or failure to him Tlic Arcadian, 
hniilcrs used to rcourgo tho statue of tho god 
if thev had been disnpixmited iii tho cliaso 
(Thoocr Ml 107) Dur ng the lieat of midday 
lie used to slumber, and the iiensanla feared to 
disturb Ins rest (Tlieocr i 1C) Howasespo- 
cinllv a god of Nature, and hcnco associated 
with the Great Mother, Cybelo (Pind Pijth 
111 77) Hence in later times ho was supposed 
to be the goel of tlio universe, and that signifi- 
cation was given to his name As the god of 
overj tiling connected witli pastoral life, ho was 
fond of music, and tho inventor of tho syrinx 
or shepherd s flute, which he himself plavcd in 
a masterly manner, and in which ho instructed 
others also, such ns Daphiiis He is thus said 
to have lov cd tho poet Pindar, and to hav o sung 
and danced Ins Ijnc songs, in return for which 
Pindar erected to him a sanctuary m front of 
lus house Pan, hi o other gods who dwelt m 
forests, was dreaded bv travellers, to whom ho 
sometimes appeared, and whom he startled with 
sudden aw c or terror His supposed dreadful 
shout was doubtless imagmed from the nnex- 
plnincd sounds heard m the depths of forests. 
Hence sudden fright without anj Msiblo enuso 
was ascribed to Pan, and was called a Panic 
fear (cf Eur Ithcs SC) Ho was at the same 
time behoved to bo jiosscsscd of prophetic 
powers, and to have oven instructed Apollo 
m this art Mnnlo roaming m his forests ho 
fell in lov 0 wnth Echo, bj whom or bj Pitbo be 
became the father of Ivnx [see p 303] The 
Bbepliord s pipe [inpiyQ was o special nttnbuto 
of Pan, and hence grow up the myth that bo 
loved tho Arcadian nymph Syrinx, that she was 
changed mto a reed bj the hanks of Ladon, and 
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tlmt tlie reed pipe -nes named 
Met 1 691) Eir trees were sacred to 
the cod of mountain forests, and so arose tlio 
mvth that the n^mph P.tjs, nliom ho lo.ed, 
had been changed into that tree Tlic sacri- 
fices offered to him consisted of cows, rnma, 
farbs mdk. and lioney (Theocr r 68 4« /< 

Pal 11 030, 697, M 96, 289, III 69) At Athens, 
m Ills crotto under the Acropolis, there was an 
annnaf f cstn al n ith a torch race, and the Area, 
dian custom was to keep fire alwaja '^uriiiiY 
on his altar (Hdt vi 106, Pans ■nil 8/, 11) 
From this some modern writers deduce that 
Pan V, as onginaU) an ^Vrcadian god of light 
but if he was regarded ns a hght-god at all it 
rrns probablv a development of the Online 
religion Tlio Arcadian custom maj perlmps 
mcrelj indicate that ho was the god of the 
shepherd s home and hearth in Arcadia 1 an 
IS often brought into connexion (ns are other 
deities and nymphs of the countn) with 
Dionysus, and is represciited in his train He 
was supposed to hai e accompanied him to 
India, and to liaio aided liini in battle by tho 
terrors of his voice He was credited also with 
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attendant deities or demons of tho wood and 
countn, called Panes or Panisci (Cic N D ni 
17,43, Suet Tib 43) The Romans identified 
with Pan their own god Iiiuus or Paunus 
[Fauncs , LLrriiCLS] In works of art Pan is 
represented as a seiisunl being, with lioriia, 
puck nose, and goat’s feet, sometimes in tho 
act of dancmg, and sometimes play ing on tho 
syrinx JSoo also cut on p 308 J 
Panacea [Ascli tils j 
Panachaicns Mons (rh UavaxoltKhy Spot 
FoitZta), a mountain m Achaia, 6300 feet high, 
miiiiedialcly behind Patrae 
Panactom (riai oatoi ), a town on tho frontiers 
of Attica and Bocotia, originally belonged to 
Boeotia, and, after being a frequent object of 
contention between tho Athenians and Boco 
tians, at length became pomianoiitli annexed 
to Attica (PauH i 26, 0) 

Panaenus (ndvaiyot), a distinguished Athc 
man painter, who flourished n t 448 Ho was 
the nephew of Phidias, whom ho assisted iii 
^corating tho temple of Zeus at Olympia 
He was also tho author of a series of paintings 
of the battle of Marathon, in tho Poecilo at 
Athens (Pjius v 11, 5 , Plin xxxv 58) 

/o, 1 -A. nativ e of Rhodes 

tbtrab p 655), and a celebrated Stoic philoso 
plier, studied first at Porgamum under the 
gramrnanan Crates, and Hubscqucntly at Athena 
under the Stoic Diogenes of Baby Ion and his dih 
ciple Antipaterof Tarsus Ho afterwards went 


to Romo, where ho became an intimate friend 
of Lachns and of Scipio Afneanns tho younger 
(Cic Viv 1 3, 6, Fni iv 9, 23, Tiisc iv 2, 4) 
In u c 144 ho accompanied Scipio on the ein 
bassy which ho undertook to the kmgs of 
Egypt and Asia in alliance with Rome 
PaiiaeliuB succeeded Anlipater as head of tho 
Stoic school, and died at Athens, at all events 
before 111 (Cic dc Or i 11,46) Tlio principal 
work of Panaetius was his troatiso on the 
theory of moral obligation (Ilf pi rod Ka6i\Kovros), 
in three books, from which Cicero took the 
greater part of his work J)c Officiis Panaetius 
liad softened down the harsh seventy of the 
older Stoics, and, without giving up their 
fundamental definitions, had modified them so 
ns to make them applicable to the conduct of 
life — 2 Of Lcontmi, iiiado himself ty nint of 
that city n c 608 (Polyacii v 47), and was tho 
earliest of tho tyrants in Sicilian towns 

PannotoUnm, a mountain in Aetoha near 
Thennoii, in winch town the general assembly 
of tlie Actohuns w as hold [Aj toi ia ] 

Panda, a nveriii the cotinlrr of biraccs in 
Samiatui iVsiatica fTac Ann xii 16) 

PandarooB (riai/Sapraw), son of Merops of 
Miletus, IB said to have stolon from the temple 
of Zeus 111 Crete the golden dog which He 
pliachtus had made, and to have carried it to 
Tantalus hcii Zeus sent Hennes to Tanlalns 
to claim tho dog hack, Tantalus declared that 
it was not in hiB possossioii Tlie god, how 
ever, took tho animal hy force, and threw 
Mount Sipvhib upon Tantalus Pandareos fled 
to Athens, and thence to Sicily, where lie 
j xHirished witli his wife Hivnnothoc Tlio story 
I of Pandareos derives more interest from that of 
his three daughters For the story of tho oldest 
’ and best known sec Ai nos , the other daughters 
of Pandareos, Meroiio and Clcodora (according 
to Pausanias, Caniira and Cly tin), were, ns is 
told in the Odyssey , depnv od of their parents 
I hv tlic gods, and rcmnincd ns helpless orphans 
1 ui tho palace Aphrodite, liowoicr, fed them 
I with milk, honov, and wmc Hera gavre them 
J beauty and undcrelaiiding far above other 
I women Arkinis gave them dignity, and 
Athene skill in the arts But retribution w ns 
, still due for tlieir father’s crime, and, when 
. Aphrodite went up to Olympus to arrange the 
nuptials for her niaidoiiR, thev were carried oil 
•by tho Harpies, and given ns servants to tho 
'Lrmvcs {Ud xx 65-78, Paus \ 30,1, Eu- 
stath ad Horn p 1676 ) 

' PandaruB (UdiSapos) 1 A Lycmn, son of 
Lycnon, commanded tho inlinbitanls of Zelcn 
on Mt Ida in tho Trojan war He was dis 
I tmguislicd in tho Trojan nniiv ns an archer, 
and was said to have received his bow from 
Apollo Ho was slam by Diomedes, or, accord 
mg to Boiiie, by Stlicnelus Ho was afterwards 
honoured as a hero at Pninra in Lycm (II n 
824, IV 88, v 290 , Strab p 666 , Philoslr Me? 
^ 2 ) — 2 Son of Alcnnor, and tw in brother of 
Bitias, was a companion of Aeneas, and was 
bv Tjirmis (Yorg Aoi ix 672, 758) 
Pnndatnria {Vc?tdittc?tc), a stuall island oil 
tho const of Campania, to winch Julia, tho 
daugliter of Augustus, among other state jiri 
sellers, was banished (Strab yip 123, 238 , Tac 
An?? 1 53, XIV 63, Snot Till 63) 

Pandomos [AriinoniTE, p 80, b ] 

Pandion (narSlwr) 1 I , king of Athens, 
son of Eriohthonius, by tho Naiad Pasithcn, 
was married to Zonxijipe, by wliom ho became 
the father of Procne and Philomela, and of tho 
twins ErochUious and Butes In nvvar against 
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Labdacus, king of Tliebes, bo called upon 
Tereus of Daubs in Pliocis, for assistance, and 
oftomards rewarded bun bj giung bim Ins 
daughter Proonc in marriage [Tereus} It 
was m lus loign that Dionysus and Demeter 
were said to bave come to Attica (Time ii 
29 , Apollod 111 14, C , Pans i 5, 8 ) — 2 II , king 
of Athens, son of Cecrops and Metiadusa 
Being expelled fiom Athens by the Metionidae, 
he fled to Megara, and there married Pyhn, 
the daughter of king Pylns When the latter, 
in consequence of a murder, migrated into 
Peloponnesus, Pandion obtained the goierm 
ment of Megara, nhero his grave and ijpuoy 
were shown (Pans i 43, 0) Ho became the 
father of Aegeus, Pallas, Nisus, Lyciis, and a 
natural son, Oeneus, and also of a daughter, 
who was married to Sciron After his death 
his four sons, called the Pandldnidac (Uav^oyl 
Sai), returned from Megara to Athens, and ex- 
pelled the Metionidae Aegeus obtained 
Athens, Lycus the E const of Attica, Nisus 
Megans, and Pallas the S const His statue 
was placed at Athens among those of the 
eponymic heroes (Eui Med GCO , Apollod 
111 15, 1 , Pans 1 5, 29 ) 

Pandora (UavStipa), the name of the first 
woman on earth When Prometheus had 
stolen the fire from heaven, Zeus in reieiige 
caused Hephaestus to make n woman out of 
earth, who by her charms and beautj should 
bring misery upon the human race Aphrodite 
adorned her with beautj , Hermes bestowed 
upon her boldness and cunning , and tlio gods 
called her Pandora, ox Allgtfted, as each of the 
gods had given her some power by whicli she 
was to work the mm of man Hermes took 
her to Epiinetheus, who made her his wife, for 
getting the advice of his brother Prometheus 
that he should not receu o any gifts from Zeus 
In the house of Bpimetheus was a closed jar, 
which he had been forbidden to open But the 
curiosity of a woman could not resist the temp 
tationtolmow its contents , and when she opened 
the lid all the evils incident to man poured out 
She had only tune to shut dow n the hd, and 
prevent the escape of hope (Hes Th 571, 
Op 50 ) Later writers relate that the box con- 
tained all the blessings of the gods, which 
would ha\e been preseiwed for the human race 
had not Pandoia opened the lessel, so that the 
winged blessings escaped (Hyg Fah 142) 

Pandosia (norSoerfa) 1 (Kastri), a town of 
Epirus, in the district Thesprotia, on the river 
Acheron, in the territory of the Cassopaei 
(Stiab pp 250, 324) — 2 (Oasiel Franco ?), a 
toivn in Brattium near the frontiers of Lucania, 
either upon or at the foot of thiee lulls, was 
originally a residence of native Oenotrian 
chiefs It was hoie that Alexander of Epirus 
fell, B c 826, in accordance w itli an oiacle, for 
here also there was a stream called Acheron 
(Strab p 25G, Liv viii 24, Justin xii 2) — 3 
A town of Lucania, near Heraclea (Plut Pyrrh 

Pandrosos [Aglaurus ] 

Paneas [Caesarev, No 2] 

Paneum or -lum {lldveiov, Udvtoy, i e Paw’a 
abode), the Greek name of the cave, in amoun 
tarn at the S extremity of the range of Anti 
libanus, out of which the nv er Jordan takes its 
rise, a little above the town of Paneas or 
Caesaiea Phihppi The mountain, m whose S 
side the cave is, was called by tlie same name , 
and the surroundmg district was called Paneas 
(Jos 4nf XV 10) 

Pangaeum or Pangaeus {nayyator, Tldy- 
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ytuos Pangea), a celebrated range of moun 
tains in Macedonia, betvv een the Strymon and 
the Nestus, in the neighbourhood of Pluhppi, 
wuth gold and silver mines , famous also for its 
roses (Hdt v IG , Thuc ii 99 , Aesch Pers 494 , 
Verg Georg iv 462, Phn iv 42) 

Panhellenlus [Zeus ] 

Panionium [Mxcalf and Diet of Ant 
Bv Pamoma'] 

Panium (ndviov), a town on the coast of 
Thrace, near Heraclea (Snid so) 

Pannonia, one of the most important of the 
Eoman provnnees between the Danube and the 
Alps, was separated on the W from Noricum 
by the Mens Cetins, and from Upper Italj by 
the Alpes Juliae, on the S from Illyna by the 
Savus, of the E from Dacia bv the Danube, 
and on the N from Germany by the same 
nver It thus corresponded to the eastern part 
of Austria, Styria, CanntJua, Carmola, the 
whole of Hungary between the Danube and 
the Save, Slavonia, and a part of Croatia and 
Bosnia The mountains m the S and W of 
the couiitrj on the borders of lUjna, Italy, and 
Noricum, belonged to the Alps, and are there 
fore called by the general name of the Alpes 
Pnniionicac, of which the separate names are 
Ocra, Carvancas, Cetius, and Albii or Albani 
Montes The principal rivers of Pannonia, 
besides the Danube, were the Dbavtis (Dravc), 
Savtjs (Save), and Arrabo (Baab), all of which 
flows into the Danube — The Pannonians 
(Pannomi), sometimes called Paeonians by the 
Greek WTiters, were probably of lUjTinn origin, 
and were divided into numerous tribes They 
were a bravo and warlike people, but are 
desonbed by the Eoman writers as cruel, faith 
less, and treacherous Thej maintamed their 
independence of Eome, till Augustus, after his 
conquest of the Illyrians (b c 86), turned his 
arms agamst the Pannonians, who were shortly 
afterwards subdued by his general Vibius (Dio 
Cass xhx 36-88) Li a D 7 tlie Pannonians 
jomed the Dahnatians and the other Dlynan 
tribes m their revolt from Eome, and w ere w ith 
difficulty conquered by Tibonus, after a deeper 
ate struggle, which lasted tliree years (ad 
7-9) (Dio Cass Iv 28-88, Veil Pat ii 110, 
Suet Tib IG) It was after the termination of 
this war that Pannonia appears to have been 
reduced to the form of a Eoman prov ince, and 
vv as gamsoned bj several Eoman legions The 
dangerous miitmj' of these troops after the 
death of Augustus (ad 14) was with diflicultj 
quelled bj Drnsiis Fiom this time to the end 
of the empire, Pannoma always contamed a 
large number of Eoman troops, on-account of 
its bordenng on the Quadi and other poweiful 
barbarous nations The towns Camuntum, 
Siscia, and Poetono stood near its border line 
We fibd at a later time that Pannonia was the 
regular quarters of seven legions (Tac Ann i 
10 , Yell Pat 11 125) In consequence of tlus 
large number of troops always stationed in the 
country, several towns were founded and 
numerous fortresses were erected along the 
Danube Pannonia originally formed only one 
province, but about 102 v D was divnded mto 
two provinces, called Pannonia Supcnoi and 
Pannoma Inferior These were separated 
from one another by a straight Ime drawn from 
the nver Arrabo S as far as the Savus, the 
country W of this line being P Supenoi, and 
the part E P Infenor Each of the provinces 
was governed by a separate propraetor, but 
they were frequently spoken of in the plural 
under the name of Pannomae The Danube 
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iormed the limit and the colomes Mursia ^d 
Aqumcnm vrere founded as outposte by Ha 
4nan (C J i ni p 415) The native settle 
mentsVere villages (vici) grouped in cantons 
(paai) The larger towns were of Homan 
^riM, either colonies or municipia some of 
which were first estahhshed as outposts or 
fortresses, and afterwards increased In the 
fourth century the part of P Inferior between 
the Arrabo, the Danube, and the Dra\Tis, was 
formed into a separate provmce with chief 
towns Sopianae (A Hn/Airc/ien) and Aqumcum 
iAlt-Ofen), by Galenus, who gave it the name 
of Valeria m honour of his wife But as P 
Ihfenor had thus lost a great part of its terri- 
tory, Constantine added to it a portion of P 
Superior, comprising the upper part of the 
course of the Dravus and the Savus P 
Superior was now called Pamioivia J", with 
cluef towns Savaria and Siscia, and P Inferior 
Fannoma IJ , with chief towm Sirmium , and 
nil three Pannonion provmces (together -with 
the two None proimces and Dalmatia) be- 
longed to the SIX Ulynan provinces of the 
Western Enipue In the middle of the fifth 
century Pannonia was taken possession of by 
the Huns After the death of Attila it passed 
into the hands of the Ostrogoths, and subse 
•qnently into those of the Lombards 

Fanomphaeus (Jlavoiupcuos), t e the author of 
all signs and omens, a surname of Zeus, who 
had a sanctuary on the Hellespont between 
•Capes Ehoeteum and Sigeum (JZ iiii 250, Ov 
198) 

Panope (novdinj), a nymph of the sea, 
daughter of Nereus and Dons 
PanopeuB (Jlavo-rtis), son of Phoous and 
Asteropaea, accompamed Amphitryon on his 
expedition against the Taphians or Telebonns, 
and took on oath not to embezzle any part of 
the booty , but havmg broken Ins oath, he was 
pimished by his son Epous becoming unw arhke 
He was one of the Calydonian hunters {II 
jcxui CG5, Paus ii 29,4, Ov Met \nii 312) 
Pan^eus or Phanotens, Horn ), 

Panopeae (novoTreai)! or Panope (novdinj, 
Thuc , Xlayoirevs Agio Vlasi), an ancient town 
Tn Phocison the Cephissus and near the frontiers 
cf Boeotia, twentj stadia W of Chacronea, said 
to haie been founded by Panopeus, son of 
Phocus (Hes ap Strab p 424 , Hdt viu 34 , 
Ov Met 111 19) 

PanopoliB [CHEvnns ] 

Panoptes [Argus ] 

Panormns (ndvop/ioy), that is, ‘All Port,’ or 
u place always fit for Inndmg, the name of 
Mveral harbours 1 (Jlaiopfilrgs, Panorraita, 
PanormitonuB Palermo), an important toivn 
on the N coast of Sicily and at the mouth of 
the river Orethus, was founded by the Phoem- 



oi 1 , Panormua in SlcUy (beloro i>m c ) 

oMi, head ot Persephone and dolphins rev horses head 
name o£ tovm in Panic characters 

received its Greel 
ntrae from its exceUent harbour (Thuc vi 2 
sxu 10) Prom the Phoemcians i 
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passed into the hands of the Carthaginians, m 
whose power it remamed for a long time, and 
who made it one of the chief stations for their 
fleet (Diod si 20, sin 88, xv 17) It was taken 
by the Homans m the fiLrst Pumc war, b c 254 
(Pol 1 21, 38) It became a municipium with, 
immunities from taxation and considerable inde- 
pendence 'Cicero notices its commercial pro- 
sperity (Ferr u 26, ui G,v 7) , but after the war 
wutli Sextus Pompeius at lost its independence, 
audwtts made a, Eoma'n colony (Strab p 272) 
— 2 {Polio Eapliti), the pnncipal harbour on 
the E coast of Attica, near the demus Prasiae, 
and opposite the S extremity of Euboea — 3 
(TekieJi), a harbour in Achaia, fifteen stadia E 
of the promontory Khium ^Thuc ii 86 , Pans 
vii 22, 10) — 4 A harbour in Epirus, m the 
middle of the Acrocerannian monntams (Strab 
p 824) —5 (Nr Mijlqpotaiiio, Bn ), a tovm and 
harbour on thoN coast of Crete— ^ The outer 
harbour of Ephesus formed by the mouth of the 
nver Caj ster (Strab p 639 , Ephesus) 

Pansa, C Viblus, a friend and partisan of 
Caesar, was tribune of the plebs n c 51, and 
was nppomted by Caesar in 40 to the govern- 
ment of Cisalpme Gaul as successor to M 
Brutus Caesar subsequently nommated him 
and Hirtius consuls for 43 Pansa was consul 
m that year along ■with Hirtius, and fell before 
Mntma in the month of April The details ore 
given under Hirtius 

Pantacyas, Pantagias, or Pantagies {Xlavr- 
cuevas Flume diPocari), a small nver on the 
E coast of Sicilj, flowing into the sea between 
Megara and SjTacuse (Verg Acii ui 689, Ov 
Fast IV 471) 

Pantaloon (rini’TaAeaiv) 1 Son of Omphalion, 
king or tyrant of Pisa in Elis at the period of 
the thirty fourth Olympiad (n c 644), assembled 
an armv, with which he made himself master 
of Olympia, and assumed by force the sole 
presidency of the Oljunpio games Tlie Eleans 
on this account would not reckon this as one of 
the regular Olympiads Pantaleoii assisted the 
Messemans in the second Messenian war 
(Paus VI 21, 22 , Strab p 362 ) — 2 A king of 
Bactna or the Lido-Caucasian provinces, whose 
date, from Ins coins, is put at about 120 b c 

Panthoa [Abbabatas ] 

Pantheum [Eo-ua ] 

PanthoUB contr Panthus (ndvBooy, Ildv0oi;s), 
one of the elders at Troy, husband of Phrontis, 
and father of Enphorbus, Polydamas, and 
Hyperenor (27 iii 140, xii 450, xvu 24, 40, 81) 
Hence both Enphorbus and Polydamas are 
called Panthoidcs He was ongmally a pnest 
of Apollo at Delphi, and was earned to Troy by 
Antenor, on account of lus beauty He continued 
to be a priest of Apollo, and is called by Virgil 
{Aen 11 819) Othryadea, or son of Otliryas 



Coin oi PanticapGonm in the Tauric ChorEonosus (about 
n c 8(j(0 

Otr head ot Pan (the Greeks crronconslx connected the 
name -which is probably- Scythian -with the god Pan) 
firllBn with spoor in its mouth below, a 
stalk or com, to signify the com trade of the town 

Panticapaeum {UavriKdiraiov novTi/cairaior, 
narTraairaieps, XlavTiKairtaTpi Kertsch), a 
town m the Taunc Chersonesus, was situated 
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on a hill twenty stadia in circumference, on the 
Cimmenan Bosporus, and opposite the town of 
Phanagona in Asia (Strah pp 809-311 , Appian, 
Mithr 107) It was founded by the Mdesians, 
about B c 541, and from its position and excel- 
lent harbour soon became a place of great 
commercial importance It was the residence 
of the Greek kmgs of the Bosporus, and hence 
IS sometimes called Bosporus Justiman caused 
it to be surrounded with new walls (Strab p 
495 , Diod XX 24 , Plin iv 78 , Procop Aed 
111 7 ) Eemams of Greek art of the greatest 
vilne to archaeology haiebeen found here, and 
are now for the most part at St Petersburg 

Panticapes {UavTikiTnis Samaral) a nver 
in European Sarmatia, which, according to 
Herodotus, rises in a lake, separates the agri 
cultural and nomad Scythians, flows through 
the district Hylaea, and falls into the Bory- 
sthenes (Hdt ii 18, 47, 54 , Plin iv 83) 

Panyasis (navvacris) 1 A Greek epic poet, 
was a native of Halicarnassus, and a rdation of 
the historian Herodotus, probably his uncle 
Panyasis was put to death by Lygdamis, the 
tyrant of Hahcamassus, about b c 457 The 
most celebrated of his poems was Heraclea 
or Heracleas, which gave a detailed account 
of the exploits of Heracles It consisted of 
fourteen books and 9000 verses Another poem 
bore tlie name of lomca {'luiviKa), and co i 
tamed 7000 verses , it related the history of 
Neleus, Godrus, and the Ionic colomes In 
later times the works of Panyasis were exten- 
sively read, and much admired , some Ale x a n - 
drme grammanans ranked him wath Homer, 
Hesiod, Pisander, and Antimachus, as one of 
the fii e prmcipal epic poets (Suid s v , Pans 
s. 8, 5) The scantj augments which remam 
give no means of determinmg the poetical merit 
of his work (ed Gaisford, 1823 , Dubner, 1840) 
— 2 A philosopher, also a natiie of Hahcar- 
nassus, who wrote two books ‘ On Dreams* 
(riepl oveipuv), was perhaps a grandson of the 
poet (Smd s v) 

Paphlagonla (noiAoyoi'fa na((>\ayc&v, pi 
Syes, Paphlago), a mstnet on the N side of 
Asia Minor, between Bithyma on the W and 
Pontus on the E , bemg separated from the 
former by the nver Parthenius, and from the 
latter by the Halys , on the S it was divided bv 
the cham of Mount Onnmius (at some penods 
by Mount Olgassys) and the bend of the Halys 
from Phrygia, m the earher times, but from 
Galatia afterwards , and on the N it bordered 
on the Enxme These boundanes, however, 
are not always exactly observed Xenophon 
brmgs the Paphlagonians as far E as Themi 
scyra and the Jasoman promontory (Xen An v 
6, 1 , cf Strab p 548) It appears to have been 
Imown to the Greeks m the mythical period 
The Argonautic legends mentioned Paphlagon, 
■■he son of Phmeus, as the hero eponymus of 
the country In the Homenc Catalogue, Pylae 
menes leads the Paphlagomans, as allies of the 
Projans, from the land of the Heneti, about 
the nver Parthemus, a region famed for its 
mules and from this Pylaemenes the later 
prmces of Paphlagonia claimed their descent, 
and the country itself was sometimes called 
Pylaemenia (II n 851, v 577, xm G56 , Phn. 
VI 5) Herodotus twice mentions the Halys as 
the boundary between the Paphlagomans and 
the Synans of Cappadocia , but we learn also 
from him and from other authonties that the 
Paphlagomans were of the same race as the 
Cappadocians (t e the Semitic or Syro-Arabian) 
and qmte distmot, m their language and their 
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customs, from their Thracian neighbours on the 
W (Hdt 1 72, u 104 , Pint Lucull 23 ) 
They were good soldiers, especially as cavalry , 
but uncivihsed and supersbtious The country 
had also other mhabitants, probably of a 
different race namely, the Heneti and the 
Caucones, and Greek settlements were estab^ 
hshed on the coast at an early penod The 
Paphlagomans were first subdued by Croesus 
(Hdt 1 28, ui 90 ) Under the Persian empire 
they belonged to the third satrapy, but their 
satraps made themselves mdependent and 
assumed the regal title, mamtaming them- 
selves m this position (with a brief interruption, 
durmg which Paphlagoma was subject to 
Eumenes) until the conquest of the country by 
Mithndates, who added the E part of his own 
kmgdom, and made over the IV part to Nico 
medes, kmg of Bithyma, who gave it to his son 
Pylaemenes (App Mithr 11, 12 , Strab p 
540 , Justin, xxxvii 1-4) After the fall of 
Mithndates the part of Paphlagonia nearer the 
coast which had belonged to Blithndates was 
by Pompey’s arrangement, b c C5, mclnded m 
the provmce of Pontus , the mtenor was left to 
the native prmces, as tnbutanes to Home , but, 
the race of these prmces becoming soon extinct, 
the whole of Paphlagonia was made Roman, and 
Augustus made it a part of the provmce of 
Galatia (Strab pp 541, 544, 562 , PtoL i 4, 
5 ) Pompeiopohs was its jiijTprfiroXir It was 
made a separate pronnee under Constantine , 
but the E part, from Sinope to the Halys, was 
assigned to Pontus, under the name of Helles- 
pontus Paphlagoma was a mountamons 
country, bemg mtersected from "W to E by 
three chams of the Olympus system namely, 
the Olympus itself on the b border, Olgassys m 
the centre, and a mmor cham with no specific 
name nearer to the coast The belt of land 
between this last chain and the sea was very 
fertile, and the Greek cities of Amastns and 
Smope brought a considerable commerce to its 
shore , but the inland parts were chiefly covered 
with forests, which were celebrated as huntmg 
grounds The country was famed for its horses 
and mules, and m some parts there were exten- 
sive sheepwalks, and its rivers were particularly 
famous for their fish (Strab p 547) 

Faphus (ndtpos) son of Pygmahon by the 
statue into which hfe had been breathed by 
Aphrodite From him the town of Paphus de 
nved its name , and Pygmahon himself is called 
the Paphian hero (Ov Met x 290 ) 

Faphus (ndijioj ITa^ioj), the name of two 
towns on the W coast of Cyprus, near each 
other, and called respectively ‘ Old Paphos,’ 
(noAofTraiJios) and ‘New Paphos ’ (Hdtpos yea) 
Old Paphos was situated near the promontory 
Zephynum, ten stadia from the coast, where 
it had a good harbour, while New Paphos 
lav more iMand, m the midst of a fertile plain, 
sixty stadia from the former (Hes Th 192 , 
Mel 11 7 , Lucan, vni 456 , Strab p 683 , 
Corunt IN D 24 , Serv ad Aen x 51) It has 
been said that there was a Paphian nver Boca- 
rus, but there is reason to thmk that this is a 
confusion with a nver Bocarus m the island 
Salamis (Strab p 394) Old Paphos was the 
chief seat of the worship of Aphrodite, who is 
said to have landed at this place after her 
birth among the waves, and who is hence fre- 
quentlv called the Paphian goddess (Paphia) 
Here she had a celebrated temple, the high 
pnest of which exercised a kmd of religious 
supenntendence over the whole island Everv 
! year there was a grand procession from New 
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on the E are called ‘coiiiua Aeg^^pti ’ It she bear Thereupon he carried the hoy home, 
stood near the promontory Artos or Pythis and brought hrm up along -with Ins own child, 
{Bas cl-Hazeit), and was reckoned 200 Roman and called him Pans (Eirr Trocul 921) AVhen 
miles W of Alexandria, and 1300 stadia N Paris had grown up, he distinguished himself 
of Ammonium in the Desert {Siwah), which as a valiant defender of the flocks and sliep 
Alexander the Great nsited by the way of herds, and hence receired the name of Alex 
Paiaetonium (Strab p 709, Amair, An rv 3, ander, ?c the defender of men He also 
8 , Ov Met rx 772 , Lucan, in 295) The city succeeded in discovermg Ins real ongin, and 
was forty stadia in circmt It was an important was received by Pnam as his son It was said 
seaport, a strong fortress, and a seat of the woi that Pnam was holding funeral games for Pans, 
slupoflsis It was restored by Justinian, and whom he believed to he dead The king's 
continued a place of some consequence till its servants seized a bull for the prize from the 
destruction by Mehmet All, in 1820 herds of Pans, who therefore took part in the 

Paragon Sinus (Uapayoiv K6\iros Gulf of games and conquered lus brothers They were 
Oman), a gulf of the Indicus Oceanus, on the about to attack him in angei, when Cassandra 
coast of Gedrosia (Ptol r i 8, 7) declared that he was realJj Pans, the son of 

Paralia [Attica, p 118] Pnam (Apollod in 12, 5) He now marned 

ParaluB ^^dpaAos), the joungor of the two Oenone, the daughter of the nrei god Cehren, 
legitimate sons of Pericles He and lus brother by whom, according to some, he became the 
SanthippuB were educated by then father with father of Cory thus The most celebrated event 
the greatest care, but they both appear to bar e in the life of Pans was his abduction of Helen 
been of inferior capacity, which was not compen This came to pass m the following way Once 
sated bj worth of character, though Paralus upon a time, when Peleus and 'Thetis solem 
seems to have been better than his brother msed their nuptials, all the gods were inr ited 
They both fell victims to the plague, n o 429 to the marriage, with the exception of Bns, or 
(Plut Pend 24, 30 , Plat Ale i p 118, Protag Strife Enraged at her exclusion, the goddess 
p 319 , AUien p 605 ) tlirew a golden apple among the guests, with 

Parapotamrior ia(napa7ror£{jaioi, agla Be the inscription, ‘ To the fairest ’ (Tzetz ad Lyc 
lissi), an ancient town in Phocis, situated on a 93) Tliereupon Hera, Aphrodite and Athene 
steep hill, and on the left bank of the rarer each claimed the apple for herself Zeus 
CephissuB, from which it domes its name (cf ordered Hermes to take the goddesses to Moimt 
H u 622) It was near the frontiers of Boeo*ia, Gargarus, a portion of Ida, to the beautiful 
being only forty stadia from Chaerouea and shepherd Pans, who rvas there tendmg Ins 
sixty stadia from Orchoinenus It rvas de flocks, and rvho was to decide the dispute The 
stroyed by Xerxes, but Was rebuilt, and rvas goddesses accordingly appeared before lum 
destroyed a second tunc in the Sacred war Hera promised him the sovereignty of Asia and 
(Hdt ruu 83 , Pans x 8, 1 , Strab p 424 ) great riches, Athene great glory and lenown in 
Paravaei (napai5aioi), an Epirot tnbe on the war, and Aphrodite the fairest of women for 
banks of the Aous CThuc u 80, Arrian, An hisrvife Pans decided in favour of Aphrodite, 
1, 7) and gave her the golden apple (II xxir 29 , 

Parcae [MorRm] Schol ad Eur Hec 042, Troad 925, Hel 28, 

Parentium (Parenzo), a town in Istna, with Hyg Pah 92 ) This judment called forth m 
a good haibom, inliabitcd by Roman citizens. Hern and Athene fierce hatred ngnmst Troy 



Judgment oI Paris ^om G^ase (Overbeck x 8) Hermes Is leading up the three goddesses v ho offer 
respectively Eros (love) a helmet (■warlili© famo) and a lion (sovorelgntj ) 


but a Roman colony, thirty one miles from 1 Under the protection of Aphrodite, Pans now 

Bailed to Greece, and was hospitably receded 
Pms (napis), also called Alexander m the palace of Menelans at Sparta. Heie he 

^os), waa the second son of Pnom and Hecuba succeeded m carrying o2 Helen, the wife of 
Before his birth Hecuba dreamed that she had Menelaus, -who uas the most beautiful woman 
brought forth a fiiehrand, the flames of which in the \soild fPor the Tarious accounts of the 
^read over the whole city (Eur Andr 298 , abduction and the voyage to Troy see HI:LE^A ] 
Cic 1 21, Verg Aen vii 820, Pans x The abduction of Helen gave rise to the Trojan 

1) Accordingly as soon as the child was war Before her marriage "with Menelaus, she 
bom, he was gnen to a shepherd, who was to had been wooed by the noblest chiefs m all 
expe^g him on Mount Ida After the lapse of parts of Greece Her former buitors now le 
nve days, the shepherd, on returning to Mount solved to revenge her abduction, and sailed 
Ida found the child still alive, and fed by a against Tioy [Agakeatnon ] — ^Horner describes 
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■of absolute unity, and practically human knoiv- 
ledge of real existence is unattainable — ^Edition 
of the fragments of Paxmemdes is by Karsten, 
in Philosophoriim Graec Vetertim Oper Belt 
qmcLe, Amstelod 1836 

Parmenion (Jlappivlav) 1 Son of Plulotas, 
a distinguished Macedonian general in the ser 
vice of Phihp of Macedon and Alexandei the 
Great In 846 he Tvas employed by Philip in 
the siege of Halus (Dem F L p 892) Philip 
held him in high esteem, and used 'to saj of 
him, that he had never been able to find more 
than one general, and that was Parmenion 
(Plut AyopUth p 177) In Alexander’s m 
vasion of Asia, Parmenion was regarded as 
second in command At the three great battles 
of the Granicus, Issus and Arbela, ivhile the 
long commanded the right i\ iiig of the army, 
Parmemon was placed at the head of the left, 
and contnbuted essentially to the victorj on 
all those memorable occasions The confidence 
reposed in him bj Alexander appears to have 
been unbounded, and he is contiiiuallj spoken 
of as the most attached of the king's friends, 
and as holdmg, beyond all question, the second 
place in the state But when Plulotas, the 
only surnv ing son of Parmenion, v\ ns accused 
in Drangiana (b c 880) of being pnvy to the 
plot against the king's life, he not onlj con 
fessed his own guilt, when put to the torture, 
but involved lus father also in the plot 
Whether the Inng really believed m tlie guilt 
of Parmenion, or deemed his life a necessary 
sacrifice to policy after the execution of his 
son, he caused his aged fnend to be nssassi 
nated in Media before he could receive the 
tidmgs of his son’s death (Arrian, Aiiah lu 
26 , Curt vii 2, 11 , Diod xvni 80 , Plut Alex 
49 , Justm xu 6) The death of Parmenion, 
at the age of sev enty years, vv ill ever remain 
one of the darkest stains upon the character of 
Alexander It is questionable whether even 
Philotas was really concerned m the conspi 
racy, and we may safely pronounce that Par 
memon had no connexion with it — 2 Of Mace 
donia, an epigrammatic poet, whose verses 
were included m the collection of Philip of 
Thessalonica , whence it is probable that he 
flourished m, oi shortly before, the tune of 
Augustus 

Parnassus {Vlapvcurff6s, Xlapva(T6s, Ion Tlap 
vqffds), the name, in its widest signification, of 
a range of mountains which extends from Oeta 
and Corax SE through Dons and Phocis, and 
under the name of Oirphis {Klpcpis) termmates 
at the Cormthian gulf between Cirrha and 
Anticyra But m its narrower sense, Parnassus 
mdicates the highest part of the range (about 
8000 feet above the sea) a few miles N of 
Delphi Its two highest summits were called 
Tithorea (TlBopea Yelitza), and Lycorea 
(AvK^peia Liakiira), the former being NW 
and the latter NE of Delphi , and hence Par 
nassus Is frequently described by the poets ns 
double headed Immediately above Delphi the 
mountain forms a semioircidar range of lofty 
rooks, at the foot of which the town was built 
These rocks were caUedP/iaed? lades (faiSpidde^) 
or the ‘ Eesplendent,’ from their facing the S , 
and thus receiving the full lays of the sun 
during the most brilliant part of the day The 
Bides of Parnassus were well wooded at its 
foot grew myrtle, laurel and olive trees, and 
higher up firs, and its summit was covered 
with snow during the greater part of the jear 
It contained numerous caves, glens, and ro 
mantle ravmes It is celebrated ns one of the 
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chief seats of Apollo and the Muses, and an 
inspiring source of poetry and song [p 578, b] 
On Mount Lycorea was the Corycian cave, from 
which the Muses are sometmies called the 
Corycian nymphs Just above Delphi vvas the 
far famed Cnstahan spnng, which issued from 
between two cliffs, colled Naupha and Ey 
ampha [Delphi] The mountain also was 
sacred to Dionysus [p 295] Between Par- 
nassus proper and Mt Cirphis was the valley 
of the Plistus, through which the sacred road 
ran from Delphi to Dauhs and Stuns , and 
at the point where the road branched off to 
these two places (called trxio’rrf) Oedipus slew 
lus father Lams [p 619, b] — 2 A town m the 
NW of Cappadocia, on the road between 
Ancyra and Archelais Its position has been 
fixed with some probability close to the Halys, 
at some fords a little above the modern Tchikin 
Aghyl The road at tins point branched, S to 
Archelais, and along the river to Nyssa and so 
to Megara (Pol xxv 4, 8. 9 ) 

Parnes (ridpi^j, gen TlapimiBos Ozia or No 
zta), a mountain in the NE of Attica, in some 
parts nearly as high as 6000 feet, was a con- 
tinuation of Mount Citliaeron, from which it 
extended eastwards as far as the coast at 
Rhomnus It was well wooded, abounded m 
game, and on its lower slopes produced excellent 
wine It formed pait of the boundary between 
Boeotia and Attica , and the pass tlirough it 
between these two countries was easy of access, 
and was therefore strongly fortified by the 
Athenians On the summit of the mountain 
there was a statue of Zeus Parnethms, and 
there were likewise altars of Zeus Semaleos and 
Zeus OmbnuB or Apemius (Strab p 404 , Pans 
1 82, 1 ) 

Pamon (Tldpvuiy Mulevo), a mountain 6886 
feet high, formmg the boundary betweenLa- 
eonia and Tegeatis in Arcadia [p 468, 

Paropamisadae {Tlaporra/ua-dSai) or Parapa- 
Hisadae, the collectiv e name of several peoples 
dw elling in the S slopes of Mount Paropamisus 
[see next article], and the country tliey in- 
habited (Ptolemj mentions among the tribes of 
this district the Bohtae, Ambautae, Parsu, and 
Pargyetae) It was divided on the N from 
Bactna bj the Paropamisus , on the W from 
Aria, and on the S , from Drangiana and Ara- 
chosia, by indefinite boundaries , and on the B 
from India by the river Indus thus correspond 
mg to the E part of Afghanistan and the strip 
of the Punjab W of the Indus Under the 
Persian empire it was the north easternmost 
district of jlriana It was conquered by Alex- 
ander, when he passed through it on his march 
to India, but the people soon regained their 
independence, though parts of the country were 
nominally included in the limits o the Graeco- 
Synan and Bactnan kingdoms It is a rugged 
mountain region, intersected by branches of the 
Paropamisus Li the N the climate is so 
severe that, nccordmg to the ancient writers, 
confirmed by modem travellers, the snow almost 
bunes the houses , but in the S tlie valleys of 
the lower mountain slopes yield nil the pro 
ducts of the warmer regions of Asia In its N 
was the considerable river Cophes or Cophen 
{Cahill), flowmg into the Indus, and havmg a 
tributary, Choas, Choes, or Choaspes (No 2) 
The chief cities were Ortospana and Alexandria, 
the latter founded by Alexander the Great 
(Strab pp 691, 725 , Ptol vi 18 , Diod xvii 
82 , Aman, An v 3 , Curt vii 8, 15 ) 

Paropamisus (napim-dfuffos, and sev'erol other 
forms, of which the truest is probably Xla a- 
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-ri/io-oi Hindoo Kooslt), w llie name of a part 
of tlio creat mountain chain iihiUi runs from 
^Y to E ttaongh Uio centre of the b portion 
of the highlands of Central Asia, and di\ idtb 
the part of the continent which slopes ^ 

the Indian Ocean from the great central table 
land of Tartaiy and It is a prolonga- 

tion of the chain of Anti Taurus The name 

was applied to that part of the chain between 

the S^phi M (AT o/Kohtdan) on the and 
U Iniaus {Himalaya) on the E , or from about 
the sources of the riior Jfargns on the to 
the point nhore the Indus breaks Ihrongh the 
chain on the E Tlic) n ere, righlb , belim od hj 
the ancients to bo niiiong the highest nioun 
tains 111 the world, and, wroiigU, to contain (ho 
sources of the Oxvis and the Indus the last 
statcinent being an error which natuialh arose 
from confounding the cleft by which the Indus 
breaks through the clmiii with its unknown 
Eoiircc (Strftb p Pto^ "m 11, li , Pliu 

M 1)0) When jVlc\aiidcr the Great crossed 
these mountains, lus followers, regarding the 
achicremcnt ns cquiialcnt to what a Greek 
considered ns the liigliost geographic il adieu 
turo — ^niunelj, the passage of the Caiunsiis — 
conferred this plor\ on their chief bj siniplj 
applMiig the name of Caucasus to the inoiiutaiii 
chain which ho had thut, passed (Arriiui, -In 
1 o) , luid then, for the sake of distinction, tins 
chain was called Caucasus Iiidicus, and tins 
name 1ms conic down to onr tunes in theimlne 
form of Hindoo Koosh, and in others also The 
name Paropamisus is also npjihcd sometimes to 
the great south branch (i>oliinaii M) which 
skurts the sallcj of the Indus on the E , and is 
more sjiccificnllj cmllcd PeitiFTior pAiisifTAt 
PoropuB (Piiropmus), a small town in the 
interior of Sicily, Ixitwoen Panonnus and Tlicr 
mao (Pol 1 21 , Plni ni 1)2) 

Parorca (nopapfia) 1 A town lu Thrace on 
the frontiers of Macedonia, whoso mhahitants 
were the same people as the Parornc i of Phni 
(Li\ -rsxix 27, xln bl) — 2 Or Pnrorlnjria 
papfn), a town in the S of Ai'caduv, N of 
Mcg'alopohs, founded b\ Parorcus, son of Tn 
colonuB, and grandson of Lienoii, llie nihnhi 
tants of which tool part in the building of 
Megalopolis (Pans nil 27, D, vni 85,0) 
ParoriSatao (Uapuptarai)^ the most ancient 
inhabitants of the inoiintniiis in Tnphjlm in 
Elis, expelled hj tlio Miniao (Slrah p 8tC) 
Paronos [Pim^r.t\ 1 

P&rOB (nopoi ITapios Paro), an island in 
the Acgacan boo, one of the larger of llio Cy- 
clades, was situated S of Delos and IV of 
Aaxos, being separated from (ho latter bj u 
channel fno or six miles wide It is about 
tlurtj six miles in circnmferenci It is said to 
lm\Q been origmallj colonised bj Cretans, but 
was afterwards inhabited b} lonians, and be 
eanie so prosperous, o\ on at an earlj period, us 
to send out colonies toTliasos and to Pantim on 
the Propontis (Time i\ 101, Strah pp 815, 
-187) 111 the first nnasion of Greece bj tlio 

generals of Darius, Paros submitted to the 
Peremns , and after the battle of Slarathon, 
miltiadcs attempted to reduce tlio island, but 
C l attempt, and rcceiied a wound, oi 

wh^h ho died [Miltiaiu b ] After the defeat 
ot Aerxes, Paros came under the supremaej of 
Athens and shared the fate of the other Cj clades 
^anamo raroU occurs in auhsoquont Wlotx 
Atie most cdobrated production of Paros was 
ns marble, which was oxtensiieU used hi tho 
cient sculptors It was chiefly obtained from 
<1 mountain called Marjicssa (Allien p 205, 
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Plin xxxii C2, Diod ii,62, Verg Acn vi 471, 
Hor Od 1 10, C) Tho Parian figs wore also 
hnddj prized The chief town of Paros was 
situated on tho W coast, and bore the samo 
inmio us tho island Tho ruiiiB of it are still to 
Bteii at tho modern PciroiAin Paros was the 
birlhplaco of the poet Archilochus —In Paros 



Coin of Paros 

filr licad of Dcmelcr rrr Ilirl and moslslrnto B nnmo 
flfmro of a goal 

was discolored the celebrated inscnption called 
the Porinn C/iro»iic(e, which is now presoned 
at Oxford Tlio inscription is tut on a block of 
marble, and in its perfect state contained a 
chronological account of the jinncipal oicnls in 
(irtck liislon from Cccrops, n c 1682, to the 
nrahonslup of DiogncluB,2t)l (C J G ii p 293) 

ParrhkBln (noppaafa nappdirioi), a district in 
the S of Arcadia, in wlueh the towns Ljeosura, 
Jrapenis, and Pliigiilia wore situated The 
Parrhasn arc said to have hecu one of the 
most iincient of tlio Arcadian tribes Vt the 
tune of tho Peloponnesian ivnr tlicj wore under 
(ho Miprtmac) of Mnntinca, but were rendored 
mdept tide nt of that cit> hi IhcLaccdatinonians 
(Q'liuc 1 8!, Xon Jfrll m 1, 28, Strab p 
'188, Pans II 8, 8, nil 27, 4) Homer (Jf ii 
r09) mentions a town Parrliasia, said to liaio 
been founded bj Parrliasus, son of Ljeaon, or 
bi Pelasgus, son of Areslor — The iidjcctiio 
Parrliomus is frequcntli used by the pools as 
equivalent to Arcadian 

ParrhkBlnB (riappdigios), one of (he most cole 
brafed Greek painters, was a natneof Eplicsiis, 
the son and pniul of Evenor He practised his 
art eliiefli at Athens, and hi some wiitera ho 
is calliHl an Athi man, prohahli becausu tho 
Atln mans had In stowed upon him the right of 
citi eiislnp He hied about II c 400 Parrlia- 
sms did for pamliiig,nl least m pictures of gods 
and lieroes, what had licon done for sculptnro 
bj Phidias in dmiie SHbjecls, and In Poljclilus 
111 the Imman figure lie established a canon of 
proportion, which was follow (dbj nil the artists 
that came after him (Phn x\x% (>7 , Cic Brut 
18, 70, Di(k1 XXII 1, JJicl of lilt art Pic 
fttra) Scitrnl intorcslnig ohsenationK on the 
piinciples of art which he followed arc made in 
a dialogue with Soerab's, as rciwrled In Xtno 
phon (ermi in 10) 'lliicliaracterofPnrrlm- 
sius was marked m the liigliost de'gree bj that 
self coufieinusncRR winch often accompanies 
great artistic genius In epigrams inscribed on 
lint works ho not onlj made a boast of Ins 
InxuriouH habits, hut ho also claimed tho honour 
of haimg assigned with Ins own hand the 
precise limits of tho art, and fixt d a houndari 
which nei or was to be IransgrcRscd Respect- 
ing tho Ktorj of lus contest with Zeuxis, boo 
Zfuxrs Among the works of ParrhasiuB was 
a puturo of the Athoinaii Demos so drawn ns 
to show the prci ailing ehnruetensticfi of tho 
people (Plin xxxi 08) 

Paralci Montes (tA riapinKa Upr), Bnshhurd 
M in the IV of HcloocJiis(an), a chain of 
mountains running NE from the Paragon 
SmuB (G of Oman) and forming the boundary 
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between Carmania and Gedrosia At the foot 
of these mountains, in the W of Gedrosia, were 
a people called Parsldae, with a capital Parsis 
{perhaps Serbali) (Ptol vi 21, 6 ) 

Parm (TAnoPAinsADAE ] 

Parsyetae or Patgyetae (IlapiruTjTcu), a 
people on the bordeis of Arachosia and the 
Patopamisadae, with a mountain of the same 
name, which is probably identical with the 
Pahyeti M and with the Soliman mountams 
(Ptol VI 18,8) 

ParthaUs, or PertaUs, the chief citj of the 
Galmgae, a tnbe of the Gangaridae, in India 
intra Gangem, at the head of the Sinus Gange- 
ticxxs (Sea of Bengal) (Plm n 65) 
Parthanum (Partentirchcn), a town of 
Eaetia between Augusta Vmdehcorum and 
Veldidena 

Partheni (Pabthini] 

Parthenias (UapBevtas), also called Par- 
thenla, a small nier in Ehs, flowing into the | 
Alphens E of Olympia (Paus 1 1 21, 7) 
Parthenlum (Uapdeviov) 1 A town m Mysm, 
S of Pergomum (Xen An ni 8, 15 , Phn v 
126) — 2 (Felenk burun), a promontory in the 
Chersonesus Taunca, on which stood a temple 
of the Taunc Arteims, from whom it denied 
its name In this temple human sacrifices 
were offered to the goddess (Strab p 808 ) 
Parthenliun Mare (rh UapOeviKhv T?(\ayos), 
the SE part of the Mediterranean, between 
Egypt and Cyprus (Amm Marc viv 8, 10) 
Parthenias (TlapBepios), of Nicaea, a cele 
brated grammanan, is said by Suidas to have 
been taken pnsonerbi Cinna, in the Mithndatic 
war, to haie been manumitted on account of 
Ins learning, and to have lived to the reign of 
Tibenus If this statement is true, Partheniue 
must have attained a great age, since there 
were 77 yeais from the death of Mithndates to 
the accession of Tibenus Parthenias taught 
Virgil Greek , and he seems to hai e been very 
popular among the distinguished Romans of his 
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niuB wrote many poems, but the only one of his 
works which has come down to us is m prose, 
and entitled Ilepl ipoiTiKwv TraOjffMTcav It con- 
tains thirty SIX bnef loi e stones which ended in 
an unfortunate manner It is dedicated to Cor- 
nelius Gallus, and was compiled for his use — 
Editions by 'Westermann, in the Myihograpln^ 
Brunswick, 1848, Hercher, 1858 

Parfcheuius, chamberlain of Domitian, assas 
Binated ak 97 (Dio Cass Kvn 15, Suet 
Bom 10), was one of the lesser poets of the time 
(Mart v 6, 2, ix 50, 8) 

Parthenias (riapBepios) 1 A mountain on 
the frontiers of Argohs and Arcadia tlirongh 
wlpch was an important j’ass lending from 
Argohs to Tegea This pass is stiH’cnlledPar- 
tlieni, but the mountain itself, which rises to 
the height of 3993 feet, bears the name of Homo 
It was on this mountam that Telephus, the son 
of Heracles and Ange, was said to have been 
suckled by a hind , and it was here also that the 
god Pan is said to have appeared to Phidip 
jiides, the Athenian Conner, shortlv before the 
battle of Marntlion (Hdt vi 105 , Pans i 28, 
4, \iii 6,4, Strab p 376 ) — 2 (also 
GhatuSu or Bartaii-Su), the chief rner of 
Paphlagonia, rises in Mt Olgassys, and flows 
NW into the Euxinomnety stadia W of Amas 
tris, forming in the lower part of-uls course the 
boundary between Bithynia and Paphlagonia 
(II u 854 , Hes Th 844 , Hdt ii 104 , Strab 
p 643) 

Parthenon (6 Tlapdepiip, i e iJie virgin's 
chamber), one of tlie finest and, m its mflu- 
ence upon art, one of the most important edifices 
over built, the temple of Athene Porthenos on 
the Acropohs of Athens [see p 12] It was 
erected, under the administration of Pericles, 
on the site of the older temple of Athene, burnt 
during the Persian invasion, and was completed 
by the dedication of the statue of the goddess, 
B c 488 Its architects were Ictmns and Calh- 
crates, but all the works were under the super- 



time The emperor Tibenus imitated his poems, 
and placed his works and statues m the public 
hbrnnes along with the most celebrated ancient 
writers Parthenius exercised considerable m 
fluence on tlie poets of the penod on Virgil — 
who is said to have translated or adapted the 
Moretum from a poem of Parthenius (Cod 
Ambros ) — and still more upon Gallus Parthe 


mtendence of Phidias [ICTivus, Phtdias] 
It waS built entirely of Pentelic marble its 
1 dimensions were, 228 Enghsh feet long, 101 
I broad, and 65 high it was 60 feet longer than 
1 the eifice which preceded it Its arclnteotnre 
I was of the Done order, and of the purest kind 
1 It consisted of an oblong central budding (the 
1 cella or yetis), surrounded on all sides by a pen- 
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sl^lo of pinare,-lG m numbor, 8 iit eicb oml and 
17 (it (.ach Bide (reckoning' tbe corner inllars 
tivico), oloiatod on a platform, le ncli mis ns 
cciidcd bj 8 Bfops all round tlio binldniff 
Witliin tlio portiLoes at eaeb end sins nnotlior 
roll of 0 pillai-s, standing on a level lutli tlio 
floor of tbo ccUu, and 3 stcjis higlior llinii tbat 
of the poristilc Tlio cclIa uas divided into 
tno chambers of une'qiial si'i llio casUrn 
and larger chamber niiiiroachcd from tlm enet 

bj a nronnox or i>ort ICO a n« 100 Grci'k fi el in 
length, and was therefore c tiled the llcealom 
pedosfananiosonu Imipsapplied like Parthenon, 

to the whole temple) It w as further di\ idod ofl 
bv two parallel rows of jiiin pillan, towards its 
western end was the Btatiie ot Athene bv Phidias 
ui iiorvand gold (clinsi h plmntiiio) 'I'lie other 
chanibcr to thi west, iiaiing also a pronaos as 
its w estorn appro leli, w as iht. Partin non prois r 
In thiR chaniVnr wert kept tin veisiK wm d m 
jiriMts'-iotiH the elolln's, jiwils, end fiiriiitiire 
for the bmple'nse It unsw,red to tin Opis 
thndnmos or luiidi r ehatnla r of a teiiiph but if 
tlie tlieory tb it tbo old teiniile w is ri built ni 
coned laif liow<i(r,p IP tlie o]ii,.tb>vloiiiot 
wliieb a6led as tlic Innsiir' was iii tin old 
ti inple and ns fir ns its iisi as tn i tin was 
eolio rmd, fiiipplusl till plan of a true opistlio 
domcis to till u( \ ti mpl( Both ihosi dinm 
bf rs bad inner row « of pillars (in two plorieBjOtii 
Our tin otlii r>, sivUin in tbo loriner and four 
in tin htti r, ntpjmrliiig tb< pirtml roof for 
til cilia of a tiiiiph bad it eiiitiv oi>< n to 
tin bk\ (‘su /),r/ ot Inf art 3'< w/di/w 1 

lichineidh, till ti inpl< is talbd ji^r,p(( mi 
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of beaniB it tbo root had been ot wood), wore 
filled with pcnlplnros in high relief, ‘)3 m all, 
1 1 on oiicb front, and 82 on each aide, reprcRcnt 
ing subjects from the Attic injlliologv, among 
wbicli the battle of thosVtlii nnnm with the Con 
timrs forms tin subject of the IG metopes fiom 
the S Bide, winch arc now in the British 
JlubPiim One of lhe‘o niet-ojics is figured 
on p 218 (31 Along the top of the cvloninl 

wall of llio criln, under the ceiling of the jn ri 
st\h , ran a fnii/i' seuljiluredwith a repvest iita 
tion of thoPaiiafln naic procession, in low relief 
A large* munhor of tlio slahs of this frteri* i eio 
brought to England hv Lord Elgin, with the 15 
nu topis jiiht nioiitirmid, and a eoiisidurablc 
iiuinher of other fnigiiient«, iiieludiiig some of 
the most import iiit, though iniililated, statues 
from the pedinniifs, ntul the whole tolleetion 
was piirchasid b\ lh( nation in 181(1, and dc 
posited in the. Ilntish Museum, whore maj also 
be been excelli lit modi Is of flic rniiis of tlio 
Parthenon and of the leinjde as i onj( rturallj 
restori'd 'lliu worst of the injiini s which it 
has sufjt'rid from war and pillagi was inllicted 
in (ho siege of Atlii ns bv tin Vi iitlians in lt'87, 
win n a bomb exploded in the v( rv rt litre of tin 
Partin non, and ilin w do iii niiicli of botli the 
sidi walls Its nulls ari still, however, in suili 
Clint pn sj rintion to show the binutv of its 
jM rfi el < oniitnn lii'ii 

Pnrthcn6pncus (naeOii ora?or), one of the 
cev( n In roes wlio iiccoiiiiianied Adrnsttis in liis 
exiiedition agiiiiist 'Unix's IIi is sometmu" 
eailed a son of Ansor Mihinioii and Atslanta 
( \nollnd III 0 , 0 , I'lir Suj’jil gss), sometimes of 



vclaslijlc In/pardiral It was adonud within 
and vvitliout with colours and gildini,, and 
With scnljitiirr s winch are ngarded us the 
mnsti rpicces of aiicir ill art Besnh s the great 
htnlin of \tiicne', Die other m iilptnn s vn re 
( X( ciiU d iiiidi r the dm rtion of Phidias bv dif 
fcreiit artists, as mav still lx si i n bv ditTi n uci s 
III tin ir stv le , but the most import nit of tin m 
were donbtli RH from the bund of Phidias him 
M ‘ I’/nipnmt o/ (hr pcdiinciUs (i e 

tile inner (lal jiorlioii of tin triangular gablt 
ends of tin roof ahoie the tw o end porticoi s) 
were filled with groups of detached coloi-snl 
Btalues, thosi of tin E or principal front re 
prcscntiiig the birth of Uln m , ami those of the 
w front the contest bitwroii Atlnin and Po 
si idon for the land ot Attica (2) In the /necc 
of the entahUtun (i , tlicnpptr of the two 
portions into which the Hnrfnee Ixtwien the 
col ii„„„„,„i the roof IS divided), the lUttopa 
betw"'.‘, ;;; the iqmiro simcts 

oeiweeii the projetlioiis aiisworing to the ends 


Mtb vgernnd tlulaiita.aud sometimes of '1 alans 
and Lj Slum. hnfllvg J ah 70 70, Pans n *10, 1) 
llir Kon, hj tin nvinpb C Ijmem*, who marched 
against 1 1nbi s ns oiii of the Ejiigoni, m eallid 
Pronmcluis, ‘striilolaus, '1 Iu'riiupiu's, or Tlcsi 
jnieiirn Partlienojiai ns was Idled at Thebes 
I bv Asplioduns, Anijiliidicns or Pi nclviiu nns 
,(\Meb Sept r Theh 520, \pollod I'li 8 , 
,PaUs IX 18) 

Pnrthia, Pnrthyitoa, PnrthiCne (napOIa, 

, netpOuafa, nopOitijinj tlapOin, napfleoToi, Parlbi, 
ii" •^r/ioinrjmn), a coiiiitrj of Asm, to 

tin Si of the Casjxan Ilsexteiilwasdifle’ront 
difTereiit linioii , bill, ns the term was gi ne- 
r illv understood bv the ancient gcogrnjihers, it 
j denoted llie partfj mouiilainons and partly 
deserlcouiilrv on the S of the monnlamflvibich 
j In ni ill the Caspian on tlio SE (SI Labula), and 
I wbieli divided Parllimoii the N from IIjTcama 
On the NE and E ,a branch of the snmoclinm, 
j called masilerainiH. divided it from Arm , on the 
‘s the deserts of Partlna joined those of Car- 

UU 
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mania, and ftirilier westwaid tlie M Parachoa- 
thras divided Portliia from Persis and Susiona 
on the W and NW it was divided from Media 
by bonndones which cannot be exactly marked 
ont (Strab pp 614, 615 , Ptol vi 5, 1 , Pol v 
28 , Plin VI 41) Of tins district, only the N 
part, in and below the mountams of Hyrconia, 
seems to have formed the proper country of the 
Partin, who were a people of Scythian origin 
Tlio ancient writers tell us that the name means 
exiles (Justm, vh 1) They were a verj war- 
like people, and were especially celebrated as 
mounted archers Their tactics, of which the 
Eomans had fatal experience in their first wars 
with them, became so celebrated ns t-o pass into 
a proverb Their mail clad horsemen spread 
like a cloud round the hostile armj , and poured 
111 a shower of darts, and then eiaded any 
closer conflict by a rapid flight, durmg which 
they still shot then arrows backwards upon the 
enemy (Dio Cass xl 16, 22 , Pint Ci ass 24 , 
Hor 0(7 1 19, 11, 11 13, 17 , Verg Georg in 
31 , Ov A A 1 209 ) Under the Persian 
empire, the Parthians, with the Chorasmii, 
Sogdii, and Ani, formed the sixteenth satrapy 
under Alexander and the Greek kings of Syria, 
Partlua and Hyrcania together formed a satrapy 
About B c 250 thej revolted from tlie Seleu- 
cidae, under a chieftain named Arsaces, who 
founded an mdependeut monarchv, the history 
of which IS given under Ausaces During the 
period of the downfall of the Syrian kmgdom, 
tho Partlunns overran the provinces E of tlie 
Euphrates, and about n c 130 they o\ erthrew 
tlie langdora of Baotna, so that their empire 
extended over -Vsia from the Euphrates to the 
Indus, and from the Indian Ocean to the Paro- 

E amisus, or even to tho Osus , but on this N 
■ontier they had to momtam a continual con- 
flict -with the nomad tnbes of Central Asia On 
the "W their progress was checked by Mithri 
dates and Tigranes, till those longs fell succes 
sively before the Eomans, who were thus brought 
into coUision with the Parthians After the 
memorable destruction of Crassus and Ins armv, 
B c 63 [Crassos], the Parthians tlireatened 
Syria and Asia Minor , but their progress was 
stopped bj two signal defeats which they suf- 
fered from Antonj^s legate Ventidius, m 39 and 
38 The preparations for renewmg the war with 
Eome vere rendered fruitless by the contest for 
the Parthian throne between Pliraates IV and 
Tiridates, which led to an appeal to Augustus, 
and to the restoration of the standards of 
Crassus, b c 20 an event to which the Eoman 
poets often allude m terms of flattery to An 
gustus, almost ns if he had conquered the Par- 
thian empire It is to be observed that the 
poets of the Augustan age use the names Pnrtlii, 
Persae, and M^ mdifferently The Parthian 
empire had now begun to declme, owing to cavil 
contests and the defection of the gov emors of 
provmces, and had ceased to be formidable to 
tlie Eomans There were, however, continual 
disputes between the two empires for the pro- 
tectorate of the kingdom of Armenia In con- 
sequence of one of these disputes Trajan in- 
vaded the Parthian empire, and obtained pos 
session for a short tune of Mesopotamia , but 
Ins conquests were surrendered under Hadrian, 
and the Euphrates agam became the boundary 
of the two empues There were other wars at 
later periods, wlmfli resulted m favour of the 
Eomans, who took Selencia and Ctesiphon, and 
made the district of Osroene a Eoman province 
Tlie exhaustion which was the effect of these 
v\ ara at length gave the Persians the opportunitj 
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of throwmg off the Parthian yoke Led b\ 
Artaxerxes (Ardshir) they put an end to the 
Parthian kmgdom of tlie Arsacidae, after it had 
lasted 470 years, and established tlie Persian 
dynasty of the Sassanidae, a m 226 [Arsaces , 
Sassanidai: J 

Parthini or Partheni (UapBiyol, UapBrjyol), 
an Illjrian people near Djrrhachinm (Strab 
p 826 , Pol 11 11 , Liv xsax 12) 

Paryadres (TlapvdSpijs Kara-hel Dagh, or 
Kut-Tagli), a mountain chain of W Asia, run 
ning SW and NE from the E of Asia Mmor 
into the centre of Armenia, and forming tho 
chief connecting link between the Taurus and 
the momitams of Armenia, It was considc cd 
as the boundary between Cappadocia (i c Pcztus 
Cappadocius) and Armenia (i e Armenia Minor) 
The name seems sometimes to extend so far NE 
as to mclnde M Abus (Ararat) m Armema, 
(Strab pp 497, 648 , Ptol v 13, 5 ) 

Paryeti Montes (rd Tlapugruv opg, from tho 
Indian word paruta, i e a mountain Soh- 
man ilf ), the great mountain chain which runs 
N and S on the "W side of tho valley of the 
Indus, and forms the connecting link between 
tlie mountains which skirt tho N coast of the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and the 
parallel chain, farther N , called the Paropa- 
miBUS or Indian Caucasus , or, betvv een tlie E 
extensions of the Taurus and Anti Taurus sys 
toms. 111 the widest sense This cham formed 
the boundary between Amchosia andtheParo- 
pamisadae it now divides Bclooclnstan and 
Afghanistan on the W from Scindc and the 
Funjab on, the E, and it meets the Hindoo 
Koosh m the NE corner of Afghanistan, be- 
tween Cahul and Pcshawiir 

Parysatis (Uapicrans or nnpti(rdTis),daughter 
of Artaxerxes L Longimanns, king of Persia, 
was given by her father m marriage to her own 
brother Darius, sumamed Ochus, who m b c 
424 succeeded Xerxes II on the throne of 
Persia Tho feeble character of Danns threw 
the chief power mto the hands of Perysatis, 
whose administration was little else than a 
senes of murders. Four of her sons grew up 
to manhood The eldest of these, Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, was bom before Danns had obtamed 
the sov ereign power, and on tins pretext Pary 
satis sought to set aside Ins cflaims to the 
tlirone m favour of her second son Cyrus 
Failing m this attempt, she nev ertheless mter 
posed, after the death of Danus, 405, to prevent 
Artaxerxes from puttmg Cyrus to deatli, and 
prevailed with the kmg to allow him to return 
to his satrapy m Asia Minor (Ctes Pars 67 , 
Plut Art 1 , Xen An i 1 ) After the death 
of Cyrus at the battle of Cunoxa (401), she did 
not hesitate to display her gnef for the death 
of her favourite son by bestowmg funeral 
honours on his mutilated leniams, and she 
subsequently succeeded in gettmg mto her 
power all the authors of tlio deatli of Cyrus, 
whom she put to death by the most cruel tor 
tures She afterwards poisoned Statira, the 
wife of Artaxerxes (Ctes 69-62 , Plut Art 4- 
19 ) The feeble and indolent king was content 
to lianish her to Babylon , and it was not long 
before he recalled hei to his court, where she 
soon recovered all her former influence Of 
this she availed herself to turn his suspicions 
against Tissaphernes, whom she had long hated 
ns hav ing been the first to discover the designs 
of Cyrus to his brother, and who was now put 
to death by Artaxerxes at her instigation, 396 
She appears to have died soon afterwards 
(Plut Art 20, Diod xiv 80) 
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Pasarffada or -ae (riacrapydSa, naa-apydSat 
Murqh\ the older of the two capitals of 
Persfs (the other and later being Persepohs), is 
said to have been founded by Cyrus the Great, 
<jn the spot where he gamed his ^eat -^cto^ 
over As^eges (Strab p 730) The tomb of 
Gyms stood here m tlie midst of a heautiM 
pS Strabo describes it as 1) mg m the hollow 
part of Persis, on the river C^ns, SE of Perse- 
pohs, and near the borders of Cormania (Strab 
f c Arrian, vi 29) It has been identified wnUi 
the great sepulchral monument at Mtirgnah, 
NE of Persepohs [See p 265, b ] 

Pasargadae {Jiaa'cLpya.dai)^ the mos^oble of 
the tliree chief tribes of the ancient Persians, 
the other two bemg the Moraphu and Maspii 
The royal house of the Aehaemenidae were of 
the race of tlie Pasargadae (Hdt i 126 , Ptol 
VI 8, 12) They liad.their residence chiefly in 
and about the citj of P \SAHGAn \ 

Paslas, a Greek pamter, belongmg to the 
Sicyonion school (Plm vixv 116) 

Pasion (nao-fanOi a wealthy banker at Athens, 
was originally a slave of Antisthenes and 
Archestratns, nlio n ere also bankers In their 
semco he displajed great fidehty ns v.ell ns 
aptitude for business, and was manumitted ns 
a reward (Dem pro Phorm p 957) He after- 
wards set up a bankmg concern on his own 
account, by which, together ivith a shield mnnu 
factory, he greatly ennched lumself, while he 
eonlinned all along to presen o Ins old character 
for mtegnty, and Ins credit stood high through 
out Greece He did not, houcver, escape an 
accusation of fiaudulentlj keeping back some 
money which had been entrusted to him by n 
foreigner fiom tlie Euvine The iilanififFs case 
IS stated in an oration of Isocrates (rpairefiTiKds), 
still eilant Pasion did goodsernce to Athens 
with bis money on several occasions He was 
rewarded with the freedom of the city, and w as 
enrolled m the demus of Achaniae Ho died at 
Athens m n c 870, after a lingenng illness, 
nccompamed with failure of sight Towards 
the end of his life his affairs were administered 
ton great evtent by his frecdman Phormion, to 
whom lie let his banking shop and shield manu- 
factory, and settled in liis will that he should 
marry his widow Archippe, with a handsome 
dowry, and undertake the guardianship of Ins 
younger son Pasicles His elder son, Apollo- 
dorus, grievously diminished his patrimony 
by extravagance and lawsuits (Dem pio 
Phorm p^ 958, c Apliob i p 810 ) 

Pasipnae (rioirKfiaij), daughter of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perseis, and a sister of Circe and 
Aeetes, was the wife of Minos, by whom she 
became the mother of Androgeos, Calreus, 
Deucalion, Glaucus, Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, 
and Phaedra (Ap Rh in 999 , Pans v 26, 9 , 
Ov Met XV 501) Hence Phaedra is cahed 
Pasiphatta (Ov Met xv 600) Respecting 
the passion of Pasiphae for the bull, and the 
birth of jthe Mmotanrus, see Mn«os 

Pasiteles {UacrireKris) 1 A statnai-y, who 
flounshed about n c 468, and was the teacher 
of Colotes, the contemporary of Phidias (Paus 
1 20, 2) — 2 A sculptor of the highest distinc 
tion, was a native of Magna Graecia, and oh 
tamed the Roman franchise with Ins country 
men m bc 90 He worked at Rome from 
about GO to 80 Among Ins most famous pupils 
SrapnAuus and Menelaus (Phn xxxv 
160) Pasiteles also -wrote a treatise m five 
c^smg^°*^ celebrated works of sculpture and 

Rasithea (irao-ipfa) 1 One of the Chabites, 
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1 or Graces, also called Aglaia (17 xiv 268) 

2 One of Uie Nereids 

Pasitlgns (nao-iriypqs or nafftrlypis prob 
Earoon), a cousideiable nver of Asia, nsing in 
the mountains E of Mesobatene, on the con- 
fines of Media and Persis, and flowing first W 
by N to M Zagros or Parachoathras , then, 
breaking through this chain, it turns to the S , 
and flows tlirough Snsiana into the head of the 
Persian Gnlf, after recemng the Euloeus on it= 
W Bide (Strab p 729) 

Passarou (no'Ttrdpciii' near Dhra7)usius, S\V 
of Joanmna), a tomi of Epirus in Molossia, 
and the ancient capital of the Molossian kings 
(Pint Pijnh 6) It was destroyed hj the 
Romans, together with seventy otlier towns of 
Epirus, after tho conquest of Macedonia, B c 
108 (Liv xl\ 20-84) 

Passienus Cnspns [Ciusfus ] 

PaBsienns Paulus [Paeles ] 

Pataeci (Udraihoi), Phoenician tutelary di- 
vinities whose dwarfish figures were attached 
to Phoenician ships, cither at the piow or stem 
(Hdt ill 37, Hesych and Snul sv) 

Patala, Patalene [Pattala, Pattaeene ] 
Patara (ra riaTopa riaTaptijj Pafam, Ru), 
a chief city of Lycia, was a flourishing seaport, 
on a promontoiy of the same name (tj Uardpaiv 
&Kpa), GO stadia E of the month of the Xanthus 
(Strab p coo) It w as early colonised by Do 
nans from Crete, and became a chief seat of the 
worship of Apollo, who had heie a celebrated 
oracle, which uttered responses in the yvintei 
only, and from whoso son Patnms the name of 
the city was my tliically dern cd (Hdt i 182 , 
Serv ad Aen n 148, Hor Od ni 4, 64, Ov 
Met I 615) It w as restored and enlarged by 
Ptolemy Pluladelphus, who called it Aramoc, 
but it remnmed better knoivn by its old name 
Patavium (Pataylnus Padova or Padaa), 
nn ancient town of the Vcneti in tho N of 
Italy on the Medoacus Minor, and on the road 
from Mutina to ^Utinum, was said to ha^ebeen 
founded by the Trojan ^Ijitenoi (Strob p 212, 
Tac 4?i« x\a 21 , cf Ln i 1 , Verg Aen i 
247 , Mel II 4, 2) It became n flonnshmg and 
important town in early times, and was powerful 
enough in b c 802 to driy e back the Spartan 
pnnco Cleonyunus with great-loss, when he at 
tempted to plunder the surrounding country 
(Ln X 2) Undei the Romans Patai lum was 
tlie most important city in tlie N of Italy, and 
by its commerce and manufactures (of which 
its woollen stuffs were the most celebiatcd) it 
attained gieat opulence According to Strabo 
it possessed 600 citizens whose fortune entitled 
them to the equestrian rank It was plundered 
byAttila, and, in consequence of a reiolt of 
its citizens, it was subsequently destroyed by 
Agilolf, king of tho Lombaids, and razed to the 
ground , hence tho modem towm contains few 
remams of antiquity — Patanum was the birth 
place of tho historian Livy — Li its neighbour- 
hood wore the Aquae Patavinae, also called 
Ajjom Foils, respecting whicli see p 92, b 
PateroiiluB, C Velleius, a Roman historian, 
was probably bom about u c 19, and was 
descended from a distinguished Campanian 
family Ho adopted the profession of arms, 
and, soon after lie had entered the army, he 
accompanied G Caesar in bis expedition to the 
East, and was present with the latter at Ins 
interview -with tho Parthian king, m A D 2 
Two years afterwards, a d 4, he served under 
Tibetms in Germany, succeeding his father in 
the rank of Praefectus Equitum, having pre- 
viously filled in succession the ofBcesof tnbune 

u E 2 
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of the soldiers aud tribune of the camp For 
the ne\t eight yeais Paterculus served under 
Tiberius, either as praefectus oi legatus, in the 
Toxious campaigns of the latter in Germany, 
Pannoma, and Dalmatia, and, by his activity 
and ability, gained the favour of the future 
emperor His name, with the praenomen C , 
occurs as ‘legatus Augusti legionis HI Au 
gustae ’ on an African milestone (OIL viii 
10311) He was quaestor a i> 7, but ho con- 
tmued to serve as legatus under Tiberius He 
accompanied his commandoi on his return to 
Rome in 12, aud took a prominent part in the 
triumphal piocession of Tibenus, along with 
Ins brother, klagius Celer The tu o brothers 
wore praetors in 15 (Veil Pat n 101, 101, 
111, 113, 114, 121, 121) Paterculus uas alne 
in 30, as he drew up his historj m that jearfor 
the use of M Viuicius, who was then consul, 
and it IS conjectured, with much probabilitj, 
that he penshed in the following year (31), 
along mth the other friends of Sejanus The 
favourable manner m winch he had spoken m 
his history of this munster would be sufficient 
to in\ oh e him in his rum The work of Pater- 
culus, which has come down to us, is a brief 
lustoncal comiieudium m tw o books, and hears 
the title O Vc leu Pateicuh Histcniac lio 
vianae ad M f imciuin Cos Libit II The 
begmnmg of the woik is wanting, and there is 
also a portion losu after the eighth chapter of 
the first book The object of this compendium 
was to give a brief view of unueisal history, 
but more especiallj of the events connected 
with Rome, the history of which occupies the 
mam portion of the book It begins with the 
colonisation of Magna Graecia, and brings the 
history of Rome to tlic end of the Punic wars 
m the first book , but as he nears his owai times 
ho grows more diffuse His authorities seem 
to be Cato’s Oriqtnes, the Annals of Horteusius, 
Atticus, Nepos, Trogns, Sallust, and Livy, from 
whom, however, he often dissents He does not 
attempt to give a consecutiv e account of all tlie 
ev ents of history , he seizes only upon a few of 
the more prominent facts, which he describes 
at length He is generally trustworthy in his 
account of isolated facts, but lacks judgment, 
and IS an annalist rather than a historian 
His work IS valuable for confirmatory evidence, 
and particulaily for its account of the Greek 
colonies in Italy The woist feature is his 
wholesale and indiscriminate praise of Tiberius, 
which makes his com t historv of no authority 
His stvle has not literary finish, and is often 
too ornate and pretentious, reflectmg partly 
haste, partly some tendency to affectation 
Only one manuscript of Paterculus has come 
down to us , and the text is in a very corrupt 
state — ^Editions by Orelh, Lips 1835 , Kntz, 
1840 , Hahn, 1876 

Patemus, Tarruntenus, a jurist, is probably 
the same person who was praefectus praetono 
under Commodus, and was put to death by the 
emperor on a charge of treason He was the 
author of a work m four books, entitled De lie 
Jililifari 01 Militai lum, from which there are 
two excerpts m the Digest (Lampnd Comm 
4 , Veget Jf ilf 1 8 ) 

Patmos (ndr^y Patino), one of the islands 
called Sporades, m the loanan Sea, at about 
equal distances S of Samos, and iV of the 
Prom Posidium on the coast of Caria, cele- 
brated as the place to which the Apostle John 
was hamshed, and m which he wrote the Apo 
calypse The natives still affect to show tlie 
cave where St Johnsaw the apocalyptic visions 
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(rb (rirriKatoi' rijs airoKaXwf/eccs) On the E 
side of the island was a city with a liarbour 
(Strab p 488 , Phn iv 69 ) 

Patrae (narpai, narpecs Herod Tlarpevs 
Patras), one of the twelv e cities of Achaia, was 
situated "W of Rliium, near the openmg of the 
Corinthian guK It is said to have been origi- 
nally called Aroe (’Apdjj), and to have been 
founded by the autochthon Eumelus , and after 
the expulsion of the louians to have been taken 
possession of by Patreus, from vv horn it derived 
its name (Hdt i 145, Strab pp 337, 386, 
Pans VII 18, 2 ) The town is rarely mentioned 
in early Greek history , and was chiefly of un 
portance ns the place from wluch the Pelopon- 
nesians directed their attacks against the 
opposite coast of Aetolia It was the only 
Achaean city wluch took the side of Athens 
(Time V 52, Plut Ale 15) Patrne was one 
of the four towns wluch took the leading part m 
founduig the second Achaean League In con- 
sequence of assisting the Aetohans against the 
Gauls in B c 279, Patrae became so weakened 
that most of the inhabitants deserted the town 
and took up their abodes in the neighbourmg 
villages (Pol V 2, 3, 28 , Pans v ii 18, 6) 
Under the Romans it continued to be an in 
significaut place till the time of Augustus, who 
rebuilt the town after the battle of Actium, 
again collected its inhabitants, and added to 
them those of Rhypae (Pans v ii 18, 7 , Phn 
IV 11) Augustus further gave Patrae dommion 
over tlie neighbouimg towns, and even ovei 
Locris, and also bestow ed upon it the privileges 
of a Roman colony hence we find it called 
Colonia, Avgusta Aroc Patrensis (OIL iii 
498) Strabo desenbes Patrae in his time as a 
flonnshing and populous town with a good 
harbour , and it w ns n common Inndmg place 
for persons sailing from Italy to Greece Pau 
sanias (vn 21, 14) mentions its trade ui cotton 
stuffs, and also its worslup of Aphrodite , hotli 
may perhaps be remains of an old Phoenician 
admixture m the population He also savs that 
the women were twice as numerous as tlie men 
The modem Patras is stdl an important place, 
but contams few remams of nntiqmty 
Patrocles (naxpoicA^r), a Macedonian general 
in the sen ice of Seleucus I and Antiochus I , 
Inngs of byiia Patrocles held, both under 
Seleucus and Antiochus, an important govern 
ment over some of the E provinces of the 
Syrian empire Durmg the penod of his hold- 
ing this position, he collected accurate geo 
graphical information, which he afterwards 
pubhshed to the world , but though he is ire 
quently cited by Strabo, who placed the utmost 
reliance on his accuracy, neither the title nor 
exact subject of Ins work is mentioned It 
seems clear, however, that it included a general 
account of India, as well as of the countries on 
the banks of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea 
Patrocles regarded the Caspian Sea ns a gulf 
or inlet of the ocean, and maintained the possi 
bihty of saihng thither by sea from the Indian 
Ocean (Diod xix 100, Plut Lemeti 47 ^ 
Strab pp 68, 74, 508, 689 ) 

Patrocli Insula (HarpdK^ov lAjaar Gadaro- 
nest or Gaidromsi), an island off the coast of 
Attica, neai Senium (Paus i 1 , Strab p 398) 
Patroclus (rrdrpoAAov or TIaTpoK\rjs), the 
friend of Achilles, was son of Menoetius of 
Opus, and grandson of Actor and Aegma, 
whence he is called Actondcs (II xi 608 , 
Ov Her i 17, Met xui 273) Aeaens, the 
grandfather of Achilles, w as a brother of Meiioe 
tius, so tliat Achilles and Patroclus were kins- 
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laen as Tvell as fneiid, (7/ i H) 

aboy Patroclusimoljntiinl} slc« Cljsonymus, 
eon of Ampludamas In consequence of this 
Accident ho was taken bj Ins father to Pojeua 
nt Flithia, nhcro ho i\a9 educated 
mth Aclulles (H ^■'ni 85, Apollod in 13,8, 
Ov Po 7 it 1 8, 73) Ho 18 said to ha\c taken 
part m the expedition against Troj on nccoiint 
of his nttnehment to Achilles He fought 
bravoh against tlio Trojans, until his frieiid 
withdrew from the scone of action, when i n 
trochiB followed his example But when the 
Greeks were liard pressed, he begged Achilles 
to allow him to put on his iiniiour, nndwilliliiB 
men to linstoii to the assistance of the Greeks 
Achilles granted the request, and Fatroclus 
succeeded in driiing hack the Trojans and ex 
tmguishiiig the fire which was raging among 
the ships Ho slow main enemies, and thrice 
made an assault upon the walls of Troj , but 
on a sudden ho was struck bi Apollo and be 
come senseless In this state Buphorbiis ran 
him through with liis lance from heliiiid, and 
Hector gnxe him the last and fatal blow (If 
svi ) Hector also took jiossossioii of his nniimir 
A long struggle now oiisuod between the Greeks 
and I'rojans for the bodi of Patioeliis, biitllm 
foniicr obtained possession of it, and brought it 
to Achilles, who lowed to nieiige the death of 
hiB fnend Thetis protected the bod\ intli 
ambrosia against decomposition, until xVcliilles 
could Inini it with funeral sncnficis(7f xix 08) 
His ashes were collected in a golden urn wliieli 
DioiiVFiis had once gneii to Thetis, and were 
deposited under a mound, i hero the remains 
of xtchillcs wore afterwards buried Funeriil 
games wore celebrated in liis honour (77 xxiii , 
Oil xsii 7t, Tzetz ad Lie 27!1) \tliilleB 
and Fatroclus met again in the lower world, 
or, according to the (nidition piien hi Pan 
samas, they continued after llioir death to liic 
together in the island of Ixuco (Oif xxii lo , 
Pans in 19, 11) 

Patron, an Epieurcnn philosopher, lived foi 
some lime in Pioino, whore lie became acquainted 
inth Cicero and others From Rome he ic 
moved to Athens, and lliorc succeeded Pluu dnm 
as president of the Epicurenii school, ii e 62 
(Cic. ad Fam xiii 1, ad Alt i 11, 19 ) 

Pattala [Pattalcxf ] 

Pattalone or Pataleno (noTTa\7j>d?, nara 
kijiT) Loner Sciudt), the name of tlio great 
delta formed by the two principal anus b\ 
winch the Indus falls into the sea (Slriib pp 
691,701, Ptol Ml 1, 65, Phn n 80) At the 
apex of the delta stood Iho cilj PattHla or 
Patala (nrob Brahmanabad) 

Patalcius [Jaxur ] 

Patumns (ndTou^s O T Pitliom the 
Egvqitmn Pa Thmii), on the E margin of the 
Egjptian Delta, between BubastOB and Suecotli, 
but nearer the latter and not far from the com 
mencemont of Nceho’s canal from the Nile to 
the Red Sea It was built bj the Israelites 
dnrmg their caplnitj (Exod i 11), and either 
lor that reason, or because it stood on the edge 
of the desert, is called bj Herodotus (ii 108) 
V Apa0lr] Tr6\i! ' ' 

Pa^na orPaullIna 1 lolha fLonprA] 

Ti of Seneca the philosopher, 

and probablj the daughter of Poinpeius Paul 

v’ '""o ^'amanflcd m German} m the reign 
htishaiid was coiideniiiod to 

Nern ^ 1 ° iH flowed some time, 

livp,1 her veins to be bound up , she 

ivctl a few years longer, but with a palonces 
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winch testified how near slie had been to denGi 
(Tac A)i)} XX 68, Cl, ef Dio Gass Ixi 10, 
Ixn 26) 

Pauhnus 1 PompDina, commanded in 
Gcrninnj along with L Antistius Vetus in An 
68, and completed the dam to lestram the 
inundations of the Rhine winch Drusiis had 
coniim need 03 j cars before Seneca dedicated 
to him his treatise Da BrciiUdc Vitae , and 
the Pompoia Paulina whom tlio philosopher 
married was probabl) the daughter of this 
Pauhnus (Tac inn xiii 68, x.\ 18, Sen 
Btoi Vit 18) — 2 C Suetonius, propraetor m 
Jfanrctiinia in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
A n 12, when he conquered the Moors who had 
rcxollod, and advanced us far as Mt Atlas (Dio 
Ctts« lx 0) He had the command of Britain 
in the reign of Nero, from 69 to G2 For the 
first tw o j cars all his nndortakiiigs wore suo- 
tesefiil , blit during Ins abRcnec on an expedition 
against tlio island of Mona (Anglesey), the 
Britons rose in rebellion (01) Tliej at first 
met with groat sticcess, but wcie conquered by 
Suetonius on Ins if turn from Mona [Boe- 
jniccv] In CG be was consul, and in C8 ho 
I was one of Othos generals in tlie war against 
1 Vitellins It was against his ndMco that 
j Otho fought the battle at Bedrmeum He 
[ was pardoned b\ Vitelliiis after Otho’s death, 
I b\ n pica which did not redound to Ills honour 
|(Tnc 77/1/ I 87,90, 11 23-11, 14, CO) 

' Paullus or Paulns, a Roman cognomen in 
' main gentes, but best known ns the name of a 
familj of tlio \einilia gens Tho name was 
onginallj written with a double /, but subso 
quenllx with onh one 7 

Faulus (riacAoj), Greek winters 1 Acgi- 
ncta, n celcbnitcd medical writer, of whoso 
perHoiinl hislorj nothing is known except that 
he was bom ni xVrgiiia, and that he travelled a 
good deal, visiting, among other places, Aiexan 
firm He prohiihlj lived in the latter Imlf of 
the sivcntli eeiiliirj after Christ Ho wrolo 
|nxernl works in Grecl, of which tho principal 
' one IS still txtiiiit, viitli no exact title, but com- 
1 monlj called lie Be Mcdtca Ltbri Sryteni 
This work is cliiollv ii compilation from former 
'writers Tdilod bj Brian, Pans 1866 Thoro 
18 nn cxcollciil Englisli translation bv Adams, 
London, 1834, leq — 2 Of Alexandria, wrote 
III AD 278, nil Introduction to Istroloyy 
(tforayoiqa; (is ri/i cnrorr\fa-/uaTtK-fir), winch has 
I come down to us fdited bv Sclmtus or bchato, 
I'Witleiiherg, ]68(. — 3 Of Samosata, bishop of 
Aiiliocb, about ad 260 [Diet of Christian 
Btoyt ]— 4 SilontiariuB, so called betnuso ho 
was one of the silonliaiii (visbors who kept 
order m the palace) under tho emperor Jus 
lininn lie w role v arious poems, of which tho 
following are extant —(1) A Dcscrijitwit of 
of Soj}li7(i {‘*EK<ppa(rts Tov vaov 
rjjs aylas So^ifar), coiisisting partly of iambics, 
partly of hoxamoters Tins pooni pn es a desenp 
tion of the magnificent building which forms 
its subject, and was recited bv its author at 
the second dedication of the church (a d 602), 
after the restoriiliDii of the dome, which had 
fallen in Edited by Graofc, Lips 1822, and 
b\ Beklcer, Boini, 18!J7, in tho Bonn edition of 
the Bjrautmo Instormns (2) A DcscnjHion 
of tho Fiilml (‘’Enippaa'is rov &fiPoiros), and 
printed with it n supplement to the former 
poem (8) Dpiijrains, eighty three in all, 
given in the Anihofogia 

PauluB, AemllluB 1 M , consul » c 302, 
and magistcr equitum to tho dictator Q Fahius 
Maximus Rulhunus, 801 (Ln i 1 ) 2 M 
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consul 255 with Scr FuUius Paetinus Nobilior, 
about tho middle of the fiist Punic war See 
NoBUiion, No 1 — 3 L , son of No 2 , consul 
219, when he conqueied Demetrius of Pharos, 
and compelled him to fl} for lefuge to Philip, 
hing of Macedonia (Pol iii IG, n 87 , Appian, 
Ilhjr 8) He was consul a second time in 216 
with C Terentius Varro This was the jear of 
the memorable defeat at Cannae [Hannibal] 
The battle was fought against the nd\ice of 
Paulus, and he was one of the manj distin 
guished Romans who peiislied in the en 
gagement, refusing to flj from the held when 
a tnbnne of his soldiers offered hmi his lioiso 
Hence we find in Horace (Od i 12) ‘ani- 
niaequo magnao prodigum Paulum superante 
Popiio ’ (Li\ NNu 35-49 , Pol 111 107-110) 
Paulus was a staunch adlieient of the aristo 
cracj , and w as raised to the consulship bj the 
latter partj to counterbalance the influence of 
the plebeian Terentius Varro — 4 L , nftei 
wards surnamed Mccldomcus, son of No 3, 
was bom about 280 or 229, smee at the time of 
his second consulship, 1G8, he w ns upwards of 
sixty jears of age He was one of the best 
specimens of tho Homan nobles Ho would 
not condescend to flattei the people for tho 
offices of the state, maintained w ith strictness 
scveio discipline in tho nnuj, was deeplj 
stalled in the law of the augurs, to whose col 
lege he belonged, and maintained throughout 
life a pure and unspotted character Ho was 
elected curule aedile 192, was praetor 191, and 
obtamed Further Spam ns his provmco, whore 
he carried on war with the Lusitam , and was 
consul 181, when he conquered tho Ingauni, a 
Ligunan people For tho nest thirteen years 
he hved quietly at Rome, do\ otmg most of his 
tune to the education of his children He was 
consul a second time iii 108, and brought the 
war against Persons to a conclusion by the 
defeat of the Macedonian monarch near Pydnn, 
on the 22nd of June Persons shortly ofter- 
wards surrendered himself to Paulus [Plr- 
BEUS ] Paulus remamed in Macedonia during 
the greater part of the follow mg year as pro 
consol, and arranged the affairs of Macedonia, 
m conjunction with ten Roman commissioners, 
whom the senate had despatched for the pur 
pose Before leavmg Greece, he marched into 
ISpirus, where, m accordance with a cruel com- 
mand of the senate, he gave to his soldiers seventy 
towns to bo piUaged, because they had been m 
alliance with Perseus The triumph of Paulus, 
which was celebrated at the end of November, 
167, was the most splendid that Rome had yet 
seen It lasted three days Before the 
triumphal car of Aemihus walked the captii e 
monarch of Macedonia and his children, and 
behmd it were two sons of Aemihus, Q Fobius 
Maximus and P Scipio Afneanns the younger, 
both of whom had been adopted into other 
families But the glory of the conqueror was 
clouded by familj misfortune At this very 
time he lost his two younger sons one, twelve 
jears of age, died only five days before his 
triumph, and the other, fourteen years of age, 
only three days after his triumph The loss 
was all the severer, smee he had no son left to 
carry his name down to posterity In 164 
Paulus was censor with Q Marcius Philippus, 
and died m 160, after a long and tedious illness 
The fortune he left behind him was so small as 
scarcely to bo sufficient to pay his wife’s dowry 
The Adclplii of Terence was brought out at 
the funeral games exhibited in his honour 
Aemihus Paulus was inamed twice By his 
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first wife, Papina, tho daughter of C Papinus 
Maso, consul 231, he had four children, two 
sons, ono of vvhom was adopted by Fabius 
Maximus and the other by P Scipio, and two 
daughters, ono of whom was married to Q 
Aelius Tubero, and tho other to M Cato, son 
of Cato the censor Ho afterwards divorced 
Papina, and by his second wife, whose name 
IS not mentioned, ho had two sons, whose death 
has been mentioned above, and a daughter, 
who was a child at the time that her fatherwas 
elected to his second consulship (Plut ii/e of 
Aem Paul , Pol xxix-xxxii , Liv xliv 17- 
xlvi 41) 

Paulus Diaconus (Paul 'Wamifrid), a Lom- 
bard bj birth, deacon of the church of Aquileia 
Some time after the conquest of the Lombards 
bj Charles the Gieat, v d 774, he became a 
monk at Mto Cassmo Besides ecclesiastical 
works, he wrote (1) a History of the Lombards 
which, though uncritical m its acceptance of 
strange legends, is of considerahle v alue , (2) a 
Roman lustorj mostlj from Eutropiue , (8) an 
abndgment of the glossarj which Festus made 
as an epitome of Verrius Flaccus Since a 
great pait of Festus is lost, tins vrorkof Paulus 
IS of groat value, and is edited by K 0 MuUer, 
1880, together with the text of Festus [Sec p 
842, a 1 

Paulus, Julius 1 Ono of the most distin 
guishcd of the Roman jurists, has been sup 
posed, without anj good reason, to bo of Greek 
ongin Ho w as m the auditonum of Papmian, 
and consequently was acting as a jurist in the 
reign of Septimius Sev erus He was exiled by 
Elagabalus, but he was recalled by Alexander 
Sev erus when the latter became emperor, and 
w as made a member of lus consilium Paulus 
also held tho office of praefectus praetorio ho 
survived lus contemporarj Ulpian Paulus 
was porhajis the most fertile of nil the Roman 
law writers, and theie is more excerpted from 
lum in tho Digest than from any other jurist, 
except Ulpian Upwards of seventy sepaiate 
works bj Paulus are quoted in the Digest Of 
those Ills greatest woik was Ad Edictztm,m 
oighlj books (Diet of AnUq art Pandcctae) 
— 2 A poet in the reign of Hadiinii (Gell v 4, 
XVT 10, XIX 7) 

Paulus, Passieuus, n contemporary and 
friend of the j ouuger Phnj , was a distingmshed 
Roman eques, and was celebrated for his 
elegiac and Ijnc poems Ho belonged to the 
same municipium (Mevania in Umbria) as Pro 
pel tins, whom he numbered among his ances- 
tors (Plm Ep VI 15. vii G, IX 22 ) 

PauEauias (naucrayfas) 1 A Spartan of the 
Agid branch of tho royal family, tho son of 
CleombrotuB and nephew of Leomdas Several 
wiiters mcorrectlj call himtang,bnt he only suc- 
ceeded his lather Cleombrotus m the guardian- 
ship of hiB cousin Phstarchus, the son of Leo- 
nidas, for whom ho exercised the functions of 
loyaltv from B c 479 to the penod of his death 
(Hdt IX 10 , Time 1 94, 132 ) In 479 when the 
Athenians called upon the Lacedaemonians for 
aid against the Persians, the Spartans sent a 
body of 5000 Spartans, each attended by seven 
Helots, undei the command of Pausamas At 
the IstlunuB Pausamas was jomed by the other 
Peloponnesian allies, and at Eleusis by the 
Athenians, and forthwith took the command of 
the combined forces, the other Greek generals 
forming a sort of council of war The allied 
forces amounted to nearlj 110,000 men Near 
Plataeae m Boeotin, Pausamas defeated the 
Persian army under the command of Mardo- 
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This dccisivo -Mclorj secured the indo 
pondence of Greece Pausanins recon ed as hm 
reward a tenth of the Persian spoils (Udt i' 
10-85, Diod 29-33) In 1 , < the confedemte 
Greeks sent out a fleet under the 
Pnusanias.to follow up their success 
the Persians oompleteb out 
islands Cypms uas flri 
crontcr pn.rt of il suIjcIucu — ^ j *i « 

^luas sailed to Byzautiuni, and « « 

citj (Time 1 9t) Tlio capture of tins cilj 
afforded Pausaiuas an opportunitj for the 
evecution of the dcsifni winch ho had appa- 
rently formed c\cn before leaving Greece 
Alreadv ho had shovni his arrogant spint in 
putting his own name ns the author of the 
vuctori at Platacac on the tnpod dedicated at 
Delphi Time i 182) Divrjilcd bv his succchs 
and reputation, lu= stition ns a Spartan ciliron 
had become too restricted for Ins nmhilion Uia 
position ns regent was oncahich must lenninnte 
vihon the king became of age Ho tliLrcforc 
aimed at becoming tyrant over the vvholo of 
Greece, with the assistance of the Persian king 
(Hdt \ 32, Time i 128) Among the pnsonors 
taken at Byzanlmm were some Persians eon 
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had with him Spartan commissioners, whoso 
numbers are variously stated by Xenophon and 
Aristotle as ten or fifteen In 395 Pausanins 
was sent with an army against tho Tlicbans , 
hut 111 consequence of tho death of Lysnnder, 
who was slain under the walls of Hnlinrtus, on 
the day before Pausanias reached tho spot, tho 
king agreed to w ithdraw Ins forces from Boeotm 


Cypms wn^ ^ From CvpniB Pnu | On liis return to Spnitn ho was impeached, and 

■ ■' seeing that a fair trial was not to be hoped for, 
went into voluntary oxilo, and was condemned 
to death He w as Imng in Tcgea m 385, when 
Mantinca vv as besieged by his son Agcsipolis, 
who succeeded Inin on tho throne (Xen Hell 
III 5, 17-25, V 2, 3-0 )— 3 King of Macedonia 
the son and snccessor of Aeroptis He was 
nssassinated in the vein of Ins accession by 
Amyntns II, 89t (Diod \i\ 8-1) — 4 A pre 
tender to tlio throne of Jlaccdonin, made Ins 
apiioamnce in 8(>7, after Alexander II had been 
assassmalcd hr Ptolenincus Eurydice, the 
1 mother of Alexander, sent to icqucst the aid of 
' the Athenian genenil, Ipliicratcs, who expelled 
Pausanias from the kingdom (Isep Iplticr 3) — 
6 A Macedonian voiith of dislinguiBlicd familv, 

^ from the province of Orostis Having been 

nccted vvith'^tho royal family Tlicse ho sent to ‘ shamefully treated by Attains, ho complained 


the king with a letter, in which lif ofTered to 
bring Sparta and the rest of Greece under Ins 
power, and proposed tomarrvliisdpnghlor His ■ 
otTerswcrcgladly accepted, and whatever amount 
of troops and money bf required for accomplish | 
iiig Ills designs was promised Paiisantas now 
set no bounds to Ins arrogant and domineering 
temper Tho allies were so disgusted by his 
conduct that thev all except the Ptlopon 
ncsians and Acginctnis, roluiilanly ofiertd to 
transfer to the Atliciiinns that jiro ciniiienco of 


of the outrage to Philip , hut as Philip took no 
notice of Ins coinplanits, ho directed his yengo 
Mice against the king himself He sliortlv 


afterwards murdered Philip at the festiv nl hold 
at Aegac, 830, but w ns slam on the spot b\ some 
ofiicers of tho king s gnnrd Suspicion rested 
on Olympias and Alexander of having been 
privv to the deed , hnlwith rcganlto Alexander 
at anv rate the suspicion is probably totally 
unfounded There w ns a storv tlmtPnusanins, 
while inwhtnting revenge, liiiving asked the 
rank which Sparta had liitlierto enjoyed In i Miphist Hermocrates which was the shortest 
this wav the Athenian confederacy firvt took its wav to fame, tho latter replied, that it was hv 
nso Eeporta of the conduct and designs rf killing the man who had performed tlu greatest 
Pausanins reached Sjiarta, and ho was rocullcd iichievtinciils (Diod xvi 93 , Jnstin, i\ 0, 
and put upon his trial hut the evidence re Pint Ahr 9) — C Tlie traveller and geographer, 
sjvcctiiig Ins meditated treachery was not yi t ' vvns pirhnps a native of Lvdio Ho lived under 
thought sufflcicnth strong Shortly afterwards i Antonimis Pnis and 'M Aurelius, nud V’roto liis 
he returned to Bvzanliiini without the ordtiwi celebrated work in tho reign of tho latter cm 
of the ephors, and renewed Ins treasoiiahlc ] peror Tins work, entitled "EAXtfSoinfprrJTajirir, 
intrigues He was again recalled to Spaita, was ixTencqcs^s (or Itincrari/) of Gicccc, is in ton 
again put on his tri il, and again acquitted But I books, and contains a description of Attica and 
even after this secoiul escape he still continued ^ Megans (i ), Coniilhia bicyonia, Plilinsia, and 
to carry on his intnguos with Persia At length i Atgolis (n ), Laconica (in ), Mossonia (iv ), Elis 
a man who was charged with a letter to Persia, i fv vi ), Aclmia (v ii ), Arcadia (v in ), Boeotia (ix ), 
haying Ills suspicions aw akenedbv noticing that 1 Phocis (x ) Tlio work shows that Pausanias 
none of those tent provioiislv on similai errands { visited most of tho places in tlie=o divibions of 


Greece, a fact which is clearly denionstmted by 
the minuteness and particularity of Ins dosciip 


had returned, counterfeited the seal of Pan 
sanias and opened the letter, in which he found 

directions for his own death He earned the j lion The work is ‘an ltinLrnry; ana has no 
letter to the ephors, who prepared to arrest inonls cither of rIvIo or coinpositaon Pausa- 


the roof slnPPC'I off or even of a place, but he desenbos tho things 
the roof of tho temple and built up the door 1 ns he conics to them He is above all tliingsnu 

antiqunnaii, and dwells with most pleasure on 
objects of antiquity and works of art, such as 
buildings, temples, statues, and pictures Ho 
also mentions moiiiitains, nvers, and fountains, 


the aged mother of Pniinaniaa is said to have 
been among the first who laid ii stone for tins 
purpose ^Yhenllowusontho point of expinng, 
the ephors took him out lest Ins death should 
pollute tho sanctuary Ho died as soon as ho 
got oiUflido, 1 ! c 4C9 He left three sons boliind 
him, Phatoanux (afterwards king), Clcoiiieiics 
nndAnslodcs (Time i 91-lSJ , Diod \i It 
A epos, Pausantas ) — 2 Son of Plistonnax, and 
^nndson of the preceding, was king of Sparta 
from n c 408 to 891 In 408 ho was sent with 
an army into Attica, and favoured tlio enuso of 
ihrasybulus and the Athenian exiles, m order 
to counteract the tyrannical plans of Lysander, 
pence to Athens (\cn Hell ii 4, 
88, Plut Lys 21. Arist 'AO -rrnX gg v tj.( 


Ho 


and the mythological BloncR connected with 
them, vvliicli, indeed, are Ins chief inducements 
to Rjioak of them He records all the traditions 
Im hears siinplv, with little sifting or cntioism. 
Hento Ins work, of verv great value for the 
studv of Greek art, is no less indisponsablo for 
tho history of Greek religion and folk loro 
v\ itli the exception of Herodotus, thero is no 
writer of anliquily who has compiehcndcd so 
many valuable facts in a small volume —Edi 
tions are by Siebehs, Lips 1822-1828, 5 vols 
8vo,aiull)v Scliiilmrt amlAVah, Lips 1888-40 



G64 PAUSTAS 

G Tols 8\ o, revised 1881 , translation of tlmt 
pait wliicli refeis to Athens, with an excellent 
commentarj , by Hariison and Veriall, 1890 

Pausias (nauo-/ay), one of the most distin 
guislied Gieelv painters, was a conteinporaiy of 
Aristides, Melanthius, and Apelles (about n c 
3C0-830), and a disciple of Pamiiliiliis He had 
preMously been instructed b) Insfathoi Briotes, 
who Ined at Sic>on, whore also Pausias passed 
his life The depaitinent of the art wluch 
Pausias most piactised was painting in en- 
caustic with the oestrum His favourite 
subjects weie small panel pictuies, chioflj of 
boj s One of lus most celebrated pictures was 
the portrait of Gljceia, a flowei gill of his 
natne citj, of whom he was enamoured when a 
young mm IMost of Ins paintings were piob 
ablj tianspoited to Rome wnth the other trea 
sures of Sicjonian art, in the aedileship of 
Scauins, when the state of Sicjon was com 
pelled to sell all the pictures which were public 
projicity, m order to paj its debts (Pliu xxxv 
128-128 , Pans n 27, 3 ) 

Pausil;^us Mons (Posihpo), the western 
part of the ndgo behind Najiles, which formed 
a bariier between Neapohs and Putcoli To 
facilitate the communication withPuteoh and 
Baiae the ridge was pierced bj a tunnel called 
Crjpta Neapohtana (Son Hp 57), now Giotla 
dz Posihpo, 2244 feet long, twenty one broad, 
and in some places seventy feet high Its con 
stiuction IB assigned to M Cocceius Nona, the 
superintendent of aqueducts under Tibenus 
(Strab p 24o , Ner\ \, p 590, b) The name of 
the hill (UavcrUviroi' = ‘ grief assuaging ’) w asde 
nved from a villa so called w Inch Yedius Pollio 
possessed in the neighbourhood and which he 
bequeathed to Augustus (Dio Cass In 23, 
Phil i\ 107) Its rums aio piobablv those now 
seen on Cnpo di Posihpo On the lulls nbo\e 
the E entrance of the tunnel there is a tomb 
which tradition declares to be the tomb of 
Virgil [VERGiLnjs ] 

Fanson (naiitrci))/), a Greek paiiitei, who ap- 
pears from the description of Aristotle {Poet 
2, § 2) to ha> e lived somewhat earlier than the 
time of this philosophei The statement of the 
scholiast that he is the Pauson mentioned bj 
Aristophanes ( fc/i 854, Pint 002) does not 
seem r ery piobable 

Pausulae (Pausulilnus Monte dclV Ohno), 
a town m tlie interior of Picenum between 
Urbs Salvia and Auximvun, on the rn er Cluen 
tus (Phn 111 111) 

Pax [Irene ] 

Pax Julia or Pax Augusta (Beja), a Roman 
colon j in Lusitania, and the seat of a Conicutus 
jundicus (Ptol 11 6, 6 , Phn iv 117) 

Faxi {Paxo and Antipaxo), the name of two 
small islands off the V coast of Gieece, 
between Corcyra and Leucas (Pol n 10) 

Pedaeum or Pedaeus (UnSaior), a toivn of 
the Troad (J7 xni 172) 

Peddliun (nijStfAiov) 1 (C Greco"), a pro- 
montory of Cana, on the IV side of the Sinus 
Glaucus, called also Artemisium from a temple 
of Artemis upon it (Mel i lb , Phn i 10b , 
Strab p 651) — 2 (Cnpo detla Grega), a pro 
montory on the E side of Cyprus 

Pedasa (Xl-fi^acra Tl-gSacrevs), a very ancient 
city of Cana, wasongmally a chief abode of the 
Leleges Alexander assigned it to Hahcar 
nassus At the time of the Roman empire it 
had entirely X anished, though its name was pre 
son ed in that of the distnct around its site — 
namely, Pedasis (nTjSadfs) (Hdt v 121, vi 
20 , Plin V 107 , Strab p C51 ) Its site was 
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probably a little ENE of Theangela, some 
distance E of Halicarnassus 
Pediaeus (TJeSicuos Pidias), a nver of Cyprus 
which flow s into the sea near Salamis 
Peddsus (IT'i^Satroi), a town of Mysia on the 
SatnioTs, mentioned by Homer It was de 
strojed b> the time of Strabo, who says that it 
was a settlement of the Leleges on M Ida (1/ 
1 1 35, x\ 92, xxi 87 , Strab pp 584, C05 ) 
Pedianus, Asconius [Ascovius ] 

Pedius 1 Q, , the OTeat-nephew of the 
dictator G Julius Caesar, being the grandson of 
Julia, Caesar’s eldest Bister (Suet Jut 83) He 
Iserred under Caesar in Gaul as his legatus, 
n c 57 (Cues H C ii 1) In f 6 he w as a 
candidate for the cmule aedileslup with Cn 
Plancius and others, but he lost his election 
(Cic pro Plane 7, 22) In the Ciril war he 
fought on Caesar’s side He was praetor m 48, 
and in that year he defeated and slew Milo in 
the neighbourhood of Thuni In 45, he served 
against the Pompeian partj m Spain Li 
Caesai’s will Pedius was named one of his heirs 
along w ith lus two other great-nephew s, C Octa 
Mus and L Pinanub, Octarins obtaining three 
fourths of the property, and the remaming one 
fourth being duided between Pinarius and 
Pedius the latter resigned lus share of the 
inheritance to Octal ms After the fall of the 
consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, at the battle of 
Mutma in April, 48, Octavius marched upon 
Rome at the head of on arnij , and m the month 
of August ho was elected consul along wnth 
Pedius The latter forthmth proposed a law, 
Iniown bj the name of the Lex Pedia, bj 
which all the murderers of Julius Caesar were 
punished with aquae et tqnis xnicrdictxo 
Pedius was left in charge of the citj, while 
OctuMUS marched into the N of Italy He 
diedtowaids the end of the year sliortlj after the 
news of the proscnptiou had reached Rome 
(Caes B O iii 22 , App B O in 94, ii C , 
Cio ad Aft IX 14 ) — 2 Sextus, a Roman 
jurist, frequently cited by Paulris and Ulpian, 
lived before the tune of Hadrian 
PednehsBus (neSyg^icrcros Ru near Syri), 
a citj III the interior of Pisidia, on the Eurj 
medon It formed an independent state, but w as 
almost constantlj at war wnth Selge (Strab 
pp 570, CG7, Pol r 72) 

Pedo Albmovanus [ALBI^ovA^us ] 
Peducaeus, Sex 1 Propraetor m Sicily, 
Bc 7G and 76, in the latter of which jears 
Cicero served under liim as quaestor (Cio Veil 
11 04, 111 93) — 2 Son of the preceding, and an 
intimate friend of Atticus and Cicero In the 
CimI war Peducaeus sided -with Caesar, by 
whom he w as appointed in 48 to the govern 
ment of Sardmia In 39, he was propiaetor 
m Spam (Cic ad Att r u 14, l\ 10, mu 1, 
xvi 11 , App B C 11 48, T 64 ) 

Pedum (Pedanus Galhcano), an ancient 
town of Latium on the Via Labicana, which 
fell into decay soon after the Latin war (Liv ii 
89, vii 12, ITU 12-14 , Diom s 01) 

Pegae or Pagae (Uriyal Psatho), a town of 
Megaris on the Cormtluan gulf (Strab p 334 , 
Thuc 1 103, 114) 

Pegasrs [Upyairls), x e sprung from Pegasus, 
was apphed to the fountam Hippocrene, which 
was called forth by the hoof of Pegasus (Or 
Tnst 111 7, 16) The Muses are also called 
Pegastdes, because the fountain Hrppocrene was 
sacred to them (Propert iii 1, 19) 

Pegasus (nij^atros) 1 The wanged horse, 
whose origin is thus related Wlien Perseus 
struck off the head of Medusa, with whom 
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Po-JOidon litid lm.1 ii.tircoui-i, tlioro spirtiip 
from l»or Chrjmior ond (li< lioix' I • 
According to UtMod, P.^n'-U'- ''nh -o imniwl 
\>oca«‘-o lie Wfti IjoritiK ir the houri. (/njyi^l of 
Ocoanun it is mon l.Mi to im an ‘the 
hor'ie of i-pringa or fountuni [hoIkIoiiJ 
Hi fthceiidcd to the hint of the iiniiiort iK, 

and aflervMmls liMd m tin p vlnce of /eus 

for nlimii lie turruHl tliundcr niid li 'liliiiiig 
nicfi 'Ih 281 - 2 Si>, \|iollo<l n !l, -t. O' 
i\ 783) According to tlie Siton iit Cornu Ii, 
nlierc Pegnsns 'vas jurticularl' not-d atul 
was rt-i'rc'iciiti.d on the conn- of the rtiito (t^c 

p 2r.l), Pegi-im in hm tligliV nfur Inn hirth 

rented nt Vcrocoriiilhiis iid dmiilc iit tin wrll 
Pireiie Siiici , in ortli r to 1 ill llu C hiuiai ri\, 
it ivns iicecs*- irr for Peikroi«hon to obtiiin 
pcitipe^^iori of I'egiiPiw, the ‘’ 0 -illi*-»i'er PoWidiiK 
id'i-td him to fjiciid iv mi ht in the t< iiiph 
of Atheni nt Corinth \« Polleroiihoii uns 
iifileCP in till tiinido tin goildc i npiH iri d to 
him in n dn im i omitinndiiif, linn to mcntici 
to Po‘-cidnii mid gnu him a j ohit n bridle 
^^hfll 111 nicol e In found tin bridli , ofli red 
ihc Picntice, and caii( hi Pi j, iMir. iiliile In 
n IK dni-hing at lh< ii(li(Pind Of xiii 6 1-"21 
\teording to Piuii iniii*- \th* no hin-clf tiiind 
Old hridleil Pi gte-nn, and fiiminhred linn to 
Btlhrophon (Pnii« n I, 1) After In had 
comiiion 1 the Chimain, he endeaioiirtd to 
nw? up to 111 av( n ni'on Iiih iv luged hor-e, but fell 
doiiii uiKui the t irtli flirt 1 1 1 orito ] Pe 
gii'-u'-, ho M \< r, coiitiiuKd 111 ' (light to h< a\<ii — 
lilt comn X Kill of Pi^iKus iiith tho m 

Cipil m'tho’ogA wii'i mnph that he prixUniil 
with Ins hoof the inspiring fountain Hipiai- 
triin lliostor' about tbin fonnlani mni- ax 
follow!-, inniitlu ■MtU' s t ngcf ed III a 1 ont( !l 
M tb llu daii„btere <i( Pirnix on Mount llili 
I on all lx ennii darl m*-K\i.b< ii tb< dmigblcre of 
Pu riiP Ik^iih to sing win ri as diirmt tbo wing 
of tin Miisi fl, biairii the n.a, and all tbe 
ri'irs stoful ltd) to IwUii, and lliluon row' 
liciitn laol with dibgbl until Pej anis. bj 
tiiiiimaiid of Pom idoii, ftoiijicd itc asu nt b\ 

1 idling it with his hoof 1 roin tin 1 1 id then 
aro e Hijijiocn’ne, tin iiih]iiriiiL well of the 
s on Mount IKlnon, winch, for thia 
reawin, Pin ins cuUh font cahdlhinif (Pin. 
i’rof 1 cf Oi 1/ef ' 2'.o, Slnb p 3711, 
Paiih is »], t, \iit Jjih 0| In !at< r nntlis 
Pe,,i'^im IS di w,rihi d as tin hor^i of I os, and 
in the hgendb of the st im ho i*. plated among 
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(T/.lr ad Iat 

innili m ^ V ganiKi are ( xphuned lij many 
C from ideas of the 

cloud, the eloiids hi mg impposcd to bo 


couneclcel witli Poxi idon fw i p iC2, b], and bo 
far tins agn es witli tbe idia ofllisiod, ubo 
iiinl es him the tliiinder bmigiiig horse of Zens, 
iiut it IS possible tlmt tlie Inn origin may ha\o 
been siinphr Posoidnii was Piteciallj wor- 
shipiu d in '1 hessiilj as the got! of horses and alto 
n-s the god who (an water god) caused springs 
to iirtiili. forth on the eartli It is far from 
unlikely tliatllu’ first Ih ginning of the mjlli 
mas liaie bi in the hoof marl s of Tliessa- 
liiiii liorsfs tniiiiphiig round a sacred spring of 
Poseidon, and that the store m ij have trae died 
with the Dorians sonlliwards, and maj liino 
become localised nt tin various places Tlicro 
was u well lliiipoereiu cri ati d in (in same W113 
b\ tin hoof of ih gn* in ntlroi eii as well aw on 
Helicon and at ( orinlli (I’am 11 ill,*') 'Ihu 
nil a of Pegasus hi mg the lior o of the Muses, 
iijHin whii h iMKts soar aloft, is modern It has 
not Imen tnued to an\ carln r jioein Hum tin 
Orlmulo Innamoi itfoui Hoiaivlojn thefifleeiilli 
ixtilnr' 111 linen lit sctilptures and pniiitiiigs 
Pi gasnit was a fii'oiinU riiiip el, csjm eiallj liis 
j hridliiig !>' Hi Ih roplion and theeoinbil with 
1 tin Chiii’in ni (SCI p lG2j — 2 \ Homan jurist, 

I on«' of tin followers or pupils of Proculns and 
! pmefeclin urbi nndi r Domitian (lin i\ 70) 

' Jin ‘'iiiattisionsnUiim Pi gin lamnii, wliieli was 
Ipisnslin tin tiiin of \ esp isi ui, win n IVgasils 
I was coni-nl 1 ufTi ( Ins witb Piisio, probablj took 
I its iiaini from him 

PciEO Incus j Pi I so E lets] 

* Pclngotlla (nf\a;infa ^^^a 70 lfs, pi), a 
ill t net in Maiidoniii I In PelnpOiies were an 
linen nt jh oph jirob ibK of Pi lasgie ongin, iiinl 
(Hs m orif inall' to Ii.im inlmbit'd tin 'atliv of 
tbe Axm > sim e Iloiin r rails Pdngon, a mn of 
j \xiiis (// v\i IJOl Til '!’• 1 tgoiii s nfti rw irds 
1 migni'isl wi stunrds to tbe 1 rigeii, llu < ountr' 
around wlm li reCM'i d tin niiiiu of Pdiigonnv 
iwliicli tbus ln\ S of I’m onia (btrab pp >27 
>1, t >) Plol II 13,”)) llu chuf town ol 
tins distrn I was also tailed Pidsgoma (now 
I 1 (to / (1 or Ifomwtir;, uhieb was ninh r llu 
Homiini till' ea]>itul of tbe -Itli division of 
Mimdonn llwnsMtnatidon tin \ lit I f,initm, 
not far from tin narrow jiaisis leuling into 
Jtlvriiv(Ia\ sK 2'>) 

telnsgi (rifAao-jof) tin earliest inlmbilaiits 
of (•rii'ci an dihtiiiguislied b\ this name, but 
tin an oiiiils of fliiin varv 111 alien nt w nters, 
and Iiavi bn'ii vanouKlv interpretnl bj moeleni 
liistorinnK III tbo Hiad tin \ nro known as 
dwelling m Asia Almor, iilhett to tbe Trojans, 
with a (own called J,nriv>sa (H 11 bJG) , Argos is 
e vU< d Pi liwgiMi (u tibl), and in tbe Odjpsej 
(xtx 177) Pda'giaiis an foiind m Crete Above 
all, tbo 7i us who isworhlnpjud in tbe groves of 
Dodona m tlio Pdasgnm Zeus (II xvi 233), 
with v bidi Hi iml agTi cs in ealling Dodona 
Pilnigian (lies ap Strab p 327) Herodotus 
Mijijiorth the view that tliej worn the most 
niuunl inhshil lilts of Orcoee when lie savs 
llint TltAoiryta was the original name of Uellnb 
(n Tifi) liii ahsij,im a Pclasgian onpii to the 
j \readinnii, the Atlnniims, the Arolmns and the 
Ionian jHopli of ancient Achfica (1 IJO, vii 01, 
vni 11) Hi distinguishi s sharplj between 
Pdiisgi iind Hdlein s an difTeicnt races with 
differi nt laiimmges (1 37, 38), and ho mentions 
I llu III an dwdlingm histoncal times nt CroRlonc 
I m Thrace and at Aiitandriis in tho NW of 
Asia Minor Time j didos agret s w ilh Herodotus 
I'r I’eliisgiii the old name of most of 

Hdlus (1 I!) Ill e Hellanicus (I'r 1), hcidcnti 
fies thi'in \ ith tlie Tj iTlienmns and speaks of 
(lelasgiaim ni Lomuos (iv 100) Some havo 
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thought that the name Larissa is a mark of Pel 
asgian settlement, and that, snico toinis of that 
name are found in Thessaly, at Aigos, Ehs, 
Ephesus, and in Crete (Strab pp 440, 620) it 
would follow that Pelasgi once spread oier 
these various parts of the Aegaean coast The 
most probable explanation of all this is that 
the term Pelasgi expresses a penod rather than 
a race ^ e that the Greeks called by this name 
generally all the prehistoric races of Greece 
and the Aegaean coasts, and ascribed to them 
buildmgs and towns which belonged to a tune 
before the Achaean age Hence also forms of 
religion inhented from prchistonc tribes are 
called Pelasgian, as that of Zeus at Dodona, of 
the Cabin in Thrace [p 177], and some part of 
the Thesmophona at Athens It is not neees 
sary to suppose, nor is it probable, that all these 
peoples belonged to the same race Some may 
haxe been Semitic, to which race some modem 
writers have assigned -the Pelasgi , but others 
may have been akin to the Hellenes, though an 
earlier immigration, and difPenng widelj in 
dialect The races called Pelasgian who 
existed in lustoric times wore apparently relics 
of earliei races who dwelt on side by side wnth 
Hellenic states speakmg what w as to them a 
barbanan tongue To ascnbe a Pelasgian 
ongm to Athenians or Arcadians meiely 
expresses that they were an ancient lace, and 
the neAa(r7iK2)i' at Athens implies the admixture 
of the later dominant people with an earlier 
race of whose ongin nothing was Icnown It 
was natural also that the Greek settlers in Italy 
should regard those ‘ Aboriginal ’ peoples whose 
buildings resembled the so called Pelasgian 
stone walls of Greece as belougmg to the ‘ Pe 
lasgi ’ of their own country 

Pelasgiotis (n€Ao(r 7 icSTiy), a district in 
Thessaly, between Hestiaeotis and Magnesia 
[Thessalu ] 

Pelasgus, the mytlucal ancestor of the 
Pelasgi, who was icgarded in Arcadia as 
autochthonous, or as a son of Zeus (Paus n 
14, 8 , ApoUod 11 1, 1) , at Argos as founder 
and kmg of Argos, and son of Phoionous 
(Aesch Siij>j)l 261, Pans 1, 14, 2), and in 
Thessaly as son of Poseidon and Larissa (Dionys 
1 17) [Pelasgi] 

Pelendones, a Celtibenan people in Hispama 
Tairaconensis, between the sources of the 
Dunns and the Iberus (Ptol ii 6, 64) 

Pelothronlnm {ne\e6p6ytov), a mountainous 
district in Thessaly, pait of Mt Pelion, where 
the Lapithae dwelt, and which is said to hai e 
derived its name from Pelethromus, king of 
the Lapithae, who mvented tlie use of the 
bridle and the saddle (Strab p 299 , Veig 
Georg in 116 , Hyg Fah 274 , Phn vu 202) 

Peleus (riijAeiJs), son of Aeacus and Eudeis, 
was kmg of the Myrmidons at Phthia in Thes 
saly He was a brother of Telamon, and step 
brother of Pliocns, the son of Aeacus by the 
Nereid Psamathe [H xvi 16, xxi 189, xxiv 
636 , cf Ov Met vii 477, xii 365 , Ap Rh ii 
869 ) Peleus and Telamon resolved to get nd 
of Phocus, because he excelled them in their 
mihtary games, and Telamon, or, according to 
some, Peleus, murdered their steji-brother 
The two brothers concealed their crime by 
removing the body of Phocus, but were never 
theless found out, and expelled by Aeacus from 
Aegina (Apollod in 12, 6 , Diod iv 72 , Pans 
u 29, 7 ) Peleus went to Phthia in Thessaly, 
where he was purified from the muider by 
Eurytion, the son of Actor, married his daugh 
ter Antigone, and received with her a third of 


Eurytion’s kingdom Others relate that he 
went to Cey'x at Trachis , and ns he had come 
to Thessaly without companions, ho prayed to 
Zeus for an army, and the god, to please 
Peleus, changed tlie nnts (fivp/iTjfces) into 
men, who were accordingly called Myrmi- 
dons (Apollod 111 13, 1, Ov Met xi 2G6, 
Tzetz nd Lyc 176) Peleus accompanied 
Eurytion to the Calydonian hunt, and involun 
tarily killed hmi with his spear, in consequence 
of which he fled from Phthia to lolous, w heie he 
was agom purified by Acastus, the long of the 
place While residing at lolcus, Astydanua, 
the wife of Acastus, fell in love with him , but- 
as her proposals were rejected by Peleus, she 
accused him to her husband of having at- 
tempted her vurtue Acastus, unwilling to 
stain his hand with the blood of the man whom 
ho had hospitably receiv ed, and w horn he had 
purified from his guilt, took him to Mt Pehon, 
wheio they hunted wild beasts, and when 
Peleus, overcome with fatigue, bad fallen 
asleep, Acastus left him alone, and concealed 
his sword, that he might be destroyed by the 
wild beasts IVhon Peleus awoke and sought 
hiB svvoid, ho was attacked by the Centaurs, 
but was saved by Chiron, who also restored to 
him Ins sword (Hes Fragm 81 , Pmd Nem 
IV 56, V 26 , Apollod in 13, 3 ) In some ac 
counts the temptress, instead of Astydomia, is 
Hippoly te, daughter of Cretheus (Pmd I c , 
Hor Od 111 7, 18) Wliilo on Mt Pclton, 
Peleus married the Nereid Thetis, by whom he 
became the father of Achilles He won her 
with the aid of Chiron after she had teed to 
escape by changing mto various shapes The 
gods took part m the mamago solemnity, 
Chiron piosented Peleus with a lance, Poseidon 



Pclens and Thetis (From a pointed ^ aso ) 


with the immortal horses Balms and Xonthns, 
and tlie other gods with arms (II xvi 148, 
xvni 84 , Apollod iii 13, 6) Eris or Strife 
was the onlv goddess who was not invited to 
the nuptials, and she revenged herself by 
throwmg an apple among the guests, with the 
inscription ‘ To the fairest ’ [pAiiis ] Homer 
mentions Achilles as the only son of Peleus 
and Thetis, but later wiiters state that she had 
already destroyed by fire six children of whom 
she was the mother by Peleus, and that as she 
attempted to make away with Achdles, her 
seventh child, she was prevented by Peleus 
(Ap Rh IV 816, Lycophr 178) ^ter this 
Peleus, who is also mentioned among the 
Argonauts, m conjunction with Jason and the 
Dioscuri, besieged Acastus and lolcus, slew 
Astydamia, and ov er the scattered limbs of her 
body led his warriors mto the city (Ap Rh i 
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91, Apollod in 13,7) The flocks of Pokus 
■tvere at one tune -womed by a -^^olf, which 
Psamathe had sent to avenge the murder of 
her son Phocns, but she herself oftenrards, on 
the request of Thetis, turned tlie into 

stone (Ov Met xi 891, Ant Lib 83) Peleus, 
who had in former times joined Heracles in lus 
expedition against Tror, was too old to accom 
pany lus son Achilles against that citi , no 
remained at home and survii ed the death of 
his son (27 XI ui -131, Od vi lOo) 

Peliades (n«Afa5fy), the daughters of Pelias 
SeePELi-is 

Pelias (nfA.7cr), son of Poseidon and Tjto, 
a daughter of balmoneus Poseidon once 
TisiledlCvTO in the fonn of the nitrgodEiii 
pens, with whom she was in lo^c, and she be 
came by him the mother of Pchas and Neleus 
(0<7 xi 231, Apollod i 9, 8) To conceal her 
shame, the mother exposed the two boys, but 
they were found and reared by some country - 
men They subsequently learnt their parent 
age , and after the death of Cretheus, king of 
Mens, who had married their niotlier, they 
seized the throne of lolcns, to the exclusion of 
Aeson, the son of Cretheus and Tyro Pelias 
soon afterwards expelled lus own brother Ne 
lens, and thus became sole ruler of lolcus 
After Pehas had long reigned or er lolcus, Jason, 
the son of Aeson, canic to lolcus and claimed 
the kingdom ns lus right Li order to gel nd 
of him, Pehas sent him to Colchis to fetch the 
golden fleece Hence arose the celobrated ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts After the return of 
Jason, Pelias was cut to pieces and boiled by 
his own daughters (Uio Pchadcs),v\\o had been 
told by hlcdea that in tlus manner thex might 
restore their father to vigour and couth [See 
entjp -153] His son Acastus hold funeral games 
m ins honour at lolcus, and expelled Jason 
and Jledea from the country pTor details, see 
Jasox, IMepec, Aiigonaetu J The names of 
several of the daughters of Pelms are recorded 
Tlie most celebrated of them was Alcestis, the 
infe of Admelns [Alcestis ) 

Pelides (nTjXtlSijs a pitronvmic 

from Pelens, generally gix en to his son AchiDes, 
more rarely to lus grandson Neoptolemus 
Peligni, or Paebgrni, a brave and v orlike 
people of Sabine ongm m central Italy , bounded 
bE by the Harsi, N by the Slarrucini, S by 
Samninm and the Frentani, and E by the 
Frentani bPewise [Seep 150, b ] The climate 
of their countn was cold (Hor Od in 19, 8), 
but it produced a considerable quantity of 
flax and was celebrated for its honey The 
Pehgni, hke their neighbours, the Alarsi, were 
regarded as magicians Their principal tomis 
were Corfimlji and SuLiro Thex offered a 
brave resistance to the Romans, hut concluded 
a peace with the republic along mtli their 
neighbours the Mnrsi, Marrucini and Prentnm 
mBcS04(Li\ xiii C, 29, IX 41,45) Tliey 
took an active part in the Social war (90, 89), 
and then- chief toxvn, Corfinium, was destined by 
the allies to bo the new capital of Italy in place 
of Romo They were subdued by Pompeius 
Stra^ (Liv Ep 73, 70) They are mentioned 
y iacitus as siding with Vespasian against 
VikUiUB (Hist 111 59) I 

Pelinoeua Mens {rh Ue\iya7ov Spos, or 
ntWwjrmor If H7ms), the highest mountain 
of the island of Chios, a little N of the city of 
luos.^with a celebrated temple of Zeiis 
nc\ii/atos (Strab p 406) 

commonly Pelinnaeum 
(.ntAlwa, nEAiwafop , Gardhtki), a toxvn o! 
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Thessaly in Hostiaeotis, on the left hank of the 
Peneus, was taken by the Romans m the war 
xxith Antioclius (Pind Pyth x 4, Strab p 437 
Liv vxxvi 10, 14) 

Pelion, more rarely Pelios (ri Tl-liKiov opos 
Plessidln or Zagord), a lofty range of mouu- 
tams of Thessaly in the distnct of Magnesia, 
was situated between the lake Boebeisand the 
Pagasaean gulf, and formed the promontoi^s of 
Sepias and Aeantium (Hdt xui 129 , 27 ii 
744) Its sides were covered with xvood, and on 
its bummit was a temple of Zens Actaeus, where 
tlie cold was so sex ere that the persons who 
went in procession to this temple once a year 
wore thick skms to protect themselves Mt 
Pchon xvas celebrated in mvtliology The 
giants ill their xvar xxatli the gods are said to 
have attempted to heap Ossa and Olympus on 
Pchoii, or Pehonand Ossa on Olxunpus in order 
to scale heaven [Oli'JIPUS ] Near the summit 
of this mountain was the cave of the Centaur 
Chiron, xvho xvas fitly represented ns dw elhng 
hero, because abundance of medicinal plants 
grew upon the mountain, and he was celebrated 
for lus skill m medicine (27 u 748, xvi 143 , 
Cnmos ) On Pelion also the timber w as felled 
with xvhich the ship Argo was built [Augo- 

L AUTAE ] 

Pella (HcAAr ntAAoTor, Pellaeus) 1 (A7a- 
khsi), an ancient town of Macedonia in the dis- 
Incl Bottinea, was situated upon a bill, and 
upon a lake formed by tbo nx er Lydias, 120 
stadia from its mouth (Hdt vii 128 , Time u 
94) It continued to be a place of small im 
portnnee till the time of Philip, who made it Ins 
lesidenco and the capital of the Macedonian 
monarchy , niid adorned it xvilh many pubhc 
bmldings It is frequently mentioned by sub 
sequent writers on account of its being the 
birthplace of Alexander the Great (Strab pp 
' 320,828,330, Juv x ICS, Lucan, x 20) It 
was the capital of one of the four districts into 
whicli tlie Romans divided Macedonia [see p 
I 512, b], and was subsequently made a Roman 
} colony under the name of Col Jul Ang Pella 
l(Lix xlv 29, C I G 1997)— 2 {Fahil), the 
' southenunost of the ten cities which composed 
I the Becapolis mPeraea — that is, in Palestine E 
I of the Jordan — stood fixe Roman miles SE of 
1 Scytliopohs, and was also called "Bovrts (Phn 
|x 74, Joseph. B J iii 3,8) It was taken by 
1 Antiochus the Great, in the xxars betxveen 
Syria and Egyyit, and xvas held by a Macedonian 
colony, till it was dostroxed by Alexander Jan- 
iiacns on account of the refusal of its inhabi 
tauts to embrace the Jewish religion It xvas 
restored and given back to its old mhabitants 
by Pompey (Pol x 70, Jos H J i 4, 8, AnL 
xiv 4, 4) It was the place of refuge of tlie 
Clinstions who fled from Jerusalem before its 
capture by the Romans — 3 A city of Syria on 
the Orontes, fomierlj called Phamaco, was 
namedPellahy the Macedonians, and afterwards 
Apaxie V (No 1) — 4 In Phrygia [Plltae 1 

Pellana [Pellexe, No 2 1 

Pellene (HeAAuit?, Dor ncAAdra IIeAAij 
vfvs) 1 A city m Achaia bordering on Sicyo 
nia, the most easterly of the tw elve Achaean 
cities, was situated on a hill sixty stadia from 
the city, and w as strongly fortified Its port 
toxvn xvas Anstonautac Tlio ancients derived 
its name from the giant Pallas, or from the 
Argive Pcllen, the son of Phorbas (Hdt i 
147, Strab p 886, Pans vu 26, 12) It is 
mentioned in Homer, and the mliabitants of 
of Scionc in the peninsula of Pallene m Mace- 
donia professed to bo descended from the Pel- 
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lenneaiifa in Achnin, nho were shipwrecked on 
the Mncedoiiian coast on their return from 
Troy {II 11 574 , Thuc iv 120) In the Pelo 
ponnesian n ar Pellene sided n ith Sparta In 
the later wais of Greece between the Achaean 
and Aetolian Leagues, the toivn was several 
tunes taken by the contending parties — ^Be 
tneen Pellene and Aegae theie was a smallei 
town of the same name, where the celebrated 
Pelle man cloaks {Ui\\7)yiaKal weie 

made, which were given as prizes to the victors 
in the games at this place (Pind 01 ix 98, 
Strah 1 c ) — 2 Usually called Pellana, a 
toivn in Laconia on the Eurotas, about fifty 
stadia NW of Spaita, on the road to Megalo 
pohs, belonging to the Spartan Tripohs (Strah 
p 386 , Xen Hell vii 6, 9 , Pol iv 81) 
Pelodes {nr]\iiSTjs in App IlaAdeis 

Aiinyio), a port town belonguig to Buthrotum 
in Epirus, and on a bay n Inch probably bore the 
same name (Strah p 824) 

Pelopia [Acgisthus , Thyestes ] 
Pelopidas (rieXoirfSaj), the Theban general 
and statesman, son of Hippoclus, was descended 
from a noble family and inherited a large 
estate, of nhich he made a liberal use Ho 
lived always m the closest fnendship with 
Epaminondas, to whose simple frugality, as he 
could not persuade him to share his riches, he is 
said to ha\ e assimilated his oivn mode of life 
He took a leadmg part m expelling the Spar- 
tans from Tliebes, B c 379 , and from tins time 
until his death there was not a year m which 
he vas not entrusted ivith some important 
command He iv as noted as a brilliant leader 
of cavalry In 871 he was one of the Theban 
commanders at the battle ofLouotra, so fatal to 
the Lacedaemonians, and joinedEpaminondasm 
urging the expediency of immediate action In 
369, he was also one of the generals m the first 
invasion of Peloponnesus b) the Thebans 
Eespeoting his accusation on his return from 
tins campaign see p 316, h In 868 Pelopidas 
was sent again to Thessaly, on two separate 
occasions, in consequence of complamts agamst 
Alexander of Pherae On his first expedition 
Alexander of Pheiae sought safety in flight, 
and Pelopidas adianced into Macedonia to 
arbitrate between Alexander H and Ptolemy 
of Alorus Among the hostages whom he took 
with him from Macedonia nas Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great On his second 
visit to Thessaly, Pelopidas went simplj ns an 
ambassador, not expecting any opposition, and 
unprovided with a military force He nas 
seized by Alexander of Pherae, and was kept 
m confinement at Pherae till his liberation m 
367, by a Theban force under Epammondas 
In the same year in which he was released he 
was sent as ambassador to Susa, to counteract 
the Lacedaemonian and Athenian negotiations 
at the Persian court In 364, the Thessalian 
towns again applied to Thebes for protection 
against Alexander, and Pelopidas ivasappomted 
to aid them His forces, however, were dis 
mayed by an eclipse of the sun (June 18), and 
therefore, leaving them behind, he took with 
him into Thessalj only 300 horse On Ins 
arrival at Pharsalus ho collected a force ■aliich 
he deemed sufficient, and marched against 
Alexander, treating lightly the great disparity 
of numbers, and remarking that t was better 
ns it was, since there ivould bo more for hun to 
conquer At C> noscophalae a battle ensued, 
inwiiirh Pelopidas drove the enem} from their 
ground, but ho himself was slain ns, burning 
with resentment, he pressed rnslilj to attack 
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Alexander in person The Thebans and Tires 
salians made great lamentations for his death, 
and the latter, having earnestly requested 
leave to bury Inm, celebiated Ins funeral with 
splendour (Plut Pelopidas , Nep Pelopidas , 
Xen Hell vn , Diod xv 62-^1 ) 
Peloponnesus {ri ne\oTr6vvrjcTos Jlfoieu), the 
S part of Greece or the peninsula which was 
connected mth Hellas proper by the isthmus of 
Coiinth It 18 said to ha\ e derived its name 
Peloponnesus or the ‘ island of Pelops,’ from 
the mythical Pelops [Pelops] Tins name 
does not occui in Homer In Ins time the 
penmsula was sometimes called Apia, from 
Apis, son of Phoroneus, knig of Argos, and 
sometimes Aigos , winch names weie gnen to 
it on account of Argos being the chief pou er in 
Peloponnesus at that period Peloponnesus 
u as bounded on the N by the Corinthian gulf, 
on the W bj the loman or Sicilian sea, on the 
S by the Libyan, and on the W by tlie Cretan 
and Myrtoan seas On the E and S there are 
three great gulfs, the Argohe, Laconian, and 
Mesaeniau Peloponnesus was divided into 
various provinces, all of which nere bounded 
on one side by the sea, with the exception of 
Arcadia, uhich was in the centre of the country 
The political divisions of post Homeric times 
weie decided m great measure by the mountain 
system — a great range of which the summits 
are Erymanthus, Aroamus, and Cyllene, lun 
ning from West to East and separating the up 
land of Arcadia from Achaia, from this range 
run others to the S and SE from tlie E 
extremity the mountams of Argolis ending in 
the prom of Scyllaeum, and the more impoi 
tant Pamon runnuig more nearly S through 
Laconia from the central Aroamus a range 
of which Taj getuB 18 the most important part 
runs S and ends m Taenamm Eiom the west 
comes down the range through which Alpheus, 
the only river navigable foi boats, cuts its 
way this range bends round so ns to join Tay 
getus and form the S limit of Arcadia The 
provinces thus parted off were Achaia. m the 
N , Elis m the W , Messema in the W and 
S , Laconia in the S and E , and Cobinthia m 
the E and N A detailed account of the geo 
graphy of the peninsula is gii en under these 
names The area of Peloponnesus is computed 
to be 7779 English miles , and it probably con 
tamed a population of upwards of a million in 
the flouiishing period of Greek history — Pelo 
ponnesus was to some extent united under the 
early Achaean princes it again had a penod 
of union under the Achaean League until its 
conquest by the Romans [For its earlier his 
tory see Achaei , Doees , Pelops for its later 
history see the account of the v arious states ] 
Pelops (rieAoi//), grandson of Zeus, and son 
of Tantalus and Dione, the daughter of Atlas 
and the favourite of Poseidon Some writers 
call hiB mother Euryanassa or Clytia Ho was 
manned to Hippodamia, by whom he became 
the fatlier of Atreus, Thyestes, Dias, Cynos 
urns, Connthius, Hippalmus (Hippalcmus oi 
Hippalcimus), Hippasus, Cleon, Argius, Alca 
thous, Aelius, Pittheus, Troezpii, Nicippe, and 
Ljsidice (Pind 01 i 70 , Eur Or 1 , Apollod 
n 4, 6 , Pans vn 22, 6 , Hyg Pah 83 ) Chrys- 
ippuB was his son by Axioche Pelops was 
king of Pisa in Elis, and from him the great 
southern peninsula of Greece was believed to 
have derived its name Peloponnesus Accord 
ing to a tradition which became very general in 
later times, Pelops was a Phrjgian, who was 
expelled bj Bus from Plirjgia (lieiicc called by 
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0\ia, Uet TUI 022, Felopeia orya), and tW- 
upon migrated with his great wealth to Pisa 
fPind OZ 1 21, rx 9 I -tliuc i 9 , Soph Ap 
1292, Pans u 22, 4, v 1, 6) Otheis describe 
him asa Paplilagomoii, and call the Paphlago 
mans themselves ne^omjioi (Ap Eh ii 858, 
Died IT 74) Homer (iZ ii 101), speaking o! 
the transmission of the sceptre to Agamemnon, 
makes Pelops the first recipient of it from the 
gods, but does not mention his natn e countrj 
The legends about Pelops consist rnamlj of the 
Btorv of his being cut to pieces and boiled, of 
his contest with Oenomaus and Hippodamia, 
and of his relation to his sons (1) PeZops cut 
to pieces and boiled (Kpeovpyia neAojroj) 
Tantalus, the fa-vourito of the gods, once mvitcd 
them to a repast, and on that occasion lulled 
lus own son, and havuig boiled him sot the 
fiesh before them that they might eat it But 
the immortal gods, knowing what it was, did 
not touch it. Demeter alone, being absoibcd by 
gnof for her lost daughter, consumed the 
shoulder of Pelops Hereupon the gods ordered 
Hermes to put the limbs of Pelops mto a 
cauldron, and thereby restore him to life 
"When tins was done, Clotho took him out of 
tlie cauldron, and as the shoulder consumed by 
Demeter was wanting, the goddess supphed its 
place by one made of iron , his descendants 
(the Pelopidae), as a mark of their origin, were 
believed to ha\ c one shoulder as white ns ii ory 
(Pmd 01 1 26, Tzotz ad Lje 162, Hjg 
Fab 83, Verg Georg iii 7, Ov Met n 404) 
[For this mj th see further under Tantalus J 
(2) Contest loith Oenomaus and Hipjpodaima 
As an oracle had declared to Oenomaus that 
he should bo killed by his son in law, ho le 
fused to give his fair daughter Hippodamia m 
mamago to anyone But since many suitors 
ayipeared, Oenomaus declared that he would 
bestow her hand upon the man who should 
conquer him lU the ohnnot-racc, but that ho 
should kill all who were defeated by him (Pind 
01 1 70) Among other suitors Pelops also 
presented himself, but when ho saw the heads 
of his conquered predecessors stuck up abo\e 
the door of Oeiioinaus, he was seized inth fear, 
and endeavoured to gam the fai our of Myrtilus, 
the charioteer of Oenomaus, promising hun 
lialt rhe kingdom if ho would assist him m 
conquering his master Llyrtilus agreed, and 
loft out the lincli pins of the chariot of Oeno 
mans In the race the chanot of Oenomaus 
broke down, and he was thrown out and killed 
Thus Hippodamia became the mfe of Pelops 
But ns Pelops had now gamed his obyect).he 
was umnlhng to Loop faith with Myrtilus , and 
accordingly as they were driving along a cliC he 
tlirew Myrtilus mto the sea As Myrtilus sank, 
he cursed Pelops and his whole race (Soph El 
604 , Pans v 17, 4 , Hyg Fab 84 , Mtotilus ) 
Pelops returned with Hippodamia to Pisa m 
Ehs, and soon also made himself master of 
Olympia, where he restored the Olympian 
games woth greater splendour thitii they had 
wer been celebrated before (Pmd 01 ix 10, 
Paus V 8, 2) (8) The sons of Pelops Chry s 
ippus was the favourite of lus fathei, and was 
m consequencQ envied by Ins brothers Tlio 
Atreus and Thyestes, 
with the connivance of Hippodamia, accord 
Jugy murdered Chrysippus, and tlirew lus body 
into a well Pelops, who suspected lus sons of 
^0 mmder, expelled them from the country 
wipodamia dreading the anger of her husband, 
ueu to Midea m Argolis, from wlience her 
remams were afterwards conveyed by Pelops to 
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Olympia (Schol ad Eur 0? 800, ad Eur 

Phocn 1700, Paus v 8, 1, m 20, 4, Hyg 
Fab 85, 243 ) Pelops, aftei lus death, w as 
honoured at Olympia aboio all othei heroes 
His tomb with an iron saicophagus existed on 
the banks of the Alpheus, not far from the 
temple of Artemis near Pisa The spot on 
which his sanctuary (UehSTTiov) stood m the 
AJtis was said to have been dedicated by 
Heiaeles, who also offered to him the first 
sacrifices Tire magistiates of the Eleans 
likewise offered to lum there an annual sacri- 
fice, consistmg of a black ram, with special 
ceremonies (Paus i 13 , Apollod ii 7, 2) The 
name of Pelops was so celebrated that it was 
constijitly used by the poets in connexion with 
lus descendants and the cities they inliabited 
Hence wo find Atreus, the son of Pelops, called 
Pelojicius Atreus, and Agamemnon, the grand- 
son or great-grandson of Atieus, called Pelo 
peius Agamemnon In the some way Iplii 
genia, the daughter of Agamemnon, and Her- 
mione, the w ife of Menelaus, me each called by 
Owd Pelopcia VII go Virgd (^e« ii 193) uses 
the phrase PtlopCa nioenia to signify the cities 
in Peloponnesus w Inch Pelops and his descend- 
ants ruled over , and in like manner My cenac 
IS called by Ovid Pclopeiades Mycenae — To 
these traditional accounts of Pelops must be 
added the evidence from mcliaeological dis- 
coveries, especially those of recent years at 
Mvcenal and Ttrvls These discoveries tend 
to confirm the tradition of a Lydian or Pliry 
ginn ongin for the dynasty which leigned m 
those cities (lesemblonces in art and arclutec 
tuio which have been traced between the 
remains found m these cities and m Asia Miiioi 
have been noticed imdor Mvcenat) On the 
whole there is good giound for the story that 
the founder of the Pelopid dynasty came from 
Asia Minor possibly , as tradition stated, from 
the country of Mount Sipylus, and that the 
civilisation of the Achaean princes (perhaps 
also their gold) w as brought from that country 
The traces of Egyptian and Phoenician m 
flueiice on then works of art may be asciibed 
to comnieicial intercourse 

PelonB, Pelorias, oi Pelorus (lleAcopfj, 
IlfAwpidy, n^Aoipor C Faio), the NE point 
of Sicily, was NE of Messana on the Fietum 
Siculum, and one of the three promontories 
winch formed the triangular figure of the island 
Accorduig to the usual stoiy it deiiv ed its name 
from Pelorus, the pilot of Hannibal’s ship, who 
was buried hero after being killed by Hannibal 
in a fit of anger (Mel ii 7, 17 , Vol Max ix 
8, 1), but the name was more ancient than 
Hanmbal's time, being mentioned by Tliucy 
dides (iv 26) On the promontory there w as a 
temple of Poseidon, and a tower, probably a 
lighthouse, from which the modem name of the 
Ci^e {Faro) has come 

PeloruB (ricAcapoy piob Lon or Lm-i), a 
river of Iberia in Asia, probably a S tributary 
of the CyTus {Kour) (Dio Cass xxxvii 2 ) 

PelBo or Peiso (Flattensec), a gieat lake ui 
Pnnnonia, the waters of which were conducted 
mto tile Danube by the empeior Galenus, who 
thus gamed a great quantity of fertile land for 
lus newly fonned provunce of Valeria (Aurel 
Vict Caes 40, Pliii in 1461 

Peltae (neArai rreATTjj'dj), an ancient and 
flourishmg city of Asia Mmoi, in the N of 
Phrygia, ten parasangs from Celaeiiae (Xeno- 
phon), and the fame place ns the Pella of the 
Peutinger Table, twenty six Eomon miles N or 
NE of Apamea Cibotus, to the conventus of 
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■nhich it belonged The surrounding district 
18 called by Strubo'rb TlfXTiji’bv -rihiov pien 
All 1 2,10, Strab p 576) Its site is between 
Kara Agaichlar and Yaka Kcm 

Poltuinum (Peltulnas, utis Anscdonia), a 
town of the Vestmi in Italj (Plin in 107) 

PoluBium {Vlri^oviriov Egypt Peremoun or 
Peremai , 0 T Sin aU these names are 
derived from nouns meaning mud TItj^ovct 
tdixr\s , PeluBiota Tineli, Ru ), a celebrated 
city of Low er EgiTit, stood on the E side of the 
oastemmost moutli of the Nile, which was 
called after it the PeluBiac month, tw enty stadia 
(two geogr miles) from the sea, in the midst of 
morasses, from which it obtained its name 
(Strab p 802, Ptol iv 5, 11, vuii 15,11) As 
thekej of EgJTit on the NE , and the frontier 
citj towards SjTia and Arabia, it was strongly 
foidified, and w as the scene of manj battles and 
sieges 111 the wars of lilgj’pt with Assyria, 
Persia, Sjna, and Rome, from the defeat of 
Sennacherib near it bj Scthoii down to its 
capture bj Octavianus after the battle of 
Actmm (Strab p 60-1 , Hdt ii 10 , Diod xv 
42, XM 48, Val Max ix 1) Later it was the 
capital of the district of Augustamnica It was 
the birthplace of the geographer Ptolcmj 

Penates (stnctlj Du Penates), the household 
gods in the old Italian religion, both those of n 
private family and those of the state, as the 
great fnmil} of citirens Hence we hai e to dis 
tmguish between private and public Penates 
The name is connected with penus, the house 
hold store of food, and ccUa pcnarui, the 
store room, which they protcctoa and blessed 
with increase Thej were two in number, 
and their images stood in old Roman houses 
in the atnum (Varro, L L y 162), the hearth 
being for them, as for Vesta, their altar (Sen 
ad Acn xi 211) In later times thej were 
placed in the hinder part or penetrate of the 
house, whence Cicero, while ho giycs the true 
etymology from penus, suggests also a false 
one from penetrate (Cic N D ii 27, 68, cf 
Post p 208 , Sen ad Acn iii 12) A pccu 
liar sanctity attached to the place where their 
images stood, those who tended it or even 
stepped into it should bo chaste and pure 
(Colmn xii 4, 8 , cf Verg Acn i 703) The 
two state Penates of Rome had a temple in 
the Veha, in which their images stood — 
according to Dionysius i 07, figures of two 
young men w ith spears in their hands Accord- 
ing to a tradition winch probably started after 
the legends from Greek cities of Italy began 
to have their mfluence, the Penates were 
brought from Troy to Lanuvium (whore, no 
doubt, as in a rohgious centre of the Latin 
religion, there was a specially ancient wor 
ship of those true Italian deities), and it was 
further imagined that the Penates had leached 
Troy from Samothrace and were the 6eol 
p4ya\ot or Cabiri (Dionys i 67, Macrob iii 
4, 7, 9) To this should probably be referred 
the expression of Virgil ‘ Cum patribus popu 
loque, Penatibus et Magms Bis’ (.4cn yiii 
679) For the priv ate worship of the Penates 
on the hearth a perpetual fire was kept un in 
their honour, and tlie table always contained 
the salt-cellar and the firstlings of fruit for 
these diyimties Ev ery meal that was token m 
the house thus resembled a sacrifice offered to 
the Penates, beginning with a punflcation and 
ending with a libation which was poured either 
on the table or upon the hearth [Compare 
Lakes ] 

Feneis [Daphxe ] 
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Peneleos (nrjyf Aews), son of Hippalcmus and 
Aslerope, and one of the Argonauts Ho was 
the father of Opheltcs, and is also mentioned 
among the suitors of Helen (Apollod i 9, 16 , 
Paus IX 5, 8 ) He vv as one of the leaders of 
the Boeotians in the war against Troy, where ho 
slew Ihoneus and Lycon, and was w onnded by 
Polydamas (17 ii 49f, xix 487 ) He is said 
to have been slam by Eurypylus, the son of 
Tclephus 

Penelope (njjyeAihnj, TIti'e\6Tn], Tlr]ve\6Tr(ia), 
daughter of Icanus and Penboea of Sparta, 
married Ody sseus, king of Itliaca [Respecting 
lier marriage, see ICAKiUB, No 2] By Odysseus 
she had an only child, Telemachus, who was an 
infant when her husband sailed ngamst Troy 
During the long absence of her husband she 
was beleaguered by numerous and importunate 
suitors, whom she deceived by declaring that 
she must finish a largo robe which she was 
nialnng for Laertes, her father in law, before 
she could make up her mind During the day 
lime she accordiiiglv worked at the robe, and 



in tho night she undid the woik of Uio day 
By this means she succeeded in putting off the 
suitors But at length her stratagem was 
betrayed by her servants, and when, in conse 
quence, the faithful Penelope was pressed more 
and more bv the impatient suitors, Odysseus at 
length arrived in Ithaca, after an absence of 
twenty years [For details see Odvssfls] 
'WIiilo tho Odyssey describes Penelope as tho 
type of a faithful wife, some later writers repre 
sent her ns tho reverse, and relate that by 
Hermes or by the suitors she became tho 
mother of Pan (Lycophr 772, Schol nd 
Hdt 11 146 , Cic N D iii 22, 65) Tliey add 
that Odysseus on his return repudiated her, 
whereupon she went to Sparta, and thence to 
Mantmea, where her tomb was shown in after 
times (PnuB viii 12, 8) According to another 
tradition, she married Telegonus, after ho had 
killed his father (Hyg Fah 127) 

PeneuB (nijaeirfr) 1 {Satamtma or Sat- 
anrna), tho cluef nvor of TheB=aly, and one 
of the most important in nil Greece, rises near 
Alnlcomenae in Mt Daemon, a branch of Mt 
Pindns, flows first SE and then NE and after 
receiving many affluents, of which the chief 
were the Enipeus, the Lethneus, and the Tita- 
resius, forces its way through the v ole of Tempo 
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between Mts OsEa and Oljinpns nito the sen 
f'Tv^irpT' 1 As ft nod Penens nas cnlled n son o£ 
OccftnnJ ft^d TcVb (Hcs Th 813) By the 
Naiad CreiiBa he became the father of Hj psens, 
Stilbe, and Daphne Cyrtno also is called by 
Bome hi8 wife, and by othom hm daughter , and 
hence Penens is described as tlic gemtor of 
.VtusTAEUS (\^erg Georg i\ 80o) 2 (Gai 

imn), ft n\ er m Ehs, nhicli rises on the frontiers 
of Aicadm, llovrs the town of Ehs find 
into the sea bcUeen the promontorj Chelonatns 
and Ichthjs (Strab p 838) , 

Penlus, a little n\cr of Pontua falling into 
theEn'niio(0\id, Pouf iv 10,47) 

Ponninao Alpes [Alpfs J 
Pennus, JuniuB 1 M , praetor n c 201 
{Lit xxix 11, t\ti 4)— 2 MT, son of No 1, 
praetor in Nearer Spam 172, consul 1G7 (Ln 
-cin 9, \1' 10) — 3 M , son of No 2, tribune in 
12G cami-d, in opposition to C Gracchus, a 
law’ CTpolling aliens {pcr^gri nt) from Borne 
(Cic Off in 11, 47, Briii 23, 109) 

PentapoliB (rieiTairoXis), the name for any 
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! sequcnco Inlled hj the hero ^Thereupon Dio- 
medes, a relative of Thersitcs, tlirew the body 
of Peiithesiloa into the n\ or Scamander , but, 
accorduig to other accounts, Achilles himsolf 
buried it on the banhs of the Xnntlius {Tzetz* 
ad L3C O')?, Aiuzonfs) 

Pentheus (nevOevs), son of Echion and 
Agave, the daughter of Cadinns Ho sue 
cceded Cadmus as hing of Thebes, and haiing 
resisted the intioduction of the worship of 
Dionjsus into his kingdom, he was dnvcii mad 
hj the god, his palace was hurled to the ground, 
and ho himnelf was torn to pieces by his own 
mothei and her two sisters, liio and Autouoc, 
who in their Ilacchic frenry hoheied him to 
he a Mild beast The place where Pentheus 
Bullcred death is said to lia\ e been Mt Cithao 
ronor3It Pamnssus It is related thatPentheus 
got upon a tree, for the purpose of witnessing 
m secret the rcielrj of the Bacchic women, 
hut on being discovered by them was tom to 
pieces (Enr BaccJtac, Ov Mcf 111 CIS, 
I Apollod 111 5, 2, Hjg Fab 184 Nonn Fiongs 



The iylng rcnllicsllca Bupported l/y Achilles iFrom a Barcopliagus lound at Balonlca and now In Paris 


ftssocifttion of fit o Cities, wns applied spccificallj 
to the fitc chief cities of GjTonalca m N 
Africa, Cvrene, Berenice, Arsmot, Ptolcniais, 
and Apollonia, from which, under the Ptolc 
micB, CyrenaTca rccoitcd the name of Penta 
polls, or Pentapohs Libyae, or, in the Roman 
writers, Pcnta]^htana Regio [CnihSAiCA 1 
Wien the name occurs alone, this 14 its usunl 
meaning , the other applications of it are rare 

Pentclemn (n«iT/Acioi'), a fortified place in 
the N of Arcadia near Phoneus (Pint Clcom 
17, Arat 09) 

Pentdllcus Mons (ti 5 ntpreXiKbi' Cpos Pen 
icii), a mountain in Attica, celebrated foi its 
marble, which dented its name from the dciims 
of Pcntclo (nerreA.ij)i lying on its S slope It 
is a branch of Jit Panics, from winch it thus 
III a BE ly direction between Athens and Mara 
tlion to the coast It was also cnlled Bnlcssus 
(BmATjojffJs) _ (Time 11 23, Strab p 899) 

PentnSsIlea (rici'ScfffXfia), daughter of Aros 
imd Otrera, and queen of the Amazons {Hte 
Fab 112 Jugt „ 4 ) After the death of 
Hector, she came to the ussislnnco of the Tro 
jans. bnt was slam by Achdles, who mounied 
over tlio djrng queen 011 account of herbeautt. 
youth, and tnlour (Diet Grot in 15, iv 2. 

diculed the grief of AchiUcs, and was in con 


xl\ 4G ) According to a Corinthian tradition, 
the w omen w ere afterwards commanded bj an 
oracle to discoi er that tree, and to worsbip it 
like tbc god Dionj sue , and accordmglj out of 
the Ire-' two carved iningts of tlio g^ were 
made (Pans 11 2,0) This giv es some sup 
port to a tlieorv advocated bj some modem 
writers, that Pontlious w ns ongiiinllj Dionysus 
himstlf,* the god of trees, and especiallj of 
V me trees, tom by v\ inter Etoniis It is simpler 
to cvplam the mjtb ns sigmfjung the resistancn 
offered in certain districts to the worsbip of 
DionjsuB,v\bon it was first introduced, of which 
rcsistniico Dninnhous, Lveurgus and PenlhouB 
are the tviKs [see p 291, b] 

PenthlluB fn^rOiAoj), son of Drostes and 
Engono, is said to linv c led a colonj of Aoohans 
to Thrace Ho was tho father of Echelatns 
and Damiisins (Pans 11 18, 5 , Striih p 582 ) 

Pentn, one of the most important of tho 
tnbes III Snmmiim, vicrc conquered hj tho 
Romans along with tho other Samnites, and 
were tho only one of tho Snnimto tnbes who 
remained faithful to tho Romans when tho rest 
of tho nation revolted to Hannibal 111 tho second 
Panic war (Lu iv 81, \xii 01) Their chief 
town was BoviAJ,uvr 

Poos ArtEmldos (n^oi, probablj corrupted 
from Sire 01, cave, 'Aprejuldos Beni Hassaii, 
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Eu ), a city of the Heptanomis, oi Middle Egypt, 
on the E bank of the Nile, nearly opposite to 
Hermopolis the Great on the W bank It is 
remarkable as the site of roolc-he\vn catacombs, 
the walls of which are covered with sculptures 
and pamtmgs of importance for elucidating 
Egyptian antiquities 

Peparethus (rieTrapTjflos IleTrappOioj Pipen), 
a small island in the Aegaean sea, oS the coast 
of Thessaly, and of Halonesus, ivith a town of 
the same name upon it and two other small 
places (Thuc lu 89, Strab p 436) It pro 
duced a quantity of wme It is mentioned m 
coimexion with Halonesus m the war between 
Plulip and the Athenians [HAlonesus ] 
PephnuB (Tle(j>yos), a town of Laconia, on the 
E coast of the Messenian gulf, some way N 
of Oetylus (Paus ui 26, 2) 

Pephredo (ne<))p7j5c6) [Graeae ] 

Pepuza (neVoufa Ru near Tannik Etn eti), 
a city in the "W of Phrygia, _on the road be 
tween Eumeneia and Stektonon 
Peraea {tj Ilepafo, sc or country 

on the opposite side), a geneial name for any 
district belonguig to or closely connected with a 
country, from the mam part of which it was sepa- 
rated by a sea or nver, was used specifically for — 
1 Thepartof PalestmeE of the Jordan m gene 
lal, but usually in a more restricted sense, for a 
pari of the region — ^namely, the district between 
the nvers Hieromax on the N , and Arnon 
on the S — 2 Peraea Rhodiormn (p Tlepala 
tZv 'FoSloiv), also called the Rhodian Cherso- 
nese a district in the S of Cana, opposite to 
the island of Rhodes, from Mt Plioenix on the 
W to the fiontier of Ljcia on the E (Stiab p 
651 , Pol xvii 2, 6 , Liv xxsii 83) This strip 
of coast, which was reckoned 1500 stadia m 
length (bj sea), and i\as regarded as one of the 
finest spots on the earth, was colomsed by the 
Rhodians at an early penod, aud was always m 
close political connexion inth Rhodes even 
under the successive rulers of Cana , and after 
the inctory of the Romans o\ er Antiochus the 
Great, b c 190, it was assigned, with the whole 
of Canon Dons, to the mdependent repubhc of 
the Rhodians [Rhodus ] — 3 P Tenediorum 
(Uepala TeyeSlaiy), a strip of the W coast of 
Mysia, opposite to the island of Tenedos, be 
taeen C Sigeuin on the N aud Alexandna 
Troas on the S (Strab p 696) 

Percote (HepKcirp, formerly nepuZm], accord 
ing to Strabo Boryas or Bury us, Turk , and 
Percate, Grk), a very ancient city of Mysia, 
between Abydos and Lampsacus, near the 
Hellespont, on a nver called Percotes, m a 
beautiful situation {It ii 835, xi 229 , Xen 
Hell V 1, 23 , Strab p 590) 

Perdiccas (nep5iK/cay) 1 I , the founder of 
the Macedonian monarchy, according to Hero 
dotus, though later writers represent Caranus 
as the first Inng of Macedonia, and make Pei- 
diccas only the fourth [Cabanus ] According 
to Herodotus, Perdiccas and his tiio bi others, 
Gauanes and Aeropus, were Argii es of the race 
of Temenus, who settled near Mt Bermius, 
from whence they subdued the rest of Mace 
doma (Herod vni 137, 138) It is clear, how 
ever, that the dommions of Perdiccas and his 
immediate successors compnsed but a very 
small part of the country subsequently known 
under that name (Time u 99) Perdiccas 
was succeeded by his son Argaeus — 2 H , 
kmg of Macedoma, from about b c 464 to 413, 
was the son and successor of Alexander I 
Shortlj before the begmuing of the Pelopon 
nesian war Perdiccas was at war with the 
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Athenians, who sent a force to support lus 
brother Philip and Derdas, a Macedonian 
chieftain, agamst the king, while the latter es 
poused the cause of Potidaea, winch liad 
shaken off the Athenian yoke, b c 432 (Thuc 
1 67-63, Diod xu 34) Li the followmg year 
peace was concluded between Perdiccas and 
the Athenians, but it did not last long, and he 
was dunng the greater part of lus reign on 
hostile terms with the Athemans In 429 his 
dommions were invaded by Sitalces, kmg of 
the powerful Thracian tnbe of the Odrysians, 
but the enemy was compelled, bj want of pro 
visions, to return home (Thuc ii 95-101 , Diod 
xii 50 ) It was m great psirt at his instigation 
that Brasidas m 424 set out on his celebrated 
expedition to Macedoma and Thrace In the fol 
lowing year (423), however, a misunderstanding 
arose between him and Brasidas, m consequence 
of which he abandoned the Spartan olhance, 
and concluded peace with Athens (Thuc iv 82, 
108, 124-132 ) Subsequently we find him at 
one time m alliance with the Spartans, and at 
another time with the Athenians, and it is 
evident that he joined one or other of the 
belligerent parties accordmg to the dictates of 
his oivn interest at the moment (Thuc v 80, 
VI 7, vii 9) — 3 III , kmg of Macedoma, b c 
864-369, was the second son of Amyntas II , by 
his wife Eurydice On the assassmation of 
lus brother Alexander H by Ptolemy of Alorus, 
367, the crown of Macedonia deiolved upon 
him by hereditary right, but Ptolemy virtually 
enjoyed the sovereign power as guardian of 
Perdiccas till 864, when the latter caused 
Ptolemy to be put to death, and took the 
government into lus own hands (Just vu 4 , 
Diod XV 77, \vi 2) Of the leign of Perdiccas 
we hn\ e very little information We learn only 
that he was at one time engaged m hostilities 
with Athens on account of Amphipolis, and 
that he was distmguished for his patronage of 
men of letteis (Aesch FL 29) He fell m 
battle agamst the Illyrians, 869 —4 Son of 
Orontes, a Macedonian of the province of 
Oiestis, was one of the most distinguished of 
the geneials of Alexander the Great He ac- 
companied Alexander throughout his campaigns 
m Asia , and the lang on lus death bed is said 
to have taken the royal signet rmg fiom his 
finger and gii en it to Perdiccas (Curt x 6, 4 , 
Just XU 15) After the death of the l^g 
(323), Perdiccas had the chief authority en 
trusted to him under the command of the new 
kmg Arrludaeus, who was a mere puppet m lus 
hands, and he still further strengthened his 
power by the assassmation of lus rival Me 
leager [Meleager ] The other geneials of 
Alexander regarded him nith fear and sus 
picion , and at length lus ambitious schemes 
induced Antipater, Ciaterus, and Ptolemy, to 
unite m a league and declare open war agamst 
Perdiccas Thus assailed on all sides. Per 
diccas determined to leave Bumenes in Asia 
Minor, to make head agamst their common 
eneimes in that quai-ter, wlule he himself 
marched into Egypt agamst Ptolemy He ad- 
vanced without opposition as far as Pelusium, 
but found the banks of the Nile strongly forti 
fied and guarded by Ptolemy, and was repulsed 
m repeated attempts to force the passage of 
the n\ er , m the last of which, near Memphis, 
he lost great numbers of men Thereupon Ins 
troops, who had long been discontented with 
Perdiccas, rose m mutiny and put him to death 
(Diod xnn 14-86 , Just xu 6, 8 ) 

Perdix (nep5i£), the sister of Daedalus and 
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nf Tales the Ic-^endB of Tvhose death j fioTved through the citj , and the Cetms, winch 
o£ J-OIOS, uie iCo ,™snj>(l its walls Tiie nariEnble rner Caicns 


raother m j.iuv/=, -a- -- 
appear to have groan out of an attempt to 
ex^am tho presence of Daedalus as 
prmitive art, m Crete aswrfl as Attma ^5^- 
DAi-TJs] For the story, see TU.OS PerdLX hw- 
self prohablv formed some part 0 / 70^^118 
about burds, prevalent especjalh at Athens and 
crenerallv connected with somttlimgm the notes 
Sr habits of birds It was probsbU a misinter 
pretation of the legend which made Perdix die 
nephew of Daedalus with the same storv as 
TxLos (Or Met nii 241) , , , 

Pereerlnus Proteus, a Cyme philosopher, 
bom at Panum, on the Hellespont, in the rtign 
of the Antoniues. ^Vftoravouth sjicntin debsu 


wasned its walls The navigable rn er 
connected it with tho sea, at the Ehillic Gulf, 
from which its distance was somewhat less 
than twentj miles (Strab pp 019,024, Plm v 
12 b, Pans \i lb, 1, Lrv xxxvn 18) It was 
built at tlio foot, and 011 tho low cst slopes, of 
two steep hills, spurs of Jit Pmdasus (Pans 
n 20, S, Plin r 120), on one of r Inch stood 
tho uppei town, or acropolis the highest jior 
tion of w Inch was the or ginal settlement wnth 
a wall of its own The uiixier town was on 
larged after tho kingdom was established, 
and spread under Luinones II still further 
Under the Eomeii dominion the town extended 


chen”^r*crimos,*hc'^s,t*“a PiUestmc, whore ! o\ er a largo area m the plain In this upper 
he turned Christian, and b\ dint of hipocrisr jtown tho most noticeable buildings were the 
attamed to some anthontj in the Cluireh He eenlnil Agora with the great altar of Zeus the 
next assumed the C\auc garb, and returned to | temple of Diomsus to tho south, and to tho 
Ins own natne town, where, to ohliternle the 1 north the great temple of Athene, beyond 


momorv of his crimes, he diaided his inhon 
tance among the populace He again set out 
on his travels, and after aasitiiig luan^ places, 
and adopting ererv method to make himself 
conspicnons, he at length resohdl on puhhclj 
burning himself at tho Olvnipu games and 
earned his resolution into elTect in the 2SGth 
Olvmpiad, s n IG"! Lnciaii, who was present 
at the strange self immolation of Peregnnuo, 
has left us an account of his life Gollius, who 
attended lus lectures at Athens, commends the 
sincerity of hia character and teaching (Gell 
xi 12 Lucian de Morf Peregrin ) 

Perenna, Anna [j:Vn s s ] 

Perenuis, snccccded Patcnuis m a n 183, ns 
sole prnefecl of tho pnvelon ms, and, Commo 
dus being completeh sunk in dibaiicherv and 
sloth, virtuallv ruled the empire Hnrnig how 


which was the famous library North of this 
was the Augnsteum or temple of Augustus and 
Eoiue, later known as the Trojaneum, a rast 
building on n terrace 300 i ards long A of this, 
and on the highest point, was the smaller Julian 
teiniilo Tlie theatre stocsl on the western 
slope below the hhrarj and tho temple of 
Athene, and to the west of it was a great ter 
race running all along tho slope from tlic 
temple of Dionysus to that of Augustus JIuch 
further down the south slope was tlic gjm- 
naciuni, whicli belonged to the lower town 
This lower to'vn occupied much of the ground 
now covered by the modem town and eonso 
queiith not excavated, and it extended across 
the river Solinus, on the IV side of which were 
an amphitheatre, circu>. 


Hoiimii theatre, and 
still fn^her west tlie temple of Asclcpins — The 
c-ver, rendered himself obnoxious to tho eohherv, ' origin of tho city is lost m mjthieal traditions 
ho was put to death by them in 180 or 187 winch nserihod its foundation to a colony from 
Dio Cassius represents Pcronnis ns a man of Arcadia under tho Heracloid Tclcphus, and its 
pure and upright life , but tho other historians nnmo to Porgamus, a son of Pyrrhus and 
change him with having encouraged the emperor I Andromache, who made himself king of Ten 
m Ills career of profligacj (Dio Cass Ixxn 9, thranm by kilhng the kniig Anns 111 single com 
ViC Commod 3,0) | bat (Paus 1 4, G, 1 11,2) At all events, it was 

Perga (rTepyrj licpT’oTor Vt/rlatia Eul,an alread\ m the time of Xenophon a sen 
ancient and mii>ortant city of Pamplnha, la} a nneunt clt^, with a mixed population of Ten 
little inland, AE of AUaha l)c‘weon the rivers thraninns and Greeks (Aeii *l?i vn 8 , 8 , Hell 


Catarrhactes and Cestnis, sixt ^ st ulia (six goog 
milts) from the mouth of the former It was 
a celebrated seat of tho worship of Artemis 
(Strab p 0G7, Calhn Hymn in Dian 187) 
On an eminence near the citv stood a von 
ancient and renowned temple of tlic goddess, 
at which a voarh fostiinl was celebrated, and 


111 1, C) , but it was not a place of much im 
porlance until tho time of the successors cf 
\lcxandcr After tho defeat of Antigonus at 
IpsuB in " 01 , tho AW part of Asia Jlitior was 
united to thoTliracian kingdom of Lisimaciius, 
who enlarged and beautified the cit} of Perga- 
mum, and used the ncrojiohs as a treasun on 


the coins of Perga bear images of the goddess account of its strength as a fortress Tlie 
and her temple Under the later Homan cm ' command of tho fortress was entrusted to 
piro, it was tho capital of Pamph}lm ‘4ocunda PnJLETuin.s, who, towards the end of the 
Jt was the first place m Asm JlmoniEited bv I reign of Lesimaclius, reeolted to Seleu- 
tiie apostle Paid on his first missio^n jour eus, king of S}nn, retaining, howeior, the 
ne} (Acts xm 14, see also xii 2 '.) Tliere are fortress of Porgaimim in his own hands, and 
considerahlc rams of the eit} about sixteen upon tho death of Selcucus, 111 280, Pliilet lenis, 
- -D - * established himself ns an independent nilrr 

fTaojAl ' Pergamon _ Hinin This m tho date of the commeiicoinent of tho 

^ 1 , 11 “ / (kingdom of Pergnmus, though tho ro}al title 

f ^eeoi.d successor of 

Z^hon n Philetnorus, Attalls I , after his great Mctorj 

successne kings of 

JjcTgnnjdjf^ cel( bnitcd cit\ | Ptn^ainuni "were 


sucooFsne kings of 
, , I — o ..-.v. Philttu nes, 280-203 , Eu- 

Perenn..,« nn,! "fT ‘""^1 Wdoin ot All sj- s 1,203-241, \.ttaH;S I, 211-107, Eu 

Acr^jaraus, and afterwards of tlie llomaii pro ' ' 


Bins and Ptolemi 
of Asm Minor, the 


\incenfA=,o i—- 'n 1811,107-170 AtTII Us II PiriLU)} Lriius, 

MUm Llled m the distriet of S 159-138, Vttu us IH PurLourToli, 188-103 

heauWnl o Tn l’ ' For tlie outline of their histors see the articles 

stood on the N haiVnf ,^t [ lOio kingdom reached its greatest extent after 

siMtUcre tl.nl Antioohns Ulo Groat hj the 

TwoTmaU the Eomanl be- 

buUries, the Schnus, wluch j stowed upon Eumones II the whole of Mvsin 

XX ’ 
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Lydia, botli Phrygias, Lycaoma, P 4idia and 
Panipliyha It was under the same lung that 
Pergamum reached the height of its splendour, 
and that the celebrated library was founded, 
ivhich for a long tune rivalled that of Alexon 
■dria, and the formation of w'lich occasioned 
the invention of parchment, cliarta Perga 
mena This library was af tens ards united to 
that of Alexandria, having been presented by 
Antony to Cleopatra Dniang its existence at 
Pergamum, it formed the centre of a great 
school of liteiatuie, winch mailed that of 
Alexandria On the death of Attains III m 
B c 133, the kingdom, by a bequest in his will, 
passed to the Romans, who took possession of 
it in 130 after a contest with the usurper An 
stonicus, and elected it into the piovince of 
Asia, with the city of Pergamum for its capital, 
■which continued in such piospenty that Pliny 
calls it ‘ longe clanssimum Asiae ’ The temple 
of Augustus at Pergamum was the chief 
sanctuary of the imperial worship in the pro 
Vince of Asia the people of Peigamum were 
the chief temple servants oi viwrdpoi of the 
empeiors (Tac Ann ii 37, Dio Gass h 20, 
O I G 1720, 2310) The city was an early seat 
of Glmstiamty, and is one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia Under the Byzantme em 
perors, the capital of the province of Asia was 
transferred to Ephesus, and Peigamum lost 
much of its impoi tance Among the celebrated 
natives of the city were the rhetorician Apollo 
dorus and the physician Galen But the most 
important proofs of the ancient splendour of 
Pergamum and of the magniflcenoe of Attains 
and Eumenes as patrons of nit have been 
afforded by the excavations undeitaken by the 
Prussian Government and carried out by 
Hamaim, Conzo, and others in 1871-1878 
These excavations hnv e established the sites of 
the buildings mentioned abov e, and have re 
covered m great measure their dimensions and 
plans, so that a reconstruction of the archi 
tecture can be made with tolerable certamty 
Besides this, important sculptures of the Per- 
gomene school have been recoveied especially 
the splendid colossal sculptures in high rehef, 
now at Berlm, from the platform of the great 
altar of Zeus budt by Eumenes II They repre 
sent the battle of tlie gods and giants [see cut on 
p 364] In these, as also m the statues of 
vanquished Gauls dedicated by Attains (of 
which the best known are the ‘ Dy mg Gaul ’ m 
the Capitol of Rome, often called the ‘Dying 
Gladiator,’ and another at Venice), tlie tendency 
of the Pergamene school to poitiay diaraatically 
pathos, passion and excitement is evident 
[iHct of Ant art Statuaria ^rs] — 2 A very 
ancient city of Crete, the foundation of which 
was ascribed to the Trojans who survived their 
city The legislator Lycurgus was said to have 
died here, and his grav'e was shown The site 
of the city is doubtful Some place it at 
Perama others vAPlatania (Verg Aon m 
133 , Veil Pat i 1 Pint ii/c 32 ) 

Pergamus [Pekgamuvi ] 

Perge [Pehga ] 

Periander (riepiarSpoy) 1 Son of Cypselus, 
whom he succeeded as tyrant of Corinth, b c 
625, and reigned forty years, to B c 685 His 
rule was mild and beneficent at first, but after 
wards became oppressive According to the 
common story this change was owing to the 
advice of Tlrrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 
whom Penander had consulted on the best 
mode of maintaining his power, and who is 
said to have token tlie messenger tlirough a 
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corn-field, cutting off, as he went, tlie tallest 
ears, and then to liav e dismissed him without 
committing himself to a verbal answer (Hdt v 
92) The action, however, was rightly inter 
preted by Periander, who proceeded to nd him 
self of the most powerful nobles m the state 
He made his power dreaded abroad as well as 
at home, and besides In? conquest of Epi 
daurus, mentioned below, he kept Corcyra in 
subjection, and he planted a colony at Poti 
daea He was, like many of the other Greek 
tyrants, a patron of literatnie and plulosophy , 
and Anon and Anachaisis were m favour at 
his court He was very commonly reckoned 
among the Seven Sages, though by some he 
was excluded from their number, and Myson of 
Chenae m Laconia was substituted m his room 
The pnvate life of Penandei was marked by 
misfortune and cruelty He manied Melissa, 
daughter of Procles, tyrant of Epidauius 
She bore lum two sons, Cypselus and Lyco 
phron, and was passionately beloved by lum , 
but he IS said to have killed her by a blow 
during her pregnancy, havmg been roused to a 
fit of anger by a false accusation brought 
against her His wife’s death embitteied the 
remainder of his days, partly tluough the re 
morse winch he felt for the deed, partly through 
the alienation of Ins younger son, Lycophron, 
inexorably exasperated by his mother’s fata 
The young man’s anger had been cluefly ex- 
cited by Procles, and Periander in revenge 
attacked Epidauius, and, having reduced it, 
took his fathei in lawpiisoner Penander sent 
Lycophron to Corcjrra , but when he was him 
self advanced m years, he smnmoned Lyco 
phron back to Connth to succeed to the ty 
ranny, seemg that Cypselus, lus elder son, was 
unfit to hold it, from deficiency of imderstand 
mg Lycophron refused to return to Gormth, 
as long as his father was there Tliereupoii 
Penander offered to witlidraw to Corcyra, if 
Lycophron would come home and take the 
government To this he assented, but the 
Corcyraeans, not wishmg to have Periander 
among them, put Lycophron to death Penan 
der shortly afterwards died of despondency, at 
the age of eighty, and after a leign of forty 
years, according to Diogenes Laertius He was 
succeeded by a relativ e, Psammetichus, son of 
Gordias (Hdt in 48-53, v 92 , Ai Pol v 12 ) 
— 2 Tyrant of Ambracia, was contemporary 
with hiB more famous namesake of Corinth, to 
whom he was also related, being the son of 
Gorgus, who was son or brother to Cypselus 
Penander was deposed by the people, probably 
niter the death of the Connthian tyrant (686) 
(Ai Pol V 4, 10 , Ael V H xii 36 ) 

Periboea {neplpoia) 1 Wife of Icarius, and 
mother of Penelope [IcABros, No 2] — 
2 Daughter of Alcathous, and wife of Telamon, 
bv whom she became the motlier of Ajax and 
Teucei Some writers coll her Enboea (Pans 
1 42, 1 ) — 3 Daughter of Hipponous, and wife 
of Oeneus, by whom she became the mothe- of 
Tydeus [Oekeus] — i Wife of king Poly bus 
of Corinth (Apollod in 5, 7) 

Pericles (riepixA^s) 1 The greatest of Athe 
man statesmen, w as the son of Xaiithijipus, and 
Agariste, both of whom belonged to the noblest 
families of Athens The fortune of his parents 
procured for him a caieful education, winch his 
extraordinary abilities and diligence turned to 
the best account He received instraction from 
Damon, Zeno of Elea, and Anaxagoras With 
Anaxagoras he hv ed on terms of the most inti 
mate friendship, till the philosopher was com 
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tlie character of his eloquence, vrluclr 
elevation of its scntunents and the purity and 
loftuiess of its btjle, uas the fitting expression 
of the force and dignity of his chaniaer and 
the grandeur of liis conceptions Of the oralorj 
of PcncIcB no specimens remain to us, but it is 
described by ancient UTiter-. as tharuLkiised 


and m Thracian Chersoiiese, and by planting 
colonies at AinplnjKihs, Sinopo, and even in 
Italy at Thuiii Tlic funds derived from tlie 
tnbuto of the allies and from other Bourcea were 
to a largo extent do\ oted by him to the erection 
of those magnificent ttmplcB and public badd 
High winch rendered Athens the wonder ajid 
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as Ihnmlenim and lightning when he spoho, and ; iidiniration of Greece Under Ina ndraiiu^ 

as rnnn 1 o_ o , „ liotion the Props laea, and the Parthenon, and 

the Odeum were erected, ns w ell as nnmeious 
otliei lempli s and public buildings With the 
stimulus afforded by these woilts arclntccturc 
and seuiplure reached their highest perfection, 
and boiiie of tho greatest artists of antiquity 
were employed in crrcting or adorning tho 
buildings Till chii f direction of the jiublic 
(difiees was cntnisled to Phidias [PiriDiAS] 
These works, c ilhng into actiiity almost every 
brantli of industry and commerce at AOiuns, 
diffused universal prospenty while they pro- 
ceeded, and thus contnbuted in this, ns well as 
111 other w ays, to maintain tho popularity and 
influence of Penclcs But In still had many 
eiienncs, who were not slow to impute to him 
base and iiiiwortliv motives From tlie comic 
I poets Pericles had to sustain numerous iitluoks 
I They ernggi rated his power, spoke of Ins party 
[ as Pisistratids, and called upon him to swear 
I that he was not about to nssumo tho tyranny 
' His high character and strict probity, however, 
reuderidall tin so attacks ImmilcBS Butasbm 
ciicnucs were unable to rum Ins reputation by 
these means, they attacked him llirongh hiB 
friends Tims at the beginning of the Pclo 
ponnesian war Ins friends Phidias and Anaxa- 
goras, and Ins miBlress Aspssia, v\ ere all nceusod 
bi fore tin pi oph Plndiiis was condemned and 
eist into prison [PiiiniAs], Anaxagoras was 
alsosenloncid to pav a bno and quit Atbens 
fAxASvooUvs}, and Aspasin was only acquitted 
tlirough the inlreaties and tears of Pericles 
(Pint Pt ricI Zi , Died xn 80 , Atlien p G85) ) 
! The Peloiioiniesian war has been falsely as 
‘ cnbed to the ambitious selicmes of Pcnclcs 
It IB true tliat lie counselled the Athenians not 
to yield to the demands of tbuLacednomomans, 
and he pointed out the immonso advantages 
wbicli the Atliciiiiins possessed m carrying on 
tho war, but ho did this beeauso he saw that 
war was inevitable, and (bat as long as Atlions 
retained tho great jiower whicli she tlieii 


as carrying the weapons 
tongue (^Vnstoph Ach G08 
SI, Pint Moral p 118, Qumtil v 1,82) 

}i c ICO, Pericles began to take part in public 
affairs, forty y ears before lus death, and w ns soon 
regarded as tlie hnd of tho more dcmocratieal 
pirtv m tlie state, m npiwsilioii to Ciiiioii 
(Aristot ’A0 ~ro\ 271 He gamed tho favour of 
the people by the lami which lie got passed for 
their benefit It was at his msligatioii that Ins 
fneiid Eplii iltes proposed m Jfil the measure 
bv which the Areopagus w us deprived of those 
functions which rendered it formidable as an 
antagonist to the dcinocritical party Tins 
success was followed by the ostraeisiii of Ciinoti, 
who was charged with Laconism , and Pericles 
was thus placed at tho held of public affairs at 
Athens His other chief democratic measures 
rcre the opening of tlie urchoiiship to the 
Zeugitao ns well ns to tho wealthier classes, 
and even to men below tho Zeugitao, the pav 
mentofDioastoncsin order toattractallcifiEons 
to toko part in legal Inisincss, and a system of 
state doles (analogous to those v hicli were 
pushed to an extromo in a latci ago at Itoinc) bv 
grants of money at festivals sufficient to provide 
till poorer citizens with scats in the theatre and 
with food for the festal dav s Pcnelts w as dm 
linguisheil as a general as well as a statesman, 
and frequently commanded the Athenian ar 
nuosin their wars with tho neighbouring stites 
In 154 ho commanded the Athenians in their 
campaigns against tlio Sicyonuins and Acarim 
mans, in 418 he led tho anny which assisted 
the Pliocians m the bnered war , and in 115 bo 
tendered llie most signal service to the at ile !>> 
recovering the island of Euboea, which liiul 
levoltod from Athens Cimon had hocii pro 
vaously recalled from exile, vvatliout any opjio- 
sition from Pencles, but hnd dll d in 41<) On 
his death tho aristocraticnl party was headed 
by Tliucydidcs, the son of Mclesins, but on the 
ostracism of tho latter in 414, the organised 


opposition of tho nristocratie^alpartv was broken i jKissesPcd, Sparta would never rest conlontcd 
up, and Peneles was left walliout a rival | On the outbreak of tlio war in 481 ii Pclopon 
ilnoughouttlioremaindcrofliiH political course 1 ni sian anny under Arcliidamus inv ailed Attica, , 
no one appeared to contest bm supromnoy , but and upon bm advice the Athenians convoyed 
tlio boundless inflnonco which bo possessed was , fbcir movenblo propertv into tlio city, and their 

tiUIo and bcaRtfl of biirdon to Euboea, and 
I allowed the Polopomitsiaus to dosolnto Attica 
I wnthout opposition Next year (ISO), when the 
I Polojionnisians again invaded Attica, Penclcs 
j pursued the same policy as before In this 
; summer tin plagiu made its apyiearaueo in 
Athens Tlio Atlieuians, being exposed to the 


never perverted by him to sinister or unwortliv 
purposes bo far from being a more selfish 
ilornagogue, ho neither indulged nor courted tlio 
multitude Tho next important ov ent m w Inch 
lenclen was engaged was tho war against 
Samos, which had revolted from Athens, and 
liJi ®v>^vied after an arduous campaign, 
440 Tho poot Sophocles was oiio 


•'cnerals wlinon^M i f? p"" of tl'Q'var and tlfo plague at tl.e 

Sam” (Suc'f 7 their tlionglils to 

tho next ten voiira (ill flm iiJ f 1 ''"'t 'o^ked upon Pericles as tho anther 

PebTOnnesmn^Z t o i «I 1 g.o.r distresses, inasmuch as ho bad pci 

siugSmTnvcrm.derabln^ ^r”’’ I to go to war Penclcs atlem^od 

nous jnUicioUB means for consoli i PcncleB soon resumed Ins accustomed sway, 

X X a 
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and was again elected one of the generals foi 
the ensuing year (429) Meantime Pericles 
had suffered in common w ith his fellow citizens 
The plague carried oil most of his near con 
nexiona His son Xanthippus, a profligate and 
undutiful jouth, his sister, and most of his 
intimate friends died of it Still he mamtained 
unmoved Ins calm heaiing and philosophic com 
posure At last his onlj surnving legitimate 
son, Patalus, a youth of greater promise than 
Ins brother, fell a victim The firmness of 
Pcncles then at last ga\ e way , as ho placed 
the funeral garland on the head of the lifeless 
youth ho buist into tears and sobbed aloud 
He had one son remaining, his cluldbj Aspasia, 
and lie nos allowed to enrol this son in Ins own 
tnbo and gi\c hun his omi name In the 
autumn of 429 Pericles himself died of a linger 
ing sickness "Wlicn at the point of death, ns 
his friends were gathered lound his bed, recall 
mg his virtues and enumerating his triumphs, 
PcDcles oicrheanng then remarks, said that 
they had forgotten his greatest praise that no 
Athenian through his means had been made to 
put on mouniing He survii ed the commence 
ment of the war two years and six months 
(Time 11 C5) The name of the mfe of Pericles is 
not mentioned She had been the wife of Hip 
pomeus, by whom she n as the mother of Callias 
She bore two sons to Pericles, Xantluppus and 
ParaluB She lived unhappily nitli Pcncles, 
and a divorce took place bj mutual consent, 
when Pericles connected himself with Aspasia 
Of hiB strict probity ho left the decisu e proof 
m the fact that at his death ho was found not 
to ha\ 0 added a single drachma to his lioredi 
tary property Tlie people bj a revulsion of 
feeling showed their honour for his memory bj 
n decree which legitimatised his son by Aspasui 
— 2 Son of the preceding, bj Aspasia, was one 
of the genoials at the battle of Arginusae, and 
was put to death by the Athenians with the 
other generals, 40G 

Periclymenus (nepufXu^ifvor) 1 One of the 
Argonauts, was son of Neleus and Chlons, and 
brother of Nestor (Of? xi 285) Poseidon gave 
him the power of changmghiraself into different 
forms, and conferred upon him groat strength, 
but ho was nevertheless slam by Heracles at 
the capture of Pylos (Apollod i 9, 9 , Ov 
Met xii 5GC-576 , Ap Rh i 150 )— 2 Son of 
Poseidon and Cldoris, the daughter of Tiresias, 
of Thebes In the war of the Seven against 
Tliebes ho was behoved to ha\ e killed Parthe 
nopaeus, and when ho pursued Amphiaraus, the 
latter by the command of Zeus was swallowed 
up by the eirth (Eur Phoen 1157, Paus ix 
18, 0 , AirpniAiiAus ) 

Perleres {Ueptrjpris), son of Aeoliis and 
Enarete, king of Messeno, was the father of 
Aphaieus and Leucippus by Gorgophone In 
some traditions Peneres was called a son of 
Cynortas, and besides the sons above mentioned 
he 18 also the father of Tyndareos and Icarius 
(Apollod 1 7, 3, 111 10, 8 , Paus iv 2, 2 ) 

Perilaus (nepfAoos), son of Icanus, and 
brother of Penelope (Pans viii 34, 2) 

PeriUuB (nepiWor), astatuary, was the maker 
of the bronze bull of the tyrant Phalans, le 
spectmg which see further under Phaiams 
Like the makers of other mstruments of death, 
PeriUus is said to have become one of the \ le 
tups of Ins own handiwork (Ov A A i 053 ) 

Permthus (nepivBos neplvBws E'icgh), an 
important town in Thrace on the Propontis, 
V, as founded by the Samians about b c 559 (Pint 
Q G 60) It was situated twenty-two miles 
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W of Selymbria on a small peninsula, and was 
built on the slope of a hill with rows of houses 
rising above each other like seats m an amphi 
theatre It is celebrated for the obstinate 
resistance which it offered to Philip of Macedon, 
at which time it was a more powerful place than 
Bvzantmm (Diod xvi 71, Plut Phoc 14, 
Procop Aed iv 9 ) Under the Romans it still 
continued to be a flourishing town, being the 
point at which most of the roads met leading to 
Byzantium Tlio commercial importance of 
the town is attested by the number of its coins 
which are still extant At a later time, but not 
earlier than the fourth century of the Christian 
era, we find it called Hcraclca, which occurs 
sometimes alone without any addition and some 
times in the form of Hcraclca, Thraciaa or 
Hcraclca Pennthus 

Periphas (Tleplipas), an Attic autochthon, pre- 
vious to the time of Cecrops, was a priest of 
Apollo, and on account of Ins i irtues w as made 
Inng of the country In consequence of the 
honours paid to him, Zens wished to destroy 
him, but at the request of Apollo ho was 
changed by Zeus into an eagle, and his wufe 
into a bird (Ant Lib 0 , Ov Met vii 400 ) 

Periphetes (Uepaprirtjs), son of Hephaestus 
and Anticlea, sumanied Corynetes — that is. 
Club bearer — w ns a robber at Epidaiirus, who 
slew trai oilers wutli an iron club Theseus at 
Inst killed him and took his club for his owm 
use [Tufseus ] 

Pennessus (nepfigca-Ss Kcfalaii) a nvci m 
Boeotia, which descends from Mt Helicon, 
unites with the Olmius, and falls into the lake 
Copais near Halmrtus (Stiab pp 407, 411) 

Peme (nepvij), a little island off the const of 
Ionia, opposite to the territory of Miletus, to 
which an earthquake united it(Plm ii 204) 

Pero (Tlripti), daughter of Neleus and Cliloris, 
was married to Bias, and celebrated for her 
beauty (Od xi 280, Pans \ 31,9) 

Perorsi (Tlepoptroi), a people on the coast of 
Africa, opposite the Ins Fortunntac (Ptol iv 0, 
10 ) 

Perperena (nepirEpT^ra, and other forms), a 
small town of Mysin, S of Adramy ttium, near 
which woio copper mines and celebrated vine- 
yards Said to be the place at which Thu 
cydides died (Strnb p 007 , Phii v 122 ) 

Perperna or Perpenna 1 M , praetor n c 
135, when he carried on war against the slaies 
III Sicily, and consul 180, when he defeated 
Aristonicus in Asia, and took him prisoner 
Ho died near Porganium on his return to Romo 
in 129 (Li\ JJw 59 , Veil Pat ii 4 , Just 
xxxvi 4 ) — 2 mf, son of the last, consul 92, 
and censor 80 He is mentioned by ancient 
writers as an instance of longci ity He attained 
the ago of 98 years, and died in 49, the year in 
winch tho Cn^wai brolce out between Caesar 
and Pompoy (Val Max vui 13, Dio Cass 
xli 14 Plm vii 150 ) He took no prominent 
part in the agitated times in which he lived — 
3 M Perpema Vento, son of the last, joined 
the Marian party m the Civil war, and was 
raised to the praetorship After the conquest 
of Italy by Sulla, in 82, Perperna fled to Sicily, 
which he quitted, howei er, upon the arrival of 
Pompey shortly aftenvards On the death of 
Sulla, m 78, Peipema joined the consul M 
Lepidus in his attempt to overthiow tho new 
anstocratical constitution, and retiied with him 
to Sardinia on the fniluie of this attempt. 
Lepidus died in Sardinia in the following year, 
77, and Perpema wuth the remains of his army 
crossed over to Spam and joined Sertonus. 
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Perpema was jealous of tlie ascenclency of 
Sertonus, and after serving under linn some 
years be and lus friends assassinated Sertonus 
at a banquet m 72 His death brougb^ibo ivar 
to a close Perpema was defeated bj Pompey, 
taken pnsoner, and put to death (App -Zj C 
1 107-115 , Plut Pomp 10, 20, Seri 15-27 ) 
Perrbaebi (UcppatSoloTTJepatfioijta. powerful 
and warlike people, '\bo from prehistonc times 
occupied a part of Tbessalj According to 
Strabo they bad been dn\on to the more 
monntamous north of Tbessalv from the south 
bv the Lapitliac (Strab pp Gl, 489, 440) , 
migrated from Euboea to the mainland, and 
settled in the distncts of Hestiaeotis and. 
Pclasgiotis Hence the northern part of this 
country is frequently called Perrhaebia (Ilep 
paip'ia, TIepaiPia), though it ncicr fonned ono 
of the regular Tliessalian provinces (Time iv 
78, Liv XXXI 43) Homerplaces the Perrbaebi 
m the neighbourhood of the Thessalian Dodona 
and the nier Titaresius (17 ii 749), and at a 
later time the name of Perrhaebia was applied 
to the distnet bounded bj Jlucedonia and the 
Cambuiiian mountains on the N , by Pindua on 
the W , bj the Peneus on the S and SE , and 
by the Peneus and Ossa on the E Tlio Per- 
ihacbi were incmhei's of the Amphictvoiiic 
League At an eailj period they were subdued 
b\ the Lapithae , at tlie time of the Pelopoii 
nesian war thej n ere subject to the Thessalians, 
and subsequently to Philip of Macedon , but at 
the tune of the Roman nars in Greece they 
appear mdependentof iHaccdouia 
Perrhidae (neppfSni), an Attic demns near 
Aphidnn belonging to the tribe Antiocliis 
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when tlie city was taken by Aratus, B c 248 
(Pans II 8,4,111 8, 3,Athen pp 102,007) 
Perse (Heperp), daughter of OcuinuB, and wife 
of Helios (the Sun), by whom she became the 
mother of Aettes and Circe {Od ix 139, 
Hes Th 350, 950) Also called the mother 
of Pasiphat and Perses (Apollod i 9, 1) 

PerseiE [Hecite] 

Persephone ijltpcr€<pivri), called Proserpina 
by the Romans, the daughter of Zebs and 
Deinetcr In Homer she is called Pcrscplionia 
(ntpaf(p6v(ta.) , the form Persephone first 
occurs in Hesiod But besides these forms of 
the name, wc also find Persephassa, Pherse- 
2 >hasia, Persepheiita, Phersephatia, Plierre 
phassa, Plurcphatta, and Phci s(phoma The 
Latin Proserpina is probably only a corruption 
of the Greek, for which latci etymologists 
sought an explanation in the v,ord jrroserpo, 
signifymg the germination of the seed (August 
CD i\ 8, Ml 20 , Amob in 38) The name 
Koic {K6pri, Ion KovpTj), that is, the Daughter, 
nameU, of Dcmeter, was adopted in Attica 
when the Elcusinian my steries w ere introduced, 
and the two were frequently called The Mother 
and the Daughter (p Mtjttjp kclI ?/ Kdpij) 
j Homer describes her as the wife of Hades, and 
I the dread and terrible queen of the Shades, 
I who rules over the souls of Uic dead, along with 
her husband (It ix 467,506, Od x 494, xi 
1 034) Her epithets in the Hiad are ir-aim) 
, (winch IS best explained as meaning ‘ awful ’), 
j and in the Odyssey irraiVT) and ayavi) (by which 
j the F line idea is intended), and once ayvj] 

^ Hence she is called by later writers Juno In- 
'fernu, itcriia and Stpgia , andlheErmnyesaro 



PeiBabora or Pensabora (nepo-a/SeJpa 
■anbar), a fortified city of Babylonia, on the M 
mde of the Euphrates, where the canal calle 
■aiMrsares left the nver (Zos in 17) 

Persae [Persis] 

PersaeuS (nEpo-aToy), a Stoic philosophe: 
was a natiTC of Cittium m Crete, and a discipl 
of Zeno He lived for some years at the com 
Of Antigonus Gonatas, with whom he was i 
mgfa favour ^tigonns appointed bun to th 
chief command in Gormth, where he was slai 


said to lia\ e been her daughters by Pluto In 
this account Homer probably follows the older 
conception of the goddess, whose very name is 
by some writers connected with death There is 
no trace m the Homeric poems of her bemg 
regarded as the daughter of Demeter , still less 
^ her being m any sense a beneficent deity 
Homer speaks of her as the daughter of Zeus 

(Oa XI 217), and it 18 possible that he regarded 

her as the daughter of Zeus and Styx, as some 
traditions did (Apollod j 3, 1) Her grim 
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character appears also in tlie ancient Aicadian 
worship, where she was called Aecnroii'a, and 
was desciibed as the daughter of Demetei 
Ermya and Poseidon (Paus viu 87) Her 
abode, the realm of the dead, is described in 
the Iliad as beneath the earth , m the Odyssey 
the entrance to it seems to be placed at the 
western extremijy of the earth, on the frontiers 
of the lower world The story of her being 
carried off by Hades or Pluto against her will 
18 not mentioned by Homer, unless those are 
Tight who believe that the Homeric epiUiet 
applied to Hades, has tins refer 
ence (II v 654 , Schol ad loc ) The eorhest 
definite meiitionof it ism Hesiod (T/i 912) The 
manner in which she was earned ofi while she 
was gathering flowers (traditionally the nai cissus 
as the flower of death see p 686, b), the scene 
of this ei ent, the wandermgs of her mother in 
search of her, and the worship of the two god 
desses m Attica at the festival of the Eleusmia 
are related under Demeter In the mystical 
theories of the Orphics, Persephone is described 
as the all pervading goddess of nature, who 
both produces and destroys everything, and 
she IS therefore connected, or identified with, 
other mystic divinities, such as Isis, Rhea, 
Ge, Hestia, Pandora, Artemis, Hecate This 
mystic Persephone is farther said to have be 
come by Zeus the mother of Dionysus, lacchus, 
Zagreus or Sabazius (Schol ad Aristoph 
Ban 826 , Nonn Bionys xvxi 67 , Gic N B 
111 23, 68 , Diod 11 4) The Romans adopted 
the legends of Peisephono, whom they called 
Proserpma [see above], but compared her with 
their ovm deity Libera [see p 488, a] The 
myth of Persephone, as fully developed in the 
Hymn to Demcter, and in later poems, e\ 
pressed the renewal of vegetation m spring, 
especially of the com, after it has been buried 
underground in the winter, and tins again m 
the mysteries -ms probably carried furthei so 
as to symbolise a future life [see more fully on 
pp 277, h, 875, b] It was iiatuinl, therefore, 
that the festivals of the goddess should be in 
theautumnseed time, at the Greater Hteiisima, 
and m the spring at the Anthesj)hoi la and at 
the Lesser Eleusima [see Diet of Ant s v i ] 
The death of the vegetation was s)’mbohsed by 
the marriage of Persephone, or Kore, with 
Hades or Pinto, a marriage which preserved in , 
its story the old form of marriage by capture 
Persephone is often represented enthroned wntli 
Hades [see cuts on pp 376, 376] , often she is 
distinguished by a diadem or a calatlius on her 
head often she has a torch or crossed torches 
in her hand , her symbols are also a cornucopia, 
oars of com, the pomegianate, or a cock (proba 
bly as tliejierald of the dawm, i e of a new hfe) 
Persepolls (iTepo'ea-oAis, HepirafTroAis in the 
middle ages, Jsfa/ 7iar now Takhti-JemsJizd, 
ie Throne of Jems/nd, is the Greek name of 
the great city which succeeded Pasargada ns 
the capital of Persia and of the Persian empire 
(Strab p 729 , Diod icvii 70 , Curt v 4, 6 , 
Ptol \T 4, 4) It is not mentioned by the 
earlier Greek historians who wiote before the 
Macedonian conquest Neither Herodotus, 
Xenophon, nor Ctesias speaks of Persepolis, 
though they mention Babylon, Susa, and Ecba 
tana, as the capitals of the empiie The most 
probable explanation of this silence is that 
ambassadors or refugees from foreign states 
were received by the Groat King either at his 
winter quarters in Susa, or at his summer 
residence in Echataiia, and that he came to 
Persepolis, a temperate region, m spring, partly 
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for leligious oeiemonies and partly to receive 
tribute ind offerings of first fruits, and to con 
sider the lepoits of his chief officials Its 
foundation is sometimes asenbed to Gyrus the 
Great, but more generally to his son Cambyses 
On the great platform stood the vast range of 
Xial ices and halls, m which the kmgs received 
their officers and deputations m state, and 
sacrificed at the fire altars Here were stored 
the treasures accumulated from long years of 
tribute which Alexander found, and also the 
Avesta, which Darius is said to have placed 
there written in gold letters on 12,000 ox hides 
Oi er the plain below the palace-platform ex- 
tended the city itself, occupied by traders and 
artisans Persepolis was luso a royal burial- 
place It was greatly enlarged and adorned by 
Darius L and Xerxes, and preserved its splen 
dour till after the Macedoman conquest, when 
it was burnt, Alexander, as the story goes, 
settmg fire to the palace with his oivn liand, at 
the end of a revel, at the mstigation of the 
courtesan Thais, e c 831 It was situated m 
the heart of Persis, in the part called Hollow 
Persis (koIMi Tlepcrts), not far from the border of 
the Carmanian Desert, m abeautiful and healthy 
vaUov, watered bj the nver Aiaxes (Bend- 
Errnz), and its tnbutiries the Medus and the 
Gyms Its wealth and importance were nearly, 
though not ei +irely, destroyed by Alexander’s 
occupation, but it was plundered agam by 
Antiochus, 164 B c , and in later times under 
the name of IstalJiai was for some centuries 
the lesidence of n Parthian viceioy Its nuns 
are in the highest degree striking and full of 
interest, and are important for the history of 
ancient Persian ait The numerous sonlptuied 
figures represent the kings of Persia, but do 
not, like the sculptures of Egypt and AssyTia, 
describe histoncal ei ents ^ examination of 
the rums has shown that the citadel with a 
triple Wall, which Diodorus mentions, had no 
real existence 

Perses (riepcrrjr) 1 Son of the Titan Gnus 
and Eury bia, and husband of Asteiia, by whom 
he became the father of Hecate (Hes Th 409 , 
Apollod 1 2, 2 ) — 2 Son of Peiseus and 
Andromeda, described by the Greeks as the 
founder of the Persian nation (Hdt vu 61, 
Apollod u 4, 6) — 3 Son of Helios (the Sun) 
and Perse, and brother of Aectes and Girce 
(Apollod u, 4, 5) 

Perseus (Uepcrrvs), the famous Arglvo hero 
(perhaxis, as some tlunk, ongmally a deity of 
light or of the sun), was a son of Zeus and 
Danae, and a grandson of Acrisius (II xiv 
320) An oracle had told Acrisins that he was 
doomed to perish by the hands of Danae’s son, 
and he therefore shut up his daughter m 
an apartment made of brass or stone But 
Zeus harmg changed himself into a shower 
of gold, came down tlirough the roof of the 
prison, and became by her the father of Per 
sens From this tradition, which is commonly 
held to Bigmfy the rays of the sun streammg 
into a chamber, Perseus is sometimes called 
aurigena (Soph Azit 944 , Lycophr 838 , Ov 
Met 1 260 , Hot Od iii 16) As soon ns 
Acnsius discovered that Danae had given birth 
to a son, he put both mother and son into a 
chest, and threw them mto the sea (Simomd 
PV 7) , but Zeus caused the chest to land m 
the island of Seriplios, one of the Gyclades, 
where Dictys, a fisherman, found them, and 
carried them to Polydectes, the kmg of the 
country They were treated with kindness, 
but Polydectes hanng afterwards fallen mlovo 
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ccl( gnmPB in lionoiir of Ina guoat 

Acnpina, PcrsLUS, v,ho tool prirt in tbon, ncti 
dentally liit tlic fool of Acdsiub nilh tlic 
dihcua, and thua bilUd Inm (Pana ii IG, 2) 
AenMiis naa liiinul ontaido llif cit) of Lariarai, 
and PtTsour, IfiiMiig tlio 1 ingooiu of Argos to 
■Mtgnptntll' s, tlio non of Proi tuii n cured 
from him in cxclmngo tho goicnimont of 
Tiryiii. Arionling to annlhor cceomit, Per 
h( US ri mavned m Arpos, and snect ' full' op- 
jeicod t!ic introeliiLtioii of tl)0 Pnccliic orjus 
iPaH', II 20 -J) An Itiilun tradition inndt tho 
chi-'l nilh IhiiiaL niid lif rson flo it to thf co istof 
Iti-U,'rh< re king Pilumnua nmm' d P'ntn and 
foniidfdATd(a(\<ri' irn \n -tlO. Sen adylen 
Ml ,!7i,MU Bl'i) Pi rretisisuudtoha'cfonndcd 
the tottii>- of Midi a and ‘'Ijciiiac By Andro* 
uud'ilii hoenme the father of P<rt-ei, \lcsous, 
Sthenehia lleleup, Mentor, Plcctryon, fiorpo 
j.honr ,ftmi Autochth* Pirsein ni-a'rorhhipped 
ns n hero in fo' end place >: Hi realo'DR J-jx aim 
of ft ( 'inplc ftiid sin till' of Perretia at CIii inmiB 
iii'i-iihli , i in I gJl-'l (ii *'l) 

Peretns or Perscs (neperrer), the ImI king of 
MnetMlonis, "as Uie rlde-t fo« o' I’mllpV ,ftnti 
ri 1,’Tird eh 'on rears, from lie 178 to 1C8 
IJi Jnre Ins niri rsion he i>ersimdfd Ins father to 
put to death hi» 'ouiipi r hro'her Deniitrinp, 
to til' Ih jH rly n i is, In "hmii le ivit-i 1 whom In tii‘i>-il<il th it tlu Itnusn iMirtem- 
hresMtably no 'id, and tn Alla~, "him li< it iidi d to n t up iis a o rni» lito' for tin throiio 
ciianpcif h' i n ans t‘f tin Oo poll e h id ml i ' < 'i tln^ <h iilh i f J^lnliji Iiiiln* disteli aft/ r Ins 
the morinlftui o' till snim naiiK On ln« n 'me on li hi, an to make )iri p/inii tms for 
turn to S< np! o 


xMUiDanae.aiid wisliing to got nd of 
who had mcMilimc gro'rn up 
him aaiij to fetch UiO he'id of Ji* 'f"''" ” 
the Gorgons Guided by Ilcniios niid Alhuii 
Peneus hrsl wont to the Grncai , the sisteni of 
the Gorgons, took from tin m their ono too h 
and their one eye [see p 871, '>1 not 

resloro them until the\ Bhotved him the 'm) to 
tho iivmphB who possessed the wmiped b nnlnla, 
the mneic 'vallot, end tho hilmct of Ilmli s, 
which rimdired tho "isrer imn-ihlc Hn'ing 
roeei'od from the h'niphs tin i. pUs, Irom 
Hemus a ncklo, and irom Atin no a niirror, lie 
mounted into thi ftir,iiud came to thi Gorgons, 
wliodwilt near Tart bus on tin cavl of the 
Oetaii iGonooNrs j He founn them a h ep, 
mid cut off tho he id of Ah <1 ik i, loidniip at h. r 
reflerlinn in tho nnrrt'r for a sight of tin 
rioiip'i r lioreolf 'roti’d hi'i chan, id liim into 
etoin Pevreus put In r In ad into tin wiilli I 
"Inch hi camid on 1 is hul,nnd ns ho'rint 
ftwar hi 'ns pursi < d h the other Gorgonn, 
but Ins lirlmit, which riinlin'd him 
enabl'd him to es ijs m i afi t- (Ih ' Sritl 
220-280, 1 ur J f -tGii , H'g P r li 12, Pnin. 
V 1*1 1 ) Pi isii iifi tin It priic* 'd d to A' llnopin, 
rliero ho Fi'rd arid imrrnd tinlro inda 
[A H!iO' rne ] Pirjin is ti o i ul to In'c 
rotne 


in found Ins inn'In r with 
I) ctrs in a t‘ mpl , "h Ihop tin ' h id i 1 from 
tlio Molruei of Polvdi I ti-s Piriiis tl • i 
winttolh' jvd in III Pid'iUil S, and ihin III 
him and nil his gin si iinlo t ieiii (Pind ]'» h 
rii 10, Stnb p i>i~ ) Hii trs 'ro. ineih' km' 
I’t Tm us g ivo tliu varged s'lid"! r el th > 1 , 1 
mi to Jbmni "ho r'slimd tin m to tin 
nrmj'hs nud l > llinh and tin hem o‘ Gt ii 


'll" "ilh tin Iionnir, which hi Iriinr to ho 
i,n Tiuhli thtni,,h si'iii jism ihipul K fore 
rctii'l ho Iih'n cominintisi '1 h "rrh'nln 
on. in 171 H he first \i"t of tne ' rr "rm, 
m it) id h' nodrdinf action Tin' c'ri'ul P 
j 1 if mill 1 1 r e lu, firs' tuifli rul ii in 'rat iii 'Jlii i • 
I ah in t ii 1 11 iK, 1 in' Intrieii Pie en'idn of 
I tl o two nnnn bu' mb qniidh gniind n 

I r'lghl rd'ni’i, I mirth 1 mg s t'oeijn — Tho 
' Si ioi d }i S' o' tlie w ir (170), in which tint con 
i sid A IJosthn’ ’Inncnuir n niniindi d jvlfo 
jpnis,,] o'l'-' liholi. nu iinjiortivnt bii1Pi,hut 
I "un I'll tin "Ini’,' fiiMinrabh tol'iniu' ~Tht 
I third ,i^r (IG I), m \ hn )i th ’ 'onnul Q Alnr 
5 ' "IS PtuUj pus comm nub d, again pTidnced no 
important r, iilts In,' Impth to n Inch the 
i ' ar had lx i ti nm x)iei l' d!\ ]iTolrjie‘> d, and the 
ill KUen "s of the Poinui am\<i, hud b} tint, 
tiimt cxciti d a gi In rid f, • hng m fn\ our of tho 
Mncedoni in mi mnli , Inil the ill itnnd ti'f nee 
of Perm us, who n fu id to sdri tn e tin mm of 
monor wlneh J'unnnm, hug of PirgnnuiB, 
dwnamhil, di pnrid him of thmeaUmhle nlh , 
and the wiiiti iinsi nsoinh!, mgganihnpFfi Ido 
' Lso thpri'id him of the wt'icis of 20,000 
Oanlnh minumniH who Imd nctualh ad 
'iiicoil into Alacidoma to hm Mipjxirt, hut 
[tetind on failing to oht-nm fin irFlijiulitcd piv 
J He Wat thus ohhf ed to earn on tin contest 
I H'eainet Ibmn siiigli Imndid — The fourth \enr 
1 11 , 1 , , , , irar flfsXt was iipo tint last The new 

dniM ost.r '"i *i T M C''U"'|1, Je Aiimhu.i Puiilus, dof, iti il Pemena 

™mme 7 ( 'n ‘ S'H* ' »' “ •’' '•>-<' Adtli, fon, lit near 

necompamed hr Dam, mid Andromi.lii \rn 'Pydnn on luno *22, lOM Pemeus took rofiigo 

Urn r m U rron t r i "i . '^bero hn shorth 

PcftetiKfolInLrm ^ surrendered i dh hn ehildnii to 

to r^tn^ " ^ bim j the pnw lor Cn Octa'iiis AVhi n brought be 

Ins i^turi. iri'oya '*''•*> ba'e di graded 

.vrwii«.i t i/. ^ J rf)( t!in, ■^rlio Imd I Iiinuu If h\ the inoit nhjirt t ujinhtntioim but 

he 'Tftii tri iitcd with 1 iinliiei i It' Iho lloinan 
gi lurnl Tho following jiur hn wan carried to 
Itftlj, where he wim com|Ktlleil to adorn tho 
iipli ndid triumph of bin cnnijmror (Noi 80, 
1(>7), and fttli'rwurls ca-t into a dungeon, Irom 
"lieiieo, howo'cr, tho intcreessioii of Aeinihua 



I rpi lied hm hrotln r Acnsius, m po4< ssion of 
tint kingdom; and that PcrseiiH dlew Prootin., 
«nn R''l''.utbeii, the 


Proitus (O' AM V 2')0, ihg rab 


Hon 

^1'", '’ommon trnihtion. liowmer, 
K latcn that when Ti utaimduH, kin„ of Lanssa, 
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procured Ins release, and he was permitted to 
end lus daj s m an honourable captivity at Alba 
He Bumved his removal thither a feiv years, 
and died, according to some accounts, by volun 
tiry btan ation, while others — fortunately with 
less probabihty — represent him as falling a 
victim to the cruelty of his guards, who de 
pnved him of sleep Persons had been twice 
married the name of his first wife, whom he 
IS said to have killed with his own hand in a fit 
of passion, is not recorded , Ins second, Lao 
dice, \ ns the daughter of Seleucus R’' Philo 
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Ohv (head of Persons rev BAZIaeqs nEPZEnz. cagla on 
thunderbolt surrounded by oaL wreath 


pator He left two children a son, Alexander, 
and a daughter, both apparently hy his second 
marriage, as they were more children when 
earned to Romo Besides these, he had 
adopted his younger brother Pluhp, who was 
regarded by him as the heir to lus throne, 
and became the partner of his captivity (Lii 
Xl -Xhv , Pol XXIV , xxvii , xxix ) 

Persia (PEnsis ] 

Persioi Montes [Pahsici Momes ] 
Persicus Sinus, Persioum Mare {6 UepcriKhs 
K6\7ros, 7) XlepfftKij OdKaa'a’a, and otlier forms 
the Pei Sian Gulf), is the name giien by the 
later geographers to the great gulf of the 
Mare Erythraoum {Indian Oceati), extending 
in a SE direction from the mouths of the 
Tigns, between the HE coast of Arabia and 
the opposite coast of Susiana, Persia, and Car 
mama, to the narrow strait formed hy the 
long tongue of land which projects from the 
N side of Oman in Arabia, by which strait it 
18 connected with the open gulf of the Indian 
Ocean called Paragon Sinus {Gulf of Oman) 
The earlier Greek writers know nothing of it 
Herodotus does not distinguish it from the 
Erytliroean Sea The voyage of Alexander’s 
admiral Nearchus from the Indus to the Tigris 
made it better known, but still the ancient 
geographers in general give inaccurate state 
ments of its form (Strah pp 78, 727, 7C5, 
Ptol vi 8, 1, VI 19, 1 , Phn vi 41 , Mel lu 8 ) 
PexSldes {UepireiSijs, XleptnjTdSris), a patrony- 
mic given to the descendants of Perses 

PorsiB, and very rarely Persia riepcrir, 
and n Uepauef), sc 777, the fern adjectiies, the 
masc being tltpffiKds, from the ethnic noun 
Tliparis, pi n^ptrai, fern Tlipcris, Latm Persa 
and Perses, pi Persae, Persia), originally a 
small mountainous district of W Asia, Iving 
on the NE side of the Persian Gulf, and sur 
rounded on the o ther sides hy mountains and 
deserts On the N VV and N it was separated 
from Susiana, Media and Parthia by the little 
river Oroatis, or Orosis, and hy M Parachoa- 
tliras, and on the E from Carmania by no 
definite boundaries in the Desert The only 
level part of the country was the strip of sea- 
coast called Persia Paralia the rest was 
intersected vnth branches of M Parachoathras, 
the \ alloys between which were watered by 
several mers, the chief of which were the 
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Abaxeb, CiPiius, and IvIedus in this port oi 
the country, which was called Koile Persis, 
stood the capital cities Pasaeg ida and PrnsE 
POLIS The country has a remarkable i anety 
of climate and of products the N moun 
famous regions being coinpaiatiiely cold, but 
with good pastures, especially for camels, the 
middle slopes having a tempeiate climate and 
producinir abundance of fruit and wine, and 
the S strip of coast being intensely hot and 
sandy, with little vegetation except the palm 
tree (Strab p 727 , Arrian, Ind 89 , Plin v 1 
115) The inhabitants were a collection of 
nomad peoples of tlieindo European stock, who 
called themselves by a name winch is gnen in 
Greek as Artaei (Hdt vii Cl) and which, like the 
kindred Median name of Aril (’’Apioi), sigiiifies 
noble or honourable, and is applied especially 
to the true worshippers of Ormuzd and fol 
lowers of Zoroaster it was, in fact, rather a 
title of honour than a pioper name , the true 
collective name of the people seems to have 
been Paraca According to Heiodotus, they 
wcie divided into three classes or castes first, 
the nobles or warriors, containing the three 
tribes of the Pasaiigadae, who were the most 
noble, and to whom the royal family of the 
Achaemenidae belonged, the Maraphii and the 
Maspii, secondly, the agiicultural and other 
settled tribes — ^namely, the Pimthialaei, Deru- 
siaei, and Germann , tliirdly, the tribes which 
remamed nomadic — namely, the Daae, Mardi, 
Dropici, and Sagartii, names common to other 
parts of W and Central Asia The Persians 
had a close ethnical affinity to the Medes, and 
followed the same customs and religion [Magi , 
ZonoASTEiiJ The simple and warlike habits 
which they cultivated in their native moun- 
tains, preserved them from the corrupting 
influences which enervated tlieir Median 
brethren , so that from bemg, as wo find them 
at the begmnmg of their recorded lustory, the 
subject member of the Medo Persian kingdom, 
they obtained the supremacy under Cmus, the 
founder of the great Persian Empire, n c 659 
An account of the revolution by which the 
supremacy was transferred from the Medes to 
the Persians is given under Cybus At this 
time there existed in "W Asia two other great 
kingdoms the Ly dian, which comprised nearly 
tlie whole of Asia MmorjIV of the river Halys, 
which separated it from the Medo Persian 
temtones, and the Babylonian, which, besides 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, embraced 
Syria and Palestine By the successive con 
quest of tliese kingdoms, the domimons of 
Cyrus were extended on the W as far as the 
coast of the Euxine, the Aegaean, and the 
Mediterranean, and to the frontier of Egypt 
Turning his arms in the opposite direction, he 
subdued Bactna, and effected some conquests 
beyond the Oxus, but fell m battle with the 
Massagetae [Cybus ] His son Cambyses 
added Egypt to the empire [Cajieybes ] 
Upon hiB death the Magian priesthood made 
an effort to restore the supremacy to the Medes 
[Magi, Smebdis], which was defeated by the 
conspiracy of the seven Persian clueftains, 
whose success conferred the crown upon 
Danus, the son of Hystaspes Tins king was 
at first occupied with crushmg rebellions in 
every part of the empire, and with the two 
expeditions against Scythia and Cyrenaica, of 
which the former entirely failed, and the latter 
was only partially successful He conquered 
Thrace , and on the E ho added the valley of 
the Indus to the kmgdom , but m this quarter 
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-the power of Persia seems never to have been 
much more than nominal The Persian em 
pure had now reached its greatest extent, from 
Thrace and Cvrenaica on the W to the Indus 
on the E , and from the Euvjne, the Caucasus 
(or rather a little belon it), the Caspian, and 
the Oxus and Jasartes on the N to Aethiopia, 
Arabia, and the Erj thracan Sea on the S , and 
It embraced, m Europe, Thrace and some of 
the Greek cities N of the Euxine , in Africa, 
Egypt and CxTenaTca , in Asia, on the W , 
Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, the several districts 
of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Susiana, Atropatene, Great Media, 
on the N , Hyrcania, Morgmna, Bactriana, and 
Sogdiana , on tlie E , the Paropamisus, Aia- 
chosia, and India (i e part of the Punjab and 
Scmdej , on tlie S , Persis, Carmania and Ged 
roBia , and in the centre of the E part, Par 
thia. Aria, and Drangiana The capital cities 
of the empire viere Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana 
m Media, and — though these were seldom, if 
ever, used as residences — Pasargada and Per 
sepohs in Persis (See the several articles) 
Of this vast empire Dorms undertook the 
organisation, and div ided it into tn enty satra- 
pies, of which a full account is given by Hero 
dotuB For the other details of his reign, and 
especially the commencement of the wars with 
Greece, see Daeils Of the remaining period 
of the ancient Persian history, till the Mace 
donian conquest, a sufficient abstract mil be 
found under the names of the sov oral kings, a 
hst of whom is now subjoined — (1) Craus, 
B 0 659-529 (2) Cajoivses, 629-522 (3) Usur 
pation of the pseudo Smerdis, seven months, 
522-521 (4) Daeips I son of Hystaspos, 521- 
495 (5) Seexes 1 , 485-405 (0) Usurpation of 
Aetabavus, seven months, 405-404 (7) jIeta 
yeexes I Longivuvus, 404-425 (6) Xeexes 

II, two montlis (9) Soodivnus, seven months, 
425-424 (10) Ochus, or Dauius EL Nothus, 

424-405 (11) Aetaseexes II Mnomon, 405 

S59 (12) Ochus, or Abtaxeevfs III , 359-338 
(13) Aeses, 338-830 (14) Daeius III Code 

mannus, 830-331 [Alfvaxdee] Here the 
ancient history of Persia ends, as a kingdom , 
but, as a people, the Persians proper, under 
the influence especially of their religion, pro 
served their existence, and at length regained 
thou: independence on the downfall of the 
Parthian Empire [Sassamdae] —In reading 
the Roman poets it must be remembered that 
they constantly use Persae, ns well as Medi, 
as a general term for the peoples E of the 
Euphrates and Tigns, and especially for the 
Parthians 


A Persius Flaccus, the poet, was a Eomai 
knight connected by blood and marriage witl 
persons of the highest rank, and was born a 
Volaterrae in Etruria on the 4th of Decembei 
^P 84 The particulars of his life are denvei 
from the Vita, A Pcrsii Flacci by Valenu 
Probns, probably prefixed to his edition e 
Persius There is no ground for the statemen 
Mmetimes made that the Life was by Suetonius 
He received the first rudiments of education ii 
his native town, remaining there until the a"- 
1 j removed to Rome, where h 

«ndied grammar under the celebrated Remmin 
-valacnmn, and rhetoric under Verginius Flo 
^ns He was afterwards the pupil of Comiitu 
toe Stoic, who became the guide, philosophe 
^dfnend of his future life While yet a youtl 
terms with Lucan, wit’ 
and with o‘he 

men of bterory eminence (Ftf Pm , Quint i 
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1, 9, Mart iv 29,7) He was tenderly beloved 
by the high minded Paetus Tlirasea, and seems 
to have been weU w orthy of such affection He 
died on the 24th of November, a d C2, before 
ho had completed Ins 28tli year (Vita Posit, 
ascribed to Probns) The extant works of 
Persius, who, we are told, wrote seldom and 
slowly, consist of six short Satires, extending in 
all to C50 hexameter lines, and were left in an 
unfinished state They were slightly corrected 
after his death bv Comutus, while Caesius 
Bassus was permitted, at liis own earnest re- 
quest, to be the editor Li boyhood Persius had 
written some other poems, which w tie destroyed 
by the advice of Comutus Few productions 
have ever enjoyed more popularity than the 
Satires, especially in the middle ages , but it 
would seem that Persius owes not a little of Ins 
fame to a cause which naturally might have 
produced an effect directly the leveise — to the 
multitude of strange terms, proverbial phrases, 
far fetched metaphors, and abrupt transitions 
which everywhere embarrass onr pi ogress The 
difficulty experienced in removing these impedi 
ments necessarily impresses both the woids and 
the ideas upon evervone who has carefully 
studied his pages, and hence no author chngs 
more closely to the memory In judging of the 
ability of Persius it must be recollected that 
the writings which he has left are what would 
have been regarded as the poems of his imma- 
turity if his life had been of an nv erage length 
He IS an imitator of Horace, whose influence 
appears tliroiigliout the six Satires, and it is nn 
imitation marked by stiSness, with none of the 
grace and ease of the original But there are 
signs of power in the arrangement of his sub- 
ject, and in the success witb which he some- 
times concentrates a number of thoughts m a 
few tclhng words Here and there are short 
passages of real force and merit for instance, 
o promise of really powerful poetry seems to be 
given by the single line — 

‘Tirtutem Tidcaut intabe'cantqiie rclicta.’ (ui 38) 

The best editions are by O Jahn, 1844, Coning- 
ton and Nettlcslup, 1874 and 1893 

Fertlnax, Helvius, Roman emperor from 
January Ist to March 28th, a d 193, was of ^ 
humble origin, bom at Alba Pompeia, m Ligu- 
ria, at first a scboolmaslcr, afterwards, through 
the interest of his father’s friend Lollius Avitns, 
ohtamed the post of centurion, and, having dis- 
tinguished limiself in the Parthian wars, m 
Britain and in Moesia, rose to the highest mili- 
tary and civil commands m the reigns of M 
Anrehus and Commodus On the murder of 
Coramodns on the last day of December, 192, 
Pcrtinax, w ho was then sixty six years of ago, was 
reluctantly persuaded to accept the empire He 
commenced his reign by introducing extensiv e 
reforms into the civil and military admmistra 
tion of the empire, but the troops, who had 
been accustomed both to case and licence under 
Commodus, were disgusted with the discipline 
which he attempted to enforce upon them, and 
murdered their new sovereign after a reign of 
two months and twenty seven days ’(Capitol 
Pcrtinax, Dio Cass Ixxi 3-lxxin 10) On his 
death the praetorian troops put up the empire 
to sale, which was purchased by M Didms Sol- 
vnus^Julianus [Seep 280, a ] 

PerusTa (Peruslnns Perugia), an ancient 
city n the 13 part of Etrnna between the lake 
Trasimenus and tlie Tiber, and one of tbe twelve 
cities of tbe Etruscan confederacy There is 
no improbability m the statement of Servnus 
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tliat it n as an "Umtnan city wliich. fell into tlie 
Lands of the Etmsciuis (Serv ad Aeri \ 201) 
It Mas situated on a lull, and ivas strongly 
foitified bj nature and by art In conjunction 
with the other cities of Etruna, it long resisted 
the power of the Eomans, and at a later period 
it was made a Eoman cololl^ (Lu i\ 87, x 30, 
win 17) It IS memorable m the cii il wars as 
the place in m Inch L Antonius the brother of 
the tnumi ir took lefuge, w hen he was no longer 
able to oppose Octavianusiu the field, and nlieie 
he was kept closely blockaded by Octananus 
foi some months, irom the end of b c 41 to the 
spring of 40 Famine compelled it to snrreu 
der, but one oi its citizens baling set fire to his 
own house, the flames spread, and the whole 
city was burnt to the ground The m ar betw een 
L Antonius and Octavianus is known, from the 
long siege of tins town, bj the name of the 
Bellum Pciusimtm (App B G \ 32-49, 

Dio Cass xhuii 14 , Lucan, i 41 , Projiert i 
22, 3 ) It was rebuilt and colonised anew bj 
Augustus, from whom it receiied the surname 
of Augusta In the later tune of the empire it 
was the most important city m all Etruiia, and 
long resisted the Goths (Dio Cass 1 c , Strab 
p 22G , Procop D G i 16, iv 33 ) Pait of the 
walls and some of the gates of Perusia still re 
main Tlie best presem ed of tJie gates is now 
called A? CO d’ Augusta, from the inscription 
AioasTA Pebisia over the arch the whole 
structure is at least sixty or seventy feet lugh 
Several interestmg tombs witli valuable re 
mams of Etruscan art have been discovered in 
the neighbourhood of the city 
Pescennius Niger [Niglb ] 

Pessinus or Pesintis (neuini'ouy, rieirii'ouy 
neo'crii'oili'Tios, fem Uecratvovvris Bala Htssai , 
twelve miles SSE of Sivri Hissar), a city of 
Asia Slmor, in the SIV comer of Galatia, on the 
S slope of M Diiidymus, was celebrated ns a 
chief seat of the worship of Cybele, undei the 
surname of Agdistis, whose temple, crowded 
with riches, stood on a lull outside the citj 
(Pans 1 4, 5 , Strab p 5G7) Li tins temple 
was a wooden (Luy says, stone) image of the 
goddess, which w as removed to Borne, to satisfy 
an oracle in the Sibylhne books (Li\ xxi\ 10) 
The worship of the goddess was still continued 
by the pnestly order called Galli, who were 
rulers of the state (Liv xxxviii 18 , Pol xx 4) 
Under Coiistantme the city was made the capital 
of the pi ounce of Galatia Salutans, but it 
declined, ns its neighbour, Justiiiinuopohs {Stvrt 
Hissar), grew in importance, until the sixth 
century, after which it is not mentioned 

Petalla oi Petaliae (Pcfah as), a rocky island 
off the SW coast of Euboea at the entrance 
into the Eunpus (Strab p 444) 

Petella or Petilia (HeTijAfa Petelinus 
StrongoK), an ancient Greek town on the E 
coast of Bmttium, founded, according to tiadi 
tion, by Philoctetes (Strab p 254, Virg Aen 
in 402) It w as situated N of Croton, to whose 
territory it originally belonged, but it was 
aftcrw ards conquered by the Lucanians It re- 
mamed faithful to the Eomans when the other 
cities of Bruttium rei olted to Hannibal, and it 
was not till after a long and desperate resistance 
that it was taken by one of HaimibaTs generals 
(Ln xxiii 20, SO , Pol ni 1 , Sil It xn 481) 
It was repoopled by Hannibal w ith Bruttians , 
but the Eomans subsequently collected the re 
mains of tho former population, and put them 
mj^ssession of the town (App Ann 29, 67) 
Peteon (Jlereiiv Xlfrtdvtos), a small town m 
Boeolia, between Thebes and Anthedon, de 
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lieiideiit upon Hahartus, according to some, and 
upon Thebes, accoidmg to others (II ii 500, 
Strab ^p 410) 

Peteos fneretSy), son of Omeus, and father of 
Menestheus, was expelled from Athens by 
Aegeus, and went to Phocis, where he founded 
Stins (Jf u 552, Pans u 25, 6, Pint Thes 32) 

PetUius or PetilHus 1 Capitolinus [Ca- 
piToMNUs] — 2 CerealiE [Cebealis] — 3 Spu 
imus [SpuiiiBUf. ] 

Petosins {UeTompis}, an Egyptian priest and 
astrologer, generahy named along with Nech 
epsos, an Egyiptian kmg The two are said to 
be the founders of astrology Some w orks on 
astrology weie extant under Ins name Like our 
owm Lilly, Petosms became the common name 
for an astrologer (Juv n 580 ) 

Petovio [EoETono ] 

Petra (g Uerpa UeTpatos, Petraens, later 
Petrensis), the name of sei eial cities bunt on 
rocks, or in rocky places — 1 A place m Ehs, 
not far from the cit\ of Ehs The sepulchral 
monument of the philosopher Py irho was shown 
here (Pans n 24, 6) — 2 (Casa della Ptetra), 
also called Petraea and Petrine (the people 
IltTpTroi and Petrini), an inland town of Sicdy, 
on the road from Agngentuin to Ponormus (Cic 
Verr iii 39 , Phn in 91 , Diod xxiii 18) It 
IS probable that its site is marked by Petraha, 
eight miles W of Gaugi, the ancient Engyum 
— 3 A town on the coast of lUyiicum, with a 
bad harbom (Caes B 0 in 42) — 4 A city of 
Plena in Macedonia, m the passes between 
Pydna and Pythium in Thessalv (Ln xxxix 26, 
xlv 41) — 5 A fortress of the Mnedi, in Tlirace 
(Liv xl 22) — 6 (PI neut ), a place ui Dncia, 
on one of the three great roads which crossed 
the Danube — 7 In Sogdiana, near the Oxus 
(Q Curt vu 11) — 8 By far the most celebrated 
of all the places of this name was Petra or 
Petrae (Wad]) Mxisa), in Arabia Petraea, the 
capital, first of the Idumaeans, and afterwards 
of the Nabathaenns It lies in the E of Arabia 
Petraea, m the distinct called undei the empire 
Palaestma Teitia, in the midst of the moun- 
tains of Seir, at the foot of Mt Hoi, just half- 
way between the Dead Sen and the head of the 
Aelamtic Gulf of the Bed Sea, in a valley, or 
rather ra\Tne, sunouiidedby almost inaccessible 
precipices, winch is entered by a narrow gorge 
on the E, the rocky walls of which approach 
so closely as sometimes hardly to permit two 
horsemen to ride abreast On the banks of the 
nver which runs through this ravine stood the 
city itself, a mile in length, and half a mile in 
breadth between the sides of the valley, and 
some fine ruins of its pubhc buildings stdl re 
mom But tins is not all the rocks which sur 
lound, not only the mam valley, but all its lateral 
rai mes, are completely honeycombed wath ex- 
cay ations, some of which yvere tombs, some 
temples and some pnvate houses, at the en- 
trances to which the surface of the rock is sculp- 
tured into magnificent architectural faQades 
and other figures, yy hose details are often so well 
presened ns to appear but just chiselled, whde 
the effect is wonderfully heightened by the bril- 
liant variegated colours of the rock, where red, 
purple, yellow, sky-blue, black, and white are 
seen m distinct layers (Diod ii 48, xix 97 , 
Strab p 779 , Phn vi 144 ) Tliesc ruins are 
chiefly of the Eoman penod, yvheii Petra had 
become an important city ns a centre of the 
caravan traffic of the Nabathaeans At the 
time of Augustus, ns Strabo learnt from a friend 
who had resided there, it contained many 
Eomans and other foreigners, and yy as governed 
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by ftnili'O pniicc It in <I niiintiinni it-- m 
dtpondciice ngainst the Grti.)>. i '-'i 
and rtl-uned it under tiio Peintins tilUhe tiiup 
of Trann, bj wIiomj Ik ulcimnt, A Coniebti^ 
Palnn , •sv\‘. tiliu (Dio Ga-s. Umii 1-t) -It 

nas the cliief cit\ of Ariliia Petrnt i, and iindor 
iht later empire it wa^ the caj 1 11 of Pahi« slma 
Tertu [Seep ir'ili] 

JI Pctrolns, a man of r,riat imli* iry t Jcpi r- 
enct, H first nitittiontd in I <- f'- nlnn he 
ficntd ns JegalO' to Ihi proao i^ul C Antonin^, 
j^d coiuiuarded tl oariiia in tne battle in \ilncii 
CatiliPf pciT-hed jS ill G’nf !>'’ t h) He 

longed to the an-foc-aliral pirli, ind in f>"> in 
iras sent into Spun iilom-. with Ji AfraniUs ns 
Icga'U'of Po n[s>r to wli'in tin proi iiii s o* 
tin tuoSpaili'i had Iks,!! ;,ruit» il ‘^oon after 
tho romm'’;ie<'iiient of the Cu il i i in -in Cat s i- 
Jtftil d Afriniu^a JPitn in ‘-pirn,! hnr< 
uiKjithela't rji'i i< d I’o nis 1 in On. K After 
tholo-sof Jii b til of Pltarsa'm ( IH) Pi trt ills 
cros-cd oil r to Afrn e, and t lo’i an netiie pir‘ 
m the ram])Hpi m -So win' b 'va b-aughl '<» an 
tndbj lb' d'^balof th Poni]K laii nrm\ at tbi 
batt’o of Til ip'U« Pttraiii iben fUsl witli 
Iniia and desjoinngoF '-if ‘\ ihei fell bi t'ldi 
o'hirsbardF (Cans JJ C i W,riJ,d)r/' .tfr 
19 yi , App D C 11 tJ,'*’ 100, Sne' !«/ 7'i ; 

PctTocoril pa.'O’ile in (i dll i t'jint iiia a, in 
tl emcrtltm r enn' Thrirtmin'n loiitiintd 
iron nnne-, rnd th ir c'l ef liniwin\t iinni 
(Ptrjieuj-) (fat /i 0 Mi 7o,Piin n l'>'' j 

Petronlns, C , or T piirn uin 1 Arbiter, an 
leconphshi li \«hiptu ir, i* *1 1 e nirt of Nt ro 
Hi 1 IS OIK tl I'l till iiiijniiwns of N* n 
lid iras rtgirdi 1 ns din'ctor in eba f of tin 
imp- r d p’ensu-os tin JiuVt i lies. ui cism i 
npo 1 tlie I ants of nn projsssi d selu in* 
of cnjfiMwnt nvar b Id ns *ui il iLtryuulifi'- 
arh trrj The inflncnte thns iiejuirsd *'Xti*<d 
the ji'iloiis msp Lions id Ti. llintis h t.n 
occused o’ tn isnn mil, IhIivihj, liinl di 
stmction w 's iniMtdb, h n >hid to di> 
ns he ) "d liiLd, and Ui liii'- admintiou bj 
iho fmolous tCLiiitriLili of liis i nd Hu mg 
cans' d liLs VI ms to b > op ii'sl, lit Iron imi* to 
tiin!. UTCsCd tin fow of bhuxl ba tin njiidn i 
lion of bandng s. Diinti„ tin iiiti rials In ion 
lersed L~itb in fnends, and eit n nhoiid him 
self in tin public i tn t ts of f'linia' , nln n tin so 
•ns n'stooV plai , e,, Ui-vt nt la< t, win n b amt 
fro II eihnus’nni Ins di i tb ( K I) (-r), idtlioii ’b 
cornpnlsorv, npiK irtaltob tin ri suU of intuml 
and grid II il dt luj Ho h said to lime di s 
pitclicd in hip last nionn nts a taaled docHiiiLiil 
to tin crnpiror, tmii'mg Inni with lin bnildtx 
i.-ssss (Tae Ini^iii 18,1(1, Phn xxxiii Ud)— 
There IS Ill'll ri ason to donbl (though soini 
critics have disput'd it) that this Petroinuswas 
the author of a worl la inng tin title Jh fronii 
Irhitn Satyncon, m a 'orl of diann. 

Icrnosel, romiw-ed of a sern s of fra'mntnts, 
chif flj in pros* , but inti rspero<l witii nnnieroua 
pieces of poetry, and Ihep fore in fonn is a 
balira Menippea [D/ct of Ant art i^nltra} It 
tnentj lioohs, of wlntli parts 
ofbooksiL nnilavi remain, m which tin adven 
lurM of a certain Hncolpms and Inscompaniona 
m the b of Italy, chn fly m h aph s or its env i 
tons, are mad' a vehicle for exjiosmg the false 
tuBlo and vices of the age Unfortunvit' 1\ tin 
'ices of the peraonages introdnccd ore di picb d 
with such Cdchty that wo arc porpcluall , dis 
Chested by the obscenity of Ibo deBcriplioiiB 
the longebt section is gcnerallv known as tho 
priscntuig us i ith a 
detailed account of a fant istic bomiuet, sueh a i 
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tne goiinliands of the empire were wont to ex 
, bibit, given b\ a rich ]iarvi tin The great lite 
{ mry iibihtv of the niilhor is sren in Ins skilfnl 
driwing of Hi" charieb r who preserve ti.eir 
itp(iro}>ni*i<-* iMiiutitrof sjm t tli » in ilir* \Mt mul 
i Imniour of tin dialo„ui , and m ins l>ow(r of 
"iv iiig 0 V IV id ihoiign g' in r lily most unatfnic- 
(nve, picture of the nninnrs of tiie ago The 
nntfical pvrts are mt'ndcd ns parodns Tlie> 
bi-sls htioii isbv Bncheh r Berl lei.d (a RinnlUr 
edition, Tin Snprrr of TnmalcJiio i- 

Ifdilid Kepaniteh v ith n Gi mull tnns’ation,. 
!bv rritsllinihc, l‘d>2 

; Peace (riei'in? Pn-riii'ii, nn island in Moesm 
I Inferior form'd In tin two south' m mouths of 
'th'D limit ofwhnh the mo t soulhemly was 
aleoe iileel P< nee lint mfi'xco nnionlv the S it red 
Moiitli Tins island was s.inl In fin anen ids 
I lev b, a- larg us Klnsh li w as iiibabited by 
1 tile Pe iieim, w Ini we re a tribe of the Hid t iniae 
I ntnl t'veir tin ir nntni from tin island (Strab p 
‘ 10-.. Ptol m 10 

' Pcucela, rcucelaotlS(neKC<A.a, tleexf \ct2-il 
> Pdl eh eir PnJ imlh a eitv and di-lnct lu tie 
' NA\ nf liitiia inf ra ( .all, c 111 In t k c n the riv ers 
* Indn~ptid ''11 ts'iis psirib p i>'>8, Vrni'ti liiil 11 
Pcuccslnt die I’seerTas), a Minedonmn and i 
ihstm,.iiisb'sl oflm r of 'ilixaiiehr lln Gri it 
lb bid lln I ha ^ sban m saving tlie life of 
Ak'xunih r m lin iis' mil on tbeeit of tin Midh 
in liiibu, anil wa , aft nvards apjxnnltd by tin 
iingt.vtln sdnpv id Persic In the div ipio 
eif tin jroviiiies a(l< r tin ri> alii Alexaiidi t 
'(0 0 dJ 1) la old on d tin n in wal of liisgovi rri 
' nn nt of ]h rsi i Hi foii,.1d on lln side of Eu 
me in m,. mist Anligonns | >17-H1G), Imt elis 
, piav.sl iiisniairdm ilion in tliese ntnpugns 
ri>on .in siirnndirof rumrmsbv (in \rgvr 
ospids, ptnrisias fill into tlio li iiids of Anti 
gonus,wliodi ],n\iyi him of li seat’- pv (Arniiu, 
Ir VI <»-. (I, Ml Cl, Dioe] XIX t l-i8 ) 

Peuectin \i’in<] 

' Pcticlni }Pi i el 1 

I Phacltim (,>1 aVitii ‘fastetr HifeiA D, a iiioim 
‘ tin fortriss of Tin -vly m tin el at icl H'lti 
, III otic on tin Mglil biiii! of tiie l’< in iis, TvE of 
I.minin a iTlinc iv 7s Hiv xxxn I'i) 

PbiiCUEl (Ke ' m or I'a 1 I spni m O T 
Goshen, 2 tj/e/oj) was a isiLri d biwn of the g,Mi 
''iipts'IIonis and tin re ’ore t I’lel P<' bitjd 
I’li'hr tiie Pfob nm , it ’i s an e niiioniini loi 
Vsiitic Irnlo (‘strab p 807) 

Plincassa ("favorn-erc 2 Cv » ruj, one of tin 
Sjxirndf s fPbii i\ ( “vi 

' Phneii I'Jiaa), tb* II mil of tiie sow of Crom 
. inynii in Me gans vvliuh ravai,td llni ncigbbonr- 
I liood, and was slam b\ T hi stus (Pint 'I ltd 'i) 

< Phaeaccs !■{ afeerer, d aii;s»t),a fabulous pe ojile 
' nninortvlise il bv the Odvssev, wiio mbabile d fbe 
! island Schcria tiYfp[ttt,mtu[\{v g at tiioextreine 
wesbriv p irl of tin i \rlh, and who wen go 
VI rind bv king Alcmoiis [Alcinoib] Tliov 
are lii s( rilied liy Iloiiurns a jioople fond of tin 
feast, the Ivre, and tliei lianei , anil be nee tbeir 
iiamo p iss<-d into a proverb to iinhcafc jictsom, 
of luxurious and a, iisu il Iiabils Tims a j liitton 
IB railed I'hutnsc in Horace (2 ;> i 15,21) — 
Till ancients lelentdleel tin' Homenc biciiena 
with Corevrn (See p 210, li] 

Phneax {<t'a(af), an Atlienmn orator and 
slvloRmnn a ctiidt iii|K)niry and rival of Nicias 
and Aleilnades (Pint Ale 13) In J22 n c lie 
went on an t mb isqy to Sicily and Italy (Time 
V 4, B) Some critics maintain tlint the extant 
ape cell against Alcibiadis, coinnionlv nltribufed 
I to AndoeidiH, was wnttuu by Plnuax The 
1 internal evideiuKi is, liowejvcr, againat its being 
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the work of any contemporary author, whether 
Phaeax or Andocides, and it is held w ith prob- 
abihtj bj lecent critics that it w as the work of 
a later sophist 

Phaedon (^al8aiy), a Greek pliilosopher, w as 
a natue of Elis, and of high birth, but was 
taken prisoner, probably about b c 400, and w as 
brought to Athens It is said that he ran awaj 
from his master to Socrates, and was ransomed 
by one of the friends of the latter Phaedon 
was present at the death of Socrates, while he 
was still quite a youth He appears to ha\e 
lived in Athens some tune alter the death of 
Socrates, and then returned to Elis, where he 
became the founder of a school of pliilosophj 
He was succeeded by Plistanus, alter whom the 
Elean school was merged in the Eretrian (Diog 
Laert ii 105, Gell ii 18) The dialogue of 
Plato which contains an account of the death 
of Socrates bears the name of Phaedon 

Phaedra {talSpa), daughter of Minos by Pasi 
phae or Crete, and the wife of Theseus She 
was the stepmother of Hippolytus, the son of 
Theseus, ivitli whom she fell m loi o , but having 
been repulsed by Hippolytus, she accused him 
to Theseus of having attempted her dishonour 
After the death of Hippolytus, lus innocence 
became known to his father, and Phaedra made 
away with herself Foi details see Hippolv tus 
Phaedriades PPaknassus ] 

Phaedrias (^aiSplas), a town m the S of Ar I 
cadia, SW of Megalopolis, fifteen stadia from 
the Messenian frontier 

PhaedruB (taTSpos) 1 An Epicurean phi 
losopher, and the president of the Epicurean 
school during Cicero’s residence in Athens, B c 
80 He died in 70, and w as succeeded by Patron 
(Cic de Fin i 5, 10, ad Fam xiii 1, ad Att 
xiii 39 ) He was the author of a work on the 
gods (nepi fleSv), of which an interesting frag- 
ment was discoa ered at Herculaneum in 1806, 
and pubhshed bj Petersen, Hamb 1838 Cicero 
was largely indebted to this work for the mate 
rials of the first book of the Fc Natura Dear tivi 
— 2 The Latin Fabulist, of whom we know 
nothing but what is collected or inferred from 
his fables He was originally a slave, and was 
brought from Thrace, apparently from Pieria 
(ill Frol 17), to Rome, where he learned the 
Latin language As the title of his work is 
Fhaedri Aug Liherti Fahulao Aesopiae, we 
must conclude that he had belonged to Augustus, 
who manumitted him Under Tiberius he ap 
pears to haa e undergone some persecution from 
SejanuB (ib 34) The fables extant under the 
name of Phaedrus arc ninet 3 -se\en in number, 
written in iambic v erse, and distributed into file 
books, and probablj an abridgment of a larger 
collection Most of the fables are, no doubt, 
rcndermgs of old fables from Greek or other 
sources, known as ‘ Aesopian ’ [Aesopus , 
Sabiucs ] Many of the fables, liowei er, refer 
to contemporary events and names (c g in 10) , 
and Pliocdrus himself, m the prologue to the 
fifth book, intimates that he had often used the 
name of Aesop only to recommend lus verses 
The expression is generally clear and concise, 
and the language, wutli some few exceptions, 
pure and correct, ns w e should expect from a 
Roman writer of the Augnstan age — There is 
also another collection of thirtj-two fables, en 
titled Epitome Fahularum, wliieh was first 
pnbliElied at Naples, in 1809, by Cassitti This 
appears to ha\c been another abridgment of 
the oriRinal collection, and adds thirty fables 
which are not transmitted in the MSS which 
give the five books of Phaedrus They are 
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prmted as an append ix to the F ables of Phaedrus 
It cannot be asserted positnely that tliej aio 
by Phaedrus, but thej are in lus manner A 
prose version of the fables of Phaedrus by a 
writer of the tenth centurj who called himself 
Romulus supplies paraphrases of sev oral fables 
which appear in neither of the aboi e mentioned 
collections — Editions of Phaedrus bj Pitlioeus, 
Autun, 1596, Bentlev, 1726, L Muller, 1868 , 
Riese, 1885 

Phaenareti [Socbates ] 

Phaenias [Phxnias] 

PhaestUB {4>ai0'Tds 4>af(rTios) 1 A town in 
the S of Crete near Gortvna, twenty stadia 
from the sea, wuth a port- town Matala or 
Mataho, BOid to have been built by Phaestus, 



Coin of PhacshiB In Oroto (about 400 B o ) 

Ohv Heracles fighting the hydra the crab at his feet, 
icv ♦AliTiON the bull of tho story of Europa 


son of Heracles, wlio came from Sic>on to 
Crete (Paus ii 6, 7) It is mentioned bj 
Homer {II n 648) According to other ac 
counts Minos formed the town from a collection 
of villages (Diod v 78 , Strab p 479) It was 
destroyed by Gortyiia It w is the birthplace 
of Epimenides, and its inhabitants were oele 
brated for their wit and sarcasm (Athen p 
261) — 2 A town of Thessaly m the district 
Thessaliotis (Liv xxxvi 16) 

Phaethon (^aeOcor), that is, ‘the slunmg,’ 
occurs in Homer as an epithet of Helios (the 
Sun), and is used by later writers as a propei 
name for Helios {If xi 734 , Ap Rli iv 1236 , 
Verg Aen v 105) , but it is more commonlv 
known ns the name of a son of Helios bj 
the Oceonid Clymene, the wife of Merops, 
or a son of Helios by Prote, or, lastlj, 
a son of Hebos by the nympli Rhode or 
Rliodos (Hyg Fnb 134 , Tzetz Cktl iv 137) 
The story of Phaethon is most fully described 
by Ovid {Met i 751-ii 400) and by Nonnns 
{Dionys xxxviu 98), but it is earlier than the 
great Attic tragedians, for it formed the subject 
of the Sehades ot Aeschylus and the Phaethon 
of Eunpides, of both winch plays some frag 
ments remain He received the significant 
name of Phaethon from Ins fathei, and was 
afterwards presumptuous enough to re 
quest hiB father to allow lum for one dav 
to drive the chanot of the sun across the 
heavens Helios was induced by the entreaties 
of hiB son and of Clymene to yield, hut the 
youth being too weak to check the liorses, they 
rushed out of their usual track, and came so 
near the earth ns almost to set it on fire 
Tliereupon Zeus killed him with a flash of 
lightning, and hurled him down into the riv er 
Endnnus His kinsman Cjcnus became a 
swan, Ins sisters, the Hehadac or Phaethon 
hades, wlio had yoked the horses to the 
chariot, were changed into poplars and their 
tears into amber [Heeiadae J In the original 
mvtliologj Phaethon was the sun himself and 
tho injtli probablj grow from the obsorintion 
of the hot noon daj sun smkmg rapidly to the 



PHAETHONTIADES 

T. tlxp river of tko extreme west, end 

lorn an attempt atbo to * Aethmma’M 

between tbo white races and the Aetluopians 
The fall of Phaethon from hm quadriga 


PHALARIS 685 

Phtliiotis in Thessaly on the Sinus Malincus, 
served as the harbour of Lamia 

Phalaris {<yd\apts), ruler of Agugentuin in 
Sicily, has obtained a proverbial celebrity as a 



Phaclhoo (From a relief on a sarcophagus Zannonl Gnl Jt Ftifit c scrioJ, vol il) 


represented in moic than one ancient relief 
the figures of Ins guide Phosphorus, of his 
motbei Chmciie, of the liver god Eiidanus 
and of Cjcnus arc introduced 

Phaethontiades [Heliadvf] 

Phaethusa [Hei iadae ] 

Phagres (■td 7 pTis Orfan oi Oifana), an 
ancient and fortilied tomi of tlio Pieunns in 
JIaoedouia at tiio foot ol Iilouiit Pangaeoii 
(Hdt \u 112, Tliuc n op, Stiab p 831) 
Phalaeous (^oAaiAor) 1 Son of Onom 
archus, succeeded Ins uncle Plinj IIus ns Icndei 
of the Phocinns in tiio Snored u ni, n C 351 In 
order to secure ins own satetv , ho concluded a 
trontv iiitli Pliihp, hj niiicli lie iin" alloned to 
withdraw into tho Peloponnesus witli n bodi of 
8000 luerceiiaiics, leaving tho unhnppv Plio 
cinns to their fate, 846 (Diod \vi 38-50, Pans 
V 2, 7 ) Plialaeous now assumed tiio part of a 
mere loader of mcrceiiarj troops, in ivhicli 
character we find him engaging in various 
enterprises Ho was slain at tlio siege of 
Cydonia in Crete (Diod w i 63) —2 A lyric 


cruel and inhuman tyi ant, but vve have little 
, real Imowledgo of his life and histoiT 
reign probablj began about ii c 670, and is said 
I to have lasted sixteen jears Ho was a native 
I of Agrigentum, and appears to have been, 

' iflised bj bis fellow -citirens to some liigh oflice 
in tho state, of vvhith ho afteiwaids availed 
himself to assume a despotic aiitlioiitj (Ar 
Jt/irt II 20, Po/ \ 10) Ho vv ns engaged m 
frequent wars with his noighbouis, and ex- 
tended )iis powci and dominion on all sides, 
' though inoic ficqnentlj bj stratagem than bj 
open force He perished bj a sudtlen outbioak 
of the popular fuvj, in which it appears that 
Tcleinachiis, the ancestor of Theron, must have 
borne a conspicuous part (Diod F7 p 25 , Cic 
Oj^ n 7, 20 , Tzetz C/df v 056) No circum 
' stance connected vi ith Phalaiis is more cele- 
brated than tbo blazon bull m which he is said 
to have burnt ahvc tho victims of hiscrueltj, 
and of winch we arc told that he made tho first 
experiment upon its iiiventoi Pordlus This 
latter storj has much tho air of an mv ention of 


and epigrammatic poet of Alexandnn, some of I later times , but the fame of this celebrated 


whoso epigrams are preserved iii tho Greoh 
Anthology The liendecasjllabic metre whicli 
he especittlh used is sometimes called Phalac- 
cian (Atheii p 4 10 , Torontian p 2440 ) 

Phalaesiae (^^aAmo-fm), a town m Arcadia, S 
of Slegalopohs on tho road to Sparta, twenty 
stadia from tho Laconian frontier (Pans viii 
85, 8) 

Phalanna (■toA.awo ^uAaviaTor Karad 
jolx), a towm of thcPorrlmobi in tho Tliessahnn 
distnct of Hcstiaootis on tho left hnnlc of tho 
Peneus, not far from Tempo (Struh p 440, 
Liv xhi 54) 

Phalanthus ('ictAovdos), son of Aracus, was 
one of the Lacedaemonian Parthemne, or the 


engine of torture was iiiseparahlj associated 
with tho Home of Phalaiis as carlj as the time 
of Piiidnr (Pind Pijfh i 185 , cf Diod xui 
90 , Pol XU 25 ) Pindar also speaks of 
Phalaiis Iniiiself in terms which clearlv prove 
that Ins reputation ns n barbarous tjinnt was 
then nlreadj fully established, and all subse 
quent w riters, until a v ery late period, allude to 
him in terms of smular import But in the 
later ages of Greek liteinturo, theie appears to 
hav o existed Ol arisen a totnllj difleiont tradi 
tion concerning PJialnns, winch lopiesented 
him ns a man of a naturallj mild and humane 
disposition, and onlj foicedmto acts of seventy 
01 occasional cniellv bv the piessiiro of cir- 


offsprmg of some marriages willi slaves, winch i cuinstnncesnnd the machinations of Ins enemies 
the necessilj of tho first Messeman \\ni i ^ 
nacl induced tlie Spartans to permit [See * 

JDict of AnUq art Paxlhemac'} As the 
Paitheniao v ore looked down upon by their 
mllow oitiztim, tlioj formed a conspiracj under 
Phalanthus, against the government Tlieir 
aesigjj liaving been detected, thoj went to 
italv undei tJie guidance of Phalanthus, and 
muntted the city of Tarentum, about n c 708 
■ciialantlius was afterwards driven out from 
Aarenliun hj a sedition, and ended his davs at 
Brundismm (Strab pp 278, 282 , At Pol v 
^’■Dw ?- ^ Sor Orf n (,) 

Phalara (to. >f>aAapa 4>a\apeus), a towTi of 


Ho appears at tlm same tune ns an ndmiiei of 
literature and phiiosoplij, and the pntion of 
men of letters Such is tho aspect undci 
which his clmraoler is presented to us in two 
derlamations nsciibed to Lucinn, and still more 
stnkingly in tho well known epistles which 
bear the name of Phalaris himself Those 
epistles nronovviemombeiod chioflv on account 
of tho literary controversy to wliicli they gave 
rise, and tho niasteily disscitatiou in which 
Bentley exposed then spnriousiicss They 
tiro evidently the composition of some sophist , 
though tho period at which this forgerj was 
composed oaiuiot he dotoimined Tho first 
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author v}io icfu Bio them js Stob loua Edited as lie is cited bj Dioiijcius of Habcnmassus 
in Scbaefor, Lips 1B23 , Hcrcber, 1873 (Dioiija i 01, Plut TUern Vi, Cim 12) 

Phalarium (<I>a\dpioy), a fortress named Phanote {Gardhthi), a fortified toa-fi of 
after Pbalaris near the S coast of Sicih, Epirus m Cliaonia near the Illjnaii frontier 
situated on a lull forty stadia E of the in er (Ln xbii 28, Pol xx.iii 14) 

Himera (Diod xi\ 118) Pbaon a boatman at Mylileue, is said 

Phalasaina (ra i>a\da'apva), a toun on the tobaioboen oiiginallj an ugly old man, but 
NW coast of Cietc (Strab p 574) in consequence of bis carrying Apbioditc across 

Phalerum {^dXrfpov 4‘a\-npcvs), the most the sea wilbontaccoptingpajment, tbegoddess 
easterly of the baiboui-sof Athens, and the one gn\o bun joutb and beautj (Acl T H xii 18 , 
chiefly used bj the Athenians bcfoiotbePeisian Palacxib iO , Lucian, Dial Mart 9) After 
nais [See Pin\EUS, and plan on p 112] ibis Sappho is said to baio fallen in lo\o with 

Phaloria (4>aAa>pfa), a fortified town of him, and to bine leaped from the Leucadian 
TJicssaly in Ilostiaeotis, N of Tricca on llie rode when bo slighted her [Svrpiro] For the 
loft bank of the Pencils (Ln \\\ii 15) possible oiigin of tins storj, sec Leuc vs 

Pbanao {^I’dvai, "pai'afa ditpa C il/nsf/co), , Pbarao (d’apaf or ■I>j)pai) 1 (I’^aieur or 

the b point of the island of Chios, celebrated | 4’ap(vs), an ancient town in the W part of 

for its tcniplo of Ajiollo, and foi its excellent Acbiiea, and one of the twohe Aebaeau cities, 
wine (btrab p (iJO) I was situated on the rnei Picrus, seventy stadia 

Phanagorla (•Pai'ayifpeia, and olbei forms ^ from the sea and 150 from Patruo It was one 
Plianagoi t, Itu , near Taman, ontbeE sidoof of the st ties vvbicb tookan actnepart in rcviv 
the Shaits of lui^a), a Creek citv, founded bj ing the Aebnoan League in n c 281 Augustus 
a coiony of 'i’eians under Pbanagoras, on the included it in the toirilor} of Patrac (Hdt i 
Asiatic coast of the Gimnicrian Eosporus It 115, Strab p 888, Pans \ii 22,1 ) — 2 {^apa'i 
became the great emporium for all the trafiic ttjj, 'kapaidrijs, ‘J’apdrtji Kalamaia), an an 
between the coasts of llio Pains Jlaiolts and ciciit town in Messoiiia mentioned by Homer 
the countries on the S side of the Caucasus, j on tbo river Nedon, near the frontiers of La 
and was chosen bj the kings of Bosporus as coiiia, aud about six miles from the sea In 
tboir capital in Asia (btiab p 195, Ptol v 9,1110 180 Pliaiae joined tbo Achaean League 
0, App MtfJir 108) It bad a loinplo of ; togctbci with tin towns of Tbuiia and Abin 
Aplirodito, and its noigbboiiibood was rich in , It was annexed l>j Augustus to Laconia (I! 
obvojaids In tbo sixth cenliuv of our era, it ' \ 518, ix 151, blrab p 888, Pans iv 30, 
was dostrojed bj tbo runoniiding barbarians I 2 ) — 3 Originalh Phnris (4>dpis I'apfrijy, 
(Prooop B G \\ 5) 'hapidrijs), a town in Laconia in tbo vallej of 

Pbanarooa (<]wdpoid), a gu at jilam of tbo Eurotas, S of Sparta (Pans in 20, 8) 
Pontus in Asia Minor, enclosed In the moun Pbarbaethns (<Pdp0aiOos Horheyt ? Eu ) 
tain cbains of Pnnadieson (lie E , and Litbrus the capital of tbo Nonios Pliarbactbitos in 
and Opbbmus on the W, was the most fertile Lowei Egjqil, lav S of Tams, on the W side 
part of Pontus (Strab pp 78,517, 550) of tbo Pelusiae brviicb of tlie Nile (Hdt ii 

Fhanias or Fbaenias {i>avlas, i’atvlas), of 1(>(>, Strab p 802) 

Eresos in Lesbos, a distinguisbod Peripatetic Fharcddon (d'npaaSiii), a town of Thessalv, 
philosopher, tlio immediate disciple of Aristotle, in tbo E paitof Hestiacotis (Stiab p 488) 
and tbo contemporarj , fellow citizen, and Phans [Piunvi , No 8] 
friend of Theophrastus He flouiisbcd about Phannaoussac (■I’np/iaifoDcrcrni) 1 Two small 
DC 330 Pbanias does not seem to have islands off the coast of Attica, near Salamis, m 
founded a distinct school of bis own, but be tbo bay of Eleusis (Strab p 395), now called 
was a most diligent writer upon evorj depart Kyradhrs nr Mcyali and MG ri Kyi a on one 
menl of xibilosopbj, ns it was studied bj the of them vvaj; shown tbo tomb of Circe — 2 
Peripatetics, especiallj logic, jibj sics, bislorj, j Pharmacusa {'I’apKpahovtra Pliaimalomsi), 
and literature His works, all of wbicli are an island off the coast of Asia Minor, 120 
lost, are quoted by later writcis One of bis stadia from Miletus, where king Attains died, 
works most frequentlj cited was a sort of and where Tubus Caesar was taken prisoner bj 
chronicle of bis native citj, bearing the title of imatcs (Suet Jiil 4 , Plut Goes) 

UpurdvEis 'Epectoi (Stnab p 018 , Plut SoJ Phamabazus (4>npi'd/3afoj),son of Pliarnaces, 

14,32, Them 7,78, Atbon ji 883, Suid « u ) Bucceeded bis father ns satrap of tbo Persian 
Phanocles {iat’OK\rjs), one of tbo best of tbo {irov inces near the Hellespont In n c 411 and 
later Greek elegiac poets, piobablv lived in the the following jeais, be rendered active assist 
time of Philip and Alexander the Great Ho anco to the Lacedaomoninus in tbcir war 
seems only to have wTitton one poem, winch against the Atbenians (Time vni 0, 8, 39, 99- 
was entitled ‘'Epairey 1) KaAof (Plut Si/mp ji 109 , Xon Hell i 1- ! , Diod xni 49-03 ) When 
071, Atbon p 003) The work was upon Deieylbdas, and subsequently Agosilnus, passed 
paedeiasha, but tbo subject was so treated over into Asia to jirotect tbo Asiatic Greeks 
as to exhibit tbo retribution vvliicb fell upon against the Persian pow or, we find Pbamabazus 
those who addicted themselves to tbo jiiactice connecting Inmsolf with Conon to resist the 
We still possess a considoiablo fragment from Lacedaemonians In 374 Pbamabazus invaded 
tbo opening of tbo poem, winch describes the Egypt in conjunction with Iplncrates, but the 
love of Oipbcus for Calais, and tbo v engeanco expedition failed, chiefly tlirougb the dilatorv 
taken upon him by tbo Thracian w omen — Tbo proceedings and the excessive caution of Phar 
fragments of Phanocles aio edited by Bach, nabazus [IpuieuvTm] The character of 
with those of Hermesiauax and Pbilotns, Habs Pbamabazus is distinguisbod by generosity and 
Sax 1829, and bj Scbneidewin, Ddctt Pots ojjonness He has been charged with the 
Grace p 158 murder of Alcibiados , but the latter probablj 

Phamdemus {^ avASypos ), the author of one fell by the bands of others [Alcibiades] 
of those works on the legends and antiquities Phamaces (impcdicys) 1 King of Pontus, 
of Attica loiown under the name of Atthidcs was the son of Millmdates IV, whom be sue 
His ago and birthplace arc imceitain, but wo cecded on the thioiie, about n c 190 He 
Imovv that be lived before the time of Augustus, carried on war for some jears with Eumcnes, 
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Wicn Ale’:aiidcr tlic Great 


, , T. „ Ifiiiff oit(Od IV S'S'S) Wien Ale-^aiidcr Uic Great 

Crppafocw^^^biT^as obliged to eonclude Tutb planned the citj of ^oxandria, on Ibe coast 
Cappadocia, mit m 179 The 1 opposite to Pharos, ho caused the island to 

ihcm a ,t, 19 placed bj be united to the co ist bj a mole seven stadia 

jcaroflns death IS length, thus forming the tuo harbours 

Is'^^Strab p St5)— ^ King of Pontus, or inoic j of the city [A^r y. -'ni*.] The island was 
* -f-« . - /-»f ATifli I fniun' 


properly of the Bosporus, was the son of Mitli 
^dates the Great, uhom he compelled to put 
an end to Ins life m 03 [MiTimmcTi s A L] 
After the death of his father, Plianiacos h is 
toned to make liis suhniission to Poinpcj , who 
granted him the kmgdoiu of the Boiporus, iiith 
the titles of fnend and ally of the Eoman 
people In the Ci\sl war between Caesar and 
Pompoj, Piiiiniaccs sti/cd the opportunity to 
reinstate himself in his f ither s dominions and 
made liimsclf iiiaster of the uliole of Colchis 
and tlie lesser Armenia He defeated Dome 


ciuefly famous foi the lofty lower built upon it 
by Ptolemy II Philadelplms, for a lighthouse, 
whence the name of pharus was applied to all 
similar strnctuies The island was well peo 
pled, aceoidmg to Julius C icsar, but soon after- 
wards Strabo tells ns that it was uihabited only 
by a few fisliermen (Strsb p 791) — 2 (Lcsiita 
or Rvar), an island of llie Adriatic, off the 
coast of Dabnaim, E of Bss, with a Greek 
city of the same name {C'tmla Vccclna, Hu ), 
whicli was t ikcn and de«tioycd by the Homans 
under Aeniilius Paulns, but yirobably rebuilt, 


tius Cab mus, the houtcmiut of Caesar 111 Asi v, j as it is mentioned by Ptolciiiv under the nunio 
but was shortly afterw irds defeated b% Caesar of Pliaria fPol n 11, in IG, Strab p 315) 
himself in a di eisiie action near Zcla (17) The I Pliarusii (<! apoairioi), a people in the interior 


battle w IS gamed with such ease by Caesar 
that he informed the senate of Ins victory by 
the words, Fewj, tidz, iici ( Ipp Rzthi 110- 
120 , Dio Cass sill 45 , Hell iltx li5— 77) In 
the course of the same veu, Phnrnneos was 
again defeatcJ, and was alim In Asandtr, one 
of his generals [As vNni n ] 

Pharaacm (•i'ctpiaida Khnisouii or Kara- 
simdtt), a floumhiiig eilv of Asi i Afinor, on the 


(probably near the W coast) of N Africa, who 
carried on a considerable Irafiie w ith Mauretania 
(Slrub pp 181, 828, Ptol n G, 17) 

Phasaehs (<I>a(rni?kis piob Am-c! Fu-satl), 
a city of Palestine, m the valley of the Jordan 
X of Jenelio, built by Herod tlio Great (Jos 
Ant XVI 0 , 2 ) 

Phasolis (4>a(nj\fr, TcKrova, 

Hu ), an import mi seaport town of Lycm, near 


coast of Pontus Polenionmcus, was built ne ir I the honlcrs of Pampbylia, stood on the gulf of 
(some think, on) the site of Ccrasiis, probably > Painiiliy lia, at the foot of Mt Solyma, in a 
by Pharnaces, the gr iiidfatlu r of MitluidnUs narrow pass between the mountains and the 
the Great, and peopled by the transference to sea It was founded by Donan colonists, and 
it of the inhabitants of Cot} ora It had a 1 irge Horn its position, and iLs command of three 


commerte and extemsivt tishe’nes, and 111 its 
neighbourhood were the iron mines of the 
ClialybcB It was strongly fortified, and win- 
used by Jlithndatcs, in the war with Rome, for 
the place of refuge of Ins harem (Strab pp 
548-5"(l , Plut Luczill 18, \mun, Ferqd 
Font Eux p 17 ) 

PharsaluB (’{’dperaXos, Ion <1 apmjXoi 4 opiro 
Aids P/inrva or Fersuht), a town 111 Tliessilv 
in the district Thessaliolm, not far from the 
frontiers of PJilhiotir., of the nve'r Enipeus, 
and on the Is sloi>e of Mt XarthiKuit Itw is 
•divided into an old and a new < itv , and contann d 




Co!n of PhriffiRlus Mih cent i» c.^ 

OJ^.hrartol \thonc nr ♦mi tjomcmiin 

wlov. Ti: ♦ \N ro (bacVxrnrUH), prolifibU tlioonifrn\cr f 

Jiamo 


a stronglv fortified acropolis (Strab pp J31- 
^81 , Liv xln 1) In its iieiglibourliood, KE 
m the town and on the otln r side of the 
Enipeus, was a celebrated ti iiijile of Thetis, 
^IM Thutidium Xcar Pharsiilns was fought 
the deciBiv e halllo hetw een Caesar and Poinpoy , 
n C 48, which made Caesar inaali r of the Ho 
”1’'^ It iH frequently called the battle 

of 1 harsalfo, which was the name of tlic tern 
to^ dt the town 

Phams (^.Jpos) 1 (Fhaznior Faudhat r! 
un, le Fti/ (farden), a wnall island oft tho 
Weditcrraueim coast of Egypt, mentioned by 
ilomcr, who describes it us a whole day’s sail 
distant fr^ Aegvptus, meaning, prob 
ably, not Egyqit itsolt, but the river Nile 


fine harbours, it soon giiinod an extensive com 
mcrcc (Ildt ii 178, ‘^Irab p 0G7) It did not 
belong to thoLyemn confederacy, but had an 
indepentlent government of its own Itboeanio 


/) 


Coin of Iluihcllh la Ljela (fth cout ut ) 

of galley In tlio rliajxi ol u booi* s head, rrr 
♦ \i stem of iTnlloy Jn IncQfc Bqanro 

' afterwards the head quarters of the pirates wlio 
infested the S coists of Asia Minor, and was 
then fore destroy id by P Senihus Isnuncus 
(Cie 1 cr? IV 10, 21 , Eutrop vi 3) , and though 
the eilv was ri stored, it never recovered its 
nuportanec Pliasehs is slid to have been the 
liltice at which the light qiiiek vessels < ailed 
<pd<xr}\ot were first built, and tlie figure of such 
, 11 ship upiiears on its coins 
1 PhiiBjB (’Ifio-ir) 1 {Fns or Fioni), a re 
nov 111 d nver of the ancient world, rose in the 
r Moselnci M (or according to soino m the Gnu 
casus, where, m fact, its chief tributaries rise), 
and flowed westward tlirough the plain of 
Colchis into tho E cud of the Pontus Enxinus 
[Bind Sea), after receiving several affluents, 
the chief of wliieh were the Glautus and the 
Hion tho name of the lath'r was sometinics 
tiansforied, as it now is, to the mam nver It 
was navigable about thirty eight miles above 
its nioulb for 1 irgo vessels, and for small ones 
fmtlior up, as fai as Sarapanii (SJiarajxtv), 
wlicnee goods wore conv ey ed in four day s across 
the Mosi hici M to tho riv or Cyrus, and so to 
tho Caspian It was spanned bv 120 bridges. 
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and bad many towns npon its banks Its Alcmaeon after he had tilled his mother, and 
waters were celebrated for their parity and for gave him his daughter Alphesiboea in marriage 
vanons other supposed quahties, some of a verv ^cmaeon presented Alphesiboea with the cele- 
marvellous nature , but it was most famous m brated necklace and peplus of Harmoma , but 
connexion with the story of the Argonautic when Alcmaeon afterwards wished to obtam 
expedition [Abgox ^.CTtE ] Some of the early them agam for his new wife Calhrrhoe, he was 
geographers made it the boundary between murdered by the sons of Phegeus, by their 
Europe and Asia (Strab p 4*17 , Hdt i\ 40) faHier’s command Phegeus was himseE subse 
it was afterwards the NE limit of the bmgdom j qnently put to death by the sons of Alcmaeon. 
of Pontus, and under the Eomans it was re- i For details see AxcauxoN 

garded as the N frontier of their empire m TV PhellUB (4>eA.Aos or 4>eAA({j ^leWirris Eu 
Asia Another notable circumstance connected near Saaret) an inland citv of Lycn, on a 
with it IS that it has giyen name to thejp/iensrtwf mountam between Xaiithus and Antiphellns, the 
(phasianns, (pacrta,6s, (pacriaiikhs up/ts), which latter haiong been at first tue port of Phellus, 
IS said to haye been first brought to Greece but afterwords eclipsing it (Strab p GGG) 
from its banks, where the bird is still found m PheUusa,'a small island near Lesbos 
great numbers (Mart ui 57 IG Phn x 182) ] Phenuus (4>^tuos), a celebrated imnstrei, son 
— ^When the geography of these regions was j of Terpius, who entertained inth Ins song the 
comparatively unknown, it was natural that . smtors m the palace of Odysseus m Ithaca 
there should be a doubt as to the identification ' (Od i 154)^ 

of certam celebrated names, and thnsthename ( Phemoil6e(4>77pnKb7),amythicalGreekpoetess 
Phasis like Araxes, is apphed to difierent nyers of«the ante Homeric period, was said to have 
The most important of these yanabons is Xeno been the daughter of Apollo, and his first 
phon's application of the name Phasis to the priestess at Delphi and tlie myentor of the 
nver Araxes in Armenia (Annb iv G) — 2 hexameter yerse There were poems which 
Near the mouth of the nver, on its S side, was went under the name of Phemonoe, like the old 
a town of the some name, founded and fortified religions poemswhich were ascribed to Orpheus, 
bv the Milesians ns an emporium for their com Musaeus, and the other mythologic-il bards 
merce and used under the kings of Pontus, (Pans x 5, 7, x G, 7 Strab p 419 ) 
and under the Eomans, as a frontier fort, and Phenens(*i>eicDjor4>fi'Edr •J’ej'ed-njs Foma) 
now a Bnssian fortified station, under the name a town in the XE of Arcadia, at the foot of Mt 


of Pail Some identify it with Sebastopohs, 
but most likely incorrectly (Strib pp 493, 
oOO Ptol y 10 2 ) 

Phayorinns [FAyomvus ] 

Phayllus (4>dP\Aoy) 1 A celebrated athlete 
of Crotona, who had tlmce gamed the victory 
at the Pythian games He fousht at the battle 
of Salamis, b c 4S0, in a ship fitted out at his 
own expense (Hdt viii 47, Pans x 9, 2 
Pint Alex 84 ) He is said to have cleared 
fifty five feet m jumping {Aiith Pol u p 851 
Suid s 11 ) It is suggested that (if true at alll 
it may have been by the ‘ hop, step, and jump ’ 
[Dicf of Alii art Pciitathliini A Pho- 
cian, brother of Onomarchus, whom he sue 
ceeded as general of the Phocians in the Sacred 
war, 352 He died in the following year, after 
a long and pamful ilhiess PhavUus made use 
of the sacred treasures of Delphi with a for 
more lavish hand th-in either of his brothers, ; 
and he is accused of bestowmg the consecrated 
ornaments upon Ins wife and mistresses (Diod 
xvi 35-SS, G1 Pans x 2 G ) 

Phazania (Ferrani, n district of Libva In- 
terior [Guiwixtes ] 

Phazemon prob Mcrsiuan), a ' 

city of Pontub m Asia. Minor XTV ot Amasia 
and the capital ot the TV d strict of Pontus 
called Phazemonftis (•^cCtjuo 7 ~ ts ) which lay 
on the E side of the Halvs, S of Gazelomtis 
and was celebrated for its warm min eral spnngs 
Pompev changed the name of the city to Kea- 
polis, and the district was called Xeapolitis ' 
but these names seem to have been soon 
dropped (Strab pp 553, 560) j 

Phea (ifiEid 4>£at 4>£aTos1, a town on | 

the fronners of Ehs and Pisahs, with a harbour 
situated on a promontory of the same name, ' 
and on the nver lardonus In iront of- the i 
harbour w'ls a small island caEed PhCas (^icfcy) j 
(17 vii 135 , 0(7 XI 297 , Strab p 350 ) 

Pheca or Phecadum, a fortress m Thessaly m 
the dis‘nct Hesbaeotis (Liy xxxi 41 xxxn 14) I 
Phegeus (4>ir}eirs), king of P=opliis m Arcadia, j 
father oi Alphesiboea or Arsiiioe, o^Pronous and | 
Agenor, or of Temenns and-Axion He purified I 


Callene, andonthenver Aroamns Itstemtory 
was called Pheneatis (^eiea-is) There were 
extensive marshes in the neighbourhood, the 
waters of which were partly earned off by a 
subterraneous chaimel winch was supposeii to 
have been made by Heracles (Pans viii 14, 
3 Catnll GS, 109 , Phn xxxi 54 , cf p 400, b ) 
The town was of great antiqmty It i s mentioned 
by Homer, and was said to have been built by 
an autochthon Pheneus It cont omed a strongly 
lortified acropolis ovith a temple of Athene Tn- 
tomn , and m the town itseh were the tombs of 
Iphicles and Myrtdns and temples of Hermes 
and Demeter (77 ii C05 Pens yiii 14, 15 , 
Terg Aen viu 165) 

Pherae (4>epaf ^epcuos E(77esfiJio),anancienfe 
town of Thessaly, m the SE of the Pelasgian 
plain, TV of Mt Pelion, STV of the lakeBoebeis, 
and nmety stadia from its port-toovn Pagasae on 
the Pagasaean gulf Pherae is celebrated m 
mythology as the residence of Admetus, and in 
history on account of its tyrants, who extended 
then- power over nearly the whole of Thessaly 
(77 11 711 , Thuc 11 22 , Strab pp 403, 459 ) 
Of these the most powerful was Jason, who was 
made Tagus or generalissimo of Thessaly about 
B c 374 Jason was succeeded m 370 by his 
two brothers Polvdorus and Polvphron. The 
former was soon after assassmated by Polv- 
phron The latter was murdered in his turn 
m Sb9, by his nephew Alexander, who was 
no*onous for his cruelty, and who was put to 
death in 367 by his wife Thebe and her three 
brothers [J vsox , AiEXiuSDEK, p 47 b ] In 
B c 191 Pherae was taken by .Antiochns, and 
shortly afterwards surrendered to the Eomans 
under Acihns G1 abno (Lit xxxvi 9, 14) 

Pherae PPhab-ve ] 

Pherecrates (^^psKpa-nis:), of Athens, one of 
the best poets of the Old Comedy, was contempo 
rarv wath the comic poets Cratinus, Crates, Eu 
pohs. Plato, and Anstophanes, being aomewhai 
yonnger than the first two and comewhal older 
than the others He gamed his first victon 
E c 43S and he mutated the stvle of Crates, 
whose ac''^or he had been. Crates and Phere 



PHIDIAS csa 

Peision armv, she caused tlioso nlio liad tlio 
principal feliaie in hor son’s murder -to ho 
impaled, and ordered llio breasts of tben 
wives to bo cut otT PLerctnna then returned 
to Eg} pt, IV hero she died (Hdt n 102,200- 
205 ) 

Pnoron or Phoros (■I’/pwi, 'p€piuj),the Gieek 
name for the son of Scsostna { = Eaniscs II) 
This king of Eg}iit was roall} Jlenoptah II , 
who succeeded on tlio death of Eainses (oi 
Sesostns), about 1800 u c , and won great v ic 
tones ovei the Tjib}ans and their allies the 
Aquaslin and Shardann, whom some believe to 
be the Acliacans and Sardinians Bj some 
autbontics bo is thought to he the Pliaraoli of 
the Exodus The Greek name ^epaiy seems to 
bo a misconception of the title Phaiaoh 
Herodotus lias a stoiy, winch is not confirmed 
h} the Eg}’ptian monuments, that ho was visited 


PHEEEGYDES 

crates, hko Epiohamras, ver} much 
the coarse satire nnd vituperation of which tl i 
sort of poetry had prcviousl} been the yeluclo, 
and constructed ihoir comedies on the ^ 

a regular plot, and with more Carnatic action, 
salirismg typosof charactei.mot actual persons 
Phcrecrates did not, how ev cr, abstain altogether 
from personal satire, for we see b> the frag 
ments of his plays that he attacked Alcihiades, 
the tragic poet Melantlnus, and others (Athcu 
up 348, 538) Ho forestalled m the Crapaiah 
the idea, which Anstophancs expressed in Gio 

Frogs, of laying the scene of his pui} in'llio 
underworld Phereorates inv onted a new metre, 
winch was named, after liuii,tho Fhcrcc) oicoil, 

The system of the verso is L ^ v/ - - 

which ma} be best explained as n chonambus, 

with a spondee for its base, and a long s} liable - , 

for its termination Tlio metre is i en frequent with blindness as a punishment for Ins inipictv 
m the choruses of the Greek tragedians, and m m Ihrowmg a spear into the w aters of the Nile 
Horace, as, for example — Giaio Fyrrha s«6 , when it had overflowed the fields By attend- 
anfro The extant titles of the plav s of Phore j mg to the directions of an Oracle ho w ns cured, 


crates are eighteen (Fingincnts m Jlemckc, 
Fr Com Gr) 

Phereoydes (-f'tpcKuSijs) 1 Of Sytos, an 
island m the Aegacan, an early Greek plnlo 
sopher or rather theologian He liv cd in the 
sixth century n c He is said to liav o obtained 
Ins knowledge from the secret books of the 
Plioonicians, and to have travelled m Egvpt 
Almost all the ancient wnters w ho speak of him 
stale that he was the teacher of Pythagoras 


and ho dedicated an obelisk at Heliopolis in 
gratitude for his recov ery (Hdt ii 111) Phny 
tells us that this obelisk, together with another, 
also made by bim but broken in its removal, 
was to be seen at Eoinc in the Circus of Cab- 
gula and Nero at tbo foot of the Vatican hill 
Pliny calls tlic Pheron of Herodotus Nen 
coreus Diodonis gives him Ins father’s name, 
Sesostns (Phn xxxvu 74 , Died i 59) 


74, BioU 1 

PhidlaB {•VetZfas}, the great Grcelc sculptm 
The most important subject vv Inch ho is said to 1 Of his peisonal history we possess but fov 
have taught was the doctrine of the Metempsy- details Ho was a native of Athens, and the 
cliosis adopted by Pythagoras Ho gave an [ son of Clmrmidcs, and was bom about the time 
account of his view sin a work (rifpl (^leirfa's ao! of the battle of Marathon, n c 490 He began 
wp! 5«ai) which was extant in the Alexandrian to vvoik ns a sculptor about 404, and ono of Ins 
ponod It was wnllen iii prose, which he is first great works was the statue of Athene 


said to have been the first to omplov m the 
explanation of pliilosopliical questions (Diog 
Lncrt 1 110-122, Anst Jlfet vni l~p 1002, ji. 


Promnehos, which may bo assigned to about 
460 Tins vvovk must iinvo cstabbslicd hisic 
pntation , but it w as surpassed by the splendid 


Cic Tusc 1 10, 08, Plut 3(j ) — 2 Of | productions of his oini hand, and of others 


Leros, ono of llio most celebrated of the carlv 
Greek logographers Ho lived m the fonner 
half of the fifth century Jic, and was a con 
temporary of Hcllamcus and Herodotus Most 
of his life was spent nt Athens, whence ho is 
called mdiffcrenlly the Lenan or the Athenian j 
His principal work was n history of the iiijtho ; 
logy and antiquities of Atticn, iii ton books It 
began with n tlieogony, and then proceeded to 
give an account of the heroic age and of the 
great families of that tune — His fragments have 
been collected by Sturtr, Phcrecydis Fiaq 
menta, Lips 1824, 2nd cd , and by C and 'T 
Midler, m Erapm Hisf Grace vol i 

Phores (4>epijj) 1 Sonof CrothcusnndTy'ro, 
and brother of Acsou audAmylhaon, he was 
named to Penclymeno, by w honi ho hccamc the 
father of AthnetnB,Lycurgus, Idoinono,nnd Pa 
napis He was behoved to have founded the 
town of Pherao m Tliossnly (Otl \i 259, 
polled 1 9, 11 ) — 2 Son of Jason niid Medea 
(Pans w 

Pheretiadoa (•f'epqTidSijy), i c aeon of Phercs, 
IB especially used as the name of Admotus (H 
11 703) ' 

Phoretima (i'epcrlpa), wife of BattusIII ,'and 
notlier of Arcesilaus III , successive kings of 
yTcnc After the murder of hor son by the 
Bnreaeans (BvttiaDai, No C], Phoretima fled 
Egypt to Ary andes, the viceroy of Danus 
^ystaspis, and roprosentiiig that tho death of 
Mcosuaiis had been tho conscquonco of his sub 
mission to the Poisians, she induced liim to 
avenge it Qp. the capture ol Barca by the 


working under his direction, dunng the admini 
stratioii of Poncles Tlint slntosman not only 
chose Pliidias to ovecuto the pniicipal statues 
which vvero to bo sot up, but gave him tho 
direction of all tho works of art winch were to 
be erected Of these works the chief were (ho 
Propylaoa of tho Acropolis (built by tho ni chi 
tcct Mncsiclea), and, above all, the temple of 
Athene on tho Acropolis, called the Pvjutiif 
^o^ (of which Ictinus and Callicrates were tho 
architects), on winch, as tho central point of 
tlio Athenian polity and religion, tho highest 
efforts of the best of artists were employed 
Theio can bo no doubt that tho sculptured 
omaniciits of this temple, tho roinams of whidi 
form tho glory of the British Museum, were 
ovecuted under tho iminodmto suporintondenco 
of PJiidms , but the colossal statue of the 
divinity made of ivory and gold, whicii was en- 
closed within that niagiuficcnt shrmo, was tho 
vvork of tho artist’s own hand Tho statue 
was dedicated in 408 Hanng finished Ins 
great work at Athens, he wont to Ehs and 
Olympia, winch ho was now invited to adorn 
Ho was there engaged foi about foui or five 
years from 187 to 484 or 188, dm mg which time 
ho finished his statue of tho Olympian Zous, 
tho greatest of all lus woiks On Ins lotuin 
to Athens, ho fell a victim to tho jealousy 
against his great palion, Pericles, which was 
tlien at its height Tho party opposed to 
Poncles, thinking him too poweiful to bo over 
thrown by a direct attack, aimed at him in tho 
persons of Ins most chonshed friends, Phidias 

Y Y 



GOO PHIDIAS 

Anaxagoras, and Aspasia [PericIjEs ] Phi 
dias was first accused of peculation, but this 
charge was at once lefuted, as, by the advice of 
Penclcs, the gold had been affixed to the statue 
of Athene m such a manner that it could be 
removed and the weight of it examined The 
accusers then charged Phidias with impiety, m 
havmg introduced into the battle of the Ama- 
vons, on the slueld of the goddess, his oivn 
likeness and that of Pericles On tins latter 
charge Phidias was thrown into prison, where 
he died, in 432 (Pint Pei icl SI) Pludias had 
executed a statue of Athene for Pallene m 
Achaia (Pans vii 27, 1) , and the colossal statue 
of Athene Promachos on the Acropolis of 
Athens [see p 11] , but more famous than 
these was the statue of Athene in the Parthe 
non, to which reference has already been made 
The statue was of that kind of work which the 
Greeks called chi yselcplianttne that is, the 
statue was formed of plates of ii ory laid upon 
a core of wood or stone, for the flesh parts, 
while the drapery and other ornaments were of 
solid gold The statue stood in the foremost 
and larger chamber of the temple (prodoinns) 
It represented the goddess standmg, clothed 
with a tunic reaching to the ancles, with her 
speai in her left hand and an image of Victory 
four cubits high in her right she was girded 
with the aegis, and had a helmet on her head, 
and her shield rested on the ground by her 
side Tlie height of the statue was twenty six 
cubits, or nearly forty feet, including the base 
(Pans 1 24, Plin xxxn 18) The eyes were 
of a Icind of marble, nearly resembling ivory, 
perhaps painted to imitate the ms and pupil 
(Plat Sipp Maj p 290, n) The weight of the 
gold upon the statue, whicli, as aboi e stated, 
was leniovable at pleasure, is said by Thucy- 
dides to have been forty talents (ii 18) — Still 
more celebiated than lus statue of Athene was 
the colossal ivory and gold statue of Zeus 
which Phidias made for the great temple of 
this god III the AUis or sacred grove at Olym 
pia This statue was regarded as the master 
piece, not only of Phidias, but of the wnole 
range of Grecian art , and was looked upon 
not so much ns a statue, but rathei as if it 
were the actual manifestation of the present 
deity It was placed in the prodomus or front 
chamber of the temple, directly facmg the en- 
trance It was only visible, bower er, on great 
festivals , at other times it was concealed by a 
magnificent curtain The god was represented 
as seated on a tlirone of cedar wood, adorned 
with gold, ivory, ebony, stones, and colours, 
crorvned w ith a wreath of olive, holding m his 
right hand an ir ory and gold statue of Victory, 
and in Ins left hand supportmg a sceptre, 
w Inch was ornamented with aU sorts of metals, 
and surmounted by an eagle The throne was 
brilliant both with gold and stones, and with 
ebony and ivorj, and was ornamented with 
figures both painted and sculptured The 
statue almost reached to the roof, winch was 
about sixty feet in height The idea which 
Phidias essaj ed to embody in tins his greatest 
work was tliat of the supreme deity of the 
Hellenic nation, no longer engaged in conflicts 
with the Titans and the Giants, but havmg laid 
aside his thundeibolt, and enthroned as a con 
queror, in porfei-t majesty and repose, ruhng 
with a nod the subject world It is related 
(Strab p 584 , Val Max in 7) that when 
Phidias was asked what model he meant to 
follow 111 making Ins statue, he replied, that of 
Homer (If i 528-530) 


PHIDON 

"H, Koi Kvavemtv iid bippicyi yevo'e Kpovluv 
ap^pSciat 5’ &pa xmvai bmppdiffavTO avahros 
Kparhs air' adapdroto peyav B' iKe\i^ip’'0\vpirop 

The statue was removed by the emperor Hieo 
dosiusi to Constantmople,wheieitwasdestroyed 
by a fire in ad 476 — The distinguishmg 
character of the art of Phidias w as heauty of 
the suhliinest order, especially m the represen 
tation of divinities, and of subjects connected 
wnth their worship While on the one hand he 
set himself fiee from tlie stiff and unnatural 
forms which, bj a sort of religious precedent, 
had fettered his predecessors of the archaic 
school, on the other hand he did not aim at 
representing the typical beauty of face and 
form winch is seen in the works of Polychtns, 
and still moie m those of Praxiteles In digmty 
and largeness of style he stood pre emment 
[See further in Dicf of Ant art Statiiana Arsi 
Phidippides or PhilippideB {^eiBiirirlSys, 
^t\tinriBr]s), a couner, was sent by the Athe 
mans to Sparta in b c 490, to ask for aid against 
the Persian^, and amved there on the second 
day from his leaving Athens On his return to 
Athens, he related that on his way to Sparta 
the god Pan had met him on Mt Parthenium, 
near Tegea, and caUmg him loudly by name 
had bidden lum ask the Athenians whv they 
paid him no worship, though he had been hither 
to their friend, and ever w ould be so (Hdt vi 
105, Pans i 28, 4, viii 54, 6, Nep Milt 4) 
In consequence of this revelation, they dedi 
cated a temple to Pan after the battle of 
Marathon, and honoured him thenceforth with 
annual sacrifices and a torch race [Par ] 
Phidon ('kefSaij') 1 Son of Aristodamidas, 
and kmg of Argos, restored the supremacy of 
Argos over Cleonae, Phlius, Sicyon, Bpidaurus, 
Troezen, and Aegma, and aimed at extendmg 
his dominions ovei the greater part of the Pelo 
ponnesus Plutaich tells a story of his trymg 
(though unsuccessfully) to obtain 1000 picked 
Youths fiom Conntli, whom he intended to put 
to death, and so reduce the power of the Conn- 
thians The story is improbable m its details, 
but seems to mdicate some claim to supremacy 
over Cormth also (Plut Am 2) The Pisatans 
invited him, according to the received text of 
Pausanias, m the 8th Olympiad (b c 748), to aid 
them in excludmg the Eleans from their usurped 
presidency at the Olympic games, and to cele 
brate them jointly with themselves The mvi 
tation quite fell in with tlie ambitious pretensions 
of Phidon, who succeeded m dispossessing the 
Eleans and celebratmg the games along with 
the Pisatnns , but the Eleans not long aftei 
defeated lum, with the aid of Sparta, and re 
covered their privilege Thus apparentlv fell 
the power of Phidon , but as to the details of 
the struggle we have no information The most 
memorable act of Phidon w as lus introduction 
of copper and silver coinage, and a new scale of 
weights and measures, which, through his in 
fluence, became prevalent m the Peloponnesus, 
and ultimately throughout the greater portion 
of Greece (Hdt vi 127 , Ephorus, ap Strab 
p 358 , Ar Pol v 10, p 1310 , Pans vi 22, 2 , 
Diog Lacrt viii 14 , Ael V IT xii 10 ) The 
comage of Phidon is said to have been struck in 
Aegma, with the type of a tortoise (a symbol of 
the Phoenician Astarte) {Diet of Ant art 
Pondera ] There is consideiable doubt about 
the date of Phidon The date assigned to the 
earhest Greek coins is the seventh cent b c , 
winch agrees with Hdt vi 127, where Phidon 
Oie tyrant of Argos who regulated measures m 



PHIGALIA 

tlie Peloponnesas and interfered at Olvmpia is 
said to be the father of one of the smtoK ol 
At'onste This would bring Phidon neat to the 
toe of Chsthencs of Sicyon, and wo^d prc 
clnde an earlier date for lu? rci^ 
middle of the seventh cent n c It has been 
sn-T^ested tliat the test of Pausanias is corrupt 
and tliat 01 08, insto id of 8 (i c 658 Jl C ), should 
be read The suggestion Uiat there was on 
earher Phidon also is not satisfactory —/J An 
ancient Corinthian legislator of nneertam date 
Phlgalia (4 lyaXla, ^’lydAeia, ^lyaMa ^tya- 
Aeus Pavhtsa), at a later too called Phialia, 
a town in the SW comer of Arcadia on the 
frontiers of Messenia and Ehs, and upon the 
nver Lvmax It is said to have derived its 
name from Phignlns, son of Lveson, its founder 
(Pans viii 89, 2 , Steph B s e ) It was taken 
by the Spartans B c 559, hut was aftenvards 
recovered by Uio Plugahans with the help of 


PHUiA 691 

arc standing Tlic temjile is 123 feet long by 
40 broad In 1812 the fnoze round the intenor 
of the inner cella uns discovered, containing a 
senes of sculptures in alto-nhevo, representing 
the combat of the Centaurs and the Lapithao, 
and of the Greeks and the Amazons [sec ent on 
p 59] Tlie height of the frieze was a little 
more than two feet, and the total length about 
100 feet The sculptures were found on the 
ground under the spot vhich tliej ongiuallv 
ocenpted, and wore much injured hv their fall, 
and bv the u eight of the mins 1 vmg upon them 
Tliey were purchased for the British ^Insenm 
m 1811, where they are presen ed About 8J- 
miles from Phigalia (according to Pans viu 
42, 1) under the hill Elaeum was the ancient 
sanctuary of the ‘Black’ Duneter, a cave in 
which was an image of the goddess with a 
horse’s head [see p 277, bj A uatuiul tunnel 
through which the nverNeda (Voii(ri/o) raus, 
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KcmiUns al the TonipTo of VpoHo at EatEac near Phigalia. 


the Oresthasians It is freqpiontly mentioned 
m the later wars of the Achaean and Actohan 
Leagues (Pans van 39, 4 , Diod xv 40 , Pol 
IV S, 79) —Phigalia, however, owes its celebrity 
in mMem tunes to tlic remains of a splendid 
mmple m its territory, situate about six miles 
^ of the town at Bassae on Mt Cotvlnm 
xais temple u as built bv Ictinus, the contem 
porary of Pencles and Phidias, and the archi 
tcct, along with Calhcrates, of the Parthenon 
nt Athens It was dedicated to Apollo Epi 
ennns’ or the Deliverer, heennse the god had 

‘i'’, pestilence 

11 j^eloponnesian war Pausanias de 
Mnues this temple as the most beautiful oncm 

iLcn of Athene at 

An? art "',^0’^? hosastylo [see Diet of ' 
at the fifteen colnmns 

an the whn1?“^ therefore thirty eight colnmns 
whole outer circuit, of which allbut three 


; now called Stomt07t ics Fatiafftas, is shown as 
i Iho Bite of this sanctuary It is about three 
miles W of Phigalia 

Phila {4iAa), daughter of Antipater, the 
regent of Macedonia, was momed to Crateras 
in B c 822, and after tho death of Cmterus, who 
snrv jved his niamnge with her scurcolv a v ear, 
she was again mamed to the young Dcinotnus, 
the son of Antigonns IVlien Demetrius w is 
expelled from Macedonia ui 287, she put an end 
to her own hfe at Cassandrea Sue showed 
nohihty of cliaracter in her endeavours to pro 
Tuoto pence and to check oppression She left 
two eluldren In Demetrius Antigonns, sur- 
nnmodGonatas, and a daughter, Stratonice, mar- 
ried first to Seleuous, and afterwards to lus sou 
Ai^iochus (Plut Bcmcir 14-45, Diod xx 93) 
('If\a 4>i\c[7oj, 4 ’iAc£t7;i) A town of 
aiaccdoma in tho pronneo Pienn, situated on a 
steep hai on tho Peneus between Dinm and 


C02 PHILADELPHIA 

Tempe and at the cntiance into Thessalj, built 
by Demetrius II and named aft6r his mother 
Phila (Liv ■^hi G7 , Stepli B s u ) 

Philadelphia (<I’i\a5e\<pela i'i\a?e\(pevs) 

1 [Allah S/tclir, Eu ), a city of Lydia, at the foot 
of M Tmolus, on the httle rii er Coganius, SE 
of Sardis It n as built by Attains Pliiladel 
phus, Inng of Pergamus It suffered sei erelv 
fiom earthquahes, so that in Stiabo’s time 
(iindei Augustus) it had greatly declined In 
the reign of Tibenus, it -nns almost destrojod 
by one of these visitations (Strab p 028 , Tac 
Ann 11 47, Steph B s v) It n ns an early 
seat of Chnstinnity, and its church is one of 
the seion to i\ Inch the Apocalj’pso is nddiesscd 
(Rey 111 7) — 2 A citj of Cilioia Aspeia, N of 
Claudiopohs (Ptol y 8, G) — 3 In Palestine 

[EabU ATAMAN A ] 

Pliiladelphns [^i\dSe\<pos), a sumamo of 
Ptolemaeus II king of Egypt [PTOLryiAEUs] 
and of Attains H Inng of Perganium [ATTUiUs] 

Philae (d^iAaf Jesvet cl-Biihcli, i o the 
Island of Temples), an island in the Kile, just 
above the Piist Cataract (of Syene), on the & 
boundary of the conntr} towards Actlnopia 
It y\as inhabited b 3 Egyptians and Ethiopians 
jomtly, and iins coieicd ivitli niagnifacoiit 
temples, yvliose splendid mins still lemnm It 
n ns celebrated in Egyptian mythology as the 
burial place of Osins and Isis (Strab pp 40, 
803, 818, 820 , Ptol ly 5, 74 , Diod i 22 , Sen 
Q N ly 1, Phn y 59 ) 

Philaeni ('ffAonoi), tuo brothcis, citizens of 
Carthago, of yvhom the foUoyniig story is told 
A dispute having arisen between the Caitha 
gininns and Cyreiiaoans about then boundnrios, 
it was agreed that deputies should stait at a 
fived time fiom each of tlio cities, and that the 
place of their meeting, uheroyei it might be, 
should thenceforth foim the limit of tho two 
territories Tho Plulaem yiere appointed foi 
this serrico on the part of the Carthaginians, 
and ady anced much further than the Cyi enaean 
party The Cyienaeans accused them of haymg 
set forth before the time agreed upon, but at 
length consented to accept the spot which they 
had reached as n boundary lino, if the Philaeni 
would submit to be buried alne there in the 
sand Should they decline the offer, they y\eie 
yvillmg, they said, on their side, if pennitted to 
advance as far as they pleased, to purchase for 
Gyrene an extension of territory by a similar 
death The Philaeni accordingly then and 
there devoted themselves for their countiy, m 
the yvay proposed The Carthaginians paid 
high honouis to then memoiy, and eiected 
altars to them where they had died , and from j 
these, even long after aU traces of them had 
y anished, the place still contmued to be called 
‘ The Altars of the Philaem ’ (Soil Jug 75 , 
cf Val Mav y C, 4 , Strab pp 171, 830 , Sil 
It XV 701 ) Our mam authority for tins storv 
IS Sallust, who piobably derived his information 
from African ti editions during the tune that he 
was proconsul of Numidia The Greek name 
by yvhich the heioio brotheis have become 
Inioyvn to us — ^/Aomoi, or lovers of praise — may 
have been framed to suit the tale, or the tale to 
explain the name 

Philagrius (^iXdypios), a Gieek medical 
ymter, bom m Epirus, hved after Galen and 
before Onbasius, and therefore probably m the 
third century after Christ He wrote several 
works, of yvhioli only a few fragments lemain 

PhEammon {^iKagfiwv), a mythical poet and 
musician of the jire Homeric period, yvas said 
to have been the son of Apollo and the ny mph 
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Ciiione, or Philonis, or Louconoc (Theoci 
xxn 118, Hyg Fah 101, Ov Met xi 317) 
By tho nymiph Agnope, who dyvelt on Par- 
nassus, he became the father of ThamyTis and 
Eumolpus (Eur Flics 910, Apollod i 8,8, 
Paus IV 33, 3) He is closely associated with 
the worship of Apollo at Delphi, and wnth the 
music of the cithara He is said to have 
established tho choruses of girls, who, in tho 
Delphian w orship of Apollo, sang hymns m 
which they celebrated the births of Latona, 
Artemis, and Apollo PaiiSanias relates that 
in the most ancient musical contests at Delphi, 
tho first who conquered was Chrj sothemis of 
Ciete, tho second was Philaiiimon, and tho next 
after him his son Thamyiis (Paus x 7, 2, 
Plut Mus pp 1132, 1133 ) 

Philargyrius Junius, or Philargyrus, or 
Junilius Plagnus, an enilycommentatorupon 
Virgil, who wiote upon the Bucolics and 
Georgies His observations are less elaborate 
than those of Sen lus, and have descended to 
us in a mutilated condition The penod when 
he flounshed is altogether uncertain They arc 
punted m the edition of Virgil by Burmann 
Phole or Philes, Manuel (Mai'oii7)A 6 
a By zantme poet, and a native of Ephesus, was 
born about A n 1275, and died about 1340 His 
poem, Dc Anvnalium Froprictatc, chiefly ex 
tracted from Achan, is edited by Do Paw, 
Traj Ehen 1789, and his otliei poems on 
various subjects by "Wernsdorf, Lips 1708 
P^Ieas (4>iAeaj), a Gieek geographer of 
Athens, whose time cannot be detennmed with 
certainty, but who probably belonged to the 
older peiiod of Athenian htciature (Maorob 
y 20 , Avien Or Mar 42) He was tho author 
of a PcrqAns, which was divided into two parts, 
one on Asia, and tho other on Europe 
Philemon {’tiXggccv) 1 An aged Phrygian 
and husband of Baucis Once upon a tune, 
Zeus and Hermes, assuming the appearance of 
ordinary mortals, visited Phrygia , but no one 
was ynllmg to receiv o the strangers, until the 
hospitable hut of Philemon and Baucis was 
opened to them, where the two gods w ore Itmdly 
treated Zeus lewarded the good old couple 
bv talcing them to an eminence, while all the 
neighbouring district was visited with a sudden 
inundation On that eminence Zens appointed 
them the guardians of his temple, and allowed 
them both to die at the same moment, and then 
changed them into trees (Ov Met viii 020- 
724) — 2 An Athenian poet of the New Comedy, 
was the son of Damon, and a native of Soh in 
Cihcm, but at an early age went to Athens, and 
there receiy ed the citizenship (Stiab p 071) 
He was bom about 800 b c , a httle earlier than 
Menandei, whom, however, he long survived 
He began to exhibit about b c 830 ]Je was 
the first poet of the Hew Comedy in order of 
time, and tho second in celebrity, and he 
shares with Menander the honour of its inven- 
tion, or lather of reducing it to a regular form 
Philemon hved neaily 100 years (Diod xxm 
7, Lucian, Mam oh 25, Val Max ix 12, 0, 
Suid s v) The manner of his death is dif 
ferently related some ascnbmg it to excessive 
laughter at a ludicrous incident , others to joy 
at obtaining a victory m a dramatic contest; 
while anothei story represents him ns quietly 
called away bv the goddesses whom he served, 
in the midst of the composition or represents 
tion of his last and best work Although there 
cau be no doubt that Philemon was infenor to 
Menandei as a poet, yet he was a greater 
favourite with the Athenians, and often con- 
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auered lus rival m the diaiBatic coopts 
fSE>ANDEE] The extant fragments of Plnle 
mon display much Inelmess, nit and piactical 
knowledge of hfe His favounte subjects seem 
to have been love intrigues, and his characters 
were the standmg ones of the New Coinedj, 
ivith which Plautus and Terence liave made us 
familiar The Mercator and Tnmmvnis of 
Plautus are adapted from Plulemona plays 
^Efivopos and Ovceavp6s The number of ^ 
plays was nmetj seien , the number of extant 
titles, after the doubtful and spurious are re- 
jected, amounts to about fifty three , but it is 
very probable that some of these should be 
assigned to the younger Philemon The frag 
ments of Philemon are printed with those of 
Reminder by Memeke, in lus Fiagmenta 
GojmcoruviGraecoruin —3 TheyoungerPhile 
mon, also a poet of the New Comedj.nas a son 
■of the former, in whose fame nearly all that 
belongs to lum has been absorbed , so that, al 
though he was the author of fifty foin dramas, 
there are only tno short fragments, and not one 
title, quoted expressly under lus name — 4 The 
author of a Ae^inbv the extant 

portion of which was first edited by Bumej% 
Loud 1812, and aitei wards bj Osann, Beihn, 
1821 The author informs us that lus u ork was 
mtended to take the place of a similar Lexicon 
by the grammarian Hyperechius The w ork of 
Hyperechius was arranged in eight books, nc 
cordmg to the eight different pai ts of speech 
Philemon’s lexicon was a meagre epitome of 
this work , and the part of it which is extant 
consists of the first hook and the beginning of 
the second Hyperechius lived about the 
middle of the fifth centurj of our era, and Pin 
lemon may piobably be placed m the seventh 
Philetaems (4>iAeTaipoj) 1 Pounder of the 
kingdom of Pergomus, was a native of Tieinm 
in Paphlagonia (Stiab pp 54S, 028) He is 
first mentioned in the Service of Dociraus, tlie 
general of Antigonus, from which he passed 
into tliat of Lysimaciius, who entrusted him 
with the charge of the treasuies which he had 
deposited m the strong fortress of Peigamura 
Towards the end of the reign of Lj sunachus he 
■declared in favoui of Seleucus , and, aftei the 
death of tlie latter (b c 280), he took advantage 
of the disorders m Asia to estahheh himself in 
virtual independence At his death he tians 
nutted the go\ emment to lus nephew Euwexes 
He lived to the age of 80, and died apparently 
in 263 (Lucian, Macro!} 12) — 2 An Athenian 
poet of the so-called Middle Comedy He wrote 
twenty_one plays (Suid s v ) 

PhfletaB (^lAyrasj, of Cos, the son of Tele 
phus, a distingmshed Alexandrian poet and 
grammanan, flounshed dnrmg the reign of the 
first Ptolemy, who appointed him tutor of lus 
ms son, Ptolemy Dl Pluladelphus His death 
may be placed about e c 280 Philetas seems 
to have been naturally of a very weak consti 
tntion, which at last broke down undei exces 
sive Btndj He was so remarkably thin as to 
become on object for the ndicule of the comic 
poets, who represented him as weanng leaden 
soles to his shoes, to prevent lus being blown 
away by a strong wind (Athen pp 401, 652, 

w V 791, Ael PH 

IX 14 ) Hrt poetry was chiefly elegiac Of all 

I? department he was esteemed 
° Callimachus, to whom a taste 

of the Alexandrian 
to have preferred lum, for, 

sLro of 1 fragments, he escaped the 

snare of learned affectation Tliese two poets 
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formed the chief models for the Homan elegy , 
and Propertius expressly states m one passage 
that he imitated Philetas m preference to 
Callimachus (Propert iv 1, 1) The elegies of 
Pluletas were chiefly amatory, and a laige poi- 
tion of them was devoted to the piaises of his 
mistress Bittis, or, ns the Latm poets give the 
name, Battis Besides poems, Philetas wrote 
in prose on giammor and criticism His most 
impoitaat grammatical avoik was entitled 
‘'ArakTa The fragments of Philetas have 
been, collected bj Bach, with those of Hei- 
mesianax and Phanocles, Hnhs Sax 1829 

PMleus [PiTHitJs] 

PhilinuB {$iAlros) 1 A Greek of Agrigen- 
tum, accompanied Hannibal in his campaigns 
against Eome, and wrote a history of the Punic 
wars, m wlucli he exliibited much partiahtj 
towards Carthage (Nep Hann IS, Pol i 14, 
ill 26) — 2 An Attic orator, a contemporary of 
Demosthenes and Ljcuigns He is mentioned 
by Demosthenes m his oration against Midins, 
who calls lum the son of Nicostiatus, and says 
that he was tnerarch with him (Dem Mettl p 
666, § 161) Tliree orations of Pliilmus ore 
mentioned bj the grammarians (Harpocrat s v) 
— 3 A Greek physician, bom in the island of 
Cos, and the reputed founder of the Beet of 
the Empirici, probably lived in the third cen- 
tury B c He wrote a work on part of the 
Hippocratic collection, and also one on botany 

Pnilippi (^'iXiwTroi 4>iAirir6i5s, 'hiAiinr^crios, 
^i\iTnn)v6s Fihhah or Fclibejil), a celebrated 
city in Macedonia Adjecta [see p 612, b], w as 
situated on a steep height of Mt Pangaeus, and 
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, head of Hctacles In lion skin rev tripod, 

and palm above U 

on the rn er Ganges or Gangites, between the 
rivers Nestus and Strymon It was founded by 
Philip on the site of an ancient town Crenides 
(KprjvtSes), a colony of the Thasians, who 
settled here on account of the valuahlo gold 
mines in the neighbourhood (Strab p S81, 
App F 0 n 105, 107 ) Philippi is celebrated 
in history in consequence of the aictory gamed 
here by Octananus and Antony oaer Brutus 
and Cassius, B c 42, and as the place where 
tlie Apostle Paul first preached in Europe, a d 
63 [For its importance m the history of the 
Church, see Diet of flic Fiblc] Itwas maden 
Eoman colony hy Octaawanus after the victory 
oxer Brutus and Cassius, under the name of 
Co! Avgusta Julia Plnhppetisis , and it was 
under the empire a flonrislung city (Dio Cass 
h i, C IL m 600) Its seaport was Datum 
or Diitus on tlie Strymonic gulf 
Phrlippides (^lAiirr/Sqs) 1 See Pimiir- 
PIDES — 2 Of Athens, the son of Plnlocles, is 
mentioned as one of the six principal comic 
poets of the New Comedy by the grammarians 
He xxrote about b c 823 Philippides seems 
to have deserved tlie rank assigned to him, ns 
one of the best poets of the New Comedy 
He attacked the lu-rary and corruptions of his 
age, defended the pnxileges of his art, and 
made use of personal satire mtli a spirit ap- 
proaching to that of the Old Comedy (Plut 
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Demetr 12, 20, Amat p 700) His dcatli is 
said to lia-^e been caused bj excessive joy at 
an ■ane\pooted victory (Gell in 16) similar 
tales aie told of the deaths of other poets, as, 
for evamplo, Sophocles, Alevis, and Philemon 
The number of his dramas is stated at fortj- 
five (bind fill) 

PhmppSpohS ('biAiTTirdTroXis) 1 (PJiifljipo 
an important toim ui Thrace founded bj 
Pliihp of Macedon on the site of a place 
previouslj called Eumolpias oi Poncropohs 
It was situated in a largo plain SE of the 
Hebriis on a hill n ith three summits, whence 
it was sometimes called Tiimontium (Amni 
Marc xsvi 10, 4 , Ptol in 11, 12 , Tac A^in 
111 38 ) Under the Roman empire it was the 
capital of the pioniice of Tliracia in its nar 
rower sense, and one of the most important 
towns in the countn — 2 A citj of Arabia, near 
Bostra, found bj the Roman emperor Philippus 
(Aurcl Vict Ones 28) 

Philippus (<PfAi7nrofi) 1 Minoi historical 
pel sons 1 bon of Alexander I of Macedonia, 
and brothel of Perdiccas 11 , against whom he 
rebelled in conjunction w ith Dordas The rebels 
were aided bj the Athenians, n c 432 (Time i 
67, n 96, 100) — 2 Son of Herod the Great, 
King of Judaea, by his wife Cleopatra, was 
appomted bj his father's will tetrarch of 
Itnraea and Traohomtis, the so^eicignty of 
which was coiifinnod to him bj the decision of 
Augustus (Jos Ant x\n 8, x\iii 2) He con- 
tinued to reign or or the dominions thus cn 
trusted to his chaigo for thirtj seven years 
(b c 4 -vd 84) Ho founded the city of Cao 
sarea, sui named Paneas, but inoio commonlj 
Icnown as Caesarea Philippi, noai the sources 
of the Jordan, which ho named in honour of 
Augustus [ClESAUEA, No 2]— 3 Sou of 
Herod the Great, by Manamiio, whoso proper 
name was Heioclcs Phihj’pus [See Diet of 
the Bthlcl 
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I , son of Aigaeus, w as the third lung, nc 
cordmg to Herodotus and Thuci didos, who, not 
lechoning Cvnrxus and his two immediate 
successors (Coeniis and Thurimas or Tuiim 
mas), looh upon Peidiccas I as the fomidor of 
the monaichj Philip left a son, named Aero 
pus, who succeeded him (Hdt iiii 137", Thuc 
11 100, Just ni 2) — ^II , youngest son of 
Amyntas H and Eurydice, leigned n c 350- 
336 He was born in 882, and w as brought up 
at Tliebes, whithei he had been cairied as a 
hostage by Pelopidas, and where he received 
n most careful education He thus became nc 
quainted with Gieek hteiature and plulosophj, 
ivith Gieelc pohtics,and with the Greek method 
of war (Diod \n 2 , Plut Pelop 26 , Just 
vii 6 ) According to some accounts he was for 
a tune a hostage w ith the IHj-rians before he 
went to Tliebes Upon the death of his 
brothel Peidiccas HI , who was slain m battle 
against the IUjuians, Philip obtamed the 
government of Macedonia, at first merelj ns 
regent and guardian to his infant nephew, 
Amyntas , but witlun two j ears he was enabled 
to set aside the claims of the joung prince, 
and to assume foi hunself the title of long, 
B c 868 Macedoma was beset by dangers on 
every side Its teintory was rni aged by the 
Ulynans on the W , and the Paeonians on the 
N , while P nusanias and Argaeus took advantage 
of the ciisis to put forward their pretensions 
to -the throne Philip was fullj equal to the 
emergency By his tact and eloquence ho 
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sustained the failing spints of the Macedomans, 
wlulo at the same tune he introduced among 
them a stricter military discipline, and orga 
nised their army on the plan of the phalanx 
Ho first turned his arms against Argaeus, the 
most formidable of the pretenders, since he 
was supported by the Athenians He defeated 
Argaeus in battle, and then concluded a peace 
with the Athemans He next attacked the 
Paeonians, whom he reduced to subjection, 
and immediatelj aftenvards defeated the Bly. 
nans in a decisive battle, and compelled them 
to accept a peace, by which they lost a portion 
of their terntory (l3iod xn 4) Thus m the 
short period of one jeai, and at the age of 
twenty-four, had Philip dehiered himself from 
his dangerous position, and provided for the 
security of his kingdom But energy and 
talents such as Ins were not satisfied with 
mere secuntj, and henceforth his \uew8 were 
directed, not to defence, but to aggrandise 
ment He first sought to obtam possession 
of the \arious Greek cities upon tlie Mace- 
donian coast Soon after his accession ho 
had withdrawn lus garrison fiom Amphipolis, 
and had declared it a free citj, because the 
Athenians had supported Argaeus with the 
hope of rccoicnng Amphipolis, and Ins con- 
tinuing to hold the place would haie inter- 
jioscd difficulties m the way of a peace with 
Athens, which was at that tune an object of 
great importance to bun But ho had never 
meant scnouslj to abandon this important 
town, and accordmglj, having obtained pro 
texts for war with the Amphipolitans, ho laid 
siege to the town and gamed possession of it 
in 857 (Dem Olynth ii pp 11, 19, P/iif p 70, 
Arisfocr p 050 , [Dem ] PLal p 88 ) The 
Athenians had sent no assistance to Ampin 
polls, because Plulip in a secret negotiation 
wuth the Athenians, led them to behcie that 
he was wilhng to restore the citj to them when 
ho had taken it, and would do so on condition 
of their making him raastoi of Pydna After 
the capture of Amphipolis, ho proceeded at 
once to Pjdna, winch seems to haio yielded to 
linn without a struggle, and the acquisition of 
which, bj hiB own arms, and not tlu-ough the 
Athenians, gai e him a pretext for declimng to 
stand by his secret engagement with them 
The hostile feehng which such conduct neces 
sanly excited ngamst him at Athens, made it 
most important for him to secure the good will 
of the powerful town of Oljmthus, and to de 
tach the Olyntluans from the Athenians Ac 
cordingly he gave to the Olyntluans the town of 
Potidaea, which ho took from the Athemans in 
866 Soon after this, he attacked and took a 
settlement of the Tliasians, called Crenides, 
and, havmg introduced into the place a num 
ber of new colonists, he named it Philippi after 
himself Onegreat advantage of this acquisition 
was, that it put lum m possession of the gold 
mines of the district, from which he is said to 
have derived annuaUy a thousand talents (Diod- 
XVI 8 , Strab p 823) Prom tlus pomt there 
18 for some tune a pause m the actii e opera 
tions of Philip In 364 he took Methone after 
a lengthened siege, m the course of wluch he 
himself lost an eje (Diod xvi 81, 84, Dem 
Olynth 1 p 12) Qlhe capture of this place 
was a necessary prehmmary in any movement 
towards the S , lymg as it did between him and 
the Thessalian border He now marched into 
Thessaly to aid the Alenadae against Lyco- 
phron, the tyrant of Pherae The Phocians 
sent a force to support Lj cophron, but they 
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were defeated by Phihp, at Pagas^, b c 352, 
and their general Onomarclius slam Ims 
victory gave Philip the ascendencj m Thess^y 
He e^abhshed at Pherae what he wiBhed the 
Greeks to consider a free government, and 
then advanced southward to Themopylae 
The pass, however, he found guarded by a 
strong Athenian force, and he was compelled, 
or at least thought it expedient, to retire He 
now turned his arms against Thrace, and suc- 
ceeded in estabhshmg his ascendency m that 
country also Meanwhile Philip's mov^ents 
m Thessaly had opened the eyes of Hemo- 
sthenes to the real danger of Athens and Greece, 
and his first Phihppic (dehvercd m 352) was 
his earhest attempt to rouse his countrymen 
to energetic efforts against their enemy , but 
he did not produce much effect upon the 
Athenians In 849 Phihp commenced his 
attacks on the Ghalcidian cities Olynthus, in 
alarm, applied to Athens for aid, and Demo- 
sthenes, m his three Olyntlnac ondions, roused 
the people to efforts agamst we common 
enemv, not very vagorons at first and fruitless 
in the end. In the course of three years Phihp 
gained possession of oil the Clialcidian cibes, 
and the war was brought to a conclusion by the 
capture of Olynthus itself in 348 In the fol- 
lowing year he concluded peace with the 
Athemans on the basis that he kept all that he 
had gained, and that the Phociaus were ex 
eluded from tlie aJbance Tlie consent of the 
Athemans to this treaty was obtamed by the 
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assurances of Phdoerates and Aeschines, their 
ambassadors, who had been bnbed by Phihp 
(Dem p 439) In 846 he marched into 
Phocis, and brought the Pliocian warto an end 
The Phocian cities were destroyed, and their 
place m the Amphictyonic council was made 
over to the king of Macedonia, who was ap- 
pomted also, jointly with the Thebans and 
Thessalians, to the presidency of the Pythian 
games Rnhug as he did over a barbaric na 
tion, such a recogmtion of his Hellenic ebarae 
ter was of the greatest value to him, especially 
as he looked forward to an mvasion of tlie 
Persian empire in the name of Greece, united 
under him in a great national confederacy 
During the next few years Philip steadily 
pursued his ambitious projects Ho was en- 
gaged in war with Tlirace and with Hljna 
and he pushed his influence into the Pelopon 
nese by lending troops to aid the Argives m 
dnvmg back tlie Spartans (Dem de Poc 61, 
Phil u p 69) Prom 342 to 840 he was en- 
gaged m an ei^edition in Thrace, and attempted 
to hnng under his power all the Greek cities 
in t^t conntiy (Diod xn 74, 75) In the last 
of there years he laid siege to Perinthua and 
■Dvzanti^, bnl the Athenians, who had long 
viewed Phihp’s aggrandisement with fear and 
alarm, now resolved to send assistance to these 
appointed to the com- 
mand of the armament deatmed for this 


service, and succeeded in compelling Philip to 
raise the siege of both the cities (339) Phibp 
now proceeded to carry on war against Ins 
northern neighbours, and seemed to gii e him- 
self no further concern abont the affairs of 
Greece Against the Tnballi ho was nnsuc 
cessM, and received a wound in the Oiigh 
(Just IX 2) But meanwhile his hirelings were 
treacheronsly piomoting his designs against 
the hberties of Greece In 339 the Ampluc- 
tyons declared war against the Xiocnans of 
Amphissa for havmg taken possession of a 
distnct of the sacred land , bub as the general 
they had appomted to the command of the 
Amphictyonic army was unable to effect any- 
thing agamst the enemy, the Amphictyons at 
their next meeting in 388 conferred upon 
Philip the command of their army PMbp 
straightway mardied through Thermopylae and 
seized Elatea The Athenians heard of his 
approach with alarm, they succeeded, mainly 
through the influence of Demosthenes, in 
forming an alhance with the Thebans , but 
' their united army was defeated by Philip in 
; the month of August, 338, in the decisive battle 
' of Chaeronea, which put an end to the inde- 
pendence of Greece He used his victory, ns 
before in the defeat of the Phocians, with 
moderation Thebes was forced to acknowledge 
the independence of other Boeotian cities and 
to receive a Macedomon gamson, but escaped 
destruction Athens had merely to acknowledge 
his liegemony m Greece, and received the town 
of Oropus as a present Phihp now seemed to 
[ have withm his reacli the accomplishment of 
of the great object of bis ambition, the invasion 
and conquest of the Persian empire In a 
congress held at Cormth, winch was attended 
by deputies from every Grecian state with the 
exception of Sparta, war with Persia was deter- 
mined on, and the king of Macedonia was 
appointed to command the forces of thenabonal 
confederacy In 337 Philip's mamage with 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Attains, one of bis 
generals, led to the most senons isturbances 
in his family Olympias and Alexander with- 
drew in great indignation from Macedonia, 
and though they returned home soon after- 
wards, they eontmued to be on hostile terms 
witli Philip Meanwlule, lus preparations for 
his Asiatic expedition were not neglected, and 
early in 836 he sent forces mto Asia, under 
Parroemon, to draw over the Greek cities to his 
cause (Diod xvi 91 , Just ix 6) But in the 
summer of this year he was murdered at a 
grand festi\al which he held at Aegae, to 
solemnise the nuptials of lus daughter with 
Alexander of Epirus His murderer was a 
youth of noble blood, named Pansanias, wlio 
stabbed him as he was walking in the pro 
cession The assassin was immediately pur 
sued and slain by some of the royal guards 
His motiie for the deed is stated by Aristotle 
to liaie been pn\ ate resentment agamst Phihp, 
to whom he had complained in vaui of a gross 
outrage offered to him by Attains Olympias 
and Alexander were suspected (probably un- 
justly) of being implicated m the plot [OLYsr- 
PIAS j Phihp died in the forty seventh year of his 
age and the twenty fourth of his reign, and was 
succeeded by Alexander the Great Phihp had 
a great number of wives and concubmes Be 
sides Olympias and Cleopatra, we may mention, 
(1) his first vnfe, Audnta, an lUynan princess, 
and the mother of Cynane , (2) Phila, sister of 
Derdas and Maehatas, a princess of Elyraioiis, 
(8) Nicesipohs of Pherae, the mother of Thessa- 
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lonica , (4) Philmna of Lainssa, tljo mother of 
Arrhidaeus, (5) Meda, daughter of Cithelae, 
king of Tlirace, (C) ^sinot, the mother of 
Ptolemy I , king of Egypt, u ith whom she was 
pregnant when she manied Lagus To theso 
numerous connexions tempeianient ns well ns 
policy seems to ]ia\o mchned him He was 
stiongly addicted, indeed, to sensual enjoy 
ment of every kind , but his passions, howeier 
strong, were always kept m subjection to Ins 
interests and ambitious news He iins fond 
of science and literature, m the patronage of 
uhich he appeals to have been liberal, and Ins 
appreciation of great minds is shown by his 
connexion with Aristotle In the pursuit of 
his political objects he u ns, ns ii e linvo scon, 
unscrupulous, and e\ ei rcadj to lesort to do 
jihcity and connption , but when wo consider 
the numerous instances of Ins humanity and 
cleinencj, we may admit that ho does not 
appear to disadiantago by the side of other 
conquerois (For authontios see the pubho 
oiations of Demosthenes, Acsch jF L and 
c Ctes , Isocr Phil , Diod x\i , Just vii-ix , 
Plut Dorn, Plioc ) Alex ) — III, the name of 
Pliilip was bestoa od by the Macedonian army 
ipon Anhidaeus, the bastard son of Philip II , 
when he was raised to the throne after the 
death of Alexander the Great Ho accordingly 
appears in the list of Macedonian kings ns 
Philip in For his life and reign see Aiinni 
DiEUS — IV, eldest son of Cassander, whom 
he succeeded on the tluone, n c 29G Ho 
reigned only a few months, and w as carried off 
bj a consumptive disordei (Pans ix 7, Just 
XX 4, XXI 1) — V , son of DomctnusII , reigned 
B c 220-178 He xvas only eight years old at 



Coin of Phlllppus A Ivln^ of Slacodonla n c 220-178 
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the death of his father, Demetrius (229) , and 
the sox eroign poxver was consequently assumed 
by his uncle ^tigonus Doson, who, though he 
certainly ruled ns king rather than merelj ns 
guardian of his nephew, was faitliful to the 
interests of Philip, to xxhom he transferred 
the sovereignty at Ins death m 220, to the 
exclusion of his oxvn children (Pol ii 46, 70, 
IX 2, Just XXX 111 4) Philip was only seven 
teen years old at the tune of his accession, but 
he soon showed that he possessed abihty and 
wisdom superioi to his years In consequence 
of the defeat of the Achaeans and Aratus by 
the Aetohans, the former applied for aid to 
Philip This XV as granted , and for the next 
tlnee years Philip conducted w ith distinguished 
success the war against the Aetohans This 
war, usually called the Social war, was brought 
to a conclusion in 217, and at once gamed for 
Philip a distinguished reputation throughout 
Greece, while his clemency and moderation 
secured him an equal measuie of popularity 
(Pol IV , V ) But a change came over lus 
character soon after the close of the Social 
war He became suspicious and cruel, and 
haxnng become jealous of Ins former friend and 


counselloi, Aratus, he caused him to be re 
inox ed by a slow and secret poison in 218 (Pol 
xiii 10-14, Plut Arat 52) Meantime he had 
become engaged in wai xnth the Homans In 
216 he concluded an alliance with Hannibal, 
but ho did not prosecute the war xnth any 
activitx against the Homans, who on their part 
were too much engaged with tlieir formidable 
adxcisaiym Italy to send any powerful anna 
ment against the Macedonian king (Liv xxiii 
88-39 , Pol xni 9 ) In 211 the war assumed a 
new ciiaiacter in consequonee of the alliance 
entered into by the Homans wuth the Aetohans 
It was now earned on with greater vigour and 
alternate success , but ns Philip gamed several 
advantages oxer the Aetohans, the lattorpeoplo 
made peace with Philip in 205 In the course 
of the same jear the Homans likewise con 
eluded a ponce with Philip, as they were 
desnous to give their undivided attention to 
the war m Ainca It is piobablo that both 
pnities looked upon tins peace ns little more 
than a suspension of hostilities Such was 
clearly the xnew vnth xvliich the Homans had 
accepted it, and Philip not only proceeded to 
cany out his xuews for his own aggrandisement 
in Greece, withont any legard to the Homan 
alliances in that coiuitrj, but he even sent a 
body of auxiliarios to the Carthaginians m 
Africa, who fought at Zaraa under Hannibal 
As soon ns the Homans had brought the second 
Punic w ar to an end, they again declared war 
against Philip, 200 This war lasted between 
three and four jears, and was brought to an 
end by the defeat of Philip by the consul 
Flamininus at the battle of Cynoscephnlne m 
the autumn of 197 [PLAJnxrxus ] By the 
peace linallj granted to Philip (196) the king 
j was compelled to abandon all lus conquests, 

! both in Europe and Asia, surrender his whole 
I fleet to the Homans, and limit Ins stnndmg 
army to 6000 men, besides paying a sum of 
1000 talents (Pol xvni 27 , Liv xxxiii 80 ) 
Philip was now effectually humbled, and en 
deavoured to cultivate the friendship of the all 
powerful lepubhc But towards the end of his 
reign ho detennmed to try once more the 
fortune of war, and began to make active pre 
parations for tins purpose His dechning years 
weie embittered by the disputes between his 
sons Perseus and Demetrius , and the former 
by forged letters at length persuaded the kmg 
that Demetnus was plotting against lus life, 
and induced him to consent to the execution of 
the unhappy pnnee Plnlip was struck with 
the deepest gnef and lemorse when he after 
wards discovered the deceit that had been 
practised upon him He beheved himself to be 
haunted by the avenging spirit of Demetnus, 
and died shortly after, impiecating curses upon 
Perseus (Liv xl G, 21, 54 , Pol xxiv 7, 8 ) 
His death took place m 179, in the fifty-nmth 
jear of his age, after a reign of nearly forty two 
yeais 

HI Favnly of the Mat cii Plnhppi 
1 Q Marcius Philippns, praetor 188, with 
Sicily as Ins proxunce, and consul 186, when he 
earned on war in Liguria with his colleague Sp 
Postumius Albinus He was defeated by the 
enemy in the country of the Apuani, and the 
recollection of lus defeat was preserved by the 
name of the Sal tus Marcius In 169 , Phihppus 
was consul a second time, and earned on tlie war 
m Macedonia against Perseus, but accomplished 
nothing of importance [Perseus ] In 164, 
j Phihppus was censor with L Aemilius Paulus, 
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ill / + 1,0 «ioT^c 104 » pone forth to encounter lusnvauv'as Siam near 

Pluhppus, a trib^e . f-^rona^ther m battle or by bis cnvn soldiers 

^benhebroii#t^^^an^^^aj,ag Jcron^e^^ 

♦T-<^c PATicnl m 91 *nui hex. J aHus jjx j e +u« Secular 


-as consul m 91 Se%opn ! Phiippns vas tbe ediibition of the 

the srestestvjc^oi^^e! Games, V, Inch vcre celebrated with even more 
^ T^inq n-bo at first ' than the ordinarv degree of splendour, since 

fnU c^dLce of the ’senate. But ; Borne had now, accordmg to the receded tra^- 
enjo ed th- ^ attained the thousandth year of her exist- 

’“ 5 - . \ / _ n*r>S / I T-..-A 


his oppos'tion was all in - - . ' / „ oioi 

tribnne were earned Soon afterwards Dmsns | ence /x-P 248j 
to he regarded with iins*mst and sus- 
picion , PbUippas became reconciled to the 
Senate, and on his proposition a senatus con- 
^tmn was passed, declaring aU the laws of 
Dmsns to be null and void, as havmg been 
earned aeainst the anspices [Decsis 1 In the 


(Aurel Tict Caes xxrm 
[Entrop m S, Zonax sn 19) — 2 K Julius 
Piulippns IL, son of the foregoing, was a boy 
of sex en at the accession (214) of his father, by 
whom he was proclaimed Caesar, and three 
vears afterwards (247) received the tiUe of 

lAnguslns In 249 he was slam, accordmg to 

civil wars’ between Manus and Snila Pbihppns 1 Zosimns at the battle of Terona, or mnrdered, 
toot no part. He survived the death of Sulla , ' accordmg to V ictor, at Borne by the pmetonans 
and he IS mentioned afterwards as one of those I when mtelhgence amved of_ the defeat and 
who advocated sendmg Pompey to condnet the j dcatii of the emperor (Anr \ ict Caes xxviu , 

---ar m Spam against Sertonos fPlut. Pomp | Zos i. 2A) 

17) Pfaihppus was one of the most distm- I Y Xaterarp 

gmshed orators of his time (Hor Ppait i 7, j , 

iC, Cic c7eOr 11.78; In this resiiect he was! 1 Of yiedma, m the S of Italv, a Greek 
reckoned onlv infenor to Cressus and Antomns ' astronomer, and a disciple of Plato His ob»er- 
He was a man of luxunons habits, which his 1 rations, whicn were made in the Peloponnesus 
— ealth enabled him to gratifv his fish ponds j and m Loens, were nsed by the astronomers 
were particnlarlv celebrated for their magmfi j Hipparchus, Gemmus the Ehodion, and Ptol- 
cence and extent, and are mentioned by the jemy (Plm xviii S12, Yitrur ix. 7 ) — 2 Of 
ancients along with those of Lucnllns and I Thcssalomca, an epigrammatic poet, who, 
Hortensms tVarr E B vmd, 10) Besides his I besides composing a large number of epigrams 
<on, L Pbihppns, who is spohen of below, be ’ himself, compiled one of the ancient Greek 
had a stepson Gell us Pubhcch rPcBLicoi.Al. ‘ Anthologies The whole number of epigrams 
— 3 L Harcitis Philippus son of the jireced- [ ascribed to him m the Greek Anthology is 


mg, was consul m 5C Upon the d^iatb of C 
Octanus, the father of Augustas Philippns 
mamed lus -ndow Aha, and thus became the 
stepfather of Angastas Philippas was a 
timidman- 2Iot"-itlistandmghi= clo'e connex- 


nearlv mnety, but of these six (Mos 86^1) 
ought to be asenbed to Luedws, and a few 
others are mamfestlv borrowed from earher 
poets, while others are mere imitations The 
ArfJtohffp {’AvBohoyia) of Philip, m imitation 


ion with Caesar s lanuly, he remamed neutral i of that of 3Ieleager, and as a sort of supplement 
m the civil wai^ , and afbw the assassinatton to it, contams chiefly the epigrams of poets who 


of Caesar he endeavoured to dissuade his step- 
son, the young Octavius, from accepfmg the 
inheritance which the dictator had le't him 
(YeUPat 11 CO, Suet Any 8, App B C lu. 
10, 13 ) He hved till bis steiison Imd acquired 
the supremacy of the Eoman world He 
restored the temple of Hercules and the Pluses, 
and surrounded it with a colonnade, which is 
frequentlv ment on'd under the name of 
PariicmPhtlippt {Clan mommentaPhihppi, 
Ov Fast YU 801 , cf Suet Aug 29) 

lY Emperors of Borne 
1 H. Julius Philippus I , Eoman emperor 
IJD 244-249, was an Arabian bv birth, and 
entered the Eoman army, m which he rose to 
high rank. He accompanied Gordianns TTT. m 


lived m, or shortlv before, the time of Phihp 
The earhest of these poets seems to be Phflo- 
demns, tbe contemiiorary of Cicero, and the 
latest Antomedon, who probably flourished 
under Kerva. Hence it is inferred that Phihp 
flourished under Trajan. 

Philiscus (^i?Ja'Kos) L Of Abvdos, was 
gent by Anobamanc-s, satrap of Phrygia, e C 
SC8 as envoy to mediate between the Tbebans 
and Spartans. A congress was held at Delphi 
which led to notlung Phihscus seems to have 
made the mission a pretext for lewing merce 
nones forAnobarzanes, who was meditating a 
revolt Phihscus afterwards exercised a 
trrannv over Greeks m Asia Mmor, and was 
assassmated at Lampsacus (Ken Hell vu.1, 
Diod xr 70) — 2 An Athenian poet of the 


^s epe^tion agamst the Persians , and upon Middle Comedy, of whom httle is known. He 
tue of the excellent Misitbeus [Misi- must liave flourished about e c 400, or a httle 

T^si he was promoted to the vacant office of > later as bis portrait was painted bv Partha- 
pree,onan pmefec. He availed himseltof the sms (Plm xxxr 70) —3 Of Miletns, an orator 

or rhetorician, the disciple of Isocrates, 
assassinated I wrote a Life of the orator Lyenrgns, and an 
proclaimed Ph^ppus emperor, epitaph on Lysias (Smd. a r )-47of Aegina, 
^cluS?’'dw^^T^ phflosopher, was th4dmciple of 

mSJiihe the Cyme, and the teacher of Alexander 

re^rfS Borne thenlingmmmar(D,og Laert vn 73) -5 Of Cor- 

^ “ istmgmshed tragic poe^d one of the 


Pro^^uting a successful war against the Carpi, 
on the Danube In 248, rebelhons, headed bv 
lotapmus and Mannus, broke out simultane- 
ously m the East and m Jfoesia. Both preten- 
ers speedilv perished, but Deems havmg been 
a<^spatched to recall the legions on the Danube 


seven who formed the Tragic Pleiad at Alex- 
endne, was also a priest of Dionysus, and m 
that character he was present attlie coronation 
procession of Ptolemy Phfladelphns in e c 
284 He wrote forty-two dramas (Atben 
p 193, Phn XXXV 106)— 6 Of Ehodes, a 
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sculptor, several of whose works were placed in 
the temple of Apollo, adjommg the portico of 
Octavia at Eome One of these statues was 
that of the god himself tlie others were Latona 
and Diana, the nm? Muses, and another statue 
of Apollo, without drapery (Phn xxxvi 81) 
Ho probably hved about B c 14C 

Philistinae Fossae [Pabus ] 

Philistion 1 Of Nicaen or 

Magnesia, a mimographer, who flourished in 
the time of Augustus, about a d 7 (Smd s v ) 
— 2 A physician, horn either at one of the 
Greek towns m Sicily, or at Locri BpizephjTii 
in Italy, was tutor to the physician Chrysippus 
of Cnidos and the astronomer and physician 
Eudovus, and therefore must ha\o hved in the 
fourth century n c (Diog Laert viii 8, 89 , 
Gell ■cm 11) 

Philistus [^iKiffros), a Syracusan, son of Ar 
chonides or Archomenides, was born probably 
about B c 436 (Suid s v , Pans \ 28, C) He 
assisted Dionysius m ohtaming the supieme 
power, and stood so high in the favour of the 
tyrant that the latter entrusted linn with the 
charge of the citadel of Syracuse But at a 
later period he excited the jealousj of tlie 
tyrant by marrying, without his consent, one of 
the daughters of his brother Leptinos, and was 
in consequence banished from Sicily He at 
first retired to Thurn, but aftenvards ostah 
hshed himself at Adna, whore he composed his 
history (Diod xv 7) He jvas recalled from 
exile by the younger Dionysius soon after his 
accession, and quickly succeeded in establishing 
his influence over the mind of the latter Ho 
exerted all lus efforts to alienate Dioiijsius 
from his former friends, and not only caused 
Plato to he sent hack to Athens, hut ultimately 
succeeded in effecting the banishment of Dion 
also Phihstus was unfoitunatelj absent from 
Sicily when Dion first landed in the island 
and made himself master of Syracuse, b c 356 
He afterwards raised a powerful fleet, with 
which he gave battle to the Syracusans, hut 
having been defeated, and finding himself cut 
off from all hopes of escape, he put an end to 
his own life (Pint Dion, 11-35 , Diod xvi 11, 
10) Phihstus wrrote a History of Sicily, which 
was one of the most celebrated historical works 
of antiquity, though unfortunately only a few 
fragments of it have come down to us He is 
accused of aninclmation to favour tyranny and 
palliate the mjustice of prmces (Pint Dion, 
86, Hep Dion, 8) It consisted of two por- 
tions, winch might be regarded either as two 
separate works, or as parts of one great whole, 
a circumstance which explains the disciepancies 
in the statements of the number of books of 
which it was composed The first seven books 
compnsed the general history of Sicily, com 
mencing from the earliest times, and ending 
with the capture of Agngentnm by the Cartha 
gmians, b c 406 The second part, which 
formed a sequel to the first, contained the his 
tory of the elder Dionysius in four hooks, and 
that of the younger in two the lattei was 
necessarily imperfect In point of style Philis 
tus IS represented by the concurrent testimony 
of antiqmty as imitating and even closely 
resembling Thucydides, though still falling far 
short of his great model (Cic ad Q Fr ii 18 , 
Quintil X 1, 74) — The fragments of Phihstus 
have been collected by Goeller in an appendix 
to his work De Stin et Onqine Syraciisaruvi, 
Lips 1818, and by C MuUer, in the Fragm 
Sist Graec Pans, 1841 

Philo (‘tfXcDi') 1 An Academic philosoiiher, 


PHILO 

was a natn e of Larissa and a disciple of Clito- 
machus After the conquest of Athens by 
Mithndates he removed to Eome, where he 
settled as a teacher of philosophy and rhetoric, 
and had Cicero as one of his hearers (Cic ad 
Fam xiu 1, Brut 89, 806) His works Buji- 
phed Cicero with matenals for his account of 
tho New Academy m the Acadermca (cf Cic 
Ac 1 4, 13, II 4, 11) — 2 Byhlius, also called 
Hebenmits Bvblius, a Eoman grammarian, 
and a native of Byblus in Phoenicia, hved m 
the time of Vespasian He wrote many worlis, 
which are cited by Smdas and others , but his 
name is chiefly connected witli a translation of 
tho writings of tho Phoenician Sonchumathon 
which was ascribed to him [Sanchuniathon ] 
— 3 Of Byzantium, a celebrated mechanician, 
and a contemporary of Ctesibius, flounshed 
about B c 146 He wrote a work on military 
engmeermg, of which the fourth and fifth books 
have come down to us (Ed Kochly and 
Eustow, 1863 ) There is also attributed to this 
Philo a work On Die Seven Wonders of Die 
Woi Id t e tho Hanging Gordons, the Pyra 
mids, the statue of Jupiter Olympius, the "Walls 
of Babjlon, the Colossus of Ehodes, tho Temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, and, we may presume 
from the prooemium, tho Mausoleum , but the 
last IS entirely wanting, and wo have only a 
fragment of the Ephesian temple The woik, 
however, is probably by a differeut, and later, 
writer Edited by Oielli, Lips 1816 — 5 Jn 
daens, the Tew, was bom at Alexandria, and 
was descended from a priestly familj of dis 
tinction He had alreadj reached an advanced 
age, when he wont to Eome (a d 40) on an 
embassi to the empeior Cahgnla, in order to 
procure the revocation of the decree which 
exacted from the Jews divine homage to the 
statue of the emperor "We have no other 
particulars of the hfo of Philo worthy of record 
His most important worlcs treat of the books of 
Moses, and are generally cited under different 
titles His great object was to reconcile the 
Sacred Senptures with the doctrines of the 
Greek philosophy, and to point out the con 
formity between the tw o He maintained that 
the fundamental truths of Greek philosophy 
were derived from the Mosaic revelation , and 
m order to moke the latter agree more per 
fectly with tlie former, he had recourse to an 
allegorical interpretation of the books of Moses 
Philo adopted Eastern views of emanation, and 
Ins doctnnes on the emanation of the forces of 
the world from the Logos, or creativ e wisdom 
of God, influenced on the one hand the Gno 
sties, on the other the later school of Neo 
Platomsts The best edition of lus works is by 
Mangey, Lond 1742, two vols fo — 5 A Mega- 
rian philosopher, was a disciple of Diodorus 
Cronus, and a friend of Zeno — 6 Of Tarsus 
in Cihcia, a celebrated physician, frequently 
quoted by Galen and others — 1 Artists (1) 
Son of Antipater, a statuary who hved m the 
time of Alexander the Great, and made the 
statue of Hephaestion, and also the statue of 
Zens Ourios, which stood on the shore of the 
Black Sea, at the entrance of the Bosporus, 
near Chalcedon, and formed an important land- 
mark for sailors It was still perfect in the 
time of Cicero {in Verr iv 68, 129), and the 
base has been preserv ed to modem times, bear 
rag an inscription of eight elegiac verses 
Other works are alluded to by Phny (xxxiv 91) — 
(2) A great architect at Athens in the time of 
the immediate successors of Alexander He 
built for Demetrius Phalereus, about b C 818, 
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the porhoo of twelve Done cotos to the 
great temple at Eleusis [See pp Sll, 31*. J He 
constacted for the Athemans, under the 
admmiBtration of Lycurgus, a 
vieiitanum) m the Pimeus “ I 

could he (Phn tu 126 , (7 1 -L n 10u4) This 
work, which excited the greotest admiration, 
was destroyed m the 

but afterwards restored (Pint Sull 14 , ^ al 
Max vm 12, 2 , Strab p 895 ) 

Philo, Q Pablilius, a distinguished general 
m the Sammte wars, and the author of one of 
tlie great reforms in the Homan constitution 
He was consul b c 889, with Ti Acmilius 
Mameremus, and defeated the Latins, over 
whom he tnnmphed In the same j ear ho was 
nppomted dictator bj his colleague Acmilius 
Mameremus, and, as sudi, proposed the cole 
brated Pnbhhae Leges, which wero a most 
important step m equahsmg the patrician and 
plebeian orders, by ordaimng that one of the 
censors must be a plebeian, and by makmg the 
decrees of the plebs bmding {Diet of Antiq 
art Puhlihac Leges) Li 3S7 Philo was the 
first plebeian praetor, and in 832 he was censor 
with Sp Postumms Albmus In 327 ho was 
consul a second time, and carried on war in the 
S of Italy Ho was continued m the command 
for the following year with the title of piocon- 
sul, the first mstonco m Homan history in 
which a person iias mvested with proconsular 
power He took Palaepohs in 820 In 820 he 
was consul a third time, with L Papirius Cur- 
sor, and earned on the war against the Sam- 
mtes (lav vui 1S-2G, lx 7-15 , Diod. xix 66 ) 
PhHo, 1 Veturlns 1 I , consul n c 220, 
with C Lutatius Catulus , dictator 217 for tlio 
purpose of holding the comitia , and censor 210 
with P Licimus Craesus Dues, and died while 
holdmg this office (Liv rxii 88, xxvii 0) — 2 
L , praetor 209, with Cisalpine Gaul ns his pro- 
vince In 207 ho son ed under Claudius Nero 
and Lmus Salinator m the campaign against 
Hasdrubal In 206 he was consul with Q 
Caecihus Metellus, and m conjunction with his 
coUcaguo earned on the wai agamst Hannibal 
in Bruttium He accompanied Scipio to Atnca, 
and after the battle of Zama, 202, was sent to 
Home to announce tlie nei~s of Hamubal’s de 
feat Qljiv xxvui 9-11, xxx 88, 40 ) 
PhUoohares (^tXoxdpris), n pamter, men- 
tioned by Phny (xxxv 28), is supposed by some 
to bo the same ns the brother of Aeschines 
of whose artistic performances Demosthenes 
Bjienks contemptuously {F L -p 829) 
Philochorus (■kiAdvopcr), a celebrated Athe 
man writer, chiefly Icnown by his At tins, or 
work on the legends, antiquities, and history of 
Attica Ho was a person of considerable im 
portance m his native city, and was put to death 
by Antigonus Gonntas when the latter obtained 
possession of Athens, about n c 260 (Suidas 
so) His most important work, the Attlns, 
consisted of seventeen books, and related the 
history of Attica, from the earliest times to the 
reign of Antioohus Theos, n c 201 The work 
is frequently quoted by the scholiasts, lexico- 
graphers, and other latei authors — The fra'^- 
ments have been published by Siebelis, Lips 
Hidler, Fropni Hist Graec 
('bi^oiiA^r) 1 An Athenian tragic 
poet, the sister’s son of Aeschylus , Ins father's 
name was Piulopithes Ho is said to have 
composed 100 tragedies In the general cha 
racter of his plays he was an imitator of 
aesohyJus, and that he was not unworthy of 
ms great master may be inferred from the fact 
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that he gamed a victory o\ er Sophocles when 
the latter exliibited his Oedipus Tyrannus, n c 
429 Philocles was frequently ridiculed by the 
comic poets One of his plays, called Tei eus, 
on the story of Philomela, is alluded to in 
Anstoph Av 281, in Ax Vesp 402 it is 
insinuated that his lyrics w ere unmusical, and 
the schohast says that he was nicknamed Xo\r; 
— 2 domed with Conon in command of the 
Athemnn fleet after the battle of Arginusae 
He was cruel to his prisoners, for which Lys- 
ander pnt him to death after Aegospotomi 
(Xen Hell i 7, 1, n 1,80, Pint Lys 13) 
PhHocrates (^tAoKparys) 1 Son of Ephi- 
altes, went m 890 wnUi slups to aid Evagoras 
of Cyprus His squadron was captured by 
Telentias, the Spartan admiral (Xen Hell iv 
8, 24 ) — 2 An Athenian orator, was one of the 
venal supporters of Philip in opposition to 
Demosthenes (Dem de Oor p 230) 

Philoctetes (‘J’iAokt^ttjs), a son of Poens 
(whence he is called Poeantiades, Ov Met 
xiii SIS) and Demonossa, the most celebrated 
archer in the Trojan war He led the warnors 
from Methone, Thanmacia, Mehboea, and Oh- 
zon, against Troy, m seven slups But on Ins 
voyage tluther he was left behind by his men 
in the island of Lemnos, because he was lU of 
a wound winch ho had received from the bite of 
a snake , and Medon, the son of Ollens and 
Hbene, undertook the command of bis troops 
[(27 u 716, Od m 190, viii 219) This is aU 
' tliat tho Homenc poems relate of Philoctetes, 

I with the addition that he returned home in 
safety , but the cyclic and tragic poets have 
I added numerous details to the story Tims 
I they relate that ho was the friend and armour- 
bearer of Heracles, who instructed bira in tbo 
use of tbo bow, and who bequeathed to lumhis 
bow, with tho iKiisoned arrow s These piesents 
were a reward for his having erected and set 
fire to the pile on Mt Octa, where Heracles 
burnt himself (Died iv 38 , Hyg Fab 80 , 
Philostr Her 5 , Ov Met ix 232 ) Philoctetes 
was also one of tho suitors of Helen, and thus 
took part m the Trojan w ar On his voyage to 
Troy, while staying in the island of Cliryse, he 
was bitten by a snake This misfortune hap- 
pened to him when he was shownng to the 
Greeks the altar of AUiene Chryse, or while he 
was looking at the tomb of Troilns m the temple 
of Apollo Tliymbraens, or as he was pointmg 
out to his companions the altar of Heracles 
(Soph Pint 1827, Philostr Pm 17, Diet Cret 
n 14 ) According to some accounts, the wound 
m his foot w ns not inflicted by a serpent, but 
by his own poisoned arrows (Sen ad Acu m 
402) The w ound is said to hav c become ulcei- 
ated, and to have produced such an intolerable 
stench that the Greeks, on tlie advice of 
Odysseus, abandoned Pbiloctetes, and left him 
alone on the solitary coast of Lemnos, or (ac- 
cordmg to the account which Proclus cites- 
from the Ci/prin, and winch Eunpides followed 
in Ins Philoctetes) on the island of Tenedos 
He remamed m this island tdl tlie tenth year 
of the Trojan w nr, when Odysseus and Diomedes 
came to fetch him to Troy, as an oracle had 
declared that tho city could not be taken with 
out tho arrows of Heracles He accompanied 
these heroes to Troy, and on his arrival Apollo 
sent him into a deep sleep, dnrmg which Ma- 
chaoii (or Podnlirius, or both, or Asclepius 
himself) cut out the wound, washed it with 
wine, and applied heahng herbs to it (Qumt 
Smym x 180, Soph Pint 1426, Propert u 
1, 61) Philoctetes was thus cured, and soon 
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after Blew Pans, whereupon Troy fell into tne 
hands of the Greeks (ApoUod iii 12, G) On 
his return from Troy he is said to have been 
cast upon the coast of Italy, where he settled, 
and built Petehs and Cnmissa In the latter 
place he founded a sanctuary of AjkiIIo AJaens, 
to V horn he dedicated his bow (Strab p 234 ) 

Philo demuB (i’i\6oT}nos), of Gadara,m Pales- 
tine, an Epicurean philosopher and epigram- 
matic poet, contemporary with Cicero The 
Greek Anthology contams thirty four of his 
epigrams, which are chiefly of a hght and 
amatory character, and which quite bear ont 
Cicero s statements concermng tlie hcentious- 
ness of his matter and the elegance of his 
manner (Cic in Fis 28, 29) Philodemus is 
also mentioned by Horace {Sat i 2, 121) 

PhUolaus {^i\6\aos), a distingmshed Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, was a natii e of Croton or 
Tarentum. He was a contemporary of Socrates, 
and the mstructor of Simmias and Cebes at 
Thebes, where he appears to hai e hved many 
years (Plat Phaed p Cl, Diog Laert yiu. 
84 ) Pythagoras and Ins earhest successors 
did not commit any of their doctnnes to 
writing, and the first pubhcation of the Pytha- 
gorean doctnnes is pretty uniformly attnbnted 
to Phdolaus He composed a work on the 
Pythagorean philosophy in three books, winch 
Plato IS said to liave procured at the cost of 
100 mmae through Dion of Syracuse, who pur- 
chased it from Philolaus, who was at the time 
m deep poverty (Diog Laert 1 c , GeU ui 
17 ) Plato is said to have denved from this 
work the greater part of his Ttmaeus Some 
fragments have been collected by Bockh of 
which those from the work Tlfpl are 

generally considered to be spunous 

Philomela (4>iAo/it7Ao), daughter of kmg Pan 
dion in Attica, who, bemg dishonoured by her 
brother-in law, Tereus, was metamorphosed mto 
a nightingale The story is given tmder Teeecs 

Phnomilinm or Philomelum or 

in the Pisidian dialect ^i\ofi-qov ^iXopij^eus, 
Philomelensis or Philomehensis prob Ah- 
Shclir, Hu ), a city of Phrygia Paronos, on the 
borders of Lvcaonia and Pisidia, mentioned by 
Cicero {ad Pam m 8, xv 4), said to have been 
named from the numbers of mghtingales m its 
neighbourhood In the dmsion of the provmces 
under Constantine, it belonged to Pisidia 
(Strab p C03 , Procop Hist Arc 18 ) 

PhllomeluB {’Pt\6pn]\os), a general of the 
Phocians m the Phocian or Sacred war, per- 
suaded his countrymen to seize the temple of 
Delphi, and to apply its riches to the purpose of 
defendmg themselves against the Amphictyonic 
forces, B c S57 He commanded the Phocians 
dunng the early years of the war, but was slam 
in battle in 853 He was succeeded in the com- 
mand by his brother Onomarchus (Diod svi 
23, Pans x 2, 8 ) 

PhUonldes (i’lhaflorjs), (m Atlieman poet of 
the Old Comedy, who is, however, better known 
on account of his connexion with the hterary 
history of Aristophanes Several of the plays of 
Anstophanes were brought ont m the names of 
Calhstratus and Philonides [cf p 115] It 
ippears that Anstophanes used the name of 
Philonides for the Banqueters and the Frogs 

PhUonome [Texes 1 

Phllopoemen (4>Aoiroqnji'), of Hegalopohs in 
Arcadia, one of the few great men that Greece 
produced in the decline of her political mde- 
pendence, who is called bv Roman admirers ‘ the 
last of the Greeks’ (Pint Philnp 1, Arat 24) 
The great object of his life was to infuse mto ! 
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the Achaeans a mflitary sjurit, and thereby to 
establish their independence on a firm and 
lastmg basis He was the son of Craugis, a 
distinguished man at HegalopoLs, and was 
bom about E c 252 He lost his father at an 
early age, and was brought up by Cleander, an 
dlnstnous citizen of Jlantinea, who had been 
obliged to leave his native city, and had taken 
refuge at Jlegalopohs He received mstmction 
from Eedemns and Demophanes, hoth of whom 
had studied the Academic philosophy under 
Arecsilaus At an early age he became dis- 
tmgmshed by his love of arms and bis bravery 
m war, showing a remarkable capacity for 
strategy (Ln xxxv 28, Pint Philop 7) He 
is said to have studied especially the Tactics 
of Evangelus and the histones of Alexander’s 
campaigns (Pint ib 4) His name first 
occurs m history in b c 222, when Alegalopolis 
was taken by Cleomenes (Pint ib 5), and 
m the following year (221) he fought with con 
spicnous valour at the battle of Sellasia, in 
which Cleomenes was completely defeated. In 
order to gam additional nuhtary erpenence, he 
soon afterwards sailed to Crete, and served for 
some rears m the wars between the cities of 
that island. On Ins return to Ins native 
country, in 210, he was appomted commander 
of the Achaean cavalry and m 203 he was 
elected strategns or general of the Achaean 
League, and laboured successfully at military 
reforms which brought the army mto an ex- 
cellent state of efiScienCT (Pol x 24) In this 
year he defeated Alachamdas, tyrant of Lace- 
daemon, and slew him m battle with his own 
hand (Pol xi 13) In 201 he was agom elected 
general of the league, when he defeated Habis, 
who had succeeded Hachamdas as tyrant of 
Lacedaemon. Soon afterwards. Phllopoemen 
took another voyage to Crete, and assumed the 
command of the forces of Gortyna He did not 
return to Peloponnesus till 194 He was made 
general of the league m 192, when he again 
defeated Ji^abis, who was slam in the course of 
the year bv some Aetohan mercenaries It is 
said that when Diophones, the Acliaean general, 
and Flamininus were marching to Sparta m 
191 to crush some attempt at revolt, Phllopoe- 
men burned thither in advance, and, having 
quieted tbec’ty,mdncedtheEomanand Achaean 
troops to pass it by, and that when the 
Spartans m gratitude offered him 120 talents 
(the proceeds of the estate of Kabis) he refused 
the present, as unbecommg a man of honour 
Plnlopoemen was re elected general of the 
league several tunes afterwards , but the state 
of Greece did not afford him much further 
opportimity for the display of his mihtary 
abilities The Romans were now in fact the 
masters of Greece, and Phllopoemen clearly 
saw that it would be an act of madness to offer 
open resistance to their authonty At the 
same time, ns the Romans still recognised in 
words the mdependence of the league, Phllo- 
poemen offered a resolute resistance to all their 
encroachments uiion the liberties of his country, 
whenever he could do so without affording 
them any pretext for war In 188, when he 
was general of the league, he took 
whose troops had attacked Las, a town which 
! had joined the league He demanded the sur- 
render of the instigators, and failing to obtain 
them treated Sparta wath great seventy He 
razed the walls and fortifications of the citv, 
abolished the institutions of Lveurgus, and 
compelled the citizens to adopt the Achaean 
I laws in their stead In 183 the Messenians 
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revolted from the Achaean Iieagne. 

^emen who was general of the league for the 
^ghth t’ime,hastilj- coUected a h^y ^ 
and pressed forward to Messene He feU m 
with a large body of Jlessenmn by 

whom he was tahen pnsoner, and ca™d to 
3Iessene Here he was thrown into a 
and was compeUed by 

poison The news of his death fiUed the whole 
of Peloponnesus with ^ raf® 

cssemhl 3 was immediately held at Megalopolis, 
Lycortas was chosen general, and m the follow- 
iii year he miaded Messema, which was laid 
w^e far and wide , Dmocrates and the cluefs 
of his party were obhged to put nn end to their 
lives The remams of Plulopoemen were con- 
veyed to Megalopolis in solemn procession , and 
the urn which contamed the ashes was carried 
by the historian Pohbius (Pint P/iifoj) 21, 
Liv isxis. -19, PoL ssiv 9. 12) His remains 
were then interred at Megalopohs with heroic 
honours, and soon afterwards statues of him 
were erected m most of the towns belonging to 
the Achaean League It does not detract from 
the nohihty of Philopoemen’s character and 
the punty of his aims, that m much of his 
mflitary sucee=s he was really playing the game 
of the Piomans His true pohcy, if it had been 
possible, would have been to comhme with the 
Spartans and Messemans instead of fighting 
agamst them, and to oppose a united Greece to 
the Eomans But the opportuiuty for this had 
probably been irretrievably lost long before 
when Amtus rejected the overtures of Cleomenes 
[see p 97, a] The contest with Sparta m the 
time of Machamdas and Nabis was unavoid- 
able (Li/e by Plutarch, Pans vm. 49-52, 
references to Polybius and Livy, as above ) 
Philostephanus {it\o<TTf<pavos), of Gyrene, 
an Alesanchnan wnter of history and geography, 
thefnend and disciple of Callimachus, flourished 
under Ptolemy II Philadelphus, about b c 
249 (Athen pp 293, 297, 331) 

Phllostorgius (4>i?io(rT<5p7ios),anative of Bo- 
nssus in Cappadocia, was bom about a.d 358 
He wrote an ecclesiastical history, from the 
heresy of Anns in 300, down to 425 Philo 
storgms was an Anan, which is probably the 
reason why his work has not come down to ns 
It was onginaUy in twelve books , and we stiU 
possess an abstract of it, made by Photius 
PhBostratns (^lASo'rpaTOs), the name of a 
distmgmshed family of Lemnos, of wluch there 
are mentioned tliree persons in the historv 
of Greek hterature 1 Son of Yerus, taught 
at Athens, hut we know nothmg about him, 
with the exception of the titles of lus works, 
pven by Smdas He could not, however, have 
hved m the reign of Nero, according to the 
fni of Smdas, smce his son was not hom 

ml the latter part of the second century — 2 
Plavins PhiloBtratus, son of the preceding', 
and the most eminent of the three, was bom 
about A.D 182 He studied and taught at 
Athens, and is usually called the Athenian, to 
totmpush him from the younger Plulostratus 
T ^soally bears the surname 

of tbe Leimiian Flavius afterwards removed to 
-tiome, where we find him a member of the 
cwcle of hterary men whom the philosophic 

drawn 

reip^of Apollonnw He was ahve in the 
e p of the emperor Phihppns (244-249) The 

toUomngworksofPhnosUtusiavecomedoi^ 

/ I Ajjo/lojitiis of Tya7ia 

(ra is rb. Tea.ea ’A-roXA<iLy), m eight S 
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Ntm/nsfsfBi'oi :So!pia-'Sy), m two hooks, contains 
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[See Apollonius, No 7 ] (2) Lu es 


the historj of phdosophers who had the charac- 
ter of bemg sophists, and of those who w ere in 
reality sophists It began with the Life of Gox 
gias, and comes down to the contemporaries of 
Plulostratus m the reign of Philippus (3) 
Herotca or Hercncus (‘HponKo, 'Hpaiads), is in 
the form of a dialogue, and gives an account of 
the heroes engaged in the Trojan war (4) 
Linagines (Efadpes), in two books, contains an 
account of venous pamtmgs This is the 
author’s most pleasing work, exhibiting great 
nchness of fancy, power andvanetv of dehnea- 
tion, and anch exuberance of style, but there 
is doubt whether he is describing real or imagi- 
nary works of art (5) Lptstolae (^E~io'toKcu}, 
seventy-three m number, cluefly amatorj The 

best editions of the collected works of Philo 
stratus are bv Oleanns, Lips 1709, and bj 
Kayser, Lips 1870, 1871—3 Plulostratus, 
the younger, usually called the Lemnian, as 
mentioned above, was a son of Nemanus and of 
a daughter of Flavins Plulostratus, but is erro 
neonslv called by Smdas a son-in-law of the 
latter He enjoyed the instmcbons of lus 
grandfather and of the sophist Hippodromns 
He visited Borne, but he taught at Athens, and 
died m Lemnos He wrote several works, and 
among others one entitled Imagines, in imita- 
tion of lus grandfather’s work, of which a portion 
IS stdl extant (pnnted in set’s edition of 
Plulostratus No 2) 

PhUotas i^iAciray), son of Pormemon, enjoyed 
a high place m the friendship of Alexander, 
and in the invasion of Asia obtamed the chief 
command of the tTcupot, or native Macedonian 
cavalry He served wiUi distmebon in the 
battles of the Granicus and Arhela, and also on 
other occasions , hut in b c 380, while the armj 
was m Drangiana, he was accused of bemg pnvj 
to a plot which had been formed by a Macedo 
man, named Dunnns, agamst the km^’s life 
There was no proof of his guilt , but a confession 
was wTungfrom him by the torture, and he was 
stoned to dentli by the troops after the Macedo- 
man fashion [Paewemon ] 

PhUotimus (<tiA<iTipos), an emment Greek 
physician, pnpil of Praxogoras, and fellow-pnpil 
of HerophilnB, hved m the fourth and third 
centuries b c 

PhlloseBns (^lArffeior) 1 A Macedonian 
ofiicer of Alexander the Great, received the 
government of Cilicia from Perdiccas m 321 
(Arnan, An m G, 6 , Diod xvm 39) — 2 Of 
Cythera, one of the most distmgmshed dithv- 
rambic poets of Greece, was bom b c 435 and 
died 380, at the age of fifty-five He was 
reduced to slavery m his youth, and was 
bought by the lyric poet Melamppides, by 
whom he was educated m dithvrambic poetry 
After residmg some years at Atliens, he went to 
Symense, where he speedily obtained the faiour 
of Dionysius, and took np his abode at lus 
court But soon afterwards he ofiended Dion- 
ysius, and was cast mto prison (Cic ad. Att iv 
C) , an act of oppression which most writers 
ascribe to the wounded vanity of the tvrant, 
whose poems Philoxenus not only refused to 
, I^ise, bnt, on bemg asked to revise one of 
I them, said tliat tlie best way of correcting it 
would be to draw a black Lne tlirongh the whole 
paper Another account ascribes his disgrace 
to too close an intimacy with the tyrant’s mis 
tress, Galatea, hut this looks like a fiction 
ansmg ont of a misunderstandmg of the object 
of lus poem enbtled Cyclops or Galatea, which. 
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■\vas -written after Ins departure from Sicily, and 
intended as a literary revenge upon Dionysius, 
who was whoUj or partially bhnd of one eye 
After some time he was released from prison, 
and restored outw ardly to the favour of Diony- 
sius, but he finally left Ins court, and is said 
to have spent the latter part of liishfeinEphe 
sus — Of the dithyrambs of Plulo\enus by far 
the most important was his Cyclops or Galatea, 
the loss of which is greatly to be lamented 
Philovenus also -wrote another poem, entitled 
Bctpnon (AeTrvov) or the Banquet, which 
appears to have been tlie most popular of his 
works, and of which we have more fragments 
than of any other Tins poem -was a most 
minute and satirical description of a banquet, 
and the subject of it was furnished by the 
luxury of the court of Dionysius Philoxenus 
was included in the attacks which the comic 
poets made on all the musicians of the day, 
for their corruptions of the simplicity of the 
ancient music , but we have abundant testi 
mony to the high esteem in which he was held 
both during his life and after his death (Suid 
s V , Diod xn 4G ) Fragments of his poems 
byBippart, Lips 1843, and mBergk’sPocI Lyt 
Grace — 3 The Leucadian, hved at Athens 
about the same time as Philoxenus of Cythera, 
-with whom he is frequently confotmded by the 
grammarians He was the son of Eryxis, and 
Ins son also bore that name Like Ins more 
celebrated namesake, the Leucadian was iidi 
culed by tlie poets of the Old Comedy, and 
seems to have spent a part of his life in Sicily 
The Leucadian was a most notorious parasite, 
glutton, and effeminate debauchee , but he 
seems also to have had great wit and good 
humour, which made lum a favourite at the 
tables which he frequented (Anstoph Ban 
5)34 , Schol art loc )— 4 A celebrated Alexan 
drian grrmmarian, who taught at Rome (Suid 
s v), and wrote on Homer, on the Ionic and 
Laconian dialects, and several other grammati 
cal works, among which was a Glossary, which 
was edited by H Stephanus, Pans, 1573 — 5 
An Aegyptian surgeon, who -wrote several 
valuable volumes on surgery He must have 
lived in or before the first century after Christ 
— S A painter of Eretria, the disciple of Nico 
machus, who painted for Cassander a battle of 
Alexander with Danus (Phn xxxv 110) 

PhiluB, Furius 1 P , was consul n c 223 
with C Flominius, and accompamed his col- 
league in his campaign against the Gauls m the 
N of Italy He was praetor 210, when he com 
manded the fleet, -wiUi which he proceeded to 
Africa In 214 he was censor with M Atilius 
Eegulus, but died at the beginning of the follow 
mg year (Liv x\n 36 , xxv 2 ) — 2 L , consul 
186, recen ed Spain as his province, and was 
commissioned byjihe senate to deliver up to the 
Numantines C Hostihus Mancmus, the consul 
of the precedmg year Philus, hke his contem- 
poraries Scipio Afncanus the younger and 
Laehus, was fond of Greek hterature and refine 
ment He is introduced by Cicero as one of 
the speakers in his dialogue Be Bepubhca 
(V ol Max 111 7, 6 , Cic Off lu 80, 109, Bep 
111 18, 28 ) 

Philyllius (^iKvWios), an Athenian comic 
poet, belongs to the latter part of the Old 
Comedy and the beginnmg of the Middle 
(Athen p 700) 

Phil;^els {ffiXvpyls prob the little island 
off O Zefreh, E of Kerasxmt-Ada), an island 
ofi the N coast of Asia Minor (Pontus), E of 
the country of Mosynoeei, and near the promon 
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tory of Zephynum, where CnmoNwas nurtured 
by hiB mother Philyra (Ap Bhod ii 1281) 
Phil;^es {^i\vpes), a people on the coast of 
Pontus, near the island P tttt. -vrp.ts 
P hlneus (^luevs) 1 Son of Belus and An- 
chinoo, and brother of Cepheus He was slam 
by Perseus For details see Andromeda and 
Perseus — 2 Son of Agenor, and Inng of 
Solmydessus m Tlirace He was first married 
to Cleopatra, the daughter of Boreas and 
Onthjia, by whom he had two children, Oryi- 
thus (Oarthus) and Crnmbis , but then names 
are different in the different legends 0-vid 
calls them Polydectus and Polydonis (Schol 
ad Soph Ant 977 , Ov Ib 278 ) Aftenvards 
he was manied to Idaea (some caU hei Dia, 
Euiytm, or Idothea), by -whom he agam had 
two sons, Thynus and Mariandynus (ApoUod 
111 16, 3) — Phineus-nas a bhnd soothsayer, who 
had recen ed his prophetic powers from ApoUo, 
but was blinded because he had revealed the 
counsels of Zeus (Apollod i 9, 21) He is most 
celebrated on account of his bemg tormented 
by the Harpies, who weie sent by the gods to 
pumsh him on account of his cruelty towards 
his sons by the first marriage His second -wife 
falsely accused them of ha-ving made an attempt 
upon her -virtue, whereupon Phmeus put out 
their eyes, or, accoiding to others, exposed them 
to be devoured by wild beasts, or ordered them 
to be half buned in the earth, and then to be 
Bcomged (Soph Ant 973, Diod iv 44) 
Whenever a meal was placed before Phmeus, 
the Harpies darted down from the air and 
carried it off, later writers add that they either 
derouiedthe food themselves, or rendered it 
unfit to be eaten [Harpixae ] When the Ar 
gonauts -visited Thrace, Phmeus promised to 
mstruct them respecting their i oyage, if they 
would dehvei him from the monsters This 
was done by Zetos and Calais, the sons of Boreas, 
and brothers of Cleopatra [See p 100, a] 
Pluneus now e-vploined to the Argonauts the 
fui-ther course they had to take, and especially 
cautioned them against the Symplegades Ac 
cording to another story, the ^gonauts, on their 
arrival at Thrace, found the sons of Phmeus 
half buried, and demanded their hberation, 
which Phmeus refused A battle thereupon 
ensued, m which Phmeus was slam by Hera- 
cles The latter also dehvei ed Cleopatra from 
her confinement, and restored the Imigdom to 
the sons of Phmeus, and on their ad-vico he 
also sent the second wife of Phmeus back to 
her father, who ordered hei to be put to death 
(Diod I c , Apollod 111 16, 3 ) Some tradi 
tions, lastly, state that Phmeus was killed by 
Boreas, or that he was carried off by the Har- 
pies into the country of the Bistones or Md- 
chessians (Strab p 302) Those accounts m 
which PhineuB puts out the eyes of his sons 
add that they had their sight restored to them 
by the sons of Boreas, or by Asclepms 
Fhinopolis a town m Thrace on 

the Pontus Euxmns near the entrance to the 
Bosporus (Strab p 819 , Plm iv 46) 

Pmntlas [^tvrias) 1 A Pythagorean, the 
fnend of Damon, who was condemned to die by 
Dionysius the eldei For details see Damon — 
2 Tyrant of Agngentum, who estabhshed his 
power over that city during the period of con- 
fusion which followed the death of Agathocles 
(b c 289) He founded a new city on the S 
coast of Sicily, to which he gave his oivn name, 
and whither he removed the inhabitants from 
Gela, which he destroyed (Diod xxii 2 ) 
Phintias (•^ivrlas Alicata), a town on the 
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S coast of Sicily, midwaj ’j^t'veen A^gento 

und Gela fsee preceduig article] It never rose 
to importance, but bad a goodbarbour (Diod 
XXIV 1 Cic Verr ui 8S, 192 ) i j 

PbintoniB Insula (Isola di ^3o)> an island 
between Sarduua and Cormca ffbn in 88) 
Pblegetbon or Pynpblegetbon (tX€760uv, 
Uvpi,px%^ecoy), ^ e tbe flammg, a nver in the 
lower world, m whose channel flowed flames 
instead of watei [Achebov, Sty\] 

Phlegon ( 4 >A€ 7 ftiv), a native of Jlmlles in 
Ijdia, was a freedman of tlie emperor Hadrian, 
whom he survived (Spartian, Hadr 16) The 
only two works of Plilogon which haie come 
dovra to us are a small treatise on wonderful 
events (Hep! eauftacrloii'), and anotlier short 
treatise on long lived persons (nepl fMKpoPlup), 
winch gives a hst of persons m Italy who had 
attorned the age of a hundred years and up 
wards Besides these two worlcs Phlegon 
wrote many others, of vvhicli the most import- 
ant was an account of the Olympiads in seven- 
teen books, from 01 1 to 01 229 (v-n 187) — 
Editions by Westemiann ni his Paradoxo 
ffrnphi, Bmnsvig 1889, and by Keller, 1877 
Phlegra [P^lmE^E] 

Phlegraei Campi (to 4‘\eypa?a ireSla, or i) 
^Kiypa So7/a<ara), the name of the -volcamc 
plam extendmg along the coast of Campania 
from Cumae to Capua The frequent outbursts 
of flame and of hot spniiga gamed for it the 
name ‘bunnng plains,’ and it was believed that 
the giants were buned beneath it (Strab 
p 215, Diod V 71, Sil It vni 610, \ii 118) 
It was also (or part of it) named Laboriao oi 
Laborinus Campus [Tcira drXnuoio), perhaps 
on account of its great fertility and its constant 
cultivation (Phn xviii 111), but tho name is 
-in sorne MSS Lebonae 
Phlegyas (itAfTi/aj), son of .Ares and Cliryse, 
the daughter of Halmus, succeeded Eteocles m 
the government of Orclioinenos in Boeotia, 
which he called after himself Plilegyantis Ho 
was the father of Iiion and Coronis, the latter 
of whom became by Apollo tho mother of 
Asclepius Enraged at this, PlUegyas set firo 
to tho temple of the god, who killed him witli 
hiB arrows, and condemned him to punishment 
m the lower world {Horn Hymn \v 8 , Pind 
Pytli in 8 , Apollod ii 26, 4 , ui 0, 10 , Son 
ad Aen vi C18) Plilegyas is lepreseiitcd as 
the mythical ancestor of the race of tho 
Plilegyae, a branch of the Minyac, who emi 
grated from Oichomenos in Boeotia and settled 
in Phocis, but the adoption of the worship of 
Asclepius m other countries caused v anatioiis 
m tho story of Phlegyas himself [see p 181, al 
Phliasia pPiiiiius ] 

PhliUE (^AioUs, ovvTos ^Mdertos), the chief 
town of a small province in the NE of Pelopon 
iiesus, whose territory Phliasia (^’Aiatrla), was 
bounded on the N by Sicyonia, on the W by 
Arcadia, on the B by tho territory of Cleonae, 
and on tho S by that of .Argos The greater 
part of this country was occupied by mountams, 
^ed Coelossa, Cameates, Aiantmus, and 
^catanon According to Strabo (p 882, cf 
“ S71), the most ancient town in the 
coun^ was Araothyrea, 'which the inhabitants 
aeserted, and afterwards founded Phlius, while 
^nusanias says nothing about a migration, but 

^ Aiantia 

i s 'a fonndor Aras, an autochthon, after 
the daughter of Aras, 
Phlms, a grandson of 
Phliu’swasorigmanj 
inhabited by Argives It aftenvards passed 
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into the hands of tlie Dorians, with whom part 
of the Argivo population mtermmgled, while 
part migrated to Samos and Clazomenae 
Dumi'^ the greater part of its history it le- 
maineS faithful to Sparta "When Aratus or- 
ganised the Achaean League, Cleonymus, tyrant 
of Plilius, abdicated and united Ins city to the 
league (Pol u 44) 

Phlygomum (^Kvyomoy), a town m Phocis, 
destroyed m the Phooian w ar (Pans x 8, 2) 

Phocaea (4'ciKata 4>«/caeuj, Phocaecnsis 
tlie Eu called Kai aja-Fohia, i e Old FoKia, 
S\V of Fouges or New Fokia), tlie northern- 
most of the Ionian cities on tho "VV coast of Asia 
Mmor, stood at the W extremity of the tongue 
of land which divides the Sinus Elaiticus (G of 
Fouges), on tho K , from the Sinus Hermaous 
(G of Smyrna), on the S It was said to have 
been founded by a band of colonists, mainly 



Coin of Phocaea (about CCS BO) 

Obv , a seal rev » Incuso squoro 

Pbocian, under two Athenian leaders, Plnlo- 
genes and Damon It was originally within 
the liimts of Aeohs, m tho territory of Cyme , 
but the CymneaiiB voluntarily gave up the site 
for the new city, which was soon admitted mto 
the Ionian confederacy on the condition of 
adopting oecists of tho race of Codrus (Strab 
pp 682, 083, Pans vni 8, 5, Phn v 110) 
Admirably situated, and possessing two ex- 
cellent harbours, Naustatlmms and Lampter, 
Phocaea became colebiated as a gieat niantimo 
state — accordmg to Herodotus, 1 168, tho earliest 
of the Gieck states who rivalled tho Plioenicians 
in distant voyages — and especially asthefounder 
of the furthest Greek colomes towards tho W , 
namely JIassilia m Gaul, and the still more 
distant, though far less celebrated, city of 
Maenaca m Hispania Baetica After the Per- 
sian conquest of Ionia, Phocaea had so de- 
clined that she could only furnish tliieo ships 
to support the great Ionian revolt (Hdt vi 11) , 
but the spint of her people had not boon ex- 
tinguished when the common cause was hope- 
less, and their city vv ns besieged by Harpagus, 
they embarked, to seek new abodes in the dis- 
tant W , and bent their couiso to the colony of 
Alena or Alalia m Corsica, which they had 
founded twenty years bofoio Tlioy had bound 
themselves by an oath novel to return to their 
native land until nn iron bar which they throw 
into the sea should float again (Hdt i 166, 
Hor Epod xv'i 17-26) , but dunng the voyage 
a portion of the emigrants resolved to return to 
their native city, which they restored, and 
which recovered much of its prosperity, as is 
proved by the rich booty gamed by the Eomans 
when they plundered it under tho praetor 
Aemihus (Liv xxxvii 81, 82, Pol xxii 27) 
Tho town and temtory w as restored to the in- 
habitants (Liv xxxvin 80), after which it does 
not appear as a place of any consequence in 
history, except as the seat of a bishopnc under 
Smyrna, though it remained a free state ^D^o 
CttSB. xh 25 , Lucan, v 63) — Caro must bo 
taken not to confound Phocaea with Phocis, or 
ttio ethnic adyectiv cs of the former ^toRaevs and 
Phocaeensis, with those of tho latter, g^wKevs 
and PhocensiB some of the ancient writers 
themselves have faUen mto such mistakes 
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(Lucan I c) The name of Phocnean is often 
used witli reference to M-issilia , and the peojile 
of Maisezllcs still affect to regard themselves 
as Phocaeans 

Phocion {4>tiiK(o3i>), the Athenian general and 
statesman, son of Phoous, was a man of humble 
oiigm, and appears to have been bom in b c 
402 He studied under Plato and Xenociates 
He distinguished himself for the first time 
under hrs friend Chabelvs, in 876, at the battle 
of Naxos, but he was not employed promi 
nently m any capaCit} for manj years after 
wards In 864 (according to some, in 860) 
he was sent mto Euboea in the command of a 
small force, in consequence of an application 
from PlutarcliuB, tyrant of Eietna Here lie 
won the victory of Tamjnrae, a brilliant success 
in spite of the tieachei-y of Plutarohus, though 
the whole campaign was fruitless (Aesch 
Gfes 88, Plut PhoG 18), and he was subse 
quently employed on several occasions in the 
war between the Athenians _ and Philip of 
Jlacedon^ In 889, bemg sent with l2trtnreines 
io tire ^lellespont, he raised the siege of Byzan 
tium, and caused Pluhp to retire He fre 
quently opposed the measures of Demosthenes, 
and r^ecommended peace with Phrhp , but he 
must not be regarded as one of the mercenary 
supporters of the Macedonian monaich His 
virtue 18 above suspicion, and his pubhc con 
duct was alwaj s influenced by upnght motn es 
When Alexander was marching upon Thebes, 
m &35, Phocion rebuked Demosthenes foi his 
luveotnes agamst the long (Pint Phoc 16, 
Diod svn 16 ) The true explanation of lus 
policy seems to be that he represented the 
jrarty at Athens which belieied opposition to 
Macedonia in the existing state of Greek power 
and pohtics to be absolutelj hopeless, and had 
come to tlie conclusion that the wisest course 
was to acquiesce in this necessity instead of 
trying to rouse Greece to a war which was, 
as he thought, certain to fail , and after the 
destruction of Thebes he adrised the Athenians 
to complj with Alexander’s demand for the 
surrender of Demosthenes and other chief 
orators of the anti Macedonian party This 
proposal was indignantly rejected by the people, 
and an embassj w as sent to Alexander, which 
succeeded in deprecatmg his resentment Ac- 
cording to Plutiirch, there were two embassies, 
the first of which Alexander refused to receive, 
but to the second he gav e a gracious audience, 
and granted its prayer, chiefl) from regard to 
Phocion, who was at the head of it Alexander 
ever con tmued to treat Phocion w ith the utmost 
consideration, and to cultivate his fnendslup 
(Aman, i 10, 8, Plut PJioc 17, Diod Ic) 
He also pressed upon him valuabie presents, 
but Phocion persisted in refusing them, begging 
the king to leav e him no less honest than he 
found him After Alexander's death, Phocion 
opposed vehementlj, and with all the caustic 
bitterness which chaincteiised lum, the pro 
posal for war w ith Antipater Thus, to Hvper 
ides, who as] ed him tauntingly when he would 
advise the Athenians to go to war, he answered, 

‘ When I see the j oung w ilhng to keep then 
ranks, the rich to contribute of then wealth, 
and tlie orators to abstain from pilfenng the 
public money ’ (Pint Phoc 29, 80 ) "Whon 
Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, led Ins 
anny to Athens m 818, Phocion was suspected 
of having advised him to occupy the Piraeus , 
and there is reason to think that Pliocion 
did advocate this stop, as ho had before 
favoured tlio occupation by Nicanor, from fear 
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of what would ensue to himself and his party 
at Athens if tlie democratic par-tj prevailed 
Being therefore accused of treason by Agnon- 
ides, he fled, with several of lus friends, to 
Alexander, w ho sent them with letters of recom- 
mendation to his father, Poljspeichon (Diod 
xviii 66, Plut Phoc 88) The latter, willmg 
to sacrifice them as a peace offering to the 
Athenians, sent them back to Athens for the 
people to deal with them as they would Here 
Phocion w as sentenced to death To the last 
he maintained his calm and dignified and 
somewhat contemptuous bearing When some 
wretched man spat upon him ns he passed to 
the prison, ‘Will no one,’ said he, ‘check this 
fellow’s mdecency ? ’ To one who asked him 
whether he had any message to leave for his 
son Phocus, he answered, ‘ Only that he beai 
no grudge against the Athenians ’ And whei 
the heinlock which had been prepared was 
found msufficient for all the condemned, and 
the jailer would not funiish more until he w as 
paid for it, ‘ Giv e the man his money,’ said 
Phocion to one of his finends, ‘ since at Athens 
one cannot ev en die for notlung ’ He penshed 
in 317, at the age of eighty five (Plut Phoc SI- 
SI, Diod xviii 67, Nep Phoc 2, 8) The 
Athemans are said to have lejented of then 
conduct A brazen statue was raised to the 
memory of Phocion, and Agnomdes was con 
demned to death (Plut Phoc 88 ) Tliere 
can be no doubt of Phocion’s honesty of pur- 
pose and patriotic motives, excepting onlj in 
his negotiations w ith Nicanor and Polysperchon 
His opposition to Demosthenes, however honest, 
was a mistaken policj, and agamst the true 
mtercsts of his country, if there was any real 
prospect of resistmg Philip successfully Plio 
cion undoubtedly thought that there was no 
such prospect , and his philosophical news, to 
some extent anticipatmg the views of the Stoics, 
tended to a cosmopolitanism winch would 
make it easier for lum to acquiesce in the 
possibility of Greek states admitting the Mace- 
donian supremacy, winch, it must not be for- 
gotten, by no means involved that siibv ersion of 
all then institutions winch the Greeks would 
hav e suffered from their conquest by a really 
‘barbarous’ nation, such as the Persians 
Phoers ( 7 ) iicKrjes Horn , ^wKees Hdt 

^coKrjs Attic, or less correctly iuK^is, Phocenses 
by the Romans), a country in North Greece, 
was bounded on the N by the Locn Epicnemidn 
and Opuntn, on the E by Boeotia, on the W 
by the Locn Ozolae and Dons, and on the S 
by the Corinthian Gulf At one time it 
possessed a narrow strip of country on the 
Euboean sen with the seaport Daphnus, between 
the terntory of the Loon Ozolae and Locn 
Opuntn (Strab pp 424,426) It was a moun- 
tainous and unproductive country, and owes 
its chief importance in Instoiy to the fact of its 
possessing the Delphic oracle Its cluef moun 
tain was Parx vssus, situated in the interior of 
the country, to which, however, CvEvrts on its 
N frontier, CmPHiS S of Delphi, and Helicox 
on the SE frontier all belonged The pniici 
pal nver in Phocis was the Cephissus, the 
valley of which contained almost the only fertile 
land 111 the country with the exception of the 
celebrated Ciissaean plain in the SE on the 
borders of the Locn Ozolae — Among the 
earliest inhabitants of Phocis w 0 find mentioned 
Lelegcs, Tliracians, Abantes, and Hy antes 
Subsequontlv , but still in the prehistorical 
period, the Phlegv ac, an Achaean race, a brniicli 
of the Minyae at Oichomciios, took possession 



i 1 frnn, fliistunp tho mam iiU> tlml conlempl foi l.irth ivwl station, und 

of the countn , nnd Iron th ^ substantial enjojinonl, nlnc i 

Tjnlkofthe iwpnlationcouUnutd tobL^^^^^ j, „,acr (AnsU 

ulthougli “‘';f/‘'^^,®®pPocians arc Eaicl to Pol «^,8, '^•nd si) Among llio lo.igei pieces 
Dclpln and Bulls ° cponjuious in hcviunctera mii witiro on women resembling 

lia\c derned js ^re Hmt of bnnonide« The fiagments, nJiich arc 

... -Pi.^nus fPnocis . and tin ^ are nnn^ , nniuber. arc included mall lliecltitf 
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nnctstoi PJiocus [Piiocis^ 

tioncd under ibis name in t.w] | ctiouf of tlio Ijrio and giioiniiJ jiOetK 

Phociansneie natural cnem os of "f u se collections contain ir didatl.c p 


Iliad 


Some 


rhocin^nsnoic nainn em^-. collections contaiu ir didiulio poem, in 

u -150 Uiej rcadilj 1 , j jj Spn tarn , 1117 liixameters, entitled rioltiUB tovOtTiKdt, to 

T f into nlnel. the name pfl^bocMider .-d -bed. but 


liice refused, lioncrer, 


in 

From 

in Sir;, but after Ecuotr 

alliance nitli ibehes llu 

to send anj coiitiiigeut to llaiitinia m o(.’, and 
Ibraddei to tbe^’ bostibti of I >o ^ 
(oeuinls Pliocis, nbicb disjd e^cd itself fullj m 
tbo Pbocian or Sacred nni J be Ibocianii 
liaMiig cultivated a ixulion of tlie Cnssawm 
plain, nliicb tbeAinpbich oils had declared 


whubiH nndoubledlj n forgere, probnbl3 In an 
Alc'candriaii Clirisliaii of dciMsb origin 

Phoebe (>1 of^p) 1 DangbUv of UramiRund 
Go, became bj Coeus tbo moUicr of Astina 
' aiidljtto(ljntoiia) (Ees T/i J}ti,-101, Siwllwl 
ji 1, C) — 2 Daughter of 'JriidariOs and Lodn, 
andasihter of Chtaemm slra (],nr J A 50, 


Tilnin «hicb the Ainpliiciroiis nan atciareci m | imun , .j, y,, ........... ... - i-"- - — 

PC 5S5 should ho mslo for ever, the Thehivnt. 1 Or i/ci '■'>'/<' ~3 Daughter of Leucijipus, 
mailed themsohes of tins preti xt to jicrsunde nnd rif ter of Hilaim, a priest* of Uln iie, mis 
the Ainphictjons to mii>oso a lim upon the carried off with be r Bwler In the Dnm un, and 
Phocians and uiron tlieir ri fnsjil to paj it, the become 1.3 Pollux tbe iiiotber of Mnesilfos 
Thebans further indnceil tbe eouiieil to el( tlare 1 (Pans n 112, G, Ajwllixl in lO, d, ct p -OH, o) 


the Phocian land forfcib d to the god at D( Iphi 
Thub fhnatened b\ tlie Ampluctronic council, 


—4 [jVnxrnis ] 

Phoebidns {'loijgfEar), a Tmcdt tmoniaigavlio, 


backed b\ the nliole i>oner of Ihebes, the I in n e Hsa, wai. uppointed to tlie eommund of 
Plioeiauh n ere persuaded In Philomelus one ' tin trewjis destined to ri inforce ins brotlier 
of tin ir citiEcns, to sciKu D< Ipln, and to ituike 1 udaniidus, wlio bad Ineii m lit against OIrii 
use of the Ireisures of tlie tciiijile for tlie pur ' tlun On hi- war Phoebidns halted at The lx s, 
]) ISO of cirrrmg on the war ff'lic} ohlnim d , iind Iriaclieroiislr mndi hiuiMlf iinnt.r of tin 
possession of tile Icmjile III I! c il’i" 'J he rrnr Cadmne ff heleaciMlai mominis finisl Phnebid !« 
rrliieh cusucel lafib d t< u rears, nnd was c imcel 1 100,000 elrnchinns bti* m re rtheh ss kept pos 
on rnth ranons sueeesss on each wdt The (-esRion of the Ciidiuea In ’^7'i ho washftbr 
PliocKinswrreeomnmndedlirs'ln PiiiKiviits, 1 Agcsilnus n-i Imnnost at Tlnspme, nnd was 
DC G‘i0-3')1 aftiiavnols In his Irothir Ono < i.hiin m hatlle b tbeTliibm t\en JJrU r 
sen cinjs, 3io-tt5tl, then br I’lirMitg, tlio,2,!if,\ 1. JI, Dioel \1 120,3!, Plot lepj J3) 
brother of the two proce-din,, 3 ij-b'3, and' Phocbus^ [Aiojieil 

fniall 3 b 5 PiuLruceSj the pou of Oiiomarclius, Phocnlco (Ion fsij Plureulela is onlr found 
051-bfC The Phouaiis re toned Kinie sup in ft doubtful passage of Cic ro f/lr i lit ir 30, 
port from AUitns, but tluir clnef doiKindcnei Gt.] «toht{, pi •S>ohi>,<5, f< m loll itrera.PhorMnx, 
was upon their roeremara troops, wluth tin I I’hcxmicos , nl o, the iidj I’liiib us, thaugli 
treasures of tlie Delphic b itiple eimbleel tluni usee! speciticallr m coiiiu xion wilh bartlrngo, 
to lure lllio Ampbietrons and the Tlichaus, 1 iti elrnnologienllr etiuiraltiit tod-ohif) ncminlrr 
finding at length that Ihcv wen* rniablu with i of Afiia, on the 'coast of Sr-rin, e xt* iidmg from 
their own resources to subdue the Pliocmns, ; th< rirtr Eh nllu mr {Xahr cl Arh 1 1 on the 
cillcd m the assistance of Philip of ''fneedrn, t N to Ixlor "MU Cnriiul on tiie and bounded 
who brought the war ton close in JfC 'niet | on the T br Co<ltsrnii nnd 3‘nlestiiie (IMin 
conquerors iiiflitUd tlie most signal pnin4i ir 75) It was a mount rmoua strip of roast 
nient upon the Phocians, who were regnnbd , land, not more Umn ten or tnelre imks liro id, 
os guiltr of sacrilege All llicir towns win heinmed in lietwe'cn the Mcdili irnneaii and 
nurd to Ihcground with the exception of \biie, Ihi elmin of liclmnon, wliosi Inl. ral branclii'b, 


nnd the inhaliilants distributed in r illag'i s eon 
taming not more timii flfl3 inlmbitaiits each 
Tlie two rotes which ther had in the Amplnc 
ironic council were talon awa3 <''id giren to 
Pliihp [For furtlior aeeonnt of the abort 
ereiilB, set Piiiuin s] 

Phocra (4 dnpa) a mountain of N tfrica, in 
Mauretania Tiiigitaim, a iiortlii rh spur of the 
Atlas range (Ptol ir 1) 

PhocuB 


running out into tlie sea in l>old promoiitone*, 
dirideul tbe countrr into rallors, winch an' 
rvell watered by nrir« llowmg down from 
Lebanon, and are fxiremel3 h rtilo Oftlnse 
nrers tbo most important aie, to one goinj 
from Ir to S , the Kh utherns {.\iihv rl hrhir ) , 
the Sublmlicns {Aria), tlie nrer e>f Tniwlis 
(haihsha), the Adonis (Kalii JhuiJiiw), K 
iof Brblus, tbe Em,uh lA^ahr tl KrU>), N of 


rnnnn. 1 \ of of , Boi^lus, tlic Mwgonis (iVo/ r JJfi, ((/). br Ben, 

fpEi ruB 1 4 1 tltuH I Ctinncl Of tho proiuoiitouc^t rofenotT to 

country of riiocis^domod I loRminiwrlniit one b tlio 

(PnuB n o V , 9 c.nnpfPi Imo , cluf f wero T)u‘H proHopou (Vfos/'s/; fihuKah) 

lb. i™ '.5^ 

zz 
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coast and the iiosition of the covintri rendert-d i tinder the kings of Egj-pt [Aiiuct, p 31, b ] 
it ndinuably suited foi tlie home of gieat man lliej veic successit clj subdued by the As 
time states, and according!} tt c find the cities ! saTions, Bab}Ioninns, Persians, Macedonians, 
of Plioenicia at the head, botli in time and im j and Homans , but ncitlier these conquests noi 
poitance, of all the naval enterprise of the | the ii\alr} of Cai-thage entirely ruined their 
ancient woild For the history of those great j comnieice, which was still considerable at the 
cities, SCO SrooN, and T \tius As to the countr} . Cliiistian ora, on the contrary, their ships 
in geneial, there is some difficult} about the foi iiied the fleet of Persia and tlic S}Tian longs, 
oiigm of the inhabitants and of their name In j and partly of the Homans [Sldon , Trnusj 
the 0 T the name docs not occur, the people ' Under the Homans, Phoemce formed a part of 
seem to bo included under the geneial designa i the pronnee of S}ria, and, under the E em- 
tion of Canaanites, and the} are also named piic, it was erected, with the addition of Coele 
specificiill} after their several cities as the S\na, into the pronnee of Phoemce Libanesia 
Sidoniaiis, Gibhtes (from Gebal, j e Byblns), oi Libanensis 

Siiiitos, Arlotes, Artadites, Ac The name Phoemce (4>om/OT) Fimki), an important 
^oivIki] {0(1 IV 83) IS first found in Greek tvnters commercial town on the coast of the Epims m 
as earl} as Homer, and is dented b} some from tlicdiBtnctChaonia,G6niilosNW of Bntlirotum, 
the abundaiicQ of pahn trees in the countr} i in the midst of a marsh} country (Strab p 324 , 
(((loft'll, f7ic date pafw), and b} others fiom the Pol n 5,8, Liv xjciv 12) It was strongly 
purple red {(poivil) which was obtained from a foitifiodb} Justinian (Procop Acd iv 1) 
fish on the coasts, and w ns a celebrated article, Phoenicia (Phoemce] 
of Phoeiimian comnicrco , b} otliers from the 1 Phoenicimn Mare {rh ^oivIkiov ireKayos 2i- 
coinpleMon of the mhabitants , the in} thical Sot ft) OaKaerffa), the part of the Mediterranean 
dciivation is from Phoenix, the brother of which washes the const of Phoemce 
Cadmus The people were of the Semitic Phoenicus {^oiytKoug ^oivikovvtios, ^om- 
lace, and are said to have dwelt originally icovcrcrtos) 1 Also Phoenix (•I’ofvip, a harboui 
on the shorts of the Erythraean sea Their ' on the S of Crete, visited b} St Paul dnnng 

languagt was a dialect of the Aramaic, closcl} j his xo}a"e to Homo (Acts wmi 12, Strab 

related to tilt Hebrew TlieirwTittoncliaiactors p 475)— 5 A harbour m Messema, opposite the 
formed the basis of the Greek alphabet, and islands Oenussae (Pans iv 34, 12) — ^ A sea- 
htiice the} i ere regarded bv the Greeks as the 1 port of the island of C} thcra — 4 {Chcsmeli or 
im entors of letters (p 178, b) Otliei intentions Egn Limanl), a harbour of lonin, m Asia 
in tile sciences and arts arc ascribed to them Minor, nt the foot of Mt Munns (Time viii 34 , 
such ns anthmotic, astronomy, nnngation, the Liv vxsti 45) — 5 Hu), aflounsh- 

manufacture of glass, and the coining of iiionc} mg ciU in the S of Lycia, on Mt Olympus, 

In the Homeric poems the Phoenicians aic the with a harbour below it It is a little to the 

aitistic workers in gold and silt er From them E of Patara (Lit twvii 1C) It ttasosome 
the Giooks borrowed the t}pQs for all such times called Olympus (Strab p CGC) Having- 
w oikmanship, for armour, and for patterns on become, under the Homans, one of the head- 
vases, man} of which the Phoenicians had quaiters of the pirates, who celebrated here the 
themselves adopted from Egypt [For then festital and m}6tenes of Mitliras, it was de- 
eail} iiiflueiice on Greek religion, see Arnno stroyed by Scrvilius Isauricus [Vatl\] 

DiTF , Heiuvcles ] Hcspeoting Phoenician Phoenicusa [Aeollve Insueae ] 
literatme, we Imott of little bo}ond the celo Phoenix (Soli'll) 1 Sonof Agenorby Agriope 
brated work of StAcnt/NXiTiroN In the sacred oi Telepliassa, and brother of Europa, but 
liistor} of the Israelitish conquest of Canaan, Homer makes him the father of Europa (JZ 
111 that of the Hebrew monarch} and in the xit 321) Being sent by his father in search 
eaihest Greek poetry, we find the Phoenicians of Ins sister, who was canned off b} Zeus, he 
ahead! a great mantirao people Earl} fonned settled m the country, which was called after 
into settled states, supplied with abtmdance of him Phoenicia (Apollod lu 1,1, H}g Ffl5 
timber from Lebanon, and placed where the 178) — 2 Son of Am}ntorbyCleobuleorHippo 
caivinns fiom Arabia and the E came upon damia, and Inng of tlie Dolopes, took part m 
the Mediterranean, the} earned over to the the Cal}doninn hunt His father Amyntor 
coastsof this sea the products of those countries neglected his legitimate wife, and attached 
ns well as of their own, which was nch in himself to a mistress, wlieroupon Cleobule 
metals, and the shores of which furnished peisuaded her son to seduce her nvnl Mnien 
the materials of glass and the purple fish Amyntor discovered the enme, he emsed 
ahead} mentioned Their colonies and tradmg Phoenix, who shortly aftenvards fled to Peleus 
stations were, especially for their trade m Peleus receixed him kindly, made him the 
purple d}e, planted throughout the Aegaeon rulei of the country of the Dolopes, on tlie 
coast and the islands [See CiTRUS , Creta , frontiers of Phthia, and entrusted to him his 
Grxecia.] They weie in possession of the son Achilles, whom he was to educate He 
chief places in the Propontis and Bosporus afterwards accompanied Achilles on his expedi 
until, in the eighth century b c , the Milesians tion agamst Troy (17 ix 447-480 ) Accordmg 
ousted them fioin those distncts Their to another tradition, Phoenix did not dishonour 
X o} ages and their settlements extended beyond his father’s mistress, but she merely accused 
the Pillars of Hercules, to the "W coasts of him of having made ox ertures to her, m con 
Africa and Spam, and even ns far ns our own sequence of which Ins father put out his eyes 
islands, accordmg to some accoimts [but see p But Peleus took him to Chiron, who restored 
171, b] 'Witlim the Moditei-ranean they planted to him his sight (Apollod in 13,8) Phoenix 
numerous colomes, on its islands, on the coast moieover is said to haxe called the son of 
of Spain, and especially on the N coast of Achilles Neoptolemus, after Lycomedes had 
Africa, the chief of xvhich XX os Carthago, they called him Pyrrhus (Paus x 2C, 4) Neoptole 
had also settlements on the Euxme and m Asia mus w ns beheved to have buned Phoenix at 
Mmor In the E seas, xve hax e records of Eion m Macedonia or nt Trachis m Thessaly 
then vox ages to Ophie, m connexion w itli the (Strab p 428) — 3 A fabulous bird Phoenix, 
nax-y of Solomon, and to the coasts of Africa which, according to a tale told to Heiodotus 
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PHOE*' 1 Hint i)lac< 'to Olcnot, ivhtu Akttor, kwif' ot EU*;, inudo 

(a 78) at IKkoiioh, a, .,i la> n<t-i<iUua,o n^iuait Y*-loi'S and 

oncciutvcrj r.UOjea^ on J'’" Hiims Kamilas kingdoia \Mth him Phorhaa then 
und bnned laui m to K*i%. hw iUu«ht< r Diogcnia in mamap.i to 

rortliispuriKi-o tho IJjoomx , rrh < Alotlor, and hchnnwlf marriod IhTimn^ i 

come torn AWbia and to make n„ cK^ I, ,,,.om became the 

. . large as posMbk , t h.^ e;-g he kj '» J°'7; I of Augcaa and Actor (Pam, a J, 8 , 

out and put into it lui ^ ' j; . Apohod ii 8, C) He i^i also dteenbed ai a 

cattfullj, and tl o egg nas . ^Yhie ! l>oW boxer, and ii aaid to Inue plundered the 

.,f „ — *K the ^omc neipht an Ulor ^ i t< So of Delphi along with the- PlilegTn. , but 

lolifi\p 1 m ' u <lcf* iit( d 1 a ApoUo (0\ jci 


ritawas';epr‘e^ent:d.. necmWmg an eagle, 
with fenthi re partle red and P golden 
r fnrthtr related timt ivlicii his life drew to a 
close he built a nest for himself m Aribie.to 
ilud. he imparted the ixmer of generation eo 
that after lubdcUh a nea phoemx toho mU e.f 

It Asfoon as the litter was groan up bi 
hkc his pre-dece-sor, proiexdod to H.lmiKdis in 
LtTTDt ntid bnnuKl tiiid biinf d liisfalbtr \\\ Hu 
temple of Helios (Tac Inn m 81 )-Aceo'd 
in" toaBton n Inch has g-niied mor. enrreiiea 
in modem tmus, the Phot iiix when In arriMd 
1 1 a ten old age (some i at '<10 and otb, r-^ 1 le.I 
\(an-),tDimmUedhsroscItto the flames (I ueuin 
(feifort Per 27 , Piiilostr fpoffon in , 

Others, nsrim, stab that oiilj one Plioenixlieeal the father of the tirneae and Go^ones, the 
et a time, and that when h- dwd a norm cn si' j Ib'p nan dragon, and the Hesjeendos nnd hr 
forth from his and n is elcielojii d into a 
lica Phoenix hj the lu atoi ti e stiu His d- aUi, 
further, loo! jdaee m Pgrpl afn r a hh of_^">l<> 


lit. ‘icliol ad Jl rxni OhO) 

PhoTcIdcs, Phorojdes, or Phorcyiudcs, 
that 16 , Uic daughlerR of Plioreus ninl C(to, or 
till Goreons and Grrteac Goiicioxrs and 
GmuAi J 

Phorctts, Phorcys, or Phorejm (d-dgxot, 
*<5pior, -Idpam) 1 A sea dcil\ to nhom a 
harbour in Ithaca iv re dedicate d Ho ih cnilcd 
the father of llu iirmpli Tlioosa {Oil i 71, xin 
PG, 815) Other nriti r» call him a r-on of 
Pontus and fn, mid a brother of Tinainire, 
'Ncreus, Eurvbia, anil Celo (lies Th 287 , 
Ajyjlloii 1 2, (,) Bi Jus srebrCetolif bccinie 


\tars (Plm' X t , I’ctr CIti! i 17)— 
tiiothcr modification of tin same stor) rt late 
that wlitn the Phot i ix armed tA the a,i o* 
'"00 eorrs, he limit for IiimscP a fnn- ml pile, 
wisislmg of spices, S' t‘I< d uj-on it, and died 
Out of the d'-compii mg Ixxh I'* 'hen ro<r 
again, and Ini mg gro n up he i rrpiK d the 
remains of Ins old Imih up in iiiirrli, rnrrud 
them to Helioi-olis, iiml hunit tin in tin rv (Oi 
2fct II 822-107, Stat S h ii Similar 

stones of mencllone birds occur m inane pirt- 
of t'le- East re, inPerein, llio legend of the bird 
‘'iinorg, and, in Iiidi i that o^ the bird he-int tid'ir 
Phoenue (“lohiO, u sniall rur in Jlnhs, flotr 
mg into the Asopiis m ir Thcniinpjlac (Hdt 
111 JOO , Stnili p tisi — 2 A n\<r fiirtlur \ 
in Tlicssah, iihich lloas into the Apidanii?, 
iLucnn, n 871, Plin ii 0) — 3 \ harbour in 

Crete [I’lIOl MCI e, ^e, 1 ! 

Phoctiao or PhytJrv f Joixf'ni, -loiTiiK dio-ia, 
Ihuc), atoini in Acunanm on a hill, 8V of 
Stratus (Xlini in HC, Pol i\ 

Pholegnndros (<o>* — *■ . 

an island in lilt Algae ' • , 

bell een_7fc!os and feicinos (S'rab j, -IhI) 
Ph515e (4 oAoi; Oloiio), a inountaiii fonmiij, 
the Ijoundarj hetvri' n Arcadia and Phs, la mg' 
a continuation of Aloiint Erjaiuiiithus, in 
iibicli the. riu re Belli IS and Ladoii took tin ir 
origin (Btrab pp 830, 8 »7) It is mcnliomd es 
thesi Ills of the Ci ntaurs [Piioi i s ] 
Pholns (if'ifAoj), a CenUur, a son of Sdengs 
and the ji^anpli Jifeha He nas neeidcntalh 
Uiun by oimof tho poisom d arrow s of Horncles 


lb cate or Criiais, he ii,a6 the fathir of Scylla 
tllis ffi 270, 18 n — ^2. i^oii of Plni' nopa, 
coininiiinh r of the Phn-gians of Ascaiiin, 
n<sist<sl 1‘nani in the Tro;aii unr, but irasihin 
brAjaxIl/ II tS-', xni 812, Pans v 20,8) 
Phorralon /ifap/dai') 1 A e<!ibnf^d Athc 
jiinn g< neral tin son of Asopitre He is first 
inontioiied as one of the gent ml« w nt to lein 
force the Vtin mans at Samos m 140; r Ir 
f 12 lie comiiisnded in the rage of Potnlaci 
ami nfbwnrds in Chair dice liliuc i 04,117 

II 22) In 480 hi inre suit with thirti sliipii to 
Inibnctn, and then to Aaiipitlus, to blochaile 
the Gulf of Co-milh Ho pxrtieulnrlv dre 
tiiiguislnd IiiitiMlf, and with far mb nor 
forces gainisl umo bnilmnt neforns oierthe 
IMopoiiri inn flri I in n r 427 In the ensuing 
irmler lie landed on the coist of Acaniama, 
and adinnecd into the interior, uliirt he also 
gamed some Successes. iTliiic ii PO-iU, 102, 
Drod III 87, 47) Hi dud lit fore 428 (Xlmc 

III 7), andi-asioimniinoralidbi astntneoiithe 
Aerojiohfl (I’aiis i 28 , jo) Panwinms rne-ti 
tions that the \th< mans on nm occ reion paid 
his dibts, Unuse he refus'd to go on an 
ixi>edilion whilf he wire m debt In nnrone 
Anstophaiu s alludtHtolnshnrdj and b mpeml « 
rhar.iitir f\ristoph Pax, ?UP, Ires hOl , ef 
\th' II Jl 4I7i — 2. \ Perijiati tic jihihisofili, r of 
I pliesiis, of whom IS told thf ston that lu dm 
ruurbeil l.a fort llanmbil on the imhliir^ art 
and till duties of a general AVh\ ii his aihuir 
mg niidiiiiif asked Hantiihal wlmt he thoiiiht 
of him, the latter rej.hed that of all the old 
bloekhi mis whom lie had Been none < ould ninfch 
Phonmoii (Ctc de Or.if ii IB, 75) 


Tlic mountain; biYweMrAremhV'm^rH^^ ’ „afree?/®xt®‘’ ■f'Jrpm 

goroho was ^ ; J »' remm 


nk 
f d 


For di tails of hi« slorj m e p •yir, n 

Phorhantla [Aj OATrs 1 
Phorbas j of 1, ipithes and 

Oremome, and brother of Ptnjiliiis 3'|,(, 
Kh^ians, m purauanco of an oratl, , are said 
tohavisinM|cdhim into their island todelncr 
nftenrnrds to )mio wor 
’'^,''^«ro Prom tins crcuni 
s^i 7 Ophiucliiis, and is said bj 

liJJOd V CS, hag h H) Vctording to 


a 
to 

, , , , mtmiiiti with Cielori 

nliost. cluWri 11 h. rdm at< d lie distinguished 
tiunsolf as II Boldii r, both undtr Gelon mid 
if Won Inn hroUu r In gratitude for hit 
martini pncces-u s, he dt diciitid gifts to I^ciis at 
Dljmpia, and to Apollo at Dilphi He la 
nssocmied fn Aristotle with rpieharinns, an 
one ot till ongitu\tor« of comedx , or of a parli 
cular fonn of it (Arist Poct 5 , Paus ^ 07 
Alhen p C72, Bind s r> 

Phorraisins opfi(mot), oimof the parti of 


another tradmo.i^Phorl 


landowmcrs 
2 I a 
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Blionld lin.^ c the franduse (Aigument to Lys 
Ilepi 7ro\tTelas Arist ’A6 ttoA. 84 ) 

Phoroneus (fopcct'evs), son of Liachus and 
the Oceanid Melia oi Archia, was a brother of 
Aeginleus and the ruler of Argos He was 
married to the nymph Laodice, by whom ho 
became the father of Niobe, Apis, and Car 
(Pans 1 39, 4 , ApoUod ii 1, 1 , Hyg J^ab 
143 ) According to other writers his sous were 
Pelasgus, Insus, and Agenor, who, after their 
father's death, divided the lungdom of Argos 
among themselves (Enstath ad Horn p 885) 
Phoroneus is said to hare been thefiistwho 
offered sacrifices to Hera at Argos, and to have 
united the people, who until then had lived in 
scattered habitations, into a city which was 
called after him acrru ^opoivlKov (Pans ii 16, 
5) The patronymic Phoromdes is sometimes 
used for Argives in general, and especially to 
designate Ampluaraus and Adrastus 

Fhoronis {^opuvts), a surname of lo, who 
was either a descendant or a sister of Phoroneus 
(Ov Met 1 668) 

Phosphorus [Hlsperus ] 

Photius (tcirios), patnarch of Constontmople 
in the nmth century of our era, played a distin- 
guished part in the political and religious liistoi j 
of Ins age After holdmg vanous high ofliees 
in the Byzantine court, ho was, although a 
1 ijmran, elected patnarch of Constantmople in 
A D 858, m place of Ignatius, who had been 
deposed by Bordas, who was all powerful at 
the court of lus nephew Michael m , then a 
mmoi The patriarchate of Photius was a 
stonny one, and full of vicissitudes The 
cause of Ignatius was espoused by the Romish 
Church , and Photius thus became one of the 
great promoters of the schism between the 
Eastern and "Western Churches In 867 
Photius was himself deposed by the emperor 
Basil I , and Ignatius was restored , but on the 
deatli of Ignatius in 877, Photius, who had 
meantime gained the favour of Basil, was 
again elevated to the patriarchate On the 
death of Basd, m 886, Photius was ac 
cused of a conspiracy agamst the life of the 
new emperor, Leo "VT , and was bamshed 
to a monastery m Armemn, where he 
seems to have remained tdl his death Photius 
was one of the most learned men of his tune, 
and m the midst of a busy hfe found tune for 
the composition of numerous works, several of 
which have come down to us Of these the 
two most imTOrtant are (1) MynobihJwn scu 
Sibltofheca (MupioySf/SAioi' 1) Bi/SAioWiin)) It 
may be described ns an extensive review of 
ancient Greek literature bv a scholar of 
immense erudition and sound judgment It is 
on extiaordmary monument of literary energy, 
for it was written while the author was engaged 
m on embassy to Assyria, at the request of 
his bi other Tarasius, who desired an account 
of the books which Photius had read m lus 
absence It contams the analyses of or ex- 
tracts from 280 volumes, and many valuable 
works aie only known to us from the account 
which Photius has given of them The best 
edition of this work is by Bekker, Berhn, 1824- 
1825 (2) The Lexicon or Glossary, which 

has reached us m an imperfect state, but is of 
great value for its citation of aiTthors and for 
the light which it tlirows on many Greek 
terms It was first published by Hermann, 
Lips 1808, and subsequently at London, 1822, 
from tlie papers of Porson Photius likewise 
wrote many theological works, some of which 
have been pubhshed, and others remain m MS 
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Phraata oi Phraaspa (to ^pdara, and other 
forms), a great city of Media Atropatene, the 
winter lesidence of the Paitluan langs, especi 
ally ns a refuge in time of v ar, lay SE of Gaza, 
near the riv er Ainnrdns (Appian, Fai th p 80 , 
Dio Cass xlix 25) The mountam fortiess of 
Vera (Ouepa), which was besieged by Antony, 
was probably the same place (Stiab p 623) 
Phraataces, king of Parthia fARSACES 
XVI] 

Phraates, the name of four kings of Parthia 
[Arsvces, V Vn XH XV] 

Phranzaor Phranzes, Georgius (4>pai>TCv or 
^pavrCvidt the last, and one of the most import 
ant, of the Byzantine historians, was frequently 
employed on important pubhc business bj Con 
stantme XTTT , the last emperor of Constanti 
nople On the capture of Constantmople bj 
the Turks, m 1453, Phranza was reduced to 
slavery, bnt succeeded in making his escape 
He subsequently letued to a monastery, where 
he wrote his Ohiomcon Tins work extends 
fiom 1259 to 1477, and is a valuable authonty 
for the history of the authoi’s time, especially 
for the capture of Constantinople — E^ ted bj 
Alter, Vienna, 1796, by BelJcer, Bonn, 1838 
Phraortes (i>paopTris), second Inng of Media, 
and son of Deioces, whom he succeeded, 
reigned from n c 656 to 684 [Media ] He 
first conquered the Persians, and then subdued 
the greater part of Asia, but was at length 
defeated and killed while laymg siege to Nmus 
(Nmeveh) He was succeeded by his son 
Cyoxares (Hdt i 78, 102 ) 

Phricium (^p(Kioy), a mountain in the E of 
Locns near Thermopylae (Strab pp 682, 621) 
Phncoms [Cyvie, Luussa, 2 ] 

Phnxa (3>pffo, ^pffai, Opffoi Paleofanaro), 
a town of Ehs m Tnphjha on the borders of 
Pisatis, was situated upon a steep hiU on the 
nvei Alpheus, and was thirty stadia from 
Olpnpia It was foimded bv the Mmyne, and 
IS said to have derived its name from Phnxus 
(Pans -n 21, 6 , Strab p 843 ) 

Phnxus (4>pf{or), son of Athamas and 
Nephele, and biother of HeUe In conse 
qiieuce of the mtrigues of his stepmother, Lio, 
he was to be sacrificed to Zeus, but Nephele 
rescued her two cluldren, who rode awaj 
through the air upon the ram with the golden 
fleece, the gift of Hermes Between Sigeum 
and the Chersonesus, Helle feU into the sea 
which was called after her the Hellespont A 
fine Pompeian pamtmg {Mns Sorb vi 19) 
shows the exact moment described by Ond 
(who possibly had the picture in his mind) 

Pneiie simul porlit (lum volt succurrere lapsae 
Prater et avtcntas porrigit usque luniius 

{Fast 111 871 ) Phnxus arrived m safety 
m Colchis, the kmgdom of Aeetes, who 
gave him his daughter Chalciope m marriage 
Plirixns sacrificed the ram winch had earned 
hun, to Zeus Phyxius or Laphystius, and gave 
its fleece to Aeetes, who fastened it to an oak 
tree in the glove of Ares (Paus i 24, 2,Schol 
ad Ap Eh ii 653 ) Tins fleece was afterwards 
earned away by Jason and the Argonauts 
[Jason J By Chalciope Plinxus become the 
father of Argus, Melas, Pliroiitis, Cytissorus, 
and Presbon (Apollod i 9, 1 , Hyg Fab 14 ) 
Plinxus eitlier died of old age in the kingdom 
of Aeetes, or was killed by Aeetes in conse 
quence of an oracle (Ap Eh n 1151 , Hyg 
Fab 8) Pausainas (ix 34, 6) giv es a story that 
either Phnxus or lus son Presbon returned to 
Orchomenos Herodotus m lus account of the 
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TYivfh fvu 197) mentions tlist tlie people of 
ae*fiyoftLAt»tJS 


lo the-Miiyan Ze«^ ^y 


ioeus syiuuuiiocu ' 

golden ram meant tlie wealth gi^mi^ 


PHRYGIA, 
the S and E 


70h 
the streams 



Sanganus, but m tne s ana Jii me 
^sludl descend from Taurus lose themsehes in 
e^teusire salt marshes and salt lakes, some of 
which arc still famous, as m ancient times, for 
then manufactures of salt— Theie has been 
much dispute about the oiigm of the Phrygians 
Their clarni to a high antiquity is indicated by 
mvthologists that the mm co^oniy oneieu m j ^ ® Herodotus (n 2) of the expeiiment 

S, “t " *y';? ' lijafb? w of EpTt. oo ti» 

first spontaneous speech of childien, which 
was held to show that they were the most 
ancient of people Their owm legends of a great 
flood, to escape which their king, Nanuacus, 
built an aik, are also significant (Zosmi \i 10, 
Suid 8 \ Ndi'i'cocor) Greek wTiters represent 
the Phrygians as a Thracian tribe, called m 
Europe Bnges, who either before or shoith 
after the Trojan w ar migrated into Asia (Hdt 
Ml 73, Strab pp 295, 471, C80) Other evi- 
dence on the question is to be sought m the 
character of the people— warlike m the Homeric 
age, but the reverse afterwards — in then mixed 
religions, and m their monuments, on winch 
much light has been tlnown in recent jears 
On the whole, tlie most probable theory is that 
to which Mr Eamsaj has been brought by his 
researches in Asia Minor — that the Phrygians 
were, ns Greek tradition related, a European 
people who crossed the Hellespont before the 
period of the Trojan war, and estabhshed n 
Inngdom m Asia Mmor, "W of the Hnlys , they 
w ere a rnco of hardy w amors, of Arj an descent, 
and tlioir special deity was akin to Zeus, and 
was ranonsly called Osogo or Papas (Pntlier) 
or Bronton (Thtmderer) , the people whom 
thoj found 111 possession and conquered wore a 
Semitic nation, who practised the orgiastic 
worship of a female deity (the Greek Cybolo), 
with rites of an Oriental character, and with 
temples served by slaves [cf p 86, b], the 
capital of tins natron is conjectured to have 
been Ptena in Cappadocia (Ptliiia], the ui- 
vading Phrjgians probably occupied first tho 
sea coast on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, 
and then, as they pressed inwards, reduced tho 
Seimtic people, but adopted much of tlieir 
religion (just as the Galatians afterwards did), 
combmuig it also with their own, and gradually 
degenerated thcmselv es m courage and manli- 
ness Some early reliefs of aimed warriors 
winch have been discovered in Phrygia are 
taken to repiescnt tho invaders before they 
adopted tlio softer and weaker manners of the 
shopherd people whom they conquered The 
lion sculptures resembling those of Mycenae 
(j) 680, a], and tho sculptured tombs, such as that 
of Midas, belonged to tho ruling dynasty which 
the myaders established If tho above conjec- 
tures are well founded, it is not unlikely that 
tho stones of tho wars with Amazons really 
represent the struggle which the invaders, 
whose deity was a god and whoso right of in- 
hontance was male, waged against a race who 
■worshipped a goddess served by female temple- 
slaves, and who counted their descent tlirough 
the mother (by ‘ Mntterrecht ’) Tho invaders 
left their name in tho coast district which they 
first occumed m the iieighbouihood of Cyzicus — 
namely, Phrygia Minor oi Phrygia Helles- 
pontUB — Tile kingdom of Phrygia was con- 
^ered by Croesus, and formed part of the 
Persian, Macedonian, and Syiro Grecian em 
pircs, but under tho last the NE part, adjacent 
to Paphlagonia and the Halys, was conquered 
by the Gauls, and formed the W pait of 
GAiATU, and a part W of this, containing 
the nohest portion of the country, about the 


Hirlxns riding on a ram across tbo Hellespont ivltlj 
Hello JaUon into the sea tPompolan painting 1 

sprmg Plinxus in tlus view signified tho 
spring rams, and therefore his mother is 
Nephele or Cloud , and he is drawn towards tho 
land of the sun [see also p 107, a] 

PhnxuB (^pifoj), a iiver in Aigohs, wluch 
flows mto the Argohe gulf betw een Temenium 
and Lema (Pans ii 3b, G) 

Phrygia Mater, a name frequently giv en to 
Cybcle, because slie was especially worelupped 
m Phrygia [Rhe k ] 

Phrygia {i-pvyla ^pi5f, pi tpiyes, Pliryv., 

Pliryge^, a cormtiy of Asia Mmoi, which was 
of very different e'vteiit at different ponods 
According to the division of the piovincea 
under the Roman empne, Phrygia formed the 
E part of the piovinco of Asia, and was 
bounded on tlie W by Mysia, Lydia, and Cana, 
on the S by Lycia and Pisidia, on the E by 
Lycaoma (which is often reckoned ns a part of 
Phrygia) and Galatia (which formerly belonged 
to Phrygia), and on the N by Bithvnia With 
reference to its physical geography and its 
early history, Phrygia formed the W part (ns 
Cappadocia did the E ) of the great central 
table land of Asia Minor, supported by the 
cliains of Olympus on the N and Taurus on the 
b , and breaking on the W into tho ridges 
which separate the great valleys of the Her 
OTs, the Maeaxder, ic , and winch form tho 

itself was intereerfed bv°mountom^ch"''*''^ 1 c^roesus, ana lormoa part ol 

watered by the upper cou^^^^ Macedonian, and Sjto Grecian 

thenversUSoinmrK^^^^^ butundevlh^ 

Its N port bv filmcn r\t -f 


Rhvrdacus and 

veiw '^rfU ^ country were 

veiy fertile, especially m the valley of the 
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Sangaiius, was subjected by tlie kmgs of Bitliy 
nia , this last portion was the object of a contest 
between the !togs of Bithynia and Pergamns, 
but at last, by the decision of the Eomans, it 
V, as added, under the name of Phrygia Epicte- 
tus (4> Mktijtos, 1 e the acquired Phrygia), 
to the kmgdom of Pergamus, to which the 
whole of Phrygia was assigned by the Eomans, 
after the oveithrow of Antiochus the Great in 
B c 190 With the rest of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, Phrygia passed to the Eomans by 
the testament of Attains HI , and thus became 
a part of the proniice of Asia, b c 180 — ^As 
to the distmctive names the inland district 
usually undei stood by the name of Phrygia, 
when it occnrs alone, was also called Great 
Plirygia or Phrygia Proper, in contradistinction 
to the Lesser Plu’ygia or Plu-ygia on the Helles- 
pont , and of this Great or Proper Plirygia, 
the N part was caUed, as just stated, Plirygia 
Epictetus, and the S part, adjacent to tlie 
Taurus, was called, from its position, Plirygia 
Paioreios (4> irapdpe/os), a district of mountain 
valleys betw een Polybotus and Tyriaeum, m the 
SB of Phrygia, with chief towns Autiochia and 
.\pollonia At the division of the pi ounces in 
the fourth century, the last mentioned part, 
also called Phrygia Pisidicus, was assigned to 
Pisidia , and the SW portion, about the Mae- 
andei, to Cana, and the remainder was dmded 
into Phrygia Salutan's (or Secuiida) on the E , 
mth Synnada, Bucarpia, and Dorjlaeumforits 
chief towns, and Plirj gia Pacatiana (or Pnma) 
on the W , with the chief town Laodicea, ex- 
tending N and S from Bithynia to Pamphyha 
^ — Phrygia was iich m products of every land 
Its moiuitams furnished gold and marble , its 
valleys oil and nine, the less fertile hills in 
the W aflfoided pasture for sheep, whose wool 
was celebrated (Strab pp 678, 679), and the 
marshes of the SE furnished abundance of salt 
Phr^e {ipivr), one of the most celebrated 
Atheman hetairae, was a native of Thespiae in 
Boeotia Her beauty procured for her so much 
wealth that she is said to have offered to rebuild 
the walls of Thebes, after they had been de 
stroyed by Alexander, if she might be allon ed to 
put up this inscnption on thfe nails — ‘ Alexan 
der destroyed them, but Pliryne, the hetaira, 
rebuilt them ’ She had among her admirers 
many of the most celebiated men of the age of 
Philip and Alexander, and the beauty of her 
form gai e rise to some of the gieatest works of 
ai-t The most celebrated picture of ApeUes, 
his ‘ Venus Anadyomene ’ [Apelles], is said to 
have been a lepiesentation of Phryne, who, at 
a festu al at Eleusis, entered the sea mtli di 
shev elled hau The Cuidian Venus of Praxiteles, 
who was one of her lovers, was modelled fiom 
her (Athen pp 658, 667, 583, 586, 690 , Ael 
V H" IX 32 , Propert u 6, 6 , Plm xxxiv 71 ) 
Phrynichus (■tpui'ixos) 1 An Athenian 
and one of the eaily tragic poets, is said tohaie 
been the disciple of Thespis He gained his 
first tragic victory in b c 511, twenty four years 
after Thespis (635), twelve years after Choerilus 
(623), and tweh e years before Aeschylus (499) , 
and his last m 476, on which occasion Themi 
stocles was his choragns, and recorded the 
event by an inscription (Pint Them 5) The 
play is supposed to have been the Phoemssae, 
nhich had the same subject as the Persae of 
lesohylus Phrynichus probably went, like 
other poets of the age, to the court of Hiero, 
ind there died In all the accounts of the nse 
and development of tragedy, the chief place 
after Thespis is assigned to Phrynichus, and 
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the impiovements nhich he intioduced in the 
internal poetical character of the diaina tn 
title him to be considered as the real mventoi 
of tragedj For the light Bacciianahan stones 
oi satjT plajB which are supposed to haie 
been exhibited by Thespis he substituted 
serious subjects, talcen cithei fiom the heroic 
age, 01 the heroic deeds nhich illustrated the 
history of Ins own time In these he aimed 
not so much to amuse the audience ns to mo\ e 
their passions , and so powerful was the effect 
of Ins tragedj on the captuie of Miletus, that 
the audience bmst into terns, and fined the 
poet 1000 drachmae, because he had exhibited 
the sufferings of a kindred people, and thej e\ en 
passed a law that no one should eier again 
make use of that drama He was celebrated 
especially for the benutj of his lyrical choruses 
(Anstoph Av 748, Ban 910, Thesmoph 166) 
Phrynichus was the first poet nho introduced 
masks representing female cliaracteis in the 
diama He also paid particular attention to 
the dances of the chorus In the drama of 
PhrymchuE, however, the chorus still letamed 
the pnncipal place, and it was reserved foi 
Aeschylus and Sophocles to bniig the dialogue 
and action into their due position — 2 A comic 
poet of the Old Comedy, was a contemporary 
of Bnpolis, and flounslied b c 429 (Aristoph 
Ban 14, Schol ad loc } — 3 An Athenian 
general, son of Stratonides, nlio was sent with 
a fleet to Asia Minor in 412 b c (Time \iii 25) 
111 the foUoiving year he endeavoured to streng 
then the position of the oligarchical party by 
eallmg in the Spartans, and lie was assassinated 
in the Agoia (Thno viii 92) — 4 A Greek 
soplust and giammanaii, described by some as 
an Arabian, and by others ns a Bithyiuan, In ed 
under M Aurelius and Cominodus His gieat 
work was entitled ’SocpiartKi] mpaCKevii in 
thirtj sei en books, of i Inch w e still possess a 
fragment, pubhshed by Bekkei, m his Anecdota 
Graeca, Berol 1814, vol i He also wrote a 
Lexicon of Attic words (’E/cAott; Ingidroiv Ka\ 
6j'o^iaTa>»'’ATTi/vSi'),editedbvLobeck, Lips 1880 

Phrynnis i^Vpivvis), or Phrynis (^pvvis), e 
dithjrrnipbic poet, of the tune of the Pelo 
ponnesion war, was a native of Mjddene, but 
flourished at Athens His innovations, effemi 
nncies, and fngidness, are lepeatedly attacked 
by tlie coiinc poets (hristoph Nub 971 , Pint 
Mus p 1146) Among the innovations which 
he made, was the addition of two strings to the 
heptachord He was the fiist who gained the 
victory in the musical contests established bj 
Pencles m connexion with the Panathenaic 
festn al, probablj m B c 446 

Phthia [Phthiotis ] 

PhthiotlB (^BiSoTts 4>6icirT}s), a district in 
the SE of Tliessaly, bounded on the S bj the 
Maliao gulf, and on the E by the Pagasaean 
gulf, and inhabited by Achaeans [Thess vli i ] 
Homer calls it Phtuia and mentions a 

city of the same name, celebiated as the resi 
dence of Achilles (17 i 135, ii 683 , Strab pp 
883, 480) Hence the poets call Acliilles 
Phihius heros, and Peleus Phthms lex 

Phthira ( to ; 4‘Btpa, ^BeipZi opos), a mountain 
m Caria, fomung a part oi a biancli of Latmus, 
inhabited by a people called ^Bipes (H ii 868 
Strab p 636) 

Phthirophagi {^BetpSepayot, i e eatcis of 
lice), a Scythian people near the Caucasus, oi, 
accordmg to some, bejoiid the river Eha, in 
SarmatiaAsiat (Strab pp 449, 492, Plm vi 14) 

Phya [PisisTB vros ] 

Phycus (4‘uhovs Bas SeviorBas el-Kazat), 
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he became the father of Meges, wlio is hoiico 
called Phjlldes (Pans v S, 1) 

Pliyllidas {tvWldas), a Theban, secretary to 
the polemaichs ^^l^o held the Gadmeia after 

— — r Julies ^ There was a pidas and his associates to house of Leonti 

Peloponnesus, being 208 miles ” - • n -o^t i 

small tovm of the same name the head 
land (Stiab pp 8G3,S37, Lucan, i': -10, Phn 

A small town of Thes 


PHTLACE 
mttienoithemmost headland 

Lesser S,-^s. and^the_ nearest ^pomt^ of 


-coast to 'that of Europe, 
Phycus to Taenanmi 


Phylace {<t>u\aKn) 1 A small 
salj,mPhtlnotis, on theN slope of Jft Otlii-3B, 
the birtliplace of Protesilaus (B u G9a, \ni 
coo, Od XI 290, Strab p ^38)— 2 A towir 

of Epii-ns, m Molossia (Li\ xl\ 20)-^ A town 
m Arcadia on the frontier of Tegea and 
Lacouux (Pans vin 54, 1) 

Phylacus (ivKaxos), son of Deion and Uio 
niede, and husband of Peiicljunenc or CljTnene, 
ihe daughter of Mmjas, by whom he bourne 
the fatliei of Iphiclus and Alcimede (It n 
705 , ApoUod 1 9, 41 He was believed to be 
the founder of the town of Phylace, in Thes 
saly Either from its name or that of the 
toivn, his descendants, Phylacus, Iphiclus, and 
Protesilaus, aie called JPhjjlacidae 

Phylarchus (^u\apxos), a Greek lustorical 
writer, and a contemporary of Aratus, was 
probably a natne of Naucratis m Egypt, but 
spent the greater par*t of his life at Athens 
(Athen p 58) His great work w as a liistorw 
m twenty eight books, which embraced a period 
of fifty two years, from the expedition of 
Pyrrhus mto Peloponnesus, b c 272, to the 
death of Cleomenes, 220 Phylarchus is x die 
mently attacked by Polybius (u 50), who 
•charges lum with falsifying history tlrrough his 
partiahty to Cleomenes and lus hatred against 
Aratus and tlig Aoliaeans The accusation is 
probably not unfounded, but it might bo re 
torted w ith equal justice upon Polybius, w iio 
has fallen into the opposite error of cxaggeia 
ting the merits of Aiatus and lus pnity, and 
depreciating Cleomenes Tlie fragments of 
Phylarchus have been collected by Muller, 
JPragm E-istoi (?j aec Pans, 1840 and 1808 
Phylas ("f if\as) 1 King of the Dry opes, was 
attacked and slam by Heracles, because lie had 
nolaled the sanctuary of Delphi By Ins 
daughter Midea, Heracles became the father 
of ^tiodius (Pans i 6, 2, iv 34, 0 , Diod iv 
87 ) — 2 Son of Antioohus, and grandson of 
Heracles and Midoa, w as maiTied to Dcipliile, 
by whom he had two sons, Hippotns and Tlieio 
(Pans II 4, 8) — 3- King of Eiihyia in Thes 
protia, and the father of Polymelo and Asty oche, 
by the lattei of w horn Heracles w as the father 
of Tlenolemus (II sm 181, ApoUod ii 7, 0) 
Phyle (4>i;Ai| ^vhd.(Tios Ftli), a domus m 
Attica, and a stiongly fortified place, belonging 
to tlie tnhe Oenois, w as situated on the con 
Mes of Boeotia, and on the SW slope of Mt 
Parnes, about thirteen miles from Athens It 
is placed m a narrow defile 2100 feet ahor e the 
sea lex el, and overlooks the plain of Athens 
■and the city^ itself The remains of the walls 
are still -nsible It is memorable ns the place 
vdnch Thrnsybulus and the Athenian patriots 
seized, soon after the end of tho Peloponnesian 
WOT, Bc 404, and horn uhich they directed 
Meir opern^ns against the Thirty Tyinnts nt 
Athens [Tbiiasybubus ] 

■npn«Ju’*i of Augens, xvas ex- 

® Ephyra, because lio 

gaxe evidence m favour of Heracles [See p 

xv^’nsn to Dnlicluum (If 

580, xxiii 037) By Ctunene or Tiraonka 


ades (Xen Eett v 4, 2, PELorrDis) 

PhylliB prsroBHOE, Ho 2] 

Phyllis (■l>uAAij), a distract in Tlnnce, b of 
the Strymon,neai Mt Pangaeus (Hdt 
Phyllns (^.aXAos Pefi ino), a towm of Thes 
saly in the distract Thessahotis, N of Metro 
polls (Strab p 486) 

Physcon [PToiiExtAEUS ] 

Physcus (^'vfficos) 1 (Md/ 71 orus), a town 
on tlie S coast of Cana, in tho Rhodiiii teni- 
tory,xvith an exceUentIiaiboui,used nstliopoi't 
of Mylasn, and the landing-place foi tiavellois 
coming from Rhodes (Strab pp 052, CCS) 2 
(OdoineJt), an E tributniy of the Tigris in 
Lower Assyma Tlio town of Opis stood at its 
junction xnth the Tigns (Xen An ii 4, 25 ) 
Phyrtaeum (4>iiTaio»' i'VTaios), a town in 
Aetoha, on the lake Tnehoms (Pol x 7) 

Phytia [PnoETiAE ] 

Piceni (PicExuxr ) 

Picentes [Piceeuxi] 

Picentia (Picentmus Vircnza), a towm m 
tho S of Campania at the head oi the Smus 
Paestaiius, and between Salcmnm and the 
fiontieis of Lncnuia, tho mliahitants of which 
xrere compelled by tho Romans, in consequcnco 
of their rex olt to Hannibal, to abandon then 
town and live in the noighbonnng vUlages 
(Strnh p 251) Between the town and the 
fiontieis of Lucania there was an ancient 
temple of tho Argivo Juno, said to have been 
founded by Jason the Argonaut — The name 
of Picontini was not confined to tho inhahi 
tan Is of Piccntia, hut was given to the inhabi 
tnuts of the whole coast of the Sinus Paestanus, 
from the promontory of Mincrxa to the nxei 
Silnrus (Strab ? c , Phn in 70) They were a 
portion of tho Sahino Picentes, who were 
transplanted by tho Romans to this part of 
Campania aftci the coiiqucbt of Picenum, b c 
208, when they founded Picentn 
Picentim [Picfntu] 

Picenum (Picentes, sing Pieciia, more larely 
Picentnii and Piceni), a country in Central 
Italy, was a narrow strip of land along Oie H 
coast of the Adnatic, and was hounded on the 
N by Umbria, fiom which it was separated by 
tho raver Aesis, on the W by Umbiia and the 
territory of tho Sabines, and on the S by the 
tenitoiy of tho Maisi and Vcstini, from which 
it was separuted by a range of hills and by tlie 
nxer Matruius (Stiab p 240, Phn in 110) 
It is said to hax o derix ed its name from the 
hud ]7ici(S, winch directed the Sahino immi- 
grants, under the xow of aVer Sacrum, into 
tho land (Phn 7c, Stiab 7c) That this 
points to the oxistciico of an ancient tribal 
totem or sacred animal is by' no means impos- 
sible [PreuB ] The inhabitants of the south 
P°''tion of Picenum m tho iioiglibomhood 
of Liternmnimn and Adria and the rixei Vo 
manus had a special name Praetuttn (Praotu 
tianus Ager), from which the modem Abruzzi 
is derived (Phn 7 c , Liv xxii 0, xvxai 18), 
hut the part of this district between the Vo 
manus and Slatnnus was distinguished as Ager 
Hndiianus Picenum foioned the fifth region in 
the division of Italy made by Augustus, and 
extended as far as tlie iixci Atemus Tlie 
country was travel sed by a number of lulls of 
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moderate height, eastern offshoots of the Apen 
nines, and was drained by several small rn era 
ilovmg into the Adriatic through the valleys 
between these hills The country was upon the 
whole fertile, and was especially celehiated foi 
its apples , but the chief employment of the in 
habitants was the feedmg of cattle and swine 
— ^The Picentes, as aheadj remaiked, were Sa 
bine immigrants, but the population of the 
country appears to hai e been of a mixed na- 
tuie The Umbiians were m possession of the 
land when it was conquered by the Sabine 
Picentes, and some of the Umbrian population 
became intenningled with then Sabine con 
querors In addition to this the S part of the 
countiy was foi a time in the possession of the 
Liburmans, and Ancona was occupied by 
Greeks from Sjiacnse In n c 299 the Pi 
centes made a tieaty watli the Eomaus , but 
havmg revolted m 2G9, they were defeated by 
the consul Sempionius Sophus in the following 
year, and weie obliged to submit to the Roman 
supremacy (FIoi i 19, Liv Eji 16, Eutrop 
11 16 ) A poition of the people was trans 
planted to the coast of the Sinus Paestanus, 
where they founded the town Picentia [Pi- 
oentia] Two 01 three jears afterwards the 
Romans sent colonies to Pimium and Castrum 
Noimn in Picenum, in order to secme their 
newly conquered possession The Picentes 
fought with the other Socii agamst Rome in the 
Social or Maisic w nr (90-89), and received the 
Roman fianolnse at the close of it (App B G 
1 38-48, Flor in 18) 

Picti, n people inhabiting the northeni part 
of Britain, appear to liar e been either a tribe of 
the Caledonians, or the same people ns the 
Caledomans, though under another name It 
19 supposed b} many that then name was given 
by the Romans because the Picti painted their 
bodies [cf p 171, b], but it is quite as piob 
able that (like tliat of the Pictones) it is a 
Celtic name They aie first mentioned bj the 
rhetorician Eumenius in nn oration addressed 
to Constantmus Chlorus, a d 296 , and after 
this time their name frequently occurs m the 
Roman -writers, and often m connexion rvith 
that of the Scoti In the next centur-y we find 
them divided into trvo tubes, the Dicaledonne 
or Dicaledones, and the Verturiones (Amm 
Maic XX 1, XXVI 4) [Verturiones is the MS 
reading, not Verturiones, and is supported by 
the name Verteiae m Westmoreland ] 

Pictones, subsequently Piotavi, a porverful 
people on the coast of Gallia Aquitanica, whose 
temtoi-j extended N ns far as the Liger 
(Loiie), and E probably as far as the nrer 
Orciise Their cluef town was Limonum, sub 
sequently Pictari {Poitiers} (Cues B G iii 
11, MI 4, Stiab p 190) 

Pictor, Fabius 1 C , pomted the temple of 
Snlus, winch the dictator C Junius Brutus 
Bubulcus contracted for in his censorship, b c 
307, and dedicated in his dictatorship, S02 
This pamtmg, which must har e been on the 
w alls of the temple, was probably a lepresenta 
tion of the battle which Bubulus had gained 
against the Samnites Hus is the earliest 
Roman painting of which we have any record 
It was preserved tiU the reign of Claudius, 
when the temple was destrojed by fire In 
consequence of this painting C Fabius 
received the surname of Pictor, which was 
homo by his descendants (Phn xxxv 19, 
Dionys xm G , Val Max vin 14, 6 ) — 2 C , son 
of No 1, consul 269 — 3 N {t e Numenus), 
also son of No 1, coustil, 266—4 Q , son of 
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No 2, was the most ancient writer of Roman 
histoij in prose (Liv i 44, ii 10, Dionjs i 
0, vii 71) He Ber\ ed m the Gallic war, 225, 
and also in the second Pimic war (Pol m 9 , 
Ln x-xii 7 , Eutrop iii 5 , Phn x 71) After 
the battle of Cannae he was sent to consult the 
oracle of Delphi (Liv xxii 67, Plut Fab Max 
18) His history was -written in Greek, which 
was then the only language of learning and 
literature, and w as the channel of coinmimica- 
tion with wrriters outside the Itahan pemu 
sula The History of Fabius began with 
the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, and came 
down to his own time Poljbius (i 14, 68) 
speaks of his History as marked bj some 
paitiahtj, though not from design Tliat he 
was used as an authontj b 3 Livj and Diodoius 
there can be little doubt, though to what 
extent is a disputed question For Polybius he 
was the chief authority in the account of the 
second Punic war There seems to have been 
a Latm version or abridgment of his historj 
(Gell V 4), to which Cicero probably alludes 
(de Or u 12, 51) The order in which Cicero 
alludes to this version implies that it was made 
after Cato’s Ongtnes, whether by Fabius Pictor 
himself m his old age, oi by some one else is 
uncertain Some have attributed it to No 6 
— 5 Q , praetor 189, and fiamen Quirinahs 
(Ln xxxvn 47, xlv 44)— 6 Ser , is said by 
Cicero to have been w ell slnUed m law, Irtera^ 
ture, and antiquitj He lived about b c 160 
He -wrote a woilc Be Jure Pontifieio, in several 
books (Cic Buit 21, 81, Gell i 12, x 16, 
Macrob in 2, 3 ) 

Picxunntis and Pilumn-as, two Roman dm- 
nities, were regarded as two brotheis, and as 
the beneficent gods of matmnony m the rustic 
religion of the ancient Romans were wor- 
shipped in the Indigitamenta [See p 443, a ] 
They were oiigmallj the Italian deities of the 
gram or meal store and of the fertihsation of 
the fields Picumnus was identified with 
Sterquilmius, the god who presided orer the 
manuring of fields, and Pilumnus presided 
over the pormdmg of gram with the pestle, 
or piliim (Serv ad Aen ix 4 , Isid Or iv 11) 
Hence the two deities were supposed to supply 
strength and growth to children A couch was 
prepared for them in the house in which there 
was a newly-bom child Pilumnus was be 
hev ed to ward off all suffeiings from the infant 
with his and Picumnus conferred upon 

the infant prosperity (V arro, ap August O B 
vi 9, Non p 628) The accormt cited from 
Varro states that at the tune of childbirth 
these t-wm deities, associated with a third called 
Deverra, weie supposed to prevent the meur 
Sion of Silvanus, who represented wild forest 
life Three men m the character of these gods 
went round the house where the child was 
bom the first two smote the threshold with a 
hatchet and a pestle , the thud swept it with a 
broom 

Picus, a Latm prophetic divimty, is de- 
senbed as a son of Saturnus or Sterculus, as 
the husband of Canens, and the father of 
Faunus In some traditions he was called the 
first kmg of Italy He was a famous sooth 
sayer and augur, and ns he made use m his 
prophetic art of a incus (a woodpecker), he 
himself was also called Picus He was repre 
sented m a rude and primitive manner as a 
wooden pillar with a w oodpecker on the top of 
it, but afterw ards as a young man -with a wood- 
pecker on his head Pomona, it is said, was 
beloved by Mars, and wlien Circe’s love for him 
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^as not rcqu.tcl, ‘nropl.°f c 

pecker, vho, hop ever, retained tlic propaouc 

Lpcrs pinch lie had fomicrlj pos'^cssed pb a 


popcrs 
man 
^ea 
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mother in prison (Plin i n 121 , Vnl Ma\ 

\ ^17) 

Piotas Jnlla [Polv] 

Picres (ntypvsl, of Hnhcania'-sus, eitJitrtlio 

'.f .'\l It 


(0\ Md tI! fiiVstorles* brother ov the ^ou of the celebrated A 

Acn w 190, Plat *? /Vi^-nmlnnation of I ouecn of Cnrm He ib Bftid hj some p ritcrs to 
of Picus there _‘^,iT„®./%^‘:e%rrdpcTker mas ha^rbLn the author pj the i'/ar.ifps^ai^d tho 


Vanons popular beliefs The p-ooupccKer was 
n bird of prophetic popci sacred to 3tare, m Uib 
character of the agricultural god j 

IS at one time tlie agncultiiral dciU son ot 
Satumus or Sterculus, at another the p-ood 
pecker Itself, pliile in othei traditions ho par 
takes of the p-arlikc character of Mars and is 
represented ns a p amor king of It ih 

jPierla (nngfa nffpes) 1 Aiiarrop s ip of 
«rMitifTTnn thr SE coj\*^t ofMacodolUiv, c\tcua _ , v ^ , 

mg&lie month of the Peiicus in Tliessab . Cbalcidico at tlic he id of 
to the Hahnciiion, and bounded on the M bv j (Hdt an 122) _ 


lialrachomi/otnnchtaC^wA fj ,Plut dcHcrod 
Mahnn -18,1) 873, cf p Pll.b) 

Pilla, the Pifc of 1 Poinponiiis Atticiis, to 
phom she pas mamod on Febnian 12, n c 50 
In the suniiutr of the folloping jenr she bore 
her husband a daughter, pIio subsciiucnfU 
I inamcd ipsniiiusAgnppa (Cic od Aff ii 10, 
' ^ 19, M 1, flrf <3 Fi 11 8 ) 

I Pilorus {nfAaaos), a topii ot Miicedonin in 

the Singitic gulf 


Moimt Oljaiipus and its offshoots A poiiion ' 
of tlicsc nioiiiitams p-ns called bi the ancient 
pnlers Pierus, or the Pienan mountain I 
The uiliabitants of this toiintn , the Picrcs, 
pcron Tliraciaii people, iiid arc celebrated in 
the cnrlj historj of Giecl ixietrs and music, 
Ellice their coiiiitrj pus out of the enrliosl 
scats ot tilt por-Iiip of tht Muses, and 
Orpheus is said to hint been bunid tliero 
(If XIV 220, lies Th 53, \p Kh i 28) 
After the cslabhsluncnt of Ibe jrntodoninn 
kingdom in Einathia in the seicnth tcntiin 
n c Plena pas toiiquortd b 3 the JIaccdoiitiins, 
and tlic inhabitants irerc driven out of the 
counln — 2 A distnct in jrnccdoinn E of the 
Stmnou near iMouiit Patigatus, pficro the 
Picnans settled who had been dnioii out of 
tliDir onginal abodes ba the Jlnccdonians, ns 
iilreadj related Tliti posse --sed in tins dis 
tncl the fortified toi ns of Plingits and Perga 
mum (Hdt an 112, Time n uf), s>tnib p 
311) — 3 Adistnctou the X coistof '^nia,PO 
called from the mouiitam Pii nn, a liraucli of 
the Amanus, a name giaeii to it ha the Mace 
donians nftei tbeir coiiqiiosl of the East In 
tins district arns the cila of Schutia ailiith is 
distinguihlicd from olliei titles of the snnit 
name as Solcucia in Plena (Stnih pp 719,751) 
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Pilninnns [Picumnp-] 

Pimplea (n//irAfia), a toani in the Mace 
doniaii pioainco of Plena, sacred to the Must s, 
phoaatre hence called Piniph'idci Cstrah pp 
110,171, lacophr 278) Honice (Ot? i 20,9) 
usee Piinpfta for VimplCis 

PenEra (vi nfi'opn Tliiaptw Mmnra), an 
inliiiid citi of La cm, some distanced' of Iho 
nacr \nntluis, at the foot of Mt Cragus Hero 
Poiidimis auis avorsliipped ns a hero (Stmb p 
005 Phil a 101) There are' fine rcniains of 
tlio cila mid sculptured rock tombs 
t Pinarla Gens, one of tlio most aucieni pa- 
trieiangeutes at Home, traced its ongin to a 
'time long preaious to the foundation of the 
jcitj The iogond related that pIicii Hercules 
caiiie into Italy lit at as hospitahla locciacd, on 
the' spot aahi re Homo aias afteravnrds built, ba 
tile Potitii and the Pinnrii, two of the most 
, dihtiupiisbed families m the couiitra Tin 
hero, in return, taught them the avnj mailiich 
he aans to be avorsliipped, but ns the Piniini 
avcrc not at hand aa lieu the witrifitial banquet 
aaas veadj, and did not come till the entrails of 
the aicliiu pero eaten, Hercules, aiignla <x 
elniming 'Tftnt 6} — fiidirfrr, detonniiicd that 
flu Piimi 11 should in all future tinu bot'seliidcd 


, from partaking of the entrails of the aictiins 
Piorldes (fliepfStr) 1 A sumnine of the , utul that in all matt rs relating to hisporsluje 
Muses, p Inch the j denaed fiom Picrin near Ihca should bo iiifenorto the Potitii (Lia i 7, 
kft OljTiipus, pherc tlica pore fii-stpor-hippcd j Dioms i lO.Diod la 21,Mncrob iii 0,12, 
among the Thincians boiiiederiacd the name j Sera iid Irii am 209) Theso liao fnmilios 
from an ancient kingPienis,plio is saidtohnai | continued to be tin hercditarj priests of Her 
emigrated from Tlirnco into Boootm, and to ; culos till the censorship of App Claudius (ii c 
hnao established their pordiin at The-nmc , 312), ai lio, as the stora snas.iiiducf d the Potitii 

ito coiiiiii lime ale the knopiedge of tlio saciod 


established their pordiip at The-.i>inc 
Pieris also occurs in the singular [See p 
578, b ] — 2 The nine daughter-, of Pierus, king 
of EmaUiia (Macedonia), aahom he begot ha 
Euippe or Aiitiope, and to ai horn ho gnae the 
names ot the nine Miisi i [Mtsai ] Tlioa 
nfternards entered into a contest a itli the 
Muses, and, being conquered, tlioj a cie changed ! 
into birds called Colambns, lyiigx, Coiiclins, 
Cissa, Clilons, AcalantliiH, Xessa, Pipo, and 
Dracontis (Ov Met a 300-078, PnU'. ix 
29, Ant Tab 9 ) 

PieniB(n(fpoj) 1 Matliological rPiniPisl 
— ^ AmotinUiii [P'ruu, No 11 
Piotas, a personification of faithful attach 
ment, toae and aeneralion among the llonians 
At first she had onlj a small sanctiiara at 
ome, hut 111 u c 191 a larger one p as built 
■5 10 IS represented on Roman coins as a matron 
Wor"® “'cense upon nn allni, and hei nttn 
butes are a stoik and cliildrcn She is some 

Son of I 1 dedicated in 

memorj of a daughter plio thus suppoiled hor 


ntes to jiubho nlaaes, in avhose charge thca 
reniamcd thenceforth, aihereat the god pas so 
nngra that the phole Polilia gens, containing 
tiaelao faniiliis and thirli gropii up men, 
perishid Pithiii a seal, nr necording to other 
accounts p ithiu thirtj dnv s, and Appius huii 
self bocamo blind (Ln ix 20) The Pmarii 
did not share in the guilt of comnimiie iliiig the 
sacred knop lodge, and therefore did not loceiie 
the flame pimislimonl ns Iho Potitii, but ton 
tiniKil in iMstmco to the latest times The 
Bton mn\ have nriMm partlj from a fniicie'd 
cUmologj of the name of the Pinani, pnitlj 
from nn iitti mpt to account for the disappoar- 
anet of a fainih pho traditioiiallj had held the 
piiestliood Till porship of Hi reiilcs bj the 
Potilii and Pinniii is described as a sanxvi 
gciiiihltuin belonging to these geivtes, but it 
pas a sticiiini publicum entrufllcd bv the state 
to these faiuihes If it had been a sncruiii 
jmtniitm it pould, as has justli been re- 
marked, have ceased altogether pho.i tho family 
Pho administered it died out, mstiad ot bemj 
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entrusted to the public slaves Tlie Pinnrii 
ivere divided into the families of Mamercinns, 
Natta, Posca, Pmea, and Seal pus, hnt none 
■of them obtained sufficient importance to re 
quire a separate notice 
PinariuB, L , the great nephen of the dicta- 
toi C Juhus Caesar, being the giandson of 
Julia, Caesar’s eldest sister In the will of the 
dictator, Pinarius was named one of his heirs 
along with his two other great-nephews, C 
Octavius and L Pinanus, Octa-vius obtaining 
three-fouiths of the property, and the remain 
ing foui-th being divided between Pinanus and 
Pedius (Suet Jul 83, App BC iii 22) 
Pinarus (n(yapos), a nver of Cihcia, rising in 
M Amanus, and falling into the gulf of Issus 
near Issus, between the mouth of the Pyramus 
and the Syrian fiontiei (Strab p C7G) 

Pindarus (nfrSapos), the gieatest lyric poet 
of Greece, was bom either at Thebes or at 
Cynoscepholae, a ullage in the terntory of 
Thebes, about B c 522 His family was one of 
the noblest in Thebes, and seems also to have 
been celebrated for its skill in music The 
father or uncle of Pindar w as a flute plaver, 
and Pindar at an early age received instruction 
in the art from the flute player Scopelmus 
But the } outh soon gave indications of a genius 
for poetry, which induced Ins father to send 
him to Athens to receive more perfect instiuc 
tion in the art Later rvriters tell us that Ins 
future glorj as a poet was miraculously fore 
shadowed by a swarm of bees which rested 
upon his lips while ho was asleep, and that this 
miracle first led him to compose poetry (Pans 
i\ 23, 2 , Ael V S' vn 45 ) At Athens Pindar 
became the pupil of Lasus of Heimione, the 
founder of the Athenian school of dithyrambio 
poetry He letumed to Thebes before he com 
pleted his twentieth year, and is said to have 
received instruction there from jMjrtis and 
Connna of Tanagra, two poetesses, who then 
enjoyed great celebnty in Boeotia It is said 
that Connna objected to his eailiei poems that 
they had too little mythology , but in the next 
poem he went to the opposite extreme of too 

g rofuse reference to raytlis, and she adnsed 
im ‘ to sow vath the hand and not with the 
sack’ (Pint de Glor Athen 14) With both 
these poetesses Pindar contended for the piize 
111 the musical contests at Tliebes, and he is 
said to have been defeated fire times by 
Connna Pindar began his career as a poet at 
an early age, and w as soon employed bj different 
states and pnnees iii all parts of the Hellenic 
world to compose for them cliorol songs for 
special occasions He lecencd money and 
presents for his works, but without saciificing 
Ins independent position ns a groat poet The 
earliest of his extant poems appears to be the 
tenth Pj thian ode, which ho ■wrote at the age 
of twenty in praise of Hippoclens, vtanner of a 
Pythian race B c 502 It w as composed at the 
instance of Thorax, a pnnee of Larissa, bo 
longing to the family of the Alcuadao He 
composed poems foi Hiero, tymnt of Syracuse, 
Alexander, son of Amyntas, long of Macedonia, 
Tlieron, tyrant of Agngentum, Arccsilaus, king 
of Cvrcne, as well as for many free stales and 
private poisons He was courted especially bj 
jHoxandci, Inng of Macedonia, and Hiero, 
tyrant of Svracuso , and the praises which he 
hestowed upon the former are said to have 
been the chief reason which led his descendant, 
Alexander, the son of Philip, to spare the house 
of the poet when he destroy ed the rest of 
Tliobes Pindar wrote the sei enlh Pythian ode 
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111 B c 490, the year of the battle of Marathon, 
111 honour of the Athenian Megacles, winner of 
a chariot lace Between that year and the 
battle of Salamis only three of his extant odes 
were ■written — the tenth and eleventh Olynupuin 
and the fifth Neincan This was in honour of 
the Aegmetan Pytheas, winner m the boys’ 
contest at the Nemean games It is the eailicst 
of those odes (one fourth of the whole number) 
which honour Aegmetan victoih and sing the 
piaises of the heioic Acacidae of Aegiiia Sieilv 
claimed e\en a larger share of his woik, for 
fourteen of his odes were written in lionoui of 
Sicilian ^ ictors These date after the battle of 
Salamis, when Pindar was neavly forty yeais of 
age It was piobably about that time that he 
visited Hiero, at whose court he spent four 
years (476-472), Agngentum, Camanna, and 
Himera It is eien possible that he went to 
Cyrrene, which is celebrated in more than one 
of hiB odes notably in one of his finest, the 
fonrtli Pytlnan, wiitten to cclebiale the iictory 
of Arcesilas, lung of Cyrene, m the chariot 
race — ^ivhich deseri es mention, not only for its 
beautiful poetry , but also as a good instance of 
Pindar’s manner of introducmg a mythological 
story It ■will bo seen that though Pindai’s 
home was Thebes, he frequently loft it to nsit 
princes and great men who com ted his friend 
ship and employed his services With Athens 
he pi obably was w ell acquainted the Athenians 
were giateful foi Ins piaises of their city 
{Ditlitj} 4 = Staff in 10), and made him their 
TTpS^eyos, besides betting up his statue and 
malnng liim great presents of money (Paus i 
8, 4 , Isoci rrepl ’AvtiB § ICO) He is said to 
have died in the theatie of Argos at the age of 
80 The latest woik of his i Inch can be dated 
18 the fouith Olympian, which seems to have 
been wiitten B c 452 A peculiar honour was 
paid to him at Delphi, where he was formally 
summoned to the sacred feast, and his doscen 
dants w eie admitted to it as Ins representatives 
[Diet of Ant ait Theoxema ] At Delphi, 
too, an lion chan was preserved on which, ns it 
was said, ho used to sit (Pans \ 24, 4) The 
only poems of Pindar which hm e come dow n 
to us entile aie Ins Spit toic, or triumphal 
odes But these were but a small portion of 
his woiks Besides Ins tiimnphal odes he 
wrote hvmns to the gods, paeans, dithyrambs, 
odes for processions (irpotroBia), songs of maidens 
(irapflciEia), mimic dancing songs [vTTopxhp’xra), 
drinlung songs ((r/crfAia), dirges {Bp^voi), and 
encomia {iyudipia), or panegyrics on pnnees 
Of these we have numeious fragments Most 
of them are mentioned in the v ell known lines 
of Horace (Of? ii 2) 

Sen jicr aiulttccs nova ditliyfuinlios 
Verba ilei oh it, mimen^^tjut fcit ir 
Lege Bohitib 

Sen ilcos {hvmnt ami pn^a'’') regesvo (facoiiiin) 
cniiit, (leonim 
®aiigu!nem 

“MIC qiios riea domiim rcJucit 
Pnlinii caclc=tc» {llu Ljnnkia) 

FlebUi sponsne jiivciicmvc rnp'nm 
Plorit (l/ie iliiiiff) 

In all of these Puidai excelled, as wo sec from 
the nmnerous- quotations made from them by 
the ancient w nters, though they are generally 
of too fragmentary a kind to allow us to form 
a judgment respecting them Our estimate of 
Pindar as a poet must be formed almost cxclu 
siiely from his Bpinicia, which were composed 
in commemoration of some victoiy in the public 
games The Epimcia are divided into four 
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I 00 I.S, celebrating respecti-velv 
trained in tlie Olimpian, tluan, Nemean, and 
fatoian game= In order to 
nroperly we mnst bear m nund the nature of 
Sie^occasion for nbicb they were composed 
and the object which the poet had 
victory gamed m one of the four great national 
festivals conferred honour, not omy upon the 
conqueror and his family, but also ni>o« the 
■city t-o winch he belonged It wa s accordinolv 
celebrated with great pomp and ceremonj 
Such a celebration began inth a procession to 
a temple, wheie a sacrifice was offered, and it 
ended with a banquet and the joj ous revelry 
called by the Greeks comns (KoiposJ h or luis 
celebration a poem a as evpresslj composed, 
which nas sung bj a chorus The poems iieie 
sung either during the procession to the temple 
or at the comus at the close of the banquet 
IHiose of Pindar’s Epmicion odes wbicb consist 
of strophes without epodes were sung during 
the procession, but the majority of them appear 
to have been sung at tlie comus In these odes 
Pmdar rarely describes the victory itself, as the 
scene was familiar to all the spectators, but he 
dwells upon the glory of the victor, and cele- 
brates cliieflj eithei his wealth (o\/3or) or his 
slnll (apeTT))— his uealth, if he had gained the 
victory m the chariot race, since it n as onl the 
wealth! that could contend for the prize in this 
contest, his skill, if he had been exposed to 
peni in the contest — Editions of Pindar by 
l)i8sen,1843, Donaldson, 18G8, G T Mommsen, 
1864 , Bergh, 1878 , Bnn, 1892, Fennell, 1893, 
Gildersleeve , Trans] byMjers, 1874 
Pindasua (rin oanor), a S branch of Mount 
Tenmus m Myna, extending to the ElaTtic 
gulf, and containing the sources of the river 
Cetms (PI in v 12G) 

Pindenisaus (nivSeviutros), a town of cr ste-n 
Cilicia on a spur of Mount Amanus, nhich was 
taken by Cicero after a siege of two months 
(Cic ad Ait v 20, ad Fain a 10, xv 41 
PinduB (nfi'Sos) 1 -V lofty range of nioun 
tarns m northern Gieece, n portion of the 
great haclchone winch runs through the centre 
of Greece fiom N to S (Hdt 1 60, mi 129, 
Strab pp 827, 428, 430) The name of Pindns 
was confined to that part of the chain which 
separates Tliessaly and Epinis, and its most 
northerlj and also highest pait was called 
Laciios — 2 One of the four towns in Dons, 
near the sources of a small ni er of the same 
name nhich flowed through Loens into the 
Cepliissus (Strab p 427, Plin iv 28) 

Puma (Pmnensis Civita di Fcnna), the 
chief town of the A^'estini at the foot of the 
■Apenmnes, surrounded by beautiful meadows 
It stood by the Bomons m the Social war It 
was a mumcipium, but was made a colony br 
Au^stns (Phn m 107, Sd It vm 617) 
Pumes, Pinneus, or Pmeus, was the son of 
■Apon, imig of niyna, by Ins first wife, Tnten ta 
At the death of Agron (b c 281), Pmnes, who 
was then a child, was left in the guardianship of 
his stepmother Teuta, whom Agron had 
mamedafterdivoroing Tnten ta 'Wlien Teuta 
VOS defeated by the Komans, the care of 
^innes devol-ed upon Demetnus of Pharos , 

ncam'rf m m his turn made war 

■against the Romans and was defeated, Pmnes 

C Romans, 

but was compelled to pay tnbute (Liv xxii 

■i'5, 151, App Ilhjr 7,8) 
(Ru’Touopftt Tenertffe), one of 

coas^of “a (Caiiai-i/ Is ) off tbe W 

coast of Africa, also called ConvalliB, and. 
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from the perpetual snow on its peak, Nivana 

[Fortunatai: Insulie 1 ^ 

Piraeeus or Piraeus (neipaieus Poi to Leone 
or Fmio Lracone), tbe most impoitant of the 
harbours of Athens, w ns situated m the penm 
sula about five miles SW of Athens This 
penmsula, which is sometimes called by the 
general name of Piraeeus, contained three 
haibours, Piraeeus proper on the AY side, bj 
far the largest of the tlnee, Zea on the E side 
separated from Piraeens by a narrow istlimus 
and Miintjchia [Fliarnan) still further to the 
E The northern portion of the PiraeeuB 
proper (oi the great hnibour) seems to have 
been used by the merchant vessels, and the 
Cnntbanis, avbere the ships of war were 
stationed, was on the S side of the harbour 
near tbe entrance tbe docks, called Apbro 
disium, were in the middle of the E side, and 
derived their name from the temple of Apluo 
dite built on that part of tbe shoie by Conon 
after the battle of Cnidus (Pans 1 1, 3, cf 
Schol ad Anstoph Fac 145) It was through 
Bio suggestion of Tliemistoclcs that the 
Athenians weie induced to make use of the 
harbour of Piraeeus Befoie the Peisian wais 
their pimcipnl harbour was Phalerum, which 
was not situated in the Piinean peninsula nt 
all, but lay to theE of Munychia [Phaebruii ] 
At the entrance of the hnibour of Piraeeus 
i there were two promontories, the one on the 
I right hand called Alcimiis (’'AAm^oj-), on which 
’ was the tomb of Tliemistoclcs (Pans 1 1 2 , 
Pint T/icm S2), and tho othei on the left 
calledFitionea (’Herieii'eia), on which thoFour 
Hundred erected a fortiess (Thuc mu 90) 
The entiaiicc of the harbour, winch was narrow 
by nature, was rendered still nanower by two 
mole heads to which a chain was attached to 
preicnt the ingress of hostile ships Tlie town 
or dennis of Piraeeus was sniTounded with 
strong foitifications hy Tliemistoclcs, and wa 
connected w ilh Athens bv means of the cele 
brated Long Walls under the administration of 
Pencles [bee p 140, b ] Tlie town possessed 
a considerable population, especially of Metocci 
wlio were ettracted m large numbers by tbe 
facilities for tinde Tbe most impoitant of its 
public bnddingg were the Agoin Hippodamia, 
the market built by Hippodamus of Miletus, 
which stood m the centre of the town, the 
temples of Zeus Soter and Athene Soteira 
(Paus 1 1, 3 , Stiab p 395, Phn xxxiv 74), 
and a temple of the Syrian Aphrodite Tlie 
Scholiast to Aristophanes cited above speaks of 
five halls (uToaf), the largest of which is men- 
tioned by Thucydides (1111 90) TliePhroattys, 
where those who had gone into exile for man- 
slaughter, were tned for a new offence of the 
same kind {Diet of Ant art Phonos], lay on 
we E side of the peninsula to the S of Zea 
[Foi a map of the harboui see p 142 ] 

Pirene {Tlapirin]}, a celebrated fountain at 
Coiinth, which, accordmg to tiadition, took its 
ongm from Pirenc, a daiightei of Oebalus, who 
here melted aw^ay into teai-s thiongh grief for 
Uie loss of her son, Cenchiias -Vt this fountain 
Belletophon is said to liai c caught the horse 
Pegasus It gushed foitli from the rock in the 
Aiwocorinthus, was conveyed down the lull by 
subten ineous conduits, and fell into a marble 
basin, from wliiob tbe gieatei part of tbe town 
was supplied with water Tbe fouufam was 
celebrated for tbe punty md salubrity of its 
water, and was so highly v alued that the poets 
frequently employed its name as equivalent to 
that of Connth itself (Strab p 379 , Pegasus ) 
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Piresiae (neipetriaO, a to\m of Thessalj,S of 
tfie Peneus, on the river Paniiisus and on the 
road fiom Tricca toPliaisalus 

Pirithous (Jletp(6oos), son of Ixion or Zens 
hj Dm, was hing of the Lnpithne in Thessaly, 
and inarned to Hippodarma, bj whom he be 
came the father of Poljpoetes (17 u 741, \i\ 
317) "When Pirithous n as celebrating his mar 
iiage Tilth Hippodiimia, the intoxicated Centaur 
Eurytion oi Eurj tus carried her off, and this 
act occasioned the celebrated fight between 
the Centams and Lapithae, in nhich the Cen 
tauis were defeated (II i 203, Od \i 030, xxi 
295, Ov Met \ii 210) Piiithous once in 
vaded Attica, but wlien Tliescus came forth to 
oppose him, he conceiied a warm admiration 
for the Athenian l^mg, and from this time n 
most intimate friendsliip sprang up between 
the two heroes Theseus was present at the 
wedding of Pirithous, and assisted him in his 
battle against tlie Centauis Hippodamia 
afteiwoids died, and each of the two friends 
lesohod to wed a daughter of Zeus With the 
assistance of Pirithous, Tlieseus carried off 
Helen from Sparta, and placed her at Aethra 
under the caie of Phaedra Pmthoiis was stdl 
more ambitious, and resohed to carry off 
Peisephone, tlie wnfe of the lang of the lower 
world Theseus would not deseit his fnend in 
the enterpiise, and the tw o friends descended 
to the lower w oild Here thej wore seized by 
Pluto and fastened to a roch, where they both 
remained till Heiacles deliiered Theseus, who 
had made the daiing attempt only to please 
lus friend, but Pinthotis lemamed for ever a 
piisoner {amatol em trccentae Piiithoiim co 
Jnhent catenae, Hor Od iii 4, 80) Pmthous 
w as worshipped at Athens, along with Theseus, 
as a hero PTheseus ] 

PiruB (neTpoj), or Pierus (nfepos Kame 
mtza), tlie chief nioi of Achaia, which falls 
into tlie gulf of Patrae, near Oleiius (Strab pp 
342, 880) 

Pirustae (neipoOtrTai), a people in Hlynn, 
exempted fioiu taxes by the Eomans, because 
they deserted Gentius and passed over to the 
Eomans (Strab p 814 , Lit xIt 20) 

Pisa (l^fl-a UicrdTns), the capital of Pisatis 
(nicrrtTij), the middle portion of the provmce 
of Ehs m Peloponnesus (Elis ] In the most 
ancient tunes Pisatis formed a union of eight 
states, of Tvluch, m addition to Pisa, Tve find 
mention of Salmone, Heiaclea, Harpinna, Cy 
cesium and Dyspontium (Strab p 360 ) Pisa 
itself was situated N of the Alpheus, at a very 
short distance E of Olympia (Hdt ii 7, cf 
Pind 01 11 8), and, in consequence of its 
proxinuty to the latter place, was frequentlj 
identified by the poets -with it The history of 
the Pisatae consists of their stiuggle Tvith the 
Eleans, -with whom they contended for the 
presidency of the Olympic gomes (Elis ] 
The Pisatae obtamed tins honour in the 8th 
Olympiad (b c 748) Tvith the assistance of 
Phidon, tyrant of Algos, and also a second tune 
in the S4th Olympiad (044) bj means of their 
OTvn king Pantaleon Li the 52nd Olympiad 
(673) the struggle between the tivo peoples Tvas 
brought to a close bv the conquest and destruc 
tion of Pisa by the Eleans So complete ivas 
the destruction of the city, that not a trace of it 
Tvas left in latei times, and some persons, as we 
learn from Strabo, e\ en questioned Tvhether it 
had ever existed, supposing that by the name 
of Pisa the Inngdom of the Pisatae was alone 
intended (Strab 7 c , cf Pans to 22, 2) Even 
after the destruction of the city, the Pisatae 
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did not rehnqmsh their claims, and m the 
104th Olympiad (804), they had the jiresidency 
of the Oljmpic games along -with the Area 
dians, when the latter people weie making war 
with the Eleans 

Pisae, more rarelj Pisa (Pisanus Pisa), one 
of the most ancient and important of the cities 
of Etruna, was situated at the confluence of 
the Arnus and Ausai {Sciclno), about six nules 
from the sea, but the latter river altered its 
course in the twelfth centurr, and now flow s into 
the sea bj a separate channel According to 
some traditions, due perhaps to similarity of 
name, Pisae was founded by the companions 
of Nestor, the inhabitants of Pisa m Elis, who 
Tvere driven upon the coast of Italy on their 
return from Troj , whence the Eoman poets 
give the Etruscan town the surname of Alphea 
(Strab p 222 , Verg Aen \ 179 , Claud Bell 
Gild 483 ) Phny (ui 60) speaks of it as 
founded by Pelops, Dionjsius calls it a Pelas 
giancitj(i 20) It would seem that Pisa passed 
into the hands of the Ligyae, and from them 
into those of the Etruscans It then became 
one of the twehe cities of Etiiina, and was 
dow n to the time of Augustus the most north 
ern city in the countiy Pisa was an ally of 
Eome in B c 225 (Pol ii 27), and is mentioned 
m the Ligmian wars as the head quarters of 
the Eoman legions (Liv xxxni 43, xxxv 22) 
In B c 180 it was made a Latin colony, and 
appears to have been colonised agam m the 
time of Augustus, since we find it called in 
inscriptions Ooloma Juha Ptsana (Liv xl 48) 
Its harbour, called Portiis Pisamis, between 
the mouth of the Arnus and the modem Leg- 
horn, was much used bj the Eomims , and in 
the time of Strabo the town of Pisa Tvas still a 
place of considerable importance on account of 
the marble quarries m its neighbourhood and 
the quantity of timber which it yielded for ship 
bmldmg (Strab p 228) About three miles N 
of the town were mineral springs, called Aquae 
Pisanac (Plin ii 227), which hai e been identi- 
fied with the modern Bagni di S Giuhano, 
between Pisa and Lucca 

Plsander (neleavSpos) 1 Son of Polyctor, 
and one of the suitors of Penelope (Od xviii 
298, xxii 208 , Ov Hei i 91) — 2 An Athenian, 
of the demus of Achamae, lived in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, and was attacked bj 
the comic poets for his rapacity and cowardice 
(Aristoph Pax, 839, Av 1556, Athen p 416 , 
Ael V H i 27) In 412 he comes befoie Us as 
the chief ostensible agent m effecting the rev o 
lution of the Four Hundred In all the 
measures of the new government, of which he 
was a member, he took on actiT e part , and 
when Theromenes and others w ithdrew from it, 
he sided with the more v lolent aristocrats, and 
was one of those who, cn the countei revolu 
tion, took refuge with Agis at Decelea (Thuc 
VI 27, 00, viii 49, 68, 89 , Diod xm 84 ) His 
property was confiscated, and it does not ap 
pear that he ever returned to Athens — 3 A 
Spartan, brother m law of Agesilaus H , who 
made him admiral of the fleet m 895 Li the 
following year he was defeated and slain m the 
sea fight off Cnidus, against Conon and Phar- 
nabazuB (Xen Hell in 4, 29, it 8, 10 ) — i A 
poet of Camirus m Ehodes, flourished about 
B c 648-045 (Strab pp 655, 688) He was the 
author of a poem in two books on the exploits 
of Heracles, called Heraclea ('HpaKAeia) (Pans 
11 37, Tin 22 , Athen p 469 , Schol ad Ar 
Nub 1084) The Alexandrian granimaiians 
thought so Iiighlj of the poem that they re- 
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ceived Pisander, ns well as Antimachus and 

Pnnjasis, into the epic 'i 

H^er and Hesiod Only a few lines of it 
have been preserved In the Greelc^thol gy 

we find an epigram A 

Phodes nerhaps the poet of Caminis o 
JoeVof’ &ni, 111 Ljcia or Lycaoma, was 

Sie son of Hestor, and flounshed in ^e rci^ 
of Alexander Sevenis (a d 222-235) He wote 
a poem, called 'HpaiKol Ofoya/ifoi, which prob 
ably treated of the marrmges of gods and 
goddesses with mortals, and of the heroic pro 
geny thus produced (Zosun v 29, Hacrob v - ) 

Pisatis pPisA.] 

Pisannim (Pisaurcnsis Fesaro), an ancient 
town of Umbnn, near the month of the nver 
Pisanms (Fogha), on the road to Aranmnm 
{Phn in 118) It was colonised bj the Ito 
mans in B c 180, and probably a second time 
by Augustus, since it is called in inscriptions 
Colonia Julia Felix (Ln xxxix 

PisauruB [PisAURUAT ] 

PIsIdia (n nia-iSticii nnrfojjr, pi UjatSai, 
also Ueia-lSai, nitrcTSai and nurtSiKol, PIsIda pi 
Pisidae, or Peisidae), an inland distnct of 
Asia JImor, bounded by Lycia and Pnmphyha 
on the S , Cihcia on the SB , Lycnonia and 
Isattna (the latter often reckoned a part of 
Pisidia) on the E and NE , Phrjgia Pnronoa 
on the Is , where the boundniy vnned at dif 
ferent times, and was ncs er verj definite , and 
Cana on the W It was a mountainous region, 
formed by tliat part of the main chain of Mt 
Taurus which sweeps round in a semicircle 
parallel to tlie shore of the Paniphjlian gulf, 
the stnp of shore itself, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, constitutmg the distnct of PAirpinxiA 
Tlie inhabitants of the mountains wore a war 
like aborigmal people, related apparently to the 
Isaunans and Cihcians They maintained 
their independence, under pettj chieftains, 
agamst all the successive rulers of Asia Jlinor 
(Acn Jn 1 1, 11, II 1, 4 , Strab pp 180, 509- 
571, 070, Liv xxxr 18) Tlie Bomaiis never 
subdued tlie Pisidians in their mountain lor 
tresses, though tliej took some of the towns on 
the outskirts of their country , for example, 
Antiochia, which was made a colon j witli the 
dns itaheura In fact the N part, in which 
Antiochia stood, had onginally belonged to 
Phrygia, and was more accessible and more 
civihsed than the mountains which formed the 
projier country of the Pisidians Nominally, 
the country was considered a part of Pom 
phyha, till the new subdivision of the empire 
under Constantine, when Pieidia was made a 
separate pronnee On the S slope of the 
Taurus, seieral nvers flowed througli Pisidia 
and Pamphyha, into the Pamphylian gulf, the 
cluef of which were the Oestrus and the Catar 
rhactes, and on the N the monntam streams 
form some large salt lakes namely, Ascama 
{Adjiiuz) S of Antiochia, Caralis (Kerclu) BE 
of Ascama, and Trogitis [Sighla) further to the 
^h,mlsauna Special names were given to 
certam districts, which are sometimes spoken 
01 as parts of Pisidia, sometimes as distinct 
TOuntncB namely, Cabaha, in the SfV along 
the N of Milyas, the district NE of 

Pamphylia, and Isauna, m 

P (^^“’’‘a’l'PaTlSai), the sons of 

mdicato^® 1 ^ 1 ? used sometimes to 

f Hipparchus, and 

the application, embracing 

^^andchddrm and near relations of Pisf 
stratus (as by Herod vm 52, referring to a 
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time when both Hippias and Hippaichus wero 

Pisistratns (XleialarpaToi), the y oungest son 
of Nestor and Anavibia, %\as a fnend of Tele 
machns, and accompanied him on his youmey 
from Pylos to Mcnelaus at Sparta {Ocl in 400) 

PlBiBtratus {Utialarparos), an Athenian, son 
of Hippocrates, was so named after Pisistratus, 
the youngest son of Nestor, since the family of 
Hippocrates was of Pylian origin, and traced 
thtir descent to Nelcus, the father of Nestor 
The mother of Pisistratus was cousin to the 
mother of Solon Pisistratus grew up equally 
distinguished for personal beauty and for 
mental endowments The relationsliip betw cen 
him and Solon naturally drew them togetliei, 
and a close friendship spiang up between them 
It IS commonly said, on the authority of Plu- 
tarch (Sol 8), that Pisistratus not only assisted 
Solon hy his eloquence in persuading the 
Athenians to renew their struggle witli the 
Meganans for the possession of Salamis, but 
afterwards fought with bravery in the exjic- 
ditionwlucli Solon led against tlie island It 
IS, however, diflicult to suppose that the dis- 
tiiiguislicd servuces of Pisistratus against the 
Meganans can have been in Solon’s erjicdition 
of 000 1 ) c , 1 e seventy three ycai's before the 
death of Pisistratus, especially as Herodotus 
seems to speak of him as commanding m the 
capture of Nisaca, which would imply that 
j he was not then in his early youth It is sug- 
gested, with probability, that the exploits of 
Pisistratus against the jMcgarmns (recorded 
by Herodotus and Anstotle) wore not m the 
campaign of GOO, but in one several years 
later, possibly about 505, in which the Athe 
mans a second time took Salamis and Nisaea, 
which liad been recaptured by the Meganans 
(Pint Sol 12) In this war it is not unlikely 
that Pisistratus was irTpanjytSs, though tlie 
sentence in Arist ’AO no\ 17 is ambiguous 
(cf Hdt I 59, Arist ’AO IToA 14) 'When 
Solon, after the cstablishmont of his con 
stitution, retired for a time from Athens, the 
old nvnlry between the parties of the Plain, 
the Highlands and the Coast broke out into 
open feud The party of the Plain, comprising 
chiefly the landed projirictors, was headed by 
Eycurgus and Miltindes, son of Cypselus , that 
of the Coast, consisting of the wealthier classes 
not belonging to the nobles, by Megiicles, the 
son of Alcmneon , the party of the Highlands, 
which aimed at more of political freedom and 
equality than either of the two otheis, was the 
one at the head of winch Pisistratus placed 
himself, because they seemed the most likely 
to he useful in the furtlicninco of Ins ambitious 
designs His liberality, ns well as Ins military 
and oratorical abilities, gamed him the support 
of a large body of citizens Solon, on his return, 
qmckly saw through the designs of Pisistratus, 
who listened with respeet to his advice, though 
he prosecuted Ins schemes none the less dih- 
gcntly "VNCicn Pisistratus found Ins plans 
sufficiently npe for cvcciition, he one day made 
Jim appearance in the agora with Ins mules and 
Jus own person exhibiting recent viounds, pre- 
tcnaiiig that he had been nearly assassinated 
by Ins enemies as he was riding into the 
country An assembly of the people w as forth- 
with called, in winch one of Ins partisans pro 
posed that a body miard of fifty citizens, armed 
witti clubs, should be granted to him (Hdt i 
G9, Plut Sol 80, Anst ’A0 HoA 14) It was 
in vain that Solon opposed tins , the guard was 
given him Through the neglect or connivance 
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of tlie people Pisi&tiatus took tins oiiportunitj 
of raising a inucli largei foicc, nitli mIiicIi lie 
seized tlie citadel, b c SCO, thus becomiug what 
the Greeks called Tyrant of Athens Having 
secured to himself the substance of ponei, he 
made no fuither change in the constitution, oi 
in the laws, and go% eined ahlj and inodeiately 
His first usuipation lasted but a short time 
(piohahly file leais, ns Aiistotle leckons it) 
Before Ins powei was firmly looted, the fnc 
tions headed by Megacles and Licuigus com 
billed, and Pisistratns was comiielled to evacuate 
Atliens (Hdt i CO , Aiist I c) He lemained 
m banisluneiit n c 555-551 (if we take the 
‘ tn elfth yeni ’ of Aiist ’AC IIoA to mean the 
tn elfth yeni aftei his first establishment) 
Meantime the factions of Megacles and Ljcnr 
gns rei ii ed their old feuds, and Megacles made 
oiertures to Pisistratns, offering to leinstate 
him m the timmiy if he would connect himself 
with him by lecen mg his daughter in mainage 
The proposal n as accepted bj Pisistintus, and 
Uie folloivuig stratagem was devised foi ac 
comphslung Ins lestoration, according to the 
account of Herodotus A damsel named Phi a, 
of remarkable statiue and beauti, nas diessed 
np as Athene in a full suit of annoui, and 
placed in a chariot, iiith Pisistratus bj her 
side The chariot was then driven townids the 
citj , heralds beuig sent on before to amioimce 
that Athene in person iins bunging baok 
Pisistratus tohei Aciopolis Theiepoitsinead 
rapidly, and those m the city, helieiing that 
the 11 Oman was really their tutelaii goddess, 
n orshipped her, and admitted Pisistiatus (Hdt 
1 69, CO , Pint Sol 29, SO , Arist ’A0 HoA. 

14 ) Pisistratus nonuually peifonned his part 
of tlie contract intli Megicles, but in conse 
quouce of the insulting mamiei in which he 
treated his wife, Megacles again made common 
cause with Lyciugns, and Pisistintus nas a 
second time compelled to ei acuate Athens, b c 
“46, after sue years of power (Hdt i Cl , Aiist 
’A0 IIoX 15) He retued to Thrace, n here he 
dwelt near Pangaeus, and employed the next 
ten years m malniig preparations to legain his 
poner At the end of that time he transferred 
ms head quarters to Eietria m Euboea, where 
he gathered forces of Eretrious and Thebans, and 
of troops supplied by Lygdamis of Naxos, who 
aided huu in person "Witli these he iinaded 
Attica, and defeated his opponents near the 
temple of Athene at Pallene, and tlien entered 
Athens without opposition Lygdamis was re 
warded by being restored as tyrant of Naxos, 
which island Pisistratus conqueied [Ligdi 
MIS ] Having now become tyrant of Athens for 
the third tune, Pisistratus adopted ineasuies to 
secure the undisturbed possession of his su- 
premacy Aristotle mentions a stoiv that he 
disarmed the democratic party b% a stratagem 
haamg engaged their attention by a public 
speeclijhe mduced them to follow him to a sjiot 
more couyenient for heanng, and m the mean 
time their arms, which had been piled, were 
removed by the guards of Pisistratus (’A0 IIoA. 

15) He took a bodi of foreign mercenaries 
mto his pay, and seized as hostages the children 
of several of the principal citizens, placing them 
m the cnstodi of Lygdamis, iii Naxos He 
maintained at the same time the form of Solon’s 
mstitntions, only takmg caie, as hit, sons did 
after him, that the highest offices should alwais 
bo held hy some member of the family He ' 
not only exacted obedience to the laws from his 
subjects and fnends, but himself set the ' 
example of submitting to them On one occa- ' 


81011 he eien appeared before the Areopagus to 
answer a charge of murder, which, how ever, was 
not prosecuted (Anst Pol ^ 12 = p 1315 , 
Pint Sol 31 ) There is abundant testimony 
to the just and modeiate character of his rule 
He encouraged commerce and agricultuie w ith 
occasional aids both bi lemission of taxes a id 
by presents of seed Foi such exiieiises and 
for Ins public works funds were pioiidtd b\ a 
tax on produce of 10 pel cent (accoidmg to 
Aristotle, ’A0 IToA. 1C Thucydides xi 54, speaks 
of a 6 pel cent tax, but there he seems to 
refer to tho rule of Hippias and Hipparchus) 
He took pains himself to terminate disputes 
among the agricnltniists, and he maintained 
the state in peace (Hdt i 59, Time n 64 j 
Arist ’A0 IloA. 16 ) In spite, howex er, of the 
piosiieiitj which Athens enjojed, there was 
doubtless an imderlying mipatienco of des 
potism w liicli broke out against the later and 
haishei rule of Hippias Athens was indebted 
to Pisistratus for many stjitelj and useful build 
ingb Among these may be mentioned a temple 
to the Pjthian Apollo, and a magnificent temple 
to the Oljmpian Zeus, which remained un 
fiiftshed for sexeral centuries, and was at 
length completed by the emperoi Hadrian 
[See p 143, a ] Pisistratus also encouraged 
literature m various wajs It was apparently 
under his auspices that Thespis introduced at 
Athens Ins rude foi nr of tragedy (n c 636), and 
that diamatic contests were made a regular 
part of the Attic Dionysia [Foi the accounts 
of his work m connexion with the Homenc 
poems, see Hoieebus ] Pisistratus is also said 
to have been the first person m Greece xxho 
collected a hbrarj, to which he geneiously 
allowed the public access By his first x\ife 
Pisistratus had two sons, Hippias and Hippar- 
chus By his second w ife, Timouassa, he had 
also two sons, lophon and Thessalus wno are 
raieh mentioned He had also an illegitimate 
son, Hegesistratus, whom he made tylan^ of 
Sigeuin, after taking that town from the My 
tilenaeans Pisistratus died at an advanced 
age m 527, and was succeeded in the tyranny 
I bj his eldest son Hippias but Hippias and Ins 
brother Hipparchus appear to have admims- 
teied the affairs of the state with so little out- 
ward distinction, that they me frequently 
bpokeii of ns though thev hid been joint 
tyrants They continued the government on 
the same principles ns their father Thucydides 
(vi 64) speaks in teims of high commendation 
of the iiitue and intelligence with which their 
lule was exercised till the death of Hippmchus 
Hipparchus inherited Ins father’s literarj 
tastes Several distinguished poets lived at 
Atliens under the patronage of Hipparchus, as, 
for example, Simonides of Ceos Anacreon of 
Teos, Lasus of Hennione, and Onomaentus 
\ftei the murder of Hipparchus in 514 an 
account of which is given under Huimodius, a 
great change ensued in the character of tho 
government Under the influence of rex engefiil 
feelings and fears for his own safetx Hippias 
now became a morose and suspicious tpxiiit 
(Time vi 57-60, Anst ’A0 Uo\ 16) He put 
to death _grcat numbers of the citizens, and 
raised money bx exti loithnary imposts His 
old enemies the Alcni leonidac, to xxhom Jle 
gacles belonged, availed themselxes of the 
gi owing discontent of the citizens, and, after 
one or two unsuccessful attempts, thev at length 
succeeded, supported bv a large force under 
Clcomenes, in expelling the Fisistritidae from 
Attica. Hippias and his connexions retired to 
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^ Ml. f ,M.ii of Ihi' 5<i)— 6 L, son of Ko 5, nppcarsm Cicero 

Sigoum, 510 (Fdt V C5) (^ho jiorl.up'^ .omoiilmt c'c.ggLnittB l.ib fauU^O 

t% rants wis condemned an imprmc.pled tkbauclu o and a cruel and 

ratnt, n sentence uluch corrupt mag.'-trato Ho is first mentioned in 

after tuuc^ vrhea to tte * 59, aLn l.e^a. lirougl.t to tna! bj P CI^.us 

passed Hippns ^ ,rj] ton for plundtnnK a ptovmco of ulnch he had f lO 

Per^ian't He m 
under Hatis aud 

to tlio Pcrsuiis tl'f ipunnn'l' and throueb Ins influence Pjbo ob 

'"0'^^ suitable phc. Tor tl^e ^l cimsuk^np for 5H, 

rte " t . . h M ' .ill,, i j.pjj(.apn,» V Gabiuius, vrbo vnB indcbteel feir 

the iionour to Poinpey Both consuls eu]>- 
portod Clwlius in bis jneasureb apainrt Cicero, 
uliicli resultoel m tbi bmisbininl of the orator 
r-M.. of Pisis I Hit conduct of Piso in siipfiort of Clodn s 
but none of tin m * priHliired tliat < \lreinc r< sentment in tbe mind 
jof Cicero nlncb lie displnit'd against bim on 
a distill inane siibseoiu iil occasions At tin ( i])irat on 
of Piso, of Ins tonsnlfibip Piso lu lit to Ins province of 
IS con 1 Macedonia, ivlien lie r< niaiiicd iltinng tno 


name oi 
llie niiin 
roenonn ns 


aus, and lool cel ion i ndmimstralion aftei Ins pnvetoralnp, and bo 

1 ms ’;'/,,Va\to,,sent‘C onK acijuittcd bj tlirouu.i, himself at the 

and ' )cU of I'bo fudges O'al Muv a ni 1, 0) In tlio 

s tl>e vlivin of Manitboii ns the } same jfav Car sur marned his danglitcr t^d- 
place ?or their landing (Hdt u jpumia, and tbroii|.b bis 
102,107) He aaas noiv(-inojof gre it age Ac j 
(onling to sons accounts lie fill in U 
of Haratlion according to otlur-, lit _died at | 

Lemnos on his return (Snid bi k far, 

Cie nif -Iff nr Hs, Ju«f ii *') Hippias was I 
the only one ot the legitiniatt Kins 
tratus irho Jind chddren , 
attained distinction 

Piso, Calpuralus, tln^ 
gtii-hed plebeian faiiiU 

llie main oti er Itomnii .. , , - 

Iifctcd vith agticuUire the iiobh st and most aonn (57 and f-fd, phinderiig tbe rroiinco in 
honourable pur- lit of thcniicuiit Item an* it ( tbe most rlinmeliss injiimer ^Iii Ibe latte red 
comes from tlie aerl) rr or j'lri'ric, ind re , tin ‘c aears Uk ‘ciiati rc-silnd tli it asucet -sor 

should In apiniinltd, tnul in the debate in the 
s, mat* a Inch ImI to Ins recall Cicero altlcl d 
linn in tin iiio>t unmeasured 1< nns in an ora- 
tion u Inch lias come donti to US [Dr Pnn incut 
(Ln vrii Clt, aie pnelo urbaiius 211, and | 6of m/tint/i/i) Piso on Ins return (.75) tom 
afteni mis eoK-iua’ d' d as propnielor in T’tru f plained in the aenate of the attiic) of Cici ro, 
nil, 210 (Ln s\i i 21) Pi-o in Ins prat (or f and ]U8‘ified the ailiiiitnstratmii of Ins pro 
ship proixrid to the Kiiute tlia* tin Ludi \incc, arhcreiipoii Ciiero rtit< rated his clmrgt a 
Aiiolliiinre's. uh e' had Won ci)iihited 'or tin in a nwt'ch ivhieli islDenise extant f/;i 7hso 
first limein the p' c ding a<nr(J12' si ould be ' wcri} Ciccro, lioiieier, did not atiitnio to 
rt[icilcd and should Ik etlihntsl ii fatur' , bnng to trial tlio fatliiriulnn of Caesar In 

‘ ‘ ' 50 1'lM) V as cs inor ivifb Ap Claudius Pulclier 

j On the b-ialniig out of the Cnil ivnr (I'f) PihO 
jorcompinnd PoiniH-a in Ins fiigli* from (ho 
jcit), and nUlioiigli fie did not go aaitli him 
Bcrriss till sen In atiil hept nloof from Cm -lar 


fers to the noirdiiig or grinding of i' ni iPHn ' 
xaiii 10) — 1 Vi as t d ill I'risQiu r at till Irtth 
of Cinnm nc ‘210, ami n iit In Hai mli’l to, 
Loim tonrgotiite the cxchaiigi, of pnsoiun> 


annualla T1 ' s nit pas-( d e ih irci to this 
effect Tlio cs'ahh-liiucu* of tlusi „.ain<'< ba 
tiicir ancestor n i- roiinnemornt<s<l on coins bj 
the Pisones m laVrtimc- fl n \x\i 2 — 2 C, 
sou of No 1 1 I jirictor isn and ru<nid 
FurtlierSpun 1 i is p'-oamci. Hi reninitd to 
Boine 111 lb4, ai n ebtiniii'd a lnnm[ili for a \ic 
torj he had gaim’d o rr the Lusitamnnd Celti 


Hi Mibse/iui ntlj rctiinieil to Home, and tx 
mnmi d neutral duniig the nmainder of the 
Civil war After Gala an, death (41) Pibo at 


Wn Hi nns coi stil in leO, ami dii d during ifint opposed -\ntoin,hiit is uftirnards m< ii 


j tamed ns one of his partisans (Caen If C i 
Dio CaSH xh lo , App J> C u 1U7, m 64 )— • 
7 L , ron of No C was consul 16, and afUr- 
aianls obtame<l the proamce of Patuplnlm, 
from till ncc lie iras uciilhsl b\ Augustin, in 11, 
in onlor to main nar upon the Ihraciaiis, ulio 
lud attacked tin proMiicoof Macceloina Ilo 
i\ IS appointed In lilv nin: prnefcctus nrlo iiid 


hi'iensulfchip, not a thoul siisjurion of iKinoii 
(Ln xxxix 0, ,)0, xl <37 ) 

Discmcs 'll tlh r/ir ngiionini Ciir’ci inif 
3 L , rcci iTcd the agnomen Ca< somnus, W 
c.iU5e ho ongmallj Wloiiged to the C i< soina 
gens He was praetor in 151, and olitmned 

the proniici of rurtherS]nin,hut iMisdefeated ^ 

bj the Lusitani Hoiias consul in 148, and { was nVowpauioii of bi reuD NSlnie ntiain 
was sent to conduct the acar a 'amst Cartlmgi . ; ing tin favour ot the uniwror nitliDUt tonde 
m iihieh In shoned httio aliihla , he was , st< mliug to siruhta, ho ul the bnmt timo 
succeeded m the command in the follow mg j , armsl the goodwill of his fellow n'llireiis bj 

Drn^sn^ L m- 1 ’ HS with Jf Lnius , goaenied tin citi Ho dud m a p S 2, at tlio 

eonsi '**' cigbtv,and was hononred, by a dccrco 

XrlnOi I^ngiiins who a n« He'ut of the M.iaU, with n pnhhc fuiural (Tac 

into Guul to opi>ost tlic f imbn find thciralluH, 1 Inn lo 17 ]),r> li\ *>1 si Uti» in 

and l,e feU together luth tin consul in the * \M! Pnl 1 Vs Col T h 4^ 


addre'..sed his rpistle on 


sous that 
tin Art t'f 


111 a /i,*'’ ^'Surmi m the terntorj of the Horwi 

"«« I’o'l" 

gPuidfalliir of Caesar s father in law, ncirtum i 

rcMrdine nlludeii luj i't^ones u ith tin nqnomcn rnitji 

alatcrlimo (Ga™^V7 7,'’l«)*’-ir5 sou of f sef > t* ’ '♦'l 

^SO ‘»«">of tl.oonLor5.;C^^^ «umameof bmp. winch m 

is onh loioim from the account gnenof him bj 
Ciccro m his a.olcnt inicctnc ngarnst lua son 


perhaps iiearh cqunaleiit to our ‘mail of 
worth' Ho was tribune of the piths, 140, 


He marned the daughkrof CalmnUns^'a^im proposed the first law for 'the 


'n contempt a sen.. Phicentmu (T; .(Val Ma" 


war 
n 7, 


tonaul in 103, and 
ngnmst tho fikacs m Sicii^ 
9) Ho was a Et-iiinch sup 
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liorter of the anstocratical party, and offered a 
strong opposition to tlio measures of C Grac 
clius Piso was censor, but it is uncertain in 
■nhat year (Plin Mu 87) He wrote Annals, 
which contained the historj of Eome from the 
earliest peiiod to the age in which Piso himself 
111 ed (Cic 1 c , Gell xi 14) — 9 L , son of No 
8, sen ed with distinction under his father in 
Sicily m 183, and died m Spam about 111, 
Mlutherhe had gone as piopraetor (Cic For 
11 25) — 10 L , son of No 9, was a colleague 
of Verres in the praetorship,' 74, when he 
thwarted many of the unrighteous schemes of 
the latter (Cic Va ) i 4G) — 11 C , son of No 
10, married Tulha, the daughter of Cicero, in 
68, but lias betrothed to her as eailj os 67 
He was quaestor m 68, when he used every 
exertion to obtain the recall of Ins father-in 
law from banishment , but he died m 57 before 
Cicero’s return to Eome He is frequently 
mentioned bj Ciceio in terms of gratitude on 
account of the zeal ivhich he had manifested 
in his behalf diuing his banisliment (Cic ad 
Aft 1 8, 11 24, ad Fam xiv 1) 

Fisones imtJiout an agnomen 
12 C , consul 67, belonged to the high ansto 
cratical party, and in his consulship opposed 
with the utmost lehemence the Ian of the 
tribune Gabinius forgiimg Pompey the com- 
mand of the war against the puates In 66 
and 65, Piso administered the pronuce of Nai 
bonese Gaul as proconsul, and wliile there 
suppressed an insurrection of the Allobroges 
In 68 he was accused of plundenng the pro 
1 mce, and was defended by Cicero Tlie latter 
charge was brought against Piso at the insti- 
gation of Caesai, and Piso, in icvenge, im 
ploied Cicero, but without success, to accuse 
Caesar as one of the conspirators of Catilme 
(Plut Pomp 25, 27 , Dio Cass xxwi 20 , 
Sail Gat 49 )— 13 M , usually called M Pu- 
pius Piso, because he was adopted by M Pu 
pius, when the lattei was an old man He 
retamed, however, his family name Piso, just 
as Scipio, after his adoption by Metellus, was 
called Metellus Scipio [Metfllus, No 16] 
On the death of L Cmna, m 84, Piso married 
Ins wife, Aimia In 83 he was appointed quaes 
tor to the consul L Scipio, but he quickly 
deserted tins partj, and went over to Sulla, 
who compelled him to divorce his wife on nc 
count of her previous comiexion with Cmna 
(Veil Pat 11 41) After his praetorship, the 
year of winch is uncertam, he lecened the 
province of Spam ivith the title of proconsul, 
and on his return to Eome m 69, enjoyed the 
honour of a triumph He served in the Mithn- 
datic war as a legatus of Pompey (Dio Cass 
xxxvii 44 , Cic ad AH i 12-18 ) He was 
elected consul foi 61 through the mfluence of 
Pompey In his consulship Piso gave gieat 
offence to Cicero, by not askmg the oratoi first 
m the senate for Ins opinion, and by talnng P 
Clodius under his protection after his violation 
of the mysteries of the Bona Dea Cicero 
revenged himself on Piso, by preventmg him 
from obtammg the province of Syria, which 
had been promised him Piso, m his younger 
days, had so high a reputation ns an orator 
that Cicero was taken to him by his father, m 
order to receive instruction from him He 
belonged to the Peripatetic school m philo 
Sophy, in which he received instructions from 
Staseas (Cic N D i 7 ) — 14 Cn , a young 
noble uho had dissipated his fortune by Ins 
extravagance and profligacy, and therefore 


joined Catiline in what is usually called his 
first conspiiacv (66) [For details see p 207, b ] 
The senate, anxious to get iid of Piso, sent him 
into Nearer Sxiam as quaestor, but with the 
tank and title of piopraetor Here he was 
murdered by Ins escort, and some supposed 
that tins was done at the instigation of Pompey 
(Dio Cass xxxn 27 , Sail Gat 18, 19 ) — 15 
Cn , fought against Caesai m Afnca (46), and 
after the deatli of the dictatoi joined Brutus 
and Cassius He i\ as subsequentlj pardoned, 
and returned to Eome , but he disdained to 
ask Augustus foi any of the honours of the 
state, and was, without solicitation, raised to 
the consnlslup in 23 (Tac An7i ii 48 ) — 16 
Cn , son of No 16, mheiited all the pride and 
haughtmess of his father He was consul n c 
7, and was sent bj Augustus as legate into 
Spam, where he made himself hated by lus 
cmeltj and avarice Tiberius after his acces 
Bion was chiefly jealous of Gennanicus, lus 
brothel’s son , and accordingl}, when the east- 
ern piovmces were assigned to Germanicus m 
1 D 18, Tiberius conferred upon Piso the com- 
mand of Syria, m older that the lattei might 
do c\ erj thing m his power to thwart and op 
pose Germanicus Plancma, the wife of Piso, 
w as also urged on bj Livia, the mother of the 
empeior, to no with and aimoj Agrippina 
Germanicus and Agrippina weio thus exposed 
to ei cry species of msiilt and opposition from 
Piso and Plancma, and when Geiraanicus fell 
ill m the autumn of 19, he believed that he had 
been poisoned by them Piso on Ins return to 
Eome (20) was accused of muidering Gennam 
cus the matter was mv estigated bj tlie senate , 
but before the investigation came to an end, 
Piso was found one mormng m his loom with 
his tliroat cut, and lus sword Ij mg bj lus side 
It was generally supposed that, despairmg of 
the emperor’s protection, he had put an end to 
his ovni hfe , but otheis believed that Tiberius 
dreaded lus leveahng his seciets, and accord 
ingly caused hmi to be put to death The 
powerful influence of Livia seemed tlie acquit- 
tal of Plancma (Tac Aim ii 43, 65, 67, 69, 74, 
80,111 10-18, Dio Cass Ivii 18, Suet Tib 15,62, 
Gal 2 ) — 17 C , the leadei of the well known 
conspiracy agauist Neio man 65 Piso him- 
self did not form the plot , but as soon ns he 
had jomed it, his great popiilaiity gamed him 
manj partisans He possessed most of tlie 
qualities which the Eomans pnzed, lugh birth, 
an eloquent addiess, liberality and affability, 
and he also displaj ed a sufficient love of mag- 
nificence and luxury to suit the taste of the 
day, which would not hav e tolerated austerity 
of manner oi chaiacter The conspiracy was 
discov ered by Mihchus, a fieedmaii of Planus 
Scennus, one of tlie conspirators Piso there 
upon opened lus veins, and thus died (Tac 
Atm XIV 65, XV 48-69, Dio Cass Ixii 24, 
Suet Fer 36, Schol ad Juv v 109) It is 
probable that the poem Be Laude Pisoms refers 
to this Piso [Bee No 19] — 18 L , sumamed 
Licinianus, was the son of M Licimus Crassus 
Fmgi, and was adopted by one of tlie Pisones 
On the accession of Gnlba to the thione, he 
adopted as his son and successoi Piso Licini- 
nnus , but the latter only enjoyed the distmc 
tinction four days, for Otho, who had hoped to 
receive tins honour, mduced the praetorians to 
nse against the emperor Piso fled for refuge 
mto^the temple of Vesta, but was dragged out 
by the soldiers, and despatched at the threshold 
of the temple, a n 69 (Tac Hist i 14, 84, 48 , 
Dio Cass Ixiv 6 , Suet Galb 17 ) — 19 T Cal- 
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was afterwards destroyed by the neighbouring ] 
tribe of the Heniochi but it was restored, and 
long served as an important frontier fortress i 
of the Soman empire (Strab p 49C , Aman, 
Pertpl p 18 , Phn vi 16 , Zosun i 32 ) 

Pltyusa, Pltyussa {UiTvova-a, Uirvodira'a, 
contracted from iriTudeffca, fem of wiTurfsis), 

7 e abounding in pine-trees 1 {Petsa), a small 
island m the Argohc gulf (Pans u 34, 8 , Phn 
j-\ 56 ) — 2 The name of two islands ofi the S 
coast of Spain, "W of the Baleaies The larger 
of them was called Ebusus (Iviza), the smaller 
Ophiussa {Foiinentera) the latter was unin- 
habited (Diod V 17 , Strab p 167 , Liv xxvm 
3^ , Plm 111 76 ) 

fPixodaiUS (ni^ciScpos), prince or kmg of 
Cana, was the youngest of the three sons of 
Hecatomnus, all of whom successively held 
the sovereignty of Cana Pixodams obtamed 
possession of the throne by the evpulsion of 
ins sister Ada, the widow and successor of her 
brother Ideieds, and held it for five years, b c 
340-335 He was succeeded by his son m law 
Orontobates (Strab pp 656, 657) 

Placentia (Placentmus Piacoira), aEoman 
colony m Cisalpme Gaul, founded at the same 
time as Cremona, b c 219 (Pol in 40, Liv Pp 
20 , Veil Pat i 14) It was situated m the 
territory of the Anamares, on the nght bank of 
the Po, not fai from the mouth of the Trebia, 
and on the road from Mediolanum to Parma 
It was besieged m vam by Hasdrubal, but a 
few years afterwards was taken and destroyed 
by the Gauls (Liv xxvu 89, sxn 10 ) It was, 
however, soon rebuilt by the Romans, and be 
came an important place It seems to have 
received a iresh colony under Augustus, and 
continued to be a flourishing town down to the 
tune of the Goths Its prosperity was partly 
due to its position close to the nver Po, on 
which it had a port (Liv loa 57 , Tac Hxst ii 
19 , Phn. ui 115 Strab p 215) 

Placia (TIAokIti, Ion Xl\a\iriv6s), an ancient 
town, m Mysia, E of Cyzicus, at the foot of Mt 
Olympus, seems to have ueen early destroyed 
(Hdt 1 51) 

Placidia, Galla [Gall a] 

PlacituB, Sex , the author of a short Latm 
work, entitled De Medtcina (or Medicamentis) 
cx Animalibus, consisting of thirty four chap 
ters, each of which treats of some ammal whose 
body was supposed to possess certam medical 
properties £& might be expected, it coutams 
numerous absurdities, and is of htUe or no 
value or interest The date of the author is 
uncertam, but he is supposed to have hved m 
the fourth century after Christ The work is 
printed by Stephanns in the ZIedtcae Artzs 
Prmcipes, Pans, fol 1567, and elsewhere 

Placus (nAaaor), a mountam of Mysia, above 
the city of Thebe {II vi 897, xxii 479) Tlie 
name had disappeared m Strabo’s tune (Strab 
p 614) 

Planarla (prob Ganana, Canary), one of 
the islands in the Atlantic called Fokttjnatae 

Planasla {Ptanosa), an island between Cor- 
sica and the coast of Etruna, to which Augustus 
banished his grandson Agnppa Postumus’ (Tac 
Ann 1 3, 6 , ii 39) 

Planciades, Fulgentius [Fulgextils] 

Plancina, Munatia, the wife of Cn Piso, 
who was appomted governor of Syria m aj) 18 
VTiile her husband used everv eSort to thwart 
Germanicus, she exerted herself equally to 
annoy and msult Agnppma She was en- 
couraged m this conduct by Lina, the mother 
of the emperor, who saved her from condemna- 


PLANCUS 

tion by the senate when she was accused along 
with her husband m 20 [Piso, Ho 16 ] She 
was brought to trial agam m 33, a few years 
after the death of lana, and, havmg no longer 
any hope of escape, she pnt an end to her own 
hfe (Tac Ann u 43, 75, m 9, 17, n 32 j Dio 
Cass Inii 22 ) 

PlanciuE, Cn , first served m Afnca under 
the propraetor A Torquatus, subsequently, m 
B c 60, under the procons^ Q MeteUus m 
Crete, and nest, m 62, as military tribune in the 
army of C Antomus m Macedonia In 58 he 
n as quaestor m Macedonia imder the propraetor 
L Appnleius, and here he showed great kmd- 
ness to Cicero when the latter came to this 
pronnee during his bamshment He was tri- 
bune of the plebs m 66, and was elected curule 
aedile with A Plotius m 54 But before Plan- 
cius and Plotius entered upon then office they 
were accused by Juventins Laterensis and L 
Cassius Longmub, of the crime of sodahtium, 
or the bribery of the tribes by means of illegal 
associations and agencies [Diet of Ant art 
Amhitu^, m accordance ivith the Les Licima, 
which had been proposed by the consul Licmius 
Crassus m the precedmg year Cicero defended 
Plancius m an oration still extant, and obtamed 
his acqmttal Plancius espoused the Pompeian 
party m the civil wars, and after Caesar had 
gamed the supremacy hved m exile m Corcyra 
(Cic pro Plancio, ad Fam iv 14, xiv 1, 3) 

PlancuE, HunatiuE, the name of a dis- 
tmgmshed plebeian family The surname Plan- 
cus signified a person havmg flat splav feet 
without any bend m them 1 L , was a friend 

0 duhns Caesar, and served under him both in 
the Galhc and the Civil wars (Cues B G v 24) 
Caesar shortly before his death nommated him 
to the government of Transalpme Gaul for B c 
44, with the exception of the Harbonese and 
Belgic portions of the province, and also to the 
consulship for 42, with D Brutus as his col- 
league After Caesar’s death Plancus hastened 
mto Gaul, and took possession of his provmce 
Here he prepared at first to support the senate 
-agamst Antony, but when Lepidus jomed An- 
tony, and their united forces tlireatened to 
overwhelm Plancus, the latter, in spite of 
Cicero’s dissuasion, was persuaded by Asimus 
PoUio to follow his example, and to umte with 
Antony and Lepidus Plancus durmg lus 
government of Gaul founded the colonies of 
Lugdunnm and Eaunca (Cic ad Fam x. 1-24 , 
App B C ui 46, 74, 81, 97, Pint Ant 18) 
He was consul m 42 accordmg to the ariange 
ment made by Caesar, and he subsequently 
followed Antony to Asia, where he remamed 
for some years, and governed in succession tlie 
provmces of Asia and Syria (App B C iv 37 , 
Yell Pat 11 67) He deserted Antony m 32, 
shortly before the breaking out of the civil war 
between the latter and Octavian (Plut Ant 
56) He was favourably received by Octavian, 
and contmued to reside at Rome during the 
remamder of his hfe It was on lus proposal 
that Octavian received the title of Augustus m 
27 , and the emperor conferred upon him the 
censorship m 22 with Paulus Aemihus Lepidus 
Both the public and private hfe of Plancus was 
stamed by numerous vices In his political 
action he was impnncipled ns well as undecided 
(Veil Pat II 83) One of Horace’s odes (Od 

1 7) IB addressed to him — 2 T , sumamed 
Bursa, brother of the former, was tribune of 
the plebs b c 52, when he supported tlie views 
of Pompey, who was anxious to obtain the 
dictatorship "With tins object he did every- 
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tlie close of the year, as c™o{ 

p-cnired PkncBs was accused by Oxcero ox 
and^waB’condexxxxxed After Ixxs coudomxm- 
toxx Plancns xront to Eavexiua ^ Cxsalpxne 

ktxl, where he xras kxxidly ^ctivea by Caesw 
Soon after the begxnnxxig of the Gxul war ho 
was restored to hxs emo rights by Caesar , but 
he appears to have taken ho part xn the Cixol 
war^\fter Caesar’s deatlx Plaxicus fought oxi 
Antony’s side in the campaip of 
was dnven out of PoUeutxa by Pontius Aquila, 
the legate of D Brutus, and in his flight broke 
lusleg (Cic Phil n 4,=: 10,xx G, ^n 12, Dxo 
Cass xJ 49, xlvi 88 , Plut Pomp 55 Cn , 
brother of the two preceding, praetor elect 44, 
was charged by Caesar in that year xnth the 
nssitninient to his soldiers of lands at Buthro 
tunx°in Epirus As Atticns possessed property 
xn the neighbourhood, Cicero commended to 
Plancus with much earnestness the uiterests of 
his friend He was praetor xu 48, and was 
allowed by the senate to join his brother Lucius 
[No 1] in Transalpmo Gaul, but caught a 
fever and was sent back to Romo [Cic ad Ait 
xvx 10, ad Pam x 15, 17, 21 )— 4 L Plnutvus 
Plancus, brother of the three preceding, was 
adopted by a L Plautius, and therefore tookhis 
pmenomen as well as nomen, but retained hxs 
onginal cognomen, ns was the case with kfetelluB 
ScipxQ piETEiiUS, No 15], and Pupius Piso 
[Piso, No IS] Beforo his adoption hxs praeno 
men was Cams He was included in the pro- 
scription of the triumvirs, 13, with the consent 
of hxs brother Luems, and was put to dentil 
(Val Mas xi 8, 5, App B 0 iv 12, Pbn 

TUI 26) 

Planudes Maximus, was one of tho most 
learned of the Coixstantmopohtan monks of the 
last age of tho Greek empire, and was greatly 
distinguished ns a Uieologian, gtainmnnan, and 
rhetorician , hut lus name is now chiefly in 
terestmg as that of the compiler of tho latest 
of those collections of mmor Greek poems, 
which were known hv tho names of Garlands 
or Anthologies (Sriipavoi, 'AvBoh.oylat) Pla- 
nudes hved at Constantmoplo m the first half 
of the fourteenth century, vmdor tho emperors 
Andronicus II and IIL Palaeologi In ad 
1827 he was sent by Andronicus 11 ns ambassa- 
dor to Venice As the Anthology of Planudes 
was not only tho latest compiled, but was also 
that winch was recognised ap The GrccA. An 
thology until tho discovery of the Anthology 
of Constantmns Cephalas, this is chosen ns tho 
fittest place for an account of the Literary 
Sistory of the Greeh Anthology 1 Materials 
The various collections to which their com 
pliers gave the name of Garlands and Antholo 
gies were made up of short poems, cluofly of 
an epigrammatic charncter, and m the elegiac 
metre The earliest examples of such poetry 
were furnished by tlie msciiptions on monu 
ments, such as those erected to commemorate 
iieroio deeds, tho statues of distinguished men, 
especially victors in the public games, sopul 

,, nionts, and dedicatory oflenngs m 

temples (avaBityara) , to which may be added 
oracles and proverbial saymgs At an early 
penod m the history of Greek literature, poete 
of the highest fame cultivated this species of 
received its most perfect 

Thenceforth, as a set form of poetry, it hocamo 

aA* lenb^'^ expression of thoughts 

and sentiments on any subject, until at last 
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tho form camo to be cultivated for its own sake, 
and tho hterah of Alexandria and Byzantium 
deemed tlie ability to make epigrams an essen- 
tial part of the cliaractor of a scholar Hence 


the more tnfliiig, the stupid jokes and tho 
wretched personalities winch fonn so large a 
part of the epigrammatic poetry contained in 
the Greek Anthology— 2 Tho Garland of 
Meleager At a comparatively early penod in 
tho history of Greek literatnie, various persons 
collected epigrams of particular classes, and with 
reference to their use as liistoncal authonties , 
but the first person who made such a collection 
solely for its ow n sake, and to preserve epigrams 
of all kunds, vv as Mele ageb, a Cymic plulosopher 
of Gadara, m Palestine, about B c CO Ho en- 
titled it T/ie Garland (Sreiparos), with reference 
to tho common comparison of small beautiful 
poems to flowers The same idea is kept up m 
the word Anthology {avOoKoyta), winch was 
adopted by the next compiler as the title of his 
work The Garland of Meleager was arranged 
in alphabetical order, accordmg to the initial 
letters of the first lino of each epigram Ho 
included in tins collection poems by forty six 
authors of vanoiis dates from Arclnloclins to 
hiB own contemporaries, and also compositions 
of bis own — 3 The Anthology of Phtliji of 
Thessalonica, was compiled in the time of 
Trajan, with the vnew of adding to the Gar- 
land of Meleager the epigrams of more recent 
writers — f Dioyenianus, Shaton, and Dio- 
genes Laertius Shortly after Philip, m the 
icign of Hadrian, tho learned gtomraanan, 
Diogenianus of Heraclca, compiled an Antho- 
logy, which is entirely lost It might have 
been well if the same fate had befallen tho v cry 
polluted collection of lus contemporary , Stralon 
of Sardis About the some time Diogenes 
Laertius collected tho epigrams which ore inter- 
spersed in lus Lives of the PJiilosc^hcrs into 
a seyarate book — 5 Agaihxas Scholasticus, of 
Myrma, who lived in the time of Jnstiman, 
made a collection entitled KiaKos imypay- 
(liruy It was arranged in seven books, ac- 
cording to subjects Tlio poems included in it 
were those of recent writers, and chiefly those 
of Agathias himself and of lus contemporaries, 
such as Paulus Silentioiius and iSIaceaonius — 
0 The Anthology of Goustantiniis Gcjihalas, 
or tho Palatine Anthology Constanlinus 
Cephalas appears to liav e lived about four cen- 
turies after Agathias, and to hav o flourished in 
tlie tenth century, under the emperor Con- 
slantmuB Porphyrogemtus The labours of 
precedmg compilers may bo v lowed ns merely 
supplementary to the Garland of Meleager, 
but tlio Anthology of Gonstantinus Cephalas 
was on entirely new collection from tho pro 
ceding Anthologies and from onginal sources 
Nothmg 18 known of Constantme himself Tlio 
MS of tho Anthology was discovered by tho 
French soholar Saumaiso, or Solmasius, m 1000, 
in tho library of tho Electors Palatine at 
Heidelberg It was afterwards lemoved to tlio 
Vatican, wutli tho rest of tho Palatine library 
(1023), and has become loiown under tho name 
of tho Palatine Anthology The MS was 
restored to its old homo at Heidelberg after 
tho peace of 1815 —7 The Anthology of Pla- 
nudes was an extract from the collection of 
Cephalas, divided into seven Ibooks, each of 
which, except tho fifth and seventh, is sub- 
divided mto chapters accordmg to subjects, 
and these chapters aro arranged m alphabetical 
order Tlio contents of the books aro as fol 
lows — (1) Chiefly ^TrtSeiKriicd that is, displays 

8a2 
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o£ skill m this species of poetry, m 91 chapters 
(2) Jocular or satiric {chcii-Tiha), chaps 53 (3) 

Sepulchral (emru^i/Sta), chaps 32 (4) Inscnp- i 
tions on statues of athletes and other ivorks of 
art, descriptions of places, Ac , chaps 33 (3) 

The Ecphrasis of Chnstodorus, and epigrams 
on statues of charioteers in the Hippodrome at 
Constantmople (6) Dedicatory (ai a6r]fiariha), 
chaps 27 (7) Amatory {ipoi’-iKo) This abridg- 

ment hy Planndes iras the most complete 
anthology known until the discovery of the 
Palatme MS of Cephalas, which then super- 
seded it — Edition of the Palatme Anthology 
hy Jacobs, Lips 1813-1817 , Tauchnitz edition, 
laps 1872, Dubner, Pans, 1864 

Plataea, more eommonly Flataeae (nAdroia, 
irA-armof nAaToieur), an ancient city of Boeo 
tia, on the N slope of Mount Cithaeron, not far 



Battle ol Plataea 

a Persians b Athenians c Lacedaemonians <i 1 arions Greek alUes I First Position 
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from Plataea to Thebes B Road Irom Siegam to Thebes C Persian camp D Ery 
thrae E Hysiae. 


from the sources of the Asopus, and on the 
frontiers of Attica It was said to have been 
founded hv Thebes, and its name was com- 
monly denved from Plataea, a daughter of 
Asopus (I? u 504 , Thuc m 61 , Strah p 
411 , Pans IV 1, 1 ) The town, though not 
large, played an important part m Greek 
historv, and experienced many stnlnng ncissi 
tudes of fortune At an early penod the 
Plataeons deserted the Boeotian confederacy 
and placed themselves under the protecfaon of 
Athens (Hdt vi 108 , Thnc in 68), and when 
the Persians mvaded Attica, mh c 490, they 
sent 1000 men to the assistance of the Athe- 
mans, and had the honour of fightmg on their 
side at the battle of Marathon. Ten years 
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nfterrfards (480) their citj was destroyed by 
the Persian army under Xerxes at the mstiga- 
tion of the Thebans , and the place was still m 
rums m the following year (479), when the 
memorable battle was fought m their territory 
m which Mordomus was defeated, and the 
mdependence of Greece secured (Hdt ix 
25-70) In consequence of this victory, the 
territory of Plataea was declared mviolable, 
and Pansamas ana the other Greeks swore to 
guarantee its mdependence (Thuc ii 71 , 
Pint Anshd 19 , Strah p 412 , Pans is 2, 4) 
The sanctity of the city was still further secured 
by its being selected as the place m which the 
great festival of the Eleutheria was to be cele 
hrated m honour of those Greeks who had 
fallen m the war [See Diet of Aiitiq art 
Eleutliena J The Plataeans further received 

from the Greeks 
the large sum of 
eighty talents Pla- 
taea now enjoyed a 
prosperity of fifty 
years, but in the 
third year of the 
Peloponnesian war 
(429) the Tliebans 
persuaded the 
Spartans to attack 
the town, and after 
a siege of two 
years at length sue 
ceededm obtaining 
possession of the 
place (427) (Thnc 
11 1, 71, ui 20, 52, 
68 ) Plataea was 
now razed to ^ the 
ground Its * in 
habitants sought 
refuge at Scione 
and afterwards at 
Athens , but it was 
agam rebmlt aftei 
the peace of Antal- 
cidas (387) (Thuc 
V 32 , pint Lys 
14 , Pans IX 1, 4 ) 
It was destroyed 
the third time hy 
its inveterate ene 
mies the Thebans 
in 372 (Pans ix 1, 
5 , Diod XV 48 , 
Isocr Plataic 8 
13) It was once 
more restored un 
der the Macedo 
man supremacy, 
and contmned in 
existence till a very 
late penod Its walls were rebuilt by Justmian 
(Procop Aed iv 2) 

Platamodes (nAarauciSys C Kiiia), a 
promontory m the 'W of Messema (Strah 
P 8^8), 

Flataua, -um, -us (nAardiTj, UXaravov, 
nAtlTOJOs), a fortress m Phoemcia, m a narrow 
pass between Lebanon and the sea, near the 
nver Damnras or Tamyras (Damur) (Pol v 
68 , Jos Ant xn 11, 1 ) 

Platea (lIAaTEa, also -Eia, -eiai, -ala Boyitba), 
an island on the coast of Cyrenaica, m X Africa, 
the first place taken possession of bv the Greek 
colonists under Battus 

Plato (nAoTOjj'), the comic poet, was a 
native of Athens, contemporary with Ansto- 
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ardent adunrers (cf Diog Laert m 6> Xen 
Mem 111 6, 1) Pansanias (i 80, 8) prese^es a 
story that Socrates on the night before Plato 
&st became his pupil, dreamed that a srran, 
the bird of Apollo, flew into his lap After the 
death of Socrates (399) he withdrew to hlegara, 
where he probably composed several of his 
dialogues, especially those of a dialectical 
chaiacter He nest went to Gyrene through 
friendship for the mathematician Theodoms, 
and is said to have visited afterwards Egypt, 
Sicily, and the Greek cities in Lower Italy, 
ahont 888 B c (Plat Eptst vii p 824), in his 
desire to see new countnes, especially Mount 
Etna Mote distant journeys of Plato into the 
mtenor of Asia, to the Hebrews, Bahylonmns, 
and Assyrians, to the Magi and Persians, are 
mentioned only by writers on whom no rehance 
can be placed (Clem Ales adv Geyii p 46) 
To this tradition Cicero {Ttnc iv 19, 48) seems 
to refer His journey to Egypt is not men- 
tioned by any writer before Cicero [de Hejp i 
10, 16, de Fm v 29, 87) , but there is no doubt 
that he visited Cyrene, and no improhahility m 
Ins going thence to Egypt Plato, dutmg Ins 
residence m Sicily, become acquainted, through 
Dion, with the elder Dionysius, but i ery soon 
fell oat wiOi tlie tyrant, who dishked his free 
exposition of social and political tmths It is 
impossible to reject altogether the story of lus 
being sold into slaiery (though of short dura- 
tion) The best attested account is that Diony- 
sius handed him over to the Spartan envoy 


nlmnes Phryuichus,Eupohs, and Ptoecrates : 

£s”mS .0 “ “ V ■ 

fOTOng the best poets of the Old Comeay 
the expressions of the grammariMS and 
from the large number of fragments which are 
nreserved, it is evident that his plays were only 
Sdm populantyto tliose of Anstophones 
He attacked m many of his 

characturs of ‘lie day e S' demagogues m the 
Ftjpcilolus and the Oleophon,m&a 
pOTOxy poet m the Cmesias Pimty of 

refined sharpness ofwit, and a combmi^ 
fZ° of the vigour of the Old Comedy inth 
the greater elegance of the Middle and the 
New, were his chief charaotenstics Smdas 
sives the titles of thuty of lus dramas With 
the Cleophonhe won the third prize in 406 B C , 
when Anstophanes was first wth the Frogs , , 
and Phrymebus second with the Muses — 

Fragments m Memeke, Hr Com Gtaec 
Plato (nkttTaja),the philosopher, was bom on 
the seventh day of Xhargelion (= May 2Cth) 

3 C 428 (if we follow the statements of Hermo 
dorns and Apollodorus see Diog Laert iii 2, 

6 ) Athens was probably his burthplace, though 
somesavAegmapiog Laert I c) His father, 

Ansto, claimed descent from Codrus, and the an- 
cestors of lus mother, Penctione, were related to 
Solon Plato himself mentions the relationship 
of Cntias, Ins maternal uncle, with Solon 
{Charm p 1S5) Originally, we are told, ha 
was named after bis grandfather Anstocles, but 

in consequence of the fluency of lus speech, or, _ 

as others have it, the breadth of bis chest, he I Poliis to he taken to Gieece, with seciet 


acquired that name under which alone we know 
him (Diog Laert in 4) One story made 
him the son of Apollo, another related that 
bees settled upon the bps of the sleepmg cluld 
(Cic Fiv 1 46, 78) He is said to have con 
tended, when a youth, in the Isthmian and 
other games, as weU as to have made attempts 
m epic, lync, and dithyramhic poetry, and not 
to have devoted himself to philosophy till a 
later tune, probably after Socrates had drawn 
him within the magic circle of bis influence 
Plato was mstructed m grammar, music, and 
gymnastics by the most istmgnished teachers 
of that time He was thus by birth and educa- 
tion inchned to the aristocratic and cultivated 
classes at Athens, but though he had great 
opportumties for a favourable start m political 
contests by the help of his connexions, especi- 
ally of Cntias, the most powerful of the Thirty, 
he preferred a life of philosophic study At 
the same tune it w ould be a mistake to suppose 
that he never took any part m pnbhc Lfe He 
must necessarily (as Grote pomts out) have 
served m military posts after he was eighteen, 
and the military service of 409-iOS B c was 
constant and severe Pinto’s birth and means 
pmhably placed him in the carahy There is 
abundant evidence from the Bepubhc as well 
as from lus letters that he had no aversion 
tor such active employment, and some indica- 
hon of his havmg once thought of pohtical Me, 
mongh there is no w arrant for believmg that 
he ever spoke or acted as a pohtician Y?hat- 
ever inclinations that waj he may have had 
“werted by his disappointment and dis 
gust at the tyranny of the Thirty, and he 
^ philosophy At an early age 
T?® acqnamted, through Cratylus, 
Heraclitus, and through 
philosophical dogmas 
iLnL^ of Anaxagoras Ms 

eeU betaken him 

Hcu to Socrates, and became one 


instructions that he should he sold as a slave, 
that he was sold at Aegma and was purchased 
for twenty or tliirt}’' ininao and freed bj 
Anmeens, whom he had known at Cyrene 
(Pint Fiofi, 5, Diog Laert in 17, Eep 
Diou, S) idle story is given differentlj by 
Diodorus (xv 7), who says that Plato was sold 
bj orders of Dionysius in the slave market at 
Syracuse, and freed b> lus friends, who sub- 
stnbed twenty minae for the price After his 
return to Athens, about 386, he began to teach, 
partly m the gymnasium of the Academy and 
its shady avenues, near the city, between the 
exterior Ceramicus and the lull Colonus 
Hippms, and partly m his garden, vvbich was 
situated at Colonus He taught without 
exactmg fees, and lus lectures weie mainly in 
the form of lively dialogue , yet on the more diffi- 
cult parts of lus doctrinal system he probably 
debvered also connected discourses The more 
nanow circle of his disciples asBemblpd them- 
selves in his garden at common simple meals 
Piog Laert u 8 , Ael V JS ii 18, in 35), and 
it was probably to them alone that the insonption 
said to hav e been set up over the vestibule of 
the house, ‘Let no one enter who is unacquainted 
with geometry,’ had reference (Tzetz Chil 
^11 972) Among his pupils were his nephew 
^cuBippus,Xenocratesof Chalcedon, Aristotle, 
Herachdes Ponticus, Hestiaeus of Pennthus, 
Philippus the Opuntian, and others, men from 
the most different parts of Greece To the 
vwder circle of those who, without attaching 
the more narrow comnmmty of 
school, sought instraction tmd incitement 
from him, sneh distingmshed men as Chabnas, 
Iphicrates, Timotbeus, Phoeion, Hypendes, 
Lycurgus, wd Isociates, ard said to have 
belonged Whetber Demosthenes was of the 
nunffier is doubtful (cf [Dem ] Finsi v Cic 
A? Or 1 20, 89, Or 4, 16, de Off i 1 41 
1 1 clearly has no doubt of it, but he te’fers 

of his most i to the letters of Demosthenes as his authonty 
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and these are probably spurious Plato’s 
occupation as an instructor nas twice inter- 
rupted by Ills voyages to Sicily, fiist when 
Dion, probablj soon after the death of the 
older (Dionysius, persuaded him to moke the 
attempt to win the younger Dionysius to 
philoBophi , the second tune, a few years later 
(about 3G0), ulien tlie wish of his Pythagorean 
friends, and the invitation of Dionysius to 
reconcile the disputes vhicli had broken out 
between him and Ins step uncle Dion, brought 
him back to, Syracuse His eSoits were both 
times unsuccessful, and he owed his own safety 
to nothing but the earnest intercession of 
Archytas That Plato clionslied the hope of 
realising through the con\eision of Dionysius 
Ins idea of a state m the nsmg city of Syracuse 
was a belief pretty generally spread in anti- 
quity, which finds some confinnation in the 
expressions of the philosopher himself, and 
of the seienth Platonic letter (which, though 
spurious, IS written with tire most evident 
acquamtance with the matteis treated of) 
glut Bion, 11-20, Diog Lacrt in 21, 26, 
[Plat ] Bpist 111 , Ml ) With tlie exception of 
these two visits to Sicily, Plato was occupied 
from the time when he opened the school m 
the Academy in givmg instruction and in the 
composition of Ins works He died in tlio 
82nd year of Ins age, B C 317 According to 
some he died while imting , accoiding to others, 
at a marriage feast According to his last will 
Ins garden remained the property of the school, 
and passed, considerably increased by subsc 
quent additions, into the hands of the Academic 
school, who kept as a festival his birthday as 
well as that of Socrates Athemans and 
strangers honoured Ins memory by monuments 
Still ho had no lack of enemies and enviers 
He ivas attacked by contemporary comic poets, 
as Tlieopompus, Alexis, Cratmus the younger, 
and others, by one sided Socratics, as Anti 
sthenes, Diogenes, and the later Megancs, and 
also by the Epicureans, Stoics, ceitam Penpa 
tetics, and later writers eager for detraction 
Tlius even Antisthenes and Aiistoxenus charged 
liim wth sensuahty, avarice, and sycophancy , 
and others with vanity , ambition, and envy 
towards other Socratics, Protagoras, Bpichnr 
mus and Philolaus (Diog Laert in 20, 36 , 
Athen pp 69, 424, 507, 509, 689 ) But the 
adrmration is better attested, and the character 
which his admirers have drawn is substantiated 
by his writings — ^The Writings of Plato 
These -writings have come down to us complete, 
and have always been admued ns a model of 
the union of artistic perfection with phdo 
sophical acuteness and depth They are in the 
form of dialogue Plato was not the first 
ivriter who employed this style of composition 
for philosophical mstruction Zeno the Eleatic 
had already -written in the form of question and 
answer , Alexamenns the Teian and Sophron m 
the mimes had treated ethical subjects in the form 
of dialogue, and in later periods Xenophon, 
Aeschmes, Antisthenes, Euchdes, and other So 
cratics also made use of the dialogical form But 
Plato has handled tins form not only with 
greater mastery than anyone who preceded him, 
but, m all probabihty, -with the distinct inten 
tion of keeping by this very means ti-ue to the ad 
momtion of Socrates, not to communicate m 
struction, but to lead to the spontaneous dis 
covery of it, and he is the first who has made this 
style of •w'Titmg a hterary model The advan 
tages which he found in this method were that 
he was able to make Sociates a central figure. 


that he could more easily argue out every 
question, from aU points of viewy and that ho 
had full scope for his dramatic power of draw 
mg chaiacter Various anangements of the 
dialogues of Plato hai obeen proposed, but none 
of them can be maintained by any con-nncing 
arguments There is no ground for the behef 
that Plato arranged them on any scheme, s6 as 
to form a consecutu e series, and the probabili 
tics are all the other way Tlie arrangement, 
therefore, which assumes progressive stages of 
philosophy from one dialogue to another -will 
bo wisely rejected , nor is there any w arrant 
for saying that certain dialogues belong to 
certam periods of Plato's life because this or 
that view is apparent in them Even if the 
adoption of any doctrine, such ns that of Ideas 
or of ivd/iyria'is, could be assigned to a particular 
date (which is, to say the least, doubtful), there 
would stiU remain the possibility of a later 
revision of the dialogue m question Of exter- 
nal o-ndence ns to date there is none, and the 
guidance from mention of historical events in 
the dialogues themselves is scanty and pre 
canons The utmost that can be said is that 
there are some arguments for the arrangement 
-n hich places the followmg dialogues in the earhei 
penod, 1 e before, or near, the time of the death 
of Socrates viz Laches, Sipptas Major and 
Minor, Lysis, Ion, Ghamndes, Mono, Alci- 
biades I , Cratyhis, Euthydemus, Fiofagoias, 
Euihyphron, Goigias after the death of 
Socrates, Apology (which is not, however, a 
dialogue), Crtfo Tlie following seem to belong 
to a later date, between Ins first and second 
journeys to Sicily viz Theaetetus, Sophistes, 
Fohticus, Faimcmdes, Menexenus (a funeral 
oration). Symposium, Fhaedriis, Fliaedo, 
Fhilchus, Bepuhlic, Timacus, Ciitias, and, 
lastly, the Laws, which occupied several 
years m -wntmg, and -w as published after Ins 
death Of these Eippias Minor, Alcibiadcs I 
and Menexenus ore rejected by many cntics 
and may be set down as doubtful The 
followmg are certainly spurious viz Alci- 
biades II , Axiochiis, Chtophon, Dcmodocus, 
Epinomis, Erastae, Eryxias, Hipparchus, 
Be Justo, Minos, Sisyphus, Thcages, Be 
Yirtutc In this hst of spurious works the 
Letters also must be moluded The dialogues 
which are directly cited by Aristotle as -written 
by Plato are Ecpublic, Timaeus, Laws, 
Fhacdo, Fhaedrus, Symposium, Gorgias, 
Mono, Hippias I , but it is obMous that his 
sdcnco does not condemn the others, and 
several which have not his testimony are 
universally accepted as Plato’s work Some, 
however, of the dialogues which have been 
adnutted as certainly genume m the above hst 
have been objected to by one critic or another 
— The Philosophy of Plato The nature of 
tins work will allow only a few bnef remarks 
upon this subject Plato, hke Socrates, was 
penetrated -with the idea that wisdom is the 
attribute of the Godhead , that philosophy, 
sprmgmg from the impulse to Know, is the 
necessity of the intellectual man, and the 
greatest of the blessmgs m which he partici- 
pates “When once we strive after Wisdom 
with tlie mtensity of a lover, she becomes the 
true consecration and purification of the soul, 
adapted to lead us from darkness to the 
true day An approach to wisdom, however, 
presupposes an ongmal commumon with 
Being, truly so called, and this communion 
again presupposes the i vine nature of unmor- 
tality of the soul, and the impulse to become 
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tlie smaUer kjndred dialogues 
sitmed, -Uierefore, to introduce a foundation for 
eS by tie refutation of the coi^on v^s 
entertained of morals imd of wtee 
For although not eien the words efccs and 
‘ physics ' occur in Plato, and even dialectics are 
not treated of as a distmct and separate province, 
yet ho must nghtly be regarded as the origi- 
nator of the threefold division of philosophy, 
inasmuch ns he had before bun the decided 
object to develop the Socrahe method into a 
Kcienhfic STstem ol dialechcs that should 
snpply the grounds of our knowledge as well as 
of our moral action jphysics and ethics) 
Accotdmgly, the Theaetetus, Soplnsies, Par- 
menides, and Crati/lus, are pnncipally diolecti 
c^, Vhe Protagoras, Gorgtas,Politicus,Phile 
ins, and-the Pejnihhc, principally ethical , while 
the Ttmaeits is exclusively physical Plato, m 
developmg the Socratic view of the tame eon 
ception of objects, was influenced both by tie 
Eleatic doctrine of the unchangeable unity of 
real existence [PiKJIE^mEs] and the Heruch- 
tean theory of a perpetual flow and change in 
human hfe [see p 403], whence followed the 
queshon, how could there be absolute know- 
ledge of the objects of sense which were per- 
petually changing (Ajistot Met A 6) This 
question Plato solved by his doctrme of Ideas, 
which became the central part of lus system 
The objects which our senses perceire are 
indeed changeable with each perception and 
unreal, but each of these is an imperfect copy 
of a perfect onginal which has areal immutable 
and eternal existence in another world, and 
the perfect onginol was called an. lo4a or 
tiSos, because it was the true form or arche 
type, and masmnch as tliere was only one 
‘idea' or archetype of each class of things, 
‘ideas' were sometimes called traSss or fiortiaes 
7e ‘unities’ (Phtleb p 15) The highest of 
all was the ‘idea’ of Good, which was the 
cause of all perfection (but yet nothing persom- 
fied) The body being a hindrance to the 
contemplation of these unchangeable reahties 
wiich are the only absolute knowledge, the 
philosopher frees Imnself as far as possible from 
the disturbance of senses Further, as an aid 
to conceiving these true ‘ideas,’ the human 
Mtu has a certam power of ‘recollection’ 
{ai/dio^trir) of the siglit which it enjoyed of 
before it was inked to the human body 
lie y^ion has been to a great extent forgotten, 
tint stul the recollection is stirred by the sight 
01 the im^Tiect copy and is strengthened when 
the mind abstracts itself from tlie world of 
Bense, and exercises its reason —His system of 

dialectics, as 

Talked ab(we Hence he asserted that, not 
wiS^ to grasp the idea of the Good 

Baiter and Orelli, Zanch, 1839-3874 , bv C P 

OriSsfl ^nslation by JoweS, 

of Eeuariitp the nomerous editions 

Ot separate treatises are the Gargjas by TT H. 
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Thompson, j4po7o£?2/ bv Riddell, Apology nn& 
Sflfido by W Smith , Phaedo 
TAcaefe/ws by Campbell , Pliaedrushy^ H 
Thompson, Soplnstes and PohUcus by Camp 
bell, Pkjfehus by H Jackson 

Plator 1 Commanded Oreum for Pluhp B c 
007 and betrayed, the town to the Romans 
(Liv xxyim 0) -2 Brother ot Gentiue kmg of 
Hlyna, and son ot Pleuratns (Liv sir SO) 
Accordmg to Poljbms, xxix 5, lus name was 

Plenratns — 

Plautia Gens , a plebeian gens at Kome ■*-u® 
name is also written Plotins, jnst as we have 
both Clodius and Claudius The gens was 
dividedmto the families of Sypsaeus, Pi ociilus, 
Silvanus, Penno, Peiiox Although several 
members of these famibes obtained the consul- 
ship, none ol them are of sufficient importance 
to require a separate notice 

Flantianus, FnlvinB, an African by birth, 
the fellow-townsman of Septimius Severus 
He served as pmefect of the praetorinm under 
this emperor, who loaded him withhonours and 
wealth, and virtually made over much of the 
imperial anthonty mto his hands Intoxicated 
by these distmctious, Plautianus indulged m 
the most despotic tyranny, and perpetrated 
acts ot cmeltv almost beyond behef In aj) 
202 lus daughter PlautiUa was mamed to 
Caracalla, but having discovered the dislike 
cherished by Caracalla towards both his daugh- 
ter and himself, and looking forward with 
apprehension to the downfall which awaited 
him upon the death of the sovereign, he formed 
a plot against the hfe both of Septimius and 
Caracalla His treachery was discovered, and 
he was immediately put to death, 203 His 
daughter, PlautiUa, was banished first to Sicily, 
and subsequently to lapara, where she was 
treated with the greatest harshness After the 
murder of Geta, m 232, PlautiUa was put to 
death by order other husband (Dio Cass Ixxv 
14, Ixxn 2, Ixxni 1 ) 

Plautalla rPEutuTiAiTC's ] 

Plautins I A , a man of consulai rank, 
who was sent by tlie emperor Claudius m Am 
43 to subdue Britain. He remamed m Bntam 
four years, and subdued tbe S part of the 
island. He obtamed an ovation on his return 
to Rome m 47 (Tac Agr 14 ) It was aUeged 
against hi 5 wife Pompoma that she had become 
a convert to Chnstiamty, and Plautius was 
commissioned to mqmre mto the charge, which 
he reported to he disproved (Tac -d 7 i« xui 
32 ) — 2 An early writer of comedies, who is 
mentioned by Varro as having written plays 
which were sometimes reckoned among those of 
Plautus (GelL in 3, 10) — 3 A Roman jurist, 
who bred about the time of Vespasian, and is 
cited by subsequent jurists 
Plautus, T Macoius, the most celebrated 
comic poet of Rome, was a native of Sarsma, 
a small village m Umbna His name bas been 
much disputed Festus (p 238) explains tbe 
name Plotus as meamng in the Umbrian lan- 
guage ‘flat-footed ’ and mentions as bearing 
that name the poet of Sarsma, caUed (as it 
^pears m the abndgment of Panlus) Acciiis 
Hence the great comedian was commonly 
known m modem times as M Accius Plautus 
ratil Ritschl, from a comparison of Plant 
lucre C, and the conclusion of the Caeina, 
Menaeclimi, and Epidicus m the Ambrosian 
MS , with GelL m 3, 9, deduced the name 
Jaacciiis, which is now almost universally 
accepted It is suggested wnth some proba- 
1 buity that it was formed from tie word maccus. 
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a buffoon, given as a niclmamc to Plautus, and 
adopted by him •(vhen be became a Eoman 
citizen The date of liis birth is uncertain, but 
it may be placed about n c 204 Cicero {dc 
Sc 7 i 60) speaks of Plautus as hai ing been an 
old man m 191 n c Ho probably came to Eome 
at an early age, smce he displajs such a perfect 
masterj of the Latin language, and an ac 
quaintance i\ith Greek literature, which he 
could hardly have acquired m a provincial 
town 'When lie amv ed at Rome he was in 
needy circumstances, and was first employed 
in the service of the actors Witli the monej 
he had saved in this inferior station he left 
Eome and set up in business but liis specu 
lations failed , he returned to Eome, and Ins 
necessities obliged bun to enter the service of 
a baker, who employed him in turning a hand- 
mill (Gell 111 3, 14) Wlule in this degrading 
occupation he wrote tliree plays, the sale of 
winch to the managers of the public games 
enabled him to quit his drudgery, and begin his 
literary career He was then probablj about 
thirty years of age (224), and accordingly began 
to write comedies a few years before the break- 
ing out of the second Punic war He continued 
to write for about forty years, and died m 184, 
when he was seventy years of age (Cic JJntf 
CO) His contemporaries at first wore Livius 
Andronicus and Naevius, afterwards Ennius 
and CneciliUB Terence did not nse into notice 
till almost twenty years after his death During 
the long tune that Plautus held possession of the 
stage, he was always a great favourite of the 
people , and ho expressed a bold consciousness 
of lus own powers in the epitaph which he 
wrote for his tomb, and which has come down 
to us — 

Postqunra cst inortom nptus Plautus, comoedia luget, 
Sccna doserta, dein risus, ludus joonsque 
Et numeri innumeri simul omncs collacrumarunt 

(Gdl 1 24,3) 

Plautus wrote n great number of comedies, 
and in the last century of the repubhc 
there were 130 plays winch bore lus name 
Most of these, however, weie not considered 
genuine by the best Eoman cntics There 
were several works written upon the subject, 
and of these the most celebrated was the trea 
tise of Varro entitled Quacstioncs Plautinae 
It appears that towards the end of the republic 
there had been a tendency to reckon as ‘ Plau 
tine ’ all old palhatae comediae, and Varro 
limited the undoubted comedies of the poet to 
twenty one, which w ere hence called the Fain 
lae Varromanae These Varronian comedies 
are no doubt those which have come down to 
our own time, with the loss of one At present 
we possess only twenty comedies of Plautus , 
but there were originally twenty one in the 
manuscripts, and the Yidularia, which was the 
twenty first, and which came last m the coUec- 
tion, was tom off from the manuscript in the 
middle ages The titles of the twenty-one 
Varronian plays are 1 Amjpliitruo 2 Asi- 
naita 8 Aululaiia 4 Cajptivi 6 Guicu 
ho 6 Oastna 7 Gtstellat la 8 Emdicus 
9 Bacchtdes 10 Mostellaiia 11 Menaecli- 
mt 12 Miles 13 Mercator 14 Pseudoliis 
16 Poenulus IG Persa 17 Biidens 18 
Stichiis 19 Tiinummus 20 Truciilentus 
21 Vidulana This is the order m which 
they occur m the manuscripts, though probablj 
not the one in which they were originally 
arranged by Varro The present order is 
evidently alphabetical , the mitial letter of the 
X title of eacli play is alone regaided, and no 


attention is paid to those which follow hence 
we find Oaptivi, Gurculio, Gasina, Gisiel 
laria Mostellana, Menaechmi, Miles, Mer- 
cator Pseuddlus, Poenulus, Persa Tlie play 
of the Bacchides forms the only exception to 
the alphabetical order It w as probably placed 
after the Epidicus by some copyist, because he 
had observed that Plautus m the Bacchides 
(ii 2, 80) referred to the Epidicus as an earlier 
work The names of the comedies are either 
taken from some leading character m the play, 
or from some circumstance which occurs in it 
those titles ending in ana "are adjectives, 
giving a general descnption of the play thus 
Asinana is the ‘ Ass Comedy ’ The comedies 
of Plautus enjoyed unrivalled popularity among 
the Eoinans, and continued to be represented 
down to the time of Diocletian The continued 
popularity of Plautus through so many centuries 
was owing, in a great measure, to lus being a 
national poet Though ’"he founds his plays 
upon Greek models, the characters in them 
act, speak, and joke like genuine* Eomans, and 
he thereby secured the sjrmpathy of lus audience 
more completely than Terence could ever have 
done 'Whether Plautus borrowed the plan of 
all his plays from Greek models, it is imposs 
ible to say 'SMo Bacchides, Poenulus and (ac 
cording to Bome) the Stichus, were taken from 
Menander, the Gasina and Btidens from 
Diphilus, the Afercafor and the Tnnuminus, 
and possibly also the Mostellana, from Pliile 
mon , the Asinana from Demophilus But in 
all cases Plautus allowed himself much greater 
liberty than Terence , and in some instances 
he appears to have simply talcen the leading 
idea of the play from the Greek, and to have 
filled it up in lus own fasluon It has been 
inferred from a well known line of Horace 
{Epist u 1 68), ‘ Plautus ad exemplar Siouli 
properare Epicharmi,’ that Plautus took great 
pams to imitate Epicharmus But there is no 
correspondence between any of the existing 
plays of Plautus and the known titles of the 
comedies of Epicharmus , and the verb pro 
perare has reference only to the hvelmess and 
energy of Plautus’s style, in which he bore a 
lesemblancB to the Sicilian poet There is 
abundant testimony to the esteem m wluch 
Plautus was held alike by the educated Eomans 
and by the general public Horace ide Ai te 
Poet 270), mdeed, expresses a less favourable 
opimon of Plautus , but it must be recollected 
that the taste of Horace had been formed by a 
different school of literature, and that he dislilced 
the ancient poets of his country Moreover, it 
18 probable that the censure of Horace does not 
refer to the general character of Plautus’s 
poetry, but merely to his inharmonious verses 
and to some of his jests Cicero (de Off i 
29, 104) places his wit on a par wnth that of the 
Old Attic Comedy (cf Apoll Sidon xxiii 148) 
By modems Plautus has not only been adnured 
but has been selected for imitation by many of 
the best poets Thus the Amphitnio (the only 
play of Plautus which has a mythological plot) 
has been imitated by Molifere and Dryden , the 
Aulularia by Moliere in his Aval e , the Mos- 
tellana by Eegnard, Addison, and others , the 
Menaechmi by Sliakspeare in his Goinedy of 
Errois, the Tnnuminus by Lessmg in his 
Schatz , and so with others — Of the present 
complete editions the best are by Eitscld, 1848, 
1884, Pleckeisen, 1869, 1874, Ussmg, 1876 
Among useful editions of separate plays are the 
Aululana and Menaechmi by Wagner, 1376, 
1878, the Gaptivi by Sonnenschem 1880, the 
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S tho by Wagner, 1876 and 

by SlomL, 1883, tbe Truculentus by Stude 

a nv6r m Venetia m the N 
of Italy, which flows past Bellnnum md fa 
into tlfe sea at W of Aqudeia 

Plfiiades rnAeiaSfJOineAeiaSesj.tlie^ieiaas, 
JusualS aUedthe daughters of Atlas and 
Sne? whence they bear the name of the 
Sntkes (Hes Op 383, 614, Hjg Ast n 
21 AnoUod 111 10) They were called Fei- 
oihnc^y the Romans a (name which some 
Snected with ucr as the f 

nsuig), and also Suculac (i e the herd of “ttte 
pigs)^ they were also known as Sidus Pan- 
hoium, because they shone at the time of the 
festival Parilm (Plm.xviii 246, Serv ad Acn 
1 744 , Fest p 372 ) They were the sisters ot 
the Hyades, and seven in iiumhei, six of whom 
are descnbed ns visible, and the seventh ns 
invisible Th“e Pleiades are said to have made 
away with themselves from gnef at the death 
of their sisters, the Hyades, or at the fate of 
their father, Atlas, and were afterwards placed 
as stars at the back of Taurus, where they 
formed a cluster resembbug a bunch of grapes, 
whence they weie sometimes called ’BSrpvs 
Acoordmg to another story, tlie Pleiades were 
virgm companions ot Artemis, and, together 
with their mother, Pleione, were pursued by the 
hunter Onon in Boeotin, their prayer to be 
lesoued from bun was heard by the gods, and 
they were metamorphosed into doves (TreXei- 
dSe j) and placed among the stars (Pmd Non 
n 11 , Athen p 490 , Diod in 59 ) The story of 
the lost Pleiad was that Merope, the seventh ot 
the sisters, hid her light in mortification because 
she alone had mamed a mortal (Sisyphus) and 
become subject to mortabty (Ov Fast iv 170) 
The nsmg of the Pleiades in Italy was about 
the begmnmg ot May, and their setting about 
the begmnmg ot November Hence the Pleiads 
were connected with the fertdismg rams of 
spnng, with the seed time ot autumn and also 
with autumn storms, and different parts of tbe 
myth are traceable to these different pomts ot 
view They are daughters of Atlas because the 
ram clouds associated with them rise out of the 
western sea, and m the pursuit by Onon there 
18 reference to the stormy time ot autumn It 
is likely that m the Homeric story of the doves 
who brought ambrosia from the v\ estem ocean 
there is allusion to the Pleiads and their aid to 
the summer harvests (Od x 69, Athen I c) 
fOie story ot the ‘ lost Pleiad ’ here appears m 
the mention ot one dove being killed m the 
passage of the rocks, and their name — usually 
Munected with ■jrAEftcv = ‘ many in number’ 
(Hyg Fab 192)— is not improbably referred to 
(doves) Them names are Electra, 
Maia, Taygete, Alcyone, Celaeno, Sterope, and 
Merope 

Pleiae (n\e?ai), a town in the SW of La- 
coma between Asopus and Acriae (Liv xxxv 

Ple^yrium (nAe^uji^piov Pu?ita di Ch- 

\ P’^opiontory on the S coast of Sicily, 
S ot Syracuse fS-niACUSAE 1 
and a daughter of Oceanus, 

subier'^®^’ Belgica, 

''S to the Nervii (Caes 15 (? v 391 ^ 

thrso^oV^q king of Hljrin, was 

tue son of Scerdilaidas Hismome oconre Is 


an 
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„„ ally of the Romans m the second Punic 
war, and in their subsequent wars in Greece 
(Poi xviu 80, xxii 4, Liv XXVI 24) 

Pleuron. (^A6upc^^' nAsvpcSwoy Gyp/itohas- 
tion), an ancient city in Aetoha, and one of 
the most important in the country, was situ- 
ated at a little distance fiom the const, NW 
of the month of the Evenus, and on the S 
slope of Mt Aracynthus It was originally 
iniiabited by the Curetes (-17 ii 639, xm. 
217, XIV 116, Strab pp 450, 461) This an 
cifent city was abandoned by its inliabitants 
when Demetrius II , King of Macedon, laid 
waste the surrounding country, and a new city 
was built under the same name to the W of the 
ancient one (Strab I c , Paus vii 11, 8 ) 
The two cities are distinguished by geographers 
under the names of Old Pleuron and New 
Plemon respectively The rums of the later 
town are remarkable 

Pllnins 1 C Plinins Secundus, the 
author of the Htstona Naturahs, distin- 
guished ns Phny the Elder, was horn ad 
23, at Novum Comum (Como) m the N of 
Italy He came to Rome while still young, 
and being descended from a family of wealth 
and distmction, he had the means at his dis- 
posal for availmg himself of the instmction of 
the best teachers to he found m the imperial 
city At the age of about 28 he went to Ger- 
many, where he served under L Pomponius 
Secundus, of whom he afterwards wrote a 
memom, and was appomted to the command of 
a troop of cavalry (praefecius alae) (Tac Ann 
1 69, Plm Fp m 6) It appears from notices 
of bis own that he traveUed over most of the 
frontier of Germany, having visited the Cauoi, 
the sources of the Danube, &o (Plm xii 98, 
XVI 2, xxn 8) It was m the intervals snatched 
from hiB military duties that he composed Ins 
treatise De J aculahone eguestn At the same 
time he began a history of the Germanic wars, 
which he afterwards completed in tw enty 
books (Phn Ep in 6) He returned to Rome 
with Pompomus (62), and applied himself to 
the study of junsprudence The greater part 
of the reign of Nero he spent in retirement, 
chieflj, no doubt, at his native place It may 
have been with a view to the education of his 
nephew that he composed the work entitled Stu- 
dzosus, an extensive treatise in three books, occu- 
pying SIX volumes, in which he marked out the 
course that should be pursued in tbe training 
of a young orator, from the cradle to the com- 
pletion of hiB education and his entrance into 
pubhc life Durmg the leign of Nero he 
vvTote a grammatical work m eight books, en- 
titled Duhixis Sermo (Phn Ep lu 6), and 
towards the end of the reign of this emperor 
he was appointed procurator in Spam He 
was heie m 71, when his brother-in-law died, 
leavmg his son, the younger Phny, to the 
^ardianship of his uncle, who, on account of 
luB absence, was obliged to entrust tbe care of 
tern to Virgmius Rufus Plmy returned to 
Rome in the reign of Vespasian, shortly before 
73, when he adopted his nephew (Phn Ep v 
8) He had known Vespasian in the Germanic 
wars, and the emperor received him into the 
number of his most intimate friends It was 
at this period of his life that he wrote a con- 
tinuation of the History of Aufidius Bassus, in 
tlurty one books, carrymg the narrative down 
to his own times Of his manner of hfe at 
this peTiOQ an interesting account lias been 
prese^ed by Ins nephew (Epist iii 5) It 
was his practice to spend a portion of the 
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mgLt by candlebght Before it •'res ligbt be 
betook bimself to the emperor Yespasion, and 
after executing sucb commissions ns be might 
be charged with, returned borne and deioted 
the tmie ivbicb bo still bad reniammg to studv 
After a slender meal be irould, in summer-time, 
be m the sunsbme irbile some one rend to bun, 
be bimself mobmg notes and extracts He never 
read anytlimg witbout making ertrects in this 
n ay, for be used to say that there ivns no book 
so bad but that some good might be got out 
of it He would then take a cold bath, and 
after a sbgbt repast sleep a ven little, and 
then pursue bis studies tiU dinner-time Dur- 
ing tins meal some book was read to and 
commented on bv bun At table, as might be 
supposed, be spent but a short tune Such 
ivas bis mode of life when in the midst of the 
bustle and confusion of the citv IVben in re 
tirement m the couutrv, the time spent in tlie 
bath n as nearly the oiilv iiitera nl not allotted 
to study, and that be reduced to the nnrroivest 
lunits, for durmg aU the process of scraping 
imd rubbmg be bad some book read to bun, or 
bimself dictated Wlien on a journey be bad a, 
secretary by bis side with a book and tablets. 
By tins mcessant application, persevered in 
tbroughout life, be amnsaed an enormous 
amount of matennls, and at his death left to 
bis nepbeu IGO volumina of notes (clectorinn 
commentani) avntten extremely sinoU on both 
Bides 'lYitb some reason might bis nephew 
say that, avben compared antb Pbnv, those who 
bad spent their whole bves m btenry pursuits 
seemed as if they bad spent lliem m nothing 
else than sleep and idleness From the ma- 
terials which be bad in this avaj collected be 
compiled bis celebrated Sistoria I^atiiralis, 
which be pubbsbed about 77 Tlio details of 
Plmy’s death are given in a letter of the 
younger Pbnv to Tacitus {Ep an 1C) He 
perished in the celebrated eruption of Tesuvans 
which oversvbelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
in 79, bemg 60 years of age fPlm Ep m 6, 7) 
He was at the time stationed at ilisenum m 
the command of the Roman fleet , and it was 
bis auxiefy to exanune more closelv the extra- 
ordmarv phenomenon which led him to sail 
to Stabiae, where be landed and penslied 
The only work of Plmv which has come down 
to ns IS his Historia Katiiralis ByKatural 
History the ancients understood astronomy, 
meteorology, geography, mmeralogy, zoology, 
botany — m short, eaery tlung that does not 
relate to the results of human slab or the pro- 
ducts of human faculhes Plmv, however, 
has not kept avithm even these e'vtensive limits 
He has broken in upon the plan imphed by the 
title of the work, by considerable digressions 
on human inventions and mstitubons (book 
vii ), and on the history of the fine arts (xxxv- 
xxxvi i ) Mmor digressions on sumlar topics 
are also interspersed in various ports of the 
work, the arrangement o! avhich m other re 
spects exhibits but httle scientific discnmma- 
bon It comprises, ns Plmv says in the pre- j 
face, 20,000 matters of importance, draovn fiom | 
100 selected authors to whose observabons be 
added many of bis own The authors used by 
hmi whose ■wntmgs are still extant are Ari- 
stotle (chiefly through the medium of Pompeins 
Tkogus and' isigidms Pigulus), Theopliraslus, 
Cato, Yarro, Yitmnus, ColmneUa, and ATela 
On botany be seems to Lave relied a good deal 
on Sexhus Niger, who was largely used also by 
Dioscondes The whole wo~k is divided mto 
thirty-seven books, the first of which consists 


of a dedicatory ejiistle to Titus, followed bv a 
table of contents of tlie other books lYlien it 
IS remembered that this ovas not the result of 
the uudistracted hobour of a life, bub vmlten m 
the hours of leisure secured from active pur 
suits, and that, too, by Uie author of other 
extensive works, it is, to say tlie least, n won 
derful monument of human mdustrv It may 
easily be supposed that Plmv, -with his inordi 
nate appetite for nccumulatmg knowledge out 
of books, n as not the man to produce a really 
scientific work He was not even an ongi- 
nal observei The materials which he worked 
up into his hnge encyclopaedic compilabon 
were almost all derived at second bond, though 
doubtless he has mcorporated the results of 
his own observation in a larger number of m- 
stances than those m winch he mdicates such 
to be the case Nor did he, as a compiler, 
show either judgment or discnmmabon in the 
selecbon of his matenals, so that m his nc 
counts the true and the f ilse are found inter- 
' mixed. His love of the marvellons, and his 
contempt for human nature, lead him constantly 
to intr^nce what is strange or wonderful, or 
adapted to illustrate the wickedness of man, 
and the unsatisfactory arrangements of Provi- 
dence His work is extremely valnehle to ns 
from the vast number of subjects treated of, 
witli regard to mana of which we have no other 
sources of information But what he tells us 
I is often imintelhgible, from his retailmg ac- 
counts of things ■with which he was himself 
I personally nnacqnomted, and of which he m 
consequence gives no satisfactory idea to the 
reader Though a ■writer on zoologj, botany, 
and mineralogy, he has no pretensions to lie 
called a naturahst His compilations exhibit 
scarcely a trace of scientific nroingement , and 
frequently it can be shown that he does not 
give the true sense of the nnthors whom he 
quotes and translates, givmg not I'mcommonlj 
avrong Latin names to the objects sjioken of 
by his Greek authorities — Editions of Plmy’s 
Kafiiral Stsiotp, ovith a commentary, are bv 
Hardomn (Paris, 1685, 5 vols 4to, 2nd edit 
1728, 8 vols fol ) , critical editions by Silhg, 
Gotha, 1853, by Jan,Ijeips 1870, by Dctlessen, 
1873 There is a French translahou by De 
Grandsagne, with notes by Cuvier and others. 
Pans, 1688) — 2 C Ploiuus Caecilius Secnn- 
dus, frequently called Phny the Younger, was 
the son of C Caecihns and of Plinia, the 
sister of the elder Plmy He was bom at 
Comum in aj) 61 , and havmg lost his father 
at an early age, he was adopted by his uncle, 
ns has been mentioned above Has education 
was condncted under the care of his uncle, his 
mother, and his tutor, Yirgmms Rufus IVom. 
his youth he was devoted to letters. In his 
fourteenth year he -wrote a Greek tragedy 
He studied eloquence imder Qumtihan. His 
acquirements finally gamed him the reputation 
of bemg one of the most learned men of the 
age , and lus fnend Tacitus, the lustonan, had 
the s.amo honourable distincbon He was also 
an orator In his mneteenth year he began to 
speak m the Fomm, and he was frequently em- 
ploved as an advocate before the court of the 
Centumviri and before the Roman senate He 
filled nnmcrons oflices m succession YThile a 
yotmg man he served m Syria as tnbunns 
nuhtum, and was there a hearer of the Stoic 
Euphrates and of Artermdoms He was sub- 
sequently quaestor Caesaris, praetor m or 
about 93, and consul 100, in which year he 
ovrote his Ea,iegpr}cus, winch is addressed to 
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TVaian In 103 lie ivns appointed propraetor 

6262 of Plm Ep v 14) Ho ^as twice mar 
ned ’ Has second wife was Calpumia, tlie 
CTonddanghter of Calpumius FaLntus, and nn 
MTOmplidied woman she was considerably 
younger than her husband, who has J'eoorded 
Lt tod attentions to lum (Phn Ep n 19, m 
4 viu 10) Ho had no children by cither wife 
bom able The life of Phuy is oliicllj Imown 
from his letters So far ns this evidence show s, 
he was a land and benoiolent man, fond of 
literary pnrsmts, and of building on and im 
proving his estates Ho was rich, and ho spent 
liberally Ho was a tod master to liis slaves 
His body was feeble, and liis health not good 
Nothing is known as to the time of his death 
Tho evtant works of Pliny aro Ins Pancpyricus 
and tiio ten books of his Epistolac The 
Pancgynciis is a somewhat bombastic eulogium 
on Trajan Phny collected Ins own letters, ns 
appears from tho first letter of tlio first hook, 
which looks something hire a preface to the 
whole collection It is not on improbable con- 
jecture tlint he may have written manj of liis 
letters with a new to publication, or that when 
he was writing some of them tho idea of future 
pnbhcation was m his mind However, they 
form a dehghtful collection, and make ns ac 
quamted with many mtoresting facts in the life 
of Phny and that of his contomporancs The 
letters from Phny to Trajan and the ompetor’s 
replies form the whole of tho tenth book let- 
ters 16-121 belong to the period of Ins Bithy 
man governorship Tho letter on the punisli 
mont of the Clinstiaus (\ 97) and tlio emperor’s 
answer (s 98) ore of the greatest interest and 
value from their boanng on tho luatory of Iho 
Church in the first century —Edition of the 
Episiolae PancgyncKS byKcil,Leip3 1858 
and 1870 Editions of tho Epistolae aro by 
Cortius and. Longohus, Amsterdam, 1734, and 
by Gierig, Lips 1800 , by Doring, 1810 , book 
ui by Mayor, 1880 , i and n by Cow an, 1889 

Plmthud (UKivOlvp), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the bay called from it Smus Plinthinetes 
(n\ii<0i(d)T7)s k6\t:os), was the W most city of 
Egypt (according to its narrower limits) on tho 
frontier of Marmarica It stood a little N of 
Taposins {Ahoimr) (Strab p 799 ) 

PHstarchns iJlKdarapxos), kmg of Sparta, 
was tho son and successor of Leonidas, who 
was killed at Thermopylao, n c 480 Ho 
loigned from 480 to 468, but being a mere cluld 
at the time of his father’s deatli, tho regency 
was assumed by his cousin Pausanias It 
appears that the latter continued to administci 
aifairs m tho namo of tho yoimg king till lus 
3eatli, about 467 (Hdt ix 19) 

Plistnenes (n^eurOei^s), son of Atreus, and 
nusband of Aerope or Eriphyle, by whom lio 
became the father of Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
but Homer makes tho latter 
Arai:u^]^°“ Agamej^on, 

vaUov Samnium in tho 

wUoy between M Tifata and Tabunius (Liv 

PUstoMax orPlistonax {n\u(rrodvaf, nA.fi- 
tho Sparta, was the eldest son of 

goPausamas who conquered at Plataoa, 

4/a On the death of Phstarchus, 


Without 


, B c 

throne succeeded to the 

“®' yet a minor (Ihuc i 107) He 
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reigned fiom 458 to 408 In 446 he invaded 
Attica, but tbe prcmatuio withdrawal of his 
army Irom the enemy's territory cvposcd him 
to the suspicion of having been biibed by 
Pencles Ho was punished by a heavy fine, 
which he was unable to pay, and was therefore 
obliged to leave his country (Time ii 21, in 
2C, Pint Per 22) He remained nineteen 
yeais in exile, taking up bis abode iieai tlio 
temple of Zeus on Mt Lycaoua in Arcadia, and 
having half lus house within tho sacred pre 
cincts that he might enjoy tho benefit of the 
sanctuary During this penod his son 
sanins, a minor, loigned m Ins stead The 
Spartans at length recalled him in 126, in 
obedience to the injunctions of tlio Dolpliic 
. oracle But he v\ as accused of having tampered 
with tho Pythian priestess to induce her to 
interpose for him, and lus alleged impiety in 
this matter was contmually assigned by lus 
enemies as tlio cause of all Sparta’s ims 
fortunes m the w nr , and tboreforo it w as that 
ho used all lus influence to hnng about peace 
with Athens in 421 (Time v 1C) He was sue 
coedod by lus son Pausanias 

PlistuB (riAfto-Tifs XcTopotamo), a small 
river lU Phoois, winch decs in kit Parnassus, 
flows past Delphi, V, here it receives the small 
stream Castaha, and falls into tho Cnssaean 
gulf near Cirrha (Strab p 418 , DLUrui) 

Plotma, Pompcia, the wife of the emperor 
Trajan, and a woman of extraordinary mont 
and virtue As she had no children, slio per- 
suaded her husband to adopt Hadnan She 
tod m the reign of Hadnan, who honoured her 
memory by mourning for her nine dvys, by 
building n temple in lioi honour, and by com 
posing hymns m her praise (Plm Paneg SB , 
Dio Cnss^Lvix 10 , Habhumjs ) 

Plotinopohs (nAwT/ViJTroAis), a town m 
Thrace on the road from Trajanopolis to Had- 
rinnopolis, founded by Trajan, and named m 
honour of his wile, Plotma (Ptol in 11, 18 , 
Procop Acd IV 11) 

Plotums (nAtorTvos), tho onginator of tho 
Neo Platonic system, was bom at Lycopolis in 
Egypt, about \ D 203 Tho details of Ins hfe 
have been preserved bv lus disciple Porphyry 
m a biography winch has come down to us 
From him we leani that Plotinus began to 
study philosophy m lus twenty eighth year, and 
lemamcd eleven years under tlio mstruction of 
Ammomus Sacoas In his thirty ninth year 
ho joined the expedition of tho emperor Gordian 
(242) agninst the Persians, in oitor to become 
acquamted with the philosophy of the Persians 
and Indians After tho death of Gordian lie 
fied to Antioch, and from thence to Romo (214) 
Intent on philosophical study', ho hved on the 
scantiest fare and restricted lus hours of sleep 
to the briofcst time possible For tho first ton 
years of his rcsidciico at Romo ho gave only 
oral instruction to a few friends , but ho was 
nt length mduced, in 254, to commit Ins mstruc 
tions to writing Li tins manner when, ten 
years later (264), Porphyry come to Romo and 
jomed himself to Plotinus, tw enty one books of 
very various contentshadboen already composed 
by Inm During tho six y ears tliat Porphyry 
lived vnth Plotinus at Romo, tho latter, at the 
instigation of Amelius and Porphyry, wrote 
twenty-three books on tho subjects which had 
boon discussed at tbeit meetings, to which ten 
books wore afterwards added Tho correction 
of these books was committed by Plotmns him- 
self to the care of Porphyry On account of 
the wcalnioss of his sight, Plotinus never read 
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tliem through a Bocond time, stil) Icbb corrected I 
tliom , intent Biinply upon tlie mailer, he uns 1 
alike careless of orthograiiln, of the diiision of 
the syllables, and the clearness of his hand 
nrjting Tlie fiftj -four books u ere dnided by 
Porphjry into six Enneads, oi sets of nine 
hooks Plotinus uas eloquent ill his oral com 
iniinications, and imprcssne in manner Hoiias 
regarded uith admiration and respect hj men 
of science such as the philosophers Amelins, Por 
ph}T}, the phjsicmiisPnuhnus,Eiistochiiis, and , 
Zothus the Arab He alsocnjojcd the fa\ourof | 
the emperor Gallieiuisand theempress Saloniiia, 
and almost obtained from them the rebuilding 
of tao destrojed towns in Campaiiin, with tlio 
MOW of their being governed accordiiic to the 
laws of Plato He died at Piiteoli in 2G2 The 
philosophical sjatem of Plotinus is founded 
upon Plato’s wntiiigs, with the addition of 
■various tenets drawn from the Oriental philo 
Sophy and religion He appears, however, to 
avoid stndioualj all reference to the Oriental 
origin of his tenets, he endeavours to find them 
all under the veil of the Greek mythologv, end 
points out here the germ of his ovni philosophi 
cal and religious convictions He was the real 
founder of the Nco Platonic school In liis 
Bjstom of Pantheism rovs or thought is an 
emanation from the divine essence, and in it 
resides all true Being, which is analogous totho 
Platonic Ideas the soul of the world, which, ns 
nature, unites with the corporeal world, pro 
coeds from the rous, but the material world is 
an imporfoct copj of a world incompreliciisiblo 
bj the senses to man the soul is an emana 
tioii from the world soul, which descends into 
tlie human bodj, and whose highest perfection 
IS to be liberated from it and purified from all 
that IB sensuous Plotinus is not gndty of that 
commi'^turo and falsification of the Oriental 
injdhologj and mjsticism vvliicli is found in 
laniblichus, Pjoclus, and others of the Nco- 
Platonic school — Editions of the Ejincads of 
Plotinus are bv Kreuzor, Oxomi, 1835 , bj Kirch 
lioff, 185G , by Muller, 1878 

Plotius, vvhosc full name was Majuus Pno 
Tius Saceiidos, a Latin grammarian, the nutlioi 
of Ec MctnsLthcr, who probably lived towards 
the end of the third century of the Chnstiaii 
era, m the reign of Diocletian His work is 
published by Putschiiis in the GrammaUcac 
Latinao Auctorcs, Hannov ICOD, and by Gais 
ford m the Saiptores Latini liei Metncac, 
Oxon, 1837 

Plotus Gallus , Plot Gnphus , Plot Tucca 
[Gaelus, Giupiros, Tucca] 

Plutarchus (nAoi5Tap;;toj) 1 TjTant of Ere 
tna m Euboea, whom the Athenians assisted in 
BC 854 against hia rival, Calhas of Clinlcis 
The Athenian army was commanded by Pho 
cion, who defeated Calhas at Tomynae, but 
Phocion havmg suspected Plutarchus of 
treachery, e'vpolled him from Eretria (Pint 
Fkoc 12 , Dem de Pac 5 ) — 2 The biographer 
and philosopher, was bom at Cliaeronea in 
Boeotia The year of his birth is not known , 
but we learn from Plutarch himself that he 
was studying philosophy under Ammonius at 
the tune when Nero was making his progress 
through Greece, m A D GG, from which we may 
assume that he was a youth or a young man at 
that tune He spent some time at Rome and 
in other parts of Italy, but he tells us that ho 
did not leam the Latin language in Italy, 
because he was occupied with public commis 
sions and m giving lectures on philosophy, 
and it was late in life before he busied lumself 
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with Roman literature He was lecturing at 
Romo during the reign of Domitian, but the 
statement of Suidas that Plutarch was the 
preceptor of Trajan ought to bo rejected 
Plutarch spent the later years of his life at 
Chatronca, where ho discharged various magis- 
terial ofTiccs, and held a priesthood The time 
of his death is unknown, but probablj took 
place carlv in Hadrian's reign — Tlie work 
which has iminoitalised Plutarch’s name is his 
Paralhl Lives (Bloi TiapdWriXot) of forty six 
Greeks and Romans The fortv si-x Liv es are 
arranged in pairs , each pair contains the Life 
of a Greek and a Roman, and is followed bj a 
companson of the two men in a few pairs the 
comparison is omitted or lost Ho seems to 
have considered each pair of Lives and the 
Parallel as making one book (BifiXloy) The 
fortj si-v Lives are tho following — (1) Theseus 
and Romulus, (2) Ljeurgus and Numa, (8) 
Solon and Valerius Publicola , (4) Tlicmistoclcs 
and Camillus, f5) Pericles and Q Fabius 
Ma'vimuB, (C) Alcibiadcs and Coriolanus , (7) 
Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus , (8) Pclopidas 
and Mnrcellus , (9) Aristides and Cato the 
Elder, (10) Philopocmen and Plamininus , (11) 
Pj-rrhus and Manus, (12)Lysander and Sulla 

(18) Cimon and LuciiUus, (14) Nicias and 
Crassns, (15) Enmeiies and Serlonus, (IG) 
Agcsilaus and Pompeiiis , (17) Alexander and 
Caesar , (18) Phocion and Cato tho Younger , 

(19) Agis and Cloomenes, and Tibenus and 
Gaius Gracchus, (20) Demosthenes and Cicero, 
(211 Demetrius Pohorcotos and M Antonins , 
(22) Dion and M Junius Bratus There are 
also tlio Liv es of Artaxerxes Mnoraon, Aratus, 
Galba, and Otho, which are placed m tho edi 
tioiiB after tho forty-six Liv es Perhaps no work 
of antiqnitj has been so extensively road in 
modem times ns Plutarch’s Liv cs Tho reason 
of their popularity is that Plutarch lias rightly 
conceived the business of a biographer his 
biographyis true portraiture Other biography 
IS often a dull, tedious enumeration of facts in 
tho order of time, w itli perhaps a summing up 
of character at tho end Tho refloctions of 
Plutarcli are neither impertinent nor trifling 
his sound good sense is alwajs there his 
honest purpose is transparent his love of 
humaiutj warms the whole His work is and 
will remain the book of those who can noblv 
think and dare and do (The best edition of 
the Liv 08 IS bj Siiitonis, rovnsed issue. Lips 
1875 Among separate editions of particular 
Liv cs tlioso of Tliemistocles and Demosthenes 
by Holden supply most useful commentaries ) 
— ^Plutarch’s other writings, above sixty in num 
her, aro placed under the general title of 
Moralia or Etlucal works, though some of them 
are of an lustorical and anecdotal character, 
such ns the essay on the Malignity (icaKoiiOeia) 
of Herodotus, which neither reqmres nor merits 
refutation, and his Apophfhcgmafa, many of 
which are of little value Eleven of these 
essays are generally classed among Plutarch’s 
historical works among them also are his 
Homan Qucsiioiis or Inquiries, Ins Greek 
Questions, and tho Lives of the Ten Orators 
But it IS likely enough that several of the essays 
w'luch are included in the Moralia of Plutarch 
are not by him At any rate, some of them are 
not worth reading The best of the essays 
included among the Moralia are of a different 
stamp There is no plulosophical system in 
these essays pure speculation was not Plu- 
tarch’s provnnee His best writings are practi- 
cal, and their merits consist m the soundness 
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Podarco [ir\KrnA] ] 

Poeos ( nofas), ^o^» of rii j Incus or Tlmiimacus, 
hiisbiiid of TUpUiouc, anil Uic fatlur of Philo 
ctelos, Mho i‘i iKiii-o called Poeauhnttps, 
Poeanlvts hcroi, Pof«ufi« yrokc, and Poeanh 
salus Poeas j« iiiLtilioucd niiioiif, the Argo 
nauli, and is w\id to lia\o I lUi d mth an nrroir 
Tttlavm in CroU IIu set 3ro to tho pile on 
rvliicU UcTOcksMad hunit, and irai roiMirdod 
hj liio hero Mith h's arroMs [lii n.\ci i-t« , 

rillLOCTl Tl fi 3 , 

Pocmandcr (riof/icuSpor), pon of Chacrtsimus 
and ‘^lrat 0 luco, Mas tho Imahand of 3uiiagra. a 
daughU r of Aeolus or Aesopua, In whom lin he- 
camothe father of 1 plnppus and LeucmriUB He 
wus the IS putinl founder of thctOMUlof I’anagra 
in Boi'otm, In nco called Poi vunmria hen. 

I’oemandcr liad iimd\er‘*'nllv 1 illedhiaoi naon, 
ho Mas pnniicd b\ Eleplii nor (^Irab p 101) 
PocmnnonUS (rioipanji ifi , clUme, the aaiiie 
prob Ifoi i‘i(ts),n. fortified place in Mji'm, of 
Cv’icin*, with a Cl lebniti d tenipli of Aacltpius 
rsoiiiCration of | (btepli Bi’' # i > Phii \ 13)} . j 

: la'-ion and Dt j Pootovlo, romctmn a written Petovlo (i ef 
meter rLiPios] "Tint SVe ilth t-lmuld Iw th. i /iiti), a to mi in Pannonia Siijn nor (^^este^l 
offennne of the Earth gwldi raexim esentheub a ' I'annoni-) on the frimticrfi of noriuiin, aiitl on 
UiQt nciies come from the earth— pnmnnh j tho DraAUB iPnit rl, wan at fir-l a fortn ss, ami 
from ngncultiire, but ako from im tali The UieiiaBoinancoloin \utli llw' hunnunn biput, 
pamo iiie.i was the cniiFOOf thu naino n^om-ui ' liaMii) Imhu probable tnlargid and made a 


Mbm i pa-ss u^uallj for h-s n 

A wu/if/iei/miifi. (IVotr Glnl ^ IE ad Inc f. .1) 
Itheiuan, pou of AVtonu. prosal 
with distinction out tlioAco-l’lntonid sJiool at 
VthciiB III tho carl) parlof tlio fifth ceiitnn, and 
w^ssXnlodtho'Gmat Ho uumbere. arnoijg 
Ilia ch=cinlis Smnnnw of Mesandna, who aitc 
cccdcd him aa bend of the Fcbool, and I iwhm 
of Licin Ho wrote coimni iilaTiea, wlneli aro 
lost.on tho Ttmacu^ of Plato, and on Aiartolle . 
treatise 0« f/(i Sout Ho died at an aduine a 
agc.aboutcn tdO t*iuid s x npckXor 
Fif Prod 13.) 

Pluto [licnra] 

Plutus (nxeeros), the p( 

wealth. IS drscnla d ns a pon of la'-ion and i)i 


■\Iarin 



cluBireh, but tli d In nnglil distribute bis gifts 
bhndh and without an} regard to merit (Ar ; 
Plul 30, Stliol nd llieoer i 13) At 1 helicn | 
there was a statue of Tjclu or lorlinie, at: 
Athena one of Irono or Pence , and at 1 In spine j 
one of Athene ] rgnnr, and in eiitli of lliesi : 
cases PlutuR was nprciuiilcd ast the child of 
tlioao dll unties, fiiiubohciillj exprissing (be 
source sot wiallli, from good fortune, jp arc and 
induslr) (l*nns i 8, 2, ix 1C, 2, it 2b, 8) A 
copj of the ptatiio of Irene ami IMutua i« iio,i 
at Munich (On iupodotI/R ] He nteina to 
have been also repre<'cntod an a boi with ft 
comucojiia 

Pluvial5a(n\oiiiT(l\a, Plol prob J errt>),om 
of tlieMslandu in the dtlftiiliecalh d Toi tus vtm 
P luvius, t r the sender of ram (Tibiill i 7, 
20), a pumnmo of Jupiter ninong thi Ilomaus 
(also Pluimln and Inibricitor), to whom rncri 
ficcB were offered during long protracted 
droughts [.Tli [Till 3 

PnytagSma [UmraySpa!) 1 l.,l<h st fon of 
Evagoras, 1 mgof Snlaims in CcjiruPiWas ai saa 
smated along with Ins father, ii c 071 [L\ 

AOoiiAs ] — 2. King of Salnints iii Cj pnts, prob 
nbh succeed'd hicocko, tlioiigli wo haio no 
account of bis ncce ssinn, or hm n lalioii to the 
proMOUh moiiarcbh Ho nnhmilti d to Alexan 
dor in 802, under whom ho prned with a llcot 
at tho Mige tif Tyre (DiikI xu tc , Arrmti, 
20 Curt 1 % 8,11, Alhen p If, 71 
f^aurlUB (rioSoAf/pioi), son of AscIeptUll 
anULpioneor ArRmoo.and brother of Maetmoii, 
alongwitlii horn ho ledtho Till ssaliaiihof Triccft 
ngainht Troi Hu van, hko Inn brother, nhilled 
in the medical art On hm return from Tro\ ho 
was cast h^ a stonn on tho const of bjroBin 
Eanoiwlieroho ir, said to Imioretlkd Ho wan 
woRhippwl as a hero on Mt Dria [SIachao , 1 
^ 'flmongumlnamoof 
rrr 1 (PhiAMufi ] — 2 boii of Iphiclns aiul 

i "• 'ounger brolhor 

PhXen I'll. HSallttUa of 

Phylaco against Troj (If u OOC) 


\rgolih (Slrab p 87.’) 

Polu {PoUu, an i iiciont toiMi in Istna, ritii 
at> d on tho AA i oi~!, and ii. sr th. [noriionton 
Polftticum, which was tb‘ un ( louth. rlj point 
in till enuntrj According to thulilmu Polit 
wan founih-cl bj the (’olchni ' who h'd be. n 
Pent in pursiiil of Afid.a (stnib pp 
21C, Mil II 3, IJ) It was PiibiMiuonlh n lk> 
man coloni, with tliu Mimatne i'lflixx Jtih't, 
and bt'caine an iinjiorlin! ro'iii ii rcml town, 
lx mg Muit'sl b\ good rosikwilh Aqinh la and 
til.' jirincipil towiir of llhna (Plm iti 123) 
Itwanleri tliiit Behcanua a '.mbbtl hm flc. t 
to cross to Uaicimn, in DtJiPreicoii ii G iii 
10 ) ll mumrt-uice 111 an' miiili t« attest, d bi 

its ningmfic.'nlnnm.of which tb-' imiicipil nre 
tboai of an iimphitbuilre, of a triuniphnl arch 
(Porln (iiimi), . r. . tel („ H S. rgius ly hm wifi , 
Wall 1 1 Postunm, and of le i. ml t mpks 

P616m6ii (HoAc^ai) 1 I , hmg of Pontus 
rtiid Iho Bo-iporup, was tlio pou of >'' 11011 , (he 
ornkirof LnocIiC' a ts a reward for the pen ices 
rciukh’d b> bm fatlur ni. well a« Imimelf b. was 
ftplwinU'd b\ Antoin in n c ItU to thofoieni 
inent of a part of Ihlicia , and be 1 ubs' fiu.'ntli 
obtained lu i xelmngo the kingdom of Poutiip 
(App J] C \ 7C,lJioCi'> xlix 25,11,1, ’^Irab 
P 378) IJo nceompanud Aiituin m hts expo 
ihtioii ngniUBt tho Parllnanh in lit. \fl,.r the 
Inttlft of Aitiuiu ho wnsftble (ornnko Ins efnc' 

I itbOcta\mii,whoconrinne.llniumlm Kingdom 
(I)io Casa hn 28) About lliu lenr 10 he wa« 
1 iitruBled b\ Agrippa with the charge' of re 
eiuciiig Uio kmgiloui of Boiiporim, of wlnehlio 
was inndo king after coiujuermg the cmintn 
^10 Cass h\ et) Hir reign after tins wai 
long and prosporoim , ho extruded hm do 
miiiiotiK as far an the riv or 'ianam , but luu mg 
"ijpged m an expodition agaiimt tbn barb man 
iribo of tbo AKjntrgmnn ho wai not oiih di 
Ue.ii'ho^ ^ pnioner, and put to 

him on the 

throne, ho left, Ino roiiii, Poleinon II , and 
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Zenon, king of AiTnenia, and one daughter, 
who was married to Cotys king of Thrace — 
2 II, son of the pieceding and of Pythodons, 
was raised to the sovereignty of Pontua and 
Bosporus by Cahgula in A n 39 Bosporus was 
afterwards token from him by Claudius, who 
assigned it to Mithndates, while he gave Pole 
mon a portion of Cdicia in its stead, 41 In 62 
Polemon was induced by Nero to abdicate the 
throne, and Pontus was reduced to the con 
dition of a Roman province (Dio Cass liv 12, 
Iv 8 , Suet Ner 18 ) — 3 Brother of Attalus, a 
Macedonian officer m the army of Alexander 
the Great He was suspected of complicity in 
the plot of which Plulotas was accused, but he 
was acquitted or pardoned (Arr An in 27 , 
Curt vii 2, 1) After the death of Alexander 
he became a partisan of Perdiccas, under whose 
brother, Alcetas, he served (Died win 46, xix 
16) until 320, when he shared the defeats and 
captivity of Attains [Attalus, No 2 ] — 4 Of 
Athens, an eminent Platonic plulosopher, was 
the son of Phdostratus, a man of wealth and 
political distinction In Ins youth Polemon 
was extremely iirofligate , but one day, when he 
was about thirty, on his bmsting into the school 
of Xenocrates, at the head of a band of revellers, 
hiB attention was so arrested by the discourse, 
which chanced to be upon temperance, that he 
tore off his garland and remained an attentive 
hstener, and from that day he adopted an abste 
mious course of hfe (Hor Sat u 8, 268), and 
continued to frequent the scliool, of which, on 
the death of Xenocrates, he became the head, 
B c 316 He died in 273 at a great age He 
esteemed the object of philosophy to be to 
exercise men in thmgs and deeds, not m dia- 
lectic speculation He placed the sicmnmin 
bonum in hving according to tho laws of nature 
(Diog Laert iv 16, Athen p 44, Cic deFm 
IV 2, 6, 16, V 1, 6 ) — 5 Of Athens by citizen 
ship, but by birth either of Hium, or Samos, or 
Sicyon, a Stoic philosopher and on eimnent 
geographer, sumamed Pencgetes {b Trepirjyfiri)?), 
lived in the time of Ptolemy Epiphanes, at the 
beginmng of the second century n c In philo 
Sophy he was a disciple of Panaetius He made 
extensive journeys through Greece, to collect 
materials for his geographical vorks, m the 
course of which he paid particular attention to 
the mscriptions on votive offerings and on 
columns As the collector of these inscriptions, 
he was one of the earlier contributors to the 
Greek Anthology Athenaeus and other writers 
make very numeious quotations from his works 
Tlieynere chiefly descriptions of different parts 
of Greece , some were on the paintmgs pie 
served in various places, and several are con 
troversial, among which is one agamst Erato 
sthenes (Athen pp 436, 442 ) — 6 Antonius, a 
celebrated soplnst and rhetorician, flourished 
imler Trajan, Hadnan, and the first Antonmus, 
and was in high favour with the two former 
emperors He was bom of a consular famdy, 
at Laodicea, but spent the greater part of his 
hfe at Smyrna His most celebrated disciple 
was Anstides Among his mutators in subse- 
quent times was Gregory Nazionzen His style 
of oratory was imposmg rather than pleasmg, 
and his character was haughty and reserved 
During the latter part of Ins hfe he was so 
tortured by the gout that he resoh ed to put an 
end to his existence , he had himself shut up m 
the tomb of his ancestors at Laodicea, where 
he died of hunger, at the age of si-^ five 
(Philostr Sophist p 580 , Suid sv) The only 
extant work of Polemon is the funeral orations 
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for Cynaeglrus and Callimachus, the generals 
who fell at Marathon, which are supposed to be 
pronounced by their fathers These orations 
are edited by Orelh, Lips 1819 — V The author 
of a short Greek woik on Physiognomy, which 
IS stiU extant He must have lived m or before 
the third century after Christ, as he is men 
tioned by Ongen, and from his style he cannot 
be supposed to haie lived much earlier than 
this time His work consists of two books m 
the first, which contains twenty three chapters, 
aftei proving the utility of physiognomy, he 
lays down the general principles of the science , 
in the second book, which consists of twenty 
seven chapteis, he goes on to apply the 
principles he had before laid down, and de 
Bciibes m a few words the characters of the 
courageous man, the timid, the impudent, the 
passionate, the talkative, Ac — Edited by Franz 
in his Sctiptores Physiognomomae Veteres, 
Altenburg, 1780 

Folemonitmi {TloXepdiuiov llohepcivios, and 
Ilo\e/icavieius Buleman), a city on the coast of 
Pontus m Asia Minor, bmlt by kmg Polemox 
(probably the second), on the site of the older 
citj of Side, at the mouth of the nver Sidenus 
{Polcman Chat), and at the bottom of a deep 
gulf, with a good harbour It was the capital 
of the kingdom of Polemon, compnsmg the 
central part of Pontus, E of the His, which was 
hence called Pontus Polemomacus (Plm vi 
11 , Ptol V 6, 4 , Amm Maic xxii 8 ) 

Folias [Athene ] 

Polichna (tlohlxvri, Dor Tlohtx'^l- 

Tijs), a town — 1 In the NW of Messema, W 
of Ardania (Paus iv 38, 6) — 2 In the NE 
of Laconia (Pol iv 86) — 3 In Chios — 4 In 
Crete, whose territory bordered on that of 
Cydoma (Hdt vii 170 , Thuc ii 85) —5 In 
Mysia, m the distnot Tioas, on the left bank of 
the Aesepus near its source (Strab p 603) 
PolieuB (rioAiew), ‘ the protector of the city,’ 
a surname of Zeus 

Poliorcetes, Demetrius PDe-vcetbiub ] 
Polites (noAfrijr), son of Priam and Hecuba, 
and father of Pnam the younger, was a valiant 
wamor and famed for his swiftness of foot 
He was slam by Pyrrhus {II xui 683, xv 339 , 
Verg Aen ii 626, v 664 ) 

PoUtorlum, a town m the mtenor of La 
tium, destroyed by Ancus Mortius (Liv i 83 , 
Dionys in 43 , Plm in 68) 

Polla, Argentarla, the wife of the poet 
Lucan [Lucanus ] 

PoUentIa (Pollentlnus) 1 {Polenza), a 
town of the Statielli in Liguria at the confluence 
of the Stura and the Tonarus, and subse 
quently a Roman municipinm (Phn m 49) 
It was celebrated for its wool In its neigh 
bourhood Stihoho gamed a victory over the 
Goths xmder Alanc (Claudian, B Get 689-647 , 
Oros vii 87) — 2 A town m Picenum probably 
identical with TJrbs Salvia (Phn ui 111) — 3 
{Pollensa), a Roman colony on the NE pomt 
of the Baleans Major [Baleabes ] 

Pollentia, adeity worshipped by the Romans 
among the Indigetes, who was supposed to 
supply strength to the growing child (Liv 
xxxix 7 , Plant Cas iv 4, 8 , cf Inuigetes) 
PoUIo, ArniTus, was accused of treason 
(majestas) towards the end of the reign of 
Tiberius, but was not brought to trial He was 
subsequently one of Nero’s mtimate fnends, 
but was accused of takmg part in Piso’s con 
spiracy against that emperor m ajd 63, and 
was banished (Tac Ann xv 66, 71 ) 

PoUio, C Asinius, a distmgmshed orator, 
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TV)et and lustonan of the Angusto age He 
C b^at Home in n c 7C, and became dm 

tmguished ns an orator at an eai y „ 

age of twenty tivo bo prosecuted C Cato (^ac 

Bial 34) On the breaking ontof the CiiiluM no 

joined Caesar, and in 49 he 
to Africa Aftei the defeat and death of Uirio, 
he crossed over to Greece, and fou^bt on 
Caesar’s side at the battle of Phaisaha (43) 
He also accompanied Caesar in Ins oampaiprs 
against the Pompeian 

Spain (45) Ho returned with Cnesni to Home, 
but wn!s shortl} aftsmards sent bach to Spam, 
with the command of the Further PionnM, m 
order to prosecute the war against So\ Pom 
pev He was in his province at the tune oC 
Caesar’s death (44) He took no part in the 
war between Antony and the senate , but when 
^tony was joined by Lepidus and Octavmnin 
48, Pollio espoused their cause, and persuaded 
L Plancus m Gaul to follow his example In 
the division of the provinces among the trium- 
virs, Antony received the Gauls The admmis 
tration of the Trauspadaiio Gaul was committed 
to Polho bj Antony, and he had accordingly 
the difRoult task of settling the veterans in the 
lands which had been assigned to them in this 
province It was upon this occasion that ho 
caved the propertj of the poet Viigil at Mantua 
from confiscation, whom he took under his 
protection from his love of literature Li 40 
Pollio took an active part in effecting the 
reconciliation between Octanan and Antonj at 
Brundnsium In the same j ear ho was consul , 
and it was duimg lus consulship that Virgil 
addiessed to him lus 4tli Eclogue In 89 
Antonj went to Gioeco, and sent Pollio w ith a 
part of his army against the Parthini, an lUv- 
nan people Polho defeated the Parthini and 
took the Dalmatian town of Salonac, and m 
consequence of lus success obtained the honour 
of a triumph on tho 2uth of October m this 
year (Hor Od ii 1, 10, 0 J L i p 401) Ho 
gave his son, Asiiiius Gallus, tlie agnomen of 
fealonmus after the town which he had taken 
It was during his Ulyrian campaign that Virgil 
addressed to him the 8th Eclogue Fiom this 
time PoUio withdrew altogether from political 
life, and devoted himself to the sludj of htera 
ture He still continued, however, to evoicise 
hiB oratorical powers, and maintained lus 
reputation for eloquence bj lus speeches both 
m the senate and m the courts of justice Ho 
died at his Tusculan villa, iJ) 4, in the SOtli 
year of his age, preserving to tho last the full 
enjoyment of his health and of all lus faculties 
(Hieron ad Euseb Ohron 2020 , cf Tac Dial 
17 , Sen Oontr 4, 5 ) — Pollio doserves a dis 
tingnished place m tho liistory of Roman 
literature, not so much on account of his works, 
as of the encouragement which lie gave to 
mcrature He was not only a patron of Virgil, 
Homce (see Od ii l),nnd other great poets and 
writers, but he has tho liononi of having been 
Gie first person to establish n public library at 
Rome, upon which he expended the money ho 
had obtained in lus Hlyrian campaign (Phn 
’eexv 10) None of Polho’s own works have 
OTme dovTi to ns, but they possessed sufficient 
menu to lead his contemporanesnnd successors 
to class lus name with those of Ciceio, Virgil 
Md Sallust, as an oratm, a poet and an 

von^'ns <1 flesenbos him in Ins 

discrtns puer et facctiarum,’ 
ana Horace speaks of lum m tho full matuntv 

praeswium reis et consulenti, Polho, curiae , ’ 


and we have also the testimonj of Qmntilian, 
the two Senecas and Tacitns to the gieatness 
of Ins oratorical poweis (Quint x 1,113, Sen 
Contr 4, 3 , Sen Ep 100, 7 , Tac Dial 21) 

^Pollio wTote tlie Instoi-y of the Cml wars in 

seventeen books (Suid s v) It began w itli 
the consulship of Metellus and Afranius, B c 
CO, in which yeai tho first tnnmv irate was 
formed, and appears to hav e come dow n to the 
time when Augustus obtomed tho undisputed 
supremacy of the Roman world (Hor Od n 1, 
24, Sen Suas vn 15,24, Suet Jul 80, Tnc 
Anil IV 84) —As a poet Polho was best Imowm 
for Ins tragedies, which are spoken of in high 
terms hj Virgil and Horace, but winch probably 
did not possess any great merit, as they are 
baldly mentioned by subsequent writers 
(Verg Eel 111 80, nil 10 , Hor Oi? n 1, 9 , 
Sal 1 10, 42) It has been assorted by some 
modem ciitics that Polho was the author of the 
Bclhnn Afnennum , hut tho theorj is improb 
able and has no support — ^Pollio also enjoyed 
great reputation ns a critic, bnt he is chiefly 
known in this capacitj for the severe judgment 
winch he passed upon lus great contemporaries 
Tlius he pointed out many mistakes in the 
speeches of Ciceio (Quint xii 1, 22), censured 
the Commenlaiies of Caesar for their want of 
_ historic il fidehtj (Snet Jtil 6C), and found 
i fault with Sallust for affectation in the use of 
antiquated words and expressions (Suet 
Chamm 10, Gell x 2D) He also complained 
of o certain Pataviniiy m Lny, respecting 
I which some rcmaiks are made in the life of 
Livy [f). 495, a] Pollio had a son, C Asinius 
I Gallus Saloninus [Seo p 055, b ] Asinius 
! Gallus married Vipsnnin, the former wife of 
Tiberius, by whom ho had soveial children 
namely, (1) Asinins Salonmns , (2) Asinius 
Gallus , (3) Asinius Polho, consul ad 28 , (4) 
Asinius A^ippa, consul ad 25, (6) Asinius 
Celor 

Pollio, Vedins, a Roman eqnes and a friend 
of Augustus, was by birth a freedman, and has 
obtained a place in historj on account of Ins 
riches and Ins cruelly Ho was accustomed to 
feed lus lampreys with human flesh, and when- 
ever a slave displeased him, tho unfortunate 
wretch was forthwith thrown into the pond as 
food for the fish On one occasion Augustus 
was supping vuth lum, when a slave had tho 
misfortune to bicak a crjstal goblet, and Ins 
master immediately ordered him to he tlirown 
to tlie fislies Tlie slave fell at the feet of 
Augustus, prajmig for mercy , and when tiio 
emperor could not prevail upon Pollio to paidon 
him, ho dismissed the Slav o of lus ow n accord, 
and commanded all Polho’s crystal goblets to 
he broken and the fishpond to bo filled up 
Polho died is c 16, Icav mg a large part of his 
property to Augustus It was this Polho who 
built the celebiated Mila of Pnusiljpiiin near 
Naples (Dio Cass hv 23 , Sen dc Ira, in 

. Phn IX 77 , T.ic Ami i 10, xn CO ) 

PolluBca (noWouiTKa), a city of Lalium near 
Conoh taken and retaken ni the Volscian wars, 
alter whicli it disappears from lustorv (Liv n 
83, 39 , Dionys m 01, viu 8Gl 


Pollux or Polydeucos [Dioscuri ] 

„ PoHmx, Julius (’loilAioj noAuSew tjv) 1 Of 
Naucratis in Egjqit, was a Greek sophist and 
grammarian He studied rhetoric at Athens 
under the sophist Adrian, and afterwards 
opened n pnvato school in this citj, where he 
gave inslmotion m giainmar and rheto’-ic At 

a later time ho was appointed hv the oinporor 
CommoduB to tho chair of rhetoric at Athena 
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He died during tbe leign of ConunoduE at 
the age of fifty-eight He seems to have been 
attached by many of his contemporaries on 
account of the inferior character of his ora- 
tory, and especially by Lucian m his '?i]ripuv 
StSd(rh.a\os Pollux was the author of several 
worhs, all of uhich have perished -with the 
exception of the Onomashccm Tlus work is 
divided into ten books, each of which contams 
a short dedication to the Oaesar Commodus it 
u as therefore pubhshed before a d 177, smce 
Commodus became Augustus in that year 
Each book forms a separate treatise by itself, 
contammg the most important words relating 
to certam subjects, with short explanations of 
the meanings of the words The alphabetical 
anangement is not adopted, but the words aie 
given according to tbe subjects treated of in 
eaohbook — Editions by Lederhn ondHemsters 
huis, Amsterdam, 1706 , by Dmdorf, Lips 
1824 , and by Imm Bekker, Berol 1846 — 2 
A Byzantine writer, the author of a Ohromcon 
which treats at some length of the creation of 
the world, and is therefore entitled 'Jirropla 
(pvtrtK'fi It is a universal history, begmnmg 
inth the creation of the world and coming doivn 
to the time of the writer — Edited by Hardt, 
Mumch, 1792 

Polus (ricSAos) 1 A sophist and ihetoncian, 
a native of Agrigentum He was a disciple of 
Gorgias, and wrote a treatise on rhetoric, as 
TV ell as othei works mentioned by Suidas He 
IS introduced by Plato as an mterlocutor in the 
Goigias (of Plat Pliaedt p 267) — 2 A cele 
brated tragic actor, the son of Chanoles of 
Sunium, and a disciple of Archias of Thuni It 
IS related that at the age of 70, shortly before 
his death, he acted m eight tragedies on four 
successive days (Plut Deni 28 ) 

Polyaegos {JtoKiaiyos Pohjbos or Anti 
vielos), an uninhabited island in the Aegaean 
sea, near Melos (Phn iv 70 , Ptol in 16, 28) 

Polyaenus (VloKvaivos) 1 Of Lampsacus, a 
mathematician and a friend of Epicurus, adopted 
the philosophical system of his friend, and, 
although he had previously acquued great 
reputation as a mathematician, he now mam 
tamed with Epicurus the woithlessness of 
geometry (Cic Ac ii 83, Ftn i 0) — 2 Of 
Sardis, a soplust, lived m the tune of Julius 
Caesar He is the author of four epigrams m 
the Greek Anthology His full name was 
Juhus Polyaenus-^ The Macedonian, the 
author of the work on Stratagems m war 1 
(STparny^imTa), which is still extant, hved | 
about the middlo of the second century of the 
Ohnstian era Smdas calls him a rhetorician, 
and we learn from Polyaenus himself that he 
was accustomed to plead causes before the 
emperor He dedicated his work to M Aure 
hns and Verus, while they were engaged in the 
Parthian war, about a d 163, at which time, he 
says, he was too old to accompany them in their 
campaigns This work is divided mto eight 
boolis, of which the first six contain an account 
of the stratagems of the most celebrated Greek 
generals, the seventh of those of baibarous or 
foreign people, and the eighth of the Homans 
Parts, hou ei er, of the sixth and seventh books 
are lost, so that of the 900 stratagems which 
Polyaenus described, only 883 have come doim 
to us The work is written m a clear and 
plcnsmg stylo, though somewhat tinged -with 
the artificial rhetoric of the age It contams 
a last number of anecdotes respectmg many 
of the most celebrated men m antiquity, 
but its value ns a historical authority is very 
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much diminished by the little judgment which 
the author evidently possessed, and bv our 
Ignorance of the sources from which he took Ins 
statements — Editions by Casaubon, 1589 , 
Coray, 1809 , 'Wolflinn, 1860 , TVescher, 1867 
Polybius (noAiiySior) 1 The historian, the 
son of Lycortas, and a native of Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, was born about B c 204 His father, 
Lycortas, was one of the most distmguishedmen 
of the Achaean League and Polybius received 
the advantages of his father’s mstruction in 
political knoii ledge and the military art He 
must also have reaped great benefit from his 
intercourse with Philopoemen, who was a friend 
of his father’s, and on whose death, m 182, 
Polybius carried the um m which his ashes 
were deposited In the followmg year Polybius 
was appomted one of the ambassadors to Egypt, 
but he did not leave Greece, as the mtention of 
sending an embassj was abandoned Pi om this 
time he probably began to take part m pubhc 
affairs, and he appears to have soon obtained 
great influence among his countrymen, and as 
Hipparch attamed a position which ranked 
second m the state He advised neutrality m 
the war between Home and Macedon After 
the conquest of Macedonia, m 168, the Eomam 
commissioners who were sent mto the S of 
Greece commanded, at the mstigation of Calli- 
crates, that 1000 Achaeans should be earned to 
Home, to answer the charge of not having 
assisted the Homans against Perseus This 
number mcluded all the best and noblest part 
of the nation, and among them was Polybius 
They arrived m Italy in b c 167, but, instead of 
being put upon their trial, they were distnbuted 
among the Etruscan towns Polybius was 
more fortunate than the rest of his coimtrymen 
He had probably become acquainted in Greece 
with Aemihus Paulus, or his sons Pabius and 
Scipio, and the tno young men now obtamed 
permission from the praetor for Polybius to- 
reside at Home m the house of their father, 
Paulus Scipio was then eighteen years of age, 
and soon became warmly attached to Polybius. 
Scipio was accompamed by his fnend m all his 
military expeditions, and received much advan- 
I tage from Ins experience and knowledge Poly- 
! bins, on the other hand, besides finding a liberal 
patron and protector in Scipio, was able by his 
means to obtam access to public documents, 
and to accumulate matenals foi his great his 
toncol work After remaining in Italy seven- 
teen j ears, he returned to the Peloponnesus in 
161, mth the surviving Achaean exiles, who 
were at length allowed by the senate to revisit 
their nativ e land He did not, however, remam 
long m Greece He jomed Scipio in his cam 
paign agamst Carthage, and w ns present at the 
destruction of that city m 146 Immediatelj 
aftenvnrds he liumed to Greece, where the 
Achaeans were wagmg a mad and hopeless war 
agamst the Homans He appears to have 
arrived in Greece soon after the capture of 
Gormth, and he exerted all his influence to 
alleviate the misfortunes of his countrymen, 
and to procure fav ourable terms for them His 
grateful fellow countrymen acknowledged the 
great services he had rendered them, and 
statues were erected to his honour at Megalo 
polls, Mantinea, Pallantmm, Tegea, and other 
places The base of the statue erected to him 
by the state of Elis was found at Olympia bj 
the German explorers m 1877 Poljbius seems 
now to have devoted himself to the composi 
tion of the great historical work for which he 
had long been coUectmg materials. At what 
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of lus life he wade the jpumeys into 
Foreign countries for the purpose ' *®'5’"fo^rv 

place^vrinch he had ^ describe m his lustory, 

if IB imcossible to determine Ho tells us 
m 59 Xt he undertook long and dangerous 
lonmevs into Africa, Spam, Gaul, and even ns 
far as the Atlantic, on account of the ignorance 
uhich prevailed respecting tiiose^parts 
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into 


of these countnes he 


Some 
sen ing 


undlrSciporiVUo afforded him -ep hicilg 
for the prosecution of his design At a later 
period of his life he visited Lgypt liken iso 
He probably accompanied Scipio to Spam m 
134, and was present at the fall of Nuininitia, 
since Cicero states [ad Fam v 12) that Pol> 
bins wrote a history of the Numantiiie war 
He died at the age of eighty t\\ o, m consequwee 
of a fall from his horse, about 122 —The His 
tory of Pohbius consisted of foit\ books, of 
which the first fi\c books, and evtracts from 
the other tliirtj file books, suiiiie Books i 
and 11 form the Litroduction, taking up the 
history where Timneus left off, at 2G4 n c They 
contain some account of the first Punic war and i 
the Aohaean League The remainder of the 
work fell into two parts The first comprised a 
period of thirty file years, beginnmg i\ itli the 
second Punic war and the Social war m Greece, 
and ending u itli the conquest of Perneus and 
the domifnll of the Macedonian kingdom, in 
1G8 This was m tact the mam portion of lus 
work, and its great object was to show hoiv the 
Romans had in tins brief peiiod of fifty three 
years conquered the greater part of the world, 
and to demonstrate that they were marked out 
as the rulers of nations, and fitted for a uni 
1 ersal empire IVith the fall of the Sfacedonian 
kingdom the supremacy of the Roman dominion 
was decided, and it was lam for the othei 
nations of the world to resist In this fust 
part book in relates the second Punic w ai as 
far ns Cannae, ii and r deal with the wars 
in Greece and Svna Books 1 1 -rw described 
the progress of Roman coiuiuost to the 
battle of PNdna, wc IbS The second part of 
the work, which formed a kind of supplement 
to the fonner part, comprised the period fiom 
the conquest of Perseus, in 1G8, to the fall of 
Connth, in 140 The history of the conquest 
of Greece seems to haie been completed m the 
thirty ninth book , and the fortietli book prob 
ably contained a chronological summary of 
the whole w ork The History of Polybius is 
one of the most i nhiable works that have come 
down to us from antiquity His eaily training 
had taught him to appreciate military opera 
tions ns well ns political measures, and the 
leading part which he took iii his own country 
enabled him to judge of the chaTacters and 
motives of the great actors in hiatoiy in a way 
which no mere scholar or ilietoncian could do 
io these qualifications were added the inestim 
able advantage of intimate friendship with 
the greatest men of Rome, and the opportunities 
of learning at first hand all that those who 
directed the civil and military actions of the 
repubho could tell him No one could luue a 
aXb of the second 

AemibM that the Scipios and 

ImF^P f second, and was 

th“r” Tbcr "itness of the conclusion of the 
ovGrvmeons I'd supplemented by 

also studmoX "aiiate, but he 

also studied the history of the Roman coiistitu 


tion, and made distant journeys to become 
acquainted with the geography of the countrios 
that ho had to desciibe in his work A char 
acteristic fentme of his work, winch distin 
guishcs It from all othei histones yvliich 
haie como down to us fiom antiquity, 
IB its dulachc nature Hib object yyas to 
teach by the past a Imow ledge of the future, 
and to deduce from prcMOUs events lessons 
of practical wisdom Hence he calls Ins 
work a Fiagmatcta (vpaynareta), and not 
a ms{07}j (lo-ropla) The yaluo of history con^ 
sistedj in Ins opinion, in the instruction tna,. 
might bo obtained from it Thus the nairativc 
of eyents become in his yiew of secondary 
importance , they fonned only the text of the 
political and moral discourses which it was the 
province of the historian to deliycr Excellent, 
however, ns these disconrhos aie, they materially 
detract from the merits of the history ns a 
woik of art, then fieqiient occurrence inter- 
lupts tho continuity of the nnirative, and 
destioys, to a gieat extent, tho interest of the 
reader in the slciics yv Inch are described 
Mmeoycr, he frequently inscits long episodes, 
yvhicli hn\e little conne\ioii with the mam 
subject of his w ork, because they haven didactic 
tendencT Tims we find that one yvhole book 
(tho sixth) was devoted to a historv of tho 
Roman constitution, and the thirty fouitlibook 
seems to have been exclusively a treatise on 
geography Tlie sty le o' Poly bius bears the 
inipiess of Ins mind, and, ns instruction and 
not amusemont w as the great object for which 
he wrote, he did not seek to please Ins readers 
by the choice of his pliinses or the composition 
of lus sentences Hence the later Gicelc critics 
were severe m their condemnation of Ins stylo 
Of the extracts which have been jireseived 
from the lost books (vi-xl) some aie of con 
siderablo length, snch ns the account of the 
Roman army, which belonged to tho sixth 
book There hnv o been discov cred at different 
times four distinct collections of extracts from 
the lost hooks Tho first collection, discov eied. 
soon after tho rev mil of lennimg in a MS 
brought from Corfu, contained the greater pait 
of the sixth book, and poi tions of the following 
eleven In 1782 Ui-sinus published at Antwerp 
a second collection of Extracts, entitled Fx 
cojda dr LegaUombus, which were made in 
the tenth ceiittii-y of the Christian era Li 
1084, Vnlcsius published a thud collection of 
extracts fioin Polybius, also taken fiom the 
Excerjda of Constantmus, entitled Fxcerpia 
de Ynluiihm cl Vitus Tho fourth collection 
of extracts was published at Rome m 1827 bv 
Angelo Mai, who discovered m the Vatican 
libraiy at Rome the section of the Exccipfa 
of Constantmus Porphyiogenitus entitled Ex- 
ccipia dc Flcniciihis — Editions of Polvhius, 
with a coiiinientury, by Schweighaeuser, Lips 
1789-1705 , of the text alone, by Bekker 
(Berol 1814, 2 vols 8vo), who bas added the 
5 , ' Umdoif, 1800 , Hultsch, 

1871 Edition of poitiou of the history, with a 
commentary , by Straclian Day idson, 1890 Livy 
did not USD Polybius till ho came to tho second 
irunic war, but from that time he follovyed him 
yery closely Cicero likewise chiefly followed 
Holy bins 111 tho accoimt which he gnes of the 
Roman constitution in his Be Bepubhea Tlie 
History of Polybius was continued by Posi 
donius and Stixibo [Posidontub , SraABol 
Besides tlio great historical work of which wo 
have been speaking, Polybius wrote (2) Tho 
Bife of Fhiloyoemrn, m three books, (3) a. 

3 B 
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treatise on Tactics, (4) A Histori/ of tJie 
Nnmantine War — 2 A freedman of tlie em- 
peror Augustus, read in the senate the will of 
the emperor after his decease (Suet Aug 101) 
— 3 A favourite fieodman of the emperor 
Claudius He was the companion of the studies 
of Claudius, and on the death of his brother, 
Seneca addressed to him a Gonsolaho,m winch 
he bestows the highest praises upon his hteiory 
attamments Polybius was put to death through 
the intrigues of Messallina, although he had 
been one of her paramours (Suet Claud 28) 
Polybotes (noA.u/3wTTjy), one of the giants 
who fought against the gods, was pursued by 
Poseidon across the sea as far as the island of 
Cos There Poseidon tore away a part of the 
island, which was afterwards called Nisynon, 
and tlirowing it upon the giant buried him 
under it [Gig\:ntes ] 

Polybotus [XloXv^oros Biifaiaadin, Hu), a 
city of Great Phrygia, E of Synnada (Procop 
Hist Aic 18 , Hieiocl p 677) 

Polybus {ndXv^os) 1 King of Corinth, b} 
whom Oedipus was brought up [Oempus] 
He was the husband of Penboea or IMerope 
Pausanias makes him kmg of Sicyon, and 
describes him as a son of Hermes and Chthono- 
phyle, and as the father of Lysianassa, whom 
he gave m marriage to Talaus, lang of the 
Aigives (Soph 0 T 770 , ApoUod ui 5, 7 , 
Paus u 6, 3 ) — 2 A Greek physician, was one 
of the pupils of Hippocrates, who was also his 
son-m law, and hved m the island of Cos, in 
the fourth century b c With his brothers m 
law, Thessalus and Dracon, Polybus was one 
of the founders of the ancient medical sect of 
the Dogmatici He was sent abroad by Hippo 
orates, with his fellow pupils, during the time 
of the plague, to assist diSeient cities with his 
medical skill, and he afterwards remained m 
Ins native country He has been supposed, 
both by ancient and modem critics, to be the 
author of several treatises m the Hippocratic 
collection 

> PolycarpuB (noAufapiroj), Bishop of Smyrna 
[Diet of Christian Biography] 

Polycles {floXvKXys), the name of two artists 
The elder Polycles was probably an Athenian, 
and flourished about b c 370 (Phn ssxiv 50) 
The 3 ounger Polycles is placed by Phny in 155 
He was an Athenian sculptoi, and with his two 
sons, Tunocles and Timarchides ( ilso sculptors), 
settled at Borne Among his works were a 
statue of Agesarchus the wrestler at Olympia , 
a statue of Juno, which was placed in the por- 
tico of Octavia at Borne, when that portico was 
erected b 3 Metellus Macedomeus, and (probably) 
a Hermaphrodite winch Plmy calls famous 
(Paus yi 12, 8 , Phn axxiv 52, 80, sxxvi 35 ) 
The Hermaphrodite is by some attributed to the 
elder Polycles, but on the whole it is more 
hkelv that it belongs to the later penod The 
tn o sons of the vounger Polycles were authors 
of the statue of Asclepius at Elatea (Paus x. 
34, GJ _ 

Polyclitus (Ilokv/iAeiTos) 1 TheElder, of Ar I 
gos, probably by citizenship, and of Sicyon, prob ' 
ably by birth, was one of the most celebrated 
sculptors of the ancient world He was the pu 
pil of the great Argivo sculptor Agoladas, under 
whom he had Phidias and Myron for his fellow 
disciples He was somewhat younger than 
Phidias, and about the same age as j\r 3 Ton 
He flourished about n c 4')2-3l2 Of his 
personal history we know nothing further As 
an artist, he stood at the head of the schools of 
Argos and Sicyon, and aiiproached more nearly 
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than any other to an equality with Phidias, the 
great head of the Athenian school The essen 
tial difference between these artists was that « 
Phidias was unsurpassed m making the images 
of the gods, Poly- 
clitus in those of 
men One of the 
most celebrated 
works of Polych- 
tus was hiB Dory 
phoriis or Spear- 
bear ci, a youthful 
figure, but mth the 
full proportions of 
a man This was 
the statue which 
became known by 
the name of The 
Canon, because in 
it the artist had 
embodied a perfect 
representation of 
the ideal of the hu- 
man figure (Plm 
wviv 55) Another 
of Ins great works 
uas his ivory and 
gold statue of Hera 
m her temple be 
tween Argos and 
Mycenae The god- 
dess was seated on 
a throne, her head 
croivned with a 
garland, on which 
were worked the 
Graces and the 
Hours, the one 



Doryphorns fitter Polyclltos 
(\nples ) 


hand holding the symbolical pomegranate, and 
the other a sceptre, surmounted by a cuckoo, a 
birdsacied to Hera (Paus ii 17, 4) Tins statue 
was accepted as fixing the t}^e of Hera, just as 
the great statues of 
Phidias at Olympia 
and Athens fixed 
the types of Zeus 
and Athene [See 
the head of the 
Eomese Hera on 
p 893] It IS no 
ticed of Polyclitus 
that he paiticu 
larly adopted the 
attitude of restmg 
on one foot with 
the other more 
lightly pressed 
(Phn xxxiv 56), so 
as to give an easy 
and graceful pose 
La grace of form 
he excelled, so that 
Quintilian notices 
that he gai e ideal 
beauty to the hu 
man form, but did 
not express the 
full grandeur and 
majesty of the di 
vme (xii 10, 7) 

In this, no doubt, 
he contmsts him 
with Phidias His 
finish was perfect. 



ilarble copy of the tmaron of 
Polyclitus Berlin Musenm) 


a point in which Cicero 
regarded lum ns unsurpassed [Brut 18, 70) 
"With the exception of the Hera, the statues of 
Polyclitus were in bronze It is possible to 
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whore ho was anostod noon nffor hifl nmvul, 
niul criiciiird r»il2 (Ildt ni 'JO, Ci^lGOt 
pp G't7, (>.W, Prtiis Mil 14, e, Cic Ji'/H ^ SO, 

pjj 2 All Atliciiinii rhetonomn niitl sopliiBl 

of Bomo ropiilo, n contoinpornrx of Socralos niid 
Ifiocrntos, Inupht first nl Vthpns and nftenrnrda 
nt Cypr"" ^oilus lit 

wrote (1) nil necuhntiOn of Soorntos, which wn 
n docliiinntion on tlio subject coiiiposod some 
jears after Uio death of the philosophir (Dio;. 
liftirt 11 .nS) (2) A deffneo ofPusins The 
oration of Isocriit^ s eiilitlod littstrt*! is nd 
.ouneor b^XT’oriiepf.;;;’ oi 1 dn ss. d to Polj crates, and points out the faults 
H.sstntucswcroniamh of alhklos which the latter had committed in Ins oration 
wlicro the inscribed bsv 3 of j on this sul.jetl tS) An obscene poem, which ho 

published under the name of the poetess 
rlnliu in . for the piirixiseof iiijunii},' her repn 
tation fAtln ii p b !5) 

r61jdfinins{no\v5dimt) 1 *^oii of ranthous 
and Phrnntis, wiis a Trojan hero n fntnd of 
Jlcctor, and brother of Luphorbus (Jt \m 
fi31, x\iii n't xxn 100)— 2 Of ''eofnss/i m 
Tbessttlj, son of Nicias conquered in the Pan 
cratmin at the Ohin|uc panics, in 01 '> 3 , j, r 
4(i(t 111 ’- m'e was imniensi ,nnd lb(' most mar* 

\ e linns stone s lire relate d of bis stii iii, lb lion 
lie' hilled witboiil nuns a Inipo ninl fii re, lion on 
Mt Ohmpiis, bnr be' stopiie d n cli mot nt full 
pilleqe ite Ills r, pntiifion ltd tliii I’en-inil 
Imp 1) inns Oilius to intite' him to Iiib court, 
one of Iho mo''t nnihitioiis of tin’ Greel jwhere he pi ifonin d Biiiulnr hats (Pans n S, 
tmmts With the nssintancf of Ins brothers j l,\ii 17 I') — 3 Of I’hirsslns in 'Ihessilj, was 
PaiitnpnoUis and s\loson, he nineh himself ' e ntrusfed be Ins fe Itow citi'e m , nieoul ii e '170, 
inssttr of the islniul towards Ibe latter end I with the snj'rrine pjee'nimeiit of lliiir nalne 
of the ri'ipn of Cinis. \t fin-t le shared town Tie iifti'rwnrds intered into n tn its 
the Rnpremo power with liisbrotb'rR, but ' with efason of Pin rn*' On the iimrib r of Tnson, 
he shoTtW nfterwanls put Pintipnotus to in ‘!7i'', his imitlier PoKpliron ]UiV (o death 
elcntli, and bimiRlicd ‘'sIomhi I!i\mp tbu i > I’oh damns (\en J/e/f \i 1 2) 
become folo elespot be renseel a jiowe'rfn! tint, Pdljdcctes (riiiXt'iJe'KTpj) I Kmp of the 
erlucli doiiimate'd the wlioh of tin e isti'rn iBbind of ‘■i rtpbos wa k>ii of Mapnes, and 
Vepacaii, ami bj Ins piratic \1 eutsTpnres nceu I breilber of IhelM lb ncened hmdlj Dvnae 
mulntcd ansi riches He bsel forim el ten aUuiuce ninlPersim when the cln si m which ibi'j bad 
with Amssis Imp of Lpept, who, howoeer, he < n e.xp<ose <1 b\ \i nsivis flemevel to the islniul 
finnll} renounc'd it through nlnnn nt the 1 ejf ‘^e ripheis (Pmd I’lidi see TO, \pol!od i 
oinn'ini, pood fortuut of Pnleerates eehich < h, C, Pnits i tl'l, (i 1 liis itewvis related eneeler 
iioecr met will) mil dice) or disnste r, niid whieh ( Pi iisi its — 2 Kinp of 'sparta, Wves lies elde'st 
therefore was Biirt, booik r or late r, to incur thei e rein of I'linomun, tiie brollicr of Lecurpus the 
cn\ v_of tjie podfi Such let h sst,i>' tlit'oerount { lanpieer, and the fnllicr of ClinrilieUR wheiBUs 

Herodoturt, lontrory tel the other 
mnite s Poljdocte's tin fnlUcr of 
(fidt rill I'll, Puns 111 7,2, J’lut 
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mdpe of the form of some of them from 
comcB Of tUcso tlio most pcnemllj 
n^rtho Dore-pho.us, the P.naumenuB and o 
imiwon Le the department of torculit, the 
kmeot PoljchtuB no doubt rested 
tlie golden oniamemts of hiB stntiio of Wera , 

hut he also made Rmall |,S 

dnuhinp eessclB (ji/imJoe) — 2 Tlit- loniiper, 
nlBo a Rculptor of .hrgos, of whom vorj item 
Icnown.bDcausohib fame eras cebpsed he that 
of lub more celebrated nnmesnho His worK 
may bo tinted about -tOO-liOa n C Ho 
pupil, and 
Naucedcs 

set up nj, Olnnpin, _ 

two linvc rcccutlj been discovered (i mis n 
ee 8 \i G, 1, n 7, IJ) I’ftusstiinBiucntinnsenio 
Rtaluoof a ditTorent cliamotir, that of a 7uis 
Plulios at iregnlopolis(eiii 'll,”) IlcwaBtlis 
tinpinslied as nu arcliitect, for tlioro is little 
doubt tint the biiiidmp of the tlientro and 
tliolns in the preciucts of the le.mple of A i 
clopiusnt Ppidnunis (Pans, ii 27, r>) should bo 
sscribod to liim and not to the elder PolyilitUB 
—3 Of Lansss, a Grceh luslonan, and one of 
the nnincroiis imte rs of the liistorv of Alex 
mder the Great — i A faeourite friedmsn of 
J^ero who scut him into llritam to in-^pcct the 
' slite. of the islniul 

Polycrntcs (noAnspanjt) 1 Of '?imos, 


of Herodotus, ^ Iio Imr, narrated Iho fi'orj of 
the rupture bttn Cl n \iinsis und Polecntes iii 
bis moRl dramatic inimiicr Tii u kite r eelueli 
Amnsis wTofe to PoljcneUB, llio Ppiptmn 
raotmteh adeised Inin to throw neeal OJio of liis 
most eahmblo pnssthsifiiis, m order that lie 
might thus inflict some injure upon himself 
In accordance with this nde ice Poljtriti s threw 
mtotbo Rea a seal ring of extneordiiuen be«ul\, 
mil 111 n kw dues it was found m the. bilU of n 
uBk winch had been prcHcntcd to him be a 
fish^man In the reign of CaiubvacB, the 
HpartanB and Cormtbians Rent a powerful force 
to Samos, m order to dejmsi- the liTaiit, but 
their expedition failed, and after besHgiug Ulo 
citv fortj dae b, the e left llio island The iweeer 
01 iolj crabs iiowr be came greater Ihnie oeor 
il 0 great worltB \e Inch IIcrodotUH saw ntSamos 
wcropTobftblj exteuted by him Ho heed m 
^cat pomp lend luxurj, aud.hlee otlieia of Iho 
lh”ariR^"‘n hkraturo and 

brS 'linr pi»-tieularh cole 

he fnU 1 midst of all hm proHpentv 


ceeeie d him 
nulliorilii 
Hunomus 
H/c 2 J 

PdJydcnccs (noAeSfiMjO, om' of the Hios 
tun and the twin brother of Ceistor, celled hj 
the Homans Pollux (Diose i iti ! 

PeijelCruB tnaXe'Sapoj). 1 King of 'I IrIiob, 
film of Cndmiii and Ilarmouia, husband of 
NjeteTs, and father of Teeiineiis— 2 The 
joiiiigefit among tin i oim of Pnalii and Laotoe , 
wim hlain b\ Achilles (If x\ 407, xxii 41.) 
Tins iH (be Hoinonc necount, hut later tradi 
limiH iiicebe him a son of Pnain leuel Hecuba, 
and gi\o iidifTerent aceouiit of lim dciiUi Olio 
treiilitinn relates llmtwben Ilium was on flio 
imml of falliii" mtei fbo liandR of tbeCirieKfi, 
1 rmm enlruBte d Poljdorun und a largo auin of 
iiioiie\ to Poljmislor or PoUmiientor, lung' of 
t)io JJiraoi'in CJiorbOiu niip \fti r (lio doptnir 
teem of Tro\, PoL mentor Itille d Poljdorus for 
the purpoRo of petting posfiession of Iiib trea 
BUTCB, nud rust bis IxJde into the fi n Jim bode 
wuB lefb reeurdB waslicd nji on the coast, eebert 
It was found and reCogniBed bj Ins inollier 
Ilocnba, who, logelbtrwith oilier Trojnn cap 
liMB, took icngeimco upon PotjuneBtor be 

bis tw o cbildrt u, 
(Lur Heciibq, Verg Jrti ui ID, Oe Afcf 

an 2 
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xui 432 ) Another tradition stated that Poly- 
dorus was entrusted to his sister Ihone, who was 
mamed to Polyinestor She brought him up 
rs her own son, while she made everyone else 
behei e that her own son, Delphilus or Deipylus, 
was Polydorus The Greeks, anxious to des 
troy the race of Priam, promised to Polymes- 
tor Electra for his wife, and a large amount of 
gold, if he would kdl Polydorus Polymcstor 
was prevailed upon, and he accordmgly slew his 
own son Polydorus, thereupon, persuaded his 
sister Ihone to kill Polymestor Pacmnus w rote 
a tragedy Ihona (Cio Ac ii 27, Tusc i 44, 
Hor Sat iii 3, 61 ) — 3 King of Sparta, was 
the son of Alcamenes and the fathei of Envy- 
crates, who succeeded him He assisted in 
bringing the fiist Jlessenian war to a conclu- 
sion, Bc 724 He was murdered by Polem 
archus, a Spaitan of high family, but his name 
was precious among Ins people on account of 
Ins justice and kindness Crotona and the 
Epizephynan Locn were founded in his reign 
Brothel of Jason of Pherae, obtained the 
supreme power along with his brother Polj 
phron, on the death of Jason in b c 370, but 
was sliorth afterwards assassinated by Poly- 
plrron [Jason] — 5 A sculptor of Ehodes, one 
of the associates of Agesander m the execu 
tion of the celebiated group of the Laocoon 
[Agesantier ] 

Polyeuctus (no\veuKTos}i an Athenian oiator, 
of the demus Sphettus, was a political friend 
of Demosthenes, with whom he worked in re 
sisting the Macedonian party (Dem F/nl in 
p 129 , Arist F/ief in 10, 7 , Plut Fsin 10) 

Polygnotus (IIoXvyvaiTos), one of the most 
celebrated Greek painters, was a native of the 
island of Tliasos, and was honoured with the 
citizenship of Athens, on which account he is 
sometimes called an Atheman His fathei, 
Aglaophon, was his instructor in his art, and 
he had » biother, named Anstophon, who was 
also a painter Polygnotus lived on mtimate 
terms with Cimon and his sister Elpinice, and 
he probably come to Athens m b c 463, after 
the subjugation of Tliasos by Cimon He ap 
pears to haie been at that time an artist of 
some reputation, and he contmued to exercise 
his art almost down to the beginnmg of the 
Peloponnesian war (431) He was cSled by 
some the inventor of pamtmg (Tlieoplirnst ap 
Plin ni 205), ns being the first who raised 
painting to the position of an art aboi e that of 
the handicraftsman His woik was between 
the years 476 and 430 e c The famous paint- 
ings m the Lesche, or hall of the Cmdions at 
Delphi, representing the Fall of Troy and the 
scenes of the underworld (Pans x 25-31), 
were probably executed not later than 470, 
since they are mentioned by Simonides, who 
died in 167 The period of his greatest artistic 
activity at Athens seems to have been that 
which elapsed from his removal to Athens (463) 
to the death of Cimon (449), who employed him 
in the pictorial decoration of the public build- 
ings with which he began to adorn the city, 
such ns the temple of Theseus, the Anaceum, 
and the Poecile He appears to have re- 
turned to Athens about 435, where he executed 
a senes of pamtings in the Propylaca of the 
Acropohs The Propylaea were commenced m 
437, and completed in 482 Tlie subjects of the 
pictures of Polygnotus Were almost mvonably 
taken from Homer and the other poets of the 
epic circle They were histoncal pictures, and 
it was remarked that Polygnotus excelled as 
a painter of character (Anst. Poet 6, PI in 
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XXXV 58) His pictures were ivithout back- 
ground, as tmted outlines on the white wall 
without shadmg, but the beau ty^ of the drawing 
and the adimrable conception of character in 
his figures won for them admiration undimi 
nished m the age of Pausanias 
^ Polymedinm (noAu/u^Sioi'), a town m Mysia, 
between Assus and the Prom. Lectum (Strab 
pp 606, 616, Plm v 123) 

Polyhynuua [Polymnia ] 

Pdlpdus (noAuiSoy) 1 Son of Coeranns, 
grandson of Abas and great-grandson of Me 
lampns He was, like his ancestor Melampus, 
a celebrated soothsayer at Cormth, and is de- 
scribed as the father of Euchenor, Asty cratTa, 
and Manto (17 xiii 663) When Alcathous had 
murdered his own son, Calhpohs, at Megora, he 
was purified by Polyidus, who erected at Me- 
gara a sanctuary to Dionysus, and a statue of 
the god — 2 A dithyiambic poet of the most 
flourishing period of the later Athenian dithy- 
lamb, and also slaKul as a painter, was con- 
temporary wnth Philoxenus, Timotheus, and 
Telestes, about b c 400 

Polyester or Polymnestor [Polydorus ] 
Polyinnestus, or Polymnastus (noXu/nojo-- 
Toj), the son of Meles of Colophon, was an epic, 
elegiac and lyric post, and a musician He 
flourished B c 675-644 He belongs to the 
school of Donan music, which flourished at 
this time at Sparta, where he carried on the 
rmproiements of Thaletas The Attic come 
dians attacked his poems for their erotic 
character (Anstoph Eq 1287) As an elegiac 
poet, he may be regarded as the predecessor of 
his fellow-countryman, Mimnermus 
Poljmmia or Polyhymnia [Musae ] 
Polynices (no\vyelh7js), son of Oedipus and 
Jocasta, and brother of Eteocles and Antigone 
His story is gii en undei Eteocles and Adras 

TUS 

Pol^hemuB {no\i(pr]/j.05) 1 Son of Pos 

eidon and the nymph Thoosa, was one of the 
Cyclopes in Sicily [Cxclopes] He is repre 
sented ns a gigantic monster, having only one 
eye, m the centre of his forehead, carmg nought 
for the gods, and devouring human flesh He 
dwelt m a cave near Mt Aetna, and fed his 
flocks upon the mountam He fell in love 
with the nymph Galatea (Theoor Id xi , Ov 
Met xui 780), but ns she rejected liim for Acis, 
he destroy ed the latter by cruslung lum under 
a huge rock [Acis ] In the Homeric story, when 
Odysseus was driven upon Sicily, Polyphemus 
devoured some of his companions, and Odys- 
seus would hai e shared the same fate had he 
not put out the eye of the monster while he 
was asleep [Odysseus] — 2 Son of Elatus or 
Poseidon and Hippea, was one of the Lapitliae 
at Lanssa m Thessaly He was married to 
Laonome, a sister of Heracles He was also 
one of the Argonauts, but beuig left belund by 
them m Mysia, he founded Cios, and fell in 
battle against the Chalybes (17 i 264 , Ap Eh 
1 1241, Apollod 1 9,16) 

Pol^hontes (no\u(;)(5rT7;y), one of the de- 
scendants of Heracles who slew Cresphontes, 
king of Messene, married his wife Merope and 
took possession of his longdom He was slain 
by Aepytus, son of Crespliontes (Pol iv 22 , 
Apollod u 8, 4 ) 

Polyphron {'no\v(ppai’), brother of Jason of 
Pherae, succeeded to the supreme power with 
his brother Polydorus on the death of lason in 
B c 870 Shortly aftenvards ho murdered 
Polydorus Ho exercised his power wnth great 
cruelty, and was murdered m his turn, 869, by 
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his nopheiv Alexander, ivho proved a sWl greater 
and SodamiVivas one of the 

JSned the Greeks in the Tro 3 an war (Strab 

^^PdlvirhSnia or -inm (noXupprjrfo noAupw- 
Viol), a town m Crete, whose totory embraced 
the^vbole western comer of the island It 
possessed a sanctuary of Diotynna, and is said 
to ha\e been colonised by Achaeans and J^ce 
daemonians (Strab p 479, Pol iv 53, Phn 

^''p^olysperchon (noAucirepxwi'), a Macedo 
man, and an officer of Alexander the Gieat, 
who distmgnished himself at Issus and Gau- 
gamela and accompanied Alexander in Ins 
Indian campaigns (Arrian, in 11, V 11, vi 5; 
In BC 828 he was appomted by Alexander 
second m command of the army of invalids and 
veterans which Craterus had to conduct home 
to Macedonia He aftenvards served under 
Antipater in Europe, and so great was the 
confidence which the latter reposed m him, 
that Antipater on his deathbed (319) appointed 
Polysperchon to succeed him as regent and 
guardian of the kmg, wlule he assigned to his 
oivn son Cassander the subordinate station of 
Chiliorch (Diod xviu 48) Polysperchon soon 
became mvolved in war witli Cassander, 
who was dissatisfied with this arrangement 
It was m the course of this war that Poly- 
sperchon surrendered Phocion to the Athe 
mans, in the hope of securing the adlierence 
of Athens [PnooioN] Although Polysperchon 
was supported by Olympias, and possessed 
great iimuenoe with the Macedonian sol 
diers, he proved no match for Cassander, 
and was obliged to yield to him possession 
of Macedonia about 810 (Diod xiiii 67, 69, 
XIX 67, 74) For the next few years Polyspei 
chon IS rarely mentioned, hut m 810, he again 
assumed an important part by leviving the 
long forgotten pretensions of Heracles, the son 
of Alexander and Barsme, to the tlirone of 
Macedonia Cassander marched against him, 
hut, distrusting the fidelity of his own tioops, 
he entered into secret negotiations inth Poly- 
speichon, and persuaded the latter, by promises 
and flattenes, to murder Heracles 0iod xx 
28, Just XV 2 ) From this time he appears 
to have served under Cassander , but the period 
of hjs death is not mentioned 

PSl;^imetuB {Uohvri/iTjTos Zei afscJian), a 
considerable ni er of Sogdiana, winch vanislied 
underground near Maiacanda {Samarkand), 
or was lost m the sands of the steppes (Strab 
p 518) 

Polyxena (noAu^ev??), daughter of Pnam and 
Hecuba, was beloved by Achilles "When the 
Greeks, on their voyage home, were still 
Impring on the coast of Thrace, the shade of 
Achilles appeared to them, demanding that 
Polyxena should he sacnficed to hun Neopto 
lemus accordingly sacnficed hei on the tomb 
of his father It was lelated that Achilles had 
pronused Pnam to bring about a peace with 
the Gpelre, if the Inng would give him liis 
Uau^ghter Polyxena in marriage , and that when 
Aclulles had gone to the temple of the Thvm 

raean Apollo, for the purpose of negotiating 
nie mamage, he was treacherously killed hv 
1 «8, Hyg 

Achifiel^^ 1 tradition stated that 

AhTov I '‘^'^Poly^ena fell m love with each 

PnaL'"^and^?“ delivered up to 

-fnam , and tliat Polyxena fled to the Greeks 
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after the death of AchiUes, and killed herself 
on the tomb of her beloved with a sword 

(PhiloBtr Ser 19, H ) , , , ,, 

Polyxemdas (rioAu^ei'fSas), a Ehodian in the 
service of Antiochus III , king of Syria, wh^e 
fleet he commanded in 192 and 190 B c He 
was defeated by C Livius off Corycus, and by 
Aemihus Regillus at Myonnesus (Ln xxxm 
43, xxxvu 28 , App Syr 21-27 ) 

Polyxo (noAu^tc) 1 The nurse of queen 
Hypsipyle in Lemnos, was celebrated as a 
prophetess (Ap Eli 1 608 , Hyg Fah 15) 

2 An Argive woman, married to Tlepolemus, 
son of Heracles (Pans 111 19, 10), followed her 
husband to Eliodes, where, accoiding to some 
traditions, she is said to have put to death the 
celebrated Helen [Helena ] 

Polyzelus (noAi/Cg^ox) 1 Brothei of Hieron, 
the tyrant of Syracuse [Hiebov] — 2 Of 
Ebodes, a historian, of uncertain date, wiote a 
history of his native country (Athen p 801, 
Pint Sol 16)— S An Athenian comic poet, 
belonging to the last period of the Old Comedy 
and the beginning of the Middle (Memeke, 
F) Com (^aec) 

Pomona, the Italian divinity of the fruit of 
trees, hence called Pomoi uni Fairona She is 
lepresented by the poets as heloied by seveial 
of the rustic dinnities, such as Silvanus, Picus 
and Vertumnus (Ov Met xiv 028) For the 
myth of her union wath the last, see Vertu ji- 
m/s Hei worship must originally have been 
of consideiable importance, since a special 
pnest, under the name of flanien Fomonahs, 
was appointed to attend to hei service (V arro, 
L L vii 46, Pest p 164) Tliere was a 
sanctuary for her worship (FomonaW between 
Ardea and Ostia (Pest p 250) 

Pompeia 1 Daughter of Q PompeiusEufus, 
son of the consul of n c 88, and of Cornelia, 
the daughter of the dictator Sulla She married 
C Caesar, subsequently the dictator, in 07, but 
was divorced by lum in Cl, because slie was 
suspected of intriguing with Clodius, who 
stealthily introduced himseU into her hns 
band’s house while she was celebrating the 
mystenes of tho Bona Dea [Clodius]— 2 
Sister of Cn Pompey, the tnnmvir, married 
C MEinirus, who was killed m the war against 
Sertonns, in 76 — 3 Daughter of the triumvir 
by his third wife Mucia She maiTied Faustua 
Sulla, the son of the dictatoi, who perished in 
the African war, 46 She afterwards mariied 
L Cornelius Cinna As lior biother Sextus 
survived hei, she must have died before 85 — 
4 Daughter of Sex Pompey, the son of the 
triumvir and of Scnbonin At the peace of 
Misenum in 89 she was betiothed to M Mar- 
cellus, the son of Ootavia, the sister of Octavian, 
but was neier married to him She accom 
panied her fathei in Ins flight to Asia, 36 — 
6 Paulina [P vulina ] 

Pompeianus, Tib Claudius, son of a Roman 

knight originally from Antioch, rose to the 
highest dignities under M Auiehiis ^He was 
consul in 173 a d and hold a command also in 
the war against the Marcomanni Aurelius 
^vc him his daughter Lucilla in mamage 
He lived to the reign of Sevems (Dio Cass 
3, Ixxiii Z, Yit M Anion 20 , Fori 2 ) 
Pompeu (Tlofiirtiioi, Xlo/jLvala, TIo/XTn]ta Pom- 
peianus), a city of Campania, was situated on 
the coast, at the moutli of the nvei Samus, 
and at the foot of Mt Vesuvins , but in conse- 
quence of the physical changes which the 
surrounding country has undergone, tlie rums 
ot Pompeii 01 e found at present about two 
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miles Irom the sea Pompon wus first in the 
hands of the Oscans, and afterwards of the 
Tj-rrhenians (Stnib p 247, Plin in 02) It 
IB mentioned as a port m u c 810 (Liv ix 88), 
and ns talcing part in the Social war, dnring 
which it was captured by Sulla (App i? C i 80, 
50 , Veil Pat ii 10) Afterwards it became a 
Eoman municipmm and rcceucd a colonj m 
the reign of Augustus It i as populous 
(lia\ang apparently ncarlj 80,000 inhabitants) 
and flourishing (Tac Ann i.r 22, Sen Q N 
VI 1), and a fn\ourito lesort Among others 
Cicero had avilla {Poinjtctannvi) there (Cic Ac 
II 'i, ad Ait I 20, ad Pam an 8, xn 20), but 
Pompeii iica ci rose abo\ o the rank of a second 
rate provincial town, and its great importance 
18 duo to the manner in which tlic circumstances 
of its destruction ensured the presonation of 
its remains till their excavation in till oightcenth 
and nineteenth centunoa Pompeii was parth 
destrojed hv an earthqual e m i n 03, but was 
overwhelmed in 79, along with Ilerculnneum 
and Stabiao, bj the great eruption of Mt 
Vesunus (Dio Cass Ixii 28, cf Phn Up \i 
10,20) Thelma did not reach Pompon, but 
the town was covered with successive lavera of 
ashes and other volcanic matter, on which a soil 
was graduallv formed Tlius a great part of 
the citj has been preserved v ith its market 
places, theatres, baths, temples, and private 
houses, and the excavation of thoio has tiuown 
groat light upon manj points of aiitiquit), such 
as the construction of Eoman honses, and in 
general alt subjects connected with the private 
life of the ancients Tlio first traces of the 
ancient citv were discovered in 1G89, rising 
above the ground, but it vms not till 1721 that 
the excavations were commenced Those have 
been continued wuth various interruptions down 
to the present dav , and now about one third of 
the cilv IS exposed to view It was surrounded 
bj walls, which wore ncarlj two iiiilos lu cir 
cumference, surmounted at intervals bj lowers, 
and containiiig eight gates Tliese walls had 
been partly demolished duiing the jieaco of the 
early empire and a suburb called ‘Pngus 
Augustus Felix’ had grown up outside the 
gate of Heiculanenni, bj which room was m idc 
for the colony planted by Augustus The 
streets arc narrow, the widest not exceeding 
tvv entj four feet in vvudth, and many law c high 
stepping stones for foot-passeiigois crossing 
from one raised foot-path to the other [see Diet 
of Ant art Via], thev are nsuallj straight, but 
the street which, connects the Fonim with the 
gate of Herculaneum, and is continued bv the 
street of tombs, takes a sinuous course The 
Forum is distant about four hundred yards fioin 
tins gate At its North end stands the temple 
of Jupiter on an elevated podium , at the South 
the Basilica and the Tnbnnals it is bounded 
on the Vest by the temple of yenus,andon the 
East bj the Pantheon or temple of Augustus, 
tlie council chamber {Curia), the temple of 
Mercury and the Chaloidicum, a building 
erected by a priestess named Eumachia, which 
may possibly have been used as an exchange 
There was a smaller triangular forum in the 
S of the city not far fiom the gate of Stabiae 
and adjommg the greater and smallei theatres , 
close to the great theatre was the temple of Isis, 
in which a small statue of the deity was found, 
the amphitheatre has been discovered in the 
SE angle of the town between the gate of 
Nocera and that of the Somns It is impossible 
here to enter into details regaiding the many 
private houses which hav e been discov eredwnth 
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much of their fittings and decorations in good 
preservation, and hav 0 proved of the greatest 
value for tlie elucidation of Eoman domestic 
nrcliitecluro [see Did of A7it art Domus] 
Tliere can be little doubt that much of the 
Pompeii now to bo seen was a restoration after 
the earthquake of G3 The oldest remains, 
however, are of a very carlj period, especially 
the older parts of the walls, built of large blocks 
of travertine, and a Doric temple near the 
the lire, Imown as the ‘ Greek ’ temple, winch 
18 assigned to the Cth cent n c 

PompcTopoIis {TIofnn]TotrTo\is), the name of 
several cities founded or enlarged by Pompej 
1 (Tash KOjnri), an inland citj of Paphlagonia, 
SV of Smope, on the river Aimiias {Gbl 
Jrmal), a V tnbutarj of the Halys (Strab 
p GG2) — 2 [PoviPLios] — 3 [SoLOLj 
Pompeins 1 Q Pompeins, said to have 
been the son of a flute player, was the first of 
the family who rose to dignitj in the state He 
was consul in 141, when ho carried on war 
against the Numantiiies in Spam Having 
been defeated bv the enemv in sov oral engage 
ments, he concluded a pence with them, but 
on the nmval of his successor m the command, 
he disov lied the treatv, which w as declared 
invalid bj the senate He v as censor in 181 
until Q Metellus 'Maccdonicns (Ajpp B C vi 
7C, Cic Pin 11 17, Off 111 no)— 2 Q Pom- 
perns Enfus, cither son or grandson of the 
preceding, was a realous supporter of the 
anstocratical partv He was tribune of the 
pkbs 100, praetor Oi, and consul 88, vnth L 
bulla Vheii bnlla set out for the East to 
conduct the war agrinst Mitlindates, he left 
Italj in charge of Pompoms Eufiis, and 
assigned to him the armj of Cn Pompeins 
Stralx), who was still engaged in carrving on 
war against the Marsi btraho, however, who 
was unwilling to be dopnved of the command, 
caused Pompoms Enfus to bo murdered by the 
soldiers (Cic pro Dotn 31, Brut 89, App 
B C i 07 ) — 3 Q Pompeius Enfus, son of 
No 2, niamcd Sulla's daughter, and was mur- 
dered by the partv of Sulpicius and Manus iii 
the Forum, dunng the consnlslup of Ins father, 
88 (Pint Suit 8) — i Q Pompeins Enfus, son 
of No 8 and grandson of the dictator Sulla, 
was thbunc of the plobs 52, when he dis 
tinguished hiinselt as the great partisan of the 
tnumnr Pompoy, whom he assisted to obtain 
the sole consulship Eufus, however, on the 
expiration of his office was accused of vis, was 
condemned, and went into exile at Bauh in 
Campania (Cic ad Pam viii 1,4, Dio Cass 
xl 15) — 5 Q Pompeins Enfus, praetor GS 
was sent to Capua to watch over Campania and 
Apulia during Catiline’s conspirncv In G1 he 
obtained the province of jVfrica, with the title 
of proconsul — G Sex Pompeins, mamed 
Lucilia a sister of the poet C Lucihns — 7 
Sex Pompeius, eldei son of No C, never 
obtained any of the highei offices of the state, 
but acquired great reputation as a man of leani 
mg, and is praised by Cicero for his accurate 
knowledge of jurisprudence, geometry, and tlie 
Stoic philosophy (Cic Brut 47, 175) — 8 Sex 
Pompeins, a descendant of No 7, consul a-D 
14, with Sex Appuleius, in which year the 
emperor Augustus died He seems to have 
been a patron of literature Ovid addressed 
him several letters dunng his exile (Ov Pont 
IV 1, 6) — 9 Cn Pompeins Strabo, yonngei 
son of No G, and father of the triumvir He 
was quaestor in Sardinia 103, praetor 94, and 
propraetor m Sicily in the following j ear He 
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luZesTlgJsi liZhes, 

forward the law ^SnsTatn 

all the towns of the Ttimspa^Mi' , 
or Latinitas [Diet of Ant art 
HeSnned m the S of Italy as proconsul m 
^e follo;\nng year (88), and when Pompeius 
Rufus (iSro 2Jwas appointed to succeed him m 
the command of the army, Straho cansed lum 
to be assassinated by the troops Next year ] 
(87) the Marian party obtained the upper ban 
Strabo was summoned by the anstooraticBl 
party to their assistance , and though not active 
in their cause, he marched to the rehef of the 
city, and fought n battle near the CoUine Grate 
wi4 Cinna and Sertonus (VeU Pat ii 21) 
Shortly afterwards he was killed by lightiung 
His avance and cruelty had made him hated 
by the soldiers to such a degree that they tore 
his corpse from the bier and dragged it through 
the streets Cicero desenbes Inm (Brut 47) 
‘as worthy of hatred on account of his cruelty, 
avance, and perfidy’ (cf Flor in 18) He 
possessed some reputation as an orator, and 
still more as a general He left behmd him a 
considerable property , especially m Picenum — 
10 Cn Pompeius Magnus, the Triumvir, son 
of No 9, was bom on the SOth of September, 
B 0 lOG, in the consulship of Atilius Serranus 
and Semlius Caepio, and was consequently a 
few months younger than Cicero, nho was bom 
on the 3rd of January in this year, and sixyeais 
older than Caesar He fought under his father 
m 89 against the Itahans, when he was only 
seventeen years of age, and contmued with him 
till hiB death two years afterwards For the 
next few years the Marian party had possession 
of Italy , and accordingly Pompej , who adhered 
to the aristociatical party, was obliged to keep 
m the background, and was only saved from an 
indictment by the intervention of Garbo But 
when it became known, in 84, that Sulla was 
on the point of retummg from Greece to Italy, 
Pompey hastened mto Picenum, where he raised 
an army of three legions Although only 
twenty tliree years of age, Pompey displayed 
great military abilities in opposing the Marian 
generals by whom he was surrounded, and 
when he succeeded m joming Sulla m the 
course of the j ear (83), he was saluted by the 
latter with the title of Imperator During the 
remainder of the war in Italy Pompey distm- 
guished himself as one of the most successful 
of SuUa’s generals, and when the war in Italy 
was brought to a close, Sulla sent Pompey 
agamst the Marian party in Sicily and Africa 
Pompey first proceeded to Sicily, of which he 
easily made himself master (82) hero he put 
Garbo to death In 81 Pompey crossed over to 
Mrica, where he defeated Cn Domitius Aheno 
barbus and the Numidian long Hiarbas, after a 
hard fought battle On his return to Rome, in 
tlie same year, he was received with enthusiasm 
hy the people, and was greeted by Sulla wnth 
the surname of Magnus, a name which he bore 
ei or afterwards, and handed dowm to his chil- 
^en Pompev, however, not satisfied with this 
firew ® taantph, which Sulla at 

t refused, but at length, overcome by Pom- 
^8 importunity, he allowed him to have his 
^®®°rdmglv Pompei, who had not 
y t held imv pubhe office, and was still a simnle 

81 anriief Septemb^ 

fifth vLr P completed his twenty- 

htth year Pompey continued faithful to the 


aristocracy after Sulla’s death (78), and sup 
ported the consul Catulus in resisting the 
attempts of his coUeague Lepidus to repeal the 
laws of Sulla, and when Lepidus had recourse 
to arms in the followmg year (77), Pompey took 
an active part in the war agamst him, Md 
succeeded m drivmg him out of Italy— Ihe 
anstociacy, however, now began to fear the 
young and successful general, but smee Sei- 
tonuB in Spam had for the last three years 
successfully opposed Metellus Pius, one of the 
ablest of Sulla’s generals, and it had become 
necessary to send the latter some effectual 
assistance, the senate, with considerable re 
luctance, detemimed to send Pompey to Spam, 
with the title of proconsul, and with equal 
powers to Metellus Pompey remained in 
Spam between five and six years (76-71) , but 
neither he nor Metellus was able to gain any 
decisive advantage over Sertonus But when 
Sertonus was treacherously murdered by his 
own officer Perpema, m 72, the war was speeddy 
brought to a close Perpema was easdy de 
feated by Pompey m the first battle, and the 
whole of Spain was subdued by the early pait 
of the followmg year (71) Pompey then re 
turned to Italy at the head of his army In 
his march towards Rome he fell m with the 
remains of the army of Spartaous, which M 
Crassus had previouslv defeated Pompey cut 
to pieces these fugitives, and therefore claimed 
for himself, m adffition to all his other exploits, 
the glory of fimshmg the Sen de war Pompey 
was now a candidate for the consulship , and 
although he was ineligible by law, masmuoh as 
he was absent from Rome, had not yet reached 
the legal age, and had not held any of the lower 
offices of the state, still his election was certam 
His military glory had charmed the people, 
and as it was known that the anstocraoy looked 
upon Pompey with jealousy, they ceased to 
regard him as belonging to this party, and 
hoped to obtam through lum a restoration of 
the rights and pnvdeges of which they had 
been deprived by Sulla Pompey was accord 
mgly elected consul, along with M Crassus, 
and on the Slst of December, 71, he entered 
the city a second time in his triumphal cai, a 
simple eques Pompey now found it necessary 
to secure power beyond the control of the 
senate eithei by force or by the aid of the 
opposite party He chose the latter course as 
safer than a coup ci’dtat, and openlj broke with 
the aristocracy Thus in his consulship (70) he 
was regarded as the popular hero He pro 
posed and earned a law restormg to the 
tnbunes the power of which tliey had been 
depnved by Sulla He also afforded his all 
powerful aid to the Lex Aureha, proposed 
by the praetor L Aurelius Cotta, by which 
the judices were to be taken in future from 
the senatus, equites, and tnbuni aerarii, m- 
stead of from the senators exclusii ely, as Sulla 
had ordained In carrying both these measures 
Rompey was strongly supported by Caesar, 
with whom he was thus brought into close 
TOnnexion, and Crassus jomed the coahtion — 
hor the next two years (69 and 68) Pompey 
remained in Rome * In 67 the tnbune A 
Gabimus brought foniard a bill proposing to 
confer upon Pompey the command of the wai 
gainst the pirates, with extraordinary po^\ ers 
This bill was opposed by the aristocracy with 
the utmost vehemence, but was notwithstand 
mg earned [Gabixtos ] The pirates were at 
tills time masters of the Mediterranean, and 
had not only plundered many cities on the 
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coasts of Greece and Asm, but had even made 
descents upon Italy itself As soon ns Pompey 
received the command, he began to make his 
preparations for the war, and completed them 
by the end of the winter His plans were 
formed with great skill and judgment, and were 
crowned with complete success In forty days 
he cleared the western sen of pirates, and 
restored communication between Spam, Africa, 
and Italy He then followed the main body of 
the pirates to their strongholds on the coast of 
Gilicia, and after defeating their fleet, ho 
induced a great part of them, by promises of 
pardon, to surrender to lum Many of these he 
settled at Soli, which was henceforward called 
Pompeiopolis The second part of the cam 
paign occupied only forty nine days, and the 
whole war was brought to a conclusion in the 
course of three months , so that, to adopt the 
panegyiicof Cicero (pro iei/ Man 12),‘Pompev 
made his preparations for the war at the end of 
the winter, entered upon it at the commence 
ment of spring, and finished it in the middle of 
the summer ’ Pompey was employed during 
the remainder of this year and the beginning of 
the following in visiting the cities of Cilicia and 
Pamphyha, and providing for the government 
of the newlj conquered districts — During his 
absence from Rome, Pompey was appointed to 
succeed Lucullus in the command of the war 
against Mithridates (GO) The bill conferring 
upon bun tins command was proposed by the 
tribune C Manihus, and was suppoited by 
Cicero m an oration which has come down to 
us (pro Leqc Mamlta) Like the Ghrbiman 
law, it was opposed by the whole weight of 
the aristoorao;} , hut was carried triumphantly 
[Manilitjs ] The power of Mithridates had 
been broken by the previous Mctories of Lucul 
lus, and it was only left to Pompey to bring the 
wai to a conclusion On the approach of 
Pompey, Mithridates retreated towards Ai 
inenia, but he was defeated by the Roman 
general , and ns Tigranes now refused to receive 
him into his dominions, Mithridates resolved to 
plunge into the heart of Colchis, and from 
thence make his way to his own dominions m 
the Cimmerian Bosporus Pompey now turned 
his arms against Tigranes , hut the Armenian 
king submitted to him without a contest, and 
was allowed to conclude a peace with the le 
public It was had pohcy ns well ns bad faith 
to fix, as he did, the boundary of the Romm 
domimon towards Parthin at Oruros, 200 miles 
E of the Euphrates, instead of making that 
river the limit , and it led to difiSculties with 
the Parthians afterwards In 65 Pompey set 
out m pursuit of Mithridates, but he met wuth 
much opposition from the Iberians and Alba- 
nians , and after advaucmg ns far as the river 
Phnsis {Faz), he resoh ed to leave these savage 
districts [Mithbidates, p SCO ] He accord 
ingly retraced his steps, and spent the winter at 
Pontus, which he reduced to the form of a 
Roman province In 64 he marched into Syiia, 
deposed the kmg Antiochus Asiaticus, and 
made that country also a Roman province In 
63 he advanced further south, in order to 
establish the Roman supremacy in Phoenicia, 
Coele Syria, and Palestine The Jews refused 
to submit to him, and shut the gates of Jerusa 
lem against him, and it was not tiU after a 
siege of three months that the city was taken 
Pompey entered the Holy of Holies, the first 
time that any human being except the high 
pnost liad dared to penetrate into this sacred 
spot It w as during the war in Palostme that 


Pompey received intelligence of the death of 
i Mithridates [Mitheidates VI ] Pompey 
! spent the next winter in Pontus , and after 
settling the affairs of Asia, he returned to Italj 
m 62 He disbanded his army almost immedi 
ately aftei landmg at Brundisium, and thus 
calmed the apprehension of many who feared 
that, at the head of his victorious troops, he 
would seize upon the supreme po wei He did not, 
however, return to Rome till tlie following year 
(61), and he entered the city in triumph on the 
80th of September He had just completed hia 
forty fifth year, and this was the third tune that 
he had enjojed the honour of a triumph — “With 
this triumph the first and most glorious part of 
Pompey’s life may be said to have ended 
Hitherto his life had been an almost umnter 
rupted succession of mihtary glory But now 
he was called upon to play a prominent part in 
the civil commotions of the commonwealth, a 
part for winch neither his natural talents nor 
Ins previous habits had m the least fitted him 
It would seem that, on his return to Rome, 
Pompey hardly Icnew what part to take m the 
politics of the city He had been appointed to 
the command against the piiates and Mithn 
dates in opposition to the aristocracy, and they 
still regarded him with jealousy and distrust 
At the same time he was not disposed to umte 
himself to the popular party, which had nsen 
mto importance during lus absence in the 
East, and over which Caesar possessed un 
bounded influence The object, howevei, 
winch engaged the immediate attention of 
Pompey was to obtain from the senate a ratiii 
cation for all his acts in Asia, and an assign 
ment of lands which he had promised to his 
veterans The senate, glad of an opportunity 
to put an affront upon a man w horn they both 
feared and hated, resolutely refused to sanction 
Ins measures m Asia This was the unwisest 
thing they could have done If they had 
Iniown their real inteiests, they would have 
sought to w m Pompey over to their side, as a 
counterpoise to the growing and more dangerous 
influence of Caesar But their short sighted 
pohcy thiew Pompey into Caesar’s arms, and 
thus sealed the downfall of their party Caesar 
promised to obtain for Pompey the ratification 
of his acts , and Pompey, on his part, agreed to 
support Caesar m all his measures That they 
might be more sure of carrying their plans into 
execution, Caesar prev ailed upon Pompey to 
become reconciled to Crassus, with whom he 
was at variance, but who, by his immense 
wealth, had great influence at Rome The 
three agreed to assist one another agamst their 
common enemies , and thus was fiist formed the 
first triumvirate — Tins union of the tliree most 
poweiful men at Rome crushed the aristocracy 
for the time Supported by Pompey and 
Crassus, Caesai was able in his consulship (69) 
to caiTy all his measures Pompey’s acts ui 
Asia were ratified, and Caesar’s agrarian law, 
which divided the rich Campanian land among 
the poorei citizens, enabled Pompey to fulfil 
the promises he had made to lus v eterans In 
order to cement their union more closely, 
Caesar gave to Pompey lus daughter Juba m 
marriage Next year (68) Caesar went to his 
province in Gaul, but Pompey remained in 
Rome "While Caesar was gaming glory and 
influence m Gaul, Pompey was gradually losing 
the confidence of all parties at Rome Tlie 
senate hated and feared lum , the people had 
deserted lum for then favourite Clodius, and 
he had no other resource left but to strengthen 
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According to an arrangement made wUi 
CaeSr Pompey and Crassus were consnls for 
?6ernd toe in 55 Ponipey received as bis 
provinces tlie two Spains, Crassus 
Syria, while Caesar's government was 
for file years more-namely, 

Jwiuary, 68, to the end of the year 49 At the 
end his consulship Pompey did not go m 
person to his provinces, bnt sent his legates, 

i. . . -_js r\T cfAVpm tllQ 


the 


L Afranius afid M Petreius, to govern 
Spams, while he himself rmamed in 
neighbUhood of the city His object now 
was to obtain the dictatorship, and to make 
hunself tlie undisputed master of the Homan 
world Caesar’s increasing power and influence 
had at length made it clear to Pompey that a 
struggle must take place between them sooner 
or later The deatli of his wife Julia, m 64, to 
whom he was tenderlj attached, broke one linlt 
which still connected him with Caesar, and 
the fall of Crassus in the following year (68), m 
the Parthian evpedition, removed the onlj 
person who had the least chance of contesting 
the supremacy with them In order to obtain 
tlie dictatorship, Pompej secreth encouraged 
the civil discord with w Inch the state w as tom 
asunder , and sneh frightful scenes of anarchs 
followed the death of Olodins at the hegiiming 
of 62, that the senate had now no nlteraatne 
bntcalhng m tlie assistance of Poinpoj, who 
was accordingh made sole consul in 52, and 
succeeded in restoring older to the state Soon 
afterwards Pompey became reconciled to the 
anstooraoy, and was now regarded as their ac 
knowledgod head Tlie Instorj of the ci\ il war 
which foflowed is related in the Life of Cvbsah 
II is only necessary to nionlion hero, that after 
the battle of Phatsaha (18) Pompey sailed to 
Egypt, where he hoped to meet wiUi a favour 
able reception, since be had been the means of 
restoring to his lungdom the father of the 
young Egyptian monaxch The muiisters of 
the latter, however, dreading Caesar's anger if 
thej received Pompej, and hkewise Pompev’s 
resentment if thoj' forbade him to land, resolved 
to release themselves from their difficulties bv 
putting him to death Thoj accordingly sent 
out a small boat, took Ponipcj on hoard, and 
rowed for the shore His w ifo and friends 
watched him from the ship, anxious to see in 
what manner he would be received by the king, 
who was standing on the edge of the sen with 
Ins troops , hut just as the boat reached the 
shore, and Pompey was in the act of rising 
Homhyi seat, in older to step on land, ho was 
tabbed in tbe back by Septimius, who liad 
lonnerly been one of his centurions, and was 
now in the semco of the Egjptian monarch 
Pompey was killed on the 29th of September, 
Bc 48, and bad just completed his flftj eighth 
cut off, and his body, 
tlirovvn ont naked on the shore, was 
V w Hhilippns, who had 

S ntt ^ arrived m Egjpt 

sieht turned away from the 

mal’ anif melancholy death of Ins 

ai, and put his murderers to death (Pint 

maSTk®^'^ PP^555-5C0) Pompey4as 

(4) Juba Aemiha, (3)Mucia, 

Magnus ddlr Cn Pompeius 

^ , Ider son of the triumvir by his third 
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wife, Mucia In the Civil war in 48, he com- 
manded a squadron of the fleet m the Adriatic 
Sea After his father’s death, he crossed over 
to Africa, and after lemaimng there a short tune, 
he sailed to Spam m 47 In Spam he was 
jomed by Ins brother Sextus and others of his 
party, who had fled from Africa after their defeat 
at Thapsns Hero the two brothers collected 
a powerful army , but vveie defeated by Caesar 
lumself at the battle of Munda, fought on tbe 
17tli of March, 65 Cneins escaped from the 
field of battle, but was shortly afterwards 
taken prisoner, and put to death (Plut Ant 
26, Bell Hisp 89, Strab p 141)— 12 Sex 
Pompeius Mflguus, younger son of the trium- 
vir by his tlurd w ife, IMucia, vv as bom 76 After 
the battlo of Pliarsaha lie accompanied lus 
father to Egypt, and saw him mmdtred before 
bis eyes After the battle of Munda and the 
death of his brother, Sextus lived for a time m 
concealment m the country of the Lncetnni, 
between the Iborus and the Pyrenees, but 
when Caesar quitted Spam, ho collected a body 
of troops, and emerged from lus lurking-place 
In the civnl wars which followed Caesar’s 
death the powei of Sextus increased He oh 
tamed a largo fleet, became master of the sea, 
and eventually took, possession of Sicily His 
fleet enabled him to stop all the supplies of 
com winch were brought to Homo fiom Egypt 
and the eastern provwnccs, and such scarcity 
began to prevail m the city that the tnuinvirs 
were compelled by the popular discontent to 
make peace with Pompey This pence was 
concluded at Misenuin in 89, hut the war was 
renewed m the follow mg year Octavinn made 
great efforts to collect a large and jmwerful 
fleet, which ho placed under the conminnd of 
Agnppn In SC Pompey’s fleet was defeated 
off Eaulochus, with great loss Pompej him- 
self fled from Sicily to Lesbos and from Lesbos 
to Asia Hero ho was taken prisonor by a body 
of Antony’s troops, and carried to Miletns, 
whore ho was put to death ^35), probably by 
command of Antony , lliough the latter sought 
to throw the lesponsibility of the deed upon his 
officers (Dio Cnss xlv 9, xlvm 17, xlix 11, 
App J3 0 11 105, 111 4, V 141) 

Pompeius PestuB [FrsTus] 

Pompeius Trogus [Justinus ] 

Pompelbu [Pamplona), v,hich iinmois equiv o- 
Icnt to Pompeiopolis, so called by the sons of 
Pompey, was the chief town of the Vascones m 
Hispanin Tnrmconensis, on the road from Astu- 
nca to Bordignla (Strnb p ICl , Ptol ii G, C7 , 
Phn HI 25) 

PompihuB rauMv, Axdiiomcus] 

Pomponia I Sister of T Pomponius Atti- 
cus, w as mamod to Q Cicero, the brollior of 
the orator, n c C8 The mnmagi^ proved an 
extremely unhappy one Q Cicero, after lead 
mg a miserable life with his wife foi almost 
twenty foui years, at length divorced her at the 
end of 46 or in the beginning of the follow mg 
year [Cirnio, No 0]— 2 Daughter of T Pom 
poniuB Atticus She is also called Caccdia (bo 
cause hei father was adopted by Q Caocihus) 
and likewise Attica She was horn m 61, and 
she was still quite young when she was married 
to fll \ ipsanms Agrippn Her daughter Vip 
sania Agrippina manned Tibenus, the successor 
of Augustus 

Pomponiaua [STOEcnADi,s ] 

Pomponius, Sextus, a distmguished Homan 
junst, who lived under Antoninus Pins and M 
Aurelius Some modern writers think that 
there weio two jurists of this name The works 
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of Pomponms are frequentlj quoted in the 
Digest 

PomponiuB Atticus [Atticus ] 

PomponiuB BonomenBis, the most celebrated 
wnter of Fabulae AteUanae, was a native of Bo 
noma (Bologna) m northern Italy, about b c 
91 (Maciob 1 10, 3, vi 9, 4 , Veil Pat u 9, 6) 

PompomuB Mela [Mela ] 

Pomptinae Paludes (novrivai Mfivai Palu- 
dt Pontine, in English the Pontine Marshes), 
the name of a low marshy plam on the coast of 
Latium between Circeii and Terracma, said to 
have been so called after an ancient toivn 
Pontia, which disappeared at an early period 
The plain is about thirty miles long, and from 
seven to eight miles in breadth The marshes 
are formed chiefly by the rii eis Nymphaeus, 
Ufens, and Amasenns, and some other small 
streams, which, mstead of finding their waymto 
the sea, spread oi er this plain (Strab p 233 , 
cf Verg Aen vii 801 , Sil It viii 379 ) Hence 
the plam is turned into a vast number of 
marshes, the miasmas arismg from which are 
exceedinglj unhealthy in the summer At an 
early peiiod, however, they appear not to have 
existed at all, oi at any rate to have been con 
fined to a narrow district There was a tradi 
tion that originally there weie twenty three 
towns situated in this plain (Phn iii 69) On 
the other hand, Theophrastus states that in his 
time the promontory of Ciicen, which had been 
an island (hence by some considered the Homeric 
island of Guce), began to be united to the main- 
land by alluvial deposits (Theoplu n P v 8,3, 
Phn 111 58) It IS certainly improbable that 
the district was ever habitable and fertile within 
the period of lustorj' , and the cornfields of the 
Pomptinus ager (Liv ii 34, iv 25, vi 6, 21) 
were probably never more than the borderland 
of the marshes There was, however, a suffi- 
ciently sound tiact m the marshy plam to 
admit of the construction of the Via Appia m 
312, and no doubt the formation of the canal 
helped to preserve the road This was a navi 
gable canal, parallel with the road from Forum 
Appii to Feronia (Hor Sat v) That the 
marshes had a tendency to spread is clear from 
the not verj successfrd attempts which were 
made to dram them by the consul Cethegus in 
160, by Juhus Caesai and by Augustus (Liv 
Bp 46, Suet Jill 44, Plut Oaes 58, Dio Cass 
xhv 5 , Hor A P 65 ) Juvenal mentions the 
marshes as a haunt of highwaymen (in 307), 
no doubt, because thej were thinly inhabited 
Subsequently the marshes again spread over 
the whole plain, and the Via Appia entirely dis 
appeared , and it was not until the pontificate 
of Pius VI that any serious attempt was made 
to dram them The works were begun in 1778, 
and the greater part of the marshes u as drained , 
but the plam is still unhealthy m the great 
heats of the summer 

C Pomptinus, was praetor b c 68, when he 
was emplojed by Cicero m apprehending the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges He afterwards 
obtamed the provmce of Galha Harbonensis, 
and m 61 defeated the Allobroges, who had 
mvaded the provmce He triumphed m 54, after 
sumg m vain for this honour for some years 
(Sail Oat 45 , Dio Cass xxxvii 47, xxsix 65 ) 

Pons, a common name for stations on the 
Roman roads at the passage of nvers, some of 
which stations on the more important roads grew 
into villages or towns 1 Pons Aehus (New 
castle upon Tijne), in the N of Bntain — 2 P 
Aeni (Pfiinsen) m Vmdelioia, at the passage of 
the Inn, was a fortress with a Roman garrison 
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I — 3 P Aureoli (Pontu olo), m Gallia Transpa- 
dana on the road from Bergamum to Medio- 
lanum, derived its name fiom one of the Thirty 
Tjrants who was defeated and slam by Claudius 
m this place (Aur Vict Oaes 83) — 4, P Campa 
nuB, in Campania between Smnessa and Urbana 
on the Savo — 5 P Mosae (prob Maastricht) 
in the N of Gaul (Tac Hist iv 66) — 6 P 
Saravi (Saaibruch), on the road from Divo 
durum (Metz) to Argentoratum (Strassburg) 

Pontia (Ponza), a rocky island, about five 
miles long, off the coast of Latium opposite 
Formiae, which was taken by the Romans from 
the Volscians, and colonised, b o 818 (Liv ix 
28 , Strab p 283) Under the Romans it was 
used as a place of banishment for state crimi 
nals (Suet Tib 64, Cal 15) There is a group 
of smaller islands round Pontia, w hich are some- 
times called Insulae Pontiae (Phn iii 82) 

Ponticus, an epic poet and a friend both of 
Ovid and Propertius He WTote a poem on 
the Theban legendary wars, which Propertius 
praises as being m the Homeric style (Propert 
1 7, 1, 1 9, 9 , Ov Tnst iv 10, 47 ) 

Pontinus (UovtIvos), a river and mountain m 
Argohs near Lema, with a sanctuary of Athene 
Saitis 

C Pontius, son of Herenmus Pontius, the 
general of the Samnites m b c 321, defeated the 
Roman army under the two consuls T Vetunus 
Calvmus and Sp Postnmms Albmus m one of 
the mountain passes in the neighbourhood of 
Caudium The sumvois, who were completely 
at the merev of the Sammtes, were disnussed 
unhurt by Pontius They had to surrender 
their arms, and to pass under the yoke , and ns 
the price of theu dehverance, the consuls and 
the other commanders swore, m the name of 
the republic, to a hnmihatmg peace The Ro- 
man state, however, refused to ratify the tieaty 
Nearly thirty years afterwaids, Pontius was de 
feated by Q Fabius Gurges (292), was taken 
prisoner, and was put to death after the triumph 
of the consul (Liv ix 1) 

Pontius AquHa [Aquila ] 

Pontius Pilatns, was the sixth prociuator of 
Judaea, and the successor of Valerius Gratiis 
(Tac Ann xv 44) He held the office foi ten 
years m the reign of Tiberius, from ad 26 to 
36, and it was dunng his government that 
Christ taught, suffered, and died By Ins tyran- 
mcal conduct he excited an msurrection at 
Jerusalem, and at a later period commotions in 
Samana also, which were not put down ivithout 
the loss of life The Samaritans complamed of 
his conduct to Vitelhus, the goiemor of Syria, 
who deprived him of his office, and sent him to 
Rome to answer before the emperor the accusa- 
tions that were brought against him Eusebius 
states that Pilatus put an end to his own life 
early m the reign of Caligula, worn out by the 
many misfortunes he had experienced (Euseb 
H B u 7) An old tradition (possibly founded 
on a Birmlarity of name) says that he drowned 
himself in the lake on Mt Pilatus near Lucerne, 
having wandered thither from a place of bamsh- 
ment in Gaul The early Christian writers 
refer to an official report, made by Pilatus to 
the emperor Tibenus, of the condemnation and 
death of Clinst It is very doubtful whether 
this document was genuine, and it is certain 
that the Acts of Pilate, as they are called, which 
are extant m Greek, ns well as his two Latm 
letters to the emperor, are the productions of a 
later age 

Pontius Telesinus 1 A Snmnite, and com 
mander of a Samnite army , with w Inch he fought 
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tiMinst SuUa He aefoaled by Sulla in a 
hard fou^'lil batth ni ar Iho Collinc t'ato, n i' b- 
Ho fell m tlio figlit . Ins li^nd uns cut 
aimed luider the uuUs of PracneKie, to h t the 
\ounKcr Manus know that his last I'OV^ f 
eSrunsgone O^ell Pal n 371-2 Brother 
of the preceding, u as shut up inPraenistouith 
tho voungti Manus, uheii his brother u ns do 
kated h\ Sulla After the death of the older 
Pontiub, Mnriub and TdcPinus, finding i mi 
iiossiblo to escape from Priun. sk rtRoUed to 
die bv one another h hands rrhsmus (ell 
first, and Manus put an uul to his oini life, or 

was Blaiu by his him c [SUun s ] 

Pontus (6 nitiTos), tho AP most dislntt of 
Asm Muior, along the coast of the Husiue, i 
of the rnerHaUs, haMii} onginall> no spv eilic 
name, lias hpoken of as the' coiiutn 
onihcFonius (Lun)i herico ncijUirtd 

the nainc of Pontus, nlncli is first found in 
Xenophon*a Ainfifisni (i fi, 1 >) Hho term, 
honeier, Mis used Mry nidi finitely until tho 
Fcttlcmciit of tho houiuiancs of llu country na 
a Roman province Originalh it iwis regaithd 
ns a part of CvriiBotii, hut its jiarts luri 
best known b\ the names of flic diffcroiit tribes 
•who dwelt along the coast, and of mIioiii iwimo 
account is pn on bv Xi iiophon, lu tlio 1 ii<i6fi»iH 
Me leirn from the Icginds of tho Argon iut«, 
who arc represented as visiting Huh coast and 
the AmaioiiK, whose nlxxles are placid about 
the nver Ihcruiodoii, L of the Inn, ns well na 
from other poetical allusions, that the Greeks 
laid homo know ledgt of these SI hhoi-sof flu 
Lusme at a vtrv earh {icnml A grml neers 
Fion to fiurh InoMlidpe uas m ide hi llie 
infoniiafion pninid hr \< nophou and Inr. toui 
riidcs, when they passid through tin counln 
ill llicir famous retnat and long afunianls 
tlio Romans heeime lull ni(|uaiii‘is1 with il bv 
moans of llu Mithndatii war, and I’ointui’H 
siihsoquoiil evpedition tlirough Pouf us into the 
countries at the fool of the Caueasus Tridi- 
lifm Slid that thin dislnet viai, nilahiui hv 
Kinus (Diod n tn It was inuhr tho rtih of 
the Persian kiiigh after Cvnis tho Great (Hdt 
HI ni, Ml 77 ) lis fiiihs) ([lie lit mum, Pontus, 
first acquired a political ralhor than a (ern 
iiinal iiinK-rlancc, through tho foundation of n 
non kingdom iii >1, nlioul the hcpnmng of tlu 
fourth century n c , hv SiiioiiMir^M h I The 
historv of the gridiKil grnnthof this I nigdnin 
until, under MiflindiiksM it ilirentemd the 
Roman empire in Asia, is given under llu names 

of its king ,of whom tho folIoMingi the list 

(1) AuiOTiM r\sj s I , I xncl iiiiV nown « (2L 
Mmmmvvis I^ to no ai.T, (i) Miionvu" 
yvMfi II, ;m„-M7, (i) MiTiminwj s ii. 
!l'ui-h02, (7) MmniinvTis HI, n02-2rfi , (fi) 
AitoninrvMs Hi, 2fits-‘j|0? (?) Mmii i 
-<0*100? (d) PlIMlSAciH I, IW- 

inSn V Ii;nui>Trs, 

It’i'VTOit, 12(g- 

Ueath of Plmrimtes, (he r.diiud kingdom ro 
^m<d a riommnl exmlince under hia rou 

nn’7,u " •''"K bv Antony in ji c 

st, lait ws soon deposed, nml under Pog} 

wbM, f7 ^‘V '‘’"’ut an na, 
When the eomilrv was constituted by Nero a 

tho fSiSt'l ra).h1ngoma , 

not (nr of i 1'^"’ ('>• '’mail nvor 

from Coicliitt M 'vliiclt Bojiar/itcd it 

‘aim, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor by 
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thi great cliain of the Paryadres and by its 
branches It wtis divided into the three dis 
tncls o( PontUB Galaticus, lu the , border- 
ing on Galatia, P PolcmonmcUB in the celltie, 
HO cftlhd from its capital PoLi vomum, and P 
Cnppiidooiiis in tlioH Jiordenng on Cajipadocia 
{Artnema Minor) In the luiv diviwoii of the 
provmces under Coustaiilme tlieso tinei dm 
imls vvereridnecd to two Hclcnopontus ui 
the tv, so called m hononr of tho tmjvcrorb 
niollur, Ileleiin, and Pontus PolcraomncuB in 
the H Ihc coimtrr nm aho dividml into 
mnalhr districts, ii imtd from the tovnn. tiny 
MiiTounded and the trilms who jieopkd llum 
Pontus was a inoiinlainous country wild and 
himn in the H , where th. great elmnis 
approach tho Huviiio, hut in tin' M waUrfal 
bv lilt* gnat nvtruHviM and Ims and tlicir 
tnbutanea, tlio valh \s of vvhicli, iisvvtll ns tho 
land along th, <ois{,nrt cvlnmeh ferlih Be 
sides com mid olivis it was fninoiis for its fruit 
trees, and rome of the lust of our cnmnioii 
fruits art* raid tolnvi l>een brought to HurojK 
from tins quart, r (nr i xamjde, Urn cherry (set 
CriivSLs) The imlts of tho inounlnins wtro 
covi red with fine limlsr, and tin ir lower flopi. s 
with Itox and cdhir shrubs llu* L jnirt via'’ 
rich III nhi i rvK, ind coiitsimsl the r< h brnted 
iron imnis of Ibe Ciivivins (Sirab pp 517, 
7iii, TlirojOinisl HJ’ IV .7, vni I ir It., ms 
17, \tn .In IV b. Hi) Pontus was peopled 
bv numerous tnbi s, bclongnng prohiiblv to vorv 
difitniit rvecs Ihotigb tin* S* imlic (bjrt, 
Arvbuvn) rveo npiievrs to bnvt bt't n tbo prev nl 
, ingoiit mid brnce the inhalutants ntn iiiel tided 
j under tlu gciun! immt of LittosViir ginu 
clu< f of thf .-I jmcples arc fq*ok< ri of in ri pvnitt 
articles I 

Pontus Euxinns, or simplv Pontus ritftTof, 
npiTof Lfftiior -i') naiTotlii Ritayot, Mnrr 
Luxiiniiii (hr Jihtei Turl Kura Dnn-, 
Grk Mdurethnhi^ia, Rii > Tc? rrttujn Mure 
or Citiriic More, all nnnw * of tin rame mean 
mg, and vnpjvO’-id to havt orihinated from tho 
terror with vvhith it v as at fin I rt-girdcd by 
! the Tur) nil mannerr, ao tlm first wide t xpans#* 
‘of Fen with wliieli thrv lucamt armnintt<i), the 
j great inland rc a eiitlo-i d hv Asm vfiiior on the 
■ ‘a , ( oleins on tin H , S irtimtia on tho X , and 
Hnciv nml Hirvcia on the M and Imviiig 
I no other outfit tliin tlic mirroa 13osi(iiits 
llinvrllh III tin .S\\ cciruir It Jn s lietw, en 
28’ and -IH'IO'! long’ iiitd bilwiin -(Hand 
■(0° (tC X 1 it , its lingth Is ing aim it 7iHi mile's, 
ami )(i breadth Mining from tOO to It.O Its 
Mirfiici ttmi iins more limn H(i,fii)() (quart* 
I miles It r. itiK s the dmiimgc ofaiiiunmme 
)ixl/nl of iciinitry m I urois* and in \sm, hut 
iiimh tin gn iler iHvrtion of its watt ra Hows 
! (rom Ihf fonm 1 contimiit hv the* following 
tmors till later or Dnmihius (lAiiiufir), vvliO'.e 
jbarin cotitaiiiB tht grcif.r part, of central 
linopc, tin Tyros or liana* tns (Dnniitr), 
Uvjgiuis or Bogus (Ifoii.?), Borvstlieni'H (JJiur 
/irr), and 'Jannirt {Don) which dlvtm tho im 
nuiiM jifiiiiiR of X Jiiiima, and (low into tin N 
Ride of tho Htixiiie, tin* last of them (i . tho 
laiinTH) through the Pahm Maeotm GVrii vf 
-Ifm ) 1 he Rp ice thus drained i« calculated at 

uhovi 6(0, OW) wpmre inile«, nr nt'iirly one fiftli 
of the* whole* surfueo of 1 mop*' In Asm, the 
l*iir.ni of the Huxmn eoiilaimi first, tlio triau 
gular gjieeo of Sarnmtiii Asmtica lutwoen tlu 
I'niiiiTs on tho N , the CnueamiF on tho ^ , mid 
on tho 1, tho llippici M ,wlneh form the w’alei 
shod dividing the* tnluitarica of llm Huxiiio 
from thoHo of the* Caspian the waters of tlim 
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space flow into the Tanais and the Pains 
Maeotis, and thelaigest of them is the Hypanis 
or Vardanes {Kuban), which comes down to the 
Pains Maeotis and tlie En\me at their junction, 
and dn ides its waters between them, next we 
have the naiaow stiip of land between the 
Caucasus and the NE coast of the sea , then, 
on the E , Colchis, hemmed m between the 
Caucasus and Moschici M , and watered by the 
Phasis , and lastlj , on the S , the whole of that 
part of Asia Minor which lies between the 
Paryadres and Antitauins on the E and SE , 
the Taurus on the S , and the highlands of 
Phrygia on the "W , the chief rn ers of this 
portion being the Ins {YesJiil Jrnifti), theHalys 
{Kizil Bmak), and the Sanganus {Sakani/cJi) 
The whole of the Asiatic basin of the Euxme I 
18 estimated at 100,000 square miles As might 
be expected from this vast influx of fresh water, 
the water is much less salt than that of the 
ocean Acunous prediction was founded upon 
this great influx by Polybius (u 39-43) — that 
the Euxmo would in time become choked up 
and converted into dry land by the deposits of 
all these rivers (cf Strab pp 49, 60) The 
great bank of which he spealcs ns bemg one 
day’s sail off the mouths of the Danube, is not 
mentioned by other ivnteis and has 'no exist 
once now The waters which the Euxine 
reocii es from the nvers that flow directly into 
it, and also from the Polus Maeotis (Sea of 
Azov) through the Bosporus Cunmenus (Straiis 
of Kaffa or Temlaleh), find their exit at the 
SW comer, through the Bosporus Tliracius 
(Channel of Constantinople), into the Pro 
pontis (Sea of Maimai a), and thence m a 
constant rapid current through tlie Belles 
pontus (Straits of Gallipoli or Dardanelles) 
into the Aegeum Mare (Archipelago) — The 
Argonautic and othei legends show that the 
Greeks had some acquaintance with this sea at 
a \ery early period It is said that they at first 
called if'A^evoi (inhospitable), from the savage 
character of the peoples on its coast, and from 
the supposed terrors of its navigation, and 
that aftenvards, on tlieir lavounte principle of 
euphemism (i e abstaining from words of einl 
omen), they changed its aame to Ed^evos, Ion 
Ed^fivos (hospitable) (Ov Ti ist iv 4, 55 , 
ef Scymn 784 , Strab p 298 , Meh i 19, C , 
Plin n 1 ) The Greeks of Asia Minor, espe 
cially the people of Miletus, founded many 
colonies and commercial emporiums on its 
shores, and ns early as the Persian wars we 
find Athens carrymg on a regular trade with 
these settlements m the com grown in the 
great plams on its N side (the Ukraine) and in 
the Chersonesus Taunca (Crimea), which have 
ever smeo supphed "W Europe with large quan 
titles of gram The historv of the settlements 
themsehes will be found under their seiernl 
names Tlie Eomans had a pretty accurate 
knowledge of the sea An account of its 
coasts exists m Greelc, entitled Peripliis Marts 
JSuxini, ascribed to Arnan, who lived in the 
reign of Hadrian [Ariuanus ] 

Popillins Laenas [Laenas ] 

PopllCola [PUBLICOLA ] 

Poppaea Sabina [Sabixa ] 

Poppaeus Sabinus [Sabesus] 

Populonia, or inm (Populomensis Fopulo 
ma), an ancient town of Etruna, situated on a 
lofty hill, sinking abmptly to the sea, and form 
mg a peninsula According to one tradition it 
was founded by the Corsicans , but according 
to another it was a colony fiom Volnterrae, or 
was taken from the Corsicans by the Voloter- 
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lain (Strab p 223, Verg Aen x 174, Sen- 
ad loc ) It was not one of the twelve Etrascan 
cities, and was never a place of pohtical im 
portance , but it carried on an extensiv e com 
merce, and was the prmcipal seaport of Etruna 
Pait of its trade was m iron obtamed from the 
opposite island of Ilva (Liv -xxviii 46) It was 
destroyed by Sulla in the civil wars, and was 
almost in rams m the time of Strabo, but is 
mentioned as an existing town by Pliny (in 50) 



Coin oi Populonia In Etruria (oarlj in 6th cent B 0 ) 
, Gorgon s head j<?r plain 


There are still remains of the walls of the 
ancient Populonia, showing that the city was 
only about 1;^^ mile m circumference 
Porcia 1 Sister of Cato Uticensis, mamed 
L Doinitms Ahenobarbns, consul B c 64, who 
was slam in the battle of Phaisaha She died 
m 40 (Plut Oat i 41 , Cic ad Ait ix 3, xiu 
37,48) — 2 Daughter of Cato Uticensis by his 
first wife, Atilia Slie was married first to M 
Bibulus, consul 69, to whom she bore three 
children Bibulus died in 48, and m 45 she 
married M Bratus, the assassin of Julius Caesar 
She inhented all her father’s republican pnn 
ciples, and likewise Ins courage and firmness 
of wiU She induced her husband on the night 
before the 16tli of March to disclose to hei the 
conspnacj agamst Caesar’s life, and she is re 
ported to have woimded herself m the thigh in 
order to show that she had a courageous soul 
and could be trusted with the secret (Plut 
Cat 26, 78, Brut 2, 18, 16, 28 , App B 0 vr 
186 , Dio Cass xliv 18 ) She put an end to her 
own hfe after the death of Brutus, m 42 The 
common tale was, that her friends, suspectmg 
her design, had token all weapons out of her 
waj, and that she therefore destroyed herself 
by swallowing live coals (Plut Bi ut 68 , 
Mart I 48 , Dio Cass xlni 49 , Val Max iv 
6, 6 ) The real fact may have been that she 
suffocated herself by the vapour of a chorcoal 
fire, which we know was a frequent means of 
self-destruction among the Eomans 
Porcifera (Polcevera), a river of Liguiia, 
about two miles "W of Genoa (Plm in 48) 
Porcius Cato [Cato ] 

Porcius Festus [Pestus ] 

Porcius Latro [Latbo ] 

Porcius Licinus [Licilus ] 

Pordoselene or Poroselene (nopSoueAtjioj, 
TIopo<re\-fivri), the largest of the group of islands 
called Hecatoimesi, which he between Lesbos 
and the coast of Asia Minor (Strab p 618 , 
Ptol V 2, 5, Plm V 187) 

Porphyrio, Pomponius, one of the most valu 
able among the ancient commentators on Ho 
race He lived after Festus and Aero, probably 
m the tlurd or fourth centui-y r n — Ed by 
Meyer, Leips 1874 

Porph^ion (Tlopipvploiv), one of the giants 
who fought against the gods When he at- 
tempted to offer violence to JHera, or to throw 
the island of Delos agamst the gods, Zeus 
hurled a thunderbolt at him, and Heracles 
completed his destruction with his arrows 
[Gioaltes ] 
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Porpbyra {n<,p<pvpls). an earlier name of the 

T)o?Jtan), a range of mountains on the TV 
of the Bed Sea opposite the most southedv 

part of Arahia (Ptol IV 5, 27) Pnr 

^®rphyiiTis(nop^^,n^^^ 
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rushed at his courage, the king bade liun depart 
m peace , and Scaevola, as he was henceforward 
called, told bun, out of gratitude, to make peace 
with Kome, since 800 noble jontlis had snom 
to take the life of the king, and he nas the first 
upon whom the lot had fallen Porsenna there- 
upon made peace mth the Eomans, and with 
drew hiB troops from the Janiculuin after 
• ' ■’ Eomans 


. JJIJ I jus troops irom tue dauicuiiun ; 

phyry, thecelehra ® ° Neo-Platonic f receinng twcutv hostages from the Eon 

was a Greek ,^3 Sutler mSnea ' Such was the tale bj which Eoman vamly con 

Slestme oraf^^e is ongmal^nomc was , ccalcd one of the earhest and greateBtjlisasterE 


(Liv 11 9-15 , Pint Fopl 16 , 


t'^^j7^S«?ified ‘Sr” Dionys“%i)' The real £aa is, that khis war 


bj the Elmscan king for 


a word which signineu king The Dionys v 21) 

^tf h^Jamus (m allusion to the nsual was an invasion hj the hitmscan King loi 
rXm 5 wafrobes) was subsequent! v densed ’ purposes of conquest, not irom any desire to re 
colour of roy j _ ■ * store the Tarqums otherwise their restoration 

j would have been a condition of the treat} 
This part of the story appears to he an episode 


colour of royal , . - 

for him by Ins preceptor Longinus Alter 
studying under Ongen Oit C£i€sa.reaj nnu nnder 
Apolloiuns and Longinus at Athens, he settled 
at Eome m his thirtieth year, and there be- 
came a diligent disciple of Plotmus, who en 
trusted him with the task of correcting and 
arrangmg his writings [PiOTrNDsj After re 
maming in Eome six years. Porphyry, for the 
sake of his health, took a i o} age to Sicily, where 
he hved for some tune It was dunng his resi- 
dence in Sicily that he wrote lim treatise against 
the Christian religion, in fifteen books After- 
wards he returned to Eome, where he continued 
to teach until Ins death, which took place about 
805 or 306 Late in life he mained Marcella, 
the widow of one of his friends, and the mother 
of seven children, with the view, as he avowed, 
of superintending their education As a writer 
Potphyrv desenes considerable praise His 
style IS clear, and lus learning was most exten 
Bive His most colebralod work was his treatise 


introduced to glorify the establishment of the 
republic, and possibly the real wars of Porsenna 
may have been at a different period. But 
whenever the war occurred, Eome was com 
pletely conquered b} Porsenna This is ex- 
pressly stated by Tacitus {Hist ui 72), and is 
confirmed by other writers Dionysius states 
(i 84) that the Eomans acknowledged the 
snpreiriacy of Porsenna by sending liim a 
sceptre, a royal robe, and an nor} chair Pliny 
tells us (xxxiv 130) that so thorough was the 
subjection of the Eomans that the} were ex- 
pressly prohibited fiom usuig iron for any other 
purpose but agncnltnre The Eomans, how 
eiet did not long remam snbject to the Etrus- 
cans After the conquest of Eome, Aruns, the 
son of Porsenna, proceeded to attack Ancia, 


hut was defeated before the city by the uxuted 
against the Chnstian rehgion , but of its nature ; forces of the Latin cities, assisted by the Greeks 
and merits we are not able to judge, as it has ' of Cumae (Liv ii 15, Dionys v 80, vu. 2-11) 
not come dorni to us it was decoyed by j The Etruscans appear, in consequence, to liave 
order of the emperor Theodosius Among , been confined to their own territory on the 
his extant works his Life of Pjthagoras and j right bank of the Tiber, and the Romans to 
Life of Plotinus are the best known have a\ ailed themselves of tlic opportunity to 

PorpliyriuB,PablilItiB OptaUauus, a Roman recover tlieir independence — The tomb of Por 
poet of small merit, who hved m the age of | senna at Clusmm, of great size and magnifi 
Constantine the Great He was praefectus ' cence, is desenbed by Phn} (vxrri 91), and 
urbi m 329 and 833 His verses are in tbc j remains of it have been discovered at Cluusi 
highest degree artificial, many of them puzzles J [Cicsruii , Bid of Ant art Labynntlivs'] 
m the acrostic and other forms rather than | Porthaon (nopBday), son of Agenor and Epi- 
Metry He was brought into notice by a caste, was king of Pleuron and Calydon in 
Panegyric upon Constantine —Ed byL Muller, Aetoha, and mamed to Eurrte, by whom he 


Leips. 1877, and jnrtly in Wemsdorf, Foet 
Lai Min 

Porsenna or Porsena,* Lars, king of the 
Etruscan town of Clnsium, marched against 
Eome at the head of a vast army, m order to 
restore Tarqumius Supetbus to the tlirone 
He took possession of the hill Jamculum, and 
would hav e entered the city by the bridge which , 
connected Eome with the Janienlum, had it not J 
been for the Bujierhnman prowess of Horatins 
Codes, who kept the whole Etruscan army at 
hay, while his comrades broke down the bridge 
behind him [Coclfs ] The Etruscans pre- 
ceded to lay siege to the cit}, which soon liegan 
m suSer from famme Tliereupon a young 
^man, named C Mucins, resolved to deliver 
ms country by murdering the invading king 
Ue acairdingly vent over to the Etruscan 
of the person of Porsenna, 
secretary instead Seized, and 


became the father of Oeiieus, Agnus, Alcathous, 
Melas, Leucopeus, and Sterope [Oekeue ] 

PortlunuB {UdpOpos Forto Bufalo), a har- 
bour in Euboea, belonging to Eretna, opposite 
toOropus (Dem Fhil in p 119 , de Cor p 
218, Plm n Cl) 

PortunuB or Portumnus, ongmally the god 
of portae ani portus, i e of doors, gates and 
liarbouTB (as being the n\er or maritime 
entrances (Paul p 50) He was thus at first 
identical with Janus, and,hkc him, represented 
with a key m his hand [Jakus, p 457, a] but 
p’adn^y the liarbour-god was distinguished 
from the god of gates, and Portunus receiv ed a 
separate worship as the protecting deity who 
guarded the harbour and was invoked to grant 
a safe return to the haven (Cic N D u 26, 
6G, Verg Aen v 241) Wlien Greek mytho- 
logy influenced that of the Eomans, Portunus 
became identified with the Greek sea-god 


J.1 . una J hprnmA n 

lm^into thTfire^?Se\ftar,^SttMe or^,Melicertes [P^mon], ind 


he heeded pam Asto \ 

in I«nHltimate is variable It 

fHm Martial, bnt long in Tirril 

xvi.4,Mart xiv 88. Ti! 


j ^metimes with Neptonus Portunus had a 
temple on the Tiber near the Pons Aemihus,. 
and imother near Ostia, whence ho vvas con- 
nected with the nver godTibennus, but it is 
probably a mistake to sav that he was identi- 
fiea with Tibermus The two names appear as 
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distinct in the same calendar of festivals The 
festi-valof the PoHunaha at winch Portunus 
was worshipped took place on the 17th of 
August [Diet of Ant sv] 

Pdrus (Ucipos) king of the Indian provinces 
E of the nver Hydaspes, offeied a formidable 
resistance to ^exander when the latter 
attempted to cross this river B o 827 The 
battle which he fought with Alexander u as one 
of the most severely contested which occurred 
during the whole of Alexander’s campaigns 
Porus displayed great personal courage in the 
battle, and when brought before the conqueror, 
he proudly demanded to be treated in a manner 
worthy of a kmg Tins magnanimity at once 
conciliated the favour of Alexander, who not 
only restored to him his dommions, hut in 
creased them by large accessions of terntoi’y 
From this time Porus became firmly attached 
to his generous conqueroi, whom he accom 
panied to the Hyphasis In 821 Porus was 
treacherously put to death bj' Eudemiis, who 
commanded the Macedonian troops in the 
adjacent province We are told that Porus 
was a man of gigantic stature — not less than 
five cubits in height — distinguished foi iieisonal 
strength and prow ess in war (Arrian, x 18 , 
Pint A/ex 60 , Curt viii 14 ) 

Foseidon (IlotreiStSi/), called Neptunus by 
tile Romans, was the god of the sea (In so far 
xs he was distinguished from Oceanus, his rule 
referred to the Mediterranean othenvise it 
was generally oxer aU seas) His name is 
connected xxith vdros, irivros and irorafiSs, 
according to w Inch lie is the god of the flowing 
waters, xvhethei of land or sea hence his 
epithet (pvTaKinos, as nounshei of plants Ac 
cording to the genealogy recognised by the 
earliest Greek poets, he was a son oE Cronos 
and Rhea (xvhence he is called Cionms, and by 
Latin poets Satta mus) He was accordingly a 
brother of Zeus, Hades, Hera, Hestia and 
Demeter, and it xvas detemuned by lot that 
he should rule over the sea {11 xv 187-191 , 
Hes Th 463, 464 ) Like his brothers and 
sisters, he was, after his birth, swalloxved by his 
father Cionos, but tliroxvn up again (Apollod i 
1 , 6, 1 2, 1) According to the story given by 
Pausanias (xiii 8 , 2), he xvas concealed by 
Rhea, after his birth, among a floclc of lambs, 
and Ills mother pretended to liave given birth 
to a young horse, which she gaxe to Cionos to 
devour In the Homeiic poems Poseidon is 
described as equal to Zeus in dignity, but less 
powerful He resents the attempts of Zeus to 
intimidate him , he even tlireatens his mightier 
brothel, and once conspired xvith Hera and 
Athene to put him into chains , but on other 
occasions we find lum submissive to Zeus (17 
1 309, viii 210, XV 166-190, 209-212 , Od xiii 
148 ) The palace of Poseidon was in the depth 
of the sea near Aegae in Aohaia, xvheie he kept 
his horses xvith brazen hoofs and golden manes 
(II xm 21 , Od V 881) With these horses he 
drives in a chariot over the waves of the sea, 
which become smooth as he approaches, and 
the monsters of the deep recognise hun and 
play around his chariot (17 xiii 27, Veig 
Ae>i V 817 , Ap Rh in 1240) Although he 
generally dxvelt in the sea, still lie also appears 
m Olympus m the assembly of the gods (17 
XX 13) — Poseidon in conjunction xvith Apollo 
IS said to have built the walls of Troj for 
Laomedon, whence Troy is called Neptuma 
Porgama {II xm 462 , Eur Andr 1014 , Ov 
Fast 1 626) Laomedon refused to give these 
gods the reward which had been stipulated, and 
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even dismissed them xvith threats Poseidon 
in consequence sent a sea monster, which xvas 
on the point of dexounngLaomedon’s daughter 
when it was lulled by Heracles, and he con 
tmued to bear an implacable hatred agamst 
the Trojans [Hesioke] He sided xvith the 
Greeks in the war against Troy, sometimes 
wntnessing the contests from the heights of 
Thrace, and sometimes interferuig in person, 
assauming the appearance of a mortal hero and 
encouraguig the Greeks, while Zeus favoured 
the Tiojans {II xui 12, 44, xix 186) In the 
Odyssey, Poseidon is hostile to Odysseus, 
whom he prevents from retummg home be 
cause he had bhnded Polyphemus, a son of 
Poseidon by the nymph Thoosa {Od i 20, v 
286, 860, xi 101 , Ov Tnst i 2 , 9) — Being the 
ruler of the sen, he is described as gathenng 
clouds and calling forth storms, but at the same 
time he has it in Ins power to giant a successful 
X 03 age and save those who are in danger , and 
all other marine dix inities are subject to him 
As the sea surrounds and holds the earth, 

I he lumself is described ns the god who holds 
the earth (yaiiioxos), and who has it in his 
power to shake the earth ’Evi'oa'iyaios, ivoai 
KitpTTjp yas, TiyaKTOip yalas, so that 
Hades feared lest he should tear up its founda 
tion and leveal the depths below {II xx 57) 
In this belief it is possible also that there may 
have been some perception of the fact that 
earthquakes are more frequent and violent iieai 
the sea coast —Among the many local stories 
of Poseidon the most famous is the legend of 
the naming of Athens It is said that when 
Poseidon and Athene disputed ns to which of 
them should give the name to the capital of 
Attica, the gods decided that it should receive 
its name fiom the deity who should bestow 
upon man the most usefi gift Poseidon then 
cieated tlie horse, and Athene called foith the 
olive tree , in consequence of which the honour 
was conferred upon the goddess (Hdt xnii 
56 , Apollod 111 14 , Serv ad Geoi ff 1 12) It 
should be noticed as regards this story that 
Poseidon is really Erechtheus, the local deity 
of Athens who has been transformed into a 
hero The mjdh probably expresses the fact 
that Poseidon, or Poseidon Erechtheus, was 
woishipped by the old loman (or so called 
Pelasgian) mhabitants of Attica, and after the 
later immigration occupied a subordinate place 
in the festivals of the city At Colonus the 
worslup of Athene was united with the (prob 
ably) older worship of notreiSSr "Iinnoy — Tlie 
followmg legends also respectmg Poseidon 
deserve to be mentioned In conjunction with 
Zeus he fought against Cronos and the Titans , 
and m the contest with the Giants he pursued 
Polybotes across the sea as far as Cos, and 
there killed him by throwing the island upon 
him (Apollod 1 6 , 2 , Paus 1 2, 4) He further 
crushed the Centaurs, when they were pursued 
by Heracles, under a mountain in Leucosia, the 
island of the Sirens (Apollod 11 6 , 4) He 
sued together with Zeus for the hand of Thetis , 
but he withdrew when Themis prophesied that 
the son of Thetis would be greater than his 
father (Apollod ni 18, 6 , Tzetz ad Lyc 178) 
At the request of Minos, king of Crete, Poseidon 
caused a bull to rise from the sea, which the 
king promised to sacrifice, but when kLnos 
treacherously concealed the amnial among a 
herd of oxen, the god punished Mmos by 
causmg his wife Pasiphae to fall in love with 
the bull (Apollod lu 1, 8 ) — Poseidon was 
married to Aniplutnte, by whom he hod three 
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children, Tnton, Ehode. 

Tinf. lift had also a vast number of cmiaren dj 
S ther d"4^ties and by mortal women [see 
especially Detoete-R, Tvbo] It m, m doubt 
because the sea is rough and stormy that 
many ol the children of Poseidon are ^escnbed 
as rou'^h and passionate, or even savage and 
g'gZuc [see ^Amtcus, A^ntaeus, Bosm^ 
CEBcroN, CSCNCS, Pbocbustes, ScmoN}- 
Poseidon seems to have been yo^hiPPed 
onjnnally by the oldest branches of the Ionic 
race m especial It is possible that "ben they 
were an inland people mainly he was the god 
of running streams and wells, and that as they 
occupied more and more sea coast towns his 
worship took particularly the form, which 
eventually everywhere prevailed, appropriate 
to the god of the sea In Tliessaly, a well- 
watered country, without many sea-ports, Ins 
character was rather that of a god of rivers, who 
was therefore a lover of nymphs , and, as the 
Thessahans a ere m early times an equestrian 
people. It naturally happened that Poseidon was 
accepted by them as the god of hoi-ses, and 
other circumstances also may have contnbuted 
to this— the impression of the horses’ hoofs 
trampling round the sacred streams and spnngs, 
which led also to the stones of Hippocrene 
QPegasus], and perhaps also the idea of horses 
shaking the earth in their gallop Tins is a 
more likely o) igm of his being regarded as the 
god of horses than the companson ol crested 
waves With horses In this aspect he was n 
Tinrioy, or Tirwioj &va^ he was honoured in 
chanot races, as at tlie Istlimnn games, and the 
giver ol famous horses (J7 win 277 , Find Ol 
1 40, Pi/f7i VI 48 , Eur Phocn 1707 , Soph 
0 0 712, Paus 1 30, 4, u 20, 8, viii 25, 6) 
The worship of Poseidon was specially notice 
able in Thessaly, of which country he was 
indeed the national god, and it belonged, no 
donbt, to the early inhabitants, the so called 
Pelasgian races Poseidon, ns tlieir traditions 
recorded, not only gave them then livers and 
their horses, hnt he made their land, by clenimg 
the way tlirongh Tempe for the waters to 
escape (Hence his epithet verpcaos Pind 
Pgth IV 138 ) Thence it had spi ead to 
Boeotia, and was probably supreme there 
before it was snperseded by the woisbip of 
Apollo and of Dionysus In Attica, as has been 
Seen, it was established at a lery early time, 
Md in the Peloponnesus also, which is said to 
base been an oltairripiov nocreiowi/oy in pre 
Donan tunes (Diod xv 49), it held an im 
portant place It may haie been bronglit 
thither by the old Ionian sefctleis from Asia — 
to which country it was again brought hack to 
be celebrated m the great Panionian festival 
or it may have been planted in various 
centres of the Peloponnesus by races commc 
southwards from Thessaly for instance, from 
tne race of Pelias and Neleus may have nnsen 
the worship of Poseidon at Pylos (Od m 5) , 
from the Lapithae that m Attica The most 
famous seats of this worship m the Pelopw 

vin 503 , Hdt 1 145 , Pans vii 25, 7), and it is 

earthm!^ destroyed by an 

earthquake m 373 n c (Strab p 884) nossiblv 

bmes ««*q«akes m earlier, 

mes, at Onohestns (Pans iv 26 Cl at 

cities which united m the 


adopted by tlie Dorians from their predecessors 
[For the worship of Hoseidon at Athens, see 
Erecotheuji ]-— The attribute of Poseidon, 
which distinguishes him ,also in works of art, 
was especially the trident ( Od v 291 , ApoUod 
1 2, 1), with which his i anons works of power 
are done, the rocks are cleft, the horse or the 
spring of water is produced from the earth, and 
the depths of the sea are stirred It is gener- 
ally held that the form of his indent was 
merely adopted from the three pronged weapon 
with winch the fisher struck the tunny— and 
this seems to be the idea of Aeschylus when he 
calls the indent of Poseidon IxfiujBiiAos {Sept 
123) on the other hand, a recent writer has 
brought arguments to show that it was a 
development of the sceptre, headed by a lotus 
or fleur-de lys, such as was commonly pamted 
on vases as an emblem of power for Zeus, Hades 
on Poseidon The bull was also an attribute, 
symbolising the roar tJf the stormy sea, whence 
Poseidon hod the epithet raiptos or vaispeias 
(that the hunting of the bull was the sport in 
early times of the Thessalians may also have had 
Eomethmg to do w ith this connexion) , bolls were 
sacnficed to bun (Od iii 1), and the ministers 
of lus sacnfices at Ephesus were called ravpoi 
(Athen p 245) On the othei hand, the dolphm 
belonged to him ns the syrmbol of liis pow er to 
calm the sea (Ael 
IT A xn 45) In 
art he never ap 
pears entlironed, 
but usually as a 
standing figure 
with the indent 
sometimes he is 
fully clothed 
sometimes he is 
naked in the com 
of Paeshim [see 
p C41}, ns in the 
medal engraved 
heie, he is naked 
except for a cloak 
thrown over ins 
arm, and on the re- 
verse tlie attribute 
of the hull also 
appears In the 
colossal statue of Poseidon m the Laterau 
JTnseum the god is standmg, naked, with the 
Indent in liis left hand and n rudder in lus 
right, one foot is resting on a ship joined to 
wliidi IB a dolphin’s head All these are 
common attributes, ns may be gathered from 
coins (see com 



Posoldou (From a medal of 
Demetrias PoUorcctcs ) 



grai ed here) , 
but in this sta- 
tue most of 
them appear to 
be restorations 
The typical 
head of Posei- 
don resembles 
that of Zens, 
but has less of 
repose m it 
The contest be- 
tween Poset- 

JasSfu^ject (Comet Hadrian. 

Ecnlptures on the W pediment of the 
Parthenon, and probably that treatment of it 

"^“se found 

at Kertch which is now at St Petersburg 
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Posldippus (TlotreiStmTos, IToo'/Siinros) 1 
An Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, 
was a native of Cnssandiea in Macedonia He 
was reckoned one of the 6ix most celebrated 
poets of the Neiv Comedy In time, he was 
the last of all the poets of the New Comedj 
Among his plays was one entitled Aldvfioi, 
which was possibly the onginal of the ilfen- 
aechmt of Plautus He began to exhibit dramas 
in the third year after the death of Menander — 
that IS, in B c 289 (Fiagments in Meineke, Fi 
Oom Gi ) — 2 An epigrammatic poet of the 
Alexandrian period His epigrams formed a 
part of the Garland of Melragei , and twenty- 
two of them are piesei ved in the Greek Antho 

Posidium (TlocrdSiov), the name of several 
promontories sacred to Poseidon 1 (Fiinta 
della Lioosa), m Lucania, opposite the island 
Leucosia, the S point of the gulf of Paestum 
(Strab p 252) — 2 In Epirus, opposite the 
NE point of Corcyia (Ptol in 14,4, Strab p 
824) — 3 {0 Stavjoa), in Tliessaly, forming 
the W point of the Sinus Pagasaeus It is the 
promontory winch LiVy (xx\i 40) calls Zela- 
sium (Stiab p 830, 82 , Ptol in 13, 17 )— 4 
(C Helene), the SW point of Chios (Strab p 
G44) — 5 {Mai 77) ai as), on the SW coast of 
Cana, betu een Miletus and the lassius Sinus, 
with a toivn of the same name upon it (Stiab 
pp 083, 051 , Plm V 112) —6 On the AV 
coast of Arabia, with an altar dedicated to 
Poseidon by Aiiston, whom Ptolemy had sent 
to explore the Aiabion gulf (Diod in 42, 
Strab p 770) — 1 (Posseda), a seaport town in 
Syria, in the district Cassiotis (Strab p 751 , 
Plm V 79) 

PoBldoma [Paestdw ] 

Posidonium or Posidium {UoaeiSiivtov 0 
Posstdln), a promontoiy on the SAV coast of 
the peninsula Pallene in Macedonia, not far 
from Mende (Time iv 129, Lu xlu 11) 

Posidonius (Xloa’eihtljTfios), a distmgmshed 
Stoic philosopher, was a natn e of Apamea in 
Syria The date of Ins birth is not known with 
any exactness, but it may be placed about b c 
135 He studied at Athens under Panaetius, 
after whose death (112) Posidonius set out on 
his travels After visiting most of the coun 
tnes on the coast of the Mediterranean, he 
fixed his abode at Rhodes, where he became 
the president of the Stoic school He also took 
a piomment part in the political aifaiis of 
Rhodes, and was sent as ambassador to Rome 
in 80 Cicero, when he v isited Rhodes, recen ed 
instruction fiom Posidonius (Cic Tusc ii 25, 
M H 1 8 , Fin 1 2, ad Att ii 1 , Plut Cic 4) 
Pompey also had a great admiration for Posi 
donius, and visited him twice, in 07 and 02 
(Plut Po77vp 42) To the occasion of his first 
visit probablj belongs the story that Posidonius, 
to prevent the disappomtment of his distin 
giushed visitor, though severely afflicted with 
the gout, held a long discourse on the topic that 
pain IS not an evil In 61 Posidonius removed 
to Rome, and appears to have died soon after, 
at the age of eighty four Posidonius was a 
man of extensive and varied acquirements in 
almost all departments of human Imowledge 
Cicero thought so highly of lus powers that he 
requested him to write an account of his con 
Bulship As a physical investigator he was 
greatlj supenor to the Stoics generally, attach 
mg himself m this respect rather to Aristotle 
His geographical and histoiical knowledge was 
very extensive He cultivated astronomy with 
considerable dihgence He also constructed a 
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planetary machine, or levolvnng sphere, to 
exlubit the dail} motions of the sun, moon, and 
planets His calculation of the circumference 
of the earth difieied widely from that of 
Eratosthenes He made it only 180,000 stadia, 
and Ills measurement was pretty generallj 
adopted None of the wiitmgs of Posidonius 
has come down to us entire His fragments are 
collected by Bake, Lugd Bat 1810 

Postumia Castra (Salado), a fortress in 
Hispanin Baetica, on a lull near the nvei 
Salsum (Bell Htspa7i 8 ) 

Postumia Gens, patrician, was one of the 
most ancient patncian gentes at Rome Its 
members frequently held the highest offices of 
the state, fiom the banisliment of the kings to 
the downfall of the republic The most dis 
tinguished family m the gens was that of 
Albus or Albinus , but we also find early mthe 
republic famihes of the names of Meqellus and 
Tiibeifits (Liv IV 27, ix 44) A PostumiUE 
Megellus was consul in 202, and took Agngen 
turn (Pol 1 17) 

Postumus, whose full name was AT Cassianus 
Lahnins Postiu/ius, stands second in the list 
of the so called Thiity T 3 rants Being noini 
nated bj Valerian governor of Gaul, he 
assumed the title of emperor m a D 258, while 
A''alerian was prosecuting lus campaign against 
the Persians Postumus maintained a strong 
and just government, and preserved Gaul from 
the dev astation of the warlike tnbes upon the 
eastern border After leigmng nearly ten 
years, he was slam by his soldiers m 207, and 
Laehanus proclaimed empeior in his stead 
(Trebell Poll Tng Tyi n , Aurel Viot 
Cues 32 , Oros vii 22 ) 

Postumus, M Cortius, was made tribune of 
the soldiers by Caesar at the recommendation 
of Cicero (Cic ad Q Fr 11 16, 111 1) He 
afterwards became a warm adherent of Caesar, 
and was disliked and suspected by Cicero, 
though sometimes courted by him (Cic ad Aft 
IX 2, 6 , 0, XU 49, XIV 9, ad Fain n 12) 
Postverta 01 Postvorta [Imiigetes, p 
448, aj 

Potami 01 Potamus {Tloraaol, UoTaySs 
Tlordfitos Keiatta), a demus in the S of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, where 
the tomb of Ion was shown (Paus 1 Si, 8 , 
Stiab p 898) 

Potamon (nord/icov) 1 A rhetorician of 
My tilene, liv ed in the time of Tibenus Caesar, 
whose favour he enjoyed (Strab p 017) — ^ 
A philosopher of Alexandria, who is said to 
have introduced at Rome an eclectic sect of 
philosophj He appears to hav e lived at Rome 
a little before the time of Plotinus, and to have 
entrusted his children to the guardianship of 
the latter^ (Suid s v , Diog Laert Proe77i 21 ) 
Potentia (Potentmus , S Mai la di Po 
tenza) 1 A town of Picenum on the liver 
Elosis, between Ancona and Castellum Fiima- 
num, w as made a Roman colony in B c 184 
(Liv xvxix 44 , Yell Pat 1 16 , Strab p 241) 
— 2 (Potenza), a town of Lucania on the Via 
Popihn, E of Forum Popihi (Ptol 111 1 , 70, 
Plui 111 98) 

Pothinus, a eunuch, the guardian of the 
young king Ptolemy, recommended the assassi 
nation of Pompey, when the latter fled to 
Egypt, B c 48 Pothimis plotted against Caesar 
when he came to Alexandria shortly afterwards, 
and was put to death by Caesar’s order (Caes 
£ C III 108, 112 , Dio Cass xlu 89, Lucan, 
vin 484, X 883 ) 

PStldaca (noTi5aia nonSoidnjy Kas 
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sandra), a town m Macedonia on the narrow 

latbmuBof thepemnBulaPoUene.nas asiron jy 

fo^ed place and one of considemble impoit 
tance (Hdt vu 123 , Thnc i 66, 63 , Sfrab p 
830, 2^28) It was a colony of Conrans, 
and must have been founded before the Persian 
wars, though the tune of its foundation is not 
'recorded It afterwards became tnbutap' to 
Athens, and its revolt from the latter city in 
B c 432 was one of the immediate causes of 
tlie Peloponnesian war It was taken by the 
Athenians in 429 after a siege of more than two 
years, its mhabitants expelled, and their pla<m 
supphedbyAthemancoIomsts (Thuc ii 68,70, 
IV 120 ) In 856 it was taken by Philip, who 
destroyed the city and gave its territory to the 
Olynthians Cassander, howeier, built a new 
city on the some site, to which he gave the 
name of Cassandrea (Ka(rirdvSpcia Kaa-ffau 
SpEiSs), and which he peopled with the remains of 
the old population and with the inhabitants of 
Olynthns and the surrounding towns, so that it 
soon became the most flounshmg city m all 
Maoedoma pem Phil ii p 170, Strab I c) 
It was taken and plundered by the Huns, but 
was restored by Justmian 
Potidania {Xlari^avla), a fortress in the NE 
of Aetoha, near the frontiers of Loons IThuc 
ui 96, Liv sxviti 1) 

PofStii [PmAMA Gevs] 

Potitns, the name of an ancient and cele 
bratcd family of the Ynlena Gens This family 
disappears about the tune of the Sammte wars, 
but the name was revived nt a later period by 
the Valena gens, as a praenomen thus we find 
mention of aPotitus YaleriusMessalla, who was 
consul suffectus in b c 29 
Potnlae {tlorvtai Uornsis), a small town in 
Boeotia on the Asopus, ten stadia S of Thebes, 
on the road to Plataea (Sen Hell v 4, 51, 
Pans IX 8, 1) The adjective Potmades (smg 
Potnias) IS an epithet frequently given to the 
mates which tore to death Glaucus of Potniae 
[Giaucus, No 1 ] 

Praaspa [Phbaata ] 

Practius (tlpoKTioy Bergas), a river of the 
Troad, nsmg m M Ida, and flowing into the 
Hellespont, N of Abydus (17 ii 835 , Strab p 
590 , Aman, An i 12, C) 

Praeneste (Praenestmus Palestrina), one 
of the most ancient towns of Latium, was 
situated on a steep and lofty hill, about twentj 
miles SE of Home, with which it was connected 
by a road called Yia Praenestma It probably 
existed before the Greek colonisation, but it 
Claimed a Greek origin, and was said to have 
been founded by Praenestus, the grandson of 
Odysseus (Stepb Byz s n , Solin 2, 9) 
pother tradition ascribed its foundation to 
OaeouluB, son of Yulcan (Yerg Aen vii 078) 
atoabo speaks of it as a Greek town, and asserts 
that It was formerly called UoXvcmibavos, for 
winch PImy writes Stephane (Strab p 288, 
Phn ni Gl) The traditions which imply a 
foundation by the earher inhabitants of Italy 
we older and probably truer Dionysius (v 61) 
speaica of it as an important member of the 

B c ^ ^™es (from 

bL; 7t to Lu-y, it was an ally of 

after the G^c 
Sid an enemj of the Romans, 

art’s by nature and by 

art, frequently resisted their attacks (Liv vi 

lAp^s' r: 


ancient temple of Fort^a, wtli on oracle, 
wluch is often mentioned under the name ot 
Preieneshnae sortes (Ov Fast vi 61 , Lucan, 
/-t _ A-x T^/^T7'^TTX A I In f'nnRG- 


pbatinas 

Roman colony (Cic Oat i 3) 
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It was here that 
the younger Manus took refuge, and was for a 
considerable tune besieged by SnUa s troops 
Praeneste possessed a an J 


n 194, Cic Btv ii 41, Fortum.) Pn conse- 
quence of its lofty situation Praeneste was a 
cool and healthy residence in the ^eat heats 
of summer {fngidum Praeneste, Her Od, iiu 
4 22 Ju\ m 190), and was therefore much 
frequented at that season by the wealthy 
Romans The remains of the ancient walls 
and some other antiquities are still to be seen 
at Palestrina The fragments of a Romau 
Calendar, called Fasti Praenesttm, were found 
here m 1771, and are probably those wluch 
Yemus Flnccns set np in the forum of Praeneste 
(Snet Gramm 17, C J L i p 311) 

PraesuB {Xlpdliros TTpaltrios), an inland town 
in the E of Crete, belonging to the Eteocretes, 
which was destroyed by tlie neighbounng toivn 
of Hierapytna (Strab pp 475, 478) 

Praetona Augusta [Augusta, No 4 ] 
Praetutu (npairoerrioi), a Iribe of Picenum, 
whose district lay on the N side of the nver 
VomanuB Their chief city was Interamniom 
(Pol in 88, Liv xxii 9, Phn in^ 110) 

Pras (npSr, gen nptuwds 'Ipdvres), a town 
of Thessaly, m the W of the district Phthiotis, 
on the NE slope of Mt Narthacius (Xen Hell 
n 319) 

Prasiae (npacrittl Xlpaixneis) 1 Or Prasla 
(npacrla), a town of the Eleutliero lacones, on 
the E coast of Laconia, was taken and 
destroyed by the Athenians m the second yeni 
of the Peloponnesian war (Thuc ii 66 , Strab 
pp 868, 374 , Pans in 24, 3) — 2 [Prassa), a 
demus in Attica, S of Stina, belonging to the 
tribe Pandionis, with a temple of Apollo (Thuc 
X 111 95) 

Praslas LacuB (Ilpatrias Klpaet] BaiKovo), a 
lake in Tlirace betw eeii the Stiymon and Nestus, 
and near the Strymomc gulf, with silx er mines 
in the neighbourhood 

Prasli, Praesli, and Parrhasu (npdtnoi 
Sanscrit, Prachmas, i e people of the E 
country), a great and powerful people of India 
on the Ganges, governed at the tune of Selen- 
cuB L by long Sandrocottus Their capital 
citj was Polibotlira [Patna), and tbe extent 
of the kingdom seems to have embraced the 
wliolo valley of the upper Ganges, nt least ns 
far down ns that city At a later time the 
monarchy dechned, so that in Ptolemy we only 
find the name ns that of the mhabitants of a 
small distnct, called Prasiaca {ITpocricuclj), about 
tenierSoa (Strab pp 702,708, Plm vi 08, 
Diod 3mi 03, Curt ix 2, Plut Alex 02) 
PrasodiB Hare (ripairiiBjjv 6d\aeea or ic6\ 
nos), the SIV part of the Indian Ocean, about 
tlie promontory Prasum 
Prasum (ITpcto-oi' &.KpurTipiov i e ‘ the green 
headland G Delgado), a promontory on the 
E coast of Africa m lOJ® S lat , m the district 
^ingitCB [Zind), appears to have been tlie 
t> -most pomt to which the ancient knowledge 
01 thi6_coast extended ° 

Pratuias (nparlrar), one of the eorly tragic 
poets at Athens whose combined efforts brought 
the art to its perfection, was a native of Phlins 
and was therefore by birth a Donan It is not 
stated at what tune he went to Athens, but he 
was older than Choerilas and younger than 
Aeschylus, xnth both of whom he competed for 
the pnze m the seventieth Olympiad, according 

8G 
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to Suidas, % e between 600 and 495 b c By 
the same writer he is said to have invented 
Satyno drama that is to say, he introduced the 
practice of adding a satyr-play to be acted in 
connexion wath the preceding tragedy or tra,- 
gedies The Chorus of Satyrs belonged to the 
earliest phase of drama, and it was possibly 
xvith the object of preservmg this that he 
separated the satyr chorus from the tragedy (as 
we should now understand it), and eonfaned it 
to the hghter satync drama He is said to have 
ivntten sixty plays, of which only scanty frag 
ments remain His satyric dramas were ranked 
by Pausamas next to those of Aeschylus (Paus 
11 13, G, Suid s V npariVas) He also stood 
high as writer of lyrical pieces, of which frag- 
ments, one of some length, remain (Bergk, 
Fodt Ltjr 953) 

Praxagoras (npa^aySpas), a celebrated physi 
cian, was a native of the island of Cos, andhved 
in the fourth centurj b c He belonged to the 
medical sect of the Dogmatici, and was cele 
brated for liis knowledge of medical science m 
general, and especially for his attainments in 
anatomy and phj Biology (Gal ii p 905 , Plm 

XXVI 10 ) 

Praxias (npa^las), an Athenian sculptor of 
the age of Phidias, but of the more archaic 
school of Calarais, commenced the execution of 
the statues in the pediments of the great temple 
of Apollo at Delphi — ^Artemis, Leto and Apollo 
with the Muses, Dionysus and the Thyiades, 
and Hehosathis setting — but died while he was 
still engaged upon the work His date may be 
placed about B c 448 and onwards (Pans x 
19,8) 

Praxidice (npa{iS/K7)), t e the goddess who 
Carnes out the objects of justice, or watches that 
justice is done to men Sometimes Praxidice 
seems to be merely Dike herself, regarded as 
having attamed her ends for mstaiice, when 
Menelaus amved m Laconia, on his return 
from Troy, he set up a statue of Praxidice near 
Gytheum, not far from the spot where Pans, m 
carrymg off Helen, hod founded a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite Migonitis (Paus in 22, 2) In other 
traditions there seems to have been (as so often 
appears in Greek mythology), a triad These 
three Praxidicae were workers of justice and 
had a shnne near Hahartus in Boeotia (Paus 
IX 33, 4) In some accounts they are daughters 
of Ogyges, and their names are Alalcomenia, 
Thelxinoa, and Aulis (Said s v npafiSfai)) 
Pausamas seems to connect the death of Sulla 
with the working of Alalcomenia m retnbution 
for his seventies in Greece (Pans ix 33, 0) 

Praxilla (Ilpaf i A Aa), of Sicyon, a lyric poetess, 
who flounshed about b c 450, and was one of 
the nine poetesses who were distinguished as 
the Lync Muses Her scolia were among the 
most celebrated compositions of that species 
She belonged to the Dorian school of lync 
poetry, hut there were also traces of Aeolic 
influence in her rhythms, and even in her dia- 
lect (Suid_ s V , Athen p 694 , Paus iii 13, 8 ) 

Fraxiphanes (Upa^Kpdvrjs), a Penpatetic 
philosopher, a native either of Mytilene or of 
Rhodes, was a pupil of Theophrastus, and hved 
about B c 822 Epicurus is said to hai e been 
one of his pupils Praxiphanes paid especial 
attention to grammatical studies, and is hence 
named along mth Anstotlo as the founder and 
creator of the science of grammar (Clem Alex 
1 p 805 , ^Strab p 065 ) 

Praxiteles (npofireATjj), one of the greatest 
Greek sculptors He was a son of Cephisodotus, 
also a famous sculptor, and some modem m liters 
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argue (but not conclusnely) that ‘Pasiteles,’ 
whom Pausamas (v 20, 1) mentions as a sculptor 
of Paros, was really Praxiteles, and grandfather 
of the great sculptor However that may be, 
Praxiteles was a citizen of Athens, bom about 
890 B c , and contemporary ivith Scopas, ivith 
whom he stands at the head of the later Attic 
school, so called m contradistinction to the 
earher Attic school of Phidias Without at- 
tempting those subhme impersonations of divine 
majesty in which Phidias had been so immitably 
successful, Praxiteles was unsurpassed m the 
exhibition of the softer beauties of the human 
form "While Phidias was supreme in his at 
tainment of the grandest and noblest ideas, 
Praxiteles was equally so m his representation 
of beauty of face and form In the estimation 
of ancient writers Ins most beautiful work was 
his marble statue of Aphrodite, which was dis- 
tmguished from the other statues of the goddess 
by the name of the Cmdians, who purchased 



it (Phn xxxvi 20) The statue at Mumch is a 
copy of this, and the "Venus de’ Medici is an 
mutation [See cuts on p 86 ] It was always 
esteemed the most perfectly beautiful of the 
statues of the goddess Many made the voyage 
to Cnidus expressly to behold it So highly 
did the Cnidians themselves esteem their 
treasure, that when king Nicomedes offered 
them, as the price of it, to pav off the whole of 
their heavy public debt, they preferred to en 
dure any suffering rather than part with the 
work which gave their city its chief renown 
It was afterwards earned to Constantinople, 
where it penshed by fire m the reign of Justi 
man (Zonar xiv 2) Praxiteles modelled it from 
Phryne, of whom also he made more than one 
portrait statue His famous statue of Apollo 
Sauroctonos (Plin xxxiv 70), of a delicate and 
lughly idealised beauty, is also represented by 
a copy [See cut on p 89 ") Another of the 
celebrated works of Praxiteles was his statue 
of Eros (Paus ix 27, 8 , Cic Vierr iv 2, 4) It 
was pieserved at Thespiae where it was dodi- 
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^oosel^t he was miwiUing 
of thei, m lus own opmiOn, 'va« 
fliqcover tins, she sent a slave to teU i'raxitcics 
tliat a fire had broken out in his honso, and 
that most of his works had aheady 
On heating tins message, tiie 
exclamung that oU Ins tod was lost if the firo 
had touched his Satvr or Ins Eros 
Phryne confessed the stratagem, and diose the 
Eros Tins stfltao tt/is reinoreu to ^ome by 
Cali-mla, restored to Tliespiae by Claudius, and 
earned back hr ^'ero to Borne, where it stood 
m Phny’s tune m the schools of Oclavia,and it 
finally penshed m the fire winch ^stroyed that 
budding m the reign of Titns (Paus i *■[*> “» 
Dio Cass hm 21 ) Of the Satvr of Praxiteles 
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river of the same name (Cic 



^ copy exists m the slatne of tho Faun in tho 
Capitol at Borne But, aboie all, since the 
-discoverj of the Hermes at Olympia, the su 
preme skill of Praxiteles in delineating beauty 
of form con be seen m an original work Tins 
statue, winch represented Apollo bearing the 
Dionysus on his left arm, and holding up 
(prohablv) a bunch of grapes in Ins right hand 
(Pans X 17, a), vias found by the German 
archaeologists in 1877, fairly presen ed, and is 
now m the mnseum at Olympia— Praxiteles 
nad two sons, wlio xvere also distinguished 
Bomptora, Timarchus and Cepliisodolus 
„ a (npo^iOfo), daughter of Phrnsimus 

and Uiogenia, was tlie wife of Erechthens, and 
of Cecrops, Pandorus, Motion, Omens, 

Aqnitama at the 

foot of thePytencc8{Caes B G u, 27) 
fffiS a I-acnB (Laffo dt Cash- 

fweTn Etmna near tho coast, be 

tween Vetnloma and Eusellae It was fed and 


drained by a 

ild 27 , Phn in 51 ) _ 

Premiaa,PreimB, orPnmis (npijM'"* pnm), 
a town on tho Nile m Aothiopia near the limit 
of the Eomnn empire, winch was taken bx Pe 
tronius m his expedition (Strab p 8-0 , Ptol 
IX 7, 10, Phn n 181) 

Prepesinthus (npfreiriy0os DespoiiKo), ono 
of the smaller Cyclades, between Oharos and 

Siphnos (Strab p 185) 

Priamldes, that is, a son of Priam, by which 
name Hector, Pans, Helenas, Doiphobns, and 

the other sons of Priam, are called 

PrlamUB (nplajuos), the knng of Troy at the 
time of the Trojan war He was a son of Lao- 
medon and Strymo or Placin His original 
nftHfic IS E'Xid to IiCLVG bcon Podurces, 2 c tlio 
swift-footed,’ xvhich w as changed uito Pnnmus, 
i ‘ the ransomed ’ (from -p(aywi), because ho xvas 
the onlx snrxixnng son of Laonitdon and was 
ransomed bx Ins sister Hesione affer ho had 
fxllen mto the hands of Heracles He is 
said to have been first married to Ansbc, the 
daughter of Jlerops, by whom he became the 
fatlier of Acsacus [Aiusni.], but nfterxxnrrds 
he gave up Ansbc to Hyrtaens, and mamed 
Hecnba,by xvhom be bad the follow mg children 
Hector, Alexander oi Pans,Derphobus,Hcleniis, 
Poinmon, Pollies, .Vntipbns, Hipponons, Polv- 
donis, TroTlus, Creiisn, Lnodice, Polyxena, and 
j Cassandra. By other women be had a great 
many children besides According to the Ho- 
menc tiadition he was the father of fiftx' sons 
(nineteen of whom were children of Hecuba), to 
whom others add an equal number of daughters 
(7? xxix 105) In the earlier jiart of his reign, 
Pnani is said to hax c supported the Phrygians 
in their war against tho Amazons {II in 164 , 
Amazonxs) xMion the Grcel s landed on tho 
Trojan coast Priam xxas alreadx adxanced in 
years, and took no actixe part in the xxar (J7 
XXIX 487) Oucc only did hex enture upon tho 
field of battle, to conclude the agreement re 
spocting the single combat bctxveen Pans aud 
■Menelans {H ni 250) After the death of 
Hector, Pnam, accompanied by Hermes, xvent 
to tlie tent of Achilles to ransom his son's body 
for bnnal and obtained it His death is not 
mentioned by Homer, but is related by later 
poets "When the Greeks entered Troy, the 
aged king pnt on Ins armour, and was on tho 
point of rushing against the enemy, hut he was 
prevailed on by Hecuba to take refuge xvith 
herself and her daughters, as a suppliant at the 
altar of Zeus Wlulo ho was taming in the 
temple. Ins son Pohtes, pursued by Pyrrhus, 
rtishcd into the sacred spot, and expired at the 
feet of luB father, xvhereupon Pmun, ox ercomc 
xnlli indignation, hurled his spear mtli feeble 
hand against Pyrrhus, but was forthwith killed 
by the latter (Eur Troad 17, Tcrg Am ii 
512)— Virgil mentions (Acn \ 504) another 
innm, a son of Pohtes, and a grandson of king 
Pmm [Diet of Ant art Trojac Ijudvs\ 
Pnansns (nplaKroi tlpcdt'crios, TTfitas'irteijs), 
a town in Crete on the S coast nearly duo S 
of GnoBUB and E of Lehon, confounded by 
btrabo with Praebus (Strab p 478) Its name 
appears on coins and m inscriptions 
Pnapus (rip lams), eon of Dionx sub and Aphro- 
T\ “ Aplirodilo, xxho was in love 

wntli pionysuB, went to meet tho god on his re 
turn from India, but soon abandoned him, and 
procce^d to l^mpsacus on tho Hellespont, to 
pvc birth to the child of tho god Hera cauUd 
her to give birth to a child of extreme uglmcss, 
who was named Prmpus (Pans ix 31, 2, 

Sc 2 ’ 
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Stepli Byz s v "Apapros, Adju\l/aKos ) Accord 
ing to Sfiabo (p 587) lio as son of DionysuB 
and a nympli Tlie earliest Greek poets do 
not mention tins divmity He y as worsliipped 
more especially at Lompsacus, Parium, and 
Cyzicns on the Hellespont, ivlieuce be is some- 
tunes called HellesponUacus (CatuU 18, 
Verg Gem g iv 110 ) The true account seems 
to be that Priapus was oiiginally woisbipped 
under the image of the phallus as the deity iv ho 
gave fertihty, especially to gardens, nneyards, 
and all trees Hence ho was identified with 
Dionjsus and the Asiatic Bacchic rites, and 
thereupon was in myth lepiesonted as a son of 
Dionjsus when the woiship of that god pre 
vailed, but sometimes ns Dionj’sus himself 
under anothei name (Athen p 80) In some 
rites he was connected with othei gods of 
fertihtj, Hermes and Eios , and also with Sile- 
nus (whence the ass was sacrificed to both) 
He was regarded as the piomotor of fortilitj, 
not onlj in vegetation, but also in all animals 
connected with an ngncultuinl hfe , and m this 
capacity he was worshipped ns the protector of 
flocks of sheep and goats, of bees, of the vine, 
of all gaiden produce, and e^ en of lishmg The 
worship of Priapus was accepted in Italy with 
that of Dionysus and Aphiodite, and he was re 
garded especially as the piotectoi of gardens, 
m which his image was commonly placed 
(Verg 1 c , Hor Sat i 8 , Phn xiv 60 , OIL 
VI 6G4 ) In mystic theologj he was recognised 
ns sjTnbohsmg the doctiino of regeneration and 
future hfe , whence his imago was placed on 
tombs, and ho appears in sepulchral inscnp- 
tions — ‘DousPnapus ego sum moitis et vital 
locus’ (Henzen, 0750 , C I L v 8031) The 
sacrifices offered to hun consisted of the first 
fruits of gardens, vmej ards, and holds, of milk, 
honey, cakes , rams, asses, and fishes Ho was 
represented in caned unages, mostly in the 
form of liermae, or carrying fruit in Ins garment, 
with either a sickle or cornucopia in his hand 
The herrane of Priapus in Italy, like those of 
other rustic divmities, w eie usually painted red , 
whence the god is called ? iibcr or rubicitndtis 

Priapus (npiairos, Ion ripfijiros Upiairrivds 
Karaboa, Ru ), a city of Mj sia, on the Pro 
pontiB, E of Panum, with a small but esceUont 
harbour It was a colony of the Milesians, and 
a chief seat of the worship of Peiatus The 
surroundmg district was called Priapis {Upiawis) 
and Fnapeue (Ifpiainjidj) (Time vui 107, 
Strab p 587 , Plm v 141 ) 

Priene {UptriVTi Tlpnjveis, Tlpi'fivws Pn- 
eneus, pi Pnenenses Samstm, Ru ), one of the 
twelve Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Minor, 
stood m the HW comer of Cana, at the S foot 
of M Mycale, and on the N side of the Sinus 
Latmicus (Hdt i 142, vi 0) Its foundation 
was ascribed mythically to the Neleid Aepytus, 
m conjunction with Cadmeans, fiom whom it 
was also called KaSfii) (Pans vii 2, 7 , Strab 
p 686) It stood ongmolly on the seoshoie, and 
had two harbours and a small fleet, but the 
change m the coast by the alluvial deposits of 
the Maeander left it some distance inland 
(Stiab p 679) It was of much religious im 
portance m connexion with the Pamonian 
festival on M Mycale, at which the people of 
Priene took precedence m virtue of their being 
the supposed descendants of those of Hehce m 
Greece Proper (Strab p 689) The city was 
also celebrated as the birthplace of Bias 

Pnfernum, a town of the Vestmi on the E 
coast of central Italy 

PifimuB, M Antonias, a native of Tolosa in 
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Gaul, was condemned for foigery [falsum) in 
the reim of Nero, was expelled the senate, of 
which he was a member, and was bamshed 
from the city (Tac Ann xi\ 40 , Dio Cass 
Iv 9 ) After tlio death of Nero (68), he was 
restored to his foimer ranlc by Gaiba, and ap- 
pointed to the command of the seventh legion, 
which was stationed in Pannonia He was one 
of the first generals in Europe who declared in 
favour of Vespasian, and he rendered him the 
most important services In conjunction with 
the governors of Moesia and Pannonia, he m- 
vaded Italy, gamed a decisi\e victory oier the 
Vitelhan army at Bedriacum, and took Cre- 
mona, which he allowed his soldiers to pillage 
and destroy (Tnc Hist ii 80, iii , iv , Dio 
Cass Ixv 9-18 ) Ho afterwards forced his w ay 
into Rome, notwithstandmg the obstinate resis- 
tance of the Vitelhan troops, and had the 
government of the city till the nm\ al of Mu- 
cianus from Syria [Muciavus, No 2] "We 
leam from Martial, who was a friend of Antonius 
Primus, that he was ahve at the accession of 
Trajan (Mart \ 28) 

Pnsciauns, a Roman grammarian, sumamed 
Cacsaricnsts, beennso ho was born at Caesarea 
m Mauretania Ho lived in the sixth cent a d , 
in the reign of Anastasius, and taught grainmai 
at Constantinople Ho was celebrated for the 
extent and depth of his grammatical knowledge, 
of which ho has left the evidence m his work on 
the subject, entitled Commentanorum gram- 
maticonim Libn XVIII, addressed to his 
fnend and patron, the consul Juhanus The 
first sixteen books treat upon the eight parts of 
speech recognised by the ancient grammarians, 
letters, syllables, Ac Tlie last two books are 
on sjmtox This treatise soon became the 
standard work on Latin grammar, and in the 
epitome of Rabanus Manrus obtained an exten 
Bive circulation His terminology forms the 
basis of much that is still maintained His 
work IS also valuable for its citations from 
ancient ivnters Of the earlier grammanens 
those whom ho chiefly follows are the Gieek 
writer Apollonius and the Latm Flavius Caper 
Tlie other w orks of Pnsciaiius still extant aie — 

(I) A grammatical catechism on twelve hues of 
the Aeneid, manifestly intended ns a school 
book (2) A treatise on accents (8) A treatise 
on the symbols used to denote numbers and 
weights, and on corns and numbers (4) On the 
metres of Terence (6) A translation of the 
XIpoyvpvdcTfiaTa {Pracexci citavienta) of Her- 
mogenes (6) On the declensions of nouns (7) A 
poem on tlie emperor Anastasius m 812 hex- 
ameters, with a preface m twenty two iambic 
hues (8) A piece He Pondei ibus et Mensiii is, 
m verse (9) An Epitome phaenomenCn, or Lo 
Srdenbns, in verse (10) A free translation of 
the Peiiegesis of Dionysius m 1427 lines, 
manifestly made for the instruction of youth 

(II) A couple of epigrams — The best edition of 
Priscianus is by l&elil. Lips 1819-20, 2 v ols 
8vo, and in Keil’s Gramm Lat 1856 

Priscianus Lydus, aivriterof theNeo Plato- 
mc school of philosophy in the reign of Jus 
timan When that emperor suppressed tlie 
schools of philosophy at Atliens, Pnscian with 
six others went to the court of Chosroes, whose 
intercession secured them safe letum to Greece 
Pnscian wrote a paraphrase and commentary 
on the physics of Theophrastus (Metaphrasis 
%n Theoplirastum), and answers (solutiones) to 
questions on philosophy proposed by Chosroes 
All that remains of his works has been edited 
by I Bywater, Berhn, 1886 
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Pnscianus, Theoaoms, a ' 

DuXf Viuictanns. hvea m tlic fourth can 
tn^ after Clirist He is supiwMa f® j’'" o 
At Uie court of Constantinople, and to have 
fttiTe dignitr of ^ Ho 

author of a Latin ^vork, cnjdlcd iforani f 
cariim Lihn Quaiuor, published in 158-, both 

at Strasbura and at Basel 

PnscuB (npfffKorl, a Bizantinoliislonan, naa 
n native of Pnnnnn m Tlimce, and was one of 
^e ambassador, sent ^ 

Younger to Att.ln, a m Ho died aW t ,1 

Pnsens wrote an account of Ins 
Attila, ennehed bi digressions on the life and 
rei'm of that king Tbo norl was in eight 
books, but only fragments of it mi c come down 
to ns Pnscus was an o'cccllent and tnist- 
wortby historian, and his sUle was remnrl abh 
ele"nnt and pnre — Ibc frucrmcnls arc ptibliithcd 
bv*Bekkcr and Nicbubr, 182n, and bj Jfullcr, 
IranJii Bisf Grace 

Prisons, Helvldlus, son in law of Tlirasca 
PaetuB, and, like bim, distingnisbcdbj Ins love 
of virtue, pbilosoplij , and liberty He was 
quaestor in Acbaia during Uic reign of Ktro, 
and Inbunc of the plobs \ n oG ben Tlimsea 
was put to dcitU bj ^cro (f.C), Pnscus was 
banished from Italv He was recalled to Home 
b} Galba (GS) , but in consefiiienco of his free 
dom of speocli and lo\ e of independence, he ms 
again banished b% Vespasian, and was sliorllj 
afterwords put to dentb b\ order of tins ini 
peror (Tac A)i» iv 6, 18, J?ta} 5, SucI 
FfAji IG, Dio Ca«s Ivn 10,1 Ifis life ws 
wntlcn bv Hcrennins '^cnocio at the reqm .t of 
his widow, Fnniim , and the iTmiit Domitinn, 
xn consequence of this work, snbstqutntli put 
Scnccio to death, and sent rannio. into < 'tile 
(Pirn Ep ni I'l, C, Dio Csss Kmi 18) Pns 
eus left a son, Hcli idnis, who was put to death 
b\ Domitian 

PnscuB, Sorvihua The Prisci were an an 
citnt fnmiij of the Scnilia gens, and filleit the 
highest oflices of tht sUte dtintig the enrli 
years of the republic Tlicy also boro the 
agnomen of btmetus, which is ulwnjs appended 
to their name in the rasti, till it was snpphinted 
by that of Fidcnas, which was first obtainesl be 
Q Scrvilius Pnscus Stnictus, who tookFideime 
in lus dictatorship, ji c 485, and winch iras also 
borne bj his descendants 
Pnscus, Tarqtunlus fTeiiQuiMi s ] 

Pnsta (nptirTij PiiAfscJmf) atown m'NIoi sm 
on tlm Danube fPlol iii 10, 10) 

Privemiun (Pnicnias, dtis Etptnio), an 
ancient tomi of Laluini on the nvi r AniastniiB, 
Monged to the Volscinns fWig Arii xi "10) 
It was cmiquerid bj the lloiiiaiis at an early 
Wnod, and was suliscqucnlh made ii colony 
(Liv vn 42, Mil n) 

ProaeresIuB {TJpoaipto-tos), a teacher of rho 
tone, was o natiio of Atmenin, and was born 
atxjut ID 270 Ho first studied at Antiocli 
unuer Ulpitm, and nflcniards nt Athens under 
Juhnnns He became at a Inter time tlic chief 
;Mnchcr of rlielonc at Athena, and enjoyed a 
high reputation He died 8G8, in Ins nHiely. 

second year (Suid sv Soph i p 73) 
ProbalinthuB (npo 0 iA.li Oos Upo 0 a\lcrio$\ a 
Srarathon. belonging ’to 
the tnbo Pandioiiis (mrab p 388) ^ 

wWh^tn'^ (npo^arfa), a nior of Bocotm, 
hs tnWa^%f"T'^ Lobades, and rcceiMng 
CoSs ^ ^ into the lake 

pSb’ <^o«'-ruus] 

» M Aurelius, Bomau emperor ad 
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270-232, wns a iialiie of Sirmium in Pannonia, 
and ro.o to distmetioii b\ lus imhtarj nbdilicg. 
He was appointed by the emperor Tacitus 
coiernor of the wliolo Hast, and, ujion tlio 
death of that SOI ereign, tbo purplo was forced 
upon hiB accept nice by the armies of Snria. 
tl’ho downfall of Flonamis speedily lemovcd 
lus own nial [rioiiwvtsj, and bo was eiilhu 
siasticallv baihd by the united voice of the 
senate, the pooiilc and the legions The roipv 
of Probus prcBoiils asenos of the most brilliant 
nchicvenicnts Ho df feati d llio batbiri ins on 
the fronbers of Ganl and Illynemn and in 
other part, of the Homan empire, and put down 
the rebi llionr of ‘latuniiiuih at Alexandria, and 
of Proculus and Bonosus in Gaul But, after 
cnislmig all oxlennl and nitcnial foes, he was 
lalkd at Sinuium bj las own soldiers, who had 
risen in mntmv against him because he had 
employed them in laborious public works 
Probus wns as ju.t and nrtuons ns he wns war- 
like, and is di sen cdly regarded as one of tin 
greatest imd Ix-stof the Homan emperors (Life 
in Script Iltst Aug , Zosim j CS ) 

ProbuB, VhlcTluB 1 Of Bery lus, tv Homan 
graniinarion, vrho lived in the time of Iscro 
Ills chief works were editions of Lucrctins, 
Yirgil, Horace and Persius with annotations, 
winch ho wrote frequenlh m shorthand (i o/ae) 
Tlie Life of IVr.nis is taken from lus edition 
Aluch of his criticism was given onvlly and pre 
senidby his pnjnis. (Gtli ix 2, 12, sin 21, 
Suet Gmnm JI, Hart in J, 12, Serv ad 
Georg 1 277 ) To this Prolnis wc may assign 
those annotations nii Ten nee from wlinli 
fnapiKiits are quoted in the Scholia on the 
dramatist —2 Inidcr the sntno name nj'pears 
a gramniiitieal tn atne of no great v iliic calk d 
Gramiiiiiticae Jnstitiifioiu s Since it sjienks 
of Iho Batha of Diocleiinn it ciinnol bo dated 
befon tbe fourth tmlnry Ho mnv pos.Mbly 
be the Probuh who was u fne'iid and corrosiioii 
dent of Lactiintiiis 

Proens, one' of the fatnilous kings of Alb'’ 

. Iiongiv, succeeded AvontiiuiB, and reigned 
twenty tkne yi irs he was the father of 
jXnmitornud Aiuulius (Tnv i 0) 

PrSchyta {Z’meafn), an island off the coa^t 
, of Campania near tlio promontorv Hiscimm, is 
ji-aidlo have been tom awav by an earthquake 
e'lUier from tins promontory or from the neigh 
j bouniig island of Pilhunsaor \enjina (‘^trab 
jpp 1.0, 10!, 248, 258, PJm ii 203, Verg Aeit 
j i\ 715, 0\ .\f(/ XIV 80) 
j ProclcB (ripoxVijs), one of the twin sons of 
1 Ari.todeinns For tli tails see PnnvbTin vrs 
I, (npiffAor)— Runiamed /lim/oc/iTis 

(Aiaooy^oi), tin Sure* ssor, from his be’ing re 
garth a iifl the genuine Kueccor of Plato in 
doctnni'— wns one of the most colebralod 
te tellers of tile o-Platomc school He was 
bom at Bvanidnim a n 110, but was brought 
up at Amntlius m Lyein, to which city Ins 
parents belonged, and wlucli Proclns liiniBclf 
regarded as lus native place Ho rtudicd at 
Alexmidna nnder OlvnijuiKlorus, and aftei 
wards at Athoiis nnder Philarebiis and Syri 
nnua Ataneavlv age hia pbilosojihical attain 
moms attricled the nltdUion and ndiniralion 
of Jus conleniporanes He had written lur 
commeMtarv on tin Ttmnens of Plato, as well 
UK maiiy other treatises, by his twenty eighth 
year On the death of Sv nanus Proclus suc- 
ceeded him in lus seliool, and uihented from 
him the hoiLso m whieh he resided and tiuelit 
Alanmis in his Life of Proclns records, v itli m- 
teuse admiration, the perfection to vvliicli lus 
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master attamed in all virtues The lughest of 
these 1 iitues were, in the estimation of Marinus, 
those of a purifying and ascetic kind From 
animal food he almost totally abstained , fasts 
and vigils he obsen ed with scrupulous exacti- 
tude The leverence with ishich he honoured 
the sun and moon nould seem to liaie been 
unbounded He celebrated all the important 
religious festivals of ei ery nation, himself com 
posing hj inns in honour, not only of Grecian 
deities, but of those of othei nations also It 
was of course not surprising that such a man 
should be favouied nitli various appaiitions 
and miraculous interiiositious of the gods He 
used to tell how a god had once appealed and 
proclaimed to him the glorj of the city But 
the still higher grade of what, in the language 
of the school, was termed the theurgic virtue 
he obtained by his profound meditations on the 
oracles, and the Orphic and Chaldaio mysteries, 
into the highest seciets of which he nas 
initiated by Asclepigenia, the daughter of Plu 
tarchus, who alone was in complete possession 
of the theurgic knowledge and discipline, 
which had descended to hei fiom the great 
Nestorius He profited so much by hei iiistruc 
tions, as to be able, accoiding to Maiinus, to 
call down lain in a time of drought, to stop an 
earthquake, and to piocure the immediate 
inteivention of Asclepius to cine the daughter 
of his friend Aichiadas Proclus died vd 486 
During the last five years of his life he had 
become supeiannuated, his stiength lianng 
been exhausted bj his fastings and otliei ascetic 
practices As a philosopher Pioclus enjoyed 
the lughest oelebiity among his contempo 
lanes and successors, but his wiituigs are 
ohaiacterised by vagueness, and mysticism 
His main object was to systematise aud bring 
into a complete form the theological and cosmo 
logical tenets handed down by precedmg Neo 
Platonists, especially those of Plotinus and 
lainblichus — The edition of Cousin (Pans, 6 
vols 8\o, 1820-1827) contains the following 
treatises of Pioclus — On Providence and 
Pate , On Ten Doubts about Providence , On 
the Nntuie of Evil, a Commentary on the 
Alcihtades, and a Commentary on the Far 
mentdes The other piincipal works of Proclus 
are — On the Theology of Plato, in six books 
Theological Elements a Commentaiy on the 
Timaeits of Plato , five Hymns of an Orphic 
chaiacter Proclus uas also a mathematician 
and grammaiiau His Commentaries on the 
first book of Euchd, and on the Woihs and 
Days of Hesiod aie still extant 

Procne {UpdKvr}), daughtei of king Pandion 
of Athens, and wife of Tereus Her story is 
given under Teeeus 

Proconnesus (npoKSvvycros, or UpoiKSvi'riaos, 
1 e Fawn-island, Mat mai a), an island of the 
Piopontis {Sea of Marmara), off the N coast 
of Mysia, N"W of the penmsula of Cyzicus oi 
Dolioms A neighbouring island was called Ela- 
phonnesns {’’EKacpdvrycros, i e Dee? island) , 
and the two u ere distinguished by the names 
of Old and Hew Pioconnesus (Stiab pp 687, 
589, Scjl p 85, Hdt iv 14, vi S3) Pliny (v 
151) consideiB the two names to belong to the 
same island The island was celebrated for its 
marble, and hence its modem name It was 
the native place of the poet Aristeas 

Procopius IjlpoKSiTios) 1 A nativ e of 
Cilicia, and a relative of the emperor Julian, 
served with distinction under Constantius II 
and Julian Having incurred tlie suspicions of 
Jovian and of his successor Talens, Procopius 
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remamed m concealment for about two years , 
but in A D 865 he was proclaimed emperor at 
Constantinople, while Valeiis was stajmg at 
Caesarea in Cappadocia Both parties pre 
pared for war In the following j eai (806) the 
forces of Procopius were defeated in tw o great 
battles Procopius himself was taken prisoner, 
and put to death by order of Valens — 2 An 
eminent Bjzantme historian, was bom at 
Caesarea in Palestine about A.D 500 He went 
to Constantmople when still a young man, and 
there obtamed so much distmction as an advo 
cate and a professor of eloquence, that he 
attracted the attention of Belisarius, who ap- 
pointed him his secretary in 527 In this 
capacity Procopius accompanied the great hero 
on Ins diffeient wais m Asia, Afnca, and Italy, 
being frequently employed in state business of 
importance, or in conducting mihtarj'’ expedi 
tions Procopius returned with Belisarius to 
Constantinople a httle before 542 His eminent 
talents w qre appreciated by the emperoi Justi- 
nian, who conferred upon him the title of 
illustris, made him a senator, and in 562 created 
him prefect of Constantmople Procopius died 
about the same time as Justinian, 565 — ^As a 
historian Piocopius deserves great praise His 
style IS good, and generally full of vigour His 
works aie — (1) Histories {‘laoTopfat), m eight 
books , VIZ two 0)1 the Feisian Wai, contam- 
ing the peiiod from 408-563, and tieatmg more 
fully of the authoi’s own tunes, two OntheJVai 
with the Vandals, 896-546 , four On the Gothic 
War, 01 inoperly speaking, only tliree books, 
the fourth (eighth) being a soit of supplement 
contaming various matters, and gomg down to 
the beginning of 658 It was contmued by 
Agathias till 559 The work is extremely in 
teresting , the desciiptions of the habits &o of 
the barbanans are faithful and done in a 
masterly stjle— (2) On the Fuhlic Buildings 
erected iy Justinian (Krlcryara), in six books 
a work equally interesting and v oluable m its. 
kind, though oveiloaded with flattery of the 
emperoi — (8) Anecdota {’AvfKSora), a collection 
of anecdotes, some of them witty and pleasant, 
but othei s most indecent, reflecting upon Justi- 
nian, the enipiess Theodora, Belisarius, and 
other eminent peisons It is a complete 
Ohiomque Scandalcuse ot the court of Con- 
stantmople, fioni 619 till 562 — (4) Orationes, 
probablj extracts fiom the History, winch is 
lathei o\ erstocked withharangues and speeches. 
— The collected works of Procopius are edited 
by Dindoif, Bonn, 3 vols 8\ o, 1888-1888 

Proens (Updapts), daughter of Erechtheus and 
wife of Cephalus For details see Cephaeus 
Procrustes (npoKpovanjT), that is, ‘ the 
Stretchei,’ a surname of the famous lobber 
Pcljiiemon oi Damastes He used to tie all 
travellers who fell into his hands upon a bed if 
they weie shorter than the bed, he stretched their 
limbs till they w ere of the same length , if they 
w ere longei than the bed, he made them of the 
same size bv cutting off some of then limbs 
He was slam bj Tlieseus, on the Cephissus in 
Attica The bed of Procrustes has passed mto 
a proverb [Theseus ] 

C Proculems, a Roman eques, one of the 
friends of Augustus, w as sent by the latter, after 
the victory at Actium, to Antony and Cleopatra 
(Plut Ant 78) It IS of this Proculems that 
Horace speaks (Od ii 2) He is said to have 
divided his property with lus brothers (perhaps 
cousins) Caepio and Murena, who had lost 
their property in the civil wars p\IuBENA] 
Proculems put an end to ins life by takmg: 
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gypsum, ^heuBufiomg from a disease m the| 

tlie 3unBt,^asthe contempora^of 
the iSVerva the younger, vrho^as prob^ly 
tL f^er of the emperor Nerva (Pompon Dig 
, o 2 62) 'Hio fact that Procnlns gave lus 

Ue to the school or sect 

niletam as the name is also -vvntten), ivmca 

that he was a jurist of note Proc^ns is oftm 
cited, and there are thirty seven extracts from 
him m the Digest from his eight books of Ej>t- 
He aWars to have vmtten notes on 
Some writers suppose that Procmus is 
Proculus who was praefectns 
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tides When these daughters arrived at the 
a<i of maturity, they were sicken with mad- 

ness, the cause ofuluch is differeutlj related 

Some say that it was a £ 

upon them by Dionysus because they had 
despised his worship (Apollod ii 4, 1 , T^iod i 
68)7 others relate that they were ^iven mad 
by Hera, because they presumed to consider 
themselves more handsome than the goddess, 
or because they had stolen some of tne gold of 
her statue (Serv f c ) It is clear from the 
passage m Vitgil (Be? vi 48) that m some ti-a 
ditions their madness took the form of tiieir 
imamning themselves to be cows It seems not 
nnhkely that this story may have groum out of 
some old custom in the locahty of women nho 
worshipped Hera puttmg horns on their heads 
to eymbohse the goddess of the crescent moon 
Tsee p 394, a] , whence the tradition may hai e 
survived of women driven by Hera into this 
form of madness The frenzy spread to the 
other women of Argos, till at length Proetns 
agreed to divide his kingdom between Mel- 
ampns and bis brother Bias, upon the former 
promism| that he would cure the women of 
their madness Melampus then chose the most 
robust among the young men, gaie chase to 
the mad women, amid slioutmg and dancing, 
and drove them as for as Sicyon Dar>rg 
this pursuit, Iphmoe died, but tbe two other 
daughters were cured by Melampus by means 
of purifications, and were then manned to Mel* 
ampuB and Bias (Hdt ix B4 ) The place 
where the cure was effected upon hts daughters 
16 not the same m ah traditions, some mention- 


stolae 
Labeo 

the Licmms 
praetono under Otho 

Proculus, Julius, a Roman senator, is said 
in the legend of Romulus to have informed tbe 
sorrowing Roman people, niter the sj^ange de- 
parture of their king from the world, that Ro- 
nmlus had descended from heaven and appeared 
to him, biddmg him tell Uie people to honour 
him m future as a god under the name of Qm 
nnus [Eoinmns] 

Prodicus (np45ufoj), the celebrated soplust, 
was a native of luhs in tbe island of Ceos 
(Plat Frotag p 315) He hved m tbe tune of 
the Peloponnesian war and subsequently , but 
tbe data cannot be determined either of Ins 
buth or of his death Prodicus came frequently 
to Athens on the pnbbc bnsmess of Ins native 
city He is mentioned m tbe Clouds of Ansto 
pbanes, winch belongs to b c 423 , he was one 
of tile teachers of Isocrates, and he was alive at 

tlie time of the death of Socrates (399) (Plat , 

Apol p 19 ) It IS probable that no weight [ mg the well Anigros, others tlie fountain Chtor 


shonld be attached to the statement of Suidas 
that Prodicus was put to death by the Athe 
mans as a cormpter of the youth He is men 
tioned both by Plato and Xenophon mth more 
respect than the otlier sophists Like Prot 
Bgoras and others he travelled through Greece, 
dehvenng lectures for monev, and in this way 
he amassed a large fortune (Xen Sgmji iv G2) 
He paid especial attention to the correct use of 
words, and some have supposed tins to be mete 
idle liair-sphttmg , yet it is possible that, though 
he nos ridiculed for it by Plato, he may have 
done service thereby to dialectics (Plat 
Euthyd p 277, Cratyl p 884, Charmid p 
103 ) We have the substance of one of hts lec- 
tures preserved by Xenophon m the well known 
fable called ‘ The Choice of Heracles ’ [see p 
895, b], and it must be confessed that its teach 
mg IB such as to raise, not to debase, the mmds 
of the youth 

Proema (Jlp6epya Gynaelolastro), u town 
^soutliem Thessaly, SW of Pharsnlus, on the 
W slope of M Narthacins, near the sources of 
the Apidanus (Strab p 434 , Liv vxxvi 141 
Froetides [Pkoetos ] 

Proetus lUpdiros), son of Abas and Ocalea, 
and twm brother of Aensme In the dispute 
between the two brothers for the kingdom of 
Argos, Proetns was expelled (Pans n 26 7) 
nhorenpon be fled to lobates m Lycia, whose 

III V “ ^enehoea, he mamed 

[■ii VL ICO, Serv ad Eel n 48) With the 
assistance of lobates, Proetus was restored to 
Tirj^whichwas now 

then sit Aensms 
reuLttff kingdom with his brother, sur- 
ndenng to him Turyns, Midea and the coast 


m Arcadia, or Lusi in Arcadia (Strab p 430 , 
PauB viu 18, 8 , Ov Met xv 826) Mother 
and still more famous story teUs tliat when 
Bellerophon came to Proetus to be ptmffed of 
a murder winch he had committed, the wife of 
Proetus fell m love with him , hut, as Bellero 
phon declined her advances, she charged him 
before Proetus with havmg tned to seduce her 
Proetns then sent Bellerophon to lobates in 
Lycia, with a letter desiring him to murder 
Bellerophon. [Beluebophon ]— According to 
Ovid (Sfef v 288) Aensms was expelled from 
lus kmgdom by Proetus, and Perseus, the 
grandson of Aensms, avenged his grandfather 
by turning Proetus into stone by means of the 
head _of Medusa [Pekseus3 
Prometheus [UpofiyBeis), accordmg to the 
Greek genealogies son of the Titan lapetns and 
Olymene, and brother of Atlas, Menoetins, and 
Epunethens (Hes Th 608) Other accounts 
make his mother Asia, one of the Oceanides 
(Apollod 1 2, 2, Jjijcophr 1283) Aeschylus, 
TOtn a deeper allegorical meaning, makes him 
the son of Themis (Aesch Fr 18, 207) Pro 
methens was beyond aU doubt originally a god 
” Hephaestus, with whom and 

with Athene he was closely connected m ntual * 
at Athens Thus Prometheus and Hephaestus 
were worshipped at a common altar in the 
sanctuary of Athene m the Academy, and it is 
said that in the sculptures there Prometheus 
superior of the two fire 
fw ad Soph Oed 
1 , deities, because they were 

deities of light and fire, were honoured Ixih I 

as fire was regarded as the source of all 
cr^ts and mventions (cf Plm xxxn 200), so 
deities were patrons of handicrafts 

mfied^^Th^^^'d’ ^‘*7® was specially 

gifted with wisdom (whence his name) which 
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signified ‘ forethought’) But from this ongmal 
conception of the fire-god sprang many myths, 
some bearmg all the marks of old popular 
stones, which were gradually welded into a 
more or less consecutive story by the poets It 
may be seen that the name of the god 'rvp<p6pos, 

‘ the fire brmger ’ (cf Soph 0 C 66), provided 
a starting point for the mj-th of the robbery of 
fire from heaven The story of Hesiod is as 
follows Once, m the reign of Zeus, when gods 
and men were disputing with one another at 
IVIecone (afterwards Sicyon), Prometheus, with 
a new of deceivmg Zeus, cut up a bull and 
dinded it mto two parts he wrapped up the 
best parts and the intestines m the skm, and at 
the top he placed the stomach, which is one of 
the worst parts, while the second heap consisted 
of the bones covered with fat (It may be noticed 
that the ofiSce of presidmg at sacrifice belonged | 
to Prometheus as fire god ) 'When Zeus pointed 
out to him how badly he had made the dinsion, 
Prometheus desired hun to choose, but Zeus, 
seeing through the stratagem of Prometheus, 
chose the heap of bones covered with the fat 
Tlie father of the godsaienged himself by with- 
holding fire from mortals, hut Prometheus stole 
it in a hollow tube (vapfiijf, fcrul<i) This fire 
he stole from the hearth of Zeus (Hes Op 51), 
or from the lightnmg (Lucret v 1090), or from 
the sun (Serv ad JScl n 42), or from the work 
shop of Hephaestus and Athene (Plat Protag 
p 321) Zens thereupon chamed Prometheus 
to a pillar, where an eagle consumed in the 
daytime his hier, nhich was lestored in each 
succeedmg mght Prometheus was thus e\- 
posed to perpetual torture, but Heracles killed 
the eagle and dehvered the sufferer, with the 
consent of Zeus, who in this way had an oppor- 
tumty of allovang Ins son to gain immortal 
fame Farther, in order to punish men Zeus 
gave Pandora as a present to Epunetheus, in 
consequence of which diseases and suffermgs 
of every kind befell mortals [For details, see 
PiNTioiiA ] This IS an outlme of the legend 
about Prometheus, as contamed m the pioeins 
of Hesiod (Hes Th 521, Op 47, cf Hyg 
Ast u 15 , Apollod u 5, 11 ) — Aeschylus, m 
his trilogy Prometheus, added various new 
features to this legend Although Prometheus 
belonged to the Titans, he is neiertheless repre- 
sented by Aeschylus as havmg assisted Zeus 
against the Titans (218) But when Zeus 
wanted to extirpate the whole race of man, 
whose place he proposed to fill by an entirely 
new race of bemgs, Prometheus prevented the 
execution of the scheme, and saved mankmd 
from destruction (228) Prometheus further 
deprived them of their knowledge of the future, 
and gave them hope mstend He taught them 
the use of fire, made them acquamted with 
architecture, astronomy, mathematics, writing, 
the treatment of domestic animals, navigation, 
medicme, the art of prophecy, working m metal, 
and all the other arts (248, 445) But, as he had 
acted in all these things contrary to the will of 
Zeus, the latter ordered Hephaestus to chain 
him to a rock in Scythia, which was done m the 
presence of Cratos and Bia, two mmisters of 
Zeus Prometheus, however, still contmued to 
defv Zeus, and declared that there was a decree 
of fate, accordmg to which Zeus was destmed to 
be dethroned by his own son As Prometheus 
steadfastly refused to give any explanation of 
this decree, Zeus hurled him mto Tartarus, 
together with the rook to wluch he was chamed 
After the lapse of a long time, Prometheus 
returned to the upper world, to endure a fresh ] 
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course of suffermg, for he was now fastened to 
Mt Caucasus, and his hver devoured by an 
eagle, as related in the Hesiodic legend. (It is 
remarkable that the natives of the Caucasus 
still have a tradition that a giant dwells on the 
summit of Mt Elbruz but the eagle has been 
transformed mto a cock which visits hun every 
morning at sunrise ) The state of suffermg was 
to last for Prometheus until some other god, of 
lus own accord, should take his place, and 
descend into Tartarus for him (1025) This 
came to pass after Heracles had slam the eagle, 
when Chiron, who had been mcurably wounded, 
desired to go into Hades, and Zeus allowed 
him to supply the place of Prometheus (Apollod 
u 6, 4) Accordmg to other accounts, Zeus hun 
self dehvered Prometheus, after the Titan had 
been at length prevailed upon to reveal to Zens 
the decree of fate, which was that, if he should 
become bv Thetis the father of a son, that son 
should depnve him of the sovereignty (Apollod 
lu 13, 5, Hyg Fab 54) There was also a 
legend which related that Prometheus had 
created man out of earth and water, either at 
the very beginnmg of the human race, or after 
the flood of Deucalion, when Zeus is said to 
hav e ordered him and Athene to make men out 
of the mud, and the wmds to breathe hfe mto 
them Prometheus is said to have given to 
men a portion of all the qnohties possessed by 
the other animals (Hor Od i 10, 13 , Apollod 
1 7, 1 , Ov Met 1 81) The kmd of earth out 
of which Prometheus formed men was sliown 
in later times near Panopens m Phocis (Pans 
X 4,3) 

Promona (npaipdi a Petrovaez), a monntam 
fortress of the Libnmi at the N of Dahnatia, 
between Bnmum and Salona Its name is pre 
served in the hill called now Promtna, and its 
site* mnv be the modem Perms (App Ilhjr 
12 , 2 ) 

Pronapides (TIpt>ra~[Srjs), an Athenian, is 
said to have been the teacher of Homer He is 
enumerated among those who used the Pelasgio 
letters, before the mtroduction of the Phoe- 
nician, and IS characterised as a graceful com- 
poser of song 

Pronax (np£rn|), son of Talaus and Lysi 
mnche, brother of Adrastus and Enphyle, and 
father of Lyenrgus and Amphithea Accordmg 
to some traditions the Femean games were 
mstitnted m honour of Pronax 

‘Pronni {TJpSfvoi Upoytcuos), a town on the 
E coast of Cephallenia, and one of the four 
towns of the island (Thuc u SO , Pol v 3 , 
Strab p 455) •• 

PronomuB (UpSi'opos), of Thebes, son of 
Oemadas, was one of the most distmguished 
auletic musicians of Greece at the tune of the 
Peloponnesian war He was the mstructor of 
; Alcibiades m flute-playmg He mvented a new 
sort of flute, the compass of which was such 
that melodies could be played upon it m all the 
three modes of music, the Donan, the Phry- 
gian, and the Lvdian, for each of which a 
separate flute had been necessary 

PronouB (ripSroos), son of Phegeus, and 
brothel of Agenor, in conjunction with whom 
he slew Alcmaeon [For detafis, see AGE^oB 
and Alcjiaeon ] 

Pronuba, a surname of Juno among the 
Eomans, descnbmg her as the deity presidmg 
over marnage [Jtrv o ] 

Propertius, Sex , the Eoman poet, was prob- 
ably bom about B c 61 He comes in age 
between Tibullus and Ond (Ov Trtst ii 465, 
IV 10, 53) He tells us that he was a native of 
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TTiribna where it borders on Etrana (i 22, 9, v 
? 64 rburnowhere mentions the exact spot 
Tt was nrobably the town of Astsium (of v 1, 
where should be read), where other 

Sertu ar1 mentioned in inscriptions M 
regards his name, by himself and 
he^ 18 spoken of snnply as Propertnm ^e 
praenomen Sextus is derived fiom Donatus 

\vit Vernil 46) ^ 

Aurelius Piopertius is derived from ^d 
in-8 of some MSS , but is genemlly disciedited 
It "is su'^gested that it started from a confusion 
wnth Aurehus Prudentius The inscnptiMB 
where it occurs are said to be spurious He 
was not descended from a family of any dis 
-tmotion, and he was deprived of his paternal 
estate by an agranon division of 41 b c (v 1, 
127, of m 84, 65) At the time of tins mis 
fortune he had not yet assumed the toga virilis, 
and lias therefore under sixteen years of ag^ 
He had already lost his father, who is conjec 
tured to have been one of the victims sacrificed 
after the takmg of Perusia, but this notion 
does not rest on any satisfactory grounds We 
have no account of Propertius’s education, but 
from one of his elegies (v i ) it would seem that 
he M as destined to be an advocate, but aban 
doned the profession for that of poetry The 
history of Ins life, so far as it is knoivn to us, is 
the historj of Ins amours, nor can it be said 
how much of this is fiction He began to write 
poetry at a very eaily age, and the mfint of 
his productions soon attracted the attention and 
patronage of Maecenas This was most prob 
ably shortly after the death of Antony, m 30, 
when Propertius was about twenty one It w as 
probably in 82 or 81 that Propertius first be 
came acquainted with his Cynthia She was a 
native of Tibur, and her real name was Hostia 
(Apul Apol 10 , of Mart viii 73, 5, 189 , 

Juv vi 7) As Propertius (iii 20, 8) alludes to 
her doctus avus, it is probable that she was a 
grand daughter of Hostius, who wrote a poem on 
the Istnan war [Hostius ] She seems to have 
inherited a considerable portion of the family 
talent, and was herself a poetess, besides being 
skilled in music It appears that Propertius sub 
sequentlj married, probably after Cynthia’s 
death, and left legitimate issue, since the younger 
Pliny twice mentions Passienus Paulus as de 
scended from him This must have been tluough 
the female line The year of Piopertius’s death 
IS altogether unknown — ^Propertius resided on 
the Esquilme,nenr the gardens of Maecenas (ii 
seems to have cultii ated the fnend 
of his brother poets, ns Ponticns, Bassus 
Oind, and others He mentions Virgil (ui 84, 
iw ^ ^ that show a he had heard parts of 
me Aeneid pnvately recited But though he 
belonged to the circle of Maecenas, he never 
Horace He is equally silent 
about Tibullus His not mentionmg Ond is 
best explained by the difference m their ages 
lor Ovid alludes more than once to Propertius, 
and mth evident affection (Tnst iv 10, 45, v 
I poet, a high rank must be 

awarded to Propertius, and among the ancients 

preference 

^ould be given to him or to Tibullus It is 
Alexandrme school of 
anTal’’f tlieir somewhat pedantic 
^nd afeoted display of mythological research 
and claiming to be the Eomaf Callimaiius 
of thfr “ Philetas and other 

But Pm™ I' ^'8 model 

Wkeh onginahty 

gave him a rank for above the school of 
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artificial poets, and some of Ins elegies (e g v 11) 
have a poetry unsuipassed by any of the Hatm 
ele°’iac poets In this metie he uses the licence 
admitted m Greek elegy' Tibullus generally, 
and Ovid almost invariably, close then penta- 
metei with a word contained in an iambic foot , 
Piopertius, especmUy m his first book, he- 
quentlv ends witli a woid of four oi five 
iUables The elegy on Hylas is an instance 
of the melody which he could produce ^der 
these conditions — Most editors botv foUow 
Lachmann in dividing thewoik into five books 
Book 1 (the hook on Cynthia, which was pub 
lished first) is the same in all editions, but 
book u of the MSS is divided at the ninth 
elegy so that hook n 10—84 of the MSS he 
comes book iii , and the thud and fourth hooks 
ore numheied iv and v An argument for the 
division of book n is found in iii 18, 26 
Editions of Propertius by Lachmann, 1816 , 
Hertzberg, 1844, 1846, Pnley, 1872, Buhrens, 
1880 , A Palmer, 1881 , select elegies by Post- 
gate, 1881 

Prophthasla (npo<pBa<ria prob Fesliawanin, 
En), the N most city of Drangiana, on the 
borders of Asia, was probably the place where 
Phibotas was put to death 

PrfipontiB ('u npoirovrfs Sea of Mamiai a), 
so called from its position with reference to the 
Pontus (Buvmus), and thus moie fully de 
scribed as i; irpo toS ll6yrov toO Eujefi/ou 
daXaaaa, and ‘ Vestibulnm Ponti,’ is the small 
sea winch united tho Enxine and the Aegaean 
fPoMus Euvinus] and divides Europe (Thracia) 
from Asm (Mysia and Bithyina) It is of an 
irregulai oval shape, running out on the E 
into two deep gulfs, the Sinus Astaoenus (G of 
Isnnd) and the Smus Cianus (G of Modoma), 
and contaimug sev ernl islands It reccn ed the 
waters of the Rhymiacus and other rivers of 
E Mysia and AV Bithynm, flowing from Mt 
Ida and Olympus , and sev eral important 
Greek cities stood on its shores, tho chief of 
which were BiZAMiovi and Heiiaclea PER^^- 
THU6 on the N , and Cvzicus on the S Its 
length 18 calculated by Herodotus at 1400 
stadia (140 geog miles) and its greatest hreadtli 
at 500 stadia (60 g m ) which is very near the 
truth (Hdt IV 85, Strab pp 663, 674, 588, 
Aesch Pers 870, Phn iv 70, v 141, Mel i 1, 
3,39) 

Proschium [Pvxene ] 

Proserpina [Pehsephone J 

Prospalta (ra nprfenra^Ta npouiraXTios), a 
demus 111 the S of Attica, belonging to the Inbe 
Acamantis 

Prosper, a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, 
was a native of Aqmtaiiia, and lived during the 
first half of the fifth century Many of his 
theological works are extant [for which see 
Diet of Christ Biogrl and he also left a 
Chronicle which is of value since its last thirty 
years supply information not to be obtained 
elsewhere It is called Chromcon Gonsulaie, 
^d extends from a,d 879, the date at which 
the Chronicle of Jerome ends, down to 466, tho 
evente being arranged according to the years of 
Homan consuls We find sliort notices 


the 

with regard to the Roman emperors, tlie Eomnn 
bishops, and political occurrences in general, 
but the troubles of the Church are especially 
dwelt upon, and above all the Pelagian heresy 
ihe Chromcon Impenale, comprehended inth- 
in the same limits ns the precedmg (379-465), 
which treats of the period arranged according 
emperors, is erioneouslyas 
cribed to Prosper It was probably not written 
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by Prosper of Aquitania, and is assigned by most 
critics to Piosper Tiro, who, it is imagined, 
flourished in the sixth century Tliere are 
hkewise several poems whicli have come down 
to us under the name of Prosper — The best 
edition of Prosper’s works is the Benedictine, 
Pans, 1711 

Prosymna (npdffv/nva Upoa’uiJ.va7os), an an 
cient town of Argohs, with a temple of Hera, 
N of Algos (Strab p 373 , Stat Theb iv 44) 

Pr5ta {UpooTa Prote), an island in the Pro 
pontisnearChalcedon(Stepli Byz s v XciKkItis) 

Protagoras {npairaySpas), a celebrated so 
phist, was bom at Abdera, m Thrace (Plat 
Protag pp 31G, 343, Eep p COG), probably 
about B c 480, and died about 411, at the age 
of nearly seventy years It is said that Prot- 
agoras was once a poor porter, and that the 
skill with whicli he had fastened together, and 
poised upon his shoulders, a large bundle of 
wood, attracted the attention of Democritus, 
who conceived a lilting for liim, took him under 
his care, and instructed liim in philosophy 
(Diog Laert i\ 63, \ 8 , Gell v 3 , Athen 
p 854) Tins well knonn story, however, np 
pears to have arisen out of the statement of 
Aristotle, that Protagoras invented a sort of 
porter’s knot for the more convement carrying 
of burdens It cannot be true that he was 
patronised or instructed bj Demociitus, who 
was twenty years younger than Protagoras 
himself Protagoras was the first wlio called 
himself a sophist (i e in the original sense of 
the name, one who professed to teach skill and 
piaotical life mstead of onlj theorj' and abstract 
truth) , and he is is said to hav e been the first 
who taught for pay He piaotised his pro 
fesBion for the space of forty years He must 
have come to Athens before b c 446, since 
he drew up a code of laws for the Thurians, 
who left Athena for the first time in that 
year (Diog Laert ix 50) Wliether ho accom 
panied the colonists to Tliuni, we are not 
informed , but at the time of the plague (430) 
we find hun again in Athens Between his 
first and second visit to Athens, he had spent 
some time in Sicily, where he liad acquired 
great fame , and he brought with liim to Athens 
many admirers out of other Greek cities through 
which he had passed (Plat Protag p 816) 
His instructions were so highly valued that he 
sometimes received one hundred mmae from a 
pupil, and Plato says tliat Protagoras made 
more money than Pludias and ten other sculp 
tors In 411 he was accused of impiety by 
Pythodorus, one of the Pour Hundred His 
impeachment was founded on his boolc on the 
gods, which began with the statement ‘Ee 
speotmg the gods, I am unable to know whether 
they exist or do not exist ’ Tlie impeachment 
was followed by his banishment, or, as others 
affirm, only by the burning of his book (Diog 
Laert ix 62 , Cic JT" D i 23 ) His profession 
being to fit for practical hfe, it followed that 
Ins object was to enable his pupils to persuade 
others to take their view, whatever it might be, 
since at that time success in political life de 
pended upon skilful oratory and upon the power 
to maintain in speech, if need be, a bad cause 
{rhv -/iTTco \6yov KDiiTTOi voiw) — Protagoras 
wrote a large number of works, of which the 
most important were entitled Truth (’AhiiBeia) 
and, On the Gods (Hepl OeZp) The first con 
tamed the theory that ‘ Man is the measure of 
'’1 things ’ (i e that everything ^s, as regards 
man, what it appears to him to be , and 
that absolute truth, independent of opinion. 
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could not exist) refuted by Plato in the Theaete~ 
tits Plato gives a viv id picture of the teaching of 
Protagoras in the dialogue that bears his name 
(cf Plat Theaet pp 166, 160 , Cic Ac ii 46, 
142, M D 1 2, 12) Protagoras was especially 
celebrated for his skill in the rhetorical art 
By way of practice in the art he was accustomed 
to make his pupils discuss Theses (communes 
loci) , an exercise which is also recommended 
by Cicero (Brut 12, 45) 

ProtesEaus (npairecrihaos), son of Iphiclus 
and Astyoche, belonged toPhylace in Thessaly 
He 18 called Phylacnis and Phylacides, either 
from his native place, or from his being a grand 
son of Phylactis He led the warriors of several 
Thessalian places against Troy, and was the 
first of all the Greeks who was killed by the 
Trojans, being the first who leaped from the 
ships upon the Trojan coast (11 ii 695, Ov 
Met XII 67 ) According to the common tra- 
dition he was slam by Hector Protesilaus is 
most celebrated in ancient story for the strong 
affection existing between hun and his wife 
Laodamia, the daughter of Acastus [For de 
tails see Laod wua J His tomb was shown near 
Eleus, in the Thracian Chersonesus, where a 
magnificent temple was erected to him There 
was a belief that nymphs had planted elm 
trees around his gra\ e, which died away when 
thej had grown sufficiently high to see Troj , 
and that fresh shoots then sprang from the 
roots Tliere w as also a sanctuary of Protesi 
laus at Phylace, at which funeral games were 
celebrated (Hdt vii 33, ix 116, 120 , Phn xvi 
99 , Strab pp 296, 394, 482, 695 ) Eunpides 
made the story of Protesilaus the subject of a 
tragedy, of which only fragments remain 
Proteus (ripcDTeiJy), the prophetic old man of 
the sea, is described in the earhest legends as a 
subject of Poseidon, whose flocks (the seals) he 
tended According to Homer he lived m the 
island of Pharos, at the distance of one day’s 
joumej from the river Aegyptus (Nile) , whereas 
Virgil places Ins dwellmg in the island of Car 
pathos, between Crete and Ehodes At midday 
Proteus rose from the sea, and slept m the 
shadow of the rocks of the coast, with the 
monsters of the deep lying around him Any- 
one wishing to learn from him the future, was 
obliged to catch hold of him at that time as 
soon as he was seized, he assumed every possible 
shape, in order to escape the necessity of 
prophesying, but whenever he saw that his 
endeavours were of no avail, he resumed his 
usual form, and told the truth After finishing 
his prophecy he returned into the sea (Od iv 
351 ff , Verg Geosg iv 386 ff) Homer as 
cribes to him a daughter Idothea — Latei tra- 
ditions describe Proteus as a son of Poseidon, 
and as a Inng of Egypt, who had two sons, Tele- 
gonus and Polygonus or Tmolus His Egyptian 
name is said to have been Cetes, for which the 
Greeks substituted that of Proteus, and his 
wife’s name was Psamathe These names seem 
to have been taken from lajros (a sea-monster) 
and ipdftaBos (sand), as relics of the older myth 
to which they belonged Besides the above 
mentioned sons, Theoclymenus and Theonoe are 
likewise called his children (Eur Sel 9, 18) 
He IS said to have hospitably received Dionysus 
during his wanderings Hermes brought to him 
Helena after her abduction, or, according to 
others, Proteus himself took her from Pans, 
gave to the lover a phantom, and restored the 
true Helen to Menelaus after his return from 
Troy (Hdt ii 112, 118 , Eur Helena , Diod 
I 62 , see p 888, a ) 



PEOTOGENES 

Protogenes (npairoyerijs), a celebrated Greek I 
T,n.mter He ^as a native of Gamins, m Cana, 
Litj subject to Uie Ehodiane, and | 

BC SS2-800 (Pans i 8, 4, Plm 
He resided at Ehodes almost entirely , tlie onlj , 
other city of Greece wlucli he is said ‘o J*®' ® 
visited IS Athens, Mhcre he eveented ono of Ins 
great works in the Propjlaca Up to hm 
fiftieth year he is said to have lived in povertj 
and in comparative obsonnty, supporting hmi 
seE by pamting ships It lias been soggested 
that he origmaUy made pictures of ships as 
votive offonngs for escape from shipwreck 
His fame had, however, reached the ears of 
Apelles, who, upon visitmg Ehodes, made it liis 
first business to seek out ProtogeiiM As the 
surest '(vny of nialnug' the merits of Protogonos 
Imown to his fellow citizens, Apelles offered 
ium for lus fimshed works tho enormous sum 
of fifty taleuts apiece, and thus led tho Ehodians 
to understand what an artist thej had amongst 
them Protogones was distinguished bj tho 
care with wluch ho wrought up lus pictures 
It IS said that m his picture of a satj r resting 
ho mtroduced a partndge so naturally pamted 
that it absorbed all tho attention of those who 
came to see the picture, and that Protogenes, 
annojed at tins, painted out the bad His 
masterpiece was the picture of lalvsus, tho 
tutelary hero of Ehodes, on winch he is said to 
have sjaent seven years, or even, according to 
another statement, eleven , and toliavo painted 
it four times over This picture was so highly 
prized even in the artist’s hfetimo that vwion 
Demetnus Poliorcotcs was using every effort 
to snbdne Ehodes, he reframed from attacking 
the city at its most vulnerable point, lest bo 
should injure this picture, which had been 
placed in that quarter (Plut Dcmetr 22, 
AcL V M rxi il) There is a celebrated ston 
about tlus picture, relating to the accidental 
production of one of tho most cffcclivo ports of 
it, the foam at the mouth of a tired hound 
The artist, it is said, dissutisfiod with lus rc 
peated attempts to produce the desired effect, 
at last, m his vexation, dashed the sponge, with 
wluch he had repeatedly effaced lus work, 
agamst tlio faulty place, and the sponge 
charged as it was by repeated use wntli tho 
necessary colours, left a mark in whicli tlio 

E amter recognised tho very foam winch his art 
ad failed to produce (Plm I c) 

Protogenla {Upciiroyii eta), daughter of Dcu 
cahon and Pyrrhn, and mfe of Locrus , but 
Zeus earned her off, and became bj her the 
father of Opus (Apollod i 7, 2 , Scliol nd 
Pmd 01 IX 85) 

Provmcia [Gaulu, p 853, h ] 

ProxenuB (npdfei'or) 1 A Boeotian, was a 
disciple of Gorgios, and a fnend of Xenophon 
Eeing connected bj tho ties of liospitahtv with 
the younger Cyrus, tho latter engaged him m 
m servico He was seized by Tissaphemes 
Md pnt to death, with the other Greek generals 
It was at the invitation of Provenus that Xeno- 
phon was induced to enter the service of Cvtus 
8.8)— 2 OfTegen, 
m 1 i" opposition to Sparta and 

v^naMi^ Megalopolis Ho 

wasMedinadistnrbanccatTegea (Xtn Hell 

Sneml ’.n tT "I’ ^ Athenian 

BC 847 (Aesch 

Clemens, the earliest 
^two T celebrity, was a 

^ ^0"^ A D 848 After 

practising as on advocate, and discharging tho 
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duties of a civil and criminal judge in two impor- 
tant cities, ho recoiv ed from Gio emperor Thoodo 
Bins, or from Honorius, a high military appoint- 
ment at court , hut as ho adv anced in y ears, he 
bccamo scnsiblo of tho emptiness of worldly 
honour, and earnest in the cvorcisos of religion 
His poems, which are composed m a great 
variety of metres, have much of tho artificiality 
which belonged to the tune, and great fondness 
for obscure allegory , but m vigour of poetry 
and m stylo ho not only stands before other 
Chnslinn writers of Latin verse, hut shows more 
gemus than any coutemiKirary poet, even than 
Ausonius and Clnndinn, though in lus versifi- 
cation ho IS inferior to them His poem on 
martyrdom {Peristephanon) is his most power 
ful — Editions of Prndentius aro by Arovalus, 
Eom 1788 and 1789, by Obbanus, Tnbmg 
1846, and by Drcssel, Leips 1800 
PrfiBa or Priisias (npovtra Vlpovcrievs 
Broima), a great city of Bithymm, on tho N 
side of M Olympus, fifteen Eoraan miles from 
CiuB and twenty five from Nicaea, was built by 
Pruaias, king of Bithyma, or, according to some, 
by Hannibal (Strnb p 604 , Plm v 148) It 
was a prosperous city under tho Eoman em- 
perors and celebrated for its warm baths (Plm 
Bp V 63, Allien p 43) 

Prfislns {Upoverlai) 1 I , Inng of Bilhynia 
from about n C 228 to 180, though tho dato 
neither of lus accession nor his death is exactly 
knoivii He was the son of Zielas, whom ho sno- 
ceeded Ho appears to hav o boon a monarch 
of vigour and ability, and raised lus kingdom 
of Bithyma to a much higher pilch of pow or 
and prosperity than it had pronously ottnincd 
(Pol iv 60, V 90, viu 17, xxu 27 ) It was at 
his court that Hannibal took refuge , and when 
I tho Eomans demanded tho surrender of tho 
1 Carthagiman general, tho Hi 4 basely gave lus 
consent, and Hannibal only escaped falling into 
the hands of lus enemies by a volunUin death 
(Hep Hatut 10, Just xxxii 4) — 2 II, king 
of Bitliynia, son and successor of tho preced- 
ing, reined from about 180 to 149 Ho courted 
assiduouslv tho alliance of the Romans Ho 
carried on war vnth Attains, king of Porgnmus, 
with whom, however, he was corajielled by the 
Eomaiis to conclude jienco m 164 He was 
slam m 149 by order of lus son Nicomcdcs, ns 
16 related 111 tho Life of the latter [Nico- 
WBPEB n] Prubias IS described to ns ns a 
man in whom personal deformity was combined 
with a character the most vicious and degraded 
His passion for the clinso is nttested bv the 
epillict of the ‘Huntsman’ (hvtpySs) '(Pol 
XXIV 1, xxix 8, XXXV n 2, Just xxxiv 4) 



Coin of Pruslos I , King ol BUhynln, ob x.n lia 
Obv head of Prwslaa rcc HAiiaEni nrovxioY Zous 
fitandlng "w Ith Bccplro 


Prymnesla orPrymnesua (Upv^ala, Hpu- 
/^<rAs, UpvpvTja-ffA! Scuhin, near Afiom Kara 
Mtssar), a city in tho N of Phrygia, which np 
pears, from its coins, to have been a scat of the 
worship of Midas as a hero (Plol v 2, 24) 
PrytaniB (npvravts), Inng of Sparta, of tho 
Broclid lino, was the son of Eurvmon, and 
fourth long of thatroco. 
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Paamathe ('fa^iaSTj) 1 DaugLtor of Nerens 
and Dons, and mother of Phocus (Hes Th 2C0, 
lOOd , Ov Met XI 881, 398) — 2 [Photeus ] 
Paamathus {^ap.aBovs, ovvtos "VafuiBovy 
Ties, VafiaBoiirtos), a seaport town m Laconia 
near the promontory Taenarum (Strnb p 863) 
Paammenitus ('ya/i/i7)riTos)=Psamthek HE, 
kmg of Egypt, succeeded his fatlier, Amasis, m 
n c 626, and reigned only six months He was 
conquered by Cambjsea m 625, and lus country 
made a province of the Persian empire Hia 
life was spared by Cambjses, but ns he was 
detected shortly afterwards m endeai ouring to 
■excite a revolt among the Egyptians, ho was 
compelled to put an end to his life by dnnking 
bull’s blood (Hdt in 10, 18-16 ) 

Paamnua (’l'dufiir)=Phamthok n, long of 
Egypt, suoceedca his father, Necho, and reigned 
from B 0 601 to 695 He carried on w ar against 
Ethiopia, and died immediately after his le 
turn from the latter country He was sue 
ceeded by his son Apmes (Hdt ii 159-101 ) 
Paammitlchus or Psammetichus ('i'a/ifit- 
Ttxos or '¥afifi‘fiTtxos), the Greek form of the 
Egyptian Psamthek I , king of Egypt about 
B c 666, and founder of the Saitic djTiastj He 
was the great-grandson of Technactis (Tefnekt), 
■who had in vam opposed the establishment of 
the Ethiopian power in Egypt in 738 Psam 
mitichus was onginally one of the tweho 
petty kings who obtained an mdependont 
sovereignty Havmg been dm en into banish 
ment by the other kmgs, ho took refuge in the 
marshes , but shortly afterwards, with the aid 
of some Ionian and Carian pirates, he con 
quered the other kmgs, and became sole ruler 
•of Egypt (Hdt 11 149-162) A clue to the 
manner in which he obtamed the iiower which 
the Ethiopian dynasty had held, and so restored 
peace and union to Egypt, is afforded by the 
monuments, which state that he mnmed the 
heiress of the Ethiopian dynasty, Shop en apet 
Having thus established his power, Ins object 
was to secure his frontiers, and therefore he 
provided a settlement for his Greek mercen- 
aries on the Pelusiac or eastern branch of the 
Nile, a little below Bubastis , for ho appears to 
have mainly relied upon them for the mainte 
nance of his power In order to facihtato m 
tercourse between the Greeks and his other 
subjects, he ordered a number of EgiTitian 
children to live with them, that they might 
learn the Greek language , and from them 
sprang the class of interpreters (Hdt ii 164) 
The employment of foreign mercenaries by 
Psammitichus gave great offence to the mih 
tary caste in Egypt, and being mdignaut at 
other treatment which they received from him, 
they emigrated in a body of 240,000 men, into 
Ethiopia, where settlements were assigned to 
them by the Ethiopian king (Hdt ii 80 , Diod 
1 07) It must, therefore, have been chiefly with 
his Ionian and Carian troops that Psammitichus 
canned on his wars agamst Syna and Phoenicia 
He laid siegh to the city of Aiotus (the Ashod of 
Scripture) for twenty-nine years, till he took it 
(Hdt 11 167) As Psammitichus had displeased tt 
large portion of his subjects by the mtroduc 
tion of foreigners, he seems to have paid 
especial court to the pnesthood He built the 
southern propylaea of the temple of Hephnes 
tns at Memphis, and a splendid aula, with a 
portico round it, for the habitation of Apis, m 
front of the temple 

Psebo Thana), a lake in Aethiopia 

SE of Meroe, the source of the Astapus (Strab 
-p 822) 


PSYCHE 

PseloiB (TeAKir Dakhc), the chief city m the 
Dodecaschoenus — that is, the N part of Aethi- 
opia, which was adjacent to Egi^it, to which it 
was regarded by the Eomans as belonging 
The city stood on the W bauk of the Nile, be 
tween Syene and Tachompso, the latter of 
which w as so for eclipsed by Pselcis ns to nc 
quire the name of Contrapselcis Under the 
later empire, Pselcis w ns garrisoned bj a body 
of German horsemen (Strnb p 820, Dio Cass 
hv 6 ) 

PselluB (TeAAoy) 1 Michael PselluB, the 
cldei, of Andros, flourished m the ninth cen- 
tury after Christ He was a learned man, and 
an eager student of the Alexandrian philo- 
sophj He was probably the author of some 
of the w orks which are ascribed to the younger 
PselluB— 2 Michael Constantius Psellus, 
the joungei, a far more celebrated person, 
flourished in the eleventh century of our ein 
He was born at Constantinople 1020, and lived 
at least till 1105 He taught philosophy, iho 
tone, and dialectics, at Constantinople, where 
he stood forth as almost the last upholder of 
tlio falhng cause of learning The cmpeiors 
honoured him with the title of Prince of the 
Philosophers His works are both in piose 
and poetry, on a vast variety of subjects, and 
distinguished by an eloquence and taste which 
are worthy of a better period Tliey are edited 
bj Migne, 1868 

Psillis {'i'lWts), a nver of Bithjnia, which 
flows into tlio Propontis between Aitane and 
Cttlpe (Strab p 648) 

PBophis {'i'ciKpIs 'i'wiplStos Tripoiamo), a 
towm m the NAV of Arcadia, on the rn er Erj 
manthus, is said to have been originally called 
Phegia (Pans vin 24, 2) It sided wth the 
Aetolians against the Achaenns, but was talien 
B c 219 by Philip, long of Macedonia, who was 
then m alliance with the Aclmeans (Pol iv 70) 

Psyche ('¥vx'ti)t ‘ the soul,’ occurs in the later 
times of antiquity ns a personification of the 
human soul, and hence ns pursued by Eros as 
personified love Upon this is built the myth 
related by Apuleius (jlfef iv 28-vn 24) Psjeho 
was the joungest of the three dnugliteis of n 
kmg, and excited bv her beautj the jealousy 
and envy of Venus In order to avenge her 
self, the goddess ordered Cupid to mspire 
Psyche with a love for the most contemptible 
of nil men but Cupid was so smitten with her 
beauty that he himself fell m love with her 
He nccordmgly conveyed her to a charming 
spot, where unseen and unknown he visited 
her every night, and left her as soon as the daj 
began to dawn Psyche might have contmued 
to enjoy this state of happmess, if she had 
attended to the ndvuce of her lover, who told 
her never to give wav to her curiosity, or to 
mquiie who he was But her jealous sisters 
made her behev e that m the darkness of night 
she w as embracing some hideous monster, and 
nccordmgly once, while Cupid was asleep, she 
drew near to him wuth a lamp, and, to her 
amazement, beheld the most handsome and 
lovely of the gods In her excitement of joy 
and fear, a drop of hot oil fell from her lamp 
upon his shoulder This awoke Cupid, who 
censured her for her mistrust, and escaped 
Psjrche’s happiness was now gone, and after 
attemptmg in vam to throw herself mto a nv er, 
she wandered about from temple to temple, 
mqmnng after her lover, and at length came to 
the palace of Venus There her re3 sufienngs 
began, for Venus retamed her, treated her as 
a slave, and imposed upon her the hardest end 
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most htinulmtuig labonra Psycho would have 
perished under tlie weight of her suffenngB, 
had not Cupid, who still loved her in sccrcfc, 
invisibly comforted and assisted her m her 
toils With his aid she at last snccceded ii 
overcoming the jealousy and hatred of Venus 



Psyche (Trom an ancient gem ) 

and was united to him 
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polled to put an end to his life by poison, b c 
803 (Diod. yix C 7 - 87 , xr 27 ) —2 Son of Lysi- 
maclius, king of Thrace He was the eldest of 
the three sons of that monarch hy his last wife, 
Arsinoc, and the only one who escaped falling 
into theliands of Ptolemy Ceraunus (Just xyiv 
2)— 3 Son of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, hy his 
wife An^gone, the stepdaughter of I’tolemy 
Soter When only fifteen years of age lie was 
lathy his father in charge of his hcrcditarv 
dominions when Pyrrhus lamself set out on 
his e^edition to Italy, 280 At a later time he 
fought under Ins lather in Greece, and was 
course of Pmhus's campaign in 
^c Peloporaesns, 272 (lust rvin l,yA 4 , 

vl^u Sumamed Pini abj ir- 

POTS, mn of 3 L Antonj, tlie Tnumvir, bv 
Cleopatra After tbe death of Antony, sj 
his hfc was spared by Augustus, at the inter- 
Cleopatra, 'and ho was 
children 

(UioCasB L 15 , PJnfc 87 ) 

II Kxngs of Bgijpt 

I, Bnni«mea Boter, tbs Pmonor, bntmoM 
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poZcnTXvh i thLS 

Ills hfe^C^^tm, 

Gedrosm he had comiL^ the march through 
accompanied Alexander on'^h lio 

against tlu Cossaeans (Curt^lx W a 
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excited their common apprehensions In the 
•war which followed, Antigonns conquered 
•Coele Syria and Phoenicia (S15, S14; , hut 
Ptolemr recovered these pronnces by the 
defeat of Pemetnus, the son of Antigonns, near 
Gaza, in S12 fDiod xix, 57—106 ) In 311 
hostilities -were suspended by a general peace 
This peace, ho-^ever, -was of short duration, and 
Ptolemy appears to have been the first to re- 
commence the war He crossed over to Greece, 
where he announced hmiEelf as the liberator of 
the Greeks, but he effected little. In 306 
Ptolemy was defeated by Pemetnus in s. great 
sea fight off Salamis in Cyprus In conse- 
quence of this dp^eat, Ptolemy lost the import- 
ant island of Cyprus, which had previously 
been subject to him. Antigonus wa= so much j 
elated by this victory as to assume the title of < 
king, an eraraple which Ptolemy, notwith- 
standmg his defeat, immediately foUo'^ed I 
(Piod. XX 19-53 , Pint Demeir 18 ) Anti 
gonus and Pemetnus followed up their success 
by the invasion of Egvpt, but were compelled 
to return to Syna -without eSectmg any thing 
Next year (SOT) Ptolemy rendered the most 
important aa=istance to the Phodians, who 
were besiegfcd bv Pemetnus , and when Peme- 
tnns was at length compelled to raise the siege 
(301), the Ehodians paid divine honours to the 
Egyptian monarch ns their saviour and pre- 
server (Sawfjp), a title —hich apjiears to have 
been now besto-wed upon Ptolemy lor the first 
time (Piod XX. 61-100 , Paus i 8, 6 , Athen- 
p 696 ) Ptolemy tookcompiaratively little part 
in the contest which led to the decisive battle 
of Ipsus, in which Antigonus was defeated and 
slain (301) The latter years of Ptolemv's 
reign appear to have been devoted almost 
entirely to the arts of peace, and to promoting 
the internal prospenty of his dominions In 
285 Ptolemy abdicated in favour of his youngest 
son Ptolemy Philadelphus, the child of his 
latest and most helo-ed STife, Beremce, czclud 
mg from the throne his two eldest sons, 
Ptolemy Ccrannas and Aleleager, the offspring 
of Eurydice (Just xvi 2) The elder Ptolemy 
survived this event two years, and died m 283 
His reign is vationsly estimated at thirty-eight 
or forty years, according as we include or not 
these two jears which followed his abdication- 
— The character of Ptolemv has been generally 
rejiresented in a very favourable light by 
historians, and there is no doubt that if we 
compare him with his contemporary and rival 
potentates he appears to deserve the praises 
bestowed upon bis mildness and moderation 
But it is only -with this important qualification 
that they can he admitted for there are many 
e'ndences that he did not shrink from any 
measure that he deemed requisite in order to 
carry out the object of his ambition. But as a 
ruler Ptolemy certainlv deserves the highest 
praise By his able and -vigorous administra- 
tion he laid the foundations of the wealth and 
proqienty which Egvpt enjoyed for a long 
penod. Under his fostenng care Alexandna 
qmckly rose to the place designed for it by its 
founder, that of the greatest commercial city of 
the world Not less eminent were the services 
rendered by Ptolemy to the advancement of 
hteratnre and science In this department, 
indeed, it is not always easy to distinguish the 
portion of credit due to the father from that of 
tus eon but it seems certam that to the elder 
monarch belongs the merit of having originated 
'■ - literary institutions which assumed a 
definite and regular form, as well as a 


more prominent place, under his successor. 
Such appears to have been the case with the 
t'^o most celebrated of all, the Library and the 
Alusenm of Alexandna The first sugges* on of 
these important foundabons is ascribed by 
some -writers to Demetnus of Phalems, who 
spent all the latter years of his life at the court 
of Ptolemy But mauv other men of literary 
eminence were also gathered around the Egyp- 
tian king among whom mav be especially 
noticed the geometer Enchd, the phdosopfcers 
•Stilpo of Alegara, Hieodorus of Gyrene and 
Diodoru-s sumamed Cronns, as "ell as the 
elegiac poet Phileta= of Cos, and tne gram- 
marian Zenodotns To tbelast t-^o we are told 
Ptolemv confided th° literary education of his 
son Philadelphus 3Iany anecdo'^es sufficiently 
attest the free intercourse which subsisted 
between the king and the men of letters by 
whom he was surrounded, and prove that the 
eas- famihanty oi his manners corresponded 
with his simple and nnostentations habits oi 
hfe “We also find him maintaining a corre- 
spondence -with Alenander, whom he m vain 
endeavoured to attract to his court, and send- 
ing overtures, j,robahly of a similar nature, to 
Thc-ophrastus Nor were the fine arts neg- 
lected the rival jiainters Anfiphilus and 
Apelles both exercised their talents at Alex- 
andria, where some of their most celebrated 
pictures were produced. — Ptolemy was himseli 
an author he composed a history of the wars 
of AJexander, which is frequently cited by later 
writers, and is one of the chief anthonties 
wluch Arnan made the CTonndwork of his own 
history — ^11., Philsdelpnus (e c 265-247), the 
son of Ptolemy L by his wife Beremce, was 
bom mthe island of Cos, 309 (Theocr xni. 5S, 
SchoL ad loc ) He was a pupil of Zenodotus 
and Phflebus His long reign was marked by 
few events of a striking character He was 
engaged in war with his half brother, Alagas, 
who had governed Cvrene as -nceroy under 
Ptolemy Soter, but on the death of that 
monarch not only assorted his independence, 
hnt even attempted to invade Egypt Afagas 
was supported by Antiochns IL,]nngof Svna, 
and the war was at length terminated bv a 
treaty, which left Slagas in undisputed posses- 
sion of Cvrenaica, while liis inf^t daughter 
Berenice was betrothed to Ptolemy, the son of 
Philadelphus. iJnsi xxn 3, Pans i, 7, 3) 
Ptolemy ako concluded a treatv with the 
Komaus He was frequently engaged m hosti- 

hties with Syna, which were terminated to*^ards 

the close of his reign by a treaty of peace, by 
which Ptolemy gave his daughter Beremce in 
mamage to Antiochns IL Ptolemy’s chief 
care, however, was directed to the mtemal 
administration of his Jnngdom, and to the 
patronage of literature and science The in- 
stitutions of which the foundations had been 
laid by his father qnicHy rose under his foster 
ing care to the hipest prospenty The 
Aluseum of Alexandna became the resort and 
abode of all the most distinguished men of 
letters of the day, and m the librarv attached 
to it were accumulated all the treasures of 
ancient leammg Among the illustnous names 
which adorned the reign of Ptolemy, may 
be mentioned those of the poets Philetsis and 
Theoentus, the philosophers Hegesias and 
Theodoms, the mathematician Euchd, and the 
astronomers Timochana, Anstarchus of Samos, 
andAratns Nor was his patronage confined to 
the ordinarj cycle of Hellenic hteratnre By 
his interest in natural history he gave a 
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. . Frioncc vhicb ' ‘-t'l'ncs of the Egyptian dcit'cs \%hic)i liod b<s.n 

stimn ns to the ° hr 1 ramul off Cainb...-, 'o Babylon or Persia 

LnmalJfUiod , 40-./3, Ju.' x.m. 1 ) ' Tbc.c he rc- 


iLmsclf fomed collection^ ot rare 
vnthin the precincts of the royal l«Ia( t 


Ho j stored to their re^p^c'ue temples, an act bj 


vnthintneprwnci ^^^^^^nip-cci which he taniecl the gre /test populnnU with 

cncoamged erped ’ liis iiatne Lg^^)t an hubj. els, who bestowed on 

^th l»m in cnmxnnenec the title of Energetrs (the 

-J! and Jrh^ L V.n , that Jfa Bern far to^/, hr whicli he is gentralh Imoi-ri 
to ^le tvotM vn a Greek form th' "ftlnle the arm. of the k-iig hiins*lf a-cn thus 
L'rfo°calr«^^oftheE?Tf.tiars, and accord- Slice* ='nl in th* h act, h.s fle,N redneed the 

^ *rellkiio-Ti t-adi on i‘ r'ns In his manlunt proniKes of .Vsn, irduding Cihcm, 
^pT-sscomi^lS that the Hole Scnp‘ure-so4. t P-nphth i anu Ionia, rc f r as the JIel!e=^nt 
Teirs vrere translated into Gr. d Tm* ner tog. th. r with L\bii ischm i nd oth. - import uil 
citie- or co’on ts fonrd.sl bv Pi hd. Iphns in j place on the coa--t of Thrace which ccnlinncd 
different irirt-. of hrsdommicnswerocxtr/mcl) j for a long itenrel sabjcct to the Egyptian rale 
nnmrrons On the P/sl S. a alone ire f id a* i Concerning tin ri. nts wh ch followed the re 
leas tiro Leirng the name of Areino- , one tnm of Eno’-getes to lire oim dominions (pro 
called of teranotl crof his f ers, Plidob ra and I bibli in 2t3) wc arc rlmost ivlioUi in the dark , 

twocitirs named in lic.no jr rti his moth, y B. rc but it I'ppcars that die grt itcr part of tie 

Dies T1 r samr name^ cccor nlio m Ciheii j cas.^^rn jroiinecs ?pi 'diU f. II rgain in,o the 
Bid Srna and in tire latt* r coantry h< fnanded ^ Iianik of Seh ncire while Iho’ 'in retiinc-d pos 
the important foCriss o' PtohmnTs in Pale-.t n.' fr-rsion oi tlic maritime regions and a great 
All eotbontie^ concur in • *‘r->ting th. gTi it , 
powtr and wealth to i h ch the E,^ypt m ^ 

Korarchv iris rsjo-d un.l r Phiiadelplius llo j 
po— . sred at the close of h n 'gn i j 

annv of lux' noO 'oot, and -tOOW 1 or-c, br-^id. ' j 
wa* chiinots and elepinnt-, e. Set of 1''00 
slug/-, era a mm of 7tOWh tab n‘s in h . 
treamiy, *"hilc he denud from Egvjit alov , 
an annu-’l rcicnac of 1-f MJO taJorts Xfis do- j 
miniols eompnsrd, bc-d.s Enpt i*-ilf nrd 
pogiois of Ethiop)'!, Arib„i end Lit) i t? c nn ' 
poniinipronnct-.of Phe* me a and C<s.’c him i 
together nth Cypra” Lnn C im, and tin ' 

Cre’aden, and denng " great pirt a* 1. ‘'t of ‘ 
his rtigi, Cibci 1 aid Pamphvhi r'-o B* '.jr* i 

death CiTtnc i is reunited to the monirclii 'pin of Svn i it-elf lie soon ob'iinid a iilu 
by th' rnamage of lusFonPto’cmj with Ber, ‘ah’, alh m tin port-on of Ant .wlmsHicrox, the 
11 CO, the daogliter o' 3I*ga« Tlif* pniate IP* voun,.. r hroOf of ‘•rhticuc, wliom ho trap 
and relations o' Philad 'phus do not exhibit , rorl* d in hi® warp iiginret Ins elder brother 
hi- character in as ftt.ourabh p light as -re | ili was iinfncndlv to XIacC'lonre and Lcncc 
m ght lai-c inferrr-tl from th*. apl.ndour of Ins 'was l.d to sjpjiort Angus and tlic Acliaoan 
administration He put to death two of bisjlreagH. , uri'd the unforttim'e jiohcj which 
h'o'hcrs, undhebanithc-dbisrirFli-if. , \r.-incH, * Ariita-ndop'.(l,of Feel mg fiioalli mce of Jfnee 
thedaugnlero'LiF maehus, toCoptos in Uprnr , doiiia, enu-td Ptolcmi to nih Iiiiuself wnth 
Egrpt on a cliarge of co’repirif.y Aft' r fi r Clomsnei (Plut Arn/ it 41, Clcom 22) Wc 
rcmoial Ptolem marred kin oini sist.r Ar- [ find Euerg* tes mamtiunmg the Fame fnmdly 
Firoi the indoi" of Lwsiroatlius a flagrint j ri )i* oiiiinslnsfatlrerr itii Pome fEiitrop in 1) 



Cola o' 7~o'ca;Ma* III rac-rc‘« Urgc'I fTpt 

re sru_ 

, 1 cs4 of rtoVrig in rrt rxoit I oT SAiiiroi 
romuco la t^T-oas.fd tj- rtij^ 


wola* on of the religions no'ions of tire Greeks 
of that age which, liowcitr, was frequently 
imitabd by his sncct^son- He tnneed his 
affect'on for .krsino' , not only bw bestowing Irer 
ramc upon m'lni of Jus ntwlj founded coloniefi 
[Al-biroE] but bv assuming himself the Fur 
name of Philadtlphus, n title i men some 
writers referred in drnsioii to his unnctiinil 
Ire-atment of Ins two Lrothers. Bi this m tend 


Dunnir th. latter jfan. of his re gn li. =ul)ducd 
the Etlnopiiui tribes on his Fouthern frontier, 
and adi anted us far ns Adtile, a jiort on the 
E.sl Sc T, where he c=tab’ishcd an eniponum, 
and 6ft up an inscnp'ion commemorating the 
exploits of his r. ign To r copv of thre, acci- 
deiitalh prescriid to ns In an Lgiqitian monk, 
Cosmas JLndieopltu-'f"-, w. are indebted for 
mticli of the scanty info-inutioii wc possess 


marnage Ptolemj had no issO' but lire first tonrcrning his reign Ptolcmi Eucrg. tes is 
wife had borne lum two song— Ptolrmv, who J sesreds less ctlchnted than Ins father for his 
Eure.-eded him on tlic thro le, end Lysmiachus, , patronngeof literature and smcncc , he added so 


and a daughter, Berenice, i }io=c mamg. to 
-Anliochus IL, ling of Syria, has been ahead r 
menlioued — in , Euergctcs (n c 2l7-22i), 
tides' son and successor of Philrdclphus 


arg. ly to the hbrirv at Alexandn i hat he has 
Ireeji soinCimcscrrorieousli deemed its founder 
Enfostlrenes, AjJolIonius Bhodius and Aristo- 
phanes the grainniiinnii llrmnshtd at Alexivn- 


^orth nfte- Ins ntees,;;ou he iniadt'dS.Tia, in >dna during his reign— sufficient to proie that 
cr o tiTcn;?c tlic aentb of Iiih njcc ' ih^ literature and Itamin" of the Alcx'\ndnan 

t ho 2 ] He met inth the most school still retimed their fonnerorameiice Bj 

Inr, ^tcess He adianced as far a.- Baby- ^ his wife Berenice, wlio sunned liiin, Euergctcs 

0-11 •'I'*"''- 1 hft three children (1) Ptolemv, lire succcs_sor . 
''h -babylonia, and Susiano, received tire j (2( Hagas, and (8) Arsino. afterwards mamod 
f^rT r'>-onnc/ s of Asia as to her brotherPtolemr PJiilopator— IV , Philo 

confines of Bac'ria and India From (pstor or Tryphon (i) c 223-205), eldest Fon and 
npwo I recalled by the . successor of Euergctcs He wap len far from 

tbs* /. Editions in Egiqit, and rtlurncel to iinlienting the iirtucs or abilities of Jus father. 


oompnsmg, among other objec's, all tl e 


was the commencement of the 
decline of the Egyptian kingdom, which had 
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been raised to such a height of power and pro 
sperity by Ins tliiee predecessors Its fiist 
beginning was stained with cnmes of the darkest 
Innd He put to death his mother, Berenice, 
and his brother, Magas, and his uncle Lysimo- 
chus, the brotliei of Energetes Oleomenes, 
the exiled king of Sparta, fell undei his suspi 
cion, and being thioim into pnson, and havuig 
failed to escape, put an end to his oivn life (Pol 
1 84-39 , Plut Cleom 88-87 ) He then gai e 
himself up without restraint to a life of indo 
lence and luxury, uhile he abandoned to his 
minister, Sosibius, the care of all political affairs 
The latter seems to have been as incapable as 
Ins master, and the Inngdom was allowed to 
fall into a state of the utmost disorder, of winch 
Antiochus the Gieat, Irmg of Syria, was not 
slow to avad himself Li the first two cam 
paigns (219, 218), Antiochus conquered the 
greater part of Coele Syria and Palestine, but 
in the third year of the war (217), ho was com- 
pletely defeated by Ptolemy in person at the 
decisive battle of Eaphia, and was glad to con- 
clude a peace ith the Egyptian monarch On 
hiB return from his Syrian expedition, Ptolemy 
gave himself up more and more to every species 
of vice and debaucheiy His mistress, Agatho 
clea, and her biotlier, Agathocles, divided with 
Sosibius the patronage and distribution of all 
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places of hoiioni oi profit Towards the close 
of his reign Ptolemy put to death his wife, 
Arsmoe His debauchenes shortened Ins life 
He died m 205, leaving only one son, a child of 
five years old — "We find Ptolemy following up 
the policy of his predecessors, by cultivating 
the friendship of the Romans, to wliom he fur 
nished large supplies of com during then 
struggle with Carthage Plunged as he was in 
vice and debauchery, Philopator appears to 
have still inherited something of the lo\e of 
letters for which his predecessors were so con 
spicnous We find lum associating on familiar 
terms with philosophers and men of letters, 
and especially patronising the distinguished 
grammarian Aristarchus, and he wrote a tragedy 
called Adonis (Diog Laert vii 177) — V , Epi- 
phanes (n c 205-181), son and successor of 
Ptolemy IV Ho was a cluld of five years old 
at the death of his father, 205 Philip, king of 
Macedonia, and Antiochus HI of Syria deter- 
mined to take advantage of the minority of 
Ptolemy, and entered into a league to divide 
his dominions between them In pursuance of 
tins arrangement Antiochus conquered Coele 
Syria, while Philip reduced the Cyclades and 
the cities in Tlirace winch lind still remained 
subject to Egypt In this emergenev the 
Egyptian ministers had recourse to the power 
ful intenontion of the Romans, who com 
— inanded both monarchs to refrain from further 
iities, and restore all the conquered cities 
to evade this demand without openly 
g the power of Rome, Antiochus con 


eluded a treaty with Egypt, by which it was 
agreed that the young king should marry Cleo 
patrn, the daughter of Antiochus, and receive 
back the Syrian prov mces ns her dower (Pol 
XV 20-83, x\i 89, xvrii 38, Just xxx 2, xxxi 1, 
Liv xxsi 2, 9 ) This treaty took place in 199, 
but the marriage was not actually solemnised 
until SIX years after The administration of 
Egyqpt was placed in the hands of Anstomenes, 
a man who was every way woi thy of the charge 
As early, howev er, as 196 the young kmg w as 
declared of full age, and the ceremony of his 
Anacleteria, or coronation, was solemnised with 
great magnificence It was on tins occasion 
that the decree was issued which has been pre 
served to us in the celebrated inscription known 
ns the Rosetta stone, a monument of great 
interest m regard to the mternal history of 
Egypt under the Ptolemies, independently of 
its importance as having afforded the key to the 
discovery of hieroglyphics In 193 the mar 
riage of Ptolemy with the Syrian prmcess 
Cleopatra was solemnised at Raphia (Liv xxxv 
18) Ptolemy, however, refused to assist his 
father m law m the war agamst the Romans, 
which was at this time on the eve of brealnng 
out, and he contmued steadfast in his alliance 
with Rome But he derived no advantage 
from the treaty which concluded it, and Antio 
chus stiU retamed possession of Coele Syria 
and Phoemcia As long as Ptolemy continued 
urder the guidance and influence of Aristo- 
menes, his admmistration was equitable and 
popular Gradually, however, he became es 
tranged from his able and virtuous minister, 
and threw liimself more and more into the 
power of flatterers and vicious compamons, un- 
til at length he was mduced to rid himself of 
Anstomenes, who was compelled to take poison 
(Pol xxiii 16) Ptolemy seems to have fol 
lowed the pohey of his predecessors m offering 
Iielp to the Achaean League (Pol xxiii 1, 7, xxv 
7) Towards the close of his reign he conceived 
the project of recovermg Coele Syria from 
SeleucuB, the successor of Antiochus, and 
had assembled a large mercenary force for 
that purpose but having, by an unguarded 
expression, excited the appiehensions of some 
of his friends, he was cut off by poison in the 
twenty-fourth year of his reign and the twenty 
ninth of his age, 181 (Jos Ant xii 4, 11) He 
left two sons, both named Ptolemy , who subse- 
quently ascended the tlirone, under the names 
of Ptolemy Philometor and Euergetes II , and 
a daughter, who bore her mothei’s name of 
Cleopatra His reign was marked by the rapid 
decline of the Egyptian monarchy, for the pro- 
vmces and cities wrested from it during his 
minonty by Antiochus and Phdip weie never 
recovered, and at his death Cyprus and Cyre- 
nalca were the only foreign possessions of im- 
portance stdl attached to the crown of Egjqit 
According to Varro (ap Phn xii 70) it was 
the prohibition by Ptolemy of the export of 
papyrus (a measure dictated-by jealousy of the 
library of the Pergamene Inngs) which led to 
the ‘invention’ of parchment at Pergamene 
{i e to its improv ed manufacture and its name 
pergamena) By this Ptolemy Epiphanes must 
be meant [see Diet of Ant art Diber] — 
VI , Philometor (b o 181-146), eldest son and 
successor of Ptolemy V He was a child at the 
death of his father m 181, and the regency w as 
assumed during liis minority by his mother, 
Cleopatra, who, by her able administration, 
maintained the Inngdom in a state of tran 
qmlhty But ofter her death, m 173, the chief 
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power fell into tlie hands of Eulaens and 
Lenaens, nimisters as corrupt as they jsero 
moapnhle, who had the rashness to enp„e m 
war with Antiochus Epiphones, king of Syria, 
m the vain hope of lecovenng the 
Coele Syria and Phoenicia But their pmy 
was totally defeated by Antiochue, near Pelu 
Slum, and Antiochus was able to advance 
out opposition as far as Memplus, 170 The 
young king himself fell into lus hands, but 
was treated with kindness and distinction, as 
Antiochus hoped by his means to moke himself 
the master of Egypt On leanimg the captivity 
of his brother, the younger Ptolemy, who was 
then at Alexandria with his sister, Cleopatra, 
assumed the title of king, under tlio name of 
Euergetcs II, and prepared to defend tho 
capital to the utmost Antiochus hereupon 
laid siege to Alexandria , but he was unable to 
take the city, and withdrew into Syria, aftei 
establislung Philometor as king at Memphis, 
but retaimng m his hands the frontier fortress 
of Pelusium This last circumstance, together 
with the ravages committed by the Syrian 
troops, awakened Plulometor, wlio had hitherto 
been a mere puppet m the hands of the Syrian 
king, to a sense of hia true position, and he 
hastened to make overtures of peace to his 
brother aud sister at Alevandna It was agreed 
that the two brothers should reign iogether, 
and that Philometor should marry lus sister, 
Cleopatra But tlus arrangement did not suit 
the views of Antiochus, who immediately re 
newed hostihties Tho two brotheis wore unable 
to offer any effectual opposition, and he had 
advanced a second time to the n alls of Alex- 
andna, when he was met by a Eoman embassy, 
headed by il Pojiilhus Laenas, who haughtily 
commanded him instantly to desist from hostili 
ties (Liv xlv 11 , Pol xxvii 17, Taviii 16-19, 
vnr S, 11 ) Antiochus did not venture to dm 
obey, and withdren to his own dominions, 108 
Dissensions soon broke out between the two 
brothers, and Euergetcs expelled Plulometor 
from Alexandria Hereupon Philometor ro 
paired in person to Eome, 104, where he was 
received by the senate with the utmost honour, 
and deputies were appointed to leinslato him 
m the sovereign power This they effected with 
little opposition, but they settled thatEuergetes 
should obtain Cyrene as a separate kingdom 
Euergetcs, howeior, shortly nftenvards laid 
claim to Cyprus as well, ui which he was sup 
ported by the Homans , but Philometor refused 
to surrender the island to him, and m tlio war 
wluch ensued, Euergeteswas taken prisoner by 
hiB brother, who not only spared lus hfe, but 
sent him back to Cyrene on condition that he 
should thenceforth content himself with that 
kingdom (Pol xxxi 18-27, xxxm 5 , Liv Hp 
47 ) The attention of Philometor appears 
mhave been, from this tune, principally directed 
to tlie side of Syria Demetrius Soter having 
sought during the dissensions between the two 
brothers to make himself master of Cyprus, 
Ptolemy now snpported the usurper Alexander 
■oalas, to whom he gave his daughter Cleopatra 
m mamage, 160 But when Ptolemy advanced 
wtli ^ army to the assistance of lus son m 
M tho favourite and minister of 

^eiander, formed a plot against the life of 
lolemy, who thereupon took away lus daughter 
leopatra from her faithless husband, and be 
Eand on Demetrius Nicator, the 
of Soter, whose cause he now espoused 
« conjunction with Demetnns, Ptolemy corned 
war against Alexander, whom he defeated in 


a decisive battle , but he died a few days after- 
wards in consequence of an injury which he 
had received from a fall nom his lioise m this 
battle, 14G (Pol xl 12 , Just xxvv 1, 2 , App 
Syr 67) He had leigned thirty fi\e yeais 
from the penod of his first accession, and 
eighteen from his lestoiation by the Romans 
Philometoi is praised foi the mildness and 
humanity of lus disposition Polybius even 
tells us that not a single citizen of Alexandna 
was put to death by him for any pohtical or 
private offence On the whole, if not one of 
the greatest, he was at least one of tlie best of 
the race of the Ptolemies He left three chil- 
dren (1) a son, Ptolemy, ulio was proclaimed 
king after lus father’s death, under the name 
Ptolemy Eupator, but was put to death almost 
immediately after by lus uncle Euergetes , (2) 
a daughter, Cleopatra, mar-ried first to Alex- 
ander Bains, then to Demetiius II , king of 
Syria , and (3) another danghter, also named 
Cleopatra, who was afterwards married to her 
uncle Ptolemj Euergetes —1111 , Euergetes II 
or Physcon (•kilo'Kcoj'Xthat is, Btg-Belly, reigned 
B c 146-117 His history down to the death of 
his brothel lins been nlreadj^ given In older 
to secure undisputed possession of the tlirone, 
he married his sister Cleopatra, the wdow of 
his hrothei Philometoi, and put to death his 
nephew, Ptolemy, who had been proclaimed 
kmg rmder tlie surname of Eupator (Just 
xxxviu 8) A reign thus commenced m blood 
was continued in a similar S 2 )Uit Many of the 
Icadmg citizens of Alexandria, who had taken 
part agnmst him on the deatli of lus brotlier, 
were put to death, while the populace were 
gi\en up to the cruelties of lus mercenary 
troops, and the streets of the city were repeatedly 
deluged with blood Thousands of the inhabi- 
tants fled from the scene of such horrors, and 
tho population of Alexniidna was so greatly 
thmned that the king found himself compelled 
to invite foreign settlers from all quarters to re- 
people lus deserted capital At the some tunc 
that he thus incurred the hatred of his subjects 
by lus cruelties, he rendeied himself an object 
of their ai ersion and contempt by abandoning 
himself to the most degrading vices In con- 
sequence of tliese, he had become bloated and 
deformed in person, end enormously corpulent, 
whence the Alexandrians gave him tlie nick- 
name of Physcon, by which appellation he is 
more usually latoirn (J ast I c , Athen pp 184, 
252, 549) Hie union witli Cleopatia was not 
of long duration He becamo enamoiured of 
Ins niece, Cleopatra (the offspimg of lus wufe 
by her former marriage with Plulometor), and 
he did not hesitate to divorce the mother and 
receive her daughter mstead, as Ins mfe and 
queen By this proceeding lie ahenated still 
more the mmds of lus Greek subjects, and his 
vices and cruelties at length produced an in- 
surrection at Alexandria Thereupon he fled 
to Gj’prus, and tho Alexandrians declared his 
sister Cleopatra queen (180) Enraged at this, 
Ptolemy put to death Memphitis, lus son by 
Cleopatra, and sent lus head and hands to his 
unhappy mother But Cleopatra having been 
shortly afterwards expelled from Alexandna in 
her turn, Ptolemy found lumself unexpectedly 
reinstated on the throne, 127 (Just xxxvni 9, 
Val Max ix 2, Oros v 10) His sister Cleo 
patra fled to the court of her elder sister 
Cleopatra, the wife of Demetnns II , king of 
Syna, who espoused the cause of the fugitive 
Ptolemy, in revenge, set up against him a pre- 
tender named Zabinas or Zebina, who assumed 
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the title of Alexander II But the usurper 
behaved with such haughtiness to Ptolemy 
that the latter suddenly changed his pohcy, 
became reconciled to his sister Cleopatra, whom 
he permitted to return to Egypt, and gave his 
daughter Tryphaena in marriage to Antiochus 
Grypus, the son of Demetrius Ptolemy died 
after reignmg twenty nine years fiom the death 
of lus brother Philometor , but he himself 
reckoned the years of his reign from the date of 
his first assumption of the regal title in 170 
(Just xxxix 1, 2 , Jos Anf xiii 9 ) Although 
the character of Ptolemy Physcon was stamed 
by the most infamous yices, and by the most 
sanguinary cruelty, he still retamed that love 
of letters which appears to have been hereditary 
in the whole race of the Ptolemies He had in 
his j outh been a pupil of Aristarchus, and not 
only courted the society of learned men, but 
was liimself the author of a work called ‘Ttto 
fiviiixaTa, or Memoirs, which extended to twenty- 
four books He left two sons Ptolemy, after 
wards known as Soter II , and Alexander, both 
of whom subsequently ascended the throne of 
Egypt, and three daughters (1) Cleopatra, 
married to hei brother Ptolemy Soter, (2) 
Trjphaena, the wife of Antiochus Grypus, king 
of Syria , and (8) Selene, uho was unmarried 
at her father’s death To his natural son, 
Ptolemy, sumaraed Apion, he bequeathed by 
his will the separate Inngdom of Cyrene — ^VIII , 
Soter II , and also Philometor, but more com 
monly called Xathyrns or Lathurus {Ad6ovpos), 
reigned b c 117-107, and also 89-81 Although 
he was of full age at the tune of his father's 
deatli (117), he was obliged to reign jointly with 
his mother, Cleopatra, who had been appointed 
by the will of her late husband to succeed liim 
on the throne She was, indeed, desirous of 
associating with herself her j ounger son, 
Ptolemy Alexander, but smce Lathyrus was 
popular with the Alexandrians, she was obhged 
to give way, and sent Alexander to Cyprus 
Aftei declaring Lathyrus kmg, she compelled 
him to repudiate his sistei Cleopatra, of whose 
mfluence she was jealous, and to marry lus 
younger sister, Selene, m her stead (Just xxxix 
8 , Pans 1 9, 1 ) After reigning ten years 
jointly with lus mother, he was expelled from 
Alexandria by an insurrection of the people 
which she had excited agamst him, 107 (Just 
XXXIX 4, Jos Ant xiii 10) His brother, Alex 
under now assumed the sovereignty of Egypt, 
in conjunction noth his mother, while Lathyrus 
was able to estabhsh himself in the possession 
of Cyprus Cleopatra, indeed, attempted to dis 
possess hun of that island also, but without 
success, and Ptolemy held it as an independent 
kingdom for the eighteen years dunng which 
Cleopatra and Alexander reigned in Egypt 
After the death of Cleopatra and the expulsion 
of Alexander, in 89, Ptolemy Lathyrus was 
recalled by the Alexandrians and estabhshed 
anew on the tlirone of Egypt, which he occupied 
thenceforth without mterruption till his death, 
in 81 The most important event of this period 
was the revolt of Thebes, in Upper Egypt, 
which was still powerful enough to hold out for 
tlireo yeais agamst the arms of Ptolemy, but at 
the end of that time was taken and reduced to 
the state of rum in which it has ever smce 
remamed (Just xxxix 6 , Pans i 9, 3) Lathy- 
rus reigned m all 851^ years , 10 m conjunction 
with his mother (117-107), 18 m Cyprus (107-89), 
and 7^ ns sole ruler of Egypt He left only 
one daughter, Berenice, called also Cleopatra, 
who succeeded him on the throne and two 


sons, both named Ptolemy, who, though illegiti 
mate, became severally kmgs of Egypt and 
Cyprus — IX , Alexander I , youngest son of 
Ptolemy VII , reigned conjomtly with his 
mother, Cleopatra, from the expulsion of his 
brother, Lathyrus, b c 107-90 In this year 
he assassinated his mother, but he had not 
reigned alone a year when he was compelled 
by a general sedition of the populace and mih 
tary to qmt Alexandria He, however, raised 
fresh troops, but was totally defeated m a sea 
fight by the rebels, whereupon Lathyrus was 
recalled by the Alexandrians to Egypt, as has 
been already related Alexander now attempted 
to make himself master of Cyprus, and invaded 
that island, but was defeated and slam He 
left a son, Alexander, who afterwards ascended 
the throne of Egypt (Just xxxix 4, 6 , Jos 
Ant xiu 18, 1 ) — X , Alexander II , son of the 
precedmg, was at Home at the death of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, m 81 Sulla, who was then dictator, 
nominated the young Alexander (who had 
obtained a high place m his favour) kmg of 
Egypt, and sent him to take possession of the 
crown It was, however, agreed, m deference 
to the claims of Cleopatra Berenice, the 
daughter of Lathyrus, whom the Alexandrians 
had already placed on the throne, that Alex 
ander should marry her, and admit her to share 
the soieieign power He complied with the 
letter of this treaty by marrymg Cleopatra, but 
only nineteen daj s afterwards caused her to be 
assassinated The Alexandnans thereupon 
rose agamst their new monarch, and put him 
to death (App Mithr 23 , Porphyr ap Euseb 
Chron p 117) It was probably tins Alexander, 
not his predecessor, who bequeathed his do 
mimons and lus wealth to the Roman people 
(Cic cle Leg Aqr i 4, 12, 15, 38, 16, 41) 
The Romans accepted the treasure (which 
apparently had been deposited at Tjrre and not 
yet transferred to Egypt), but, not wislimg to 
place Egypt in the hands of any Roman pro 
consul, they did not take over that country 
— ^XI , Dionysus or Hothus, but more com 
monly knowm by the appellation of Auletes, 
the flute player (in which capacity he entered 
into pnbhc competition Strab p 796), was an 
illegitimate son of Ptolemy Lathyrus "When 
the assassination of Berenice and the deatli of 
Alexondei H had completed the extmction of 
the legitimate race of the Lagidae, Ptolemy 
was proclaimed kmg by the Alexandrians, B c 
80 He was anxious to obtain from the Roman 
senate (who might now even consider them 
selves the rightful owners) their ratification of 
his title to the crown, but it was not till the 
consulship of Caesar (69) that he was able to 
purchase by vast bribes the desired privilege 
He had expended immense sums m the pursuit 
of this object, which he was compelled to raise 
by the imposition of fresh taxes, and the dis 
content thus excited combining with the con 
tempt entertamed for his character, led to his 
expulsion by the Alexandrians, m 68 There 
upon he proceeded m person to Rome to procure 
from the senate his restoration (Suet Jul 64) 
His first reception was promismg, and he 
rocured a decree from the senate commandmg 
IB restoration, and entrusting the charge of 
eSectmg it to P Lentulus Spmther, then pro 
consul of Cilioia Meanwhile, the Alexandrians 
sent an embassy of 100 of their leading citizens 
to plead their cause with the Roman senate , 
but Ptolemy had the audacity to cause the 
deputies, on their arnval in Italj , to be waylaid, 
and the greater part of them murdered 3?be 
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indignation excited at Eome by this proceeding 
proceed n reaction the tribunes took up the 
matter against the nobility , and an oracle was 
produced from the Sibylline books, forbidding 
the restoration of the king by an armed force 
The intngues and disputes thus raised wore 
protracted throughout the year 50, and at 
length Ptolemy, despainng of a favourable 
result, qmtted Rome in disgust, and u ithdrew 
to Ephesus (Dio Cass xxxix 12-16 , Cm ad 
Fam 1 1-7, ad Q Fr 2, 8, pro Babir 2, 8, 
Plut Pomp 49 ) But in 65, A Gabinius, who 
was proconsul in Syria, was induced, by the 
influence of Pompey, aided by the enormous 
bribe of 10,000 talents from Ptolemy lumself, 
to undertake his restoration The Aloxandnons 
had in the meantime placed on the throne of 
Egypt Berenice, the eldest daughter of Ptolemy, 
who had married Archelaus, the son of the 
general of Mitlmdates, and thej opposed Gabi 
nius with an army on the conhnes of the 
kmgdom They wore, however, defeated m 
three successive battles, Archelaus was slam, 
and Ptolemy once more established on the 
throne, 65 One of Ins first acts was to put to 
deatli his daughter, Berenice, -and manj of the 
leading citizens of Alexandna (Dio Cass xxxix 
55-58) Ho survived Ins restoration only SJ 
years, durmg which time he was supported by 
a large body of Roman soldiers who had been 
left behmd by Gabinius for his protection 
(Caes B C m 108, 110) Ho died in 61, after 
a reign of twenty nine years from the date of 
his first accession (Cio ad Fam mu 4) Ho 
left two sons, both named Ptolemy^nd two 
daughters, Cleopatra and Aisinot — XII , oldest 
son of the preceding By his father’s will the 
sovereign power was left to himself and his 
Bister Cleopatra jointly, and this arrangement 
was earned into effect without opposition, 61 
Auletes had also referred the execution of his 
wtU to the Roman senate, and tho latter 
accepted tho office, confirmed its provisions, 
and bestowed on Pompey the title of guardian 
of the young king (Caes B 0 iii 108 , Eutrop 
VI 21) But the approach of the Civil war 
prevented them from taking any active port in 
the administration of affairs, which fell into 
the hands of a eunuch named Pothmus It 
was not long before dissensions broke out 
between the latter and Cleopatra, which ended 
in tho expulsion of the princess, after she had 
reigned m conjunction with her brother about 
three years, 48 Hereupon she took refuge in 
Syria, and assembled an armj , with which she 
invaded Egypt Tho young king, accompanied 
by hia guardians, met her at Pelusium, and it 
was while the two armies were here encamped 
TOposito to one another that Pompey landed in 
Dgypt, to throw himself ns a suppliant on tho 
protection of Ptolemy , but ho w as assassinated, 
by the orders of Pothmus, bsfore he could 
wtam an interview with the kinghimsell (Cues 
■B 0 ui 108, 104, Plut Pomp 77-79, App 
B O 11 84 ) Shortly after, Caesar arrived m 
^Syptj and took upon lumself to settle the 
“'®Pat6 between Ptolemy and his sister But 
as Cleopatra’s charms gained for her tho sup 
port of Caesar, Pothmus determined to excite 
'®®**n:eslion against Caesar Hence arose 
what is usually called the Alexandrian war 
irtolemy, who was at first in Caesar’s hands, 
rnanaged to escape, and put himself at the head 
w the insurgents, but he was defeated by 
^aesar, and was drowned in an attempt to 
escape by the nver, 47 (Caes B C iii 106 - 112 , 
Bio Cass xlii. 3-9 , Bell Alex 1-31 )— XIII , 


youngest son of Ptolemy Auletes, was appointed 
by Caesar to reign jomtly with Cleopatra, after 
the death of his elder brother, Ptolemy XTI , 
47, and although he was a mere boy, it was 
decreed that he should marry Ins sister, with 
whom he was thus to share the power Both 
his marriage and lus regal title were, of course, 
purely nominal , and m 48 Cleopatra put him to 
death (Dio Cass xhi 44,xhii 27, Strab p 797) 

TTT Kings of other Countries 
1 Surnamed Alorites (that is, of Alorus), 
regent, or, according to some authors, king of 
Macedonia He obtained the supreme power 
by the assassination of Alexander II, the 
eldest son of Amyntas, S C 867, hut was, m his 
tum,nBsaBsinatedby Perdiccas HI , 864 (Diod 
XV V, 7 , Pint Pelop 26, 27 ) — 2 Surnamed 
Apion, kmg of Gyrene (117-96), was an illegiti- 
mate son of Ptolemy Physcon, Inng of Egypt, 
who left him by his will the kmgdom of 
Cyrenaicn At Ins death in 26, Apion be 
qneathed his kmgdom by his will to the Homan 
people Tho senate, how ever, refused to accept 
the legacy, and declared the cities of Cyre- 
naica free They were not reduced to the 
condition of a province till nearly tliirty years 
afterwards (Just xxxix 5 , Liv Ep 70 , 
Eutrop vi 11 ) — 3 Surnamed Ceraunus on 
account of his rashness (Pans x 19, 7), king of 
Macedonia, was the son of Ptolemy I , king of 
Egypt, by lus second wife, Eurj dice li^en his 
father, in 285, set aside the claim of Ceraunus to 
tho throne, and appointed his jonnger son, 
Ptolemy Philadelphns, his successor, Ceraunus 
repaired to the court of Lysimachus After 
Lysimachiis lind perished m battle against 
Scloucus (281) Ptolcmj Ceraunus was received 
by tho latter in the most friendly manner , but 
shortly afterwards (280) ho basely assassinated 
ScleucuB, and took possession of the Mace- 
donian throne After reigning a few months ho 
was defeated in battle bj the Gauls undertheir 
chiof, Bolgius, taken prisoner and put to death 
(Just xvii 2, XXIV 1-6, Pol IX 86,4 ) — i To 
traroh of Chalcis m Syria, the son of Mennaeus 
Ho appears to have held the cities of Heliopolis 
and Chalcis as well as the mountain district of 
Ituracn, from whence ho was m the habit of 
infesting Damascus and the more wealthy parts 
of Code Syria with predatory incursions He 
reigned from about 70 to 40, when he was sue 
ceeded byhis son Lysanias (Strah p 758, Jos 
Ant xiii 16, XIV 3) — 6 King of CjrpruB, was 
tho younger brother of Ptolemy Auletes, kmg 
of Egypt, being, IiIlo him, an illegitimate son of 
Ptolemy Dathyrus Ho was acknowledged as 
kmg of Cyprus at the same time that his 
brother Auletes obtained possession of tho 
throne of Egypt, 80 Ho had offended P 
Clodins, by neglcctmg to ransom him when he 
had fallen mto the hands of the Cihcian pi 
rates , and accordingly Clodius, whenhe became 
tribune (68), brought forward a law to depiive 
Ptolemy of Ins kingdom, and reduce Cyprus to 
a Roman province Cato, who had to carry 
mto execution this nefarious decree, sent to 
Ptolemj, advising him to submit, and offering 
him his personal safety, with tho office of high 
priest at Paphos, and a liberal maintenance 
But tho unhappy king refused these offers, and 
put an end to his own life, 67 (Strab p 684 , 
Cio pro Bom vni 20 , Plut Oat 84-86, Brut 
8 ) — 6 King of Epirus, was the second son of 
Alexander II , kmg of Epirus, and Olympias, 
and grandson of the great Pyrrhus He sue 
ceeded to the throne on the death of his elder 

8 d 2 
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brother, Pyrrlius n , but reigned only a very 
short time Tlie date of Ins reign cannot be 
fixed with certainty, but as he ivas contem 
porary with Demetrius 11 , kmg of Macedonia, 
it may be placed between 239-229 (Just 
xxviii 1 , 8 , Pans iv35, 8 ) — 'I KingofMaure 
tania, was the son and successor of Juba II 
By lus mother, Cleopatra, he was descended 
from the kmgs of Egypt, whose name he bore 
The period of his accession cannot be deter- 
mmed nuth certainty, but we know that he was 
on the throne m ad 18 He continued to 
reign without interruption tUl ad 40, when 
he was summoned to Home by Cobg^ula, and 
shortly after put to death, his great riches 
havmg excited the cupidity of the emperor 
(Tac Ann iv 23,20, Suet Cal 26, 85, Dio 
Cass h\ 25 ) 

rV Lito at y 

1 Claudius Ptolemaeus, a celebrated mathe 
matician, astronomer, and geographer Of Pto 
lemy himself we know absolutely nothmg but 
his date He certainly observed m a d 139, at 
Alexandria , and smoe he survived Antonmus 
he was ahve ad 161 His writmgs are as 
follows — (1) MeyoAi) auvra^is Ttjs aarpovofilas, 
usually known by its Arabic name of Almagest 
Since the Tetrahiblus, the work on astrology, 
was also entitled ffitvra^is, the Arabs to dis 
tinguish the two, probably called the greater 
work [isydXt], and afterwards fieylcr-rt] the 
title Almagest is a compound of tlus last 
ad] ective and the Arabic article The Almagest 
IS divided into thirteen books It treats of the 
relations of the earth and heaven , the effect of 
position upon the earth , the theory of the sun 
and moon, without which that of the stars 
cannot be undertaken , the sphere of the fixed 
stars, and those of the five stars called planets 
The seventh and eighth books are the most 
interestmg to the modem astronomer, ns they 
contam a catalogue of the stars Tins cata- 
logue gives the longitudes and latitudes of 
1022 stars, described by their positions in the 
constellations It seems that this catalogue is 
m the main really that of Hipparchus, alteied 
to Ptolemy’s own time by assummg the value 
of the precession of the equmoxes given by 
Hipparchus as the least which could be , some 
changes havmg also been made by Ptolemy’s 
own observations Indeed, the whole work of 
Ptolemy appears to have been based upon the 
observations of Hipparchus, whom he con 
stantly cites as his authority The best edition 
of the Almagest is by Halma, Pans, 1813, 1816, 
2 vols 4to There are also two other volumes 
by Halma (1819-1820), which contam some 
of the other wntiugsof Ptolemy — (2) TerpJ 
fiijSAoj ffivTa^ts, generally called Tett ahihlus, 
or Quadripartitum de Apotelesmahbus et 
Judicns Astrorum With this goes another 
small work, called Kopiriy, or Fructus Libt ot tini 
suorum, often called Centiloqniiim, from its 
containing a hundred aphorisms Both of these 
works are astrological, and it has been doubted 
by some whether they are genuine But the 
doubt merely anses from the feeling that the 
contents are unworthy of Ptolemy — (3) Kau&y 
BotriAccoi', a catalogue of Assyrian, IPersinn, 
Greek, and Homan sovereigns, with the length 
of their reigns, several tunes referred to by 
Syncellus — (4) tf'daeis airAovcDv aarepuiv kA 
avvaycoyii iirto'rigaa'etZv, De Apparenhts et 
Signtficaitombus xnerranUum, an annual list 
of sidereal phenomena — (5, 6) De Analemmate 
and PlatuspTiaenuvi These works are ob 


tamed from the Arabic Tlie Analemma is a 
collection of graphical piocesses for facditating 
the construction of sun dials The Planisphere 
18 a description of the stereographic piojeotion, 
in which the eye is at the pole of the circle 
on which the sphere is projected — (7) Ilepl 
viroBeascov rZv irKavcapavcov, De Planetanim 
Hypothesibus This is a brief statement of the 
principal hypotheses employed m the Alma- 
gest for the explanation of tlie heavenly 
motions — (8) ‘ApportKay fiifiXla y', a treatise on 
the theory of the musical scale — (9) Ilepl 
KpiTppiov Kal fiyepoyiKov, De Judicandi Facili- 
tate et Animi Pnncipatu, a metaphysical work, 
attributed to Ptolemy (ed Hanow, Lips 1871) 
— (10) reccypatpiKT] vcfrfjyrjgts, m eight books, 
the great geographical work of Ptolemy This 
work was the last attempt made by the ancients 
to form a complete geographical system , it was 
accepted ns the text-book of tlie science, and 
it mamtamed that position durmg the middle 
ages and until the fifteenth century, when the 
rapid progress of maritime discovery caused it 
to be superseded It was based on a work by 
Maximus of Tyre (Ptol i 6) It contains very 
httle information respectmg the objects of 
mterest connected with the different countries 
and places, for, with the exception of the mtro 
ductory matter m the first book, and the latter 
part of the work, it is a mere catalogue of the 
names of places, with them longitudes and 
latitudes (m which he uses the calculations of 
Poseidomus), and with a few incidental refei 
ences to objects of interest The latitudes of 
Ptolemy are tolerably correct , but his longi 
tudes are very wide of the truth, his length of 
the known world, from east to west, being much 
too great It is, howevei, well worthy of 
remark in passmg, that the modem world 
owes much to this error, for it tended to 
encourage that behef m the practicabihty of a 
western passage to the Indies wluch occasioned 
the discovery of America by Columbus The 
first book IS introductory The next six and a 
half books (ii-vu 4) aie occupied with the 
description of the known world, begmnmg with 
the West of Europe, the description of which is 
contained m book u , next comes the Bast of 
Europe, in book ui , then Africa, m book iv , 
then Western or Lesser Asia, m book v , then 
the Greater Asia, m book vi , then India, the 
Chersonesus Aurea, Senca, the Smae, and 
Taprobane, m book vii cc 1-4 The form m 
which the description is given is that of lists ot 
places with their longitudes and latitudes, 
arranged under the heads, first, of the three 
continents, and then ot the several countnes 
and tribes Prefixed to each section is a brief 
general descnption of the boundaries and 
divisions of the part about to be described, 
and remarks of a miscellaneous character are 
mterspersed among the hsts, to nhich, however, 
they bear but a small proportion Tberemom 
mg part of the seventh and the whole of the 
eighth book axe occupied with a description of 
a set of maps of the known world Tliese maps 
are still extant, appended to the MSS of 
Ptolemy’s Geography at Vienna and Venice 
[Agathodaemon] — Editions of the Geographia 
of Ptolemy are by Petrus Bertius, Lugd Bat 
1619, fol , reprmted Antwerp, 1624, fol , by 
P A Nobbe, Lips 1845 — 2 Of Megalopolis, 
the son of Agesarchus, wiote a lustory of king 
Ptolemy IV Philopator (Athen pp 246, 426) 
— 3 An Egyptian pnest, of Mendes, who wrote 
on the ancient history of Egypt He probably 
lived under the first Roman emperors (Syncell 
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„ 641—4 Surnamed Cheinnus, a ^ammarian 

of Alexandria, flourished under ^ 

Hadrian An epitome of one of Ins works is 

preserved by Pliotins (cf^ Smd 5 v) ^ 

^ PtolemaiB (TiroK^fiats UroKefxatTVS ana 
nroAe/me^r) 1 Also called Ace (A«|, a cor 
ruptionof the native name, Acco.O T Arab 

Akla Fr St Jean d’Acic, Eng Acic), n cole 
bratod citj on the coast of Phoenicia, S of Tj^rc, 
and N of M Carmel, lies at the bottom of n 
bay surrounded by mountains, ^ position 
marked out by nature ns a key of the passage 
between Coele Syria and Palestine (Stinb p 
768) It IS one of the oldest cities of Phoonicin, 
being mentioned in the Book of Judges (i 81) 
Undei the Persians it was made the head 
quarters of the expeditions agauist Egypt, but 
it was not till the decliiio of Tyre that it nc 
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cola undei the empire, and appears so in the 
best MSS of Livy 

Pablicola, GeUius 1 Ii , consul wtb On 
Lcntulus Olodianus, B c 72 Both consuls 
carried on war agamst Spartacus, but were de 
fcated by the latter In 70, Gelhus i\ ns censor, 
and in 07 and C6 he sen ed as one of Pompej 's 
legates m the wai against the pirates Ho be 
longed to the aristooratical partj In G3 he 
wannlv supported Cicero in the suppression of 
the Catihiiarinn conspiracy In 69 he opposed 
the agrarian law of Caesar, and in 67 he spoke 
in fa\oui of Cicero's lecall from exile He was 
aln e in 66, when Cicero delivered his speech 
agamst Piso, but ho probably died soon after 
M ards Ho m ns married tv icc Ho must ha\ e 
reached a great ago, since he is mentioned as 
the contubemalis of C Papinus Carbo, who was 


quired its great importance ns a mihtai-j and ' consul in 120 (Ajip B C i 117 , Pint Fomp 
commercial citj The Ptolemj who enlaigcd j 22, Cic 2G , Li\ Ep 9G, 98 , Cic ad Att xii 


and strengthened it, and from vhom it obtained 
its Greek name, was probably Ptolemj I [see 
p 705] After the change of its name, its 
citadel continued to be called Ace Under the 
Homans it was a colony, and belonged to 
Galileo (Phil v 76) 'To recount its great 
celebnty in inedieA nl and modem historj docs 
not fall witluiitho province of this ivork — 2 (At 
or near Bl-Lahum), n small town of Middle 
Egjqit, in the Noinos Arsinoites, between Arsi 
noe and Heracleopohs the Great — 3 P Hemui 
(n T) 'Eppefou, UToktficuKi] irdkis Mcnslnch, 
Ru ), a city of Upper Egypt, on the W bank of 
the Nile, below Abydos, was a place of great 
imTOrtanoe under the Ptolemies, who enlarged 
and adorned it, and made it a purolj Greek 
city, exempt from all pcouharlv Egj^itinn law s 
and customs (Strab p 818 , Ptol i 16, 11, 
IV 6, 60)— 4 P Thoron, or Epitheras (n 
Oijpwv, f) M 6T]pas), a port on the Bed Sea, on 
the coast of tlio Troglodjdae, which Ptolomj 
PhiladolphuB enlarged, fortified and renamed 
as an emponum for the trade with India and 
Arabia It was a great depot for ivorj and for 
live elephants Ptolcmais was remarkable in 
the history of mathematical gcographj, mas 
much as, the sun havmg been observed to be 
directlj over it forty five days before and after 
the summer solstice, the place w as taken as one 
of the fixed points for determining the length of 
a degree of a gieat circle on the earth's smfaco 
(Strab pp 7C8-77C, Ptol i 8, 1, iv 7, 7, vui 
16, 10 )-^ {TohneMa or Tolomcta, Ru ), on 
the NIV coast of Cyrenaiea, one of the five 
groat cities of the Libyan Pcntapolis, was at 
first only the port of Babca, which lay 100 
stadia (10 geogr miles) inland, but which was 
BO entirely eclipsed by PtolemnTs that, under 
the Romans, even the name of Barca was 
transferred to the latter city From which of 
the Ptolemies it took its name, we are not 


mformed Its magnificence is attested by its 
splenid ruins, which are now partly covered 
oy the sea They aie four miles ui oircum 
torence, and contain the remains of several 
^^**^*^*^ theatres, and an aqueduct 

Ptoon (IItSoi/ Shroponen), a mouiitnui m 
oeotia, an offshot of Helicon, which extends 
fiom the SE side of tlio lake CopaTs south 
(Strab p 418) 

^hlicSla, or Poplioufa, or Poplioola, a 
8‘enified 'one who couits 
‘li and co?o), and thus 

or M ioml’Fophcula 

the rnmiBuf employed down to the end of 
public, but the name was written Fuhh 


21 ) — 2 L , son of the preceding by his first 
wife He espoused the republican party after 
Caesar’s death (44), and w out with M Brutus 
to Asm After plotting against the lives of 
both Biutus and Cassius, he deserted the 
triumvnis, Octavaan and Antony He was re 
warded for his treachery by the consulship m 
80 In the war betw een Octavian and Antony, 
he espoused the side of the latter, and com 
inandcd the right w mg of Antony’s fleet at the 
battle of Actiiim (Dio Cass xlix 64, Plut Ant 
G5 , Veil Pat ii 86 ) — 3 Brother probably of 
No 1, ib called stepson of L Marcius Philip 
pus, consul 91, and brother of L Moroius 
Phihppus, consul 6C According to Cicero’s 
account he was n profligate and a spendthrift, 
and linviiig dissipated his property, united 
himself top Clodius (Cic pro Sest 61,62,110, 
111, nd Ail IV 8, ad 6 Hr u 1 ) 

Publlcola, 01 Poplicola, P Valerius, took 
an activ o part m expelling the Tarquins from 
thccilv.and was thcieupoii elected consul with 
Brutus (b c 609) Ho secured the liberties of 
of tbo people by proposing sovcral laws, one of 
the most important of which was that every 
citizen who was condemned hy a magistrate 
should hav o the right of appeal to the people 
He also ordered the hclors to low ei the fasces 
bofoic the people, as an aclmowled^ent that 
tlioir power was superior to that of tlio consuls 
Hence ho became so great a favourite with the 
people, that ho recoiv od the surname of Poph 
cola Ho w as consul three times again namely, 
in 608, 607 and 604 He died m 603 Ho was 
bulled at the public expense, and the matrons 
mourned for him ten months, ns they had done 
for Brutus (Liv i 68, ii 2-lG, Dioiijs iv 67, v 
12,40 , Plut Piibhc ) — His descondniits bore the 
same surnamo, and several of them held the 
highest ofiicQs of state during the early years 
of the republic 

PublHla, tbo second wife of M Tullius Cicero, 
whom ho married B c 46 As Cicero was then 
sixty yeaiB of age, and Puhliha quite young, 
tho mnmngo occasioned great scandal It 
appeals that Cicero was at the time in groat 
pocnninry embarrassments, and after tho di- 
vorce of Terentia, ho was anxious to contract 
a new marriage for the purpose of oblnmmg 
money to pay his debts Pubhlia had n large 
fortune, which had been left to Cicero m trust 
for her The marriage proved an unhappy one, 
as might have been expected, and Cicero 
divorced hei in 46 (Cic ad Att xii 82, Dio 
Cass xlvT 18 , cf p 228, b ) 


PublUiuB Philo 
Publilins Syrus 


rPHlLo] 
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Pabhlius, Volero, tribune of the plebs b c 
472, and again 471, effected an important 
change m the Boman constitution In virtue 
of the laws which he proposed, the tribunes of 
the plebs and the aediles were elected by the 
comitia tnbuta, instead of by the comitia cen- 
turiata, as had previously been the case, and 
the tribes obtained the power of passing teso 
lutions on matters affecting the whole nation 
It appears also (though there is some doubt 
about it) that the number of the tribunes was 
now for the first tune raised to five, havmg 
been only ti\o previously (Liv ii 66, Diet of 
Ant art Trtbunz ) 

Pucinum (TlovKiyot' Dmno), a fortress in 
Venetia, m the temtory of the Garni, was 
situated on a steep rook, about two miles from 
the sources of the Timavus and sixteen from 
Trieste It was famous for its wine (Phn iii 
127, XIV 60 ) 

Pudicitfa {Pdbdis), a peisonification of 
modesty, was worshipped both m Greece and 
at Home At Athena an altar was dedicated 
to her At Eome two sanctuaries wore dedi- 
cated to her, one under the name of Puihcitia 
patncia, and the other undei that of Pudicitia 
plebeia The former was iii the Forum Boanum 
near the temple of Heionles (Lu x 23 , Fest 
p 242) "When the patrician Virginia uas 
driven from this sanctuary by the otlier patrician 
women, because she had married the plebeian 
consul L Volumnius, she built a separate 
sanctuary to Pudicitia plebeia in the Vicus 
Longus Tlie cult of these altars is said to 
have fallen into disuse in the second century 
B C (Plm xvii 244 , Propert ii 0, 26) Under 
the empire it was common to erect altars to 
ladies of the impenal family under the title of 
Pudicitia, as a compliment c y to Lina {V al 
Max n 1, 11) 

Pulcherj^ Claudius [Claudius ] 

Puloherla, eldest daughter of me emperor 
Arcadius, was born a d 399 In 414, when she 
was only fifteen years of age, she became the 
guardian of her brother Theodosius, and was 
declared Augusta or empiess She had the 
virtual government m her hands during the 
whole hfetime of her brother, who died m 460 
On his death she remained at the head of 
affairs, and shortly afterwards she married 
Marcian, with whom she continued to reign in 
common till her death m 463 Pulcheria was 
a woman of nbihty, and was celebrated foi her 

f iiety and her public and private nrtues 
Theodosius II , Valentinianus HE ] 
Pulchrum Promontorium (KaAdi' ’Aapeo 
riipiov), a promontory on the N coast of the 
Carthaginian territory in N Africa, where the 
elder Scipio Africanus landed , probably 
identical ivith the Apollinis Pkomontomum 
Pullus, 1 Junius, consul b c 249, in the 
first Punic war Bhs fieet u as destroyed by a 
storm off Camarma, on account, it was said, of 
his neglecting the auspices In despair he put 
an end to Ins own life (Pol i 6d, Cio ND 
11 8 ) 

PupienuB Maximus, M Clodius, was elected 
emperor with Balbinus, m a d 238, when the 
senate received intelligence of the death of tlie 
two Gordians m Africa , but the new emperors 
were slain by the soldiers at Home m the same 
year rSALBiLus ] 

Puplus, a Homan dramatist of the Augustan 
age, of small merit, whose tragedies are noticed 
^ as draw mg tears from the less critical part of 
the audience (‘ laenmosa poemata,’ Hor Dp i 
67 , Aero, ad loc ) 
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Pura {Tlovpa prob Bunpur), the capital of 
Gedrosia, m the interior of the country, on the 
borders of Carmama [Gedhosia ] 

Purpurariae Insulae (prob the Madeira 
group), a group of islands m the Atlantic Ocean, 
off the N W coast of Africa, which are supposed 
to have derived their name from the purple 
muscles winch abound on the opposite coast of 
Africa (Gaetulia) (Plm vi 203 ) 

Purpureo, L Furius, praetor b c 200, oh 
tamed Cisalpine Gaul ns his piovince, and 
gained a brilhant victory oi er the Gauls who 
had laid siege to Cremona He was consul 
196, when he defeated the Boii (Liv xx\i 
47-49, xxxviii 44, xxxix 64 ) 

Puteolanum, a country-house of Cicero near 
Puteoli, where he wrote his Qiiaestiones Aca- 
denneae, and where the emperor Hadrian was 
buried (Cic ad Att xiv 7 , Vit Hadr 26) 

Puteolanus Sinus (Bay of Naples), a bay of 
the sea on the coast of Campania between the 
I promontory Misenum and the piomontory of 
Mmervn, which was originally called Cuma- 
nus, but Puteolanus from the town Puteoli 
The NW cornet of it was separated by a dike 
eight stadia m length from the rest of tlie baj , 
thus forming the LueniNUs Lacus 

Puteoli (Puteolanus Pozzuoli), orimnally 
named Bicaearchia (AiKaiapxia, AiKaiapxeia 
Aiicaiapxevs, AiKaiapxelrrjs, i 

brated seaport town of Campania, situated on 
a promontory on the E side of the Puteolanus 
Sinus, and a little to the E of Cumae, was 
founded by the Greeks of Cumae, b c 621, 
under the name of Bicaearchia (Strab p 245 , 
Steph Byz s u , cf Died iv 22, v 18) In 
the second Punic war it was fortified by the 
Homans, who changed its name into that of 
Puteoli, either from its numerous wells or from 
the stench arising from the mmeral sprmgs in 
its neighbourhood (Varro,iZi v 25, Strab Ic) 
The town was mdebted for its importance to its 
excellent harbour, which was protected by an 
extensive mole formed from the celebrated 
reddish earth of the neighbouring hills This 
earth, called Pozzolana,vfhen nuxedwith lime, 
forms an excellent cement, winch m course of 
time becomes as hard in water as stone The 
mole was built on arches like a bridge, and 
seventeen of the piers are still visible projectmg 
above the water To this mole Caligula 
attached a fioating bridge, which extended as 
far as Baiae, a distance of two miles (Suet 
Cal XIX 32 , Dio Cass lix 17 ) Puteoli was 
the chief emporium for the commerce with 
Alexandria and w ith the greater part of Spain 
(Liv XXVI 17, XXX 22 , Strab p 798 , Suet 
Any 98) The town was colonised by the 
Romans m b c 194 (Liv^ xxxiv 46 , Phn in 
61), and also anew by Augustus, Nero, and Ves 
pasian It was destroyed by Alaric in a d 410, 
by Genseric m 465, and also by Totila m 646, 
but was on each occasion speeddy rebuilt 
Theie are still many rmns of the ancient town 
at the modem Pozzuoli Of these the -most 
important are the remains of the temple of 
Serapis, of the amphitheatre, and of the mole ' 
already described 

Pydna (nuSva Tlv^vaTos Nitron), a town of 
Macedonia m the district Plena, was situated 
at a small distance W of the Thermaic gulf, on 
which it had a harbour It was ongmally a 
Greek colony, but it wos subdued by the Mace- 
donian kmgs, from whom, however, it frequently 
revolted (Thuo i 61, 187 , Strab p 830, 20, 
22 ) Towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
war it was taken after a long siege by Arche- 
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laws, and its niliabitants removed twenty sUdia 
mW, but at a later ponod wc st.l find tbc 
toAvn situated on the coast (Djod mu 4 ) 
n<rain revolted from tUo Jlacedomans, and was 
subdued by Plnlip, who enlarged and fortified 
the pkee It was here that 0 bmpas sustained 
a lone siege ngimst Cassander, i) c Jl/-81fi 
tPolvLi u IM) It is memorable on account 
of the victor) gamed under its walls bj Aomiliiis 

Paulus 01 or Perseus, the last king of aiacedonia 
168 (Lii ^hl 82-40) Tinder tho Homans it 
was also called Citram (Stmb ^ . 

Pygela or Phygola (ni'ycAa, <I-[i 7 eA.a), a 
small town of loma, on the coast of L) dm, with 
a temple of Artemis Munjchia Irachtion 
ascribed its foundation to Agamemnon (Xcii 
Bell I 2,2, Strab p C89) 

Pygmaei {Uuynaiot, i e men of the height of 
a Twyttfi, 1C 18 > inches), a fabulous people, 
first mentioned b\ Homer [II in 5) ns dwell- 
ing on the shores of Ocean, and attacked by 
cranes in spnng tunc The fable is repented 
bj nnmerous writers, m various forms, cspcci 
ally as to the locahti , some placing them in 
Aethiopia, others m Indio, and others m the 
extreme N of the earth The story is referred 
to by Ovid and Juvenal, ond fonns the subject 
of several works of art (Arist HA mi 12, 
Jnv siu 167, Plm v 109, \i 188, 0\ Fast 
^ 1 17G, 2Ict M 90 ) It IB possible that the 
stones may have arisen from vague accounts of 
tbe dwarfish races in the inlcnor of Africa, 
such ns those winch have been mot with bj 
recent explorers bctiioen the Congo and the 
Upper Nile 

Pygmalion {TlvygaXlo.i’) 1 King of Cipnis 
and father of BIcthnrme He is said to have 
fallen m love with tho ivory image of a maiden 
which lie himself had made, and therefore to 
have prayed to Aphrodite to breathe life into 
it lYhcn tho request was granted, Pygmalion 
rnained tho maiden, and became b) her the 
fallier of Papbus (Oi Met x 243) — 2 Son of 
Bdus and brother of Dido, who murdered 
Siclineus, Dido’s husband For details see 
Dido 

Pylades (ni/AciSTjr) 1 Sonof Slrophius and 
Annxibia, a sister of Agamemnon His father 
king of Pliocis, and after the death of 


was 


Agamemnon, Orestes wassecrctl) carried to his 
father’s court Hero Pj lades contracted that 
fnendship with Orestes, winch became provor 
biol Ho assisted Orestes in murdering Ins 
mother, Clylaomncslrn, and also accompanied 
him to tho Tnuno Chersonesus , and ho cventu 
dlj mamod his sister, Elcctra, by whom ho 
htcamo tho father of llollaniciis, Jlodon, and 
Strophins For details see OnrSTi s — 2 A 
pantomime dniicor m tho roign of Augustus, 
spoken of under Batiiyllus 
Pylao (nilAai, Gates), a general name for any 
narrow pass, such as Tiieiiviopvi vf, Pjlao 
Albaniao, Caspiao, Ac (Sec the specific names ) 
rylaemenes (UvAaigtinis), appears to have 
^ tunes tho name of many princes 

ot 4- apmagoma, so as to have become a kind of 
hereditar) appellation (It n 851, v 070, xni 
nio, cf Lii 1 1) 

Pylas_ [Pi DOS] 

Pylono {UvMin}), an ancient town of Aotoha 
on the S dope of Mount Arncynthus, on whoso 
p Prosonium was subsequently built 
41 (UuXoy), the name of threo towns on 

tho I’‘=loponnesus I A town in 

from 6 ^lossoma, about sixtj threo miles 
m bparta, situated on the promontory of 
^oryphasinm forming the northern horn of the 
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buy of Naval mo, ol which the southern horn 
lb occupied by tho town called Navanno in tho 
middle ngos (tho name is supposed to bo 
domed from the Avars), but now more usually 
Ncocastro Tlie spurs of Mount Acgftleos 
stretch nearly down to Hid N shores of tho bay, 
which forms the largest and safest liarbour in 
all Greece It was fronted and pioteoted by 
tho small island of Sphactena [Sphagin), which 
strotdiod along tho coast about 1^ mile, 
leaving only two narrow entrances at each end. 
In the seeond Messcnian war tlio inhabitants of 
Pylos offered a long and brave resistance to 
tho Spartans , but after tho capture of Ira, they 
migrated to Cyllcne, and thence wiOi tlic other 
Mesfacniaiis to Sicily (Pans i\ 8, 1, iv 28, 1 ) 
The old town of Py los, of which the ruins aro 
now Icnown ns Old Pvlos or Old Nnvamio, is, 



Jlap of tho Ha> of !•> Ion 

' I! PjloB on tlio promonlorj 
111? Varnrino) C tlio inoacrn Narnrtiio, 

1 ) 1 ) 11(1} of P}IoB(//iii/(i/.Nnrrtr<,i(i) 


almost cortniulv, tlio plnco which was tradi- 
tionally founded by Nclous, and Ibo Pylos of 
Homer [It xi 681, Oil in 4, Pans iv 00, 
cf Pind Pgih vi 05) In Homer nuAor also 
oxprcBscB the territory of Nestor geiicially (It 
XI 711, 715) The arguments of Strabo (p 887) 
in favour of the Tnpbylmn Elis have not much 
weight Tho peninsula of Cory’plmsinm, whoro 
stand tho ruins of the old town and fortress 
(some of the walls being of polygonal masoiiiy), 
IS precipitous on the E and NW sido or to 
wards the lagoon, but on most of the TV 
Bide or towards tho open soa it slopes gradu- 
ally, particularly on tho SW , whoro Demo- 
stlienes succeeded in preventing tho landing of 
Brnsidas and the Lacedaemonians Tlio pro- 
montory IB higlicr at the nortliorn ond Below 
tho ruined fortress at tho northern ond there is a 
fine cavern, called Voxdhh Kiha (BoTSiJ KoiAid), 
‘ tho ox’s belly ,’ winch gives name to tho small 
circular port immcdiatoly below it, which has 
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been already spoken of Tins cavern is sixty 
feet long, fort} wide, and forty high, having a roof 
like a Gotluo arch Tlie entrance is tnangnlar, 
thirty feet long and tweh e high , at the top of 
the cai eni there is an opening in the surface 
of the lull above This, according to the Pelo 
ponnesian tradition, n as the cave into which the 
infant Hermes drove the cattle which he had 
stolenfrom Apollo [seep 405,a] It is mentioned 
in the Homeric h}nin to Hermes as situated 
upon the seo-sido (u 341) , but in Ant Lib 23, it 
IS expressl} said to hai e been at Coryphasium 
In Ovid {Met u 084) Mercury is represented as 
beholdmg fiom Mount Cyllene the unguarded 
cattle proceeding into the fields of Pylos 
— ^The bay of Yoidh6 Kihci is separated by a 
low senuoirculai ndge of sand from the large 
shallow lagoon of Osmyii-Aga As neither 
Thucydides ucu Pausamas sa} s a word about 
this lagoon, which now forms so strikmg a 
feature, we may conclude that it is of recent 
formation The peninsula must, m that case 
have been surrounded with a sandy plain, ns 
Pausamas describes it , and accordmgly, if we 
suppose this to have been the site of the 
Homeric Pylos, the epithet ^pa04eis, which the 
poet gives to it, would be perfectly apphcable 
As regards the ba} occupied and blockaded 
by the Athemans m the famous moident of the 
Peloponnesian war (Thuc iv 8-18, 29-40), it 
seems clear that Arnold and others were mis- 
taken m supposing that it was the lagoon of 
Osmyn-Aga, oiigmally (as they thought) open 
to the sea nt each end of Cor}-pha3iuni The 
objections to this theory are (1) that we should 
then have three uoighbounug islands instead of 
only two (Prote and Sphaotena) as Thuc} dides 
describes , (2) that on the promontory, which 
by Arnold’s theory becomes Sphaotena, there 
are rums of buildings older than the date of the 
war, and Tliuc} dides descnbes the island ns 
never havmg been mhabited , (3) the name 
Sphagia piobnbly preserves the old name 
There IS in truth no difficult} in supposmg the 
entrances to the Bay of Navanno to have 
widened m the course of 2000 years, and as 
regards the expression ov cr/xiKp6s, apphed to 
the harbour, it is not mconsistent vvuth the 
great size of Navarmo Thucydides would 
have spoken thus of the largest harbour m 
Greece "When Epaminondas restored the 
Messemans to their country, they again occu- 
pied Pylos (Pol xviii 25 , Liv xxm 30 , Pans 
I c) — 2 In Ehs, at the foot of Mount ScoUis, and 
about seventy or eighty stadia from the city of 
Ehs on the road to Olympia, near the confluence 
of the Ladon and the Penens It is said to hav^e 
been founded by Pylon or Pylas of Megara, to 
have been destroyed b} Heracles, and to have 
been afterwards rebuilt by the Eleans (Pans 
IV 80, 1, VI 22, 6 , Phn iv 15 )— 3 In Tnphyha, 
about tlnrtv stadia from the coast, on the riv er 
Mamaus, 'W' of the mountam Minthe, and N 
of Lepreum (Strab p 844) 

Pyramia (rd Ilvpajxia), a town of Argolis, in 
the district Thyreatis, wheie Danaus is said to 
have landed 

Pjrramon [Cvclopes ] 

Pyramus [Thisbe ] 

P^amuB (nupauos- Jthan), one of the 
largest nvers of Asia Mmor, rises m the Anti 
Taurus range, near Arabissus in Cataoma (the 
SE part of Cappadocia), and, after runnmg SE 
first underground and then as a navigable 
river, breaks through the Taurus chain by a 
^ deep and narrow rav me, and then flow s SW 
through Cihcia, m a deep and rapid stream. 
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about one stadium (000 feet) in width, and falls 
into the sea near Mallus (Strab pp 68, 580) 
Its ancient name is said to have been Leuco 
syrus, from the Leucosyei, who dwelt on its 
banks 

Pyrksus ijlvpaaos), a town of Phthiotis m 
Thessaly, situated in fertile com land, whence, 
probably, its name and also the worship of 
Hemeter in that distnct (17 ii 495, Strab p 
435) It had been destroyed before Strabo’s 
time, and its place was taken by the town 
Demetnum ui the neighbourhood (Liv xxviu 6) 

P^ene or P^enaei Montes (napi^vi;, rd 
UvpyvaTa upy Pyrenees), a range of mountams 
extending from the Atlantic to the Mediterra- 
nean, and fomnng tlie boundary between Gaul 
and Spam The length of these moimtams is 
about 270 imles m a straight line , their breadth 
vanes from about forty miles to twenty , their 
greatest height is between 11,000 and 12,000 
feet The Romans first became acquamted 
with these mountams by their campaigns 
against the Carthagmians m Spam m the 
second Pnmo war Their name, however, had 
travelled eastward at a much earher penod, 
since Herodotus (ii 88) speaks of a city Pyrene 
belongmg to the Celts, near which the Ister 
uses The ancient writers usually denv ed the 
name fiom tnip, ‘ fire,’ and then, according to a 
common practice, invented a story to explam 
the false etymology, relatmg that a great fire 
once raged upon the mountains (Strab p 
147, Diod V 25, Sen Q N 1) The name 
is probably connected with the Celtic Bynn 
or Bryn, ' a mountam ’ The continuation 
of the mountains along the Mare Canta 
bneum was called Saltus Vasconum, and still 
further "W Mons Vmdius or Vuinius The 
Homans were acquamted with only three 
passes over the P}Tenee8 the one on the W 
neni Caiusae {Gans) not fax fiom tlie Mare 
Cnntabicrum , the one m the middle leadmg 
from Caesaraugusta to Benehamum {Bardges) , 
and the one on the B , which was most fre 
quently used, near the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean by Jimcaria {Jnnqxicra) (Strab p ICO , 
Liv XXI 23 , Itin ) 

Pyrenes Promontorfum, or Prom Venens 
(G Creits), the SE extremity of the Pyrenees 
in Spam, on the frontiers of Gaul, derived its 
second name from a temple of Venus on the 
promontory, below tins was a port called Port 
Veneris or P}'rennei Portus, now Vendres (Liv 
xxxiv 8) 

PyretuB {nvperis P7 util), a nver of Scythia 
which falls into the Danube (Hdt iv 48) 

Pyrgi 1 {Tlvpyot or Uipyos Tlupylrtis)! 
the most sontheimly town of Triphyha m Ehs, 
near the Messeman frontier, said to have been 
founded by the Mmyae (Hdt iv 148 , Strab p 
848) — 2 (Pyrgensis Santa Severa), an an 
cient town on the coast of Etruna, was used as 
the port of Caere oi Agylla, and was a place of 
considerable importance as a commercial em 
porinm It was at an early period the head 
quarters of the Tyrrhenian pirates (Serv ad 
Aen X 184) It possessed a very wealthy 
temple of Hithyia, which Dionysius of Syracuse 
plundered m n c 884 (Strab p 226 , Diod xv 
14) Pyrgi IS mentioned at a later time as a 
Homan colony, but lost its importance under 
the Eoman dommion (Liv xxxvi 8 , Mart xu 
2) Qlhere aie still lemams nt S Seveia of 
the ancient polygonal walls of Pyrgi 

Pyrgoteles (nupyoxcAijs), one of the most 
celebrated gem engravers of ancient Greece, 
was a contomporniy of Alexander the Great, 
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or Lyrrlimiiiit tol ool of jiluh oplii, wis uj twins t of Ptmi'niic Foliorrett non rtipphed 
mtiie o' rim in Filoponrf im Ih i<i ri-d fo i Imn mth n fliet and fane-, with vhich lie 
hive been poor nnd to Imn folio" ed. at flni* i relomed to I- rums heoplohinOR, who had 
the profit on of a p-iint' i IP is llitn nid r. ignrd from tin time tliit Fj-rrluw hid Ixcn 
1 Rttniettd to ]dnh)'OpIi\ hj the drmn from tin hin[;dniu npmd to chare the 

W 0 f,.i of PeiKKntuM, to Im.e nttendcsl th. inoumenly with Fj-rrhiic Hut lUirJi an or 
rcturi ^ of Frybon, n dwe iilo of S'lliwn, to mngfmmt could not lad long, nnd FfTTlms 
iiivt ftSichod InmceU cIomU to Auararehn , antinpiUd hit. own dt fraction h\ putting Ins 
and With him to liatt joined the fspfwhlion of | rival to deitli This appeaTr to have hnppeiud 

Ihrrhu 


Alerinder the Clrt it During the grmier p^rt j iii 2^e, in which tear 
of Ins life ho hvefl in r. lircnicnt, and <n 


irrlnm is Mid to lute 


<u (f-egun to rtiru Ho was now twenlj three 
dCft. oared to render Inmcelf mdepi nd. nt of ynm old, and he poon Iwatne one of the mod 

m e- u WiO" rl ii iwipular pnneo, of hiR tiinr Hm dnnnc cour 

m-C/ , Pane -n 21 , r,, Suid tl ) Hii dwcinV ' - • ' . ... . , 

Timon of Fhhtiii cxtollid with ndinimtion In 


Inm d i, T ‘v.iow vuMiiH la-i i„p\ mane-tireii vitli Uie ambition of imita 
to monuDicnl ' ploits nnd In ndmg in Imb footefep 

W liim ifUr hr. deuh 'Ihi Athemanr, con ' ' ’ ■ ’ ■ ' 

icned upon hitn the riplit*. of cilwnship — lie 
ai erlfd that certain 1 nowlcdge on anj fmhjfcl 
vflG anattam ihlo, fliatwe nni<-t nothij 'llifii 


mitatinp 

Isfepc His etes 
were firnt direeted to tin conquest of AInco 
donia Bv nccistinp Alexander, the non of 
CftRcftnder, againat Inn brother, Antipihr, lio 
obtoincd pO'SO'tbion of tho tvholo of the Blnce- 
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donmn dominioriH on tlio Avcfatern Bido of 
Greece But the llacedonmn throno itself fell 
into tlio hands of Demetrius, greatly to the 
disappointment of PjTrhus The two former 
friends now became the most deadly enemies, 
and open war biolio out between them in 291 
After Ihewarlind been earned on with great 
vigour and -various Mcissitudes for four jenrs, 
Pyrrhus joined the coalition formed in 287 by 
Soleucus, Ptolemy, and Ljsimachus against 
Demetnns Lysimachus and Pyrrhus minded 
Macedonia, Dometnus was deserted bj his 
troops, and obliged to fly in disguise, and the 
kingdom was divided between Lysimachus and 
Pyrrhus (Pint Pyrrh 7-10 , Pemeir 41 ) 
But the latter did not long retain Ins portion , 
the Macedonians preferred the rule of their old 
general Lysimachus, and Pj-rrhus was ac 
cordmgly driven out of the country after a 
reign of seven months (28G) For the next 
few jears Pyrrhus reigned quiellj in Epirus 
wnthont embarking in any new enterprise But 
a life of inactivity was insupportable to lum, 
and accordingly ho rcadilj accepted the inv ita- 
tion of the Tarentuics to assist them in their 
war against the Romans He crossed over to 
Italy early in 280, in the Ihirlj-eighth jearof 
his age He took with him 20,000 foot, 3000 
horse, 2000 archers, uOO shngers, and 20 ele 
pliants, linvnng previously sent Milo, one of Ins 
generals, with a dctaclunent of 3000 men As 
soon as he amv ed at Tarentum, he began to 
make vigorous preparations for carrjniig on the 
war, and as the giddj and licentious inlinbi- 
tants of Tarentum complained of the seventy 
of his discipline, he forthw itli treated them ns 
their master rather than ns their nllj, shut up 
the theatre and nil other public places, and 
compelled their young men to serve m his 
ranks In the first campaign (280) the Roman 
consul, M Valerius Laevinus, was defeated by 
Pyrrhus near Heraclea, on tlio bank of the 
river Sins TIio battle was long and bravely 
contested, and it was not till Pj-rrhus brought 
forward his elephants, winch bore down ev ery 
thing before them, that the Romans took to 
flight Tlie loss of Pjrrhus, though inferior to 
that of the Romans, was still verj consider 
able A large proportion of his oflicers and 
best troops had fallen , and he said, ns he 
■viewed the field of battle, ‘ Another such vie 
tory, and I must return to Epirus alone ’ (Pint 
PyiTh 21 , Pol xviii 11 , Plor i 18 , Dionys 
xviii 1 ) He therefore av ailed himself of his 
success to send his mmister Cmeas to Rome 
with proposals of pence, while he himself 
marched slowly towards the city His pro 
posals, however, were rejected by the senate 
He accordmgly contmued Ins march, ravaging 
the Roman territory as he went along He 
advanced within twentj four miles of Rome, 
but ns he found it impossible to compel the 
Romans to accept the peace, and two armies 
had gatliered near Rome, while the forces of 
Laevmus still menaced his rear, he retraced his 
steps, and withdrew mto winter quarters to 
Tarentum As soon as the armies were quar- 
tered for the winter, the Romans sent an 
embassy to Pyrrhus, to endeavour to obtain the 
ransom of the Roman prisoners The ambas- 
sadors were received by Pyrrhus m the most 
distinguished manner, and his mtemews with 
C Fabncius, who was at the head of the em- 
--bassy, form one of the most celebrated stones 
Roman history [Fabkicius ] In the second 
icyi (279) Pyrrhus gamed another victory 
Ascnlum over the Romans, who were 


commanded by tho consuls P Deems Bins and 
P Sulpicius Savemo The battle, however, 
was followed by no decisive results, and the 
brunt of it had again fallen, as in tho previous 
year, almost exclusively on the Greek troops of 
tho king He was therefore unvvillmg to 
hazard his surviving Greeks bj another cam 
paign with the Romans, and accordinglv he 
lent a leady ear to the mvitations of the 
Greeks in Sicilj, who begged him to come to 
their assistance against tho Carthaginians Tlie 
Romans were lilcew ISO anxious to get nd of so 
formidable an opponent, that thej might com 
pleto the subjugation of southern Italj without 
further interruption When both parties had 
tho same vnshes, it was not difficult to find a 
fair pretext for bringing the war to tt conclusion 
Tins was afforded at tho beginning of the fol 
lowing jear (278), by one of tho servants of 
Rjurhus desortmg to the Romans and proposing 
to tho consuls to poison his master Tlio con 
suls Fabncius and Aomihus sent back the 
deserter to the king, stating that they abhorred 
avictory gamed bj treason Thereupon Pyrrhus, 
to show his gratitude, sent Cmeas to Rome 
wiUi all tho Roman prisoners without ransom 
and without conditions , and the Romans 
granted him a truce, though not a formal peace, 
ns ho had not consented to evacuate Italy 
Pyrrhus now crossed over into Sicily, where 
ho remained upwards of two jears, from the 
middle of 473 nonrlj to tho end of t7G At first 
ho met with bnlliant success, defeated the 
Carthngminns and tookErjuc, but having failed 
in an attempt upon Liljbaciim, ho lost his 
populoritj with tho Greeks, who began to form 
cabals and plots agamst him This led to 
retaliation on tho part of Pvrrhus, and to nets 
which were deemed arbitrary and tyrannical by 
tho Greeks His position in Sicily at length 
became so uncomfortable and dangerous that 
ho soon desured to abandon tho island Ac 
cordmgly, when his Italian allies agam begged 
him to come to their assistance, he gladly com 
plied with their request Pyrrhus returned to 
Italy , where Ins troops had continued to hold 
Tarentum, m tho autumn of 270 (Pint Pynli 
22-20, Dionys xix 0-9, Just xxni 3) In the 
follow mg year (27'i) the war was brought to e 
close Pyrrhus was defeated with great loss 
near Benoventum by the Roman consul Cunus 
Dentatns, and was obhged to leav e Italy He 
brought back with him to Epirus only 8000 foot 
and 500 hoise, and had not money to mamtain 
oven these without undertaking new wars 
Accordmgly , in 278, he invaded Macedoma, of 
winch Antigonus Gonatas, tho son of Demetrius, 
was then king His only object at first seems 
to have been plunder, but his success far 
exceeded Ins expectations Antigonus was de 
serted by his own troops, and Pyrrhus thus 
became king of Macedonia a second time But 
scarcely had he obtained possession of the 
kingdom before his restless spirit drove him 
mto new enterprises On the mvutation of 
Cleonymus he turned his arms against Sparta, 
but was repulsed in an attack upon this city 
Prom Sparta he marched towards Argos in 
order to support Ansteas, one of the leading 
citizens at Argos, agamst his riv al, Aristippus, 
whose cause was espoused by Antigonus In 
the night-time Ansteas admitted Pyrrhus mto 
the city, but the alarm havmg been given, the 
citadel and all the strong places were seized by 
the Argives of tlie opposite faction On the 
davvn of day Pyrrhus saw that it would be 
necessary for him to retreat, and as he was 
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fighting hi6 ivaj out of the city, ^ 
woman hurkd doivn from^o house top ft pon 
derous tile, nluch struck Pyrrhus on the back 
of hiB necic He fcU from his liorse stunned 
with the blow, and hemg recognised bj some of 
the soldiers of Antigouus, iras quickly dos 
watched His head was cut off and earned to 
Antigonus, who tamed anaj from tlio sif^lit, 
and ordered the body to he interred with be 
coming honours (Paus i 13 , Plat > 

Just xx\ 5) PjTrhua penslicd m 2 <2, in the 
fort\-si\th >ear of lus age, and in the tiicnty- 
third of lus reign —He was the greatest wftiTior 
and one of the best pnnccs of his tune With 
his donng courage, bis military skill, and lus 
knnglj bearing, ho might have become the most 
pon erful monarch of Jus daj , if ho liad stendilj 
pursued the immediate oh 3 ect before him But 
he neier lested satisfied with anj acquisition, 
and was e\er graspmg at some fresh object 
hence Antigonus compared luin to a gambler 
who made maiij good tlirows with the dice but 
was unable to make the propel use of the game 
Pyrrhus was regarded in subsequent times ns 
one of the greatest generals that had c\ ci hi ed 
Honmbal said that of all gcnernls PjTrhus was 
the first, Scipio the second, and himself the 
third, or, according to another icrsion of the 
story, Alexander was the first, Pyrrhus the 
second, and himself the thud (Pint Pi/irh 8, 
Flam 21) — Pyrrhus wrote a work on the urt 
of war, which was read m the tmie of Cicero 
(Cic ad Fam ix 20) , and his commentaries 
arc quoted both by Dionjsius and Plutaieh 
Pj-rrhus married four wives (1) Antigone, 
the daughter of Berenice , (2) a dauglitei of 
Andoloon, kmg of the Paeoruaiis, (8) Birceuna, 
a daughter of Bardylis, king of the Dlyriniis, 


Egypt, and it is bj no means improbable that 
lie travelled to Babylon Tlie biographies of 
Pythagoras are late and fond of dealing with 
the marvellous It is impossible to accept 
with absolute confidence anything hut the 
I statements contained in the fingmonts of 
' Philolans, or in the writings of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, or in citations directly from them 
To these may be added ns linnng nntlionty 
the mention of him in Herodotus, and scanty 
notices m fragments of Xeiiophnnes, Heraclitus 
and Plato No certainty can he nrrned at ns 
to the length of tune spent by Pythagoras in 
Egypt or tlie East, or as to lus residence and 
efforts in Samos or other Grecian cities, 
before he settled at Crotona in Italy^ Ho 
piohnbly removed to Crotona because ho found 
it unpossihlc to realise his schemes in his 
natno country while under the tyranny of 
Poly crates The reason why he selected Cro 
lonn as the sphere of Ins operations it is 
impossible to nscertaiii , but soon after lus 
arrival m that city he attained cvteusive in- 
fluence, and gained ovei great numbers to 
enter into lus news His adlicrents were 
chiefly of the noble and w ealthy classes Tlirec 
hundred of these were fonned into a select 
brotherhood or club, bound by a sort of vow to 
Pythagoras and each otliei, foi the purpose of 
cultivating the religions and ascetic observ- 
ances of their master, and of studying his 
leligious and philosophical theories Eiery 
thing that was done and taught among tho 
members was kept a profound secret from aU 
without its pale It was an old Pythagoiean 
maxim, that eierytlung was not to bo told 
to oierybodi Tlierc were also gradations 
among the members themsehes, rismg from 


(•1) Lanassa, a daughter of Agatliooles of Syra- { tho ’AKOutr^tctTiKol (Listeners), who w ere in the 


a were Tl) Ptolorai, bom 
e, 272, (2) Alexander, who 


cuse His children were 
295, killed in battle, 
succeeded lus father as king of Epirus, (3) 
Helenus , (4) Nereis, who married Gelo of 
Syracuse, (5) Olympias, who raamed her own 
brother, Alexander , (G) Deidaraia orLaodaiiiia 
— 3 II , Inng of Epirus, son of Alexander 11 
and Olyonpias, and grandson of Pvrrhus I ,wa3 
a child at tho time of his father’s death (lie 
tween 202 and 258) Doniig lus minority tlio 
kingdom was goi ernodbyhis mother, Olympias 
According to one account, Olympias sunned 
Pyrrhus, who died soon after he had growm up 
to manhood , according to another account, 
Olympias had poisoned a maiden to whom 
Pyrrhus was attaclied, and was poisoned by him 
mrqyongc^ (Just xxviii 3, Athen. p 589) 
Pythagoras (UvBayiipas) 1 A celebrated 
Greek philosopher, was a natn e of Samos (Hdt 
IV 95), and the son of Mnesarclius, who was 
ft merchant, or, accordmg to othei accounts, an 
engraver Tlie date of his birth is uncertain, 
hut all autlionties agree that ho In ed in the 


class of the ‘ ovotencs,’ to the esoteno class of 
MaOrjiMTiKol or Students, and Pliilosopheis 
In tlio admission of candidates Pythagoras ig 
said to ha\o placed great reliance on lus 
physiognomical discernment If admitted, they 
had to pass through a period of probation 
lasting from two to fixe years, in which their 
powers of ninmtaining silence were especially 
tested, as well as tlicir goiieial toinpei, dispo- 
sition, and mental capacity As regards tlie 
uatuic of the esoteric instruction to which 
only tho most approved members of the fra- 
ternity were admitted, some have supposed 
that It liad refoienco to the political nows of 
Pythagoras Others Imxe maintained, wulh 
greatei prohahlity, tliat it related mamly to the 
o'gits, 01 secret religious doctiines and usages, 
which undoubtedly formed a pionnnent feature 
111 the Pytlingorean system (Hdt ii 83), and 
wore peculiarly connected xvith the xvorship of 
-VpoUo Some of his disciples at Crotona are 
said to have identified Pythagoras Imnself 


. , T, 1 i" - I 'nth tho Hyperborean ApoUo Tliere were some 

emos of iofyerates and Tarqnmius Supeibus outward peculianties of an nsoetio land in tho 
f c 54^510) He studied in lus own country mode of hfo to which tho members of tho 
nn er Orcophilus, Phereoydes of Syios, and brotherhood xvero subjected Some represent 
muers, and IS said to Lax o nsited Egypt and him ns forbidding all anininl food, hut all the 
y countries of the East for tho purpose of members cannot liax^o been subjected to ting 
It IB therefore quite prohibition, since the athletic Milo, for in- 
f Esiwe to accept the dates commonly ' stance, could not possibly liave dispensed witli 
bin t i*'®, birth, about 540 for animal food According to some ancient autlio- 

m about 500 for his death i nlies, Pythagoras alloxved the use of all kinds of 


Smfl VH Pyth 11, 


Vii Pyth^ 14 ) It is probable that 


mtmy of his travels (in which he is oven said 
anrl Hdians in one dnection i xsuo lempcranco 

titinna 1 of Gaul m another) nic fic , strictly enjoined 

, ut there is little doubt that he did x isit common meals. 


animal food except tlie flesh of oxen used for 
ploughing, and rams There is a similar discre- 
pancy as to tlio piohibition of beans [see below] 
But temperance of all kinds seems to hax e been 
It 18 also stated that they had 
resembling the Spartan sys- 
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Bilia, pt which they met m companies of ten others that he fled first to Tarentum, and 
CouBidciablc imiioitanco Beoms to haio been that, being dm en thence, he escaped toMeta- 
attnched to music and gymnastics in the dailj pontnm, and there starved liimBelf to death 
exercises of the disciples Their vvliole disci 11 , tomb was shown at Metapontum in the 
plino is represented ns tending to produce a t me of Cicero (Cic de Fin iv 2, 4 , Diog 
loftj Boronit} and self jiosbession, regarding Laert viii 40, Iambi 'V^t Pijth 249, Just 
which V anous anecdotes were current in anti icx 4) — Accordmg to some accounts Pythagoras 
quit} Tlie punt} of hfo which was required married Theano, a native of Crotona, and had a 
in the initiated is called by Plato TIvOaySpfios daughter, Damo, and a son, Telauges, or, accord- 
Tp6rros plou {Pep x p COO) Among the ing to others, two daughters, Damo and Myia , 
best ascertained features of the brotherhood while other notices seem to imply that ho had a 
arc thf devoted nttachraont of the members wife and a daughter grown up when he came 
to each other, and their sovereign contempt to Ciotonn — AVhon wo como to inquire what 
for those who did not belong to their ranks were the philosophical or religious opimons held 
It appeals that they had some secret con by Pythagoras himself, we are met at the out- 
ventional s}nnbol8 by vvhich members of the set by the difficult} that even the authors from 
fraternity could recognise each other, even whom wo hav o to draw possessed no authentic 
if tliey had iiev er met before Clubs siimlar to records bearing upon the ago of Pythagoras 
that at Crotona were established at S}bariB, himself If P}lhagoras ever wrote anything, 
Metapontum, Tarentum, and other cities of his wwitings perished witli him, or not long 
Magna Graecia — The institutions of P}thago- after The probability is that he wrote nothing 
las were certainly not intended to withdraw Ever} thing current under his name in antiquity 
those who adopted them from activ e exertion was spurious It is all but certain tliat Pin 
that they might devote themselves exclusively lolaus was the first who imbhsJicd the Pytha 
to religious and plulosophical contemplations goreaii doctnnes, at any rate m a written form 
Ho rather aimed at the production of a calm [PmLOLAbs] Still there was so marked a 
bearing and elevated tone of character, through pccuhantv running through the P} Ihagorean 
whidi those trained in the discipline of the philosophy, that there can be little question as to 
Pythagorean life should exhibit m their per the germs of the sv stem at nnv rate having been 
sonal and social capacities a reflection of the deriv ed from P} thagoras himself Pythagoras 
order and harmon} of the universe Wlicthcr icsembled the philosophers of the Ionic school, 
ho had any distinct iiolitical designs in the who undertook to solve by means of a single 
foundation of his brotherhood is doubtful, but pnmordial principle the vague problem of the 
it was porfcotl} natural, even without an} origin and constitution of the universe as a 
express design on his part, that a club such ns whole His predilection for mathematical 
the Three Hundred of Crotona should grndunll} studies led him to trace the origin of all things 
come to mingle political with other objects, to his theory being suggested, or at all 

and b} the facilities afforded b} their secret events confirmed, bv the observ ation of various 
and compact organisation should speedily gain numerical relations, or analogies to them, m 
extensive political influence Tliat this in the phenomena of the universe Accordmg to 
fluence should be decisively on the side of Philolaus, who may hero be representing the 
aristocracy or oligarchy resulted naturally both actual opinions of Pythagoras, ‘ Number is 
from the nature of the Pythagorean institutions, that which brmgs what is obscure witlnn the 
and from the rank and social position of the range of our knowledge, rules nil true order of 
members of the brotherhood Through them, the universe, and allows of no error ’ Furtlier 
of course, Pythagoras himself exercised a large it was hold by later Pytbagorenns, if not by 
amount of mdirect influence ov er the aflairs their founder, that smeo unev en numbers set a 
both of Crotona and of other Italian cities limit to the djvusion by two, while even do not. 
Tins Pythagorean brotherhood or order re the uneven are hmitcrs or definers (Trepafyovrei) , 
resembled in man} respects the one founded by the ev en arc not The limiter, vvlucb imposes a 
Imyola It is eas} to vmderstand bow this form, is held tobo more perfect tlian that which is 
nnstocratical and exclusive club would oxcito unlimited, and so without defimto form, though 
the jealousy and hostility not onl} of the demo- capable of lianng form imposed upon it hence 
cratical party m Crotona, but also of a con unev en numbers were regarded ns lucky, and 
siderable number of the opposite faction Their what seems m part an arbitral} hstoftenoppo- 
pohtical activity was the cause of their down sites was drawn up limited and unlimited , odd 
fall, since the hatred which they Lad excited and oven , one and man} , right and left , rest 
emboldened their enemies to use force for tlieir and motion , mascnlme and femmme , light 
suppression The populace of Crotona rose and darkness, good and evil, straight and 
against them , and an attack was made upon crooked , square and oblong These antithe- 
them while they were assembled either in the tical principles wore the elements (trroixf <“) 
house of Milo or m some other place of meetmg of the universe (Anst Met A 6, Eth Nic i 
The buildmg was set on fire, and many of the 4, ii 5), wherem these opposites were brought 
as^mbled members perished , only the younger together by harmony — Musical prmciples like- 
and more active escaped Similar commotions wise played almost as important a part in the 
ensued in the other cities of Magna Graecia in Pythagorean s}stem as mathematical or nii- 
vvhich Pythagorean clubs had been formed merical ideas The story, indeed, that Pytha- 
As an active and organised brotherhood the goras discovered the antbmetical relations of 
Pythagorean order was everywhere suppressed, the musical scale by observing accidentally the 
but the Pythagoreans still contmued to exist ns various sounds produced by hammers of dif- 
a, sect, the members of winch kept up among ferent weights striking the same anvd (Diog 
themselves their rehgious observances and Laert vin 12) might have been discovered to 
scientific pursuits, wlule mdivuduals, as m the be false if the experiment had been verified 
case of Arch} tas, acquired now and then great But there is no need to doubt Ins researches 
' influence Eespectmg the fate of into the musical scale \Ye find running through 

Pytliagorashimself, the accounts varied Some the entire system the idea that order, or har- 
y that he penshed with his disciples, mony of relation, is the regulating prmciple of 
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tlie wliole umveree Tho inter\ als between the 
hewenly bodies were supposed to be detemnned 
according to the tans and relations of musical 
haYmony Hence aiose the celebrated doetnne 
of the harmony of the spheres for the heai only 
bodies in their motion could not but occasion a 
cortam sound or note, depending on their dis 
tances and velocities , and as these were deter- 
mined by the laws of hamioiiical mtenale, the 
notes altogether formed a regular musical scale 
or harmony Tins harmony, lion ci or, we do 
not hear, either because wo have been accus 
tomed to it from the first, and have neier had 
an opportunity of contrasting it n itli stillness, 
or because the sound is so x>o\\ erful as to exceed 
our capacities for hcaruig —The ethics of Uie 
Pythagoreans consisted more m ascetic practice 
and rnmoms for tho restraint of the passions, 
especially of anger, and tho cultivation of the 
power of endurance, than in scientific theory 
What of the latter tlicy bad was, as might be 
expected, mlunatcly connected with tbcir nnm 
her theory Happiness consisted in the science 
of the perfection of the virtncs of the soul, or in 
the perfect science of numbers. Likeness to 
tile Heity was to be the object of all our en 
deavours, man becoming better ns he approaches 
the gods, who arc the guardians and guides of 
men Great importance was attached to the 
mlluonce of music m controlling the force of 
the passions Self-examnmtion was stronglj 
insisted on A great feature of tho religious 
doctnnesof Pythagoras was the meloinpsjcho 
BIS, or transmigration of souls from one man, at 
his death, into another man, and into animals, 
and from animals to men This doctrmc Py tha 
goras adopted from tho Orphic mysteries, which 
agam wore in all pirobabihlv more or less 
denred from Egypt The transmigration of 
souls was viewed apparentlj in the light of a 
process of purification Souls under the do- 
minion of sensuality cither passed into tho 
bodies of animals, or, if incurable, were thrust 
down mto Tartarus, to meet with expiation or 
condign punishment The pure w ere exalted to 
higher modes of life, and at last attained to in 
corporeal existence Connected with this doc 
trine SB the story told by Xenophanes, that 
Pythagoras interceded for a dog which was 
bemg beaten, because, as he said, he recognised 
m its cnes tho voice of a departed fnend 
(Xenoph Fr 7) , and again, that Pj^thagoras 
clauned to have been Eupborbus, n hero of the 
Trojan w or, whose soul had passed into Ins body 
(Porph Vti Fyih 2G , Diog Lnert vni C , Hor 
Od 1 28, 10, cf Pans ii 17,8) Ennius is 
said to have followed tho same doctrine, and to 
have bcbeied that the soul of Homer had 
passed to him through r arious bodies, among 
them that of a peacock, which Persius therefore 
calls ‘pavo Pythagoreus’ (vi 10) Tho idea 
that Pythagoras believed the soul of one of his 
family to have passed into a bean (Hor Sat ii 
6, 03) is a more travesty of his doetnne, founded 
Upon a tradition that Pythagoras forbade Ins 
disciples to eat beans (Cic de Div i SO, 02, 
Lucian, Oneir 4) iind tins tradition, moieover, 
appears to be false (Anstox ap Goll ir 11) — 
As regards the fruits of this system of traming 
or Imhef, it is worthy of remark, that wherorer 
we have notices of dislmguished Pythagoieans, 
we usually hearof them as men of great upnght- 
nesB, conscientionsness, and self restraint, and 
as capable of devoted and ondunng fnendship 
^ee AnenYTAS , DA3IO^ and Phivtias ] — 2 Of 
«U^um, one of the most celebrated sculptors 
01 Oreece, probably flourished u c 480-480 
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His most important works appear to have been 
Ins statues of athletes (Paus vi 13, 1, vi 18, 1) 
Plinj notices m especial a statue at Syracuse of 
a man limping (perhaps Philoctetes) with a sore 
m his foot, tho anguish of which was felt by 
those who looked at the statue (Plin xrotiv 59) 
Pythias (TJvOeas) 1 An Athenian orator, 
distinguished by bis unceasing anunosity against 
Demostlicncs Ho had no political principles, 
made no pretensions to honesty, and changed 
sides ns often a.s suited his convenience or his 
mterest Of the part that he took ni political 
olTairs only two or three facts are recorded 
He opposed the honours winch the Athe 
mans proposed to confer upon Alexander, but 
be afterwards espoused the interests of the 
Macedonian party Ho accused Demosthenes 
of having received bribes from Hnrpalus In 
the Lannan war, v c 822, he joined Aiitipater, 
and had thus the satisfaction of sunwiig his 
great cnemj Demosthenes He is said to hare 
been the author of the well Imown saying, that 
tlio orations of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp 
(Acl VS Til 7, Pint Sc»i 8, Vit X Or 
p 84G) — 2 Of Mnsoilia, m Gaul, a celebrated 
Greek navigator, who sailed to tlie w estem and 
noithoni pails of Europe, and mote a work 
containing the results of Ins discoveries Ho 
was a contemporary of Anstotlo, and lived in 
tile middle of the fourth century n c , for be is 

? [noted by Dicaearelius, a pupil of Aristotle 
Strab p 104) Ho appears to have undertaken 
two a oynges one in which be visited Britain and 
Tliule, and of winch lie probably gaa e an ac- 
count in bis woik On the Ocean , and a second, 
undertaken after lus return from liis first 
aovage, in which be coasted along tho wholo 
I of Europe from Gadira iCaihc) to tho Tanais, 

! and the descnption of which probably formed 
the subject of Ins Pcriphts Pytbeas made 
Tliulo a BIX days’ sail from Bntain, and said 
that tho day and Ibo mght were each six 
months long m Tliule (Strab p G3, Phn ii 
187) Hence some modem writers has o sup- 
posed that be must bare reached Iceland, 
avlulo others baa o maintained that he advanced 
as far as the Shetland Islands But either 
supposition IB a cry improbable, and neither is 
necessary , for repoiis of the great length of the 
day and night in the nortliom parts of Emope 
had already reached the Greeks before the time 
of Pytbeas There has been likeavise much dis 
pute as to avhat nvor we are to understand by 
the Tanais Tho most probable conjecture 
IS that upon reaching the Elbe, Pytbeas con- 
cluded that ho had arriacd at the Tanais, 
separating Europe from Asm Pytbeas had 
discovered, probably from his voyage along 
tlio N German coast, that amber come from 
tile north , and ho seems to bar e been the first 
person who attempted to fix the latitude of a 
place by the shadow of the sun (Strab pp 
71, 116) As regards the tnitii of his informa- 
tion, bo was discredited by Strabo (pp C3, 102, 
118, 167), but probably wntb injustice Ho 
magnified distances, which, if we accept lus 
long voyages as autlicntic, may well have been, 
due to the Slow and tentative manner of sail 
mg m those unknown seas Neither Strabo nor 
Polybius (who also doubts him) bad travelled 
as far, and tiieir doubts were tbeiefore m some 
cases due to want of mformation — ^Tlie frag- 
ments of Pytbeas are edited by Schmeckel, 
1848 — 3 A silver chaser, who flourished at 
Romo in the age immediately following that of 
Pompey, and whose productions commanded a 
remarkably high pnee (Plin xxxiii 160) 
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Pythias (rTyfiiay) 1 The sislor or ntloptcfl 
daughter of Hormms, nnfl tho wfe of Aristotle 
— 2 Daughter of Aristotle and Pj thias [Anr 

ST0Trl,FS ] 

Pythium (nilOiot ) 1 A place in Attica, not 
far from Eleusis {Slrab p 892) — 2 A town of 
Thcssah in the P part of tho distnct Hostiac 
otiB, winch with Azorua and Dohcho formed a 
Tnpolis (Ln rhi 53 , Ptol in 18, -12) 

PytMns (riiJOior) 1 A Lydian, tho son of Atys, 
was a mail of ononnons iicalth, nhich ho de- 
rived from his gold mines in tho neighbourhood 
of Cehonac in l^hrj gia. \\'hcn Xerxes ams ed 
at Cclaonao, Pj thius banqueted Inm and ^his 
whole army His fi\o sons accompanied Xer- 
xes Pitlims, alarmed by an ochpso of tho 
aim which happened, came to Xerxes, and 
begged that tho eldest might bo loft behind 
This request so enraged tho 1 mg that ho had 
thojoiing man immcdiatolj hilled and cut m 
tw o, and tho t« o portions of his body placed 
on either sido of the road, and then ordered 
tho arm\ tomarcli between them (Hdt mi 21, 
83 , Sen de Ira, ni 17 )— 2 Ono of tho archi 
tccts of tho Mausoleum of Cana (c c 858), and 
the sculptor of tho four horse chariot of winch 
fragments are in tho British Museum (Plin 
xxxM 31, Die/ of Ant art Mausoleum) His 
namcisalsowntlenPj tlus,Phiteu3,andPJiilou8 

Pythoclidcs {nv6oKXe(Sr]s),B. musician of tho 
lime of Pericles, was a native of Ceos, and 
flourished at Athens, under tho patronage of 
Pcncles, whom ho instructed in his art (Plat 
Protaq p 810, Pint Per i, <lc Mus 10) 

Pytnoaons (nuOoSojpfr), wife of Polcmon I 
king of Pontns After tho death of hot bus 
band she retained possession of tho go\em 
mont She siibsequcntlj married Arcliolaus, 
king of Cappadocia, but after his death 
(a d 17) rotumod to her own Inngdom, of which 
she contimiod to administor tho afTaira herself 
until her death, which probablj did not tal o 
place until A n 83 Of her two sons, tho one, 
ijcnon, becamol ing of Armenia, while tho other, 
Polomoii, BUccLcdcd her on tho throne of Pontiis 
(Strab pn 491i, 575-500, 0f9, Polemox ) 

Pythoa5ruB (rjvOdSupos), an Athenian adim 
ral in tho Pelopoiinosian war He was iinsiic 
cei sful in Sicih n c 425 and was banished, but 
held acommand again nine j cars later (Time 
III 115, i\ 2, 05, M 105) 

Python (riiiOai) 1 The serpent which was 
prodneed from tho mud left on tho earth after 
tho d''lugo of Deucalion Ho hied m tho 
cases of lift Paniassus but was slam b\ Apollo, 
who founded tho Pj thiaii giimos in commenio 
ration of his victory, and ri.cei\cd in ronse 
queiiee the Ftiniamo Pijlhius [AroLLo, p 
83,1)] — 2 Of Cataiin, a dramatic jKxt of the 
I me of Alexander, ibom he aecompanicd into 
A" n and whos'' rrmi ho ciiterlainod with a 
ratvnc drama wlmn {liei wi re celebrating tin 
iJif wy-ia on tin baiiKs of theHjdaspts Tlie 
dr'-nia was in ndicnlo of Hnrpiliis and the 
Athi Ilia: s ( \theii pp 550,505) 

Pyxltes (n ^irnt f t/ret), r nierof Ponln I, 
lalliiif, into the J nsine near Traperuf. (Arrian, 
Penfl Per' p g., I’liti vi 12; 

Pyxus [Ulmstl'] 
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QU.IDRATUS 

were bounded on tho bV by Iho Slarcomannt, 
with whom they wire always closolv united, 
on the N by tho Gothim and Osi, on tho P by 
tho laryges Motanaslao, from whom tho\ woro 
separated by tho nver Grnnuas (Graii), and on 
tho S by tho Pannoninns, from whom they 
avero dnidod bythoDiinuhe (Tac Oinn 12, 
Anil xii 29, Plin la 81) Thca probably 
settled in tins district nt tlie saiiio time as tho 
Marcomnnni made thomsehes masters of 
Bohemia [MincoaraNsi], hut aie haao no 
account of the onrhet' settlements of tho Quadi 
When SlaroboduuB, and 6hortl> afterwards his 
Bucccssor Catimldn, had been cxpi lied from 
their dominions and had tikeii refuge with tho 
Homans in tho reign of Tibeniis, tho Romans 
assigned to Iho barbarians who Ind nccom 
psniod IhesD monarchs, and avho consisted 
chiefly of Marcomnnni and Qnndi, the country 
between tlie SInrus [March) and Ciisiis [Gusen), 
and gavo^to them, ns king, Vannius, who ho 
longed to tho Qun^i, wlienco Phna calls tho 
couiitij ‘regnum Vanninniim ’ (Tut Anu ii 
C3, Phn 1 c) Vnnmns aias cxjiollod h\ his 
nephews, Van gio and Sido, but this new 1 mg- 
dom of the Quadi contmuod for ii long time 
nflcnnirds imdcr Roman protection (Tnc Ann 
xii 29) In tho reign of Jf Aurelius, how cacr, 
tho Qnadi joined the Marcomnnni and other 
Gonnnn tribes in tho long and bloody wni 
against the empire which lasted , during tho 
greater part of that emperor's roign fDio Cos,-, 
Ixxi 8-20) Tho mdopcndcnco of tlio Qnadi 
and Marcomnnni was Bocured by tho jienco 
avhich Commodns made inth thorn m a v 180 
Thoir naino is Ospccmlly memomblo m tho 
history of this war by tho aictoiT avhieh M 
Aurelius gamed oacr them m 174, when his 
nrmvwns in groat danger of being doslroaod 
by tho barbanans, and was said to have been 
saacd by a sudden storm, ailnch was attributed 
to tho prayers of his Chnstinu soldiers [See 
p 153, b] Tho Quadi diBapjiear from his 
lory towards tho end of tho fourth century 
They probably migrated with tho Sueii furthci 
aaest 

Qnndrntae (Ohtvasso), n imlitaiy stetion, 
mentioned m tho Itmornrios, between August 
Tnnnnonim (Tumi) and Eporedia [It tea) 
Quadrhtus, AsihIub, hacd m tho tunes of 
Pluhppus I and H , cmiierors of Romo (a n 
214-219), and a\Totc two historical avorjes in tho 
Greek laiigimgo (1) A History of Romo, m 
fifteen boo) s, m tho Ionic dialect, railed \i,\i 
<T7jpfs, hocaiiso it related tho histora of the city 
from it'' foundation to tho ono thousandth yiar 
after its Jialiaitv (an 218), alien tlu Jjtub 
Sneciilnres aioro performed aiith extraordinary 
pomp (2) A History ofParlhii (Kind xt* 
Krfoparor, Dio Cas- hex 3, JJos. a 27) 
(liladratUB, Fnnnlus [TaNsri-s An 7] 
QnadratuG, L Kinnlns, tribnm of the jih bs 
n c 58, distinguii hod himsf If by bis opjKisition 
to tho measures of hi'* collongiio P Cindius 
against Cici ro, nnrl projios,'<l Cicro r< r ill 
and the dcdirntion of Dm proporta of Olodiiis 
to Cores (Dio Cns-. xxxaiii }l,*o, Cic Jim 
Srst SI, CH, (ic P )in 18 125) 

QundrStus, Uranudlus 1 Cun 'imr of 
Sana dunng the Htlor jnrt of Dm rogii of 
Claudius, and Dn roinmmn ornt iil o' tlm rr go 
of Aero from about a-U ri-O') In t2 im 
m-rtbi'd into Judaf i to pul do '-ji ib I'nrl aar’f 
Dmn do Ar ' jx f A J" II 12 / Ts" 

Aril X 1 <5, 111, 61 )— 2 \ fnoi o 1 T d adirTirer 

of Dm arjnjir I'liiiy whom h (“o’ na hi i 
in O'ato-y (Pnn J'j> vi 11,2', vii 21) 
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OuadrifronB [JAhus] . 

Quadrigarius, Q Claudius, a Eoman nipal- 
isfcwho livid about B.C 120-70 His v-oA. wlucli 
contained at least twenty three boots, com 
menced immediately after the destruction of 
Borne by the Gauls, and must m all probability 
have come down to the death of Sulla, smce 
the seventh consulship of UTanus was ^m 
memorated m the nineteenth book By Bivy 
he is umformly referred to simplvas Claudius 
or Clodius By other authors he is oited ns 
QmuUiiSf as Claudius, as Q Claudius, as 
Claudius Quadngarius, or as Quadrigarius 
Prom the caution evmced by Livy m making 
use of him as on authontv, especially in 
matters relntmg to numbers, it would appear 
that he was disposed to mdulge, although m a 
less degree, m those exaggerations which dis- 
figured the productions of his contemporary 
Valenus Antias By A Gehms he is quoted 
repeatedly, and praised in the warmest terms 
(Liv xxxiii 10, xxxn 19, vxrviu 23 , Gell x 
13, xiii 29, XV 1 ) It IS possible that he is the 
Clodius mentioned m Cie Legq i G, 37 

Quanates, a people m Gallia Narhonensis, 
on the IV slope of the Alpes Cottiae, on the 
left bank of the > Durance below Bnanqon 
Then- name is preserved by the modem Queiras 


(Plm 111 85) ' 

Querquetulum (prob Corcollo), an old town 
of Latium, NE of Gabu (Phn in 09 , Dionys 
V Gl) 

Quies, the personification of tranquillity, 
was worshipped ns a divimty by the Eomans 
She had one sanctuary on the Tia Labicana 
(probably a pleasant resting place for the u earj 
traveller), and another outside the Porta 
Colima ^iv IV 41 , cf Cio Oral i 1 ) It is 
probable that this deity is identical with the 
Diva Fessonia, the protectress of the weary (cf 
August C D IV 16, 21) 

Quietus, Q Luslus, an independent Moonsh 
chief, served with distinction under Trajan 
both in the Dacian and Parthian wars Trajan 
made him governor of Judaea, and raised him 
to the consulship m aj) IIG or 117 After 
Trajan’s death he returned to his native 
country, but he was suspected by Hadrian of 
fomenting the disturbances which then pre 
vailed in Mauretania, and was shortly after- 
wards put to death by order of Ehidnan (Dio 
Cass Ixviii 8,22, 80, 32, Ixix. 2 ) 

QuintEIus Varus [TAnus ] 

Quintla (or Quinctia) Gens, an ancient 
patrician gens at Eome, was one of the Alban 
houses removed to Rome by Tullus Hostihus, 
and enrolled by him among the patncians 
Its members often, throughout the whole his 
tory of the repubhc, held the highest offices of 
the state Its three most distmguished farmlies 
bore the name of Capitolmus, Cincinnatus, 
and Flamimus [For the question of the 
connexion of the Qnmtian gens with the 
Lupercaha, see Diet of Ant s v ] 

QuintlUanns, M Eablus, the most cele 
brated of Eoman rhetoricians,' was bom at 
Calagums (Cdlahorrd), m Spam, Am 40 
(Anson Prof Surd i 7) If not reared at 
Rome, he completed his education there, where 
hiB father also was arhetoncian (Qumt ix 3, 
73 , Sen Contr 10, 2) "Wlnle he was still a 
TCry young man, he attended the lectures of 
Domitius Afcr, who died in 59 (Qumt x 1, 
II, 3) Havmg revisited Spam, he 
retarned tlience (61) in the tram of Galba, 
and lorthwith began to practise m the law 
courts, where he acquired considerable reputa- 
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tion But he was chiefly distmguished as a 
teacher of eloquence, bearmg away the palm in 
this department from aU his rivals, and asso- 
ciatmg his name, even to a proverb, with pre- 
eminence in the art (Plm Ep ii 14, 10, Mart 
11 90, 1) Among his pupils were numbered 
Pliny the Younger and the two grand nephews 
ofDomitian By this pnnee hewasmvested 
with the msignia and title of consul {consula- 
na ornavienta), and is, moreover, celebrated 
as the first public mstructor who, m virtue of 
the endowment bj Vespasian, received a regular 
salary from the impenal exchequer (Suet 
Vesp 8, Dom 15, cf Juv vii 186) After 
havmg devoted twenty years, commenomg 
probably with 69, to the duties of his pro- 
fession, he retired into private life, and 
died probably about the end of the first 
century The great work of Qumtilian is a 
complete system of rhetonc m twelve books, 
entitled De Jnstituiione Oratoria Libn XII, 
or sometimes, Instituhones Oratonae, dedi 
cated to his friend Marcellus Victonus, hunself 
a celebrated omtor, and a favourite at court 
It was written durmg the reign of Domitian, 
while the author was dischargmg his duties as 
preceptor to the sous of the emperor’s niece 
In a short preface to his bookseller, Trypho, 
he acquaints us that he began this under- 
tatmg after he had retired from his labours as 
a puhhc mstructor (probably m 89), and that 
he finished his task m little more than two 
years The first hook contams a dissertation 
on the preliminary training requisite before a 
youth can enter directly upon the studies neces- 
sary to mould an accomplished orator, and 
presents us wiUi a carefully sketched outline of 
the method to be pursued in educating 
children, from the time they leav e the cradle 
until they pass from the hands of the gram- 
marian In the second book we find an expo 
sition of tlie first prmciples of rhetonc, together 
with an mvestigation into the nature or 
essence of the art The five foUowmg ate 
devoted to mvention and arrangement {in 
ventio, dispoBiUo) , the eighth, nmth, tenth, 
and eleventh to composition (mcluding the 
proper use of the figures of speech) and 
delivery, compnsed under the general term 
elocutio, and the last is occupied with what 
the author considers by far the most important 
portion of his project, an mquiry, namely, 
into vanons circumstances not included m a 
course of scliolastic disciphne, but essential to 
the formation of a perfect puhhc speaker such 
as his manners, his moral character, the 
prmciples by which he must be guided m under- 
taking, in preparmg, and m conducting causes , 
the pecuLar style of eloquence which he may 
adopt with greatest advantage , the collateral 
studies to be pursued, the age at which it is 
most suitable to commence pleading, the 
necessity of letiring before the powers begin to 
fail, and various other kmdred topics This 
production bears tliroughont the impress of a 
clear, sound judgment, keen discnmmation and 
pure taste, improved by extensive readmg, deep 
reflection, and long practice The diction is 
highly polished, and graceful The sections 
which possess the greatest mterest for general 
readers are those chapters m the first book 
which relate to elementary education, and the 
first part of the tenth book, which furmshes 
us with a' compressed but valuable history of 
Greek and Eoman literature There are also 
extant 164 •declamations under the name of 
QumtSian, nineteen of considerable length. 
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the remaining 145, vhicli form the concluaing 
poition only of a collection nluch originally 
extended to 888 pieces, aie mere slceletons or 
fragments The nineteen longer declamations 
are unquestionably of a later date , and it is 
improbable that the few scholars who believe 
the remainmg 145 to be by Quintilian are 
right in then opinion Tliey apparently belong, 
not only to different persons, but to different 
periods, and neither in stylo nor in substance 
are they valuable They are edited by Bur 
mann, 1720 — Editions of Quintilian bj Bur- 
mann, 1720 , 0 Halm, 1808 , Petersen, Oxford, 
1891 a separate edition of book x bj J E B 
Mayor, 1872 , Kruger, 1888 

Quintillas, M Aurelius, the brother of the 
emperor M Aurelius Claudius, was oloiatcd to 
the throne by the troops whom ho commanded 
at Aquileia, min 270 But ns the army at 
Sirraium, wheie Claudius died, had pioclaimed 
Aurehan emperor, QmntiUus put an end to 
his own life, seeing himself deserted by his own 
soldiers, to whom the iigoui of his discipline 
had given offence (Trcholl Claud 10-13 , 
Eutrop IX 12 , Zos i 47 ) 

T Quintus Capitolinus Barbatus, a cole 
biated general in the early history of the 
republic, and equally distinguished in the 
internal history of the '■tate Ho frequently 
acted as mediator bet\ °cn the patncians and 
plebeians, by both of whom he was held m 
the highest esteem He was six tunes consul 
namely, in n c 471, 408, 405, 440, 413, 439 
(Liv 11 60, 111 2, 00) Several of his descend 
ants held the consulal im but none of those 
require mention except T Quintius Pennus 
Capitolinus Crispinus, who was consul 208, 
and was defeated by Hannibal (Liv sxv 18, 
xxvii 27 , Pol X 32) 

Quintus, an eminent phjsician at Romo, in 
the first half of the second century after 
Christ He was so much supenor to liis 
medical colleagues that they grow jealous of 
his enimence, and fonned a sort of coalition 
against him, and forced him to quit the city by 
charging him with killing his patients He 
died about a d 148 
Quintus Curtius [Cunnus ] 

Quintus Smymaeus (KrfrrTos :Sfivpi>dios), 
commonly called Quintus Calaber, from the 
circumstance that the first copy through wluch 
his poem became loiown was found in a con 
vent at Otranto in Calabria He was the 
author of an epic poem in fourteen hooks, 
entitled Tct peO "Outipov (Posthomm ica), or 
napaAeiird/icvo 'O/xvpV Scarcely anything is 
known of his personal history , but it appears 
most probable that he lived towards the end of 
the fourth century after Chiist Tlie matters 
treated of in Ins poem are the events of the 
Tiojan war from the death of Hector to the 
return of the Greeks The matenals for his 
poem he found in the works of the earlier poets 
of the Epic Cycle In phraseology, similes, and 
other techmcahties, Quintus closely copied 
Homer But not a single poetical idea of his 
own seems ever to have inspired him His 
gods and heroes are alike devoid of all 
character everything like pathos or moral 
interest was quite beyond lus powers With 
respect to chionology lus poem is as punctual 
ns a diary His style, however, is clear, and 
marked on the whole by purity and good taste, 
without any bombast or exaggeration There 
con be little doubt that his work is nothing 
more than an amplification or remodelling of 
the poems of Arctmus and Lesches He appears 
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to have also made diligent use of Apollonius — 
Edited by A Koclily, Lips 1858 

Quirinalis Mons [Eovia ] 

Quirlnus was the name under vvhich the 
Sabine and Latin god Mars was worshipped in 
old times upon the Quinnal by the people who 
were settled there (whether we coll them 
Sabines or ‘Hill ’ Romans) in the same manner 
as Mais was worshqiped by the Montam, oi 
Romans on tlie Palatine (Varro, L L v 61, 
Dionys ii 48) Fiom the idea of Ins Sabine 
origin he was lepiesented us father of Modius 
Fabidius the traditional founder of Cures, just 
as Mars was the father of Romulus in Roman 
legend (Ov Fast ii 476 , iv 6G, 808) It is 
likely enough that the name Quinnus was 
originally an adjective in the title Blais Quin 
nus, 1 e ‘ Mors the god of the spear ’ (qimts), 
or of ‘ the assembled citizens,’ and that in 
Sabmo usage it was taken as the name of the 
god himself As regards the ctymologj, itis an 
open question whether that from quii is, or that 
from Curia is correct It is not lilfoly that the 
old donv ation of Quinnus and Quintes from the 
town Cnres is correct Aftoi the complete union 
of the two settlements it was natural that both 
worships should bo preserved, and in the i eh 
gious sjstom ascribed to Numa, Jupiter, Blars 
and Quinnus were woishipped asgieat deities, 
and for Quinnus there were a special pnest, 
the Flamcn Quiunahs, and a special festival 
Qmrtnaha (Liv i 20, Ov Fast n 476, iv 
910) The attributes and functions of Quinnus 
were the same ns those of Mnis, for ho was the 
god of agricultme ns well ns of w ar [see p 529, 
b ] Hence the Flomon Quinnalis presided also 
at the festivals of Acca Lorentia and Robigus 
With Qmnnus was associated Horn or Hortn 
Quinm (Non p 120 , Pint Q If 40), who was 
the same as Horsiha (Ov Met xiv 832) This 
association corresponded to the union of Blars 
and Neno [see p 580, a] In course of tune, 
smee the deities Mars and Quinnus were 
essentially the same, the name Mars was given 
generally to the great doitj, and Quinnus 
became the title of Romulus, the founder 
and hero of the united Roman people, repre 
sented as the son of Blars (Veig Geoig in 
27, Acn 1 292 , Ov Fast vi 376 , Juv xi 
105) 

QuIrinuB, P Sulpicius, was a native of 
Lanuvinm, and of obscure oiigin, butwas raised 
to the highest honours by Augustus He was 
consul B c 12, and subsequently carried on war* 
against some of the robber tnbes dwelling m 
the mountains of Cilicia In b c 1, Augustus 
appomted him to direct the counsels of lus 
grandson, C Caesar, then in Armenia (Dio 
Cass hv 26 , Tac Ann ii 30, in 22 , Strab 
p 509 ) Some yeais afterwords, butnot before 
A D 5, he was appomted gov emor of Syria, and 
while 111 this office, accordmg to Josephus, he 
took a census of the Jewish people (Jos Ant 
xvin 1, 1 , see further in Diet of the Bible) 
Quirinus had been married to Aemiha Lepida, 
whom he divorced, but m a n 20, twenty years 
after the divorce, he brought an accusation 
against her (Suet Tib 49) The conduct of 
Quiimus met with general disapprobation os 
harsh and revengeful He died m a.d 21, and 
was honoured with a public funeial (Tac Ann 
111 48 ) 

Quiza (Koaifa Giza near Oinn), a mumci- 
pium on the coast of Mauretania Caesanensis 
m N Africa, on the river Chydemath, between 
Arsenana and Portus Magnus (Ptol iv 2, 8, 
Plm V 19) 
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BABATHMOBA 


B 

Eabathmota i c Eabbath- 

Moab 0 T , also called Eabbali, and aft Areo 
polls ’ Babbah), tbo ancient capital of the 
Sloabites, lay m a fertile plain, on the B side 
of tbo Dead Sea, and S of tbo nver Arnon, in 
the distnct of Moabitis in Arabia Petraea, or, 
according to the later dniEionof the provinces, j 
mPalaestmaTerUa(Stepb Bjr sn) I 

Kabbatamana ('PajSaTaptu'a, « c Eabbath 
Ammon, 0 T Amman, Bu), the ancient 
capital of tlic Ammomtes, lay in Peraca on a 
S tributary of the Jabbok, NE of the Dead 
Sea [see Diet of Bible, sv] Ptolemy n 
Pluladelphnsgavoit the name of Philadolpma, 
and it longcontinned a flourishing and splendid 
city (Job B J i G, 8, Plin i 71, Amin Marc 

ST 8, 8) 

EaDlrlus 1 C , an aged senator, irns accused 
in n c G3, by T Labieiius, tribune of the plebs, 
of having put to death the tribune L Appu 
leius Satuminns in 100, nearlj forty years 
before [Situumkus] Tlio accusation was 
set on foot at the mstigation of Caesar, iiho 
judged it necessary to deter the senate from 
resoiting to arms against the popular partj, by 
some measure ivlncb uould mark the sore 
reignty of the people and the sanctity of the 
tribunes To make the uarning still mote 
sinking, Labienus did not proceed against Inni 
on the charge of majesfas, but reined the old 
accusation of pcrdticlho, uhicb had been dis 
continued for some centuries Tlio Duoviri 
PcrducUwnis appointed to try Eabirius uerc 
C Caesar liiinsolf and his rclatno, L Caesar 
With such judges tlio result could not bo doubt 
ful Eabinns ivas forthinth condemned , and 
the sentence of death uould liaio been earned 
into effect had ho not mailed himself of liis 
right of appeal to the people in the comitia of 
the contunes Tlio case evcitod the greatest 
interest, suice it was not simply the life or 
death of Eabinus, but tlio power and authority 
of the senate, which were at stake Eabirius 
was defended by Cicero, but the eloquence of 
his adiocate was of no avail, and the people 
uould haie ratified the decision of the duum 
nrs had not the meeting been broken up by 
the praetor, Q Metellus Celcr, who romoied 
the military flag which floated on tlio Janicu 
lum (Dio Cass xwvii 2G-28, Suet Jid 12, 
Cic pro Babir) This uas in accoidanco with 
an ancient custom, winch u as intended to pre 
lent the Campus Martius from being sniprised 
by an enemy uhen the territory of Eomo 
scarcely extended bey ond tlio boundaries of tlic 
city —2 C Babinns Postumus, was the son 
of the Bister of tbo preceding He uas bom 
after the death of liis father, C Cuiius, whence 
ms surname, Postumus, and ho was adopted 
^ his uncle, whonco Ins name, C Eabirius 
Ho had lent largo sums of money to Ptolemy 
Auletes, and after the restoration of Ptolemy 
“^“mhmgdom by means of Gabinius, m n c 
85, Eabinus repaired to Alexandria, and uas 
miested by the king with the office of Diocceics, 
or chief treasurer In tins office bo had to 
amass money both for himself and for Gabimus, 
out hiB exlortiouB wore so terrible that Ptolemy 
nad him apprehended, cither to sccuio him 
apmst the wrath of tho people, or to satisfy 
toeir indignation, lost they sliould drive him 
agam from his kingdom Eabinus escaped 

rom prison, probably through tho connivance 
01 the king, and returned to Eomo Here a 
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trial awaited him Gabmius had been sen 
tenced to pay a heavy fine on account of his 
extortions in Egypt, and as ho was unable to 
pay this fine, a suit uas instituted against 
Rnbirms, who was liable to make up the de 
ficiency, if it could be proved that ho bad 
receiv ed any of tho money of which Gabimus 
had illegally become possessed (Cic pro Bab 
Post ) Eabinus was defended by Cicero, and 
was probably condemned and banished He is 
mentioned at a later time (40) as semng under 
Caesar, who sent him from Africa into Sicily, 
in order to obtain provusions for Ins army {Bell 
Afr 8, Snot Jid 12) — 3 A Roman epic poet, 
contemporary with Ond, who is praised by 
Ond and Paterculus, and consideied worth 
reading by Quintilian (Ov Pont iv lb, B , 
Yell Pat 11 3G, 3, Quint x 1,90) He wrote 
a poem on tlio Civ il wars A portion of this 
poem was found at Heiculoneura, and was 
edited by' Kreyssig, under tlio title Cannims 
Laiini de hello AcUaco s Alexandrino frag- 
menta, 4to, Sclineeberg, 1814 It 48 included 
111 Buhrons’ Poet Lai Mtn 1879 — 4 Epi- 
curean philosopher [AuLVFu.rus] 

L Eacillns, tnbuno of tho plebs n c 56, 
and a u arm fnend of Cicero and of Lontulus 
Spnithar In tho Cm! war Eacilius espoused 
Caesar’s party, and was with his army in Spam 
m 48 There ho ontcied into the conspiracy 
formed against the life of Q Cassius Longinus, 
tho governor of that pionnce, and was put to 
death, with tho other conspirators (Cic ad Q 
F 11 1, ad Fam i 7 , Bell Alex C2 ) 
Eadag-aisns, a Scythian, invaded Italy at the 
head of a formidable host of barhanans in tho 
roign of tho emperor Hononus Ho was de 
fcatod by Stihcho, near Florence, in ad 408, 
and was put to deatli after the battle, although 
ho had capitulated on condition that his life 
should bo spared (Zos v 2G, Oros vii 87) 
Saotia, or, loss correctly , Ehaotfa, a Roman 
piovmco S of tho Danube, was originally dis 
tract from Vindehcia, and was bounded on tho 
W by the Helvetii, on tho E by Noricuni, on 
the N by Yindohcin, and on the S bv Cisalpine 
Gaul, thus corresponding to tho Gitsons m 
Switzerland, and to tho greater part of the 
Tyrol Eaetia, like the adjoining districts, was 
conquered by Dnisus and Tiberius, n c 15, and 
was at first a distinct prov nice (Suet Ang 21 , 
Veil Pat II 89, Liv Lj) 18C) Tow aids tlio 
end of the fust century, hen ever, Vmdehcia 
was added to the provinco of Eaotia, whence 
Tacitus speaks of Augusta Vindohcorum as 
situated in Eaetia At a later time Eaetia was 
subdivided into two provinces, Eaetia Puma 
and Bactia Sccunda, the former of which 
answered to tho old province of Eaetia, and 
the latter to that of Ymdeheia The boundaries 
between tbo two provinces are not nccmately 
defined, but it may bo stated in general that 
they were separated from each other by the 
Biigantinus Lacus (Lai e of Constance) and 
the river Oenus (Inn) Vmdelioia is spoken of 
m n Eoparato article [Vindelicia] Eaetia 
was a very mountainous country, since the 
mam chain of the Alps ran through the greater 
part of tho province These mountains weio 
called Alpos Eaoticae or Raotae, and extended 
from the St Gothard to the Ortelcr by the pass 
of tho Stelvio, and in them rose the Genus (Inn) 
and most of the chief livers in the N of Italy', 
such as the Atliesia (Adtge) and the Addua 
(Adda) The valleys produced com and exceUent 
wme, the latter of which was much esteemed m 
Italy Augustus drank Raotian wine m prefer 
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ence to all others The ongmal inhahitants of 
the country, the Haeti, are said by most ancient 
Tvnters to have been Tuscans who were driven 
out of the N of Italy by the miasion of the 
Celts, and who took refuge in this mountamons 
district under a leader called Eaetus (Strab 
pp 204, 292, 813, Plm m 183) [For the 
question of the connexion of Eaetians and 
Etruscans, see p 828, b ] In the tune of the 
Eomans the country was inhabited by various 
Celtic tnbes The Eaeti are first mentioned 
by Polybius (xxxii 10) They were a brave 
and warlike people, and caused the Eomans 
much trouble by their marandmg mcursions 
into Graul and the N of Italy They were not 
subdued by the Eomans till the reign of Angus 
tus, and they offered a brave and desperate 
resistance agamst both Drusus and Tiberius, 
who finally conquered them, as has been men- 
tioned above (of Hor Od iv 14) The Eaeti 
were divided into several tribes, such as the 
IiEPONTn, TE^^o^ES, Tbidentim, &c The 
only town in Eaetia of any importance was 
TniDEMivDJr (Trewf) 

Eagae or Ehagae ('Pavaf, 'Payo, 'Vayeia 
'7ayi\v6s Jfai,En SE of re/iran), the greatest 
city of Medio, lav m the extreme N of Great 
Media, at the S foot of the mountams (Cas 
pins M ) which border the S shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and on the W side of the great 
pass through those mountains called the Cas 
piae Pylae (Aman, An iii 20 , Strab pp 614, 
524) It was therefore the key of Media to 
wards Parthia and Hyrcama Having been 
destroyed by an earthquake, it was restored 
by Seleuous Nicator, and named Europus 
(Eupwirdy) In the Parthian wars it was again 
destroyed, but it was rebuilt by Arsaces (Strab 
p 624), and called Arsaoia ('Ap<raK(a) In the 
middle ages it was stdl a great city under its 
ongmal name, shghtly altered {Bai} , and it 
was finally destrojed by the Tartars m the 
twelfth century The surroundmg distnct, 
which was a rugged i olcamc region, subject to 
frMuent earthquakes, was called 'PaytavT] 
Eambacia ('PopfiaKia), the chief city of the 
Oritae, on the coast of Gedrosia, colonised by 
Alexander the Great (Aman, An 1 1 21) 
Bamitha Hjaodice \, No 3 ] 

Eamses or Eamessu, the name of thirteen 
kmgs of Egypt of the eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth dynasties The second and third 
of these kings vere Inioivn to the Greeks as 
Sesostbis and Ehampsimtus 
E aphana or Eaphaneae ('Pacpaveat Ba- 
famat, Eu ), a city of SjTia, m the district of 
Cassiotis, at the N extremity of Lebanon (Jos 
H cT vu 6, 1) 

Eaphia orEaphea (‘Paip/a, 'Pditeio Beplia), 
a seaport town m the extreme SW of Palestine, 
bejond Gaza, on the edge of the desert It was 
restored by Gabinius (Pol v 80 , Strab p 
759, Jos Ant xiii 13,3) 

Easena [ETnimm ] 

Eatiarla (Arcer), an important town m 
Moesia Superior on the Danube, the head 
quarters of a Eoman legion, and the station of 
one of the Eoman fleets on the Danube (Ptol 
111 9, 4 , Procop Acd n G) 

Eatomagus CRotoitagus ] 

Eaudu Campi [Cajiti Eauhu ] 

Eauxaci, a people in Gallia Bclgica, bounded 
on the S by the Helvetii, on the W by the 
Seqnani, on the N by the Tribocci, and on the 
E by the Elnno Thev must haie been a 
people of considerable importance, ns 23,000 of 
them are said to ha\ e emigrated with the Hel 


EAVHNNA 

vetu in B c 68, and they possessed several 
towns, of which the most important were 
Augusta (Aicffst) and Argentovana (Horlurg) 
Basdia (Bale) was in their territory (Ptol ii 9, 
18, Phn IV 106) 

Eauraniun (Bom or Baum, nr Chenaij), a 
town of the Pictones m Galha Aqnitamca, S 
of Limonum 

Eavenna (Eavennas, -Itis Bavcnna), an 
important town m Gallia Cisalpma, on the 
nver Bedesis and about a mile from the sea, 
though it IS now about four miles m the interior 
in consequence of the sea having receded all 
along this coast Eavenna was situated m the 
midst of marshes, and was only accessible in 
one direction by land, probably by the rood 
leading from Arimmum. The town laid claim 
to a high antiquity It was said to hav e been 
founded by Thessalians, and afterwards to have 
passed mto the hands of the Umbrians (Strab 
pp 214, 217), but it long remamed an msignifi 
cant place It is mentioned as bemg occupied 
by Metellus, the heutenant of Sulla, in b c 82 
(App B O i 89) , and its name occurs fre 
quently in the civil wars between Antony and 
Octavian (App B O iii 42, v 33, 50) It is 
probable that Augustus made Eavenna a colony, 
but its great importance began when he made 
it one of the two chief stations of the Roman 
fleet He not only enlarged the town, but 
caused a large harbour to be constructed on 
the coast, capable of contammg 240 triremes, 
and he connected this harbour with the Po by 
means of a canal called Padusa or AugnsU 
Fossa (Plm ui 119, Jordan Get 29) This 
harbour was called Classes, and between it and 
Eavenna a new town sprang up, to which the 
name of Caesarea was given All three were 
subsequently formed into one town, and were 
surrounded by strong fortifications Ravemia 
thus suddenly became one of the most important 
places in the N of Italy It held the position 
for the Adriatic which Misenum had for the 
other coast of Italy, as a permanent station of 
a fleet (Tac Ann iv 5, Hist ii 100, Veget 
B M y 1), and under the later empire was no 
less important as a military fortress The 
town itself, however, was mean m appearance 
In consequence of the marshy nature of the 
soil, most of the houses were built of wood, 
and since an arm of the canal was carried 
through some of the principal streets, the 
communication was carried on to a great extent 
by gondolas, as m modem Venice The town 
also was very deficient m a supply of good 
dnnlnng water, but it was not considered un 
healthy, since the canals dramed the marshes 
- to a great extent, and the ebb and flow of the 
tide prevented the waters from stagnating In 
the neiglibourhood good wine was made, not- 
withstandmg the marshy nature of the soil 
When the Roman empire was threatened by 
the barbarians, tlie emperors of the West took 
I np their residence at Eavenna, which, on 
account of its situation and its fortifications, 
was regarded as impregnable After the down- 
fall of the Western empire, Theodono also 
made it the capital of lus kingdom , and after 
the overthrow of the Gotluc dominion bj 
Narses, it became the residence of the Exarchs 
or the Governors of the Byzantine empire in 
Italy, till the Lombards took the town, a d 762 
The modem Bavenna stands on the site of the 
ancient town, the village Porto di Fuon on 
the site of Caesarea , and the ancient harbour 
IS called Porto Veccliio del Caitdtano, but the 
accumuletion of alluvial deposit has pushed 
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ihe coast further out, and Eareuna bow stods j 
at a distance of four miles from sea, from 
wluch it IS separated by a sandy tract covered 

■with pme woods , 

Eeate (Eeatinus Bteti), an imcient toiro of 
the Sabmes in central Itolj, said to have been 
tounded by the Abongmes or Pelas^ans, was | 
situated on the Lacns Velinus and the Via . 
Salana (Dionjs ii 49) It was the chief place 
< 5 f assembly for the Sabmes, and was subse 
•quently a praefectura (Cio Cat m 2^ N D 
11 / 2) Later it was a mumcipium The valley 
in which Eeate was situated was so beautiful 
-that it recened the name of Tempe (Cic ad. 
Att IV 15), and in its neighbourhood is the 
celebrated waterfall which is now known under 
the name of the fall of Term This waterfall 
owed its ongm to a canal constructed by M’ 
■CunuB Dentatus, in order to carry off the super- 
huous waters from the lake Velmus into the nver 
Nar It falls into this river from a height of 140 
feet By this undertaking, the Eeatmi gamed n 
large quantity of land, wluch was called JRosea 
Bura (Verg Aen vii 712, Serv ad lac , 
Varro, E B i 7, 10, n 1,16, -Diet of Ant art 
JEmissanuin ) — Eeate was celebrated for its 
mules and asses (Varro, E E ii 1, 8) 

Eebilns, 0 Canmius, was one of Caesar's 
legates m Gaul n c 52 and 61 (Caes E G 
vii 83, 90, vui 24) He followed Caesar to 
Italy m 49, fought in Africa m that year, and 
again m 46, when bo took possession of Tliapsus 
(Caes E C 1 26, ii 24 , Bell Afr 80, 93) On 
the last day of the year 45 he was appointed 
consul to supply the place of Fabius, who had 
died suddenly Tlie consulship, therefore, of 
Eebilns lasted only one day (Cio adFam vii 
80, Suet Btl 70, Dio Cass xliii 40, Tac 
Eist ui 37 ) 

Eeoaranus [HeR/Icles, p 401, a ] 
EedichluB, a Eomon divinity who had a 
temple near the Porta Capena, and who received 
his name from having mduced Hannibal, when 
he was near the gates of the citj, to return 
(rcriire) southward A place on the Appian 
road, near the second milestone from the city, 
was caEed Campus Eedicuh [Indioetes, p 
443, a^ 

Eedones, a people m the TV of Gallia Lug 
•duneiisis, whose chief town was Condate 
{Beiines) (Caes E G ii 34, vii 75) 

Eedux [Fobtum] 

Eegalianus, EegalUanus, or Eegilhanus, a 
Dacian, who served with distinction under the 
•emperors Claudius andValenan The Moesiaiis, 
terrified by the cruelties mflicted by Galhenus 
•on those who had taken part m the rebellion 
■of Ingenuus, suddenly proclaimed Eegahanus 
emperor, and, witli the consent of the soldiers, 
m a new fit of alarm, put him to death, a d 
203 Hence he is enumerated among the TIurty 
Tyrants (Vict Caes 'ocviii , Trebell Poll 
Trig Tyr is) 

^giana or Eegma [Villa de Bcyna), a town 
m Hispania Baetica on the road from Astigi 
[Bnja\ to Ementa (Ptol ii 4, 13 , Phn in 16) 
Kegillum, a small place m the Sabine tern 
"rorv, from which Appius Claudius migrated to 
■Koine Its site is uncertam, ns it disappeared 

c period (Liv ii 10 , Dionys i 40 , 

Suet Tib 1 ) 

EegiUuB, AenuLus 1 1£ , had been de 
elated consul, with T Otacihus, for b c 214, by 
ne centuna praeiogativa, and aould have been 
lected had not Q Fabius Maximus, who pre- 
smecl at the coniitia, pointed out that there was 
meeu of geneials of more experience to cope 
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with Hannibal EegiEus died m 205, at which 
time he is spoken of as Flomen Maitiahs (Liv 
Txiv 7, sxix 11 ) — 2 L , son of the preceding, 
was praetor 190, when he received the com- 
mand of the fleet m the war agamst Antiochus 
(Liv X3CXV11 14-82, App Syr 26) 

RegiHuB Lacns [L dt Cornufelle), a lake 
in Latinm, memoi able for the victory gained on 
its banks by the Eomans o\ er the Latins, B c 
498 (Liv 11 19, Dionys vi 3) It was E of 
Rome, in the territory of Tusculum, and be- 
tween Lavicum and Gabii The lake with 
winch it IS identified is a volcanic crater, which 
has in modem times been drained 

Regimun or Castra Seguia [Begensburg), a 
Eoman fortress in Vindelicia on the Danube, 
and on the road to Vindobona, was the head- 
quarters of a Eoman legion [Vivdelicia ] 

Eegjnm Flnmen [Naabilvlcha ] 

Eeginin Lepidi, EeginmLepidnm, or simply 
Eeginm, also Forum Lepidi (Eegienses a 
Lepido Beqgto), a town of the Boii in Gallia 
Cisalpina, between Mntma and Tarentnm, 
which was probably made a colony by the con- 
sul M Aemilius Lepidns when he constructed 
the Aemiha Via through Cisalpine Gaul, though 
we have no record of the foundation of the 
colony (Strab p 216 , Plin ui 116 , Cic ad 
Fain XI 9 , Tac Hist ii 50) 

Regni, a people on the S const of Britain, 
in Sussex, whose cluef town bore the same 
name, and probably is represented by Ghu 
chestcr ^tol n 8, 28) 

Eegulus, hi Aquilius, was one of the dela 
tores or informers m the tune of Nero, and 
thus rose from po\ erty to great wealth Under 
Domitnn he resumed his old trade, and became 
one of the mstruments of that tyrant’s cruelty 
He surnvedDomitian, and is frequently spoken 
of by Plmy with tlio greatest detestation and 
contempt [Ep i 6, ii 10, ii 2) Maitial, on 
the contrary, who flattered aU the creatures of 
Domitian, celebrates the virtues, the wisdom, 
and the eloquence of Eegulus (Mart i 13, 88, 
112 ) 

Eegulus, Atilius 1 M , consul b c 886, 
carried on war against the Sidicmi (Liv vm 
16) — 2 M , consul 294, carried on war against 
the Samnites (Liv x 82) — 3 hi , consifl 267, 
conquered the Sallentmi, took the town of 
Brundusium, and obtained in consequence the 
honour of a triumph (Flor i 20) In 256, he 
was consul a second time with L Manlius Vulso 
Longus The two consuls defeated the Cartha- 
ginian fleet at Ecnomns, and afterwards landed 
m Africa with a large force They met with 
great and stnking success , and after Manlius 
returned to Eome with half of the army, Eegulus 
remained in Africa with the other haE, and 
prosecuted tlie war iiith the utmost vigour 
(Pol 1 29 , Flor 11 2, 10 ) Tlie Carthagmian 
generals, Hasdrubal, Bostar, and Hanulcar, 
avoided the plains, where their cavaliy and 
elephants would hai e given them an advantage 
over the Roman army, and withdreu into the 
mountains There they weie attacked by 
Eegulus, and defeated wutli gieat loss 16,000 
' men are said to hav e been killed in battle, and 
‘ 6000 men, with eighteen elephants, to have been 
taken The Carthaginian froops retired withm 
the walls of the city, and Eegulus now overran 
the country without opposition (Pol i SO, 81 ) 
Numerous towns fell into the powei of the 
Romans, and among others Turns, at the dis 
tance of only twenty miles from the capital 
Tlie Carthagmians in despair sent a herald to 
Eegulus to sohcit peace But the Eoman 

8 E 2 
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generftl vrould onlj grant it on such intolerablo or to lia\ e been in\ ented bj nnnaliRlg in order 

terms that tlio Carthaginians resolved to con- to excuse the cruelties perpetrated by the 

tinue the u ar and bold out to the last (Pol familj of Eegulus on the Carthaginian prisoners 
i 81, Zonar vm 18, Diod j,xiii 10) In the committed to their custodj Eegulus aas one 
midst of their distress and alarm, success came of the faiounto characters of early Eoman 
to them from an unespected quarter Among story Not only was he celebrated on account 
the Greek mcrcenanes uho had lately arrived of his heroism in giving the senate advice uhich, 
at Carthage, was a Lacedaemonian of the name secured him a martyT's death, but also on 

of XanthippuB He pointed out to the Caitlia- account of bis frugality and simplicity of life 

ginians that their defeat was owing to Uic Like Fabncius and Curius bo lived on his 
mcompetency of their generals, and not to the hereditary farm, which ho cultivated with his 
superiority of the Eoman arms, and he in own hands , and subsequent ages loved to toll 
spired such confidence in the people that he how he petitioned the senate for his recall from 
was forthwith placed at the head of their Africa when he was m the full career of vnetory, 
troops Belying on his 4000 cavalry and 100 ns his farm was going to rum in his absence, 
elephants, Xanthippus boldly marched into the and his fnmilv was sufTeniig from want (Val 
open country to meet the enemy In the Max iv i, G ) — i C , surnaraed Serranus, 
battle which ensued, Eegulus was totally do consul 267, when ho defeated the Carthaginian 
feated scarcely 2000 of his men escaped to fleet off the Lqiarean islands, and obtained 
Clupoa, and Eegulus himself was taken pn possession of the islands of Lipara and Mchte 
Bonor, with GOO more (256) (Pol i 82-34) Of (Pol i 25, Zonnr viii 12) He was consul a 
the further history of Eegulus, and his end second time in 260, with L Manlius Vulso 
nothing IB related on good authority Polybius The two consuls undertook the siege of Lily 
says nothing about it, and docs not oven men bacum, but they were foiled in their attempts 
tion the embassy to Eome in which later to carry the place by storm, and after losing a 
writers make him play the pi incipal part The great number of men, were obliged to turn the 
well Icnown tradition, a fav ourite tlieino with siege into a blockade (Pol i 89-48 , Zonar 
orators and poets, relates that Eegulus re viii 16 ) This Eegulus is the first Atilius who 
mained in captivity for the next five years, till bears the surname Serranus, which afterwards 
260, when the Carthaginians, after their defeat became the name of a distinct family m the 
by the proconsul Mctolhis, sent an embassy to gens Tlie origin of this name is spoken of 
Eome to solicit peace, or at least aii exchange under SrRUA^us — 5 M, son of No 8, was 
of prisoners They allowed Eegulus to actom consul 227, and ngnii 217, in the latter of 
pany the ambassadors on the promise that he which years ho was elected to supply the place 
would return to Carthage if their proposals were of C Plaminius, who had fallen in the battle of 
declined, thinking that ho would persuade his the Trasimene lake Ho was censor m 214 
countrymen to agree to an exchange of pn- (Liv xxii 26,82,84, 10, wui 21, xxiv 13, Val 
Bonors in order to obtain liis ovvm liboity The Max ii 9,8) Polybius (iii 110) seonis to be 
story then sots forth how Eegulus at first in error in stating that ho fell at Cannae — 
refused to enter the city as a slave of the 6 C , consul 225, conquered the Sardinians, 
Carthaginians, how aftenvards ho would not who had revolted On his return to Italy ho 
giv e lus opinion in the senate, as he had censed fought against the Gauls, and fell m the battle 
by his captivity to bo a member of that illus (Pol ii 23-28, Eutrop in 6) 
trious body, how, at length, when ho was EegiEus Livineius, M and L , two bi others, 

^ allowed bytheEomans to speak, ho endeavoured fnends and supporters of Cicero One of them 
to dissuade the senate from assenting to a fought undci Caesar in Africa (Cic ad Fain 
peace, or oven to an exchange of prisoners, xiii CO, ad Aft in 17, Bell Afr 89) 
and when ho saw them wav ormg, from their Eeu ApoUinares {liiez), a Eoman colony in 
desire of redeemmg him from captivity , how ho Gnllia Narbononsis, with the surname Jnha 
told them that the Carthaginians had given him Avgusta, F of the Druontm, NE of Massiha 
a slow poison, which would soon terminate his and NW of Forum Julii (Plin in 80) 
life , and how, finally, when the senate through Eemesiaua or Eomesiana (Mvstapha Pal- 
his influence rofused the offers of the Cartha anha), a town m Mocsia Supenor, between 
gimans, he firmly resisted all the persuasions Naisns and Serdica 

of Ins fnends to remain m Eome, and returned Kenu or Ehenu, one of the most powerful 
to Carthage, where he is said to have been put people in Gallia Belgica, inhabited the country 
to death with the most excniciating tortures through wluch the Axona flowed, and weio 
It was related that he was placed in a chest bounded on the S by the Nervii, on the SB 
covered over m the mside with non nails, and by the Veromandui, on the E by the Sues 
thus perished , othei vvrriters stated that after sioncs and Bellovaci, and on the W by the 
lus eyehds had been cut off, he was first tlirovvn Norm They formed an alliance with Caesar 
into a dark dungeon and then sudde nly e xposed when the rest of the Belgae made war against 
to the full ray s of a burning sun TVlien the him, b c 67 (Caes B G ii 8, 12, vi 4 , Plm 
news of the barbarous death of Eegulusieached iv lOG , Lucan, i 424) Tlieir chief town 
Eom^the senate is said to have giv en Hamilcar was Durocortorum, afterwards called Eemi 
and Bostor, two of the noblest Carthaginian (ithetms), and sometimes the residence of 
prisoners, to the family of Eegulus, who re Eoman governors (Strab p 194, Ptol n 9, 
venged themselves by puttmg tliem to death 12) 

TOth cruel torments (Cic Off ni 20, 99, de Eemmius Palaemon [PiLAEJtoN ] 

XT*!* -^T 69, 127, Liv iJp 18, Eemus [Eomulus] 

^ I Futiop n 26 , Zonar vm Eesama, Eesaena, Ehesaena, Eesina 

lo , Hot Qd in 6 , Sil It vn 840-561 ) Tins ( PeVaivti, 'Peuiva Bos cl-A%rL), a city of 
celebrated tale is not mentioned by any writei Mesopotamia, near the sources of the Chaboias, 
betoro the age of Cicero, and the silence of on the road from Carrae to Nisibis After its 
olybius may well be held to condemn it It restoration and fortification by Theodosius, 
soomsto have been imagined by rhetoricians as a it was called Theodosiopohs (OcoSotrioihrokiy) 
Bcocjimstance of heroic constancy m misfortune, (Ptol v 18,13, A mm Marc xxxii 6) 



eestio 

EestiQ, AntiTiB 1 The atiUior of a sump- 
tuary law of uncertain date, but passed after 
the sumptuary law of the consul A^ilms 
liepidus, EC 73, and before tlmt of Caesar 
(gSl n 24 , Jlacrob ii 13) —3 Probably a 
son of the preceding, proscribed by the trium- 
virs in 43, but preserved by the fidelity or a 
slave (V al Max vi 8j 7) ^ 

Eestitutus, Claudius, an orator m Trajan s 
xeign, a fnend of the jounger Phny and of 
Miu4iial fPhn JEp «i 9 , Mart x 87) 

EeudigTU, a people m the jn of Grermany 
■on the right bank of the Albis, N of the Lango 

hatdi (Tac Germ 40) i u 

Eex, Marcius 1 Q , praetor b c 144, built 
-the aqueduct called Marcia, which was 
one of the most important at Borne (Btct of 
Antiq art. Aquaeduciiis) — 2 Q consul 118, 
founded in this year the colony of Narbo 
Martins in Gan], and earned on war against the 
Stoeni, a Ligurian people at the foot of tho 
Alps (Li% Ev G2, Val Max v 10, 3, Gell 
Till 19) —3 Q , consul G8, and proconsul in 
Cfiicia m the following year On his return to 
Borne m CG he sued for a triumph, but ns 
obstacles were thrown m tho way by political 
opponents, he remained outside the citj to pro 
secuto his claims, and was still there when the 
Cntilinanan conspiracy broke out in GS The 
senate sent him to Paesulae, to watch the 
movements of C Mallius or Manlius, Catiline’s 
general (Dio Cass xxxv 14-17, xxxn 26, 31 
Sail Cai S3} 

Eha ('Pd Vo/ffa), a great nver of Sarmatia, 
first mentioned by Ptolemy, who describes it ns 
rising in the N of Sarmatia, in two branches, 
Eha Oocidentahs and Blia Onentnlis (the 
VoFffo. and the Kama), after the junction of 
■which it flowed SIV, forming the boundarj 
between Sarmatia Asiatica and Scvlhia, tiU 
near the Tanais {Don), where it suddenh 
■turns to the SE and falls mto the IfW part of 
the Caspian (Ptol i 9, n 14, Amm Marc 
xxn 8, 28) 

Ehadamanthys ('P«Sd/icu'8M), son of Zens 
and Europa, and brother of king Minos of 
Crete (J7 xn 322) From fear of his brother 
he -fled to Ocalea m Boeotin, and there mamed 
Alcmene (Pans vnii 53, 2, Diod r 79) In 
the Homeric acconnt ho diiell, ■with other 
heroes of surpassing merit, in Elysium (Od iv 
564 , ELYsnjji) But in later tradition he is 
represented as one of tho judges of tho dead, 
either in the Islands of the Blest (Pmd 0/ n 
76) or in Hades (Plat Mtn p 820), since ho 
had in life been notable for uisdom and justice 
and had won tho surname 6 Slxaws (Ibyc np 
Athen p G03 , Thcogn 701) In Od ni 328 
he IS hronght (? from Elysium) by tho PJiaea- 
cians to Tityus in Euboea His name suggests 
un Egyptian source for his story 

Ehaetia [Euitia] 

Ehanmus {'Paurovs, - ovvros ‘Pafivoucrtos 
06no KaMro), a demns in Attica, belonging to 
the tnbe Aeantis, which derived its name from 
the rliamnits, a kmd of pncldy shrub ('Pafivavs 
is an adjective, a contraction of fiativSetr, 
which comes from fidfivos) Rliamnus was 
situated on a small rocky peninsula on tlic E 
Mast of Attica, sixty stadia from Marathon 
i ^ possessed a 

^^if temple of Nemesis, who is hence 
called by the Latin poets Ehaninusia dea or 
inrpo (Catull Ixm 71, Ov Met in 400, 
■Ln^i V 819) In this temple there was a 
colossal statue of the goddess made by Agora- 
-entUB, the disciple of Pludias (Strab p 39G) 
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Another account, but less tiustwoithy, relates 
that the statue was the work of Phidias, and 
w as made out of the block of Parian marble 
which the Persians brought with them to serve 
as a trophy lor their anticipated -victory at 
Marathon (Pans Z c ) There are still remains 
of this temple, as well as of a smaller one to 
tho same goddess Below the terrace on which 
the temples stood remains of the city walls can 
be traced 

Ehampsinitus ('Pafnl/lytror), = Ramses III , 
one of the ancient kings of Egypt, succeeded 
by Cheops Tins Inng is said to have possessed 
immense weolth , and in order to keep it safe 
he iiad a treasury built of stone, respecting the 
robbery of which Herodotus (ii 121) relates a 
romantic story, winch hears a greatreseinblance 
to the one told about the tieasury built by the 
two brothers Agomedes and Trophonius of 
OrchomenuB [Agaubdes ] Rhampsinitus, or 
Ramses III , belongs to the twentieth dynasty 
(about 1200 E c ) Bhs popular name was 
Ra-messu pa neter (Ramses the god), which 
the Greeks corrupted into 'Pa/nj/lyiToy He won 
•victones over the Danau of Asia Mmor (whom, 
howeier, some take to be the Greek Danai), 
the Cypnotes, and the Shardana (whom some 
place m Colchis, others in Sardinia) 

Ehapta (to 'Poirro), tlie southernmost sea- 
port known to the ancients, the capital of the 
district of Barharia, or Azania, on the E coast 
of Ainca It stood on a nver called Ehaptus 
(Doara), and near a promontory called Ehap- 
tnm (Formosa), and tho people of the district 
were called ‘Pai)/ioi AlBiorres (Ptol i 9, 1, 
Pert pi Mar Erpth p 10) 

Enanens ('PaiKor) a town in the interior of 
Crete, near Mount Ida, between Gnosus and 
Gortjma (Pol xxxi 1, xvxin 15 , Scyl p 19) 

Ehea ('Pf'o,' Epic and Ion Vela, or 'Vein, 
’Vet}), a nature goddess of the old Greek reli- 
gion, who gaie fruitfulness alike of men and 
beasts and V egetation Hence in the geneeJo 
gies of the poets she is represented as tho 
daughter of tlie Sky and the Earth (ITranus 
and Ge), and the wife of Cronos, by whom she 
became the mother of Hestia, Demetcr, Hera, 
Hades, Poseidon and Zens Cronos devoured 
all his children by Rhea, but when she was on 
the point of giving birth to Zeus, she went to 
Lj ctus in Crete, by the advice of hei parents 
When Zeus was bom she gave to Cronos a 
stone wrapped up lilce an infant, which the god 
swallowed supposing it to bo Ins cluld (Hes, 
Th 133, 453-491 , cf Apollod i 1, 5 , Died v 
70) In Homer also (if xv 187), Rhea is 
spoken of as the wife of Cronos and mother of 
Zeus, Poseidon and Hades As appears from 
this account of Hesiod, tho worship of Rhea 
belonged oiiginallj to Crete and spread thence 
to other parts of Greece Rhea was afterwards 
identified by the Greeks m Asia Minor with the 
great Plirygian nature goddess, loiown under 
the name of ‘ the Great Mother,’ and also bear- 
ing other names such as Cjbele, Agdistis and 
Dindymcne Hence her worship became of a 
wild and enthusiastic character, and various 
Eastern rites were added to it, winch were 
adopted throughout the whole of Greece 
Under the name of Cybele her worship was 
universal m Plirjgia She was m one asjiect 
the goddess of wild, unrestrained nature 
dwellmg m the forests and ruountams of 
Phrygia, whence the wild beasts of the moinitaui 
forests, the lions and panthers were represented 
as her attendants, and her name itself was 
connected with mountains (eg Dindymene 
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irom Mount Dindjmus) For tlie samo reason 
the Groolcs called her ope[a (Eur Htpp 

114, Ap Ell 1 1119), and the name ‘Idoean 
mothei ’ (Ap Bh i 1128 , Verg Acn x 262) 
was perhaps originally in a general sense 
‘ mother ol forests ’ (TSai) and thns partioularlj 
connected uith the Mount Ida in Crete and 
the Phrygian Ida The principal seat of her 
worship was Pessinus, and from Mount Agdus 
(a part of Mount Dmdyinus) in that district 
she IV ns called (Strab p 6G7), but in 

the legend of her love for Attis, which grew out 
of an allegory about the productiveness of 
nature, Agdistis appears as a separate person 
age [see Attis] Here she was vvordupped 
under the imago of a rude block of stone, and 
her attendant priests were the emasculated 
rdAAoi In Lydia the principal sent of her 
worship was Mount Tmolus, and in Lydian 
legend she was called the nurse or foster- 
mother of Dionj sus, because as eaitli goddess 
she had to do with the \ me as w ith other trees 
And, ns giver of wealth, she became recognised 
in the great cities which grew up as the 
goddess of settled life also and of towns, 
whence her crown of walled cities (cf Lucret 
II C25) She was conceived to be accompanied 
by' the Curetes, who are connected wiUi the 



birth and biingmg up of Zeus in Crete, and m 
Phrygia by the Corybantes, the Idaeau Dnctyh, 
Atys, and Agdistis The Corybantes were her 
enthusiastic priests, who with drums, cymbals, 
boms, and in full armour, performed their orgi- 
astic dances in the forests and on the moun 
tains of Phrygia [CoIlYI!A^TEs , Cubetes , 
Lacttli ] Tins form of worship of Ehea-Cybele, 
borrowed' from Asia, was adopted in Greece, 
where her temple was called ‘ The Temple of 
the Mother’ [priTpSov) She was connected m 
ritual with Dionysus, and with Demetei, her 
daughter, and is even spoken of as Earth herself 
(Soph Phil 891) At Athens m especial lier 
sanctuary (the Metroon see p 148, b), wluch 
was also the repository of the state archives, 
contained her statue by Phidias (accordmg to 
Phn vxxvi 17, by Agoraentus) enthroned, 
with cymbals in her hand and lions at her feet 
(Pans 1 S, 6 , Aman, Fenpl Font 9) It is 
probable that this worship at Athens was 
ongmnlly of Bhea the earth goddess, and that 
the wild Asiatic ritual was not introduced till 
later At Borne the worship of Cybele was 
introduced from Pessmns in the year 204 B c , 
when by direction of the Sibylline oracle the 
sacred stone was brought from that city to 


Eonie as a means of driv mg Hannibal out oI 
the country (Liv \m\ 14 , Ov Fast iv 806 ,- 
ClaUdu Quinta) Her temple, dedicated m. 
191, was on the Palatine, and her festival, the 
Mcijalesja, was celebrated m April It is 
noticeable that, as coming from Phrygia, the 
country of Aeneas, she was regarded as a na- 
tional deity , and so her temple was within the 
pomonmn Tlio fully Asiatic character of her 
ntes, with nil their extravagance and nU their 
allegory, w as not introduced till after the end o£ 
the Eepubhc (ITor an account of them see 
Diet of Ant art Meqalcsta ] Her priests 
wore the Galh, as in Phrvgia — In art Bhea- 
Cybolo IB represented as crowned either with 
the modius or with a mural crown [see abov e]- 
She was seated on a throne with lions by her, 
or drawn by lions in a chanot (cf Lucret n 
G10-C48) Her attributes were the cymbals^ 
used in her worship, and the pine tree, connected 
with the stoij of Attis 

Bhea Silvia (also called Hia), accordmg to 
the traditions followed by Eoman poets and 
histonans, was daughter of Numitor and one 
of the Vestal Tirpiis (Enmiis and Naonus, 
how ever, placing her at an earlier date, called 
her Hia, and represented her as daughter of 
Aeneas , in this they probably followed a Greek 
tradition Sen ad Aen i 278, vi 778 ) By' 
Mars she became the mother of Eomulus and 
Eonius [Eomulus], and was thrown either mto 
the Amo or the Tiber by orders of Amuhus- 
Sho was sav ed by the riv or god and became Ins 
wife and a nvor goddess (Hor Oil i 2, 17 , 
Ov Am in C, 46 , Sen ad Acn i 278) It is 
suggested with great probability that oiiginally 
Bhea Silvnn=tho Idaean Bhea (Idaoa Mater 
01 Cybele), smeo Silvia and ISafa mean the 
same thing [see preceding article] In that 
case the my th would describe the founder of 
Borne as bom from Mars and a goddess of the 
the earth It is true that such an interpreta 
tion assigns a Greek, and therefore compara- 
tiv elj later, ongin to the introduction of Bhea 
Silvia into the story , but there are other signs 
of Greek influence in parts of the story of 
Bomulus Others take Bhea to be a corruption 
of Eea, which they evplam as meanmg'dedi 
cated to the gods,’ and Silvia to bo a gentile 
name Others who seek the explanation in a 
sun my th are probably wide of the mark 

Ehebas ('Pnj3as, 'P^/Saios Ftva), a nver of 
Bitliynia, in Asia Mmor, falling mto the Eusine 
NE of Chalcedon (Ptol v 1, 6, Plm va 4)r 
very small and iiisignificaut in itself, but cele- 
brated m the Argonautic legends (Ap Eh ii 
C60, 787 , Orph Arp 711) 

Khedones [Bedonfs ] 

Bhegluin ('P^yioi' Eheglnus Bcggto), on 
important city' of Magna Graeoia on the coast of 
Bruttium in the S of Italy, vv as situated on the 
Fiotum Siculum, or the Straits which separate 
Italy and Sicily The ancients derived its name 
from the v erb (‘ break ’), because it was 

supposed that Sicilv was at this place tom 
asunder from Italy (Strab p 257 , cf Diod iv 
85) Ehegium w as founded about the begin 
ning of the fiist Messemnn war, b c 748, by 
Aeohnn Chalcidians from Euboea and by Done 
Messenians who had quitted their native 
country on the commencement of hostilities 
between Sparta and Messenia (Thuc vi 6, 
Strab I c) At the end of the second Mes 
senian war, GG8, a large body of Messenians, 
under the conduct of the sons of Anstomenes, 
settled at Ehegium, which now became a 
flourishmg and important city, and extended 
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jts anthontr o-er sever^ of the neighbotm^ 
towns. Even heiore the Eersian wars Ehe^xim 
waTUSntly powerful to -‘'d SfO f 
citizens to the assistance of the Tarentmes, and 
in the tune of the elder Dionysmsit possessed a 
fleet of eighty ships of war pe government 
was an anstocracy, but in the begmnmg of the 
fifth eentnn B c Anasilaus, whowas of a Mes 
Beman famflv, made himself tyrant of the place 
fPaus IV 23, 6) In 494 thi-s Ana.vilau3 con- 
quered Zancle in Sicily, the name of which he 

changed mto Slessana (Diod xi 48 , .^st Pol 
n lo Tbnc lx) He ruled over the two cities, 
and on his death m 47C he bequeathed lus 
power to his sons About ten years afterwards 
(■16G) lus sons were driven out ol Blicgmm and 
ilessana, and repubhean governments were 
established m both cities, which now become 
independent of one another (HdL vii 170 , Diod. 
XI 7G) In 427 when the Athenian fleet came to 
support Leontmi, the Bhegians sided vnth the 
Chalcidion cities of Sicily, and therefore their 
city became the headquarters of the Athenians 
(Thnc. m. 8G, iv 1, 24) But they maintained 
nentrahtv dnrmg the Athenian expedition of 
415 (Thuc VI 44, vii 1, 58 , Diod xm 3) At a 
later penod Ehegium incurred the deadly 
enmity of the elder Dionvsms in consequence 
of a personal insnlt which the mliabitants had 
offered him It is said that when he ashed the 
Bhegians to give him one of their maidens for 
his wife, they rephed that the\ conld only grant 
him the danghter of their public executioner 
Dionysins corned on war against the city for a 
long time, and after two or tlireo unsuccessful 
attempts he at length took the place, which he 
treated with the greatest seventy (Diod mv 
44, 87, 10-112, Strab p 258) Ebegmm never 
recovered its former greatness, though it still 
continued to be a place of considerable import- 
ance The j ounger Dionysius gave it the name 
of Pliocbia, hut this name never came into 
general use, and was spcedilv forgotten (Strab 
I c } The Bhegians bavnng applied to Eomo 
for assistance wiicn Pyrrhus was in the S of 
Ifalv, the Bomans placed in the town a gamson 
of 4000 soldiers, who had been levied among 
the Latm colonies in Campania Tlicse troops 
seized the town m 279, killed or expelled the 
male inhabitants, and took possession of their 
wives and children (Pol i 7 , Oros iv 3 , App 
Samn lu 9 ) The Homans u ere too much 



Coin of Ehcglnm 
Obr Hons scalp rcr PEIIXOI toated Dgnre sappoa 
1® represent the demos of the city after the expulsli 
of the princes a c 4G1 , laurel wreath Burronn^ng 


engaged at the time with their war against 
PjTxhns to take notice of this outrage , but 
when Pyrrhus was driven out of Italy, they 
to(A signal vengeance upon these Campanians, 
and restored the snmvsng Ehegiaus to their 
citv (Pol 1 6, 7, Ln xxxi 1) Ebegiura suf 
lered greatly from an earthquake shortly before 
tile breaking out of the Social a or, 90, but its 
augmented by Augustus, who 
settled here a number of veterans from his 
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fleet, whence the town bears in Ptolemy the 
surname Jvlium (App BG w 8, v 81, Dio 
Cass xlvui 18 , Ptol in 1, 9) It was a 
flounshing city under the later empire and a 
strong fortress (Procop B G i 8, lu 18), and 
after the seventh century was chiefly subject to 
the Greek emjierors until it fell into the hands of 
Robert Gmseard m lOGO Ehegium was the 
place from which persons nsnally crossed ov er 
to Sicily, but the spot at which they embarked 
was called ColtmmaEhegma i^VT,yivu.v crnKls 
Torre dt Cauaffo), and was 100 stadia N of the 
town (Phn in 71 , Strab I c) 

Ehenea (’Piji'eia, also 'Pijiv?, 'Prjycda), ioT- 
merly called Ortygia and Celadnssa, an island 
I in the Aegaean sea and one of the Cyclades, 
W of Delos, from which it was divided by a 
narrow strait only four stadia in width "Wlien 
Polycrates took the island, he dedicated it to 
Apollo, and united it by a chain to Delos , and 
Nicios connected the two islands by means of a 
bridge Wlien the Athenians pnnficd Delos m 
B c 42G, they removed all the dead from the 
latter island to Ehenea (Strab p 4SC, Delos) 
Bhenus 1 [Bhcin m German, Blnne m 
“Enghsh), one of the great rivers m Europe, 
fornung m ancient tunes the boundary between 
Ganl and Gemiany, having its sources partly 
in the St Gotliard, partly in the Adnla group 
of the Lepontme .Vlps [Adllv ATons], from 
three principal branches the Vordcr Bliein, 
which nsos in the mountain called Badus 
(a little E of Andermati and the SL Go- 
tliard) , the Hi if el Blicin, which nses near 
the Lnkmanier Pass, and the JStnter Eltetn,. 
which rises from Cie glaciers of Piz Valrhetn, 
the highest of the Adula gronp, and joins the 
other two near Bctchenau The Ehine then 
flows first m a westerly direction, passing 
through the Laeus Bngontmas (LuAc of Con- 
stance), till it reaches Basiha (Basle), where 
it takes a northerly direction and eventually 
flows mto the Ocean bv several mouths The 
ancients spoke of two mam arms into nhich 
the Bhme was divided in entering the territory 
of the Batavi, of which the one on the E 
continued to bear the name ol Bhenus, while 
that on the "W , into which the Alosa (ATaas or 
ilfcHse) flowed, was called Eahalis (TFaal) 
Hence it was called hicorms (Verg Acn viu. 
724 , cf Caes J? G iv 17) But some writers 
mcoirectly believed that it entered the sea by 
onlj two mouths (Strab p 192) After Drusus, 
in B c 12, had connected the Flev o Lacus 
(Zuyder-Zee) with the Rhine bj means of a 
canal (m malnng v\ Inch he probably made use 
of the bed of the Yssel), we find mention of 
three branches of the Rhine Of these the 
names, as given hv Pliny, are, on the W 
Hehum (the Vahalm of other writers), in the 
centre Bhenus, and on the E Flevum (Plin iv 
101) Pliny seems m this account to reckon 
onij two outlets besides the Flevum, reckon- 
ing the IMosa ns one of tliem Tacitus and 
Alela agree with Pbny, but Ptolemy dislm- 
guishes the Meuse from the Blnne and reckons 
three outlets for the Rhine proper (Tac Ann 
11 6, Hist r 23, Ptol ii 9, 4) — The Rhine is 
described by the ancients as a broad, rapid and 
deep river It receives many tnbutanea, of 
which the most important were the Arura (Aar) 
and the Jlosella (Moselle), on the left, and the 
Eicer (Heel ar), llocnus (Mam) and Luppia, 
(Lipjie) on the right It passed through 
vanons tribes, of which the pnncipal on the "W" 
were the Nantnatos, Helvetii, Segnani, Medio- 
matnci, Tnbocci, Trevari, Ubii, Batavi, and 
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Canninefates, and the pnncipal on the E were 
the Eaet], Vindehci, Mattiaci, Sigambn, 
Tencteri, Usipetes, Bructen, and Frisii The 
length of the Ehine is stated differently by the 
ancient writers Its whole course amounts to 
about 950 miles The inundations of the Ehine 
near its mouth are mentioned by the ancients 
Caesar was the first Eoman general who 
crossed the Ehine He threw a bridge of boats 
across the river, probably in the neighbourhood 
of Cologne The system of embankments 
against floods in the lower course of the Ehine 
(near Wesel) was begun by the Eomans in the 
reign of Nero (Tac A7m xiii 53) — 2 {licno), a 
tributary of the Padus (Po) m Gallia Cisalpina 
near Bonoma, on a small island of which 
Octavian, Antony and Lepidus formed the cele- 
brated triumiirate (Plin in 118, CiinsAji, p 
182, b) 

Ehescupons, Ehascupons, or Eescuporis, 
the names of several kings of Bosporus under 
the Eoman empire [see p 170, a] 

Ehesus ('Pijcroy) 1 Anver god in Bithynia, 
one of the sons of Oceanus and Tothys {II xii 
20 , Hes Th 810 , Strab p 590, 002) — 2 Son 
of king Eioneus in Thrace, marched to the 
assistance of the Trojans m their war with the 
Greeks An oracle had declared that Troy 
would never be taken if the snow white horses 
of Ehesus should once drmk the water of the 
Xanthus and feed upon the grass of the Trojan 
plam But as soon as Ehesus had reached the 
Trojan temtory and had pitched his tents late 
at night, Odysseus and Diomedes penetrated 
into his camp, slow Ehesus himself, and earned 
off his horses {Jl x 484, [Eur] Jihesus, 
Verg Ae)i i 409 ) In later writers Ehesus is 
desonbed as a son of Strymon and Euterpe, or 
Calliope, or Terpsichore 

Ehianus {'PtavSs), of Crete, a distmgnishcd 
Alexandrian poet and grvnimarian, floiinshed 
B c 222 He wrote several epic poems, one of 
which was on the Messenian wars, and was a 
source of information to Pausanias as regards 
that period Ho also wrote epigrams, ten of 
which are preserved in the Palatine Anthology, 
and one by Athenaeus His fragments are 
pnnted in Gaisford’s Poetae Minores Graeci , 
and separately edited by Nic Snal, Bonn, 1831 

Ehiaag'us, a tributary of the nver Zioberis 
m Parthia 

Ehinocolura or Ehinocorura (ra 'PivoxdAoi/pa 
or 'PtvoicSpovpa, and 77 'PivoKo\oupa or 'Piyo 
Ropovpa Kasr cl-Ai ish), the frontier town of 
Egypt and Palestine, lay m the midst of the 
desert, at the mouth of the brook {EIArish) 
which was the boundai’y between the countries 
It was sometimes reckoned to Syria, sometimes 
to Egypt (Strab pp 741, 769 , Pol v 80 , Ptol 
IV 6 , 12 , lav xlv 11) Its name, ‘ The cut off- 
noses’ was said to be derived from its having 
been the place of exile of criminals who had 
first been so mutilated, under the Ethiopian 
dynasty of kings of Egypt (Strab p 769) 

Bhinthdn {'PlvBuy), of SyTncuse or Tarentum, 
said to have been the son of a potter, was a 
dramatic poet, of that species of burlesque tra- 
gedy which parodied myths, and was called 
tpKvaKoypa<j>la or iXaporpayipSta, and flourished 
in the reign of Ptolemy I , king of Egypt 
Among his followers in this style of composition 
was Sciras or Sclenas of Tarentum (Athen 
p 402) “When he is placed at the head of the 
eomposers of this burlesque drama, we are not 
to suppose that he actually invented it, but 
that he was the first to dev elop m a written 
'orm, and to introduce into Greek literature, a 
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species of dramatic composition which had 
already long existed as a popular amusement 
among the Greeks of southern Italy and Sicily, 
and especially at Tarentum The species of 
drama which he cultivated maybe described as 
an exhibition of the subjects of tragedy in the 
spint and style of comedy A poet of tins 
dcscnption was called 0Ai5a| Tins name, and 
that of the drama itself, (p\uaKoypa(p(a, seem to 
have been the genuine terms used at Tarentum 
Ehintbon wrote thirty eight dramas (Smd 
sv , Cic ad Att 1 20, Varro, E B in 8,9) 

Ehipaei Montes (rd ‘PiTrma S/nj, also ‘P/irai), 
the name of a lofty range of mountains in the 
northern part of the earth, respecting winch 
there are diverse statements in the ancient 
writers The name seems to have been given by 
the Greek poets quite mdefinitcly to all the monn 
tains in the northern parts of Europe and Asia 
(Soph 0 G 1247, cf Verg Georg 1 240) In 
Aeschylus the source of the Ister is placed m 
this range Thus the Ehipaei Montes are 
sometimes called the Hyperborei Montes 
[JlYPFRTionEi ] The later geographical writers 
place the Ehipaoan mountains NE of M 
Alaunus on the frontiers of Asiatic Sarmatia, 
and state that the Tnnais rises in these moun 
tains According to this account the Ehipaean 
mountains may be regarded ns the western 
blanch of the Ural Mountains (Strab pp 
295, 299 , Mol 1 19, 18 , Phn iv 78 ) 

Ehithymna {PlOufiva Betivio), a town on the 
N coast of Crete, between the promontories 
Drepanum and Dium (Ptol 111 17, 7 , Phn 
IV 59) 

Ehinm ('P/ov Gastello dt Morea), a promon 
tory in Achaia, opposite the promontory of 
Antirrluura (Gastello di Bomelia), on the bor 
dors of Aetoha and Loens, wuth which it formed 
the narrow entrance to the Conntluan gulf, 
which straits are now called the Little Bar 
danellcs It is sometimes caUed 'Ploy, 

to distinguish it from the opposite promonto^, 
winch was surnamed Mo\vKpiKhy or AhoiXiKdy 
On the promontory of Elunin there was a 
temple of Poseidon (Thuc 11 84 , Strab p 
355 Pans vii 22, 10 ) 

Ehizon or Bhizinmm {'PlCoiy 'PtC‘yrlTris 
Btsano), an ancient town in Dalmatia, situated 
at the upper end of the gulf called after it Ehi 
zonaeus Sinus (G of Gattaro) It was a 
stronghold of Queen Teutv (Pol n H » 
Strab p SIC , Liv xlv 20 ) 

Bhizus (PlCoos) 1 A seaport of Pontus 
which was strongly fortified by Justinian It 
was a few miles W of the nver Ascurus (Pro 
cop Aed 111 4 , Ptol v 0, G) — 2 A town of 
Magnesia m Thessaly (Strab p 486) 

Bhoda or Bhodus {'P65t], PSSos Bozos), a 
Greek eraponum on the coast of the Indigetae 
in Bbspania Tarraconensis, founded by the 
Ehodians, and subsequently occupied by the 
inhabitants of Massiha (Strab p 054, lav 
xxxiv 8) 

Bhodanas (Bhone), one of the chief rivers 
of Gaul, rises in a glacier W of the St Gothard 
(included in the range called Adnla by the 
ancients), not far from the sources of the Vor 
der Bhem, flows first in a westerly direction, 
and after passing through the Lacus Lemanus, 
turns to the S , passes by the towns of Lug 
dunum, Vienna, Avtnio and Arelate, receives 
several tributaries, and finally falls by several 
mouths into the Sinus Gallicus 111 the Medi- 
terranean The number of the months of the 
Ehone is stated differently by the ancient writers 
(Strab p 188) , which is not surprising, as the 
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nvM has frequently altered its coi^e near the 
^ea Phny mentions three mouths, of winch 
fce most unportantwas called Os Massahoti 
while tlie two others boro the general 
name of Libyca ora, Wg distinguished from 
Lch other as the Os Stsjianicitse and the Os 
ifetapinum (PIm ni 8S) Polybius reclcons 
only two, the iTassaliotic and the westeiii 
braLh (Pol 111 41) Besides these mouths 
there was n canal to the E of the Os Massnli- 
oticum, called Fossae Mananae, w hich was dug 
by order of Manns during his war with the 
Cimbn, m order to make an easier connenon 
between the Rhone and the Mediterrano^, as 
the mouths of the nter were frequentlj choked 
up with sand (Plut Mar 16, blrab p 183) 
The Rhone is a very rapid nver, and its upward 
nayigation is therefore difficult, though it is 
nayigahlo for large lessels ns high as Lug 
dunum, and by means of the Arar still further N 

Rhode (RnoDos 

Rhodia and Rhodiopolis ('PoS/a, PaSafiroAir 
‘Pa5t€vs, ‘PoStonoKlrns Esht-Bissar, Rn ), a 
mountain city of Lycia, near Corydallus, wuth a 
temple of Asclepms (Ptol v 8 , C , Steph Byz 
s v) 

Ehodlus (^iStos Kodja tschai), a small 
river of the Troad, mentioned botli by Homer 
and Hesiod It rose on the lower slopes of Mt 
Ida, and flow ed NW into the Hellespont, be 
tween Ahydus and Dardnnus, after reeeniag 
the SelleTs from the W {II \ii 20, yx 215, 
Hes Th 341 , Strab pp 664, 596 , Plin v 124) 
It 18 identified by some with the ruer IlaSioj, 
which Thucydides mentions, between Cjmos 
sema and Abjdus (Thuc vni 100) Some 
made it erroneously a tnbntnrj of tlie Aesepus 
It is mentioned on the coins of Dnrdanas 

Rhodope ('PoSifinj Despoto Planttia), one of 
the lugliest ranges of mountains m Thrace, e\ 
tendmg from Mt Scomios, E of the n\ ei Nes 
tus and the bouiidancs of Macedonia, in a 
south easterly direction almost dowm to the 
coast It IS highest m its northern part, and 
IS thickly covered ivith wood (Hdt vi 49, 
TJiuc 11 9G , Strab pp 208, 818 ) Rhodope, 
hke the rest of Thrace, was sacred to Dionysus, 
and IB frequently mentioned by the poets in 
connexion with the worship of this god (Hor 
Od in 25,12) 

Rhodopis ('PoSiwis), a Greek courtesan, of 
Thracian origin, was said to have been a fellow 
sla\e with the poet Aesop, both of t)wm 
belonging to the bamian ladmon She aftei- 
words became the property ofXanthes, another 
Samian, who carried her toNaucratisin Egypt, 
m the roign of Amasis, and at this great sea 
port she earned on the trade of a hetaera for 
the benefit of her master "While thus employed, 
CharaxUB, the brother of the poetess Sappho, 
who had come to Naucratis as a meicliant, foil 
m loi e wutli her, and ransomed her from slavery 
for a large sum of money She w as in consc 
'^enco attacked by Sappho in a poem (cf Ov 
-Her \i 03) She continued to liie at Nan 
Gratis, and w ith the tenth part of hei gains she 
dedicated at Delphi ten iron spits, which were 
seen by Herodotus She is called Rhodopis by 
Herodotus, hut Sappho in her poem spoke of 
1 *■ name of Doncha It is therefore 
probable that Doncha was lior real name, and 
that she received that of Rhodopis, which sig 
mues the ‘rosy cheeked,’ on account of her 
beauty 
Strab p 


- , 0*1 

(Hdt 11 184, 136 , Athen p 690, 
803 , Sutd sv) There was a tale 
current in Greece (which Herodotus rejects) 
that Rlwdopis built the third pyiamid This 
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tale confuses her witli Nitocns, who lived 
2400 years earlier Another story (Ael V JEC 
Mil S3) tells that Psammitichus HI picked up 
her shoe and was so struck with it that he 
sought out and married the owner This is 
meiely one of the many stones of which Ozn- 
deyella is another Psammitichus lived nearly 
a century after Rhodopis His wife also was 
caUed Nitocns, and tins suggests a confusion 
between the names Doncha and Nitocns as 
the origin of both stones 

Rhodos ('Pi58os), sometimes called Rhode, 
daughter of Poseidon and Haha, or of Poseidon 
and Aphrodite, or lastly of Oceanus (Diod v 
66, Pmd 01 vit 24, Telckixes) From her 
the island of Rhodes is said to have denved its 
i name, and in this island she bore to Helios 
I sei on sons (Puid 01 v ii 72) 

Rhodns {jj 'PdSos ‘PSSws, Rhodms Bhodos, 
Rhodes), the easternmost island of the Aegaean 
or, more spLcificnlly, of the Carpathian sea, lies 
oft the S coast of Cana, duo S of the pro 
montory of Cynossema {0 Aloupo), at the dis 
tance of about twelve geogr miles Its length, 
from NE to SW is about forty five miles , its 
gieatest breadth about twenty to twenty-five 
A cham of mountains with lateral spurs forms 
the backbone of the island The lughast pomt, 
about 4000 feet abov e the sea, is Mt Atahyrus, 
on winch stood a temple of Zeus Atabynns 
(Strab p 055) In eaily times it was called 
Aotliraea and Ophiussa (Strab p 058 , Steph 
Byz X V , Phn v 182) Tlie earliest Greek 
records malco mention of it Mythological 
stories ascribed its origin to the power of 
Hobos, who, because ho had received no por- 
tion of land, laised it from beneath the waves 
(Pind 01 vn 56) , and its first peopling to 
the Telclimes, children of Thalatta (1/ie Sea), 
upon whoso destruction by a deluge, the 
Heliadae were planted m the island by Hehos, 
where they formed seven tubes, and founded 
a Jnngdom, which soon became flourishing 
by their skill in astronomy and navngation, 
and other sciences and arts [TeechinesJ 
These traditions appeal to signify the early 
peopling of the island by some of the civilised 
races of "W Asia, probably the Phoenicians 
After other alleged migrations into the island 
we come to its Hellenic colonisation, which is 
nsenbod to Tlepolemus, the son of Heracles, 
befoio tlie Oikojan war, and after that war to 
Althaomenes (Ror the legend of Helen’s con 
ncMon wnth Rhodes, see p 688, a] Homer 
mentions the three Dorian settlements in 
Rhodes namely, Lmdns, laly sus, and Camirns 
(II II 063), and these cities, with Cos, Cnidus, 
and Halicarnassus, formed the Dorian Hexa 
polls, which was established, fiom a penod of 
unknow ii antiquity, in the SW comer of Asia 
Minoi, but after the expulsion of Halicainnssus 
hoenme a Pentapolis (Hdt i 144) Rhodes soon 
grew into a great man tune state, or rather 
confederacy, the island being parcelled out be 
tween the tiuec cities above mentioned The 
Rhodians made distant voyages, and founded 
niuneious colonies, of which the chief were, 
Rhoda in Iberia, Gela, in Sicily, Paithenope, 
Salncia, Sins, and Sybaris, m Italy , settle 
iiicnts m the Balearic islands , and, m their 
own neighbourhood. Soli m Cilicia, and Gagao 
and Corydalla in Lycia Duimg this early 
penod the government of each of the tliiee 
cities seems to hai e been monarchical , but 
about n c 000 the whole island seems to have 
been united in an oligarchical republic, the 
chiof magistrates of winch, called prytanes, 
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were taken from the family of the Eratidae, who 
had been the royal family of lalysus [Di- 
AGORAS DoiUEns] Ehodes escaped the Persian 
domimon as long as there was no Persian fleet, 
but it was reduced by Darius, and Ehodions 
were employed m the fleet of Xerxes (Aesch 
Pers 891 , Diod xi 8) Themistocles restored 
its mdependence (Timocr Ft 1) At the begin 
ning of the Peloponnesian war Ehodes was one 
of those Dorian maritime states which were 
subject to Athens, but m the twentieth year of 
the war, 112, it jomed the Spartan alliance, and 
the ohgarchicol party, which had been depressed 
and their leaders, the Eratidae, expelled, le 
covered their former power, under Doneus, but 
remamed under the control of Sparta until the 
end of the Pelopoimesian war (Thuc viii 41, 
44, 60 , Xen Hell i 1, 5, ii 1 , Diod xiii 69 ) 
In 408, the new capital, called Ehodns, was 
bmlt, and peopled from the three ancient cities 
of lalysus, Lindus, and Camirus It stood on 
the E side of the long promontory which forms 
the northernmost pomt of the island At the 
back of the town rose the acropolis, in front of 
it the greater and lesser harbours protected by 
moles, but the greater harbour was exposed 
to the N winds The history of the island 
presents a senes of conflicts between the demo 
cratical and oligarchical parties, and of subjec 
tion to Athens and Sparta in turn, till the end 
of the Social war, 355, when its independence 
was acknowledged Then followed a conflict 
with the pnnees of Cana, dunng which the 
island was for a time subject to Artemisia, and 
agam to her successor, Idneus Dunng this 
penod there were great internal dissensions, i 
which ware at len^h composed by a mixed 
form of government, unitmg the elements of 
anstocraoN and democraev At the Macedonian I 
conquest, they submitted to Alexander, but 
upon his death they expelled the Macedonian i 
garrison (Diod xviii 8) In the ensuing wars 
they formed an alliance with Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, and their city, Ehodes, successfully 
endured a most famous siege bv the forces of 
Demetnus Poliorcetes (Diod xx 82-93), who'at 
length, when he raised the siege, left behind 
him all his siege tram, from the sale of which 
they defrayed the cost of the celebrated Co 
lossus, which IS described under the name of its 
artist. Chares The state now for a long time 
flourished, with an extensive commerce, and 
with such a maritime power that it compelled 
the Byzantines to remit the toll which thev 
levied on ships passmg the Bosporus (Pol iv 
88) From the time of Alexander it had been 
the chief mantime power in the Aegaean At 
vanous times they occupied the islands of 
Nisyros, Andros, Tenos and Naxos (Diod v 
54, App B O X 7), and when a small volcanic 
island near Thera was upheaved in 197 n r , 
thev took possession and built there a temple 
to Poseidon Asphaleios, i c averter of earth- 
quakes (Strab p 57) At length they came 
mto connexion wath the Eomans, whose alliance 
they joined (Ptol xx-r 5 , Liv xlv 25), with 
Attains, kmg of Pergamns, m the war agamst 
Philip in of Macedon In the ensnmg war 
with Antiochns, the Ehodians gave the Eoraans 
great aid with their fleet , and in the subse 
quent partition of the Syrian possessions of 
Asia Minor they were rewarded by the supre- 
macy of S Cana, where they had had settle 
ments from an early penod [Pzbaea Khodio 
Euir] A temporary interruption of their 
alliance with Eome was caused by their espous 
mg the cause of Perseus (probably from fear of 
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j the growth of the Eoman power , but it was a 
false move at that time), for which they were 
I severely punished by the loss of their terntory 
on the mainland, 168 , but thev recovered the 
fax our of Eome by the important naval aid they 
rendered in the Mithndatic war In the Civil 
wars thej took part mainly with Caesar, and 
suffered in consequence from Cassius, 42, but 
were afterwards compensated for their losses by 
the favour of Antonins (App B C ix 60-74, 
V 7 ) They were depnved of their independence 
by Claudius, but recovered it agam under Nero 
(Dio Cass lx 24 , Tac Ann xii 68) Under 
Vespasian Ehodes was made part of the pro- 
vince of Asia (Suet Ve^ 8), but a separate 
Province of the Islands {InsulaTxim Provinna, 
VTIffaiv) under Diocletian and after 
waids mcluded Rhodes and fifteen other islands 
{G I L \u 450, 460) But earher than this the 
prospentv of Rhodes received its final blow 
from an earthquake, which laid the city in rums, 
m the reign of Antonmns Pins, aj> 135 — The 
celebrated mediaoi al history of the island, as the 
seat of the Knights of St John, does not belong- 
to this work The island is of great beauty 
and fertility, with a dehcions climate It was 
further celebrated ns the home of distinguished 
scliools of Greek art and of Greek oratory The 
city of Ehodes was famous for the beauty and 
regularity of its architecture, and the number 
of statues which adorned it, it was designed by 
Hippodamus of Miletus Among its treasures 
of sculpture was the chariot and horses in the 
temple of Helios bj Lysippus , among the great 
works of the Ehodian sdiool of sculpture was. 
the Laocoon [Agebakdeb] Tombs on the sites 
of Camims and lalysus have yielded an im- 
portant store of antiquities, both terra cotta 
figures and pottery Some of the Rhodian ware 
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06r head ol iho Enn (Hellos) rep roso with bud (for 
name of the Island) In the held a sphinx i 

presents stnkmg pomts of similarity to that of 
Naucratis [For a description of Eliodian vase 
pamtmg see Bicf of AnUq art Vas ] — The 
most noticeable feature in the religious wor- 
ship of Ehodes was the position of Helios as 
the chief god of the island (Pmd 0? vii 70) 
His image appeared on the Colossus and on the 
corns he was honoured by an annual sacrifice 
of a team of four horses Poseidon also was 
particularly honoured, for which two reasons 
might be assigned — the maritime character of 
the people, and the liabilitv of their island to- 
earthquakes [Comp IaIiISUS, LihmiJS, and 
Camirus] 

Ehoeens {'Po7kos) 1 A centaur, who, m 
conjunction with Hylaeus, pursued Atalanta in 
Arcadia, but was killed by her with an arrow 
The Eoman poets called bim Ehoetus, and re- 
late that he was wounded at the nuptials of 
Pinthous (ApoUod m 9, 2) — 2 Son of Phileas 
orPhilaeus, of Samos, an architect and sculptor, 
belongmg to the earliest period m the history 
of Greek art, is mentioned ns the head of a 
family of Samian artists He hved about n o 
640 He was the first architect of the great 
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temple of Hera at Samos, wlu^ Tlieodorus 
completed In conjunction TOtli Smilis and 
Theodorus, lie constructed the kbyrmth at 
Lemnos, and he, and the members of his 
family who succeeded him, are eaid to have 
invented the art of castmg statues m brMze 
(Hdt ui GO, Paus viu 14, 6, x 38, 3, Phn 
-acrr 152, xxxvi 90 ) ' 

Shoeteum (rb 'Pokaoi &Kpov, v Poirnc^ 
aKTT], 'Poi-rfiTat oKral Virg Rhoetea htora O 
Intepeh or Bailieri), a promontory, or a strip 
of rooky coast breaking into several pro 
montones, m Mysia, on the Hellespont, near 
Aeantium, with a town of the same name (prob 
Pafeo Cas^ro) (Hdt ni 43 , Strab p 595 ) 
Rhoetus 1 A centaur [Rhofcus]— 2 One 
of the giants, who was slam by Dionysus , he is 
usually called Eurytus (Hor Od ii 19, 23) 
EhoxolanI or Eoxolani, a warhko people in 
European Sormatia, on the coast of the Palus 
klaeotis, and between the Borysthenes and 
the Tonais Thej frequently attacked and 
plundered the Roman provinces S of the 
Danube, and Hadrian was even obliged to pay 
them tnbute They are mentioned as late as 
the eleventh century They fought with lances 
and with long swords wielded with both hands , 
and theur armies were composed chiefly of 
cavalry (Strab pp 114, 294, SOG, Tac ATist 
1 79) 

Enudiae [RuDrAi: ] 

Ehyndacus ('PuySaxtSs Adirnas), a con- 
siderable nver of Asia Mmor Rising in Mount 
Dindymene, m Phrygia Epictetus, it flows 
N through Phrygia, then turns NW , then 
‘W arid then N uirougli the lake Apolloniatis, 
mto the Proponbs PVom the pomt where it 
left Phrygia it formed the boundary of Mysia 
and Bithynia (Strab p 57C , Mel i 19 , Plm 
v 142) It IS an error of Pliny to make it the 
same nver as the Lycus Its chief tributary, 
which joins it from the W below the lalce 
Apolloniatis, was called Maoestus On the 
banks of the Rhyndncus, LucnUns gamed a 
great victory over Mithndates, b c 78 (Pint 
Inic II , Pol T 17) 

Ehypes ('Puires and other forms ‘PuiraiSs), 
one of the twelve cities of Achaia, situated 
betiveen Aegium and Patrae (Hdt i 146 , Thuc 
VII 84) It was destroyed by Augustus and its 
inhabitants removed to Patrae (Pans vii 18, 7 
Strab p 887) 

Ehytium ('Pvriov), a town in Crete, men- 
tioned by Homer, in the distnct of Gortyma (17 
n 648, Plm iv 69, Strab p 479) 

Eicliner, the Roman ‘ King-Maker,’ w as the 
son of a Snevian chief, and was brought up at 
the court of Valentmian TTT , m whose reign 
he served with distmction under Aetius In 
AD 460 he commanded the fleet of the em 
peror Avitus, with winch he gamed a great 
victory over the Vandals, and m the same 
year he deposed Avitus , but ns he was a bar- 
banaii by birth, he would not assume the title 
of emperor, but gave it to Majonan, intending 
to keep the real power in his own hands But 
as Majonan proved more able and energetic 
than Ricuner had evpected, he w as put to death 
by order of Ricimer, who now raised 
Libras SeveruE to the throne On the death of 
Severns m 466, Ricimer kept the government 
in Ins own hands for the next eighteen months, 
f Anthemius was appointed emperor 

01 the West by Leo, emperor of the East 
icnner acqmesced m the appointment, and 
eceived the daughter of Anthemius in mar 
mgo, but in 472 he made war against Ins 
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father in law, and took Rome by storm An- 
tliemius perished m the assault, and Olybrius 
was proclaimed emperor by Ricimer, who died, 
however, only foity days after the sack of 
Rome (Procop Va7id i 7, 67, Eiagr in 
7-16) 

Eicina 1 (Ricinensis), a town in Picenumr 
colonised by the emperor Severus Its mmes 
are on the nver Potenza near Macerata (Phn^ 
111 111) — 2 One of the Ebudae Insulae, or the 
Hebrides (Ptol ii 2, 11) 

Eigodulnm (Beol), a town of the Treviri in 
Galha Belgica, distant th»ee days’ march from 
Mogontiacnm (Tac Hist iv 71) 

Rigotnagus 1 (Prob Tnno Vecclno), a- 
town m Cisalpme Gaul, on the road from Tici 
num(Paina) to Augusta Taurmorum{Timn) — 
2 (Bemagen), a towm on the Rhme, between 
Bonna (Bonn) and Antunnacum (Andernaclt) 

Eobigo [Robigus ] 

Eoblgus was a divinity worshipped for the 
purpose of averting bhght or too gieat heat 
from the young cornfields (Varro, L L vi 16, 

\ BB 1 1, 6 Gell V 12, 14 , Paul p 207 , Seiw 
ad Georg i 161) The name was derived from 
robus=mfus (red), refemng to the rusty 
colour of the blighted corn (5 ipvfflfir]) Ro- 
bigus and Flora were worshipped togethei as a 
pair of kindred deities. Flora being possibly 
called also Robiga In later writers robigo 
(bhght) was personified, as if the deity were a 
goddess Eobigo (Tertnll Spectac 6 , August 
C D i\ 21) There is a similar personification 
of robtgo in Ond, but it does not appear that 
the deity was worshipped under that feminine 
name Tlie festii al of the Robigaha was cele- 
brated on April 25, and was said to have been 
mstituted by Numa It was held in the sacred 
glove of Robigus on the Via Nomentana, five 
miles from Rome Tlie offerings made by the 
Flamcn Qmrmahs mcluded liv er-coloured pup 
pies, m allusion to the red dog star, whose in 
fluence blighted the crops (Ov Fast iv 906 , 
Plm xvui 286 , Diet of Ant art Bobigaha ) 

Roma (Romonus , Borne) A Geographical 
Situation — Rome stands, loughly speaking, 
about the middle of the ’Western side of Italy, 
on the left bank of the Tiber, some fourteen 
miles from its mouth, and close to what was in 
ancient times tlie boundary between Latium 
and Etruna The riv er in tins part v aries from 
800 to 200 feet m breadth, and from 15 to 20 
feet m depth, and from Rome to its mouth is 
affected both by floods and by silting of earth 
carried down Hence, although it was suited 
for the commerce of the city in early daj s, it 
was quite inadequate when Rome was the 
capital of the world, especially as traffic is not 
assisted bj any tide The plain through which 
the Tiber flows, the Roman Garnpagna, is apt 
to mislead by its title Broadly speakmg, in 
relation to the boundmg ranges of the Apen 
nines and the Alban hdls, it is, no doubt, a 
plam , but to those who are upon it it presents 
a verj uneven appearance of emmences and 
ravunes What was m remote ages an alluvial 
fiat has been broken up by the volcanic dis- 
turbances which have produced hills of tufa or 
of volcanic ash, subsequently sharpened and 
carved out by weather and streams , and so 
far from the Tibei appealing to pass through a 
wide champaign country, it flows at a con- 
siderable depth below the plain in its own 
relativelj narrow valley Stdl more apt to mis 
lead IS the mention of the hiUs of Rome , for it 
IS difflcnlt for anyone who has not seen the 
country to realise that, if he were to stand on 
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the Campagna, ho would be on the same level 
as the Eoman bills, and the city would seem to 
he built on a plain, though, viewed from the 
river, it stands for the most part on several 
«imnences nsmg from 120 to 160 feet aboi e the 
river bank These emmences, like others m 
the Campagna, are of volcanic formation, but 
they have been carved out by erosion, chiefly 
by the Tiber itself and by water flowing mto it 
Three have thus become isolated hiUs, and 
these (the Palatme, Aventme, and Capitohne), 
were naturally early occupied as defensible 
positions The others, though hills when seen 
from the nver valley, are really promontories 


bases of the Palatine, Vumnai, Quirinal and 
Capitolme, was the site eventually of the Fo 
rum Eomanum , its lower branch towards the 
Tiber, separating the Palatme from the Capi 
tolme, was the Velabrum (whose name preserved 
the recollection of the marshes) and the Forum 
Boannm, the mdentation between the Esqui 
line and the Quirmal was the Subura , the 
valley running E between the bases of the 
Palatine, Esquiline and Caehan was eventually 
occupied by the Colosseum, and the long low 
valley which separates the Aventme and Pala- 
tine was the site of the Circus Maximus These 
natural differences of level have been modified 



from the Campagna juttmg out into it, and on 
their other side running back at a level into 
the general plain A reference to the annexed 
plan will show that further from the nver than 
the three isolated hills, come the Caelian (winch 
IS nearly isolated), the Esquilme (which in 
eludes two spurs, the Oppion and Cispian), the 
Viminal and Quirinal, and, a little further 
north, the Pincian, which was not included 
vn‘^hm the Servian walls all these being con 
nected at the back by the line of table land 
The bavs or depressions between these belong 
to the floor of the Tiber valley, and were in 
carlj times covered mainlv by marshes and 
pools The central depression, between the 


at various times and by different causes the 
hills, at first artificially made more pronounced 
by escarpment for defence, were afterwards made 
lower m appearance by levelling up in road 
making, or, m the middle ages, by the accumu 
lation of debris on the other hand, the valley 
between the Quirinal and Vimiiial was cut 
wider and deeper to receive the Forum Tra 
janum Lastlv, in the present time the exi 
gencies of a nineteenth century capital have 
changed the natural features still more, undei 
what IS called the ‘ piano regolatore,’ and 
threatens to improve away much more of the 
hills of Eome The river Tiber, besides con 
tributing to the defence and the commercial 
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prospenty of early Rome, had a 
do with the shape of the city It has been 
best described as divided into five reaches the 
first, or upper reach, about ^ a mue long run 
nine nearly due S , the second mating a 
bend for 3 of a mile to the W , and thus anord- 
ing space for the Campus Martins (once a wide 
swamp) , the third turning again at nght angles 
and running I 4 mile SB , inolnding in its 
lower part the Island of the Tiber (about SOO 
yards x 90) , the fourth diverted by the Aventme 
for a distance of about 4 of a mile to the S W , 
and the fifth runnmg for a mile nearly due S 
to the pomt where the Aurelian wall left the 
nver The pimcipal wharves were placed m 
these two lower reaches As regards the lulls 
on the western side of the river, the long ridge 
of the JaniGulum reaches a greater elevation 
(260 feet) than those on the eastern side , but 
the Vatican is lower It should be noted that 
the volcanic character of all this distnet mate- 
nally contributed to the magnificent strength 
of Eoman masonry The tufa of the neighbour- 
hood was largely used fiom tlie earhest times 
(as in the walls of Eoma Quadrata) , but greater 
strength was gained by employing the pepenno 
irom Alba, as m parts of the Servian walls and 
of the Cloaca Maxima, or that from Gabii, as 
m the Tabnlanum , bnt, above all, the abund- 


ance of volcanic dust (‘ pnlvis Puteolanus,'_pociro 
lana), found aE over the Eoman district as 
well as at Puteoh, which gave the name, pro 
vided the elements of strength m the impensh 
able Eoman cement The lime for this cement 


was derived from the travertine (lap7s Tiber 
tinus) found at Ttvoh, and also much used for 
Eoman buildings [see I)icf of Ant art Mvrus} 
— Ongin or the City — The traditional ac 
count, adopted by Livy and more generally 
accepted than any other, was that Eome (i e 
the earhest settlement on the Eoman lulls) was 
a colony from Alba Longa, founded by Eomulus 
B c 75S [For the legend, see Eoitolus ] Of 
late years, since the discovery in 1874 of several 
tombs, having some appearance of bemg Etrus 
can, on the Esqudine, writers of authonty have 
put forward the theory that there was an 
Etruscan settlement on the hills earlier than 


any Latm town As far as archaeological evi- 
dence goes, this theory cannot be said to be 
substantiated as yet, and the best Roman 
archaeologists reject it altogether The evi 
dence of certain traditions and myths, put 
forward in its favour, may be largely dis 
counted, but, for their bearing on literature, it 
IB worth while to mention them It was said 
(a) that Evander before the Trojan war brought 
a colony of Pelasgians from Arcadia, and built 
a city, Pallantium, under the Palatine (Dionys 
1 83, Liv 1 5, Verg Aen ix 9) (b) that 

Eome was founded first by colonists from 
Athens and Sicyon (Best p 2bG) (c) that there 
were older settlements made by Eomus, son of 
Aeneas (Dionys 1 72), or that there were a Eo 
mnlns and Eomus founders of an earlier city, 
and another pair of the same name who founded 
a later one (Dio Cass 111 5) (d) that Satnrnus, 
Janus, Picus and Paunus were prehistoric 
sings reigning there [see the articles under 
these names] All those accounts bear the 
stamp, not of traditions about some fact of 
ancient history, but of stones ini ented, long 
alter the settlement of Eome, to maintain some 
theorj or account for some name or nte Thus 
W and ( 6 ) are evidently due to a desire to find a 
„ after the relations with Greek 

omes began, and (a) is also due partly to an 


attempt to explain the name Palatinus and the 
ntes of Paunus or Lupercus [see p 338] , (c) 
seems to have been invented from a wish to 
carry back the foundation to an earher date so 
as to reconeJe conflictmg chronicles [Sruvius] , 
(d) belongs to the class of fictions, hke those of 
Euhemerus, which transformed the deities wor- 
shipped in the ntes of the early inhabitants 
mto actual longs who once reigned there The 
received account of Eomnlns hunself, m its 
simplest form a Latm tradition and piobahly 
with elements of truth m it, connected him by 
descent with the Trojan Aeneas (not much be- 
fore the tune of Naevms), because the Homenc 
story was becoming famous m Italy, and prob 
ably through the direct mfluence of the Cu 
maeans and their stones of their Aeohan mother 
country [cf p 24] On the other hand. Pro 
lessor Lanciani, insistmg strongly on the truth 
of the traditional colonisation from Alba, aigues 
from the discovery (m 1817 and 1867) of an 
inhabited distnct near Alba, of the bronze age, 
underneath a stratum of lava, that Eome was 
founded by Alban shepherds migrating because 
their pasture grounds bad been oierwbelmed 
by volcanic eruptions It is true that the evi 
dence of the earliest remains at Eome and also 
of the ‘ taboo ’ of iron m much of their ancient 
ritual [e ff in that of the Arvales Pratres Diet 
of Ant s v] point to the bronze age as the 
period of the original settlement , but it can 
only be a guess to connect their arrival with 
the volcanic disturbances at Alba There is no 
reason (though Mommsen on the whole dis- 
credits it) to reject the tradition of the first 
settlers commg from Alba However that may 
be, all trustworthy evidence supports the theory 
that they were pnmanlj Latm, and were on- 
ginally village communities (probably, as was 
said, emigrants from Alba), who had grouped 
themselves round the Eoman hills, and built 
the old Eome on the Palatme as their rmg wall 
or common fortress [Diet of Ant art Fagus\ 
They were probably on amalgamation of three 
communities represented by the Titles, Eamnes, 
and Lneeres (of whom the last two were Latm 
and the first may have been Sabelhan), who 
chose a common fortress on a site convenient 
botli for defence and for commerce The 
shepherd origin ascribed in tradition le con- 
firmed by the pastoral rites of the Lupercalia 
and the Parilia The origm of the name given 
to the city IS uncertam some connect it with 
the name of the Eamnes, others with rumon 
(stream), as ‘ the city on the river ’ [see p 799, b] 
The old fashioned theory of a connexion with 
(strength) may safely be set aside — C De- 
velopment of the City — The fortified enclosure 
ascribed to Eomulus and called Eoma Quad 
rata, was built on the Palatme, which had 
precipitons sides on the ISTW and SW , and was 
at that tune further defended in those direc 
tions by marshes But it afforded an easier 
ascent on the other sides this may, as has 
been suggested, have been desirable for the 
shepherds, who in sudden alarms had to drive 
their flocks up to the fortress The walls, of 
which there are remams at various points on 
the NW and SW sides of the hill, are formed 
of tufa blocks (see Diet of Ant art Murus] 
It was caUed ‘ Quadrata ’ because the form was 
roughly rectangular, accordmg to the shape 
of a teinplum, embracing the whole of the 
Palatine [See Diet of Ant art Pomenum ] 
The points named (Tac Ann xu 24), viz 
Ara Herculis, Ara Consi, Cunae Veteres, and 
SaceUum Lamm, designate respectively the 
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SW , SE , and NW corners and the N side 
of the hill as being within the limits In 
Roma Quadrata was the Lupercal, regarded 
as the oldest sanctuary in Rome, n cave, 
afterwards built up as a shrine, probably near 
the W angle of the hill Its exact site is un 
Icnown , for the remains often shown as the 
Lupercal belong to the casteUum of an aque 
■duct Another sacred spot of ancient tunes 
was the hut of Romulus near the Lupercal 
The Palatme settlement was enlarged so as 
to include the distnct called ‘the eity of seven 
lulls ’ or SeptimontiTun, the recollection of 
which was preserved m the festival of that 
name [Diet of Ant art Sacra], which was 
held at seven places on the ‘ Montes ’ of Rome 
It must be noted that these seven ‘ Montes ’ 
were not those which were of terwards Imown as 
the seven hdls of Rome [see above, A ] They 
were (1) the Palatium, (2) the Germalus (SW 
slope of the Palatine), (8) the Velia (northern 
base of the Palatine), (4) tlie Oppian, (5) the 
Cispian, (6) the Fogutal (the depression be 
tween the Oppian and Cispian) and (7) the 
Subura, probably already mcluding the Caelian 
HiU, BO that the seven ‘ Montes ’ were made up 
of hills and the adjacent depressions The 
most piobable account of this development is 
that these districts had gradually growm up as 
suburbs with weaker circumvaUations of their 
own, and were jomed on to, and numbered with, 
the older Palatme rmg wall, and just as the 
Lupercaha preserved the memory of tlie hinits 
of Roma Quadrata by beating the bounds, so 
the limits of the extended settlement were fixed 
by the festival of Septimontium Some have 
supposed that m this common settlement the 
Titles occupied the fortress in the Subura, the 
Ramnes the Palatme, and the Luceres the 
Esquilme Meanwhile another town, as yet 
separate, had been bmlt on the Quinnal with 
the Viminal as its suburb It is probable, 
though this IB disputed, that this was a 
Sabme settlement [see Qoibiniib] By the 
umon of the people of the sei en Montes (hence 
called Montani) with the people of the Quin 
nal hill and the Viminal hiU (hence called 
Colhm), the City of Pour Regions was formed 
[see below, imder D ] The memory of this 
umon was preserved by the twofold arrange 
ment of many of their sacred ntes [see Mabs , 
QuraiNUs] The combined population had as 
a common fortress and religious centre the 
Capitohne hdl, which before this union had 
had a wall of its oivn, some remains of which, 
resembling the wall of Roma Quadrata, may 
still be seen Tlie Capitohne was not reckoned 
in any of the four regions, because it was 
regarded as set apart for the gods of the amal- 
gamated settlements and had no dwelling 
houses upon it The absence of the Aventme 
from the ‘ city of the Four Regions ’ merely 
imphes that the houses had not yet spread so 
far The next stage m the development of 
Rome was the so called ‘ Servian ’ city, the 
limits of which are oleaily defined by the walls 
which enclosed it [see below] The chief altera- 
tion was that by this time the Aventme was 
partially occupied for habitation and at any 
rate necessaiy for defensive purposes, and was 
therefore included uitliin the walls, but there 
11 ns also an extension in two other paits, for 
the ground to the E and NE of the Quinnal 
and Esquilme was theneeforth part of thecitj, 
and also the strip along the Tiber "W of the 
Palatine and S\V of the Capitol, which vas 
occupied by the Forum Boarium, and included 


the E end of the Subhcian bridge, thus com- 
mumcating with the outpost on the Jamculum 
The limits of the Servian walls suflSced for some 
centuries, because there was room for the 
growth of population in the distncts which had 
been very sparsely occupied when they were 
first mcluded By the time of Sulla, however, 
the whole was fully inhabited, and the houses 
extended further and further beyond the walls 
This at length necessitated an entirely new 
distribution of tlie city, which Augustus corned 
out in his Fourteen Regions [see below], Rome 
no longer needmg fortification, and liavmg 
none until the whole space was enclosed by the 
walls of Aurehan winch axe desenbed below 
It IB said that the appearance of the intenor 
of republican Rome was greatly affected by the 
fact that the city, havipg been almost entirely 
destroyed by the Gauls in 390 b o , was rebmlt 
after their departure hastily, u ithout attention 
to regularity and with narrow and crooked 
streets After the conquest of Carthage, 
Macedoma and Syna, the city began to be 
adorned with many pubhe buildings and hand 
some private houses, and it was still further 
embellished by Augustus, who* introduced 
improvements into all parts, and both erected 
many public buildings himself and mduced the 
leading men of the day to follow his example 
So greatly had the appearance of the city im 
proved during his long and prosperous reign 
that he used to boast that he found it of brick 
and would leave it of marble Still the mam 
features of the city remamed the some , and 
the narrow streets and mean houses formed a 
strikmg and disagreeable contrast to the splen 
did public buddings and magnificent palaces 
which had been recently erected The great 
fire at Rome in the reign of Nero (ad 64) 
destroyed two-thirds of the city Nero availed 
himself of this opportumty to indulge his 
passion for buddmg, and the city now assumed 
a more regular and stately appearance The 
new streets were made both wide and straight , 
the height of the houses was restricted , and a 
certain part of each was required to be built of 
Gabion oi Alban stone, which was proof 
agamst fire — DmBions of the City — Men 
tion has been made of the four Jiegiones or 
districts of which the city consisted after the 
union of the Palatine city of seven Montes 
{Montani) with the Quinnal settlement 
(Colhm) These regions were generally called 
the ‘ Servian Regions ’ and were asenbed to 
ServiUB Tulhus, but (ns has been pointed out) 
they belonged to an earlier penod of develop 
ment than the ‘ Servian ’ city, as defined by the 
wills asenbed to Servius Their names were 
(1) Siiburana, comprehending the space from 
the Subura to the Caelius, both inclusive , (2) 
Esqiabna, comprehending the Esquilme hill , 
(8) Colima, extending over the Quinnal and 
Viminal, (4) Palatina, comprehending the 
Palatine hiU These seem to have been sub 
divided into twenty seven Vzet, for each of 
which there was an ‘ Argean chapel ’ Tlic 
number of twenty seven Saoella Aigeornm 
seems to arise from assigning nine to each of 
the tliree tribes (there is no need to alter 
tn enty seven into twenty-four) [For the ntes 
of these chapels see Diet Ant art Argci ] The 
Aventme and other distncts were added in the 
‘ Servian ’ city, and yet more afterwards [see 
above, C], but no other arrangement of Regions 
was made till the time of Augustus Tins 
emperor made a fresh division of the city mto 
fourteen Regions, which comprised both the 
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ancient city of Servins Ti^us and all the 
suburbs which had been 

-This division was made by Augustus to faci^ 
tate the internal government of city Each 
region was subdivided into Vioi (2G5 m all), 
and each Vicus had its slirme of Lares Compi 
tales [Licf of Ant art Ficus] The names of 
the Regions were —(1) Forta (Mjwna tit the 
SE comer of the citj by the Porta Capena, 
nnd extendmg as for as the subsequent limit 
-of the Aurehan vails It had ten Vici (-) 
Oacliviontana, NB of the pwcedmg, em 
hracmg M Caelius, with seven Vici (3) Isis 
■ef Scraprs, NW of No 2, in the valley between 
the Caehus, the Palatine and Esquilme, 
in which the Colosseum was afterwards built 
Itcontamed eight Vici (i) Templum Pacts, 
NW of No 8, embracing the \ alley between 
the Esqudme, Yiminal and Quirmal towards 
the Polatme, indudiiig the Via Sacra and the 
buildings on the NE side of the Forum, 
among them the Te nple of Peace It had 
, eight Vici (5) Esquilina cum Colic Viintnah, 
NE of No 4, comprehending the whole of the 
Esquilme and Viminal, with fifteen Vici (G) 
Alta Semtia, NW of No G, comprising the 
fjoirinal, with seventeen Vici (7) Vta Lata, 


{domus) The middle and lower classes lived 
m blocks {tnmilae) Each insula contained 
several apartments or sets of apartments which 
were let to different families, and it was fre- 
quently surrounded with shops The insulae 
contained several stones, and as the value of 
ground increased m Koine, they were frequently 
bndt of a dangerous height Hence Augustus 
restncted the height of all new houses to 
seventy feet, and Trajan to sixty feet (Suet 
Aug 80,89, Dio Cass Iv 8, Aurel Vict Ep 
18) No houses of any description were 
allowed to be built close together at Rome, and 
it was provided by the Tweh e Tables that a 
space of at least 2J feet should be left between 
the houses From the Notitta Begtonum it 
appears that before the end of the fourth century 
AD there were 46,602 insulae at Rome and 
1790 domus As regards the population 
there is very uncertam evidence From the 
statement of the Monumentum Ancyranum 
that there weie 820,000 males of the plebs 
urbana it has been roughly computed that in 
the reign of Augustus the total population, 
free and slave, exceeded one million, and there 
IS no improbability in the supposition that the 
population of Rome and the neighbouring Cam- 
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"W of No G, between the Quinnal and Campus 
Martins, bounded on the west by the Via Lata 
(the modem Corso), with fifteen Vici (8) 
Forum Bomanum, S of No 7, comprehending 
the Capitolme and the valley between it and 
the Palatine, moluding, therefore, three other 
Fora, those of Julius Caesar, Augustus and 
Trajan It had thirty four Vici (9) Circus 
Flammtus, NW of No 8, extending as far as 
the Tiber, and comprehending the whole of the 
Campus Martius, with thirty five Vici (10) 
Pa?ufi!im,SE of No 8, contaming the Palatine, 
with twenty Vici (11) Circus Maxtmus, SW 
of No 10, comprehending the plain botw eon the 
Palatine, Aventine and Tiber, with the Velo- 
mum and Forum Boarium, havmg eighteen 
Vici (12) Piscina Piihlica, SE of No 11, 
between the Caehan and Aientine, and extend 
mg to the subsequent limits of the Aurehan 
wi^s It had fourteen Vici (18) Aventinus, 
NW of No 12, embracing the Aventine, with 
seventeen Viu (14) Trans Tifcenw, the only 
region on the nght bank of the nv er, contam 
mg the Insula Ttbcrina, the vallej between 
, ® and the Janiculum, the Jamculura 
nself and the Vatican It had seventy eight 
vici As regards the dwelling houses, the 
cner men had their own separate town houses 


pagnain the later empire amounted to 2,000,000 
— E Walls and Gates I Wall of Eomnlus 
(i e of Roma Quadiata) — The course of this 
wall and tlio hmits compnsed within it liaie 
been noticed under C Li it there were tliree 
gates (1) Porta Mugoma (which was taken 
by some to mean ‘ cattle gate,’ from m%gttc 
Varr L L y 84), also called Porta vet us 
Palatxi, at the slope of the Palatine Remams 
with probabihty regarded as belonging to this 
gatewaj were found near the pomt where the 
Summa Via Nova joins an old lava paved road 
(discoveied m 1883) leading from the Summa 
Via Sacra up to the Palatine i e the gate w as 
not far from the Arch of Titus, but further up 
the Palatine slope (2) Porta Bomanula, at 
the NW angle of the hull near the temple of 
Victory, where the Clivus Victoriae passes from 
beneath tlie palace of Caligula, which was built 
over it The approach to this gate sloped up 
from the Velabrnm, and its name has been 
connected with the word r«wiou= stream (by 
those who thence derive the name of Rome), as 
signifying that it was the water gate, or access 
to the river from the fortress (8) The position 
of the third gate, winch Varro states to have 
been the Porta Janualts, is not known Be- 
sides these gates the ‘ stairs of Cacus ’ {Scalae 
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Caci), said to have been detivcd from a Cacms 
who lived near, are described ns coming tip 
near the liouse of Eomnlus They have prob 
ably been rightly identified with a flight of 
steps cut m the tufa rock which ascend from 
the direction of the Circus Maximus (cf Pint 
Bom 20 , Solin i 18) —II Walls of Servins 
TulEus — These walls enclosed, ns was stated 
above, not merely the seien ‘monies’ of the 
Septiraontium, but also the other suburbs 
which belonged to the ‘Four Eegions,’ and 
lastly the more recent additions, among which 
was the Aventine It thus included all the hills 
afterwards regarded ns the ‘ seven hiUs ' of Eome 
[see above, pp 790, 798] , and later ivriters, ns 
Virgil in Geoig ii 635, refer to these lulls, and 
not to the Septimontiiim, ns ginng the city her 
title (of Hor Garm See 7) The wall was, of 
course, more massive and elaborate where it 
crossed the level ground than wlioro it was 
following the hill In those parts it consisted 
of a ditch 80 feet deep and 100 feet wide, the 
earth from which formed an agger from 80 to 
60 feet high, kept up by a retaining back wall 
of stone 9 feet thick, and faced with masonrj 
on the side towards tlio ditch The total 
width of the rampart exceeded 20 feet [See 
Diet of Ant art Miirtis ] Starting from the 
southern extremity of this mound at the Porta 
Esquilinn, tho fortifications of Son ms ran 
along tho outside edgo of tho Caohan and 
Aventine hills to the nvor Tiber bj the Porta 
Tngomina From this point to tho Porta Flu 
mentana near the SW extremity of the Capi 
toline hill, there appears to have been no wall, 
but only a stone qua) formed of blocks of tufa, 
the nier itself being considered n sufficient 
defence At the Porta Flumentana the fortifi 
cations again commenced, and ran along the 
outside edge of the Capitohuo and Quirmal 
hills till the) reached the northern extremity 
of the agger at the Porta Colima, and continued 
along the Campus Vimiiiahs to tho Esquiline 
gate It was in tins plain, between tho Collinc 
and Esquihne gates, that tho most massne 
fortification was employed A great part of 
it has been discovered near the railway station 
A part of tho wall on the Ai entine also still 
lemains of magnificent construction, 60 feet 
high and 10^ feet thick In many parts, no 
doubt, the Servian walls followed tho line of the 
older walls of the suburbs incorporated in tho 
city, and replaced them by stronger work Tho 
number of the gates m the walls of Somus is 
uncertain, and the position of many of them is 
doubtful Pliny, indeed, states that their num 
her was thirty sei en , but it is almost certain 
that this number includes many mere openings 
made tlirough the walls to connect different 
parts of the city with the suburbs, smee the 
walls of Servius had long since ceased to be 
regarded The following is a list of the gates 
as far as they can be ascertained (1) Porta 
Colltna, at the N extremity of the agger, and 
the most northerly of aU the gates, stood at 
the point of junction of the Via Salana and Via 
Nomentana Its leraains have been discovered 
on the site of the modem Ministero delle 
Ftnanze, a httle to the S of the road leading to 
Porta Pta Tins gate was also called Porta 
Qumnalis or Agonahs It was of great im 
portance as being in a particularly accessible 
part of the walls The Gauls approached at 
this point m 860, Hannibal m the next century, 
and bulla when he led his troops back m 88 , 
and it was the scone of the battle in 82 which 
secured the pow er of Sulla and ended the last 


struggle of tho Samnites (2) P Ttminalis, S 
of No 1, and in tlio centre of tho agger The 
loadway through it was discolored in 1872 in 
digging the foundations of the Public Offices 
(3) P Esquilina, 8 of No 2, on the site of the 
Arch of Galhenus, which probably replaced it , 
the Via Praenestina and Lnbicana began hero 
It was discovered in 1876 (4) P Querquetu- 

lana, 8 of No 8 (6) P Caehomontava, S of 

No 4, on the heights of M Caohus, behind the 
hospital of 8 Giovanni in Laterano, at the point 
of junction of the two modem streets which 
bear tho name of S Slefano Eolondo, and the 
88 Quattro Coionati (C) P Capena, one of 
the most celebrated of all the Eoman gates, 
from which issued tho Via Appia It stood 
SW of No 6, and at the SW foot of the 
Caohan Its foundations were discoi ered near 
tho church of 8 Gregorio, and tho remains of 
tho Marcian aqueduct which passed ovei it and 
bj its leakage gained for it the epithet ‘ inadida ’ 
(Jui in 11 , Mart in 17, 1) (7, 8, 9) P La- 

vcrnahs,P Pauduscnln, and P Nacvia, three 
of tho most southerly gates of Eome, lying 
between tlio Caehan and tho Aventine The 
walls of Sen ins probablj hero took a gioat 
bond to tho 8 , niclosing tho heights of S 
Balbina and S Saba (10) P Triqcmma, on 
tho NW of tlio Av oiitine, near the Tiber and tho 
great salt magazines The arch discovered in 
1887 near tho church of 8 Mana in Cosmedin is 
tliought to belong to tins gate (11) P Pin 
wentana, N of the preceding, near tho SW 
slope of the Capitol and close to tho Tiber 
(12) P Carmentahs, N of No 11, and at the 
foot of the SW slope of tho Capitohno, near tho 
altar of Carmonta, and leading to the Forum 
Olitoiium and the Theatre of Marcellus This 
gate contained two passages, of which tho right- 
hand one was called Porta Scelorata from the 
time that the tliroo liundrcd Fabu passed 
through it, and was always avoided (Ln n 
49, Ov Fast ii 201) (18) P Batumena, N 
of No 12, and at tho N slope of tho Capitolnio, 
just below the Arx, leading to the Campus 
Martins and the Via Flaminia Tho remains 
of the gate and part of the wall were found 
under a house m the Via di Matforio (14) P 
Foiitinahs, N of No 18 on tho W slope of tho 
Qmnnal, also leading to the Campus Martins 
(16) P Sanquahs, N of No 14, also on tlie 
W slope of tho same lull, deriving its name 
fiom the temple of Sancus which stood near it 
[SA^cus] (16) P Scdiitans, N of No 16, 
on tho NW slope of the same hill, near the 
temple of Salus (17) P Tnumpliahs The 
position of this gate is quite uncertain, except 
that it led, more or loss directlj, to the Campus 
Martins It was probably opened only for tri 
umphal processions (Cic Pis 23, 65 , Jos 
B J vn 5, 4 )— III Walls of Aurelian These 
walls are essentially the same as those which 
surround the modem city of Eome, with the 
exception of the part beyond the Tiber The 
Janiculum and the adjacent suburb was the onl> 
portion beyond the Tiber which was included 
within the foitifications of Aurelian, for the 
Vatican was not surrounded with walls till tho 
time of Leo IV , in the ninth century The wall, 
a circuit of twelve miles, is built of conciete faced 
with bnok The low er part is solid , the uppei 
has a passage for soldiers, vaulted overhead, 
and havmg arches looking into the mterior 
There were 388 towers, at intervals of 46 feet, 
about 70 feet high, the average height of the 
wall being 60 feet The top of the wall was 
battlemented, but most of the battlements have 
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perished On the left bank of the Tiber the 
wiUls of Anrolmn crabmeed on Jbe K the ^lliB 
Hortulorum or Pincmnus, on tho tlio yam 
pus Martins, on tho E tho Campus Esquilinus, 
and on tho S tho Mens Tostneous Thorcii oro 
fifteen gates in tlie Anrolmn nails, most ol 
which derived their names from the roads 
issuing from thoin Those irer^ on the Iv 
Bido (1) Por/fl Gorncha, on tlio Tiber in front 
of tho Pons Aohus (2) Pm ta Ftamtma, now 
Porta del Popolo (a) P Fmciana, on the 
LiII of tlio Bftino nonio {4) P Sctlaj^nj cxlant 
under the same nomo, but restored in modern 
tunes Between this and Mo 1 comes tho mo 
dem Porla Pm, called after Pins PI’' (D) P No 
mcniana, leading to the ancient P Collinn 
On tho E side ver} little S of tho Via No 
nientana was tho Praetorian Camp, which, 
ivlion the Anrelmn walls wtro built, was set in 
them, projecting from them on citlicr side in 
the angle where the wall abutted on the S side 
of tlie camp wall there is a blocked gntewav 
now called Porta Clausa, w hose ancient name 
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n c 46, IS now called ‘ Ponte S Bartolommeo ' 
(7) P Aennhus or Lapidais, wrongly called 
Palaitnus, below the Island of tho Tiber, formed 
tlio communication between the Palatine and 
its iioighbouihood and tho Jnnioulum It was 
the earliest stone bridge, begun by Aemilins 
Lopidus 179 n c and completed in 142 (8) P 

Siibhciits, the oldest of tlio Boman bndges, 
connecting the city with tho Janiculum, said to 
have been built bj Anous Marcius. when ho 
erected a fort on that hill (Liv i 88) It was 
built of wood, whence its name, which comes 
from suhheae, ‘ w oodon beams ' It w as earned 
away several times by tho river, but from a 
feeling of religious reRjiect was alwnvs rebuilt 
of wood dow n to the latest times, though with 
fllono piers Its site is uncertain, but probablj 
led out of the Porum Boanum Some think 
that some foundations near tho Marmoratum 
belong to it Others ascribe those remains to 
a bndge of the emperor Probus (9) P JW»f- 
inws, or Miilvius, now ‘Ponte Molle,’ was situ 
nted outside tho citj, Iiiglicr up the nver where 


IB unknown (G) P Titiio /urn, leading to tho > the Vm Flaminm crosses, and was built by 
oldP Esquiliim, now Porta S Lorenzo (7) P ; Acmihiis Scauras the Miisor, 3|_c _109 [See_ 
Piffc/iM/ino or ifi&icnna, now Porta Mngporc ‘ ^ 

On the S side (8) P Asinaria, close fo the rc 


mams of Ibo Domus Latemna It has been 
blocked up and the modem Porla S Giov aniii 
a few jards to the E is used instead (0) P 
Metroim, or Melrouit, or 2Ictrovia, which has 
now disappeared, prohablj at tho onlninco to 
tho Caelmn, between & Slofano Rotondo and 
the Villa Jralloi (10) P Lniutn, i\o\\ walled 
u]> (11) P Apjna, now Porla S Scbastmno 

The roads through this gate and through No 9, 
both led to the old Porta Canona (12) P 
Osftoi^s, leading fo Ostia, now Porta S Paolo 
On iho IV side (18) P Porliiciisis, on the other 
side of tho Tiber near the rivtr, from which 
issued the road to PorluB (11) P Atircha, on 
Iho'W slope of the Jnmculum, now Porta S 
Pnncrazio (15) P Sr^ifiiinand.ncnr thoTiber, 
on tho road connecting the Janiculum wuth 
the A'^nlican, was destroyed bj Alexander VI 
— P Bridges Therow ere eight bridges across 
the Tiber, which prohablj ran m the folloinng 
order from N to & — (1) Pons Achiis, whiclx 
was built hj Hadrian, and led from tho citj to 
the mausoleum of thntomi>oror, now thohridge 
and castle of St Angelo (Dio Cass Hix 28) 
(2) Pons Ncromanus, or Tciijcanus, winch led 
from Uio Campus Martius to tho Vatican and 
the gardens of Caligula and Nero The re 
mams of its piers maj still be seen, when tho 
waters of the Tiber arc low, at the back of tlie 
Hospital of S Spinto (8) Po7is Affrtjijjoc, ni 
a spot about 180 jards iiborc llie Ponte Sisto, 
where the foundations of a three arched bridge 
were found in 1687, with an inscription on a 
cippUB near v\ Inch mentioned the name of the 
hndge (4) Vorj little below No 8, P A^irehus 
also called Jnntculensts, which led to the Jam 
culum and tho Porta Anreha It occupied the 
Bite of the present ‘Ponte Sisto,’ which was 
built by Sixtus TV upon tlio ruins of tlio old 
bridge (5, C) P Fahneuts andP Oesiivs, the 
two bndges which connected tho Insula Tibe 
rina with tho opposite sides of tho nver, the 
lOTOCrwHh tho citj, the latter with the Jani- 
ouinin Both arc still remaining Tho P Pa 
onoiUB, wlndi was built bj one L Pabricius, 
cumtor viarum, n c 02 (Dio Cass \xxvju 15), 
vnoso name appears in an msonplion cut on one 
Ol the ardios, now bears the name of ‘Ponte 
^ Cestius, winch 

probably huilt by L Ccslius, praofectus urbi m 


also Diet of Ant art Pons}— -G Intenor of 
the City I Fora The Fora were open 
siiacoB of ground, pav ed with stones, surrounded 
bj buildings, and nsed as market places, or for 
tlio transaction of public business At Rome 
the number of fora increased w ith the grow tli 
of Uie cilj Tlioj were lev el pieces of ground 
of an oblong fomi, and wore surrounded bj 
buildings, both private and iniblic They were 
divided into two classes fora cunha, in which 
justice was ndnnnibtered and public business 
transacted, and fo7a venaha, in which pro 
vusions and other things wore sold, and w Inch 
were distinguished ns thcPoriiw Boanum, Oh 
torium, Suartum, Ptscamnn, Ac Tho pnn 
cipal fora at Rome were 1 Forum Romanum, 
also called siinplj tho Forum, and at a latei 
time distinguished bj the epithets vefus oi 
magnum It ran longthvnso from tho foot of 
the ascent to the Capitol (Clivus Capitolnius) 
near tho Arch ol Septimins Severus in the 
direction of the Arch of Titus , but it did not 
extend so far ns tho latter, and came to on end 
at the ascent to tho Vehaii ndge, where was 
the temple of Antoninus and Faustina Its 
shape was that of an irregular quadrangle, of 
which the two longer sides were not parallel, 
but were wider near the Capitol than at the 
other end This represents a space of about 
200 jards bj 70, but tho central area of tho 
Forum, kept clear of buildings (though net of 
statues and monuments) between the throe 
bounding roads was about 375 foot long, 150 
wide at the NW end and 110 at the SE , paved 
with slabs of Iravortnio This was an extent 
nndoubtcdlj small for the greatnoss 6f Romo, 
but it must bo recollected that flic limits of tho 
Forum were fixed in the carlj days of Romo and 
never underwent anj nltoiation, the loliof being 
afforded bj the transference of public shows to 
other places, and bj the erection of basilicas fov 
certain business and the building of novi fora 
bj successive Caesars Tho origin of tho Forum 
18 nsonbed to Romulus and Tntius, who are said 
to linv 0 filled up tho svv amp or marsh winch 
occupied its Bite, and to have sot it apart as a 
place for the ndihmistration of justice and foi 
holding tho assomblicB of the people There is 
no doubt that the ground vv as originally a marsh 
(Ov Fast V 1 401), and it w as dramod by the 
Cloaca Maxima Tlio Forum m its widest boUbc 
included the Forum proporlj bo culled and the 
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Comitium, where the patncians met in their 
comitia cunata the Forum m its narrower 
sense was originally onlj a marhet-place, and 
was not used for any pohtical purpose, hut 
gladiatorial shows were given in it from 21G B c 
down to the reign of Augustus, and for this 
purpose temporarj' wooden barriers and seats 
were set up with awnings spread o\er them 
(Liv vxni SO , Suet Jul 89, Aug 43, Tih 7 , 
Rhn x% 78,3nx 23) At a later tune the Forum 
in its nariowei sense was the place of meeting 
for the plebeians in their comitia tnbuta The 
Comitium laj between the Forum and the Cuna 
or senate house, i e on the NE side of the 
Forum and in front of what is non the church 
of S Adriano, bounded on the E by the Argi 
letum and the road leading from the Forum to 
the Subura Recent exca-vations seem to show 
that it was a paved area about two feet below 
the level of the Forum, from a Inch 1 1 was reached 


the slopes of the Capitolino hill, from which the 
Temple of Vespasian and the Temple of Con 
cord looked doivn upon the Forum, m front of 
the Temple of Concord was the Senaculum 
fprobably a place of conference for senators 
u itli ofBcials) , below tins u ere the TJmhihcus 
Romae, of which there are still the remains — a 
cylmdrical structure of concrete and brick, with 
slabs of marble It marked the central point 
of Rome (and so of the world in Roman esti 
mation), and opposite it a little to the S is the 
probable site of the Millianum Aurenm, a 
gilded pillar denoting that the great roads all 
diverged from the Forum (the distances were 
measured from the gates) Immediately below 
was the Graccostasia, or platform on nhich 
foreign emojs stood to listen to speeches, and 
adjoining it the Rostra [Before the tune of 
Julius Caesar the Graccostasis adjoined the 
Rostra in its old position in the Comitium] 
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by three steps The Rostra, or platform from 
which the orators addressed the people, on 
ginaUy stood on the E side of the Comitium , 
but in 44 B c JuhuB Caesar transferred the 
Rostra to the W end of the Forum [For a de 
sonption, see ilicf of Ant art Jfosfia] In the 
time of Tarquin the Forum was surrounded by 
a range of shops, probably of a mean chaiacter, 
but they gradually underwent a change, and 
were eventually occupied by bankei's and money- 
changers The shops on the N side underwent 
this change first, whence they were called 
Novae or Argentanae Tahernae , while the 
snops on the S side, though they subsequently 
expenenced the same change, were distin 
gmshed by the name of Veteres Tahernae 
The buildings edging the Forum in its eventual 
condition were as follows At the SW corner 
under the Capitol was the Temple of Saturn , at 
the N VV comer beyond the Aich of Severus was 
the Tulhanum , between these tw o points were 


There are remams of the cuned platform of 
the Grnecostasis behmd the Rostra The area 
of the Forum was boidered on the S side bj 
the Via Sacra, beyond which was the magnificent 
Basilica Julia, and, further E (across the Vicus 
Tuscus) the Temple of Castor , on the N side 
of the Forum, E of the Comitium and Cuna 
stood the great Basi’ioa Aemdia , at the E end 
of the Forum were the Temple of Julius and the 
Rostra Juha, to the S of which have been dis- 
covered the foundations of the Arch of Augustus , 
E of these were the house and Temple of Vesta, 
the Regia, and the Temple of Faustina, in a line 
winch marked the extreme limits eastward of 
the Forum , the free space of the Forum ter 
minated further west, at the Rostia Juha — 2 
Forum Julium or Forum Caesans, was built 
by Juhus Caesar, because the old Forum was 
found too small for the transaction of public 
business It was close by the old Forum, belnnd 
the church of S Martina Caesar built hero a 
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maeiuficent temple of Venus Genitn-c Eemains 
of five arches, built of tufa blocks wth kej- 
stones of travertine, have been found, communi 
eating with v aulted chambers, u Inch are sup 
posed to hai e been used as oflices — 3 Forum 
Augusti, built bj Augustus, because the two 
existing fora Mere not found suflicieiit for the 
great increase of business which had taken 
place It stood behind the Foium Juliuin, and 
its entrance at the other end was by an arch, 
now called Area de' Pantam Augustus 
adoined it with a temple of Mars Ultor, and 
■with the statues of the most distinguished men 


fointn lying in the iianow stnp between the 
Forum Pacis and the Fonim Augusti It 
was begun by Domitian, who demolished the 
pm ate buildings on tins stnp, and it was 
finished bj Neivn It was called Transitonum 
because it seived as a passage from the Forum 
Eomanum to the Subura and Cannae It was 
Bometnnes called Forum Palladium, because a 
temple of Minen a stood in it There was also 
a sanctuary of Janus Quadnfrons at the inter- 
section of the roads communicating wnth the 
other fora and witli the Subura [see p 498, a] 
There are some remains of these temples and 



Ucllcf from tho Arch of Aurelius showing the front of the Cnpitollno Temple 


ajf the republic There are magnificent remains 
of the wall which enclosed this forum, 80 feet 
high, built of blocks of pepenno m three stages, 
divided by stnng courses of travertine , arched 
doorw ays are traceable — 4 The Forum Pacis 
of Vespasian lay to the SE of the Forum of 
Augustus, dll ided from it by tho street leading 
to the Subura In it was the Temple of Peace 
dedicated by Vespasian after the end of the 
Jewish war and contaming spoils from the 
Jewish Temple Part of the circuit wall of 
this forum remains, opposite the ITW end 
m the Basilica of Constantine — 5 Forum 
•Wervae or Forum Transitonum, was a small 


of the wall of the forum — 6 Forum Trajani, 
biult by the emperor Trajan, who employed the 
architect Apollodorus for the purpose It lay 
between the Forum of Augustus and the Campus 
Martins It was the most splendid of all the 
fora, and considerable leraains of it are stdl 
extant It consisted of the forum area sur- 
rounded by a magnificent colonnade , the Basi 
hca Ulpia and its two Bibliothecae, between 
which rose the great column 120 feet high and 
Oie Temple of Trajan To provide space foi 
these hmldmgs tho ridge of tufa rock between 
the Capitoliiie and the Quinnal was out away 
The column remains ^n situ, and also a great 
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curved line of wall, part of the circuit v all, whicli 
contained tliree stones of chambers — 7 The 
Forum Boanum, or cattle market, lay between 
the Velabrum to the E and the Tiber to the 
W , to the N lay the CapitoL In ifc were the 
still existing Temple of Fors Fortune, the Temple 
of Ceres, and the still existing round Temple of 
Hercules, which was at the S end of tlie forum, 
next to Circus Maximus The i cgotable market 
(Forum Ohtorium) lay outside the w all of Sen lus, 
between the Forum Boanum and the Campus 
Martins — Capitolium. The Capitohno hill 
had tw o summits the SW peak, on which stood 
the Temple of Jupiter, being called Capitolium , 
the NE peak, on which stood the Temple of 
Juno Monota (and now stands the Ar^i C'oeh), 
being called the Arx The space between them 
was called the Asylum, because (as tlie legends 
said) Eomnlus had there established a refuge 
for fugitn es In reality, before the union of 
the ‘Four Regions’ it would seem that the 
Capitoline lull belonged to the settlement in 
the Quinnal, watli which it was more nearlj 
united b 3 the low intervening ndgo Tlie 
approaches, however, were more diliiciilt in 
ancient times than thej became later, and the 
cliffs could origmally be ascended only on the 
bide of the Forum, either b 5 the Sacred Waj 
up to the Asylum, or by the Gradus Monetae 
up to the Arx The whole hill is said to have 
been once called Mens Satumius (Varro, Xr i 
% 41) and also Mons Tarpeins [Takpeu], but 
the name ‘TarpeianRock’ belonged to that 
part of the chit which faced the Vicus Jngarins 
and the Forum, and has now been so completclj 
transformed os to present no idea of the steep 
cliff from which cnmmals wore tliroivn [An 
escarped piece of the rock on the TV side of 
the lull, towards the Tiber, is often, but 
WTonglj, shown ns the Tarpeian Rock ] The 
primitne wall, of which remains are traceable, 
maj beloilg to a time when the Capitohne was 
an altogether mdependent fortress occupied by 
a settlement not as jet united either with the 
Quinnal or the Palatine city , and it appears 
that the Aix had also a separate wall of its 
owm Tlie name Gapitohum Veins was ap 
plied to the citadel on the Quinnal hill, winch, 
before the united citj had its common sanc- 
tuarj on the Caiiitolinc, possessed a thieofold 
teinjile there to Jupiter, Juno and Mmena 
(T^'erro, i i v 158) The most ancient sane 
tuarj, accoiding to tradition, on the Capitol 
was the small temple of Jupiter Feretnus, said 
to have been built by Romulus on the site of a 
sacred oak, w hicli belonged to a still n ore 
pnmitive cult (Lir i 10) It was rebuilt by 
Augustus But the worship of the Capitohne 
tnad Jupiter, Juno and Minerva must have 
belonged also to the earhest settlements on the 
lull, and gav e it through all Roman history its 
clucf sanctity In tlie Temple of Jupiter 
Capitohnus on the Capitolium, the statue of 
Jupiter occupied the centre chamber, but there 
were two smaller ones, that on the nght con 
tammg the statue of Minerva, that on the left 
the statue of Juno This temple was many 
tunes destroyed and rebuilt It is said to have 
been first buflt by the Tarquins (if so, it prob 
ablj took the place of something earlier), and 
dedicated in 609 b c It contamed a terra 
cotta statue of Jupiter of Etruscan make, and 
a chariot of the same material stood on the 
pediment (Phn xxxv 167) It was burnt down 
m the civil wars, 83, but was rebuilt by Sulla, 
and was dedicated by Q Catulus, 69 It was 
burnt down a second time by the soldiers of 


Vitelhus, A D 09, and was rebuilt by Vespa- 
sian, it was burnt down a third time in the 
reign of Titus, 80, and was again rebuilt by 
Domitian with greater splendour than before 
Tlie Temple of Jupiter Capitolmus was the 
most magnificent at Rome Its front was 
towards the Forum, above tlie Tarpeian Rock. 
It stood on a V ery large elevated platform or 
podium The columns were Connthian, of 
Pentehc marble The gates were of bronze, 
and the ceilings and tiles gilt The gilding 
alone of the building cost Doimtian 12,000 
talents Tliese gilt-bronze tiles were partly 
remov ed by Gcnseric, and the rest were used 
bj Pope Honorins in 630 to roof the Basihca 
of St Peter In the temple were kept the 
Sibjiline books Here the consuls upon enter- 
ing on their office offered sacrifices and took 
their vows, and hither the victorious general 
who entered the city in triumph was earned 
in hiB triumphal car to return thanks to the 
Father of the gods Remains of the podium 
have been found on this STV peak, and m 1876 
the drum of a column of Pentehc marble was 
discovered there, and also the remains of a 
small podium which may belong either to the 
small temple of Juxntcr Tonans or to that of 
Jupiter Feretnus rebuilt bj Augustus The 
Temple of Juno Monota, used also as a mmt 
[D/ef of Ant art Monetd], built by CamiUus 
Bc 844, stood on the Arx (the KB peak), which 
is now occupied by the chnrcli of Ara Coeb 
In this space between the two peaks, called, 
as has been stated, the Asylum, and on the side 
of it above the Forum, stands the so called 
Tabulanum, a building of which the use and 
history have never been ascertained [see Did 
of Ant s v] — ^rn Campi, as certain open 
spaces of ground were called 1 Campus 
Martins, the ‘Plain of Mars,’ freguentlj 
called the Campus simply, was, in its widest 
signification, the open plain at Rome outside 
the city walls, lying between the Tiber and the 
hills Capitohnus, Quinnal, and Pincius , but it 
was more commonly used to signify the NTV- 
portion of the plam lying m the bend of the 
Tiber, which here nearlj surroundedit on three 
sides, and stretching along the bank of the 
upper reach of the nv er as far ns was included 
in the Aurelian walls The S portion of the 
plain in the neighbourhood of the Circus Flami- 
nius was called Campus Flaminius or Prata 
Flaminia The Campus Mnrtius is said to have 
belonged onginallytotheTaiquin3,and to have 
become the property of the state and to have 
been consecrated to Mars upon the expulsion of 
the kings Here the Roman youths were ac 
customed to perform their gymnastic and war 
like exercises, and here tlie comitia of the 
centuries were he’d (cf Hor Od i 8, in 7, 25, 
IV 1, 89, Sat II 6, 49, i 6, 126, Ep i 7, 69, i 11, 
4,A P 162 , Mart ii 14, iv 8) The Septa or 
inclosure for voting purposes originally con 
sisted of pens like sheepfolds (Juv vi 629), but 
the Septa Julia, begun by Julius Caesar and 
completed by Agnppa (Cic ad Ait iv 16, Dio 
Cass hii 28) were built of stone and adorned 
W'lth statues Remams of travertme piers in 
eight rows are visible in Via Lata under the 
church of S Mana, and the Palazzo Dona 
At a later time it was surrounded by temples, 
porticoes, theatres and thermae [see under 
these heads] 2 Campus Sceleratus, close to 
the Porta Colhna and witlnn the walls of 
Servius, where the Vestais who had broken 
their vows of chastity were entombed alive 3 
Campus Agnppae, probably on the SW slope 
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steps lend fiom the Via Nova to the Foium (cf 
Ov Fast VI 895) (4) Vxcus Jtigarius, led 

from the Porta Carraentalis under the Capitol 
to the Forum Eomanum, which it entered near 
the Bnsdica Juba and the Lacus Servihiis (5) 
Vtcus Tusciis, connected the Velabrum with 
the Forum, running 'V of, and nearly parallel 
with, the Via Nova It contained a great 
number of shops, where articles of luxury were 
sold, and its inliabitonts did not possess the 
best of characters {Tusci turba tmjpta vtC2, 
Hor Sat ii 3, 228) From the Velabimn it 
continued to the Circus Maximus It denved 
its name from an early settlement there of 
Tuscans, possibly shopkeepers, possibly em- 
plojed 111 the making of the Cloaca Maxima 
A tradition states the settlers to have been 
soldiers of the Etruscan Caelius Vibenna, 
I remoied to the loner citj from Mons Caelius 
(Varr L L \ 46 , Tnc AnJi ii 65) Livy (n 
14) speaks of the seders as remnants of the 
arm} of Porsenna (6) Vtcus Cyptius, ran 
from the Colosseum valley to the Esquiline 
' The upper part of it, turning on the right to 
' Urbius Clivus, was called Scelet atus Vtcus, 


of the Pmciau hill, E of the Campus Matins, 
on the right of the Corso, and N of the Piazza 
degh Apostoh 4 Campus Esquilinus, out 
side of the agger of Serviiis and near the Porm 
Esquibna, where criminals were exMuted, 
and the lower classes nere buried Eecent 
excavations showed the terribl} insanitary 
manner in ^hicli coi*pses liad been piled np in 
the ditch of the Servian fortification at tins 
point till thej filled it up Every kind of 
refuse was also thronui out here, till Maecenas 
covered the whole mth a great embankment of 
earth and converted the space into pleasure 
grounds Icnowii as Norti Maecenatis The 
benefit to the health of the neighbourhood is 
alluded to in the lines of Horace (Sat i 8, 

U~1G) —IV Streets and Districts There n-e 
said to have been in all 216 streets in Home 
The broad streets u ere called Vtae and Vtci * , 
the narrow streets Angiportus The chief 
streets were (1) Vta Sacia, the principal 
street in Eome It began near the Sncelluin 
Streniae, in the valley between the Caebanand 
the Esqmlme, and leaving the Flav lan Amplu 

theatre (Colosseum) on the left ran along the , Urbius GJivus, was 
N slope of the Palatme, passing uiidei the because TuUia here drove her chariot ov er the 
Aich of Titus, it bent slightly to the N (piob ' corpse of her father, Servnus (7) Vtcus 
ably to avoid ancient sacred buildings), skirted Patrictus, in the valley between the Esquiline 
the N side of the Temple of Julius, bejond ' and the Viminnl in the direction of the modem 
which it tmuied to the S , skirting the narrow ' Via Hrbnnn and Via di S Pudenziana (8) 
E end of the Forum, passed along the SW | Vtcus Afneus, m the district of the Esquiline, 


side of the Forum (t e between the Forum 
and tlie Basilica Juba), and thence bj a wind 
mg course up the Clivus Capitolinus to the 
Capitol and the Temple of Jupiter It should 
be noticed that it passes a little distance to the 
N of the temple and the house of Vesta, but 


but the exact situation of winch cannot be de 
termmed, said to have been so called because 
African hostages were kept here diirmg the 
first Punic war (9) Vtcus Sandalaiius, also 
in the distnct of the Esquiline, extending as 
far ns the heights of the Cannae (10) Vtcus 


the sacred precincts of Vesta included not onlv i Vtlttattus oi Vtitntius, in the SE pnit of the 


these but also a sacred giove, which probablj 
stretched up to the Via Sacia Hence Horace 
{Sat 1 9, 85) speaks of the Via Sncia as 
reaching the sanctuary or dwelling of Vesta 
The road was called * sacred ’ m all probabilitj 
because it led from the Forum to the most 
sacred ancient places, the precincts of Vesta 
and the sluine of the Penates The part of it 
originally, or speciall j , so spoken of w ns that be 
tween the Veha and the entrance to the Forum 
(Varro, i L v 47) The Sutnma Vta Sact a 
was that part which passed over theVelian iidgo 
by the Arch of Titus Some hav e thought that 
onginally the Via Sacra went straight from the 
Regia to the S side of the Forum and that the 
deflection by the Temple of Julius was only 
made because that temple was built This at 
present wants evidence (2) Fm Lata, led 
from the N side of the Capitol and the Porta 
Ratumena to the Porta Flaininia, whence the 
N part of it was called Vta Flamima (8) 
Vta Nova, bj the side of the W slope of the 
Palatine, led from the ancient Porta Romanula 
and the Velabrum to the Foruni, and was con 
nected by n side street with the Via Sacra 
Starting from the road which led from the Via 
Sacra up to the Palatine neai the Porta 
Magonia {Sutnma Vta Sacra) it skirted the N 
of the hill, passed by the S side of the 
ttTid kent round the W side of 
me Palatine to the Velabnim, neai the Porta 


citj, near the Porta Cnpena (H) Vtcus 
Longits, in the Valbs Qniriui between the 
Qmnnnl and Viminnl, now S Vitale (12) 
Cajntt Africac, neai tlie Colosseum (18) 
Subuta 01 Stibima, a distiict tliiough which 
la street of the same name ran, was the whole 
valley between the Esquiline, Quninal and 
Viminnl It was one of the busiest parts 
of the town and contained a gieat number of 
shops (Juv XI 61, Mart v 22), and also 
brothels, from which it derived its bad reputa- 
tion (Pers V 32, Mart vu 66) (14) Veha, 

a height near the ]?orum, which extended from 
the Palatme near the Aich of Titus, to the 
Esquiline, and which separated the vallej of 
the Forum from that of the Colosseum On 
the Veha were situated the Basihca of Con 
stantine and the Temple of Venus and Rome 
(15) Cannae, a district on the SW part of the 
Esquiline, 01 the modem height of S Pietio in 
Vincoli, where Pompej, Ciceio and many other 
distinguished Romans lived hence called 
‘lautae’ (Verg Aen viii 361 , cf Suet Ttb 
16) (16) Velabrum, a distnct on the W slope 

of the Palatine, between the Vicus Tuscus and 
the Forum Boanum, was originally a morass 
(17) Aequtmaehum, a place at the E foot of 
the Capitol and by the side of the Vicus 
JugariuB, where the house of Sp Maelius is 
said to hav e stood (18) At giletum, a district 
S of the Quinnal, between the Subuia, the 
Forum of Nerva and the Forum of Peace, 


Him uie roruiii OI jreace, 

ons irom the Summa Via Nov a to the church ' and running down to the back of the Basilica 
tW vi angle of Aemilia It was a bookselleis’ quarter Its 

^^inum Vestae, from which point a flight of | name was probably denved from ‘white 

clay , ’ but traditions spoke of a hero Argus, a 
friend of Evandei, who is sad to have been 
buried here (19) Lautumiae, a district where 
there had been old quames, near the Robui 


signified a quarter of the city, hut 

hr thn'na’’'"'’ I'as frequontl} called 
oy the name of tlie Vicus to wluch it belonged 
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Ttillianum or Mamertinc prison [boo IjoIow] — 
V Temples [Foi the htnct nsos of the norOs 
nodes and tcmplum, boo Diet of Ant art 
Tcmjtlinn ] Out of tho ^astnmnl)c^of Icniplea 
in Eomo(of liicli tlicro are Hind to lm\ t boon -100) 
tho following (ill alpliabeticnl order) arc tlio 
most important loiioticc TcniplinnAcsculapn, 
on tho Island in tho Tiber, to w Inch mole poi 
sons Tverc brought for euro A snored Kiiako, 
representing tho god, had bei ii brought from 
Epidnurus in 202 lie to nsert a pcstilentf, 
and the tomplo built on tlic island, bocnuBc the 
snaho had swum ashore there (Ln n 5, Lp 
11) T Anioniin rt Fnusiinac, at the further 
ond of tho N side of the Forum, built In 
AntoninuB Piub in honour of his wife FaiiB 
tiiin, 111 All It was coinertcd info tho 
church of S Loronzo in Jlirnndn, and nioBt of 
tho old colla destrojed, but the fiiio Corinthian 
front roniains T Apolhnis (1) on the Pain 
tine, dedicated hj AugustiiR in 2H n c in 
memory of his MCtorj o\or ‘^ex Pompcius in 
'!G It was of groat magnificence bolli for its 
architecture and its treasures The statue of 
Apollownsbj ScopaB Atthc sidesof flioportieo 
or poriBtjlc were two largi libranos, one for 
Greek, tho other for Latin books ( 2 ) In tho 
Campus Marlins, near the Tliealrc of Mnrcelliis 
It was dedicated to the Delphic Apollo, in 12 S 
lie Remains of it ha\e been found near the 
Piazza Montanara T iiigiisti, founded b> 
Tibenus, on tho slope of the Palatine towurdB 
tho Via No\a T JicUonac, in wluch tho 
Bonnto assembled to rcceno foreign aiiibasBu 
dors and to hoar tho applications of gcncuils 
for a triumph, ns it was outside tho poinormin 
It stood near tho Circus Flnminius T Bonne 
Dcflc on tlic SE Bide of tho A-vontino near the 
Sacrum Saxuin, whore Roinus took tho auspices 
(Ov Fast \ 118) Acd Cusfons, the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, at the SE end of tho Forum, 
dmdod from the Basilica Juba bj the % icub 
Tuscus It was said to haio been founded noni 
tho fountain of .Tutiinia, on tho spot whoie tho 
twin gods halted in tho Forum to aiinounco 
the Mctorj of Eegillus It was sowed by 
A Postuinius m that battle and dedicated bj 
his Bon in 482 n c , restored in 110 bj L Motel 
lus Dalmaticus, rebuilt bj Tiberius and DrusuB 
after their German campaigns, xn 0 , with 
Corinthian columns of Pentehc marble, three of 
which and tho ontablature are now standing 
It was sometimes used ns a place of mooting 
for tho senate (Cic pro Scaur 40), and as an 
office for testing w eights and measures T Gc 
rens, in which Libor and Liboraw cro associated 
with Ceres, in tho Fonim Boanum, near the 
Circus Maximus, dedicated b 3 the consul Sp 
Cassius in 194 n c Eomnins of it are built up 
into the walls of the church of S Maria in Cos 
medm T Concordiae, on the slope of the 
Capitohne hill above the Forum, founded bj 
CamilluB B c 807, rebuilt bj Opimius m 121, 
and again, b c C, bj Tiberius and Drusus from 
the spoils of Germanj Tho senate often met 
in it Eomains of tho podium may bo seen, 
besides fragments of columns and conneos 
T Bianac, on the Axentine, said to haxe been 
built bj Sonius Tullius, and restoied bj Angus 
tus T Fidet, on tho Capitol, said to liaxo 
been founded by Numa, rebuilt m the fiist 
Punic war Acd Fortunac, tho temple of 
Fors Fortuna or Fortuna Yirihs [see p 840, a], 
in tho Forum Boanum, near the Porta Car 
montaliB, said to base been built by Scnius 
TuHiub It stood close to the temple of Mate} 
Matiita Both were burnt down b c 213 and 


itbiiilt the following 3 ear (D 10113 B n 27, Or. 
Fast \i 181, Ln xxiv 47, xx\ 7) Tho exist- 
ing tein])lo called that of rortuna Virihs is b 3 
some supposed to be the tomplo of Mater Ma 
tnta, bv others (with greater probabiht 3 ) it 
IS taken to bo the temple of Portinins, which 
stodlnear thoPons Acmilius (Anf Aug 17), the 
modem Ponte Eotto This temple is well pre 
soned and is an Ionic temple, said to be of a date 
earlier than the middle of the first contuiy n c 
There was also a temple of Fortuna licdux 
dedicated 1)5 Doniitiaii in the Campus Martins, 
of J'oriuna Itcipicicus on tho Palatine, and 
threi temples of Fortune near the Porta Col 
hiiii T 1 lorac on the Quinnal, near the 
‘ Tiburlina pila ' (probabl 3 a stone of Lares 
Compitiiles), and tlie old shrine of Jupiter at 
the Capitoliuin Vetus (Jlart x 02 ) T Fauni 
or Jovis ct Fnum in the Island of tho Tibei, 
dedicated l')l> ji e Acd Ilermhs A round 
temple of Uerculcs stood in tho SE eomor of 
tin Forum Boanum near the Ara Maxima 
(Lix X 28, Tac Ann xx 11, Macrob 111 C), 
of great nntiquit 3 , and lmditionnll 3 ascribed to 
Exaiider It was rebuilt in tbc tiino of Au 
giistiiR, and there is little doubt that it is tlie 
beautiful round temple with Conntliiau col 
unins wliieh stands at tins spot and is often 
erroncoiisl) called a temple of Vesta There 
was also a temple of Jlcrcula Mumium^^ 
'Hpn/fApr MoacaytTijr) close to the Portico of 
Octax 111 , betw eon the theatre of Marccllus and 
the Circus riaiiiiniiis It was built bx M Fill 
xiiis Nobilior about 187 bc, xvlio adorned it 
with terra cotta statues of the Muses and of 
Ilcraeles pln 3 ing on tho lx re (Plm xxxxi 60) 
whulihcliad broughtfromOreoco [Forthccoii- 
nexion of Heracles and tho Muses see p 401, a] 
There xxas also a temple of Jlcicula Gustos 
in tho same district T Honoris ct VirtuUs, 
near the Port i CaiKiia, founded bx Ufarccllus 
111 212 DC from tho spoils of Sxracusc another, 
founded 115 Marcius, stood on tho Capitol 
T Jsuhs rt iStnojns, was built in tho time of 
Nero 111 tho Campus Martins near the temple 
of Miiiorxa it xxas damaged by tho fires in the 
reigns of Nero and of Titus and xvas restored 
b 3 Alex SexeruB JIanx xxorks of Egy'ptian 
art liaxo been found on tins spot Another 
timple of Ibis stood somewhere in the third 
region T Tam, the most notable temple of 
Tanus, xxas at the NE end of the Forum [For 
an account of it see p 457, b] Tho temple 
of Janus Qiiadrifrons (a quadruple arch) stood 
in the Forum Neixao at tho intersection of 
the road from the Forum to tho Suburn xxnth 
that from the Forum Pacis to tho Forum 
Aiigusti It IS thought that tho remains found at 
tho S W end of the Forum Norx ao belong to this 
temple T Jovis For tho temples of Jupiter 
Capitohnus, Custos, Fcietrms and Tonans on 
the Ci 7 ;ntofi«m, see aboxe, G II Tho temple 
of Jupiter Statoi was said to linxc been ongin 
ally built by Eomulus in gratitude for the 
staying of the flight of the Romans before the 
Sabines (Lix 1 12, Dioiiys n GO, Ov Fast xi 
793, Fnsi in 1 , 31) It xvas on the Palatine 
between tlie Porta Magonia and the site of the 
Arch of Titus, and between the Via Sacra and 
Via Noxa Aiiother temple of Jupiter Stator 
xxas in the Campus Martins A temple of 
Jupiter Victor, of xxhich it is thought that the 
foundations have been discoxered, stood on the 
Palatine ox erlooking tho Campus Martius A 
temple of the Asiatic Jupiter Dohcheiius 
[p 4G4, b] stood in the Campus Martins near 
the church of S Alessio, xxhore inscriptions 
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rektinstoil lla^e been found (C 1 1 ^^G- 

41J) T Julu, built by Augustus in 42 no 
at the E end of the Forum opposite tlie 
temple of Castor It stood on a high jUatfomi 
(cf 0\ Pont II 2, 85) 
on the Atx or IvE 
hill [see above] 

Forum Olitonum, near 


T Junonts Sloneiae, 


Mcdtcac, of ivluch the remams were recently- 
discovered, near the Porta Praenestina {Porta 
Maggtorc) The Pantheon was built as a 
temple to Mars, Venus, and the deified ancestors 
of the Julian gens bv Agrippa in 27 n c (Dio 


peah of the Capiloltnt I Cass Ixiii 27) The original building was 
T Junomt Sosptlac, in the j damaged by fire in 80 a n (Dio Cass Lvri 24), 
r,PnT the theatre of Mar and there is record of two subsequent restora- 
Xs“m"av^;e‘“one oMhreeemaU temnles of t.ons, by Hadrian and by Sea erus Itmanerror 
celius, m _ ^ ^ j _ the site to suppose that it was connected with the Baths 

of Agnppa, from which it is separated by 
an interval of Bventy feet, the walls which are 
imagined to bo the junction being of a much 
later date The dram in the floor, which was 

ijii - - made another argument for the theory, is 

ATfl w w7or ia the centre of the designed to carry away the n ater which fell from 


which remams liaie been found on 
of the church of S Ficcolo The temple of 
J'kuo Pegina was on tlie Aientme 1 Lu 
nac, said to have been founded by Sorvius 
Tullius on the Aventine aboie the Forum 
Boanum (Ln xl 2, Tac . Ann 41) T ^[artti 


Forum of Augu=tu=, was dedicated in n c 
It was tli' place where tl e senate deliberated 



on the question of granting a tnuinph fas 
before in the temp'o of Bcllonn] Three Conn 


the opening in the roof The temple has a fine 
portico, but its great characteristic is the 
magnificent dome, 14 2 J feet in diameter, and the 
same in height from the floor, lighted by an 
opening in the top, through which the sky is 
s( on Tlie dome is a solid mass standing by its 
own coherence, no* by the principle of the arch, 
and therefore is a remarkable proof of the great 
strength of Roman concrete It was entirely 
covered uith marble lining, ■« Inch lias in great 
part disappeared Its eitenor was overlaid 
with tiles of gilt bronze, of which a very small 
part remains, round the hvpaelhral opening 
Tlie nholc intcnor was lined with precious 
marbles, some of uhich remain, and had fluted 
marble columns Much of this adornment was 
due to llndnan’s restoration Tlie great bronze 
doors hue fortunatoh been left as thev nere 
A new question has been raised b\ recent dis 
coi erics of archaeologists, especially of the 
French school, that bncks of the rotunda be- 
long to the time of Hadrian If it is established 
that bncks of tins date are not morelv surface 
repairs, but intefnal parts of the structure, it 
folloi s that in the pn sent building the portico 
and aestibulc alone are the work of Agnppa, 
tl e rotunda with its great dome having been 
joined on to them by Hndnan, replacing the 


tliiancolnninsolLunamarble,witlithonrchitraae I older temple It is argued morioier that tli s 
ilioio them, and a pilaster against the wall of e-vjilaiiib cirtnin nnomilics of stvlo, assigns tl o 
the forum still remain and tostifv to the great domed cupola to a penod aihen sucli an inno- 
lieiutv of the temple There were two temples ' ant on avas more probable, and also disposes 


o' Mars built bv Augustus on the Capitol, a 
temple of Mars in the Campus Ufartius, Imilt, 
or nbuilt, by D Brutus Callaicus, consul 
in l';8 lie , and another on the Appian JVna 
outside the Por*aCnp nn, T Tdaguap Matrix, 
on the slope of the Palntino towards the Via 
Sacra, built in 191 lie to recciao the sacred 


j of the difiicnlta avliich some haac felt in 
I undf rstanding how a fire could laa hold on 
j a building sucIi as the Pantheon now is 
The preservation of this temple is due to the 
fact that it arns consecrated as the church of 
S Maria ad MartyTCs bv Boniface R" in COS 
T Peicit, built by Vespasian in the Forum 


the 
was 

Fomm ol Nona 
used by Paul V 


stone of Cabele or Magna Mater Idnea, avhicli , Pacis, mentioned above Aed Qieirini, on tlm 
bad meantime been placed m tlie bmple of j Quinnal, near the cliurcli of S Vitale Itaaas 
\ ictorv Some remains of tlie temple ha\c ] mentioned ns existing in n c 432 (Li\ as 21), 
Men found near the Arch of Titus T llatns i was rebuilt bvPapinus Cursor in 293, and again 
Jlafn/ae, m the Fonim Boanum near that | by Augustus in IG HDio Cass he 19) T Por- 
ol Poriuna [see above) T of Iftncria i fiini, in the Fonim Boanum [see T Fortunae] 
iJCsiues the cella of Miiiena in the temple of i T iSafutis, on the slope of the Quinnal, near tl ”o 
Capitohiio .Tupifei [see abo el, tlieri Porta Saluloris, built bs Junius Bubnlcus 

a separate temple of Mini rva in tlu ii c 104 and adorned intli paintings by Fabins 
Its marble columns were Pietor, burnt down in the reign of Claudius 

IT 1 . • 1 ^ in (Liv ix 43, rest p 327) T Sanci, the 

tlie church of S Mima Maggiore, but part of temple of Sniio Saitctis or Dins Ftdtus, stood 
IG apse and t^^o Conntliian columns, and a j on the Quinnal, and was rcgaricd as one of the 
jxirtion of entablature | most aucicnt m Rome The neighbouring 
s 1 1 remain The temple of Mtncria { Porta Sanqnnlis was called after it T Saiiinu, 

hicav,a3 founded bs Pompey m the Campus 1 wasoii theCbvusCapifobnnsneartbeTempleof 
near the Pantheon, and restored, j Concord, and oierlooking the Forum Itnns 
Domitian Its site , said to liavc been built by Tarquin In it was 
If church ol S Maria sopra I the treasury CPict of Ayit art Acranum ] 

rantn% rr- ancient temple of Minerva' Voxl of the trascrtine podium, of the tune of 
A slope of the j Augustus, remains, and eight columns and 

, near the Colosseum T Mincrvae 1 the entablature, of the age of Doraitian Some 
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marble steps ttIucIi exist are supposed to 
bare been the entrance to a treasure chamber 
T Solis, near the Spina of the Circus Maximus 
(Tac Ann x^ 74 , Tertnll Sped 8) T 
Spei, in the Forum Olitorium, probably 
one of the three small temples built in 
the -vraUs of S Niccolo m Carcere T 
Tellnns, near the house of Pompej in the 
Cannae (SW slope of the Esquiline), often used 
for meetings of Uie senate T Tiajani, in the 
Forum of Trajan [see above] T Vejovis, on 
the island in the Tiber , also on the Capitoline 
hill T Venei is et Romae, built by Hadrian, 
who employed Apollodonis of Damascus as 
architect It stood at theE end of the Forum, 
on the slope of the Velia, raised on a liigli stylo- 
bate aboi e the Via Sacra, and n as the largest, 
and among the most magnificent, at Home It 
had two cellae, one for Venus, the other for 
Eoma Aetenia There are fine remains adjom 
mg the monastery of S Francesca T Vena is 
Erynnae, was on the Capitolme lull close to 
the temple of Mats these two were voned by 
Fabius Maximus and T Otacilius b c 217 
(Lit xxii 10) Another temple of Venus Ery- 
cina was built, b c 181, just outside the Porta 
Co lima (Or Fast n 871, Ln xl 34) The 


temple of Venus Geneti ix, rowed in the battle 
of Pharsaha, was built in the centre of the 
Forum Julium, and dedicated b c 46 T Vcs 
pasiani, was built by Domitian on the slope of 
the Capitolme hill under the Tabulanum 
and next to the temple of Concord, and was 
restored by Sept Sererus Three columns 
(belonging to the six of the portico) with the 
entablature above aie still standmg thej are 
part of the building of Domitian Aecl Testae, 
stands at the S angle of the Forum The 
original temple nas destroyed by the Gauls 
bc 390, and three successive temples u ere 
burnt m 241 B c , 66 A D and 191 a d The 
existmg temple (preserving the ancient circular 
shape, the form of the primitive house) was built 
by Sept Severus [see further under Vestv] 
T Vidoriae, on the Clivus Victoriae, a N 
slope of the Palatine, was built on the site of 
a very ancient altar of Victory (Dionys i 82) 
It was rebuilt in 294 B c from the proceeds of 
fines imposed by the aediles (Liv x S3), and 
restored by Augustus Some remains of it were 
discovered near the church of S Mana Libera- 
tnce Volcanal a very ancient altar to Vul- 
can stood on the slope of the Capitol, -with 
a wide space of sacred ground round it called 


Aiea Volcani (Liv xxxix 46, Fest "p 290; 
GIL n 457) The Area Volcani uas used 
for meetmgs of the people (Dionys ii 60, n 57) 
Part of it was afterwards occupied by the 
temple of Concord T TJrbis or Saorae TJrhis 
stood at the SE comer of the Forum Pacis 
A squaie headed doorway of travertine m the 
remains of the bounding wall of the Forum 
Pacis led from the side of the Basilica of Con 
stantme uito the T Saerae Urbis The two 
end walls of the temple, rebuilt by Severus, 
remain The map of the citj was engraved 
or pamted on one of the walls of this temple 
— Circi The Circi were places for chariot- 
races andhorse races 1 Gii cus Maximus, fre 
qnentlj called simply the Ciicus, was founded 
by Taiqumius Prisons, in the Valhs Murcia, be 
tween the Palatine and the Aientine, and was 
successiiely enlarged by Julius Caesar and 
Trajan Under the emperors it contamed seats 
for 385,000 peisons It was restored by Con 
stantme the Great, and games were celebrated 
in it as late as the sixth century [For a full 
description see Dici of Ant art Circus'^ i G 
Flamtnius, erected by Flammius m b c 221m 
tlie Prata Flaminia before the Porta Cannen- 
talis, it was not sufficiently large for the popu 
lation of Eome, aud was there 
foie seldom used 8 G Can 
d Neionis, erected by Cahgula 
m the gardens of Agnppma on 
the other side of the Tiber, 
under the Vatican hill, and en 
laigedbyNero 4 C Maxen- 
tii, WTongly asonbed to Cam 
calls, on the Via Appia, two 
miles from the gates It was 
built by Maxeutius ad 811 
Eemarlable remains of the ex- 
ternal wall still exist 6 C 
Hadnam, is the title given to 
a circus of which some remains 
have been found neai the Man 
Eoleum of Hadrian Among 
the Circi we may also reckon 
6 The SfadiKWi, likewise called 
C Affonalts and G Alexanilri, 
in the Campus Martius, erected 
bj Domitian in place of the 
wooden Stadium built by Au- 
gustus, and was restored by Alexander Severus 
Its r emains still exist in the Piazza Navona — 
Vn Theatres Theatres weie not built atEome 
till a compaiatnely late penod, and long after 
the Circi At first thej were only made of 
wood for temporary purposes, and were aftei 
wards broken up , but manj of these wooden 
theatres weie notwithstanding constructed with 
great magnificence The splendid wooden 
theatre of M Aemihus Scaurus was capable of 
contaiumg 80,000 spectators [Diet of Ant 
art Theatiuvi^ 1 Theatium Pompeii, the 
first permanent stone theatre, was erected hr 
Cn Pompej , b c 55, in the Campus Mnrtius, 
NE of the Circus Flammius, after the model 
of the theatre of Mytilene It contained seats 
for 40,000 spectators It was restored sncces 
sively by Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Diode 
tian, and Theodoric Its rums aie by the 
Palazzo Pio, not far from the Campo di Fiore 
2 Tit Coindn Balbi, SE of the preceding, 
near the Tiber, on the site of the Palazzo Cenci 
It was dedicated by Comehns Balbus in b c 
13, was partly burnt dowm under Titus, but 
was subsequentlj restored It contamed seats 
for 11,600 persons Some of its columns ore 
visible, built into houses in Via di S Maria m 
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Cacatcns T Th Marccll^m the Forum Oli 

», SE of the precedm? - 
of the Capitolme and the Ishnd of tliC Tiber, 
on the bite of the temple of Piefac 
beminbj Tnhnc Caesar, and ded.cnted by An 
jrn'Stus m u c Id, to tlic memon of lim ntphi « 
■vrarcellus It wab rcbtorwl be 1 ospa-oan, niid 
perhaps alco by Alexander ‘^oaem^ It con 
tamed Fcaf for 20.000 Fpcftaton. The rt 
mams of its Caeca cxi=t near Iheriarra-dont i- 
nara, arcidts anth cnpipcd enlumns in ta\o 
stonc'^ *^upportin^An cntiblnttiro ^ c^cli 

There \vii 5 iilso nu OdcutJj in the Cjimpu'? ifir 
tma built brDomitian and enlarged b\ Tn\}an 
It contained scats for about 11 000 persons — 
Vm Amphitheatres The amphitheatres, hke 
the tlicatrcs, avere onginalU made of vood for 
teiiiponiTv purposes They ncre used for the 
shows of gl-'diators and i ild beasts The first 
wooden amphitheatre n is bnill ha 0 frcri 
hoams Ciino I the celehratcd partisan of Coesai}, 
and the neat hv luhus Caesar diinng his per 


middle ages to the amphitheatre at Capua 
Tlie FlaMun Amphitheatre was situated in the 
anlloy htlween tlie Caelian, the Esquiline and 
the Vedia, on the marsln ground arhich was 
preMOUsU the pond of Iseros palace It was 
begun b}' Vespasian and was completed bj 
Titus, ulio dedicated it in an 80, u lien 5000 
animals of different kinds were slaughtered 
To tins period belong the three tiers of open 
arches on the facade and the intenor up to 
n lead witb the top of the arcades Tlie 
highest tiers of scats and the fourth storj ivrth 
pilasters belong to the third century Tins 
aioiiderful builaing corcred nearly sK acres of 
ground, and furnished s<.ats for 87,000 specta- 
tors In the roign of Mac nnus it was struck bj 
hgbtmng, and so miicb damage was done to it 
that the games weit? lor some \ ears celebrated 
in the Stadium Its rcstor itioii w as commenced 
bv Elagabalus and completed bv Alexander 
‘<c\cms S Aviph Cnsircnoc, at the SE of 
the \iirthaii walls —IX. Naumnclune Tlicsc 
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petual dictatorship, 11 c -10 1 Amph Slnhhi 

Tmirj, in the Campus Martius, was the firnt 1 
stone amphitheatre m Rome, and \ as built b> 
Stotilins Taurus, p c *10 This edifice % as the { 
only one of the 1 ird until the huildmg of the . 
Flanan Amphitheatre It did not satisfy Cali ! 
gulo, who hfgnn an amphitlu atrn near the' 
Septa, hut the worl was not continued br ' 
Claudius 2\cro, too, ah 57, erected a aast* 
amphitheatre of iwod hut this was onh a 
^raporari hudding The amphitheatre of 
Taurus was destroyed in the humuig of Rome, * 
-AT) C4, and was prohahb iicvor rerlored, and 
it IS not ogam meutioiicd [J)icf of Inf ait 
Amphithcairnm} 2 Amph I huium, or, m, 
u has been railed smc< the middle ages, the j 
Colo3FEtim or Cohsnar, a name said to bo dc I 
ii'om the Colossus of Nero, whifh once' 
stood near, but had been d( stroi cd before the 
name y as piien to the amphithcatri It is 
more hi ely that the name (which first ajipciirs 
w the lyntmgB of Bode) was dcscnpliic of its 
vast Size Tin same name was applied in the 


were biiildmgn of a Innd smiilat to the ampin 
theatres They wire used for representations 
of boa fights, and consisted of artificial lakes or 
ponds, intli stone seats around them to accom 
modate the spectators {Bid of Bit art 
Nntnnachinc j 1 Kaiimachta hdii Ccicsonsr 
in the middle part of the Campus Jfai'tms, 
called the ‘Lessor Codeta ’ Tins lake was 
filled up in the time of Augustus, so that we 
find ill later wnters mention onh of two Nau 
inaehiae 2 A* Atigitdi, constructed bj Au 
gustus on tlie other side of the Tiber under the 
JniiitnluMi in the Horti Cnesanniu or Nemus 
Ci esarum It was snbscqucntlj called the 
Tctiis KaiimncJna, to distinguish it from the 
following one " iV Bonutiam, constructed 
b> the emperor Donutiaii, jirobahh on the other 
bide of the Tilier under the Vatican and the 
Circus Neronis — X Thermae The Thcmne 
were some of the most magnificent buildings of 
imperial Rome ITiey were distinct from the 
BahicoCyOt common bnlbs,of which there were 
a great number at Rome In the 'Ilicnnae the 
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baths constituted a small part of the building 
Theywere, properly speaking, a Roman adapta- 
tion of the Greek gymnasia , and besides the 
baths they contained places for athletic gomes 
and youthful sports, exedrae or pubhc halls, 
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Elevation of Colocsenra restored 


porticoes and lestibnlcs foi the idle, end libra- j 
nes for the learned Thej were decoiated mth 
the finest objects of art, and adorned ivith 
fountains, and shaded walks and plantations 
[I}ictofAntoxtBalnea'\ 1 Thermae Agiip 
pae, in the Campns llirtius, erected by hi 
Agnppa, about twenty feet behind the Pan 
theon, which was supposed by some, but with- 
out sufficient reason, to hare served ongmally 
as a vestibule to these Theimac [see aborej 
On the removal of some houses m 1881 remains 
of a great haU, lined and paved with marble 
and with fluted columns, belonging to these 
Tliermae were found 2 Th Beroms, erected 
by Nero in the Campus hlartius alongside 
of the Thermae of Agnppa they were re- 
stored by Alevander Sei erus, and were from 
that tune called Th Alcxanartnae 8 Tli 
Titi, on the Esquilme, near the amplutheatre 
of this emperor, of which there are still con- 
siderable remains i Th Trajam, also on 
the Esquiline, iimnediately belnnd the two 
preceding, towards the NE 5 Th Com- 
viodtanac and Th Scicnanac, close to one 
another, near S Balbuia, in the SE part of the 
city 0 Th Antom!iianae{t\i.eBaihs of Cara- 
calia), also in the SE part of the citv, belnnd 


the two preceding, one of the most magnificent 
of all the Thermae, m which 2800 men could 
bathe at the same time The greater part of it 
was built by Caracalla, and it was completed by 
Elagabalus nnd Alexander Severns The re 
mains of this immense building are among 
the most remarkable m Rome (For a full 
description see Diet of Ant art Balnea) 
7 Th Diocletiam, m the NE part of the city 
between the Agger of Semus and the Viminal 
and Quinnal, covering nearly all the ground 
between the Porta Yimmalis and Porta Colima 
It was the most extensive of all the Thermae, 
contammg a hbrary, picture gallery. Odeum, 
<fcc, and such immense baths that 8000 men 
could bathe m them at the same time The 
great hall of the Tepidanum was transformed by 
Alichelangelo into the nave of the church of 
S Mona degli Angeh, and one of the hot 
rooms (lacomca) forms the vestibule of the 
church 8 Th Constantini, on the Qmrmal, 
on the site of the modem Palazzo Rospighosi, 
of which all traces have disappeared The 
following Thermae were smaller and less cele- 
brated 9 Th Decianae, on the Aventme 
10 Th Sitianae, erected by Trajan to the 
memory of his friend Snlpicius Sura, also m 
the neighbourhood of the Aventme, probably 
the same as the Th Vananae 11 Th Bhil- 
tppi, near S Matteo in Memlana 12 Th 
Agnppinae, ontheVimmal, behmd S Lorenzo 
13 Th Gail et Lncn, on the Esqnilme, called 
in the middle ages the Terme di Galluccio — 
XI Basihcae The Basihcae were buildings 
winch served as courts of law, and exchanges or 
places of meetmg for merchants nnd men of 
business 1 Basilica Forcia, erected bj M 
Porcius Cato, in the Forum, adjommg the Conn, 
B c 181 It was burnt down along with the 
Cnna in the riots which followed the death of 
Clodius, 52 2 B Aemtha, also coiled. Aemtha 

et Fnlvia, because it was built by the censors 
L Aenuhus Lepidus and M Fulvins Nobihor 
in 179 It was situated in the Forum, near the 
precedmg one It nas restored by Aenuhus 
Paulus m the time of Caesar, and was hence 
called B Aemilia or Fault It was dedicated 
by his son Paulus Aeniihns Lepidus in his 
consulship, 81 It was burnt down twenty 
years afterwards (11), and was rebuilt nomin 
ally by Paulus Lepidus, but in reality by 
Augustus and the friends of Paulus The new 
buildmg was a most magnificent one, its 
columns of Phrygian marble were especially 
celebrated It was repaired by another Lepidus 
in the reign of Tibenus, ad 22 SB Sent 
pionta, bmlt by Ti Sempromus Gracchus, b c 
171, m the Foram, at the end of the Vicus 
Tusens 4 B Opinuu, m the Forum, near the 
temple of Concordia 5 B Julia, begun by 
Juhus Caesar and finished by Augustus, m the 
Forum, between the temples of Castor and 
Saturn, probably on the site of the B Sempronia 
mentioned above It was restored after a fire 
by Sept Severas The building can now be 
traced by the remams of marble piers, of the 
cancelli and of the pavement 6 B Argen- 
taria, m tlio Forum, neai tlie Clivus Argentonns 
and before the temple of Concordia, destroyed 
to make room for tlie imperial fora The re 
mams of this buildmg are behmd S Martina, 
alongside of the Sohta di Marfono 7 B JJlpiai 
111 the middle of the Forum of Trajan, of wliidi 
there are stiU considerable remams 8 B 
Coiistantiana, a magnificent buildmg, between 
the temple of Peace and tlie temple of Rome 
nnd Venus, of which 1 ttlercmams except three 
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Did of Ant liasthca rorucuL-s 

Tlic Porticoes {Pint}Cui)V’i^ro coicroa w.ilbs, 
fcnpiwrlod 1)> column^, nnd open on one snl * 
There wore porenil public iwirtitof b nt Konio, 
manv ot Uicm of pTC-it Rizc. ivhicb \ut. u-( <1 u- 


ROtrA SIS 

r'^’or fuller (lescnplion =^0 i m the Cnmpufi :triirtiUB, near tho 
(isifit-rt XII Porticoes iTliennno of Aprippi— XIII Tnumphol 

Arches Tliu Triumphnl \rcln s (Irens) ^\<Tc 
structures j'oculmr to the Itomana, and nerc 
erected bvi n loriouB},i in rnK in coinmeinorntion 
of tbiir Milonts ihej ntre built across tin 
nHcVVoVrocVcatiou^nnd for the Iransieiion of j pnmipnl str'ctsof tho till and nrtonlmtr to 
biiRinrss 1 Por/ii-nJi’oinyn-u, ndjoiniiik llu | the span' of their re j.ictui lorahtus consistid 
Iheitro of Pompei.nndrrecKsltoniTord siielt< r{«ilber of a siivh anhuaa or of a mitral out 
to thesnoetntoi^ iiithetlieitreilurinpn shorn r j forcamneis, nith a siiiullcr oni oiieadi snh 

of rain It nas rt^sloud b\ Piotlelian.niid uas for foot isi'-soiif,'- 1-, Anrionl wntirs nn ntioii 
lu nco called i’ Juiin 2* /' ^r /ennnfinnm, 1 ‘uoiiU -one ardies in ihr cifi of Ttonn Offlnpr 
or Acpfnnior lerjn^nie, e redid hi Nprippa in , tin most iniiKirtiiit mre ) Arcn^ 1 nhtnnn'. 
the* Campus ^fartius, iu> a Hi mk oFi rni), for | nlsoealled 7 or/iiJ* rn?/(n»int near tin iRpimiiif, 
lup nainl aictorns, around tlie tiiiiph of j of file \ la Sacra, Iniill hi 1 nbiiia .llntiiinis in 

■ I !i I 121, m coniiin inoration of hisiiefori oror 
the Alloliro,,ta, 2 -I Dniii, erected bj tlio 
F( note III II L P, in honntir of Xcro Claudins 
Uni ns 111 It' pio I .bill llie existing nreh uliicli 
1 called (he ‘ \ri li of Unisiis,' oier the Via 


Xepfiim ,und nlenicil nitb piintinf.su pn s, i,i 
ing the fiton of the Ar>,onrtuts Uh \en inarhle 
cohimna of' the temple ■till exisl ntid tnei 
of a i>oriieo h P Phihppi, hi the Mile of 
the 1 lb mills Miisanini, and (he PostiriiR 
Oetoiae, haill hr M Pnilippiis, the fa'hrr in 
law of Auirustuc and adonnd with spl, mini 

wnrk-B of art (Phn XXXI IH) 4 P Vittuno 

fl 1 Tint crtiinn, in tho Canipna Itlarliiu , iif ir 
tlie C irru) Tlai nntin: hiiilt hi Q Minuritis 
Ihifns in n e lO'i t > eoiuinunonte his i teloni r 
01 er the ?conl!--ci and 1 rihalh in the im'iialing 
jear It ap(>ears that the teBi-crne, or t r! i tw, 

II Inch iiilithsl p* r!.oilB to a share in tin juiblie 
di triimtion of com won' giien to tin in in tlie 
P 'Minueta (Cn u 12, till Pat ii 81*1) 

I P Vdrlli, huill hi Q MfUllus, after Inn 
Inuniph piir ]V n-eur, 1 mg of 'Mnoi dnttta, ti t 
Uli It va'- situat'd in tin Campus ^fnr(IU^. 
Ivtueon the Cirrus I iaiuinnis and tin thi atre 
of ’ITartf IliiB, ami fiirroiiinb il the • lo letnplea 
of Jiijutcr Stater and .lino Hi gina C P 
Oda 1 /tT, built bi Align tus on tbe silo of tl a 
P Met' III JUS* meritietnxl, in hoiieur of Ins 
aider Octal la It mia n nmgnifiiv nt building, J 
rontftiinng a la't number of norl s of art and 
a public liliran, in vliicli tbe <-/ tmte fn ijin uMi 
usseudUd , btnci it is lonif limi s ralhd f iiMn 
OdfiiKi It arts burnt down in tin u ign of 
Titiis Its ruins arc mar tin ilmrili of S 
Angi lo in I’tscaria. Hemaini also of Corinthian 
rolnnins haio Ik( n found since llu distrustion 
of the (»hctto 7 P Octal III, n Inch must lie 
carelnllj distingliiHlud from the I’ Octiuae 
put meiitiomd, n ns built bl Cn Octal ma, iiho 
commainlfd the Itomnii fleet in tin iiar ngainsl 
PfrfvciiBj ling of ^Intidenia it ii is sitnntid 

III the C anipns ^fartnis, hi liu i u the theatre of 

Poiiijiei and tin Cirsiis riniiiiniiis U m,u 
rthiiilt bj All, iistlia and (nntaimd tuo rouRof 
rolumn' of tiio Cormtlnaii order, in Ih bra- n 
cap! tok, wbt lice it wnsaboealledP Cortnthur 
8 P I uropni, in tbe Cainjuis ■^IarllU'l ptob 
ablj X of tbe Pnntlieoii, ro mllid from the 
Khilues or Irerceua in it relating to tbe slon of 
Luropa (Mart ii 11. m 20, m t'2) 0 P 

Pollitr, built bl the sister of Agnpjia in tin 
CnmpuK Agnpiiae In it mis tbe niaji of tlic 
Bomnn world ninth Agnp[ia rniiRid to lie 
paiiiUd or eaned ujiem llu mills (Plm iii 
Ji) 10 J‘ Jyit m, on lilt rsquiliiie, aiinxmml 
mg a bmple of Concordia (Oi Jail ii O'l/) 

II P JJroriint Cottiniiiitvt, n portico forming 

shnnes for llu Iwthe slntucs of the Dn Con 
fienles[Coshi STrfi] Il mil built on tho alopo 
1*0 above tbe femjile of Saturn 

11 nasprobiblj onlv niiolhi nmino 

01 the 1 ortictmPolloo ( VipBiimiu ) tho neigh 
oourmg'tvrcli, which dnppid,iiiai haiehtloiigcd 
to Dm Aqua Virgo (Mart ii 18) 10 P Af/ 

ca^n near tho P Lnropne and ako named 
iromthopainlingflorptatuesin it 14 J’ JJoiu 


Appia is Iiiereh an arell of the aqueduct built 
b\ Onrat-illii to siippli lus tbi rm ve and nion 
highljr omaineiiti d b, lati e it croRS'ul a road 
It )B clearlj of a nim li latt r date Iban Ihi time 
e>f UniRiis *1 f /lu^uefi, HI fbo ronitn near 
till honsi' of Julius Caesar t 1 Pibcrn, 



near tbe temple of ‘'atuni on tho Cln ua Capito- 
Inius, eu'cted lij Tihi nils, ^ n 10 , in honour of 
tlm iie'ornis of Oi nnauiciiB III Ocmiani Ji A 
Glaiiihi, m theplain 1 of the' Qmmial, erected 
across the \ in Jaita vp r,l, to commeiiiorute 
tin Metonei of Claiidius in Britain Ib mains 
of it halo lu on dug up at tlio hi gniuiiig of the 
Piar-a Scmrni, hj tin Vm di Pietra 0 A 
5 ill, m tho luuhllc of the Via ‘^aern at tho foot 
of tho Palatine, iiliich rIiII exists It mis 
cr'cted to tho honour of 'litus, after hm con 
eiuc at of Judaea, hut iiaa notfimalud till aftei 
lim dtulli, since in tho inscription inKin it lio is 
calltel ‘Diina,’ and lio is also represenlod ns 
being carrn d up to Iteaii n upon nn onglo Tlio 
biifi robe fs of I In'- arch repri'sent tlio spoils from 
tho Temple of Jenisalom carrn d in Iriumplial 
|irocoxt ton AnoUior Arch of Tilnn onco Htood 
HI llio Circus MaxiinuB 7 d JVeyoifi, in tho 
feiruin of this emperor, at the point iiliero it is 
entered from tho Forum of Augustus 8 A 
T m, on tho Via Appin, crcclod to tho honour 
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of VeruB after liis victoi-y over tlie Parthions 
9 A Marci Aurclti, in the Via Flaniinia, not 
far from the Arch of Claudius, probably erected 
to commemorate the victory of this emperor 
over the Maroomnnni It existed under differ- 
ent names near the Piazza Piano down to 1GG2, | 
when it nas brolren up bj older of Alexander 
Vn 10 A Sejjtimii Seven, still extant in the 
Porum, at the end of the Via Sacra and the 
Clivus CapitolinuB before the temple of Con 
cordia, near the chmch of SS Sergio e Bacco, 
was erected by the senate, a d 203, in honour 
of Septimius Severus and Ins two sons, Cnra 
calln and Geta, on account of his x lotoiies over 
Parthians and Arabians 11 A Argeniart 
o? iim, in the Forum Boanum (a gateway rather 
than an arch), was also erected in honour of 
Sept Severus and Ins two sons by the sth er 
smiths and merchants of the distnct Cara 
calla erased all that refeiied to his brothel 
Geta 12 A Galhcm, elected to the honour 
of Gallienus by aprnate indnidual, M Aure 
bus Victor, also on the Esquiline, SB of the 
Poita Esquilina It is still extant neai the 
church of S Vito IS A Gonitaniim, at the 
entrance to the x alley betueen the Palatine 
and the Caehan, is still extant It x\as elected 
by the senate in hoiioui of Constantine after 
his victory over Mnxentius, i D 812 It is 
profusel} ornamented, and many of the has 
reliefs which adoin it xvere taken from one of 
the arches erected in the time of Trajan 
14 A Dolabellae, on the Caehan hill, a plain 
arch of traveitine, with an insciiption stating 
that it was erected by Dolabella in Ins consul 
ship (ad 10) It 16 not a tiiumphol arch, nor 
can it have been made foi the Claudian aquo 
duct xxhich passes over it, but is of a later date 
It is suggested that it maj hax e been built for 
the Aqua Marcia, and afteiwards used for the 
Aqua Claudia — XIV Cunae or Senate-Eouses 
1 Gima Hoshhn, frequentlj called Guria 
simply, was built by Tullus Hostilius, and xvas 
used as the ordmary place of assembly for the 
senate down to the time of J iilius Caesar It 
stood on the N side of the Comitium Itxias 
burnt to the ground in the riots which followed 
the death of Clodius, b c 62 It xx as, however, 
soon rebuilt, the direction of the xvork being 
entrusted to Paustus, the son of the dictatoi 
Sulla , but scarcely had it been finished, when 
the senate, at the suggestion of Caesar, decieed 
that it should be destroyed, and a temple of 
Fortune erected on its site, while a nexv Curia 
should be erected, xvhich should bear the name 
of Julia This Guiia Jnha stood nearlv, but 
not exactly, on the site of the old one It 
was burnt, and rebmlt by Domitian, and re 
built again after another fire by Diocletian It 
has been fairly established that the Cana of 
Diocletian is the existing chmch of S Adriano 
C Powpeia or Pomyieii, attached to the Portico 
of P ompey m the Campus Martius *It xvas in this 
Curia, at the foot of the statue of Pompey which 
stood there (generally supposed to be the statue 
now m Palazzo Spada), that Caesar was assas 
smated on the Ides of March — XV Pnsons 
The only pnson in the eaihest times was said 
to liaxe been built by Ancus Maicius (Liv i 
S3), and was on the slope of the Capitohne, 
to the nght of the ascent from the Porum 
It was called Tulhanum, Sohin Tulhanvm, 
Hobui, or Garcer the name Gaicet Mamer- 
iinus, or Mamertme Prison, by xxhich it is now 
generally loiown, dates only from the middle 
"i; , and xvas denved from a statue of Mars 
■■1’ stood near it and gax e the name also to 


tlie Via del Marforio The name Tulhanwr 
has nothing to doxxith any additions by Servius 
Tullius, as old etymologists supposed, but is 
denved from tiiUius (a spring), and means ‘ the 
well house,’ the lower chamber Imvmg been 
origmally a cistern for the use of the Capitol 
excavated in the rock to collect the water of the 
spnng which stfil exists there It is a circular 
chamber partly holloxxed in the rook, paitly 
built up xvith blocks of stone, forming origmally 
a vaulted or conical roof closed at the top by a 
stone which xvas removed to let the pnsoners 
doxvn into the lower chamber (or Tulhanum 
propel) this is noxv reached by a modem stair 
case Above was a larger room, of a later date, 
but still very old Above the xvhole has been 
built the church of S Pietro in Carceie In 
this loxxei prison Jugurtha xvas confined and 
probably died of the cold in one or other 
of the chambers captives were slain as the 
tiiumphal piocession went up to the Capitol, 
and criminals were executed {eg the Catiline 
conspirators) (Liv xcxix 22, xxxix 44, Sail 
Gat 55 ) Neal this prison xveie the Sealae 
Gemomae or steps doxvn xvhich the bodies of 
those who had been executed xvere throxxm into 
the Fonun, to bo exposed to the gaze of the 
Homan populace It is said (Lix in 67) that 
App Claudius built a iiexx prison It is of 
course possible that tlus may be the upper 
chamber over the Tulhanum or it niaj have 
been the pnson called Lautinmae or the 
Lautumiae maj have been a tlurd state pnson 
Some wiiters behove the Lautumiae to have 
been merely another name foi the TuUianum, 
or for the upper part of it, but it is more likely 
that it x\ as a separate and more recent build 
ing (Lix'' "xx-xii 20, xxxvii 3 , Juv in 212 ) It 
was, no doubt, near the Tulhanum, and derived 
its name from the district Lautumiae, in winch 
there had once been quarries Tins is more 
likely than the derivation of the name from the 
Syracusan Aarofifai — ^XVT Castra or Bar- 
racks 1 Gash a Fi actona, in the NE comei 
of the city, on the slope of the Quiniial and 
Vuninal, and beyond the Thermae of Diocletian, 
were built by the emperor Tibenns in the form 
of a Homan camp Here the Praetonan troops 
oi imperial guards were always quartered This 
camp was outside the city limits when it was 
first made, but xvas incorpoiated in the Aure 
lianxxalls[seeaboxe,p 801, a] 2 GastraPeie 
grtna, on the Caehan, probably built by Septi 
mins Severus for tlie use of the foreign tioops, 
who might serve as a counterpoise against the 
Piaetorians 3 The barracks (castra) of the 
Equites Singulares oi imperial cavalry guard, 
XX ere on the Caehan hill The remains of the 
burldmg, with many Inscriptions, have been 
found in the Via Tasso, near the Lateran. 
4 Traces of barracks of the Goliortes ui banae 
have been found m the Campus Agrippae 
there were others near the Thermae of Titus, 
but the exact position for each region is un 
certain 5 Eemams of the buddings formmg 
the stationes or headquarters of the cohorts 
of Vigiles have been found on the Quiiinal, 
Esquilme, Aventme, and Caehan , and inter- 
esting remains of smaller barracks (exctibi 
ton a) near the church of S Crisogono in 
Trastevere — XVII Aqueducts The Aque 
ducts (Agiiaediictus) supphed Rome vxnth an 
abundance of pure water from the hills which 
surround the Compagna Tlie Homans at first 
had recourse to the Tiber and to wells sunk in 
the city It was not tiU b c 813 that the first 
aqueduct was constructed, but their number 
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■wns gr'dnnlU inert. till tlm nmoiintcil to 
eleven 1 Aqva App.n, ivns begun tbn 

ccn'torAiiinnsUiiwbusCecui'nn 11 c .U f ii- 

sources vtro neiir Uio Via Pmeiu slum, Imlin on 
the POwntU and eighth iiuk stones iiini )i« 
tenmmition niib at the ‘^nhimt b\ Ua iorti 
Trntsimnn Its length wvs lljinu jiissus, for 
11 ItiO of which jt w IS enmt d tinder Ihi. t irtti, 
and for the rciniiiniiv sivt\ jussiis \ ithin tin 
cits, from the Porta Cipen i_to (he Porta In 
,,Litniia, il wi‘ on nrclu". Xo Ir.ict s of it re 
rniin 1! lino T etuT eoinnieinetl II < 117! b\ 

the ecimor 'd' Ciinus Denlatim, and fiiiislnd 
bv M Fnlvius Phceiis lin water wa^ dc 
rued from tlie mt r Anio,fth'»( Tibiir at a dis 
tame of (in ntv Poinan niihm from th< cit\ , 
but on account of it r u iht'gs I's rctn il 1 nglh 
wasifw-ii thixi' mil's nfwbnh hnf.‘b Itssthan 
i (lUiirt r of a tnde onh (\i: -11 J issus) wit 
iltoi' tlie ground Tin -e an <o m d' rablo ri' 
mains of tills ii'jmdiul on the \ur''lnn wall, 
ncir the Pori i Min-iore, and at o m the 
lie gldwurhosd of Ti oh ) tfrircm, 

1 Inch brougnt ih'S cohh si and iiio ' i ho], ■•nn 
water to Itisi i< "vas built bi tb pro tor h* 
■'fareitis P' V, I'\ i.otnm ind of tin s<nab, in 
lu Itl It v'ir'"l at t'i( lub' of tin \ la 


7 Aqua d/vtc/inei, Foinclimcs called also 
l/«;« Sa, on tin other aide of tho Tiber, was 
coiistnicte d b^ Augustus from the Lacut, AImo 
finua (Lago dt ‘Nlartignano) winch lav (>500 
jiosiiB to tbo rigid of tin foiirtcenlli milestone 
on lilt ^ la Claudia and was brought to llio 
jiirl of tin IlegioTranElibf nna below the iTnni 
ctiiinn Its length was 22,172 passus, of which 
onl} J)5lwin on arches, and tlio water was so 
bad tlial it could onh Imre been intended for 
the supph of Augnslus's haiimnclim, and for 
watering garde im 8, '1 Aqua Vlainha, and 
Att.o ^oti/9 (or Aqua luirua A'ofrt), the two 
most ningnifiient of all the aqueducts, both 
begun In C^aligiila in e P "t*, and fiiiislted In 
hlandiiis in e P 70 Tlie Aqua Claiuita com 
nn nri d in ir tin fbirtv eighth inib ptonc on tlin 
\ la tsublacensis Its wal<r was rochontd tho 
last after tho ‘Ifiirein It hiigtli was 10,t0(< 
pa us (nearh K/i mdi sg of i hicli osigy were 
on arch' 'Jlic .li lo iVVii nv big in at the 
fnrli s cond iiiib stone on the Via ‘siililaeoiisis 
Its b Pfitli was ■'^,700 pas-iis fiiearh 5'* mil' s), 
and some nf its arelns wire lO'i fei I hi„b In 
tin ne igblxnirhood of the eitv, tin sc two aqin 
dints Wen unit d forming two ( Innin is on the 
Sinn n"ch( s, till I'll udm below and the Amo 


Vi thiP\-e ghl iinh s from Ihuin , ut \o\« abo e An interesting momiinent con 

1' ngtii was 111 73Pi i ss^i ■ , of w bn h onle 7tt>I iie<'< 1 with tin «c injmduets is fin gate now 
were nlane gre mil jiaiin h, *>JS on fnhd mb ciHid I’or'i '\Iag[ ion , whieh w is oncmalh a 
F'nietions, and fi'i", on nrrln s Jteinbdiuir ni n'lnfiC' iit doiib) arch In niesnsof wnuh tin 
the I’eiri 1 Psix a P vn ripiiridln \grippi nipnducl ins e irm d over Uie Vm 1 ibiciiiii 
m his nisiili ‘■Iiip Ji < rJ Lf"' •' '> iwid and tin 1 1 I’niMn stina Over tin douhlo 

till \ohiir< of Its wntir wi s imrea <d In \ii <r. h an fhn r nncnptioiis, v hicli n tftrd tin 

gustiis, In me 1 ns of tl I wat red a t)'niig '•('d nainsof ('Undius us the builelei, and eif Ves 
pss 11 - from 1 * tin iho-t aepndin t whie h coii pisini luidTitUs !!■- tin re ton p- of tln> nntii 
\iTtd tills water vv*i cslhd Aqua A tionifet, , eleu ( Pv tin itdo of this areh tin aqueeincl 
but isjievi n niimcrsbil a' a di tim * (iqut due' pts.s along tin wall of \iinliin for some 
Tin sujU’h of tin 'I in an wibri.iis n I'ored elmt i ns and linn it is < cmtiiiin 1 upon the 
I'vriiHl''i 10 1*17(1 and Is e lb d ‘ \cqtm Pi < ' \ri. 0 s NeroiniTii or Ciieliinontain, winch we ro 

4 d^ieo ici'ie/u,!. Inch w as built In tin c* i >ors | add d In Aero to c im tin wati r nn o\ir the 

Cn ''e'-,ihws Cai ]iiii end L Ca siiis Tom iiiUs , C i hm tn tin Pal i* tn \ ilh a In eiuh |>issmg 
III li f lJ7,bi„an m a i [vat in the Ltietilliin or ten urd the Colo'siiim 10 Aqua U riijaua, 
Tu'ctiliiii land, two ml s to t'le rq ht of the , was brought In Trajan from the Laeii s.,iba- 
t' nth milestoin on tl i \ la I-i'inn 5 Aqua tiiiiis (imw fjniri iiu'i) to mpph fin Janniiluni 
JiAi't Among the f,nb mild public 1 orbs < , ninl tin I'l g o TmiRt In rum 11 .Aqua A/rx 

cu'esl In \pr pp 1 in Ins ni dill hip, pc !'!,wa‘ eii i/utiu, roiis'incted In Alevunder Siiirus, 
tin formatirn of a in w I qiK'dnrl and tin re to it tonree w is ni the Imida of Tiisciilnin about 
mtniii of all tin o’d run r, I'rnu a source two bnirte ui nidi s from Pomi , beta le n G ibii and 


mib'totln n, li' of tin twi Iflh ntiksloiH on 1 the lain Pegdliis Its sumll he iglil shows tliat 
the T m Ijitiim 1 e coiistmcPd Ins (iqineluet ' it was ink lukd for the baths of ben* nts, whnh 
(tin Aqua Tiilun whnh was i arm el for seaine j w( rt in oin of the vnlkna of Rome Thesi 
distain-e on tin i line arcln s as Aos ! and -I ekvinweri tin Mpaiate aqindwcti of Romo 
Tilt 1 ik r 1 a* tar'll <1 along three distme I ' Proi opnn brings tin niniibt r up to fourteen b\ 
chamnls, on fin > niie i ub> trnc'ions (wbnh reehoiDug braiiebcs dm n ofl from romc of 
were proii il'h tin orii iini! mb .tnietioiis of flie tin ni Tin Aqua Crabia was a small brook 
^qua 71ari la and \fiua Ti pula new h re > tore d> wliieli flowed niub r the wall hi twe i n Porta La 
the Inwfs* chininl being tiie Aqua Mama 'he i tma niiel the Lityrian, anel was enelosiel iii a 
muhlle Aq}tu 'J rpula, and thi nppe r thi> Ae^ifeJ e ruripus or opi n ehanne 1 at the Circus Tlfiixirmis 
luhft Iiillieeiti the ihaiiinlui i re* ‘i paratod ' Se\( ral of tin 1 1 aepieduets ha\e In en u stored 
and cirrird lo eligeruit ejimrte rs The areh j for modem iiF' (I) The -fceyieer Tcrtjiiu, the 
hwill bv Augustini 1 here tin triple aqne duct | euicie lit Aqua I rgo, wiiicb waa restored bv 
CTOsse r, a ro id m still to In seen close to f he* ' Peipe f'nni IV and further embe llisliod 1>\ 
1 orta S I»re iro ft bears nn inseTiplion r fe i Ih iiedie* \1V and tTeme tit AlII Tho chief 
ring to the ropnn nude rCaricalln Tlnvihoh portion eif tin waters gushes out through the 
co\i|^t of tho Aqua iTiilm, from its source , i be antifld f'einlaim eli 'Ireii, but it nlro Riip 
aniounlfd to 15,(20 passus, p irtlv on inassue . phes twelve other public fountains and the 
FiilislTuetioiiH and jiartlv on are he s 0 le/een , gn atcr part of fin lower citv (2) Tim Acqua 
ir;7o, liuiU by Agrippa lo sunjilv ln« baths J'clicr, iianied after tlic conventual name of 
iw Water wai aaliighlj esteome (I for bithingns its restorer Sutin V (Fra Pedice), m a part 
iiial of Urn Aejua Mama was for drinking It of the ancient Aqua Alcxauciriun It Mip 
com me need bj tho tigldh milestone' on the pin a twciitv seveui public fountains and tlio 
iia tcilutina, and v,aH conducted bj a vorv ' ciiHtern ]iart of tho cilv (T) Tho Acqua 
circuitoas fontc, chicflj iiinler the ground, to Pnola, the ninicnt Trajana, supplies tho 
tnei carried on arches Tnislevcrc and tbo Vatican, and keels, among 

tin Campus Mnrtmn its length wan IT, 105 oUicra, tho splendid fountains before St Petor’a 
passus, of which 12,8U5 were under ground (4) Tho Acqua Fia, restorcel m 1870 bj 
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Pins IX. to co nrey the ivater of the Aqitd 
Marcia — XVIII Sewers Of these the most 
celebrated was the Cloaca Maxima, constructed 
by Tarqmnins Pnscus, which was formed to 
carry off the waters brought doivn from the ad 
3 acent hills into the Velabrum and valley of the 
Forum It empties itself into the Tiber nearly 
opposite one extremity of the Insula Tiberina 
This cloaca was formed by three arches, one 
within the other, the innermost of which is a 
semicircnlar vault about fourteen feet in 
diameter It is still extant in its original state 
Even larger than the so-called Cloaca iM-ixuna 
IS the cloaca which drained the valley of the 
Circus Maximus and the ground at the base of 
the Caehan, and has its opening about one 
hundred yards below the Cloaca Maxima That 
which drains the Campus Martins was possibh 
the largest of all (Plin xxxvi 104, Dionys 
m C8, Diet of Ant art Cloacae ) — ^XIX Pa 
laces The house of Augustus nas built on 
the site of the house of Hortcnsius on the S of 
the Palatme overhanging the Circus Maximus, 
where the Villa Mills now stands The Domii^ 
Tihcriana, which was onginallv a separate 
house of Tibonns on the Palatine and uas 
afterwards united to the palace of Augustus 
It was on the V side of the hill turned towards 
the Velabrum, where a long row of vaulted 
chambers, supposed to be guard rooms, exist 
The Palatinm was considerabU enlarged by 
Caligula, who extended the building:, a long 
wav bovond the Domus Tiheriana, across the 
Clivus Viclonae, thus occupying the K'W angle 
of the Palatine , but it did not satisfv Nero's 
loTC of pomp and splendour Nero built two 
magnificent palaces, which must be distinguished 
from one another Tlio first, called the Domus 
Transitona Neronis, covered the whole of the 
Palatme, and extended as far as the Esqmhne 
to the gardens of Maecenas This palace was 
burnt to the ground m the great fire of Eome, 
thereupon Nero commenced a now palace, 
known by the name of Domus Aiirea, which 
embraced tlie whole of the Palatine, the Velin, 
the valley of the Colosseum and the heights of 
the Thermae of Titus, extended near the 
Esqndine gate, and was cut through not only 
by the Via Sacra but also by other streets The 
whole building, howei or, was not fimshed at the 
tune of Nero’s death , and Vespasian confined 
the imperial palace to the Palatine, converting 
the other parts of the Domus Aurea into public 
or private buildmgs The palace itself was not 
fimshed till the time of Domitian, who adorned 
t with numerous works of art This, which is 
called the Flavian palace, occupied and filled 
up the depression which divided the summits of 
the Palatine The emperor Septimins Seierus 
added buildings on the S side of the Palatine, 
extendmg mto the valley towards the Caehan 
A part of this palace at the SE base of the lull 
was especially loftv and splendid, and was 
called Septizonium, probably because it had 
seven stones of colonnades There were con 
siderable remams of this Septizomum down to 
the end of the sixteenth century, when Six- 
tus V caused them to be destroyed, and the 
pillars brought to the Vatican The buildings 
variously colled the House of Germanicus or 
of Lima stand E of the remams of the Domus 
Tiberiana, and are remarkable for the preserva^ 
tion of its form and even of some of its pamt- 
mgs , a orvpto portions, or covered passage, led 
from it to the palace of Caligula The Domus 
Gelotiana (Suet Cal 18) stood on the SW 
slope of the Palatme, above the Circus, and 


contains curious writings and drawings cut into 
the plaster, some of which seem to show that at 
one time it was used as a jpacdagogium for 
tlie imperial pages Domus Vcctiliana, near 
the Colosseum, was a palace of Commodus 
Among tho numerous private palaces at Eome 
the following were some of the most important 
Domus Ciccronts, close to tlie Porticus Catuh, 
on tho N slope of the Palatine, was bmlt by 
M Livins Drusns, and purchased by Cicero of 
one of the Crassi It was destroyed by Claudius 
after the banishment of Cicero, but was subse- 
quently rebuilt at the public expense D Fom- 
2>eti, the palace of Pompey, was situated m the 
Cannae near the temple of Tcllus. It was 
afterwards the residence of M Antonins 
D Crassi, the palace of L Crassus the orator, 
on the Palatine D Scauri, also on the Pala- 
tine, celebrated for its magnificence, subse- 
quently belonged to Clodius D Lateranorum, 
on the E confines of the Caclnn, was a palace 
originally belonging to the distinguished family 
of the Plaulii Laterani , but afterthe execution 
of Plantins Latcranns under Nero, it became 
imjierial property It was giicn by Septimius 
Scscmsto Ins fnend Latcranns, and was snb- 
Bcquentlv the palace of Constantme, who 
adorned it wnth great magnificence Tlie mo- 
dem Basilica and palace of thoLateron occupies 
most of its site, but there are remams of the 
older palace — XX. Horti Tlie Horti were 
parks or gardens which were laid out by 
wealthy Eonian nobles on tho hills around the 
city, and were adorned with beautiful buildings 
and works of art. (1) Horti Luculham, on M 
Pincins, which hill was h» nco called Colhs 
Hortorum Tliey were laid out by Lncullus, 
the conqueror of Mitlindatcs In the reign of 
Claudius they belonged to Valerius Asiaticus, 
who was put to death through tho inflnonce of 
Mcssallma, cluefly because she coveted the 
possession of these garden® From tins time 
they appear to have belonged to the impenel 
house (2) H Sallustiani, laid out by the 
lustonon Sallust, on lus return from iSumidin, 
in tho valle^ between the Quirinal and the 
Pincins (3)11 Cncsfins, bequeathed by Jnhns 
Caesar to the people, were situated on the nght 
bank of the Tiber at the foot of the Janicnlnm, 
where Augustus afterwards constructed his 
great Naumachia (4) H Macccnatis, m the 
Campus Esqnilinus, bequeathed bv Maecenas 
to Augustus and frequenth used by tlie im- 
perial family [see above, p 805, a] (5) H Agrtp- 
ptnae, on the nght bank of tho Tiber, at the 
base of the Vatican hiU, in which Caligula built 
lus Circus It was here that Nero burnt the 
Chnstians in tunics covered with pitch to serve 
as hghts for his nocturnal games (Tac Ann xv 
44,Jnv 1 155) Adjoiiung these were (G) H 
Domitiac, also on the nght bank of the Tiber, 
in which Hadnan built his Mausoleum 

(7) H Fallantiam, on the Esquiline, laid out 
by Pallas, the powerful freedman of Claudius 

(8) H Getae, on the other side of the Tiber, 
laid out by Septimius Severus — ^XXI Sepul- 
chral MonumentB (1) Mausoleum Augusti, 
was situated in the Campus Martius and was 
budt by Augustus as tho bunal place of the 
impenal family It was surrounded with on 
extensive garden or park, and was considered 
one of the most magnificent buildmgs of his 
reign, but there are only some insignificant 
rums of it stdl extant (2) Mausoleum Hadn- 
am, was commenced by Hadnan m the gardens 
of Domitia on the nght hank of the Tiber, and 
was connected with the city by the Pons 
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^oflitfntodbv Ante- 1 round lhopil]ar,TYhicli represents thoempcror’B 
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CA*tlo of S Angela tMauiolenta of Jffldrian' 


the Castle of S Angelo (3) Scpuicnnn Setpt- in tbo Campus Slnrtius, near the temple dcdi 
onum, the bnnal place of the Scipios, was cated to tins emperor It stood not far from 
Bitnated, loft of tlio Via Appin, near tbo Porta the Curm Innocciiriana on Monte Citono, m 
Cnpcna. Mostot the tombs of tbo distiiiguisbcd the garden of the Casa della Alissionc At 
EomanfamiLcsdunngtbcIlepablican ponodlaj present tbe basis only is extant, and is pre- 
on tbo Via Appia. Ibc totnbof tlio Scipiosras serred in tbe garden of the Vatican (G) Ool 
discovered in 1730, about 100 paces witlnn Uie ilf Jnrefii dn/oiunT, generallv called tlit 
niodernPortnS fccbastiano Itcontainedraanv Antonuie Column, < rected to the mcinorj of 
interosling monnmenls and inscnplions, wliicfi j tlic emperor M Aurtlins, olso in the Campus 
were dqwsitcd in tbo Museo Pio-CIeincnliiio Mnrlius, and still extant It is an imitation of 
{i)Srpwcrum Caccihar VrleUce [Seep CGGj j the Column of Trajan, and containr bas reliefs 
• (6) Septdcrutn Crs/ii, situated S of tbcAicn 1 representing the wars of Jf Aurelius against 
tine, near tlio Porta Ostinisis, being partlj { the Mnrconinnni — ^XXIII Obelisks TlioObc 
within and partly nitbout tbo walls of Aurclian iIikIk (Ohr[tsct) at Borne were month norksof 
This monument, which is still extant, IS HI tbo j Egaplian art, which were transported from 
form of a pvramid, and was built in tbe time EbJ^pl to Rome in tbo time of the emperors 
of Augustus for a certain C Costius — XXII Augustus caused two obchskb to be brought to 
ColumuB Columns {Columnne) wore fro- Iloini.oneof wJiich was erected m the Circus 
qncntlj erected nt Borne to commemorate and another in tho Campus Martius Tbe 
persons and events (1) Cohimna Macmana former was restored in 1G89, and is called at 
in the Poruro, was erected to tho honour of the nrcse'nt the Flnmiiiian Olichsk. Its wliolo 
consul C Maoiiius, wlio conquered tho Latina ncight is aliout 116 feet, and without the base 
Md took tho town of Antiurn, n C 639 (2) Col about 78 feel The obelisk m the Campus 
liostrala, also m tho Eorum, erected in Jionour Maiiius was set up bj Augustus ns a sun elinl 
of the consul C Duihus, to comincinoratebisnc It stands at present on tbo Monto Citorio, 
tory over the Carthaginian fleet, 1 ) c 200 Tlic where it was placed m 1792 Its whole height 
name of Bostrala was given to it from it^ licing la about 110 Icct, and wiUiout its base 71 feet 
adorned witli the bonks of the conqiiorcd ships. Another obelisk was brought to Borne by Cali 
i art of ila iiiBcrilifd base ins found near gula, and placed on tho Vatican iii tho Circus 
ine Arch of Soionis in tho sixteenth cent , and of Cnhgiiln It stands at present in front of St 
^f'pdoliuoMusoum (0) Co? Peter’s, where it was placed in 1686, and its 
irajant, in the Eorum (also called C Coclihs, whole height is aliout 102 fcot, and without the 
irom its spiral staircais'), in which tho ashes of base and modern oniaraents nt top about 8'5 
ino emperor Trajan wore doposited Tina foci But tho largest obelisk nt Bomo is that 
column IB still extant, and is one of tho most winch was onginnllj transported from Hoho 
teresting monuments of ancient Romo It poha to Alexandria b> Constantino, and con 
pedestal, 117 feet high Tlie voiod to Romo bj Ins son Constantins, who 
^wan onginallj crowned with the stnfuo of placed it in tlio Circus Maximus Its present 
thn it 18 now surmounted hj that of position is heforo Iho north portico of the 
apostlo Betcr A spiral bns rohef is folded i/atoron church, where it was placed in 1C8S 
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Its whole height is about 149 feet, aud without 
the base about 105 feet There are nine other 
obelisks at Home, besides those mentioned 
above — H Eoads leading out of Kome Of 
these the most important were (1) Via Latina, 
the most ancient of the south roads, which 
issued at first from the Porta Capena, and after 
the time of Aurehan from the Porta Latma 
It joined the Via Appia at Casilinum (2) Via 
Appia, the Gieat South Road, also issued from 
the Porta Capena, and was the most cele 
brated of all the Roman roads It was’ com 
inenced by Appius Claudius, when censor, and 
was eventually carried to Brundusium [Appia 
Vii ] (3) Via Ostiensis, originally passed 

through the Porta Trigemina, afterwards 
through the Porta Ostiensis, and kept the left 
bank of the Tiber to Ostia (4) ViaPortiiensis, 
issued from the same gate as the Via Ostiensis, 
and kept the nght bank of the Tiber to Portus, 
the new harbour founded by Claudius, near 
Ostia (5) ViaLabicana, issued from the Porta 
Esquilina, and passmg Labicum fell mto the 
Via Latina at the station ad Bivium, thirty 
miles from Rome (C) Via Piaenestina, on 
ginally the Via Gabina, issued at first from 
the Porta Esquihna, and subsequently from 
the Porta Praenestma Passmg through Oahu 
and Praeneste, it jomed the Via Latma just 
below Anagnia (7) Via Tiburtma, issued 
ongmaUy from the Porta Esquihna, or from 
the Porta Vimmalis, and subsequently from 
the Porta Tiburtma, and proceeded to Tibur, 
from which it was continued under the name 
of the Via Valeria, past Corflnium to Adna 
(8) Via Nonientana, anciently Ficulnensis, ran 
from the Porta CoUma, subsequently from the 
Porta Nomentana, across the Amo to Nomen 
turn, and a little beyond fell mto the Via 
Solaria at Eretum (9) Via Sal ana, ran from 
the Porta CoUiua, subsequently from the Porta 
Salana, past Pidenae to Reate and Asculum 
Picenum At Castrum Truentinum it reached 
the coast, which it followed until it jomed the 
Via Flammia at Ancona (10) Via Flaminia, 
the Great North Road (commenced in the cen- 
sorship of C Elammius), issued from the Porta 
Flammia, and proceeded past Ocnculum, Nar 
ma and Pisaurum to Annnnum, from which 
town it was continued under the name of the 
Via Aemilia to Placentia and Aqudeia (11) 
Via Aurelia, the Great Coast Road, issued 
originally from the Porta Janiculensis It 
reached the coast at Alsium, and followed the 
shore of the Lower Sea along Etruna and 
Liguria by Genoa, as far as Forum Juhi m 
Gaul [For the construction of Roman roads, 
see Diet of Ant art Viae] 

Romulea, a town of Samnium taken by the 
Romans in the third Samnite war, n c 297, 
after which it seems to have fallen mto decay 
(Liv X 17 , Steph Bj-z s v ) Its site seems to 
liave been near the modern Bilaccia, on the 
Via Appia, between Aeclanum and Aquilonia. 

Romulus, was the traditional founder of 
Rome, whose name expressed that of the city, 
and whose story grew up out of a number of 
legends connected with the origin of the city 
and of the Roman people, or attemptmg to 
evplam it [For the meanmg of Ins other name, 
Qurursus, see that article] Tlie story of 
Romulus commonly accepted bj ancient writers 
(Ln 1 4-15, Dionys i 72-ii 76, Plut Fomu- 
ius. Pest sv Boma) runs as follows — At Alba 
Longa there reigned a long hue of kmgs 
[SiLluus] descended from Aeneas The last of 
these left two sons, Numitor and Amuhus 
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Amuhus, who was the younger, deprived Nu 
mitor of the kingdom, but left him his life 
Fearful, however, lest the heirs of Numitor 
nught assert their rights, he murdered the only 
son, and made the daughter, Silvia, or Rhea 
Sdvia, one of the Vestal virgms Silvia was 
violated by Mars, and in course of time gave 
birth to twms Amulius doomed the guilty 
Vestal and her babes to be drowned in the 
liver [Rhea Silvia ] 'The stream carried the 
cradle in which the children were lymg into the 
Tiber, which had overflowed its banks far and 
wide It was stranded at the foot of the Palo- 
tme, and overturned on the root of a wild fig- 
tree, which, under the name of the Ficus Rumi 
nabs, was preserved and held sacred for many 
ages after [For Uie ongm of this tradition 
see RnitiNA ] A she-wolf, which had come to 
dnnk of the stream, corned them mto her den 
hard by, and suckled them, where they were 
discovered by Faustulus, the kmg’s shepherd, 
who took the children to his own house, and 



Romulns and Eemus Buckled by the Woll (From the 
EtroBCan bronze statue in the Capitol 1 


gave them to the care of his wife, Acoa Laren- 
tia They were called Romulus and Remus, 
and were brought up vrith the other shepherds 
on the Palatine hiU As they grew up, they 
became distmguished by the beauty of their 
person and the bravery of their deeds, and 
fought boldly agamst wild beasts and robbers 
A quarrel havmg ansen between these shep 
herds and the herdsmen of Numitor, who stalled , 
their cattle on the neighbourmg hill of the 
Aventme, Remus was taken by a stratagem, 
durmg the absence of his brother, -and earned 
o2 to Numitor This led to the discovery of 
the parentage both of Romulus and Eemus, 
who now slew Amulius, and placed their grand 
father Nuimtor on the throne — ^Romulus and 
Eemus loved their old abode, and therefore 
left Alba to found a city on the banks of the 
Tiber A stnfe arose between the brothers 
where the city should be built, and after whose 
name it should be called Romulus wished to 
build it on the Palatme, Eemus on the Aven 
tme It was agreed that the question should 
be decided by augury, and each took his 
station on the top of his chosen hill (cf Bnn 
1 106) The night passed away, and as the day 
was dawnmg Eemus saw six vultures , but at 
sunrise, when these tidings were brought to 
Romulus, twelve vultures flew by him Each 
claimed the augury in his own favour , but the 
shepherds decided for Romulus, and Remus 
was obhged to yield Romulus now proceeded 
to mark out the pomenum of his city (see 
Diet of Antiq s v), and to raise the wall 
Eemus, who still resented the wrong he had 
suffered, leapt over the wall m scorn, where 
upon he was slam by his brother (cf Ov Fast 
IV 842) As soon as the city was built, Romulus 
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ioand his people too few in numbers Ho 
iherefore set apart, on the Capitohne lull, nn 
nsvluni, or ii winctiiarj', in nUicb boniicines nna 
rnnaway slaves might take refuge The citv 
tlius became filled \nth men, but the} v anted 
-a omen Romulus, therefore, tried to form 
tieaties vrith Ibo neiglibonnng tribes, ui order 
to obtain contihiiim, or the right of legal 
mamago vath their cilicens , but his oiTtrHMero 
treated nitli disdaiu, and acrording to the 
story, ahicli seems to bo an ntl< inpt to explain 
the ancient custom of ‘iii'irnagL b\ capluro, 
lie roBolied to obtain bj force nliiit lie could 
not gam b% cnlrnh In the fourth month 
after the foundation of the eiti, he pro 
claimed that games ^.ere to be celebrated 
m honour of the goel Census, and iiiMtod 
hiB neighbour'-, tlie Latins and Sabines, to tbo 
festival (of Oi ni lOO) Snsi>i cling no 

treneber), tbe\ came in niinilars, rvilli thiirj 
cM^cs and childan But tlio Roman youth' j 
nisbod uiKiii tlieir gm sts, and earned off the 
nnidens Their inrinL retunud home and j 
prepared lor viiigiaiiri. Tltc inhnbilaiita of, 
three of the L-itin tomis, Cacniiiii, Ani‘ ninar, , 
and Criistnnicrium, twik up anns one after the j 
o*Iicr, and uere suctessuch defeated li\ thej 
Romans Roiniilns sleiv uilh Ins oini hand j 
Acron, king of Caonina, and d< dicatcd his anus 
and armour ns sjwhrt opimn, to Tiijiiter At 
last the Sabine king, Titus Titiiis, ndsanced 
inlli a jwwcrful nmn against Roim The 
fortress of the Satiimnin (iift< nvnrds called tlic 
Cnpitohnr) liilljUas stirrondi rid to the SabincH 
b\ llio irtaclKiT of Tarjicin, the daughter of 
the conmiander of the fortress [TaiH'Ih] On 
the next dnj the Romans endeaioiircd to re 
cover the hill, and a long and dt p> rale battle 
vns fought jn tin valloj botneen tbo rnlatinc 
and Ibo Capitohiie At Icngdli, ulicii both 
inrticsucro cvlmiisted uilh the hlrtigglo, (bo 
‘'nbine women nisbed in bcliieen tlum, and 
praved their husbands and fntbers to bo n eon- 
ciled Tiieir prnvi runs heard , tin two people 
not onU made jieacr, hot ngTu'd to fonn onh 
one nation llie Roinons continued to dnifl 
on thoPalatine under their 1 itigRomnhis, the 
babmes bmlt a m n toun on UieCapitolme and 
■Qmnnnl lulls, wliere the v In < d under their king 
Titus Tatins Tlie two kings and their seiintcs 
niitfor deliberation m the vallcv bcti con the 
Palatine and tbo Cnpilohno lulls, wliicb was 
lu nee calh d comiUum, or tin place of meeting 
But tins union did not ln*-t long Titus Tatum 
■was shun at a fislnal at Laviiiium bj some 
Lauroiitinca, to ubom he bad refused satisfac- 
tion for ontrnges wbicli had been coinmitted by 
hiH kinsmen llmcofonvard Romulus ruled 
alone over both Roniniis and Sabines, Afkr 
reigning Ifuctj seven yiars, ho wan at length 
taken auaj from the world One day as ho 
yas reviewing his people in the Campiia Har 
tniH, near the Goal’s Pool, the onn was fitiddcnlj 
eclipsed, darkness overspread tlie earth, and n 
urcadfiil storm dispersed the people (a story 
winch may have been invented to explain tho 
name of the festival Ponfi/uoiiim or Poptih- 
juyiwn Diet of Ant sv ) When daylight 
lad returned, Romnlus had disappeared, for his 
lauier. Wars, had earned him up to heaven in a 
cry chariot {Quirinus Jifnriis cnuit Achr 
ronto^,_Ijor OJ iii 8, lf5, cf Ov Puat n 
afml, 1 10,25) Shortly 

Lw' 1 ’’n'® »n more than mortal 

^auty to ProculuB .Tubus, and bade liim toll 
cod vvorslup him as tlicir guardian 

«oti under tho name of Qumnun Such was 


the glorified end of Romulus in tho genuine 
legend But as it staggered the faith of a lat-er 
age, a (ale was invented to account for his 
mvBttnons disappearance It was related that 
tho 6< nator-, discontented with tho tyTannical 
rule of their king', niurdorcd him diinng tho 
gloom of n tcirn>tsi, cut up his hodv , and earned 
home the mangled pieces under their robes — 
As Romnlus was regarded ns the founder of 
Rome, its most ancient political institutions 
and tho organisation of the people were nsenbed 
to bun Thus he is said to have divided tho 
people info three tnhes, viliicli bore the names 
llnmius, Tilifs, and Luctres The Ramnes 
wore siippon d to have derived their name from 
Romiihih, the Titics from Titus Tatius, the bn- 
hiiio king, and the Lticcits from Lucumo, an 
Etnisenn chief who had n'^sistod Romulus in 
the' war ngninsl the Sabines Eacli tnbt con 
tamed ten curiae, which received their names 
from the tliirtv babme v omen who had brought 
about tbo pence between tlie Romans mid tbeir 
own people rurthcr, cacli curia contained 10 
gentes, and i neb gens 100 im n Tims tho 
people, according to tho general belief, were 
divided onpnnllj into 8 Inbes, 80 cunne, and 
800 g< nt< s, which mustered 8000 men, who 
fought on foot, and were called a legion Bo 
sides those Iboro were 800 horsemen, called 
Cclfres, (he t-aino body ns tho Eqiiites of a 
later time To a^siPt him in the govcnimciit 
of (he p( oplc Romulus is said to Imv e selected 
n nmnlier of the agid men in tho state, who 
'vure called Pntn s or Seiinfores TJio council 
it«e If, which was called the bcimtus onpnally 
consisted of 100 nicmbtrs, but this number 
was increased to 200when tho Pabinoswcrr ju* 
coqiorate<l m the rtati In addition to the 
! senate, there was anoUii r assembly, consisting 
' of llio inenibe ra of the goiifcs, winch bore the 
niinie of comilia cunatn, because ihcv voted m 
It according to tbfir division into curiae — Tbis 
U'geudarv nccoviut of the epouvnuons bero of 
the ItoiimiiH derived from stones of old folk- 
lore and old rccordR interwoven with some 
my tliB of Greek ongm and others invented to 
account for ancient namer, customs or ntes, 
seoiiiH to have her n first written m a histoncal 
fonii by the nniinlibt Q rabius Pictor, who 
lived in tho time of tho second Punic war The 
probable ongin of Romo has been mentioned 
at (he beginning of tho article Rojiv. Tlie 
pcraonalitv of Romnlus Booms to have been 
imagined to ncconiit for the Latin sottlomont 
predominating at Rome instead of at the more 
ancient Alba , his name appearn to bo formed 
(as was the case with moBt traditions of ancient 
tovnis, csiiocially in Greece) from (hut of the 
towm iIbdU very possibly it is connected with 
tbalof tbo Ramnes (whoso name some interpret 
ns meaning ‘ foresters ') Some writers take 
Romulus and tho Ramnes to represent one of 
llirco races whoso union or ‘ symoilnsmus ’ 
formed tho Roman people, tho Sabine Titms 
and Tiliensca rcprcsciiling the second, and tho 
Luceren tho third , hut there is no ground for 
this supposition all traditions agree in ascrib- 
ing this triple division to Romulus himself 
It 18 uol unlikely that tlie idea of the twin 
brolherB Romulus and Remus may have arisen 
from tho anciont worship of two Lares [soo p 
47 1, a], espocmllv ns the mother in the story is 
connected with tho worship of tho state hearth 
Similarly connected with a religion perhaps 
even older may bo tho introduction of the 
wolf into tho story, winch may represent n 
tribal observ ance akm to totemism [cf Hniriia, 
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Lupercus] But tlio idea of tho twins being 
miraculously presoricd and suckled by the wolf 
18 merely the reappearance of a myth or fairy- 
tale which 18 mot with in Greece and in the 
East, and of which the story of Cyrus the Great 
18 an instance It is possible that it may bo 
one of tho Greek elements m tho storj, the 
Tory fact of an eponymous hero worshipped ns 
n god being rather Greek than Italian in cha- 
racter Tiie rape of tho Sabines is probably 
what IS called an ‘ aetiological ’ mj-th,i c it was 
on attempt (as was said nboi c) to CTplnin tho 
custom of marriage by capture [sec Diet of 
Ant art Matriinonuini] Similarly tho story 
of tho asjlnm may bo an CTplanntion of the 
sacred spot between tho Arr and tho Cnpi 
tolinm [see p 804, n] 

Eomulus Augustulus [Auoustulub ] 
Eomulus SilvluB [SrL\Tus ] 

Eoscinnum {liossano), a fortress on tho E 
const of Bruttium, between Tliurii and Pator- 
num (Procop D G in 80) 

Eoscillns [Atgus ] 

Eosclns 1 L , IS said to bave been sent ns 
ambassador by tho Eomans to Fidenno in R c 
488 He and his three colleagues were killed 
by the inhabitants of Fidenae, nt tho instiga- 
tion of Lnr Tolumnius, king of tho Vcientes 
Tlio statues of nil four were erected m tho 
Eostra at Eomc (Lit n 17 , Plin ixxir 23 ) 
— 2 Sex , of Amena, a toim in Umbria Tho 
father of this Eosoius had been inurdcrcd at 
tho instigation of two of his relations and fol - 1 
low townsmen, T Eoscius Magnus and T | 
Eoscius Cninto, who coictcd tlio wealth of 
their neighbour Those two Eoscii struck a 
bargain with Clirj sogonus, tho freedman and 
fnTounto of Sulla, to dindo tho propcrlj of 
tho murdered man between them But as tho 
proceeding excited tho utmost indignation at 
Amena, and tho magistrates of tho town made 
an effort to obtain from Sulla the restitution of 
tho proportj to tho son, tho robbers accused 
young Eoscius of tho murder of his father, and 
hired witnesses to sw ear to tho fact Eoscius 
was defended by Cicero (b c 80) in an oration 
wluoh IS still extant, and was acquitted (Cic 
pro Jiosc Am ) Cicero's speech was grcatlj 
admired at the time, and though at a later 
ponod he found fault wiUi it himself, os bear 
mg marks of joutliful exaggeration and rhe- 
toncal embellishment, it displays abundant 
endence of his great omtoncal powers (Cic 
Orai 80, 107 , Quintfl xii C, 4) —3 Gallus, 
Q , the most celebrated comic ootor at Eorao, 
was a natii e of Solomum, a small place in tho 
neighbourhood of LanuTium (Cic Div i 80, 
79 , 11 81, 00) His histnonic powers procured 
him the fai our of many of the Eoman nobles, 
and,'among others, of the dictator Sulla, who 
presented him with a gold nng, the symbol of 
equestnan rank Eoscius enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Cicero, who constantly speaks of him 
m terms both of admiration and affection 
Eoscius was considered bj the Eomans to haro 
reached such perfection m his own profession 
that it became the fashion to call eweryone 
who became particularly distinguished in his 
own art by the name of Eoscius {do Or i 28, 
180, 111 2G, 101, Binit 84, 289 , cf Hor Ep ii 
1, 82) In his younger years Cicero receiTed 
mstruction from Eoscius , and at a later timo 
he and Eoscius often used to try which of them 
could express a thought with the greatest 
effect, tho orator by his eloquence, or the actor 
by hiB gestures These exercises gawe Eoscius 
so high an opmion of his art, that he wrote a 
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work m which he compared eloquence and 
acting It IS possible that Eoscius introduced 
the custom, borrowed from the Greeks, of 
acting in masks (cf Cic do Or in 09, 221)1 
Like hiB celebrated contemporary, the tragic 
actor Aesopus, Eoscius realised an immense 
fortune by his profession (Phn tii 129, 
Macrob ii 10) Ho died in 02 —One cl Cicero’s 
extant orations is entitled Pro Q Eoseto 
Gomoedo It was dcliiered before tho judex 
C PiBO, probably in 08, and relates to a claim 
for 50,000 sesterces, which one C Fanmus 
Chnorca brought agamst Eoscius — 4 Fabatns 
[Fab mis]— 5 Otno [Onio] 

Eotomagns {lioucn), a towm on tho Sequana 
{Seme), tho capital of tho Vellocasses, in 
Ptolemy called 'Var6iiayos (Amm Marc xr 
11, Ptol 11 8, 8) 

Eoxana ('PinJanj), daughter ot Oxyartes the 
Bactnan, fell into tho bands ot Alexander on 
his capture of tho hill fort in Sogdiona, named 
‘tho rock,’ BC 827 Alexander was so capti 
Tuted by hor charms, that ho married her 
(Aman, i\ 18, Curt Mil 1, Plut Alex 
47 ) Soon after Alexander’s death (828), she 
gave birth to a son (Alexander Ae^s), who 
was admitted to share tho nommal soTcrcignty 
with Arrhidaous, under tho regency ot Per- 
j diccas Before tho birth of tho boy she had 
[ drawn Statira, or Barsino, to Babylon by a 
fncndlv letter, and there caused her to bo mur- 
dered Eoxana afterwards crossed oier to 
Europe w ith her son, and placed herself under 
tho protection of Olympias Sho shared the 
fortunes of Olympias, and throw herself into 
Pydna along witli tho latter, where they were 
besieged b\ Cassander In 810 Pydna was 
taken by Cassander, Olympias was put to 
death , and Eoxana and hor son were placed m 
conCnoraont in Amphipolis Hero they were 
detained under tho charge of Glaucias till 311, 
m which year, soon after tho general peace 
then concluded, they wore murdered in accord- 
ance with orders from Cassander (Plut Alex 
77, Aman An tii 27, Diod xxmi 8, 89, xix 
11, 52, 105 , Strab pp 617, 704 ) 

Eoxolam [Ehoxolam] 

Eubollius Blnndns 1 A Eoman knight of 
Tibur, who taught rhetoric at Eome in the 
reign of Augustus (Tac, Ann M 27 , Son Contr 
1 7, 18) — 2 Grandson of No 1, who mamed 
Julio, daughter of Drusus and grand daughter 
ot Tibenus (Tac Ann ti 27, 46) — 3 Grandson 
of No 2, and son of ExTBELLrus Peautus, as- 
sumed tho sumamo of Ins grandfather, and 
was noted for pndo m his imperial descent 
(Jut Tiu 89) 

Eubelhus Plautus, son of Eubellius 
Be INDUS (No 2), and great-grandson of Ti- 
bonus He excited the suspicions of Nero, and 
was ordered to retire to his estates m Asia, ad 
GO, but by tlie orders of Nero at tho mstigatiou 
of Tigelhnus he was murdered tliere two years ' 
afterwords (Tac. Ann xiii 19, xav 22, 67, 69 , 

Dio Cass Ixu 14 ) 

Eubi (Eubustinus Euvo), a town in Apulia ^ 
on the road from Canusium to Bmndnsium, 
about twenty eight miles SE of the former, 
and tea miles from the coast (Hor Sat i 6, 

94 , Phn 111 105) In tombs on tho site many ,■ 
Tnses httTO been found , 

Eubioo or Eubicon, a small riTcr in Italy, 
falling mto the Adriatic a little N ot Arimmum, , , 
formed the boundary in the republican period be 
tween the province of Gallia Cisalpmaand Italia 
proper [Gaeeei, p 864, b ] It is celebrated in ^ 
history on account of Caesar’s passage across i ^ 
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385 *’18-227) A pnpal decree, issued in IViC, 
deciored tlio modern Lvsn to bo the nncimit 
Eubico, but tlie Jiugonc, n little further A , 
hns better claims to this honour 

Eubra Saia [Fnma Porta), enUed Rubme 
bre\ cs ’ (sc petrao) hr Martial, a sinaU place m 
Etrnrm, nine miles from Eoiiie, near the n\er 
Cremem, and on the Via riannnia It uas , 
near tins spot that the great battle was fought . 
m ■which Marentmsivns defeated bv Constuii 1 
tine, AH 812 (Lu ii l'),Cic iV/t/ ii 31, j 
Tac Htst 111 70, Marl iv 61,15) i 

Eubrenua lappa, a contemporary of Juacnnl, 
author of a tmged's called .Ureux, obliged 
Tiludc ho was writing it to liic by pawning lus 
dress (Jni ni 71) 

EubrcBUB Incus [M vuuo ] 

Eubnentus 1 Or Ubus (^ciioi/s), a con 
sidorablo ni cr of Auraidia in N Africa, rising 
in tbe mountains SE of Cirta {Coiistai tutrh), 
flowing XE ,mid falling into the Jlcditcrranean 
E of Hippo Eogins {Bonnh) (Ptol ii 3, 5 ) 
— 2 {Llobrcgat), a Rinall nicr of Hispanm 
Tarraconcnsis, flowing into the seatV of Barcino 
(Plm 111 21) 

Ettbrum Mare [EnrrinuELJ! Maue ] 

Eiidinc (Rudinns Pugge), a ton a of Ibo 
Sallenlinos or Mcssapians in Calabria, the 
Eonthemmost part of Apulia, a little M of Lu- 
piac (Slrab p 231 , PtoL in 1, 76) Strabo 
stands alone in calling it a Gret) city, and it is 
marohbclv that it was Jfoe'apian It w as afler- 
■wnnk a Koman niunicipmin It Imd no im 
porfanco except ns the birthplace of Enmls, 
who IS on that account called a ‘ Calnbnan ' 
(Hor Od IV 8, 20 , Or .d d ui ■100 , Sil Ital 
sii 893 ) It IS clear, therefore, lliat Plinj (ni 
102) and ''Tela (ii 4 , 7) are ivrong in reel on 
mg it a town of Iho Pcdicuh and outside 
Calabnn 

Eucsium orEevesno ('Poccrioi’ S Pauhni), 
a town of tbcVella'vi or Vclauni, hence called 
simplj CivitnsVellavoruni.in Gallm Aquifanica 
fin the modem Vd!ag), on the frontiers of Au 
icrgne (Ptol ii 7, 20) 

Eflfinas 1 P Cornelius Eufinus, was consul 
n c 290, with 31’ Cunus Dentatns, and in con- 
junction with his colleagne brought thoSamnitc 
war to a conclusion, and obtained a Innmph in 
consequence He was consul a second time in 
277, and aimed on the uar ngaiiist the Sam 
rules and the Grfeks in Soiilhom Italy The 
chief event in Ins second consulship was the 
capture of the important town of Croton In 
275, Eufinus was expelled from tho senate by 
the censors C FabnciusandQ Acmilius Papus, 
on account of hm ■possessing ten pounds of 
silver plate Tlic dictator Sulla n as descended 
from tlus EuCnus IIis grandson ivas the first 
of tho family who assnmrd the surname of 
Sulla (Liv Up 11, H , Eulrop n 9 , Veil 
Pat 11 17, Pin Sail 1, Cie dc Or ii CG)— 
2 LlciMus Euflnus, a jurist, who hied under 
Alexander Sovenis There are in tho Digest 
FPTimteen excerpts from la eh e books of Pegu- 
lac by Eufinns Tlio chief minister of state 
under Tlicodosius tho Great, was an able, but 
at the ^me lime a treacherous and dangerous 
man He instigated Theodosius to those cruel 
wliic-h brought ruin upon Antioch, 
AD 090 After the death of Theodosius in 895, 
ituunus exercised paramount influence oicr 
tno weak Areadius , but towards the end of the 
li'tar a conspiracy was formed against him by 
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Eutropius and Stihcho, who indnced Gamas, 
the Gothic ally of Arcadins, to join in the plot. 
Eufinus was in consequence slnin by the troops 
of Gamas (Glaudian, J?iy7n«s, Zos iv andv) 
—4 Sumamed Tyramnus or Tnrraiuns, or 
Toranus, an ecclesiastical writer of the fourth 
century [Diet of Chn^ha7i Biogr] — 5 A 
grammarian of .Vntioch, whose treatise Dc 
Mctris Comicis (or rather extracts from it) 
IS contained m the Grariimattcae Laitnac 
Anctorcs Aiitiqut of Putschiu«, Hnnnoi 1005 
Hewas possibly also the author of n little poem 
in twenty two lines, Paxtpliacs Fabula cx 
oniuibtis Mctris Jloraiiauts, winch, ns tho 
name imports, contama an example of coch of 
the different metres cmploi ed by Horace Some 
have also ascribed to him the Carmen dc 
Pondertbus (cd by Hultscli, Sen;)/ Metro!) 

1 — 6 The author o£ thirty eight epigrams m the 
Greek Anthologi His'datc is uncertain , but 
there can be no doubt that hewas a Byzantine 
Ills icrscs are of the same lirfit amatory cha- 
racter as those of Agathias, Paulus, 3Iacedo 
nnis, and otlicrs. [Pi.asud3 s ] 

Eufrno or Enfrium, n town of the Samnitcs, 
on the borilers of Campania (Vtrg Aen 'vai 
7*59 , Tjiv viii 25 , Sil Ital xaii 568) 

Eufus, Ajitonins, a Latin grammarian 
(Quinti) 1 D, 48) and poet (Scliol ad Hor 
AP 268) poBsiblv the lync poet mentioned by 
0 \h1(Poji< IV 16,28) 

EQfns, Curtlus [CunTius ] 

Eflfns Ephesins, so called from the place 
of his birth, a Greek physician, Inod in the 
reign of Tmjnn (id 98-117), and wrote 
several medical works, some of winch are still 
extant 

Eflfns, L Cncclllns, brother of P Sulla by 
tho same mother, but not b\ the same father 
He was tribune of the plcbs, ji c 69, when lie 
rendered warm support to Cicero, and in parti- 
cular opposed tho agrarian law of EuUns In 
his praetorslnp, 57, lie joint d most of the other 
magistnitcs in proposing the recall of Cicero 
from banishment (Cic jmo Siill 22, 231 Hio 
Cass xxxni 25 ) 

EQfns, M Caellns, a young Eonian noble, 
distinguislied ns an elegant writer and eloquent 
speaker, but cqunlh conspicuous for Ins profli 
gacy and extrax-agance Hotwitlislandmg lus 
vices he hved on intimate terms with Cicero, 
who defended bun in d c 56 in an oration still 
extant Tile neciiRatiou was brought against 
him by Scnipronius Vtratiniis, at tbe instigation 
of Clodia Qundrintana, whom he had lately 
deserted CJodia charged him with having 
borrowed money from her in order to murder 
Dion, the head of tho embassy sent by Ptolemy 
Aiilctcs to Eomc, and with liaxiiig made an 
attempt to jkiieoii lior (Cic pro Oaelw) In 52 
Cnelius was tribune of the plebs, and m 60 
aedilc During the y oars 51 and 60 lie earned 
on an active correspondence with Cicero, who 
was then in Cilicia, and some of the letters 
which he wrote to Cicero at that lime are pre 
served m tho collection of Cicero's letters (Cic 
ad Fam viii 12,14) On tho breaking out of 
the Civil War in 49 he esnousod Ciiosar's side, 
and was rewarded for Jiis services by tho 
praetorslnp, m IS Being nt this tunc ovor- 
w helmed with debt, he availed liimsclf of 
Caesar's absence from Italy to bnng forward a 
law for the abolition of debts He was, how- 
ever, resisted by the other magistrates and 
dopmed of his office, whereupon ho went into 
the S of Italy to join 3rilo, whom ho had 
secretly sent for from 3Iassiha Milo was lolled 
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near Tlinni before Caebns conld ]oin Imn 
[Milo] , and Caelius himself was put to death 
Bhortlr afterwards at Thuni (Caes S G lu 
20-22 , App B C n 22, Dio Cass slu 22 ) 
Eufus, MinuciuB [MEsncitis] 

Bofas, MunatiUB, a fnend of Cato the 
younger, about whom he wrote a memoir In 
68 B c he accompanied Cato to Cyprus (Plat 
Gat Afiu 9, SO , Tal Max ly S, 2 ) 

Eufus, Musonius [Mbsombs ] 

Biifus, Sextus [Sextos Eoeos 
E ufus, Valgius [Valgios] 

Eugli, an important people m Germany, ongi- 
naUy dwelt on the coast of the Baltic between 
the Viadus {Oder) and the Vistula (Tac Germ 
43) After disappearing a long time from his- 
tory, they are found at a later time in Attila’s 
army , and after Attila’s death they founded a 
new kingdom on the N bank of the Danube m 
Austria and Hungary, the name of which is 
still preseryed m the modem Bugdand (Prop 
H G u 14, Sidon Paneg ad Avtf 319) They 
hare left traces of then: name 1 1 the country 
which they ongmally mhabited m the modem 
JRUqen, Bvgenwalde, Bega, Begemcalde 
EuUus, r Servilius, tribune of the plebs 
B c 03, proposed an agrarian law, winch Cicero 
attacked m three orations which haye come 
down to us It was the most extensive agrarian 
law that had ever been brought forward, m- 
cludmg the creation of a board of ten commis 
Eioners to carry it out, each of whom was to 
hai e mili tary and judicial powers hke those of 
a praetor, and powers to raise great sums by 
sale of lands and of the booty m the hands of 
Pompey , there was moreover a sclieme of 
colonisation on a large scale, hke that of C 
Gracchus The whole measure was an attack 
on the power of the senate, and was mstigated 
by Caesar Cicero’s attacks on it had great 
effect, and the bfll was so unpopular that it was 
withdrawn by EuUus himself 

Eumma (from ntma, the 6reasf), the goddess 
who presided oyer the sucklmg of children, one 
of the old Itahan deities worshipped m the 
Indigitamenta [see p 443, a] She had an 
ancient sanctuary on the E \V side of the Pala 
tme — a shnne with the fig-tree sacred to her 
{Ficus Buminahs), which a (probably) later 
tradition connected with Eomulus that is to 
say, the storj of the suckhng of Eomulus and 
Eemus probably g^ew out of the worship paid 
to Eumma (V arro, BE ii 2, 6, u 11, 6 , Pint 
Q B 57, Bom 4, G , cf Varro, L L v 64 , Liv 
1 4, Phn xy 77, Tac Ann xui 58) 

P EupEius, consul b c 132, prosecuted with 
the utmost vehemence aU the adherents of Tib 
Gracchus, who had been slam in the precedmg 
year In his consulship he u as sent mto Sicdy 
against the slaves, and brought the Semle war 
to a close He remained m the island as pro- 
consul m the foUowmg year , and, with ten 
conumssioners appointed by the senate, he 
made various regulations for the government of 
the provmce, which were known by the name 
of Leges Enpihae [Diet of Ant s y] Eupi 
bus was condemned m the tribunate of C 
Gracchus, 123, on account of lus lUegal and 
crael acts m the prosecution of the friends of 
Tib Gracchus (VeU Pat n 7) He was an 
mtunate friend of Scipio Afneanus the younger, 
who obtained the consulship for him, but who 
failed m gaming the same honour for his brother 
Lucius He IS said to liave taken his brothers 
failure so much to heart as to have died in 
consequence (Cic de Avne 19, 71, Tusc iv 
17, 40) 
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Ensclno {BousiUon), a town of the Tecto- 
sages in the SE part of Galha Narbonensis, 
at the foot of the Pyrenees, on the river 
Eusemo {Tet), and on the road from Spam to 
Harbo A salt-water lake near it was famed 
for mullets (Liv xxi 24 , Strab p 182 , Ptol 
11 10 , 9 ) 

Easeilae (EuseUanus near Grosseto, Eu), 
one of the most ancient cities of Efrnna, prob- 
ably one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan 
League, situated on an eimnence E of the lake 
Prelius and on the Via Aurelia It is first 
mentioned m the time of Tarqumins Pnscus 
(Dionys m 51) It was taken by the Eomans 
m B c 294, when 2000 of its inhabitants were 
slam, and as many more rmide prisoners (Liv 
X 37) It was subsequently a Eoman colony, 
(Plm m 51) and contmued in existence till 
1138, when its inhabitants were removed to 
Grosseto The walls of EnseUae still remam, 
and are among the most ancient m Italy 
They are formed of enormous masses of traver- 
tme, piled up without regard to form, with 
small stones mserted m the mterstices The 
masses vary from six to eight feet m length, 
and from four to eight in height. The area 
enclosed by the w alls forms an irregular quad 
rangle, between 10,000 and 11,000 feet, or about 
two miles m circuit 

Eusicada (SE of Storah, Eu ), a seaport 
and Eoman colony m Nnmidia, used especially 
as the port of Cuta (Phn v 22 , Plot iv 
8 , 3 ) 

Euspinnm, a town of Africa Propna (Byza- 
emm), two miles from the sea, between Leptis 
Parva and Hadrumetum (Strab p 831 , Phn 

V 25, Bell Afr G) 

Eussadir (Bas ud-Dir, or G di Tree Forcas . 
Bus m ancient Pumc, and Bas m Arabic, alike 
mean cagpe), a promontory of Mauretania 
Tmgitana, m N Africa, on the coast of the 
Metagomtae SE of it was a city of the same 
name (prob Mebllah) (Phn. v 9, Ptol iv 1, 

7 ) _ 

Eusticns, Pabius, a Eoman histonan, m the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, and a fnend of 
Seneca (Tac Agr 10, Ann xin 20, xiv 2) 

EusticuB 1 L Junius Arulenus, more 
usually called Arulenus Eusticus, but some- 
times Junius Eusticus He was a fnend and 
pupd of Paetos Thhasea, and an ardent 
a dmir er of the Stoic plulosophy He was put 
to death by Domitian, because he had written 
a panegyric upon Thrasea (Tac Ann xn 
25, Hist in 90, Agr 2 , Dio Cass Ixvii IS , 
Phn Fj) 1 5, ui 11 , Suet Dom 10 ) — 2 Q 
JuuiUS, probably a grandson of the above, a 
Stoic philosopher, and one of the teachers of 
M Aurelius, who had a great regard for hml^ 
and raised him to the consulship (Dio Cass 
1x33 35, Capitol Jf Ant Plnl 2, 6, G I L~ 

VI 858) 

EuBUOumun {Goleah, opposite Algier), a 
considerable seaport m the E part of Mau- 
retania Caesonensis, constituted a Eoman 
colony under Claudius (Ptol iv 2, 2 , Phn 
r 20) 

Euteni, a people m Galha Aquitamca on the 
frontiers of Galha Narbonensis m the modem 
Bovergne Their chief town was Segodunnm, 
afterwards Cmtas Eutenorum {Bodes) The 
[ country of the Euteni contamed silver mmes, 
and produced excellent flax (Phn iv 109 , 
Ptol 11 7, 21 , Strab p 191 ) 

Eutilius Lupus [Lupus ] 

Eutillus Namatianus, Claudius, a Eoman 
1 poet, and a native of Gaul, lived at tlie 
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benimiiig of tbo fifth centurj of the Clmslmn i 
eraHe^resided at Borne a couBiderable time, 
where he attained the dignity of prnefoctus 
urbi, about A D 413 or 414 {God Theod m -0, 
Ha afterwards returned to his natne 
country, and has described Ins reto to Gaul 
m an elegiac poem, which bews the title of 
Jiinerarmm, or De Beditu Of this poem the 
first book, consisting of 644 lines, nna a small 
portion of the second, ha^ o como down to us 
It IS superior both in poetical colouring and 
punty of language to most of the productions of 
the age , and the passage m which ho celebrates 
the praises of Borne is not unworthy of the pen 
of Claudian Its versification is admirable 
Butihus was a heathen, and attache the Jews 
and monhs with no small seventy —Editions 
by L Muller, 1870, and in Foot Lai Mm bj 
A W Zumpt, Berlin, 1840 

P EutiUuB Eufus, a Eoman statesman and 
orator Ho was military tnbunc under Scipio 
m the Numantine unr, praetor n c 111, consul 
105, and legatus m 95, under Q Mucius 
Scaevola, proconsul of Asia 'Wliilc acting in 
this capacitj ho displayed so much honcstj and 
firmness in repressing the extortions of tho 
pnbhcani, that he became an object of fear and 
hatred to the nliolo bodj Accordingly, on his 
return to Borne, hen as iinpoaclied of mail er- 
Bation (derepetundis), found guiltj, and com 
polled to withdraw into banishment, 92 (Cic 
Brut 22, 85 , 80, 118 , pro Ball 11, 28 , Tac 
Ann IV 43) Ho retired first to Mjtilene, and 
from thonco to SmjTna, nhero he fixed his 
abode, and passed tho remainder of his dajs in 
tranquiliitv, having refused to return to Borne, 
although recalled by Sulla Besides his ora 
tions, Butihus wrote an autobiographj , and a 
History of Borne m Grech, n Inch contained an 
account of tho Numantino n nr, but no know 
not what penod it embraced (Chnris i 120, 
125 , Isid Or y\ii 11 , Li\ xxxis 62 , Gell 

14) 

Eutflns, C Marcias, was consul n c 357, 
when ha took tho town of Pm ornum In 850 
he was appointed dictator, being tho first time 
that a plebeian had attamed this dignity In 
his dictatorship he defeated the Etruscans with 
great slaughter In 852 ho x\aa consul c 
second time , and in 351, he was the first pie 
beian censor He nas consul for tho third time 
in 844, tor tho fourth time in 342 (Liv xni 
16, 21, 88 ) Tho son of this Butilus took the 
surname of Censormus, which in tho next 
generation entirely supplanted that of Butilus, 
and became tho name of tho familj [Censo 
lUNUS)^ 

Entuba (Boi/a), a nvor wliioh rises in tho 
Col dt Tenda and flows into tho sea at Albiura 
Intemeliura (Ventimiglia), on the coast of 
Liguria (Luc ii 422, Plin in 48) 

Eutuli, an ancient people in Italy, inhabit 
mg a narrow slip of country on the const of 
Latium a little to tho S of the Tiber Their 
chief town was Ardea, which was tho residence 
of Tumus Thej were subdued at an earlj 
penod by the Bomnns, and disappear from 
bi^orj_ (Dionys v 01 , Lu i 60 , Tuenus) 

Eutupaeor Eutuplae (Btchboroitgh), a port 
ot the Cantu in the SE of Biitniii, from 
which the passage was commonly made to tho 
harbour of Gessoriacum in Gaul (Lucan, \i 
w , Ptol 11 8, 27 , Amm Marc xx 1, xi.ni 8) 
Excellent oysters were obtained m tlio neigh 
bourlioodof this place {Butupino cdita fundo 
ostrea. Jut u 141) There are still several 
ttoman remains at Biclibororcgh 
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Saha (Sabaei ] 

Sahacon (2a;8axcDv=Shnbalca or Shabatak), 
according to Heiodotus (ii 137-140), a king of 
Ethiopia who iinaded Egypt in the reign of 
tho blind kiiigAiiysis, whom he dethroned and 
drove into the marshes Tho Etluopian con 
queror then loigncd over Egypt for fifty years, 
but at length quitted tho countrj ui conse 
quencoof a dream , whereupon An j sis regained 
ins kingdom In Manetho’s account there 
weio tliree Ethiopian kings who reigned over 
Egypt, named Sabacon, SebtcJitcs, and Tara- 
cus, whoso coUectixe reigns amount to fort} or 
filly }ears, and who form the tivent} filth 
dynasty of that w nter The Ethiopian dynasty 
w as the twent} fifth, winch displaced and jiut to 
death Bakenraf (Bocchons), hnx mgini aded and 
occupied Egjpt from Napata in Ethiopia 
about 733 b c Tlio invasion w ns led by the 
priest king Pinnkhi, who overthrew tho vanous 
petty princes who ruled in different parts of 
Egypt The other kings of the d}nn8t} were 
Shnbaka (Sabacon) about 700 n c , Shabataka, 
and Tahaiaqa (=Tirhakah), who reigned at 
Thebes b c G93-GGG and fought against tho in 
V nding Assyrian lungs Sennacherib, Esarhaddoii 
and Assurbanipal 

Sabaei or Sabae (Sa/SoToi, Sd/Sai 0 T She 
baiim), one of tho chief peoples of Arabia, 
dwelt in the SW comer of the peninsula, in 
tho most beautiful part of Arabia Felix, tho N 
and centre of the provnice of El-Ycme7i The 
Snbeans of EhYemen were celebrated for then 
wealth and luxury (Ptol vi 7, 28 , Catull xi 
6, Propert ii 10,10, Veig Georg i 67, Aen 
I 41C , Hor Od i 29, 2, ii 12, 24 ) Tlieir 
couiitr} produced all the most precious spices 
and perfumes of Arabia, and they earned on an 
extensive trade with tho East Tlioir capital 
was at Sabn, where we are told that then king 
was kept a close pnsoner in his palace (Dio 
Cass Ini 29 , Strab p 771 ) Tho Homoritae 
wore subsequent!} tho dominant tribe in then 
district [Ababia, p 96, a , Hojidebitae ] 

Sabate [Trcvignano), a town of Etruiia, on 
the road from Cosa to Borne, and on the NW 
comer of a lake which was named after it 
Lnous Sabatinns [Logo diBiacctano) (Strab 
p 226, Liv VI 4 ) 

Sabatiui, a people in Camiiania,who derived 
their name from the river Sabatus [Sahbato), a 
tributar} of tho Calor, which flows into tho 
Vultunius (Liv xxvi 83) 

Sabana oi Savana {Stern, on tho Anger) a 
town in tho N of Upper Pannonia, which m 
tho time of Augustus and Tibeiius, hke 
Camuntum, belonged to Noricum Claudius 
made it a colony (Plin in 146 , Ptol ii 15, 4) 
Sept SeveruB was proclaimed emperor here 
(Aurel Vict Ep 19) 

Sabazius (SaSd^tos) a Tlirnoian and Phry- 
gian deity, identified sometimes w ith Zeus but 
usually with Dionvsus [pp 293, b, 296, a], and 
worshipped in connexion with Ehea Cybelo 
Tho snake was sacred to him (Tlieoplirast 
Char 28), either because it was taken ns a 
8}mbol of tho earth and its reproduction of 
fruits, or in allusion to the story of Dionysus 
Zagiousfp 29G, a] 

Sabelh [Sabini] 

Sabina, tho wife of the emperor Hadrian, 
was tho grand niece of Trajan, being tho 
daughter of Matidia, who w as the daughter of 
Mnrciana, the sister of Trajan Sabina was 
married to Hadrian about a d 100, through the 
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influence of Plotma, the wife of Trajan The 
mamage did not prove a happy one Sabina 
at len^h put an end to her life for no 
credence need be attached to the report that 
she had been poisoned by her husband She 
was ahve in 186, and probably did not die tiU 
188, a few months before Hadrian She was 
enrolled among the gods after her decease 
(Spart Hadr 1, 2, 11, 23 , Aurel Vict Bp 14 , 
Oros vii 13) 

Sabina, Poppaea, a woman of surpassing 
beauty, but hcentious morals, was the daughter 
of T OUius, but assumed the name of her 
maternal grandfather, Poppaeus Sabinus, who 
had been consul m aj) 9 She was first 
manned to Rufius Crispmus, and afterwards to 
Otho, who was one of the boon companions of 
Nero The latter soon became enamoured of 
her, and m order to get Otho out of the way 
Nero sent lum to govern the province of Lusi- 
tania (68) Poppaea now became the acknow 
ledged mistress of Nero, over whom she 
exercised absolute sway Anxious to become 
the wife of the emperor, she persuaded Nero 
first to murder his mother, Agnppma (59), who 
was opposed to such a disgraceful union, and 
next to divorce and shortly afterwards put to 
death his innocent and virtuous wife, Octana 
(62) Immediately after the divorce of Octavia, 
Poppaea became the wife of Nero In the 
following year she gave birth to a daughter at 
Antium , but the infant died at the age of four 
months In 65 Poppaea was pregnant agam, 
but was killed by a lack from her brutal 
husband in a fit of passion She was enrolled 
among the gods, and a magnificent temple was 
dedicated to her by Nero Poppaea was in 
ordmately fond of luxury and pomp, and took 
immense pains to preserve the beauty of her 
person Thus we are told that all her mules 
were shod with gold, and that 600 asses were 
daily milked to supply her with a bath (Tac 
Ann xiii 46, xiv 1, 00, xr 23, xn 6 , 21 , Suet 
Nor 86 , Dio Cass Ixi 11, Ixii 27, Ixui 26 ) 

Sabini, one of the most ancient and powerful 
of the peoples of central Italy, for whom the 
ancients found an eponymous hero m Sabmus, 
a son of the native god Sanous The word 
Sabelliis is an adjective applied to the Sammtes 
and also used as an eqmvalentfor the adjectival 
Sabi7ius (Liv vm 1 , Verg Oeorg u 167, 
Aen vii 605 , Hor Od in 6, 87 ) The Sabmi, 
or Sabelhan race, though having a common 
parentage with the Oscans and Latins, were 
more closely connected with the Umbnans, 
from whom they branched ofi at a later period 
[seep 463, a] Eventuallythe Umbrian branch 
of the Umbro Sabelhan stock settled on the 
East of the Apennines in tlie district thence 
forth called Usibbia , the Sabelhan branch mi 
grated further southward and was agam sub 
divided , the Sabini proper retaimng the 
country between the Nar, the Amo and the 
Tiber, between Latium, Etruna, Umbna and 
Picenum This district was mountainous, and 
better adapted for pasturage than com The 
chief towns were Amitemum (accordmg to Cato, 
ap Dionys i 14, ii 49, the oldest town of the 
Sabines), Eeate, Nursia, Cutiliae, Cures, Ere 
tmm and Nomentum Prom this distnct at 
venous tunes other migratory bands went forth, 
who are described in separate articles the 
Vestini, Marsi, Marruomi, Paehgm, Frentani, 
Hirpini, Picentes, and (most important and 
powerful of all) the Saninites [Samniuit] 
The Sabelhan tribes adopted a pecuhar system 
of emigration In times of great danger and 
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distress they vowed a Ver Sacrum, or Sacred 
Spnng, and all the children bom m that 
spring were regarded as sacred to the god, and 
were compelled, at the end of twenty years, to 
leave their natn e country and seek a new home 
in foreim lands [Diet of Ant art Fer 
Sacrum \ The Sabines were distmgmshed by 
their hardy and frugal manner of life (Liv i. 
18, Cic Vatin 16, 87, Hor Od m 6, 88, 
Epod 2, 41, Juv lu 169), and their piety, 
which in their use of mcantations took thefonn 
of extreme su^rstition (Hor Epod 17, 28, 
Sat 1 9, 29) [For the umon of the Sabmes and 
Latms see Eoiia] The Sabmi proper were 
subdued by M’ Cunus Dentatus, b c 290 (Liv 
Ep 11 , Plor 1 16), and m 268 received the 
Homan franchise, after which date they 
reckoned as part of the Roman state with fuU 
citizenship (Veil Pat i 14) 

Sabinus 1 A contemporary poet and a 
friend of Ovid Ovid informs us that Sabmus 
had written answers to six of the Epistolae 
Heroidum of Ovid (Ov Am u 18, 27, Pont 
IV 16, 18 ) Three answers enumerated by Ovid 
in this passage are prmted m many editions of 
the poet’s works as the genuine poems of 
Sabinus, but they were written by a modem 
scholar, Angelns Sabmus, about the year 1467 
— 2 M Caelius, a Roman jurist, who succeeded 
Cassius Longinus, was consul a n 69 He was 
not the Sabmus from whom the Sabimam took 
their name [see below. No 7] He wrote a 
work, Ad Edictum Aedilium Cunihunu 
There are no extracts from Caehus m the 
Digest, but he is often cited, sometimes as 
Caehus Sabmus, sometimes by the name of 
Sabmus only (GeU iv 2, vi 4) C Calvisius, 
one of Caesar’s legates m the Civil war, b c 48 
(Caes B 0 iii 84) In 46 he received the 
provmoe of Afnca from Caesar Hnvmg been 
elected praetor m 44, he obtamed from Antony 
the provmce of Africa agam , but he did not 
return to Afnca, as the senate, after the depar 
turo of Antony for Mutma, conferred the pro 
vmce upon Q Comificius Sabmus was consul 
39, and m the followmg year commanded the fleet 
of Ootavian m the war with Sex Pompeius He 
was superseded by Agnppa in the command of 
the fleet He is mentioned at a later tune as 
one of the friends of Octavian (Dio Cass 
xlviu 84, 46 , App B G V Bl, 96, 182 ) — A T 
Flavius, father of the emperor Vespasian, was 
one of the formers of the taxes m Asia, and 
afterwards corned on business as a money- 
lender among the Helvetians (Suet Yesp 1) — 
5 Flavius, elder son of the precedmg, ond 
brother of the emperor Vespasian He governed 
Moesia for seven years dnnng the reign of 
Claudius, and held the important office of prae 
fectus urbi dnnng the last eleven years of 
Nero’s reign He was removed from this office 
by Golba, but was replaced in it on the acces- 
sion of Otho, who was anxious to concdiate 
Vespasian, who commanded the Roman legions 
m the East He contmned to retam the dig- 
nity under Vitellius, but when Vespasian was 
proclaimed imperator by the legions m the East, 
and Antomus Primus and his other generals m 
the West, after the defeat of the troops of 
ViteUius, were marching upon Rome, Vitelhus, 
despainng of success, offered to surrender the 
empire, and to place the supreme power m the 
hands of Sabmus till the arrival of Vespasian 
The German soldiers of Vitelhus, however, 
refused submission to this arrangement, and 
resolved to support their sovereign by arms 
Sabmus thereupon took refuge m the Capitol, 
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^here he atlacted by the Yitcllmu ^ps 
In the assault the Capitol was burnt to the 
ground, Sabinus was taken prisoner, and put to 
leath by the soldiers in the presence of Yitelhus, 
who endeavoured in vam to save Me Sa- 
bmus was a man of distingi^hea reputation, 
and of unspotted character He left two wns 
Flavius Sabinus, and Flavius Clemens (Tac 
Bisi 1 40, u 65,111 04-74, iv 47, Dio Cass Iv 
17, Snet Vesj, 1, Hte?/ 16 )-6 Flavins, 
son of tlie preceding, racmed Julia, luc dangii 
ter of his cousin Titns He was consul 82, inth 
lus cousin but \'*a5 afterwards slam 

hv the latter Pio Cass hcv 17 , Suet Dorn 

10 j 7 Masurius, a hearer of Atcius Capito, 

was a distinguished jurist in the time of Ti 
benus (Cell iv 1, v C , Alacrob in C, 11) 
Tins is the Sabmus from whom the school of 
the Sabmiam took its name [Gatito ] There 
IS no direct excerpt from Sabinus in the Digest, 
imt he IS often cited bv other jurists, who com 
mented upon his Libn ires June Cicihs It 
is conjectured that Persins means to refer to 
this work (Sat v 90), when he savs, ‘ Excepto 
61 quid ilasuri rubnea vetavit ’ Alosunus also 
wrote numerous other works, winch are cited by 
name m the Digest — 8 Kymphidittfi [Ny^t- 
PHTDius] — 9 Poppaeus, consul aji 9, was 
appomted in the lifetime of Augustus governor 
of Sloesia, and was not only confirmed m this 
government by Tibenus, but received from the 
latter the provinces of Achaia and Macedonia 
m addition He continued to liold tliese pro 
Vinces till his death, in 85, having ruled over 
Moesia for twenlj four years He was the 
maternal grandfather of Poppaea Sabina, the 
mistress, and afterwards the wife, of Isezo 
(Snet Vesp 2, Tac Ann i 80, iv 4G, xni 43) 
— 10 T Sicmus, consul b c 487, fought 
successfullv against the Yolsci (Liv ii 40, 
Dionys vui 04, 07) — U TitiuB, a Eoman 
knight, fnend of Germameus, executed through 
tbe influence of Sejanns (Tac Ann iv 18, 08, 
70, n 4 , Dio Cass Ivui 1) — 12 Q Titurins, 
one of Caesar’s legates m Gaul, who penshed 
along with L Aurunculeius Cotta in the attack 
made upon them by Ambionx in b c 64 (Caes 
J3 (r II 5,111 17, V 24, Snet Jut 20) 

Sabis (Samirc) 1 A broad and deep nrer 
in Gallica Belgica and in the territon of the 
Ambiani, falhng into Uie nver Mosa (Caes B G 

11 10) — 2 A small nrer on the coast of Car- 
mania plel 111 8) — 3 See Safis 

Sabrata fAnBOTovra ] 

Sabrina, also called Sabnana (Sciern), a 
Tiver m the YT of Britain, which flowed by 
Yenta Silnrnm into the ocean (Plol u 3, 
Tac Ann zii 31) 

Sacadas (SaxdSas), of Argos, an eminent 
Greek musician, was one of the masters who 
established at Sparta the second great school 
of music, of which Thaleias was the founder, as 
f^rpander had been of the first He gamed 
the prize for flute-playing at the first of the 
contests which the Amphictyons es- 
tabhshed in connexion with the Pytluim games 
(B c 690), and also at the next two festivals in 
Bucccssion (580, 582) Sacadas was a composer 
of elegies, as well as a musician (Pint de ATas 
8-12, pp 1134,1185) 

Mcae (SoKoj), one of the most numerous and 
mt^ powerful of the Scythian nomad tribes, 
their abodes E and HE of tbe Mnssagetae, 
as {or as Senca, in the steppes of Central Asia, 
arenowp^pled by the EirffJnz SJmsals, 
osename that of their ancestors is traced 

y some geographers They were very warlike, 
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and excelled especially as cavalry, and as 
archers both on horse and foot Their women 
shored in their mihtary spirit , and, if we are 
to beheve Aehan, they had the custom of 
settling before marriage whether the man or 
•womaiTshould rule the house, by the result of 
a combat between them. In early times they 
extended their predatory mcursions ns far lY 
as Armenia and Cappadocia They were made 
tnbntarr to the Persian empire, to the army 
of which thej furnished a large force of cavalry 
and archers, Mho were among the best troops 
that the king of Persia had. (Hdt iv 6, v 118, 
ni 04 , Xen Cpr v 3, 82 , Strab p 511 , Arr 
An in 8, 11 ) It should be remembered that 
the name of the Sacae is often used looselv for 
other Scvthian tribes, and sometimes for the 
Scvtbions m general 

Sacasene (SaAoin?!'^), a fertile distnct of Ar- 
mcma Major, on the nver Cjtus and the con- 
fines of -ilbania, so called from its having been 
at one period conquered by tlie Sacae (Strab 
pp 73, 609, 511, 529) 

Sacastene (SaAaimjw)), n district of Drangi 
ana, apparently, at one tune occupied bv the 
Sacae (Arr JPeript Mar Erpfli 83) It is 
conjectured that the name Scistan is formed 
from Sacastene 

Sacer Mens, an isolated hill in the country 
of the Sabines, on the right bank of the Amo 
and lY of the Yia Xomentaiia, three miles 
from Borne, to winch the plebeians repaired m 
their secessions (Liv u 82, Dionvs. vi 45) 
The hdl 13 not called by any special name at 
the present day, but there is upon its summit 
the Torre dt Spccchio 

SacHi, with the surname Mrrtialinm, a tom 
of the Turdnli m Hispania Baetica (Plin in 
11 ) 

Sacra Via [Boila, p 805, a ] 

Eacrarla, a town in Dmbna on the road be- 
tween Trcba and Spoletium, supposed to be 
identical with Clitumni Fannm on the nver 
Cnmnrsxs 

Sacriportus, a small place m Latium, of un- 
certain site, memorable for the vict-orv of Snlla 
over the i ounger Manus, e c 82 (App B C 
1 87, Yell Pot 11.20, Lucan, ii 144) 

SacrrunBromontoilnm. 1 (C St Vincent), 
on the W coast of Spam, said by Strabo to be 
tbe most westerly point in the whole earth 
(Strab p 187 ) — 2 (C KJichdoni), a pro- 
montorv m Lycia, near the confines of Pam- 
phylm, and opposite the Chelidonian islands, 
whence it was also called Prom Chelidoninm 
(Strab p 082) 

SadocuE (SdSoAoj), son of Sitalces, kmg of 
Thrace, was made a citizen of Athens b c 481 
(Time u 29, 07 , Sxtaices) 
j Sadyattes {2a5i/dT-7)j), kmg of Lydia, suc- 
ceeded his father, Ardys, and reigned b c 029- 
017 (Hdt I 10, 18) He earned on war with 
the Milesians for six years, and at his death 
bequeathed the war to his son and snccessor, 
Alvattes [Abvattbe ] 

Saepinnm or Sepinum (Sepmas, -atis Se- 
ptno), a municipimn m Sammum on the road 
from Allifae to Beneventnm (Liv x 44 , Phn 
ui. 107) 

Baetabis 1 (Alcoy'l), a nver on the S 
coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, S of Uie Sucro 
(Ptol 11 0, 14) — 2 Or Setabis (Setabitanus 
Jativa), an important town of the Contestam 
m Hispania Tarraconensis, and a Roman mnni- 
cipiazn, was situated on a bill S of tbe Sucro, 
and was celebrated for its manufacture of hnen 
(Strab p ICO , PLn m. 25, six. 9 , Catull 12, 14) 
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SagalassuB (2a7a\a(rD-Jy, or SeA.'yrio'crdj 
Aghlasiin), a large fortified citj of Pisidia, near 
the Phrygian border, a da^'s journey SE of 
Apamea Cibotus It laj , as its large rums still 
show, in the form of an amphitheatre on the 
side of a lull, and had a citadel on a roch thirty 
feet high It a as taken bj assault by Alex- 
ander the Great (4jr An i 18) Its jnhabi 
tants were reckoned the bravest of the Pisidnns, 
and seem, from the n ord AatceSaifioiy on their 
coins, to have claimed a Spartan oiigm (Stiab 
p 5G9 , Liv \-x\i in 15 , bteph S v) Among 
the rums of the city are the remains of a very 
line temple, of an amphitheatre, and of fifty 
h\o other large buildings 

Saganus {:Sayai'6s), a small rii er on the coast 
of Carmanin (Ptol vi 8, 1) 

Sagans, a nver of Saimaha Europaea, falling 
into a bay in the NW of the Eusme, whicli 
was called after it Sagaticns Sinus, and which 
also recened tlio riiei jkMnces (Oi Font iv 
10, 17 , Phn 11 82) The bai appears to be 
that on which Odessa now stands, and the rivers 
the Bol-Kon'iaJnik and the Mal-Koiiiahnk 

Sngartu {:Saydprioi), according to Herodotus, 
a nomad people of Persia Afteiaards thei 
are found, on the authonty of Ptolemy, in 
Jfedia and the passes of 31 Zagros (Hdt i 123 ) 

Sagra, a small ni er in Jlagna Graeeia on the 
SE coast of Bruttium, falling into the sea be 
tacen Caulonia and Locri, on the banks of 
which [see p 258, b] a memorable victory was 
gamed by 10,000 Locnons over (as it was said) 
120,000 Crotomatcs (Strab p 2G1 , Cic N D 
111 5, Just XX 3, Phn in 93) Tins victory 
appeared so extraordinary thatitgaie rise to 
the proverbial expression, ‘It is truer than what 
happened on the Sagra,' a hen a person wished 
to make any strong asseveration (Suid s v) 

SagruB (Sang)o), a nier of Sainnium, which 
rises in the 3Iarsian and Paehgnian hills, and 
flows, with a course of about seventy miles, into 
the Adriatic N of Histonmm (Strab p 242, 
Ptol in 1, 19) 

Saguntia 1 {Xigonsa or Gigonza, NTV of 
Medina Sidonia), a town in the W part of His- 
pinia Bastica, S of the Baetis (Liv xxxiv 12, 
Phn 111 IG) — Z A tovni of the Arevaci m His 
pania Tarraconensis, SW of Bilbilis, near the 
Jlons Solanus (App B C i 110, Pint Sert 21) 

Saguntum, moio rarely Saguntus (Sagunti 
mis Murvicdro), a toivn of the Edotani or Sede 
tarn in Hispania Tarraconensis, S of the Iberus 
on the nver Palantias, about tlireo miles from 
the coast It is said to haio been founded by 
Greeks from Zacynthns, with whom Eutuhans 
from Ardoa acre intermingled, alienee it is 
sometimes called Ausoiua Saguntus (Strab 
p 159, Liv XXI 7, Sil Ital 1 332) It a as 
Rituntcd on an cmnicnco in the midst of a 
fertile country, and became n place of great 
commercial importance Although S of the 
Iberus, it had formed an alliance aith the Eo 
mans, and its siege bv Hannibal, ii c 210, was 
the immediate cause of the second Punic war 
Tlio inhabitants defended their city with the 
ulmoit brasen against Hannibal, who did not 
succeed in taking the place till after a siege of 
nearly eight months (Liv rxi 1 i) 'TIic greater 
mrl of llie city a as destroyed by Hannibal, 
out it yens rebuilt by the Eomnns tight yrnra 
afteryyards and made a colony (Liv xxviii 30 , 
I'hn 111 20 ) ‘Saguntum a ns c< hhratod for its 
manufacture of iHaulifiil dnnkingciips (Mart 
1' -ir, xiy Ids, Plin xxxy ICt)), and the figs 
of tin sur'onnding ronntrv w< re miirhynlnedl 
in ant quity (I'hn ly 72) Tlu’ mins of the ! 
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I ancient toyvn, consistmg of a Uieatre and a 
temple of Bacchus, are extant at Mumedro, 
which is a corruption of Mart vctcrcs 
\ Sals (2cuy,2atT7)j Sa el-HajjatjBwXa^ixi 
city of Egypt, in the Delta, on the E side of 
the Canopic branch of the Hilo in loarer Egypt 
(Hdt II 1G9) It was the capital of the twenty 
fourth and ta enty -sixth dynasties, and under 
the iaenty sixth dynasty (b c CCC-528) became 
the capital of all Egypt and both the residence 
and the bunal place of the kings of these tyro 
dynasties Its accessibility to Greek trader-, 
increased its yyealth, but after the foundation 
of Alexandria all its unportance passed to that 
city It was the chief seat of the worship of 
the Egyptian goddess Nit who had here a 
splendid temple in the middle of an artificial 
lake, where a great feast of lamps yras cole 
brated yearly by yvorshippers from all parts of 
Egyrpt The city gay e its name to the Saltcs 
Nomos 

I Saitis {SdiTis), a surname of Athene, under 
which she had a sanctuarv on Mount Pontimis, 
near Lema in Argohs (Pans ii SG) The name 
was traced by the Greeks to the Egy'ptiaus, 
among a horn Athene yras said to liayo been 
called Sals (cf Hdt ii 175) 

Sala 1 (_Saatc), a nver of Germany, bo 
tween a Inch and the Ehine Drasus died (Strab 
p 291, Liv Bp liO) It was a tributary of 
the Albis {Elbe) — 2 (Saalc), also a ny or of 
Germany, and atnbutary of the Moonus (Afrtiii), 
which formed the boundary between the Her 
mundun and Chatti, with great salt spnngs m 
its neighbourhood, for the possession of a Inch 
these tao peoples frequently contended (Tac 
A7tn xiii 57) — 3 (Burargag), a ny or m the 
N part of the "W coast of Mauretania Tmgi 
tana, nscs in the Atlas Minor, and falls into the 
Atlantic, N of a town of the same name (Ptol 
iv 1, 2) — 3 A toam in Pannonia, on the road 
from Sabana to Poetovio — 5 (Sheila), a town 
in the N part of the W coast of Mauretania 
Tingitana, S of the mouth of the rii er of the 
same name mentioned under No 3 (Phn v 5) 
This town was the furthest place in Mauretania 
toyrards the S possessed by the Eomans , for 
although tlio proyinco nominally extended 
further S , the Eomans never fully subdued 
the nomad tribes beyond this point 
Salacia [Nebtunus ] 

Salacia (Alcaccr do Sal), a niunicipium of 
Lusitania, in the temtory of the Tnrdelani, NW 
of Pax Juba and SW of Ebora, yritli the sur 
name of Urbs Imperatona, celebrated for its 
aoollen manufactures (Strab p 141, Ptol n 
C, 3) , 

SalamiB (Sabauij SaAafui los) 1 (Kohinh 
an island off the W coast of Attica, from which 
it IS Boparatod bv a narrow channel It forms 
the S boundary of the bay of Elousis. Its form 
IS that of an irregular semicircle towards tlio 
W, yyith many small indentations along the 
coast Its greatest length, from N to b , is 
about ton inilcs, and its width, in its broadest 
part, from E to W , is a little more (Strab p 
893) In ancient times it is said to liayo been 
called Pttgussa, from the pines which gron ui 
it, and alsoiScmia and Ci/cf'ii'U, from the iiamc=. 
of tyyo native heroes (Paus i 3C, 1) It >s 
further said to hay c been called Salaniis from 
a daughter of Asopus of this iiamo (Patin i 3 >, 
2) It yiiiR colonised at an early time by th' 
Aeacidno of Aegina Tclanioii the son of 
.\oacuR fled thither afb r the murder of his 
half brother Phoens, and Iiecame Boyeo’ign of 
the island His son Ajax accompanied the 
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GreeTcB witTi twelve Stvlamiuian slups to the , 
Soian WO! (li u 557) Salamis continued nn | 
mdenendont state till about the beginning ol 
the fMtietb Olympiad (b o C20), 'T *^11 a ^spute 
arose for its possession betueon the Mc„armns 
mi the Atbemans After a long stniggle it 
Si into the hands of the Megorians but was 
finally token possession of the Athenians 
through a stratagem of Solon 
ctune one of the Attic demi It continued to 
belong to Athens till the time of Cassandei, 
when its inhabitants volniitanly surrondoired it 
to the Macedonians, 818 (Diod x\iii 09 , Pans 
1 85 9) The AtUemaua recovered tlic islana 
xn *^32 tlirough means of Aratus, and puxuslied 
tlie“Salamminns for then desertion to the Mace 
domans with great severitj (Pint Arat M) 
The old city of Solomis stood on the b side 01 
the island, opposite Acgma , hut this was atter- 
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galeos (Hdt Tin 83-90 )— 2 A citj of Cyprus, 
Bituated in the middle of the E coast a little 
N of tlio rivei Pediaeus It is said to have 
been founded by Teucer, the son of Telamon, 
who gai 0 it the name of liis native island, from 
which lie had been banished by his father 
[Teuceii ] Salamis possessed an excellent 
harboui, and was by far the most important 
city in the whole of Cyprus It became subject 
to the Persians w ith tho rest of the island , but 
it recovered its independence about 385 under 
Eiagoias, who extended his sovereignty over 
tho Renter part of the island [Gvpbus ] Under 
tho Eomans the whole of tho E part of tho 
island formed part of tho temtoiy of Salamis 
In the time of Trajan a great part of the town 
was destroyed in an msurrection of the Jews , 
and undei Constantine it suffered still more 
from an earthquake, winch bulled a large por- 



aards deserted, and a now city of tho same 
name built on tho B const opposite Attica, on 
a small bay now called Amhelalia Even tins 
new citj was in rums in tho time of Pausanias 
At the extremity of tho S promontory forming 
tluB bay was tho small island of Psyttalla 
(^jpaokutali), winch is about a mile long, and 
from 200 to 800 yards wide (Hdt vin 95 , 
Aesch Pers 447) — Salamis is chiefly memor 
able on account of the great battle fought off 
its coast, in winch tho Persian fleet of Xorxes 
was defeated by tho Greeks, 480 Tlie battle 
took place in the strait between tho E part of 
the island and tho coast of Attica, and the 
titoek fleet was drawn up in tho small bay 
m front of tho town of Salamis Tlio battle 
tvas witnessed from tho Attic coast bj Xerxes, 
tv 0 had erected for himself n lofty throne bn 
one of the projectmg declivities of Mt Ae 


tion of the inhabitants beneath its rums It 
was, liowovor, rebuilt by Constantino, who gave 
it the name of Constantia, and made it the 
capital of tho island (Hierocl p 70C) A 
systematic exploration of the site of Salamis 
was begun by Mr Tubbs under direction of the 
British School of Athens in 1890, when the 
plan of tho Agora and its colonnades, tho 
Tomenus of Zeus, and other buildings were 
discovered, besides valuable finds of potterj 
and some of sculpture It is probable that the 
complete excavation of the site may produce 
results of great value to archaeologj 
Salapia (Salapmus jSaZpi), an ancient town 
of Apulia, in the district Daunia, was situated S 
of Sipontum on a lake named after it (Strab 
p 28 i) According to tho common tradition it 
was founded by Diomedes, though others ascribe 
its foundation to the Ehodiau Blpias (Vitruv 
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1 4, 12 , Strab p 654) It is not mentioned 
till the second Punic war, when it revolted to 
Hanmbal after the battle of Cannae, but it sub 
sequently surrendered to the Eomans, and 
delivered to the latter the Carthaginian garrison 
stationed m the town (Liv sni 20, -csvi 88) 
The original site of Salapia was at some dis 
tance from the coast, but in consequence of 
the unhealthy exhalations arising from the lake 
nbove mentioned, the inhabitants remoi ed to a 
new town on the sea coast, which was built by 
jVI Hostilius with the approbation of the Roman 
senate, about b c 200 (Vitruv I c) This new 
town sen ed as the harbour of Arpi The rams 
of the ancient town still exist at some distance 
from the const at the village of Salm 

Salapina Pains (Lago di Salpi), a lake of 
Apuha, between the mouths of the Cerbalns 
andAufidus, which derived its name from the 
town of Salapia situated upon it, and which 
M Hostihus connected with the Adriatic by 
means of a canal (Strab p 284, Lucan, v 877) 

Salaria, a town of the Bnstetani m Hispania 
Tarraconensis and a Roman colonj 

Salaria Via [Rom, p 818] 

Salassi, a brave and warlike people in Galha 
Transpadann, m the vallej of the Dnria (Val 
d’ Aosta) at the foot of the Graion and Pennme 
Alps, whom some regarded as a branch of the 
Salj es or SaUuvii m Gaul The approaches to 
the Alpine passes of the Great and Little St 
Bernard lay through their territory, which was | 
itself rendered difBcult of access from the plain 
of the Po by the narrovraess of the remarkable 
gorge (at the modem Fori de Bard) which 
forms the only entrance to the valley (Liv xxi 
89 , of Alpes, p 56, a ) The Salassi defended 
their territory with such obstmaey and courage 
that it was long before the Romans were able 
to subdue them At length in the reign of 
Augustus the country was permanently occu 
pied by Terentins Vorro vnth a powerful Roman 
force , the greater part of the Salassi were 
destroyed in battle, and the rest, amounting to 
36,000, were sold as slaves Tlieir chief town 
was Augusta Praetona (Aosfa), which Augustus 
colonised with soldiers of the Praetorian co- 
horts (Dio Cass Im 25 , Strab p 205 , Liv 
Ep 185) 

Saldae (SifASai Bougie), a large seaport town 
of N Africa, origmally the E frontier town of 
the kingdom of Mauretania, afterwards m 
Mauretoma Caesanensis, and, after the division 
of that provmce, the "W frontier town of 
Mauretama Sitifensis. Augustus made it a 
colony (Strab p 831, PtoL iv 2, 9, Phn 

V 21) ^ 

Saldiiba 1 (J?io Verde), a nverm the tern 
tory of the Turduh m Hispania Baetica, at the 
mouth of which was situated a town of the 
same name (Ptol u. 4, 11)— 2 See Caesak 
AUGUSTA 

Sale (SoAi?)) u town on the coast of Thrace, n 
little W of the month of tlie Hebrus (Hdt vii 
59) 

Salebro, a place in Etruna between Cosa and 
Populomum 

Saleius Bassus [Bassus] 

Salentini or Sallentini, a people in the S 
part of Calabna, who dwelt around the promon- 
tory lapyginm, which is hence called Salentl- 
num or Salentina (Strab p 282) They laid 
claim to a Greek ongm and pretended to have 
come from Crete into Italy under the guidance 
of Idomenens (Strab L c , Verg Aen in 400 ) 
They were subdued by the Eomans at the con- 
clusion of their war with Pyrrhus, and having 
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revolted m the second Pumo war were agam 
easily reduced to subjection (Liv Ep 16, 
Flor 1 20 , Zonor viii 7) 

Salemtun (Salemitanus Salerno), an an 
cient town m Campania, at the innermost comer 
of the Sinus Paestanus, was situated on a height 
not for from the coast, and possessed a harbour 
at the foot of the hUl (Liv xxsii 29 , Strab p 
251, Hor Ep i 16,1) It was made a Roman 
colony at the same time as Puteoh, n c 194 , 
but it attamed its greatest prosperity m the 
middle ages, after it had been fortified by the 
Lombards (Paul Hist Lang u 17) 

Salices (Ad), a toivn in Moesia, not far from 
the mouth of the Danube, sisty-two Roman 
miles from Tomi (Amm Marc xxsi 7) 

Salganeus or Salganea (2c\7oi'6w 'S.cCK’^i 
vios, SaXyarelrgs), a small town of Boeotia on 
the Euripus (the N entrance of which it com 
manded), and on the road from Anthedon to 
Chalcis (Strab p 408 , Liv xsxv 87, 51 ) 
Sallnae, salt-works, the name of several 
towns which possessed salt-works m them 
vicimty 1 A town m Britam, probably on the 
E coast, m the S part of Lmcolnshue (Ptol 
in 8, 7) — 2 A town of the Suetru m the Mori 
time ^ps m Galha Narbonensis, E of Eeii 
(Ptol in 1, 42) 

Salinator, hivins 1 M , consul b c 219, 
with L Aeniihus Paulus, earned on war along 
with his coUeagne agamst the Hlynans On 
their return to Rome, both consuls were brought 
to tnal on the charge of havmg unfairly 
divided the booty among the soldiers Paulus 
escaped with difficulty, but Livms was con 
demned. The sentence seems to have been an 
unjust one, and Livius took his disgrace so 
much to heart that he left the city and retired 
to his estate in the country, where he hved 
some j ears without taking any part m pubhc 
affairs (Ptol ui 19, Zonar vm 20, App 
lllgr 8, Liv ssu 85) Li 210 the consuls 
compelled him to return to the city, and m 207 
he was elected consul a second time with 
C Claudius Nero He shared with his col 
league m the glory of defeatmg Hasdrubal on 
the Metaurns. [For details, see Nero, Ceau 
nros, No 2 ] Next year (206) Livius was sta- 
tioned in Etruna, as proconsul, with an army, 
and his impenum was prolonged for two sue 
cessive years In 204 he was censor with his 
former colleague m the consulship, Claudius 
Nero The two censors had long been ene- 
mies, and their long smothered resentment 
now burst forth, and occasioned no smaU scan 
dal m the state Lmus, m his censorship 
imposed a tax upon salt, m consequence of 
which he received the surname of Salinator, 
which seems to have been given him in dension, 
but which became, notwithstanding, hereditary 
m hiB family (Liv xxix 87 , Val Max u 9, 6, 
vu 2, 6 ) — 2 C , curule nedile 208, and praetor 
202, m which year he obtained Bruttu ns his 
province In 193 he fought under the consul 
agamst the Bon, and in the same year was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the consulship (Liv 
XXIX 88, XXXV 6 , 10 )— 8 C , praetor 191, when 
he had the command of the fleet m tlie war 
against Antiochus He was consul 188, and 
obtained Gaul ns Ins provmce (Liv xxxn 42, 
X.XXV 11 9-25 j App Syr 22) 

Sallentini. [Salentiee] 

Sallustius or Salnstins (SoAoiJimoy), prae- 
fectus praetono nnder the emperor Julian 
He was probably the author of a treatise riepl 
fiecDj' KcH KdcTfiov, which is still extant, of the 
school of the Neo-Platomsts Edited by Orclhus. 
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RnliiRtTns 1 TLo ’ strict reirnrd to chronologj Editions by Hcr- 

C SallustluB , I nleboian famiK, I eog.Eeips 18i0 , Scbmalz, GoUn, 188C , Brook, 

Boman Amtonium, in tbc I Iiond 1885 (fl) IIis greatest work, nliicli Ima 

tuid was born " ^ 85, nunostor abont ' pcnsliod almost cnlirolj , was tlio Histouca, in 

county of the Sabine . j books, wbicb nero dedicated to Lucullus, a 

59, tnbuno of tbc p ebs ui j5^-, Um 

wbiob Clodias ys cd bj^ 1 consulsbip of Jf 

''!J'''n°w^?ronnos°Silo ^It IS said llmtlio Actnilius T^pidus and Q Lutatius CatnhiB, 78, 
f'li'it.nn^Mmbt^bi Milo in Ibo act of tvluUerj tlio j ear of bulla’s deatli, to tlio consulBliip of 
had been cangbt ba Milyny^^^^ y Ynlcatms Tulhm and M Acmilius Lcpidus, 

Stor Saba"’ Bmt Im trS'i^^^ a sound r.r. ibe .ear wlneb Cicero was nraotor Tins 
•whipping from tlu husband , and that ho had 
been onlj lot off on paiTiient of a snm of money 
(GcU xani 18) In 50 Sallust nns eipellcd 
from the senate by the censors, probablj be 
eanso ho belonged to Caesar s jiarty, though 
some giro as iho ground of his ejection from tbo 
Fonalc the act of adnlU rj already mentioned 
pio Casa xl C 1) In the Ci% il r. ar ho follonod 
Caesar’s fortune In -17 no find liim pmelor 
elect, by obtamiug which dignity hcMnsn stored 
to Ins rank He iionrlj lest hia life in a mutiny 
of some of Caisnr’s troops m Campania, •aho 
had been led tliilher to pass ove'r into Africa 


r.C, the year in which Cicero arns praetor Tlin> 
work was inti iided ns a continuation of Sis 
ennn's History , IhoJiistory of Sulla was omitted 
{Jitff 95) Tlio few remaining fragments cora- 
pnsc four spctches and two Icltors Those frag- 
iiunts arc inthided in Jordan's edition of 
ballast, 1887 (1) Ditar EjnstoJao dc Be Piib- 

Itcn ordittauda, nliich appear to be addressed 
to Caesar at the time when he was engaged in 
his Spanish campaign (19} against Potreius and 
Afmnius, and the In i refit tr {or Drclamatjo) %n 
Cterronrm are nttnhuted to Sallust, but arc 
probably norks of a rbetoncal writer of the 
first c> ntiiry , A P , ns IS also tbc supposed retort 
(App J3 C 11 ^2) He nccompamed Cacftiir m ! of Cici ro, Iincc> ni SaUii^Uiivi TJieso nro 
lus Afncan war, 10, and was loft b\ Caesar as i also printed m Jordan’s Sallust, Bcrl 1887, 


the governor of Kumidin, in nhnh cnjincily ho 
IB charged wiUi hneang opprosved tlio people, 
and ennehrd himself by unjust means {Bell 
Afr 8,81, Dio Cass xhu 9} Hewasacensod 
of maladniinmlralion b« fore Cae-sir, but it does 
not appo vr that ho was brought to trial {(Cic] 
inerct III Sallust 19) The charge is some 
wlint confimicd by the fact of Ins liecoming 


which IS tho best coiuideto edition — Some of 
the Homan wnters considered that Sallust 
imiLited tho filalc of ThucadidcK (Quint x 1) 
His Inngnago ir geucmlly conciBO and per 
spicnouB pi rhnps his love ofbrcMty may halt 
cauBod the’ iimhigmtv that ib Bomctimos found 
m his senleiicrs Ho also nflectcd nrchnic 
words Though he lias considcmhle mcnl ns a 


immcnBcU nch, ns'was shown b\ tbc cxiwnsiic . wnfer, his art is always apparent Ho had no 
gardens winch be formed {horl b(Hfn*fia«0 j pretenBions to great reseiucJi or precision about 


on the Qnirmnlm (cf Hor Ud ii 2, Tac Ahti 
111 80) Ho rc'tire'd into pn\ncv after ho re 
turned from Afnea, and Ik pa>scd quietly 
through the trouhlcsomo penoel after CacsnrB 
dcatli (Sail Cat •() He die-d 8-t, about four 
years before the lutllo of Actium The story 
of hiR maiTving Cicero’s wife, 'rcrcntia, ought 


fnets His rofitctioiiB haic often EOniolhmg of 
Uio ranio artificial and const rained charnclcr as 
hiR expres'-ions, yet seieral art' forcible and 
BtipgCRliio, and are fninilinr aphorisms, cq 
‘Idem 'll lie idem nolle, ca de'mum finnn, 
amicitia rsl ’ One may judge that his object 
wnt) to obtain dihtinction ns a writer that bUIo 


to be rejected [’rcnisTii] It was probably j was whnt he thought of more Ihiui matter lit' 
not till after Ins return from Afnea lliatballuBt hnn, however, probahK Um ment of being tbo 
wrote biB bistonnvl works (1) TliO Cnlilwn, first Homan who niineel atwntingphilosophicnl 
or Bcllum Catrliuanuu), is a history of tliojlimlon, and wlio was BiicccsKful m depicting 
conspimcr of Catilmo dunng tho consulslup of j rlmnicter In his new of tho tunes ho was a 


Cicero, 68 TIio introduction to Una history in 
a fomewhnt oi cn-traineil effort to introduce 
philosopln and morils, but the wnting is not 
wiUioat vigour, and there is no reason to regard 
the remarkfi ns inrlnci re Tile history, lliough 
not clear in its clironologv , is v aluable Snllunt 
was a Imng rpcclalor of the c\ cuts which ho 
descnlies, ami coiisiilernig that he waB not a 
fnend of Cicero, and was a partisan of Caesar, 
ho -wrote with fuiniess The spcechca ■which 
ho has inBorU-d m Iub liistorv an certainly Iub 
own composition J^Ab regards Ins reprosenta 
tion of Caesar's action, see p 181, b ] rditiouB 
by Cool , 18m , Turner, 1887 , Eus'-nor, la ipn 
1857 (2) Tlie Tugurlhn, or Beltinn Jiiguriht 
moH, contains Hit history of the war of tho 
H^ons n^ninsl Jugurllin, king of Niiinidio, 
whicb began 111, and continued until 100 It 
IS likely enough that fiallnst was led to write 
this vorV from having resided in Africa, and 
lliat ho collected some matenals there He 
cites the Punio Books of King Hiompnnl ns 
aulbonty for bm gi neral geographical dcscriii- 
tion (Jre^ c 17) The Jiigiirlhiuo TT'Vir has a 
piiiJosoplucnl lutrodnctiori of tbo same stamp 
as that to tbc Calihua As a history of tho 
esimpaign, the Jwjurthvie Tl'or is not vorv 
trustworthy there in iv total neglect of goo- 
grapiucal prociBion, and apparently not a very 


pesBimist, who junited tlu' viccB of the patn 
Clans in the darkest colours, with, perhaps, 
soniethiiig of bittenieBS from tJic relrospoot of 
hm own hh Caesar and Cato alone are ex- 
cept* d from the general reprohation — 2 Tlic 
grindsoii of tho nster of the hiBtonau, was 
adople’d b\ tho latter, and inhentod hiH great 
winltli In imitation of MaecenaR, he pro 
fomd reniammg n Homan eqnca On tlio fall 
of llnecenar ho became the principal adviser of 
AugustiiB Ho died in vn 20, nt an advanced 
age (Tac Ann i 6, ii 10, iii 80, Sen d< Clem 
10) One of Horaces odea {Od ii 2) was 
addressed to linn after ho was in favour with 
the j.nperml court, ho is satirised for lus 
profligaev in Sat i 2, 18 

Salmaoifl [Ht um vrituonmis ] 

Balmantloa (Su/nmujicn), called Holmnntioa. 
or Hormandica hy Livy, and Elmantica bv 
Polvbius, an iinjiortant town of tlu Vettones in 
Liihilania, S of tho Durius, on tho road from 
Liiiorita to CacsaraugiiBla It was taken by 
Hannibal A bridge was built hero bv Tinjan, 
of winch tho piers still exist (Pol in 11, Liv 
XXI 5 , Plol 11 5, 9 ) 

Balmona or Salmonia 1 (SoAjiwj't;, 2a\- 
fiaula), n town of Ehs in tho district Pisa- 
tiH, on tho river Enipous, said to liavo boon 
founded by Salmonous (Diod iv 68) 
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2 (Sabnc), a Lrnncli of the JIoRolla (Aue Mas 
8G0) 

Salmonons (2a\/u&)i'ei)j), son of Aeolus iiiul 
Enaroto, and brother of Sisjplius (Apollod i 
7, 8) Ho was first inamecl to Alcidico and 
nfternnrds to Sidcro, bj the former of whom 
he became the father of Tjro {Od xi 235, 
Diod n 08) He onginallj Ined in Thcssnlj, 
bnt emigrated to Elis, where ho built the touii 
•of Salmonc (Strab p 350) His presumption 
nnd airoganco were so groat that he deemed 
himself equal to Zeus, and ordered sacrifieeB to 
be offered to himself, naj, ho e\en imitated 
the thunder and lightning of Zeus, but the 
father of the gods Icilled him uilh Ins thunder 
bolt, dcstrojed his toan, and punished him in 
the lower a orld This stor} of impiolj is later 
than the OdJRse^, ahoro he is calied afiiuuii 
(Apollod 1 0, 7 , Vorg ,lcii m 585, Claud in 
Uufin 11 511,Hyg2'rth 00,01) His daughter 
Tyro beais the patronjunic Snlnionts 

Salmdnlum or Salmdnn (SoA/ia'ieoi , 2aA- 
/xdnti 0 Salmon), the moat easlerlj pro- 
monlorv of Crete (Strab np 100, 17-1) 

Sabnydossns, called HnlmydosflUB also in 
later times (2a\ftu5ji<rir<Ss, AA/it/Sijirfrifi ISoA 
fivdijcrinos Mtdja or Midjeh), a toa n of Thrace, 
on the coast of the Euxme, S of the promon 
torj ThjTiias (Ptol in 11, 1) Acsclijlus 
aronglj places it in Asia on the Therinodon 
(Prom 720) The name was onginallj applied 
to the avholo coast from this proinoiitorj to the 
entrance of the Bosporus, and it a ns from this 
coast that the Black Son obtained the name of 
Poiitus Airciios ('A^fior), or inhospitable The 
coast itself was reiidoroa dangerous bj shallows 
and marshes, and the inhabitants nero nceiis 
tomed to plunder nuj ships that wore dri\en 
upon them (Strab p 810, Xoii An \ 1,12, 
Hdt n 98 ) 

Balo (Aafon), a tnbutarj of the Ibcnis in 
Celtiborin, which flowed bj Bilbilis, the birth 
place of Sfartinl, who froquentlj mentions it 
in his poems (JIart i 40, x 20, 103) 

Salodurum (Solothurii or Solcurc), a toivn in 
the E of Gallia Belgica, on the Arurms (4rnr), 
and on the road from Aienticum to Vindonissa 
[HEm'ETu] 

Salonn, Salonao, or Salon (Salona), an im 
portant town of BljTia and the capital of Dal 
matin, nas situated on a small baj of the sea 
(Lucan, MU 104) It was stronglj fortified bj 
the Romans after their conquestof the country, 
and was at a later time made a Roman colon\, 
and the seat of a con^entus juridicus (ipp 
Ult/r 11, Caes J3 C m 9, Plin iii 141) The 
emperor Diocletian was born at the small vxllnge 
Diocloa near Salona [p 288] , and after his abdi 
cation he retired to the neighbourhood of this 
town, and hero spent the rest of his days The 
magnificent remains of his huge palace are still 
to bo seen at Spalairo (Polatium), three miles S 
of Salonn, whore they form a town m themseU es 

Salfinina, Cornelia, wife of Galhemis and 
mother of Saloniiis She witnessed wnth her 
oivn eyes the death of her husband before 
Milan, in A D 268 (^GAUirEMJS ] 

Saloninus, P Licinins Cornelius Vale 
nanus, son of Galhonus and Salonina, grandson 
of the emperor Valerian Wlien his father and 
his grandintlier assumed the title of Augustus, 
m A D 258, the youth received the designation 
of Caesar Some years nftenvards ho was left 
in Gaul, and was pntto death upon the capture 
\ -of Colonia Agrippina by Postumus in 269, 
being about 17 years old (Trebell Poll 
'onin , Zosim i 88 ) 


SALES 

Salponsn, a Latin colony in Bactica between 
Hispahb (Seville) and Gadcs (Cadiz) The laws 
of Domitian rcgmlatiiig its goicrnmcnt and that 
of Malaca were found m 1851 (C I L 1903), 
and are important for the Icnowledge of Roman 
municipal affairs (Diet of Ant art Lex 
Sahicmiina ) 

Snlponum, an ancient cilj olEtnina, not far 
from Volsinii, jiossiblj where Orvicto now 
stands (Ln i 81) 

Snlsnm Plamcn, a tributary of the Baetism 
Hispania Baotiea, between Attegua and Attubis 
(Bell Ifr 7) 

SalviiinuB, an accomplished ecclesiastical 
writer of the fifth ctnturj A n , was bom in the 
Mcinitj of Troics, and passed the latter part of 
bis life ns a prcsbjtcrof the church at Mar 
rtillcf Till, following works of Salvianus are 
still cslant — (1) Idversus Aianltam Libri 
JV ad JJcclrstam Cathoheam, published under 
the name of Timotheus, about ajo 140 (2) Be 

Brovidcntia i dr GuhcrnaUona Dci ct deJiisto 
Dei praiscntiqne Judxcio Lihri YIU, wTittcn 
during the inroads b\ the barbarians uiwii tlic 
Roman empire, 151—155 (0) Bpistolae LA, 

addressed to friends upon familiar topics Apart 
from their bearing on theologital and ecclc 
Biastical questions, these WTitings are raluablo 
for their 1 1 \ id description of the life and morals 
of the pcrioil — The best editions of these works 
arc hr Halm, Berl 1877, and Pnull\, Vienna, 
1888 ' 

Q Snlvidienus Rufus, one of the early 
fneiids of OclaMan ( Vugnstus), whoso fleet ho 
commanded in the war against Sex Pompoms, 
II c 42 In the Pernsinian war (41—10) lie took 
an actiro part ns one of Octavinn’s legates 
against L Antonins and Fulvm lie was after 
wards sent into Gallia Narbononsis, from 
wlicnco ho wTole to M Antonius, offering to 
induce the troops in bis proaincc to desert 
from OclaMan Bnt Antonins, who had just 
been reconciled to OctaMan, revealed the 
Ircaclicrj of Sah idienus The latter was forth 
watli Bumraoned to Rome on sorao pretext, and 
on Ills amral was accused by OctaMiin in 
tlio Bonatc, and condemned to death, 40 (App 
BG 85, a 20-85, CG, Dio Cass xlviii 18, 
18, 83 )_ 

SnlvIuB, the leader of tlio revolted slaves m 
Sicily, better known by tlio name of Tryphon, 
wlucli bo assumed [Tn\Tnos ] 

SalvIuB Juliauus [Juplinus] 

Salvlns Otho [Oxno ] 

SaluB, an Italian goddess, tlioiiorsonificatton 
of bcaltli, prospcrita, and the public welfare 
She was invoked by all communities for pro 
spenty and safety in whatev or might bo their 
undertakings foi instance, by agnculturists 
(Ov JTasf lu 882 , Macrob i 10) At Romo 
in especial slio was the goddess who gave 
public welfare (Salus Pullica or Jlomana), to 
whom a temple had been vowed in the year 
B c 805 by the censor C Junius Bnbulcus 
on the Quinnal bill, which was afterwords (in 
601) decorated with paintings by C Fnbins 
Pictor (Liv IX 13, X 1 , Val Max viii 14) 
The temple w as destroyed by fire in the reign 
of Claudius (Phn xxxv 10) She was wor- 
shipped publicly on Apnl 80, in conjunction 
with Pax, Concordia, and Janus It had been 
customary at Rome every j ear, obout the time 
when the consuls entered upon their office, for 
the augurs and other high priests to observe 
the signs for the purpose of ascertaining the 
fortunes of the republic during the commg 
year , tlus obsen ation of the signs was called 



SALUSTIUS 

attaunvm SaluUs (Cic de Leg » 8, 20, Div 
rf? iXlac A7!« mi 23; Suet A«(/ 81) 
In tlie tune of Cicero 

^ome neglected , but Augustus ^ 

the custom afterwards lemamed as long as 
imgamsm was Uio religion of the state She 
was also petitioned for particular persons 1^ a 
sort of state prayer, ns for Pompey n c 49 (Dio 
Cass xli C), and this was constantly done for 
the emperor, who represented the state itself, 
so that Salus Augusta=Snlua 
coddess of health Salus was identified with 
HYoniA, after the Greek influence was felt, and 
was represented with the some attributes [see 
P 438, a] 

SalnstlUS rSALLUBTIUs] 

Salyes or Solluvii, the most powerful and 
most celebrated of all the Ligiwian tribes, 
mhabited the S const of Gaul from the Ehono 
to the Montimc Alps (Strab p 203) They 
were troublesome neighbours to Massilia, with 
which city they frequently carried on wai 
They were subdued fay the Romans in n c 123 
after a long and obstinate struggle, and the 
colony of Aquae Soxtiae was founded ui then 
temtory by the consul Sextius [p 94, b] 
SamacbonItiBLacuB [SeuecuomtisLacus ] 
Samara [Sa7lvromii\ a ] 

Sflmaria (Sopdpcia Heb Shomron, Chaldee, 
Shammln Sopopeuj, ^agapit-rris, Samniites, 
pi 'Sa/iapeTs, ^auapdiTai, Snmnritne), aft Se 
baste Sehustteh, Ru ), one of the 

chief cities of Palestine, built by Omn, king of 
Israel on a lull m the midst of a plain sui 
rounded by mountains, just in tlio centre of 
Palestine tV of the Jordan For its liistory 
before the Roman occupation, soo Lictionanj of 
ihe Btble Pompey assigned the distnct to 
the provuioe of Syria, and Gahimus fortified 
the city anew Augustus gave the distnct to 
Herod, wlio CToatly renovated the city of Sa 
mana, winch lie called Sebastc in honour of his 
patron It had its own admmistration, under 
control of the Roman antlionly As Sebasie it 
received a colony in the reign of Septimius 
Sevems [For the pohtical history see Palaes 
tiaa] 

Samarobriva, afterwards Ambiani [Avnens), 
the cluef town of the Ambiani m Galha Bel 
gica, on the nver Samara whence its name, 
which signifies Samara-Eridge (Caes JB G ^ 
24, 43, B8 , Ptol 11 9, 8 , Amra Marc xv H) 
Sambana (^dp^Sava), a city of Assyria, tivo 
days’ journey N of Sittaco In its neighbour 
hood dwelt the people called Sambatno 
{SapPdrat) (Died vvii 27) 

Sambastae (Sa/i/Sao-raf), a people of India 
mtra Gangem, on tbo Lower Indus, near the 
island Pattalene The fort of Sevtsian or 
Sehmin m the same neighbourhood has been 
thought to preserve their name, and is by some 
identified with tbo Brahman city taken by 
Alexander (Arr An vi 13 ) 

Same or Samos (Sdup, Sdpor), the ancient 
name of Cephallenia [CEPnALLEvm j It w ns 
also the name of one of the four towns of 
Cepballema The toivn Same or Samos was 
situated on the E const, opposite Ithaca, and 
and destroyed by the Romans n c 
139 (Strah p 455 , Liv xxxviii 28 ) 

(5awa Khmaffa), a town of Elis in 
the distnct Triphylia, S of Olympia, between 
ijepGum and the Alphens, with a citadel 
wiled SaniJcum (Sapi/rdi'), the same as the 

723 , Strab pp 

8i6, 847, Pans v 0 , 8) 

Sammthus {^a/xivdos nr PhtJeha), a place 
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in Argolis, on the AV edge of the Argive plain, 
opposite Mycenae (Time i 38) 

Sammonius [Seuemjs] 

Sanmium (Samnites, more rarely Samnitao, 
pi ), a country in the centre of Italy, bounded 
on the N by theMaisijPaehgni, and Mairucmi, 
on the W by Latiuin and Campania, on the S 
by Lucania, and on the B by the Frentnui and 
Apulia The Samnites were an oflslioot of the 
Sabines (Strab p 250, VaiTO, L L m 29, 
Gell XI 1), who emigittted from their country 
between tlie Nar, tlie Tiber, and the Amo, 
before the foundation of Rome, and settled in 
the country aftenvards called Snmnium 
[Sabini] This country was at the time of 
their migration inhabited by Opicans, whom 
tlie Samnites conquered, and whose language 
they adopted Samnium is a country marked 
by stnlong physical features Tlie greater 
part of it IS occupied by a lingo mass of moun- 
tains, called at the present day the Matesc, 
which stands out from the central Ime of the 
Apennines The ciicumfeience of the Matese 
IS between scionty and eighty miles, and its 
greatest height is GOOD feet The two most 
imiiortant tribes of the Samnites were tlio 
Candini and Pentn, of whom the fonnei occu 
pied the S side, and the latter the N side of 
the Matese To the Caudini belonged the 
towns of Alhfne, Telosin, and Beneventum, to 
tho Pentn, those of Aeseniia, Bovionnm, and 
Sopinum Besides these two chief tribes, we 
find mention of tho Cniaceni, who dwelt N of 
the Pentn, and to whom the town of Aufidena 
belonged , and of tho Hirpini, who dwelt SE of 
the Caudmi, but who are sometimes men- 
tioned ns distinct from tlie Samnites Tlio 
Samnites w ore distnignishcd for their bravery 
and lo\o of freedom Issumg from tlieu 
mountain fastnesses, tlicy oi errnn n great part 
of Campania , but it has been remarked that 
these bands of adventurers gamed or lost for 
tliomsoli es, and their conquests did not really 
extend tho dominion of the parent state ns did 
those whicli tho Romans made The reason of 
tho difference lay partly in the looseness of the 
Snmnite confederacy, which was formed of a 
number of communes of herdsmen and agricul 
tunsts who nominated representatives in an 
assembly, and only on occasion of need ap 
pointed a federal general Hi one of the 
Somnite expeditions Capua applied to the 
Romans for assistance against tho Samnites, 
and tins led to the war which broke out 
between tho Romans and Samnites m n c 848 
Tho Romans found the Samnites the most war- 
like and formidable enemies whom they had 
yet encountered m Italy, and the war winch 
commenced m 343 was contmued with few 
interruptions for the space of fifty three years 
It was not till 290, when all then bravest troops 
had fallen, and their country had been 
repeatedly raiagcd in eiery diiection by the 
Roman legions, that tho Samnites sued for 
peace and submitted to the supremacy of 
Romo Tlioy never, however, lost tlioir love of 
freedom , and accordingly they not only joined 
the other Italian allies m the war against Rome 
(90), but, even after the other aUios had sub- 
mitted, they still continued in arms The 
cinl wai between Manus and Sulla gave them 
hopes of recoiering their independence, but 
they were defeated by SuUa before the gates of 
Romo (82), tho greater part of their troops fell 
in battle, and the remainder were put to death 
Tlieir towns were laid waste, the inhabitants 
sold as slai es, and their place supplied by 
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Eoman colonists (App JB C i 93 , Strab p 
249 , Pint Sull 80 ) 

Samoa or Samns 'Sdfuos, Samins 

Grk. Samos), one of the principal islands 
of the Aegean Sea, lying m that portion 
of it called the Tcanan Sea, off the coast of 
Ionia, from ivhich it is separated only by 
a narrow strait formed by the overlappmg 
of its E promontory Posiium (C Oolonna) 
with the westernmost spar of M Mycale, Pr 
Trogihnm {O S Marta) This strait, which is 
httle more than three fourths of a mile wide, 
was the scene of the battle of Mi c ale The 
island IS formed by a range of mountains 
extendmg from E to W , whence it denved its 
name, for ’^dptos was an old Greek word 
signifying a mountain and the same root is 
seen m Same, the old name of Cephallenia, and 
Samothrace, i e the Thracian Samos The 
circumference of the island is about eighty 
rmles It was and is very fertile, and some of 
its products are indicated by its ancient names, 
Dryusa, Anthemura, Melamphyllus and Cypa- 
nssia (Plin v 135) Accordmg to the earliest 
traditions, it was a chief seat of the Canaps 
and Leleges, and the residence of their first 
king, Ancaeus, and was afterwards colomsed 
by Aeohans from Lesbos, and by lonians from 
Epidaums (Pans vii 4, 1 , Strab p C37) In 
the earhest historical records, n e find Samos 
decidedly loman, and a powerful member of 
the lomc confederacy Thucydides tells us 
that the Sanuans were the first of the Greeks, 
after the Cormthnns, who ps^d great atten- 
tion to naial affairs (Thuc i 13) The 
Samian Colaeus is said to have discovered 
the passage of the Straits of Gibraltar (Hdt 
IV 152) Tliey early acquired such power 
at sea that, besides obtaming possession of 
parts of the opposite coast of Asia, they 
founded manv colonies among which were 
Bisanthe and Pennthus, m Thrace , Celenderis 
and Nagidus, m Cilicia, Cydonia, in Crete, 
Dicaearchia (Puteoh), in Italy, and Zancle 
(Messana), in Sicily After the goiemment by 
a heroic monarchy followed, at the end of the 
seventh century b c , an ohgorchy of the land 
owners (Geomon), who sent a colony to Penn 
thus and defeated the Megonans , but a revo- 
lution followed about 6G5 Bc, m nhicli it is 
said that the oppressed people of Samos yomed 
with the Meganan pnsoners against the olig- 
archs thus the island became subject to a 
democracy (Pint Q Gr 57), but not long 
afterwards the power fell into the hands of the 
most distinguished of the so called tyrants, 
PoLACBATES (b c 532), under whom its power 
and splendour reached their highest pitch, and 
Samos would probably have become the 
mistress of the Aegaean, but for the murder of 
Polycrates At this penod the Samians had 
evtensiv e commercial relations witli Egypt, and 
they obtamed from Amasis the pniulege of a 
separate temple at Nalcbatis Tlieir com 
merce extended into the intenor of Afnca, 
partly through their relations with Cyrene, 
and also bv means of a settlement which they 
effected m one of the Oases, seven days’ 
journey from Thebes The Samians now 
became subject to the Persian empire the 
island was ‘netted’ in Persian fashion, 
nearlv all the men hunted down and destroyed, 
and then Samos was handed over to Syloson, 
brother of Polycrates (Hdt lu 120-125 ) The 
Samians were governed by tyrants, with a 
brief mtcrval at the time of the Ionic revolt, i 
until the battle of Mycale, which made them ' 


independent, B c 479 They now jomed the- 
Athenian confederacy, of which they contmuei 
independent members until b c 440, when an 
opportunity arose for reducing them to entire 
subjection and depnvmg them of their fleet, 
which was effected by Pericles after an obsti 
nate resistance of nine months’ duration (For 
the details see the Histones of Greece ) In the 
Peloponnesian war. Games held firmly to Athens- 
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name] , forepart of an or 


to the lost, and in the history of the latter 
part of that war the island becomes extremely 
important as the head quarters of the exiled 
democratical party of the Athenians Trans- 
ferred to Sparta after the battle of Aegos- 
potami, 405, it was soon restored to Athens bv 
that ot Cnidus, 394, but went over to Sparta 
again in 890 Soon after, it fell mto the hands 
of the Persians, being conquered by the satrap 
Tigranes, but it was recovered by Timotheus 
for Athens In the Social war, the Athenians 
successfully defended it agamst the attacks of 
the confederated Chians, Khodians, and Byzan- 
tines, and placed m it a body of 2000 clemchi, 
B c 352 After Alexander’s death, it was taken 
from the Athenians by Perdiccas, 823, but 
restored to them by Polysperchon 319 In the 
subsequent penod, it seems to have been 
rather nominally than really a part of the 
Greco Syrian kingdom we find it engaged m 
a long contest with Priene on a question of 
boundary, which was referred to Antiochus H, 
and afterwards to the Roman senate In the 
Macedoman war, Samos was taken by the 
Rhodians, then by Philip, and lastly by the 
Rhodians again, B c 200 In the Syrian war, 
the Samians took part with Antiochus the 
Great agamst Rome Little further mention 
IS made of Samos tdl the time of Mithndate":, 
with whom it took part m his first war against 
Rome, on the conclusion of which it was finally 
united to the province of Asia, b c 84 Mean 
while it had greatly dechned, and dunng the 
war it had been wasted by the mcursions of 
pirates Its prosperity was partially restored 
under the propraetorship of Q Cicero, b c 62, 
but still more by the residence in it ot Antony 
and Cleopatra, 82, and afterwards of Octavi- 
anus, who made Samos a free state (Phn v 
185) It was favoured by Caligula, but was 
deprived of its freedom by Tespasian, and it 
sank into msignificance as early as the second 
century, although its departed glory is foimd 
still recorded, under the emperor Deems, br 
the mscnption on its coins, 'S.aplaiv irfidTOs^ 
’laiflas — Samos may be regarded as among the 
chief centres of loman manners, energies, 
luxury, science, and art In very early times, 
there was a native school of archaic sculpture, 
at the head of winch was Rhoecus, to whom 
tradition ascrilied the invention of casting m 
metal [Rhoecijs , Tzlecles , Theodobub J 
I In the hands of the same school architecture 
flourished greatly , the Heraeum, one of the 
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polilieal historj of Snmothnico ir of lilllo im- 
portance Tin. hainolhmcians foiiRlil on tno 
side of \ervos at the battle of Snlamis (llflt 
>10). and at tins lime tbcj posacsntd on 


on tbVw'BTdeoT the cilj of Samos, mul tbo 
c!tMlsolf, cspeciallj undtr the goi ornmenl of U 

Poljcmtcs, ThrMinn maiulanil a ftn pirnon, snch ns 

ivoiks, among ''»';<=! I Sale. Vrrlnon. Mes mibna, ami Tunpira (Hdl 

Ml lOs) In the lime of Ibo Mnerdonmn kingH, 
Snmotbmec nppenra to Inuobien ngardedns 


through a mountain In potterj ''iimos 
given^its nnmo to tho ‘Samian nare, n re 1 
pottery inth rthefb (the successor perhaps of a 

blacl potterj with rehofb made at Samo-),iTbich 

was m logni both ui Greece and Ituh in t o 
second conUirj n c , mid was imitated In 
potters of Ganl mid Bnlain In philosophj 
Kthagonis has made the name' of Pinion 
famous, among Uie lebSM men of lit- mtur. 
bom m tho island were tho poots \Miib and 
CliocnluB and the hi 'oriaii Buns — 3 lo 
capital cit\, also called SamoB, Mood oi the 
SL side of tho island, onpoRite* I’l lro„ilntm, 
partly on llio shore, and parllj rn-ing on the 
iiillB behind in tho form of an amphitheatre 
It laid a inagnififcnt harbour, and iinimroiiK 
splendid buildings, among whicb, besides flu 
Heraonm and oilier temples, llu cliief were Ibe 
senate bouse, the lluatre, and a ganinasuilii 
dedicated to Tros Tlic Ileraeum of Siunob, 
winch commemorateal tho tradition that If-r’ 
y-aslioriibj the mer Inibraens in Samos (Pan 
vii -I,-!), was built by Hhoi ct' (as principal 
arcliitect), in the nndiilo of the s, \f nth einlnry 
n c , or fas some maintain) at tho end of 
tint cntiin, possibly on tin silo of a still 
older temple 
Kpcal H of it 

(lldt III CO, tf PaU' Ml •!), and in fact tin 
report of the cseaantions of IHMl showed 
facade of fuih fifty metns 
lomc onkr, ns mij b< sem 


a kind of asylum, iind rcrscus aecordiiiglj fled 
thither aft< r his defi at by tbo Romans at tlie 
bittle of Padua (Lu sR 0) 

SampsiCcramuR, tin name of two pnnees of 
Liniaem Syria [Lmls\], a nickname guou b\ 
C’letra to Cii P-nniicim, m allusion probiibh 
to bis tall mg much of hw La- tern MClories, 
tin imiiie lieiiig selected ns pailicnlarlj high 
sounding (Cic oif Iff n It, lb, 17, 23) 
Sanenaniathon (ia^-y^om/dOa’j), rnd to haao 
l>ecn an uncientPlioenn laii writer, whoso works 
were Iraiirlatod (as was pro'endod) into Gr-ek 
b\ Pliilo liahlius, wbo Itsed in the latt<v half 
{•f (lie first cenlnrj of the Chri'-tiiiii era A 
coiibidcrnble' fragment of Ibe Irautslatiou of 
Philo IS presen edb\ llii ebius in the first l>ook 
of hiK VrnrpiiTiitiiy Lt (iiir;cfirn Plido anis 
one of the main iidherints of tho dintniio o'' 
ruhemenis, that all the gods wore ongnmllj 
men who had diRlingui-hed Ihiinselici, m their 
jliMs n« lings 'Mirnors, or beiiefactorii of 
I 111 til, and win worshipped as dnmittcs ufUr 
j till ir di tth 'ibis doetniK Philo ivpplu cl to the 
If was seen In Ilerodotur, wlio i religious rcbteiii of tin On- iilal nations, nnd 
as tlie largest" existing Itnipk' j erjw tnilly <»f (h>‘ Plio- nitians, and in onk r to 
tf PiUi- Ml •!), and in fact tin gam more credit for his st vlemrnts, lio ]'ro 

tindidthil this Wire tileii from an lUien ut 


It \ as of (he , Phiv mcia I wnl-r 
In the' txisttn,l.wa a m-tni of I5( 


'smuhiim ithoii, he raji- 
rytuc Inid m liio tmiu r/ 


remains— not Done as Vitnniu rtatcb (mi | Soiiiiinmis and ib the iti -1 hiR work to Vkibiliis, 
jirue/ 10) I ) mg of pM'rctiw It is probibb that ■''yiiclm 

Samosata (ra StunJirara imucjcrcrrei r ‘'imi>- tiiiitlum iii\»r ixi ti il, and Dint tin mine wa- 
Ealonats .Sumirnf), the capil il rf tin r roMiicc j foniud from th- I’lioenu lan gi>d ''aiiclion, anti 
and nfterwardh kiiigilom of ( ommagi t , m tin w is iinented for nii miai inary I'liocnumii 
N of S>na, flood on the right haul of th< kn ni'er to whom Philo professi d to isonbu tin 
phrates, XW of Ede sa (Slrih p TltU It was ' mat- rmli which In hiui gitlnr-d from Ire 

dilnni of sanems religion 1 gsptinn, Grtel , 
and e jiec mlh Plioc miiiin — Ihe fragmeiifs of 
thisworl base b' in )m!'ltblKd bcparatelj be J 
(' Or«Ui Lips is,!(, ],i jfjae, n imiim^,ripf, 

puqwrtni,, to 1» tin' tnlirc triiiiHla' on of Pbuo 
Jlcbhus, wiiH discoMrtd in a content in Per 
liigtl Tin (ircik t< yt wai piiblmbed by 
^^(Ige|lf, hi Ureii'uc 38 '7 
Sancus, oi Seino Enneus, un Ilnlmn di 
Minty, origin illy a 'siibnn god, uml ideut cicl 
I with Ifuiuhi mill Din lulus 3'li„ nniiu 
‘ wbicli n etMiiido,.ic lilt Ibe pimci a 5c icfits 

^ of the imd c mnoitedwith Siiiicii., Mcnm to jiii.tift 
m "^'>1 'haniet.ru’eb S„,u as u 

latbs (Ot ro-it M 
‘snneui also luid a 


taken lij Antony in liis Strum nmpugn plo-e 
Anl xit 35) It triis Blroii; h fortified is a 
frontier post against Osroc ne {.Icis /j J mi 7, 

3) In llu' first century of our era, it was ifi. 
capital of t)io J mgs of Commagoue It ntc<lc 
firated, in bk rarj bislory.nR the birtlipliicc of 
Lueian, nnd, in Cluireb hislort as that of the 
heretic Paul, hishoji of Antioch, i i li i tliirJ 
eentury 

Samothracc, Samolhracn, or Eeiaotbrncln 

IjI\ xlii r»0, 4f'r\ {C^a(ioP/»af tj, \ 

-o/coPpaefa, Ep 2 anos Qprfii It) ^auSOpjt is 
bnmothmH), a Bmall island in the' A of (lie ' 

Aegacan s. c, opposit- the mouth of Uu He brus i t)iis behef, nml c liariief ! 

eight mil. s-diMunt pr.s, cling om r o,. 
taut. It IS about thirty two mdi m m cir 213, Proporl \ 0. 73) • 

i" ut Rome, on tho M 


niountim, called Saocc, from vhieh Homer 
Mys that Troy could bo Been {11 xiii 32, 
Ann n 73) SnmothiiKc bon tanoim ntvnns 
m aueionl times It is said to hat e be on cilh d 
mito baonnchus, and more frcimutly Dar 
amn, from Dartlanus, the founder of 1 rot t.li-j 

islLl ’ *’ ‘"'I" <'>« 

Snmn.T’'^ him b tlie TIummn 

bamo,j,e ,t was eolomsod, iiecordmg to 

some accounts, from Samos on the tmrt ot 
tlie 'i'°’‘ ,^Ai''«hirac e t an tin chic f float of 
for cokbiatid 

tho mnaf injBtcnert, ^hlC^Mv^^ among 

Cium, ^ wf"'’ H'Cient t.orld (See 

Aumfiand Ltd of Ant art Cnfimn j Tho 


. , - - — ^^nemhs (Ihi) S ilop' 

j of the Qmniial), t Incli wni snd (o luite been 
consicr«t(<l III lui, nc b\ Postnnmm Rngil 
b iiMS (Dionys ix fu) nrai it was Uie ‘Givtc> 
of^^emci' (Porta ‘saneiualiti, El at p 'iir.) 'lliern 
wu nbn an altar on Ibe iidiviid in tho 'iilwi 
dedicated (o ''anro(C / G m 507), from wbieli 
Gbrutiiin w riteruderneil tin ir fullni ioiik notion 
tbat 'simoii Jtngurtwivs woisbippetl nt Rome 
(lerlnll Ipol 3'i, Euseb if ij n 33) [See' 
furllii r undei I nuus, and TIi i tem s, j>p joo, 

SnnJrScottus (;iai SprfiroTTtiv), an Indian king 
nt tbo time of Si leiicnu Nicator, ruled oter tiio 
powerful nation of the Giuigiindac audPrmii 
on tilt! baiiki ot tlio Gangen How as a man of 
menu origin, and w us tlio Ic iider of a band of 

8 H 
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robbeis, before lie obtained the -supreme power 
In tbe troubles ivLicli followed the death of 
Alexander, ho extended his dominions o^ er the 
greater part of northern India, and conquered 
the Macedonians ivlio had been left by Alex 
ander in the Punjab His dominions were 
invaded by Seleucus, -who did not, however, sue 
ceed in the object of his expedition, for, in the 
peace concluded between the two monarchs, 
Seleucus ceded to Sandrocottus not only Ins 
conquests in the Punjab, but also the countrj 
of the Paropamisus Seleucus in return re 
ceived 600 war elephants (Pint Alex C2, 
Just XV 4, Arr An v 6, 2, Strab pp 702,709, 
724 , App Syr 55 , Athen p 18 ) Megasthenes 
subsequently resided for many years at the 
court of Sandrocottus as the ambassador of 
Seleucus [Megasthenes] Sandrocottus is 
probably the same as the Chandrag^ipta of 
the Sanscrit -writers 

Sangala (2a77a\a), a toivn taken by Alex 
ander in the country of the Punjab (Arr An 
V 22) Some identify it -with ialiorc 

Sangarius, Sangans, or Sagans (:Sayyd. 
pios, ^dyyapis, Scfyapij SaAarii/eh), the 
largest river of Asia Minor after the Halys, 
had its source in a mountain called Adoreus, 
near the little town of Sangia, on the borders 
of Galatia and Phrygia, -alienee it flowed first 
N through Galatia, then W and NW tlirough 
the NE part of Phrygia, and then N through 
Bithynia, of which it oiagmally formed the E 
boundary It fell at last into the Euxine, 
about halt way between the Bosporus and 
Heraclea It was navigable in the lower part 
of its course Its chief tributaries were the 
Thymbres or Thymbrus, the Bathys, and the 
Gallus, flowing into it from the W (11 in 187, 
\vi 719 , Hes Th 344 , Strab p 643 , Ov 
Font IV 10, 17 ) 

Sangia [Sangaeius ] 

Sannyrion (^awvplaiv), an Athenian comic 
poet, belonging to the latter years of the Old 
Comedy, and the beginning of the Middle He 
flourished B C 407 and onwards We know 
nothing of his personal historj , except that his 
excessive leanness was iidiculedby Strattis and 
Aristophanes (Athen p 551 ) 

Santones or Santoni, a powerful people in 
Gallia Aqnitamca, dwelt on the coast of the 
ocean, N of the Gaiumna Under the Romans 
they were a free people Their chief town was 
Mediolanum, afterwards Santones (Saintes) 
(Caes B G \ 10, iii 11, -vii 75, Ptol ii 7,17) 
Their country produced n species of wormwood 
which was much valued, and also a thick 
woollen cloth (Plin xxvii 60 , Mart ix 95 , 
Jn-v viii 145) 

Saocoras [Mascas ] 

Sapaei (Savcuoi, Sairaioi), a people in Thrace, 
on Mt Pangaeus, betiveen the lake Bistonis 
and the coast (Hdt -vii 110 , Strab p 549) 

Sapaudia, a district of E Gaul, S of the 
Lake of Geneva, and extending to Grenoble 
(Anim Marc xv 11) Its name is preserved in 
Savoy 

Saphar, Sapphar, oi Taphar (^d<pap or" A<pap, 
"SdiTipap, Tdipapor Bhafar, Ru ), one of the 
chief cities of Arabia, stood on the S coast of 
Arabia Felix, opposite to the Aromata Pr in 
Africa (G Guardafui) It was the capital of 
the Homeritae, a part of which tribe bore the 
nameof Sapharitae orSapphantae (SaTrifapcrat) 
(Ptol VI 6, 25 ) 

Santra, a Roman grammarian, who hied 
rbout the end of the Republic, and wrote on 
the history of literature He is cited frequently 


SAPPHO 

by later w riters (Mart \i 2,7, Suet Ch 14, 
Gell vii 16 , Quint xii 10, 16 , Fest p 277 , 
Non 170, 21 ) 

Sapis (Savto), a small river in Gallia Cisal 
pina, rising in the Apennines, and flowing into 
the Adriatic S of Ravenna, between the Po 
and the Atemus (Strab p 217 , Lucan, n 406) 

Sapor [S vssANiDAE ] 

Sappho (Sa‘!r<p!i, or, m her oivn Aeolic dialect, 
Vdircpa), one of the two great leaders of the 
Aeolian school of lyric poetry (Alcaeus being 
the other), was a native of Mytilene, or, as some 
said, of Eiesos in Lesbos Her father’s name 
was Scamandronymus, who died when she was 
only BIX yens old (Hdt ii 186) She had three 
blethers, Ohaiaxus, Lanchus, and Eurigius 
Charaxus was -violently upbraided by his sister 
in a poem, because he became so enamoured of 
the courtesan Rhodopis at Naucratis m Egjqit, 
as to ransom her from slavery at an immense 
price [Rhodopis] It is probably an entire 
mistake to deduce from Fr 85 (where Sappho 
calls Kleis ‘ a fair-daughter ’) that the poetess 
was married and had children She is speak- 
ing in the character of the poetical subject, not 
in her own person Sappho was contemporary 
with Alcaeus, Stesichorus, and Pittaciis Tliat 
she was not only contemporary, but hved in 
friendly intercourse, with Alcaeus, is shown by 
e-asting fragments of the poetry of both Of 
the events of her life we have scanty infonna 
tion From the Parian marble (36) we leai-n 
that political troubles droi e her from Lesbos, 
like other jiartisans of the anstocracy, and 
that she went to Sicily (cf 0\ Her xv 61) 
As regards the well known story, that being in 
loie with Phaon, and finding her love uiire 
quited, she leapt down from the Leucadian 
rock. It seems to have been an im ention of later 
times eiolved out of a misunderstanding of 
some of her \ erses, and a confusion with the 
popular legend of Phaon’s love for Aphrodite 
[p 686, b] It is even possible that in one of her 
poems she may have addressed Phaon m the 
character of Aphrodite (though his name does 
not occur in any existuig fragment), and that, 
ns in the case of Kleis, a too piosiic mterpretei 
started the error, which was first promulgated 
by the comedians (Strab p 452, Athen pp 
69, 441 ) As for the leap from the Leucadiaii 
rock, it IS a fiction, which arose from an 
e-qnatory rite connected -with the worship of 
Apollo [p 486, a] At Mytilene Sappho appears 
to have been the centre of a female literary 
society, most of the members of which weie her 
pupils in poetrv [Ebin na ] Upon the mention 
of these younger pupils and followers a foolish 
love of scandal in a later age based an attack 
against the moial character of Sappho, winch 
should be dismissed as a groundless fabrica 
tion This also was started by the comedians 
It may hai o been suggested in the first instance 
partly by the incapacity of the Athenians to 
imagine any such freedom of women in society 
as was possible without any taint among the 
Aeohans and Dorians, and partly from the 
prurient imagination of the comedians Read 
with an intelligent mmd, the poems which have 
survived imply no want of purity in Sappho, 
and Aristotle’s approbation of the reply which 
Sappho made to Alcaeus does not suggest adis 
belief in her nobility of cliaractei Of herpoeti 
cal genius, howeier, there cannot be a question 
The ancient writers agree in expressmg the 
most unbounded admiration for her poetry 
Even in her own age the recitation of one of 
her poems so affected Solon that he expressed 
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^ earnest desae to learn it before ^ d^d 
fAeL ap Stob Scrm xxjx 58) The ^esm 
toil Mhool numbered her among the nine 
Imc poets, and in force and passion she 
probably surpassed them all Her Ij^c poems 
FoinedLa^ookH, but oHliese onJyfragme^s 
W come do™ to ns The longest is a ^len 
did ode to Aphrodite -The 
edited by Neue, BerL ISSr, and m Bcrgks 
FoctaeLynci,lSG7 , 

Sarancae, Sarsngae or -es 
7 t€S Herod), a people of Sogdiana (Hdt 
111 93 ) 

Saravns (Saar), a small rirer in Gaul, flow- 
ing into the HosoUa on its right bank (Anson 

ifosHf 3G7) , , o , , , 

Sardanapalus (SapocmwaAoi), the last king 
of the Assyrian empire of Nmereb The 
fainihar account of his life, as derived from 
Ctesias, giies a false new both of his date and 
his character It asserts that ho passed his 
tune m his palace unseen by any of his sub 
jects, dressed in female apparel, and surrounded 
by concubines At length Arbaces, satrap of 
Media, and Belesjs, the 'noblest of the Chal- 
daean pnests, resolved to renounce allegiance 
to such a worthless monarch, and advanced at 
the head of a formidable army against Nineieh 
But all of a sudden the eCenunate pnnee threw 
off his luxurious habits, and appeared an nn 
daunted wamor Placing himself at the head 
of his troops, he twice defeated the rebels, but 
was at lon^h worsted and obliged to shut bun 
seif up m Nmeieli Here he sustained a siege 
for two years, till at length, finding it impossible 
to hold out any longer, ho collected all hm 
treasures, inies, and concubines, and placing 
them on an immense pile which he had con 
structed, set it on fire, and thus destroyed botli 
himself and them The enemies then obtained 
possession of the citv,in the eighth century n c 
This IS the account of Ctesias, which has been 
preserved by Diodorus Siculus and which has 
been followed by most subsequent writers and 
obronologists (Diod ii 21, Syncell p 353, 
Agath p 120, Angust CD xviii 21) Modem 
writers have shown Uiat the narrative of Ctesias 
is mythical, and must not be received as a 
genuine liisloty The legend of SardanapaJus, 
who FO strangely appears at one tune sunk in 
the lowest effeminacy, and immediately after- 
wards a heroic wamor, has perhaps been com- 
posed from popular stones of the god Sandon, 
who was worshipped in Asia both as a heroic 
and a female dinnity The real Sardanapalns 
was the kmg Assur bani pal, son of Esarhaddon, 
who 18 dPacnbed in the cuneiform record as 
making two sncccssful expeditions against 
^gypt, about tbe years 670-050 b c In the 
first he defeated Taharqa (Tirhakah) who had 
combmed with some of the ijetty hangs sot up 
^ Egypt by Esarlnddon, to dm e out all who 
favour^ Assyna , m the second, besides de- 
feating Uidamencb, Taharqa’s successor, he 
earned Neka [Neco, No 1] pnsonnr to Nine 
veh But meantime his own empire had been 
■weened by dissensions Tlie end came m 
B c , when tbe goi emor ol Babylon, in al- 
liance with Cyaxares, king of Media, brought 
an Mmy against Nineveb, took the citv and 
i^ed it to the gronnd Sardanapalns, or Assur- 
ani paj^ h,s familj perished with the 

c'tv [See also pp 135, 15C ] 
barde^Eue a branch of M Taurus, extend- 
pL borders of Piaidia and 

^amphyha, as far as BhaseUs in Lvcia, whence 
itwis contmn.’d m the chain called Chma’- 
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It divided tbe district of Milyas from Pisidia. 
Proper (Plin v 9G) 

fiardi [Sakdima] 

Sardinia (p 'ZapdS or :Zap5d.y, gen 'S.ap&Svos, 
dat lapool, acc SapSdl subsequently 2op5&u'/c, 
SopSarfa, or StipSpvla 2ap5f os, Sopldi'ios, lap- 
Swvios, Sardns Sardtma), a large island in the 
Mediterranean, is in sha]pc m the form of a 
parallelograin, upwards of 140 nautical miles 
in length from N to S with an a\ erago breadth 
of sixty It was regarded bv many of the an- 
cients ”as the largest of the M^terrane in 
islands (Hdt i 170, v lOG, Scyl p -50, cf 
Strab p C54), and this opinion, though usually 
considered an error, is now found to he correct, 

’ since it appears br actual measurement that 
I Sardinia is a little larger than Sicily Sardinia 
lies in almost a central position between Spain, 
Gaol, Italy, and -Africa. Tlie ancients derived 
Its name from Sardus, a son of a native deity 
identified by tbe Greeks wath Heracles (Paus 
X 17, 2), who was worshipxied m tbe island 
under tbe name of Sardm Pater Tlie Greeks 
called it Ichnusa (’Ixiovaa) from its resem- 
blance to the print of a foot, and SandahOtts 
(SoiSaXiS-'is) from its likeness to a sandal (Sil 
It XII 353, Paus Zc , Plin in 85) A chain 
of mountains runs along the whole of the E 
side of the island from N to S , occuppng about 
one tlurd of its surface These mountains were 
called by the ancients Insani Alontes (Liv xxx 
39, Claud Sell Gtld 313, -ra Kaiv6ficya''OpT}, 
Ptok 111 3, C), a name which they probably de 
nved from their wild and savage appearance, 
i and from their being Uie haunt of numerous 
j robbers In the W and S parts of Sardinia 
j there are numerous plains, intersected by ranges 
'of smaller hills, but this part of the island 
I was in antiquity, ns m the present day, exceed 
' ingly unliealthj , ow ing to the extensive marshes 
.and lagunes (Strab p 225, Paus s 17,11, 
Mart 11 CO, G , Tac Ann ii 83 ) The pnnci 
pal rivers are the Terraus (Temio) in tJie N , 
the Thyrsus (Ongiano) on the "W (Uie largest 
jmer m the island), and tbe Plumen Sacrum 
! (Vras) and the Saeprus (Flumendoso) on the 
! E The chief towns m tlie island were on the 
! N coast, Tibula (Porto Polio) and Turns lu- 
! byssonis , on the S coast, Sulci and Caralis 
{ (Cayhari), on the E coast, Olbia, and in the 
1 interior, Comus (Corneto) and Nora [Nurri) 
j — Sardinia was \ery fertile, but was not exten- 
sively cultivated, in consequence of the nncivi- 
[hsed character of its inhabitants SliU the 
plains in the ^V and S parts of the island 
f produced a great amount of com, of which 
J n large quantitv was exported to Home 
even year Among the pioducts of the island 
1 one of the most celebrated was the Sardonica 
j/icrba, a poisonous plant, which was said to 
^ produce fatal convulsions lu the persona who 
ate of it These convulsions, it was said, agi- 
_tnted and distorted the mouth, so that tlie 
' person appeared to laugh, though in excrueia- 
I tmg pain hence the wi 11 Hiown nsus Sardo- 
1 wcus (Pans x 17, 13 , Serr ad Fcl vn 41 , 
, bnid s V 'SapSdtytor ytAj-r) No plant pos- 
l sessing these properties is found at present in 
Sardinia, and it is not impoasible that the 
, whole tale may ba\ e ansen from a piece of bad 
! etymolo^, since we find mention in Homer of 
. the Sopoavior ytXcer, ^ bich cannot hav e any 
j reference to Sarrlmia, but is probably connected 
1 ath the xerb aaipeiv, ‘ to gnn ’ The bitterness 
,01 the Sardinian honey, which was supposed 
I to be caused by this herb, is still observed 
(Another of the prmc'pal productions of Sar 

8n2 
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dmia ^as its wool, wliicli iias obtained from a 
bleed of domestio nimnals between a sheep and 
a goat, called 9)i«swioncs {fioviTfiuiv moufflon, 
Strab p 225, Pans 1 c , Acl H A xvi 81) Tlie 
linns of these animals Mere used by the in 
liabitants ns clothes, m hence ne find them often [ 
called Pehiti and Mastrucati Sardinia also 
contained a laige quaiititj of the precious 
metals, especiallj siher, the mines of which 
were worked in antiquitj to a great extent 
(Soliii 4, 4) There Mere likeMise numerous 
mineral spimgs, and Inigo quantities of salt 
were manufactured on the W and S coasts — 
Tlie population of Sardinia was of a rcry 
mixed land To what race the oiigmal mhabi 
tants belonged we are not mfoimed, most 
likely they were Iberians, ^ c of the same lace 
as the non Aryan element in Spain and Sicilj 
Phoenicians, Tjuiheiiiaiis, and Caithaginians 
settled in the island at different periods The 
Greeks are also said to have planted colonies 
in the island, but this account is \erj sus 
picious The first Greek colony is said to have 
been led by lolaus, a son of Heiacles Tlie 
story probalily arose from the name of a tribe 
in the island, called lolai ('l6\aoi, ’loAdeiot, 
’Io\ae?s), or Hicnses {'Wieis) [see p 445, aj 
These woie some of the most ancient inhabi 
tants of Sardmin, and Mere piobablj not of 
Greek, but of Iberian origin Their name is 
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e\ ent, the Eomans ai ailed themselves of the 
dangerous Mar which the Carthaginians were 
carrying on against their mercenaries in Afnca, 
to take possession of Sardinia, n c 238 (Pol 
1 88,111 10, Ln \\i 1) It Mas now formed 
into a Eoman proi nice undei the go\ ernment 
of a praetor, but a huge portion of it Masonic 
nomiiiallj subject to the Eomiiis, and it was 
not till after manyjeais and numerous reiolts, 
that the inhabitants submitted to the Eonian 
dominion It was after one of these revolts 
that so many Sardinians were tliiown upon the 
slave maiket ns to give rise to the proierb, 
‘Sardi leiiales,’ to indicate any cheap and 
worthless commodity (Auiel Viet Vir III G5) 
After 122 n c the island m ns governed bj a 
projiraetor, mIioso title in 27, m hen the provrnce 
Mas given to the senate, became proconsul In 
AD 6 it Mas placed under an impenal piocnra- 
tor (Dio Cass ]\v 28) after Diocletian under a 
pracses The inhabitants of the mountains m 
the E side of the island m ere never complete!} 
subdued, and gave trouble to the Eomans even 
111 the time of Tibeiiiis Sardinia continued to 
belong to the Eoman empiio till the fifth cen 
tiiry, when it was taken possession of by the 
Vandals 

Sardes oi Sardis (plural) [af SdpSeiv, Ion 
SdpSier, coiiti acted jSapoij SapSios, 2apSiav6s, 
'SapSii^vds, Sardiaims Sart, Eu], one of the 




still preserved in the modern tovni of Iltola, in 
the middle of the W coast "iVe also find in 
the island Gojsi, who had crossed over from 
Corsica, and Balmi, who, according to Pnu 
sanias, were descendants of Libyan mercenaries 
of the Carthagmians, who had settled in the 
mountains Piobably it is to the Ibeiian m 
habitants that the peculiar towers (called 
Nuraglic) are due Gieek MTitors ev idently re 
garded them as of great antiquity ([Aristot] 
deMnab 100 =p 888, cf Diod iv 80) They 
are built of massive stones in the form of a 
truncated cone, and contain vaulted chambers 
M ith a staircase in the thickness of the vv aU At 
alater time all those namesbecame merged under 
the general appellation of Sardi, although ev en 
in the Eoman peiiod Me still find mention of 
several tribes m the island undei distinct names 
The Sardi are described as a rude and savage 
jieople, addicted to thievery and lying — Sai- 
dmia was known to the Greeks as eaily as B c 
545 (Hdt 1 170) , and a generation later His 
tiaeus of Miletus promised Danus that he 
would render the island of Sardo tributary to 
his power (Hdt v lOG, 124) It was conquered 
by Qio Carthaginians at an early period (Diod 
V 05), and continued in their possession tilLthh 
end of the first Piinic m ar Shortl} after Hus 


most ancient and famous cities of Asia Minor, 
and the capital of the gieat L}dinn monarchy, 
stood on the S edge of the nch valley of the 
Hermus, at the N foot of M Tmolus, on the 
little riv ei Pactolns, thirty stadia (three geogr 
miles) S of the junction of that iiv or with the 
Hermus (Hdt v 101, Aesoh Peis 45, Strab 
p G25) On a loft} precipitous rock, foniiing 
an outpost of the range of Tmolus, was the 
almost impregnable citadel which some suppose 
to bo the Hyde of Homer, who, though he never 
mentions the L}diansoi Sardis bv name, speaks 
of M Tmolus and the lake of Gyges (H xx 
885, Strab p G2G) The election of this citadel 
was asciibed to Meles, an ancient king of Lydia 
(Hdt 1 81) , but it was probably first a western 
outpost of the great Hittito empire It was 
surrounded by a triple wall, and contamed the 
palace and treasiiiw of the Lydian kings At 
the doMuifall of the Lydian empire, it resisted 
all the attacks of C}'rus, and was only tal cn b} 
surprise The story is told by Herodotus, mIio 
relates other legends of the fortress The rest 
of the city, wluch stood in the plain on both 
I sides of the Pactolus, Mas very slightly built, 
and was repeatedly burnt down, first by the 
Cimmerians, then by the Greeks in the great 
Ionic revolt, and again, in part at least, by 
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, ^ . /T. 1 , t; viii , buttiJifJsw tn Europe), ft nun^ first used by Jlelft 

Antioclius the Gri^t (Pol \ 1 . > , 4} for the inrt of N Europe and Asja cs 

on each owasion it was tendmB from the Vistula (“'a the Sut- 

tory as the capital of tlie uyuia* ^ ArnvrrR nn the W. v.liich dixidcd il 


tory as vuvj — - -- -n ' », nn/1 rtriVO i M\TICl ^ONTFS Oil tilL. >> ^ V> hlCU Cll\UlCU 
see LYPit Under ot the | from Gcmiam, to the Rha (Fofpa) on the E , 

Synon empires, tt was K^liich dmded it from Sej thia , honnoca on the 

siSipofLy^a ThjinscofP^unW^^^ ^ (Han i 6 e), 

dinmiishod its iiiiportaiKe, Uio t Tibiscos (27itr?«l, and Tyras (Tlntcsfcr), -which 

juanb it pas still a mi,,, -,*’1111 tind di\idcd it from Paunonia and D-icin, u id, fur 

seatofacoBventasjmidic^ hcioncl it by M 

a place irhero the - s , 5 ,^,.^ held for Caucasus, which divided it from Colchis, ^berll^ 

provmceof Asia and .iibaina , and cxtcudiiifr on the N ns far 

-Qtflr'ftieoiS^^ Huff.c- and the n.ihnoun regions of 

0918) InUicreignof Tibcrms, X Europe 'Die pul of this country wbveh 

the capital of Lt ,><;trovea bv lui earth las m Europe corresponds to the Scvthia of 
oult St It w!s testori by the emperor s aid Hciodolus Iho people from uhora the name 
I 47 Strab 11 G17 ) It was oiu of of <4annatiH. was derived iiiimbited nt first onh 

kp earliest seats’of Oio Cliristian r< ligion, and t a sinaU portion of the cotinlxa [,,ct X'ATai J 


us jiooplcd b-v Sc,. Ihinn 
the Christian cm, had 


rerkekrrCl.rchc; of u.e prmincc of | Dio greater part of h w 

TsL fHicf of the Bible! In IWil the citx Unbos, who, before tiic xtmsuan trn, iiau 

T as dekroved by Tamerlane, and Its site iiov ! Molded to a great ovh iit to the iT inmn 

nresentsamelanchoh scene ot dosoliition Die | powi r and name, hut some of the inhabitants 
tnnlewftll of the acropolis can still he traced, of its \V part seem to Kvve been of German 
andxcmamsoCtae temple of Cjbclc.lhothcatrc, I origin, as the Yi.' Ei>i on the Enffic ind tin 
stadium and otlier buildings Die necroixilis 1 IczvcrB, Rho'oL-CM, and H-MUMnni in & 
ot the city stood on the hrnhs ot the lake of 1 ItiiMin the chief of the other tnhes W of the 
GygcsfGtGtTis Evctsl ne ir v-hich the sepal TamiTs were the Ahnnii or Alani Scv*]ia( , 0 
chreof AlvattcsniaTslillbesccn [.Vly cttes ] Scythian people who cine out of \na and 
Sardotim or Sardonloom Jlare (-b Zapafor j settled m the central p it*s of Butsin ^ A-lsm J 
2ap5erioi rt'A-ctyos), the pirt of the Ifidi DicpiopleE of the Iannis were not of suffi- 

— — <i.~ 11 c cu nt importance in uncieut history 'o xepuiro 

specific mention Die whole countrv vviv dm* 
dtd bv tho river Taiinfs (Don) into tv o parts, 
[ called respGctivf ly Sarniafii Enropm ^.a-nci Snr- 


I r’-oneaii sea on the 11 and S of Sardinia, 
separated from the Lilnun sea by a hue drawn 1 
frnm the promouforj Litvbaemn m Sicih | 

(Hdt 1 ICC, btrab pp CO, Si , Phri iii 75) . . 

Sarepta or Sarephtha (5apc— ro, Sapri^Ca, 1 mntia Asiatica Eiiattinj and r; (p 'Airfa 

Saparra 0 T Zariphith Surafaid, fit) Sopjuaria), but it Khould be obseni 3 tha*-, 
pliant, or Tparpland), a, city of Phoenicia, according to tlie modem division of tlie ton- 
nbont t-in niilcs b of Sidon, to the lerrilorvof tineiit, the n hole of S/irm ilm belongs to Europe 
wJuch it belonged (Jos int ini lt,2,Plin ' It should also bo xiotict d that the Cln rso icsus 
y 7t), Diet oj flicJBiblc) ^ Tnuru i (Ciimca), though falhug willun the 

Sargetia (htrel or Sire;/, a tributary of the sivccified liimls, vvas not considered ns e jnrt of 
Matosch), a nver in Daaa, on whicli_was situ ''amiatva but ivs a s* paraie country 

Sanaatlcae Portao fed iScopariha) -i'ari 
I Pa 'IS of Dane!), the central pass of th' Can 
! casus, hading fiom Ibena to b irniptm (Pol \ 
9,11) It wasmore coniwonK called Cftuc sme 


ated the residence of Dceehalus fDio Cass 
bcTiii 14) 

Saripbi Montes (tc Spn),3. mountain 

range m the N of Parlhin running eastward 
from the SE comer 01 the Caspian 

Sannatao or Sanromatce (Sog/xaroi, Str-ilxi, 
Saupapx-at, Hdt.), a people of Asia, dwelling 
on the biE of the Palus Macotis (Srn 0 / Aror), 
E of the nver TaiiaTs (Don) winch sepanted 
them from the Scythians of Europe Thi« is 
the account of Herodotus, who tells us that the 


Portae [Cvecvsts] It was abo called Cns 
piac Portae (Sur t AVr 1 ‘), Tuc Jinf 1 0), ap 
partnlly througli a co’ fusion w tli [1 c ji ms of 
that mine at tho E end of tho C ucvsus 
[Cispitr PoRTvr ] Therciuuiis of an nneient 
nail are still seen in tlie pass 

mo account 01 rtcrouoiiis, wiio tells us that the Sannatlci Montes (ra inimn-isa T pait 
Sarmalians were allied to the bcyllnaiis, and ' of tbo Citrpnthum Mountaim), a ran<>o of 
spobea corrupted form of the Scvlhinn Inn .mountrms m Central Ei.rope, eytcmiir-i°from 
fiuage, and that then ongin was ascribed to the source's of the 1 istula to tlie D uin'bo ho- 

Amarons ! Iwccu Germans on the W and Sarmatia on 
^dt IV 21, llO-Hi) Strabo abo places the the E (I’fol u II, (.) 

bnuromatac proper be tn cen tho TunaTsand the Sarmatlcus OcennuB and Pontue Samatl- 
Caspum pp 497, 500, 507), but m many ! cum Maro (Sapparaiv /S a 

makehnosco distinct ficparatioii | gnat aea, washing Uio E coist 01 Emoncan 
nkroT l^»-'Sar I barmatm (Ptol 111 5. 2 ), ImrRkuu Tcts 

the name Bomolinies to the BlnJ sL 
(Ov Pont i\ 10,88. Vftl Place mu 207) 
SamuzegothuBa (near Vnclnhi, also c died 
urrtr/7Tc7//<^, Bu ), tlic inost nnjKjrIxnt town of 
Haeia, mid the residence of its Liiigs, \ oa aitu 
ated on (ho nver Sargv tui (Slrrl or Streij) 
(Dio Cats hu, 9 , Ixvm 8,11) After Tmjnu’s 
conquests [Dacia] it was made n Roman colony 
under the name of Col Ulpia TrajanaAug, 
andlho capital of the proMiice in which alepou 
had its liead quarters (Dio Cass 1\ 28, C'JL 

111 p 228) 

Barnus (&urno),a iivcr lu Cumpamu, flowine' 
by Nucena, and falling into the Sinus Pnteola- 
nuB near Poinpcn Its course wag changed by 


nindi of wliat liad been Scy tliinn tomtorj, and 
push tbeir influence further, so 
mat lacitp (Ocrni 1) speaks of them ns neigh 
reaching to Poland 
Ptolemy brings them up 
to the V istula At tlie same time their power 
“’’^1 fluctuating tliero were nu 
+ 1 I? 1 ^''?'^P™denl and dominant tribes wiDim 
a® spoken of under their own 

raS 0 “^ ^armatia m iG extended sense is 
of fugraplueal expression than aconntrv 
[bARiUTIAl 

^ ^ ^ap/iaVw, :Sat,poficf^ 

Uio E p„t of Poland, and S part of 
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the great eruption of Vesunns, aj) 79. On its 
banks dvelt a people named SarrasteS, who are 
said to have migrated from Peloponnesus 
(Strab p 247, Verg Aen -vu 738, Serv adloc) 
Saron [Sabomccs Slstts ] 

Sarbn {’Zipcov O T Sharon), a fertile plain 
of Palestme, extending along the coast N of 
Joppa toward Caesarea {Diet of the Bible 
SaronicnB Sinus {ZapoiviKhs icdATror, also 
iriJpor, 7 reAa 7 or, and -tSvtos G of JSgina), a 
bay of the Aegaean sea lymg between Attica 
and Argohs, and commencing between the 
promontory of Snnmm m Attica and that of 
Scyllaeum in Argohs It contains withm it the 
islands of Aegma and Salamis (Aesch Ag 
817, Strab pp 335, 3G9 ) Its name was tra- 
ditionally derived from Saron, king of Troezen, 
who was supposed to have been drowned m this 
part of the sea while swimnimg m pursuit of a 
stag The story, founded apparently m part on 
the name, and m port on tlie ntes of Arteims, 
tells that he was bnned in the precincts of the 
temple which he had built for Artemis, and the 
neighbouring sea was called Saroms mstead of 
Phoebaea (Paus in 30, 7) 

Sarpedon (SapirriSaiv) 1 Son of Zens and 
Europe, and brother of Mmos and Rhadaman- 
thus Being involved in a quarrel with Hmos 
about Miletus, he took refuge with Cihx, whom 
he assisted against the Lycians He after- 
wards became king of the Lycians, and Zeus 
granted him the pnvilege of living tlirea 
generations (Hdt i 173 , ApoUod ui 1, 2 , 
Pans vu. 3, 4 , Miletus ) — 2 Son of Zeus and 
Laodamia, or, aocordmg to others, of Eiander 
and Deidamia, and a brother of Clarus and 
Themon (17 n 199, ApoUod in 1, 1 , Verg 
Aen X. 125) He was a Lycian prmce, and a 
grandson of No 1, inth whom he is confused 
m Eur lilies 29 In the Trojan war he was 
an aUy of the Trojans, and distmgmshed him 
self by his valour, but was slam by Patroclus 
(17 1 479, XU 292, xn 480) Apollo, by the 
command of Zeus, cleansed Sarpedon’s body 
from blood and dust, covered it with ambrosia, 
and gave it to Sleep and Death to carry mto 
Ljcia, there to be honourably buned xvi 
6G7, Mobs) 

SarpedonPromontonum(2op-n75i5j' G Bis- 
sau el Kapeh), a promontory of Cihcia, in 
long 34° E , eighty stadia 17 of the mouth 
of the Calycadnus In the peace between the 
Romans and Antiochus the Great, the W 
boundarj of the Syrian kingdom was fixed 
here (Strab p G70 , App Sgr 39, Liv 
ixxviu 38 ) 

Sarpedonlnm Prom (i; Zap-niSoilr] anpa 
Greinta), a promontory of Thrace between the 
mouths of the nvers Melas and Erginus, oppo 
Bite the island of Imbros (Hdt vu 58) 
Sarrastes [Sarnus] 

Sars (i9nr), a small nver on the "W coast of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, between the Prom 
Nennrn and the Mmius (Mek iii 1) 

Sarslna (Sarsmos, atis Sarsina), an ancient 
toivn of Umbna, on the nver Sapis, SW of 
Ariminum, and subsequently a Roman munici 
jiium (Strab p 227 , Plm ui 114), celebrated 
es the birthplace of the comic poet Plautus 
Sarta (Sapnj Sgkia), a town on the E 
coast of the Sithoman promontory of Chalci 
dice (Hdt vu 122) , 

Sams (3 Sapor Seihan), a considerable 
nver in the SE of Asia Minor Rismg in the 
Anti-Taurus, in the centre of Cappadocia, it 
rows S past Comana to the borders of Cilicia, 
viiere it rcceiies a 17 branch that has run 
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nearly paraUel to it, and thence, flowing- 
through Cilicia Campestns in a ivindmg course, 
it faUs mto the sea a httle E of the mouth of 
the Cydnus, and SE of Tarsus Xenophon 
gives three plethra (303 feet) for its width at its 
month (Xen An i 4, 1, Strab p 535) 

Saso or Sasonis Insula. {Saseno, Sassono, 
Sassa), a smaU rocky island off the coast of 
Dlyna, N of the Acroceraunion promontory, 
much frequented by pirates (Pol v 110, 
Strab p 281, Phn lu 152) 

Saspires, or -l, orSapires (Sdoireiper, Sacr- 
T-etpol, Zareipes, Sainreiper), a Scythian people 
of AiSia, S of Colchis and N of Media, m the 
distnct of N Armenia caUed Hysparatis, along 
the nver Acampsis (Hdt l 104, iv 37, vu 79 
Arum Marc xxu 8, 21) Apollonius !^od (u 
397, 1242), wrongly places them on the coast 
of the Enxine 

Sassanldae, the name of a dynasty which 
reigned in Persia from a d 22G to aj) 651 
1 Artaxerxes (the Ardashir or Ardshir of 
the Persians), the founder of the dynasty of 
the Sassanldae, reigned a n 22G-241 He was 
a son of one Papak or Pabek, an infenor 
officer, who was the son of Sassan, and his 
ancestors had been viceroys of the Persian 
provmce, re of the centre of the Iranian 
people, under the supremacy or the Arsacidae 
Artaxerxes had served with distmction m the 
army of Artabanns, the king of Parthia, was 
rewarded with ingratitude, and took revenge m 
revolt He obtamed assistance from several 
grandees, and havmg met with success, claimed 
the throne on the plea of being descended from 
the ancient kings of Persia, the progeny of the 
great Cyrus The people warmly supported 
his cause as he declared lumself the champion 
of the ancient Persian religion In 22b Arta 
banus was defeated, m a decisive battle , and 
Artaxerxes thereupon assumed the pompous- 
hut national title of ‘ hang of Kings ’ Perse 
pohs was the nominal capital of the Parthian 
empire, but Ctesiphon was the real seat of 
government Henceforth the Snssamd kings 
held themselves as equals of the Caesars 
which had never been fullv the case with the 
Arsacidae It is noticed, among other things, 
that the Sassanldae from the first struck gold 
corns, which the Arsacidae never had done 
One of the first legislative acts of Artaxerxes 
(Ardashir) was to restore the pure rehgion of 
Zoroaster and fire worship, and the power of 
the Magian order Tlie reigning branch of the 
Parthian Arsacidae was evtenmnated, but 
some collateral branches were suffered to hve 
and to enjoy the privileges of Persian gran- 
dees, who, along with the Magi, formed a sort 
of senate Havmg succeeded m estabhshmg 
his authority at home, Artaxerxes demanded 
from the emperor Alexander Severus the im 
mediate cession of all those portions of the 
Roman empire that had belonged to Persia in 
the time of Cyrus and Xerxes — that is, the 
whole of the Roman possessions in Asia as 
well as Egypt A war between the two empires 
was the direct consequence After a severe 
contest, peace was restored, shortly after the 
murder of Alexander, in 235, each nation retain- 
ing the possessions which they held before the 
breaking out of the war — 2 Sapor I (Shapnr), 
the son and successor of Artaxerxes I , reigned 
241-272 He earned on war first agamiit 
Gordian, and afterwards agamst Valenan 
The latter emperor was defeated bv Sapor 
taken pnsoner, and kept in captivity for the 
remamder of his life After the capture of 
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linif' nl t5if' rrrfinii < ruirl, flhnnM ho to ' innnl('rr<l n f1a^^ nftrr the doath of In 

Ii\i iTi tho It tin ui t injnro « itliotit lx inf. Biihj< rt ' father lit itas the h<:t iiinlo ‘'ft'i’i'inid \.fUT 
to Iho iniix rml Inivii n^niii't Pnpnn-i 'Jlieihiitt tin* tliroiio wn'i disput'd hj n ho' <if 
c'roi'd r vr laitod from r.(() to 'iOJ P< icc was j cindidatos of ho*li i.cxi s nnd douhtfiil do rout 
CO r'lidod on coiidition o' Titslumn proinisnts who li id no Kvimr lisci ndc i the tlirom tint) 
(III nitntnl tnhtllo of JO.ltOO pit i < s of fold, and , tin % were hiirriid from it itilo dtath or inp 
rot I 111 ^ 111 return the rn'Kion of th<> I’cr^mn ti\it\ — 'Xlio Hst hnie i iif YcsdiPCrd III , who 
rliim upon r olrhn itud Li'icn Tiio third was dcfeitid nnd hlnin in (>'l h\ Kalch, tlu 
wnr hrol n out III 'iTl. Ill llio r< ipii of JiiRtni II , j,iu(riil of the hlnlif \hnBflr Persi'i iioi 
hut Cho'-rot's difd hi fore it inn concluded hei nine ft llloliivimut dm count r\ 
f I oiirot’s wfti; otii of the grt nic t 1 m};*i of Sassuln, n toi n iii Lstiuni licloupitij; to the 
Pi ran Til hm protr rtixl wnri with lliii Ro ternton cf’Jih.rilii mi I'l) 
nnu'' Ji'i doipiit sH III) field with till conquerors Satnlnfra iuraXc, u 2aTa<\al 1 
o' Afrirt mill Itnlijiind with those m ri freiu mis, coiiriderftlilo town lu the NL of AnncniftA'linor, 
Tilienuinud Mminriufi, who brought Persia to importniil ns the hii of tho inounlmn pnssi 
the hriiih of rum hut n feir luirs nfU r his into Ponfiis It stuoil nl the junction of four 
di ath Iln empire extended from the Iiidin rmds h iiliiif; to pliusontho J uMiie, ft little' 
to till Rfd‘sQa ind Ur,'e f rii Is in Ceiitnl \sm, X of the Euiilirntcs mninllei sunounded hv 
p sinus ft port on of en t< rii Puropc, rieo^m-'Cd moimtsiiis 'iJ-i Roiiinn mill s from Cmsirenm 
liim for ft lime ns llieir so erng i Ho re Cmpidocn md l'>'> from Lripe us Uiidirllie 
e'liied emlnsiies nnd presi nts from the re hiti ^ Rniinii < injnn , it w n'l tin ‘taliOii of the 
mote 1 1 1 mes of V ml mid Africa Ilis iiitemnl ir*tlili"ion (Plol i I'l,!* Dio ( n s Ixiiii 18, 
poM niineiit w ni di spot 1 C niid cniol, hut of tint Procop Arcl i\ !!) — 2 (Suiif/eif), n town m 
linn d s"n,)‘ion wliiili plnisM Orn ii'nls so Ijediit, iii sr the TIi riiiUR mid on the ro id from 
that he still li\i smtlie mi ii'on of the Jh rsiiinn Sirdis to Cermnoii \"ori 

n n imsli 1 of jiislu o He jiioMded fo'' nil the Satarchno, n “sej thnu Iriho on the H eoiist 
wanti of his iiilijnls iitid nericulluri trnde, j of the Tminc Choi smiesus pioI n 1) 
n id h nriims were i qinlh ]irotocti d In him Saticula (Cnticiilnnnl, ii town of ''aiiiuuim, 
He cmiii'd llie best (jrci ! ijstin nnd Indinn mtimted upon a moiiiiliin on the fronliern of 
w orbs (ii he 'rmslnti d into Pi rsnii — 22 Hor I Campanm, proinhh upon one of the furthest 
nnsdns IV (Hormur), f on of Chosroi s, r< ipned heights of the mount im chain of Ciijazzo (Ln 
r> 7 n-'in(i He continued the wir with flu I'o \ii U) It wan conquered hj f he Roinans and 
imns, I Inch hid In en hi qiunthrd him In Iuh colomsod Ji e till (Ijii i\ 21, 11, Veil Pat 
lather, hut was difialed niicressnih l)\ Mill i 111 

rums nnd Hi rnelins Honmsd is was deprned ' Satnlois (SnTiiifrir 2ii:Ja) a rnei in tho 's 
of )in M^,lil, and nth equentU put to death I of the '1 road, nsni" m M Idn, niid Howinj'M 
In the Pi rsian nrn'ocnui — 25 Varancs VI into Ili< \< pean N* of Pioin Li ( turn, In twecii 
(Bahrain) Shubin, a roMil prime, nouriii d (hi Limsa and Hatn'"ciliis (// m 11, xm 87 
‘hroiia o I the d aMi of Hormis Ins andriipmd Slrah p till' 1 

-aiO-S'ti Uii ibli to nmiitmn tlm throne Satrao (iirfiai), a Tlirai laii peoph' m tin 
n,Minst Cliosroi s, wlio i is mip]>ort d In the lull coimtn he'witii the <eitiis mid tho Str\ 

I lup ror Maurifius hi flid to the Tiirh- — inon (Hdt \ii 110) 

21 Chosroos II (Khoaru) Piirwiz, rii/md| Satrlcum (■^atncimis Catah ih Co> rn), ti 
''in or 'ini-! 2s III w ns (lie roil o' Homusdns toiniii Ij ituim, near Vntnmi, to the territorj 
IV nod rt 1 oil 0 d Ills fitlii r s (hrnue wiDi tho o(wIui)i it lielonped (Diotnn i 01 Li\ ii 
n'snl mci of the i mpi rer 'lai ririiis \f(erth{ i'l, m 7) It war ili «tni\i d In tin llomaur in 
iimrdi r o' aiuurii iiis Climroi i dec) in d i ir in 144 (I, n mi ‘17), hut w is ii limit In the \n 
a-nni * tie Mriull’hwis and ini t w itli i xtra tnfes (Rn mu 1) It was t il on In Papinus 
ordii an I 111 I c - 1 In nuril muci -ne ram ' iii '!10, after t huh tune it r iin to liaie hnel 
rn^uH h' (oiiqit'rid ''■fi o]ki! imi i ‘sera no imjxirlmice (lai is 12, sxmii 11) 

Pil<rtiui Hpipt A n ’Minor nnd timllj I Sntiirao Palus (Lnqo t'l rnnju), a lahe or 
ji'eled In i imp at riiah i don oppoul'ton niarli in I itnim feniii il In the nier X\m 
» t uitiiioph’ ten '111 Hiriilm. solid tlu phi'iia, and lu ir the promenton Circenmi 
I mpTi (mm tie hriiil of rnni, and m a r 'r i i I’m i ri \i Piiinisi 

ef p' 11 111 ca up 11 '11' lint niih run i red tin S iturium < r Saturclum 'lie iiami of a dis 

p'li itirc whuh the RnmaliH had lo t, hut trict lu ir T ir< nliiin (‘sti ph Hi'-ii ), jioi-silili 
I irre llisvi to''ina ' arm into tlu hcirt ol tlu' ' an old inliie iiame for tlie rr,uon m whiili 
Pi r no r tip ri Bunru down In his iui« | lariiitumias Imilt (ef 'strah p 17'l , Verp 
(1111110111 mid worn out In rpe and fatifiu, (rcoro iul‘i7) 'ihrri ir. no pooil autlioriti fet 
('! riii.Teiliid mrjs to aisle ife m f iioiir ' the s»ii(tnenl lint flu n w is a town of that 
o' h 1 ‘ Ml ^^rn1 i~a , hti' 4,)nn , Ip nr hures s j 11 mie Horiceus'' tli adp < tn e Sii'iireioitu 
1 ,s f' !r ' nil I’litu ipi'id 111 ih I 11, iiiil at (of ft hn » d of hor es Slit I r, *'•) as I epin ah lit 
th’h I I f a 1 and ef I iMU [ raters n ired U{>ou to 7<irei!finii(> 

•he {s til 1 r f Ins fi'Iu r, d jioedlnri and pul , S itumla 1 \n aucifut muae of Italc 
liintidiith 'Il 1 tlr I uta!« ► .‘In'Chore 'IritiO — 2 ibitiinimus Siittirjiiuliforini rl_ 

I I' I lnT) ii-s t ./> Ion Ne Persia 1 1 II , hiel iilml AunniP to aei u iil tom of Itnira 
111 Sis)) ■'I'lnhiiir V) 4 ho fs. I and h nii i r siul 4e lum luiu fo iiultal hrth' IN las nan 1, 
lit' " thniri th ' J a ‘1 r > a -e iiit n js 'nt i is s ‘nn( 1 j ) (he ternton of I il' trn, tui the 

I Ml foi oife tn in H ‘h i ar ("u m the mail fre 111 Itomi lo Co'a aleoilt Iwi ill iiiih 1 

mi I e. 1 a'i s* 1 In ' V> ■ ’ 'll wn’ rv — I from tlu i (1) enr 1 20, Phn in f2' Il 

25 Sireri iShirwehl ti 1" edoi' •i.nti n't > la rolnu s, 1 in tl > Po ri~ns ji c Ho iRr 

I -■< Hr I 1 hid si it-sc' wi’i th' ( iiji. 'tl' ! xxtlx Pto! m 1 ft'i It'' li"eii iit to mi 

H 'ir' 4 qq,e [1(1 < mu I 1 Tl ri' j ' I" riith* r riirri til in t o tni'e mein nit, mid 

»*r IS.) ( 1, I [1, „ J, ^ s,,, » r n rr t nsl tlie , r'li -f «ri H n u ms of it i Wi li and to nl ^ 

'j 'r -.1 I'l irh lid Iss r talen si' th cisu ,1} etnlu m imt of *1u J 're 1 m tip<, t fid 

A* ^ ArtaxC'zrs III [ji l il'i vn'* tlu m r' of an irlierrai' 
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SATURXINQS 

a general of Valenan, by ^\llom lie i\ as much 
beloved Disgusted by the debauchery of Gal- 
lienuB, he accepted from the soldiers the title of 
■emperoijbut'was put to death by the troops, who 
could not endure the sternness of his disciplme 
(Trebell Poll Tng Tgi 22 )— II , a native of 
Gaul, and an able officer, was appointed by 
Aurelian commandei of the Eastern frontier, 
and was pioclaiined emperor at Alexandria 
during the reign of Probus He was oventuallj 
slain bj the soldiers of Probus, although the 
emperor would wilhnglj have spared his life 
(Vopisc Saturn) 

Satuminus, L Autonius, governor of Upper 
Germany in the reign of Domitian, raised a re- 
bellion against that emperoi, rn 91, but was 
defeated and put to death bj Appius- Maximus, 
the general of Domitian (fauet Dom 0, 7, 
Dio Cass Ixni 11 , Mart ir 11) 

Saturnmus, L Appuleius, nas quaestor 
B c 101, and tribune of the plebs foi the fiist 
time 102 He entered into a close alliance 
■with Manus and his friends, and soon acquired 
gieat jiopularity He became a candidate for 
the tribunate foi the second tune 100 At the 
same time Glaiicia, who ne'^t to Satuminus was 
the gieatest demagogue of the daj , ofleied linn 
self as a cindidate for the praetoiship, and 
Manus for the consulship Marius and Glauci r 
earned their elections , but A Nonius, a parti 
san of the anstocracj, was chosen tiabune 
instead of Saturmnus Nonius, howerei, was 
murdeied on the same e\ emng by the emisaaiies 
of Glaucia and Saturmnus , and early the 
following morning, Satuminus was chosen to 
fill up the vacancy As soon as ha had entered 
upon his tribunate, he hi ought fonvard an 
agrarian law which led to the banishment of 
Metollus Numidicus, as is related elsewhere 
TMetellus, No 10 J Satuminus proiiosed 
other popular measuies, with the object of 
embaiTassing the senate, such ns a Lex Fru 
mentana, leducmg the price fixed in 123 b c 
for the dole of com, and a law for founding 
new colonies m Sicilj , Acliain, and Macedonia 
By these measures he and his associates 
won orer the populace to then side, but 
weie opposed by the aristocracy and bj the 
moneyed classes Satuminus and Glaucia 
avent further m their schemes than Marius, 
and were no longer supported by him, so 
that loss of office would have been fatal to 
them In the comitia for the election of the 
magistrates for the following year, Saturmnus 
obtained the tribunate for the third time, and \ 
along with him theie was chosen a certain 
Equitius, a rainaway slar e, who pretended to be 
a son of Tib Gracchus Glaucia was at the 
same time a candidate for tlie consulship , the 
two other candidates were M Antonins and O 
Memmius The election of M Antonius was 
certain, and the straggle lay between Glaucia 
and Memmius As the latter seemed likely to 
carry his election, Satuminus and Glaucia lured 
some niffians who murdered him openly m the 
comitia Tins last act produced a complete 
reaction agamst Satuminus and his associates 
The senate declared them public enemies, and 
ordered the consuls to put them down by force 
llanns was unmllmg to act against his friends, 
but he had no alternative, and his backwardness 
was compensated by the zeal of others Drixen 
out of the forum, Satuminus, Glaucia, and the 
quaestor Saufeius took refuge in the Capitol, 
but the partisans of the senate cut off the pipes 
■which supphed the Capitol with water Unable 
■to hold out any longer, they surrendered to 
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Manus The lattoi did all he could to save 
tlierr hves ns soon ns they descended from the 
Capitol, he placed them for securitv in the 
Curia Hoslilui, but the mob pulled off the roof 
of the senate-house, and jielted them with the 
tiles tiU they died The senate gaie their 
sanction to these proceedmgs by rewarding w i th 
the citizenship a slave of the name of bcaei a 
who claimed the honour of hanng killed Satur- 
ninus (App J3 G i 28-32, Plut Mar 28-30, 
Veil Pat 11 12, Cic jtro lialnr) Nearlv forty 
years after these eients, the tribune T La 
bicnus accused an aged senator Rabirius, of 
haimg teen the murderer of Satuminus -In 
account of this tnal is given elsewhere [Rr- 

BIMUS ] 

Satuminus, Claudius, a jurist, from whose 
Libel Singularis do Poems Paganoium tlieic 
is a single excerpt in the Digest He was 
praetor under Antoniiiub Pius 

Satuminus, Pomperus, a contempoi n \ of 
the younger Phny, by whom he is paiscd as 
a distinguished orator, historian, and poet 
Several of Pliny’s letters are addressed to him 
(Phil Ep 1 8, V 9, Ml 7) 

Satuminus, C Sentius 1 Proprietor of 
Macedonia during the Social war, and piobably 
foi some time afterwards He defeated the 
Thncians, who had invaded his province 
tOios V 18, Cic Veil in 93) — 2 One of the 
persons of distinguished rank who deserted Sex 
Pompeius in B c 85, and passed ovei to Oc- . 
tavian (Veil Pat ii 77, App B C \ 139) 
He was consul m 19, and was afterwaids ap 
pointed to the government of Syria Tlueo 
sons of Satuminus accompanied him as Icgati 
to Sy’iia, and were present with their father at 
the tnal of Heiod’s sons at Berytus in B c b 
(Dio Cass hv 10 , Jos Ant xvi 11, 3 ) — 3 Cn 
Sentius, consul suffectus ad 4, governor of 
Syna vd 19 (Tac Ann ii 74, 79, 81, in 7) 

Satuminus, Venuleius, a Roman jurist, is 
said to hav e been a pupil of Papmianus, and a 
consihanus of Alexander Sovems There arc 
seventy one exceipts from his writmgB in the 
Digest 

Saturmnus, L Volufeius 1 Consul suffco 
tus Bc 12, accumulated great wealth (Tac 
Ann in 30) — 2 His son, consul suffectus 
\D 8 (Tac Ann xiii 30) —3 Q, consul ad 5G, 
and a coiiimissioiicr for the census m Gaul 
AD G1 (Tac Ann xiii 25, xiv 4G) 

Satumius, that is, a son of Satumus, and 
accordingly used as a surname of Jupiter, Nep- 
, tune, and Pluto For the same reason the 
name of Saturma is given both to Juno and 
Vesta 

Satumus, an old Italian god of agriculture, 
especially connected with seed bme and har- 
vest, his name being a contraction of Sae- 
! tumus from sererc, ‘ to sow ’ {C I L i 58) 
He was naturally represented as wedded to the 
earth goddess Ops [cf Lua], and with her ns 
presiding over all fomis of tillage and frait- 
growing (Vnrro, L L \ 57 , Fest p 18G , 
Slacrob i 7, 24) The tendency of popular 
tradition to change gods of the country into 
ancient kings who had benefited the land, pro 
duced the version of the myth whicli makes 
Saturn an old king of Latiiim or of Italy who 
taught agncultuie and civilisation, and in 
whose reign was the golden age Wlien Greek 
mythology w as adopted, Saturn was identified 
with Ckovus, who in one of his aspects was a 
harvest god Accordingly it was imagined that 
Cronus, deposed by Zeus, reigned m Latinm ns 
Satumus The story ran that the god came to 
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Italj in the reign of Jnnus, bynhom hen as 
hospitably received, and that he formed a settle 
ment on the Capitohne hill, nhich was hence 
called the Saturnian hill At the foot of that 
hiU, on the load leading up to the Capitol, there 
stood in after times the temple of Saturn 
(Dionys i 19 , Varro, L L v 74 , Maciob i 
7, 28 , Just xlin 1 ) Saturn then taught the 
people ngncidture, suppressed then saiagc 
mode of life, and introduced among them 
civilisation and inoralit} The result was that 
the whole countr} was called Satumia or the 
land of plenty Saturn was suddenly removed 
from earth to the abodes of the gods, whereupon 
Jnnus erected an altni to him m the Forum 
(Verg Aen mu 819-829, Ov Fasi i 233, 
Blaciob I c , Ainob iv 24 ) [As regards the 
old theorj that Latium dem ed its name from 
Saturn’s concealment there, see p 475, b ] Tlie 
connexion of Satuinns with Jnnus is indicated 
m this stoij It was natural that the god of 
harvest should be connected with the g^ who 
presided ovei the jear and its seasons [see 
p 457, a] Satuni, like othei deities of the 
earth, was also worshipped as a god of the 
undenvorld and the dead, which accounts for 
the dedication of funeral ums to him Eespect- 
mg the festival solemmsed by the Eomans in 
honour of Satuni, see Diet of Aiit s v Saim 
nalta The statue of Satumus was hoUow and 
filled -with oil (Phn i.v 82), probabh to denote 
the fertility of Latinm in ohves, and woollen 
fillets were wrapped about its feet, except on 
the dajs of his festival (Maciob i 8, 5, Strab 
Silv I C, 4) This custom arose fiom the old 
superstition of binding the image of a god to 
secure Ins presence and favoui at lus festu al 
he was attracted by other means The god was 
represented with a pruning Iniife or with a 
sickle, like that of Cronus (Vcig Aen vii 
179 , Mart n C, 1) The temple of Saturn was | 
built max erj early jienod at the foot of the 
slope leading up from the Forum to the Capitol, 
on the site of an altar to Saturn of uuJniown 
antiquity, traditionally erected by Hercules 
(Dionys i 81, vr 1 , Liv n 21) This temple 
was rebuilt in 42 B c by Munatius Plancus 
(Suet Avg 29, GIL vi 131G) Initwasthe 
State treasury {aeraruim Satin ni), presided 
over at first by quaestors and then by praefecti 
[seeji 807, b^ 

Satyn (Sarvpoi), were nature deities or dae 
mons of mountain forests and streams, of a sub- 
ordinate or subaltern character [cf Dvemox], 
and therefore especiaUy the attendants of 
Dionysus, like whom they represented the 
luxuriant ntal powers of nature They are not 
mentioned by &mer, but this does not prove 
that they were invented after lus tune On the 
contrary, it is probable that their deformity is 
due to traditions handed down from the most 
primitive times when the powers of nature 
were conceived in the form of animals of forests 
and mouutams The ugher parts of mytho 
logy are often passed over bj Homer and re 
appear in Hesiod By Hesiod (ap Strab p 
471) Satyrs are desenbed as alnn to the moun- 
tain nymphs and the Curetes, and as a good 
for nothing, idle race. By later writers (Xen 
Sgmji V 7 , Nonn Lionys xiv 113) thej are 
said to be the sons of Hennes and Iphtluma, 
or of the Naiads The Satyrs are represented 
with bristly hair, the nose broad and somewhat 
turned upwards, the ears pointed at the top 
like those of animals, with small horns growmg 
out of the top of the forehead, and wath a tail 
hke that of a horse or goat In works of art 


thej are represented at different stages of life ; 
the older ones were commonly called Sileni, 
and the younger ones are termed Satynsci 
The Satyrs are always described as fond of 



Satyr and traonad awlnglni; tho infant Dionraus 
(From a terra cotta in tho British Museum ) 


wine (whence thej often appear either with a 
cup or a thyrsus in their hand), and of every 
land of sensual pleasure, whence thej are seen 
sleeping, plajnng musical instruments, or en- 
gaged in voluptuous dances with nymphs 
Later writers, esiieciollj the Eoman poets, con- 
found the SatjTS wnth 
the Italian Fauiii, and 
accordingly both SatjTs 
and Panns wore repre 
sented, like Pan, with 
lioms and goat s feet, 
although originallj they 
were quite distinct [p 
340, b] Satyrs usuolly 
appear with flutes, the 
thjTTSUS, BJTIllX, the 
shepherd’s staff, cups 
or bags filled with wine , 
tliej are dressed with 
the skins of animals, and 
wear WTeaths of nne, 
ivj or fir Tlie most 
celebrated ropresenta 
tion in antiquity was 
the Satyr of Praxiteles 
at Athens, which led 
the way m represent 
iiig Sntjws in a less 
repulsive form In this 
type they are youthful, ^ 

w ith a wanton or roguish 

expression, and of their animal form nothing 
remains but the pointed ears and the hair 
coming down ov er the forehead [See also cut 
on p 764 ] 

SatyruB {Zdrupos) 1 I , Inng of Bosporus, 
was son of Spartaens I , and reigned B c 407 
or 400-898 He mamtained friendly relations 
with Athens He was slain at the siege of 
Theudosia in 893, and was succeeded by his son 
Leucon (Diod xiv 93) — 2 II , kmg of Bospo 
ruB, was the eldest of the sons of Paensades I , 
whom he succeeded in 311, but reigned only 
nme months (Diod xx 22-26) — 3 A comic 
actor at Athens, is said to have given instruc- 
tion to Demosthenes in the art of givmg full 
effect to lus speeches by appropnate action 
(Pint Dem 7) Demosthenes praises him for 
his generosity m choosmgas his gift from Philm 
the liberation of Olynthian captives (Dem F L 
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, AM 4. A distintTiiBbea Penpatehc ' who often jomed the Cliauci m pir^ic^ espe- 

^pMosolhfA;^ lived the I d^t.ons against the coast of G.nl (Entrop vu. 


13 , Oros VII 25) The Saxones afterwards ap- 
pear at the head of a iiov-erful confederacv of 
German x>eoples who became xmited nnder the 
general name of Saxons, and who eventually 
occupied the country between the Elbe, the 
Bhine the Lippe, and the German Ocean (Ptol 
u 11, 11) The history of them part in the 
conquest of Britain does not fall within the 
period here treated of 

Scaeva, Cassius, a centunon in Caesar’s 
army, who distmguished himself by his valour 
at the battle of Dvrrhachium (Caes B G iii 
53, Suet .Till 68, Val Max in 2, 23) He 
survived his numerous wounds and is men- 
tioned as one of the partisans of Caesar, after 
the death of the latter (Cic ad Alt xui 23, 
nv 10) 

Scaevola, ft Cervidius, a Eoman jurist, 
hved nnder Antomnus Pins He wrote several 
works, and there are 807 excerpts from hi m in 
the Digest 

Scaevola, Mucius 1 C , the hero of a 
celebrated story in early Eoman history [For 
the probable history of the war, see Poksevn \-] 
"When King Porsenna was blockading Eome, 
G Mucins, a voung man of the patrician class, 
resolved to nd his conntv of the invader He 
went out of the city with a dagger hid beneath 
his dress, and approached the place where 
Porsenna was sitting, with a secretary by his 
side, dressed nearly in the same style as the 
lung himself ilistakmg the secretary for the 
l-mg, Mucins killed him on the spot Being 
seized, he declared hiS name, and Ins design to 
kiU the king himself, addmg that there were 
300 Eoman youths readv to attempt his hfe 
In reply to the tlireats of Porsenna, Mucius- 
thrust ins nght hand into a fire which was 
already hghted for a sacrifice, and held it there 
without flmchmg The king, who was amazed 
at his firmness, bade him go away free Por- 
senna being alarmed for his hfe, which he 
could not secure against so many desperate 
men, made proposals of jieace to the Eomans, 


^Ze of pTolemv Phdopator; and wrote a collec^ 
ion of biographies, among which were Lives of 
Phihp and Demosthenes, frequently cited bv 
ancient writers 

Sauconna [Ab^ej 

Saufeius L C , quaestor b c 100, was one 
of the partisans of Satummus, tcwk refuge 
vath lum in the Capitol, and was slam along 
inth his leader, when thev were obliged to sur- 
render to Manus (Cic pro Bah 7 , App B G 

1 32) —2 L , a Eoman eques, was a fnend of 
Atticus, and an admirer of the Epicurean 
philosophy He had valuable property m Italy, 
which was confiscated bv the tnumvirs, but 
was restored to him through the exertions of 
Athens (Cic ad Alt i 0, vu 1, xv 4 , Nep 
Att 12) 

Sauromatae [Sab iatve ] 

Sauromates (Saupoui-ijr), the name of seve- 
ral kmgs of Bosporus, who are for the most 
part known only from their corns We find 
longs of this name reigiung over Bosporus from 
the tune of Augustus to that of Constantine 
Saverrio, P Snlpicms 1 Consul b c 304, 
when he earned on the war agamst the Sam 
mtes He was censor in 220 with Sempromus 
Sophus, his former colleague in the consulship 
In their censorship two new tribes were formed, 
the Amensis and Terentma (Liv ix 49, x 9) — 

2 Son of the preoedmg, consnl 279 ivitli P De 
MHS Mus, commanded, with his coUeagne, 
agamst Pyrrhus (Plot i 18, 21 , Val Max ix 1) 

Savo (Savone), a nver in Campania, which 
flows into the sea S of Smnessa (Phn ui 6, 

Stab S{lv IV 8, 30) 

Savus {Save or Sau), a navigable tributary 
of the Danube, which nses in the Carmo Alps, 
forms first the boundary between Noncum and 
Italv, and afterwards between Pannoma and 
HljTia, and falls into the Danube near Smgi 
dunum (Strah pp 207, 314 , Plm lu 139) 

Saxa, SecidiuB, a native of Celtihena, was 
originally one of Caesar’s common scldiers 

(Caes B G 1 C6) He was tribune of theplehs 

m 44, and after Caesar’s death m this year he ^ and evacuated the temtorv Mncins received 
took an active part m supportmg the friends of the name of Scaevola, or left-handed from the 
his murdered patron He served under M loss of his nght hand The patncians gave 
Antomus m the siege of Mutma, and subse- I lum a tract of land beyond the Tiber, which 
quentlv under both Antonins and Octavianus | was thenceforth called Mvcia Brata (Liv u 


m their war agamst Brutus and Cassius After 
the battle of Phfhppi Saxa accompanied An 
tony to the East, and was made by the latter 
governor of Syria Here he was defeated bv 
the younger Lahienus and the Parthians, and 
was slam m the flight after the battle (40) 
(App B G IT 87, V 102—107 , Dio Cass Hvn 
35, xlvui 24, Cic. PJnl viu 3, ix 20, xu 8, 
XIV 4) 

ft Voconius, tnbnne of the plehsBc 
109, proposed the Voconia Lex, definmg a wo 
inan’s nghts of property and inhentance, which 
was supported by the elder Cato, who spoke m 
ns favour, when he was sixtv-five years of age 
•Ke^ctmg this law, see Bicf of Ant s v 
Saxa Eubra [Ebera Saxa ] 

Sazones, a powerful people m Germany, who 
ongmally dwelt m the S part of the Cimbnc 
^"®rsonesus, between the nvers Albis and Cha- 
iusus {Traie), m the modem RoUfetn Tliev 
are not mentioned by Tacitus and Plmy, since 
appear to have comprehended all 
nih^itants of the Cimbnc Chersouesns 
Buaer the general name of Cimbn Tlie 
in lustorv in aj> 280, when 
“ley are mentioned as brave and slrilfnl saQors, 


13) The Mucins of this storv 'was a patncian , 
hut the Mneu of the histoncal penod were ple- 
beians — 2 ft , praetor b c 215, had Sardinia 
for his province, where he remained for the 
next three years He was decemvir sacrorum, 
and died 209 (Liv xxiu 24, xxiu . 8 ) — 3 ft , 
probably son of Xo 2, was praetor 179, with 
Sicily for his province, and consol 174 (Liv 
xl 44) — 4 P , brother of Xo 3, was praetor 
with Ins brother 179, and consnl 175 In his- 
consnlship he gamed a victorv over the Ligu- 
nans (Liv xl 44, xh 19 )— 5 P , called by 
Plutarch 6 vofiohelKrrjT, probably son of Xo 4, 
was tribune of the plebs 141, praetor nrhanns 
130, and consnl 183, the jear m which Tib 
Gracchus lost his life (Pint Gracch 9) In 
131 he succeeded his brother Mucianus [SltrciA- 
Nus] as Pontifex Maximus (Cic de Or n 12 
52) Scaevola was distingmshed for his know- 
ledge of the JiLs VonUficittm He was also 
famed for his skill m plavmgat ball, as weU a'^ 
at the game called Duodecun Senpta (Cic. de 
Or I. 50, 217 , Val Max vui 8, 2 , Quint, xi 2 
88) His fame as a lawyer is recorded ba 
Cicero m several passages (Cic de Leg n 
19, 47, de Or i 37, 170) There is no excerpt 
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from his writings in the Digest, but he is cited 
several times by the jurists whose worts were 
used for that compilation — 6 Q , called tlie 
Augnr, was son of 2fo 8, and manned the 
daughter of C Laelius, the fnend of Scipio 
AJricanus the younger (Cic de Amic 8, 26, 
Unit 26, 101) He was tnbune of the plebs 
128, plebeian aedile 125, and as praetor was 
^ovemor of the province of Asia in 121, the 
year in which C Gracchus lost his life He 
was prosecuted after his return fiom his pro 
Vince for the offence of lepetiindac, in 120, by 
T Albucius, but was acquitted He was consul 
117 He lived at least to the tiibunate of P 
Siilpicms Eiifus, 88 Ciceio, who was born 106, 
informs us that, after he had put on tlie toga 
vinhs, his fatlier took him to Scaevola, who 
was then an old man, and that he kept ns close 
to him as he could, in order to profit by Ins 
remarks (Cic de Avne 1) After his death 
Cicero became a hearei of Q Mucius Scaev ola, 
the Pontifex Tlie Augur was distmguislied 
for his Icnowledge of the law (Veil Pat ii 9, 
2 , Cic I}?ut 58, 212), but none of his writings 
are reooided — Mucia, the Augni’s daughter, 
married L Licmius Crassus, the orator, who 
was consul 05, with Q Mucuis Scaevola, the 
Pontifex Maximus , whence it appears that the 
Q Mucius who IS one of the speakers in the 
treatise de Oiatoie, is not the Pontifex and 
the colleague of Crassus, but the Augur, the 
father m-law of Crassus He is also one of the 
speakers m the Laelius sive de Amtcifia (c 1), 
and in the de Eepuhlica {i 12) — 7 Q, , Ponti 
FE\ Mvxivrus, was son of No 5, and is quoted 
by Cicero as an example of a son who aimed at 
excellence in that which had given his father 
distinction (de Off i 82, 116) He was tnbune 
of the plebs in 106, cunile aedile in 104, and 
consul 96, with Lioimus Crassus, the orator, as 
his colleague After his consulship Scaevola 
was the governor (proconsul) of the piovince of 
Asia, in w Inch capacity he gamed the esteem of 
the people who were undei his government 
Subsequentlj he was made Pontifex Maximus, 
by wluch title he is often distinguished from Q 
Mucius the Augur He lost his hfe in the con 
sulship of C Manus the younger and Cn 
Papinus Carbo (82), having been prosenbed by 
the Manan party, from which we may conclude 
that he belonged to Sulla's party His body 
was tlirown into the Tiber (Veil Pat ii 26, 
Plor 111 21 , Cic de Or in 3, 9 , Lucan, n 
126 , App B C i 88 ) The virtues of Scae 
vola are recorded by Cicero, who, after the 
death of the Augur, became an attendant 
(auditor) of the Pontifex Tlie purity of his 
moral character (Cic de Off iii 15, 62), his 
exalted notions of equitj and fair dealmg. Ins 
abilities as an administratoi, an orator, and a 
jurist, place him among the first of the illus 
tnous men of all ages and countnes He was, 
ssvs Cicero, the most eloquent of jurists, and 
the most learned junst among orators (de Or 
1 89, 180 , cf Hor Ep n 2, 89) He is cited 
by Quintilian (xi 2, 38) as an instance of a 
man with a strong memory Q Scaevola the 
Pontifex is the first Roman to whom we can 
attribute a scientific and sjsteinatic handling 
of the Jus Civile, which he accomphshed in a 
work in eighteen books He also wrote a Liber 
Singularis ircpl opuv, a work on Definitions, or 
perhaps, rather, short rules of law, from which 
there ore four excerpts in the Digest Tins is 
the oldest work from which there are any ex- 
cerpts m the Digest, and even these may have 
been taken nt second hand 
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ficaevus, or Scaevius Memor, a tragic poet 
of the time of Doinitian (Mait xi 9, 10 , Schol 
ad Juv 1 20) 

ScaldiB (Scheldt), an important river in the 
N of Gallia Belgica, flowing into the ocean, 
but which Caesar erroneouslj makes a tribu 
tary of the Mosa (B Q vi 33 , Phn iv 98, 
105) Ptolemy calls this river Tabiidas or 
Tabullas, wluch name it is said to have borne 
in the middle ages under the form of Tahiti oi 
Tabula (Ptol ii 8, 9) 

Scallabis (Santai cm), a town in Lusitania, 
on the road from Olisipo to Ementa and 
Biacnin, also a Roman colony with the sur- 
name Piaesidium Julium, and the seat of oneof 
the three Conventus Juridici of the province 
(Phn iv 117) The towm is erroneously called 
Scalabiscus by Ptolemy (ii 6, 7) 

Scamander (’SKd/j.avSpos), the celebrated 
river of the Troad [Tkoas ] As a inytho 
logical peisonage, the nver god was called 
Xanthus by the gods His contest with 
Aclulles IS described by Homer (II xxi 136 
foil) 

ScamandriuE [AsTiA^Ax ] 

Scambonidae (SKafiStaAdai), a demus m 
Attica, between Athens and Eleusis, belonging 
to the tube Leontis 

Scampa (SKapira Shitmbt oi Iscampi), a 
town in the inteiior of Greek Illyiia, on the 
Via Egnatia between Clodiana and Lyohnidus 
PiLYiticuvr ] 

Scandea (Suardeia), a port-town on the E 
side of the island Cytheia, forming the harboui 
of the town of Cythera, from w hich it was ten 
stadia distant [Cytheha] 

Scandia, Scandinavia oi Scatinavia, the 
name given by the ancients to the islands m the 
Baltic, Fiinett, Zealand and Laaland, and 
vaguely also to the coasts of Sweden and Nor- 
way Even the later Romans had p very im 
peifeet knowledge of the Scandinavian penm 
sula, though some knowledge of the Baltic had 
probably been gatlieiedbj Pjdheas [seep 781, bj 
They supposed it to have been sunounded by 
the ocean, and to have been composed of several 
islands called by Ptolemy Scandiae Of these 
the largest boie especially the name of Scandia 
or Scandmavia It was said to have a lofty 
mountain called Sevo, and to be washed by the 
Sinus Codanus (Caifeqat 1) (Mel in. 8, 6 , 
Ptol 11 11, 83 , Phn IV 96 ) This country 
was inhabited by the Hilleviones, of whom the 
Suiones and Sitones appear to hav e been tribes 
(Plm I c , Tac Oerm 44) 

Scandila (Scandole), a small island in the 
NE of the Aegaean sea, between Peparethos 
and ScjTOs (Phn iv 72 , Mel ii 7, 8) 

Scantia Silva, a wood in Campania, m 
which were probably the Aquae Scantiae men 
tionedhj Phny (Cic de Lea An) i 1, 3 , Phn 
II 240) 

Scapt§ Hyle (SaairTij v\ri), also called, but 
less correctly, Scaptesyle (Siraimja-ilAT?), a 
small town on the coast of Tluace opposite the 
island of Thasos It contained celebrated gold 
mmes, which were originally worked by the 
Thasians Tliucvdides, who had some property 
in these mines, retired to this place after Ins 
banishment from Athens, and here arranged 
the matenals for his history (Pint Cim 4, de 
Exil p 005, Marcell Thuc 19) 

Scaptia (Scaptiensis oi Scaptius), an ancient 
town 111 Latium, which gave its name to a 
Roman tribe, but disappeared at an early penod 
(Dioiiys V 01, Liv viii 17, Phn in 08) 
Scaptius, P , a Roman trader m Cihcia who 
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lent money to people of i 

nna enforced nsmiouh terms bj the aid of tlie 
twops of App Claudius Cictro ^cry properly | 
refund to support linn, and depriiod him 
of the prefcctiue of Salnniis, winch Clau- 
dius had gl^enhlm(Clc ^id Atl \ -1, m l-Ui 

"^sSpula.P OstoriUE 1 Succeeded A Plau 

tiusas gorcmorofBriUun, aboutAT) 50 He 
defeated the iKiuci-ful tribe of the Silurts, took 
prisoner tlieirkiiigCaractacub, and sent linn in 
chains to Eoiuo In consequence of this 
BUcco'JS ho leccnc^ tlic insif^nuu oi a Inumpii, 
but died soon aftorw irds in the province 
(Tac iTiii Ml '11-39, Aijr U )— 2 Sou of Ibc 
preceding, fought nith distinction under Ins 
fathui , nas accused of treason by Sosianus and 
coiiflcimied to dcalli by lscvn(T c Inii mi bl, 

M\ IS, VM 11) 

Scnrbantia, oi Scarabantia {Oulvnhnut), a. 
town in rauiioma Suiioiior on the road fiom 
Yindobona toPoetorio and amuincipium with 
the surname Flaria Augusta (Ptol ii 15, 5, 
Phn in 14G, C I L m Il'l2) 

Scarddna (^Kapouia or SsdpSwi' SAeii 
dona or SKarihii), the chief towm of Libunna 
m Illyria, on tlie right bank of tlie Titius, 
taelre miles from its nimitb, tlic scat of a 
Conventus Jundieus (Strab p 815 , Plin in 
189) 

Scardua, Scodrua or Scordus Mona (t5 
2«tfp5ov Spot Schat ), a range of lofty moun 
linns to the E of Scodra, bctu cen Illyria and 
Dardania, and dii iding the bend w nters of the 
ilxius from the Dnlon (Ptol ti 10, 1 , Pol 
\x\iii 8, Ln vliii 20, \ln 81) 

Scarpho, Soarphea or Scarpbla (Ssa'pi^i?! 
2xdp(paa, 2xap<fila 2i,ap(pe6s, ^ifap<}iicvs, 'Snap 
(paios, Suapipios]) a town of the Epicncmidu 
Loon, ten stadia from the coast, at uliich the 
roads united leading through Tiicrmopy lao It 
pobsoBsed a liniboui on the coaRl, probably at 
the moutli of the ii\or Bosgiius (7/ n 531, 
Strab p 420, Pans riii 15,8, Li\ ''xxiii 9) 
Scarponna {Charpagne), a town in Gallia 
Belgica on tbe Mosclla, and on the road from 
Tullum to Dirodurum (Amm Slarc xxyii 2) 
Scato or Cato, Vettlus, one of tlic Italian 
generals m the Itlarsic war, ii c 90 He dc 
feated tbe consuls L Julias Cnesai and P 
Butilius Lupus 111 two Buccessive battles Ho 
was aften ards taken piibonti,and was stabbed 
to death bv Ins own slave as he was being 
dragged before the Roman general, being thus 
dtincred from the ignominy and punislnneiit 
that awaited him (A^ip B C i 10-48, Sen (U 
Bcnef in 23) 

Ecaurus, Aemilrua 1 M , raised his family 
from obscurity to the higlicst rank among tbo 
Roman nobles He was born in ii c 109 His 
fathoi, noti itlistanding his patncian descent, 
liadbeon obliged, tliiough po\ erty , to carry on the 
trade of a charcoal mcicliant, and left Ins son a 
y ory slender patrimony The latter had thought 
at hral of carrying on the liado of a money 
lender , but lie finally rcsoly ed to dey ote him 
self to the study of eloquence, y\ itli the hope of 

rising to the honours of the state (Aurol Vict 

72, Val Max ly 1,11, P]„t Q Jt 
in' , spoakb higlily of his eloquence 

n cunrlc acdilo in 123 

■uo obtained tlio conbulsliip m 116, when ho 
1 success against scy cial of 

ho was sent at the 
oail of an ombassy to Jugurtlia, and nr 111 

Bcstia as one of liis legates m the war against 
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Jugurtlia TIio Nuimdian king bestoyved large 
bums of money upon both Bcstia and Scauriis, 
rn consequence of vyhich the consul granted the 
Inng most fay Durable tenns of peace Tins 
disgraceful transaction excited the greatest 
indignation at Romo, and C Mamilius, the 
tiibimo of the plehs, 110, brought forward a 
hill hy winch an inquiiy was to be instituted 
against all those who had rcceucd bribes from 
Jugurtlia Although Scauius had been one of 
the most guilty, Bucli was Ins influence in the 
slrto that he contmed to he appomtod one of 
the three quacsitorcs yyho yycte elected under 
tlie bill for the pmqiose of prosecuting the 
criminals But though he thus secuied him- 
self, he yras unable to save any of hib accom- 
iihccB Bestm and inniiy others yvcrc con- 
demned (Lull Jug 15, 25, 28, 40) In 109 
Scaiirns was censor yiitli ir Lums Drusus In 
his consulship he restoicd the Mih ion bridge, 
and con-,liiicted the Aennlian road, yyhich ran 
h\ l^isac and Luna ns far as Dertona (Stiab p 
217) In 107, he yvns elected consul a second 
time. 111 place of L Cassius Longinus, yylio had 
fallen ni hatllc against tho Tigurini Li the 
sUuggksbclweenllie nristocralieal and populni 
' parties, '?cani-uB was always a warm suppoitoi 
* of the foniioi He yvns soy era! times i ccused 
'of diflcrent offences, chiefly In his jirnatc 
j enemies, but such yr as his iniiucncc in the 
, stale that he was always ncqnitled He died 
j about 89 By bis yvifc, Caecilin, Scaurus had 
three cliildieii, two sons inenlioncd bcloiv, and 
a daughter, Acimlin, fnsl miimcdlo M’ Gla 
brio, and next to Cn Poinpoj, subseqiieutly 
tlic tiimnyn Ho wrote an nutobiogiaphy, of 
winch iiotlinig leniains (Cie Brui 29, 112, 
Phn xxMii 21) — 2 M , eldest son of the fire 
leding, and stepson of llio dictator Sulla, yyhoni 
Ills motlioi, Cnecilia, married nftci the death of 
Ins futlici In the third Mitlindatic war ho 
seryed under Poinpcy ns quaestor The lattcl 
sent bun to Damascus with an army, and fiom 
tbenco be maicliod into Judaea, to settle the 
disputes botyyceii the biotliers HyTcanus and 
Aribtobulus hcaunis y\as loft by Pompoy in 
the command of Syria yy ith tyyo lemons During 
his goyeniincnt of SyTia he made a predatory 
iiieursion into Arabia Petrnen, but withdieyv on 
the payment of 800 talents by Aietas, tbe king 
of tlio country (Jos Auf xiy 3, B J" i 7 , 
Anp Sgr 51 ) He w as cunilo nechlo rn 58, 
wben he celebrated the public games wulli extra 
ordinary splendour Tbo temporary theatre 
winch he built ncconnnodnted 80,000 spectators, 
and was adorned in the most mngiuficeiit 
manner The combats of wild beasts were 
equally astonisliing 150 pantlieis were ex- 
lubitcd in tbe circus, and bye crocodiles and 
{ a liippopolamus yrere seen for the first trme 
at Rome (Cic Scst 64, 110, do Off n 10, 
57, Phn xxxvi 114) In 50 lie was praetor, 
and in the following yeai goyorned the pro 
yiiiec of Sardinia, yyhich he plundered yyith- 
out ineicy On Ins lotuni to Rome ho yvas 
accused of the ernno of rrpctiaidac Ho y\as 
defended hy Ciceio, in the speech of which 
fragmeuts only remain, Hortensius, and others, 
and was acquitted, notw itbslanding his guilt 
(Ascon Aigum ad Scam ) Ho was accused 
Ilgam III 52, under Pompoy ’s iiery luyy against 
amhitua, and was condemned [Sec also rofor- 
cncca m Index to Ciccro ] He nrarriod Mueia, 
who had been pioriously tliowifo of Pompey, 
and by her he hud one son [No 4] —3 Younger 
son of No 1, fought under the proconsul Q 
Catulus against tlio Ciinbri at tho Athesis, and 
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having fled from the field, was indignantly com 
manded by his father not to come mto his 
presence , whereupon the youth put on end to 
his hfe ^nl Max v 8, 4 , Piont Strut n 1, 
0) — d M , son of No 2 and Mucia, the formei 
of Pompey the tnumiir, and consequently 
tlie half brother of Sex Pompey He accom 
panied the latter into Asm, aftei the defeat of 
his fleet m Sicily, but betrayed hnn into the 
hands of the generals of M Antonins, in 83 
After the battle of Actium, he fell into the 
power of Octavian, and escaped deatli, to which 
he had been sentenced, only tlnough the inter 
cession of his mothei, Mucia (A^ip S C \ 142 , 
Dio Cass h 2, Ivi 38 ) — 5 Momercns, son of 
No 3, was a distinguished oratoi and poet, but 
of a lazy and dissolute character (Tac Ayin 
111 66, vi 29, Sen Cont) xpiaef^) He was 
a member of the senate at the tune of the 
nccession of Tibenus, a. d 14, when he offended 
this suspicious emperor by some remarks which 
he made in the senate Being accused of 
majestas in 34, he put an end to his oivn life 
{Dio Cass Ivui 24) 

Soaurns, M Aurelius, consul suffectus n c 
108, and thiee years aftenvaids consulai legato 
in Gaul, where he was defeated by the Cimbri, 
taken prisoner, and put to deatli (Li\ Up 07 , 
Tac Germ 37 , Veil Pat n 12) 

Scaurus, Q Terentius, a celebrated gmmnln- 
nan who flourished under the emperor Hadrian, 
and whose son was one of the preceptors of the 
emperor Verus He w as tlie authoi of an Ars 
Grammatica and of commentanes upon Plau 
tus, Viigil, and the Ars Fact tea of Horace 
(Gell ij 15 , Capitol Ve) 2, 5 , Chans i 183, 
186 ) An abstract suinves of a treatise en- 
titled Q Terentn Scaun do Orthog) aphid ad 
Theseum, and of another on Adieibs and Pre 
positions They are included m the Giainma- 
ticae Laimae Auctoies Antigin of Putsohius 
(Hannov 1605) 

Sceleratus Campus [Eoala, p 804, b ] 

Scenae {'S.Krjval, i e the tents), a tow u of Mieso 
piotomm, on the borders of Babylonia, on a canal 
of Hie Euplirates, tweuty-fi\e days’ journey 
below Zeugma (Strab p 748) It belonged to 
the ScEMTAE, and was probably only a coUec 
tion of tents or huts 

Scenitae (SA-umrai, i e diielleis in tents), the 
general name used by the Greek® for the Be 
dawee (Bedouin) tribes of Arabia Deserta (Plm 
VI 125) 

Scepsis (SKrjtf/is prob Sshi Upshi oi Eski- 
Shttpshe, Ku), an ancient city m the mtenor 
of the Troad, SE of Alexandna Troas, in the 
mountains of Ida Its mlmbitants were re- 
moved by Antigonus to Alexandria, but bemg 
permitted by Lysunachus to letum to tlieir 
homes, they built a new city, called 77 vea RSptj, 
and the remams of the old town were then 
called XIctAaio’/cq'^'iS' (Strab pp 608, 607, 635) 
Scepsis IS celebrated m literary history as the 
place where certom MSS of Axistotle and 
Theophrastus were buried, to prevent their 
transference to Pergamum When dug up again, 
they were found nearly destroyed by mould and 
worms, and in this condition they were re 
moved by Sulla to Athens (Strab p 608 , Ani- 
STOTELEsJ The philosopher Metrodoms and 
the grammarian Demetnus were natives of 
Scepsis 

Scerdilaidas, or Scerdilaedus (S/tepSiAtuSos 
or SvepSiAoiSor), kmg of Uly 11 a, w as in all proba- 
bihty a son of Plenratns, and y ounger brother 
of A^on, both of them kings of that country 
After the defeat and abdication of Teuta (b c 
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229), he piobably succeeded to a portion of her 
dominions, but did not assume the title of kmg 
till after the death of his nephew Pinnes (Po’ 
II 5, 6) He earned on war for some years 
against Pluhp, king of Macedonia, and tlius 
appears as an ally of the Homans He probably 
died about 205, and was succeeded by his son 
Pleuratus (Pol i 95-110 , Ln \xvi 24, xmi 
80, xxix 12 ) 

Schedia (Sx^S/a), a town of Lowei Egypt, on 
the canal which connected Alexandria wnth the 
Canopic arm of the Nile (Strab pp 800, 803) 
Schedius (Sx^Stos) 1 Son of Iphitus and 
Hippolyte, commanded the Phooians 111 the wai 
agamst Trov, along with his brother Epi 
stiophus He was slam by Hector, and Ins ic 
mamsweie carried fiom Tioy to Anticyra in 
Phocis (27 II 517, XI 11 oOO , Pans x 4, 1 ) — 
2 Son of Penmedes, likewise a Phocian, who 
was killed at Troy by Hector (27 xv 515 , 
Strab p 424) 

Scheria [Phxlaces] 

Schoenus (Sx^ikor Sxon'ieur), a toivn of 
Boeotia, on a ii\er of the same name, and ou 
the road from Tliebes to Anthedon (27 11 497 , 
Strab p 408) It was (m the Boeotian story) 
the birthplace of Atalanta (Pans vui 35, 10 , 
Stat T/iel> Ml 207) 

Schoenus (Sxonovs, ouyros) 1 A harbour 
of Cormth, N of Cenchreae, at the narrowest 
part of the isthmus (Strab pp 309,880 ) — 2 A 
place in the iiitenoi of Arcadia near Methy- 
drmm (Paus run 35, 10) 

Sciathus (Sir/aOoj ^KidBios N2m77io),a6niall 
island in the Aegaean sea, N of Euboea and E 
of the Magnesian const of Thessaly, with a toivn 
of the same name upon it It is said to have 
been oiigmally colonised by Pelnsgians from 
Thrace (Strab p 480, Plm iv 72) It is fie 
quentlv mentioned m the history of the inva- 
sion of Greece by Xerxes, smee the Persian and 
Grecian fleets weie stationed near its coasts 
(Hdt vii 17 c, vm 7) It subsequently became 
one of the subject allies of Athens, but attamed 
such little prosperity that it only had to yiav 
the small tiibute of 200 drachmae yearly Its 
chief town was destroyed by the last Pluhp ot 
Mncedomii At a later time it was restoied 
by Antomus to the Athenians (App B G v 7) 
Scidrus (SxfSpor), a place m the S ot Italy 
of uncertam site, m which some of the Sybarites 
settled after the destruction of their owm city 
(Hdt VI 21) 

SciUuB (SxiAAoDr, -ouiTOy SkiWovvtios, 
2»ciAAoucrior), a town of Elis, in the district 
Tnphyha, on the river Sehnns, twenty stadia 
S of Olympia It was destroyed by the Ele ins 
in the war which the'J earned on agamst the 
Pisaeans, whose cause had been espoused by 
the mliabitants of Scdlus (Paus v 6, 48,vi 22, 
4) The Lacedapmonians subsequently took 
possession of the territory of Scdlus, and al- 
though the Eleaus stdl laid claim to it, it was 
given to Xenophon after his banishment from 
Athens Xenophon resided at this place foi 
more than tiventy years, and erected here 
a sanctuary to Artemis, which he had v owed 
during the retreat of the Ten Thousand A 
statue of Xenophon w as seen here by Pausanias. 
(Xen Asi v 3, 7, Pans v 6, 6, Strab p 844) 
Scingomagus {Cesanne), a small place m 
the Cottian Alps, on the Italian side of the 
pass of Mt Genevre [Alpes], about five miles 
above Ocelum {Oulx) 

Scione {S,Kidiivri SxiapaTor, Siciaipeaj), tlie 
cluef town m the Macedonian peninsula of Pal 
lene, on the W coast It is said to have been 
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took place between the ca^alrj and light-armed 
troops of the two amnes The Romans wero 
defeated, tlie consul himself received a severe 
wound, and was oulj saved from death bj tho 


founded by some PeUenians of -•^climn, who 
settled here after their return fpni tftoj it 
revolted from the Athenians m the Peloponiie 

pionii wliereuDon ' vvouna, niui was oun twneu 
Sian war, but was ,9, \ and I eo^^ of his young son, Publius, the future 

“"lA"sXe and Ihe loi™ conqueror of Hannibal Sc.pio now retreated 

chilfcensol , yog , Time iv Incross the Ticinus, crossed the Po also, first 

To K n 380 * took up Ins quarters at Placentia, and subse 

s’eipio^the name of ^ illustrious patncian qucntlv withdrew to the hills on the left banl 
faSof the Cornelia gens This name, which of the Treb.a, w here he v as join^ by the other 
Sr^ekor .4, .= ...a l« b»u 1 


served as a staff 111 directing lus blind father 
(Macroh 1 0) Tins family produced some of the 
greatest men in Rome The fviuily tomb of the 
Scipios was discovered in 1760, on the left of 
tlie Appia Via, about 400 paces within the 
modem Porta S Sebastiano The inscriptions, 


of lus colleague Tlio result was the complete 
defeat of the Roman army , which was obhged 
to take refuge within the walls of Placentia 
In the following year 217, Scipio, whose impe- 
rmm had been prolonged, crossed over into 
Spam He and his brother Cneius continued 


vi 

vu 


of the greatest interest as specimens of early in Spam till their death in 211, and did the 
Latin, are printed m C I L \ 29-39 —1 P I most important service to tlieir countrv by pre- 
Come’liUB Scipio, magisterequitumn c 39b,and , venting reinforcement s being sent to Hannibal 
consular tribune 395 and 394 (Liv v 19, 24, 31, < from Spam Li 215 they transferred the war 

j) 2 L Com Scipio, consul 350 (Liv from the Ebro to the Guadalquivir and won two 

3 P Cora Scipio Barhatus, consul great victones at Hliturgis and Intihihs Thev 

328 and dictator 30G He vias also pontifev fortified an importiuit harbour at Tanaco and 
marimus (Liv i\ 44, 4b) — 4 L Com Scipio regained Snguiilum, and by adroit policy in- 
Barhatus, consul 298, when bo earned on war j diiced Svpbax to turn against the Ciutbagini- 
against the Etruscans, and defeated tbcm near I ans 111 Africa , but in 212, liav ing to confront 
Volaferrae He also served under the consuls ' three armies under Hasdrnbal Barca Hns- 
m 297, 295, and 293 agamst the Sammtes I dnibal Gisgo and Mago, tlicv enlisted 20,000 
This Scipio was the great great-grandfather of [ Ccltibeiians and divided their armies This 
the conqueror of Hannibal (Lii \ 11 12, 14, ' was a fatal step the Spiniards were untrnst- 

25, 2b, 40, 41 ) His epitaph, wntton m Satin- , worthy, and the armies of tho Seipios weic de- 

mon verse, records victories in Saimmini and J hated separately and both the brotliers weic 
Lucania (C I L 1 29) The genoalogv of the slam by the Carthaginians (Pol 111 , Liv s.vi- 
family can be traced with more certainty from ' \\v , App Amnb 5-8, Hivp 14-lC ) — 9 Cn 
this time, — 5 Cn Cora Scipio Asina, son of I Cora Scipio Calvns, son of No C, and brothei 


No 4, was consul 2G0, m tho first Punic war 
In au attempt njKin the Liparaean islands, ho 
was taken pnsoner with sevoiileon ships He 
probably recovered his liberty when Regulus 
invaded Alnca, for he was consnl a second 
time m 234 In this vear he and his colleague 


of No 8, was consul 222, with M Claudius 
Mnicollus Li conjunction witli his colleague 
he carried on w ar against tho Insubnans In 
218 he earned on war as the legate of his 
broUier Publius for eight v cars 111 Spaui, as has 
been related abov e (Pol 11 04, Plut Mat cell 


A Atilins Calatmus crossed over into Sicily, 'b, 7) — 10 P Corn Scipio Afncaniis Major, 
and look the town of Panomius He obtained 1 <-oii of No 8, was boni in 237 (According to 
a triumph (Pol 1 21,88, Yal Jlaii vi 0, 2, vi 1 Liv xxvi 18 and Val Max 111 7, 1, he was bom 


"9, 11 , Macrob i G )— 6 L Cora Scipio, also 
son of No 4, was consnl 259 He diove the 
Carthaginians out of Sardinia and Corsica, dc 
feating Hanno, tlie Carthagiiimn commander 
He was censor in 258 (Liv Ep 17 , Eutrop 11 
20, Val Max v 1, 2, C I L 1 31 )— 7 P 
Com Scipio Asina, sou of No 5, was consul 
"221, and earned on w ar, with lus colleague M 
Miuucius Rufus, agamst the Istn, who wcip 
subdued by the consuls He is mentioned agiim 
in 211, when he recommended that the senate 
should recall all tho generals and arinies from 
;toly for the defence of the capital, because 
Hannibal was marching upon the city (Liv \xu 
S4, xxvi 8, Oros iv 18, Eutrop 111 7) — 8 P 
Com Scipio, son of No C, w as consul, with Ti 
^mpronins Longus, in 218, the first year of 
the second Punic war He sailed with an army 
to Gaul, in order to encounter Hannibal before 
he crossed the Alps , but finding that Hamiibal 
had crossed the Rhone, and had got tho start 
11 ™ 1 ^^ ^kree days’ march, he resolved to 
sail back to Italy, and await Hannibal’s arrival 
in Cisalpine Gaul But as the Romans had an 
a™y of 25,000 men in Cisalpine Gaul undei 
e command of two praetors, Scipio sent into 
bpam the army which he had brought with 
mm, under the command of his brother, Cn 
commnT,^''f^« return to Italy, Scipio took the 
hSip/t*^ the amy m Cisalpine Gaul, and i 
d to meet Hanmhal An engagement 


III 234, but tho anlhorily of Polybius should 
be follow ed, who says that he vv as tw ciitv seven 
when he went to Spam ) He was unquestion- 
ably one of the gre itest men of Rome, and he 
acquired at an early age the confidence and 
admiration of his countrymen His onthusi- 
iislic mind led him to helievo that he was a 
Bjiecial favourite of the gods, and he never 
engaged 111 any public 01 pnvate business 
vnthout first going to the C lyntol, vvheie he 
sal some tune alone, enjoying commuincatiou 
inth the gods For all he proposed or exe- 
cuted he alleged tho divine approv al , and 
the Roman people gave credit to his assort- 
tious and regarded him as a being ahnost 
superior to tho common race of men (Ln 
XVI 19) Tlieic can bo no doubt that Scipio 
believed himself in tho divine revelations 
winch he asserted to have been vouchsafed 
to him , and the extraordinary success which 
attended all Ins enterprises must have deepened 
this belief, and lus faith in himself helped him 
to iiisinre enthusiasm in others He is first 
mentioned in 218 at tho battle of the Ticinus, 
when he saved the life of hia fatlier, as has 
already been related Ho fought at Cannae 
two years afterward (21G), when he vvas already 
a tiibune of the soldiers, and was one of the 
few Roman officers who survived that fatal day 
Ho was chosen along witli Appms Claudius to 
coniinoud the remains of the armv, winch had 
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taken refuge nt CnnuGiuin , mid it naa owing n Becond lime in 104 witli Ti Serapromus 
to Ills youthful heroism and presence of mind Longus In 193 ho was one of the three coin 
that the Koniaii nobles, who had thought of missioiiors w ho w ore sent to Afncii to inodiab 
lca^^ng Italy in despair, woio pie\onted from between Slasinissa and the Carthn'„iuiaus, and 
carrjing their rash project into clToct (Lin in the same jearhewas one of tlio ambas'a 

■rxii 63 , Val Jinx \ C, 7) Ho had alrcadj dors sent to Aiitiocbus at Ephesus, at wbo=f' 
gained the farourof the people to such an t\ court Jraiiiiibal was then residing Tlio tab 
tent that ho was elected iicdilo 111 212, allhough runs that ho had there an int/ niow with the 
ho had not yet reached the legal age In 210, great Carthaginian, who declared him the pro it 
after the death of his father and Ins uncle m cst goiioral that c\cr liiid The compliment 
Spam, the Roiiiiins rosohed to increase their was paid in a manner the mo^t nattering to 
army m that country, and to place it under the Scipio The hitter had asl ed, ‘^\llo was tin 
command of a proconsul' Butivheii the people greatest general?' ‘ Vle\amb r the Great,’ 
nssonihlcd to elect a iirocoiisul, none of the was irannibal’s n ph ‘ 17 lio was tin pocoud?' 
gonoralh of oxperieneo lentured to sue for -o ‘Pyrrhus’ ‘IVlio the third’ ‘'Myself,’ ro 
dangerous a command \.t h iigtli Scijiio, \ ho iihoel the Carthiigimiiii ‘7Mmt would miu 
was then haroh tw enty so\cii(Pol \ (>) oflereel iiaio Bnid, then, if sou had conqliercel me?’ 
liiuibelf as a candidate, and was ehoseii with askeel Scipio, in astonishmonf ‘I Rhould then 
onthiisiasm to take the command His sue ha\o jilaccd myself before Ah xainlcr, before 
CCS", 111 Sp nil was sinking and ripid In the Pyrrhus, and before all other gem nils ’ (Eii 
first campaign (210) ho tool the important city xxxi It) It should bo noticed lliat Scipio 
of Cartliiigo No\a, and in tin course of the alone in the soiinte op[>osed the iierseention of 
next tlirco years lie diove tlio Caitliagmiaiis Hannibal aft r bis fall (Eii wxiii 17) — In l‘?0 
ontiroly out of Spam, and btcsino master of | Africaniis sined as legato iiiidi r Ins brother 
that country He rotiinied to Home lu 200, j Eueius m the war ngmiiist Aiilioelius tlio Great 
and was oiocted consul for tin following y>ar ‘tlienlK after Ins return. In and Ins brother 
(205), altliougli ho had not letfilhd the oflieo ' IjIicuib were licensed of ln\ing recent d bribes 
of prictor, and was only tliirty years of age j from Aiitinclius to let the moiiarcli off too 
Ho was anxious to cross oyer nt once to Africi ■ leniently, and of lia\ing appropnnted to tlioir 
and bring the contest to an end at the gates of oi ii use jiart of tho money y Inch bad been 
Cartilage, but the oldest nntiibirs of tlio paid by Aiitiocbus to the Romm hlato It ap 
senate, and among them Q Pabiiis Jfaxiiiiiis pears that them were two distinct prosceiilioiis, 
opposed his piojict, partly tliioiigli timidily and the following is the most probiblo history 
and partly tlirougli jealousy of the yoiitlifiil of llit tniiisaetioii In 187 ti o Pclilii, tribunes 
conqueror All tliiit bcipio could obtain yens of the people, instigated In Cato and the otlii r 
the prey inco of Sieily, with peiiiiission to cross enemies of tho Scipios, reniiin'il Tj ^eipio to 
oyer to Africa, but the senate refused him an lender an account of all tlie Hums of money 
army, thus mal ing tho iicnnissioii of no pracli which ho had reciucd from \ntiochuR Tj 
cal use Tho allies had a truer yicw of the Scipio iiceordinglv prtpmd hm accounts, hut 
interests of Italy than tho Roman senote, and . as be was ni the act of dilnoring tin m up, tho 
from all tho towns of Italy yoluutcsrs Hocked proud conqiiiror of Hannihal nidi^iiaiilly 
to join the sUmbird of the youthful hero I snatclied them out of his hands, and tore tin m 
Tho senate could not lofusc to allow him to j up before tho BOiiate But this haughty 
enlist yoluutoors, and such w vs the enthusiasm j loiiduct apj«. irs to haye product d nil uii 
111 his fay our that he yvas able to cioss o\cr to | fnioiirnhle impri'Sion and his bnther, yvlien 
Sicily yntli an army and a fleet, contrary to the i brought to trial ni the course of the same year, 
expectations and oycn tlic wishes of tlio senate [was declared gmilty, and sonb need to pvy a 
After spending the yniiter iii Sicily, and com , bevvy fine The tribune C Jlinuciiis Anguri 
ploting all his propiratioiis foi tho iiiyasion of i nus ordered him to be dragged to prison and 
Africa, ho crossed oyer to the lattoi country in , there del mud till the money was jiaid , where 
tho folloyving year Sucst s-, again attendi d Mijicn \rncanU 3 rescued Ins brotln r from the 
his arms The Caitliaginians nud tlioir ally | bands of tho tribniie’s ofliccr The contest 
Syqibax yvoro defeated yvith gieat slnuglitcr, I yvould probably liayc been attended yvitli fatal 
and the forraorwcio compelled to locall Himm ) results had not Tib Griiccliits, the father of 
bal from Italy us the only hope of svyang their tho celebrated tnbnno, and then fnbimo bini 
country Tlio long struggle between the tyvo bclf, bud the prudence to release Lucius from 
peoples y\as nt length brought to a close by tho the sentence of miprisonmoiit The successful 
battle fought near the city of Zama on llio issue of the prosocniion of Lncius emboldened 
19th of October, 202, 111 yvhicli Scipio gamed n his enemies to hniig tho great Africanus himself 
decisiyo and bnllmnt ynetory oyer Hnnmhd before tho people His accuscryvas JI Nney lus, 
Carthage had no alleinative but submission, the tribune of the people, and the accnsatiou 
but the final treaty was not concluded till the yvas brought in 185 '\\Mien the tnnl cvmo on, 
following yoai (201) Scipio lotiiriied to Italy and Afritanus yens sumnioiiod, bo piroudly re 
in 201, and entered Romo in triiimpli He was iniiidcd tlie people that tins yvas the anniyorsary 
received yvath uniyersiil cntluisinsm, and the of the day on which ho had defeated Hnnmbal 
mirnnmo of Africanus yvas confened upon him nt Zama, and called npon them to folloiy him to 
The people yv ished to inakt him consul and tho Capitol, in order there to return thanks to 
dictator foi life, and to elect his statue in the tho immortal gods, and to pray that they yyoiild 
comitiiv, the rostra, tho cnrin, and oyen iii the grant the Roman stale other citizens like him 
Capitol, but he prudently declined all these m self Scipio struck a chord which yabrated on 
yidioua distinctions (Liv wwaii 60, Val Max ey cry heart, and yvas followed by crowds to the 
1' 1, C) As bo did not choose to usurji the Cnpitol Having thus set all the laws at do- 
snpromc power, and ns ho yvas an object of fiance Scipio immcdinteh quitted Romo, and 
suspicion and disbke to the majonty of tlie retired to Ins countn scat nt Liternum Tho 
Bwiate, he took no proinment part in public Inbuiies wished to renew the prosecution, but 
aiia.rB during tho next few years Ho was Grnccluis w isely porbiiadcd them to let it drop 
censor in 199 with P Aclins Paetus, and consul (Liv vxw m 60-00 , GoU iv 18, vii 19 , Vnl 
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Uks J 13 7, 1 ) Scipio never returned to Borne 

HepaBsedlus remaining da} s in tlie culm ation 
of £is estate at Litemum , and at bis death is 
said to have requested that bis body might be 
bnned there, and not in Ins ungrateful countrj 
(Son Ep 80) Some accounts represent Jus 
bunal place as being at Borne, but tbeie ivas at 
any rate a monument to his memory at Litemum, 
which Livy saw (Lit sxvnn 50) The yeax of 
bis death is uncertain, but he probably died 
m 183 Scipio married Aemilia, the daughter 
of L Aemibus Paulus, who fell at the battle of 
Cannae, and by her he had four children— two 
sons [Nos 12, 13], and two daughters, the elder 
of whom married B Scipio Nasica Corculum 
[No 17], and the younger Tib Giacchus, and 
thus became the mother of the two celebiated 
tribunes [Corvelia ]— 11 B Com Scipio 

Asiaticns, also called Asiagenes or Asiagenus, 
yas the son of No 8, and tlie brother of the 
great Africanus He served under his brother 
in Spam , v as praetor in 193, when he obtained 
the province of Sicily, and consul in 190, with 
C Laehus The senate had not much con- 
fidence in Ins abilities, and m truth his capacity 
was small It was only through the offer of 
hiB brotlier Afncanus to accompany him as a 
legate that he obtained the province of Greece 
and the conduct of the war against Antiochus 
He defeated Antiochus at Mt Sipylus m 190, 
entered Borne in triumph m the following 
year, and assumed the surname of Asiaticus 
(luv vxvui 8, 4, 17, xxxiv 64, xvxvi 46, 
vxxvii 1) The history of his accusation and 
condemnation has been already related m the 
Life of his brother He was a candidate for the 
censorship m 184, but was defeated by the old 
enemy of his family, M Porcius Cato, who 
deprived Asiaticus of his horse at the review of 
the equites (Ln xxxiv 22, 40, 44 )— 12 
P Cora Scipio Afncanus, elder son of the 
great Afncanns, was prevented by Ins weak 
health from tahmg any part m public affairs, 
but he was elected augur m 180 B c (Liv xl 42) 
Cicero praises his oratmnculae aud liis Greek 
History, and remarks that with the greatness 
of his father’s mmd he possessed a larger 
amount of learning (Cic Bi~nt 19, 77, de Off 
1 83, Veil Pat i 10) He had no son of his 
own, hut adopted the son of L Aemihus Paulus 
[see below. No 16] His epitaph has great 
poetic ment {C I L i 38) — 13 L or Cn Corn 
Scipio Afncanus, younger son of the great 
Afncanus He accompanied his father mto 
Asia in 190, and was taken pnsoner by Antio 
chuB Tins Scipio was a degenerate son of an 
illustrious sire, and only obtamed the praetoi- 
shi^ m 174, through Cicereius, who had been a 
scnba of his father, givmg way to him In the 
same year he vas expelled from the senate by 
the censors (Liv xli 27 , Val Max ni 6, 1 
TV 5, 3) — 14 L Cora Scipio Asiaticus, a 
descendant of No 11, belonged to the Marian 
party, and was consul in 83 with C Norhanus 
lu this year Sulla returned to Italy Scipio 
avas deserted by his troops, and taken pnsoner 
m hiB camp along with his son Lncins, but was 
dismissed by Sulla uninjured He was, how- 
ei er, included m the proscnptiou in the follow- 
whereupon he fled to Massiha.and 
remainder of his hfe His 
daughter V as mamed to P Sestius (App 

r,. ' 28, Plot 111 21 

- 11 . 27 ) 

•V tom Scipio Aemilianus Afncanus 
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J-auius, the conqueror of Macedonia, and 


Aemdins 


was 


adopted by P Scipio [No 12], the son of the 
conqueror of Hannibal He was born about 
185 In lus seventeenth year he accompanied 
his father Panlus to Greece, and fought under 
him at the battle of Pydna, 168 (Pint AemiZ 22) 
Scipio devoted hunself with nrdoui to the study 
of hterature, and formed an intimate fnendship 
with Polybius when the latter came to Borne 
along with the other Achaean exiles in 167 
[Polybius ] At a later penodhe also cultivated 
the acquaintance of the philosopher Panaetius, 
and he admitted the poets Lncihus and Terence 
to lus intimacy, and is said to have assisted 
the latter in the composition of his comedies 
[Tere^ttus ] His fnendship with Laelius, 
whose tastes and pursuits were so congenial to 
lus own, has been immortalised by Cicero’s 
celebrated treatise entitled Laehus sive de 
Amzciha Although thus devoted to the study 
of hterature, Scipio cultivated the virtues which 
distmgmshed the older Bomans, and made 
Cato the model of hia condnct If we may 
heheve his panegyrists, he possessed all the 
simple virtues of an old Eoinan mellowed by 
the reflumg influences of Greek cmlisation 
Scipio first served m Spam with great distmc- 
tion as military tnhune, under the consul L 
Lucnllns in 151 (Veil Pat i 12, Floi u 17) 
On the breaking ont of the thud Punic war m 
149 he accompanied the Eoman army to Africa, 
again with the rank of militarv tnbune By 
his personal bravery and militaiy skiU he re- 
paired, to a great extent, tlic mistakes of the 
consul Monilius, whose army on one occasion 
he saved from destraction He letumed to 
Borne in 148, and bad already gamed such 
popularity that when he became a candidate 
for the aedileship for the following yeai (147) 
he was elected consul, although he w’as only 
thiity seven, and had not, theiefore, attamed the 
legal age (Pol xxxv 4 ) The senate assigned 
to him Africa as his province, to which he forth- 
wath sailed, accompanied by his friends Poly- 
bius and Laehus He prosecuted the siege of 
Carthage with the utmost vigour The Cai- 
thagmians defended themselves with the 
courage of despair, and the Bomans were unable 
to force their way mto the city till the spnng 
of the following year (146) The fate of this 
once magnificent city moved Scipio to tears, 
and onticipatmg that a similar catastrophe 
might one day befall Borne, he repeated the 
lines of tlie Iliad (vi 448) in winch Hector 
bewails the approachmg fall of Troy After 
reducing Africa to the form of a Eoman pro- 
vmce, Scipio returned to Borne in the same 
yeai, and celebrated a splendid Liumpli on 
account of Ins victory (App Pitn 113-181, 
Pol xxxix ) The surname of Africanus which 
he had inhented by adoption from the con- 
queror of Hannibal, had now been acquired by 
him by his own exploits In 142 Scipio was 
censor, and in the ndmimstvation of tlie duties 
of lus office he attempted to lediess the 
giowmg luxury and nmnorahtv of his con- 
temporaries Ebs efforts, howevei, were 
thwarted hj his colleague Mummius, who had 
hunself acquired a love of Greek and Asiatic 
luxuries (Val Max vi 4,2 Gell iv 20, v 19) 
In 139 Scipio was accused by Ti Claudius 
Asellus of majestas Asellus attacked lum 
out of private ammositv, because he had been 
deprived of his horse and reduced to the 
condition of an aeranan by Scipio in lus cen- 
sorship Scipio was acquitted, and the speeches 
which ho delivered on the occasion w ere held m 
high esteem m a later age (Gell ii 20, ui 4, 
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11 , Cic de Or ii 64, 268 , 66, 268 ) It Koman matrons to receive the statue of the 
appears to ha\e been after tins event that Idaean Mother, nhicli had been brought from 
Soipio was sent on an embassy to Egypt and Pessmus (Liv xvxi 10) He n as curule aedile 
Asia to attend to the Roman interests m those 196, praetor m 194, when he fought with 
countries The long continuance of the war in success in Further Spam , and consul 191, 
Spain again called Scipio to the consulship when he defeated the Bon, and triumphed over 
He was appointed consul in his absence, and them on his return to Rome Scipio Nasica 
had the proiunce of Spain assigned to him in iias a celebrated jurist, and a house was 
134 His operations were attended with given hun by the state m the Via Sacra, in 
success, and in 188 he brought the war to a order that he might be more easily consulted 
conclusion by the capture of the citj of Nu (Pomp Dig i 2, 2, 87 ) 17 P Com Scipiu 
mantia after a long siege (App Hmjj 48-98, Nasica Corculum, son of No 16, inherited 
Eutrop IV 17 ) He now received the surname from his father a loi e of jurisprudence, and 
of Numantius m addition to that of Africanus became so celebrated for his discernment and 
During his absence m Spam Tib Gracchus for his Imowledge of the pontifical and civil 
had been put to death Scipio was married to law that he recened the surname of Corcxi^ 
Sempronia, the sister of the fallen tribune, but lum (j e ‘ acute ' Feat sv) He married a 
he had no sympathy with his reforms, and no daughter of Scipio Afncanus the elder He 
sorrow for his fate On receivmg the news of was consul for the first time 162, but abdicated, 
the death of Gracchus he is said to have quoted together with his colleague, almost immediatelj 
the hne of the Odyssey (i 47)— after thej had entered upon their office, on 

, account of some fault in the auspices He was 

ws OTroAoiTo KOI aWos OTisroiavTaye pe{ot, censor 169 with M PopiUius Laenas, and was 

and upon his return to Rome in 132, when he consul a second time in 155, when he subdued, 
was asked in the assembly of tnbes by C Papi the Dalmatians (Lii Ep 47) He was a firm 
TLUS Garbo, the tribune, what he thought of the upholder of the old Roman habits and manners, 
death of Tib Gracchus, he replied that he was and m his second consulship he mduced the 
justl) slam {jute caesiim) His reply to the senate to stop the buildmg of a theatre, as 
murmurs of the populace which greeted this injurious to public morals When Cato re 
expression of opinion, * Taceant quibus Italia peatedly expressed his desire foi the destruc 
noverca est,’ showed his aristocratic spirit of tion of Carthage, Scipio, on the other hand, 
contempt for the Roman mob, whom he declared that he wished for its preservation, 
seemed to think unfit to reckon as Roman smce the existence of such a rival would prove 
citizens, and may have contributed to the feel a useful check upon the licentiousness of the 
ing agamst him which afterwards caused his multitude (Pint Cat Maj 27, Aurel Vict 
death He now took the lead in opposing the Ttr III 44 , App Pun 69, B C i 28) He 
eflorts of the commissioners to make the was elected pontifex maximus in 160 —18 P 
agrarian law of Tib Gracchus apply also to Corn Scipio Naaica Serapio, son of No 17, la 
the lands of Latin citizens, and he proposed in cluefly known as the leader of the senate in 
the senate (129) that all disputes respect- the murder of Tib Gracchus He was consul 
ing the lands of the allies should be taken out in 188, and in consequence of the sei erity with 
of the hands of the comnussioners appomted which he and his colleague conducted the levy 
under the law of Tib Gracchus, and should be of troops, they were tluowTi mto prison by C 
committed to other persons Fulvius Flaccus, Curiatius, the tribune of the plebs It was 
Papinus Caibo and C Giacohus, the three this Curiatius who gave Nasica the nickname 
commissioners, offered the most vehement of Serapio, from his resemblance to a person of 
opposition to his proposal In the Forum he low raiik of this name , but though given him 
was accused by Garbo with the bitterest mvec m dension, it afterwards became his distin 
tives as the enemy of the people, and upon his guishmg surname (Liv Ep 66 , Val Max 
again expressing his approval of the death of ix 14, 8 , Plin vii 64 ) In 183, when the 
Tib Gracchus, the people shouted out, ‘Down tribes met to re elect Tib Gracchus to the 
with the tyrant ’ In the evenmg he went home tribunate, and the utmost confusion prevailed 
with the intention of composing a speech for in the Forum, Nasica called upon the consuls to 
the following day , but next day he was found save the lepubhc, but as they refused to have 
dead in his room It is clear that the assassi recourse to violence, he exclaimed, ‘ As the 
nation was contrived by some of the Gracchan consul betrays the state, do you who wish to 
party , but who committed the murder or who obey the laws follow me,’ and so say mg he 
instigated it was nevei established Suspicion rushed foith from the temple of Fides, where 
fell upon various persons even upon his wife, the senate was sitting, followed by the greatei 
Sempronia, and her mother, Gorneha Garbo, number of the senators The people gave way 
FuImus, and G Gracchus were suspected by before them, and Gracchus was assassinated as 
many Of these Garbo was most generally he attempted to escape (App B G \ 16, 
believed to have been guilty, and is expressly Plut Tth Giacch 19) In consequence of his 
mentioned as the murderer by Cicero (App conduct on this occasion Nasica became an 
B 0 1 19, 20, Veil Pat ii 4, Plut O object of such detestation to the people, that 
Gracch 10 , Gic de Or ii 40, 170, ad Earn ix the senate found it advisable to send him on a 
21, art Q Fr ii 3) Tlie geneial opinion enter- pietended mission to Asia, although he was 
tamed by the Romans of a subsequent age pontifex maximus, and ought not, therefore, 
respeotmg Scipio is given by Cicero m his work to have quitted Italy He did not v enture 
on the Repubhc, m which Scipio is introduced to return to Rome, and, after wandenng about 
^ the principal speaker — 16 P Com Scipio from place to place, died soon afterwards at 
Nasica, thatis, ‘ Scqiio with the pointed nose,’ Pergamum (Plut Ttb Gracch 21, Oic Flacc 
wastlieson of Cii Scipio Calvus, who fell m 81,76) — 19 P Corn Scipio Nasica, son of No 
® ^ Mentioned 18, was consul 111, and died durmg his consul- 

f judged by the ship (Sail luq 27 , Gic de Off i 80) —20 P 

wST citizen m the state, and Cora Scipio Nasica, son of No 19, praetor 94, 

lerelore sent to Ostia along with the is mentioned by Cicero ns one of the advocates 
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of Sex Eoscms of Amena He mamed 
Licmia, the second daughter of L Cjasstis the 
orator (Cic Bose Am 2d, 77, Brut 68, 212 ) 
He had two sons, both of whom were adopted, 
one by his maternal grandfather, L CraBsns,m 
Ins tLtament, and is there me c^ed L 
Licinins Crassns Scipio, and other by Q 
Caecihns Metellns iftns, consul 80, and iB 
therefore called Q CaecOius MeteUus Pius 
Scipio This Scipio became the father m law 
of Cm Pompey the tnumvir, and fell m Ainca 
in 47 His Life is given under Metellus, I\o 
15— 2LCn Cora Scipio Hispallus, son of L 
Scipio, who is only known as a brother of the 
two Scipios who fell in Spam. Hisp^ns was 
praetor 179, and consul 171 (Lit sL 44, zh 
It.)— 22 Cn Com Scipio Hispallus, son of 
Ko 21, was praetor m 139, when he pubhehed 
an edict that all Chaldaeans (z e astrologers) 
should leave Home and Italy withm ten days 
(VaL Max. i 3, 2) —23 P Com Scipio, hus- 
band of Scriboma, who afterwards married 
Octavianus (Suet Oct 62) — 21. P Com. 
Scipio, son of No 21, was consul b c 16 
(Dio Cass hv 19, Properl v 11, 67) — 25 
Com. Scipio, first son of No 21, served under 
Junins Blaesns against Tactarmas (Tac Ann 
im 74) — ^ P Com. Scipio, son of the prece- 
dmg, husband of Poppaea Sabma, was consul 
KJ) 56 (Tac Ann xi 2, xii 63, xui 25) 

Sciras or Sclerias [KHI^THo^ ] 

Senas (l.hipis), a Eumame of Athene, under 
which she had a temple m the Attic port of 
Phaleron, and m the island of Salamis The 
foundation of the temple at Phaleron isascnbed 
by Pausaniasto a soothsayer, Scirus of Dodona, 
who IS said to have come to Attica at the tune 
when the Elensimans were at war with Ereeh 
theus (Pans i 1, 4, i 80, 3) 

Scmtifi (SKipIris), a wild and mountainous 
district in the N of Laconia, on the borders of 
Arcadia, with a town Scims (Swpor), (also 
called Scirtomnm) on the road from Sparta to 
Tegea, ongmaUy belonging to Arcadia Its 
inhabitants, the Sciritae (iKiplTcu), formed a 
special division of the Iiacedaemoman army 
This body, which m the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war was 600 m number, was stationed in 
battle at the extreme left of the line, formed on 
march the vanguard, and was usuallj employed 
on the most dangerous kmds of service (Thuc 
1 88, 67 , Sen Cyr iv 2, 1, Sell v 2, 24 , 
Diod XV 32) 

Sclrou (SKtpaiy or SueipcLv), m the Athenian 
story, was a famous robber who infested the 
frontier between Attica and Megans He not 
onlv robbed the travellers who passed through 
the country, but compelled them on the Sciro 
man rock to wash his feet, and Licked them 
sea whfle they were thus employed 
At the foot of the rock (according to Pansamas, 
SchoL on Enr Stj>p 979), there was 
^ ■'’^luch del cured the bodies of the 

robbers victims He was slam by Theseus 
it IS noticeable that Plutarch makes no sugges 
®^the tortoise, and it has been suggested 
tuat Uus part of the story grew out of vase- 
pamtings, where the pamter put m a tortoise 
tas in the Bntish Museum vase) to mdicate the 
which Scuron was about to fall 
loUoras supplies another explanation when he 
V , over which he fell was 

^ueUXeAiii.;, (tortoise) Plutarch mentions also 

a good and just 
sm robber, but a punisher of robbers, 
of Cychreus and father-m lavr of 
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Aeacus, and that he was Blam by Theseus in 
war (Plut TJies 10, Paus i 44, 12, Diod iv 
69, Strab p 891, 0\ Met vu 445) 

Scironla Saza (SKtpccyiSes rerpai, also 2 ki- 
pddes Derveni Bouno), large rocks on the E 
coast of Megans, between which and the sea 
there was only a narrow dangerous pass, called 
the Scironian toad {y ^Ktptin] or SKipwvls dSds 
ZflAz SAala) (Strab p 391, Pans i 44) 
This road was aftenvards enlarged by the 
emperor Hadnan The name of the rocks was 
said to be derived from the celebrated robber 
SCIBON 

Scironides (’SKtpaylSys), an Atheman general 
who acted at the siege of Miletus and against 
Chios m B c 412, 411 (Thuc vm 25, 80, 54) 
Scim or Sciri, a people placed by Pliny m 
European Sarmatia, on the N coast, imme- 
diately E of the Vistula, m the modem Cur- 
land and Samogiiien, but by others desenbed 
ns a Scythian tribe beyond the Danube, which 
afterwards joined the Huns, and to which be- 
longed Odoacer, the conqueror of Italy (Phn 
IT 97, Jomand i? G 49, Sidon vu 322) 
Scirtonium [Semms ] 

Scirtus (2 k(ptoj Daisan), a nver m Meso- 
potamia, flowing past Edessa mto a small lake 
near Charrae Its name, which signifies leap- 
'tng, was derived from its rapid descent m a 
senes of small cascades (Procop Aed u 7 ) 
ScleriaB pRnmTHON ] 

Scodra (Scodrensis Scodar or Scutari), one 
of the most important towns m Hlj'ncum, on 
the left bank of the nver Barbana, at the SE 
comer of the Lacus Labeatis, and about 
seventeen miles from the coast It was strongly 
fortified, and was the residence of the Illynan 
kmg Gentius (Liv xliv 81, xlv 26) It was a 
populous town under the Romans (Plimui 144) 
and the capital of the district, called Praevoh- 
tana, of Dalmatia in the time of Diocletian 
Bcodrus [ScABBtrs ] 

Scoedises, Scydisses, or Scordiscus (2aoi- 
Slcrr]s, 2ici)5lcrcrnS( 2KopoicrKos JDasswiBagh,OT 
Clia7iibic-Bel Dagli), a mountain in the NE of 
Asia Minor, dividing Pontus Cappadocius from 
Armema Minor, and forming a part of the same 
range as M Parvades (Strah pp 497, 548, 
Ptol V 6,8) 

Scollis (2M5?iAiy Santameri), a rocky moun- 
tain between Ehs and Achaia, 8830 feet lugh, 
which joms on the E the mountam Lampea 
(Strab p 341) Strabo identifies it with the 
Oleninn rock of IZ ii 617 (Strab p 887) 

Scoloti [Scythia.] 

ScoIuB (2 ac5a.oj 2fv.wXior, 2a«o\i€i5s) 1 An 

ancient town m Boeotia, on the road from 
Thebes to Aphidna in Attica, was situated on 
the N slope of Mt Cithaeron, five or six miles 
S of the Asopus and NW of Hysiae (17 u 497 , 
Strab p 408 Hdt ix 15, Paus ix 4,4) The 
site is traceable to the right of the road from 
Athens to Thebes — 2 A small place m Mace- 
doma, near Oljnthus (Thuc v 18, Strab p 
408) *• 

Scomhrarla (Islote), an island m front of the 
bav, on the SE coast of Spam, which formed 
the harbour of Carthago Nova It received its 
name from the scomhn, or mackerel, taken ofi 
its coast, from which the Romans prepared 
their yarwin (Strab p 159) 

Scomlus or Scombrus Mons (vb 'S.icdpuov opos), 
a mountain m Macedonia, which runs E of Mt 
Scardns, m the direction of N to S towards 
Mt Haemus (Thuc ii 96) 

Scopes (2K(hras) 1 One of the greatest 
Greek sculptors, was a native of Paros, and 

81 2 
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appears to have belonged to a familj of artists 
m that island (Strab p G04 , Pans viu -16, 5) 
Tile ponod of Ins work extended over forty four 
years at least, for tins was the uitcnal be 
tween lus work at Tegea m 8*1 1 and that at 
Hahcarnassus in 351 He was probably some 
wliat older than Praxiteles, with whom be 
stands at the head of that second period of 
perfected art which is called the later Attic 
school fm contradistinction to the earlier Attic 
school of Pludias), and which arose at Athens 
after the Peloponnesian war Scopes was an 
architect and a statnarv ns well ns a sculptor 
He was the architect of the temple of Athene 
at Tegea, in Arcadia, which was built to replace 
an older temple burnt down m n c 39t From 
the sculptures which Scopas executed for this 
temple, two heads — mutilated, but still of great 
beantv and valuable for judging of the stvlc of 
Scopas — have been discovered at Tegea and arc 
m the klusenm at Athens The subjects of the 
sculptures mentioned by Pausanias are the 
Calydonian Hunt, and the light of Telephus 
and Achilles He was one of the artists cm 
ployed in executing the has reliefs which deco 
rated the frieze of the Mausoleum rt Hah 
camassus in Cana A portion of these bis 
rehefs is now deposited in tlio Bntish Museum 

[Hid of Ant art 
Mausoleum ] A 
noticeable feature 
in the style of 
Scopas avns that 
he introduced the 
representation of 
passion winch was 
afterwards car 
ricd further by 
the Perganicne 
scnlp‘ors and bv 
later schools. 
Pliny states that 
the famous group 
of figures repre 
seating the de 
struction of the 
sons and dangli 
ters of Is lobe was asenbed bv some to Scopas, 
by others to Praxiteles, It has been remarked 
smee the discovery of the original statue by 
Praxiteles of Hermes [see p 6571 and of the 
original head by Scopas, that the heads of the 
Is lobe group bear more resemblance to the style 
of Praxiteles than to that of Scopas On the 
other hand, the passion of the subject is more 
hke the style of Scopas But possibly the 
group in question was merely assigned by Ko- 
man critics to the period of these two great 
sculptors, and was not the gennme work of 
either In Phny’s tune the statues stood m 
the temple of Apollo Sosianus (Phn xxxvi 28) 



Head by Scopa; 

(Athcn ** ) 


from Tegea 
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Arcs (Phn '& ), and a statue of Apollo Snimtheus 
(Strab p C04 , cf jVpoi no, p b9, b), was par 
ticularlj famous in ancient times — 2 An Aclo 
ban, who held a leading position among Ins 
conntrvmoii in the war watli Philip and the 
Adiacans, r C 220 He commanded tlie 
Aetohan army in the first vear of the w ar , and 
ho IS mentioned again ns general of the Aeto- 
hans when the latter people concluded an 
nllinncc with the Romans (211) (Pol i\ 5-13, 
G2, V 11 , Li\ XXXVI 24 ) After the close of 
tlie war with Philip, Scopas and Donmachus 
were appointed to reform the Aetohan consti 
tntion (204) Scopas lind onlv undertaken the 
' charge from motives of ambition , on finding 
'himself disappouitcd in this object, ho with 
drew to Alexandria Here he was received 
with favour bi the ministers of the voung 
Inng Ptolemj V, and appomted to the com 
mnnd of the armj against Antioclins the Great 
At first he was successful, but was afterwards 
defeated In iVntioclius at Panium, and reduced 
to shut himself up within the walls of Sidon, 
where ho was compelled by famine to surrender 
(Pol Tin 1, XVI 18, 80, los Ant in 8, 8) 
Notwithstanding this ill success he continued 
m favour at tho Egj-ptian court , but having 
formed a plot m 20C to obtain the chief adminis 
tration of tho kingdom, ho was arrested and 
put to deatli (Pol xvnii 3C-SS) 

Scopas IjSKdras Alaitan), a mer of Galatia, 
falling into tlie Sanganns, from tho E , at Julio 
polls (Procop Acd v 4) 

Scordisci, a people m Pannonia Superior, 
are sometimes classed among the Hljnans, but 
were the remains of an ancient and powerful 
CelUo tribe Tlioy dwelt between the Savns 
ondDravus, (Strab pp 293,813, Liv xli 23) 
Scordiscus [Scoedises ] 

Scoti, a people whom the later Roman 
writers mention ns dwelling in Ireland Thus 
Claudian contrasts tho Picti dwelling in Thule 
with the Scoti dwelling in leme (de IV Cons 
I Hon 8, cf de Land Stil ii 251, Oros i 2, 
1 Amm Marc xxvii 8, 4 , Isid Or nv 6) At a 
later period the mign tion of the Scoti into 
Caletlonia transferred the names Scotia and 
Scoti to that countn 

, Scotitas (2K0"iTaf)i a woodj district m the 
' N of Laconia, on the frontiers of Tegeatis 
i (Pans ui 10, C) 

Scotussa (Ssdrouo'o'a ’tS.KOTovaadxos), a very 
ancient town of Tlies'aly, in the district Pelas- 
giotis, near the source of the Onchestus, and 
'not fai from the lulls Cjnoscepbalac, where 
Flamininns gamed his celebrated victorv over 
Philip, B c 197 (Strab pp 829, 441 , Diod 
, IV 75 , Liv xxxiii f, xxin 14) Tho rums 
of the ancient fortifications may be seen at 
Sujph, five miles K of the radwav which runs 
from Volo (lolcus) to PJicrsaJa (Pharsalus) 


me remommg statues of this group, or copies I Scrihonia, wife of Octavionhs (afterwards 
Of them, are aU in the IHorence G^ety The the emperor AngnstuB), had been mamed tvrice 
most esteemed of aU the works of Scopas, in j before By one of her former husbands, P 

antiquity, was Ins group which stood in the - - - 

shrme of Cn Domitins in the Flaminian Cixcns, 
representing Achilles conducted to the island 
of Lence by the divinities of the sea It con 
Eisted of figures of Neptune, Thetis, and AchiUes, 
surrounded bv Nereids, and attended by Tn 
tons, and by an assemblage of sea monsters 
(Pirn. XXXVI 26) Pbny mentions among the 
famous smgle statues by Scopas an Apollo 
Palatmns, and it is argued by many that the 
Apollo Citharoedus [see p 90j is a copy of this 
^tatue, mth alterations in all prohabflity of the 
drapery Of his other statues a colossal seated 


Seipio, slie had two children, P Scipio, who 
was consul n c 1C, and a daughter, Comehn, 
who was mamed to Panins Acmihus Lepidus, 
censor B c 22, and whose death is lamented in 
the beautiful elegy of P*ropcrhns (v 11 , cf p 
483, b) Scribonia was the sister of L Senbo- 
niuE Libo, who ovas the fatber-m law of Sox 
Pompey Augustus mamed her in 40, on the 
advice of Maecenas, becau'^he was then afraid 
that Sex Pompey would form an alhance with 
Antony to crush him, hut Tiaving renewed his 
alhance with Antony, Octavian divorced her in 
the foRowmg year (S9)-^n the very day on 
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v-bscli Eiie had borne him a daughter Jnha-Ln j at f^t of 31 Ol^P^s (Flm 

> ^ 1 I tOi Tf. -le r\f rno ■nla/»«ic 1 


order to marry Lr la 


Scribonm ]oog snmTed 
In JLJ> 2 she 
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142, ilel 

1 . 19) It IS one of the places irhose inhabit- 
ants Herodotus mentions as speaking the lan- 


W senaiat'on irom Octanan In am 2 sue ants meroaoms nmnuons as speaamg 
Som^nied, her own accord, her daughter page or dialect, ^enng from any Gr^i of 
tX. mto to the island o: Pandatana. his owndav. which he calls Pelasman fHdt i 

fSnet At(g C2, 69 , App -B C T 53 , Yell 


Pat u 100, Tac Ann n 27 )_ 

Scrihomus Curio i^Ccnioj _ 

Scnbonius Largus [Lapgch j 
Scnhoiuus Liho [Lxeo ] 

Scnbonius Pxoculus fpEocunrs ] 
Senptores Histonae Augustae Under 
this title a collection was made, how or tinder 
whose authont’-and editorship is not kno-m, of 
biographies of the emperors from Hadrian to 
yxmenan (117-2S4J hr sis contrihutors. The 
Li . es of Pluhp — Yalenan have not been handed 
down entire There is considerable doubt as 
to the authorship of the difierent biographies 
The Lues of Hadrian. Aehus, Didius Julianus, 
Septnmus Severus, Pescenmus Xiger, Cara- 
ealla and Geta have been commonly printed 
as the work of SpjiETUKrs , those of Antomnns 
Pins, 31 Antoninus PhUosophns (31 Anrehns), 
Yems Pertinai, Clodins Albmns 3Iacnnns, 
the two 3Iammins, the three Gordians, 3Ian 
mns and Balbmns, as the work of CePiTouircs 
the Life of Avidius Cassins, as the work of 
Yuncicrcs , the Lives of Commodns, Diadnme- 
nns, Elagabalus and Alexander Severus, as the 
work of liAiiPEiDiLS [these Lives, whoever 
were their respective authors seem to have 
been ■'nnlten m the time of Diocletianj; the 
Lives of Anrehanns, Tacitus, Flonanns, Prohns, 
Firrans, Satnrmnns, Procnlns, Bonosns, Cams 
and his sons, as the work of Yop’seus , the 
L "Cs of 3''£Jenaii, GaUienns the so called 


57, PZLISCI) 

Scylacium, also Bcylsceum, or Scylletlum 
{SfmAib'ioi', SwAcucerop, vKX-frioy Sauil- 
lace), a Greek town on the E coast of Bmt- 
tinm, was sitnated on two adjoining hills at a 
short distance from the coast between the 
rivers Caeemns and Carcines The common 
tradibon was that it was founded by Athenians 
under hlenesthens (Strab p 261 , Plm lu 95), 
hut others referred it to Odysseus (Serv ad 
! Aen ui. 5, 53) There is, however, no evidence 
of its ever havmg been Greek m historical 
tunes, and it is not mentioned among Greek 
colomes m the Penjplus attributed to Scylai 
It was a dependency of Crotona and afterwards 
belonged to Locn. It was colonised by the 
Homans e c 124, and agam under Xerva. It 
IS described by Cassiodoms {Var xu- 15), who 
was bom there It had no harbonr, whence 
Yirgil {Aen m. 553) speaks of it as natnfro- 
gum Scylaceum Pkom this town the Scyla- 
cius or ScylleticuE Emus (SjmAXTT-wrbs 
rSK'ros) derived its name The isthmus which 
separated this bay from the Smns Hipponiates 
on the "W coast of Bmttium, was only twentj 
miles broad, and formed the ancient boundary 
of Oenotna. 

Scylaz (SeuAii^), of Caiyanda m Cana, 
was sent by Banns Hystaspis on a voyage of 
discovery down the Indus Settmg out from 
the city of Caspatvms and the Pactyican 
distnct, Scylaz reached the sea, and then sailed 


Tlurty Tyrants, Claudius and the fragments of J "W tlirongh the Indian Ocean to the Bed. Sea, 
' ' ~ - - - - performmg the whole voyage m thirty months 

(Hdt iv 44 ) — ^There is s^ extant a Penplm, 
containmg a brief description of certain 
countnes m Enrope, Asia, and Afnca, arotmd 
the coasts oi the 3Icditerranean and Enxme, 
and heanng the name of Scylax of Caryanda 
This work has been ascribed by some writers to 
the Scyiax mentioned by Elerodotns, and bj 


Philip, Deems, Gallns and Aeraihan, as the 
work of Teebellius Pollio [These Li-es 
seem to have been written m the first decade 
of the fourth century ] The ass'gnment to the 
authors mentioned above is grounded upon the 
titlesto thevanonshiograj(hies but these titles 
have m many cases clearly been confused and 
mi-copied by the scribes, and therefore it is a 


matter of great nncertamty which are correct j others to Scylax, an astronomer of Hahcar- 


aud which are mispEced. This confusion 
lielongs to the earher Lives (Hadrian — Gordian 
nr.) Hence the apportionment of the works 


nassns, and fnend of Panaetins (Cic Dip ii. 
42) Snidas is ^) appears to confuse the two 
It 13 clear from mtemal evidence that the 


of Spartianus, Capitohnns, Eampndius and ! Penjilus must have been composed long after 
Ynlcacins lacks authority, whilejhere IS more ; the tune of Herodotus, whilst, from its 


warrant for the assignment to Yoiiiscns and 
Trehcliius Pollio of the Lives which are 
.I'ciibed to them. At the sam® lime for con- 
venience and conciseness of reierence tl e 
names generally used are often retained, and 
there seems no reasonable olijecbon to that 
course The collection has valne as supplying 
details otherwise nnattamahle j hut the bio- 


omiPing to mention any of the cities founded 
bv Alexander, such as Alexandria m Egypt, we 
may conclude that it was drawn up before the 
rwgn of Alexander Hence it is prohahlv right 
to assume that the author hved about 400-350 
PC, and to suppose that he prefixed to his 
’~ork the name of Scylax of Caryanda, on 
account of the celebrity of this navigator — 


grimes are allfeeWe mstyle and composition, ’ This Penylus is edited bv Fahncins 1878, and 
a.^ worse still, they are so distinctly the work in Geogr Grace Minor *bv C 3rull<‘r, 1861 
of Comi histonans that their me of h s‘ory is ' Scylax (SkvAo^ ChoterUTc-Irmajj), a nver 


himted and partial, and o'ten altogether un 
tniFtworth-^ 


I m the SY" of Pontns, falling mto the Ins, 


/■■r. 1 ^^^’^een Am asia and Gazinra (Strah p 547) 

bcnitenna (Pamro], a nver in (ifallia Cis- 1 Scylitzes or Scyhtza, Joannes, a Bvzan- 
r^g mthe Apenmnes, and flowmg to tme historian, snmamed, from his office, Cnro 
men oi3Intina mto the Po (Strab p 218 , i T>alate=. flonnshed cm TORI TTicr^nTtoTf^-ndc 
Pim m 118, L^v sP IG! 

S^pi (E«i uV), a town m 3roe=ia Supenor, 
on the Axms. and the cap'tal of Dardama It 
town towards 3Iacedoma, and 
w_s colony under Trajan (PtoL iii 

-j6. Procop Aed n 4) 

[SCOEDISES ] 

ancient, worns oi ceorenns ana 
J eoas* of a j, 31inor E of Cyzicns, * together br Bekktr, 1833 


palate^, flonnshed c.d lOSl Bis work extends 
from the death of Eicephoms L (811), down to 
tne reign of 37 cephomsBotaniotes (1078-1081) 
The portion of the History of Cedrrans which 
extends from the death of Uicephoms L 
' (811) to the close the work (1057) is found 
! almost verbatim in the Hs^ory of Scvhtzes 
jitis a question which was the ongmak The 
( works of Cedrenns and Scyhtzes are edited 



SSi SCYLLA 

Scylla (SKu^^o), tlio personification of the 
danger to mariners from a rock bound coast 
In tue Homeric account Scylla and Charybdis 
are opposite to each otlier, but the place of 
tlieir dwelling is not very clear, nor is 
Charybdis distinctly personified In later 
writers Scylla and Charybdis are localised m 
the Straits of Messina between Italy and 
Sicily (Strab p 24 , Plin iii 87), Scylla being 
placed at the Promontory Scyllaoum (the name 
of whicli may very possibly have reached 
Homer) Charjbdis is the whirlpool (which 
docs actually e-tist now suffioicntlj to bo iv 
dififlculty for undecked boats) just outside the 
spit of land which forms the harbour of 
Messana (Strab p 208) but the wlurlpool 
was apparently often supposed to bo imraedi 
ately opposite Scjllaeum Pr at Capo Pelorus, 
nine miles further N , where there is no 
doubt often a strong current (Time ii 24) 
Tlio mjth which glow out of those penis of the 
sea was that in a cave high up on a lock dwelt 
Scylla, a daughter of Crataois, a fearful 
monstei, barking like n dog, with tw eh e feet, 
and SIX long necks and bends, each of uhicli 
contained tlireo rows of sharp teeth The 
opposite rook, which was much lower, con 
tamed an immense fig tree, under which dwelt 
Charybdis, who tluico o\cry day swallowed 
down the waters of the sea, and tlirice threw 



Eoylla (From a cola of Asricontum ) 


them up again both wore formidable to the 
ships which had to pass between them (Od 
xn 73-110, 286-269, 480-444 ) Hence the pro 
verb, versified by a writer of the thirteenth con 
tury (the Alcxandrcis of Philip Gunltier) 

‘ Incidis 111 Scjllam cupions vitare Charybdim ’ 
(Poi Charybdis ns n proverb for danger cf 
Hor Od 1 27,19, Athen p 558, Cic P7ii/ ii 
27, 07 ) This is the Homcnc account Later 
traditions give different accounts of Soylla’s 
parentage Some describe her as a monster 
with SIX heads of different animals, or with 
three heads (Tzetz nd Lye C50 , Eustnth p 
1719) One tradition relates that Scylla was 
originally a beautiful maiden, who often played 
with the nymphs of the sea, and was beloved 
by the marme god Glaucus, who applied to 
Circa for means to make Scylla return his 
love, but Circe, jealous of the fair maiden, 
threw magic herbs into the well in which 
Scylla was wont to bathe, by moans of which 
the lower part of her body was changed into 
the tail of a fish or serpent, surrounded by 
dogs, wlule the upper part lemamed that of n 
woman (Ov Met xin 782, 905, xi\ 40-67, 
Tibull 111 4, 80) Another tradition related 
that Scylla was beloved by Poseidon, and that 
Amphitrito, from jealousy, metamorphosed her 
mto a monster (Serx ad Aen in 420) 
Heracles is said to have killed hor, because 
she stole some of the oxen of Geryon, but 


SCYROS 

Pliorcys IS said to have restored her to life 
(Hygr Fah pracf , Eustath I c ) Virgil (Aen 
vi 280) speaks of scioral Scyllao, and places 
them in the lower world Charybdis is dc 
scribed ns a daughter of Poseidon and Gaea, 
and a voracious woman, who stole oxen from 
Heracles, and was hurled by the thunderbolt 
of Zeus into the sea (Serv nd Aoi in 420) 
It IS likely that hor \oice like a dog's bark in 
the Odyssey, improved by later myths into 
dogs surrounding her lower limbs, w as imagined 
partly from hor name being connected with 
(TKilknJ, partly from the noise of waxes upon 
tlio rocks 

Scylla, daughter of king Nisus of Mcgarn 
Tor details see Nisus 

Scyllaoum fSicuWaioi') 1 (^icigho), a pro 
montory on the const of Bnittiuni, at the N 
enliancc of the Sicilian straits, whore the 
monster Scylla was supposed to live [SenLv] 
— 2 {Scilla or Scigho), a town in Bniltmm, 
on the above named promontory There are 
still remains of the ancient citadel (Plin in 
78 )— 3 A promontory in Argolis, bn the coast 
of Troozon, forming, with the promontory of 
Sunium m Attica, the entrance to the Saronic 
gulf (Pans 11 34, 7, Strab p 878) It is 
said to liavo deny od its name from Scylla, the 
daughter of Nisus [Nisus ] 

Scylloticns Sinus [Scvxacium ] 

Soyllotium [ScviiAciuu ] 

ScylliB [Dipoenus ] 

Scymnus (Sx u/uror), of Chios, wrote a Pet i 
egests, or description of the earth, winch is 
referred to by later writers (Steph Byz s vv 
TJdpos, 'Fpgciyacrcra , Schol ad Ap Eh iv 284) 
This 1101 It was 111 prose, and consequently 
different from the Pet icgesis in iambic metro 
which has come down to us, and winch many 
modem w-ritors have erroneously nsonbod to 
Scyunnus of Chios Tlio poem is dedicated to 
king Nicomedcs, whom some modem writers 
suppose to bo the same as Nicomedcs HI , king 
of Bithynia, who died B c 71 , but tlus is quite 
uncertain — The poem is edited by Moinokc, 
Berlin, 1846, and m C Miiller, Gcogt Grace 
Mm 

Soyros (SKopor 'S.Kvptos Scyto), an island 
m the Acgaean sea, E of Euboea, and one of 
the Sporadcs It contained n town of the same 
name, and a river called Ccplnssus (Strab 
pp 124, 186, Scyl p 23, Ptol in 13,47) Its 
ancient inhabitants are said to have been 
Pelasgians, Canans, and Dolopians The 
island isfiequontly mentioned in the stones of 
tile mythical period Hero Tlielis concealed 
her sou Achilles in woman’s attire among the 
daughters of Lycomcdcs, in older to save him 
from the fate winch awaited him under the 
walls of Tioy (Pans i 22, 6 , Strab p 486 , 
Apollod 111 13, 8 ) It was here also that 
Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles by Beidamla, was 
brought up, and it was fiom this island that 
Odysseus fetched him to the Trojan war (II 
XIX 826, Od \i 609, Soph PJnl 239) 
According to another tradition, the island was 
conquered by Achilles, in order to revenge the 
death of Tliesous, who is said to have been 
troncliorously destroyed in Soyros by Lyco 
modes (17 ix 664 , Pans ? c , Pint Thes 
86) The bones of Theseus weio discovered by 
Cimon in Soyros, after his conquest of the 
island in no 470, and were conveyed to 
Atliens, where they wore preserved m the 
Theseum (Time i 98 , Diod xi 60) Prom 
this tune Scyros continued subject to Athens 
till the period of the Macedonian supremacy , 
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iDufc the Homans compelled the last Plulip to 
restore it to Athens m 190 (Liv xxsm 80) 
The soil of ScjTOS was unpiodnctive , but it 
was celebrated for its breed of goats, and for 

its quames of vanegated marble 

Sc^Ma iv :ShvetKri, V Ion 2 ku0/i}, 

■}, rzi SauOewi' X‘!>PV, Hdt 2Ka0i3S, Scythes, 
Hoytha, pi 2Ki50ai, Scytliae, fem 5icu0fr, 
Scythis, Scythissa), a name applied to ^ry 
different countries at diffeient times ibe 
Scytluans are not named by Homer, though it 
IS probable that they ara those whom he calls 
‘I-nnjpoXyof and Ta\ahTO(pd-}oi (mare milkers 
and feeders on milk, II xiii 7) Hesiod {Fr 
83) speaks of Scythians ns dwelling in waggons 
and hvmg on mares’ milk, and Alcaeus {Fi 49) 
calls Achilles ‘rulei of Scythia’ (? e at Leuce) 
From the Greek colonies on the Euxme 
founded in the seventh century B c more 
knowledge of the Scytluans was gained by 
Hecataeus, Hippocrates and Herodotus, who 
had also visited thfe coasts of the Euvine The 
Scythia of Herodotus comprises, to speak 
gener^y, the SE parts of Europe between the 
Carpathian mountains and the nver Tanals 
{Don) He describes tlie country as a square 
of 4000 stadia (400 geog miles) each way, the 
"W boundary being thelster (Danube) and the 
mountains of the Agathyrsi , the S the shores 
of the Eunne and Palus Maeotis, from the 
mouth of the Ister to that of the Tanals, this 
side bemg divided into two equal parts, of 2000 
stadia each, by the mouth of the Borysthenes 
(Dmcjpei), the E boundary was the Tanais, 
and on the N Scythia was divided by 
deserts from the Melanchlaeni, Androphagi, 
and Budmi It corresponded to the S part 
of Biissia til Europe Herodotus says that 
the inhabitants, whom the Greeks named 
Scytluans, called themselves Scoloti (SkJAotoO 
He gives as the legend prevalent among the 
Scythians themselves about their origin, that 
Targitaus, the son of Zeus by a daughter of the 
nver Bory sthenes, was the fathei of Leipovais, 
Ai’posaiE, and Colasais In their reign, there 
fell from hearen a yoke, an axe (crayapts), a 
plough share, and a cup, all of gold The two 
elder failed in taking them up, for they burnt 
when they approached them But the younger 
did not fail, and retained the kingdom Prom 
Leipoxais descended the Aucliaetae (y^vos ) , 
from Arpoxais the Catiari and Traspies , from 
ColoxaiB the Paralatai The general name for 
all IS Scoloti 'Tins was exactly 1000 years 
before the inr asion of Darius The gold was 
sacred , the country large It extended so far 
north that the continual fall of feathers (snow) 
prevented things fiom being seen Tlie 
number of the kingdoms was three, the 
greatest of which had chaige of the gold Of 
tins legend, the elements seem partly Scythian, 
and partly due to the country in which the 
Scythians settled Tlie descent from the 
Borysthenes belongs to tins latter class The 
story of the sons of Taigitans is found, in its 
^^‘'■tures, among the present Tartars A 
tradition of the Pontic Greeks brought Heracles 
with the cattle of Gery'ones to Scythia Three 
■sons of Heracles and Echidna weie mentioned, 
-fl-gathersus, Gelonns and Scythes The test 
of suprmacy was bemg able to bend the bow 
which Heracles had left Tins Scythes did, 

8-10) Aiisteas 

•r!!^ Scythians as neighbours of 

Anmaspi, and gold guarding 

6 ) had probably a connexion wnth the 


gold actually found in the Ural mountains 
[Htpebbokei] The Scythians were beheved by 
Herodotus to be of Asiatic origin, and liis 
account of them, taken in connexion with the 
descnption given by Hippocrates of their 
physical peculiarities, leaves the impression 
that they were a part of the great Mongol race, 
who have wandered, from unkno-wn antiquity, 
or er the steppes of Central Asm Driven out 
of their abodes in Asia, N of the Araxes, by the 
Massagetae, and migratmg into Europe, they 
pressed upon the Cunmenans, who passed over 
into Asia Minor, occupied the country about 
Sinope, sacked Magnesia and took Sardis in 
the reign of Ardys, b c G40-G29 (Hdt i G-16, 
IV 12, Calhn Ft 2,8, Strab pp 627, 647, 
C48) Except for the occupation of the N 
coast, this inroad of Cimmerians was temporary 
and brief The Scythians themselves made a 
more formidable invasion of Asm about the same 
time Tliey swept over the country to Media, 
where they defeated Ciaxabes, who had re- 
turned from the siege of Nineveh to meet them 
Tliej spread over Asm ns far ns Palestine and 
thehorders of Egypt, from the invasion of which 
they were bought off by Psammetichus At 
Ascnlon they sacked the temple of Aphrodite, 
who was supposed to hnr e ■visited them ■with 
n hereditary disease as a punislrment After 
twenty eight years of inr nsion they weie dnven 
out by Cynxnres G07 B c (Hdt i 105) Heio 
dotuB adds that on their return to their own 
country they found that their slaves had iiiter- 
mamed with their wives, and they reduced 
them to submission by meeting them with whips 
instead of weapons of war [For the subsequent 
invasion of Scythia by Daiius, see p 271, b ] 
The Scythians were a nomad ]?eople, shop 
herds or herdsmen, who had no fixed habita 
tions, but roamed over a v ast tract of country 
at their pleasure, and according to the wants 
of their cattle They lived in a kind of covered 
waggons, which Aeschylus desenbes os ‘lofty 
houses of ■wicker-work, on well wheeled 
chanots’ (Prow 710, cf Hor Od in 24, 9) 
They kept large troops of hoises, and weie 
most expert in cavalry exercises and archery, 
and hence, as the Persian king Darius found 
when he invaded their country (b c 507), it 
was almost impossible for an invading army to 
act against them They simply retreated, 
waggons and all, before the enemy, harassing 
him with their light cavalry, and leaving 
famine and exposiiie, in their bare steppes, to 
do the rest Like all the Mongol race, tlie^v 
were di\ ided into several hordes, the chief of 
whom were called the Eoyal Scythians, and to 
these all the rest owned some degree of allegi- 
ance As regards then religion, they woi 
shipped chiefly the war god wdiose symbol was 
a sword, displayed aloft on a platform and 
lionouied by sacrifices of sheep and horses, 
and of pnsoners taken m war Tliey took 
scalps from their foes and used the skulls of 
the slain as drinking cups (Hdt iv 62-75) 
Their gov eminent was a sort of patnarchal 
monarchy or chieftainship An important 
modification of then habits had, however, 
taken place, to a certain extent, before Hero 
dotuB described them The feitihty of the 
plauis on the N of the Euxrne, and the 
influence of the Greek settlements at the 
mouth of the Borysthenes, and along the coast, 
had led the mliahitants of this port of Scythia 
to settle down as cultivators of the soil, and 
had brought them into commercial and other 
relations with the Greeks Accordmgly, Hero- 
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dotus mentions two classes or hordes of 
Sovtluans who had thus ahandoned Oieir 
nomad h£e fiist, on the "W of the Borysthenes, 
tno tribes of Hellenised Scythians, called 
Callipidae and Alazones , then, beyond these, 
‘the Scythians who are ploughers 
apoT^per), who do not grow their com for food, 
but for sale , ’ these dwelt about the nver 
Hipanis (Bug) m the region now called the 
TJhmne, which is stiU, ns it was to the Greeks, 
a great com espoitmg country Agam, on the 
E of the Borysthenes were ‘ the Sc 3 dihians 
who are husbandmen' (SkuBoi yeupyoC), ze 
who grew com foi then own consumption 
these were called Borysthenitae by the Greeks 
their country extended tliree days’ journey E 
of the Borysthenes to the mer Pamicapes 
B eyond these, to the E , dwelt ‘ the nomad 
Scj tlnanS {vogaSes SKvBai), who neither sow 
noi plough at all ' (Hdt i\ 16—20 ) Herodotus 
expressly states that the tribes E of the Bory- 
sthenes were not Scythian As regards the 
history of these Scythian tribes after the tune 
of Herodotus, it is clear from the notice of 
Thucydides that they were regarded as formid 
able — mdeed, mesistible — if they should ever 
unite in one common purpose (Thnc u 95) 
Scjthian slaies were sent from the Greek 
cities of the Bospoms to Athens and were used 
by the state as a pohce (2kv6cu or To^Srai) 
[Bicf of Ant ait I)einosi{\ In later tunes 
they were gradually overpowered by the 
neighbounng people, especially the Sarma 
tinns, who gave their name to the whole 
country [Sahiutu] At the same time the 
name of Scythian was still apphed in Roman 
hterature to the people and places N of the 
Euxine and not, peihaps, incorrectly, smce 
there can be little doubt that the inhabitants 
of those lands weie in groat measure descend 
ants of the Herodotean Soj’thians This use of 
Scythian is particularly noticeable m Ond’s 
description of Tomi and the neighbouring 
districts , and it became geographically correct 
when Diocletian formed the pronnce of Scy 
thia (as part of the diocese of Thrace), con 
sistmg of the district between the mouths of 
the Danube and Odessus (Varna), with the 
chief towns Dionysopohs, Tomi and Calates 
Meanwhile, the conquests of Alexander and 
his successors in Central Asia had made the 
Greeks acquainted with tribes bejond the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes who resembled the 
Scythians, and belonged, m fact, to the same 
great Mongol race, and to whom, accoidmgly, the 
same name was apphed [Some tribes of these 
Sc) thians were encountered and defeated by 
Alexander m Sogdiana (Arr An ly 6, 11 , Curt 
ni 9, 22) ] Hence m writers of the time of | 
the Roman empire the name of Scythia 
(except as regards Diocletian s province of 
Scv tliia Minor, mentioned above) denotes the 
whole of N Asia, from the nver Rha (Volga) 
on the "W , which divided it from Asiatic 
Sarmntia, to Senca on the E , extendmg to 
India on the S It was divided, by M Imaus, 
into two parts, called respectively Scjthia 
mtra Imaum, on the NW side of the range, 
and Scytlua extra Imaum on the SB side 
(Ptol VI 13-16) With the history of these 
couiitnes we are not here concerned 
Scythini (SkvBivoI), a people on the W border 
of Armenia, through whose country the Greeks 
under Xenophon marched foui days’ journey 
Their territory was bounded on tlie E by the 
raver Horpasus, and on the W bv the nver 
■apsarus (Xeu An iv 7,18, Diod xiv 29) 
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ScythinuE (:SKv6tvoi!, of Teos, turned into 
verse the great work of the philosopher Hera 
chtus, of which a consideiable fragment is 
preserved by Stobaeus (Diog Laert ix 16, 
Muller, Fr Hist Graec ) 

Scythopolis (SKvB6TO\ts) 0 T Bethshan 
Betsan, Rn ), an important city of Balestme, in 
the SE of Gahlee It stood on a hill m the 
Jordan valley, W of the nver, and near one of 
its fords Its site was fertihsed by numerous 
sprmgs , and to this advantage, as well as to its 
bemg the centre of several loads, it owed its 
great piospenty and its importance in the his 
tory of Polestme It had a mixed population 
of Canaanites, Phihstines, and Assynan settlers, 
with perhaps some remnants of the Scythians 
Its name is probably a relic of the Scythian 
incursion (p 855, b, cf Plm v 74, Diet of the 
Bible, art Bethshan) Under the later Roman 
empire, it became the seat of the archbishop of 
Palaestma Secunda, and it continued a flonrish- 
mg citj to the time of the first Crusade 
Scythotaun, Taun Scythae, or Tauro 
sc^hae, a people of Sarmatia Europaea, just 
■without the Chersonesus Taunca, between the 
rivers Carcinites and Hypanis, as far as the 
tongue of land called Dromos AchiUeos (Ptol 
111 5, 25 , Phn IV 85) 

Sebaste (Se^aerii ~ Augusta 2f0a(Trrji'6s) 
1 (Ayash, Ru ), a city on the coast of Cilicia 
Aspeia, budt for a residence by Archelaus, kmg 
of Cappadocia, to whom the Romans had granted 
the sovereignty of Cilicia, and named in honoui 
of Augustus It stood W of the river Lamus, 
on a small island called Eleousa, the name of 
which appears to have been afterwards trans 
ferredtothe city (Strab p 671) — 2 (Segiklci), 
a citj of Phrygia, NW of Eumenia — 3 [Cabiha] 
— 3 [Saiiaria] 

Seoastea (Sf/SaerTe/a Stvas), a city of Pontus, 
on the uppei part of the nver Halys, at a 
junction of roads from Comana Pontica, Nico 
polls, Mehtene, Comana Cappadooiae, Mazaca 
and Tavium (Strab pp 559, 560) 

SebastopouB (SeffaeriiTroMs Suite Smai), 
a city of Pontus, SE of Zela 
SebennytuB (Ze/Sewutos, n ’Sf&fvvvTua] wiS- 
\is Semennout, Ru ), a considerable city of 
Lower Egypt, in the Delta, on the "W side of 
the branch of the Nile called after it the Se 
bennytic Mouth, just at the fork made by this 
and the Phatmtic Mouth, and S of Busins It 
was the capital of the Nomos Sebennj'tes or 
Sebennj ticus (Strab p 802 , Ptol iv 5, 60) 
Sebethus (Maddalena), a small river mCam- 
pama, flowing round Vesuvius, and faUmg into 
the Sinus Pnteolanus at the E side of Nea- 
pohs (Stat Silv 1 2, 263 , Colum x 184) 
SeblnuE Lacus (Dago Seo or Tseo), a lake in 
GaUia Cisolpma, formed by the nver OUius be 
tween the lakes Lanus and Benaens (Phn ii 
224) 

Secundus, P Pomponius, a tragic poet in 
the reigns of Tibenns, Caligula, and Claudius 
He was one of the friends of Sejanus, and on 
the fall of that mimster, m a n 81, was tlirown 
mtopnson, where he remamed tiU the accession 
of Caligula, in 87, by whom he was released 
He was consul m 41, and in the leign of 
Claudius commanded in Germany, when he 
defeated the Chatti (Tac Ann v 8, xi IS, xii 
28) Secundus was an intimate friend of the 
elder Plmy, who wiote his Life in two books 
(Phn ni 8, Quintil x i 98) His tragedies 
were the most celebiated of his literary compo- 
sitions 

Sedetani [Edetani 
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Sedig-itus, Volcatius, a aidactic m tlie 
nuddle^of the second centey b c , fromTvhose 
work BeFotlis A Gellius (’cr 24) has preserved 
tlnrtcen Iambic senarians.m which the principal 
Latin comic dramatists are enumeiated in the 
order of merit In tins ‘ Canon,’ as it has been 
termed, the first place is assigned to Caecihus 
Statius, the second to Plautus, the t^d to 
Naevius, the fouith to Licimus, the fifth to 
Attihus, the sixth to Terentius, the seventh to 
Turpilius, the eighth to Trabea, the uintli to 
Lusoius, the tenth, ‘ causa antiquitatis, to En- 
nius (Gell Ic) „ i 1. 

Sedulius, Coelius, of Seville, a Christian poet, 
about AJ) 450 His woiks aie —(1) Paschale 
Gaimen s Mtiahthum Bivmorrum Libn V, 
in heroic measme (2) Veiens et Nom Testa- 
vie)iti Collatw, a soit of hymn contaming n 
selection of texts from the Old and New Testa 
ments, arranged in such a manner as to enable 
the reader to compare the two dispensations 
(3) Hynuius de Chiisto, an account of the life 
and miracles of Christ (4) Dc Veibt Incama 
tione,VL Cento Vrrgilianus He follows classical 
rhythm and diction — Editions are by Cehonus, 
Hal 1704 and 1739, Aievolus, Home, 1794, 
Hulmer, Vienna, 1885 

Seduni, an Alpine people m GaUia Belgica, 
E of the lake of Genei a, in tlie vollej of the 
Ehone, in the modem Vallais, who hi ed further 
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and Varus penshed In 14 Segestes was forced, 
by his tribesmen into a war 1^^th Rome » but he 
afterwards made brs peace with the Homans, 
and was allowed to live at Naibonne (Tac 
Ann 1 66-59, Veil Pat ii 118, Plor iv 12} 
His sou’s name was Segimrmdus (Tac Ann i 

67) - 

Segetia or Segesta [Indigetes, p 443, a J 
Segni, a German people in Gallia Belglca^ 
between the Tieveri and Ebuioues (Caes B G 
vi 82) 

Segobriga, tiro chief tovm of the Celtiben, m 
Hispania Tarraconensis, SW of Caesaiaugusta, 
probably in the neighbourhood of the modem 
Prtego (Ptol u 6, 68 , Strab p 162) 

Segontia or Segnntia, a town of the Celti- 
beri, m Hispama Tarraconensis, sixteen miles 
from Caesoraugusta (Liv xxxii 19) 

Segovia 1 (Sepouia), a town of the Arevaoi, 
on the road from Ementa to Caesaraugusla., 
A magnificent Homan aqueduct is still extant 
at Segovia (Ptol ii 6, 66 ) — 2 A toivn m His 
pania Baetica on the Plumen Silicense, near 
Sacili 

Segusiani, one of the most important peoples 
ill Gallia Lugdunensis, bounded by the AUo 
broges on the S , by the Sequani on the E , by 
the Aedui on the N , and by the Arvemr on the 
W In the tune of Caesar they wero dependent 
I on the Aedui (Caes B G i 10, mi 64 , Strabo 
up the valley than the Vei-agn Their chief | p 186) In their temtorj was the toini of 
town was called Civitas Sediuioram, the modem Ltrcnuxusi, the capital of the pronnce^ 

Ston or Sitten (Caes B G in 1, 7 , Pirn iii 
187) 

SeduBir, a Gennan people, fonniug part of 
the army of Anovistus when he imaded Gaul, 

BC 58 They are not mentioned at a later 
period, and consequently their site cannot bo 
detennmed (Caes B G i 61 ) 

Segesama or Seglsamo (Segisamonensis Sa 
samo), a town of the Mmbogi or Turmodigi m 
Hispama Tarraconensis, on the road from Tar- 
raco to Astimca (Strab p 162 , Phn iii 25) 

Segesta (Segestanus m A Icn w o, Eu ), the 
later Roman name of the town called bj the 
Greeks Egesta or Aegesta (’'E7€(rTo, Afyeffra, 
in Virg Acesta ’E76crTaros, tdyi(na.v6s, Ace- 
staeiis), situated m the NW of Sicily, near the 
coast between Panormus and Drepamun It 
was a town of the Elymi, and is said to hare 
been founded by Trojans on two small mers, 
to which they gave the names of Simois and 
Scamauder , hence the Eomaus made it a colony 
of Aeneas (Tliuc r i 2 , Dionj s i 62 , Strab 
p 608 see Sicilia ) Its inhabitants were 
constantly engaged in hostilities with Sehnus , 
and it was at their solicitation that the Athe 
mans were led to embaik m thou imfoi Innate 
expedition against Sicily The town was taken 
by Agatliocles, r,lio destroyed or sold as slaves 
all its inliabitnnts, peopled the city with a body 
of deserters, and changed its name into that of 
Dicaeopohs , but aftei the death of this tyrant, 
the remains of the ancient inhabitants letumed 
to the citj and resumed their former name In 
toe neighbourhood of toe city, on the road to 
Drepanum, were celehinted miiieial spnngs, 
called Aquae Segestanae or Aquae Pinhanae 
its rums arc of great beauty , especially those 
of its Doric temple dating from the sixth 
century b g 

Segestes, a CheiuBcan chieftain, the opponent 
ol Arainms Pn\ ate injuries embittered their 
political fend, for Armmius carried og the 
daughter of Segestes In A n 9 Segestes warned 
V intiims Vanis of the movement of Aiminius 
agamst Inin , hut his warning was disregarded, 


Seguslo {Susa), the capital of the Segusmr 
and the residence of kmg Cottms, ivas situated 
in GnlhaTranspadana, at the foot of tlie Cottian 
Alps The tnnmphnl arch erected at this 
place by Cottius m honour of Augustus is still 
extant After the death of the younger Cottius 
in the reign of Neio it became a Roman muni- 
cipal toini (Suet Ncr 18 , Strab pp 179, 204 ) 
SeiUB Strabo [Sejaxus ] 

Sejanns, Aelins, was bom at Vulsinn, m 
Etruna, and was the son of Seius Strabo, who- 
was commander of tbe praetorian troops at the 
tlofac of tho reign of Augustus, ad 14 (Tac 
Ann 11 1, Veil Pat ii 127) Lithe same 
year Sejanns was made the colleague of his 
father m the command of tho praetorian bands, 
and upon his father bemg sent as governor to 
Egypt, he obtained the sole command of these 
troops He ultimately gamed such influence 
or ei Tiberius that he made him lus confidant 
Not content with this position of influence, 
Sejanns formed the design of ohtammg the 
impenal porvei 'With this new lie sought to 
make lumself popular with toe soldiers, and 
gave posts of honour and emoluments to his 
creatines and favourites With the same object 
he resolved to get rid of all the members of the 
imperial family He seduced Livra, the rvife 
of Dmsus, the son of Tiberius, and by promis 
mg ber marriage and a participation in tbe 
rmpenal power, be was enabled, in a d 23, to. 
poison Drasns rvitlr ber eonnir ance and assist- 
ance (Tac Ann iv 8, 10 ) An accident in- 
creased the credit of Sejanns, and confirmed 
the confidence of Tiberius The emperor, with 
Sejanns and others, was feasting in a cave be 
tw een Amyclae and the lulls of Fundi Tlie 
entrance of tbe cave suddenly fell in, and 
emsbed some of tbe slaves , and all tbe guests, 
m alarm, tried to make their escape Sejanns,. 
resting bis knees on the couch of Tiberius, and 
placing Ins shoulders under toe falling rock, 
protected brs master, and was discovered in 
this posture by tlie soldiers who came to theri"- 
lehef After Tiberius bad shut himself up m 
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tlio island of Capreae, Sejanus had full scope 
for Ins machinations , and the death of Livia, 
the mother of Tiberius (29), was followed by 
the bamshment of Agrippma and her sons Nero 
and Drusus Tiberius at last began to suspect 
the designs of Sejanns, and felt that it was 
time to nd himself of a man who was almost 
more than a rival To cover his schemes and 
remove Sejanus from about him, Tiberius made 
him jomt consul with hunself, m 81 He then 
sent Sertonus Macro to Rome, mth a commis 
Sion to tahe the command of the piaetorian 
•cohorts Macro, after assuring himself of the 
troops, and depriving Sejanus of his usual 
guard, produced a letter from Tibelius to the 
senate, m which the emperor expressed his 
apprehensions of Sejonus The consul Regulus 
conducted him to pnson, and the people loaded 
him with insult and outrage The senate on 
the same day decreed his death, and he was 
immediately executed His body was diagged 
about the streets, and finally thrown into the 
Tiber Many of the fiiends of Sejanus penshed 
at the same time, and his son and claughter 
shared his fate (Tac Ann iv 41-59, 74, v 
<5-9, Suet Ttb , Dio Cass Ivii Iviii , Juv x 
fi5-8G) 

Selene vij), called Luna by the Homans, 
was the goddess of the moon, or the moon 
personified as a divine being She is called a 
daughter of Hyperion and Thin, and accord 
mgly a sister of Helios (Sol) and Eos (Aurora) , 
but others speak of her as a daughter of 
Hypenon by Euryphaessa, or of PaUaa, or of 
Zens and Latona (Hes Th 371 , Hymn in 
Merc 100 , Apollod i 2, 2) By Eudymion, 
whom she loved, and whom she sent to sleep 
in order to kiss Irtm, she became the mother of 
fifty daughters , and to Zeus she bora Pandia, 
Ersa, and Nemea [For this myth see Endy- 
rno> ] Pan is said to har e wooed her in the 
nhape of a white ram Selene was represented 
atElisnith n orescent moon abore her head 

g 'aus VI 24, 6) She drove, like her brother 
ehos, across the heavens m a chariot drawn 
by two white horses In later myths Selene 
was identified witli Artemis oi Diana, and the 
worship of the two became amalgamated At 
Home Luna had an ancient temple on the 
Aventine and another on the Palatine 
Selene [Cleopatra, No 9 ] 

Selencla, (SeAeuxeia SeAeoiceus Seleuccn ' 
sis, Seleucenus), the name of seveial cities in 
Asia, built by Seleucus I , king of Syna 1 S 
ad Tigrin (i; M rov TiypjjTor iroTajUou, irphs 
Tfypfi, a-rb Ti' 7 |)ios), also called S Babylonia 
(5 T] if ’BafivXSivi), S Assyriae, and S Par 
thonun, a great citj on the confines of Assyria 
and Babylonia, and for a long time the capital 
of IV Asia, until it was eclipsed by Ctesiphon 
It stood on the W bank of the Tigris, N of its 
junction with the Eoj al Canal, opposite to the 
mouth of the river Delas or Silla (Dinfa), and 
to the spot iihere Ctesiphon was afterwards 
built by the Pnrthians It was a little to the 
S of the modern city of Bagdad Perhaps a 
better site could not be found in W Asia It 
commanded tlie nangation of tlie Tigris and 
Euphrates, and the iihole plain of those two 
riicrs , and it stood at the junction of all the 
chief ciimian roads by which the trafiSc 
beta eon E and "W Asia was earned on (Strab 
p 788, App Syr 67, Tac Ann vi 42, Jos 
Ani XI 111 4,8, Ptol r 18,8) In addition to 
^eso ndiantages, its people had, by the gift of 
Seleucus, the government of their oivn affairs 
-it w ns built m the form of an eagle with ex 
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panded wings, and was peopled by settlers 
from Assyria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Syria, 
and Jndnea It rapidly rose, and eclipsed 
Babylon m wealth and splendour E\en after 
the Parthian kings had become masters of the 
banks of the Tigns, and had fixed their lesi 
dence at Ctesiphon, Seleucin, though depnx ed 
of much of its importance, remained a very 
considerable city, and preserved its Greek 
character In the reign of Titus, it had, 
according to Phny, 009,000 inhabitants (Plm 
VI 122) It was burned by Trajan in his 
Partluan expedition, and agam by L Vems, 
the colleague of M Aurelius .Antomnus, when 
its population is gn en by different authorities 
I as 800,000 01 400,000 It was again taken by 
i Severus, and fiom this blow it nei er recovered 
In Julian’s expedition it was found entirely 
deserted (Amm Marc xxiv 6 ) — 2 S Pieria (2 
Tliepia, y iv Iliep/n, y nphs 'Avriox^l'^> y nphs 
6aKda'(Ta, y imSaXaaala Rn , called ScleuKeh 
or Kepse, near Stiadeiali), a great city and 
fortress of Syna, founded by Seleucus m Apnl 
B c 800, one month before the foundation of 
Antioch It stood on the site of an ancient 
fortress, on the locks overhanging the sea, it 
the foot of M Plena, about four miles N of the 
Orontes, and twelve miles W of Antioch Its 
natural strength was improved by every Imown 
art of fortification, to which were added all the 
works of arclutectme and engmeering required 
to make it a splendid city and a great seaport, 
while it obtained abundant supplies from the 
fertile plain between the city and .Antiooh 
(Strab pp 65G, 749, 750, Pol v 58) The 
remains of Seleucus I were interred at Seleu 
cia, in a mausoleum surrounded by a grov e 
In the war with Egypt which ensued upon the 
murder of Antioohus II Seleucia surrendered 
to Ptolemy HI Euergetes (b c 24G) It was 
afterwards recovered by Antiochus the Great 
(219) In the v at between Antiochus Vlil and 
Antiochus IX the people of Seleucia made them 
selves independent (l09 or 108) Afterwards, 
having successfully resisted the attacks of 
Tigranes for fourteen years (84-70), they were 
confirmed m their freedom by Porapey The 
city had fallen entirely into decay by the sixth 
century of our era There are considerable 
ruins of the harbour and mole, of the walls of 
the city, and of its necropolis Tlie surround 
ing district was called Sfleucis —3 S Tra 
cheotiB {SelcfKeli, Ru), an impoitont city of 
Cilicia Aspera, was built by Seleucus I on the 
W bank of the river Calycadnus, about four 
miles from its mouth, and peopled with the 
inliabitants of several neighboiiimg cities It 
had an oiacle of Apollo, and annual games in 
honour of Zeus Olympius (Strab p G70 , 
Phn V 98 , Zos i 57 , Amm Marc xiv 25 ) 
It vied with Tarsus in power and splendour, 
and was a free city under the Romans It was 
the birthplace of the philosophers Athenaens 
and XenarchuB, and of the sophist Alexander 
— ^There weie other cities of the name, of less 
importance, in Pisidia, Pamphyhn, Palestine, 
Elymals 

SelenciB (SeAeuicfr) A beautiful and fertile 
district of Syria, containing the N\V part of 
the country, between M Amanus on the N , 
the Mediterranean on the W , the districts of 
Cyrrhestice and Chalybonitis on the NE , the 
desert on the E and Coelesyna and the mouii 
tains of Lebanon on the S It included tlie 
valley of the lower Orontes, and contained the 
four great cities of Antiooh, Seleucia, Laodicea, 
and Apameo, whence it was also called Tctra- 
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■polls. In later tunes, the naSne was conned 
to the small district N of the Oron^tes , the b 
mart of the former Selencis being divided into 
•CassiotiB, W of the Orontes, and Apamene, i- 
of the nver (Ptol v 6, 16 , Strah p 749 ) 
SeleucuB (SeAfu/cor), the name of several 
langB of Syria I, snmamed Nicator, the 
founder of the Syrian monarchy, reigned b c 
^12-280 He was the son of AntiMlius, a 
Macedoman of distinction among the ofittcera of 
Phihp II , and was bom about 358 He accom 
panied Alexander on his expedition to Asia, 
and distmgnished himself in the Indian cam- 
paigns (At An v 18, 16 ) After the death of 
Alexander (323) he espoused the side of 
Perdiccas, whom he accompanied on his ex- 
pedition agamst Egypt, but he took a leading 
part in the mutiny of the soldiers which 
ended m the death of Perdiccas (321) (App 
Si/r 67 , Diod xviii 8 ) In the second parti 
tion of the provinces which followed, Seleucus 
obtamed the satrapy of Babyloma In the 
war between Antigonus and Eumenes, Seleucus 
afioided support to the former, but after 
the death of Eumenes (316), Antigonus 
began to treat the other satraps as his 
subjects Thereupon Seleucus fled to Egypt, 
where he induced Ptolemy to unite with 
Lysimachns and Cassander in a league 
-against their conunon enemy In the war 
that ensued Seleucus took an active part 
At length, in 312, he recovered Babylon , and 
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it 18 from this penod that the Syrian monaichy 
18 commonly reckoned to commence (Diod 
M\ 68-91 , App Syi 64 ) The Seleucian era 
on their coins dates from Oct 1st b c 812 
Soon afterwards Seleucus defeated Nicanor, 
the satrap of Media, and followed up his 
victory by the conquest of Susiana, Media, and 
some adjacent distncts For the next few 
years ho graduallj extended his power oterall 
the eastern provinces which had formed part 
■of the empire of Alexander, from the Eu- 
plirates to the banks of the O'xus and the Indus 
In 306 Seleucus followed the example of 
imtigonus and Ptolemy, by formally assuming 
the regal title and diadem (Diod xx 53) In 
802 he joined the league formed for the second 
time by Ptolemy, Lysimachns, and Cassander 
against Antigonus The united forces of Seleu 
cns and Lysimachns gained a decisive victoi-y 
over Antigonus at Ipsus (801), in which 
-ilBtigoiins himself was slain In the dmsion 
01 tlie spoil, Seleucus obtained the largest 
^are, being rewarded for his service wnth a 
^eat part of Asia Minor (which was divided 
thp'^K^i^''? Lysimachus) as well as with 

AmTi ° Euphr'ies to the 
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those extensive and powerful of 

^ formed out of the 

minions of Alexander It comprised the 


whole of Asm, from the remote provinces of 
Bactna and Sogdiana to the coasts of Phoenicia, 
and from the Paropamisus to the central 
plains of Phrygia, where the boundary which 
separated him from Lysimachus is not clearly 
defined It formed a realm much larger but, 
full of discordant elements, far less compact 
and united than that of the Ptolemies Seleu 
cus appears to have felt the difficulty of exer 
cising a vigilant control over so extensive an 
empue, and accordingly, in 293, he consigned 
the goiernment of all the provmces beyond 
the Euphrates to Ins son Antiochus, upon 
whom he bestowed the title of king, as well as 
the hand of Ins own youthful ivife, Stratomce, 
for whom the pnnee had conceived a -violent 
attachment (App Syr 65-62) In 288, the 
ambitious designs of Demetnus (now become 
king of Macedonia) once more aroused the 
common jealousy of his old adversaries, and 
led Seleucus agam to unite in a league -with 
Ptolemy and Lysimachus against him After 
Demetnus had been driven from his kingdom 
by Lysimachus, he transported the seat of war 
into Asia Minor, but he was compelled to sur- 
lender to Seleucus in 286 The Syrian king 
kept Demetnus in confiinement till tliree years 
afterwards, but during the whole of that time 
treated him m a fnendly manner (Plut 
Demetr 44-60) For some time jealousies had 
e-xisted between Seleucus and Lysimachus, 
but the immediate cause of the war between 
the two monarchs, which termmated m the 
defeat and deatli of Lysimachus (281), is 
I related in the life of the latter Seleucus now 
I crossed the Hellespont in order to take posses- 
sion of the throne of Macedonia, which had 
I been left vacant by the death of Lysimachus , 

' but he had advanced no faither than Lysima- 
chia, when he was assassinated by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, to whom, as the son of his old fnend 
and ally, he had extended a fnendly protection 
His death took place in the beginmng of 280, 
only seven months after that of Lysimachus, 
and in the thirty second year of his reign Ho 
was m his seventy eighth year (App Syr 62, 
63 , Just Kvn 1 , Pans i 16, 2 ) Seleucus 
appears to have earned out rvith great energy 
and perseverance the projects onginally 
formed by Alexander himself for the Hellent- 
sahon of his Asiatic empire , and we find him 
foimding, in almost every province, Greek oi 
Macedonian colonies, winch became so many 
centres of civilisation and refinement Of 
these no less than sixteen are mentioned as 
bennng tlie name of Antiochia after his father , 
fix e that of Laodicea, from his mother , seven 
were called after himself Seleucia , three from 
the name of his first xvife, Apamea and one 
Stratonica, from Ins second wife, the daughter 
of Demetrius Numerous other cities, whose 
names attest their Macedonian ongin — ^Beroea, 
Edessa, Pella, &c — hke-wise owed their first 
foundation to Seleucus — II , sumamed Calh- 
nicus (246-226), was the eldest son of Antio 
chus II by his first wife, Laodice The first 
measure of his administration, or rather that of 
his mother, was to put to death his stepmother 
Berenice, together -with her infant son (Just 
xxvii 1 ) This act of cruelty produced the 
most disastrous effects In order to avenge 
his sister, Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, 
invaded the dominions of Seleucus, and not 
only made himself master of Antioch and the 
whole of Syria, but earned Ins arms unopposed 
beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris During 
these operations Seleucus kept wholly aloof. 
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bnt when Ptolemy had been recalled to his 
own dommions by domestic disturbances, he 
recovered xiossession of tlie greater part of the 
provinces which he had lost (Just xsvu 2, 
Polyaen vin Gl) Soon afterwards Seleucus 
became involved in a dangerous war with his 
brother, Antiochus Hierax, who attempted to 
obtam Asia Mmor as an independent kingdom 
for himself This war lasted several years, 
but was at length tenninated bj the decisive 
defeat of Antiochus, who was obliged to quit 
Asia Minor and take refuge in Eg 5 ’pt Seleucus 
undertook an expedition to the East, with the 
view of reducing the revolted provinces of 
Parthia and Bactno, which had availed them- 
selves of the disordered state of the Syrian 
empire to throw off its yoke He was, how 
ever, defeated by Arsaces, kingof Parthia, in a 
great battle winch was long afterwards cele- 
brated by the Parthians as the foundation of 
their independence After the eicpulsion of 
Antiochus, Attains, kmgof Pergamns, extended 
lus dominions over the greater part of Asia 
Mmor, and Seleucus appears to have been 
engaged m an expedition for the recovery of 
these provmces when he was accidentally 
kdled by a fall from his horse m the twenty- 
first year of his reign, 226 He left two sons, 
who successively ascended the throne, Seleucu-. 
Ceraunus and ^tiochus, afterwards sumameJ 
the Great (Just xxvii 3, App Syr 66) His 
own surname of Calhmcns was probably as 
Eumed after his recovery of the proviboes that 
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had been overrun by Ptolemy — HI , snmamed 
Ceraunus (226-223), eldest son and successor 
of Seleucus II The surname of Ceraunus was 
given him by the soldiery, apparently m den 
Sion, as he appears to have been feeble both m 
inmd and body He was assassmated by two 
of his officers, after a reign of only three years, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Antiochus 
the Great (Pol iv 48, v 40 , App Syr 66 ) — 
IV , snmamed Phllopator (187-175), was the 
son and successor of Antiochus the Great 
The defeat of his father by the Eomans, and 
the ignommious peace which followed it, had 
greatly diminished the power of the Synan 
monarchy, and the reign of Selencns was m 
consequence feeble and mglonons, and was 
marked by no striking events He was assassi 
nated m 175 by one of his own mimsters He 
left two children Demetnns, who snhse 
quently ascended the throne, and Laodice, 
married to Perseus, lang of Macedoma (App 
Syr 45, 60 ) — V , eldest son of Demetnns TT. , 
assumed the royal diadem ou learning the 
death of his father, 125 , but his mother, Cleo- 
patra, who had herself put Demetnus to death, 
was indignant at heanng that her son had 
ventured to take such a step without her 
authonty, and caused Seleucus also to be 
Msassmated (App Syr 68, 69, Just xxxix 
D ~VI , snmamed Epiphanes and also 
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Nicator (95-93 ), wa s the eldest of the five sons 
of Antiochus 'VILL Grypus On the death of 
his father, m 95, he ascended the throne, and 
defeated and slew m battle his uncle Antiochus 
Cvncenns, who had laid claim to the kmgdom 
But shortly after Seleucus was m his turn de 
feated by Antiochus Eusebes, the son of Cyzi- 
cenus, and expelled from Syna He took 
refuge in Cihcia, where he estabhshed lumself 
in the city of Mopsuestia , but in consequence 
of his tyroimy, the citizens attacked and burnt 
the palace, and Seleucus penshed m tlie flames 
(App Syr 69 , Jos Ant xm 13, 4 ) 

Selge (SeA-TT? SEAyfor Surl, Eu.), one of 
the chief of the mdependent mountam cities of 
Pisidin, stood on the S side of M Taurus, on 
the Eurymedon, ynst where the river breaks 
through the mountam cham On a rock abov e 
it was a citadel named Kitr^fSiorj m which was 
a temple of Hera Its inhabitants, who were 
the most warhke of aU the Pisidians, claimed 
descent from the Lacedaemonians, and mscribed 
the name AaKfSatfiav on their corns (Strab p 
570) Tliey could bnng an army of 20,000 men 
mto the field, and, as late as the fifth century, 
we find them beating back a horde of Goths 
(Zos V 15) From a valley near the city, m the 
heart of lofty monntams, came vvme and od and 
other products of the most luxuriant vegetation 
The site of the ancient city is marked by fine 
rmns 

Selinus (2cAivo5r, -owros ’SiXtvovvTios, 2e- 
Mvovcrios), one of the most important towns m 
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Siody, situated upon a hill on the SIV coast, 
and upon a nver of the same name It is said 
to have derived its name from the quantity of 
wild parsley (ere^iySs) which grew m the neigh- 
bourhood It was founded by the Dorians from 
Megara Hyblaea on the E coast of Sicdy, about 
B c 628 iThnc vi 4, vu 57 , Strab p 272 ) It 
soon attamed great prosperity In 480 it took 
part with the Carthagimans (Diod xi 21) In 
416 the dispute with the Segestans, who sought 
the aid of Athens, occasioned the Athenian ex- 
pedition to Sicily After the defeat of the 
Athemans, the Carthagimans came to help 
Segesta, and took Selinus m 409, when most of 
its inhabitants were slain or sold as slaves, and 
the greater part of the city destroyed The 
population of Sehnus must at that time hav e 
been very considerable, smee we are told that 
16,000 men fell m the siege and conquest of tlie 
town, 6000 were earned to Carthage as slaves, 
2600 fled to Agngentum, and manj others took 
refuge in the surrounding villages Tlie Car- 
thagmians, however, allowed the inhabitants to 
return to Sehnus m the course of the same year, 
and it continued to he o place of secondary im- 
portance till 249, when it nas again destroyed 
by the Carthagmians and its inhabitants trans- 
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ferred to Lilybaeum (Diod M 

The surrounding country produced excellent 
ivheat East of Selinus on the road to Ap- 
gentum, were celebrated mineral springs called 
Agitae Sehnunhae, subsequently -^gwae La 
hocLae or Lahodcs, the modem Bam of 
Sciacca The rums of Selmus are of gmat 
magnificence and important m archaeology ihe 
oldest temple, of a date early in the sixth cent 
B c had remarkable sculptures of im arohiuc 
type on the metope (now at Palermo) , and the 
gradual refinement of art is traced m the me 
topes of the later temples The great Done 
temple of Zeus m the Agora with seventeen 
columns at the sides is one of the largest Greek 
temples, of which very considerable remams 
are extant, 359 feet m length [see Ltd of Ant 
art Tem^htm] —2 (Selenti), a town in Gilicia, 
situated on the coast and upon a rock which 
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was almost entirely surrounded by the sea 
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consequence of the death of the emperor Trajan 
in this town, it was for a long tune called 
Trajanopohs (Strab p G82 , Hierocl p 709 ) 
Sellasia (SeWaala or :Se^aa■^a), a town m 
Laconica, N of Sparta, was situated near the 
nver Genus, and commanded one of the prm- 
oipal passes leading to Sparta Here the cele 
brated battle was fought between Cleome- 
nes III, and Antigonu8Doson,B c 221, in which 
the former was defeated (Pol ii 65-70 ) 

Selleis (SeW^fis) 1 A nver in Elis, on 
nhich the Homeno Ephyra stood, nsing in 
mount Pholoe and falhng mto the sea, S of the 
Peneus (17 u 669, xv 531) — 2 A nver neai 
Sicyon — ^ A nver m Troas, near Ansbe, and a 
tributary of the Ehodius 
Selli or Helli [Donov i ] 

Selymbria orSelyhria (3g\uMj3pla, 2i7\vj3pfa, 
Dor 2aAa/i/3p(o Sehvna), an 

important town m Thrace, situated on the Pro 
pontiB It was a colony of the Meganans, and 
was founded about 660 b c , two years before 
Byzantium (Hd vi 83 , Xen An vii 2, 15 , 
Strab p 819 ) It was taken by Alcibiades m 
410 (Xen Hell i 1, 21) It contmued to be a 
place of considerable importance till its con- 
quest by Philip, tlie father of Alexander, from 
winch time its dechne may be dated Under 
the later emperors it was called Eudoxiapohs, m 
honour of Eudoxia, the wife of Arcadius (Hierocl 
p 632) , but it afterwards recovered its ancient 
name 

SemechonitiB or Samachonitis Lacus (2e/ae 
2opax«i'iTiy and -irwv \lnvr] O T 
Waters of Merom Nahr el-Huleh), a small lake 
in the N of Palestine, the highest of the three 
formed by the Jordan, both branches of which 
fall into its N end, while the nver flows out of 
its S end m one stream [Ihct of the Bible, 
art Hfcrowi] 

Semele (DioNYstrs ] 

SemiramiB (2Ep/papis) and Ninufl (NTyor), the 
mythical founders of the Assynan empire of 
Nmus or Nineveh Nmus was the Greek name 
for the historical Rimmon Miran who lived 
about 1330 b c [see p 135, b] According to 
tne t.reek legends about him, related bj Dio- 
rtorus, who denves his account from Ctesias, 
iNuius was a great warrior, who built the town 
m Minus or Nineveh, about b c 2182, and sub 
;i ^ ^6ater part of Asia Semiramis was 
the daughter of the fish goddess Derceto of 

vm^ 5 frailty, she made away with the 
the exposed her mfant daughter But 

who ^ac^oasly preserved by doves, 

d her till she was discovered by the 
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shepherds of the neighbourhood She was then 
brought up by the chief shepheid of the royal 
herds, whose name was Simmas, and from whom 
she derived the name of Semiramis Her beauty 
attracted the notice of Onnes, one of the 
king’s generals, who mamed her He subse- 
quently sent for his wife to the army, which 
was engaged in the siege of Bactra Upon 
her amval in the camp she planned an attack 
upon the citadel of ^e toivn, mounted the 
walls with a few brave followers, and oh 
tamed possession of the place Nmus was so 
charmed by her bravery and beauty, that he re- 
sell ed to marry her, whereupon her husband 
put an end to his hfe By Nmus Semiramis 
had a son, Nmyas, and on the death of Nmus 
she succeeded him on the throne (Diod u 1-20) 
According to another account, Semiramis had 
obtamed from her husband permission to nile 
over Asia for five days, and availed herself of tins 
opportunity to cast the kmg into a dungeon, oi, 
as IS also related, to put him to death, and thus 
obtamed the sovereign power (Diod n 20 , Ael 
F H vn 1) Her fame threw into the shade 
that of Nmus, and latei ages loved to tell of 
her marvellous deeds and her heroic achieve- 
ments She built numerous cities, and erected 
many wonderful buildings , and several of the 
most extraordmary works m the East which 
were extant in a later age, and the authors of 
which were unknown, were ascribed by popular 
ti adition to this queen In N meveh she erected 
a tomb for her husband, mne stadia high, and 
ten wide , she built the city of Babylon, with 
all its wonders , and she constructed the hang- 
ing gardens m Media, of which later writers give 
us such strange accounts (Hdt i 184) Besides 
conquenng many nations of Asia, she subdued 
Egypt and a great part of Ethiopia, but was 
unsuccessful m an attack which she made upon 
India After a reign of forty-two years she re- 
signed the sovereignty to her son Nmyas, and 
disappeared from the earth, taking her flight to 
heaven m the form of a dove It is probable 
that some of the myths connected with the 
worship of Ishtar or Astar te, the Eastern Aphro- 
dite, gathered round the name of Semiramis 
Semnones, more rarely Sennones, a German 
people, described by Tacitus as the most 
powerful tribe of the Suevic race, dwelt be- 
tween thenvers Viadus {Oder) and.^biB {Elbe), 
from the Eiesengebirge m the S as far as the 
country around Frankfurt on the Oder and 
Potsdam m the N (Tac Germ 39 , Strab p 
290 , Ptol 11 11, 16) 

Semo SanouB [Sancus] 

Sempronla 1 Daughter of Tib Giacchus, 
censor b c 169, and sister of the two cele 
brated tribunes, mamed Scipio Africvnus 
mmor [Scipio }— 2 "Wife of D Junius Brutus, 
consul 77, was a woman of great personal at- 
tractions and literary accomplishments, but of 
a profligate character She took part m Cati- 
hne’s conspiracy, though her husband was not 
pnvy to it (Sail Cat 26, 40) 

Sempronia Gens, was of great antiquity, and 
one of its members, A Sempronius Atratinus, 
obtamed the consulship as early as b c 497, 
twelve years after the foundation of the re- 
public The Sempronu were divided mto many 
famihes, of which the Atbativi were patrician, 
but all the others were plebeian their names 
are Asellio, Blaesus, Geacchus, Sophus, 
Tuditanus 

Sena (Seneusis) 1 {Senigaglia), sumamed 
Gallica, and sometimes called SenogaUia, a 
town on the coast of Umbria, at the mouth of 
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tho Bmall rucr Sona, founded bj llio Sl 
nones, a Gallic people, and was made a tolonj 
by the Bomans after the conquest of tho Se 
nones, no 288 (Ptol n 19, bil It ini 453) 
Near it ■nas fought the battle in wJwoh Has 
drubol ^vas defeated and slnin [AlrTAinius] 
In tho Ci\il ivar it espoused tho Mnnan party, 
and was taheii and sached by Ponipoy (App 
B 0 1 88) — 2 {Siena), a town in Etruria and 
a Homan colony , on the road from Clusium to 
Florentia, is only mentioned in tho times of 
tho emperorb (Tac Hist n 45) Its import- 
ance, as a great city of Tuscany , dates from the 
middle ages 

Sena Insula (J do Sent), an island off the 
coast of the Osismii, the W point of Brittany, 
which possessed an oracle of a Celtic goddess 
tended by nine maidons. nho could raise or lull 
storms by their chants (iMol in C) 

Seneca 1 M Annaona, the rhotoncian nas 
bom at Corduba (Cordova) in Spun, about it c 
Cl Seneca was at Rome m the early jionod of 
tho power of Augustus, for ho say s that ho had 
heard Ond declaiming before Arcllins Fuscus 
He afterwards rotunicd to Spain, and married 
Hohna, by whom he had three sons, Ij Annaeus 
Seneca, L Annaeus Jfola or Melln, tho faUier 
of tho poet Lucan, and M Noratus Noeatiis 
nas tho eldest son, and took tho name of .Tnnnih 
Golho, upon being adopted by Junitis Galho 
Seneca was rich, and ho belonged to tho cqtics 
tnan class At a later period Seneca returned 
to Borne, ■nhere he reamed till his death, nlncli 
probably occurred near tho end of the reign of 
Tiberius In character ho n as stnet and con 
servatne of tho old school (Sen adHclv 17,11) 
In his writings he aimed at maintaining the 
stylo of Cicoro Tao of Seneca’s norks ha\e 
come down to us (1) Controverstarum Ltbrt 
decent, which ho addrossod to his three sons 
The first, second, soiciilh, eighth, and tenth 
books only arc extant, and those are somewhat 
mutilated of the other bool s only fragments 
remain These Coiitroversiao are rhotoncal 
exercises on imaginary cases, filled with cita 
tions and anecdotes which bear out Ins reputa 
tion for having a w onderful memory (2) Stiaso 
rianim Jjthei, which is not complete Wo 
may collect from its contents what the subjects 
were on which tho rhotoncians of that age 
exercised their wits one of them is, ‘ Shall 
Cicero apologise to M Antonius ? Shall he 
agree to burn his Philippics, if Antonius re 
quires it ? ’ Another is, ‘ Slinll Alexander cm 
bark on the ocean ? ’ Tlie rhotoncal themes 
in themsehes are trmal , but this and the 
preceding w ork are i aluable foi tlio history of 
rhetonc in the age of Augustus and Tiberius 
Editions by Grononus, 1049 Kiesslmg, 1872 , 
H J Mtlller, Prague, 1887 — 2 I Auuaeus, the 
philosopher, the son of the preceding, was born 
at Corduba, probably a few years n c , and 
brought to Rome by lus patents when ho was 
a child Though he w as naturalh of a weak 
body, he was a hard student from his youth, 
and he devoted himself with great ardour to 
rhetoric and philosophy Ho also soon gamed 
distmction as a pleader of causes, and ho 
excited the jealousy of Caligula by tho abihty 
with which he conducted a case in the senate 
before the emperor In the first y ear of the 
reign of Claudius (ad 41) Seneca wasbamshed 
to Corsica, on account of his intimacy with 
Juba, the niece of Claudius, of whom Messnllma 
was jealous (Toe Ann xiii 42, Dio Cass Ixi 
10) Alter eight years’ lesidence in Corsica, he 
was recalled (49) by the influence of Agnppina, 
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who had just married her undo, tho omporoi- 
ClaudiuB He now obtainid apmctorsliip, and 
was made the tutor of tho young Domitiiis, 
afterwards tho cinpcror Noro, wlio was the sou 
of Agrippina by a fomitr husband On tin 
accession of his inipil to t)io imperial throne 
(64) after the death of ClaudiiiF, bcnoca In 
came one of his chief adiiscra (Suet jN'er 7) 
lie exerted his influence to dieck Nero’a ncious 
propensities, but at tho saint time ho profited 
from hiB position to amass an immciiso fortune 
(Tac Ann xin 2, 11, 18, 12, Dio Ca s I c) 
lie sujijiortod Noro in his contests with his 
mother, Agnppina, and was not only a pirty to 
tliL death of tho latter (CO), but he wrote tho 
letter winch Ntro addressed to the senate in 
justification of tho munler (Tac Ann xn 11) 
After tho death of his niolher Nero nbaiidoiitd 
himself without any restraint to Ins mcious 
propensities, and the presence of Scnoca soon 
bccami. irksome, while hw wealth excited the 
I m|» ror'h cupiditv Bumis, the prefect of tho 
lirittonan guards, who had always licen a firm 
Bupportcr of Seneca, died m CJ Hia tlcath 
broke the power of Seneca, and Nero now fell 
into the hands of persons who wore exaeth 
suited to his taste Tigelliniis and ronnius 
Rufus, who succeeded Bumis in the command 
of the praetorians, began an attack on Seneca 
Ills eiiormons wealth, his gardens and i illas, 
more magnificent than those of tho emperor, 
Jus cxdosne claims to eloquence, and his dis 
parageniont of Nero’s skill in drmng and sing- 
ing, wore nil urgi d ngniiiBt him, and it was 
time, they said, for Nero to get nd of a lonohcr 
Seneca licard of tho charges agamst liim ho 
was nch, and ho knew that Nero wanted money 
Ho asked tho emperor for iicrmiBSion to retire, 
and offered to surrender all that ho had Nero 
affected to bo grateful for his past son ice-., 
refused tho proffered gift, and sent him aw a\ 
with perfidious nssuniiiccs of his respect niid 
nllcction Seneca now altered his mode o'' 
life, saw little compnin, and seldom visited 
the city, on the ground of feeble health (ho 
suffered from asthma) or of being occupied 
with his philosophical studies Tlio conspi 
race of Piso (C5) gave tho emperor a pretext 
for putting Seneca to death, though there was 
not complete oeidcnco of his being a party to 
the conspiracy Scnccn was at tho time rc 
turning from Campania, and had rested nt n 
eilla four miles from tho city Nero sent n 
tnhuno to him wnth tho order of death With 
out showing any sign of alarm, Seneca cheored 
his weeping fnends by remiiidmg thorn of the 
lessons of philosophy Embracing lus wnfe, 
Porapoia Paidina, ho prayed hot to moderate 
her grief, and to console herself for tho loss of 
her husband by tho roflcction that ho had li\ed 
an lionourablo hfo But as Paulma protested 
that she would dio with him, Seneca consented, 
and the veins in tho arms of both were opened 
Seneca’s body was attenuated by age and 
meagre diet, perhaps also from lus attacks of 
asthma, tho blood would not flow easily, and 
ho opened tho veins m his legs His torture 
was excessive , and to save himself and lus 
wife tho pain of seeing one another suffer, he 
bade her retire to her chamber His last words 
were taken down in writing by persons who 
were called m for tho purpose, and wore after 
wards published Seneca s torments being still 
prolonged, ho took hemlock from his friend and 
physician, Statius Annaeus, but it had no effect 
At last lie entered a warm bath, and ns he 
sprmklcd some of tho water on the slaves 
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Lvcthum, 12 { lu number, arc not the corre 
fipoiiclcuce of ilmt of Ciccro, but ft 

colltction of inorftl innTiins nufl rcmnrbp nitb 
out nn\ PNslcnwlm onltr O-licj contain rnueb 
Rooil mrtltor,aml baio been fiviourito reaibng 
\vilb luanv ilistingumbwl mi'ti It is Tiopsiblo 
tbot Ibepo lotk-rt-, and nuleod innnj of Scni'CaV 
numil trealipcH, iverc nritlon in tbo lntl< r part 
of hib bfi', nnd probably after bo had lent tbo 
fftiourof Nero Tbnl Senccft sougbt coiiRola 
lion nnd tnvnquilhlj of nnncl in literary occu- 
pation iR manifest (11) Avocolocyiitoiis, ii a 
satire against the enii>cror ClftudiUP The n ord 
18 a pln\ on tlie term Apolbeoiifl or dtifiration, 
ami 11 cquiMilcnt in meaning to Puinj)) imbea 
tion, or tbo rtcoptioii of Claudiim nniong tbo 
puinplinn Tbo subjtct niiBivell enough, but 
Ihi. Ireatim nt bai no groat mi>nt , and Scncca. 
probftbl; lind no other object tbiin to gratify his 
spite iigainst the emptror (ir>) Quaeshotmvi 
Saiurnltum Ltbrt iejitcm, iiddreesed to Lu 
cibuB lunior, is not a sjilcmatic iiork, but n 
collection of iialuml fnctB from aonoua isriteru, 
Greels and lUiman, mans of nbicb arc eurious 
Tilt first IxMib Itcati of meteors, the second of 
Ibundtr and ligblniiig, the third of water, tbo 
fourth of bail, snow ami icc, tbo fifth of winds, 

^ _ the si^tb of earlliquaboH and the sources of Ibo 

inoni expressions iinnorlbi of a true Moicor*Nile, mid llui so\envb of comets Moral re 
of nil lioneot man (t) Zuit r <?e Coiirofiidiont | ninrbs are scaltorod Ibrougb tbc work, and 
ad iUflremw, written after bvs return from ' nulled the desipi of the nbolo njuieam to bo to 
exile, was designed to console Muitia for the , find n foundation for ethics, Ibt chief part of 
loss of Jitr son '^farcie nns tbo ihiiglik r of A 


nearest lolnm be said, that be 
to Jupiter the Liberator Ho was U cii lalau 
into a i apour stoi e, n hero he n os qmcbl) anffu 
cated (lac x\ CO-Gt ) Scnoca died, «« 

was tlie faslnon among Uio Homans, 'xilb luo 
courage of a Stoic, but wtli somcwliat of o 
Iboatrical afleclatiou alucb detracts from tbo 
dirniiU of tbo scene Scntcii's great misfortune 
WM to liaick-nown Kero, and though wc cannot 
saj that he ivas a truly great or a tniU gooil 
man, bis cbamclcr uiU not lose In conipawnon 
inth that of main others who baxe been placed 
in equally difficult circumstances.— St necas 
fame rests on bis numerous \Yriluigs, of which 
the following are extant —(1) Dc Jni, in llirco 
books, addressed to Koinlus, probably the 
earliest of Seneca’s works In the first book bo 
combats wbal Anstolle says of Auger in bia 
Ethics. (2) He Co) jofufione ad IlrU lam J/a 
frem Liliana, consolatory letttr to Ins iiioflicr, 
wntten diinng bis rosidcnee in Corsica. It is 
one of bis best treatises (a) Dc Comolatwne 
ad Fohjhium Ltbir, also wntten iii Corsicie 
If it m the work of ‘>cneca il docs bun no credit. 
Polybius was Ibopow t rful froedmau of Claiulius, 
and (lie Cousolafw is mtt'iided to comfort him 
on tlio occasion of the loss of bis bnitbcr Hut 
it also contains adulation of the cniprror, and 


Crcinulius Cordtis (G) J)e Fnn Lthcr, 

or Quarc loins tins mala aenda/tf cum sil 
Protufctifio, ifi nddresstsi to the aoungtrLu 
cilais, procurator of Sicib The qiustion ttiul 
is boro discussed ofkn engaged tb(> ancnnl 
pbilosoplicrs the Stoical solution of the difli 
cultv IS that suicide is tin r< iin d\ wb< ii mis 
fortune has bteoim intobmblc In tins tbs 
course Seneciv saas tluil be iiilt iid» to proae 
‘ that Providence bath a jiower oil r all lliingw, 
and tlialGod is nlwnysprtsi iit with us ' (0) JJc 
jUwm Trauqndlitatc, addressed to Siwuiiis, 
probabh wriltcii soon alter Soneen’H return 
from exile It is in tbi' form of a If ttf-r ralbi r 
Ilian a Ireatmo the objed is to diseoier the 
means hi wliicli tranquillity of mind can by 
obtained (7) Dc Coiislauha 8ajnciilis ecu 
quod 111 sajncnfcm non endit injurm, also 
addressed to Serenus, is founded on tbo Stoical 
doctnuo of the inijiascnoness of Uic wise man 
(8) Be Clcmeniia ad Kironcm Carsarem Lthri 
duo, wntten at the begiinimg of Kero’H reign 
There is too imicb of tlio /Inlkrer in tins, but 
the ndi ICC in good The steond bool la iiieom 
plcte It 18 in the first chapter of thin second 
book that tbo auecdolc is told of Niro’s tin 
inllingness to sign a Fontence of execution, niid 
Ins exclamation, ‘I would I could neither read 
not write ' (0) BcBnvilnic VtlacadBaulittum 
Liner, recommends the pioimr employ iiient of 
tunc and tbo getting of wisdom as tbo eliiif 
piirpof-f of life (10) Be Vila Jicaln ad Gal 
noiicni, addresiicd to Ins brotlier, L Juimis 
Oailio, IS probably one of the later works of 
pence ft, m which lie mainlaiiiK the Stoieal dot 
trine lliat there ih no happiness ii itliout iirtm , 
out he does not di in that other things, ftsboftllli 
and riches, have ifieirealue Tlic concbmion 
oI the trcaiiBO m lost (11) Be Oho ant Seccssu 
oqptenfij,iaFomotirnos]oinodtoNo 10 (12)X>c 

T scp/on.addrcHscd toAebuciUH 

'idmiiablo treatise on tlio way 

met auTn? ?■/''' duties of Hit 
giver and of the locencr (18) Ejnstolac ad 


pliiim opby , in the Iniowledge of nature (pin sics) 
(IG) ‘Jraijonhiie, nine' in iiumlier 'Iber aro 
entitled J/ercn?« I 'nrcin, Thycslcs, 'Ihehais or 
JViOti ixJur, Ihppohjtus or iViacuru, Ocdiyms, 
Trttades or lircuha, ^tTedra, laamcmnori, ami 
llercvlrs Oetaeus The titles tliemHcbiB indi- 
cate Miflie'ienlh what tlie tragedies are — Grcak 
niytholngiral subjeels treated in tv peculiar 
fiislnon Tbei are u ntten in Iambic penam, in 
ter>.pi rscd willi choral jiarls in anannCBlio aud 
other metres The Oetavia, wlucli doKcnbes 
Nero’s ill treatment of hm wife, Ins ])OSRion for 
Poppnea, nnd the exile of Octavm, is incliubd 
among Seneca’s writings in one recension, but 
IS not Ins work, for it mentioiiH Nero's dontb 
These tnigodii n arc not adapted, aud cerlainly 
were niier intended for the stage Tlicy were 
designed for reading or for recitation after tbo 
Itoniiiii fastiioii, and tbol boar the stamp ol a 
rheloncftl age They rontam many striking 
insj-ngys, and havu some ineril as jiocniB 
Moiftl senfim'’nts nnd maxims abound, and Ibo 
stUc aud chanveterot Seneca arc as couapicuovis 
hero iis in bis jirose works — TJie judgments on 
Seneca's writ ingfi liaie been aavanoua as llin 
opinions about Ills character, aud both in ex 
trcinis It lias lietm said of Inm that he looks 
best III qnotatiouh , but tins in an admisFion 
that till re is romething worth quoting, wlneb 
cannot be said of all writers That Soneeiv 
jiossessid great moiital imwers cannot be 
doubled lie had seen mucli of buninn life, 
and lit knew wedl wlial man was IIis jibilo 
Hophy, so far us be adopted n sislem, wan tbo 
Sloieal, but it was muier an ecleeticwm of 
Sloicumi than pure Stoicism llm slyli' is anti 
tlieticdl, and apparintly laboured, and when 
there is much labour, tboro is generally affocta 
tion Yet Ins language is clear nnd forcible , 
it 18 not mere words* there in thought always 
It would not bo easy to name any modem 
writer who has tieated on morality and has 
said BO much tliat is practically good nnd true, 
or hail treated the matter in so nttractn o a w ay 
Bmoiid question ho is, with tbo exception of 
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Tacitns, the most important writer of the post 1 
Angnstan age From the tone and expression 
of some of his writings, especially of the letters 
to Lucilms, some have imagined that he was 
acqnainted with and influenced by Chnstian 
teaching, and there was once a faadition of 
friendship with the Apostle Paul Tins may 
he set aside as improbable and absolutely with 
out evidence The sentiments of a Christian 
character which are found in lus treatises are 
merely the expiession of his philosophy, which 
was a gentler form of Stoicism — Editions of 
Seneca are by J P Gronoviiis, Leiden, 1649- 
1668, by Buhkopf, Leipzig, 1797-1811 by 
Pickert, Leips 1845 , by Haase, Leips 1862 
The Dialogues of Seneca are edited by Gertz, 
Copenb 1886 , the Letters by Schweighauser, 
1809, and by Biicheler (m part), Bonn, 1879 
editions of the Tragedies by Peiper and Richter, 
Leips 1867, and by Leo, Beil 1878 
Senecio, Herennius, was a native of Baetica 
m Spam, where he served as quaestor He was 
put to death by Domitian on the accusation of 
Metius Cams, in consequence of his havmg 
written the Life of Helvidius Pnscus, which he 
composed at tlie request of Fonnia, the wnfe of 
Helvidius (Dio Cass Ivvii 13, Tac Agi 2, 
46 , Plin Hp 1 B, IV 7, vii 33 ) 

8enia (Senensis Segna or Zengg), a Roman 
colony in Libumia in Illyncum, on the const, 
and on the road from Aquileia to Siscia (Tac 
Mist IV 46) 

Senones 1 A powerful people m Galhn 
Liigdunensis, dwelt along the upper course of 
the Sequana {Seine), and were bounded on the 
N by the Pansu, on the IV by the Camutes, 
on the S by the Aedui, and on the E by the 
Lingones and Mandubii Tlieir chief town was 
Agedincum, afterwards called Senones (Sens) 
(Ones B G ii 2, v 54, ti 37 ) — 2 Abrancli (no 
doubt) of the same stock at an earlier period, 
which crossed the Alps about n o 400, m order to 
settle in. Italy , and as the greater part of Upper 
Italy was already occupied by other Celtic 
tribes, the Senones were obliged to penetrate a 
considerable distance to the S , and took up 
their abode on tlio Adnatic sea betueen the 
nvers Utis and Aosis (between 'Ravenna and 
Ancona), after expelling the Umbnans (Liv v 
8B) In this country they founded the town of 
Sena Tliej extended tlieit ravages into Etruna , 
and it u as in consequence of the interference 
of the Romans while they were laying siege to 
CluBiora, that they marched against Rome and 
took the city, n c 300 From this time we 
find tlicm engaged in constant hostilities with 
the Romans, till they were at length completely ! 
subdued and the greater part of them destroyed ■ 
by Uic consul Dolabella, 284 [Gallia Cisal 

PINA ] 

Scntlnom (Sentinas, Sentinatis nr Sasso 
Jerrato, Ru ), a fortified town in Umbria, not 
far from tlie n\ er Aesis, famous for the battle 
in the tlurd Saranito war, n c 295, when Q 
Pabius defeated the Sammies and Gauls, 
Deems havmg devoted himself (Li\ x 27, Pol 
11 19) _ 

Sentins SatumlnuB [Satuumnub ] 

Sepias (Sijirias St George), a promontory 
in the SE of Tliessaly in the district Hngncsia, 
on nhich a great part of the fleet of Xerxes was 
wrecked (Hdt mi 118, 188, Strab p 448) 

Scplasla, one of the principal streets m 
Capua, uhoro perfumes and luxuries of a similar 
kind were sold (Cic Pis 11,24, Phn xvi 40) 

Sepphons (Seinfiwpir Sefunch), a city of 
i alcstmo, in the middle of Galilee, about half 


SEQUESTER 

way between H Carmel and the lake of Tibenas, 
was an insigmfieant place until Herod Antipas 
fortified it and made it the capital of Galileo 
under the name of Diocaesareft It was the 
seat of one of the five Jewish Sanhedrim , and 
continued to flounsh until the fourth century, 
when it was destroyed by the Caesai Gallus, on 
account of a revolt of its inliabitants (J os Ant 
XIV 15, 4, BJ 11 18, 11 , Socr Hist Eccl ii 
83) 

Septem Aquae, a place in thetenitory of the 
Sabmi, near Reate 

Septem Fratres rEirra ade\<pol Jehel 
Zatout, 1 e Ages' Hilt), a mountain on the N 
coast of Mauietonia Tingitana, at the narrowest 
part of the Pietum Gaditonum (Straits of 
Gtb) altar), connected by alow tongue of land 
wnth the promontoi-y of Abvlv, which is also m 
eluded under the modem name (Stiab p 827) 
Septem Maria, the name given by the an 
cients to the lagoons formed at the mouth of 
the Po by the frequent overflows of this nver 
Persons usually sailed tlirough these lagoons 
from Ravenna to Altinum (Plin in 120, Hero- 
dian, viii 7 ) 

Septempeda (Septempedanus San Seve 
rtno), a Roman municipiura m the mterioi of 
Picenum, on the load from Auximum to Urbs 
SalnafPhn in 111, Stiab p 241) 

SeptuniuB Geta [Get4 ] 

Septimius Serenus [Sebenub] 

Septlmins Sevenis [SEimEUs ] 

Septimius Titius, a Roman poet, whom 
Horace (Ep i 8 9, 14) lepiesents as havmg ven- 
tured to quaff a draught fiom the Pmdorio 
spring, and as havmg been ambitious to achieve 
distinction m tragedy In this passage Horace 
speaks of him under the name of Titius , and 
he IS piobably the same mdividual with the 
Septimius who is addressed m the sixth Ode of 
the second book, and who is mtroduced m the 
ninth !^istle of the first book 
Sequaua (Spaotfras Seme), one of the pnn 
cipal nvers of Gaul, nsing m the central parts 
of that country, and flowing thioiigh the pro 
Vince of Galha Liigdunensis mto the ocean op 
poBite Bntain It is 346 miles in length Its 
prmcipal affluents are the Matrona (Mame), 
Esia (Oisp) with its tributary the Axona (Aisne) 
and Incaunus (Tonne) Tlus river has a slow 
current, and is navigable beyond Lutetia Pan 
Biomm (Pat is) (Caes jS G i 1 , Ptol ii 8, 2 , 
Strab -^p 192, 198 ) 

Sequani, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
Belgica, separated fiom the Helvetii by Mens 
Jurassus, from the Aedui by the Arar, and 
from the province Narbonensis by the Rhone, 
inhabitmg the country called Fianelie OomtA ’ 
and Burgundy In the later division of the 
provinces of the empire, the country of the 
Sequani fonned a special province under the 
name of Maxima Sequanoinm Tliey denved 
their name from the nver Sequana, which had 
its source in tlie NW frontiers of their tern 
tory , but their country' was chiefly watered by 
the rivers Arar and Diibis Tlieir chief town 
wasVesontio (Besangon) Tliey were gov emed 
by kings of their own, and were constantly at 
war with the Aedui (Caes BG i 1,8,10-12, 
IV 10 , Strab p 192 , Lucan, i 425 ) 

Sequester, VibiuB, the name attached to a 
glossary which professes to give an account of 
the geographical names contained in the 
Roman poets Tlie tract is divided into seven 
sections — (1) Flumina, (2) Fontes, (8) 
Lacus , (4) Femora , (5) Paludes, (0) Montes , 
(7) Gentes To which in some MSS on eightli 
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1 L f •! /. -n-i on irnnflprfi I Zell*? Sompis roRombU’s the ZeUR tjpe, hut IR 

lb iitldc3, cont'uning ftliRt o{ th TierROii- i <h‘'tiii"uiPlu fl hj Uu iikkIiup 

o( the T^oria Ctonccnung the 1 SerSoms Lhcus fSmnoMS L^cur ] 

nlly we know nothing ' ‘1,^ Jpntnn * ScrdicaorSardlca (So/ia), an import int toa it 

not earlier than the middle of th Upper SrocRin, and the cnjntnl of Dnem 

AP-Ed bj Bnmtan, Znneh, JW/ ! ^led.tVrranen, wUmh. in a fertile iihi 


Sera. [Srwet] r<,nieh«s Snp n ‘ the coiireeR of the dipeuti, m 

‘from Nai.R-m .to I'h.hpjiojioh 


Nn«icn, consu^n c 188 ';;; ^’j^Alex hVrthplaf.' of Ihe emperor Sln^nmianue , it ear 

Serapion ,,c He dcRtrovod l,v \tttln, hut war roou afterivtmh 

Wo^ged lo Ihc bcct of nanmof SnlnhtS'' ‘^rpllca domed Rename 

s' V: 

mllior, nltnbol.’a H Imn t™,,, k, loT' 

irtuSKr ™v o7”l»: ''"swS,".:.. J r.rd 

IrLofcM ’ik.sRe^emltmKe mention. d,fo4ermofh.r of the cmp. ror Ilonor.us and 


am neai 
on the ro id 
It MnR the 
it niir. 


Scfapis or SarapiS (Sapirns ‘ecrnpib w the [ 
correct Latin form), an Egwi'mii diMnit\,j 
wliO‘^0 ^^or^hIp waR introduccti into Greece in 
the tune of the Riel, mn s and itdo Rome with ' 
that of Irir Tlie Egipliin Senpi*. wnR 
onginalU the inanifeRf a'lnti of O^iriR on < arlh 
in the fonn of \ bull, but hiR pep mile worbliip 



mate fndtdr of the phtlo>-opher Sciiica who 
dedicated to him liiR worl s He TronqinUifnlr 
mid Dr Consfatilui He war jinefeclnR rtgi 
him under Vero (Sen J^]> (>'> Inc Inn ' it 
18 ) 

SerDnus, Q SammonTcns (nr Samontctis), 
enjoyed A high rejintat ion at Rome, in llio cail\ 
p irt of the thipl eenlun after Chnrt riR n ni m 
of tftRto and varied knowledge \ttho friend 
of (letn, hy wIkuii Jiik rompoRitions wire 
Fludted nitli (TY nt [ih asiire, ho v hr murdi ml 
while nt Rnpjier, 1)\ commniid of Caricallii, \ P 
212 having written main h'lmed worl.c of 
whicli nothing rfnnuiih ("'Incroh in It' C, 
Spirtimi Gri* r>, Ccriir 1 } Hii pon, who Imre 
the fiame name, wa' the pnojitor of tho 
voiingcr (lordmn, nml leomiifhed to hiR pnjnl 
the TrngnihcY nt hhwri wlncli lio h id inhunti d 
from liiR father A medical jw m, etfenditig 
to 1 1," lu xmneter liner, hn>, th ficended to nn 
under th« lilh tf> Srrem Snif inomet ih 
iMidtut jirai'crvfit fnhibrrr,>iiti, or Prnt 
erptn de J\,Jrihr jui jinrtn jirrtiii parahili, 
wiiirli IB URimllj a'crlnd to the dder ‘'am 
inoniruR It confiiinR a coiiRidemhln ninoniit 
of mfomiafion e itniete d from the hoRl nnlhoii 
lieb, nn natural hibton mid the licaliiig art, 
and mixed up with a nmiilw r of pm nh pujar 
rtilinim, tho wlinlo erprcRfd in plain and 
nlmobl proBaie language — I'diltd h^ Btinnmm 
and b\ B din in among the Lat 

jihnon - 

Screnus, A Scptimtus, a Roman K no poet, 
wlio evert iP<'d hn mine elm (Iv in th picling tho 
th inuB of thi count r\ and tho dohglit of nniil 
pnr>mte His worl a art lost, hut aro fiv 
((in ntlj finoted hi the grinimnnmip — Eiig- 
im nlR 111 Vi eriiidorf, Rot f Liit jlfjii 

Sores {Si uxca i 

Sorgla Gens, jialncmn Tlie Sergn tuiccd 


was inlroductd ns the ppeual Ahvnndrinn 
religion m tin time of the Ptohmiop, and 
gridimllj buporbcded tlmt of Osirn, \ hns-e 
funelionHx ere transft rred fo him Ih nee, him 
Osirn [pee p 08"), ho war rtgurded nti tlie god 
of the dtad and of lla underworld, worfihipptd 

with all the nijrterieR h« longing to that n h ' tlu ir defer til fi'om the ’liojiui Sr rgestin (Vmg 
hmband of IhiH Howasnl'-o leu i 121) Tht' Sr rgii wire dibtingunhed iii 


gion, and in Ihr 

honoured, not onlj m imni from the sun god 
""t the Run gorl himptlf nud henet an god 
of Iicahng, and thmi idenlifitd h\ tho Greeks 
notcnlj with Hndis, us god of the dead, and 
wiUi ZeuK (Zein Srrapn), as gotl of heaven, 
nut also with Aschjmn, qh god of lieahng 
all thoBQ thnractors 


the earh hiiton of the rr puhhe, and the fust 
membei of the g.uiR who obtained the coiihul 
bhip wiiB L SeigiuB ridtiiin, 111 n c -187 
Cfttihni hr longed to Um gear [CiTrwsv] 
Tho Scrgii here alRO tho hurmimes of 
niii, Pti/intn, Omto, PaultiH, Plaurw!, and 
hilid, hut iiono of tlicm arc of RufiicK nt im- 


neerolen » t- i , > uu,. iiuiie oi meni arc or KUI 

the ^Si riinir.,m (where hiH temple, portanre to ri qmie a fit pitmle notice 

” ’’ partieulm-lj fatnous) ; ^ Sergius, a gmnimnnan of unceitam date, but 


through Ao.nM,k..,<V .uuiwitj ; ouiglUB, II grunimnnan 01 uiicoi taiu (Uite, Uut 

Romem the r later than (he fourth tciilarj after Christ, tho 
nfIfii«rbto n .irm ^""7/"''^ period an that author of two tiacis, the lir«fc ei, tilled In 
hkc nidos or Pl.do w ropraHented , privwm Donah Dihlioncm Commcnlarmm , 

and a perpent bv hiK oui^ ? three luaded dog , tho bocond, Jn nrruvthnn Donah EdUioncm 
(rom Bede's or ^P utobVthe^’‘'1’^^ Cowmenform Thej are printed m the 

thufi upo7lii9 heei Z i 1 7 7 '" Oramnwhrar Lnhuac Aueforet nnhqut of 

P head bimilarlj tho head of RutBchins (Hiuinov 1C05, pp 181C-1038) 

OK 



^.cc SEEICA SERTOEIUS 

Serica (rj Stjpikt?, j , SCres nlso mrclj lesfi ns htdi sccmci Ho was praetor 183 
in the sing, 2np, Str), a conntrv in thoc'ctreme (Liv vcmi 54) — 3 A , praetor 102, when lie 
E of Asm, famons ns the natn o region of the obtained as his province iMacedoiua and the 
Pilkiiorra, nliidi was nlso callc-d cr^p, and hence command of the fleet Ho nas praetor a 
the adjcctne ‘scncus’ for stU en Thu name second time in 173 Ho was consul in 170 
was l-nowTi to the W nations at a lery early (Li% xxxv 10, xh 28, dii 87-47 )— 4 31, 
iienotl, through the use of silk, first ui W praetor 174, when he obtained the proiinco of 
Asia, and nftenvnrds in Greece It is clear, bardmia (Ln \h 21) — 5 M , praetor 152, in 
howoicr, that, until some time after the com Further Spam, defeated the Lusitani — 6 Sex, 
mcnccnicnt of our ora, the name had no distinct consul 180 — 7 C , consul 100 with Q Servilius 
geogriphical signification Senca and Seres Caepio, the year in which Cicero and Pompoy 
w ere simply the unlmoirn country and people, were boni Although a ‘ stultissmius homo,’ 
in the far East, from whom the article of com- accordmg to Cicero, he was elected in prefer- 
nierco, siUv, was obtained [Bict of Ant art ence to Q Catulus Ho was one of the 
Scnciim J At a later period, some knowledge senators who tool up arms against Satummus 
of the country was obtained from the traders, in 100 (Cic jiro Plane 5, Veil Pat ii 53, 
the results of which are recorded bj Ptolemy, Gell xv 28 ) — 8 Sex , sumamed Gavianus, 
who names several positions that can be identi because he originally belonged to the Gana 
fied with reasonable probability, but the gens He was quaestor in G3 in the consulship 
detailed mention of which does not fall within of Cicero, who treated hmi with distinguished 
the object of this work (Ptol n IG, 1-C, vii favour, butinhis tnbunato of the plebs, 57, he 
2, I, nil 24, 6 ) The Senca of Plolemy cor- look an actn e part in opposing Cicero’s recall 
responds to the NW part of China, and the from banishment After Cicero’s return to 
adjacent jxirtions of Thibet and Chinese Tar Rome ho put his veto upon the decree of the 
tary Tlie capital. Sera, is supposed bj most senate restoring to Cicero the site on which his 
to bo Sinnan, on the Hoang ho, but bj some honso had stood, but ho found it advisable to 
PcJ-ing The country was bounded, according withdraw his opposition (Cic Seat 33-43, Post 
to Ptolcmv, on the N by unknown regions, on Ped 3, ad Ait i\ 2) 

the "\V bv Scythia, on the S and SE bj India Serrhiuin (2fppetov), a promontorj of Thrace 
and the Sinae The people were said by some m the Acgaean Sea, opposite the island of 
to be of Indian, by others of Scytluan, origin, Samothraee, with a fortress of the same name 
nud bj others to be a mixed raeo (Pans n 22, upon it (Hdt vii 59 , Liv xxxi IG) 

2 , Strab p 701 , Plin vi 88) Tlio Great Q Sertorlus, one of the most extraordinarj 
V all of China is mentioned bj Ainniianus mon in the later times of the republic, was a 
Alnrcolhnus under the name of Aggeres Serium [ native of Nursia, a Sabine village, and was 
(Amm Ararc xxiii 0, 04) . bom of obscure but respectable parents Ho 

Scriphus ( 2 fpi <^5 2(pl(fiios Scijiho), an ’ sen ed under Manus in the war agamst the 
island in the Aegaoan sea, and one of the 1 Teutonos , and before the battle of Aquae 
Cyclades, Ijing lietween Cvtlinus and Siphnus | Scxtiao {Atx), n c 102, ho entered the camp of 
It was a small rock-v island about twelve inilts , Uio Teutonos in disguise as a spy, for which 
III circumference (Strab p 187 ) It is cole | hazardous undertaking his mtrepid character 
brnted in niv thologj as the island where Danat i and some knowledge of the Gallic language 
and Persons landed a(t< r thev had boon exposed [ well qualified him Ho also served as tnbunuB 
b) Ac nsiuB, where Persons was brought up, I mihtum in Spain under T Didius (07) He 
and where ho afterwards turned the inhabitants was quaestor in 91, and had before this time 
into stone with the Gorgon’s head [Dax vr , lost an cyo in battle On the outbreak of the 
Pri SI l s ] Senphns was colonised bv lonmns j Civil war in 83, ho declared himself against the 
from ttluns, and it was one of the few islands party of the nobles, though he was by no 
whicli n fused submission to Aerxes At a later means an admirer of his old commander, C 
tune the inhabitants of Scriphns were noted ' Mnnus, whoso character ho well understood 
for the ir pov trt) and vrctchcdncss, and for this He commanded one of tho four armies which 
reason the island v as employed bv the Roman ^ besieged Romo under Jlarius and Cinnn (App 
fniperors as a place of banishment for state cn iBC i 07) He was, however, opposed to tho 
initials (Tnc inn ii 83 i\ 21, Jnv x 170) | bloodv massacre which ensued after Manus 
Scrmjla tlsfpui\5j irpjiiAioj), a town in j and Ciiina entered Rome, and ho was so 
Maccdontv on the isthmus of tho jxmiiisuln 1 indignant at tho liomblc deeds committed bj 
bi^unua (ftdt Ml 122 , Time v 18) [the slaves whom 3Iarins 1 cpt as guards, that 

Berranus, Atillus Si minis was onginallj , he fell uikui them in their camp, and slew 
aimignomf n of C Atilnis Erguluu consul ai< ,1000 of them (Pint Sert 5, Afur 11) In 88 
2 I, liiit rfnrwanls became the name of a i Sortonus was praetor, and either in this year 
di line* fai iilv of thr \tiha gi ii« Mo t of the or the following ho went into Spam, which had 
o icii 1 t wnUrs d' riv'c tin. nanu from rrrere,! hr on ussignod to him ns his provnnee hv tlie 
nnilrCat'' tint IiC,"aihis ncf ned the suninine i .Mnnnn partj After collecting a small body 

0 rmii IS liicm ^ bf was < nj, iged in rovniif, j of troops m Spam, he crossed over to Maure 

yn n t i" lows was bmiight him of Ins tliv i [ tanin, whore lie gamed a victorv over Paccia 
teitoth. loiMib up (\,rg Aei iv 8i ,) It nus, one of Sulla s generals In conscqncnceof 
an'- •f'- hmv. V.' from cons tlmt Suronr/x ih j his huccc-s in Africa, ho was mviteel bv th- 
V ' ' * * T’ '' ” ' 1 IiuBit iiii who V tro exposed to tho invasion of 

d -i vdiri'’ in mini a toi no! Unihrn — , the Romant. to become their leader If> 
t pro -'r ' e i) < first vevr of tin s rond pained great influence ow r tlie Lnsitaninim 

1 nil into in r'h< m It ilv At and the other harlnnans in ‘spam and soon 

f t epyotef ti vevrh rt''!gnfd 1 is coi i ‘ i ucce deel m forming an annv, vrhich for l-oiiie 
1 sf o ti c ' 11 I ‘-epo 11. wsranim r. ar-, inrefsHfnllv oppos/cl „)! the power of 

'1 Orth. <«( )• 111 hm f. - Cle. I'ome lie i fso a*-ai|od Iimisulf of tlie sntKr 
, ’’Viis t . ^’'*3ib I r*it ous rliuriit'rof the jKoplc among vihoni 

r i'*’* 1 rilssj, ij* 1 d,o Til. V h' was to i ‘r. iiglh. n his niitliontv over tlie m 

‘ I - m 1 '» vhv ( tbibit 1 the 'A /am vios brou^lit to him hv ore of tin 
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natives as a present, which soon bec^e so | 
tame as to accompany him m his and 

attend him on all occasions After Snlla had | 
become master of Italy, Sertorins was 
bymany Eomans nho had been proscribed bj 
the dictator, and this not only added to his 
consideration, bnt brought hun many good 
officers In 79 Metellus Pius was sent mto 
Spam with a considerable force agamst Ser 
tonus, but Metellus could effect notliuig 
agamst the enemy He was unable to bring 
Sertonus to any decisive battle, but was con- 
stantly harassed bv the guenlla warfare of the 
latter In 77 Sertonus was joined bj M 
Perpema with fifty three cohorts [PznPEnNA] 
To give some show of form to lus formidable 
power, Sertonus established a senate of 800, 
mto which no provmcial was admitted , but to 
soothe the more distmguished Spaniards, and 
to have some secunty for their fidelity, he 
estabhshed a school at Huesca (Osca), in 
Aragon, for the education of their cluldren in 
Greek and Eoman lemming Tlie continued 
want of success on the part of Metellus induced 
the Eomans to send Pompej to his assistance, 
bnt with an independent command Pompey 
amved in Spam in 7G wnth 30,000 mfantry and 
1000 cavalry, but even with this formidable 
force he was unable to gam any decisiv e advan- 
tages over Sertonus (App if C i 110 ) For 
the next five years Sertonus kept both Metellus 
and Pomx>ej at bay, and cut to pieces a large 
number of their forces Sertonus was at 
length assassinated m 72 at a banquet bj 
Perpema and some other Eoman officers, who 
had long been jealous of Uic authonty of their 
commander (Plut Sertonus ) 

ServUiB 1 Daughter of Q Semlius Caopio 
and the daughter of Livia, the sister of the 
celebrated M Limus Drusus, tnbune of the 
plebs B c 91 Semha was marned twice 
first to M Junius Brutus, by whom she became 
tlie mother of the murderer of Caesar, and 
secondly to D Junius Silanns, consul 02 She 
was the favounte mistress of the dictator 
Caesar, and it is reported that Brutus was lier 
son by Caesar (Plut Cat 24, JBruf 6) ^is 
tale, how e\ er, cannot be true, as Caesar was 
onlj fifteen jears older than Bnitus, the former 
havmg been bom in 100, and the latter in 85 
She survived both her lover and her son After 
the battle of Philippi, Antony sent her the 
ashes of her son (Suet JuZ CO , Plut ut 
2, D, D3 ) — ^2 Sister of the preceding, was the 
second wife of L Lncullus, consul 74 She 
bore LucuUns a son, but, like her sister, she 
was faithless to her husband, and tlie latter, 
after putting up with her conduct for some 
time from regard to M Cato Hticensis, her 
half brother, at length divorced her (i?lut 
Lucull 38, Cat 54 ) 

Servilia Gens, was one of the Alban houses 
removed to Eome by Tiillus Hostilius This 
gens was v ery celebrated dunng the early a^es 
of the republic, and it continued to produce 
men of mfluence in the state down to tho 
imperial period It was divided into numerous 
lomihes, of winch the most important boro the 
names of Ahalv, Gaepio, Casca, Glatjcia, 
Kdllus, Vatia. 

Servius Manms Honoratus, or Servius 
a Latin grammarian of 
century, contemporary with Macro 
oius, who introduces him among the dramatis 
personae of the Saturnalia His most cele 

Vnml Commentai 7 upon 

virgiL Tins, the original work of Servius, has 
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been largely added to The Commentary of 
Servnns was supplemented by an anonymouB 
writer with a great deal of useful mformation, 
drawn from earlier authorities, about Greek 
and Eoman legends, customs, and rebgion It 
is attached to many of the earlier editions of 
Vir^, but it IS edited separately by Thilo and 
Hagen, Leips 1878 "We possess also the follow- 
ing treatises bearing the name of Semus — 
(1) In sccundam Donati Edttioncm Inter- 
2 >rctatio (2) J)e Eatione uUimarum Si/Uai- 
aruin ad Aduilmum Liber (8) Are de centum 
Mctris s Cciitimetrum 
Servius Tullius [Tullius] 

Sesamus a little coast river of 

Paphlagonia, with a town of tho same name 
both called afterwards Amvstuis 

Sesostns (Seo-wo-Tpir), the name given by the 
Greeks to Uie great k-mg of Egypt, Eomses n 
(Ea-messu Slcri Amen), son of Seti or Menep- 
tah I , and father of Menoptah H Prom his 
popular name, Ses or Setesu, tho Greeks de- 
veloped the name Sesostns (in Manetho ‘ Se 
thosis, who IS called Eamesses ’) He belonged 
to the nineteenth dynasty , and reigned about 
1333 n c He was a great conqueror In the 
Greek historians he is said to have subdued 
Ethiopia, a great part of Asia, Tlirace, and 
Scythia (Hdt ii 102-11 , Diod i 68-59) It 
must not, how ever, bo supposed that he ev er 
reached any part of Enrojie Prom tho Egyptian 
monuments, including the epic poem of Pen- 
taur, the court senbe, we learn that, besides lus 
successful campaigns into Ethiopia, ho over- 
ran Syna, and in the fifth year of his reign 
began his great campaigns against the IDieta — 
that is, the Hittito — empure [Cetei], in the 
course of which 'he won a great victory at 
Kadesh on tho Orontes The struggle, how- 
ever, between the two empires vvas not pushed 
to an end, and a treaty of alhance was event- 
ually made between Eamses and the Hittito 
king Some of the victories of Eamses are 
recorded also m tho rock tablets at Bey rout , 
but tho monuments which Herodotus believed 
him to have set up between Smyrna and 
Ephesus (ii 106) are Hittite As a builder, ho 
was no less great than ns a conqueror Ho 
built at Abydos, Memphis, and Thebes, espe- 
cially at Kaniak, Luxor, and tho rock temples 
Abu Simbel He bmlt lumself also a new city, 
fortress and palace at Pa Eamessu (=Zoan) in 
the Delta, on the way to Palestine 

Sestianae Arae (C Yzllano), tho most 
westerly promontory on the N coast of His- 
pania Tarraconensis in Gallaecia, with three 
altars consecrated to Augustus 

Sestinum (Sestmas, Itis Sestmo), a town 
m Umbria on the Apennmes, near the sources 
of the Pisaurus 

SestiuB [Sexttds ] 

Sestus {Stjuris 'S.rta-rios lalova), a town in 
Thrace, situated at the narrowest part of the 
HeUcfapont opposite Aby dos in Asia, from which 
it was only seven stadia distant (Strnb p 591) 
It was founded by the Aeohans (Hdt vii 83) 
It w as celebrated ui Grecian poetry on account 
of the lov es of Loander and Hero [Leandeh], 
and in history on account of the bridge of boats 
which Xerxes here built across the Hellespont 
Sestus was alw ays reckoned a place of import- 
ance m consequence of its commandmg to a 
great extent the passage of the HeUespont It 
was for some time in tho possession of the 
Persians, but w as retaken by the Greeks, n c 
478, after a long siege The Athemans held it 
till 404 B c , and captured it agam m 387 (Diod 
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xn 84) It was token by the Romans m 190 

(Liv xxxvu 9) 

SetabiB [Saetabis ] 

Setbon {ZiOusv), seems to have been a priest 
of Plah (= Hephaestus) abont the time of 
Tahoiaqa I (Tirhakah = Tarttcn8), and the end 
of the Ethiopian dynastj (twenty fifth) m 
Egypt (about 690 b c ), who lived on into the 
reign of Psamtheh or Psommetiehus T in the 
twentj sixth dynasty He thus might have 
been Imng m the wars with Sennachenb [For 
the history see Sabaco , Psammehchus ] Hero 
dotua relates (u 141) that in SetUon’s reign 
Sanocharibus, king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians, advanced against Egypt, at which 
Sethon was in gieat alarm, ns be had insulted 
the wamor class, and deprived them of their 
lands, and they now refused to follow him to 
the war But the god Hephaestus came to his 
assistance , for while the two armies were en- 
camped near Pelusium, the field mice in the 
night gnawed to pieces the bow stnngs, the 
quivers, and the shield liandles of the Assyrians, 
who fled on the followmg day with great loss 
The lecoUection of this miracle was perpetuated 
by n statue of the king m the temple of He 
phaestus, holding a mouse in Ins hand, and 
saying, ‘ Let eveiyono look at me and bo pious ’ 
in tins aocount Herodotus seems to have 
wrongly made Sethon, or Sethos, a king, whereas 
he was only a pnest, though at a time when the 
pnestly power was great The statue to which 
he refers was probably one with a mouse upon 
it as an emblem, as m the statues of Apollo 
Smmtheus, and possibly with the same mean 
ing [see p 8<1, b] 

Setia (Setmus Sessa or Scsse), an ancient 
town of Latmm in the E of the Pontine 
Marshes, originally belonged to the Volsoian 
oonfedeiacy, but was subsequently taken by tlie 
Inmans and colonised (Dionj s v 01 , Liv vi 
SO , Veil Pat 1 14) It was here that the 
Romans kept the Carthaginian hostages (Liv 
xxxii 26) It was celebrated for the excellent 
wine produced in the neighbourhood of the town, 
winch was reckoned m the time of Augustus 
the finest wine in Italj (Mart x 36, viii 112 , 
Ju\ X 27 , Strab pp 234, 287) 

Severus, K Aurelius Alexander, usually 
called Alexander Severus, Roman emperor, 
A D 222-235, the son of Gessius Marcianus and 
Julia Mamaea, and fiist cousin of ElagabaJus, 
was born at Arce, in Phoenicia, m the temple 
of Alexander the Great, to which his parents 
had repaired for the celebration of a festival, 
October 1, i d 205 His original name appears 
to have been Alextaniis JBassianus, the latter 
appellation hav lug been denved from bis ma 
temal grandfather Upon the elevation of 
Blagabalns, he accompanied his mother and 
the court to Rome, a report havnng been spread 
abroad tlmt he also, as well as the emperor, 
was the son of Caracalla In 221 ho was 
adopted by Blagabalns and created Caesar Tlie 
names Alexianus and Sasstanns were laid 
aside, and those of M Aiirolnta Alexander 
substituted M Awehua m virtue of his 
adoption, Alexander in cousequence, as was 
asserted, of a direct revelation on the part of 
the Syrian god [Ebagababus ] On the death 
of Blagabalns, on Maich 11, a d 222, Alexander 
ascended the throne, adding Severus to lus 
other designations, in order to mark more 
oxphcitlj the descent winch he claimed from 
the father of Caracalla After reigning m peace 
some years, durmg which he reformed many 
abuses m tlic state, he was involved m a war 


SEVERUS 

with Artaxerxes, king of Persia, viho had lately 
founded the new empire of tho Sassanidae on 
the rums of the Parthian monarchy Alexander 
gained a great victory over Artaxerxes in 232, 
but be was unable to prosecute his advantage 
m consequence of intelligence having reached 
him of a great movement among the German 
tnbes He celebrated a tnumph at Rome in 
233, and in tho following j ear (234) set out for 
Gaul, which the Germans wore devastating, 
hut before he had made any progress in the 
campaign, he was waylaid by a small hand of 
mutinous soldiers, instigated, it is said, by 
Mnximmus, and slam, along with his mother, in 
the early part of 235, mthe thirtieth year of Ins 
age, and the fourteenth of lus leign Alexander 
Severus was dislmguished by justice, wisdom, 
and clemency m all public transactions, and by 
tho simplicity and purity of hispnvatehfe (Hero 
dian, V 5, 17-23, VI l-18,Lamprid AleH Sever, 
Zos 1 11-13 , Dio Cass Ixxviu SO, Lxxx Fs ) 
Severus, A Cjiecina [Caecd.a] 

Severus, Cassius, anoratoi and satin cal wnter 
in the tmio of Augustus and Tiberius, was 
bom about B c 50 at Lougula, in Latmm He 
was a man of Ion oiigin and dissolute cbaracter, 
but nas mucb feared from tbe seventy of 
bis attacks upon tho Roman nobles Towards 
the end of the reign of Augustus, Severus 
was banished by Augustus to tho island of 
Crete on account of Ins hbollous verses , but 
as ha stiU continued to WTile libels, he was 
removed by Tibenus m ad 24 to the desert 
island of Senphos, where he died in great 
poverty in the twenty fifth year of lus exile, 
AD 88 (Tao Ann i 72, iv 21, Sen Co7iit 8 , 
•proof 2, Tao Dial 19, Quint x i HC) He 
cannot hav e been, as some commentators 
tbouglit, the subject of Horace’s sixth Epode, 
since he can baldly hav e been more than a 
boy when the Epodes were wntten 
Severus, Cornelius, the author of a poem 
entitled Belltnn Siculum, was contemporary 
with Ov id, by whom he is addressed in one of 
the Epistles written fiom Pontns (Ov Pont iv 
16, 9 , Quint X 1, 89) 

Severus, Flavius Valerius, Roman emperoi, 
A.D 806-307 He was proclaimed Caesar by 
Galenus in 305 , and on the death of Constan- 
tins Chlorns, in the fohowing year, he was 
fuither proclaimed Augnstus by Galenus Soon 
afterwards he was sent against Maxentius, who 
had assumed the impenal title at Borne The 
expedition, howei er, was unsuccessful , and 
Severus having suivendered at Ravenna, was 
taken piisoner to Rome and compelled to put 
an end to his Ihe [Maxeatius ] 

Severus libius, Romanempeior,A d 461-406, 
was a Lucanian by birth, and owed his acces 
Bioii to Ricimer, who placed him on the throne 
aftei the assassination of Majorian During 
Ins reign the real government was in the hands 
of Rioimer Seienis died a natural death 
(Jordan de Beh Goth 45, Eiagr n 7) 
Severus Sauctus Endelectaus, a Gothic 
rhetorician and poet at the end of the fourth 
century A poem of Jus on cattle, and on a 
plague from winch they snfieied, in the form of 
a pastoral dialogue (de Moriihus Bourn) has 
considerable ment — ^Ed by Giles, London, 
1838, Md in 'Wemsdorf, Boot Lat Min 
Severus, I Septlmius, Roman emperor, a D 
193—211, was bom 146, near Leptis in Africa 
After holdmg vonous important mibtarv com 
mands undei M Aurelius and Commodus, he 
was at length appomted commander-jn chief of 
the army in Pnnnonia and Illyria By tine 
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army he was proclaimed emperor after the 
dS of Pertmax (193) He fortieth marched 
■npon Kome, where Johanns had hera made 
emperor by the praetorian troops Johanns 
-nnf flpnili noon hiB arrival before the 


was Dut to doatli upon Ins 
city^ [jTrLiAi,Ds] Severus then ti^ea ms 
arms agamst Pescennins Niger, who had been 
^ted emperor by the Eastern legions The 
fitmggle was bronght to a close by a decisive 
battle neat Issos, m which Niger was de- 
feated by Severos, and havmg been shortly 
aiterwards taken prisoner was pot to death 
(194) Severos then laid siege to Byzantiom, 
which refnsed to sobmit to him even after 
the death of Niger, and which was not taken 
till 196 The city was treated harshly 
Severos Its walls were leveled with the earth, 
its soldiers and magistrates pot to death, and 
the town itself, deprived of all its pohtical pnvi- 
leges, made over to the Perinthions Dnnng 
the contmoance of this siege, Severos had 
crossed the Eophrates (195) and subdoed the 
Mesopotamian Arabians He retomed to Italy, 
m 196, and in the same year proceeded to Gaol 
to oppose Albmos, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the troops m that country Albinos 
was defeated and slain near Lyons on the 19th 
of February, 197 Severos returned to Eome 
m the some year , but after remainmg a short 
time m the capital, he set out for the East to 
repel the invasion of the Parthians, who were 
ravaging Mesopotamia He crossed the Eu 
phrates early m 198, Seleuoia and Babylon 
were evacuated by the enemy , and Ctesiphon 
was token and plundered after a short siege 
After speudmg three years in the East, and 
visitmg Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt, Severus 
returned to Eome m 202 For the next seven 
years he remamed tranquilly at Eome, but m 
208 he went to Bntam with his sons CaracaUa 
and Geta, and earned on war agamst the Gale 
domans After remainmg two years m Bntam 
Tie ied at Eboracum (Yorl) on the 4th of 
February, 211, m the sisty-fif th year of his age, 
and the eighteenth of lus reign. (Dio Cass 
Ixxiv, Ixxv, Ixxvi , Eutrop viii 10, Aurel 
Yict XX , Spartian Seve7 ) 

Severos, SolpicTos, chiefly celebrated as an 
■ecclesiastical lustonan, was a natn e of Aqm- 
tania, and lloimshed towards the close of the 
fourth century under Arcadios and Hononus 
He was descended from a noble family, and was 
■ongmally an advocate , but he eventually 
became a presbyter of the church, and attached 
hrmself closely to St Martin of Tours The 
extant works of Seierus are — (1) Htsiona 
Sacra, on epitome of sacred history, extendmg 
from the creation of the world to the consulship 
of Stilicho and Aurelianus, A.D 400 (2) Vzta 

S Martini Tiironensis (3) Tres Epistolae 

(4) Dialogi duo, contammg a review of the dis- 
sensions which had ansen among ecclesiastics 
in the Bast regardmg the works of Origen 

(5) Emstolae Sex — The best edition of the 
complete works of Severus is by C Hahn 
"Vienna, 1886 

Beuthes (SeuSijs), the name of several longs 
of tile Odrysians m Thrace Of these the most 
important was thenephew of Sitalces, whom he 
succeeded on the throne in 424 Dnrmg a long 
reigu he raised his kmgdom to a height of 
"power and prosperity, which it had never pre 
vioudy^attamed ]Thuc u 97, iv 101) 

Sextia or Sestia Gens, plebeian, one of whose 
■members— namely, L Sextius Sextmus Late- 
ranuB— was the flrst plebeian who obtamed -the 
consuldup, B c 866 


SXBAE 

Sestiae Aquae [Aquae Sextiae ] 

Sextius or SestiuB 1 P , quaestor n C 68, 
and tribune of the plebs 57 In the latter year 
he took an active part m obtammg Cicero’s 
recall from banishment Like Milo, he kept a 
band of armed retamers to oppose P Clodius 
and his partisans, and in the folloivmg yeai 
(56) he was accused of Vis on account of his 
violent acts durmg his tribunate He was de- 
fended by Cicero in an oiation still extant, and 
was acqmtted on the 14th of March, chiefly m 
consequence of the powerful mfluence of 
Pompey ilto 63, Sextius was praetor On the 
breakmg out of the Civil war m 49, Sextius first 
espoused Pompey’s party, but he afterwards 
]omed Caesar, who sent liim, in 48, mto Cappar 
docia He was ahve in 43, ns appears from 
Cicero’s correspondence (Cic j»o Sestio, ad 
Att ui 19, 20, 28, IV 8, ad Fam v 0 ) — 2 L , 
son of the precedmg by his first wife, Postumia 
He served under M Brutus m Macedonia, but 
subsequently became the fnend of Augustus 
One of Horace’s Odes (i 4) is addressed to him 
(Bell Alex 34, Cic ad Att xiu 2, xv 11,9,1) 
—3 T , one of Caesar’s legates m Gaul, and 
afterwards governor of the provmce of Numidia, 
or New Africa, at the time of Caesar’s death 
(44) Here he earned on war agamst Q Coi- 
nificins, who held the provmce of Old Afnca, 
and whom he defeated and slew in battle (Caes 
B G VI 1, vii 49 , Dio Cass xlvui 21-24 , App 
BC w 58, V 76) 

Sextius Calvinus [Caliuxus ] 

Sextus Empiricus, was a physician, and re- 
ceived his name Empmens from belongmg to 
the school of the Empinci He was a contem- 
porary of Galen, and hved in the first half of 
the third century of the Chrisban era Nothing 
16 known of his life He belonged to the Scep- 
tical school of philosophy Two of his works arc 
extant — (1) Xlvppciviat vTrorvndo’eis ti a-KeirriKa 
viropadipaTa, contammg the doctrmes of the 
Sceptics m three books (2) ripbs tous paQijixa- 
TiKous avTtpppTiKof, agamst the Mathematici, m 
eleven books, IB on attack upon all positive philo- 
sophy The first six books are a refutation of 
the SIX sciences of grammar, rhetonc, geometry, 
nritlimetic, astrology, and music The remam- 
mg five books are directed agamst logicians, phy- 
sical philosophers, and ethical writers, and form, 
m fact, a distmct work, which may be viewed 
as belongmg to the 'IVoTuTrcicreiy The tuo 
works are a great repository of doubts , the lan- 
guage IS as clear and persincuous as the subject 
•uill allow —Edited by Fabncius, Lips 1718 
Sextus Eufus Festus, or perhaps more cor- 
rectly Eufius F estus alone, is the name prefixed 
to an abridgment of Eomon History in twenty- 
eight ehort chapters, entitled Bremanum de 
Victoms et Provinciis Populi Bomam, and 
executed by command of the emperor Yalens, 
to whom it IB dedicated Tlus work is usually 
pimted with the larger editions of Eutropius, 
and of the mmor Eoman historians [Eutro- 
piUB ] Some have suggested that Eufus or 
Eufius Festus tlie historian and Eufius Festus 
Avienus are the same person , but there is no 
probabihty m this, though they may possibly 
be father and son [Aitexus ] 

Siatutanda {Siaro^avSa), isgiven by Ptolemy 
(u 1, 27) as the name of a town in Germany, 
but there is httle doubt that this is an amusing 
and mstructive mistake, and that Ptolemy 
invented the town from misunderstnndmg the 
■words of Tacitus (Ann iv 73) ‘ ad sua tutan- 
da, digressis rebelhbus ’ 

Sibae or Sibi {5(i8ai, 2(j3oi), a rude people m 
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tlie NW of India (in Hie Punjab), above tbe an irregular quadrilateral with a short fourth 
confluence of the rivers Hydaspes {jelum) and side to the W between Eryx and Libybaeum 
Acesines (OJienah), who were clothed in skins Still there is a rough resemblance to a three 
and armed with clubs, and whom therefore the pomted island (nhich naiigatois cien as early 
soldiers of Alexander regarded as descendants as the writing of the Odyssej may have per- 
of Heracles (Aman, Ind 5 , Diod xvii 96 , ceivcd) sufficient to give rise to the name, 
Strab p G88) whether Thrmacia or Tnnacna, and it is on 

SlbyUae (SfjSuAAai), the name by which Be\e the whole more likelj thst it was so called for 
ral prophetic women are designated Ihe first this reason than because it was sacred to Pos 
Sibyl, from whom all the rest are said to hare eidon, the god of the trident It is very likely 
derived their name, is called a daughter of that the name did tend to strengthen the con 
Dardanus and Neso (cf Heracleit Fr 12) ception of a regular tnangle, which found ex 
Some authors mention only four Sibjls, the pression in the name Triquetra (Lucret i 718, 
Erythraean, the Samian, the Egyptian, and the Hor Sat n G, 55), but, when all is said, eieii 
Sardian , but as time went on the number grow those who have a modem mai> before them may 
to ten namely, the Babyloman, the Libyan, w ell recognise an approach to a tnangnlar shape 
the Delphian, the Gimmenan, the Erytliraean, Its more usual name was also its proper name, 
the Samian, the Cumaean, the Hellespontian deni ed from its inhabitants, the Siceh,w lienee it 
or Trojan, the Phrygian, and the Tibnrtine was called Siceiia (2iKeA.fa), which the Eomans 
The most celebrated of these Sibyls is the Cu changed into SiCllia And from the Sicani 
maean, who is mentioned under the names of [see below] the island was also called Sicania 
Herophile, Demo, Phemonoe, Deiphobo, De (SiKavla) — Sicily is separated from the S coast 
mophile, and Amalthea She was consulted by of Italy by a narrow channel called Eretum 
Aeneas before he descended into the lower world Siculum, sometimes simply Eretum (Ilopflpdj), 
She IS said to have come to Italy from the East, and also Scyllaeum Eretum, of which the 
and she is the one who, accordmg to tradition, modem name is Faro dt Messina The sea on 
appeared before king Tarqmnius, offenng him the E of the island was also called Mare 
the Sibylhne books for sale (Varro, ap Lactant Siculum, which was regarded as the TV portion 
Inst J)iv 1 G , Dionys ii 62 , Isid Ong vm of the hlaro Ionium The sea on the S was 
816) Eespecting the Sibylhno books, see Diet called Mare Africum The N and S sides 
of Anita art Stbylhm Ltbri of the island are about 175 miles each in 

Sfcathbri [SuoAsiBni ] length, not including the windings of the coast , 

SIcaui, Siceli, Siceliotae [SromiA] and the length of the E side is about 115 miles ; 

Sicca, a fnend of Cicero, who had a country the short western side, from Eryx to Lilybaenm, 
house at Yibo m Bruttium Cicero took refuge which blunts tlie tnangle and mokes it a quadn 
there twice, in 68 b c and m 44 (Cic ad Att lateral, is about thirty miles The NW end, 
m 2, 4, viii 12, m 0) the Ptom Lthjbaeiini, is about nmety miles 

Sicca Veuena (prob AUKaff), a consider fiom C Bon on the coast of Africa, the NE 
able city of N Africa, on the frontier of Nu point. Prom Pclorus, is about three miles 
midia and Zeugitana, built on a lull near the from the coast of Calabria in Italy , and the 
nver Bagiadas It derived its name from SE point. Prom Poc/iynus, is sixty miles from 
a temple of Venus in wluch the goddess was the island of Malta Sicily formed originally 
worshipped ivith ntes pecuhar to the corre part of Italy, and was torn away froih it oy 
sponding Eastern deity Astarte, whence it may some volcanic eruption, as the ancients gene 
be inferred that the place was a Phoenician i ally believed [Bhegiuw] A range of moun- 
settlement (Val Max ii 6,16, SalLd'iiy 60, tains, which ore a continuation of the Apen 
Ptol IV 3, 80 ) nmes, extends throughout the island from E 

Sichaeus, also called Acerbas [Aceebas ] to W The general name of this mountam 
Sicilia (SiKeXfa Sictly), except Sardmia, is range was Nebrodes Montes {Madonta), which 
the largest island in the Mediterranean Sea rise to a height of about 8000 feet, and of which 
It IS probable that its original name to the the Heraei Montes of Diodorus seem to be part 
Greeks was Thliuacia (OpivoKia) [The idea But the most important feature of the island is 
that Thrmacia was the Peloponnese is unteu the separate volcanic mountain AET^A, which 
able ] It 18 probable also that the name of the nses to a height of 10,874 feet on the east coast, 
island Thrmacia in the Odyssey (xi 107, xu 127) with a base of elevated ground nmety miles m 
is borrowed from it , but it is clear that the circumference The detached mass of Mt Eryx 
Homeric Thrmacia was conceived by the poet also, in the extreme TV near Drepanum, pre 
as different from Sicily It w as a small island, sents a bold appearance, though its height is 
and it was reached after Scylla was passed only 2184 feet Otherwise the coasts at the 
moreover it was not the island of the Cyclopes TV end of the island are comparatively low 
The name Siaarfi) also appears in Od xxiv and shelving In the centre of Sicily a moun 
807 (by mMy consideied a later addition) tarn range branches off to tlie S from the Ne 
The names TniiQ,CTia or TnnacriB (Verg A.e7i brodes and from the hilly country about Euna 
111 440, d.c) ■were believed by the ancients The SE part of the island is an ele\ ated hxne 
express the triangular shape of the island stone tract, broken up by valleys and ra'\unes 
(Ov Fast IV 420) Recently it has been ■with a giaduol slope towards the S and SE 
strongly urged that these names aie merely A large numbei of rivers flow down from the 
coiOTptions of the old Thrmacia, and them mountains, but most of them aie dry, or nearly 
seUes gave the notion, not absolutely correct, so, in tbe summer The soil of Sicily was ■\ery 
that the island was a peifect triangle This fertile, and produced in antiquity an immense 
maybe to some extent true At the same time quantity of wheat, on which the population of 
it ^lould not he forgotten that tbe words OpTua^ Rome relied to a great extent for their subais 
and TpTva? are the same, and therefore that, tence (Strab p 278, Riod v 2) So celebrated 
tliough Thrmacia may have been the original was it e\en in early times on account of its 
Greek name, there is no leiison why it should com, that it was represented as sacred to 
cypress any idea different from Tnnacna Tlie Demeter, and as the fa\ ourite abode of this 
IB ana la of course not a regular triangle, but goddess Hence it was in this island that her 
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Rway bj 
Besides 


dauebter, Persephone, wns carried 
Pluto rOEMETEn , pEESErno’sE J 
corn the island produced ovcellent w mo, safTro^ 
honoy, almonds, and Ibo other southonitrinls 
It is probable that the mention of tbo Cyclopes 
and Lacstrygoncs in tbo Odjssej ^ 
reports of a rough and savago people dnellmg 
m Sicily Apart from these legends the prc\a 
lent tradition u as that the Sicani, being hard 
pressed by the Ligies (Ligures), crossed tbo 
Alps and settled m Latium , that, being driven 
ouUf this conntn by the Aborigines nitb the 
help of Pelasgiaiis, they migrated to tbo S ot 
the penmsula, where tbej Incd for a considor- 
ablo time along with the Oenotnans , and that 
at last they crossed o\or to Sicily, to which 
they ga\e their name (Sicania) Thej spread 
o\er the greater part of tho island, but in later 
times nero fonnd cliiefl) mthointcnoi and in tho 
"W andNW parts, having been driven thither 
bj the later invasion ot Sicels Tlio next im- 
niigraiils into the island arc said to have been 
tiio Elymi ('EXu^ioi), who are described as a 
Trojan race who came there after tho fall of 
Troj and settled in the country about Eryx 
The Sicels (SiaeAef, Siculi) aro desenbed as hav 
mg been driven out of Italj bj tho Oscaiis, and 
ns liavnng crossed the Straits of Messina on 
rafts (Time v i 2 , Dionj s i 22, v C ) There is 
much controversj ns to tho real origin and 
nationality of these races, but Fiocmnn is 
probably right in not rejecting tho views of 
Tliucydides and Philistus (np Diod v G), that 
the Sicani wore Iberians (i c of tho samo race 
as tho Ligurians and the Basques), and that 
tliej were distinct from tho biccls (though 
Sohweglcr and Holm regard them ns identical 
and as both being Iberian) According to tins 
vneWjtho Sicani were a non Arvan rnco and tho 
earliest inhabitants , tho Sicels were the van 
guard ot the Aryan sotllers, who, pressed onl 
of Italy by later immigrants, passed over the 
straits and dispossessed tho Sicani and Eljuni of 
most ot the island Tliero is still more doubt 
about the Eljim Some say they were n mixed 
race of Asiatic barbarians and louinus from 
Asia Minor some say they weio Elamites 
On tho whole, it is most likely that there was 
an element of truth in tho story about tho 
Trojans, and that they wore of Phrygian origin 
Tlie chief cities of Elymnoan origin were Eryx, 
Segesta,andEntolln Besides these sottlemonts, 
there was possibly an invasion from Crete at 
n penod earlier than the foundation of tho 
Greek colonies, which maybe indicated m tho 
legend that Cretans came to Sicilv under their 
king, Minos, in pursuit of Daedalus, and tliat 
they settled on the S coast in tho neighbour 
hood of Agrigentum, where they founded I\Iinon 
(afterwards Heraclea Minoa) [Minos] Tho 
Phoomcians likcwiso at an early period fonned 
settlements, for the purposes of commerce, on 
all tho coasts of Sicily, but more especially on 
the N and NW paits They were subso 
quently obliged to retire from tlie greiitci part 
01 tliGir Rcttlcmcnta before tbc inci*Gn.Bing powci* 
of the Greeks, and to confine tliemfiohes io 
Motya, Solus, and Pniiormus But the most 
important of all tho immigrants into Sicily 
were the Greeks, The first body of Grocks 
who landed in the island were Clialcidians from 
^uboea, and Megarinns led by the Atlienian 
inuclcs These Crook colonists built tho town 
of Naves, b c 785 Tliey vvcio soon followed 
by other Greek colonists, who founded a num 
Her Of ve^ flourishing cities Sywacusc, founded 
y t^onnthians in 784 , Lcontim and Catana by 


tho Sicilian Naxos m 730 , Megara Hyblea by 
Mogarmns from Greece in 728 , Gela by Lui 
dinns from Rhodes and by Cretans in COO , 
Zanclo, aftorwaids Cai larina, by’ Cumnoans and 
ChalciduuiB about 700 , Himeia, a colony from 
Zancle in 018, Acme, Casmonao and Canmrina 
from Syracuse between GGO and 590 , Solinus 
from Megara Hyblaea in 080, Acragas oi Agri 
geiilum from Gola iii 582 Tho Creeks soon 
became tho ruling rnco m tho island, and re- 
ceived tho name ot Sicoliotnc (SiKsAuirai) to 
distinguish them from tho earlier inhabitants 
The Sicol towns were mostly inland a few, of 
small importance, on the N const Their fusion, 
and that of tho other inhabitants, with tho 
Greeks was fairly complete before the Roman 
conquest, each nntionnlitv to some extent hav mg 
influenced tho other, but Greek influence and 
character predominating Moantimo tho Cor- 
thngminns obtained a firm footing in Sicily 
Thtir first attempt wns rondo in 180 , but they 
were defeated by Gelo of Syracuse, and 
obliged to retire vv ith groat loss It is remark- 
able that tho Asiatic nationalities, Persia and 
tho Phoenician Carthaginians, attacked the 
Greek states simultaneously nt opposite quar- 
ters nor IB it to ho supposed that this vvaa 
without design and concert In the period 
after this invasion occurred tho Athenian expe- 
dition of 415[SinvcusAEj Tho second Cnrtiia- 
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Oltr head ot Demetor whoso worship was cspoelally 
prcxalont in SIcIIj rev, SIKE-MOTAN Victory In a 
quadrl(,a 

ginian invasion, in 100, wns more successtul 
than tho first Tiioy took Selmus in tins y car, 
and four years aftcrwaids (105) tho powerful 
city of Agngentum They now became tho 
permanent mnstors of tho W part of the island, 
and vv ore engaged in frequentw ars w ith Syracuso 
and the other Gicek cities The struggle ho 
tween tho Cni thagininns and Greeks continued, 
with a few intermptionB,downto tho first Punio 
war, at tho close of which (211) the Cartha- 
ginians w ore obliged to ov aennto tho island, tho 
"W part of which now passed into the liands of 
the Romans, and was made a Roman piovincc 
Tho E part still continued under the rule of 
Hiero of Syracuse as nn ally of Romo, but 
after tho icvolt of Syracuse in tho second 
Punic war, and the conquest of that city by 
MnrcelluB,tliovvholo island was made n Roman 
province, and was administered by a piactor 
Under tho Roman dominion moio attention 
was paid to agriculluio than to commerce, and 
consequently the Greek cities on tho coast 
gradually declined in prosperity and m wealth. 
Augustus, after his conquest of Sox Ponipoy, 
who had held tho island for seveial years, 
founded colonies at Mtssann, Tauromoiiiuin, 
Gntana, Syracuse, Thermae, and Panormus 
(Strah p 272) On tho dow’iifall of tho Roman 
empire, Sicily fonned pait of tho kingdom of 
tho Ostrogoths , but it was taken fioni them by 
Bohsanus in a n 530, and annexed to tho By- 
zantine empire It continued a province of 
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tins empire till 828, when it was conquered by 

the Saracens 

Siclma [Neapolis, No 5 ] 

SiciniuB 1 L Sicuuus Bellutus, the leader 
of the plebeians in their secession to the Sacred 
Mount in B c 494 He was chosen one of the 
first tribunes — 2 L SiciniUB Dentatus, called 
by some writers the Eoman Achilles (Gell ii 
11) He IS said to have fought m 120 battles, 
tohave slain eight of the enemy in single combat, 
to have received forty five wounds on the front 
of his body, and to have accompanied the 
triumphs of nine generals, whose victories were 
principally owing to his valour He "was tri 
bune of the plebs m 454 He was put to death 
by the decemvirs in 460, because he endeavoured 
to persuade the plebeians to secede to the 
Sacred Mount The persons sent to assassinate 
him fell upon him in a lonely spot, but he 
hilled most of them before they succeeded in 
despatching him (Dionys x 48, a 25-27 , 
Lu 111 43 , Val Max oi 8, 24 ) 

SicinUB {SIkivos SiKiflrns SiLuio), a small 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Spoiades, 
between Pholegandrus and los, wnth a town of 
the same name (Strab p 484 , Scyl p 19) It 
IS said to have been originally called Oenoe 
from its cultivation of the vine, but to ha\e 
been named Sicmus after a son of Thoas and 
Oenoe (Ap Eh i G23 , Steph Bvz s v) It 
was probably colomsed by the lonians Daring 
the Persian war it submitted to Xerxes (Hdt 
vui 4), but it afterwards formed part of the 
Athenian maritime empire 

Sicons [Scgre), a river in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, which had its source in the temtory of 
the Cerretani, dn ided the Hergetes and Lace 
tani, flowed by Eerda and, after reoeivmg the 
river Cinga {Cmca), fell into the Iberus, near 
Ootogesa (Caes H O i 40, 48 , Lucan, iv 18) 
Siouli rSionu ] 

Sioulum Fretum, Siofllum Mare [Sicilia ] 
Siculus Flaocus [Placcus ] 

Sicyonia (SiKvaiyta), a small district in the 
NE of Peloponnesus, boundeJ on the E by the 
territory of Conntb, on the W by Achaia, on 
the S b> the territory of Plilius and Cleonae, 
and on the N by the Corinthian gulf The 
area of the countrj was probably somewhat less 
than 100 square miles It consisted of a plain 
near the sea with mountains in the interior 
Its rn ors, which ran in a north easterly direc 
tion, were Sjthas on the frontier of Achain, 
Helisson, Sellels, and Asopus in the mterior, 
and Nomea on the frontier of the temtory of 
Corinth The land was fertile, and produced 
•cvcellcnt oil Its almonds and its fish were 
also much prized Its chief town was Sicyon 
('SiKvjv Sihvtiyios), which was situated a little 
to the Yf of the n\ or Asopus, and at the dis 
tince of twentv stadia from the sea It is 
situated on a plateau with steep sides, afford 
mg a defensible position The harbour, whicli, 
according to some, was connected mth the city 
bj means of long walls, was well fortified, and 
formed a town of itself Sicyon was regarded 
as one of the most ancient cities of Greece It 
IS Slid to have been originallj called Aegialen 
or Acgiah (AlyidXtm, AlyinAof), after an ancient 
long, Acgialeus (a name clearl 3 formed from 
the tribe or district), to have been subsc 
qncntlv named Mccone (MrjKdin]), and to have 
been finallj called Sicion from an AUienian of 
this name, who became king of the citv (Hes 
Th strib p 392, Paus n 0, 5) The 

»-tor\ sn(.gesls that the district of Sicjon was 
< nginally onlj a part of the Achaean Aegnha, 
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and became an independent state when Athe- 
nian influence and aid inthdrew it from the 
rest of Achaea Sicyon is represented bj Homer 
as forming part of the empire of Agamemnon 
(17 11 672, xxiu 299), but on the invasion of 
Peloponnesus it became subject to Phalces, the 
son of Temenus, and was henceforward a Donnn 
state The ancient inhabitants, however, wore 
formed into afourth tribe, called Aegialeis, which 
possessed equal rights with the three tribes of 
the HyUeis, Pamphjh, and Dymanatae, mto 
winch tlie Donan conqueiors were divided 
Sicyon, on account of the smaU extent of its 
territory, never attamed much political import 
ance, and was generally dependent either on 
Argos or Sparta At the time of the second 
Messeman war it became subject to a succes 
Sion of tyrants, who admmistered their power 
with moderation and justice for 100 years (Ar 
Pol V 9, 21) The first of these tyrants was 
Andreas, who began to rule b c 076 He was 
followed in succession by Myron, Anstonjunus, 
and Chsthenes, on whose deatli, about 676, a 
republican form of government was estabhshed 
Chsthenes had no male children, but only a 
daughter, Agariste, who was married to the 
Athenian Megacles (Hdt vi 126 , Pans u 8, J) 
In the Persian w ar the Sicyomans sent fifteen 
ships to the battle of Salamis, and 800 hophtes 



Obr iz Chbnaera rev dove In olive wreath (The 
Chlmaera refers to tho Icftend of the local hero Bellcro 
phon the dove to Aphrodite In whose temple at Sicyon 
stood a statue b> Canachus ) 

to the battle of Plataea (Hdt nii 48, i\ 28) 
In the interval between the Persian and the 
Peloponnesian wars, the Sicyonions were twice 
defeated and their country laid waste by the 
Athenians, first under Tolmides in 456, and 
again under Pericles in 454 In the Pelopon- 
nesian war they took part with the Spartans 
Sicyon was occnpied by Ptolemy in 808, and by 
Demetnns Pohorcetes m 808, when its name 
was changed (but only for a short time) to 
Demetnos (Diod xx 102) In the middle of 
the tliird century Sicyon took an active part in 
public affairs in consequence of its bemg the 
native town of Aratus, who united it to the 
Achaean League in 251 (Pint Aral 9, Pol n 43) 
Under the Eomans it gradually declmed , and m 
the time of Pausanias, in the second century of 
the Clinstian era, many of its public buildings 
wore in nuns — Sicyon was for a long time one 
of the cluef seats of Grecian art It gave its 
name to one of the great schools of paintmg, 
which was founded by Eupompns, and which 
produced Pamplulus and Apelles It is also 
said to have been the earliest school of statuary 
in Greece, which was introduced into Sicjon by 
Dipoonus and Scyllis from Crete about 5C0, 
but its earliest native artist of celebrity was Can 
achus Lysippus was also a native of Sicyon — 
Tiicre are considerable ruins of the ancient city, 
showing tho position of the Acropohs, the 
temple of the Dioscon, tho Stadion and tho 
Theatre, m which the tiers of scats and tlie 
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stace have in recent years been completely 
escavated by the American ^Athens 

Sida, Side (2(5 d, SiSf-njs, and SiStjtji, bicl^es, 
Lnd Sidetes) 1 (Bskt Adaha, Bn ), a city of 
Bamphylia, on the coast, a httloW of 
Melas It was an Aeohan colony teom Crae in 
Aeohs, and was a chief seat of the woralup of 
Athene, who is represented on its coins 
a pomegranate (crfSp) as the emblem of the 
citv In the division of the provinces mder 
Constantme, it was made the capital of Pam- 
phyha Pnma (Xen An i 2, 12,Athen p 
850 , Pans vm 17,81, Cic ad Fam lu C )— 

2 The old name of Polejiontdm, from which a 
flat distnct m the NE of PontnsPolemomacus, 
along the coast, obtamed the name of Sidene 

Sidenus [PoLEiioMinLj 
Sjdicim, an AuBomau people ui the NW of 
Campama and on the borders of Sammum, who, 
hemg hard pressed bv the Samnites, united 
themselves to the Campanians (Liv vii 29, 
Strab p 287) Their chief town was Teamjii 
S idon, gen oniB (5i5i5;/, gen 5i55i'0J,2i5<5v£>r, 
O T Zidon, StSoSi', 2i5cii/(os, SiSdwoj, Sidomus 
Saida), for a long fame the most powerful, and 
probably the most ancient, of the cities of 
Phoemce It stood m a plain, about a mile 
wide, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 200 
stadia (20 geogr miles) N of Tyre, 400 stadia 
(40 geogr miles) S of Berytus, CO miles "W of 
Damaacus, and a day’s 30 umey N\V of the 
source of the Jordan at Paneas It had a fine 
double harbour, now almost filled wntli sand , 
and was strongly fortified It was the chief 
seat of tlie maritime poiver of Phoemce, until 
echpsed by its own colony, Tyre [Tnius] , and 
its power on the land side seems to ha\e 
extended over all Phoemce, and at one period 
over a part of Paleslmc In the expedition of 
Xerxes agamst Greece, the Sidomans furmshed 
the best ships m the whole fleet, and their king 
ohtamed the highest place, next to Xerxes, in 
the council, and above the king of Tyre Sidon 
received a great blow to her prosperity in the 
reign of Aitaxerxes IH Ochus, when the Si 
domans, Laving taken part in the revolt of 
Phoemce and Cyprus, and hemg betrajed to 
Ochus by their own king, Tennes, burnt them- 
sell es with their city, b c 851 The city was 
rebuilt, but the fortifications were not restored, 
and the place was therefore of no further im- 
portance in mihtary history It shared the 
fortunes of the rest of Phoemcia, and under the 
Bomans it retamed much of its commercial im 
portance, which it lias not yet entirely lost 
[Phoe\ice ] 

SldoniuB ApoUinans, whose full name was 
G Sollms Modcstus Ajiolhnaris Sidomus, was 
bom at Lyons about ad 431 At an early 
age he mamed Papianilla, the child of Flavius 
Avitus , and upon the elevation of his father 
m laiv to the impenal dignity (45G), he accom- 
panied lum to Borne, and celebrated Ins consul 
-ship lu a poem still extant Ayntus raised 
Sidomus to the rank of a senator, nominated 
him prefect of the city, and caused his statue to 
be placed among the eflSgies yyhich graced the 
library of Trajan The downfall of Avitus 
threw a cloud oyer the fortunes of Sidomus, 
who liajmg been shut up m Lyons, and having 
endured the liardships of the siege, purchased 
jaruon by a comphmentary address to the 
^ctonous Majonan The poet was not only 

bust, and with the title of count After passmg 
jears m retirement during the reig^ of 
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Severus, Sidomus was despatched to Borne 
(4C7) m the character of ambassador from the 
Arvemi to Anthemius, and ou this occasion 
delivered a third panegyric in honour of a third 
prince, wluch proved not less successful than 
his former eSorts, for he was now raised to the 
rank of a patneian, agam appointed prefect of 
the city, and once more honoured wuth a statue 
But a still more remarkable tribute was soon 
afterwards rendered to Ins talents , for nlthougli 
bo was not a priest, the vacant see of Clermont 
Auvergne was forced upon his reluctant 
acceptance (472) at the death of the bishop 
Eparchius During the remamder of Ins hfe 
he devoted himself to the duties of his sacred 
office, and especially resisted with energy the 
progress of Arianisra He died in 482, or, ac- 
cordmg to others, in 484 Tlie extant yvorks of 
Sidonms are — (1) Carmina, twenty-four m 
number, composed m various measures upon 
various subjects Of these the most important 
are the three panegyrics already mentioned 
(2) Epxstolarim Ltbn IX, contaimng 147 
letters, monj of them interspersed with pieces 
of poetry They are addressed to a wade circle 
of relafay es and friends upon topics connected 
with pohtics, literature and domestic occur- 
rences, hut seldom tench upon ecclesiastical 
matters They are umtations of the letters of 
Pliny and Symmachus The yvritmgs of Si- 
donius are characterised by great subtlety of 
thought, expressed in pliraseology abounding 
yvitb bnrsh and ynolent metaphors, and full of 
learned mjtbology Hence he is generally 
obscure, but bis works throughout bear the 
impress of an acute and lugWy cultivated 
intellect — The best editions of his works are 
by Sirmond, Pans, 1652, and by C Lutjohann, 
Berl 1887 

Sidus (2i5oDs, owros ^iSoiyTios), a fortified 
place in the territory of Cormtli, on the bay of 
Cenebreae, and a little to the E of Crommyon 
It was taken bj the LacDdaemomans in the 
Corinthian war, and retaken by Iphicrates 
(Xen Hell iv 4, 13, iv 6, 19 ) 

SiduBsa {Sidovacra), a small place in Lj dia, 
belongmg to the temtory of the Ionian city of 
Erythm(Thuc -nu 24) 

Sidyma (rd 2(5t//ia Tortoorcar Htsar, Bn ), 
a toyvn in the intenor of Lj cia, on a mountam, 
N of the mouth of Xanthus (Phn v 101 , PteL 

V 8, 6 , Hierocl p G84) There ore interesting 
remams of the town, with valuable inscriptions 

Siga (Sfya), a considerable seaport toyvn of 
Manretama Caesanensis, on a river of the same 
name, the mouth of yvhich opened into a large 
bay, which formed the harbour of the toyvn 
(Ptol iv 2,2, Strab p 829) 

SIgonm (Yenishcri), the NW promontory of 
the Troad, of Asia Mmor, and of all Asia, and 
the S headland at the entrance of the Helles- 
pont, opposite to the Prom Mastnsium (O 
Relies), at the extremity of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese It IB here that Homer places the 
Grecian fleet and Camp during the Trojan war 
[TnojA] Near it was a seaport toyvn of the 
same name, wluch yvas the object of contention 
between tlie Aeolians and the Athenians in the 
war m yvhich Pittacus distmgmshed Inmself by 
bis valour and in which Alcaeus lost his shield 
(Pittacus , Alcaeus ] It yvas afterwards the 
residence of the Pisistratidae, when they were 
expelled from Athens (Strab p 599, Hdt 

V 95) 

Bi^a (Signmns Segni), a toyvn in Latium 
on the E side of the Volscian mountams, said 
to have been founded by Tarc[niiuu8 PnscuB 
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(Li\ 1 55, Diojijs IV G8) It held a stiong 
position on a lull commanding the vnllej ol the 
Trenis and oierlooking tlie plum towards 
Praoneste It was a Latin colony m the time 
of the Punic wars, and was faithful to Homo 
(Li% x\i 1 10) , and it was afterwards an im 
portant municipal town It was celehrated for 
its temple of Jupiter Unus, for its astringent 
wine (Mart xiii IIG, Strab p 207), for its 
peais, and for a partioulni bind of tossclaled 
pavement, called opus Sigmnutn Tliere are 
still icmains of the polygonal walls of the 
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ancient town, mcluding a gate which is a 
remarkahle mstance of Cyclopean building 

SigTium (^iyptov Stgri), the W promontory 
of the island of Lesbos (Strab p GIG) 

Sila Silva {Aspromontc), a large forest in 
Bruttium on the Apennines, extending S of 
Consentia to the Sicilian straits, a distance of 
700 stadia It was celebrated for the excellent 
pitch which it yielded (Strab p 2G1 ) 

Silanion (SiAavluiv), a distinguished Greek 
sculptor, was an Athenian and a contemporary 
of Lysippus, about 824 The statues of Silanion 
belonged to two classes, ideal and actual por 
traits Of the former the most celebrated was 
his dying Jocasta, m which a deadly paleness 
was gii en to the face by the mixture of silver 
with the bronze (Plm xxxiv 82) His statue 
of Sappho, which stood m the prgtaneiivi at 
Syracuse in the time of Verres, is alluded to 
by Cicero in terms of the highest piaise (Cic 
Verr iv 57, 125) 

Silanus, Junius 1 M , was praetor 212 
In 210 he accompamed P Scipio to Spain, and 
served under him with great distinction during 
the whole of the war in that countiv He fell 
m battle against the Bon in 19G, fighting imder 
the consul M Marcellus (Liv xxv 2, xxvni 1 
Pol XI 20-26, App msp 28, 32)— 2 D , sui’ 
named Manhanus, son of the jurist T Manlius 
Torquatus, but adopted by aB Junius Silanus 
He was praetor 142, and obtamed Macedonia 
as his pioxince Bemg accused of extortion 
bi the inhabitants of the province, the senate 
referred the investigation of the charges to his 
own father, Torquatus, who condemned his son, 
and banished him from his presence , and when 
Silanus hanged himself in gnef, his father 
would not attend his funeral (V al Max x 8, 

8 , Gic n 1 7 ) — 3 M , consul 109, fought in 
tins year against the Cimbri m Tiausalpme 
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Gaul, and was defeated He was accused in 
10 i, by the tnbuno Cii Domitius Alionobarbus, 
in consequence of this defeat, but was acquitted 
(Liv Lp G5 , Sail Jug 43 , Flor in 8, 4 ) — 

4 D , stepfather of M Brutus, the murderer of 
Caesar, hanng married his mother Servilm 
He was elected consul in 63 foi the following 
year, and m consequence of his being consul 
designatus, ho was first asked for his opmion 
by Cicero in the debate in the senate on the 
punishment of the Catilinarian conspirators 
He xvas consul 62, with L Licmius Murena, 
along wnth whom he proposed the Lex Liomia 
Juba (Soil Gat 50 , App B C ii 5 , Plut 
Ctc 20, 21 , Cic Off 11 10, ad Ait i 1, ii 9 ) — 

5 M , son of No 4 and of Scniha, served in 
Gaul ns Caesar’s legntus in 58 After Caesar's 
murder m 44, ho accompanied M Lcpidus over 
the lips, and in the following year Lopidus 
sent him with a detachment of troops into Cis 
alpine Gaul, where ho fought on the side of 
Antony Ho was consul in 25 He had two 
Bisters, one married to M Lopidus, the triumvir, 
and the othci to C Cassius, one of Caesnr’a 
murderers (Caes B G vi 1 , Dio Cass xlvi 
33, 51, liii 25 , Veil Pat ii 77 ) — 6 M , consul 
19, until L Norbanus Bnibus Li 38 his 
daughter Claudia was married to C Caesar, 
afterwards tho emperor Caligula Silanus was 
governor of Ainca in the reign of Caligula, but 
was compelled by his father in law to put an 
end to his life Julius Gmeemus, tlie father of 
Agncoln, had been ordered by Caligula to 
accuse Silanus, but ho dechiiod the odious 
task (Tao M»!7I ii 59, in 21, vi 20, Hist n 48, 
Agr 4, Suet Cal 12,23) — 7 App , consul J d 
28 with Slims Nona Claudius soon nftoi Ins 
accession gave to Silanus m mamngo Domitia 
Lopida, tho mother of his wife MessaUma, and 
treated him otherwise with tho greatest dis- 
tinction But shortly afterwards, hamig re 
fused the embraces of Messalhna, he was put to 
death by Claudius, on the acciisations of Mes 
saUina and Narcissus (Dio Cass ix 14 ; Tac 
Ann IV G8, n 9, xi 29 , Suet Claud 87 ) Tlie- 
first wife of Silanus was Aemilia Lepida, the- 
pioncptis or great-grand daughter of Augustus 
—8 M , son of No 7 , consul 4G Silanus waa 
proconsul of Asia at the succession of Nero in 
51, and was poisoned by command of Agnppina, 
who feaied that ho might avenge tho death of 
Ins brother [No 9] and that his descent from 
Augustus might lead him to be preferred to tho 
youthful Nero (Dio Cass Lx 27 , Tac Ann xiii 
1 ) — 9 L , also a son of No 7, was betrothed to 
Octal la, the daughter of the emperor Claudius, 
which roused the jealousy of Agrippina, and 
when, tlirough her influence, Octal la w as married 
to Nero, in 48, Silanus knew that Ins fate waa 
settled and therefoie put an end to his life 
(Tac Ann xii 8,8, Dio Cass lx 5, 31) — 10 
1) Junius Torquatus Silanus, piobably also a 
son of No 7, was consul 58 Ho w ns compelled 
by Nero in G4 to put an end to his life, because 
he had boasted of being descended from Angus 
tus (Tnc ^7171 XU 58, XV 35) — ^11 L JuniUB 
Torquatus Silanus, son of No 8, and conse 
quently the atnepos, oi great-great-grent grand 
son of Augustus His descent from Augustus 
rendered him an object of suspicion to Nero 
He was accordmgly accused m G5, was sen- 
tenced to banishment, and was shortly after 
wards put to death at Barium m Apulia (Tac 
Ann XI 52, xn 7-9 ) 

Silams (Sole), a river in lower Italy, formmg 
the boundary between Lucanin and Campnnin, 
rises in the Apennines, and after receivmg the 
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Tfinaf'er WeoTi) and Color {GaJor^y falls into 
PaiwB a little to the N of Paes- 
tum Its water is said to have petrified plants 
(Strah pp 251 , 252 , Mel 
Sllenns ^ (Mjdhologi^) Si- 

lenns, who is famihar m Greeh and Eoman 
hterature and art as the satyr like half drunken 
attendant of the jonthful Dionysus, or foster- 
father of the infant Dionysus, was onginally 
something quite different In Lydia, which was 
always recognised as Ins home (Lucian, Deo? 
Cone 4) he was the god of sprmgs and running 
water, and even the personification of water 
In popular belief tliere were several Sileni, who 
were, m fact, male Iiaiads (among whom may 
be reckoned JIaesyvs), and also inventors of 
tlie flute , but one Silcnns had a separate per- 
sonahty, and was regarded as the Lydian water- 
god As was the case with nymphs and other 
nature deities m Greece, Silenus was credited 
with prophetic power This attribute, ns well 
as his connexion with springs, appears m the 
Lydian story of Midas capturmg him by mixing 
wme with the sprmg, and so extorting a pro 
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pbeev [Midas ] It is probabl j nght to under- 
stand the ass m the Asiatic myth of Silenus as 
symbohsmg Ins prophetic power, smee Pmdar 
speaks of tile ass as the animal sacrificed to 
the Hyperborean Apollo {Pi/iJi x S3) Even 
in Greece and Italy there were traces of the 
belief m Sileni as water-deities In the Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite (2G2) thev are companions 
of nymphs At Malea in Lacomn the people 
behoved that Silenus gave them their water, 
Md that he was the son of a Malean naiad 
25, 2), and in Italy fountains were 
called ‘ silani,’ and tlie water was made to flow 
from the h^ad or from the water slon of a 
sculptured Silenus (Lucr vi 12G4) When 
of Dionysus prevailed, it was 
natural that Silenus should be brought mto 
connexion with that deity as the tree god, 
^nce water gives vitality to trees, and when 
wonysus was worslupped specially as the <^od 
^lie vane and of wine, a transformation came 
^n Sflenus Instead of being the deity of 
sprmgs he was the drunken attendant of the 


wme god, himself a demigod or demon, like 
the Satyrs his water-skin became a wine- 
skm, and the ass, mstead of a symbol of 
prophetic power, was travestied m Bacchic 
processions, and was supposed to be needed to 
carry Silenus, a drunken old man supported, 
by other satyrs (Ov A A. i 543 , Lucian, 
BaccJi 2) His paientage, too, is Grecised: 
he is the son of Hermes (Serv ad Dc7 vi 18), 
or of Pan (Honn Diomjs xiv 97) In art he 
IS represented as an oldish man with shaggy 
hair and beard, crowned with ivy sometimes 
he is seated astride on his wme skin , some- 
times he has the mfant Dionysus m his arms , 
m the pictures and rehefs of Bacchic proces- 
sions he IS nding on an ass, sometimes also 
playing on a flute (as m the cut on p 297) 
— 2 (Literary) A native of Galatia, and a 
vmter upon Eoman history m the second 
century B c (Cic Dtv i 49, Athen p 542) 

Silicense Flumen, a nver m Hispama Baetica 
m the neighbourhood of Corduba, probably the 
Guadajoz, or a tributary of the latter {Bell 
Alex 57) 

C Silins Italicns, whose full name seems to 
have been C Caiiits Stilus Jtaheus {G I L 
1934), a Eoman poet, was bom about ad 25 
The place of his birth is uncertam, as is also 
the import of his surname itahens Some 
have taken it to mean that he was bom at- 
Itahca in Spain , bnt if that had been so 
Martial would probably have claimed him as a 
fellow-countryman hkom his early years he 
devoted himself to oratory and poetry, takmg 
Cicero as his model m the former, and Virgil 
m the latter He acquired great reputation 
as an advocate, and was afterwards one of the 
Centnmvin He was consul m 68, the year m 
which Nero penshed , he was admitted to 
famiLai intercourse with Vitelhus, and was 
subsequently proconsul of Asia (Tac Hist 
m 65) His two favourite residences were a 
mansion near Puteoli, formerly the Academy 
of Cicero, and the house m the vicmity of 
Naples once oecupied by Virgil (Mart vii 63, 
XI 48) , and here he contmued to live until he 
had completed his seventy-fifth year, when, 
suftenng from an mcnrable disease, he starved 
himself to death (Phn Ej> m 7) Tlie great, 
work of SihuB Itahens was a heroic poem m 
seventeen books, entitled Puntca, winch has. 
descended to us entire It contains a narrative 
of the events of the second Punic war, from the 
capture of Saguntum to the triumph of Scipio 
Afneanus The materials are derived almost 
entirely from Livy and Polybius It is a dull, 
heavy performance, with little in it that can 
be called poetrv — Editions arebyDrokenborcli, 
4to, Traj ad Ehen. 1717 , Enperti, 2 vols 8vo, 
Goettmg 1795 , Bauer, Leips 1890 , and m 
"Weber’s Coi jp Poet Lat 

Sno, Q Pompaedlus, the leader of the MarsL 
m the Social war, and the soul of the whole 
undertaking He feU m batUe against Q 
MeteUus Pius, b c 88, and vnth his death the 
war came to an end (App B C i 40-53, 
VeU Pat II 16) 

Silo (2i\co, 2r]\<6, '2,T}\dv, Sikouv O T Shi- 
loh andShilon Seilun), a city of Palestme, m 
the mountains of Ephraim [See Diet of the 
Bible] 

SilsuiE (2fA.(ri\£s Hajjar Selscleh or Jebel 
SelselehjBn ), a fortified station in Upper Egvyd, 
on the "fV bank of the Nile, S of Apollmopolis 
the Great The name signifies the Bock or 
HtU of a Chain, and is derived from the cir- 
cumstance of the nver flowmg here m a ravme 
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BO narrow that a chain can easily be stretched 
across it to command the nai igation 

Silures, a powerful people in Bntoin, in 
habiting South Wales, long offered a formidable 
resistance to the Eomans, and were the only 
people m the island who at a later time mam 
tamed their independence against the Enghsh 
(Tac Ann xii 2 , Beda, HJE i 12) 

Sllvanus, an Itahan deity of the country, very 
nearly akin to Faunus and also to the agri 
cultural Mars [see pp 840, 629] Prom Faunus 
he differed httle in attiibutes, except that 
woods and trees were his especial proiince 
(Tibull II 6, 30) , but he also presided over 
flocks and herds (Verg Ae?i viu GOO), from 
which, like Faunus, he dro\ e off wolves As god 
of the fields and homestead, he was regarded 
as defender of boundanes (Hor JSpod u 22) 
By agriculturists he was therefore worshipped 
as their protector in three ways (1) as Sll- 
vanus Domesticus, who guarded the homestead , 
(2) as Sllvanus Agrestis, who gai e f ertihty to 
the fields, (8) as Sllvanus Onentahs, uho 
watched over the place where the boundary 
fence started Prom the guardianship of the 
house he assumed a character like that of a Bar 
or of a Genius, so that he appears m inscriptions 
witli the name of some family attached (GIL 
VI G45) For some reason not easy to explam, 
Sllvanus was specially connected intli the 
pine tree and cypress (Verg Georg i 20) 
Some have supposed that this implied a super 
lutendence of the dead and of fnneral rites, 
and that the Collegia Sih am had this function, 
but there is no clear evidence of this The 
attnbute of the pine tree gave him tlie name 
Sllvanus Deudrophorus (OIL vi G41), and 
brought him mto connexion with the dendro 
phori, or pine bearers of Cybele A tradition 
sprang up, to explam his bearmg a pine or a 
cypress branch, that Sllvanus loved the youth 
Cyparissus, who was turned mto a cypress tree 
(Seiv nd Georg i 20, cf Ov Met x 120) 
Silvium (Silimus), a toivn of the Peucetn in 
Apuha on the borders of Lucania, twenty miles 
SB of Venusia (Strab p 283 , Diod xx 80) 
Sllvlus, the son of Ascamus, is said to have 
been so colled because ho wos bom in a wood 
All the succeeding kings of Alba bore the cog 
nomen Silvius The first trace of this line of 
Alban kings is found m Alexander Polyhistor 
(np Serv ad Aen vui 830), who vrrote early 
m the first century b c The senes of these 
mythical kings is given somewhat differently 
by Lii y, Ovid, and Dionysius, as the foUowmg 
list will show 


Livv 

1 Aeneas 

2 Ascamus 
8 SUmus 

4 Aeneas Sihius 

6 Latmus Silnus 
G Alba 

7 Atys 

8 Capys 

9 Capotus 

10 Tibennus 

11 Agnppa 

12 EomulnsSilvius 
18 Avcntmus 

14 Proca 
16 Amulius 


Ovid 

Dwnirsius 

Aeneas 

Aeneas 

Ascamus 

Ascamus 

Silnus 

Silvius 

Aeneas Silnus 

Datinus 

Latmus Silvius 

Alba 

Alba 

Epytus 

Capetust 

Capys 

Capys Silvius 

Capetus 

CaJpetus 

Tibennus 

Tibermus 

Eemulus 

Agnppa. 

Acrota 

Alladius 

Avontinus Aventmus 

Palatinus 

Brocas 

-Vmubns 

Amulius 


— — niti uu uuo 10 xne same cans 

lUc date of the fall of Troy hanng been fixe 
at 400 years before the first Olympiad, tl 
1 OTcnce lens that Eome was founded 4} 


years after Aeneas started on his voyage When 
the story of the connexion of Aeneas with the 
ongm of Eome was fiist popularised (apparently 
by Naevius) it was imagined that Eomnlus 
directly succeeded him [see p 797] , but it be- 
came necessary to reconcile this with the 
chronology which made seieral centimes mter- 
vene To fiE up this gap, and at the same time 
to momtam the descent from Aeneas, and the 
colonisation of Eome from Alba, fifteen gene 
rations of Alban longs were invented, with no 
distinct personahty or legendary histoiy, and 
■with names partly (as Ascamus and Capys) 
taken from Homenc or Trojan legends, partly 
connected with Eoman local or tribal names 
(Liv 1 8 , Dionys i 70, 71 , Ov Met xiv 609- 
624} 

Simmias (Siwu/ar) 1 Of Thebes, first the 
disciple of the Pythagorean plulosopher Philo 
laus, and afterwards the fnend and disciple of 
Socrates, at whose death he w as present, havmg 
come from Thebes, with his brother Cebes 
(Plat Fhaedr p 242) The two brothers ore 
the principal speakers, besides Socrates bun 
self, in the Phaedo Simmias wrote twenty- 
three dialogues on philosophical subjects, all of 
which are lost — 2 Of Ehodes, a poet and giam 
niarion of the Alexandrian school, flourished 
about B c 800 The Greek Anthology contains 
SIX epigrams ascribed to Simimas, besides three 
short poems of that fantastic species called 
gnpht or cnrimna figurata — that is, jnecos m 
which the Imes ore so arranged ns to molce the 
whole poem resemble the form of some object , 
those of Simmias are entitled, from their forms, 
the Wt7igs (irrepuyes) [comp the poem of 
George Herbert], theJSgg (u6y), and the Hatchet 
(gceKfKvs) 

SImois [Tboas ] As a mythological peison 
age, the nver god Simois is the son of Oceanus 
and Tetliys, and the father of Astyoclins and 
Hieromneme (Hes Th 842 , cf J7 v 774, xn 
22, Verg Aen i 261) 

Simon (Zfficyy) 1 One of the disciples of 
Socrates, and by trade a leather cutter Socrates 
was accustomed to visit Ins shop, and converse 
on various subjects These conversations 
Simon afterwards committed to wntmg, in 
thirty three dialogues, oE of which are lost 
(Diog Laert ii 122 ) — 2 Of Aegma, a cele 
brated statuary in bionze, who flourished about 
B c 476 

Simonides (2i/iwi'f5rjy) 1 Of Amorgos, was 
the second, both m time and reputation, of the 
tliree principal iambic poets of the early period 
of Greek hternture namely, Archilochus, Si 
monides, and Hipponax, butinment there is a 
wide interval between the vigour of the w arlike 
and roving Archilochus and the stay at-home, 
somewhat commonplace Simonides He w as a 
native of Samos, whence he led a colony to the 
neighboiinng island of Amorgos, where he 
founded three cities, Minoa, Aegialus, and 
Arcesme, m the first of which he fixed his own 
abode He lived about b c 604 The iambic 
poems of Simonides were of two species, gnomic 
and satirical The most important of his extant 
fragments is a satire upon women, in which he 
derives the vanous, though generally bad, 
qualities of women from the variety of their 
origm thus the uncleanly woman is formed 
from the swme, the cminmg woman, from the 
fox , the talkative woman, from the dog, and so 
on — The best separate edition of the fragments 
of Simonides of Amorgos is by Welcker, Boim, 
1886, also m Bergk, Poet Lgr Grace 1866 — 
2 Of Coos, one of the most celebrated lyric 
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m thTDitS^L knYtlie Epiniciati Ode He 
was born at lubs, in Ceos, B c 556, and 
' son of Leoprepes He appears to have been 
brought up to music and poetry as a profession 
From his native island he proceeded to Athens, 
probably on the mvitation of Hipparchus, who 
attached him to Ins society by ^e^ rewtir^ 
(IPlat] 3rpj>arcli p 22S, Ael V3 Tin 
After remainmg at Athens some time, probably 
even after the expulsion of Hippias, he ivent to 
Thessaly, where he lived under the patronage | 
of the Aleuads and Scopads (Theoer xvi 34) 
He afterwards returned to Athens, and soon 1 
had the noblest opportunity of employing his 
poetic powers m the celebration of the great 
events of the Persian wars In 489, he con- 
quered Aeschylus in the contest for the prize 
winch the Athenians offered for an elegy on 
those who fell at Marathon [p 28, a] Ten 
years later, he composed the epigrams winch 
were inscribed nx>on tlie tomb of the Spartans 
who fell at Thermopylae, as well as an enco 
mium on the same heroes (Pans in 8, 2 , Thuc 
1 132) , and he also celebrated the battles of 
Artemismm and Salomis, and the great men 
who commanded in them. He had completed 
his eightieth year when his long poetical career 
at Athena was crowned by the mctorj which he 
gained with the dithyrambic chorus (477), being 
the fifty Bistli pnze which he had earned off 
Shortly after this he was invited to Syracuse by 
Hiero, at whose court he hv ed till his death in 467 
Simonides was a great favourite with Hiero, 
and was treated by the tyrant with the greatest 
munificence He stdl contmued, when at Syra- 
cuse, to employ his mnse occasionally m the 
service of otlier Grecian states Simonides is 
said to have been the inventor of tlie mnemonic 
art (cf Cic de Or ii 86, 352), and of the long 
vowels and double letters in the Greek alphabet 
He made hterature a profession, and is said to 
have been the first who took money for his 
poems , and the reproach of avarice is too often 
bronght agamst him by his contemporary and 
nval, Pindar, as well as by subsequent writers, 
to he altogether discredited The chief clia- 
ractenstics of the jioetry of Simonides were 
melodious sweetness and elaborate finish, com- 
bined with the truest poetic conception and per- 
fect power of expression, thongli in onginahty 
and fervour he was far inferior, not only to the 
early ]ync poets, such as Sappho and Alcaeus, 
but also to his contemporary Pmdar He was 
probably both the most prohfic and the most 
generally popular of the Grecian lync poets — 
pie best edition of his fragments in a separate 
mrm is by Schneidewin, Bmns 1835, also in 
Bcrgk, Poet Injr Grace 186G The Lamcn- 
mtio Danaae is separately edited by Ahrens. 
Hanov 1853 

Simplicius (Si^nrAfitiov), one of the last philo 
sophers of the Nco Platonic school, was a 
nati^ of Cilicia and a disciple of Ammonius 
auU Damasoins In consequence of the perse- 
cutions to which the pagan pliflosophers were 
exposed m the reign of Justmiau, Simphcius 
uns one of the seven philosophers who took 
r^ge at the court of the Persian king Chosroes 
(PPisciAifus ] These plulosophers returned 
ome about a.d 533 in consequence of a treaty 
o peace conclnded between Chosroes and Jus^ 
tw'S,’ former had stipulated that 

witi? should he allowed to return 

,P*'^ictise the ntes of their 
P mal faith. Of the subsequent fortunes of 
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the seven philosophers we learn nothmg , iwr 
do we know where Sunplicius lived and taught 
Simphcius wrote commentaries on several of 
Aristotle’s works His commentaries on the 
Categories, on the De Coelo, on the FhysiCd 
AiiscuUaho, and on the De Amma are extant, 
and are of great value for the history of philo- 
sophy In explaming Aristotle, Simphcius 
endeavours to show that Aristotle substantially 
agrees with Plato even on those pouits which 
the former controverts , hut though he attaches 
himself too much to the Neo-Platomsts, lus 
writings are marked by sound sense and real 
learning — ^Ed Karsten, 1865 He also wTote a 
commentary on the Eyichtridton of Epictetus, 
t which is likewise extant ed Enk, Vienna, 
1867 Tlie complete works by Schweighauser, 
Leips 1800 

Simyra (tu Sf/mpo Zamura or Sumore), a 
fortress on the coast of Phoeiuce, a little way 
N of the mouth of the Eleutherns, of no im- 
portance except as being the point from which 
the N part of Lebanon was usually approached 
(Strah 758) 

Sinae (Sivoi), the easternmost xieople of Asia, 
of whom nothmg but Hie name was known to tho 
western nations, tdl about the tune of Ptolemy, 
who describes their country as bounded on the 
N by Senca, and on the S and W by India 
extra Gangem It corresponded to the S part 
of China and tho E part of the Burmese 
jicmnsula (Ptol vu 3) 

Smai or Sina (LXX Sit'S Jelel-ef-Tin), a 
cluster of dark, lofty, rocky mountams in tlie S 
angle of the triangular pemnsula enclosed 
between the two heads of the Bed Sea, and 
hounded on the N by the deserts on tlie borders 
ofEgvpt and Palestine [Sec Uicf of the Bible'} 
Smda (Slvoa SivSevs, Sindensis) 1 A city 
of Pisidia, N of Cibyra, near the nver Caulans 
(Strah pp 670, 630 , Liv xxxviii 15) — 2, 3 
[SlKM } 

Sindi (SirBof) 1 A people of Asiatic fear 
matia, on the E coast of the Enxine, and at the 
foot of the Cancasns Tliey probably dwelt in 
and about the peninsula of Taman (between 
the Sea of Azov and the BfacX. Sea), and to the 
S of the nver Hypanis {Kouhan) Tliey had a 
capital called Sinda (Anajia ?) with a harbour 
[Sivothhs Their country is called 

Styduef] They are also mentioned by the 
names of Sindones and Smdiani (Hdt n 28 , 
Mel u 19 , Strah p 495 ) — 2 A people on the 
E coast of India extra Gangem (in Cochin 
China), also called Sindae (Sfi-Sai), and with a 
capital city Smda (PtoL vn 2, 7) 

Smdice [Sdtdi ] 

Bmdomana {Sihwan), a city of India, on the 
lower course of the Indus, near the island of 
Pattalene tArr An vi 15 , Strah p 701) 
SmduE (2(vBos), a town m the Macedonian 
distnct of Mygdonia on the Thennaic gfulf, and 
at the month of the Echedorus (Hdt vn 123) 
Smgara (toi Slyyapa Sinjar), a strongly 
fortified city and Homan colony in the intenoi 
of Mesopotamia, eighty-four Homan mfles S of 
Nisibis It lay m a dry plain, at the foot of M 
Smgaras {Sinjar), an E prolongation of il 
Masius It was the scene of the defeat of Con 
stantius by Sapor, through which the place 
was lost to the Homans (Dio Cass xviii 22 , 
Amm Marc xvin 5 ) 

Bmgidunum {Belgrade), a town m Moesia 
Superior at the confluence of the SaxTis and the 
Danube, w as a strong fortress, and the head- 
quarters of a legion (Ptol lu 9, 8, Procop- 
Aed IV G) 
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Singiticus Sinus [Singus ] 

Sing'us ('Siiyyos ^tyyatos), a town in Mnce 
•donia on tlie E coast of tlieponinsula Sitlionia, 
winch gavG its nftine to the Sinus Smgiticus 
(Hdt vii 132, Thuc i 18) 

SiniB or Slums (Sfvis or Sfvi'is), son of Poly 
penion, Pcmon or Poseidon by Sylea, the 
daughter of Cormthus Ho was a robber who 
freejnented the isthmus of Corinth and killed 
the travellers whom he captured, by fastening 
-them to the top of a fir tree, which he bent 
down and then let spring up again He lum 
self was killed in this manner by Theseus The 
name is connected with (rlvoiiai (Apollod m 
10, 2 , PauB 11 1, 8 , Bur Hipj) 977 , Ov Met 
\n 140) 

Smon (Slt'o)!'), son of Aesimus, or, according 
to Virgil, of Sisyphus, and grandson of Auto 
IjcuB, was a relation of Odysseus, whom ho 
accompanied to Troy After the Greeks had 
constructed the w ooden horse, Sinoii mutilated 
himself, in order to make the Trojans believe 
that ho had been maltreated by the Greeks, 
and then allowed himself to bo taken prisoner 
by the Trojans Ho informed the Tiojansthat 
the wooden horse had been constructed ns an 
atonement for the Palladium which had been 
carried off by the Greeks, and that if they 
would drag it into their own citj , Asia would 
gam the supremacy ov er Greece The Tiojans 
behoved the deceiver, and dragged the horse 
into the city , wheieupon Smon in the dead of 
night lot out the Greeks, w ho thus took Troy 
(Vorg Aon ii 77,209, Diet Cret v 12, Hyg 
Fab 108) 

Sinope (Sivcom] Smoiireilj, Smopensis St 
nope, Sinouh, Eu ), the most important of the 
Greek colonics on the shores of the Euvine, 
stood on the N coast of Asia Mmor, on the W 
headland of the great baj of wluoh the delta 
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of the nver Hnlys forms the E headland, and a 
little E of the nortlienimost promontory of 
Asia JImor Thus placed, and built on a pen 
insula, the neck of which formed two fine liar 
hours, it had ever} advantage for bcconung a 
great maritime city Its foundation was re 
feiTcd mytlueall} to the Argonaut Autolycus, 
who was worshipped in the citj ns a hero, and 
had an oracle , but it appears m historj ns a 
V orv carlj colonj of the Milesians (Strab p 
CIO, Ap Eh II 947, Hdt iv 12) Having 
been destrojed m the invasion of Asiab) the 
Cimmerians, it was restored by a new colony 
from Miletus, n c 032, and soon became the 
greatest commercial city on the Euvino Sev ernl 
colonics were established bj the Siuopians on 
the adjacent coasts, the thief of which were 
Cotjora, Traperus, and Ccrasiis Its temtorv, 
called Sinopis (Srvairfr, also SuairrTis), ex 
tended to the banks of the Hnlys At the 
hi ginning of the Peloponnesian war the Athe 
sent 000 colonists to strcngtlien it alter 
i>^ had expelled their tjTnnt (Plut 

i crici 20) Xenophon m his retreat found it 
a prosperous city (Xen Aji v C, 3, cf Dibd 
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MV 80) It remained an independent state till 
it was taken by Phamaccs I , king of Poiitus J 
It was the birthplace and residence of Mithii 
dates the Gi eat, who enlarged and beautified it 
After an obstinate resistance to the Eomons 
under Luoullus, it was taken and plundered, 
and proclaimed a free city Shortly before the 
murder of Julius Caesar it was colonised by 
the name of Julia Gaesaiea Felix. Sinope, and 
lemained a flourishing city, though it nevei re 
covered its former importance At the tune of 
Constantine, it had declined so much as to be 
ranked second to Amasia In addition to its 
commerce, Sinope was greatly enriched by its 
fisbeiies It w as the native city of the renowned 
Cynic philosopher Diogenes, of the comic poet 
Diphilus, and of the historian Baton (Stiab 
p 477, Phn Fp X. 91) 

Sintlca,a district in Macedonia, inhabited by 
the Thracian people Sinti, extended B of Cres 
tonia and N of Bisaltia as far ns the Strymon 
and the lake Prasias Its chief towm was Hera 
clea Sinticn The Smti were spread over other 
paits of ancient Thiace, and are identified by 
Strabo with the Siiitians (Sfvries) of Homer, 
the ancient inhabitants of Lemnos (Thuc ii 
98 , Liv xhi 51, xlv 29 , Strab p 331 ) 
Smuessa (Smuessanus Bocca di Mandra- 
gotie), the last city of Latium on the confines of 
Campania, to winch it originally belonged, was 
situated on the sea coast, about six miles N of 
themouth of thoVolturnuB,andonthoViaAppia, 
m the midst of a fertile country It w as colonised 
by the Eomans, together with the neighbouring 
town of Mintm-nae, b c 29G (Liv x 21 ) It 
possessed a good harbour, and was a place of 
considerable importance (Cio adAtt ix 16, afZ 
Fam XU 20 , Hor Sat i 5, 40) In its neigh 
bourhood were celebiated warm baths, called 
Aquae Smnessanae (Tac Ann mi CG) 

SiphuuB {^(ipyos 'Sl(pytos Stphno), an island 
m the Aegaean sea, forming one of the Cyclades, 
SE of Seriphns It is of an oblong form, and 
about forty miles in circumference Its original 
name was Merope, and it was colonised by 
lonians from Athens (Hdt viii 48) In conse 
quenco of their gold and silver mines, of which 
the remams are still visible, the Siplmiaiis 
attained great prosperity, and vveie regarded in 
the time of Poly crates ns the wealthiest of the 
islandeiB Tlieir treasury at Delphi, m which 
they deposited the tenth of the produce of their 
mmes, was equal in wealth to that of any other 
Greek state (Pans x 11, 2 ) Their nches, 
however, exposed them to pillage , and a party 
of Samian exiles m the time of Polycrates 
invaded the island, and compelled them to pay 
100 talents (Hdt iii 67) Siphnus was one of 
the few islands w luch ref used ti ibute to Xerxes , 
and one of its ships fought on the side of the 
Greeks at Salamis At a later time the mines 
vveio less productive, and Pausanias relates 
that m consequence of the Siphninns neglecting 
to send the tithe of their treasure to Delphi, the 
god destroy ed their mines by an inundation of 
the sen (Strab p 448 , Paus \ 11, 2 ) The 
moral character of the Siphmans stood low, 
and hence to act like a Siplmian {SapyidCety) 
became a term of reproach 
Sipontum or Sipuntnm (Sipontmns Si 
panto), called by the Greeks Sipus (Sitrovs, 
ouvTos), an ancient town in Apulia, in the dis 
tnet of Daunia, on the S slope of Mt Garganus, 

I and on the coast It is said to have been 
founded by Diomede, and was of Greek origin 
(Strab p 284 ) It was colomsed by the Eomans, 
under whom it became a place of some com- 
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mercinl importance (Liv 26 , App B C 

T 50, Lucan, v 877) The inhabitants 'svere 
lemoved from the town by king Manfred m the 
thirteenth century, m consequence of the un 
healthy nature of the locality, and were settled 
in the neighbouring town of Manfredonia, 
founded by this monarch 

Sipylus (SfmiXor Sxpuh-Bagh), a moun- 
tam of Lydia, m Asia Minor, of volcanic 
formation, and rent by frequent earthquakes 
It IS a branch of the Tmolus, from the mam 
cham of which it proceeds NW along the 
course of the nver Hermus, ns far as Magnesia 
and Sipylum It is mentioned by Homer (IZ 
xja\ 10) The ancient capital of Maeonia was 
said to have been situated m the heart of the 
mountam chain, and to ha\e been called by the 
same name , but it was early swallowed up by 
an earthquake, and its site became a little lake 
called Sale or Saloe, near which was a tumulus, 
supposed to be the grave of Tantalus The 
mountam was rich in metals, smd many mines 
were worked in it (Strab pp 68, 679, 680 , 
Paus VI 1 24, 7 ) 

Siracene (Siptunjv^) 1 A district of Hyr 
cania — 2 A district of Armema Major — 

3 [Sibacem] 

Siracem, Siraci, Siraces (SipoKTjvof, Sipoicof, 
2/pti; er), a powerful people of Sarmatia Asia- 
tica, dwelt in the district of Siracene, E of the 
Palus Maeotis, as for as the nver Eha (Volga) 
The Romans w ere engaged m a w ar w ith them 
m A D 50 (Ptol T 9, 17 , Strab p 604 , Tac 
Ann xii 15) 

SirbSms Lacus (Xip^oiylSos Afjuioj, aft 2ip0a>- 
vh Klfitn] and 2lp&av Sabalat Bardowal), a 
large and deep lake on the coast of Lower 
Egypt, E of M Casius Its circuit was 1000 
stadia It was strongly impremiated with as- 
phaltus A connexion (called rb eKpeypa) exia 
ted between the lake and the Mediterranean , 
but this being stopped up, the lake grew con 
tmually smaller by eiaporation, and it is now 
nearly dry (Hdt ii 0 , Strab pp 700-763 , 
Pirn V 03 ) Part of the army of Danus Ochus 
was swallowed up in it n c 860 (Diod i 80) 
Slrenes (Seipui'es), sea nymphs who had the 
pow er of charrmng by their songs all who heard 
them When Odj sseus came near the island 
on the beach of which the Suenswere sitting, 
and endeavouring to allure him and his com 
panions, he stuffed the eois of Ins companions 
with wax, and tied himself to the mast of his 
vessel, untd he was so far off that he could no 
longer heai their song [For a vase painting 
of this scene, see Onv sseus] Accordmg to 
Homer, the island of the Sirens was situated 
between Aeaea and the rook of Scylla, near the 
SW coast of Italy (OcZ xu 89) , but the Roman 
poets place them on the Campanian coast 
Homer says nothing of their number, but later 
writers mention both their names and number 
some state that they were two, Aglaopheme 
and ThelxiepTa, and others, that there were 
three, Pisinoe, Aglaope, and Thelxiepla, or Par- 
thenope, Ligla, and Leucosia They aro called 
“^^Shters of Phorcus, of Achelous and Sterope, 
of Terpsichore, of Melpomene, of Calliope, or of 
Laea (Strab pp 22, 240, 252, Ap Eh iv 
893 , Serv ad Georg iv 562 ) The Sirens are 
also connected with the legends of the Aigo- 
nants and the rape of Persephone "When the 
^gonauts sailed by the Sirens, the latter began 
o sing, but m vain, for Oi-pheus surpassed 
tnem , and as it had been decreed that they 
should live only till some one hearing their song 
•snould pass by unmoved, they threw them 
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into the sea, and were changed mto 
(Apollod i 9, 26 , Hyg 


^ 

locks (Apollod i 9, 26 , Hyg Bab 141 ) 
Later poets represent them as provided with 
wings, which they are saidito have received at 
their owTi request, m order to be able to search 
after Pei seph one (Ov Met v 552-563) Once, 
however, they allowed themselves to be pre 
vailed upon bj Hera to enter mto a contest 
with the Muses, and being defeated, weie de- 
prived of their wungs (Paus ix 84, 2) The 
idea of the Homeric Sirens seems to arise from 
an attempt to express the deceptive beauties of 
a calm sea luring men to destruction But 
theie IS a distinct character of the Siiens 
which appears m the Attic representations of 
them m epitaphs (Anth Pal vu 491), and m 
sculptures on tombstones "Why a Siren should 
be the commonest mythological figure for 
monuments of the dead is not quite clear The 
connexion may be with the destructive char 
acter of the Homeric Siren, or with the myth of 
Persephone and the underworld, or the Suen 
of the tombstone may merely represent the 
wail of the mourner 

Sirenusae, called by Virgil (Aen v 864) Si- 
renum scopuli, three small uninhabited and 
rocky islands near the S side of tlie Prom 
Misenum, off the coast of Campania, which 
were, according to tradition, the abode of the 
Sirens (Strab p 22) 

Sins 1 (Sumo), a river m Lucania flowmg 
mto the Tarentme gulf, memorable for the v ic- 
tory winch Pyrrhus gamed on its banks over 
the Romans — 2 (Torre dt Senna), an ancient 
Greek town in Luconia at the mouth of the 
preceding nver It was appaiently an old 
Oenotiian city, though Strabo notices a tra- 
dition of its foundation by Trojans (p 204) 
It was occupied by Ionian colonists from Colo- 
phon about 090 BC Sins was destroyed by 
the people of Sjbans and Crotona about 560 
B c , and when the country was re settled by 
Athenians from Thuni a hundred years later, 
the city was built at first on the site of Sins 
and then transferred to Heraclea, three miles 
distant (Diod xii 36 , Strab I c) 

Sinnio (Strimone), a beautiful promontory 
on the S shore of tlie Lacus Benacus (Logo 
di Garda), on which Catullus had an estate 
(Catull 11 81) 

Sinmum CMxirovitz), an important city in 
Paimonia Inferior, was situated on the left bank 
of the SavuB It w as founded by the Tannsci, 
and under the Romans became the capital of 
Pannonia, and the head quarters of all their 
operations in their wars against the Dacians 
and the neighbourmg barbarians It contamed 
a large manufactory of arms, a spacious forum, 
an impenal palace, Ac It was the residence 
of the admiral of the first Flavian fleet on the 
Danube, and tlie birthplace of the emperor 
Piobus (Herodian,vu 2, Amm Marc xvu 13, 
XIX 11) 

Slsapon (Almaden, m the Sierra Morena), an 
important town m Hispania Baetiea, N of Cor- 
duba, between the Baetis and Anas, celebrated 
for its silv er mines and cinnabar (Strab p 142 . 
Cic Phil 11 19) V B . 

SiBcia (Sissek), called Segesta by Appian, an 
important town in Pannoma Superior, situated 
upon an island formed by the riveis Savus, Co 
lapis, and Odra, and on the road from Aemona 
to Sirmium (Dio Cass xhx 37 , VeU Pat ii 
113, Strab pp 202, 214) It was a strongly 
fortified place, and was conqueied by Tibeiius 
in the leign of Augustus, from which time it 
became the most important town m all Pan- 
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noma It was probablj made a colony by 
Tibenus, and was colonised anew by Septmuus 
Sevems At a later time its importance de 
dined, and Sirminm became tbe duef town in 
Pannonia (Zosim u 48) 

SiBeima L Cornelius, a Eoman annabst, 
was praetor in n c 78, tbe yen when Snlla died 
(GIL 1 p 110, Cic Fraqm Gomel i 18) 
During tbe piratical war (67) bo acted ns tlie 
legate of Pompey, and having been despatched 
to Crete in command of an armj , died in that 
island at tbe age of about 52 (Dio Cass xxsn 
1, App Mithr 95) He is mentioned also ns 
a fnend and defender of Verres in conjunction 
with Hortensius (Cic Yen ii 45, 100) His 
great work, entitled Hzstonae, extended to more 
than tweh e books, winch contnmed tlie history 
of bis own time Cicero pronounces Sisennn 
superior as a historian to his predecessors, but 
adds that be belonged to a period when tbe 
true method of writing history was not under 
stood (Brut 64, 228 , cf de Leg i 7) In ad- 
dition to bis ’Htstormc, Sisenna translated tbe 
Milesian tales of Anstides (Ov Trist ii 443 , 
Veil Pat 11 9, 5) Ho is probably not tbe same 
as tbe Sisenna who wrote a commentary on 
Plautus, cited by grammanans, since in one 
place Cbansius (p 221) cites this commentator 
ns (quoting from Virgil 

Sisygambis (Snruyaju^is), mother of Dnnus 
Codomannus, tbe lost long of Persia, fell into 
the bands of Alexander, after tbe battle of Issus, 
n c 883, together mtb tbe wife and daughters 
of Danus Alexander treated these captives 
with tbe greatest generositv, and displayed 
towards Sisygambis in particular a delicaov of 
conduct wluob is one of the bngbtest oma 
ments of lus cliaracter (Arrian, An ii 11 , Pint 
Alex 21 , Curt in 11, 21) On her part, Sisv 
gambis bccimo so stionglj attached to her 
conqueror, that she felt bis deatli as a blow not 
less severe than that of her own son, and, 
overcome by tlus long succession of misfor 
tunes, put on end to her own bfe bv voluntary 
starvation (Curt x 5, 19 , Diod xni 118) 
Sisyphus {Sltrv^os), son of Aeolus and En 
arete, whence be is called Aeohdes (Tl vi 174, 
Hor Od 11 14, 20) He was married to Merope, 
a daughter of Atlas or a Pleiad, and become by 
her the father of Glaucus, Omi'tion (orPorpliv 
non), Tliersander and Habnus (Apollod i 7, 8 , 
Paus X 31, 2) In post Homenc writers, as 
tbe typo of a craftN man, be is also called a son 
of Autolycus (Serv ad Aen ii 79), and the 
father of Odysseus by Anticlea [Anticlea] , 
whence we find Odysseus sometimes called 
Sistjp7t2dcs (Soph Aj 190, Phil 417) The 
my tbs winch make Sisyphus father of Glaucus, 
and tbe mention of tbe worship of a deitv 
named d Tapd^ti—ros at the Isthmus, whom 
Pausanias (n 20, 8) believes to be Poseidon, 
make it not improbable that Sisyphus was 
originally a deity of that distnet, who, when 
his w oT^hip \vas superseded by that of Poseidon, 
appeared in fable as a man cliaractenscd by 
tlie wrlinoss and troachen of the sea In the 
various stones about him Sisyphus is said to 
haic built the town of Ephvrn, afterwards 
Corinth As king of Corinth he promoted 
navigation and commerce, but ht was fraudn 
lent, aiancions, and deceitful His wrcl edness 
dnnng life was punished in the lower world, 
where ho h id to roll up hill a huge stone, which 
as soon as it reached the top alw ai s roUed down 
again (Off xi 593 , ef Gic Tusc i 5, 10 , Lu 
101". Verg Georg m 39, Ov Mel n 
1 The reasons for this punishment arc not 
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the same in all authors some relate that it 
was because he had betrayed the designs of the 
gods (Serv ad Aen vi 16), others, because 
he had betrayed to Asopus that Zeus had ear- 
ned off Aegina, the daughter of the latter 
(Apollod 1 9, 3, 111 12, 6 , Paus ii 6, 1) It 
appears that there was an early legend of his 
having escaped from Hades by his craft, for 
Theognis (703) speaks of his coming back to 
earth, ‘havmg persuaded Persephone by cun 
ning words ’ This may have been the subject 
of the satync play ApaTrtTTjr, which 

existed besides the drama called ^Itrvipos Uerpo 
KvXurrfie Tlie story was further developed 
m later writers (Eustath ad Horn pp 631, 
1702) Sisyphus contnved by his arts to chain 
Death, whom Zeus had sent to fetch him, so 
that neither he himself nor other men could 
die, and there was no longer any fear of the 
gods, until Ares was sent and dehvered Death 
Even then Sisyphus secured himself by direct- 
ing his wrife not to bury him, and when she 
complied with his request, Sisyphus in the 
lower world complamed of this seeming neglect, 
and obtained from Pluto Or Persephone per 
mission to return to the upper world to punislr 
his wife He then refused to return to the 
lower world, until Hermes earned him off by 
force , and this deceit is said to have been the 
cause of his punishment 

Sitace or Sittace (Sitoktj, SiTraKij), a great 
and populous city of Babylonia, near the Tigris, 
a little aboi e Seleucia It gave the name of 
Sittacene to the distnot on the lower course of 
the Tigns E of Babylonia and NIV of Susiana 
(Strab pp 524, 744 ) 

Sitaloes (SirdkKTji), kmg of the Thiacian tnbe 
of the Odry sians, was a son of Teres, whom he 
succeeded on the throne He incieased lus do- 
mmions by successful wars, so that they ulti- 
mately compnsed the whole temtory from 
Abdera to the mouths of the Danube, and from 
Byzantium to the sources of the Strymon (Time 
a 29, 97 , Diod xii 50) At the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian wai he entered into an al 
hance with the Athenians, to whom he showed 
lus friendship by giving up to them Coimtluan 
and Spartan ambassadors (Thuc ii 67 , cf Hdt 
vii 137), and m 429 he invaded Macedoma with 
a vast army, but was obliged to retire through 
failure of provisions (Thuc ii 95-101, Diod 
XU 51) He was defeated and killed in 424, 
fightmg agamst the Tnballi (Thuc iv 101) 

Sithonia (Siffarla), the central one of the 
three pemnsulas runnmg out from Chalcidice 
m Macedonia, between the Toronaic and Sm- 
gitic gulfs The Tliraoians ongmally extended 
over the greater part of Macedonia, and the 
ancients denved the name of Sitlionia fiom a 
Thracian king Sithon We also find mention of 
a Thracian people, Sithomi, on the shores of 
the PontUB Euxinus , and the poets frequently 
use Stihoms and Sithomus in the general sense 
of Tliracian (Hdt vii 123, Verg Eel x GO, 
Hor Od 1 18, 9 ) 

Sitifis (SiTKpa Setif), an inland city of 
Mauretania Caesariensis, on the borders of Nii- 
midia, stood upon a hill, in an extensive and 
beautiful plain It first became an important 
place under the Eomans, who made it a colonv , 
and, upon the subdivision of M Caesanensis 
into tw o provinces, it was made the capital of 
the eastern province, which was called after it 
Mauretania bitifensis (Ptol iv 2, 34 , Amm 
Marc xxvm G ) 

Sitones, a German tribe m Scandinavia, be 
longing to tlio race of the Sucvi, whom Tacitus 
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really los‘ his cars Pliacdima found out that 
such vas the fact, and communicated the deci 
sive information to her father Otanes thero- 
upon formed a con^ipiracy, and in conjunction- 
•with SIX other noble Persians, succeeded in- 
forcing his-rayinto the palace, -where they slew 
the false Smcrdis -with Ins brother Patizithes m 
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asserts to have been ruled by queens (Germ 

^^kttace, Sittaceae [SmcE ] 

SittluB or Sitlus, P , of ^'ncem m Cmpania, 
was connected with Catdme, and went to Spam 
in B c 64, from which country he crossi^ oier 

S ttlTpsSl“l2d St'hmi mS Spam™ ' the eighth month of his reign, 521 (Hdt ui 
saia luai ^ ^ T> — 80,61-79) The story of the usurpation of this 

Mnginn pretender and the combinnt’on of nobles 


excite an insurrection agamst the P®* 

vemment, and Cicero, when he defended Sulla, 
in 02, was ohhged to deny the truth of the 
chaises that had been brought against Sittius 
- " Sittius did not return to Pome 


■nhich oicrtlircwhim is confirmed m its leading 
fac*6 bv the inscriptions But tlie character of 
the struggle, Trhich i s represented ns poll tical and 


(Tirn SuU "01 Sittius did not return toitome tncBtraggic,-wnicnisrepreseni,euusirajji.icuiaiiu. 
His nronertr in Italy was sold to pavhis debts, national beta cen Sledcs and Persians, has somo- 
and he continued in Africa, where he fought m - tunes been misunderstood It is tolerably dear 
the wars of the tongs of the country He ’ from the inscnpiions that Gomates (the real 
lomed Cae=ar vben the latter came to Vfnea, in 1 name, as has been said, of the false Smerdis) 
46 to prosecute the war against the Pompeian was not a Mode His attempt was a religious 
nartv ^ He -wos of great semce to Caesar m ' movement of the Maginns to estabhsh more 
Uus war, and at its conclusion inis rewarded by j firmlj their rchgion and the power of thepnestlr 
Caesar with the western part of A'umidia, where , caste, by placing one of their own order on the 
he settled down, distnbuting the land among | throne This attempt was deVatad by the 
his soldiers. After the death of Caesar, Arabio, ^ nobles, who disliked the innovation of a pnest- 
the son of lllasmissa, returned to Africa, and ! fnug The Aryan religion was restored after 
hilled Sittius hv stratagem (Sail Cai 21 the slaughter of Gomates and the leading Hagi, 
Bell Afr 25, 93^96 , App BG iv 34 , Ctc ad • and llus slaughter was kept m memory, for the 
Ati XV 17) '* ' ’ ’ 

Siuph (Sioui^l, a city of Lower Egvp^, m the 
Saitic nomc, onlj mentioned by Hcr^otus (u 
172) 

SmaragduE Kous (SuopaySoi' 5por Jehcl 
Zaburah), a mountain of JJppcr Egvpt, near 
the coast of the Ped Sea, Is of Berenice The 
extensive emerald mmes from which it obtained 
its name were worked under the ancient tings 
of Egvpt, under the Ptolemies, and under the 
Eomans (Strab p 816 , Phn, xxrvii 65 ) Tliey 
seem to have been exhausted, ns few emeralds 
of any value are now found m the neighbour- 
hood 

Smerdis (S/itpSts), according to Herodotus, 
was the name of the son of Gyrus, and was mur- 
dered by order of his brother, Cambyscs His 
true name was Bardes, which apjioars m Aesch 
Bers 780 as 3IaTdus,andm Just-i 4 asifprdis. 

Ctesias calls him Tanyoxaiccs The death of 
Smerdis was kept a profound secret , and ec- 
cordmgly, when the Persians became wcarv of 
the tyranny of Camhvses, one of the Magians, 
whom Herodotus calls Patizithes, who had 
been left by Camhyses in charge of bis palace and 
treasures, availed himself of the likeness of his 
brother to the deceased Smerdis, to proclaim 
this brother as king, representing him as the 
younger son of Cyrus Camhyses heard of the 
revolt m Sjna, hut he died of an accidental 
wound m the thigh, as he was mounting his 
horse to march against the usurper Acco^ug 
to Herodotus this Jfagian usuriier was else called 
SifiCrdiB , hut this is an error His name appears 
on Persian inscnptions ns Gorantes or Gaumata 


terror of the !Mngian pnest«, by on annual 
festival called Hagophonia, during which no 
ilagian was allowed to sho v himself in public 
SinlliE son of Euclidcs, of Argina, 

a sculptor of the legendary penod, whose name 
appears to be denved from (riAferi, a / mfc for 
carting wood, and afterwards a sculptoBs 
chisel Snubs is the legendary head of the 
Aeginetan school of sculpture, just as Daedalus 
is the Icgcndarv liead of the Attic and Cretan 
schools Ho IS said to have cawed the ^Saioy 
of Hera at ‘jamos (Pans ■ni 4, 4 ) 

Snuutheus [Apollo, p 80 , b ] 

Smyrna (Sgtlpio), or llyrrha For details 
sec Anosus 

Smyrna and in many MSS Zmyma (Spvpi a, 
Ion ’S.yLipvTj ’Z/ivpycuot, Smymaeus Smyrna, 
Turk Izmir), one of the most ancient and 



Coin oI Smyrna ot 2nd cent n c 
O^hcadoJ tho Amcjoa Smyrna ■rtlh turrclcd crerten 
Hon BiUTOuudcdl/j'oal: 'KTcatb ^ ntime) 


ilonnshing cities of Asia JLnor, and the only 
one of the great cities on its IV coast which 


rm, # -1 -1 . -1 i I uu Ik's V 

S^phendates which Ctesias (P^« has survived to this day, stood m a position 

Tbe te <4 remarkable for its beauty and for other 

ifae false Smerdis was aclmowledged as king natural advantages Lying just about the 

f jy i ^ 


mnting anj of them to the palace, and never 
appearing in pubhe Among the nobles who 
enterlamed these suspicions was Otanes whose 
uaughter Phaedima had been one of the wives 
OI Cambvses, and had been transferred to lus 
successor The new long had some veats be 
tore been deprived of his ears by Gyms fer 
Otanes persuaded his 
oangtiter to ascertain whether her master had 


r/r ^ o -- , , Smj-mnens 

(Or 0/ oirtj/nm), which formed a safe and im 
roense harbour for the largest ships up to the 
very walls of the citj , at the foot of the rich 
slopes of Tmolus and at the entrance to the 
great and fertile valley of the Hermus, in which 
lay the great and wealthj citv of Sardis— and 
tkc midst of the Greek colonies on the E 
shore of the Aegaean, it wasmarked out by na- 
ture as one of the greatest emponnms for the 
trade between Europe and Asm, and has pre- 

SL 
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served tlint character to the present dnv There 
are vanons accounts of its origin The most 
probable is that which represents it ns an 
Aeohan colony from Gimo. (Hdt i 150, Pans 
vu 5, 1 ) At an earlv period it fell, bj a strata- 
gem, mto the hands of the lonians of Colophon, 
and remamed an Ionian citv from that time 
forth this appears to have happened before 
01 23 (n c G88) Smyrna from its position 
commanded the trade of the Hermus vallei, and 
thus became a dangerous rival of the Lidian 
kingb at Sardis An attempt upon the city b\ 
Gyges was repulsed, but Smyrna was tahen and 
destroyed by Aliattes, its inhabitants were 
leit dwelling in lallnge communities (miuijSo., 
Strab p GIG) for three centuries, but with 
sometlung that could stiU ba called a town, a?, 
IS clear from the mention m Pindar {Fr 1551 
^t length, at the end of tlie fourth cent n c 
Anbgoaus rebuilt the citv on the SE side of 
the bay on which the old city had stood Tlie 
now city was enlarged and beautified b\ Lisi 
michus, standing partly on the sea-shore and 
partly on a hill called Mastusin It had a 
magnificent harbour, with such a depth of water 
that the largest ships could lie alongside the 
quays The city soon became one of the 
greatest and most prosperous in the world It 
was especially favoured by the Homans on ac 
count of the aid it rendered them in the Syrian 
and hlithndatic wars It was the seat of a 
conventus jundicus In the civil wars it was 
taken and pertly destroyed by Dolabella, but it 
soon recovered It occupies a distinguished 
place m the early history of Chnstiamty, as one 
of the only two among the seven Churches of 
Asia which St John addresses, in the Axkj 
calypse, without any admisturo of rebuke, and 
as the scene of the labours and martvrdom of 
Polvoarp In the years ajj 17S-180, a succes- 
sion of earthquakes, to which the city has always 
been much exposed, reduced it almost to rums , 
but it was restored by the emperor il Aurelius 
(Dio Cass ls3i 32) In the successive wara 
under the Eastern empire it was frequently 
much mjured, but always recovered , and, under 
the Turks, it has surviyed repeated attacks of 
earthquake, fire, and plague, and still remams 
the greatest commercial citv of the Levant In 
addition to all her other sources of renown 
Smyrna stood at the head of the cities which 
claimed the birth of Homer The poet was 
worshipped ua a hero in a magnificent budding 
called the Homereum ('O^ijpeioi) Near the 
sea shore there stood a magnificent temple of 
Cybele, whose head appears on the corns of the 
city Smyrna buEt a temple for the unpenal 
worship, and was a place where the festivals of 
the provmce of Asia belonging to Koiiir ’Acrior 
were celebrated. (Tac Ann iv 5G , cf Peb- 
UAinni , Sardes ) 

Smyrna Trachea [Ephesus ] 

Smymaeus Sums (Suuprafap k6\tos, 'Zu.vp- 
■veuKhs a < 5 \-oi G of Smijrna), the great gulf 
on the "W coast of Asia hlinor, at the bottom of 
which Smyrna stands Its entrance hes be 
tween Pr llelaena (C Kara Sumu) on the 
W , and Phocaea {Foha) on the E Its depth 
was reckoned at 850 stadia It received the 
river Hermus, whence it was called Hermeus 
Sinus ( Epfiews KSxros) It is sometimes also 
called Meki^ou K6\ros, from the httle river 
Meles, on which Old Smyrna stood (Strab p 
645 , ilet 1 . 17 ) 

Socrates (SaftpaTur) 1 The great Athe- 
man philosopher, was bom m the demns 
-alopece, m the immediate neighbourhood of 
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Athens, B c 4G9 His father, Sophroniscus, was a 
sculptor, of whose proficiency nothing is known 
his mother Phaenarete was a midwife In his 
youth Socrates seems for a time to have fol 
lowed the iwofession of his father The group 
of dollied Graces which was preserved m the 
Acropolis was shown as liis work down to the 
time of Pausanias (Pans i 22, 8, ix 25, 2) But 
there is reason to believe that this is a confusion 
of names Phnv {xxxn. 32) clearly nei er enter 
tamed the idea that the author of that group 
was the great philosopher He docs not even 
allude to such a tradition, but s.-’istliat some 
considered tlie sculptor to be the same as the 
painter Socrates Socrates is not made m the 
dialogues to speak ns if he had been himself on 
eminent sculptor Some knowledge of the art 
IS implied m Sen Afcni in 10, but no* more 
than a bnef period of work with lus father 
would secure There would surcl. be more 
reference made to the fact if he had been 
eminent enough es n sculptor to be selected for 
an important public work It has been sng 
gcatal that the idea arose from coins of Athens 
with figures of the Graces, on some of which 
the magistrate’s name is Socrates But there 
13 no improbability in tins group being llio 
work of a Socrates distinct from the pbiloso- 
pber It is tliongbt by some that the relief of 
tbo'e draped Graces in the Mnseo Cbiaramonti 
represents the Athenian group If so, it must 
li'-ve belonged to a more archaic period of art 
than the age of the philosopher Socrates AH 
that can bo sa d is tliat Socrates probablj 
worked, h) e lus father, as a sculptor for a time, 
but certainly soon gave np tba* occupation for 
the work wluch has made him famous, and 
whicli he thought most beneficial to himself 
and his fellow men The personal qnahties of 
Socrates were marked and strikmg His physi- 
cal constitution was healthy, robust, and cn 
during to an estraordinarv degree He was 
capable of bearmg latigue or hardship, and m 
different to heat or cold, m a measure which 
astonished all his companions He went bare- 
foot m all seasons of the year, even during the 
winter campaign at Potidaea, under the severe 
frosts of Thrace , and the same homely clotlung 
sufficed for him m winter ns well as in summer 
In features he is represented as havmg been 
smgularly, and even grotesquely, ugly — with a 
flat nose, thick bps, tmd prominent eves, like n 
Satyr or Silenns (Plat Symp p 215, a, Tkeaefef 
p 143, E , Xen Si/mp 5) Of the circum- 
stances of his life we are almost wholly 
Ignorant , he served ns a hoplito at Potidaea, 
Dehum, and Amplupohs with great credit to 
himself He seems never to have filled any 
pohtical office until 40G, m which year he was a 
member of the senate of Five Hundred, and 
one of the Prytones, when he refused, on the 
occasion of the trial of the six generals, to put 
an unconstitutional question to the vote, m 
spite of all personal hazard He displayed the 
same moral courage m refusmg to obey the 
order of the Thi^ for the apprehension of 
Leon the Salommian (Plat Symp p 219, 
Ale p 194, Charm p 153, Lach p 181, Apol 
p 82 , Sen. Mem i 1, 18, ly 4, 2 , Diog Laert. 
u 22-24 ) All the middle and later part of 
lus hfe at least was devoted exclusively to the 
self imposed task of teachmg , exdudmg all 
other busmess, pnbhc or private, and to the 
neglect of all means of fortnne Bbs wife, 
Xanthippe, is represented as a woman of a 
peevish and quarrelsome disposition He never 
opened a school, nor did he, like the sophists 



of his timci, deliver public lectures ^.^crJ 
•where, in the innrkot-plnce, in the gjronnsm, 
and in the workshops, ho sought and found 
opportunities for awakening and guiding, in 
boys, youth, and men, moral consciousness and 
tho impulse after self kniowlcdgo respecting tlio 
end and value of our actions liis object, 
however, was onh to aid flicin in de\ eloping 
tho germs of laiowlcdgc which were alreadj 
present in them, not to cominunitato to them 
readymade knowledge, and ho therefore pro 
fossed to practise a kind of mental midw ifen , 
just as his mother, riiacnarctc, exercised the 
corrospondmg corporeal art {Plat Tl ca<( 
p 149) Uawcnricdlj and inexorabh did ho 
fight against all false appearance and conceit 
of Imow ledge, in order to pave the wax for 
correct knowledge Consequently to the men 
tally proud and tho menlallj idle he appeared 
an intolerable bore, and often cxpeiioncod tbeir 
bitter Irnlrod and cahminx This was probabU 
tho reason whyhewns selected bj Aristopbaiies 
and the otlior comic writers to bo attndicd ns 
a general roprcscnfalixc of philosophical and 
rhetorical teachuig, the more so ns his grotesque 
phjsiognomvndimtfcd ro well of heing imitated 
in the mask w Inch the actor w ore (See Aristoph 
Kuhes, and cf Av 1282, Eupohs, 2> 0 10, 11, 
Diog Laert ii 28 ) The audience at the 
theatre would more rcndilj recognise the jiccu 
har figure which thej were accustomed to see 
cverx da\ in the market place than if Prodicus 
or Protagoras, whom most of them did not 
know by sight, luvd hecu brought on the stage , 
nor was it of much inijiortnnce either to them 
or to jVnstoplianes whether Socrates was re 
presented ns teaching avhat ho did really teach, 
or something ultcrlj different Attached to 
none of tho prevailing parlies, Socratoi found 
in each of them his fnends and lus enemies 
Hated and persecuted h> Cnlms, Clianclea, 
and others among the lliirla TaTnnls, wlio 
spocialh referred to him in the decree which 
they issued forbidding the Icncliing of tlic 
art of oratory, lie was impeached after their | 
banishment and bj tlieir opponents An orator 
named Lacon, and a poet (a fnend of Tlirnsj- 
bulus) named Jlelctus, had united in tho 
impeacbment with the powerful demagogue 
Any tus, an embittered antagonist of Ilia sophista 
and their system, and one of tlio lenders of the 
band which, setting out from Phvlo, forced 
their way into the Piraeus, and droxc out tho 
Tliirty Tyrants The judges also arc described 
as persons who had been banished, and who 
had relunied with Tlirasybulus Tho chief 
articles of impeachment were, that Socrates 
was guilty of corrupting the youth, and of 
■despising tho tutelary deities of the state, 
putting m their place other now duinitiCR 
At the same time it had been made a matter 
of accusation against him that Critias, the 
most imthlosB of tho Tyrants, had come forth 
from his school Some expressions of hin, 
m wluch ho had found fault with tho demo 
eratical mode of electing by lot, had also 
been brought up against him , and there can 
DO little doubt that use xvns made of his friendly 
relations with Tlieramones, one of the most 
mlluential of the Thirty, with Plato’s uncle, 

harraides, who loll by tho side of Cntins in 

party, and with 

b,!!. fw against 

the party which at that time was dominant 

acl?rniLi^"r Socrates 

ueliveroa m his defence is probably preserved 

J Plato in tbo piece which goes under tho 
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ntuno of (ho ‘Apology of Socrates ’ Being con 
demned bx a majority of only six xotes, ho 
expresses tho couxuctioii that ho deserved to be 
maintained at tlie public cost iii tho Pry taneiiin, 
and refuses to acquiesce in tho adjudication of 
iniprisoiimciit, or a Inigo fine, oi Imnishmint 
Ho will assent to nothing more than a fine of 
Bixtx ininne, on the sccurilx of Plato, Crito, 
and other friends Coiidetiinod to death by 
the judges, XI lio were incensed by this ipeceh, 
by a iniijoritv of eighty xotos, he dtjmils from 
^ them with tho protestation that he xioiild 
nilher du after sueh a dofmeo limn lixo aflei 
one 111 which ho should haxc tiidoaxoiirtd to 
excilo their pilx Tho sentoiite of di nth could 
not bo cirriod into cxcci-tion until after the 
Tclum of the xcssel xihich hud ho. n sent to 
Delos on the pcnodieal Tlieoric mission Tlio 
thirtx daVB xrliidi intorxeiud between tlic con 
di iniiation of Socrates and it*- 1 > turn were de- 
voted by Inm to jioctir attempts (tlu first hi, had 
made m his life), and to Ins usual conxtrsntion 
with his fnends One of tin so conxorsations, 
on tho duly of obedience to tbo laws, Plato bafl 
r< ported m tbo Onto, so tailed after tbo 
faithful follower of ^Derates, wlio had en- 
deaxoured xiithout success to persuado him to 
niako his cstape In anotlur, miilatcd or 
worked up by Plato in the P! aedo, Socriili s 
imincJinttlx before he drank tho cup of horn 
lock developed the grounds of his imnioxable 
conviction of tho immortality of the soul lit 
died xvith composure and cheerfulness in his 
EOxentietli year, ii c Onp Mr Groti , xvhose 
account of Soirales is hero followed m many 
particulars, has xs ell dcscnbi.(l Socrates as dis 
linguislied by throe pccuhanlies — (1) Ilia long 
life passid m contented poxorly and in public 
dialectics, of which we Imxo aln xdy tjiokon 
(2) His jiorsunsion of a sj'ctial religious mission 
Ho had been aeeustoincd conslanlh to hoar, 
oxen from hm childhood, x Imt ho spoko of as 
a dixino xoice — interfering, at momtnts wlien 
ho xxas about to act, in tho way of restraint, 
but noier m tlit x\ax of instigation Such 
nroliibitory warning was wont to conic upon 
linn xcry freqnontlv, not merely on great, but 
oxen on sraall occasions, iiiterccjitiiig what ho 
XI 118 about to do or to sax Thougii later wnters 
speak of this as tho Daemon or Genius of 
Socrates, he himself docs not jiersomfy it, but 
treats it merely as a ‘dixinc sign, a prophetic 
or Bupcmntural xoico ’ It may bo nilorprclod 
ns being a prompting of conscienco or of quick 
and niluilivo judgment Ho xxas ncuislonied 
not only to obey it implicitly , but to speak of 
it publicly and fannhnrlv to others, so that tho 
fact xxas xxoll known both to Ins fiionds and to 
hiB encmicR (Plat Apol pp 81, 10, Phaeilr 
p 242, Thcact p jr>l, Pej) p JOO, Xen Mtm 
I 1, i, ix 8, 1-5 ) (U) His great mtollcctual ori- 
ginalitx, both of subject and of motliod, and 
his power of stirring and forcing tho germ of 
inquiry and ratiocination in others Ho xxas 
tho first xxho turned his thoughts and discus 
Bions distinctly to tho subject of ctliics, and 
xias the first to proclaim that ‘ tbo jiropoi study 
of manlnnd is man ’ With tbo pluloRopliert} 
who preceded liim the subject of examina- 
tion liad been Nature, or tho Kosmos as one 
undistinguishablo xvholo, blending together cos 
mogonj, astronomy, geometry, physios, meta- 
physicB, &c In discussing ethical subjects 
SociatcR employed the dialectic inotbod, and 
thus laid tho foundation of formal logic, which 
was afterwards explained by Plato, and syslom- 
atiBcd by Aristotle Tho originality of Socrates 

81.2 
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IS shown by the results be achieved Out of 
his intellectual school sprang, not meielj Plato, 
himself a host, but all the other leaders of 
Grecian speculation for the next half ceuturj , 
and all those who continued the great hne of 
speculative pliilosophy down to later tunes 
Euchd and the Meganc school of philosophers 
—Aristippus and the Cyrenaic Antisthenes and 
Diogenes, the first of those called the Cynics— 
all emanated more or less directly from the 
stimulus imparted by Socrates, though each 
followed a different vein of thought Ethics 
contmued to be what Socrates had first made 
them, a distmct branch of philosophy, along- 
side of which politics, rhetoric, logic, and other 
speculations relatmg to man and societj, gia- 
duolly arranged themselves , all of them more 
popular as well as more keenly controverted 
than physics, which at that time presented 
comparatively httle charm, and still less of 
attainable certamty There can be no doubt 
that the individual influence of Socrates per 
manently enlarged the horizon, improved the 
method, and multiplied the ascendant mmds, 
of the Grecian speculative world m a manner 
never since paralleled Subsequent philoso- 
phers may have had a more elaborate doctrine, 
and a larger number of disciples who imbibed 
their ideas , but none of them applied the some 
stimulatmg method with the same efficacy, and 
none of them m an equal degree struck out of 
other mmds that fire which sets hght to original 
thought — 2 The ecclesiastical mstonon, was 
bom at Constantinople about a n 879 He was 
a pupil of Ammomus and HeUadius, and fol 
lowed the profession of an advocate m his na 
tive city, whence he is sumamed Scholasticus 
The EcclesiasUcal Szstoryol Socrates extends 
from the reign of Constantme the Great, 800, 
to that of the younger Theodosius, 489 He 
appears to have been a man of less bigotry 
than most of his contemporanes, and the very 
difficulty of determimng from internal evidence 
some points of his rehgious belief may be con- 
sidered ns aigumg his comparative liberality 
His History is divided into seven books — ^His 
work IS included m the editions of the ancient 
Greek ecclesiastical histonans by Valesius, 
Pans, 1668, reprinted at Mentz, 1677, by 
Eeadmg, Camb 1720 

Sodoma, gen -onim and ae, also -um, gen -i, 
and 1, gen -orum {rd Sddofia SodoylTtis, 
Sodomita), an ancient city of Canaan [See 
Diet of the Bible ] 

Soenus or Soaemlas, Julia, daughter of Julia 
Maesn, and mother of Elagnbolus, either by 
her husband, Sextus Vanus Marcellus, or, 
accordmg to the report mdustnously circulated 
with her own consent, by Caracalla After the 
accession of her son, 'she became his cliosen 
counsellor, and seems to have encouraged and 
shared his follies and enormities She took a 
place in the senate, which then foi the first 
time witnessed the intrusion of a woman, and 
11 as herself the president of a sort of female 
parliament, which held its sittmgs m the 
Quinnal, and pubhshed edicts for the regula- 
tion of all matters connected witli the morals, 
dress, etiquette, and equipage of the matrons 
She was slam bj the praetonans, m the arms 
of her son, on the 11th of March, ad 229 
{Lampnd Elagdb 2 , Dio Cass Ixxviii 80, 38 , 
Herodinn, v 6) 

Sogdiana {rj SoySmio) ^dySioi, SoySiavof 
parts of Turhestan andHol/mra,including the 
mstrict still called Sogd), the NE province of 
the ancient Persian empire, separated on the 
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S from Bactnana and Margiana by the upper 
course of the 0\ns {Jihoun) , on the E and N 
from Scythia by the Sogffii Comedarum and 
Oscii M [Eara^Dagh, Matan and Ak Tagh) 
and by the upper course of the Jaxartes 
[Sihoiin) , and bounded on the NW by the 
great deserts E of the Sea, of Aral The S 
part of the country was fertile and populous 
It was conquered by Cyrus, and afterwards by 
Alexander, both of whom marked the extreme 
hmits of their advance by cities on the 
Jaxartes, Cyreschata and Alexandresclinta 
After the Macedonian conquest, it was subject 
to the kmgs, first of Syria, and then of Bactna, 
till it was oierrun by the barbarians The 
natives of the country wore a wild warlike 
people of the great Aryan race, resemblmg the 
Bactrians m their character and customs 
(Arrian, An in 80, iv 10, 18 , Curt iii 2, 9 , 
Strab pp 510, 617 ) 

SogdianuB (SoySmrJj), nas one of tho lUegi- 
timato sons of Artaxorxes I Longimonus 
Tho latter, on his death in n c 425, was sue 
cceded by his legitimate son, Xerxes II , but 
this monarch, after a reign of only tii o montlis, 
was murdered by Sogdianns, who now became 
long Sogdianns, however, was murdered m 
his turn, after a reign of seven months, by his 
brother, Ochus Ochus reigned under the name 
of Dorms EL (Diod xii 71 ) 

Sogdu Montes [SoGDIA^A] 

Sol [Helios ] 

Soletnm (Soloto), a town of Calnbna, twelve 
miles S of Lnpiao {Lecce) It was ruined 
before the tune of Phny, but the sumval of its 
name shows that it must have been occupied 
again (Phn in 101) 

Soli or Soloe (2(5\oi) 1 {Ethnic, 2o\eir, 

Solensis Mesetln, Eu ), a city on the coast of 
Cihcia,S'W of Tarsus, between the nvers Lomus 
and Cydnus, said to have been colonised by 
Argives and Lydians from Bhodes (Strab pp 
671, 676 , Xen An i 2, 24 , Mel i 18 , Liv 
xxxvu 66) It was a flourishing city in the 
tune of Alexander, who fined its people 200 
talents for their adhesion to the Persians 
(Arrian, An ii 6,6) The city was destroyed by 
Tigranes, who probably transplanted the m- 
habitants to Tigranocerta (Dio Cass xxxvi 
20, Plut Pomp 28) Pompey restored the 
city after his war with the pirates, and peopled 
it with the survivors of the defeated bands, 
and from this time forth it was called Pom 
peiopolis (nojiTnjrouiroAiy ) It was celebrated 
in hterary history ns the birthplace of the Stoic 
philosopher Clrrysippus, of the comic poet 
Philemon, and of the astronomer and poet 
Aratus Its name has been cunously per 
petuated in the grammatical ivord solecism 
(soloectsmiis), which is said to have been first 
applied to the corrupt dialect of Greek spoken 
by the inhabitants of this city — or, as some say, 
of Soli in Cyprus (Diog Laert i 2, 4, 
Strab p 683 , Suid s v 2(iAoi) — 2 (Ethmc, 
SdAiov Paleokhma, in the valley of Solea, 
Eu), a considerable seaport town in the W 
part of the N coast of Cj^irus, on a httle nver 
(Strab p 688) Accordmg to some, it was a 
colony of the Athenians, while others asenbod 
its erection to a native pnnee actmg under the 
advice of Solon (Plut Sol 26) The visit of 
Solon to Cyprus is mentioned by Herodotus 
(v 118) It had temples of Isis and Aphrodite, 
and there were rnines in its vicinity 

Solicinium, a town m Eoman Geiuiany (the 
Agn Decumates), on the mountam Pirus, 
where Valentmian gained a victory over the 
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SsUSertom (A^nm. Marc :..vu 10. xxvn. 

C Julios, the author of a geo 

eraphical compendium, divided into fifty bomiu 
chapters, contLing a bncf 
ns taown to the ancients, diversified by bi^tori 
cal notices, remarks on the ongin, habits, 
telmious ntes and social condition of ^ 100 ^ 
natUs enumerated Tlio armugomont, and 
frequently the very words, are denved from the 
Nhtnrcil History ofPbny, but httle Imowledge, 
caie or judgment is displayed in the Eclec 
tion 'We know nothing of Sohnus himself, 
hut ho must liave lived after the reign of 
Alexander Severus, and before that of Coustan 
tme He may perhaps be placed in the reigns 
of Vnlenan and Gallienus It was called 
Collectanea Bcimn Hcmorahihnm , but it 
was rensed m the sivth century with the title of 
Tolyhtstor —The most notable edition is that 
01 Solmasius, pubbshed at Utrecht in 1080, 
prefixed to his Phmanao Exercitatioucs , ‘ 
cntical edition bj Th Mommsen, Bcrl 1804 ! 

Soils Fons [0 IBIS, Ho 3] 

Sohs Mons [Solois ] 

Soils Promontonum (fiapa 'HAfou Upa Has 
Anfir), a promontory of Arabia Fehv, near 
the middle of the Persian Gulf (Ptol vi 7, 14) 
Soloe [Soli] 

SoUium (SdAXiov), a town on the coast of 
Acamama, S of Pnlacrus and opposite the 
island of Lencas (Thuc u SO, 111 95) 

Solois (2oAi5eis G Cantiii, Arab Has el 
Hondtlv), a promontory munuig fai out into 
the sea, in the S part of the "W coast of 
Mauretania Hciodotns believed it to be the 
westernmost headland of aU Libya Upon it 
was a Phoenician temple of Poseidon 
Solon (SifXwi'), tho great Athenian legislator, 
was bom about u c 088 Bv buth ho was a 
Bupatrid His father, Exccestidcs, was a do 
scendant of Codrus, and his mother was a 
cousm of the mother of Pisistratus Exoces 
tides had seriously crippled Ins resources by a 
too prodigal expenditure, and Solon found it 
either necessary or convement m his youth to 
betake himself to tho life of a foreign tradei 
It IB likely enough that while necessity com- 
pelled him to seek a hvehhood in some mode 
or other, his active and inquiring spirit led lum 
to select that pursuit which would furnish the 
amplest means for its gratification Solon early 
distmguishcd lumself as a poet His first 
poems weie m a light and amatory strain, 
which afterwards gave way to the more digni 
fled and earnest purpose of inculcating pro 
found reflections and sago advice, or inciting 
ms countrymen to deeds of patriotism as 
j 1 i*ad done by Ins warlike songs So 
vyidely, indeed, did his reputation spread that 
^ name appears m all the hsts of the Wise Men 
file occasion which first brought Solon promi 
nently forward as an actor on the political 
stage was the contest between Athens and 
)^egam respecting the possession of Salamis 
m success of the attempts of tho Atlie- 
make themselves masters of tlio 


The 

mans 


to 



renew the contest Solon 
bY ^‘s^onoiiniblo jenunciation of 
be m-A ^ device of feigning to 

^ condition 

gora, and there recited a short elegiac poem 
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of 100 lines, in which ho called upon tho Atlic- 
nmns to retrieve their disgrace and reconquer 
tho lovchj island Pisistratus (who, however, 
must have been extremely young at the time) 
came to tlio support of his kinsman , tho pnsil- 
Innmious law was rescinded , war was declared, 
and Solon himself appointed to conduct it The 
Mcgnriaus were driven out of tho island, but a 
tedious war ensued, which was finally settled 
by tho arbitration of Sparta Both parties ap- 
pealed, 111 Bupport of their claim, to the authoiity 
of Homer (Arist Hhct 1 10), and there is an 
I improbable story, which was currently behoved 
in antiquity, that Solon had surreptitiously in- 
serted the hue (If n 558) which speaks of Ajax 
ns ranging Ins ships w ith tho Athenians Solon a 
character was not that of a literary forger, nor 
would tho argument have helped his cause 
Tlio Spartans decided in favoiii of tho Athe- 
nians, about u c 69G Solon himself, probably, 
was one of those who received grants of land in 
Salamis, and tins may account for liis being 
termed a Salammian Soon after these events 
(about 595) Solon took a loading part m fiTO 
moling hostilitiea on behalf of Belphi against 
Cirrlm, and was tho raov cr of the decree of the 
Amphiclyons by which war was declared Ac 
cording to a common story, which, however, 
rests only on the authority of a late wnter, 
Solon hastened the surrender of the town by 
causing the waters of the Phstus to be poisoned 
(Pans \ 87,7, Polyaen Strut vi 13) It was 
about the time of the outbreak of this war that, 
m consequence of tho distracted state of Attica, 
which was rent by civil commotions, Solon was 
called upon by all parties to nicdinto between 
them, and alleviate tho miseries that prevailed 
(Plut Sol 12, ’AO IIoA 6) He was chosen 
archon 591, and under that legal title was in- 
vested with unlunitcd power for adopting such 
measures ns the exigencies of the state do 
manded Li fulfilment of the task entrubted 
to him, Solon addressed himself to tho relief of 
the existing distress This lie ellocled w ith the 
greatest discretion and success by his celebrated 
dis6i(rdcninf7ordinrtnco((rEX(rdx0eia),ameasuro 
consisting of various distinct provisions calcu- 
lated to leliovo UiG debtors with as httle in- 
fringement as possible on the claims of tho 
wealthy creditors He showed his sense of tho 
emergency by the extreme step of cancelling 
outstanding debts for the future lie made it 
illegal to lend money on the security of the 
borrower’s person, so that tho selling into 
slavery foi debt became impossible , a limit 
was placed to the rate of interest, and also to 
the accumulation of land (Arist ’AO IIoA 6 , 
Plut Sol 15-23 ) "Witli a view to facilitate 
and increase trade and commerce, lie altered 
the standard of coinage from tlio Phidoman, 
which circulated m tho Peloponnosus and 
Boeotia, to tho Euhoic, v"hich was need in 
Chalcis and Eretria, then great channels of 
commerce, so that tho Attic currency was 
adapted to that of the clucf Ionian trading 
centres (Anst ’AO UoA 10) [For these 
standards see Diet of Ant art Pondera] 
It IS a mistake to connect his monetary changes 
with tho reliefs for debtors, and to suppose that 
he was debasing the coinage Tlio success of tho 
SeiEaclitboifi and his inipro\ einonts o{ commerce 
procured for Solon such confidence and popu- 
larity tliat ho was further charged with the 
task of entirely remodelhng tho constitution 
As aprolmiinnry step, ho repealed all the laws of 
^raco except those relating to bloodshed Our 
lumtB only aUow us to glance at tho principal 
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features of the constitution established by Solon 
It must be premised that, Solon’s lairs bemg 
the origm of pohtical hbeify at Athens, it be 
came customarv to ascribe to him all old con- 
stitutional measures of ivhich the authors were 
unknown His constitution was based upon 
the timocratic prmciple — that is, the htle of 
citizens to the honours and ofBces of the state 
was regulated by their wealth All the citizens 
were £stnbuted mto four classes The first 
class consisted of those who had an annual m 
come of at least 500 medimni of dry or hqmd 
produce (equivalent to 500 draclimae, a medim- 
nus being reckoned at a drachma), and were 
called Fcntacosiomcdwim The second class 
consisted of those whose mcomes ranged be 
tween 800 and 500 medunm or draclimae, and 
were called Htppets ( I — eir, 'I— ^j), from their 
bemg able to keep a horse, and bemg bound to 
perform mditary service as cai alrv The third 
class consisted of those whose mcomes vaned 
between 200 and SOOmedimm or drachmae, and 
were termed Zeitgitae (ZfirjaToi) The fourth 
class mclnded all whose propertv fell short of 
200medimm or drachmae, and bore the name of 
Thetcs The first three classes were hable to 
direct taxation, m the form of a graduated m 
come tar A direct tar, however, was an extra 
ordmary, and not an annual, payment The 
fourth class were exempt from direct taxes, but j 
of coarse they, as well as the rest, were hable 
to indirect taxes In this arrangement the 
archonslup was restricted to the first class (i e 
pmoticilly to Enpatnds), the second and third ] 
classes were admitted to other offices, but the j 
Thetes to none He thus lumted the demo- 
cracv To Solon has been ascribed the institu 
tion of the Boulc (ffovK’fj), or deliberative as 
semblv of Four Hundred , but it appears from 
Aristotle s AB Tlo\ that this council existed 
before [see under Draco] Solon, however, 
transferred to it some of the functions of the 
Areopagus— the imtiation of proposals for the 
Ecclesia, and the deahngs with foreign ambas- 
sadors, and he made its number 400 (100 from 
each tribe) instead of 401, as Draco had con 
stituted it (Anst ’A0 IToA S ) He greatlv 
enlarged the functions of the Ecclesia (iK 
K\T]ala}, which no doubt existed before his time, 
though it probably possessed scarcely more 
power than the assembhes which we find de- 
scribed in the Homeric poems He gave it the 
right of electmg the archons and other magis 
trates, and what was even more important, 
made the archons and magistrates accountable 
directlv to it when their year of office was ex 
pared He also gave it what was eqmvalent to 
a veto upon anvproposed measure of the Boule, 
though it could not itself ongmate anv measure 
Besides the arrangement of the general pohtical 
relations of the people, Solon was the author of 
a great vanely of special laws, which do not 
seem to have been arranged m anv svstematic 
manner Those relatmg to debtors and credi 
tors have been already referred to Several 
had for their object tlie encouragement of trade 
and manufactures Foreign settlers were not 
to be naturahsed as citizens unless they earned 
on some mdustnons pursmt H a father did 
not teach his son some trade or profession, the 
son was not hable to mamtam his father m his 
old age The council of Areopagus had a 
general power to pumsh idleness Solon for- 
bade the exjiortation of all produce of the Attic 
^—.^oept olive oil He was the first who gave 
to those who died childless the power of dis- 
posmg of their propertv bv will He enacted 
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several laws relating to mamage, especially 
with regard to heiresses The rewards which 
he appomted to be given to victors at the 
Olympic and Isthmian games are for that age 
rmnsuoUy large (500 drachmae to the former 
and 100 to the latter) One of the most curious 
of his regulations was that which denounced 
atimia agomst any citizen who on the outbreak 
of a sedition remamed neutral (Anst ’A0 
noA 8 , Gell u 12 ) The laws of Solon were 
msenbed on wooden rollers (o|oi'er) and tnon 
gular tablets (Kvp^tis), and were set up at first 
m the Acropolis, afterwards m the Prvtaneum 
The Athenians were also indebted to Solon 
for some rectification of the calendar It is 
said that Solon exacted from the people a 
solemn oath, that they would observe his laws 
wnthont alteration for a certam space — 10 years 
accordmg to Herodotus — 100 years according to 
other accounts It is related that he was him- 
self aware that he had been compelled to leave 
many imperfections m his sj^tem and code 
He is said to have spoken of lus laws as bemg, 
not the best, but the best which the Athenians 
would have received After he had completed 
his task— bemg, we are told, greatly annoyed 
and troubled by those who came to him with 
all kmds of complamts, suggestions or cnticisms 
about lus laws — m order that he nught not him- 
self have to propose anv cliange, he absented 
himself from Athens for ten years, after he had 
obtamed the oath referred to (Arist ’AS IToA 
11 , Pint Sol 25 , Hdt i 29 ) Ho first visited 
Egypt, and from thence proceeded to Cyprus, 
where he was received with great distmction by 
Philocvprus, king of the httle town of Aepea 
Solon persuaded the kmg to remove from the 
old site, and build a new town on the plain. 
The new settlement was called Soh, m honour 
of the illustrious visitor (Hdt v IIS ) He is 
further said to have nsited Lydia, and his 
mterview with Croesus was one of the most 
celebrated stones m antiquity [Croesus] 
Durmg the absence of Solon the old dissensions 
were renewed, and shortly after his amval at 
Athens the supreme power was seized by Pisi- 
stratus, who, after lus usurpation, is said to 
have paid considerable court to Solon, and on 
various occasions to have sohcited his adnee 
[PisisTRATUs ] Solon probablv died about 558, 
two years after tbe overthrow of the constitu 
tion, at the age of eighty There was a story 
current m antiqmty that, by his own directions, 
his ashes were collected and scattered round 
the island of Salomis (Diog Laert i C2, cf 
Pint Sol 32, where doubt is expressed) Of 
the poems of Solon several fragments remom 
They do not mdicate any great degree of 
imaginative power, but their style is vigorous- 
and simple Those that were called forth by 
special emergencies appear to have been 
marked by no small degree of energy The 
fragments of these poems are mcorporated m 
the collechons of the Greek gnomic poets and 
m Bergk, Poet Lyr Grace ISGG , and there is 
also a separate edition of them hi Bach, Lugd 
Bat_ 1825 

Solus (5oAouj, oaiTor, contr of SoAdeiv 2o- 
Aci'Tii or), called Soluntum (Soleutinus) by the 
Bomans, an ancient town on the N coast of 
Sicily, between Panormns and Thermae, a colony 
of the Phoemcians (Thuc n. 2) It fell mto 
the hands of Dionysius m 39G (Diod xiv 78), 
but was recovered by the Carthagimons some 
time afterwards Under the Bomans it was a 
mnmcipal town (Cic Verr u. 42, cf Ptol uu 
4,3) 
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Sol^a (to 2(5A.u/ia) 1 {TaUalti Dagh),' 

the mountam range which mns parallel to tlie 
E coast of Lycia, and is a southern continua- 
tion of M Olima’c Sometunes the whole range 
IS called Ghmax, and the name of Solyma is 
given to its lughest peak —2 Another name of 

jEBUSAiiEM gtrab p 6G6) 

Solynu tL-iciAj 

SomnuB ("Tirvas), the personification and god 
of sleep, 13 descnbed as a brother of Death 
lOamros, Mors), and as a son of Night In 
works of art Sleep and Death are represented 
ahke as two youths, sleeping or holduig inverted 
torches m their hands pVTons ] 

Sontius (Isonso), a nver in Venetia in the N 
of Italy, nsmg in the Carnio Alps and falling 
mto the Sinus Tergestmus E of Aquileia 
Sopater (SaTrarpos) 1 Of Paphos, a writer of 
parody and burlesque {(pKvapoypdipoi), between 
B c 823 and 283 (Athen p 71) —2 Of Apamea, 
and the head for some tune of the school of 
Plotmus, was a disciple of lambhehus, after 
whose death (before a d 330) he went to Con 
stantinople Here he enjoyed tlie favour and 
personal fnendship of Constantine, who after- 
wards, however, put him to death (between i D 
330 and 337), wishing, ns was alleged, to give a 
proof of the smcenty of his own conversion to 
Chnstianity (Sozom H JH i 5 , Suid s v ) — 
3 The younger sophist, of Apamea, or of Alex- 
andna, is supposed to liave hved about 200 
yeais later than the former Besides Ins extant 
works (sometimes wrongly ascnbcd to No 2), 
Pholius has preserved an extract of a woik, on 
titled the Ststorical Extracts which 

contamed a vast vanety of facts and figments, 
collected from a great number of authors The 
remains of his rhetorical works are contained in 
TVak’s Ehetorcs Gracct 
Sfiphene (2co<privi], later 2wcpatnjvd]), a district 
of Armema Major, lymg between the ranges of 
Antitaurus and Masius , separated from Meh- 
tene in Armenia Minor by the Euphrates, from 
Mesopotamia by the Antitaurus, and from the E 
part of Armema Major by the nver Nympliuis 
(Strab pp 521, 632) In the time of the Greek 
kmgs of Syna, it formed, togethoi with the 
adjacent distnct of Acihscne, an independent 
W Armeman kingdom, which was subdued 
and united to the rest of Armenia bj Ti 
granes It was taken from Tigranes by Pom- 
pey and given by Nero to Sohaemus (Tnc Aim 
xiii 7) 

(2ci(f(Aoy), a comic poet of the 
Mid^e Comedy, was a native of Sicvon or of 
iliebes, and lived about B c 848 (Suid sv) — 
ragments in Meineke, Fr Coin Gi acc 
Sophocles {2o4,ok\vs) 1 The great tragic 

Hin-n’ ('■t Colonus, a village little more 

younger than Aeschvlus, and 
bUeen years older than Euripides His father’s 
ame was Soplnlus, or Sophillus, who traded 
employed slaves ns 
iSenl ^®'=ei^ed an education not 

and Greek e_dncntion. 
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Sophocles was chosen to lead, naked and w itb 
lyre in hand, the chorus w Inch sang the songs of 
triumph (480) (Athen p 20 ) His first appear- 
ance as a dramatist took place m 408, undei 
peculiarly interesting circumstances — nob only 
from the fact that Sophocles, at the age of 
twentj -sev en, came forward as the rival of the 
veteran Aesclijlus, whose supromncv had been 
maintained dunng an entire generation, but also 
from the chnrneter of the judges The solenini 
ties of the Great Dionysia were rendered more 
imposing bj the occasion of the return of Cinion 
from his expedition to Scjros, bnnging with 
him the bones of Theseus Public expectation 
was so excited respecting the approaching dra- 
matic contest, and partj feeling ran so high, 
that Apscphion, the Arclion Eponjunus, whose 
duty it was to appoint the judges, had not jet 
ventured to proceed to the final act of drawing 
the lots for their election, wJicn Cimon, with 
Ins nine colleagues in the command, having 
entered the theatre, the Archon detained them 
at the altar, and administered to them the oath 
appointed for the judges in the dramatic con- 
tests Their decision was in favour of Sopho 
cles, who received the first prize, the second 
only being awarded to Aeschjlus, who was so 
mortified at his defeat tliat he left Athens and 
retired to Sicily (Plut Czin 8, C I G 2874, 
Aeschylus ) From this epoch Sophocles held 
the supremacy of the Athenian stage, not with 
out rivals by w horn he was sometimes defeated — 
even the Oechpus Tiji annus onlj obtained the 
second prize — but e\ en against so formidable a 
rival ns Eunpides (whose first vnctoij was in 
441) he maintained his place till his death ns 
the favourite poet of the Athenians In 442 
he was on the board of the Hellenotamiae, 
or treasurers of the tnbute paid by allies 
{C I A 1 237) The year 440 is a most im 
portent era in the poet’s life In the spring of 
that year ho bi ought out the eailiest of his 
extant dramas, the Antigone, and in the same 
year, but piobably for reasons apart from 
poetical merit, he w as appointed one of the ten 
strategz, of whom Pericles was the chief, in the 
war against Samos It would seem that in 
tins war Sophocles neither obtained nor sought 
for any military reputation ho is repiesented 
as good humouiedlj repeating the judgment of 
Penclcs concernmg lum, that ho understood 
the makmg of poetry, but not the commanding 
of an army It was probably for this reason 
that Pericles sent him to look after supplies at 
Lesbos, whore Ion records a meeting with him 
(Athen p G04) The family dissensions which 
troubled his last years are connected with a 
well Imown and beautiful story, concerning the 
exactness of which, however, there is some 
doubt His family consisted of two sons, lophon, 
the offspring of Nicostrate, who was n free 
Athenian woman, and Ariston, his son by Theo- 
ns of Sicyon, and Anston had a son named 
Sophocles, for whom Ins grandfathei showed 
the greatest affection lophon, who was by the 
laws of Athens his father’s rightful heir, jealous 
of Ins love for the young Sophocles, and appre 
bending that Sophocles purposed to bestow 
upon Ins grandson n large proportion of Ins 
property, is said to have summoned liis fathei, 
as being mentally incompetent, before the 
Phratores [the jurisdiction in such matters 
would belong to the Archon] As his only reply, 
Sophocles exclaimed, ‘ H I am Sophocles, I am 
not beside myself , and if I am beside myself 
I am not Sophocles , ’ and then he read from 
Ins Oedzpus at Colonus, winch was lately 
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written, but not yet brought out, the magnifi 

cent chorus, beginning — 

Eiiimrou, rSirSe 

whereupon tlio judges nt once dismissed the 
case, and rebuked lophon for his undutifnl con 
duct (Pint An Sent sit gerend Ecspuhl 8, p 
776) Sophocles died soon afterwards, m 40G, 
in his ninetieth year All the i arious accounts 
of his death and funeral are of a fictitious and 
legendary character According to a foolish 
story he was cliolced by a giape, which is 
probably n too literal interpretation of tho epi 
gram by Simomdes saying that Socrates died 
‘ Olvionhv Boifxou pdrpvy a para- 

phrase for ‘ w orking at a tragedy’ {Anih Pal 
Til 20) Another writer related that in a public 
recitation of the Antigone he sustained his 
voice so long without a pause that, through the 
weakness of extreme age, he lost his breath and 
his life together, while otliers ascribed Ins 
death to excessii e joy at obtaining a vnctory — 
In considering the development of tho Greek 
drama it is important to notice that Sophocles 
first increased the number of actors from two 
to three and this he must have done carlj in 
his career, since the change was adopted bj 
Aeschylus in his Omfei a in B c 4G0 Sophocles 
also raised the number of the chorus from tweh o 
to fifteen Of the three additional members ono 
was mtended to act ns coryphaeus of the whole, 
the other two to lend the sections in a dn idcd 
chorus [See Diet of Ant art Tragoedial 
His chorus takes a less Icadmg part than the 
chorus of Aeschylus it is entirely subordinate 
to the actors and does not develop the action I 
of the play The subj ects and style of Sophocles 
are human, while those of Aeschylus are essen 
tially heroic The latter excite terror, pity, and 
a dmi ration, as WO View them at a distance , 
the former bnng those same feelings home to 
the heart, with the addition of sympathj and 
self application No individual human being 
can imagme himself m the position of Prome 
thens, or derive a personal wammg from the 
crimes and fate of Clytemnestra , but every- 
one can, m feehng, share the self devotion of 
Antigone m givmg up her life nt the coll of 
fraternal piety, and the calmness which comes 
over the spirit of Oedipus when he is reconciled 
to the gods In Aeschylus, the sufferers are 
the victims of an inexorable destiny , but So 
phocles bnngs more prominentlj into view 
those faults of their own which form one ele 
ment of the destiny of which they are the 
victims, and is more intent upon inculcating, as 
the lesson taught by their woes, that mse 
calmness and moderation, in desires and actions, 
m prosperity and adversity, which the Greek 
poets and pliilosophers celebrate under the 
name of (rec^poerwr] On the other hand, he 
does not, m the same manner as Euripides, 
brmg tragedy to the level of everyday life, nor 
does he m a like degree use a miserable con 
dition of life as a means of exoitmg pity [see 
p 834, b] A characteristic difference between 
the two poets is illustrated by the saying of 
Sophocles that ‘ he himself represented men as 
they ought to be, but Euripides exhibited them 
as they are’ (Aristot Poet 26) A great 
modem cntic has well said ‘ There is no other 
Greek poet whose gemus belongs so pecuharly 
to the best Greek time Aeschylus has an ele 
ment of Hebrew grandeur Eunpides has strong 
elements of modem pathos and romance , these 
things come easily home to ns But in order 
fully to appreciate Sophocles we must place 
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ourselves in sympathj with the Greek mind m 
its most characteristic modes of thought, and 
with the Greek sense of beantj in its highest 
pimty ’ — Tho number of plays ascribed to So 
phocles was 180 Ho contended not onlj mth 
Aeschylus and Euripides, but also n ith Choc 
rilus, Anstias, Agatlion, and other poets, 
among whom was lus own son lojihon , and 
he carried off tho first pnzo twenty or twentj 
four times, frequently the second, and never 
the third It is remarkable, as proving Ins 
gromng activity and success, that, of lus 180 
dramas, eighty ono were brought out after Ins 
fifty fourth year, and also that all his extant 
dramas, which of course m tho judgment of the 
grammarians were his best, belong to this latter 
penod of bis life Tho seven extant tragedies 
weio probably brought out in tho following 
clironological order — Antigone, EIcctra, Tra 
chtniae, Oedipus Tijrannus,Ajax,Philoctetcs, 
Oedipus at Colonus the last of these was 
brought out, aftci tho death of the poet, by lus 
grandson — Of the numerous editions of Sopho- 
cles, the best is that of Professor Jebb, now 
nearly complete — 2 Son of Anston, and grand 
son of tho elder Sophocles, was also an Athe 
man tragic poet The loi o of Ins grandfather 
towards him has been already mentioned In 
401 ho brought out the Oedipus at Colonus of 
lus grandfather , but ho did not begin to ex 
lubit his own dramas till 890 — 3 Son of Sostra 
tides, was an Atbonian commander m tho Pelo- 
ponnesian war, sent to reinforce tho fleet in 
Sicily and to aid tho popular party at Corcyra , 
was banished because ho assented to the peace 
in Sicily in E C 424 (Thuc ni 116, iv 2, 4G, C5) 

Sophomsba, daughter of the Carthaginian 
general, Hasdrubal, tho son of Gisco She had 
been betrothed by her father, at a i cry early 
age, to the Numidian prmce Masimssa, but at a 
subsequent period Hasdrubal, being desirous to 
gam over Syphax, the rival monarch of Nu- 
midia, to the Carthaginian alhance, offered him 
the hand of his daughter in marriage The 
beauty and accomplishments of Sopliomsba pre 
vailed over the influonco of Scipio Syphax 
mamefl her, and from that time became, under 
her influence, the zealous supporter and ally of 
Carthage After the defeat of Syphax, and the 
capture of lus capital city of Cirta by Blasmissa, 
Sophomsba fell into the hands of the conqueror, 
upon whom her beauty exercised so powerful an 
influence, that he dotermmed to marry her 
lumself Their nuptials were aecordmglj cele 
brated without delay, but Boipio (who was ap- 
prehensive lest she should exercise the same m 
fluence over klasmissa which she had previously 
done over Syphax) refused to ratify this ar 
rangement and, upbraiding Masinissa with lus 
weakness, msisted on the immediate surrender 
of the princess Unable to resist tlus com 
mand, the Numidian lang spared her the 
humiliation of captivity, by sending her a bowl 
of poison, which she drank without hesitation, 
and thus put an end to her own life (Liv xxix 
23 XXX 8-16 , Pol XIV 1, 7 , App Pun 10, 2T, 
28 ,_Zonar ix 11-18 ) 

Sophron {Sdipcov), of Syracuse, was the prm 
cipal writer of that species of composition called 
the Mime {pdpos), winch was one of the nume 
rous varieties of the Donan Comedy He lived 
about B 0 4G0— 420 When Sophron is called 
the mventor of mimes, the meaiung is, that he 
reduced to the form of a literary composition a 
species of amusement which the Greeks of 
Sicily, who were pre emment for broad humour 
and merriment, had practised from time imme- 
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monal ni Uir-ir puWic festivals, and probably j 
m pnralo BfKiioli Tl.ey insisted m a 
dolm^tion of ordinarj cbaractcr brought out 

,n a dramatic dwlogue tus m 

of Bocinl life The second Idyll of ineocntus is 

borron-cd from the ’AKttrTplat of Sop|iron. ^ 
tlif fifteenth {idon'ozusae) from ^ophron s 
■lffOmaCoi/(r« Tliero is hoTvover, some diffi 
cultvin determining ivliethcr Sophron s were 
jn more prose, or m mingled I»efiT and prose, 
or in prose rnth a peculiar rhitlimical moi e- 
mnnl but no metneal arrangement Plato 
V as a wat admirer of Sopbron, and is fiaia to 
have been the first who made the IMiraes hnown 
at Athens (Snidas, sw 'S.d!^pui>, Vr)yh’ovs, 
Anst Fod I 8 , Athen p 505 , cf HrnovDAs) 
Tile best collection of the fragments of Sophron 
JR bv L Botzon, Mnnenburg, 18 G 7 
Sophroniscus. [SocnATts ] 

SophuB, P SemprSalus, consul 804 , and one 
of the first plebeian pontifices n c 800 (Liv 
XI 15 , X. 9 ), 19 mentioned as one of the carhest 
jurists, and is said to have owed lus name of 
Sophus or Wise to his great merits (Pompon 
Fir, 1 2 , 2 , 07 ) 

Bopianao (Filvp irclieii),a. town inPannonia 
Infonor, on tlie road from jlursa to Vindohona, 
the birlbplaco of the emperor Mammmus 
(Amm Marc xxviii 1) 

Sora 1 (Soranus Sora), a town in Laliuin, 
on the right bank of the nver Lins and N of 
Arpmum, with a stronglv fortified citadel It 
was the most northcrlj town of the Volsciin La- 
tium, and afterwards joined the Samnitcs, but 
it was conquered by the Romans, and was twice 
toloniscd bv them, since the inhabitants had 
destroyed the first body of colonists (Liv iv 
2J, 40, X 1, Diod XK 72, xx. 90) Juvenal 
speaks of jt as a quiet country town (m 223) 
I'iiero aro still remains of the polygonal walls 
of tlic ancient town — 2 (Zora) A town m 
Paphlagoma, near Andrapa and N W of Tavuum 
It jB possibl j the same ns Sebaste Paphlagoiunc 
Soractc (Mbiifc dt S Orcstc), a celebrated 
mountain in Etruna, in the territory of the 
Pahfici, near the Tiber, about tv cuty six miles 
from Rome, the suramit of which, m winter 
covered 111111 snow, nas clcnrlv vnsible from the 
city {Tides lit atta sfet nnc caiididtan 
Soractc, Hor Oif 1 9 ) It rises m a bold ond 
abrupt form, bnt to a height of onlv 2420 feet 
On its_6ummitiias a temple of AjkiIIo Sorvmte 
S oranus 1 A Sabine divinitv worshipped 
on Mb Soractc, (ho name of which was possibly 
denved from this worship Soranus was np 
p.irontly a sun pod of the district, and henco 
was identified with Apollo ns Apollo Soranus 
At hiR feshial the iiorshiiipers were supposed 
^ pass ovir burning cmlieri. inthout injnn 
(Nerg Acn vn 785-790, Sil It 1 175, Plm 
in 19) Tlio nte niav have been originally a 
sUn charm like the ‘ Sf John’s fires,’ and had 
the additional meaning of purification from 
evnl influences which belonged to the sunilar 
nl'^ of PvLFs — 2 The name of scieral phv- 
sicjins, of whom the most celebrated seems to 
iiavo Ken a native of 'Ephesus and to have 
i-cdlus profession first at Alexandria, and 
Wards at Rome, m the reigns of Tmjan arm 
iiadnaii, vm 90-1S8 There arc seicril medi- 
wo>] ptant under the name of Soranu" 

bn wl,c;^lcr thov were imltcn bj the native of 
'tinned 

a lake m G ilh i 


was 
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Narbononsis, at the foot of the Pyrenees vvliose 
chief town was Ruscuio (Plm 111 85 , Mel u d ) 
Soslblns (SaifffBmr), a distinguished Lacedae 
monian grammanon, who flourished in the reign 
of Ptolemy Plnladelphus (about n C 251), and 
contemporary with Callimachns (Suid 
„ , Athen p 493) 1.1 

SosigSnes phuo 

sopher, was the astronomer employed by Juhus 
Caesar to superintend the correction of the 
calendar (u c 4G) He is called an Egyptian, 
but may be supposed to have been an Alexan- 
drian Greek {bee Diet of Antiq art Calci- 

danuvi ) , r, 1 

SoBiphanes (S&Kri^amjs), the son of Sosicles, 
of Syracuse, was one of the seven tragedians 
who were called the Tragic Pleiad He lived 
about B c 840-280 (Smd s v) 

Sosithens (Saxr/Oeos), of Syracuse or Athens, 
or Alexandna m the Troad, was a distinguished 
tragic poet, one of the Tragic Pleiad, and the 
antagonist of the tragic poet Homer He lived 
ahont B c 284 (Smd s v) 

SosistratoB (2wcr(ffTpaToj) 1 Held the 
chief power at Syracuse before the nse of 
AGVTHOC 1 .BB, he was expelled by a revolution 
and retired to Agngentum, where he w as assas- 
sinated B c 314 (Diod XIX 71) —2 Divided the 
chief power at SjTacuse with lus rival, Tliynion, 
about B c 277 Tliey called m Pyrrhus to aid 
them when they were besieged by the Cartha- 
ginians (Pint FyiTli 20) 

SobIus 1 C , quaestor, b c GG, and praetor 
49 He was afterwards one of Antony’s prin- 
cipal lieutenants m the East He was appointed 
by Antony, in 88, governor of Syria and Cjhcia 
in the place of Ventidms Like lus predecessor 
the government, he canned on the military 


in _ 

operations m his provnnee with great success 
In 37, he advanced against Jerusalem along 
wi^i Herod, and after bard fighting became 
master of the city, and placed Herod upon the 
throne In return for these services, Antony 
obtained for Sosins the honour of a triumph m 
81, and the consulship in 82 Sosius commanded 
the left wing of Antony’s fleet at the battle of 
Actium He was afterwards pardoned hy Octa- 
vian, at the intercession of L Arronlius (Suet 
Aug 17 , App B C r 73 , Veil Pat 11 85 ) 
— 2 The name of two brothers (Sosu), book- 
sellers at Rome m the time of Horace Tliey 
were probably freedmen, perhaps of the Sosins 
mentioned abov e (Hor JCp 1 20, 2, A P 845) 

Sospite [Jirso ] 

SoBthenes {ZuaOeyrjs), a Macedoman officer 
of noble birth, wlio obtained the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs dtmng the penod of confusion 
which followed the invasion of the Gauls He 
defeated the Gauls in 280 (Jnst xxiv 5, G ) 

SostratuB (SioffTporos), the son of Dexi- 
phanes, of Cnidus, was one of the great arclu- 
tecls wiio flourished during and after the life of 
Alexander the Great He built for Ptolemy I , 
the son of Lagus, the celebrated Pharos of 
Alexandna He also embellished his native 
cilv, Cnidus, with a work wlueli was one of the 
wonders of ancient architecture nameR, a 
iwrtico, or colonnade , supporting a terrace, 
which serv ed ns a promenade (Strah p 791 , 
PJin TxxvT 83 ) 

Sotades (2&.--d5us) 1 in Athennu comic 

poet of the Bo-callcd Middle Comedv, who mn^t 
not be confounded with the more 
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dialect, whence they wore also called ’IoiwkoI 
K6yoi (Suid sv , Athon p G20)^ They weie 
also called Sotadean poeyns (2cuTd5eia da-ixara) 

It would seem that Sotades carried lua lasciM 
ous and abusn e satire to the utmost lengths, 
and the freedoms which he took at last brought 
him into tiouble (Mart n 80, 2) According to 
Plutarch {Op Moral p 11), he made a velic 
ment and gross attack on Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
on the occasion of his mnmago with his sister 
Arsinoo, and the king tliiew him into prison, 
where he remained for a long time According to 
Athenaeus, the poet attacked both Lj simachus 
and Ptolemy, and, haling fled from Ale\andrin, 
he was oiortaken at Caunus bj Ptolemy’s 
general Patroclus, who shut him up in a leaden 
chest and cast Imn into the sea 

Sotion 1 A philosopher and a na- 

tue of Alexandna, who flourished at the close 
of the third centurj n c Ho is cbicflv remark- 
able as the author of a work (entitled AiaSoxaC) 
on the successiv e teachers in the different philo 
sophical schools (Athcn p 102 , Diog Lacrt i 
80) — 2 A philosopher, and also a natuo of 
Alexandria, who lived in the ago of Tiberius 
He was the instmctor of Seneca, who derived 
from him his admiration of Pythagoras It w ns 
perhaps this Sotion who was the author of n 
treatise on anger, quoted bj Stobaens (Sen JEp 
108) 

Sottiates or Sotiates, a powerful and warlike 
people m Gallia Aquitanica, on the frontiers of 
Gallia Narbonensis, were subdued by P Crassus 
Caesar’s legate, after a hard fought battle The 
modern Sos probably represents the ancient 
town of this people (Caes H (? iii 20 , Athen 
p 249 , Oros vi 8 ) 

Sozomenus (SwC'^/ievos), usually called Sozo 
men, m English, was a Greek occlcsiastionl his 
torian of the fifth centurj He was probably n 
native of Betlielia or Bethel, a village near 
Gaza m Palestme His parents were Clms 
tians He practised ns an advocate at Constnn 
tinople, like his predecessor, Socrates, and he 
was still engaged in Ins profession when ho 
wrote his History His Ecclesiastical History, 
which IS extant, is in nine books, and is dedi 
catod to the emperor Theodosius II It begins 
with the reign of Constantine, and comes down 
a little later than the death of Honorius, a n 
428 The work is incomplete, and breaks off in 
the middle of a chniiter The author, wo know, 
had proposed to bnng it doivn to 439, the yeni 
m winch the History of Socrates ends Sozo 
men excels Socrates m style, but is infenoi to the 
latter m soundness of judgment The History 
of Sozomen is printed along with the other Greek 
ecclesiastical historians [Sochates, No 2 ] 
SozopollS, aft SozupollS {-^oi^6ro\is , 'S.aQov 
roKis Susu, Eu ), a considerable citj of Pisidia, 
m a plain surrounded by mountains, N of Ter 
messus (Hierocl p 072) 

Sparta (Sirdpr?;, Dor Sirdpra STrapriaTTjr, 
Spartiiites, Spartanus) also called Lacedaemon 
(AoiccSaf/icor AoKedaiySyios, Lacedaemonius), 
the capital of Laconica and the chief citj of 
Peloponnesus, was situated on the right bank 
of the Eurotas (In), about twenty miles from 
the sen It stood on n plain which contained 
within it several rising grounds and hills It 
was bounded on the E by the Eurotas, on the 
NW by the small river Oenus {Kelcstna), and 
m the SE by the small river Tisia {Magitla) 
Both of these streams fell into the Eurotas, 
which hero for some distance is less narrowly 
Mclosod by the mountains on either side 
-Below its confiuence with the Oenus the nver 
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runs for eighteen miles in a valley or plain 
about four miles broad On its loft bank the 
ground is marshj , on its right there are low 
spurs running down from Taj getus, and form 
mg a space of ground olov ated above the nver 
upon winch Sparta was built Below, the river 
IS again confined bj mouiitam gorges The 
actual plain of Sparta w as therefore difficult of 
approach and easilj defended against inv aders 
Tlio city was about six miles in ciicumferoncc, 
and consisted of several distmct quarters, 
which were originally separate villages, and 
which were never united into one regular lomi 
(Time 1 10 , Paus iii 10, 9 ) Its site is occu 
pied by the modem vnllages of Magula and 
PsyJdnko, and the principal modem town in 
the noighbotirhood is Mistra, which lies about 
two miles to 111017 on the slopes of jVIt Tajgc 
tus During the llonrisliing times of Greek 
independence, Sparta w as nov or surrounded bj 
walls, smeo the braverj of its citizens, and the 
difficulty of access to it, were supposed to ren- 
der such defences needless It was first fortified 
by the Ijraiit Nabis, n c 105 (Pans vni 8, 5 , 
Ln xxxiv 27), but it did not possess rogulai 
walls till the time of tho Eomans Sparta, 
unhko most Greek cities, had no proper Acropo 
lis, but this name, after the fortification of tho 
citj by Nabis, was given to one of tho steepest 
lulls of tho town, on tho summit of which stood 
the temple of Athene Poliuchos, or Chalcioocns 
Five quarters (onginallj distinct villages) arc 
mentioned (1) Pitanc (niranj), towards the N 
of tho citj, m which was situated- tho Agora, 
containing tho council house of tho senate, and 
tho offices of the public magistrates (Hdt in 
65, Pind 01 VI 40, Eur Trond 1112, Pint 
Ayes 82, de Exsil p 001) It was also sur 
rounded by temples and otlior public buildings 
Of tlieso tlio most splendid was tho Persian 
Stoa or portico, originally built of tho spoils 
taken m tho Persian war, and enlarged and 
adorned at later tunes (2) Liinnae {Alfa at), a 
suburb of the city m which stood tho famous 
temple of Artemis Ortliia, on tlio banks of the 
Eurotas, probablj NE of Pitano, was onginallv 
low ground covered with water (8) Mesoa or 
or Messoa (Mecrdn, Mtirtrda), also by tho side 
of tho Eurotas, probably in tho SE part of 
tho citj, containing the Dromus and the 
Platanistas, w Inch was a spot nearly surrounded 
with water, and so called from tho plane trees 
growing there {4} Cyiiosilra {KvySaovpa Kvrocr 
ovpe’’s), m tho SW of the city, and S of 
Pitane (6) Aeqidae {AlyeTSai}, in tho NW of 
the city, and W of Pitane — The two prmcipal 
streets of Sparta ran from tho Agora to the 
extreme end of the city these were, (1) Aphe 
tao or Aphetais {'Aiperai, 'Atperah sc dS6s), 
extending m a south easterlj direction, past tho 
temple of Dictynna (which stood on the nsmg 
ground included in Neiv Spai ta) and the tombs 
of the Eurjrpontidae , and (2) Slias (SKids), run 
ning nearly parallel to the preceding one, but fur- 
ther to the E , and which derived its name from 
an ancient tholos or skias (a circular building) 
The lulls on the outskirts of the city were tho 
Diotynnaeum (above mentioned) on the S , the 
Issorion on tho W , and the Alpion on tho N 
To the SE , on the left bank of the Eurotas, 
was the hiU Menelaium {May Elias), so called 
from the sanctuary of Menelaus and Helen 
which stood upon it (Pol v 22 , Pans in 19, 0 , 
Liv XXXIV 28) The most important remains 
of ancient Sparta are the nuns of the theatre, 
winch was near the Agoia — In the Homenc 
period, Argos was the chief city in Peloponne- 
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two kingdoms of Argos and Sgaxta 


milted The Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus 

^todemus, Enrysthenes and ‘ 

took up them residence at Spwta, and ruled 
over the kmgdom conjointly The old mhabt 
tantsof the country maintained themselves at 
Amyclae, which uas not conquered for a long 
time After the complete subjugation of tbo 
country wo find three distinct classes m the 
population the pure Dorians, nho resided in 
tlie capital, and who were caUed Spartiatae or 
Spartans , the Penoeci or old Achaean inbabi 
tants (but probably with some admixture of 
Donau blood), who became tnbutary to the 
Spartans, and possessed no pobtical rights , and 
the Helots, who were also a portion of the old 
Achaean inhabitants, but were reduced to a i 
state of slavery [See also Diet of Ant art 
Penoeci] From lanous causes the Spartans 
became distracted by intestme quarrels, till at 
length Lycurgus, who belonged to the royal 
family, was selected by all parties to gii e a new 
constitution to the state [See Lv cunotis ] 
Sparta extended her sway over tlie greater part 
of Peloponnesus In b c 743 the Spartans 
attacked UTessema, and after a war of twenty 
years subdued this country, 723, In C85 the 
Messenians again took up arms, but at the end 
of seventeen years were agam completely sub 
dued , and tbeir country from this tune forward 
became an integral portion of Laconia [For 
details see Messekla. ] After the close of the 
second Messenian war the Spartans continued 
tbeir conquests m Peloponnesus Tliey de 
feated the Tegeans, and wrested the district of 
Tbyreae from the Argil es At the time of the 
Persian invasion, they were confessedly the first 
people in Greece, and to them was granted by 
unanimous consent the chief command in the 
war But after the final defeat of the Persians 
the haughtiness of Pansanias disgusted most 
of the Greek states, particularly the lonians, 
and led them to transfer the supremacy to 
Athena (477) From tlus time the power of 
Athens steadilj increased, and Sparta possessed 
bttle influence outside tlie Peloponnesus 
Spartans, however, made several attempts to 
check the nsmg greatness of Athens, and their 
jealousy of the latter led at length to the Pelo 
ponnesian war (431) Tins war ended m the 
overthrow of Athens, and the restoration of the 
supremacy of Sparta over the rest of Greece 
(404) But the Spartans did not retain this 
supremacy more than thirty years Their de- 
msive defeat by the Tliebans under Epaminon 
^3 at the battle of Leuctra (371) ga^e the 
Spartan power a shock from which it never 
recovered, and therestoration of theMessenians 
w tneir country two years afterwards completed 
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expedition of Ins son, Alexander the Great 
Under the later Macedonian monarchs the 
power of Sparta still ItErtlior declined , the in- 
stitutions of Lycungus were neglected, Insnry 
crept into the state, the number of citizens 
duiinished, and the landed property hec^e 
vested in a few families Agis endear cured to 
restore the ancient institutions of Lycur^s, 
but he penshed in the attempt (240) Cleo- 
menes IH , n-ho began to roJgn 230, was more 
successful He succeeded in putting the Ephors 
to death, and overthrowing tlie existing govern- 
ment (225) , and he then made a redistribution 
of the landed property, and ancmented the 
number of the Spartan citizens bj admitting 
some of the Penoeci to this honour His re- 
forms infused new blood into the state , and 
for a short time he earned on war with success 
against the Achaeans But the mistaken policy 
of Aratns, the general of the Achaeans, caUed 
m the assistance of Antigonus Doson, the king 
of Macedonia, nho defeated Cleomenes at the 
decisive battle of Sollasia (221), and followed 
up his success by the capture of Sparta Sparta, 
now sank into insignificance, and was ruled bj 
a succession of native tyrants till at length it 
was compelled to abolish its peculiar institu- 
tions, and to join tho Achaean League Shortly 
oftenvords it fell, with the rest of Greece, 
under the Eonian power 

SpartacuB, the name of several longs of the 
Cimmennn Bosporus 1 Succeeded the dynnstj 
of the Archaeanactidae in b c 488, and reigned 
until 431 Ho was succeeded by his son Se 
leucus (Diod xu 31 )— 2 Began to reign m 
427 and reigned twenty years He was suc- 
ceeded m 407 by his son Satyrus (Diod xi\ 

93 )— 3 Succeeded lus father, Leucon, m 858, 
and died, leaving his Irmgdom to his son, Parj 
sades, m 348 (Diod xvi 81, 62) — 4 Son of 
Enmelns, began to reign in 804, and reigned 
twenty years (Died xx 100) 

SpartacuB, by birth a Thracian, was suc- 
cessively a shepherd, a soldier, and a chief of 
banditti On one of his predatory expeditions 
he was taken pnsoner, and sold to a tramor of 
gladiators In 78 he was a member of the 
company of Lontulus, and was detained m Ins 
school at Capua m readiness for the games at 
Eome He persuaded his fellow prisoners to 
make an attempt to gam their freedom About 
seventy of them broke out of the school of 
Lentulus, and took refuge m the crater of 
Vesuvius Spartacus was chosen leader, and 
was soon joined by a number of runaway slaves 
They were blockaded by C Claudius Pulchor 
at the liead of 3000 men, but Spartacus at- 
tacked the besiegers and put them to flight 
His iinmhers rapidly increased, and for two 
years (b c 73-71) he defeated one Homan army' 
after another, and laid waste Italy from the 
foot of the Alps to the southernmost corner of 
the penmsula After both tho consuls of 72 
had been defeated by Spartacus, M Licimus 
CrassuB, the praetor, was appomted to the 
command of the war Crassus carried on the 
contest with vigonr and success, and after 
gaimng several advantages over tho enemy, at 
length defeated them on the nver Silarus m a 
decisive battle, m which Spartacus was slam — 
The character of Spartacus has been maligned 
by the Eoman writers Cicero compares tho 
vilest of his contemporaries to him, Horae© 
(Od 111 14, 10) speaks of him as a common 
robber , none recognise his greatness, but the 
terror of his name survived to a late period of 
1 the empire Accident made Spartacus a free- 
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Tjooter and a gladiator, nature had given him 
many of the qualities of a hero The excesses 
of Ins followers he could not always repress, 
and his efforts to restrain them often cost him 
hiB popularity But he was in him self nob less 
just than ho was able and vahant (Plut 
Crass 8-12, Pomp 21, Lit Ep 95-97, App 
BO 1 llG-121,Cic Verr ^ 2, 6, Aft m 2 ) 
SpartariuB Campus [Cakthago No\a] 
Sparti (SiropTof from (nretpui), the Soini men, 
-was the name given to the armed men who 
sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, 
and who were believed to be the ancestors of 
the five oldest families at Thebes [Cadmus, 
Thdbae ] 

Spartianus, Aelius [Sciuptokeb Histopiae 
Augustas ] 

Spartolus (SrapraiAos), a town in the Mace 
■doman peninsula of Chalcidice, N of Olynthus 
(Time u 79, V 18) 

Spauta or Capauta (S-raDra L of TJnni), a 
large salt lake in the "W of Media, whose waters 
were singularly bitter and acrid It was also 
ealled Matiana (Mariavi} xtpvri) from the name 
of the people who dwelt round it (Strab p 528 ) 
Specs Artemidos [Pegs Aet ] 

Spercheus (Xvepxtios Elladha), a river m 
the S of Thessaly, winch rises in Mt Tym- 
phrestus, runs in an easterly direction through 
the territory of the Aenianes and through the 
district Mails, and falls into the innermost corner 
of the Sinus Mohacus (Hdt vu 198 , Strab 
p 433) As a nver god Spercheus is a son of 
Ooeonus and Go, and tlie father of Menesthius 
by Polydora, the daughter of Peleus To this 
god Peleus dedicated the hair of lus son Achillea, 
in order that he might return in safety from 
the Trojan war (27 xvi 174, 'cuii 142,Apollod 
111 14_, 4 , Pans i 87, 2 ) 

Spes, the personification of Hope, was wor- 
shipped at Rome, where she had several temples, 
the most ancient of which was built in n c 
854, by the consul Atilius Calatinus, near the 
Porta Carmentalis in the Forum Ohtorium, 
and was rebuilt m 17 v d (Liv xxiv 47 , Tac 
Ann 11 49) The goddess Spes represented 
ospeciallj the hope and promise of gardens, 
01 er winch she presided, as Venus did also 
(wuth whom she was sometimes identified in art) 
Hence the vegetable market was a fitting place 
for her sanctuary (cf TibuU i 1, 9) She was 
represented, like Flora, crowned with flowers, 
and with ears of corn She bore also the 
cornucopia, like Fortune, in conjunction with 
whom she is often addressed on monumental 
inscriptions ‘ Spes et Fortnna valete ’ (cf ’EAirls 
Ka\ (Tv Tvxv p.4ya xaipere, Anth Pal ix 49) 
SpeUBippuS (SireuiTiirTros), the philosopher, 
was a native of Athens, and the son of Bury 
medon and Potone, a sister of Plato fDiog 
Laort IT 1) He accompanied his uncle Plato 
on hiB third journey to Syracuse, where he 
msplayed considerable ability and prudence 
(Pint Dion, 22) He succeeded Plato as pre- 
t of 4h6 Academy, but was at the head 
of the school for only eight years (b c 847-389) 
He died, as it appears, of a Imgermg paralytic 
illness He wrote several works, all of which 
are lost, in which he developed the doctrmes of 
his great master 
Sphacteria [Pnos, No 1 ] 

Sphaeria {S<paip\a Poros), an island ofi the 
coast of Troezen in Argolis, and between it and 
the island of Calauna, with the latter of which 
it was connected by a sand bonk Here Sphae 
TOs, the ohanoteer of Pelops, is said to have 
been buned (Pans u 83, 1, v 10, 2 ) 
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SphaeruB (S^aTpos), a Stoic philosopher, 
studied first under Zeno of Citium, and after- 
wards under Cleanthes He lived at Alexandria 
durmg the reigns of the first two Ptolemies 
(Diog Laert vni 177 , Athen p 384 ) He also 
taught at Lacedaemon, and was beheved to have 
had considerable influence in mouldmg the 
character of Cleomenes (Plut Cleom 2) He 
was in repute among the Stoics for the accu 
racy of his definitions (Cic Tnsc 24, 68) He 
was the author of several worlis, all of winch 
are lost 

Spjiendale {’Sffv^dKrj 2<^E»'Sa\etlr), a demus 
in Attica belongmg to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
on the frontiers of Boeotia between Tanagra 
and Deceloa 

Sphettus S^tit-tws), a demus m 

the b of Attica, near the silver mines of Sunium, 
belonging to the tnbo Acamontis 

Sphinx (Siplyi, gen :S<l>iyy6s), according to 
the Greek traition, a she monster, daughter 
of Orthus and Chimaera, bom in the country 
of the Anmi, or of Typhon and Echidna, or 
lastly of Typhon and Chimaera She is said to 
have proposed a riddle to the Thebans, and to 
have murdered all who were unable to guess 
it Oedipus solved it, whereupon the Splunx 
slew herself [For details see Oedipus ] The 
legend appears to har e come from Egypt, but 
the figure of the Splunx is represented some- 
what differently in Greek mythologj and art 
The Egyptian Sphmx is the figure of a lion 
without wmgs in a lying attitude, the upper 
part of the body being that of a human bemg 
This Sphinx was male, and represented the god 
Hor em-khu ( = Horns, Harmachis, or Kheper) 
The statue existed before the time of Khufn (as 
is mentioned in an inscription), i e before the 
Fourth Dynasty, which probably began about 
3700 B c The common idea of a Greek Sphinx, 
on the other hand, is that of a mnged body of a 
hon, the breast and upper part being the figure 
of a V, omnn The ivmged type, probably derived 
from Assyria, was the commoner , but some terra- 
cotta figures of a mngless Splunx have been 
found in Boeotia Tho Sphinx in Greece was 
prunarily an emblem of the mystenous power 
of death Hence she is represented, like the 
Harpy or the Suen, beanng a slam body, and 
especially she is the slayer of those who die 
prematiuelj Her appearance in the Theban 
story 18 due to her being regarded as both 
pitiless and mysterious Among the most re 
markable Greek sculptures of the Sphinx are 
those Avhich appear in a relief recently found 
I at Abbob The figure of the Sphinx is a common 
emblem on tombs 

Spina, a town m Gallia Cispadona, m the 
territory of the Lingones, on the most southerly 
of the mouths of the Ro, which was called after 
it Ostium Spineticum It was a very ancient 
town (Dionys i 18, 28), but in the tune of 
Strabo had ceased to be a place of any import- 
ance (Strab pp 214, 421) 

Spmthams (iS.irlvBapos), of Heraclea on the 
PontuB, a tragic poet, contemporary with Ari- 
stophanes, who designates hun as a barbarian 
and a Phrygian He was also ridiculed by the 
other comic poets (Anstoph An 763,Snid sv) 

Spolatiun [Salona ] 

Spoletium or Spoletum (Spoletmus Spo- 
leto), a town in Hmbna, on the Via Flonuma, 
colomsed by the Romans n c 242 It suffered 
severely in the ciatI wars between Sulla and 
Manus At a later tune it was taken by 
Totila , but its walls, wluch had been de 
stroyed by the Goths, w ere restored by Norses 
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CTi 9, App BO 1 89, Strab p 


227, 


(Liv - , ^ 

Procop JB Ill 12 ) ^ . . 

Sporades (SiropaSes, sc mjirot, froni cvelpai), 
a group of scattered islands in too Aegaean sea, 
off tbo island of Crete and the ^ coast of Asia 
Minor, so called m opposition to the Cyclades, 
which lay m a curcle around Delos me 
division, howei er, between these two groups of 
islands was not always defined, and wo find some 
of the islands at one time desonbed as belong- 
inff to the Sporades, and at another tmie as 
belonging to the Cyclades (Strab pp 484,486 , 

Ebn i\ 71 ) , , 

Spurinna, Vestrxtius 1 The haruspex who 
warned Caesar to beware of the Ides of March 
It IS related that, as Caesar was gomg to the 
senate house on the fatal day, he said to 
Spurmna m ]est, ‘ Well, the Ides of March are 
come,’ upon which the seer rephed, ‘ Yes, they 
ore come, but they are not past ’ (Suet Jul 81 , 
Pint Goes 63, Val Ma'? vni 11, 2)— 2 A 
Koman general, who fought on the side of Otho 
ogamst the ViteUian troops in the N of Italy 
(Tac Eist 11 11,18,26, Plut OtJt 6) In the 
reign of Trajan he gamed a victory over the 
Bruoten Spurmna lived upon terms of tlie 
closest friendship with the younger Phny, who 
gives a valuable and mterestmg account of the 
manner in wluch Spurmna passed his day 
(Plin Ep 111 1) In the same letter Plmy 
mentions that Spurmna wrote lyric poems , but 
there is no doubt that the four poems pub 
hshed ns Spunnna's by Barth m 1613 are for 
genes (see Wernsdorf, Poei Lat Min iii 826) 

Spurinus, Q Petillius, praetor urbonus in 
E c 181, m wluch year the books of king Numa 
Pompihus are said to have been discovered 
upon the estate of one L Petilhus Spurmus 
obtamed possession of the books, and upon his 
representation to the senate that they ought 
not to bo read and preserved, the senate 
ordered them to be burnt [Numa ] Spurmus 
was consul m 176, and feU in battle agamst the 
Ligunans (Liv id 18, 26, 29, Val Max 

Stabiae (Stabianus Casiel a Mare dt Sta- 
hia), an ancient town in Campania, between 
Pompeu and Surrentum, which w as destroyed 
by Sulla m the Social war, but which con 
tinued to exist as a small place down to the 
great eruption of Vesui lus in a n 79, when it 
was overwhelmed along with Pompeii and 
Herculaneum It was at Stabiae that the 
elder Plmy perished (Ov Met xv 711 , Plm 
Ep w 16) Eemams of some mterest have 
been excavated there [cf Diet of Ant art 
TorcidarJ 

Staeirus, subsequently Stagira (’Srayeipos, 
ra'2Tdyetpa,T] ^rayelpa ^Tayeiplrris Stavio), 
a town of Macedoma, m Chalcidice, on the 
Strymomc gulf and a little N of the istlimus 
wluch unites the promontory of Athos to dial 
cidice It was a colony of Andros, was founded 
666, and was ongmaUy called Orthagoria 
68) It IS celebrated 
as the birthplace of Aristotle, and was m con 
sequence restored by Philip, by whom it had 
been destroyed (Plut Alex 7, Diog Laert 
4, Ael V if lu 17) 

Steienus, C , one of the judices at the tnal 
ot Uppianious It was believed that he took 

nbes from both sides Ho claimed, without 
ngnt, to belong to the Aelian gens, and there 

ore adopted the Aehan cognomen PaetUs He 
was condemned for exciting a mutmy among 
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Staphylus (Srdi/iuAos), son of Dionysus and 
Anadne, or of Theseus and Ariadne, and was 
one of the Argonauts By Cluysothemis he 
became the father of tliree daughteis, Molpa- 
dia, Ehoeo, and Parthenos (ApoUod i 9, 16 , 
Diod V 62, Diomsus) 

Stasinus (2rairTyos), of Cyprus, an epic poet, 
to whom some of the ancient wmteis attributed 
the poem of the Epic Cycle entitled Cypiia 
(Kuirpitt), because Cyprus was the birthplace of 
its supposed author In the earliest histoiical 
period of Greek literature the Ctjpua was 
accepted w ithout question as a work of Homer , 
and it IS not till we come doivn to the times of 
Athenneus and the giammaiians that we find 
any mention of Stasmus (Atlien pp 86, 834, 
682) Stasmus was said to be the son in-law 
of Homei, who, accordmg to one story, com- 
posed the Cypria and gave it to Stasinus as 
hiB daughter’s mairiage portion (Prod Olirest 
p 471 ,Aol F H IX 16) manifestly an attempt 
to reconcile the two different accounts, which 
ascribed it to Homer and Stasinus The Cypna 
was the first, in the order of the events con- 
tamed m it, of the poems of the Epic Cycle 
lelatmg to the Trojan war It embiaced the 
period antecedent to the begimuiig of the Ihad, 
to which it was designed to form an intro 
ductiou, relating the morriag of Thetis, the 
judgment of Pans to award the golden apple, 
the rape of Helen, and the first nme yeais of 
the war Its substance is preserved in the 
prose summary by PnociiUS 

Stata Mater, the deity at Home who was 
invoked to stay the progress of fires, and was 
therefore worshipped m each vicus, under the 
direction of the Magistn Vicorum (O I Zi vi 
763-766) Her statue stood m Uie Forum 
(Pest sn) It IS piobable that her worship 
was meiely one aspect of the worship of Vesta 
[Vesta ] 

Statielh, Statiellates, oi Statiellenses, a 
small tribe m Liguria, S of the Po, whose chief 
town was StatieUae Aquae (Acqin), on the road 
from Genua to Placentia (Liv xlii 7, 21 , Cic 
ad Earn xi 11) 

Statilia Messallina [Messallina ] 

StatiUuB Taurus [Tauhus ] 

Statira (Zrdreipa) 1 Wife of Artaxerxes 
n , lang of Persia, was poisoned by Parysatis, 
the mother of the kmg, who was a deadly 
enemy of Statua (Plut Artax 2-19) —2 Sister 
and ivife of Bonus HI , celebrated as the most 
beautiful woman of hei time She was token 
prisoner by Alexander, together with her 
mother in law, Sisygambis, and her daughters, 
after the battle of Issus, b c 333 They weie 
oE treated with the utmost lespect by the 
conqueror, but Statiia died shortly before the 
battle of Arbela, 331 (Curt in 3, 22-26, iv 10, 
18-84 , An An ii 11, iv 19) — 3 Also called 
Barsine, elder daughter of Darius HI [Bae- 

SINE ] 

Statius Murcus [Murcus ] 

Statius, P Papinius, was bom at Neapohs, 
about AD 61 (cf Stat Silv v 8, 286), and was 
the son of a distinguished grammarian Ho 
accompanied Ins father to Home, where tire 
latter noted as the preceptor of Domitian, who 
held him in high honour Under tlie skilful 
tuition of his father, the young Statius speedily 
rose to fame, and became peculiarly renowned 
for the bnlhancj of lus e^emporaneous effu 
Bions, so that he gamed the pnze three times 
nr the Alban contests (Sift) in 6, 28) , but 
havuig, after a long career of popularity, been 
vanquished m the qumquenmal Capitohne 
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games, he retiretl to Neajwlis, the place of has 
nativity, along mth his ivife, Clandia, whose 
■nrtnes he frequently commemorates (Stlv in 
5, 31) It IS likely, however, that the cause of 
Lis retirement was, not personal pique, but 
rather wearmess of the state ol Homan society, 
•of the recitations, and of the necessitr of seek- 
ing court favour and jiatronage He died about 
Aj) 9G It has been inferred from a passage in 
Juvenal (vu 82) tliat Statius, in his earher 
years at least, was forced to struggle with 
poverty but the passage, rightly understood, 
expresses no more than the circumstances 
under which poets had to find a sale for then- 
work, without any reference to the wealth or 
poverty of Statius in particular Statius aloo, 
no doubt, profited by the patronage of Domi 
tion (Slip IT 2), whom he addresses m strains 
of the most fulsome adulation- The story of 
the secret conversion of Statins to Christianity, 
mentioned by Dante (Furgat -oai 89), rests on 
no authoritv, and is m itself extremely im 
probable Dante was glad to believe jmssible 
for the most eminent imitator of Virgil what he 
was obliged to recognise ns impossible for 
Virgil himself The extant works of Statius 
are — (1) Silvarutn Lihn V, a collection of 
thirty two occasional poems, many of them of 
considerable length, divided mto file books 
To each book is prefced a dedication ui prose, 
addressed to some fnend The metre chiefly 
employed is the heroic hexameter, but four of 
the pieces (i 6, ii. 7, iv 3, 9) are m Phnlaecian 
hendecasyllabics, one (iv 5) m the Alcaic, and 
one (iv 7) in the Sapphic stanza (2) Thelazdos 
Jjtbn Sill, a heroic poem in twelve books, 
embodying the anaent legends with regard to 
the expedition of the Seven against Thebes 
(3) Achilletdos Libn II, a heroic poem break- 
ing oS abruptly According to the original 
plan, it would Lave compnsed a complete 
history of the exploits of Achilles, before and 
after the tune embraced by the Hiad, but was 
never fimshed. Statius may justly claim the 
praise of standing in the foremost rank among 
the heroic poets of the Silver Age He is m a 
great measure free from extravagance and 
pompous pretensions, though he draws too 
largely on his store of mythological leammg, 
but, on the other hand, in no portion of his works 
do we find the impress of high natural talent 
or power, the pieces which form the Siltae, 
although evidently thrown ofi m haste, are 
better than the ambitious jKiems of iheThebazd 
or the Achtlleid — ^Edihons of the Silvae by 
Markland, Iiond. 1728, and by Silhg, Dresd. 
1827 of the Thehais and AcJnUeis by O 
Muller, 1870 of the complete works of Statins 
by Bahrens and Kohlmann, Leips 1876-1884 
Statonia (Statoxuensis), a town m Etruna, 
and a Homan Praefectura, on the river Albmia, 
and on the Laens Statomensis, m the neigh 
bonrhood of which were stone quarries, and ex 
cellent wine was produced. Near it was a lake, 
which IS probably the Jj di Mezzano, a httle 
"W of the i di Bolsena (L. Volsmiensis), 
Statoma was probably between this and Tar- 
quimi- (Strab p 226, Phn. n 209, Vitruv u. 
7,3) 

Stator _ [JiTPiTEE, p 464, a ] 

Steotorium {ZreKTOpioy iEmir Sizar) a citv 
of Great Phrygia, between Peltae and Syn- 
nada (Ptok v 2, 22 , Pans x. 27, 1) 

Stellas or Stellatmus Campus, a part of the 
Gampama plam, X of M Tifata, between Gales 
and the Voltumus (lav xni 13) 

Steutor l^TtvTup), a herald of the Greeks in 
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the Trojan war, whose voice was as loud as that 
of fifty other men together His name has 
become proverbial for anyone shouting with 
an nnusnally loud voice (i7 v 783 , Juv xm. 
112 ) 

Stentons Xaens {Hebeus ] 

Stenyclarus (2Tein//,X7ipos,Dor iSrevvKXapos 
2-eiuKA.kpior), a town m the N of Messema, 
XE of Jlessene, which was the residence of the 
Dorian lungs of the country After the time of 
the third jlTesseman war the town is no longer 
mentioned, but its name contmued to be given 
to an extensive plain m the X of Messema 
(Pins IV S, 7 , Strab p 361 , Hdt ix 64 ) 

Stephane or -iB {'S~e<pdy7i, 2~€(payis Stefa- 
mo), a seaport to-vn of Paphlagoma, on the 
coast of the Manandyni, TV of Smope (Ptol v 
4,2j_ 

Stephanns (Sreiicipos) 1 An Atheman comic 
poet of the Xew Comedy, was probably the son 
of Antiphanes, some of whose plavs he is said 
to have exhibited (Athen p 469 ) — 2 Of By- 
zantium the author of the geographical lexicon 
entitled JEtJimca {’EByiha), of which unfortn 
nately we onlv possess an Epitome Stephanas 
was a grammarian at Constantinople, and hved 
after the tune of Arcadius and Hononus, and 
before that of Justmian H His work was re- 
duced to an Epitome by a certam Hermolans, 
who dedicated has abndgment to the emperor 
Justinian H Accordmg to the title, the chief 
object of the work was to specify the gentile 
names derived from the several names of places 
and countnes in the ancient world But, while 
this is done in every article, the amount of 
information given went far beyond this Nearly 
every arbcle in the Epitome contains a reference 
to some ancient writer as an authority for the 
name of the place, but m the ongmal, as we see 
from the extant rragments, there were consider- 
able quotations from the ancient authors, be- 
sides a number of very mterestmg particulars, 
topographical, historical, mythological, and 
others Thus the work was not merely what it 
professed to be, a lexicon of a special branch of 
techmeal grammar, but a valuable dictionary 
of geographv How great would have been its 
value to ns if it had come down to ns nn- 
mutnated may be seen by anyone who com- 
pares the extant fragments of the original with 
the correspondmg articles m the Epitome 
These fragments, however, are unfortunately 
verv scanty, hemg only the last part of the 
letter the article ’Ifiijpfoi Suo and an account 
of Sicily — The best editions of the Epitome of 
Stephanns are by Dmdorf, Lips 1825, Ac , 
4 Tols , by TV'estermann, laps 1889, 8vo , and 
by Meineke, Berhn, 1849 

Sterculius, Stercutius, or SterquilInuB 
[Picu3D,t;s , cf I^^)IGrrAlIE^TA, p 443, a.] 

Steropes [Cyclopes ] 

Stesichoms (Srija-lxopos:), of Himera in Sicily, 
a celebrated Greek poet, contemporary with 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Pittacns, and Phalans, is 
said to have been bom b c 632, and to have 
died m 552 at the age of eighty His real name 
was Tisias, the name by which he is known 
hemg merely a surname, meanmg ‘ orgamser of 
choruses ’ (Smd. sv) Ol the events of his hfe 
we have only a few obscure accounts lake 
other great poets, his burth is fabled to have 
been attended by an omen a mghtmgale sat 
upon the babe's bps and sang He is said to 
have been carefully educated at Catana, and 
afterwards to have enjoyed the friendship of 
Phalans, the tyrant of Agngentum Many 
writers relate the fable of his being miraculously 
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struck witli blindness after writing an attack 
upon Helen, and recovering his siglit wlien ho 
had composed a Pahnodin [Helena ] Another 
story told of him is that he warned the citizens 
of the designs of Phalaris by telling them the 
fable of the horse and the stag, and m conse- 
quence had to fly from Agrigentum to Cataim 
(Ar Bhet ii 20) Ho is said to halo been 
buried at Catana near a gate of the city which 
was called after him the Stesichorcan gate 
Stesicliorus was one of the nine chic^ of l\iic 
poetry recognised by the ancients Ho stands, 
OTth Aleman, at tlie head of one branch of «io 
lyric art, the choral poetry of the Donaus He 
was the first to break the monotony of the 
strophe and antistrophe bj the introduction of 
the epode, and Ins metres wore much more 
varied, and the structure of his strophes more 
elaborate, than those of Aleman His odes con 
tamed tlie elements of the choial poctrj per 
fected by Pindar and the tragedians The 
subjects of his poems were chieflj heroic (hence 
‘ graves Camcmio,’ Hor Oil u 9, 8) , he tnins 
ferred the subjects of the old epic poctn to the 
lync form, dropping, of course, the continuous 
narrative, and dwelling on isolated adieiiturcs 
of Ins heroes He also composed poems on other 
subjects His evtant remains may bo clasai 
fled under the following heads — (1) Mythical 
Poems , (2) Hymns, Encomia, Epithalamm, 
Paeans, (3) Erotic Poems, and Scolia , (1) A 
pastoral poem, entitled DapJnns , (6) Fables, 
(G) Elegies The dialect of Stesicliorus was 
Dorian, with an intcrmivturo of the Epic — The 
best edition of liis fragments is by Kloinc, 
Borof 1828 

Stesimbrotus (^■njaluPpoTos), of Thasos, a 
rhapsodist and historian in the time of Cinion 
ind Pcnolcs, who is mentioned w ith praise bj 
Plato and Xenophon, and who rnroto a work 
upon Homer, the title of which is not known 
He also wrote some histoncal works (Plat 
Jon, p 550 , Xen Man n 2, 10, Plut Cim 4, 
11, 10, Per 8, 20) 

Stheneboca (SOfre/Soio), called Antea by 
many writers, was a daughter of the Lycian 
king lobates, and the wife of Proctus Eo 
spocting hor Jove for Bollerophon, see Bellebo 

PUONTFS 

SthenelUB (SdereAos) Son of Perseus and 
iVndromeda, king of Mycenae, and husband of 
Nicippe, by whom ho became the fathoi of 
Alcinoc, Medusa, and Eurystheus (II xiv 110, 
Apollod 11 4,5) Eurystheus, ns the groat oneinj 
of Heraclos, is called bj 0\id Siltcnelctus 
hostis (Ov Hci IV 25, Met i\ 278) — 2 Son 
of Androgeos and grandson of Minos He ac 
companiod Heracles from Paros on his evpedi 
tion against the Amazons, and together with 
his brother Alcaeus ho w as appointed by Hera 
clos ruler of Thasos (Apollod ii 5, 9) — 3 Son 
of Actor, likewise a companion of Heracles in 
his expedition against the Amazons, but ho 
died and was buried in Paphlagoiiia, whore ho 
afterwards appeared to the Argonauts (Ap Eh 
11 911) — 4 bon of Capaneus and Ei ndne, 
belonged to the family of the Anaxagoridae in 
Argos, and was the father of Cylarnbes (Z7 v 
109 , Pans ii 18, 4) Ho wTis one of the Epigoni, 
by whom Thebes was taken, and ho commanded 
the Argives under Diomedes, in the Trojan war, 
being the faithful friend and companion of DiO 
medes (U ii 504, iv 8G7, 505, xxiii 511 , Ilor 
Oil 1 15, 8, IV 9, 20 ) He w as one of tho Greeks 
concealed in tho wooden horse (Hyg Fab 108), 
and at the distnbution of the booty ho was 
said to have received an imago of a three eyed 
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Zeus, which w as in after times shown at Argos 
(Pans 11 15, 6, viii 4G, 2) His own statue and 
tomb also wore behoved to ovist at Argos — 
6 Father of Cycnus, who was metamorphosed 
into a swan Hence we find the swan called by 
Ovid Sthendets volucils and Sthendeta ol es 
(Ov Met II 8G8) — 6 A tragic poet, contempo- 
rary with Aristophanes, who attacked him in 
the TT'nsjis (Aristoph Fesji 1312) 

Sthono [Gorgones ] 

Stilicho, son of a Vandal captain nnder tho 
cmpctoi Valons, became one of the most dis- 
tinguished generals of Theodosius I On the 
death of Theodosius, a d 895, Stihcho became 
tho real ruler of the West under tho eniperoi 
Honorius, and Ins power was strengthened by 
tho death of his iival, Eufinus [EuriMis], and 
by the marriage of his daughter Maria to 
Honoiius His inihtai'y abilities saved tho 
Western empne, and after gaming several 
victoncs over the bnibanaiis,he defeated Alaric 
at the decisive battle of Pollontia, 408, and 
compelled him to retire from Italy In 405 ho 
gained another great victory over Eadagaisus, 
who had invaded Italy at tho head of a fonnid- 
ablo host of barbaiians It was alleged that, 
these V ictories raised the ambition of Stihcho, 
and that ho aspired to make himself master of 
the Homan empire, but tlieio is no pioof of 
this The influence of Stihcho was undermined 
by the intrigues, of Olympius, who, for his own 
purposes, persuaded Honorius to regard Stihcho 
as dangerous and disloy al Stihcho was appro 
bonded and put to death at Eavenna in 408 
(Claudiaii, Stihcho, Sacna, Bufinus, Zosim 

IT, v) 

Stilo, L Aellns Pracconinus, a Eoman 
grammarian, one of the teachers of Varro and 
Cicero Ho received tho surname of Pracco 
nmus because Ins father had been a pracco, and 
that of Stilo on account of his compositions 
Ho himsolf was a Imight, and, as one of tho 
aristocratical party, accompanied Q Mctellus 
Nuraidiuis into ovilo in n c 100 He wrote 
Commentaries on tho Songs of tho Sain and on 
tho Twelve Tables, a work Do Pioloqmts, &c 
Ho and his son in-law, Ser Claudius, may bo 
regarded ns tho founders of the study of gram 
mar at Eome (Suet Giam 2, Cic Brut 6G, 
205, Quint \ 1,99, Gcll i 18, v 21) Some 
modoni wntors suppose tliat tho work on Eho- 
toric ad C Hcreninum, which is printed in the 
editions of Ciceio, is tlie work of this Aelius," 
but this IS probably erroneous [see Cobniti- 
cius] 

Stilpo (St/A.woii'), tho philosopher, was a 
native of hlegaia, and taught philosophy in 
his native town Accoiding to ono account, 
ho engaged in dialectic encounters with Dio 
dorus Cronus at tho court of Ptolemaous Soter , 
while, according to another, lie did not comply 
with tho invitation of tho Icing to visit Alex- 
andria Ho acquired a gicat reputation , and 
so high was tho esteem in which he was held 
that Domotrius, tho son of Antigonus, spared 
hiB house at the captuie of Megara Ho is said 
to have surpassed Ins contenipoiaries in inven 
two power and dialectic art, and to hav o inspired 
almost all Greece with a devotion to the Me 
garian philosophy He mado tho idea of virtue 
tho especial object of Ins consideration Ho 
maintained that the wise man ought not only 
to overcome every evil, but not even to be 
afiectod by any (Diog Laert ii 118-118, Sen 
0 )^ 

Stlmula, originally an Italian deity wor- 
shipped among tho Indigetes as tho Power 
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which in childhood and youth incited to emula- 
tion or love (Aug C D’ iv 11) , hut, perhaps 
only from some smnlonty of sound, this name 
was apphed also to Semele after the introduc- 
tion of the Bacchanalian worship into Italy 
Tins Stunula (= Semele) had a sanctuary near 
Ostia (Iiiv sioas 12 , Ov Fast yi 503 ) 

Stiria (Srcipla Sretpievs Eu on the hay 
Porto Pafti), a demus m Attica, SB of Brauron, 
belonging to the tnhe Pandioms, to whicli there 
was a road from Athens called tS.retpiah^ io6s 
It IB the birthplace of Theramenes and Thra- 
syhulns (Pans s 45, 8 , Strab p 890 ) 
Stobaeus, Joannes (^laidvinis 6 ^Toffcuos), de 
nved his surname apparentlv from being a 
native of Stobi m Macedonia Of his personal 
history we know nothing Even the age m 
which he bred cannot bo fixed with acenraej , 
but he must have been later than Hierocles of 
Alexandria, uhom he quotes Probably he 
lived not lery long after him, as he quotes no 
writer of a later date IVe are mdebted to Sto- 
baeus for a very valuable collection of extracts 
from earher Greek writers Stobaeus was a 
TTinn of very extensive readmg, m the course of 
which he noted down the most mtercsting pas 
sages The materials which he had collected 
in this way he arranged, m the order of subjects, 
for the use of his son Septimius This collcc 
tion of extracts has come down to us, divided 
mto two distinct works, of wh^ph one hears the 
title of ’E/fAoya! ipvaiKal SiaXfKriKol koI 7/BiKa( 
{EclogaePhi/sicae, etc ) and the other the title 
of ’AvBoKdyiov (Flonlegium or Serntones) The 
Fdogae consist for the most part of extracts 
conveying the views of earher poets and prose 
writers on piomts of physics, dialectics, and 
ethics The Flonlegium or Sennones is de 
voted to subjects of a moral, political, and i 
economical kmd, and maxims of practical 
wisdom Bach chapter of the Eclogue and 
Sennones is headed by a title doscnbmg its i 
matter The extracts quoted m illustration 
begm usually with passages from the jioets, | 
after whom come historians, orators, philo- 
sophers and physicians To Stobaeus we are 
mdebted for a large proportion of the fragments 
that remam of the lost works of poets En 
npides seems to have been an especial favourite 
■with him He has quoted above 600 passages 
from him m the Serntones, 160 from Sophocles, 
and above 200 from Menander In extracting 
from prose -writers, Stobaeus sometimes quotes 
verbatim, sometimes gives only an epitome of 
the passage — Editions of the Edogae are by 
Heeren, Gottmg 1792-1801, and by Memeke, 
Leips ISGO, and of the Flonlegium byGais- 
ford, Oxon 1822, and by Memeke, Leips 1857 

Stohi (2,r6poi STofiouos), a town of Mace- 
doma, and the most important place m the dis 
tnet Baeonia, was situated on the ni er Engon, 
at its junction with the Axius, 17E of Heraclea 
(Strab p 329 , Btol m IS, 4 , Liv xxxni 19, 
xlv 29) It was made a Eomon colony and a 
mimicipinm, and under the later emperors was 
the capital of the pro'nnce Macedonia H or 
Salntans (Plin iv 84, G Ji iii 629) It was 
destroyed at the end of the fourth century by 
the Goths, but it is stiU mentioned by the 
Bvzantine writers as a fortress under the name 
of Stypeum (Sru-reioi') Its rums are near the 
modem Gradsko 

Stoechades Insulae (J d’Eyeres) a group of 
five small islands m the Mediterranean, off the 
coast of Galha Narbonensis and E of Massiha, 
on which the Massihotes kept an armed force 
protect them trade against pirates The 
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three larger islands (mentioned by Phny) were 
called Prote, Mese or Pomponiana, and Hypaea, 
the modem Porguerolle, Port Croe, and Isle 
de Levant or du Titan, the two smaller ones 
are probably the modem Batoneau and 
Promigne (Strab p 184, Tac Eist m 43, 
Lucan, iii 61C , Plin iii 86 ) 

Stoeni, a Ligunan people in the Mantime 
Alps, conquered by Q Marcius Eex B c 118, 
before he founded the colony of Narbo Martins 
(Liv Ev G2 , Val Max 10, 3) 

Strabo, a cognomen m many Eoman gentes, 
properly signified a person who squinted, and is 
accordmgly classed with Pactus, though the 
latter word did not indicate such a complete 
distortion of vision as Strabo (Hor Sat i 8, 
45 , Cic AI H 1 29 , Plin xi 150) 

Strabo, the geographer, was a native of 
Amasia m Pontns Tlio date of his birth is un- 
known, but may perhaps he placed about b c 
64 He hied during the whole of the reign of 
Augustus, and dnnng the earlj part, at least, 
of the reign of Tibenus He is supposed to 
have died about a D 24 He received a careful 
education He studied grammar under Aristo- 
demus at Nvsa m Cano, and philosophy under 
Xenarchns of Selencia m Cilicia and Boethus 
of Sidon (Strab pp G50, 070 ) Ho In cd some 
years at Eome, and also travelled much in 
vanons countries Wc learn from his own 
work that he was -with his friend Aclms Gallns 
m Egypt m B c 24 (pp 110, 818) He wrote a 
lustoncal work {'laroptKa TirojocJpara) in forty- 
three books, which is lost It began where the 
Historj of Polybius ended, and was probablv 
continued to the battle of Actiiun (Strab p 
18, Pint Lucnll 28, Sull 2G ) But his work 
on Geography (TeceypaipiKi), m seventeen books, 
has come down to ns entire, wnth the exception 
of the seventh, of which wo have onlj a meagre 
epitome Strabo’s work, according to his own 
expression, was not mtended for the use of all 
persons It was designed for all who had had 
a good education, and particularly for those 
who were engaged m the higher departments 
of admmistration Consistently with this view, 
his plan does not comprehend mmnto descrip- 
tion, except when the place or the object is of 
great interest or importance, nor is his 
description limited to thephysicalcharactenstics 
of each country it comprehends the important 
pohtical eientsof which each country has been 
the theatre, a notice of the chief cities and the 
great men who have illustrated them , in short, 
whatever was most charactenstic and mterest- 
mg m every country Strabo's Geography is 
the most important ancient work on that 
subject which has been preserved, and forms a 
strikmg contrast wuth the Geography of 
Pfolemi, and the dry hst of names, occasion- 
allv relieved by something added to them, m 
the geographical portion of the Natural His- 
tory of Phny It 13 m short a book intended 
for reading, and it may he read a kmd of 
lustoncal geography Strabo’s language is 
generally clear, except in those passages where 
the text has been corrupted , it is appropnate 
to the matter, simple and ■without affectation 
Prom this it -will be understood that, while his 
work IS natnraEy of no value in its mathemati 
cal geography, it is mterestmg and extremely 
valuable for its notices of topography (where, 
however, he deals only -with those places which 
he considers most important), of historj and of 
customs The first two books of Strabo are an 
introduction to his Geography, andcontam that 
m which he was weakest, his views on the form 
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■^nd magnitude of the eartb, and other ™bjecL<j 
connected wiUx mathematical geography In 
the third booh he begins his dcscnption ho 
devotes eigM l>ooks to Europe, si^ to 
aud tlie seventecutli and last to Egypt and 
Libia- Strabo adopted the geography of 
Eratosthenes as his basis, but in lus ovm ivork 
he aimed at somethmg much more complete, 
compnsuig, as was said above, histonciJ as well 
ac physical geograph} With the W of Europe 
he was natnrallv better acqnamted than Erato- 
sthenes had been, though it is strange to find 
that he conccned the PiTonees ns nmniiig 
from N to S jiarallel inth the Rhine (p 177) 
In Ins -news of tlie geography of Asia and 
Africa he departs little from those of Erato 
sthenes nor does he differ much in Ins concep- 
tion of themap of the world, which he regarded 
as ‘shaped like a chlamys,’ an oblong measnr- 
ing about 9000 miles in length from E to W 
and 1000 in breadth (p 113), the habitable 
earth extending about 400 N of Borrsthenes to 
a latitude corresponding with the hi of Icme 
(Ireland) It is to be regretted tlial in Ins 
judgment of his predecessors he not onlj 
nndnlv discredits Hcrodotns but also (from 
following Polybius iinplicitlv in tins point) 
altogether rejects the autlionti of Pythcas 
Yet Pytheas might hai c sai cd him from some 
erroneous ideas about the 17 of Europe 
Pythenc for instance, a ns nearer the truth ns 
regards the geography of Bntaui, when he 
described it as an island stretching awav length 
wise to the N , with Thnlo to the Is of it (Strab 
p 114), than Strabo himself, who behoved 
Britam to be a tnanglc with its longest side, 
500 miles long, opposite tlio whole Gallic coast 
from the Rhine to the Pyrenees (that coast 
being, as it svere, flattened out mlo a continuous 
line facing mainly X ), and who placed Ireland 
X of Britain, os the most northerh point of 
the world — The best editions of Strabo are 
hi Kramer, Bcrl 1347-1872 , bv C ITuller and 
Dubner, Pans, 1857, and the text by Mcineke, 
Leips 1,800 , selections hv H F Tozer, 1893 
Strabo, Fannlus 1 C , consul nc 101 with 
"M Talenns Ilessalla In tlioir consulship the 
rhetonciauBwerc expelled from Rome (Cell xv 
11 ) — 2 C , son of the preceding, consul 122 
IC I L 1 500) Ho 01 ed his election to the 
consulship chiefly to the influence of C Grac 
chus, who was anrious to prevent his enemv 
Opimius from obtaining llie office But in his 
consulship Faniiius supported the anstocracy, 
and took an actnc part in opposing the mea- 
sures of Gracchus He spoke against the pro- 
posal of Gracchus, who wished to giic tlie 
Roman franchise to the Latins, m a speech 
which was regarded ns a master-piece in the 
time of Cicero (Cic Briif 20, 99) He served 
in Africa, under Scipio Afneanns, m 140, and in 
Spam under Fabins Maximus in 142 (Pint 
Ti Gr 4, App Sup C7) He owed his cclc- 
hntj in htoratnre to his Historj, which was 
ivntten in Latin, and of which Bnitiis made an 
abridgment (Cie de Or ii C7, 270, Brut 
87, 299) — 3 Tlie son in law of Laelius, whom 
CiCMo introduces ns one of the speakers in the 
de Bepubbea and de Ainic^tia, was stated m 
the Bruins (20, 101) to be the same as the 
liistonan Fannins, hut Cicero liimself corrects 
this statement {ad Ait xii 5, 8) 

Strabo SeiuB [Sejasus] 

Stratocles (2Tp^To/f^^y) 1 An Athenian 

•OTater, and a fnend of the orator Lveurgus 
He was a yimlent opponent of Demosthenes, 
whom he charged wnth having accepted bribes 
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from Harpalus Stratocles especially distin 
guisliod himself by his extravagant flattery of 
Demetrius fflut Dcmetr 11, 24, Vtt X 
Or p 852 ) — ^2 An actor at Rome (Juv in 99 , 
Quintil XI 3, 178) 

Straton (^rpdruy) 1 Son of Arcesilans, of 
Lampsaens, was a distinguished Peripatetic 
philosopher, and the tutor of Ptolemj Pliiladel- 
phns He succeeded Theophrastus as head of 
the school m Ji c 288, and, after presiding over 
it eighteen i ears, was sncceodcd by Lycon He 
devoted him'self especially to the study of natural 
science, whence lie obtained the appellation of 
PJit/stcns Cicero, while speaking highly of lus 
talents, blames lum for neglecting the most 
necessary part of philosophy — that which 
has respect to virtue and morals— and giving 
himself up to the investigation of nature 
Straton appears to have taught a pantheistic 
Bvstom, the specific character of which cannot, 
however, be determined He seems to have 
denied the existence of anv god outside the 
material unii erse, and to hai c held that ci ery 
particle of matter has a plastic and seminal 
power, but without sensation or intelligence , 
and that life, sensation, and intellect, are but 
forms accidents and affections of matter 
(Diog Lat rt i 68, Cie Acad i 9, 34, de Fin 
T 6, 18 )— 2 Of Sardis, an epigrammatic poet, 
and the compiler of a Greek Anthology dcioted 
to licentious subjects [Peamides J — 3 A 
phisician of Bervtus in Phoenicia, one of 
whose medical formulae is quoted by Galon — A 
Also a physician, and a pupil of Erasistratns in 
the third century n c 0iog Latrt v 3,01) 

Stratonice {’Srparovlicri) 1 IVifc of Anti- 
gonus, king of Asm, bv whom she became 
the mother of Demetnus Poliorcetes (Pint 
Demetr 2) After the battle of Ipsus she fled 
to Salnmis in Cyprus with her son Demetnus 
— 2 Daughter of Demetnus Poliorcetes and 
Plula, the daughter of Antipatcr In 300, at 
which time she could not haie been more than 
seientecn years of age, slic was mamed to 
Scleocns, knng of Syria XotwiBistanding the 
dispantj of their ages, she lived in harmonj 
with the old Ling for some years, when it was 
discovered that lier stepson, Antiochns, was 
deeply enamoured of her, and Selencns, m 
order to saic tlie life of Ins son, which was en- 
dangered by tlic violence of his passion, gai e up 
Stratonice in mamnge to the young pnnee 
She bore three children to Antiochns (1) 
Antiochus IL, sumamed Tlioos , (2) Apama, 
married to llfagas, Inng of Cyreno, and (8) 
Stratonice (Pint Dcnictr 31, 82, 88, App 
Syr 59 ) — 3 Daughter of the preceding and of 
Antiochus I , was mamed to Demetnus II , 
king of Macedonia She quitted Demetnus in 
disgust, on account of his second mamage with 
Phthin, the daughter of OljTupias, and retired 
to Syna Here she was put to death by lier 
nephews Selencns II , against whom she had 
attempted to raise a revolt (Just xxiiii 1) 
— 4 Daughter of Antiochus II , king of Sjma, 
mamed to Ariarathcs III , king of Cappadocia 
(Diod ■^xxi p 518) — 5 One of the favonnte 
lines of Mithndatos the Great (App MiiJir 
107) 

Stratonicea {'S.Tpa.roviKeia, ’SrpaTortKi] 'Srpa- 
rovihiis, StratonicCns, Stratonicensis Bski- 
Hisar, Rn ), one of the chief inland cities of 
Cana, built by Antiochus L Soter, who forti- 
fied it stronglv, and named it m honour of his 
wife, Stratonice (Strab p GGO) It stood E of 
Mjlasa and S of Alnbanda, near the nver 
Marsjns, a S tnbutaiy of the Maeander, and 

SM 
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on the road from Alabaiidn to Idyinus It Stubera or Stymbara (Sri^epa, tTvpPapa), a 
afterwards belonged to Ehodes (Liv xxxui 18, town of Macedonia in the district Paeonia, on 
30) Under the Eomaus it was a free city, and the iirer Erigon (Strab p 827, Pol xxTin 8, 
it was imiiroved by Hadnan, who called it Liv xxxi 89) 

Hadnanopohs (Steph Byz s v , Tac Ann ui Stnra {Sttaa), a nrer of N Italy, which rises 
02, Dio Cass Uviii 20) Near it stood the in the glaciers of the Leranna, and flows into 
great temple of Zeus Chrysaoreiis, the centre the Po from the N a few miles below Tuim 
of the national worship of the Caimns Theie (Phii iii 118) 

IS some leasoii to beheve that Stratomcea Stymphalides [STiwinuius ] 

stood on the site of a former city, called Idnas Stymphabs (SrupcbaAls-) 1 A lake in Ar- 

and, still earlier, Clirysaons (Steph Brz s n cadia [Sti-wpilvlus ]— 2 A district in Mace- 
’ISpfar ) donia, betiveen Atintania and Elrmiotis (Ln 

Stratonis Turns [Caesabea, No 8 ] j.l\ 80) 

Strattis (SxpaTTis or SrpaTis), an Athenian Stymphalua (Sril/nfiaAos, Xrv/jLtpri^os Stv/x 
poet of the Old Corned} , from n c 412 to 880, tpdKios), a towm in tlie NE of Arcadia The 
who parodied plays of Euripides (Atli p C51 , territorj of StjTnphalus is a plain about sm 
Suid s V ) miles in length, bounded by Achaia on the N , 

Stratus (SrpaToj) 1 (SrpaTioi Sou'ioviqh Sicjonia and Plihasia on the E , the territory of 
near Lcpanu), the chief toivn m Acarnania, Maiitineia on the S and that of Orchomenus 
ten stadia TY of the Aclielous Its territor} and Pheneus on the "W This plain is shut m 
was called Stratice It was a stronglj fortified on all sides bj mountains On the N rises the 
town, and commanded the ford of the Achelous gigantic mass of Cjllene, from which a project 
on the high road from Aetolin to Acarnania mg spur, called Mt Stymphalus, descends into 
(Strab p 450, Time u 82, iii IOC, Xen Hell the plain {'SrvftipaXos Cppy, Ptol in 10,^14, 
1 % C) Hence it was a place of military im- Hesjeh sv , ‘ nir alis Stymphalus,’ Stat Silv i% 
portance, and was at an earlj period taken C, 100 ) The mountain at the southern end of 
possession of by the Aetolians (Pol iv C3, the plain, opposite Cjllene, was called Apelau 
Ln xxxvi 11) Tliere are remains of its walls rum (ri ’Air/Xaupoi', Poljb iv C9), and at its 
and gates — 2 A town m Achaia, afterwards foot is the AnfnnoNim or subtonaneous outlet 
cohed Diwn of the lake of Stjunphalus (n ^Tvjn^his Af/noj, 

Strombiohides (Srpo/iySixfSijr)) son of Dioti Strab mi p 871 , ij Sra^upijA/ij \lpni, Heiod 
inns, was an Athenian admiral on the coast of w 78) Tins lake is formed partly by the rain- 
Asia B c 412 He recovered Lampsaens, which water descending from Cjllene and Apelauruni 
had rei oiled, in 411 He was put to death bj and partly bj tliree streams wluch flow into it 
the Thirtj, because he opposed the policj of from different paitsof the plain, the w aters of 
Tlierameues ui Ins deahngs with Sparta (Time which hai o not sufficient outlet bv the Icata- 
vni 15, 30-40, 00-79, Lys c AgoT p 180) votlvra It is now called Zarala Tlio water 
Strongyle [N ixos ] which flows from it, after an underground 

Strongylion (Srgo-yTuAW), a distinguished course of twenty two miles, appears again a few 
Greek sculptor durmg tlie last thirty or forty miles from Argos (where its ancient name was 
years of the fifth century b c He was famous Erasmus), and now turns several mills belong 
for his statues of oxen and horses (Pans ix mg to that citj The distnot w as one of mih 
80, 1 ) _ ^ tary unportanco, since it commanded one of the 

Strophades Insulae (STpo^dSer), formerly chief roads from Arcadia to Argohs Its name 
called Plotae (nAoJTaf Stjo/ail^a uni Stnvah), issaidtohaio been derived from Stymphalus, 
two islands m the Ionian sea, off the coast of a son of Elatus and grandson of Areas ^aus 
MesseniaondS of ZacjTithus (Strab p 359, vui 4, 4, nii 22, i) It is mentioned bj Homer 
Verg Aen m 210) Tlie Haipies were pursued {Jl n COS), and bj Pmdor (Of n ICO) On the 
to these islands hj the sons of Borens , and it shores of the lake dwelt, accordmg to tradition, 
was from the ou-cumstanco of the latter refwT-n the birds called StjTnphalides {ZreucpaKlSes), 
mg from tlieso islands after tlie pursuit, that destroyed by Heracles [For details, see p 
tliej are supposed to have obtained the name of 397, bJ Stymphalus was one of the cities of 
Strophades [Haupyiab ] the Achaean League (Pol ii 65, iv G8) There 

StropMus l_2Tp6<t>ios), king of Phocin, son of aie rmns extant of the polygonal walls of the 
Cnssus and Antiphatia, and husband of Cydra citadel, and the foundations of two temples 
gora, Anaxihia or Astyochia, by whom he one of these is probably the temple of Artemis, 
became the father of Astydnmia and Pylndes on which were sculptures of the birds (Pans 
See Obestes ^ vm 22, 5) 

Struchates (STpouxares), one of the six tribes Styra (ra Xrvpa 'Zrvpcvs Stin a), a town in 
of ancient Media (Hdt i 101) Euboea on tbe SW coast, not far from Carystus, 

Str^on iStrmna, by the Turks Kara Su), and nearly opposite Marathon in Attica The 
on important ri\er in Macedonia, fomung the inhabitants were originallj Dryopes, though 
boundary between that country and Thrace thej subsequently denied then descent from 
down to the time of Philip It rose m Mt this people (J7 u 539 , Hdt vui 46 , Pans iv 
Seomins, flowed first S and then SB , passed 84, 11, Strab p 44G) They took an active 
tluough the lake Prasins, and, immediately S part in the Persian war, and fought at Artemi- 
of Amphipohs, fell mto a bay of the Aegnean sium, Solamis and Plataea They aftenvards 
sea called aftei it Strymonicus Sinus (Hes became subject to the Athenians, and paid a 
Th 839, Aescb Ag 192, Hdt vn 76, Thuc yearly tnbute of 1200 draclmiae (Thuc \ii 67) 
11 96 , Strab p 823) The numerous cranes on The town was destroj ed m the Lamion war by 
its banks are frequently mentioned by ancient the Athenian general Pliaedrus , and its tem- 
wnters (Veig Aeii x 269 , Juv xui 167) tory was annexed to Eretna (Strab I c ) 

Str^onu (STpojufvioi), the old name, accord Styx (Sruf ), comiected with the verb a-Tvyeu, 
mg to Herodotus, of the Bithynians, who mi to hate or abhor, is the name of the principal 
grated mto Asia Minor from the banks of the nver m the nether world, around which it flmvs 
nverStrymon Bithynia was sometimes called seven times (17 ii 765, viu 869, xn 271, Verg 
Btrymoms CHdt vii 76) Qeorg iv 480, Aen vi 439) Styx is described 
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as a daughter of Oceanus and Tcthj^ 


As a 
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panin Tarraconeiisis, E of Tarrnco — 1 {Suhu)> 
a ri\tr in Jlaurctanm Tinmtana, flowing past 
tho colony Banasa into llio Atlantic Ocean 
(Ptol 11 G, 17) 

Subura or Suburra [Eo^u, p 805, b ] 
Subzupara (Zarvi), a toim m Tbraco on tho 
road from Pliiliiipopohs to Hadnonopohs 
Succabar (SouxaBappt, Ptol Ma^nta ?), an 
inland citj of Jlaurttanm Cacsanensis, SE of 
the mouth of the Chinaliiph It w as a colonia, 
and IS mentioned bj Animianus 31arccllinus 
under tho nemo of ‘ oppidnm Sugar bantanuni ’ 
(Vinin Marc wix 6) 

Succi or Sncconun. Angustiae [Haijius ^ 
Sucro 1 (Xiicar), a river in Hispania 
Tarmconcnsis, rising m a S branch of Mt 
Idub^a in the temlor} of tho Ccltibcn, and 
falbng S of Valentie into a gulf of tho Moditer 
ranean called after it binns Sucronensis {Gulf 
of Valrnott) (Strsb pp 156, 1G3, 1G7 ) — 2 
(CttUera), n town of the Edctam in Hispania 
Tiimconcnsis, on tho preceding ri\er, and be- 
tween the Ibcnis and Carthago Noi a (Strab p 
15S , Lu xrviii St) 

! Sndertnm [Si.m utum ] 
i Sndcti Montes, a range of mountains in tlio 
SL of Gennani, in which the Ancis tabes its 
n-t 

Sucbi [Scnnl 

Suel {Ftie-ngirola), a town in Hispania Bac- 
tica on the road from Jlalaca to Gados (Ptol 

n b7) 

Suessa Anrunca (Sucssanus Sessa), a town 
of the Anrunci in Latiuin, E of tho Via Appia, 
between Mintnnuic and Tcanuni, on the W 
tale Alosandtr the Greitwas] slope of Mens ALassicus It was situated in a 

beantiful district called Fcscinws ager, whence 
it has been supposed that the town itself was 
at one time called TV'Cio It was made n 
Roman colons in the fiamnitc wars, but must 
have bern aftenvards colonised afresh, since wo 
find it callwl in inscriptions Col Julta Fehx 
(Liv IV 28, Veil Pat i 14, Plin ni C4) It 
was the birthplace of the poet Eucilius (Tui 
1 20 ) 

Suessa P6m5tla (SnissanuB, also called Po 
metla minph, an aiiciti t and important town 
I of tho Volsci in Latiuin, S of Porum Appii, 
I conquered h\ tho Romans under Tarquinius 
vallcj oj the Anninia (J’loro) and about twciili | Priscus, and taken a second time and sacked 
miles tv of Volsinxi (Ro?«f«n) Ilwasamnni bi tlie consul Sonilnis (Liv i 53, n 25, 
cipitmi under the empire (Plin in 52) There [ Dioii} s n 50, Tac Jlisf in 72 , Verg Acft 


nvmph she dwelt at the entrance of Hades, m 
alohy grotto which was supported by 
colmi^^es Th SGI, 778) In tho Rmd the 
Sti-x is the only nver of the lower world, but in ) 
the Odyssev (v 518), the Acheron is the chief . 

nvcnmtowhichPenplilegetlionnnd Stj'v wiuiits 
afllnent Cocytus flow Stys was regarded os , 
flowingontof OccanusfHcs T/i 780) Bj Pallas 
Stvi became the mother of Zeliis (real), AiKe 
(nctory), Bia (slrengthl, and Knitos (power) 
She was the first of all the immortals who took 
her children to Zeus to assist him against the 
Titans, and m return for this her children 
were allowed for ever to live with Zeus, and 
StjTC herself became the divmitv b\ whom the 
most solemn oaths were swoni Vlicn one of 
the gods had to take an oath b\ StiT, Ins 
fetched a cup full of water from the St} v, and 
the god, while lahng the oath, ponred out tho 
water (17 n 755, xiv 271, Off i 185, ra 87 , 
Hes Tl' 775, Verg Aai n 321, Oi Afef iii 
290) 

Styx (2 ti'>J iHflirn-iirrm) a nver in the X 
of Arcadia, near Konaens, descending from a 
high rock, and falling into the Crathis The 
description of the mj^thical Styx, ns falling 
from a high roek (17 vin SC'l, xi 87 , Hes T/i 
785, 807), cvidentlj suits tins real stream, and 
llib wild and gloomi character of its ramie led 
to tho superstitious romance attached to it 
(Pans vni. 17, C, Ildt ii 74j It is a mere 
thread of water except when it is swelled bi 
the racltmg snow The ancients behoved that 
the water of this nver v as poisonous, and ac 
cording to OIK 
imisoned bi it It was said also to bn ak all 
vessels made of glass, s*ono, metal and any 
other material except of the hoof of a hory>e 
or a mule (Arr A)i m 27, Plul Kcx 77, 
Strab V 380 , Acl H 1 x 40) 

Suaaa, Snadcla [Prruo] 

SufigCla (SouttyfA.a), an ancient citv of Cam, 
near Mjiidus, was tho buna! place of the old 
kings of the countrv, and theme denied its 
name, the Cnriiin word croua signifiing tomb, 
7 <Aoj king (*8teplj, Eyz. sv) Strabo calls it 
Syangela (p 011) 

Suaaa (bovnua), a town of *8 Etruna in the 


arc numerous ancient rock tombs ni tin vnlleis 
round the town 

Saasa (Snasanus ruins near R Lornizo), a i 
municipium in Umbna on thf Sen i 1 

SuastuB, a rn tr of India, an affluent of tbe 
Corirrs 

Suhertum or Sudertum (budertanus ho- 
rano ?), a town in the interior of Etruna (Lii 
mi 23) 

Snblaqn?nm (Sublaccnsis S/iliioco),np]aro 
on the Amo near its source, when stood the 
celcbratfd villa of Claudius and Nero (dhllu 


M 77C) It was one of tho twentj three cities 
nlualed ni the plain afterwards covered bj the 
Pomplino Marslics, which are said indeed to 
hiiic denied their name from this town, v Inch 
hid ceased to exist m hisloncal tunes (Fest 
SI Porupiiua) 

Snessetaru, a poople> in Hispania Tarra- 
coiiensip, mentioned in connovion inth the bedo 
luu(Ln IS! 81, mm 21) 

SucssiSnes or EucssSnes, a powerful people 
Gallia Belgica, who wore reckoned 


in Uaiiia iielgica, wlio wore reckoned the 

tj - , hraicst of all the Eclgic Gauls nftt r the Bello 

^ubmcensiB), from which was domed the name I vaci, and who could hniig 60,000 men into the 
m the ^la SublnceiiBih, a branch of the Vin | field in Caesar’s time Their kine D 


Tibnrtma (Tac Ann xii 22) It denied its 
name from three lakeg c died Bunbnvii Lacas 
or SimbnunEi fitftguct, lva\G now dipap- 
peared (Plin m 109, Frontiu Agiiacd 9 5) 
It iB doubtful if ill niicieiit times there was 
anytliing hero which could be called a town, 
<l>8tnct \,as included in the temtorj of 
me X'lbur It was more cciebmtod in a later 
**”0 of the Benedictine order 

SubhcIuB Pons [Roma, p 801, b ] 

Bubur 1 A town of the La< etani in His 


king Diiitiacus, 
shorll} before Caesar’s arm al in the country, 
was reckoned the most powerful rliiet in all 
Gaul, and had extended his soioreignty even 
oierBntain Tlie ‘auossiones dwelt m an ex- 
tensile and fertile country E of tho Belloiaci, 
R of tho Vcromandui, and W of the Ecmi 
They possessed twelic towns, of which the 
capital was Xoi lodunum, subsequently Augusta 
SutHRoniim or Suessonos (Soissorts) (Cacs 
J3 G n 8, 12, in 75, iiii 0, Ptol 11 9,11) 
SuesBula (SucBsulanus Torre di Srssola), 

8 312 
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tt town m Samnium, on tho S slope of Mt 
Tifnta (Liv ni 87, Txni U, 81, xxv 7, xxvi 0) 
Suetonius PauIInus p?AULn,as ] 

C Suetonius Tranquillus, tho Komnn liis 
tonan, was born about tho beginning of the 
iLign of Vespasian (Suot Ner 57) His father 
\\ as Suetonius Lems, wlio was a tribune of tho 
thiitcenth legion in the battlo of Bodriacum, in 
nlncli Otlio was dofeatod (Suet 0th 12) Sue 
tonius practised ns an advocate at Eomo m the 
reign of Tiajnn Ho lived on iiitiinate terms 
with the younger Pliny, many of wliose letters 
aie addressed to him (Phn JSp i 18, 24, 
111 8, V 10, IX 34, ad Traj 94 ) At the request 
of Pliny, Trajan granted to Suetonius the jus 
ilium hbcroricm, for though ho was married 
ho had not three children, wliioli number was 
necessary to relieve him from larious legal 
disabilities Suetonius was afterwards ap 
pointed piivnte secretary (Magistor Episto 
Inrum) to Hadnan, but was dopined of this 
olfioe by the emperor, along wth Septicius 
Clarus, the Prnofoct of the Piaotonans, on tho 
ground of his showing too little respect to 
babinn, tho emperor’s wife (Spart Hadt 12) 
Suetonius wrote manj works, of which those 
extant nio — Vitae jbuodcctm Caesarum, or 
tho Twelve Emperors, of whom tho first is C 
Julius Caesar and tho last is Domitian , Liber 
de lUustiibus Gi ammaitcis , Libor do clans 
Bhctoi ibiis j Vitae Torentii, Eoratii, Luoani, 
Plinti Majoris His chief work is his Lives of 
tho Caesars Suetonius does not follow the 
chronological order in Ins Lives, but he groups 
together many tliiugs of tho same kind His 
language is very brief and precise, sometimes 
obscure, without any affectation of ornament 
He certainly tolls a prodigious number of 
scandalous anecdotes about the Caesars, but 
though many wore probably exaggerations, 
theio 18 no reason to doubt that Suetonius him 
self believed them As a great collection of 
facts of aU kinds, the work on tho Caesars is 

nluablo for tho historian of this period His 
judgment and Ins honesty have both boon 
attacked by some modern critics, but on both 
grounds a careful study of his work will justify 
him The treatise Le illushibus Grammaticis, 
that Le clans Hhetonbns, and tho Lives above 
mentioned belonged to a senes Le Vins illus 
tribiis, which compnsed tho Lives of poets, 
orators, and histonans Among tho lost works 
w as one in several books called Praia (the name 
IS a translation of = patchwork or flowery 

cinbroidoi-y , cf Gell Praef 0), which was a 
misccllanj of mfonnation about antiquities, 
natural history, &c It is likely that some of 
tho woiks cited under separate titles by Suidas 
(c g the book about games, of which Tzotzos 
made a paraphrase, Eist Var n 874) wore 
merely parts of this onoyclopnedio work — The 
best edition of Suetonius is by C Eoth, Leips 
1858 tho edition of Burinann, Amsterd 178G, 
18 useful 

Suevi or Suebi (SoibjjSoi), one of tho greatest 
and most powerful peoples of Germany, or, 
moie properlj speaking, the collective name of 
a great number of Gorman tribes, vvho were 
grouped together Tho Suovi are described bj 
ancient writers ns occupjnng tho greater half of 
German} , but the accounts vary respecting 
tho part of tho countty which they inhabited, 
because the migrations of these tribes altered 
at various times their geographical limits 
Caesar reprosonts them ns dwelling E of the 
Ubn and Sugambri, and W of tho Chomsci, 
and their country ns div idcd into 100 cantons 
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Strabo makes them extend in an easterly direc- 
tion bejond tho Albis, and in a southerly as far 
as the sources of the Danube Tacitus giv es 
tho name of Suobia to the whole of tho E of 
Germany from tho Danube to the Baltic Tlie 
name, as used b} the Boinnns, applied first, and 
especially, to tho leading tube, the Semnones, 
who dwelt between the Elbe and the Odor, and 
this' may have been the home or centre from 
winch tho Suovi Imown to Caesar had for a 
time extended their settlements westward , but 
in tho widei use of tho name, when it referred, 
as it does in Tacitus, to all upper and central 
Germany, it included, besides the Semnones, 
tho Eugii, tho Varini, tho Hermnndun, the 
Marcomanni, and the Quadi (Caes B G i 
87, 51, 54, in 7, n 1 , Too Ann i 44, Germ 
88-45, Stiab p 290) At a Intel time the col 
loctive name of tho Suovi gradually disap 
peered, and the different tribes of the Suovic 
race were oncli moio usually called by their 
istmctivo names In the second half of tho 
tliird century, howevei, wo again find a people 
called Suovi, emigrants probably, or adven 
turers fiom tho moie eastern Suebia, dwelling 
between tho mouth of tho Mam and tho Black 
Forest, vvlioso name is stiU preserved in tho 
modom Siiahta (Amm Mare xvi 10, Jordan 
Get 55 ) As regards tho relations of the Suevi 
to tho Roman empire, there was no period at 
which more than a few of the tribes so desig- 
nated were in any sense subject to Eomo In 
the first century tho Suobian peoples of Bo 
homia and Moravia lecognised the Roman 
power [see Vaxmus], but the Suebians of tho 
Danube wore always independent [See also 
GnnirANiA ] 

Sufonas, M Nonius, tribune of the plebs m 
B c 60, fought on Pompoy’s side at the battle of 
Pliarsaha (Cic ad Att iv 16, vi 1, viii 16) 

Sufes (Sbiba), a city of N Afnoa, in tho Car 
thaginian tenitory (Byzacona) 

Sufetiila (Sbifla), a city of Byzacona, S of 
Sufes, of which its name is a diminutive It be 
came, howov ei, a mucli more important place, 
as a chief centre of tho roads in the interior of 
tho provmce of Afiica Its rums are magnifi 
cent 

Sugambri, Sygambn, Sigambri, Sycambn, 
or Sicambn, one of the most powerful peoples 
of Germany at an early time, belonged to the 
Istaevones, and dwelt originally N of the Ubn, 
on tho Rhine, from whence they spread towards 
tho N as fai ns tho Lippo Tho Sugambri 
nro mentioned by Caesar, who invaded their 
territory (Caes L G i\ 10, vi 85 ) Tliey nro 
described ns warlike people (Hor Od iv 2,80, 
IV 14, 61) Tlioy were conquered by Tiberius 
in tho reign of Augustus, and a largo number 
of them wore tiansplaiitcd to Gaul, where they 
received settlements between tho Maas and the 
Rhine ns Eoiiian subjects Tlie portion of tho 
Sugambri who remained m Germany withdrew 
further S , piobably to the mountainous country 
in tho neiglibourhood of tho Taunus (Tac Ann 
11 20, IV 47, xii 89 , Dio Cass liv 20-80 ) 
Shortly aftoniards they disappear from his 
tory, and nro not mentioned again till the time 
of Ptolemy, who places them much further N , 
close to tho Bructcri and tho Langobardi, 
somewhere between tho Vecht and tho Yssel 
(Ptol 11 11, 8) At a still later period wo find 
them forming an important part of tho con- 
federacy Icnown under the name of Franci 

SQIdas (SoviSai), a Greek lexicographer, of 
whom nothing is known No certain conclu 
sions as to tho ago of tho compiler can be dc- 
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med from passages in the work, since it may 
have received numerous interpolations and 
additions, but it is probable that he h%^ 
m either the tenth or the eleventh century ad 
H e IS quoted hy Eustatluus, who lived about 
the end of the tivelfth century The Lexico^i 
of Suidas IS a dictionarj of words arranged in 
alphabetical order, with some few peculiarities 
Of arrangement, but it contams both words 
^vliicli are found in dicUonanes of languages 
and also names of persons and places, with 
extracts from ancient Greek writeis, gram- 
marians, schohasts, and lexicographers, nnd 
some extracts from later Greek writers The 
plan of this work is not w ell conceived it is 
incomplete as to the numhei of articles, and 
exceedmgly irregular and unequal in the 
execution Some articles give full informa- 
tion , others scarcely any As to the bio 
graphical notices, it has been conjectured that 
buidas or the compiler got them all from one 
source, which, it is furtlier supposed, may he 
the Onomatoloqos or Pinax of Hesychius of 
Mdetus. The Lexicon, though without merit 
as to its execution, is extremelj valuable both 
for the hterarj history of antiquitj, for the 
explanation of words, and for the citations from 
many ancient ■writers Tlie best editions of the 
Lexicon are hy Knster, Cambridge, 1705 , bj 
Gaisford, Oxford, 1834 , and by Bernhard}, 
Halle, 1834 text by Bekker, 1854 
Suiones, the general name of all the German 
tribes inhabiting Scandina'na [Scandia ] 
Sulci (Sulcitanus S Antioco), an ancient 
town in Sardinia, founded by the Carthagmians, 
and a place of considerable mantune and com 
mercial importance (Paus x 17, 9 , Claudian, 
B G-ild 018, Strnb p 225, Zonal viu 12) It 
was situated on a promontory on the SW comer 
of the island, and the neighbouring district of 
the mainland is still called Sulcis 
Saigas {Sorgiie), a ni er in Gaul, descending 
from the ^ps, and flovnng into the Hhone near 
Vindalum (Strab pp 180, 191) 

Sulla, Cornelius, the name of a patncian 
family This family was originally called Eu 
finus [Eufixus], and the first member of it who 
obtained the name of Sulla w as P Cornelius 
Sulla, mentioned below [No 1] The ongiu of 
the name is nneertam Some ■writers suppose 
that it IS a word of the same signification as 
Eufns or Enfinus, and refers simply to the red 
colour of the hair or the complexion , hut it has 
been conjectured wuth greater probability that 
it IS a diminutive of Sura, which was a cogno 
men in several Eoman gentes There is no 
authonty for wnting the word Sylla, as is done 
by man} modem ■writers 1 P , great-grand- 
father of the dictator Sulla, and grandson of 
P Cornelius Eufinus, who was twice consul 
in the Sammte wars [Euiivus, ConNELiusj 
His father is not mentioned He was flamen 
diahs, and likewise praetor urbanus in b c 
212, when he presided over the first celehra 
tion of the Ludi Apolhnares (Liv xxv 2, 12) 
—2 P , son of No 1, and grandfather of the 
diet itor Sulla, was praetor in 18G (Liv xxxix 
J*) — 3 L , son of No 2, and father of the dic- 
tator Sulla, In ed in obscurity, and left his son 
onl} a slender fortune (Plut SuU i ) — 4 L 
BMnomed Felix, the dictator, was bom in 188 
Although his father left him only a small pro 
perty, his meins were sufficient to secure for 
mm a good education He studied Greek and 
•Kornan hterature with diligence and success, 
appears early to have imbibed that love for 
literature and art b} which ho was distinguished 1 
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tliroughout life At the same time he prosecuted 
pleasure with equal ardour, and lus youth, as 
well as hiB manhood, was disgraced by the most 
sensual vices Still his lox e of pleasure did not 
absorb all his tune, nor did it enervate his mind , 
for no Eoman during the latter da} s of the re 
pubhc, with the exception of Juhus Caesar, had 
a clearer judgment, a keener discr imin ation of 
character, or a firmer ■will The slender pro 
pert} of Sulla was increased by tbe hberahty 
of lus stepmother and of a courtesan named 
Nicopobs, both of whom left him all their for- 
tune His means, though still scant} for a 
Eoman noble, now enabled him to aspire to the 
honours of the state He was quaestor in 
107, when he served imder Marius m Afnca 
Hitherto he had only been known for his pro- 
fligacy , but he displayed zeal and ability m the 
discharge of lus duties, and gained the appro- 
bation of his commander and the affections of 
the soldiers It was to Sulla that Jugurthawas 
dchvered by Bocchus , and the quaestor thus 
shared with the consul the glory of brmgmg 
this war to a conclusion Sulla himself was so 
proud of his share in the success, that he had a 
seal nng engraved representing the surrender 
of Jngurtha, ■wluch he continued to wear till 
the day of lus death Sulla contmued to serve 
under Manus with great distinction in the cam- 
paigns against the Cimbn and Teutones , but 
Manus becoming jealous of the nsmg fame of 
his officer, Snlla left Manns in 102, and took a 
command under the colleague of Manus, Q 
Catulus, who entrusted the chief management 
of the war to SnUa SnUa now returned to 
Eome, where he appears to have lived quietl} 
for some years He was praetor m 93, and m 
the following }ear (92) was sent as propraetor 
into Cihoin, with special orders from the senate 
to restore Arioharzanes to his kingdom of Cap 
padocia, from which he had been expelled by 
Mithndates Sulla met ■with complete success 
He defeated Gordius, the general of Mithndates, 
m Cappadocia, and placed Anobaizanes on the 
throne Tlie enmity between Manus and Sulla 
now assumed a more deadly form Sulla’s 
ability and mcreasing reputation had alread} 
led the anstocratical party to look up to him as 
one of their leaders, and thus political am- 
mosity was added to pnvate hatred In addi 
tion to this, Manus and SuUa were both anxious 
to ohtaui the command of the impending war 
against Mithndates , and the success which 
attended Sulla’s recent operations in the East 
had increased Ins popularity, and pointed him 
out ns the most suitable person for tins im 
portant command About this tune Bocchus 
dedicated m the Capitol gilded figures rejiresent- 
ing the surrender of Jngurtha to Sulla, at which 
Manus was BO enraged that he could scarcely 
be presented from removing them by force 
The exasperation of both parties became so 
violent tliat they nearly had recourse to arms 
against each other , but the breaking out of 
the Social war hushed all private quarrels for 
the time Manus and Sulla both took an 
active part in the war agamst the common foe 
But Manus was now advanced m years , and 
he had tlie deep mortification of finding that his 
achievements were thrown into the shade by the 
aupenor energy of lus nval Sulla gamed some 
brilhant victones over the enemy, and took 
Bovianum, the chief toivn of the Samnites Ho 
was elected consul for 88, and received from the 
senate the command of the Mithndatic war 
Tlie events which followed — his expulsion from 
Home by Manus, his return to the city at the 
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head of his legions, and the proscnption of 
Manns and his leading adherents — are related 
in tlie Life of Manus Sulla remained at 
Rome till the end of the year, and set out 
for Greece at the beginning of 87, in order 
to carry on the nar against Mitliridates 
He landed at Dyrrhachium, and fortlnvith 
marched against Athens, ivhich had become 
the liead quarters of the Mithndatic cause m 
Greece After a long and obstinate siege, 
Athens ivas taken by storm on March 1, 8G, and 
was given up to rapme and plunder SuUa 
then marched against Archelaus, the general of 
Mithndates, whom he defeated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chaeronea m Boeotia, and m the 
following year he agam gamed a decisive vio 
tory over the some general near Orchomenus 
But while Sulla was carrying on the war with 
such success in Greece, his enemies had oh 
tamed the upper hand m Italy The consul 
Cinna, who had been driven out of Home by his 
colleague Octavius, soon after Sulla’s departure 
from Italy, had entered it again with Manus at 
the close of the year Both Omna and Manus 
were appointed consuls 86, and all the regula 
tions of Sulla were swept away Sulla, how- 
ever, would not return to Italy till he had 
brought the war against Mithndates to a con 
elusion Aftei dnvmg the generals of Mithn 
dates out of Greece, Sulla crossed the Helles 
pont, and early in 84 concluded a peace mth 
the king of Pontus He now turned Ins arms 
agamst Pimbna, who had been appointed by 
the Marian party as his successor m the com- 
mand But the troops of Pimbna deserted 
their geneial, who put an end to his oivn life 
Sulla now prepared to return to Italy After 
lenimg his legate, L Liomius Murena, in 
command of the province of Asia, with two 
legions, he set sail with his own army to 
Athens MTiUe preparmg for his deadly struggle 
in Italy, he did nof lose his interest m htera 
ture He earned with him from Athens to 
Home the valuable library of Apellicon of Teos, 
which contained most of the works of Anstotle 
and Theophrastus [Apellicok] He landed at 
Bmndusium with 40,000 soldiers m the spnng 
of 83 The Manan party outnumbered him in 
troops, and had every prospect of victory , but 
Cmna had been murdered the year before, and 
Garbo, the oldest survivor of the Manan 
party, was in Cisalpme Gaul Two consular 
armies opposed Sulla m S Italy, but he routed 
one under Norbanns at Capua, and induced the 
troops of the other consul, Scipio, to desert the 
Manan cause and ]om his standard In hke 
manner by bnbes or promises he persuaded 
many of the Italian towns to espouse his cause 
In the field his efforts were crowned by equal 
success and he was ably supported by several 
of tbe Homan nobles, who espoused his cause 
m different parts of Italy Of these one of the 
most distinguished was the young On Pompey, 
who was at the time only twenty-three years of 
age [PoMPEius, No 10] Sulla wintered m 
Campania, and m the foUoivmg year (82) the 
struggle was brought to a close by the decisive 
victory which ho gained oier the Sammtes and 
Lucanians under Pontius Telesmus before the 
Colhne gate of Home This nctory was fol 
lowed by the surrender of Praeneste and the 
death of tbe younger Manus, who had taken 
refuge in this town InN Italy his lieutenants, 
Metellus, C Pompeius and Ctassus, had been 
equally successful, and the surviving leaders of 
uio opposite party bad qmtted Italy m despair 
Sulla was now maslex of Rome and Italy , and 


he resoH ed to take the most ample vengeance 
upon hiB enemies, and to extirpate the popular 
party One of his first acts was to draw up a 
list of his enemies who were to he put to death, 
called a JProscnptto It was the first instance 
of the kmd in Roman history AR persons in 
tins list were outlaws who might be kiUed by 
anyone wnth impmiitj, even by slaves, their 
property was confiscated to the state, and was 
to he sold by public auction, their children 
and grandchildren lost their votes m the 
comitia, and were excluded from all public 
offices Further, aU who lolled a proscribed 
person, received two talents as a reward, and 
whoever sheltered such a person was punished 
with death Terror now reigned, not only at 
Rome, but tbrougbout Italy Fresh lists of 
the prosenbed constantly appeared No one 
was safe, for SuUa gratified bis friends by 
placing in the fatal lists their personal enemies, 
or persons whose properly was coveted by bis 
adherents The confiscated property, it is true, 
belonged to the state, and had to be sold by 
puhhc auction, but the fnends and dependents 
of Sulla purchased it at a nommal pnee, as no 
one dared to bid against them The number of 
persons who perished by the proscriptions is 
stated differently, but it appears to have 
amounted to many thousands The acts of 
seventy and injustice then perpetrated cou- 
tmned long afterwards to heal fruit m civil 
strife and violence, since hands of discontented 
men were always ready to follow any nnprmcipled 
agitator At the commencement of these 
horrors SuUa had been appomted dictator for 
as long a time as he judged to be necessary 
This was towaids the close of 82 SuUa’s chief 
object m being invested with the dictatorship 
was to carry into execution m a legal manner 
the great reforms which he meditated in the 
constitution and in the admmistration of justice 
He had no intention of abolishing the repubhc, 
and consequently he caused consuls to be 
elected for the foUowing year, and was elected 
to the office lumself in 80, while he continued 
to hold the dictatorship At the beginnmg of 
81, he celebrated a splendid triumph on ac 
count of lus victory over Mithndates In a 
speech which he delivered to the people at the 
close of the ceremony, he claimed for himself 
the surname of Felix, ns he attnbuted lus 
success m life to the favour of tlie gods Tlie 
general object of Sulla’s reforms was to restore, 
as far as possible, the ancient Roman constitn 
tion, and to give back to tbe senate and the 
anstocracy the power which they had lost He 
enacted that the Senatiis auctontas should be 
necessary for proposals in the popular assem 
bly, he lirmted the effect of the tnbune’s 
zntercessio to the nght of protecting plebeians, 
BO that they could no longer mterfere with 
legislation , and he made it lUegal for anyone 
who had been a tnbune to proceed to any 
other office m the state He restored to the 
senate the sole right of sitting as jndices, which 
had been granted before to the equestrian order, 
and in other ways he strengthened the sena 
tonal power Tlius by increasmg the numbei 
of praetors (eight instead of six), which was 
rendered necessary by his alterations m the 
law courts, he rendered each great officer less 
Xmwerful and more dependent on the senate , 
and the same result foUowed from the increase 
in the number of quaestors, though no doubt 
the larger number (20) was required by the 
extended provincial government His reforms 
m crimmal junsdiction were the wisest and the 
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only enduring part of Ins constitution He o 
laigely extended as practically to reconstitute 
tUe system of permanent courts for the tnm of 
particular offences [quaeshones pcrpeUiae), in 
which courts the praetors presided, or, if tUeir 
number ivas msuflioient, a judex qnaMhoms 
In order to strengthen his pon er, bnUn esteb 
hshed militarj colonies throughout Italy Ilie 
inhabitants of the Itahan toinis which had 
fought against Sulla were depnv ed of the full 
Boman franchise, and were only allowed to 
retain the commercium , tlieur land was confis- 
cated and given to the soldiers who had fought 
under him Twenty three legions, or, accord- 
ing to another statement, forty seven legions 
received grants of land in vanotis parts of 
Italy A great number of these colonies was 
settled m Etruria, the population of which was 
thus almost entirely changed These colonies 
had the strongest mterest m npholdmg the 
mstitntions of Sulla, smce any attempt to 
invalidate the latter would have endangered 
their newly acquired possessions Sulla like 
wise created at Borne a kmd of body guard for 
luB protection by giving the citizenship to a 
great number of slai es who had belonged to 
Iiersons proscnbed bj lum The slaves thus 
rewarded are said to have been as many ns 
10,000, and were called Comelu after him ns 
their patron After holding the dictatorship 
till the heginmng of 79, Sulla resigned this 
office, to tile surprise of all classes He retired 
to Ins estate at Puteoli, and there, surrounded 
by the beauties of nature and art, he passed the 
remainder of lus life in those literary and 
sensual enjoyments m winch he had always 
token so much pleasure He died ra 78 in the 
sixtieth year of his age He was honoured with 
a public funeral, and a monument was erected 
to him m the Campus Martins the inscription 
on which Lad been composed by himself It 
stated that none of his friends ei er did lum a 
kindness, and none of his enemies a wrong, 
without being fully repaid — SuUa was married 
five tunes (1) to fin or Julia, who bore him a 
daughter, married to Q Pompeins Eufns, tlio 
son of Sulla’s colleague mthe consulship in 88 , 
(2) to Aelia, (8) to Coeha, (4) to Caecilia 
Metella, who bore him a son, who died before 
Sulla, and likewise twins, a son and a daughter, 
(6) Valeria, who bore him n daughter after his 
•death (For the Life of Sulla see Plutarch’s 
Sulla svad the references in Indices to Cicero and 
Sallust) Sulla wrote a history of his own life 
and times, called Gommcntarii Jienim Gesta~ 
mm or 'TTrojutSjfiara P?lut Sull 37, Ltccull 1 , 
Suet Oramm 12 , Cic Div i 172) It was 
dedicated to L LucuHus, and extended to 
twenty-two hooks, the last of which was 
finished by Sulla a few days before his death 
The Greek Anthologj contains a short epigram 
on Aphrodite which is ascribed to him (App 
P (7 1 97) — 5 Paustus, son of the dictator by 
his fourth wife, Caecilia Metella, and a twin 
brother of Pansta, was bom not long before 88, 
the year m winch his father obtained his first 
consulship He and his sister received the 
names of Faustus and Fnusta respectnely on 
•account of the good fortune of their father 
CPlut Sull 22, 34, 87 ) At the death of lus 
father m 78, Faustus and his sister were left 
■under the guardianship of L Lucullus Faustus 
^conapamed Pompey into Asia, and was the 
fet who mounted the walls of the Temple of 
•Jerusalem, in 03 (Jos Ant xiv 4, 4, P J" i 
In 00 he exhibited the gladiatorial games 
■winch his father in his last will had enjoined 
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upon him In 54 he was quaestor In 52 
he received from the senate the commission 
to rebuild the Cana, which had been burnt 
down in the tumults following the murder of 
Clodius He mamed Pompey’s daughter, 
and Bided with his father in-law m the Civil 
war He was present at the battle of Pharsalia, 
and Bubsequeutly jomed the leaders of his 
party m Africa After the battle of Tliapsus in 
40, he attempted to escape mto Manretania, but 
was token pnsoner by P Sittius, and earned to 
Caesar Upon his arrival in Caesar’s camp he 
was murdered by the soldiers in a tumult 
Faustus seems only to have resembled his 
fatlier in lus extravagance "We know from 
Cicero that he was overwhelmed with debt at 
the breaking out of the Ciml war (Caes B G 
I 6, Bell Afr 87, 96, App B C n 100) — 
6 P , nephew of the dictator, was elected 
consul along with P Autronius Paetus for the 
year C5, hut neither he nor his colleague 
entered upon the office, as they were accused of 
bribery by L Torquatus the younger, and were 
condemned It was currently believed that 
Sulla was privy to both of Cabline's conspira- 
cies, and he was accordingly accused of this 
crime by his former neenser, L Torquatus, and 
by C Comehns He was defended by Horten- 
sius and Cicero, and the speech of the latter on 
Ins behalf is still extant He was acquitted , 
but, independent of the testimony of Sallust 
(Cat 17), his guilt may almost he inferred from 
the embarrassment of his advocate In tlie 
Civil w ar Sulla espoused Caesar's cause He 
served under lum as legate in Greece, and 
commanded along with Caesar himself the 
nght wing at the battle of Plinrsalia (48) He 
died m 45 (Cic p7o Sulla, ad Fam ix 10, x 
\n,aa Att XI 21,22, Caes B 0 m 61,89, 

I App B 0 1 ) 70 ) — 'I Serv, brother of No 6, 
took part in both of Cabline’s conspiracies 
His guilt vrns so evident that no one was 
willing to defend him , but we do not read that 
he was put to death along with the other con- 
spirators (Sail Cat 17, 47, Cic pro Sull 2) 

Sulmo (Sulmonensis , Sulmona), atown of the 
Paehgni, seven miles S of Corfimnm (Caes B 
0 I 18), and ninety miles from Borne (Ov Tnst 
IV 10, 4), on the road to Capua It stood in the 
npland valley of the Gtzio, where some smaller 
streams join that nver The district of the 
Paehgni was very cold in winter (Hor Od iii 
19, 8) hence we find the town called by the 
poets qelidus Suhiio It is celebrated as the 
birthplace of 0\ id (Ov Fast iv 81, Am u 16, 
Sil It van 611) It was destroyed by Sulla 
(Flor hi 21) but was afterwards restored, and 
18 mentioned as a Bomau colony 

Snlpicla, a Boman poetess who flourished 
towards the close of the first century aji , cele 
brated for sundry amatory effusions, addressed 
toherhushand Calenus Their general character 
may be gathered from the expressions of Mar 
tial and Sidonius ApoIIinaris, by whom they are 
noticed (Mart x 85, SB , Sidon ix 262) 
There is extant a satirical poem, in seventy 
hexameters, on the edict of Domitian, by 
which philosophers were banished from Borne 
and from Italy, which is written in the character 
of Snlpicia, but is evidently the work of a latei 
penod brought out under her name It is 
generally appended to the editions of Jnvenal 
and PersiuB, and is included in Wemsdorf’s 
Foet Lat Mm 

Sulpicia Gens, was one of the most ancient 
Homan gentes, and produced a succession of 
distinguished men from the foundation of tba 
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republic to the unpenal penod The chief 
famihes of the Sulpicu during the republican 
period bore the names of Caiieriiius, GtaIiBA, 
G-aUjUs, Eufus (given belou), Satoihiio 

SulpIciUB Apollinans, a teacher of A 
GelliuSj ivas a giammanan (Gell iv 17) He 
Tvrote epistles on learned subjects and the 
metrical Arguments totlie plays of Terence and 
to the Aencid, and it is possible that the Argu 
ments to the plays of Plautus may also be by 
his hand His ligaments to the tweh e books 
of the Aoncid (six lines to each book) aio 
printed m Wemsdoif’s Poet Lat Min 

Sulpicius Bufus 1 P , one of themostdis 
tinguished orators of his time, was born n c 
124 He eiiteied public life as a suppoiter of 
the anstooiatical party, and acquired great 
influence ui the state b} his splendid talents, 
while he was still joung In 93 he was quaes 
tor, and m 89 he sen ed as legate of tho consul 
Cn Pompoms Strabo m the Marsic war In 
88, he uas elected to the tiibunate, but he 
deserted the anstocratical party, and jomed 
Manus The causes of this sudden change are 
not expressly stated, but ne aie told that he 
was overwhelmed with debt, and there can be 
little doubt that he was bought by Marius 
Sulpicius brought forw ard a law m favour of 
Marius and his part}, of which an account is 
given under Matuus Wlien Sulla marched 
upon Home at the head of his army, Manus and 
Sulpicius took to flight Marius succeeded in 
making his escape to Africa, but Sulpicius w as 
discovered m a villa, and put to death (App 
H 0 1 58, 00, Pint Sull 10, Veil Pat ii 18, 
Cio de Or ui 3, Brut 63,203) — 2 P, prob 
ably son or giandson of the last, was one of 
Caesar’s legates m Gaul and in the Civil war 
He w as praetor m 48 Cicero addresses him in 
46 as imperator It appears that he was at 
that time in HljTicum, along with Vatmius 
(Caes jB <? iv 22, H O' 1 74, in 101 , Cio ad 
Fam xui 77 ) — 3 Ser , with the surname 
Lemoma, mdicatmg the tnbe to which he be 
longed, was a contemporary and fnend of 
Cicero, and of about the same age (Cic Brut 
40,150) He fiist deioted himself to oratoi’}, 
and he studied this artwith Ciceromhis joutli 
He afteniards studied law, and he became one 
of the best junsts as well ns most eloquent 
orators of Ins age He was quaestor of tho dis 
tncl of Ostia, in 74 , curule aedile 09 , praetor 
65 , and consul 51 with M Claudius Mnrcellus 
He appears to have espoused Caesar’s side m 
the Civil wai, and was appomted, about 46, by 
Caesar piocousul of Achaia (Cic ad Fam iv 
8) He died in 48 in the camp of M Antony, 
havmg been sent by the senate on a mission to 
Antony, who was besieging Dec Brutus in 
Mutma Sulpicius wiote a great number of 
legal works He is often cited by the junsts 
whose writings are excerpted in the Digest, 
but there is no exceipt directly from him He 
had numerous pupils, the most distinguished 
of whom wore A Ofilius and Alfenus Varus 
Theie are extant in the collection of Cicero’s 
Epistles two letters from Sulpicius to Cicero, 
one of which (ii 5) is the well known letter of 
consolation on the death of Tullia, the daughter 
of the oratoi , the other (iv 12) gives an 
admirable account of the death of Maioellus 
The same book contains several letters from 
Cicero to Sulpicius He is also said to hare 
■written some erotic poetry (Plin Fp v 3, 6 , 
Ov Trist 11 441) — Sulpicius left a son, ServiUB, 
who IB frequentlj mentioned in Cicero’s cone 
Bpoudence 
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Sununanus, an ancient Eoman or Sabine 
divmity, who may be regarded as the Jupiter 
of the night, for as Jupiter was the god of 
heaven in the bright day, so Summnnus rvas 
the god of tho nocturnal heaven, and hurled 
his thunderbolts dunng the night (Varro, 
i Z> V 74) Summanus had a temple at 
Eome near the Circus Maximus (Ov Fast r i 
725 , Liv x-xxii 29 , Plm x-xix 67), and there 
was a repiesentation of him in the pediment of 
the Capitohne temple (Cic Div i 10 , Liv Fp 

Sumum (Sovnor Sovrievs C Colonnf), a 
promontory forming the S extremity of Attica, 
with a town of the same name upon it (Od 
in 278 , Soph Aj 1236 , Pans i 1, 1) Tlie 
promontory falls on three sides perpendicularl} 
200 feet to the sea, and on it, at the highest 
part of the promontory , was a splendid temple 
of Athene, fuUy 800 feet abor o the sea, cler en 
columns of winch are still extant, and hare 
given the modern name to the cape It rvas 
fortified by the Athenians in the Peloponnesian 
war (TJiuc riii 4), and remains of the ancient 
walls, with tho temple of Athene, are still 
extant There is also a marble platform oi 
terrace, rrliich some take to be part of a pro 
p}laeum, others to be the base of tho altar of 
Poseidon (cf Aristoph Av 809, Fq 567) 

Sunonensis Lacus {L Sahanjah), a lake in 
Bithjmia, between the Ascauia Palus and the 
nrer Sangonus, near Nicomedia (Amm Maio 

XXVI 8) 

Superbus, Tarqmnius [Tarquimus ] 

Sura, Lentulus^^ [Lentulus, No 9] 

Sura, L Licuuus, an intimate fnend of 
Trajan, and three times consul, in a D 98, 102 
and 107 On the death of Sura, Tiajan 
Iionoured him with a public funeral, and erected 
baths to perpetuate his momor} Two of 
Phnj’s letteis aie addressed to lura (Dio Cass 
Ixviu 9, 15 , Plin Ep iv SO, ni 27 ) 

Sura {Zovaa Surid), a town of Syria, m the 
distnct Chaljbonitis, on tho Eupluates, a little 
W of Thapsacus (Ptol r 16, 25 ) — 2 {Sour) a 
blanch of tho Mosella, above Trbves (Ausou 
Mosell 854) 

Surani or Suanu (Soupavof), a people of 
Sannatia Asiatica, near the Portae Caucasiae 
and the river Eha Their country contamed 
many gold mines (Ptol x 9, 20, Phn xi 80) 
Surenas, the general of the Partluans who 
defeated Crassus m b o 64 [Ckassus ] 

Surins (Soi/pios), a tnbutary of the Phasis in 
Colchis, the water of winch had the power of 
fonmng petrifactions (Phn ii 226, vi 18 ) At 
its conflueime with the Phasis stood a town 
named Surlum (Sovptoy) The plain through 
which it flows IS still called Suram 
Surrentini Colles [Sukrextuw ] 
Surrentum (Surrentmus Soirento), an 
ancient toivn of Campania, opposite Capreae, 
and situated about sei en miles from the pro 
montory {Prom Mines vae) separating the 
Sinus Paestanus from the Sinus Puteolanus 
It was subsequently a Eoman colony The 
temple of the Sirens which was supposed (prob- 
ably erroneously) to have given the name to the 
toivn, stood near it , and on the hiUs {Surien 
tint Oolles) in its neighbourhood was produced 
one of the best wines in Italy, which was 
stiongly recommended to convalescents, on 
account of its thinness and wholesomeness 
(Strab p 247 , Phn lu 62 ) Statius describes 
the nlla which Ins friend PoUius Felix had 
there {Silv ii 2), of which considerable re- 
mains exist 
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Susa, tren -orum (ra SoOffo 0 T SliusUan 
2ou<rio$, Susnntis Sits, Ku), the winter rcsi 
deuce of the Persian kings, stood lu Uie district 
Cissia of the proMnce Susiann, on the E bank 
of the nver Choaspes or Eulncus (the modem 
Kcrkhah), and between that n\cr and Uio 
Pasitigns Some, with less p^ob^blhl^, beheie 
tliat the Eulaeus is the rner to the E of Susa 

andisthoPasilignsorabraiichofil The pom 

tion of the citj at oin rate on the E of the 
modem Kcrlltah is placed bejond doubt bj 
Uio remains which hui e been disco% ortd Its 
name was said to be denied from a word signi 
fymg hh, bccanse tlint jiower abounded in the 
ncighbonrmg plain {Athen ]) SIS , Stoph 
Bvz. s i ) Susa was of a (luadraiigular fomi, 
fifteen miles in circuit, and without fortifici 
tions, but it had a stronglj fortified citadel, 
containing the palace and trensurj of the Per 
Sian kings (Strnb p 728, jVrr in in 7, 
Diod SIX 18, Phn ii 183, cf Hdt i 18,8, 
Acsch Pers 53j) Tlic Greek name of this 
citadel, Meninonice or Memiioniuni (Ildt i 
54), is perhaps a cormjition of a iiutuc name, 
whence maj haio anscii the idea of connecting 
the place with the mjlh of 'ifcniiion [see 
p 54G, h] and asserting that Tithonus founded 
the citv It is also possible that the citadel 
may have been built for Citos hi some idem 
non (Cassiod in 15) Tiio climate of Stiwi 
was icn hot, and hence the choice of it for the 
wmter palace It was here that Alexander and 
lus generals celebrated tlieir nuptials with the 
Persian princesses, n c 327 (Curt ni -1, 5) 
Tlie mins of the huge palaces of Darius mid 
Xerxes, which were first excavated in 1832, pre 
Bcrvo the ancient name 

Sflsarlon (Sowrapfar), to whom the onginof 
the Attic Comedv is nscriheel, was a native of 
Slcgani, whence he removed into Attica, to the 
nlli ge of Icana, a jilaco celebrated as ii seal of 
the worship of Dionjsus (Pint Sol 10, 
Cl 1 11 p 801, cf Anst Pott 3,5, Athen 
p 40, b) Tins account agrees w ith tlic claim 
which the Sloganaus asserted to the invention 
of Corned j, and winch was gonerallj admitted 
Before the time of Susnnon there was no doubt, 
practised, at Icana and the other Attic iillngi-,, 
that extoniporc jesting mid bufToouen winch 
formed a marked feature of the festivals of 
Dionisus, but Susanonwas tlie fir„t who so 
regulated this species of amuscinenl, bj deie 
lopmg tlie dialogue of tlic comic chorus and a 
single actor into a Iciiid of sliortfarco,astolaj the 
foundation of Comedj, proptrlj so culled The 
Mcganc Comedv appears to have flourished, 
in its full development, soon after lie 000, 
and it was introduced hj Susanon into Attica 
between 580-001 [See Did of Ant art 
CoMoi nil] 

Susiana, -6, or SfiBis 'S.oviriai’i], t] Souirfr 
nearlj corresponding to KInenian), one of the 
chief provinces of the ancient Persian empire, 
laj between BabjIoniaandPorsis,and between 
HI Paraclioatras and the liead of the Persian 
Gulf It was an alluvial plain formed bj tlie 
rivers Choaspes (KcrLhatij and Pasitigris 
(Karun) On the Persian Gulf lU const ex 
tended from tlie junction of Hit Euphrates 
with the Tigris, to about the mouth of the nver 
Oroatis (TnO) (Strab p 720, Ptol vi 8,1) 
it was divided from Pcrsis on the SE and E 
by arnountainoustract (Montes Uxii),inlmbitcd 
by mdepMdeiit tribes, who made oven tho 
Kings of Persia pay Ibem for a safe passage 
ine chief pass through these mountains was 
called SuBidcB or Persides Portae (ioiarfSer 
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iruXm, of TTvXax al nepfffSey, SotariGSes rerpai 
Poljnen iv 3,27) On the N it was separated 
from Great Media bj the range of Mt Orontes 
(Elwend), winch contained tlie sources of the 
Copratas, and of one branch of the Choaspes 
On the W it was divided from Assjna by tho 
range of Ml Zagros, in winch were the sources 
of fcoine nflluenls of the Choaspes, and by an 
iningiiiorv line drawn S from tho end of that 
range to the Tigris , and from Babjlonm by tbo 
Tigris itself The country was mouiitauious 
and cool in the N , and low and very hot in tho 
S , and the coast along the Persian Gulf was 
marshy Tho mouiilains were inhabited by 
vanouK wild and indcpeiidonl tribes, and the 
plains by n quiet ngneultiirnl people, of tbo 
bcmilic race, called fansii or Susinni 

Sntrlnm (Sutrliius Siitri), an ancient lovvn 
of Elninn, on the E side of the Saltus Ciminuis, 
and on the road from Vulsinn to Eome, from 
winch it was distant lliirlv two miles It was 
Liken h\ the Bomaiis at an early period, mid 
in n c 383, or seven years after tho capture of 
Rome by the Gauls, it was made a Roman 
colony (Liv v i 3 , Diod xiv 117 , Veil Pat 
ill) It was celebrated for its fidohtv to 
Rome, and was in conscqnoncc besieged several 
times by the Etruscans (Liv ix 82, x 14) On 
one occasion it was obliged to surrender to the 
Etniseans, bnt was retaken by Camilhis in the 
Banio dav, whence arose tho proverb irc Sii 
trinni (Liv n 3, Plant Casin in 1, 10) 
There arc still rcnimns of tbo walls and tombs 
of the ancient town, and of an unipliithcatre of 
Roman work 

Syngms (Silayor thpa. lias Fartah), n pro 
inonton on tho SE of Arabia, mar Moscha 
(Plol VI 7,11) Its iinjiorlanco lay 111 its being 
the point where 1 ind was quitted on tbo vovngo 
to India (Pmnf 30, Phn vi 100) 

Sybans {'S.vfiapis) 1 {Cosctlc or Stbari), a 
nver m Lucania, flowing b\ tho citv of the same 
name, and falling into tho Cratlns It was said 
to have derived its name from tho fonntmn 
Sybans, near Burn, in Acliaia (Strab p 380) 
— 2 {SvSapiTT]S, Sybarlta), n celebrated Greek 
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lovvTi in Lueania, was situated between tbo 
rivers Sv bans and Cralliis at a short distance 
from the Tnrcntinc gulf, and near tho confines 
of Brultuini (Struh p 203, Diod xii 9, Scymii 
I p 800) It w as founded n c 720 by Achneans and 
TroezciimiiB,nnd soon attained an oxlmordinary 
degree of prosperity and w cnltli It earned on 
an extensive eominerce with Asia Minor and 
other countries on tho Hreditcrrnnonn, and its 
inhahitaiits becaiiie so notorious for their love 
of luxury and pleasure, that their name was 
employed to indicate any voluptuary (Athen 
pp 518-521 , Hdt vn 127 , Suid sv) At the 
time of their highest prosperity their city v ns 
fifty stadia, or nearly six miles, m rircum- 
ference, and they exercised domuuou over 
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twentj- five toTOS, so tliat^e are told theywere 
able to bring into the field 300,000 men, a nnm 
her, however, which is obiionsly incredible 
(Strab Ic) But their prospentj was of short 
duration The Achaeans liaving expelled the 
Troezenion part of the population, the latter 
took refuge at the neighbouring city of Croton, 
the mliabitants of winch espoused their cause 
In the war winch ensued between the two 
states, the Syb intes w eio completely conquered 
by the Crotoniates, who followed up their vic- 
tory by tile captuio of Sybaris, which they de 
strojed by turning the waters of the river 
Crathis agamst the toivn, n c 610 (Diod xu 9 , 
Hdt V 44 , Athen p 521 , Scymn pp 337-3C0 , 
Strab Ic) The greater number of the sur 
viving Sybarites took refuge in other Greek 
cities m Italj , but a few remained near their 
ancient town, and their descendants formed part 
of the population of Thum, which was founded 
in 448 near Sybans [Tirnmi ] 

Sybota (to 2i5j8oto ^vfiSnos Syvota), n 
number of small islands off the coast of Epims, 
and opposite the promontory Leucimne in 
Corcyrn, wnth a harbour of the same name on 
the mam land It was here that a naval battle 
was fought between the Corcyraeans and Conn 
thians, B c 432, just before the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war (Time i 47-54, m 
70, Strab p 824 ) 

Syohaens or Sichaeus, also called Acerbas 
[ACFUBiS] 

Syene Suiji'fTijr and Sy 

cnites Assouan, Ru ), a city of Upper Egypt, 
on the E bank of the Nile, just below the First 
Cataract It was the S frontier city of Egypt 
towards Aothiopia, and under the Romans it 
was kept bj a garrison of three cohorts From 
its neighbourhood was obtained the fine red 
granite called Sijcmtes lajns It was also an 
impoitant point in the astronomy and geo 
graph} of the ancients, as it lay just under the 
tropic of Cancer, and was therefore chosen as 
the place through which they drew then chief 
paxallol of latitude The sun was vertical to 
Syene at the time of the summer solstice, and 
a well was slioivn in which the reflection of the 
sun was then seen at noon , or, as tlic rheto- 
rician Anstides expresses it, the disc of the sun 
covered the well ns a vessel is cov ered by its 
hd (Hdt 11 80, Strab pp 183, 817, 797, 
Phn xxxvi 13, Ptol v 5, 15, viii 16,16) 

Syennesis (Svitveats), a common name of 
the kings of Cihcia Of those the most impor- 
tant are — 1 A king of Cihcia who joined with 
linbjmotus III mediating between Cynxares and 
Aljattos, the kings respectively of Media and 
Lj din, probably inn c (>10 (Hdt i 74) — 2 Con 
temporary with Darius H} staspis, to whom ho 
was tributar} His daughter was married to 
Pixodarus (Hdt in 90, v 118) — 3 Contem 
porary with Artaxerxes IT (lincmon), ruled 
over Cihcin, when the jounger Cyrns marched 
through his couiilr} in his expedition against 
hiB brother Artaxerxes (Xcii Hu i 2, 21-27, 
Ml 8 , 27, Heil 111 1 , Diod xiv 20) 

Sy gnmbn [Sue vvnmi ] 

Sylla [SuLLiv] 

^Syllinm (2uAAio/ prob Ru near B oHumIk, 
N ot LcyelaJ hot), 0 . strongly fortified town of 
Pnmphyhn, on a mountain, forty stadia (four 
gtographual miles) from the const, between 
bido and Aspendus (Strab p CC7 , Arr in i 

SylvanuB [SnvAxus] 

Sylvius [Sinvuts 1 

SymaothuB (l.vfiai0os Simcto,or Gtarreita), 
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a nver on the E const of Sicilj , which rises lu 
the chain of M Nebrodes, and first flowing S 
skirts the base of Aetna , then tunungE , flows 
into the sea eight miles S of Catania In the 
lower part of its course it formed tlie boundarj 
between Lcontini and Catnna (Thuc vi 65, 
Strab p 272 , Verg Aeti ix 684 ) 

Syme (Sapij SugaToy, Supeur Si/mi), a small 
island off the SW coast of Cana, lay in the 
month of the Smus Dondis to the \V of the 
promontory of Cynossema (Hdt i 174 , Thuc 
viii 41, Strab p G5G, Athen p 29G) It was 
one of the early Dorian states, tliat existed in 
the SW of Asia Minor before the time of 
Homer, and Nireus is said to have sailed from 
it (H II 671) Its connexion both with Cnidus 
and with Rhodes, between which it lay, re indi 
cated by the tradition that it was peopled by 
a colony from Cnidus led by Cthonms, the son 
of Poseidon and of Syme, the daughter of 
lolysus Some time after the Tiojan war, the 
Canons are said to hav e obtamed possession of 
the island, but to have deserted it agam in 
consequence of a severe drought Its filial 
settlement by the Dorians is ascribed to the 
tune of then gieat migration (Diod v 83) The 
island was reckoned at thirty five miles in 
circuit It liad eight harbours and a town, 
which was also called Sjune 
Syxnmaohus, Q Aurelius 1 A distmguished 
scholai, statesman, and orator m the latter half 
of the fouith centiii-} of the Chnstian era By 
his example and authority, he mspired for a 
time new life and vigour into the literature of 
his country He was educated in Gaul, and 
having discliarged the functions of quaestor 
and praotoi, ho was aftei-wards appointed (aji 
806) Corrector of Lucania and the Bruttii, and 
in 878 he was proconsul of Africa His zeal for 
the ancient religion of Rome checked for a 
while tlic piosperous current of his fortunes, 
and involved him in danger and disgrace 
Havmg been chosen by the senate to remon 
strate with Gratian on the removal of the altar 
of Victory (382) fiom their council hall, and on 
the curtailment of the sums annually allowed 
for the maintenance of the Vestal Virgins, and 
for the public celebration of sacred ntes, he 
was ordered by the mdignant empeior to qu’t 
Ins presence, and to withdraw himself to a dis 
tance of 100 miles from Rome Nothing daunted 
by this repulse, when he was appointed prefect 
of the eity (884) after the death of his peise 
cutor, he addressed a letter to Valentmianus, 
again urging the restoration of the pagan deities 
to their foimer honours This application was 
resisted by St Ambrose, and was again un 
successful SymmachuB afterwards espoused 
the cause of the usurper Maximus (887) , but 
he was pardoned by Theodosius and laised to 
the consulship in 391 His personal character 
seems to hav e been unimpeachable, ns he per 
formed the duties of the high offices which he 
filled in succession with a degree of mildness, 
firmness and integrity seldom found among 
statesmen in that corrupt age Tlie extant 
works of Syramachns are (1) JEjnstolarum 
Ltbn X, published after his death by his son 
The last book contains his official corro 
spondonce, and is chiefly composed of the letters 
presented by him when praefcot of the city to 
the emperors under whom ho sen ed The ro- 
mnining books comprise n multitude of epistles, 
addressed to a vnde circle of relations, friends, 
and acquaintances (2) Novem Oraitonum 
Ftnrimcnia, published for the first time by 
Mni from a palimpsest in the Ambrosian Librarj , 
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Medioltin 1816— The beat edition of ex- 
tant ■writings of Symmachns la by Seeok, Bcrl 
jg83 — 2 Father in law of Boethius, and put 
to death at the some tune [Theodoricus] 

SyuiesiiiE Suvecios), waa a natue of Gyrene, 
and devoted himself to the study of Greek hte 
ratnre, first in his own city, and afterwards at 
Alexandria, where he was a pnpil of Hypatia 
He became celebrated for his skill m eloquence 
and poetry, ns well as in philosophy, m which 
he belonged to the Neo Platonic school About 
A V 897, he was sent by his fellow citizens of 
Gyrene on an embassy to Constantinople, to 
present the emperor Arcachus with a crown of 
gold on which occasion he dehvered an ora- 
tion on tlie government of a kmgdom (wepl 
Paa-i\f!as), whicli is still extant Soon after 
this he embraced Chnstiamty, and in 410 was 
ordained bishop of Ptolemais, the chief city of 
the Libyan Pentapohs He presided ovei his 
diocese -with energy and sncccss for about 
twenty y ears, and died about 480 Of lus ex- 
tant writings, besides the above mentioned ora 
tion, the most notable are the Dwn, in which 
he relates how he became a philosopher , the 
■iegypiius, which describes the e'vils of the 
time under the guise of on Egyptian myth, and 
the ^oXaKpas iyKdfuov (Praise of Baldness), on 
exercise of wit m reply to the Kd/iijs iyKUfuov 
of Ghrysostom — ^Edition of his works by Morel, 
Pans, 3033-1640 

Synuada, also SyunaB (to SuwaSa 'S.vvvaZivs, 
Synnadensis TscJnfiit Cassaba), a city in the N 
of Phrygia Solutans, at first inconsiderable, but 
afterwards a place of much importance, and, 
from the tune ^f Gonstantine, the capital of 
Phrygia Salutans It stood in a fruitful plain, 
according to Strabo (p 677), planted with oh\es, 
but this IS said to bd impossible it was near 
a mountain from nhioh was quarried the 
celebrated Synnadic marble, wluch was of a 
beautiful white, with red vems and spots (2ui'- 
vadiKhs A/Oor, Synnadicus lapis, called also 
Docmiiticus, from a stiU nearer place, Docimia) 

S^hax (ivipa^), lung of the Massaesylians, 
the westernmost tnbe of the Numidians His 
history is related in the Life of lus contempo- 
rary and nval, Masinissa Syphax was taken 
pnsoner by Masinissa, n o 203, and was sent by 
Scipio, under the charge of Laelius, to Home 
Polybius states that ho uas one of the captnes 
who adorned the tnumphot Scipio,and that he 
died in confinement shortly after Livy, on tho 
contrary, asserts that he was saved from that 


Ignominy by a timely death atTibur, whither h 
had been transferred from Alba (Pol xvi ?3 
Liv XM 18, 1C ) 

Syraco [Syracusae ] 

S^acusae {^vpaKovcrai SvpaKdcrios, Syra 
cusanus , Siracusa in Italian, Syi acuse ii 
English), tho wealthiest and most populou 
town in Sicdy, was situated on the & part o 
toe E coast, 400 stadia N of the promontor 
Plemmynum, and ten stadia NE of the moutl 
of the nver Anapus, near the lake or mars! 
called Syraco {’S.vpojtdi), from which it denvei 
its name It was founded jj c 734, one yea 
after the foundation of Naxos, by a colony o 
Corinthians and other Dorians, led by Arcliia 
+ 1 — Syracuse was situated on i 

tjnd forming the prolongation of a ridg^ 
which branches off from the still more elevatei 
table land of the intenor, and projects quit 
down to the sea, between the boy knoivn ns thi 
^reat Harbour of Syracuse and the more ex 
tensive bay which stretches on the N as far a: 
tho pemnsula of Thapsus or Magmsi Thi 
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broad end of the Innd of promontory thus 
formed, which abuts upon the sea for a distance 
of about 2i miles, may be considered ns the 
base of n tnangnlar plateau which extends foi 
above four miles into the intenor, ha'vmg its 
apex formed by the point now called Mongi- 
belhsi, which was occupied by the ancient fort 
of Euryelus This communicates, ns nheady 
stated, by a narrow iidge with the table land of 
the mtonor, but is still a marked pomt of sepa 
ration, and was the highest point of the ancient 
city, from n hence the table land slopes very 
giadunlly to the sea Though of small elevn 
tion, this plateau, called Epipolae, is bounded 
on all sides by precipitous banks or clifis, vary 
ing in height, but only accessible at a few pomts 
It IS divided into two portions by a slight valley 
or depression running across it from N to S , 
about a mile from the sea — The SE angle of 
toe plateau is separated from the Great Hai 
hour by a small tract of low and level ground, 
opposite to which lies the island of Ortygia, a 
low islet, extending across the mouth of toe 
Great Harbour, and ongiiially di'vided by only 
a narrow strait from toe mainland, whilst its 
southern extremity was separated from the 
nearest point of the headland of Plemmynum 
by an interval of about 1200 yards, forming the 
entrance into the Great Harbom Tins last 
nas a spacious bay, of above five miles in cir 
cumfcrence, thus greatly exceedmg toe dimen 
Bions of what the ancients usually vmderstood 
by a port, but forming a very nearly land-locked 
basin of p somewhat oval form, which afforded 
a secure shelter to shipping in all weather, and 
is even at the present day one of the finest 
harbours in Sicily But between the island of 
Ortygia and the mainland to the N of it was a 
deep bight oi inlet forming what is called toe 
Lesser Port or Portus Lacceius, winch, though 
very inferior to tho other, was still equal to toe 
orduiary requirements of ancient commerce — 
S of tlio Great Harbour again rose the penin- 
sular promontory of Plemmyxi'uin, forming a 
table land bounded, like that on the N of tho 
fifl'y) liy precipitous escarpments and cliffs, 
though of no great elevation This table-land 
was pioloiiged by anotlier plateau at a some- 
what loner level, bounding the southern side 
of toe Great Harbom, and extendmg from 
thence towards the mterioi On its NE angle 
and opposite to the heights of Epipolae, stood 
toe Olympieum, overloolang toe low marshy 
tract which intervenes between the two table 
lands, and through wluch the nver Anapus 
finds its way to the sea Tlie beautiful stream 
of the Cyane nses in a source about 1^ mile to 
the N of tlie Olympieum, and joins its waters 
with those of toe Anapus almost immediately 
below tho temple — The town was originally 
confined to the island Ortygia (Thuc vi 2, 
Strab p 2G9 , Scymn pp 279-282), but it after 
wards spread over the neighbouring mamland, 
and at tlie tune of its greatest extension uudei 
tho older Dionysius it consisted of four distinct 

? iuarters, each surrounded by separate walls 
Cic Terr iv 62 , Diod xxvi 19 , Auson Olar 
Urh 11 ) Wlien Strabo calls it irei/TairoAij, ho 
perhaps reckoned in Epipolae Tliose fom 
quarters of the city wore 1 Ortygia {'Oprvyla), 
frequently called sunply the Island (Naaos or 
Nrjffos), an island of an oblong shape, about 
a mile long and somewhat less than half a 
mile broad, lying between the Great Harbour 
on the "W and the Little Harbour on the E 
It was, as has been already remarked, the por 
tion of the city first built, and it afterwards 
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formed the strongest part of the city, and was stnntlj use it It has been argued with proba- 
utihsed bj Dlon^ sms as his fortress Within it bility from the language of Diodoius and Lii-y 
he built an intenor citadel, and the whole was (eg Diod xi 73, 78, Liv xxv SO) that Achra 
surrounded by double walls, which Tunoleon dma was, ns has been said, the flat ground 
caused to be destroyed It u as specially sacred beloii Epipolne But it should be mentioned 
to Aitemis (Diod v S , Bind Nem i 8), [see that many imteis beheve it to have mcluded 
pp 127, b, 485, b], and in it was the fountain of the E part of the plateau of Epipolae , and the 
Axethusa It ii as originally separated from the question cannot be said to be decided either 
mainland by a narrow channel, which w as sub way Achradina commumcnted with the Island 
sequentlj filled up by a causeway (Thuc vi 3) , by a fortified entmnce called Pentapyln, at the 
but it was sei ered from the mamland, probably end of the isthmus or causeway At the time 
by the elder Dionysius, nud afterwards con of the siege of Syracuse by the Athenians m the 
nected with it by means of a bndge — 2 Achra- Peloponnesian w nr (416), the city consisted only 
dina (^hxpablvn), or ‘ the Ontei City,’ consisted of the two parts already mentioned, Ortygia 
probably of the level plain between the Great forming the mner and Achiadina the outer 
Harbour and the foot of Epipolne, bordered city — 3 Tyche (Tvxt)), named after the temple 
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on the W by the marshes of Ly simeleia When 
the city, m the time of Gelo, spread boy ond its 
ongiunl Imiits m Ortygia, the level plain was 
occupied, and became what Thucydides calls 
the ‘ Outer City ’ The Agora was in the part 
nearest the Island, and was surrounded with 
porticoes by Dionysms the elder (Diod xiv 7 , 
Cio VciY IV 68, 119) Adjoining it was the 
temple of Jupiter (Diod xn 83) and piohahly 
the Pritaneum (Cic Verr iv 57, 125) The 
name Achradina does not seem to haie been 
used before the end of the fifth century b c , 
and e\ eii tlio later writers Plutarch and Diodo 
rus lice the name ij cjoi wJAis in speaking of 
Athenian siege Bnt iii spealnng 
01 later history Diodorus, Livy, and Cicero con 


ot Tycho or Fortune, uns situated W of Achia 
dma, m the direction of the port called Trogilus 
At the time of the Athenian siege of Syiacuse 
it was only an unfortified suburb, which is 
mentioned by Diodoius (vi 68) ns existing m 
4C6, but itpiobably had very few houses until 
Dionysius fortified the N part of the pla- 
teau, after which time it became the most 
populous part of the city In this quarter stood 
the gymnasium — 4 Neapolis (Nea wdAir), 
nearly SW of Achradina At the tmie ot the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse, a suburb called 
Temenitis, from having witlun it the statue and 
consecrated ground of Apollo Tememtes, stood 
on the high ground above the site m which the 
theatre was afterwards built This suburb was. 
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iemporarilj fortified at Hic tune of fliQ siege 
(Xlinc M 75) Not niaiiy years afterwards Uic 
ulj was pcmiaiicntlj e'ctcnded to tins district, 
occnpyuig both tlie higb gronnd of Temenitis 
and the lower slopes to tlio S , and tlic whole 
ivas called the ‘Now City' (^eapolls) Nca 
polls contained the chief theatre of S^aciise, 
which was the laigest in all Sicilj, and many 
temples, and an aniphitliealro of tho Roninn 
period of which some remains exist (cf iac , 
.-Inn xm to) — 5 Epipolno (of ’E-ri-roXal), a 
space of ground nsnig aboie the three quarters 
of Achradinn, Tjche, and Neapohs, winch mv- 1 
dnallj diminislicd in breadth ns it rose higher, i 
until it ended in a small conical mound Thi« ; 
using ground was surrounded mlh strong walls 
bi tiic elder DioiUsius, and was thus included 
in Syracuse, which now became one of the most 
strongly fortified cities of the ancient world 
The highest point of Epipolao was called 
LuryChts (EupmjXos), on which stood the fort 
Labdaluvi (Ad/35ctAoi) After Epipolae had 
been added to the cit\, the circumferonco of 
Syracuse was 180 stadia oi upwards of twenty 
two English miles , and the entire jiopulntion 
of tlio city IS supposed to haic amounted to 
'100,000 at tho time of its greatest prosponti — 
There w ore SCI crnl stone qiiames (/nufi/mme) 
in Syracuse, which are freqiientl} mentioned by 
ancient writers, and m wliicli the Atlieniaii 
pri'-oners were confined These quarriis were 
in higher ground alane Athradinn, and in Nea- 
pohs under the S chft of Epipolae From them 
was taken the stone of which the citi was 
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dcbkuotion of tho great Atheiuan armament m 
418 The democracy continued to exist m 
Syracuso till lOo, when the elder Dionysius 
made himself tyrant ol tho city After along 
and prosjicrons reign he was succeeded in 867 
by Ills son, the younger Dionysius, who was 
finally expelled by limolcon in 848 A re 
pulilican form of government was again estab- 
lished , but it did not last long, and in 817 
Syrncuso fell undoi tho sway of Agathoclcs 
This tyrsftit died in 280 , and the city being dis 
traded h\ factions, the Syracusans a oluntarily 
conferred the supreme power upon Hioro II , 
with the title of King, m 270 Hiero cultivated 
friendly relations with the Romans, but on bis 
doallt in 210, at the ndi anced age of ninety two, 
Ins grandson, Hieronymns, who succeeded him, 
espoused the side of the Carthaginians A Ro 
man army under Marcollus was sent against 
I Saniciise, and after a siege of two years, during 
winch \rchinio(lcs assisted Ins fellow citizens 
b\ tho construction of various ongincs of war 
rARCiriMEnEsj, the city was taken ba Marcolliis 
in 212 From Ibis time Syrnouso became a 
toani of the Roman proa nice of Sicily Its 
prospenta was greatly diminislicd by the wars 
of Sex Ponipouis, and, Ibough Augustus sent 
n new colony to it m ii c 21, tlicso settlors occu 
pied only the Island and a portion of Achradma 
and Ncapolis (Strab p 270 , Dio Cass ha 7 ) 
Syrgis (^vpyis), according to Herodotus, a 
naer of Fnropcan Sarmatia, rising in the 
tonntrvof thellnssiigctac, and flowingtlirough 
the land of the JIacotac into the Pains Maootis 


built. (Thue. vii 80 , Diod xiii 88 , Cic Verr 
1 5, 1 1, V 27, CS ) Tlic so called ‘ Ear of Diony j 
sins,’ which is shown in the modeni Xrofomm j 
fJel Parndtso, ns a place where the tyrant over j 
heard the conversations of liis rujitiacs, m j 
an inacnlion of a writer of tho Renaissance i 
[Diet of Ant art Lautunnar] Round tho 
Olympieum, or Temple of Zeus, which stood on 
a height a mile and a half S of Neapohs and 
on the other side of the Anapus, grew up n 
collection of housts called t; toAIx*’’? Itaaas 
important as commanding the passago of tho 
Anapiis Some reinains of the old bridge and 
of the old road which led to Ilclonis, ns well as 
Tomams of the temple itself, are still aisihlo 
The city was supplied aiith water from an 
aqueduct, which was constnicted by Gelo and 
unproved by Hiero It was brought through 
Epipolae and Noapolis to Achradina and Orty 
gin — Tlie govomincnt of Syancm-o avns at an 
mrlr period an anstocrnca, and the political 
power was in the bands of the landed jiro 
prictors called Geomon or Gamori In course 
of time tlie people, bnamg mcreasod m numbers 
and avcaltli, expelled tlio Geomon and cstab 
bslicd a democracy (Hdt an 155, Diony s \i 
62) But tins form of goaonimonl did not last 
long Gelo esponsed the cause of the nrislo- 
crnlical parta , and proceeded to restore them liy 
force of arms , but on Ins approach the people 
opened the gates to him, and be avas ncknow 
lodged without opposition tywant or soaorcign 
of SyTacuBo, ii c 485 Under liis mle and that 
of Ins brother Hiero, Syrncuso avns raised to an 
unexampled degree of aaoaltli and jirosperity 
Iliero died in 407, and avns succeeded by lus 
brother Xlirasybiilus , but the rnpocita and 
cruelty of the latter soon provoked a revolt 
among Ins subjects, which led to his deposition 
and the establislimont of a dcmocrationl form 
of govomincnt The next most impoitnnt event 
m the history of Syracuse avns the siege of the 
city by tho Athenians, aaliich ended in tho total 


(Hilt iv 128) It is possibly the same ns tho 
Hargis which he mentions clsowlierc (iv 57) ns 
an nfilnont of the Tnnais 

Syria Dea (Supfij 0e6s) ' Iho Syrian goddess,' 
a iinmo by which the Syrian Atargartis was 
commonly spol en of b\ Greeks and Romans 
She avns a goddess of the piodiietiaonoss of 
nature = Dorceto = Astarte, and the Eastern 
cquianlcnl of Aphrodite [see p 88, n] Tlio 
chief scat of her worship was Hierapolis in 
Syria Tlio oigmslic and oUcininatc cult of 
this temjilo is described In Lnoian Her wor- 
ship avns mtrodncod into Italy under the empire, 
especially by Nero, and she bad a temple at 
Rome in the Trnnslibeniie dislnct (Lucian, dc 
Dca Syi ta , Apul Met a in 24 , Suet Ner 56 , 
CTL ai 115, 116) 

Syria [y ^vp(a Sifpioy, Syrliis Arab Dsh- 
Sham, Syria) a counti-y of W Asm, lyung along 
the E end of the Jlediteirniicnn sea, between 
Asia Jlinor and Egypt In a wider Bonso the 
word was used for the whole tract of country 
bounded by llio Tigns on the E ,tlio mountains 
of Annoiim and Cthciii oti the N, the Ifedifcr- 
rnnoan on the W , and tho Arabian Desert on 
tho S , the whole of winch was peopled by the 
Aramaean binncli of the great Semitic (or Syro 
Arabian) race, who occupied a gieat part of the 
country which had forineily belonged to the 
Khctn or Hitlites hence tins icgion is in 
eluded III the O T under the name of Aram 
It may bo well described physically ns the gient 
triangular depression of W Asia encircled on 
tho N and NE by the Taurus and its pro 
longntion to the SE , or, in otboi words, by the 
highlands of Cilicin, Cappadocia, Armenia, and 
Ana, and subsiding on the S and W into the 
Moditerrnnean and the Great Desert of Arabia 
Even a wider extent than this is often given to 
Syria, so ns to include tho E part of Asia 
Minor, ns fiu ns tho na er Hnlys and thcEuxino 
Tho people were of tho same races, and those 
of the N of tho Taui us in Cappadocia and 
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Pontus are called YTIute Syrians [Leucoswu] 
in contradistinction to the people ot darker 
complexion in Syria Proper, ivbo are sometmies 
even called Black Synons {Supioi fi4xaies) 

The Greeks thus designated as Syria the 
country lying bevond Phoemcia, and included 
under the same name the country of Canaan 
or Palestine Greek ivnters, especially Hero- 
dotus, often not only reckoned the Phoenicians 
as Sj-rions, but even identdied Syrians mtli 
Assyrians (Hdt u 158, vii G3) In *010 nar- 
rovrer sense, Syria was bounded on the lY 
(beginnmg from the S ) by M Hermon, at tlie 
S end of Antihbanns, -which separated it from 
Palestine, by the range of Libanns, dividing 
it from Phoemce, by the Mediterranean, and 
by M Amonus, wluch divided it from Ciheia , 
on the N (where it bordered on Cappadocia) 
bv the mam cham of M Taurus, almost ex- 
actly along the parallel ot 88“ N lat , and 
stnkmg the Euphrates just below Juhopolis, and 
considerably above Samosata hence the En 
pbrates forms the E boundary, dividing Syna, 
first from a very small portion ot Armenia, and 
then from Mesopotamia, to about or beyond the 
thirty sixth parallel of N lat , nhence the SE 
and S boundaries, towards Babyloma and 
Arabia, m the Great Desert, are exceedmglv 
indefimte [Comp AiUBu] Tlie lY part of 
the S boundary ran jnst beloa Domascns, 
being formed by the lughlands ot Trachonitis 
The name Coele Syria (17 koI\i] 2cpfa ‘hoUon 
S-yna ’) was first given to the low 1\ mg part 
between Libanns and Antibhonus m the valleys 
of the upper Orontes and the Lita , but it was 
extended so as to include the country E ot 
Antilibanns up to, and beyond, Damascus 
The 'W part ot Svria was intersected by a senes 
ot mountams, running S from the Taurus, 
under the names ot A-Moors, Piebu, Casiits, 
Bihgv-lus, and LmvM/S and AxTrLiBAXUs , 
and the N part, betiveen the Amonus and the 
Euphrates, was also mountamous The chief 
merot Syna was the Orontes, and the smaller 
rivers Chalus, Chrtsoebhoas and Lita, 
were also of importance The valleys among 
the mountains were fertile, especially m the 
R part even the E , which is now merged m 
the Great Desert of Arabia, appears to have 
had more numerous and more extensive spaces 
capable of cultivation, and supported great 
cities, the rums ot which now stand in the 
midst of sandy wastes — Havmg been a part 
successively of the Assyrian, Babyloman, Per 
sian, and Macedoman empires, Svna fell, after 
the battle of Ipsus (b c 801), to the share of 1 
Seleucns Nicator, and formed a part of the 
great kmgdom of the Selencidae, whose historv 
IS given m the articles Seleucus, Abtiochus, 
DEjTETBnjs, Ac In this partition, however, | 
Coelesyna and Palestme went, not to Syria, , 
but to Egypt, and the possession of those pro 
vmces became the great source ot contention 
between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids By 
the irruptions of the Parthians on the E , and 
tlie unsuccessful war of Antiocbus the Great 
with the Romans on the lY , the Greek Syrian 
kmgdom was reduced to the limits of Syria 
itself, and became weaker and weaker, until it 
was overthro-wn by Tigb-IN-es, kmg of Armemn, 

B c 79 Soon aftenvards, when the Romans 
had conquered Tigranes as well as Mithndntes, 
Syna was qmetly added by Pompey to the em 
pire of the republic and was constituted a 
provmce, b c G1 , but its N district, Comma- 
gene, was not until a later period mcluded in 
■■ arrangement [Coidiageve ] As the E 


pro-nnee of the Roman empire, and ynlh its 
great desert frontier, Syna was constantly ex- 
posed to the irruptions of the Parthians, and, 
after them, of the Persians , but it long re- 
mained one of the most flounshing of the pro 
Vinces The attempt of Zenohia to nia],e it 
the seat of empire is noticed under P iLimiA 
and Zenobia ^Vlnle the Roman ennierors 
defended this precious possession against the 
attacks of the Persian kings u itli vanous suc- 
cess, a new danger arose, ns early as the fourth 
century, from the Arabians of the Desert, who 
began to be known under the name of Saracens, 
and, when the nse of Mt'hammed had given to 
the Arabs that great rehgions impulse which 
revolutionised the E world, Syria was the first 
great conquest that they made fiom the E 
empire, a d 632-638 — ^In the tune unmediatelj 
succeeding the Macedonian conquest, Syna 
was regarded as consistmg ot two parts, the 
N , includmg the whole conntrr doivn to the 
beginmng of the Lebanon range, and the S , 
consisting of Coelesyna in its more extended 
sense The former, which was called Sma 
Proper, or Upper Syna (jj Si ai Supfo, Syria Su 
penor), ivas divided into four distnets or 
tetrarelues, which yyere named after their re 
spechve capitals, Solencis, Antioclitue, Laodi 
cene, and Apamuie The Roman province of 
Syna ns ongmallj constituted by Pompey m 
61 B c was bj no means a single homogeneous 
region Owing to the different mtionahties and 
interests which Svna properlv so called com 
pnsed, it y\as at first parcelled out between the 
Roman ]unsdictioii and a nnmher ot indepen 
dent temtones which were allowed to remain 
yvitlim it Under the Roman proconsul of 
Syna were at first Upper Sj-na (with the cluef 
towns Antioch Selencia, Apamea, Lnodicea, 
Cyrrhns, Hieropohs and Beroea), and the 1 ind 
of Phoenicia including Tnpohs, Byblus, Tito 
and Sidon, but Judaea was left ^tor a time 
nominally independent, except for a short time 
when Gabinius broke it up mto five districts 
Caesar made Judaea a cheat state under its 
own pnnees, and it did not become a Roman 
province (of the second rank, under a procura- 
tor) until Aji 6 Similarlv Commageiie was 
left under its own prmces until ad 17, and 
again from 88 till 72, when it was finallv joined 
to the provmce of Syna Chalcis retained its 
own pnnees tdl 92, when Domitim added it to 
the province Abilene till 49 Aretliusa and 
Emesa till 78 Damascus was not mcluded m 
the province of Syria till lOG The proimce of 
Syna under the empire was governed by an 
impennl legate residmg at Antioch it was 
eventnallv dinded mto ten distnets, named 
(mostly after theur capital cities) Commagene, 
Cvrrhestlce, Pierla, Seleucis, Chalcidfce, Chaly 
bonttis, PaJmyrCue, Apamene, Cassiotis, and 
Laodicene , but the last is sometmies mclnded 
under Cnssiotis (See the several articles ) 
Prom 66 aji Judaea or Sjna Palaestma was 
recogmsed ns n separate province, and at the 
end of the second century Syna was diyuded 
into two provmces, Syna Magna or Coelesyna 
and Syria Phoemce Constantme the Great 
separated the two N distnets — namely. Comma 
gene and Cyrrliestice — and erected them into a 
distmet provmce, called Enphratensis or Eu 
phratesia , and the rest of Syna was afterwards 
divided by Theodosius H into the two pro- 
vmces of Syna Pnma, mdudmg the sea coast 
and tlie country N ot Antioch, and having that 
city for its capital, and Syna Secunda, the 
distnct along the Orontes, -with Apamea for its 
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f T V no loiiLor lomiod ix Ionic ec-i, or mouth of the Adrmlic, Iwtivecn 

capital the E Sicilv and reloi>onneiu« Its grcnlesl extent 

lyt of Si-nn hut had fallen under the iwxer ^ 110 geographical 

of tho lcrMuia , , „ , ,«, !<><;. from E to tV about 200 geographical 

Syriac Porteo niiles between Cephalic Prom {has Kharrn) 

Pu/nul, aniostimiwrt uiU^ on the W , mid Boreiim Prom (Jfns Tetjonas) 

and Sa-rm, h nig ht t t £ on the E The Ore at Desert comes down close 

of ^ (or rithoT its to its shores, fonning n saiidj coist [Svirncv 

Acnoplion, nho Rn lol-P Syrtis Minor (/; /n^pi itlerir GtiJf 

S^irdcTcSbJl it^as thni stadia in length 1 o; GaL). lies m (1.0 SlV angle oUhe great 
aiiT a’en nn^w, inth wall- hnilt from the liend formed bx the ^ coast of Africa as it 
monntmn, toX sea at boMi cuds (the C.hc.aii i drops down to the b from the ne.ghhourh^ 
and tlmSiTian), and gates m the walls Tho.e _ of t 4 irthage, and then bears a^.ii to t ho E 
walls and gales art not nirntioiird h\ tlu his i m other words, in the angle beta wn the E 
tonansofllcxamUr (Xeii lit i 4,1, Ait l/i ^eugilam and B^acena 

^ n-r \ ' thp \ t*o,isl of TnTK'litftiift (T^/^voin Its 


n 8 , Strab p OTf ) 

Synlnns (i ’picrej) a Grech philo*oph 
the Nco-P!atomc school was a native of \ha 
audri uand studied at Athens under Phil archn 


the b. caist of Tni>ohtnna (Tnjwlt) 
of 1 month fact's the E, lietween Caput Vndn or 
1 Brachoiles Prom (Ji’ns Kajwuniah) on the N , 
and the island called Memna or Lotophagitis 


whom ho ^uccc^ed nsheul of tlif' iSco 1 1 vlouic I on tho S In nimitl»,nc\r 

extronut\ ho tht idaiid'^ of Cerema ana Ccr 
cmitis, which were often regarded ns its _N 
cstremilx The trni width (lietwcpii Jfns 2eo* 
jH’Ud o7 and the L point of Jerhah) is about 
eiglitx geeg miles, and the greatest depth, nica 
siinsl westward fresin the line joimne those 
lienits, IS al'ciil (,ixl\ fivegtog milts (Stmb 
jip sii, tS'i Scjl p 48, Pol 1 h"', 11 2o) 
Syrtlca Ec^lo (i; PT part of Pn* 

poh} theppitial iiaine of that part oi the N 
coast of Africa whielv lax hetxteen the txvo 
bxrtt's, from the nvir Triton at the iHiltoin of 
tlu ‘^xTtw bfiiior onthi IV , to the Philnciionim 
Arat , at the bottom of the Svrtis Jfnior, on the 
P It xxas for the most part a xerx narrow 
strip of Find, inttr^pprsid xvith fyxlt marshes, 
Ivtwttn the Fca and a range of niountama 
forming Iheedge o' tlie Great Dt«trt (SaJ nra], 
m'h It re and thin' a few spots enpahlo of 
cnltixntioii, csixciallx about flu nxer Clnx^ls 
It was jeoplea bx Lihxaii tribes, the chief of 
xxlomxxi're the Lo'ophngi Macao, PbvIIi, and 
Nasamones and (-oximl rgxptiaix and Plioc 
nician colonu s xrtre settled on the coast at an 
earlx jxenod I'he Grte) h of CxTxiie disputed 
with the Carthnj,iniaiis the i>ossession of this 


school in the earlx part of the fifth etiilurx 
Tiie most distinguislicd of his di'Ciples was 

Proclus who ngnrded him xnth the gi\ xtest 
vcneratioi and gaxo direct mis tha' at his 
devlhhe should le buried in the s,ime tomb 
widi Svnaniis Svnaiius xrrot' sexonxl xxork', 
some of which are cctant Of thcsi the most 
valnable are the comimntxrios on tlu Mo*a 
physics o' Vns'otle 

S^inx, an Are id an nxmjth who King pur 
sued bx Pan lied into the rix er Euloii and at 
her own rcqui st was inetaiuorphewi d into a 
rcexl o' winch Pan then niach Ins llule [Px\ } 

Syros, or Syms cillod Aig'i; br 

Homer, and 2tpa bx " few xx-nters iupioj 
St/ra), an island m tlu Ac-gimui sen, ai d one o' 
the Cjclado" Ivaug between Klieiaa and Cxth 
nus It was tuentx Kmiun inks m circum 
fe'roncc, and rich injiasturts x.niu, nid corn 
It cor*auicd Ixvn cities iii Homers liim, but 
onlr o 1 C in Ptolcmj’s (On xx 408-114, P*ol 
III 15, SO, Strab p 487 1 The philosopher 
PhcTocxdes xras atuvlixe of Sxros The fe'rtihlx 
of SxTos praised hv Homer, has disiippca'e'd 
apparentlx since* tin* scxentie'iith conlurx,nn(l 
probable from the dfstnietion of its trees The 


present nrospcnla of the island is tliere'fore district until it xx is eceure'd to Carth xge bj the 
cu'irclx due to the circumstmu es wlueh made s< If eiex otion of thoPninxiM Under thi Rev 
it a centre of comim rco since the hluntirin of mans it fonued a perl of the province of Africa 
Greece end the capital of the Cxcludx The It was often called Tnpolltann, fromils tlBroe 
trices of two foxxTis (cenfiniung the iix count m 1 chief citiefi, Ahiu'tom.m, Oi x, and Liitis 
U ie Odyejci/) arc to lx? seen near tlu' moih'ni ! Mxcna, and this hecamo its usual name under 

the lixte'r empire, and has been handed down to 


DfUr Grume It is conjectnivd that somi lime 
after the Honienc age tlu -e were alniidotuxl 
for a new eilj bnilt on the site of tlu niodeni 
Ih nil oupohs, whore an inhCrijilion rel xtmg to 
a temjile of PosCidon lixs lx in found 
SyrtCE, gcii Idos (irpTir, gen iSexnnd raj-, 
Ion tot), the Greek name for e'ach of the txxo 
great gulfs in the E half of the A cowt of 
Africa IS denied by ancient wTiters from 
to dratr, with nfirenco to the quicksiiuls by 
whirh, m the Greater SxTtn, at least, shij's vxi re 
hahlo to be Rwalloxxed up, but 1 ho mom jirob 
able dcnvatinn ih from tlu Aiahic serf -= a 
sandt/ deport, winch is at the present dax 
applied to the countrx along this loast, the 
Rix 10 SynTiCA of the ancients. Both ihcfio 
gulfs were X'rox erhiallx dangcrouB the Greater 
bxrlis from Ur raiidh inks and quicksaiidB, and 
Its unbroken exposure to the A* winds, the 
Etsscr from ifn bIicIx mg rod x sliorcs, da exix) 
anro to the AT winds, and the tonsequont 
yarmblenosKof the tides m it 1 SyTtis Mftjor 
W prydAij Svprtf Gulf of Sidra), the P of the 
ew, IB a wide and deep gulf on the Bhores of 
mpolila and Cxrcnaica, exactly opposite to the 


onrown lime m the incxlom name of the Re 
gincx olTrnoh (Strab p 83 1, Hdt i\ 188, 
Ox i’mif 111 7. 2'.) 

Syrus, Pnblilttts, a nlaxo brought from 
Antioeh loRonu home xeara before the downfall 
of th«'rt'pul>hc,nud designated, ae cording to the 
usual practice, from tlu> country of Ins birth 
He nttnieted altontion xxliile yet a youth, by 
jliisbeautx anil liiswit was nuniumitlcd bx his 
nmsfor, who nrohiblx belonged to tlie Clodiii 
gens, ap' umed the name of ruhhhus from Ins 
patron (Boinetiincs ineorrcclly gix eii as Piihlius), 
and soon became celebrated as a mimogiaphor, 
nbont It e 45, and still more as an tnyirousn 
torr Ilia miiuie improxisations wore com- 
mitted to wntiiig, and cxteiisixolr cnculaled at 
an carlv jicnod , and a collection of julliy moral 
Bajnigp extracted from Ins works appears (n 
Imxe been used as n school hook in the box hood 
of St Jerome A compilation of this descrip- 
tion, extending fo upwards of 800 lines in 
iambic and trochaic measures, oxcrx apo- 
phthegm being coiiinnsed in a single lino, and 
thoxvholc ranged alphabetically, according to tho 
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initial letter of the first word m each, is now 
extant under the title Pithhi St/7 1 Seiitetihae 
These proverbs have been, drawn fiom various 
sources, and are evidently the worlt of many 
different hands , but n considerable number 
may be ascribed to Syius and his contem- 
poranes (Phn xxxv 100, Macrob ii 7, G, 
Gel] xvii 14 , Sen de Ti anq An 11, 8 , Cie ad 
Fatn xn 18,Hieron adEusch Gliroii 1974) — 
The best edition of the Sentetitiae is by 
"Wolfilin, Leips 1869 

Sythas {SvBas), a nver on the frontiers of 
Achaia and Sicyonia (Pans vii 27, 12) 


T 

Tabae {Tdfiat Ta$tivds) 1 (Daivas), a city 
of Cana, on the borders of Phrygia (Strab pp 
B70, 57G, Liv xxxvm 18) — 2 (Tabbas), a, city 
of Persis, in the district of Paraetacene, E of 
Ecbatana 

Tabemae [Tubs TusEB^AE] 

Tabuda [Scaldis ] 

TabumuB (Taburno), a mountain belonging 
half to Campania and half to Samnium Its 
S side was very fertile, and was celebrated for 
its pastures and olive grounds (Verg Gcoig 

II 88, Ae7t xii 716) It shut in the Caudine 
pass on its S side 

Tacape (TaKdtrr] Gabes), a city of N Afncn, 
m the Hegio Syrtica, at the mnemiost angle of 
the Syrtis Mmor, to which the modem town 
gives its present name Under the Eomans it at 
first belonged to Byzacene, but it was nf teru ards 
laised to a colony and made the W town of 
Tnpohtana It had an mdifforent harbour 
A little to the “Vf uas the bathing place (Phn 
V 30) called, from its warm mineral springs, 
Aquae Taoipitanae {El Ha7ii7tiat-el-Ehabs) 

Tarfarinas, a Numidian m the reign of Ti 
benus, liad originally served among the auxili 
ary troops in the Homan aimy, but he deserted , 
and, haring collected a body of freebooters, he 
became at length the acknowledged leader of 
the Musnlamii, a powerful people in the interior 
of Numidia, bordenng on Mauretania For 
some years he defied the Homan arms, in spite 
of the successful campaign of Blaesus against 
him , but he was at length defeated and slam 
in battle byDolabella,A D 24 (Tac A7in ii 52, 

III 78, iv 24 ) 

Taohompso (Taxo/itiai, also Tacompsos, Phn , 
and Vl€TaKo/i\j/ca, Ptol), alt Contrapselois, n 
city m the Dodecaschoenus (that is, the part of 
Aethiopia immediately above Egypt), built on 
an island (Derarl) near the E bank of the 
nver, a little above Pselcis, which stood on the 
opposite bank [Pselcis ] 

Tachos (Taxitr), king of Egypt, succeeded 
Aeons, and mamtained the independence of 
his country for a shoit time towards the end 
of the reign of Artaxei-xes II , b c 864-8GI 
He invited Chabnas, the Athenian, to take the 
command of his fleet, and Agesilaus to under 
take the supreme command of all his forces 
Both Chabnas and Agesilaus came to Egypt , 
but the latter iv as much aggneved in having 
only the command of the mercenaries entrusted 
to him Accordingly, when Nectanabis laid 
maim to the Egyptian crown, Agesilaus deserted 
Tachos, and espoused the cause of Nectanabis, 
who thus became king of Egypt, BC SGI (Diod 
92, Nep Chabr 2,Xen Ages ii 28, Pint 
Ages 8G-40) 

Tacitus 1 Cornelius, the histonan 


TACITUS 

wliether his praenomeii was C or P remains 
doubtful The time and place of his birth are 
unknown Ho was a little older than the 
younger Phny, who was bom ah Cl His 
father u as probably Cornelius Tacitus, a Roman 
eques, who is mentioned as a procurator m 
Galha Belgica, and who died in 79 (Phn vii 
7G) Tacitus was first promoted by the em 
peror Vespasian, and he received other favours 
from his sons, Titus and Domitian {Eist i 1) 
The most probable account is that Tacitus was 
appointed tnbnnus inilitum laticlai us by Ves 
pasian, quaestor by Titus, and praetor by 
Domitian In 78 he married the daughter of 
C Julius Agncola, to whom ho had been be- 
trothed in the preceding year, while Agricola 
was consul In the leign of Domitian, and in 
88, Tacitus was praetor, and he assisted as one 
of the quindecimnn at the solemnity of the 
Ludi Seciilnres which were celebrated in that 
year {A7iii xi 11) Agricola died at Home in 
93, but neither Tacitus nor the daughter of 
Agricola was then wuth him It is not known 
where Tacitus was during the last illness of 
Agricola, but he may have been, ns some tlunk, 
praetorian legate in Germany, or propraetor of 
Belgiea In the reign of Nervn, 97, Tacitus 
was appointed consul suffectus, in the place of 
T Virginins Rufus, who lind died in that year, 
and whose funeral oration he dehveied We 
know that Tacitus had attained oratorical dis- 
tinction when the younger Phny was beginning 
I his career He and Tacitus were appointed 
m the reign of Trajan (99) to conduct tlio 
prosecution of Manus, proconsul of Africa 
Tacitus and Phny were most intimate friends 
In the collection of the letters of Phny, thero 
are eleven letters addressed to Tacitus The 
time of the death of Tacitus is unknown, but 
he appears to haie survived Trajan, who died in 
H7 Nothing IS recoided of any children of his, 
though the emperor Tacitus claimed a descent 
from the historian, and ordered his works to bo 
placed in all (public) hbranes As a histonan 
Tacitus wrote undoubtedly with a bias from Ins 
intense political sympathies with the senate of 
the older period ns against the imperial consti- 
tution jHis interest, too, was concentrated 
upon Italy somewhat to the exclusion of the 
provinces, wluch prei ented him from allowing 
that the impenal rule was necessary for the 
pronncial government But for acuteness of 
thought, for insight into character, he is among 
the greatest of histonans, and for power of 
description in a few telhng words ho is un 
rivalled The following are the extant books of 
Tacitus in the order m which they were writ 
ten (1) Dialogns de Oratonbus an essay, to 
show the decay of oratory under the empire, 
written in the form of a dialogue, the speakers 
being literary men of Vespasian’s reign, Cuna- 
tiUB Matemus, M Aper, Julius Secundus, and 
Vipstanus Messalla This was written early in 
the life of Tacitus when he was chiefly mflu- 
cnced in style by Cicero’s rhetorical works 
It IB probable that the time when the dialogue 
was supposed to take place was An 74 {Dial 
17), when Tacitus was about twenty (cf Dial 
1), and that it was written and published about 
AD 84, at the period of Domitian’s reign when 
freedom of speech was more possible (cf Suet 
Dom 9) The difference in dictioh between 
this and his later works has caused many to 
deny that it is a genuine work of Tacitus, 
but there is no good ground for this denial 
The date accounts for the style in acuteness of 
thought it IS Tociteaii, and thero is no one else of 
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tins penod who could hare wntten it It has 
been remarhed, too, that a companson of tiin 
Ep II 10,2withTac Dial 12 , shows tMt Plinj 
Avrote to Tacitus as the author of tiio Dialogue 
(see also Phn Ep i 0,2, Tnc Dial 9) Sepa 
kte editions byBahrens, Leips 1881 , Petereon, 
Oxford, 1893 —(2) Vita Agncolac, the Life of 
Affncola, 'which -was written, as wo may proD 
ablv conclude from the introduction, after Ira- 
lan’s accession, i e after 98 Tins Life is justly 
admired ns a specimen of biography it is a 
monument to the memory of a good ““d 

an able commander and administrator, bj an 
aSeotionate son m law, who has portrajed in 
his pecuhar manner and with many masterly 
touches, the nrtnes of one of the most illus- 
trious of the Eomans It is written on the 
model of one of Snllnst’s monographs Sepa- 
rate edition by Hayerfield (announced), or mth 
Germ by Frost, Lond 18G1 , Schoenc, Berl 
1889, Church and Brodripp, Lond 1889 — (3) 
Germania, or Be Moribus ct Popuhs Gcr- 
vianme, a treatise describmg the Germanic 
nations, also written early in Trajan’s reign 
The mam matter is the description of the 
pohtical mstitntions, the rehgion, and the 
habits, of the vanous tribes mcluded under the 
denommation of Germani, of which he had had 
m all probability personal means of judging from 
ofBcioI employment in the country Separate 
edition by Hayerfield (announced) — (4) Sisto 
riae, which were written after the death of 
Nerra, 98, and before tlie Annates Ther com- 
prehended the period from the second consulship 
of Galba, G8, to the death of Domitian, 9G, and 
the author designed to add the reigns of Herva 
and Trajan The first four boohs nlono arc ex- 
tant in a complete form, and they comprehend 
only the erents of about one year Booh y is 
imperfect, and goes no further than the com 
mencement of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
and the war of Cmlis in Germany It is not 
known how many boohs of the Histones there 
were, but it must haye been a largo worh if it 
was all wntten on the same scale as the first 
fiye books, and probably consisted of twelve or 
fourteen hooks Separate editions by Simcox, 
187G, A Godlej, 1887-1890 — {5) Annalcs (of 
which the genuine title appears to he Ah cx- 
cessu divi Aiigusti, though Tacitus himself de 
scribes it also as annales), w Inch commence with 
the death of Augustus, 14, and comprise the 
penod to the death of Nero, C8, a spice of fifty- 
four years The greater part of the fifth book 
IS lost, and also the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, the beginning of the eleventh, and the 
end of the sixteenth, which is the last book 
These lost parts comprised the whole of Cali- 
gula’s reign, the first five years of Claudius, 
and the last two of Nero Separate editions by 
Orelli Baiter, Zur 1859 , Fumenux, Oxf 1884 , 
Allen, Boston, 1890 Editions of the complete 
works with a commentary by Orelli, revused 
by different editors, 1859-1880 , of the text by 
G Holm, Leips 1884 Translation by Church 
and Brodripp— 2 M Claudius, Eoraan em 
peror from the 25th of September, A n 275, 
until Apnl, AD 27G He was elected empeior 
by the senate after the death of Aurehan, the 
army having requested the senate to nominate 
a successor to the imperial throne Tacitus 
“le time seventy years of age, and was 
witn diftculty persuaded to accept the purple 
ine bigh character which he had home before 
IS elevation to the throne he amply sustained 
during his bnef reign He endeavoured to 
repress the luxury and licentiousness of the 
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ago by vanous sumptuary laws, and he himself 
set an example to all around, by the abstemi- 
ousness, simplicity, and frugality of his own 
habits The only military achievement of this 
reign was the defeat and expulsion from Asia 
Minor of a party of Goths, who had earned 
their devastation across the peninsula to the 
confines of Cihcm He died eithei at Taisus 
or at Tyana, about the 0th of Apnl, 27G (Life 
in the Scrijit Hist August , Eutrop ix 10, 
Aurel Vic Cues xxxvi , Zonar xii 28 ) 
Taenarum tjdvapov C Matajmn), a pro 
montory in Laconica, forming the southerly 
point of the Peloponnesus, on which stood a 
celebrated temple of Poseidon, possessing an 
imuolable asylum A little to the N of the 
temple and the harbour of Achilleuswas a town 
also called Taenarum or Taenarus, and at a 
later time Caenepobs It was situated forty 
stadia from the extreme point of the promon- 
tory, and was said to have been bnilt by Tae 
narus, a son of Zeus, oi Icanns or Elatns 
On this promontory was a cave, one of the 
[ supposed entrances to the underworld (probably 
60 considered because of the stem and gloomy 
cliarncter of its rocks), through which Heracles 
is said to have dragged Cerberus to the upper 
world Here also was a statue of Anon seated 
on a dolphin, since he is said to have landed 
at this spot after his miraculous preservation 
by a dolphin (Hdt i 28 , Time i 128, 133 , 
Pind Pijilt IV 77 , Pans iii 25, 4 , Strab p 
863, Verg Georg iv 407 ) In the time of the 
Eomans there were celebrated marble quames 
on the promontory (Strab p 867) 

Tagae (Ta-jaf JDameghan ?), a city men- 
tioned by Polvbius as m Parthin, on the border 
towards Hyrcnnia (Pol x 29, 3) 
Taga8te'(r(75'i?f,Eu ),an inland town of Nu- 
midin, on a tributary of the Bngradas, remark- 
able as the birthplace of St Augustine 
Tages, a mysterious Etruscan being, who is 
described ns a boy wnth the wisdom of an old 
man Onco when an Etruscan, of the name of 
Torchon, was ploughing in tho neighbourhood 
of Tarquinu, there su&enly rose out of the 
giound Tages, tho son of a Gemus Jovuahs, and 
grandson of Jupiter "When Tages addressed 
Tarchon, the latter shneked from fear, vvheie 
upon other Etrusenns hastened to him, and ui 
a short tiino all tho people of Etruria weie 
assembled around him Tages now- instmcted 
them in the art of tlie linruspices, and died 
immediately after The Etruscans, who had 
listened attentively to his instructions, nftei- 
wnrds wrote down all he had said, and thus 
arose tho books of Tages, which, according to 
some, were tw elve m number (Cio Div n 23, 
50, Ov Met XV 588, Fest s v Tages) 
Traces of a lator version of tliese books of iitnnl 
have been found in Serv nd Aon i 42, and in 
Amm Jlarc xvii 10, 2 It is still a matter of 
uncertamty whether the recently discovered 
Etruscan book will throw fmthei light on the 
subject 

Tagus (Spanish Tajo, Portuguese Tejo, 
English Tagus), one of the chief nveis m 
Spain, rismg in tho land of tho Celtiberians, 
between tho mountains Oiospeda and Idubeda, 
and, after flowing in a westerly duection, falhng 
mto tho Atlantic The whole course of the 
Tagus exceeds 550 English miles At its 
month stood Olisippo (Lisbon) Tho ancient 
writeis relate that much gold sand and precious 
stone w ore found in the Tagus (Strab pp 189, 
152, 1G2 , Plin IV 115 , Mart s 78 , Catul] 
XX 80, Ov Met ii 261) 
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Talabrlga, a town m Lusitania, between 
Aemimam and Ligobnga (Plm iv 118) 

Talassio or Talassius (sometimes written 
Talasius or jaalassius), an old Itaban, prob 
ablv Snbme, deitj invoked m the Indigitamenta 
(LtdigetesI as a god presiding over marriage 
During the bridal procession m the songs 
■which'attended it there were ones of ‘ Talasse,’ 
as if callmg for his presence [Diet of Ant art 
arnfrniioiitum] Yanous explanations were 
given Yarro connected his name with rdXcpos, 
a wool basket, as siunbohsmg household work 
(Pint Q J? 81) A legend was invented to 
account for the custom that Talassus or Talus 
was a companion of Romulus in the rape of the 
Sabmes Some modem writers have connected 
hun with Census, from the theorj that Ins 
name = 6a\<iffaios But he was clearlv Latm, 
not Greek, and there is no reason to doubt that 
he was one of the Sabme Indigetes 

Talaus (Tokaei), son of Bias and Pero, and 
long of Argos He was mamed to Lvsimache 
(Eurynome, or Lysianassa), and was father of 
Adristns, Parthenopaeus, Pronax, Mecisteus, 
Aristomacbus, and Enphvle (Pans ii 0, 8, 
Apollod 1 f), 18 , Pmd A'cm ix 14 ) His name 
occutb among the Argonauts, and his tomb was 
shown at Argos The patronvmic Talawntdcs 
(Ta\aioi is given to his sons Adrastus and 
Mecisteus (H n 506,xsiii C7,Pind 01 m 24) 
Talnus (El-Kalabshch, En ), a city of the 
Dodeeasclioenus — that is, the distnct of Aetliio 
pia immediatelv above Egvpt — stood on thelY 
bank of the Nile, S of Plulae, and N of 
Pselcis Its rums consist of an ancient rock 
hewn temple, with splendid sculptures, end of 
a latei temple of the Roman period, m the 
midst of which stands the modem village 
There was a place on the opposite bank called 
Contra-Talmis 

Talna, Juventius [Thalna ] 

Tales (ToAaw) 1 Son of Perdis, the sister 
of Daedalus He is one of those mythical 
persons to whom were ascribed various inven 
tions or primitive works of art, of which the origin 
was unlmown Talos is said to have invented 
the saw, from observing the teeth of a serpent, 
or (m some accounts) the backbone of a fish 
He was credited also with the mvention of the | 
clusel, the compasses, and the pottePs wheel 
Daedalus was jealous of his skill and threw 
him down from the Acropolis The place 
where he fell was marked by a tomb, which 
Pausamas nsited, on the S side of the Aero 
polls just above the Theatre Some writers 
confused Talos and Perdis (Pans i 21, 4 , 
Diod IV 76, Apollod in 15,9, Ov Met viii 
241 , Pekmx ) — 2 A man of brass, the work of 
Hephaestus This wonderful bemg was given 
to Minos by Zeus or Hephaestus, and watched 
the island of Crete bv walking round the island 
thnee every day "Whenever he saw strangers 
approaching, lie made himself red hot m fire, 
and then embraced the strangers when they 
landed In the Argonaut story Talos receives 
the voyagers with a shower of stones He 
had a vem running down to his foot, where the 
flow of blood was stopped by a nail Medea 
made this nail fall out by her magic (or, as 
some said, Poeas shot it out with an arrow) and 
Talos bled to death. (Apollod i 9, 26 , Ap Eh 
IV 1638, Zenob v SSj [Plat] Jlfin p 320, 
Schol ad Plat Eep p 425) It will be ob 
served that the story of Talos burmng strangers 
by his embrace mav weU have arisen from nn 
image of Moloch and human sacrifices offered 
to it 
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Talthyblus (TaXOv^ios), the herald of Aga- 
memnon at Troy He was worshipped as a 
hero at Sparta and Argos, where sacrifices also 
were offered to hun 

Tamara 1 Or Tamans {Tambre), a small 
river m Hispania Tnrraconensis, on the coast 
of Gallaecia, falhng into the Atlantic between 
the Mmius and the Prom Nennm (Ptol ii 6,2) 
— 2 (Tamerton, near Plymouth), a town of the 
Dainnonii in the S of Britam, at the month of 
the Tamams (Ptol ii 8, 80) 

Tamarici, a -people m Gallaecia, on the nver 
Tamara 

Tamans [Tailaba ] 

Tamarns {Tamar), a nver m the S of Bn- 
tam (Pick 11 8, 4) 

Tamassns or Tamasus (Jafiacrads, Taaaaos 
Tauacrlrr]!, Taudaios^, probabh the same ns 
tile Homeric Temese {Od i 184), a town in the 
imddle of Cvjirus, H'W of OljTnpus, and 
twenty nine miles SE of Soloe, on the road 
from the latterplaceto Tremilhus, was situated 
in a fertile country and m the neighbourhood 
of extensive coppei mmes Hear it was a cele- 
brated plam (nper Tamasciis), sacred to Yenus 
(Or Met X. 644 , Ptol v 14, 6 ) The site is 
marked by rnms in the distnct called Tamasia 
Tambras {TdpBpa^), a great city of Hyrca- 
nia, on the H side of Mt Coronas, mentioned 
bv Polvbins (x 81) It is perhaps the same 
place winch Strabo called Ta\afip(^ (p 608) 
Tamesis or Tamesa {Thames), a river m 
Britain flowing mto the sea on the E coast, on 
which stood Londininm (Ones ff v 11 , 
Tac Ann viv 82) 

Tamna or Thomna (Tam a), a city in the S'W 
of Arabia Felix, the capital of the Catabani 
It mamtamed a caravan traffic in spices and 
other products of Arabia with Gaza (Strab p 
,768, Plm AT 158, sii 64) 

I Tamos {Tauds), a natiie of Memphis in 
Egypt, was lieutenant governor of Ionia under 
Tissaphemes (Time viii 81, 87) He after- 
wards attached himself to the service of the 
vounger Cvrus, upon whose death, he sailed to 
Egypt, where he hoped to find refuge with 
Psamraetichus, on wliom ho had conferred an 
ohhgation Psammetichus, however, put him 
to death, m order to possess lumself of lus 
money and ships (Hen An i 2, 21, u 1, Ei. 
Ecll III 1, 1 , Diod XIV 19, 85 ) 

Tamphilus or TampHus, Baeblns 1 Cn , 
tnbune of the plehs, n c 204 , praetor 199, 
when he was defeated hy the liisnbnans , and 
consul 182, when he fought agamst the Lign 
nans with success (Liv xxix 87, xxxix 23, xl 
25) — 2 II , brother of the last, was praetor 
192, and served m Greece both m this year and 
the following, m the war agamst Antiochns 
In 181 he was consul, when he defeated the 
Ligunans (Liv xl 85-88) 

Tam^ae {Tauvya. Attveri), a town in 
Euboea, on Mt Cotylaeum, m the territory of 
Eretna, with a temple of ApoUo, said to have 
been bmlt bv Admetus Here the Athenians 
under Phocion gained a celebrated victory over 
Calhas of Chalcis, b c 854 (Hdt vi 101 , Pint 
Phoc 12 ^ Strab p 447 ) 

Tamyraca, a town and promontory of Euro- 
pean Sannatia at the innermost comer of the 
Smus Carcimtes, which was also called from 
tins town Smus dlamjTaces tPtol ui 5, 8) 
Tamyras or Bamuras (TopupaA, Aauovpas 
Damiir), a little river of Phoenicia, nsmg on 
Mt Libanus, and fallmgmto the Mediterranean 
rbout half wav between Sidon and Berytus 
(Strab p 766, Pol v 68) 



TA2vAGEE 

Tanager (TaTzcjro), a nra of 
nsiB 2 m a nortli-easterlv di^on, lo^ itself 
tmaet the earth near FoUa for 
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Stura, and flows into the Po a htxle helow" 
Yalcnza (Fomin FoItu! It passes the walls 
of Ash fPlin 111 . 118) 

from a deft called La ' Tanettua (Tanetanns , Taneto), a town of 
pnd&^rf^ ib‘o the Sdams near t the Bou in Galh^ Cispadana, between ilntina 
IS alluded t and Parma (Pol m. 40 , Lit isi 25; 

m.151 Tams (tLs O T Zoan Tatimjr San 

Tq.. TcraTPaor ffnmad^fl), E pan of the Delta on the right bank of the 

^ Boe^tm. sitna-ed on a S arm of the Xde which was callea after it the 

o^Se the Asopus. ' Taninc and on the SVTjiae of the great lake 

IS^^aia from Oropus and 200 stadia from bet-^eer this and ^elmjac hrench of the 
pi i' ^ ,n distp''’- Tanasraea- wmch was , Xfle winch was also called, after the ci^, 
alsolalled P^nSis \5tiab p 404 , StepE { Tams ,LaJe of ITerzaleh) It was one (At^ 
} Tanii'^a t’us b'' some snppc^ed to I capitals of Lov-er Egvpt m eariv trines, lortmea 


the Homeric Gmea (If | b/ tne kings ot the twelfth and thirteenth 
■ - - ~ . dynasnes, who raised great btuldmgs there 

(about B c 2400; 

Ttsmtalus (Tair-oAoj) 1 Son of Zeus and 
Pluto, daugbt€ro£Himantes(Patis n 22,3, Hvg 
Fai ISa'i HiswueiscahedbysomeEtnranassa, 
It was a ' 0 “^ others Tayge'^e or Dione, and bv others 
place of consi5erab''e commercial importance, ! Cl-t'a or Enprrto _He was the father of 
ana was celebrated, among other things for its | Pelops Broteas and Xiobe Tantalus is repre- 


n. 493, L-cophr 5^4), hn'- others identiflcd 
that to~n with Oropus The most anc-ent 
aihab *ant5 are sa-d to have been the Gephy- 
rae- who came mth Cadmus from Phoenicia , 


but It WPS afterwards taken posses 
the AeoLan Boeotians (Hdt t 57) 


ion of bv 


breed of Sgh'mg cocks At a later time it 
DelonTcd to tne Boeot an confederacv Bern; 


sented as a wealth'^ king of Lydin. especially of 
the region abjont the Hermns and Ht Sipyins 


u&-r the rcontiers of Attica, it was frequency * He is selected bv poets as the type of extreme 
exposed to the attacks of the Atnemans and j prosperity followed br a sndden and feancd 
Esar It the Athenians sustained a great defea*^ ; downfall The causes of his punishment after 
S c 457 (Thuc. 1 103 Ihod. xi. 81.) The j deatn are diflerently stated hr the ancient 
PTEcipal temple at Tanagra was that of { authors. According to the common account 
Ihonysus nears* —ere trose of Thenus, Aphro- 1 Zeus mmied hrm to bus table, and commiuii- 
di*e. Hermes Cnophorus, and Hermes Proma- | cated ms diurne counsels to hi m Tantalus 


chus •“Inch last stood near the theatre (Pans 
IX. 20; The excaraf’ons on the Ssfe of Tanagra 
have sho—n the circuit of walls, and the posi 
non o' more than fort- towers of three gates 
and of tne theatre But far more important 
was tne discorery in 1873 oftheXecropoIisfrom 
wmch come the numerous terracotta ^tuet^es, 
or flgurnes ' wi*h winch the name of Tanagra 
jS now cEeSy associa*ed [see Diet of Ani art 
Terracotta^ 

TauaTs (Toray) L (Don Le TTcter), e 
great nver which rises m tlie X of Sarmatia 


divnlged the secrets thus intrusted to him, 
and he was punished m the lower world by 
being aSicted with a raging thirst and at the 
same wms placed in the midst of a lake, the 
'waters o which al—ays receded from him as 
soon as he at£emp*ed to drink them Over his 
head moreover, hung branches of mut. which 
receded m like manner when he etretched out 
[ bus hand to reach them. (Oa i- 77 , Diod. iv 
, 74f’H’“g Tab 82, Hor Sat 1 . 1, 68 , Or Afef 
i IT 457 I Another verson related that there 
[ was suspended over his head a huge rock ever 
Europaea (abiout the centre of Puara), and ' threatening to crush b.m (Pmi 01 i. 56, 
£0-*-= to the SE till it comes near tne Volga. {Trkrr vu 20, Eur Or 5 Cm Fin i. 18,60, 
wlien it *ums tothe SV* and falls into the XE j Turc w 1C 35) In another story Tantalns, 
angle of the Pains MaeoLs (Sea of Aroi i bv ^ wishing to test the gods cut bus son Pelops m 
two principal mouths and several smaller ones, j p eces,'’boIled them and set them beiore the 
Ir was usually consderedthe ixiundarylietween gods at a repas* [Pzlops'' In another, Tanta- 
Europe and Asia. The ancients regarded its lus s*ole nectar and ambrosia from the table of 
source as coubihil some e'-en fane ed that it | the gods and gave them to his fnends (Pind. 
rose in the T7 near ike Danube others m the J O? i 60; Yet another tradition relates the 

H near the Caucasus Strabxi rejects these ; follo-*mg story Ehea caused tne mfant Zens 

^''ones and correctly makes i* flow from the ; and h.5 nurse to be guarded m Crete by a 
*” uii^ P 3Iaeol3 ft^rab p 493 , ci HdL ‘ golden deg Trbom Zens Gfieivards appointed 

^83 j Prthess seems to 1^-e mis^aben the j guardian of his temple m Crete Paiidareus 

El^ iOr a part of the Tanals fStrafa p 104), [ stole tins dog and, carrying him to klotmt 


Tanais (Strab p 510, att 
fEa, near Fa’satcl et), a 


im SO. Ill— 2 
of Sarmatia 


dog back Tantalus took an oath that he hr/l 
never received it Zeus tiis*enpon changed 



bveame a very Ectrnshnig emponum. It re- j 36; This s^orv seems to have more connexion 
^Di& ctign several of the neighbour- ; with the punishment tas in Pindar; of the stone 
became subject ever about to fall upon bwr.. The other pumsh- 
7 -p ^ Oi Bosporus It was destroyed ' ment of Tantalus was proverbial in ancxent 
of an attempted revolt fames and from it the V.-n^h^h lanwuage has 
restored, it never re- ■ borrowed tne vero ‘to tantalize’— t^t is, to 
^ prosperity (PtoL m. 5, 26 hold out hopes or prospects which cannot be 

j> ireaLsed. Tne pamfangs of Poiygnotus at 


la Tia auIL CEiBQtnyirs ” 

tfr-Z. ■A 


ireaLsed. Tne 
j Delphi represented 


bxith trzduions of his 


Ever of Hguna. which f punishment m Hades (Pans x 31, 12} The 
-= in ijie -^anfame Alps, is jomed by the f tomb of Tantalus was shown near Ufa S-pyius. 

3:. 2 
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Tho patronymic Tantahdcs is froiinently 
given to the descendants of Tantalus Hence 
we find, not only his son Pelops, hut also 
Atrens, Thvestes, Agamemnon, Alenelans, and 
Orestes called by Ins name [For the confirma 
tion dcnved from nrchacoloiry of those tradi 
tions yluch ascnbo a Lydian ongin to the 
Pelopidae vho reigned at Tirj-ns and ATj cenae 
see Pelops, p GC9, b , ilIrcENAE ] — 2 Son of 
Tlivestes ivho was killed bj Atrens Others 
call him a son of Broteas, He i\ as married to 
Cl 5 ineninestra before Agamemnon, and is said 
by some to have been killed by Agamemnon 
(Ov Afet VI 2i0 , ApoUod in 5, G) — 3 Son 
of Amphioii and Hiobe (Pans ii 18, 2, H\g 
Fab SS) 

Tanus or Tonaus (Tdi os or TavaSs Kant), a 
nver in the distnct of Tliyreatis, on tlie E 
coast of Poloponessns, rising in 3It Pamon, 
and falhng into the Thvrentic gulf, after form 
mg the boundary betireen Argohs and Cynuna 
(Paus 11 3S, 7) 

Taoce (TaStai), a city on the coast of Persia, 
near the month of the riier Grams, used 
occasional!! as a royal residence The sur- 
rounding district vas colled Taoiajs-ri (Slrib 
p 723 , -Vrr Itid SO ) 

Taochi (Taoxoi), a people of Pontus, on the 
borders of Armenia, who arc frequently men 
tioned by Xenophon m the A>!nbns 2 S (iv 4, 18, 
1 15, 17) 

Taphiae Insulae, a number of small islands 
m the Ionian sea, Ivmg between the coasts of 
Lencadia and Acamanio. Tho\ were also called 
the islands of the Teleboie, and their inliabj 
tants v ere in like manner named Taphli 
iTatptot) or Teleboae (T7j\e/3o'ai) The largest 
of these islands was called Taphus (Tdi^r) by 
Homer, but Taphius (Toi^ioOr) or Taphiflsa 
(Ta<ptovffa) by later writers (now Megartsi) 
They are mentioned in Homer as the haunts 
of notonous pirates, and are celebrated m 
mythologj on account of the war cairied on 
between them and Electryon, king of Hveenae 
{Od 1 417 sv 427, xn 42G, Hdt v 50,Strab 
p 459) 

Taphiassus {Tatptao-a-Ss jilacnioro and Ei 
gani), a mountam m Aetoha and Locris, 
properly only n SW cOntmuation of ilts 
Oeta and Coras [Oeta.] 

Taphis (Taj}n, Bu ), a city of the Dodeca- 
schoenus — that is, the district of Aetluopia 
immediately above Egypt — stood on the W 
bonk of the Xile, S of Tzitzis, and X of ToJmis 
It IS also called TaOls and Tar/r There was a 
town on the opposite bank called Contra- Taplus 
(Ptol iv 4, 17 ) 

Taphrne or Taphros (Ta<ppat or Ta(ppos, 
Tdcppios), a town on the isthmus of the Cherso- 
nesus Taunca, so called because a trench or 
ditch was cut across tlie isthmus at this pomt 
(Hdt iv S , Plm iv 85) 

Taphus piAPHtAi: ] 

Taposins (Ta-rSa-eipis, Ta~6crtpts, 'Ta(p6irtpts, 
1 e the tomb of Osins Abousir, Eu ), a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the frontier, m the 

Libya Xomos, TV of Alexandria, so called be 
cause it claimed to be considered the bunal 
place of 0=ins (Strab p 709 , Ptol iv 5, 84) — 
Mention is also made of a Lesser Taposins 
{v fuKp^Ta-Screipis) near it (Strib p 800) 

Taprohane (Tarpo^Sdnj CcyJon), a great 
island of the Indian Ocean, opposite to the S 
extremity of India mtra Gangem The Greeks 
first became acquamted wiUi it through the 
researches of Megasthenes and Onesicntus in 
the time of Alexander, and throngh mfonnatiou 
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obtamed by residents in Indn Tins early 
iiifomiation spoke of its elephants, its gold iiid 
precious stones, but greatly exaggerated its 
distance from India Tlie Eonion geogni- 
phers acquired additional knowledge respect- 
ing the island through an einba-'-t winch was 
sent from it to Home in the reign of Cl indins 
Of the accounts giicii of it hi the ancients it is 
only necesBorj here to state that all agree in 
describing it ns lery much larger th m it really 
is Ptolemy, who pves a great deal of correct 
information about the island, nLo cxiggerntes 
its size (Strab p C90,Ptol am 4,Phii vi 81, 
Met 111 77, Ov Pont i 5,80) 

Tapiln (Tdroirpoi or Tn-oopof) a jmwcrfnl 
people, apparentl! of Scithinn ongin avlio 
duelt in Media, on the borders of Pnrthn, S of 
M Coronus Thei nl=o extended into Mar- 
ponn, and probably farther X on the E side of 
the Caspian, where then onginnl abodes seem 
to have been in the mountains called b\ their 
names (Strab pp 311, 520, 523 , Ptol n 10 2 , 
Curt M 4, 24 ) 

Tapun Montes (-a Ta-ovpa opy), a nngc of 
mountains on the E of the Caspian sea, in- 
habited by the TsnniL 

Taras [Tuir\Tnr] 

Tarhelli, one of the most impor'ant people 
m Gallia Aqnitanica, between the Ocean (hence 
called TarbcUiciim Aeqiior and Tnrb Uiis 
Occanus) and the Pitliiccs (hence cilled 
TarbMa Pi/rcnc) Their countn uas smdi 
and unproductive, but coiitamed gold and 
mineral springs Their chief torn was Aquae 
Tarhellicae or Augnstae, on the Atums [£>ax 
on the Adoiir) (Caes B G iii 27, Strab 
p 190, Lucan, i 421 ) 

Tarchon, son of Tyrrhenus, who is said to 
have bndt the town of Tarqninii [TarQir ii ] 
Tarentlnus Sinus (Tapei-r» or Ko\-os G of 
Tarenium), a peat gulf m tlie S of Italy, 
between Bruttium, Lucania, and Calibrn 
boguining fV near the Prom L,icininm, and 
ending E near the Prom lapipimi, and 
named niter tlie town of Tirentum According 
to Strabo, it is 1020 stadia in circu t, and the 
entrance to it is 700 stadia inde, which is a 
fair approximation (Strab pp 2G1, 2b2 ) 

Tarentum called Taras by the Grecl s 
(Tapor, tuTos Tapei-fitos, Tareiitiiius Ta- 
ranto), on unportant Greek cit\ in Italv 
situated on the coast oi the peninsula of 
Calabna, and on a bay of the sei abont 100 
stadia m circuit, forming an excellent harbour, 
and being a portion of the peat Gulf of Taren 
turn The citv stood in the midst of a beautiful 
and fertile countn, S of Mt Aulon and TV of 
the month of the Galaesus According to some 
traditions, to which no peat weight is attached 
it was onpnalh bmit by the lapjgians who 
are said to have been joined bv some Cret in 
colomsts from the neighbonring town of TJrni 
and it derived its name from the midhicil 
Taras, a son of Po=eidon (Paus x 10, G) The 
peatness of Tarentmn (and probibly its real 
ongm) date from b c 70S, when tlie town was 
built or taken possession of by a strong body of 
Lacedaemonian Partheiune under the guidance 
of Pholanthus [Phalakthcs] It soon became 
the most powerful and flounsbiiig Lit\ in the 
whole of Mapa Graecn, and exercibcd a kind 
of supremacy over the other Greek cibes in 
Italy It earned ou an extensile commerce, 
possessed a considerable fleet of ships of war, 
and was able to bnng into the field, with the 
assistance of its allies, an armx of 80,000 foot and 
3000 horse The city itself m its most flonrish- 
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jiic period contained 2‘2,000 men capable ot 
bearing arms The govemmont of Tnreiiium 
■n ns different at lanoiis periods to tbo time 
of Darius Hj stapis, Herodotus speaKs of a King 
(tea t^rantl of Turentum, but at a Inter 
period the goi eniment w ns a democracy Arciij - 
tfts, ^vlio was Tjoni at Tarentum, aad who hvod 
about BC iOO, dreii up a code of Inn fa for Ins 
native citr With the incroa=o of nealth tlio 
citizens became lu’curious and offcininatc, and 
being hard pressed bv thoLucaiiians and other 
bnrbnnniiB in the neighbourhood, thej noie 
obliged to npph for aid to the mother coruitrj 
Archidnnius, son of AgC'-iIaiis, nas the first 
nho cnnie to their assistance, m n C 088, and 
lie fell in battle fighting on their behalf (Diod 
ill 88, 88) The no'ct prince, iihom thev iii 
nted to succour them was .\le\andor. King of 
Ejiirus, and uncle to Alexander the Great At 
first lie met with considerable success, but was 
eventunUi defentod and slnm bj the Bnittii in 
30l» near Pondosin on the banks of the Acheron 
Shortly afterwards the Tnrentnies had to cn 
counter a still more formidable enemy Having 
attached some Roman ships, and then grossly 
insulted the Roman ambassadors who had been 
sent to demand reparation, Ihev became in 
volved rn war w itli the powerful republic The 
Tarentines were sav ed for n time b) PjTrhus, 



Coin of Taro itnw Crd coni it o 
Otr head of Heracles In lion si In r<T MK\ 
TIVQN Taras v. itU trident drlvlngtvblga 


king of Epirus, who camo to their help in 281 
but two jtars after the defeat of this monarch 
Hid his withdrawal from Italv, the citj was 
taken bj the Romans (272) [Piimircs } In 
the second Punic war Torentum revolted from 
Rome to Hannibal (212), hut it was retalccn 
bj the Romans in 207, and was treated bj 
them with great severitj From tins time 
Tnrentum declined in prospentj and wealth 
It was suhscquentlj made a Roman colonv, 
and it still continued to be a place of consider 
able importance in the time of Augustus (App 
H C 11 10, T 03, Tiic Av7i 1 10) Its inhabi 
lants retained their love of luxury and case, 
and it is desenbed by Horace as liwUc Taien- 
ium and jmhcUc Tartnium Evcji after the 
•downfall of the "Western Empire the Greek 
language was still spoken at Tarentum , and it 
was long one of the clnef strongholds of the Bj- 
iiantine empire m the south of Italy The towm 
of Tarentum consisted of Iw o parts the town on 
the peninsula at the entrance of the harbour was 
connected with the town on the mainland by a 
very low isthmus On the NW comer of the 
peninsula, close to tlie entrance of the harbour, 
was the citadel , the principal part of the town 
was situated SW of the isthmus The prin- 
cipal gate on the E Bide of the city was called 
tbo Tcmemd gate (Strab p 278, Pol viii 80) 
Tlie entrance to the inner harbour was closed 
by a bridge The modem town is confined to 
tbo island or peninsula on which the citadel 
stood Tlic neiglibourhood of Tarentum pro 
duetd tlio best wool m all Italy, and was also 
celebrated for its excellent wine, figs, pears, 
and other fruits Its purple dye w ns also inucli 
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valued m antiquity (Pol x 1 , Ploi i 18, 8 , 
Slrnb p 278, Scymii p 882) Some part of 
the district close to Tarentum was called 
Snturium. (Strab p 279 , Eiteph B\ z sv 
'Ztx.Tupioi) Hence Virgil applies this word as 
nn epithet of Tniontum, and Horace uses it to 
describe the Tarcnlmc breed of hoises (Verg 
Georg ii 197, Hor i 0, C9) [Svtubium] 
The roinnins of the ancient town aic impoitant 
in archacologv The hno of w alls is v isiblo in 
many places, built of large blocks, there aic 
rcinaiuB of a Doric temple within the ancient 
acropolis, of a porticus and of a Roman amphi- 
theatre, which stood on the neck of the isthmus, 
probably on the site of the old theatre, famous 
for the outbreak of hostilities with Romo Of 
special interest is the rich find of tenneotta 
statuettes, many of them connected with the 
worBliip ot the Chtliomc Dionysus and Perse 
phone 

Tarichea m ene {Taplveia, -eat, aTat El- 
Kcrrlt, Ru ), a town ot Galileo, at the S end of 
the lake of Tiberias, strongly fortified, ond with 
a turbulent population, who gave the Romans 
much trouble dm mg the Jewish war It 
obtained its nniiic from the quantities of the 
fish of the neighbouring lakes which wero 
salted here (Stiah p 7G-1 , Jos 13 J iii 10 1 ) 

Tamo {Tdpyr)), a city of Lydia, on M Tmolus, 
mentioned b\ Homer Pliny mentions eimply 
n fountain ot the name (II \ H , Strab p 
118, Phn V 110) 

Tarpa, Bp UaccluB, was engaged by Pom 
poms to select the plays that wero acted at lus 
games exlnbitcd in n c 55 Tarpa w ns likow iso 
eifiploy cd by Augustus ns a censor (perhaps ns 
Jlagister Collogii) at the public readings of the 
poets in tbo Collegium Poetarum (Cic ad 
Fam yni 1, Hoi Sat i 10, 88, P 287) 

Tarpcia, daughter ot Sp TaryioiuB, the go 
yernor of tlio Roman citadel on the Saturnian 
hill, afterwards called the Capitolme, was 
tempted by the gold on tho Sabmo bracelets 
and coUnis to open a gate of tbo fortress to T 
Tnlius and his bnbincs As they entered, they 
tlirow upon her their shields, and tlius crushed 
licr to death She was buried on tho lull, and 
her memory was preseryed by tho name of tho 
Tnrpeinn rock, yvhich w na giy on to a part of tho 
Capitohnc (Liy i 11) Dionysius (ii 10) speaks 
of a custom of ofloniig annual hbations to lier, 
yvhicli suggests tho probability that Tainoin 
yyns originally some local deity yvorshipped at 
that spot from whom tho Tarpcinn rock was 
named, but whoso identity had been obsemed 
and confused in later stones There nio similar 
stones of the betiaynl of a fortress and its 
punishment in other places One y ery like it is 
still told on the site of Gorgoyiaiu hivcigiic A 
legend still exists at Romo which relates that 
the fair Taiqitia ever sits in tho heart of tho 
lull, covered with gold and jewels, and bound 
by n spell 

Tarpho (Tap/pn), a town m Loens on Mt 
Octa, mentioned by Homer, and subsequently 
called Pliarygao (17 n 588, Strab p 42b) 
Tnrqulnln [Takquimus ] 

Tarqutoii (Tnrquinionsis Turclima, nr Oor- 
ncto), a city of Etruria, situated on a lull and 
on the ruor Marta, SE of Cosa and on a road 
leading from tbo latter town to Romo It w as 
one of the tvyclvo Etiuscau cities, and yyas prob 
ably regarded as tbo metropolis of the Con- 
federation It IS said to have been founded by 
Tarchon, the son oi brother ot Tyithonus, vv ho 
yvns the leader of tho Lydian colony fiom Asia 
to Italy (Strab p 210 , Sory ad Ac?i x 179, 
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I9S) It was mUieneighbourliootl of Tarquimi ho placed a Ramson under the command of 
that the seer Ta'-es appeared, from whom the Egenus, the son of his deceased brother, Aruns, 
Etruscans leamUheircnil and rehgious polity who toot the suraame of CoUatmus Some 
rTrOEsl There can be no doubt thatTarguinii traditions relate that Xarquinius defeated the 
was an onmnal Etruscan citi, and that Tarchon Etruscans likewise ^Vmong the important 
is merely a personification of the race of the works winch Tarquinius executed in peace, the 
Tyrrhenians It was at Turquiim that Demata- most celebrated are the yast sewers by whicl 
tus the father of Tarquinius Pnsens, is said to the lower parts of tho city were drained, and 
have settled After tlie expulsion of Tarquinius which still remain [sec p 81C, a] He is also 
Superhus from Rome, the Tarqiiinienses, in said in some traditions to ha\e laid out tlit 
conmnetion with the Teiehtcs, are said to have Circus Maximus in the xallej which had been, 
espoused Ins cause, but to Inxe been d>^fented drained by the sowers, and also to have insti- 
bj the Romans (Liv n (> , Dionis y It) tuted the Great or Roman Games, yvhich were 
Prom tins time the Tarqninionscs were fre lienceforth performed m the Cwcus The 
quently engaged m yramth the Romans, but Eorum, with its porticoes and rows of shops, 
they were at length obliged I o snhmit to Rome was also his work, and be hkowase began to 
about DC JIO (Liy ix 32—11) Tarqumu was surround the city wnth a stone yyall, a work 
subsequently made a Roman colony and n which was finished by his successor, Semus 
munic pium (App J3 C i 19), but it gradually Tullius Tlio building of the Capitoline temple 
declined in importance, and m the eighth or is moreover attnbnted to the elder Tarqninins, 
ninth centurj of the Clinstian era it was dc tliough most traditions oscrilie tins work to lus 
serted bv its inliabitants, who founded Cometo son, and onlj the \ ow to the father Tarquinius 
on the opposite hill There are few remains also made some clianges in the constitution oi 
of the ancient city itself , hut the ccnicU'ry of the state He added 100 new members to 
Tnrqumii, consisting of a ynst number of --ub- the senate who were called patres m nornm 
terraneous caves in the hill on yvliich Cometo gentunn, to distinguish them from the old 
stands, is still m a state of excellent preseiaa- senators, who were now called palrcs majortivi 
tioD, and contains numerous Etruscan paint- genUum He inshed to add other tribes to 
mgs here some of the most interesting remains the three established bv Romulus, and to call 
of Etruscan art hay e been discoycied in modem them after biniself and tvo of his friends 
times His plan was opposed by the augur Attns 

Tarquinius, the name of a family in earlj Navius, yi ho gave a convincing proof that the 
Roman history to wluch the fifth and seventh gods were opposed to Ins purpose [A UTUS ] 
Inngs of Rome belonged Tlie legend of the Accordingly, he gaye up his design of ostah 
Tarqmns ran ns follows Demaratus, their lishing new tribes but inth each of the three 
ancestor, belonged to the noble family of the he associated another under the same name, so 
Bacchiadac at Connth, and fled from hisnatiio that henceforth there were the first and second 
citv when the power of Ins ordci was oyer- Ramnes, Titles and Lnceres Tarqnimns was 
thrown by Cj^pselus Ho settled at Tarqumu murdered, after a reign of thirty eight years, at 
in Etruna, where be had mercantile con ( the instigation of the sons of Anens Marems 
nexions He mamod an Etruscan wife, by But they did not scenre the reward of their 
whom he had two sons, Lucumo and -iniiis j crime, for Semus Tullius, with the assistance 
The latter died in the hfolimo of his father, leav- of Tannqml, succeeded to the vacant throne 
mg lus yvife pregnant, hut as Demaratus was {Liv n 31— 11 , Dionvs iii 4G-73, n 1, Cic dc 
ignorant of this circumstance, he bequeathed . Hep in 20) Tnrqnmius left two sons and two 
alibis property to Luenmo, and died himself J daughters His two sons, L Tarquimiis and 
shortly atterwards But, nlthough Lucumo was Aruns, were subsequently married to the two 
thus one of the most wealthj persons at Tar daughters of Semus Tulhns One of Ins 
qninn, and had momed Tnuaquil, who belonged ' daughters was married to Semus TiiUius, and 
to a family of the highest rank, ho ivas excluded, the other to M Brutus, bv whom she became 
ns a stranger, from nU power and influence in , the mother of the colebrited L Brutus, the 
the state Discontented with this lufenorposi- { first consul at Rome Somns Tullius, whose 
tion, and urged on by his wife, he resolved to t Life is gi\ on under Tli lids, yvas murdered 
leave Tarqmmi, and remove to Rome He j after a reign of forty four years, by his son-in- 
accordmgly set out for Rome, driving m a i law, L Tarquinius, who ascended the vacant 
chanot with his wife, and accompanied by a throne — L Tarquinius Superhus began his 
large tram of followers When thevhad reached I reign without any of tlie forms of election 
the Jamculum an eagle seized his cap, and j One of the first acts of lus reign was to nhohsh 
after carrvmg it away to a great height placed 1 the rights which had been conferred upon the 
it again upon his head Tanaquil, yvho was plebeians bj Semus , and at the same time all 
skilled in the Etruscan science of augnrv, bade the BenatorsandpatncianB whom he mistrusted, 
her husband hope for the lughest honour from or whose wealth he coveted, were put to death 
this omen Her predictions were soon verified or dnven into exile He surrounded himself 
The stranger was received with welcome, and by a body guard, bv means of yrhich he was 
he and his followers were admitted to thonghts enabled to do yvhat ho liked His cmelty and 
01 Roman citizens He took the name of L tyrnnnyohtamedforhimthesilmameofSiyicr- 
TarquiniUB, to which Li^ adds PnBCUS His bus Bnt, although a tjTant at home, ho raised 
wealti^ his courage and his wisdom gamed Rome to great influence and power among the 
lum the love both of Ancus Marcius and of surrounding nations He gaye Ins daughter m 
the people The former appointed him guar- marriage to Octavius Mamihus of Tnscnlum, 
dian of his children , and, when he died, the the most powerful of the Latin chiefs , and 
senate and the people nnammonsly elected Tar- under lus swav Rome became the head of the 
qninius to the vacant throne The reign of Latin Confederacj He defeated the Volscians, 
Tarqnimns was distinguished by great exploits and took the wealthy toyvn of Suessa Pometia, 

m peace He de with the spoUs of winch he commenced the 
leated the Latins and Sabines, and the latter erection of the Capitol, winch his father had 
people ceded to him the town of CoUatia, where vowed In the yaults of this temple he de- 
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posited tlio SibyUmo books, wbicb tho king 
purcbased foom a Sibyl or prophetess She Imd 
offered to sell lum rune books foi 800 pieces of 
cold The king refused the offer ivitli scorn 
Thereupon she rvent away, and burned three, 
and then demanded the same price for the sit 
The king still refused She again went away 
and burnt three more, and still demanded the 
same price for the remaining thiee The king 
now purcbased tlie tliree boolvS, and tlio Sibji 
disappeaied He next engaged in wai with 
Gabii, one of tlie Latin cities which refused to 
enter into the League Unable to take the city 
by force of arms, Tarquimus had recourse to 
stratagem His son, Sertris, pretending to ho 
lU treated by his father, and corered with tho 
bloodj marks of stnpes, fled to Gahii The 
infatuated inhabitants intrusted him wnth tlie 
command of then troops wheieupon he sent 
a messenger to his father to inquire how he 
should deliver the city into his hands Tho 
kmg, who was walking m his garden when tho 
messenger arrived, made no reply, hut kept 
striking off the heads of the tallest poppies 
wiili his stick. Sextus took the hmt Ho put 
to death or banished all the leading men of the 
place, and then had no difficulty in compelling 
it to submit to Ins father (cf Or Fast ii 68C- 
710) In the imdst of his prospentj, Tai 
qmmus fell through a shameful outrage com 
mitted by one of his sons Toiquimus and lus 
sons w ere engaged m besiegmg Ardea, a city of 
the Eutnhans Here, ns the king’s sons, and 
their cousm, Tarqumms Collatinus, the son of 
Egerms, were feasting togetlier, a disjlute arose 
about the \ irtuo of their wives To settle the 
matter they mounted their horses, and first 
went to Eome, where they surprised the king’s 
daughters at a splendid banquet , then to 
CoUatia, where, though it was Into in tho night, 
they found Lucretia, the wife of Collatmus, 
spinning amid her handmaids The beauty and 
virtue of Lucretia had fired tho evil passions of 
Sextus A few days afterwards he returned to 
GoUatia, where he was hospitably receu ed by 
Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman Li the 
dead of night he entered hei chamber with a 
drawn sword by threatening to lay n slave 
with his throat cut beside hei, whom he would 
pietend to ha'v e killed in order to a'^ engo hor 
husband’s honour, he forced hei to yield to 
his wishes As soon ns Sextus had departed, 
Lnoretia sent for her husband and her father 
Collatmus come, accompanied by L Brutus , 
Lucretius, with P Valerius, who afterwards 
gamed the surname of Pubhcola They found 
her m an agony of sorrow She told them whnt 
had liappened, enjoined them to avengo hei 
dishonour, and then stabbed herself to death 
(cf Ov Fast n 725-882) They nil BWOIO to 
avenge her Biutus threw oil lus assumed 
stupidity, and placed himself at their head 
They carried the corpse to Eome Brutus, who 
was Tiibunus Celerum, summoned the people, 
and related the deed of shame All classes were 
inflamed with indignation A decree was passed 
deposing the Inng, and banishing bun and his 
family from tho city The army encamped 
before Ardea likewise renounced their alle- 
giance to the tyrant Tarqumms, with hia two 
^ns, Titus and Aruns, took refuge at Caere in 
Etruria Sextus repaired to Gabii, lus own 
prmoipahtj , where ho was shortly after mur 
dered by the fiiends of "those whom he had 
put to death Tarquimns rOigned twenty four 
yoMB He was banished BC 610 The people 
01 Xarqmnu and Yen espoused tho cause of the 
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exiled tyrant, and marched ngamst Eome The 
two consuls adi anood to meet thorn A bloodj 
battle was fought, m which Biutus and Aruns, 
the son of Torquiuius, slew each other Tar- 
qumius next repined to Lars Porsena oi Por- 
Bonna, tho powerful kmg of Clusium, who 
marched against Eome at the head of a i ast 
army [See under PoRSE^A ] Next Tarqumms 
took refuge with his son m law , Mamilms Octi 
vius of Tusculum, and the Latin states declared 
war against Eome The contest was decided 
hj the celebrated battle of the lake Eogillus, 
m which the Eomans gamed the nctorj by tho 
help of Castoi and Pollux Taiqumius himself 
was wounded, hut escaped with his life, his 
son Sextus is said to line fallen m this battle, 
though, according to another tradition, as wo 
hai 0 already seen, he was slam by the inhabi 
tants of Gabii Taiquinius Supeibus had now 
no other state to which he could apply for 
assistance He had already survived all his 
family, and he now fled to Aiistohulus at 
Cumae, where he died a wretched and cluldless 
old man. (Liv ii 1-21 , Dionys v 1-n 21 1 
Such 18 tho story of tho Tarqums according to 
the ancient writers , but this story must not ho 
received as a real lustory It is the attempt to 
assign a definite origin to ceitam Eoman insti 
tutions, to some features m themilitarj oigani 
sation, and to some ancient public works in the 
citj, of whicli the history had been obscured by 
lapse of time There can be little doubt that 
it mdicites as the time when these things were 
earned out a penod during which a family of 
Etruscan ongin held the chief power at Romo , 
and there is at least great probability (though 
this 18 denied bj some wnteis of great autho 
rity) that this rule was imposed upon Rome by 
the dominant power of the Etruscans 
Tarraclua (TarracmeuBis Terracxna), also 
called Anxur (Aiixurates), an ancient town of 
Latium situated fiftj eight miles SE of Eome 
on tlie Via Appia and upon the coast, with a 
strongly fortified citadel upon a high hiU, on 
which stood the temple of Jupiter Anxurus 
(Liv IV 49 , Verg Aen vii 799 , Hor Sat i 5, 
26 , Lucan, in 84 , Mart v 1, G) It originally 
belonged to tbo Volsci, by whom it was called 
Anxur It was conquered by the Eomans, who 
gave it the name of Tarracma, and it was made 
a Roman colony, b c 329 (Liv i iii 21 , Veil 
Pat 1 14) Three miles "W of the town stood the 
grove of Peiouin,with a temple of this goddess 
Tlie ancient walls of the citadel of Taiiacma 
aro still visible on the slope of Monteccluo 
Tarraco (TaiTaconensis Tai-ragona)^ an 
ancient town on the const of Spam situated on 
a lock 760 feet high, between the nver Iberus 
and tho Pyrenees, on the rii or Tulcis It was 
founded by the Mnssilmns, and w as made the 
head quarters of thebiotheisP and Cn Scipio, 
m their campaigns against the Carthaginians 
in tho second Punic war (Liv xxi 61 , Pol x 
I 84) It subsequently became n populous and 
flourishing town, and Augustus, who wmtered 
hole (b c 26) aftei his Cantabrian campaign, 
made it the capital of ono of the three Spanish 
provinces [JSispama Tarraconensis) and also 
a Roman colony Hence we find it called 
Ooloma Tarracojiensts, oXbo Ool Yxctint To 
gata and Ool Julia Victnx Tai raconcnsis 
(Strah p 169 , Phn lu 18 , Tac Ann i 78 , 
Mart X 104, xiii 118 ) The modern town of 
Tarragona is built to a great extent with the 
remains of the ancient city, and Eoninn in 
! sciiptions may frequently be seen embedded 
1 in tho walls of tho houses The ancient Roman 
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aqueduct, liaving teen repaired m modem 
times, still supplies the city with water, and at 
a short distance to the NW of Tarragona, along 
the sea coast, is a, Eoman sepulchre called the 
Tower of the Scipios, although the real place of 
the bunal of the Scipios is quite unknown 
Tarrunteaus Paternus [Patebvus ] 

Tarsia {Taptrl-n Has Bostana), a promontory 
of Carmania, on the coast of the Persian GuE, 
near the frontier of Persis The neighbouring 
part of the coast of Carmania was called Tar 
snna (Arr Bid 37) 

Tarslus (d Tdpcnor Karadere), a river of 
Mysia, rising in M Temnus, and flowing NE , 
through the Miletopolites Lacus, into the 
Macestus (Strab p 687) 

Tarsus, Tarsos (Taptrifj, Tapirol, TeoirJr, Oap 
ffSi Tapcrevs, Tarsensis Tersiis, Eu ), the chief 
city of Cilicia, stood near the centre of Cilicia 
Canipestris, on the nver Cydnus, about twelve 
miles above its mouth, m a very large and 
fertile plain at the foot of M Taurus, the chief 
pass through which (Pylae Ciliciae) led down 
to Tarsus Its position gave it the full benefit 
of the natural advantages of a fertile country, 
and the command of an important highway of 
commerce It had also an excellent harbour, 
tweh e miles from the city, formed by a lagoon 
into which the Cydnus flows, but this has now 
been filled up wuth sand The citv was of 
unknown antiqmty Some ascribed its founda 
tion to the Assjman kmg Sardanapalus , others 
to Perseus, m connexion with whose legend 
the name of the city is fancifully derived from 
a hoof {rapirds) which the winged horse Pegasus 
lost here , and others to the Argive chieftain 
Triptolemus, whose effigy appears on the coins 
of the city (Strab p C73, Staph Byz an) | 
All that can be determined with certamty 
seems to be that it was a -very ancient city of 
the Syrians, who were the earliest known in j 
habitants of this part of Asia Minor, and that 
it received Greek settlers at an early penod 
In the time of Xenophon, who gives us the 
first historical notice of Tarsus, it was the 
capital of the Cihcian pnnce Syennesis, and 
was taken by Cyrus (Xen An i 2, 23) [Comp 
Cilicia ] At the time of the Macedonian m 
lasion, it was held by the Persian troops, who j 
were about to bum it, when they were pre 
vented by Alexander’s amval (Arr An n 4 , 
Curt 111 6) After playmg an important part 
■as a military post in the wars of the successors 
of Alexander, and under the Syrian kmgs, it 
became, by the pence between the Eomans and 
Antioclius the Great, the frontier city of the 
Syrian kmgdom on the NW At the time of 
the Mithndnlio war, it suffered, on the one 
hand, from Tigranes, who overran Cilicia, and, 
on the other, from the pirates, who had their 
strongholds in the monntams of Cihcia Aspera, 
and made frequent incursions into the level 
country From both these enemies it was 
rescued by Pompey, who made it tho capital of 
the new Eoman province of Cihcia, b c CD 
In tho Ci-nl war, it took part with Caesar, and 
assumed, in his honour, the name of Juliopohs 
(Sell Alex GG, Bio Cass xlvii 24) For this 
the inhabitants were punished by Cassius, but 
were recompensed byAntonj, who made Tarsus 
a free citv Under Augustus, the city obtamed 
immunity from taxes, through the influence of 
the emperor’s tutor, tho Stoic Athenodorus, 
who was a native of the place It was the 
- scene of important events in the wars with the 
Persians, the Arabs, and the Turks, and also in 
- Crusades The people of Tarsus were 
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celebrated for their mental power, their readi 
ness m lepartee, and their fondness for the 
study of philosophy Among the most dis 
tinguished natives of the place were the 
Stoics Antipater, Archedemus, Heraclides, 
Nestor, Zeno, and the two Athenodori , the 
Academic Nestor, the Epicureans Diogenes 
/celebrated for his powers of impro vising), Ly erne 
(who was for a time tyrant of the city), and 
jplutiades , the tragic poets Dionysides and 
Bion, the grammarian Aitemidorus, the his 
tonan Hermogenes , the physicians Herodotus 
and Philo, and, above all, the apostle Paul, 
who belonged to one of several families of 
Jews who had settled at Tarsus m considerable 
numbers, under tho Persian and Syrian kings 
Tartarus (Tdprapor), son of Aether and Ge, 
and bj his mother Ge the father of the Gigantes 
Typhoeus and Echidna (Hes TJi 821 , Apollod 
u J, 2 , Hyg Bab 162) [For Tartarus m the 
underworld, see Hades, p 876 ] 

Tartarus (Tartaro), a river of Yenetia be 
tween the Athesis (Adige) and the Po Its 
waters now pass by canals mto these nvers 
In ancient times it had an exit, partly artificial, 
to the sea, and m part of its course formed 
wide marshes (Tac Hist in 9 , Plm ui 121) 
Tartessns {TaprniTirds Taprli(r(rios), a dis 
trict in the S of Spam colonised, or occupied 
for trading purposes, by the Phoenicians It 
extended on boOi sides of the Baetis (Guadah 
qtivoir) m the lower part of its course, and that 
nver itself was sometimes called Tartessns 
(Stesioh op Strab p 148, Avien Or Mar i 
224) The country was rich m metals, iron, 
tin, lead, silver, and (to some extent) gold , and 
it is probably (though some writers deny it) the 
I Tarslmh of Scripture It is likely that a town 
j or port called Tartessus stood at the mouth of 
I the Baetis and was a trading station of the 
Phoenicians But it disappeared m early times, 
possibly because it was superseded by Gades, 
which belonged to the same distnet (Hdt i 
168, IV 152 , Strab pp 148, 161 , Plin m 7 , 
Mel 11 6 ) ^ By some writers it was (probably 
erroneously) taken to have been the ancient 
name of one or other town of the district, such 
os Gades or Carteia (Hdt i 168, iv 152 , Strab 
pp 148, 151 , Phn 111 7 , Mel ii 6) 

Tamscon or Tarascon (Taruscomenses 
Tarascon), a town of the Salyes m Gaul, on 
the E bank of the Ehone, N of Arelate, and 
E of Nemausns 

Tarvisium (Tarvisanus Treviso), a town of 
Venetia m the N of Italy, on the nver Sihs, 
which became the seat of a bishopnc, and a 
place of importance in the middle ages 
Tatianus (Tanards), a Christian -writer of the 
second century [Diet of Christ Biogr ] 

T TatIus, kmg of the Sabmes [Eomulus] 
Tatta (rj Tdrra Titz-GOl), a great salt lake 
m the centre of Asia Mmor, on the Phrygian 
table land, on the confines of Phrygia, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Lycaonia It supplies the 
whole Burroundmg country with salt, as it 
doubtless did in ancient tunes (Strab p 668, 
Plm XXXI 84) 

Tauchira or Teuchira (Tavxnpa, Tevxfipa 
TauKra, Eu ), a colony of Cyrene, on the NTV 
coast of Cyrenaica, in N Africa Under the 
Ptolemies, it was called Arsmoe, and was one 
of the five cities of the Libyan Pentapohs It 
became a Eoman colonj, and was fortified by 
J ustinian It was a chief seat of the worship 
of Cybele, who had here a great temple and an 
annual festival (Hdt iv 171, Strab p 836, 
Procop de Aed vi 8 ) 
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TaTilantu (TauAuvnoO, a people of fflyria, m 
the neighbourhood of Epidanmus, frequently 
mentioned by the Greek and Eoman nnters 
One of their most powerful kings was Glaucias, 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great, who 
foueht agamst the latter monarch, and at a 
later period afforded an asylum to the infant 
Pyrrhus, and refused to surrender him to Gas 
Bander (Thuc i 24 , Arc An i 6 , Liv xlv 26 ) 
Taunus {Taiinus), a range of mountains in 
Germany, at no great distance from the comu 
ence of the Moenus {Mam) and the Ehine (Tac 
Ann 1 56, xu 68 , Mel in S) 

Taurasia 1 An ancient city of Samnium, in 
the country of the Hirpim, on the right bank of 
the Calor It is mentioned among the towns 
taken by Scipio Barbatus — 2 [Taubim ] 

Taun, the inhabitants of the Chersonesus 
Taunca {Ci lined), the remnant of a people, per- 
haps the Cimmennns, who had retreated before 
the Scythians They were divided mto tribes 
of whom some were nomad, others agncultnrol 
(Hdt IV 11,12, Strab p 311) They are de 
scnbed as a mde and savage people, addicted 
to piracy (Hdt iv 103 , Strab p 308 , Tac Ann 
xii 17) In particular their rehgious ntes were 
cruel, accordmg to which they offered human j 
sacrifices to then: goddess, whom the Greeks 
identified with ABTEjns [see p 128] Especi- 
ally, shipwrecked sailors were thus sacrificed 
(Eur I T , Diod iv 44 , Hdt iv 103 , Ov 
Font ui 2, 67) [Chebsokesus ] 

Taunannm {Traviano), a town of Bmttinm, 
on the Via Popiha, twenty-three miles SE of 
Tibo 

Taurinx, a people of Liguna dweUmg on the 
upper course of the Po, at the foot of the Alps 
Their chief town was Taurasia, afterwards 
colonised by Augustus, and called Augusta 
Taunnorum {Turin) (Pol ii 17, in 60 , Liv 
XXI 38, App Annib 6, Strab p 204) 

Tauns {Torcold), a small island off the coast 
of niyna, between Pharus and Corcyra (BeW 
Alex 47) 

Taunsci, a Celtic people in Noncum, and 
probably the old Celtic name of the entire popu- 
lation of the country They were subsequently 
called Nonci by the Homans after their capittd 
Noreia [NoRictnr] 

Taurols, Tauroentinm {Taup6eis, TaupocV- 
riot'), a colony of tho Massahots between Mas- 
siha and Telo Martins {Toulon) Its site is 
marked by the modem Tarente (Caes B G 
4 , Strab jp^ 180, 184 ) 

Tauromenium {^Tavpofiivtov TaupofievWns, 
Tauromemtanus TcLonnind), a city on the E 



Coin of Tauromenium, Srd cent^ C 

Ole , head of Apollo and star , rez , TAYPomenitan 
tripod 


coast of Sicily, situated on the hill Taurus, 
from which it derived its name, between Mes- 
sana and Catana, and founded B c 368 by 
Andromochns with the remams of the inhabi- 
t^ts of Naxos, whose town had been destroyed 
^ Diraysms nearly fifty years before [Naxos, 
No 2 ] Tauromemum soon became a large and 
nounshmg city, but in consequence of its 
espousmg the side of Sex Pompey agamst 
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Augustus, most of its mhabitants were expelled 
from the city, and their place supphed by a 
colony of veterans hence we find the town 
called Col Augusta Tauromemtana From 
this time Tauiomenium became a place of 
secondary importance (Diod xiv 58, 95 , Strab 
p 267, App BG r 103-111, Juv v 93) The 
hiUs in the neighbourhood produced excellent 
wme There me stiU remams of the ancient 
town, of which the most important is a splendid 
theatre cut out of the rock, and capable of 
holding from 30,000 to 40,000 spectators, from 
which we mav form some idea of the populous- 
ness of Tauromemum 

Tauroscythae [Scythotaxibi] 

Taurimnm (jSemfin), a strongly fortified town 
in Pannoma at the confluence of the Savus and 
the Danube (Ptol n 16, 4) 

Taurus, Statilius, a distingmshed general of 
Octavian At the battle of Actinm, b c 31, he 
commanded the land-forces of Octavian, which 
were drawn up on the shore In 29 he defeated 
the Cantabn, Vaccaei, and Astures He was 
consul in 26 , and in 16, when the emperor went 
to Gaul, the government of the city and of 
Italy was left to Taurus, with the title of prae- 
fectus urbi (App B C v 97-118 , Tac Ann vi 
11 , Dio Cass xlix 14, L 20, hv 19 ) In the 
fourth consulship of Augustus, 30, Taurus built 
an amphitheatre of stone at his own expense 
[Eoma, p 811, a ] 

Taurus {6 Tavpos, from the Aramaean Tur, a 
high mountain Taurus, Ala-Bagh, and other 
special names), a great mountam chain of Asia 
In its vndest extent the name was applied by 
the later geographers to the whole of the great 
cham which nins through Asia from "W to E , 
formmg the S margin of the great table-land 
of Central Asia, which it divides from the 
Mediterranean coast of Asia Minor, from Syria 
and the Tigris and Euphrates valler, from the 
low lands on the N shore of the Indian Ocean, 
and from tlie two great peninsulas of India 
(Strab pp 490, 689) But m its usual sigmfi- 
cance, it denotes the mountam cham m the S 
of Asia Minor which begms at the Sacrum or 
Chehdonium Prom at the SE angle of Lycia, 
surrounds the gulf of Pamphyha, passmg 
through the middle of Pisidia , then along the 
S frontier of Lvcaonia and Cappadocia, which 
it divides from Cilicia and Coinmagene, thence, 
after being broken through by the Euphrates 
it proceeds almost due E through the S of 
Armenia, fonmng the watei shed between the 
sources of the Tigris on the S and the streams 
which feed the upper Euphrates and the Araxes 
on the N , thus it contmues as far as the S 
margin of the lake Arsissa, where it ceases to 
bear the name of Taurus, and is continued m 
the cham which, under the names of Niphates, 
Zagros, Ac , forms the NE margm of the 
Tigns and Euphrates valley (Strab pp 129, 
620, 651, 666 , Mel i 15 , Phn v 99 ) This 
main chain sends off branches which are nearly 
as important as itself In the middle of the 
frontier between Cilicia and Cappadocia, E of 
the Cilician Gates, the Axtitaubus branches 
off to the NE In the E of Cilicia, the Aaia- 
NTJs goes off to the SW and S Immediately 
E of the Euphrates, a branch proceeds to the 
SE , forming, under the name of Masids, the 
frontier between Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
and dividing the valley of the Upper Tigris 
from the waters wluch flow through Meso- 
potamia mto the Euphrates The Taurus is of 
moderate height, for the most part steep, and 
wooded to the summit Its general character 
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greatly rcsombles tlio mountains of central 
Germany 

Tavinra (Taovlov, Tavtov), the capital of the 
Trocmi, in Galatia, stood on the B side of the 
Hnlj s, but at some distance from tho river, and 
fonnod tho centre of meeting for roads leading 
to all parts of Asia Minor (Strab p 507, Phn 
T 140 , Stoph Byz sv) It ivas therefore 
a place of considerable commercial importance 
It had a temple and bronze colossus of Zeus 
Hie position of tho citj has been mticli dis 
pnted, but it seems to ha\o been iirovod by tho 
discoicry of a milestone marling tho caput 
vme at the modem Ncfci: Kcm, that this was 
the site of Tavium 

Taxlla or Taxiala (ra Tof/aAa), an 

important city of India inti a Gnngem, stood in 
a large and fertile plain botiicen tho Indus 
and tlio Hjdaspos, and was tho capital of tho 
Indian Ling Taxiles, in the time of Alevandcr 
(Air An t 8, Ptol vii 1, 45, Strab pp C98- 
714) Its position was probablj at Shah Dhe> i, 
about forty miles from the Indus, where there 
are evtensuo ruins 

TaxHes (ToffAijs) 1 -A-n Indian prince or 
king, who reigned oicr tho tiaot betneon the 
Indus and tho Hydaspes, at tho period of the 
expedition of Alovnndor, n c 327 His real 
name was klophis, or Oinphis, and the Greeks 
appear to have called him Taxilcs or Taxilns, 
from the name of his capital city of Tnxila 
On the approach of Alexander ho hastened to 
meet him with valuable presents, and was in 
consequonco confirmed in his kingdom bv the 
Macedonian monarch (Diod xmi 8G, Curt 
viii 12, 4 , Arr An ii 22, v 8, 8 , Strab p 
C98 , Just xni 4 ) — 1 A general in the sernco 
of Mithiidates the Great, and one of thoBo in 
nhom ho reposed tho highest confidence (Pint 
Sun 15,Lucull 17) 

Taygete (Tcily^Tph daughter of Atlas and 
Ploiono, one of the Pleindoa, from whom Mt 
Taygotus m Laconia is said to have derived its 
name By Zeus she became the molbor of 
Li'ccdaemon and of Emotns (ApoUod in 10, 

I , Pans 111 1, 2 ) 

Taygotus or Taygetnm oi Taygota (Tailyf 
Toy, Tatyerov, rd Taiyera pi ), a lofty range of 
mountains of a wild and savage charactoi, sepa- 
rating Laconica and Messenia, and extending 
from the frontiers of Arcadia doim to the Prom 
Taenamm Its highest points were called 
Talctns and Eiorns, about tlirce miles S of 
Smrta [Licomi] 

Teannm (Teanensis) 1 Apulum tfhvifate), 
ntonn of Apulia on them or Frento and tho 
confines of the Frontani, eighteen miles from 
Larmnm (Ln ix 20 , Cic pro Clu 0 , Strab 
p 285) — 2 Sidiclnnm {Teano), an important 
town of Campania, and tlio capital of the 
Sidicini, situated on tho N slope of Mt 
Massicus and on the Via Praenestiiia, six miles 
“W of Gales (Ln xxn 57, Cio ad Aft nii 

II , Strab p 237) It was made a Homan 
colony by Angustus , and m its neiglibonrbood 
were some celebrated medicinal springs There 
are remams of the theatre and of the amphi- 
theatre 

Teams {Tcapos) Tcara, Deara, or Dere), a 
river of Thrace, the i\ aters of which were useful 
m curmg cutaneous diseases Herodotus re 
lates that it rises from thirty eight fountains, 
all floii mg from the same rock, some warm and 
others cold It falls into tho Contadesdus, 
this into the Agnanes, and the latter again 
into the Hebrua (Hdt n 90 ) 

Teats (Teatinus Olneti), the capital of the 
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Mnrrucmi, situated on a steep hill on tlio m cr 
Aternus, and on tho road from Atemum to 
Corfinium (Strab p 241, Sil Ital mu 520) 

Teemessa (TeV/U7;iro-a), the daughter of the 
Phrygian king Teleutas, wlioso territory ivaa 
ravaged by the Greeks during a predatory 
excursion from Troy Teemessa was taken 
prisoner, and was given to Ajax, tho son of 
Telamon, by whom she had a son, Enrysaces 
[Ajax ] _ 

Teemon {Tiuptin), a tovm of the Molossi in 
Emms (Liv xh 20, Steph Byz a v) 

TCCtaens and AngSlion (TtK^aTos ual ’Ayye 
XftDi'), early Greek sculjitors, who are always 
mentioned together Tlioy were pupils of 
Dipoenus and Scyllia, and instructors of Gallon 
of Acgina, and therefore they must have lived 
about n c 548 They wero nulhors of a statue 
of Apollo at Delos, holding in liis right band n 
bow, and in Ins left figures of the thicc Graces 
(Pnus n jJ2, 5, ix 85, 3 ) 

TectosngCB (TfunScayei) 1 In Gnlha 
[VoLCvn]— 2 In Asia Minor [Gumtia] 

Tecum, Tetnm or Tioib [Tccli), a river in 
Gnllm Norboncnsis m tho temtory of tho fear 
dones, called Hhbcris by the Greeks from a 
tovm of this name upon tho nver (Mel ii 5, 
Plin 111 32) 

TcdnniuB, a nver in Tllvncum, separating 
lapydia and Liburnia (Ptol ii IG, 8) 

Togen (Tfyfa) 1 (Teyfdrns Piati), an 
important city of Arcadia, and tho capital of 
the district Tegeiitis {Tcycdrit), winch was 
bounded on the E by Argons niid Laconica, on 
tlio S by Laconica, on tho AV bv Maonalin, 
and on the N by tlio temtory of Jlniitmca 
{11 11 G07 , PauB vni 8, 4 , Strab p 837) It 
was one of the most ancient towns of Arcadia, 
and IS said to have boon founded bv Tegoalrs, 
the son of Lycaon It was formed out of nine 
small townships, which wore united into one 
city bv Aleiis, who was thus regarded as tlio 
real founder of tho city At a later time we 
find Togeo divided into four tribes, each of 
winch possessed a statue of Apollo Agjious, 
who was especially honoured m Tegea The 
Tegeatiio long resisted the supremacy of Sparta, 
and, occoiding to tradition, it was not till the 
Spartans discovered tho bones of Orestes that 
they were enabled to conquer this people (Hdt 

I G5-67 , Pnus in 7, 3, viii p, 0, viii 45—48 ) 
Tlio Togeltao sent 8000 men' to the battle of 
Plntnen, in which they were distinguished for 
their bravery (Hdt ix 2G) Tliey remamod 
faithful to Spnrtn in tho Peloponnesian war, 
but after the battle of Louctrn they joined the 
rest of tho Aicadians in ostnblislnng thou indo 
pendeucc During tho wars of the Achaean 
League Togen was taken both by Gleomenes, 
king of Sparta, and Antigonus Doson, king of 
Macedonia, and the ally of tho Acliaenus (Pol 

II 4C, 54) It continued to bo a place of im 
portance m the time both of Strabo and of Pau 
sanias Its most splendid public building was 
the templesof Athene, whioh was the largest 
and most magmficent building in tho Pelopon 
iicsus It was erected soon after b c 894, in 
place of a more ancient temple of this goddess, 
which w as burnt down in this year The archi 
tect was Scopas, and the sculpture m the 
pediments wore probably by the hand of Scopas 
himself (Pans vin 45, 4, Scopas) Bemains 
of the city are found at the villnges of Piah 
and Saglnos Sosits At the latter a great 
number of statuettes of bronze and terracotta 
were dug up, which seem to have been offerings 
to Demeter and Kore, w hose temple must have 
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beeironthigspot-2 A tom m Crete f aid to 
have been founded by Agamemnon (VeU Fat 

^ Teeianum (Diano) a municipal town of Lu 
cama%ituated on the mer Tanager (Pbn iii 
98) 

Telamon (TeT^aftwv), son of ^acus and Bn 
dels, and brother of Peleus Hanng assisted 
Peleus in slapng them half bi other, Pliocus 
rPiELEUs], Telamon was expelled from Aegina, 
and -came to Salomis Here he was first mar- 
ried to Glance, daughter of Cyohreus, long of 
the island, on whose death Telamon become 
long of Salamis (Died it 72) He afterwards 
married Penboea or Enboea, daughter of A1 
cathous, by whom he became the father of 
Ajax, who IS hence frequently called Tela 
TTioittadcSy and /i&)os [AjaxJ 

Telamon himself was one of the Calydonian 
hunters and one of the Argonauts He was 
also a friend of Heracles, whom he jomed m 
his expedition agamst Laomedon of Tioy, which 
city he was the first to enter He theie erected 
an altar to Heracles Calhnicus or Alexicacus 
(Apollod 11 0, 4, Theocr xiii 83, Scliol ad 
Ap Eh 1 1289 ) Heiaeles, m return, gave to 
him Theanira or Hesioiie, a daughtei of Laome 
don, by whom he became the father of Teucer 
and Trombelus On this expedition Telamon 
and Heracles also fought against the Meropes 
m Cos, on account of Chalciope, the beautiful 
daughter of Enrypylus, the kmgof the Meropes, 
and against the giant Alcioneus, on the isthmus 
of Cormth Telamon likewise accompanied 
Heracles on his expedition agamst the Ama 
zona, and slew Melanippe (Pmd Nem m 65 , 
Schol ad loc ) 

Telamon {Telamone), a town and harboui of 
Etmna, S of the nrei Umbio, said to have 
been founded by Telamon on his letum from 
the Argonautic expedition (Diod ix 50), but 
there can be little doubt that it was originaUy 
an Etruscan town In its neighbourhood a 
great victory was gained over the Gauls in B c 
225 (Pol 1 27-31) It was here that Manus 
landed on lus return from Africa in 87 (Plut 
Mor 41) Telamon is mentioned as a port m 
Pliny (ill 51) and in the Itmeraries of the 
fourth century, but since that time there has 
been nothing on the site but a poor village and 
rums of Eoman buildings 

Telchines (TeAxo'Ex), a family oi tnbe of 
mythical bemgs or demons, analogous m some 
respects to the trolls or goblms of Northern, 
and the genu of Onental, folk loie They are 
said to have been the children of Thalassa (for 
winch reason a late ivnter — Eustatliius, ad 
Horn p 771 — represents them as like mermen, 
with fills instead of feet) They came from 
Crete to Cyprus and from thence to Ehodes, 
where they founded Camirus, lalysus, and 
Lindas Ehodes, which was named after them 
Telclnms, was abandoned bj them, because 
they foresaw that the island would be inun- 
dated They then spread in different directions 
Lyons went to Lycia, where he built the temple 
of the Lycian Apollo Tins god had been wor 
^pped by them at Lind us, and Hera at 
lalysus and Camirus There is a further indi- 
cation of their connexion with a sea going 
people m the Ehodian story that Poseidon was 
intrusted to them by Ebea, and tbey brought 
% in conjunction with Caphira, adaughter 
of Oceanus Poseidon wedded Haha, the sister 
Of the Telchines, who boie six sons and a 
uaughter, Ehodos, from whom the island was 
named The sons drove Aphrodite from the 
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island, and she sent madness upon them, which 
caused Poseidon to bury them beneath the 
earth In their operation they aie represented 
indifferent aspects —(1) As soicerers and mali- 
cious spntes Their very eyes and aspect are 
said to have been destructive They had it m 
tlieii power to bring on hail, lam, and snow, 
and to assume any form they pleased, they 
further mixed Stygian water with sulphur, in 
order thereby to destroy animals and plants 
One account represents Zeus as destroying 
them with an inundation (Ov Met vii 867) as 
mabcious or ^daicavoi aaotbei makes tbeir 
destroyer Apollo m the shape of a w olf (Serv 
ad Aen iv 877) (2) As mventois of ngiaoul- 

ture (8) As artists and bandiciaf tsmen They 
are said to have mvented useful arts and insti- 
tutions, and to have made images of the gods 
They worked in brass and iron, made the sickle 
of Cronos and the trident of Poseidon (Diod 
V 65 , Strab pp 472, 653 , Paus ix 19, 1 , 
Tzetz CJnl vii 124) The ongin of these 
myths seems to be partly the widespread super- 
stition of gnomes or goblins working at metals, 
or nch m metals, dwelling beneath mountains, 
and acting sometimes in malice, sometimes in 
kmdnesB — but partly also the attempt to ex- 
plain the origm of certam works and inventions 
m Ehodes or elsewhere It is probable that in 
this aspect the Phoenicians were the onginals 
of the Telchmes, and the myth is really descrih 
mg how Phoemcian arts and metal-woiking^ 
were introduced by tins maritime people from 
the side of Crete, and how the ingenious lace 
of artisans migrated from Ehodes to Lycia and 
elsewhere Of this last event we have no pai- 
ticular evidence but it is not improbable, and 
the Tenmlae in Lycia weie said to be Cretans 
[See p 604, a ] The account of the Telchmes 
may be compared with that of the Idaean 
DAoimi 

Teleboae [Taphiae ] 

Teleboas (TpAefidas), a nver of Armenia 
Major, falling mto the Euphrates, probably 
identical with the Absamas 

Teleclldes (TrjAeKAciSijs), an Athemon. comic 
poet of the Old Comedy, about the same time 
as Crates and Cratinus, and a little eailier than 
Aristophanes He was an earnest ndi ocate of 
peace, a great admirer of the ancient manners 
of the age of Themistocles, a supporter of 
Nicias, and on assailant of Pericles (Pint Fei 
8, 16, iTic 4) Fragments of his plays aie in- 
cluded m Memeke’s Fragm Com aec 

Teleclus (T^Ae/cAos), king of Sparta, eighth 
of the Agids, and son of ^ohelaus He was 
slam by the Messenians, in a temple of Artemis 
Lunnatis, on the borders His death was the 
immediate occasion of the first Messenian wax, 
B c J48 _ (Hdt vu 104, Pans ui 2, 6, iv 4, 2 ) 

Telegonus [T7]\4y ovos), son of Odj sseus and 
Circe After Odysseus had returned to Ithaca, 
Circe sent out Telegonus m search of his fathei 
A storm cast his ship on the coast of Ithaca, 
and being pressed by hunger he began to plun- 
dei the fields Odysseus and Telemachus being^ 
informed of the ravages caused by the slrangei, 
went out to fight against him , but Telegonus 
ran Odysseus through with a speai which he 
had received from his mother At the com- 
mand of Athene, Telegonus, accompanied by 
Telemachus and Penelope, went to Ciice in 
Aeaea, there buried the body of Odysseus, and 
married Penelope, by whom he became the 
father of Italus [See Odysseus, p 618, h] 
In Italy Telegonus was believed to have been, 
the founder of the towns of Tuscueum and. 
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Pbuiveste He left a daughter, Mamilm, fiom I 
■nhom the family of the Mamihi traced their 
descent 

Telemachns (Tr]Xefiax°^)i son of Odysseus 
find Penelope He was still an infant when tlie 
Trojan war began, and when his father had 
been absent from home nearly twenty jeais, 
Telemachus went to Pylos and Sparta to gathei 
information concerning him He was hospit- 
ably received by Nestor, who sent his omi son 
to conduct Telemachus to Bjiarta Menelans 
also received him kindly, and communicated 
to him the prophecy of Proteus concerning 
■Odysseus hVom Sparta Telemachus letunied 
home , and on his ami al there he found his 
father, whom he assisted in slaying the suitors 
[OnisSEUS ] Accordmgto some accounts, Tele 
machns became the father of Perseptohs either 
by Polycaste, the daughter of Nestor, or by 
Nausicaa, the daughter of Alcmous (Eustath 
ad Horn p 179G , Diet Cret vi 6) Others 
relate that he was induced by Athene to many 
Circe, and became by her the father of La 
tmus [see p CIS, b] , or that he mamed Cassi- 
phone, a daughter of Circe, but m a quarrel 
with his mother m law slew her, for which he 
was in his turn killed by Cassiplione (Tzetz 
ad Lyc 803) 

Telemus (T^Ae/ior), son of Burymus, and a 
celebrated soothsayer (Od ix 609 , 0\ Met 
xui 771 , Theocr vi 23) 

Telephus (T-nXeepos), son of Heracles and 
Auge, the daughter of king Aleus of Tegea, and 
pnestess of Athene As soon as he was bom 
he was exposed by his grandfather, who was 
angry because his daughter had broken the 
\ ows of her ofSce In some accounts she was 
set adrift, hke Danae, with her child and cast 
on the Mysian coast In other versions of the 
story Telephus was reared by a hind (^Xa<pos), 
and educated by king Oorythus in Arcadia On 
reaching manhood, he consulted the Delphic 
oracle to learn his parentage, and was ordered 
to go to king Teuthras m Mysia (ApoUod iii 
9, 1 , Diod i\ 83 , Hyg Fah 100 ) He there 
found his mother, and succeeded Teuthras on 
the throne of Mysia He mamed Laodice or 
Astyoche, a daughter of Pnam, and he at- 
tempted to prevent the Greeks from landing on 
the coast of Mysia Dionysus, however, caused 
him to stumble over a vine, whereupon he was 
wounded bj Achilles (Pind 01 ix 112, IsiJt 
V 62, vui 109 , Pans x 28 , Diet Cret ii 3 ) 
Bemg informed by an oracle that the wound 
could only be cured by ‘ the wounder,’ Telephus 
repaired to the Grecian camp , and as the Greeks 
had likewise leamt from an oracle that without 
the aid of Telephus they could not reach Troy, 
Achilles cured Telephus by means of the rust 
of the spear by which he had been wounded 
(Diet Cret ii 10 , Hor Fjpod xvii 8 , Ov Met 
xii 112, Feni Avi 47) Telephus, m return, 
pomted out to the Greeks the road which they 
had to take According to one story Telephus, 
in order to mduce the Greeks to help him, went 
to Argos and snatolnng Orestes from his cradle 
threatened to kill him unless Agamemnon would 
persuade Achilles to heal the wound The story 
of Telephus (unknown to the Hiad) formed the 
subject of numerous vase pamtmgs, and of a 
tragedy of Ennpides, who was ridiculed because 
ho mtroduced Telephus in so miserable and 
ragged a condition (cf Hor A F 90) 

Telepte [Thaui ] 

Telesia (Telesmus Telese), a town m Sam 
mum in the valley of the Color, on the road 
from AUifae to Beneventum, taken by Hannibal 
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m the second Punic w ar, and afterwards retaken 
by the Eomans It was colonised by Augustus 
■with a body of veterans It was the birthplace 
of Pontius, who fought agamst Sulla, and who 
was hence surnomed Telesmus (Liv xxii 18, 
XXIV 20 , Strab p 260 ) The rums show a 
circuit of walls about one mile and a half m cir- 
cumference with several gates They belong to 
the Eoman, not to the Samnite, town 
Telesilla (TeAeuiAXa), a lyric poetess of Argos, 
about B c 610 In the war of Argos against 
Sparta, she not only encouraged her countrymen 
by her Ijwe and song, but she took up arms at 
the head of a bond of her countrywomen, and 
greatly contributed to the vretory which they 
gained ov er the Spartans In memory of this 
exploit, hei statue was erected in the temple of 
Aphrodite at Argos, with the emblems of a 
poetess and a herome , Ares was worshipped in 
that city as a patron deity of women, and the 
prowess of her female associates was comme 
moiated by the annual festival called Hyti is 
tica The scanty remnants of hei poetry are in 
Bergk, Poet Pyr Grace (Pint de Mid Virt 
p 245 , Paus 11 20, 7 , cf Hdt vi 77 ) 
Telesinus, Pontius [Pontius ] , 

Telestas or Telestes (TeAecrToj, TeXeerTys), 
of SelinuB, a poet of the latei Athenian dithy- 
ramb, about n c 893 A few lines of his poetry 
are preserved by Athenaens (pp C16, C2G, C37) 
Teletl^ins (TeXcBpws), a mountain m the N 
of Euboea near Histiaea (Strab p 446) 
Telentias (TeAeurfos), half brother of Agesi- 
laus H , was a Spartan admiral, who served m 
the Cormthian war b c 893, off the coast of 
AsiaB 0 390-888, and agamst the OlynthiansB c 
882 (Xen Mell iv 28-25, v 1-8 , Diod xv 21 ) 
Tellenae, a town in Latium between the 
later Tia Ostiensis and the Via Appia, destroyed 
by Ancus Marcius (Dionys i 16, ui 88, 48, 
Liv 1 83) It was, however, partially restored, 
for it existed m Strabo’s tune (Strab p 281) 
Some -writers identify vnth it the rums at 
Giostra, about tea nules from Home 
Tellns [Gaea ] 

Telmessus or Telmissus (TeA/ujo-erdv, TeA- 
UtacrSs Macrt), a citj of Lycia, near the borders 
of Cana, on a gulf called Telmissicns Smus, and 
close to the promontory Telmissis (Strab p 
CG5 , Liv xxxvii 16 , Lucan, vm 248) There 
are considerable remams on the site, of a theatre, 
porticoes, and rook tombs 
Tele Martins [Toulon), a port-town of Galha 
Narbonensis on the Mediterranean, is rarely 
mentioned by the ancient writers, and did not 
become a place of importance till a late penod 
of the Roman empire It may be the town 
mentioned in Sd It xiv 448 
I Telos (T^Aoy TijXios Telos or Fisl,opi}, a 
I small island of the Carpathian sea, one of the 
[ Sporndes, lay off the coast of Cana SW of the 
i month of the Sinus Doridis, bet-ween Ehodes 
I and Nisyrus It was also called Agathusa 
(Hdt vii 163 , Strab p 488 ^ Plm iv 69 ) At 
the town of Telos there are the remams of 
the walls and a Greek temple converted into a 
chnrch, beside several ancient tombs 
Telphussa [Thelbusa] 

Temenldae [Temenus ] 

Temenites [Seracusae ] 

Temenus (T^^evor), son of AnstomachuS, w as 
one of the Heraclidae who invaded Pelopon 
nesus After tlie conquest of the penmsnla, he 
received Argos as his share His descendants, 
the Tememdae, being expelled from Argos, are 
said to have founded the kingdom of Macedoma, 
whence the kmgs of Macedonia called them- 
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selves Temenidae (Hdt vxu ISS, Tlinc u 99 , | 

^emesa or Tempsa (Temesaens or Tempsa 
nns Tottb del Ftano del CasaJe], a toxvn m 
Bruttiumon the Sinus Tennaeus, iv as one of 
the most ancient Ansonian towns in the ta ot 
Italy, and is said to have been afterwards 
colonised by a body of Aetohans under Thoas 
(Strab p 225) At a still later tune it i\as sue 
cessnelyin the possession of the Locnans, of 
the Bniltians, and finaUy of Uie Komons, who 
colonised it m n c 190 (Ln ivxiv 15) Tlierc 
was a sanctuary of Pohtes near it (Pans vi 6, 
7) Temesa was famous foi its copper mines 
(Ov Met XV 707, Stat Sih i 1, 12) 

Temnus 1 (vb Tij/njov epos Dcmtrdji 
Dagh), a mountnm of Mysm, evtciiding eastw nrd 
from Ida to the borders of Phrigia,and dividing 
Mysia mto two parts It contains the sources 
of the Macestus, Mysius, CaTcus, and Evonus 
(Strab p 610)— 2 (Kayajif), a city of Aeohs, 
in the NW of Lvdia, thirtv miles S of Cyme 
Its Bite has been identified with remains of a 
citadel, and was of considerable extent on a lull 
above tlie station of Emvi Aaltm, seventeen 
miles down the nver from Magnes that is, 
upon the lull side above the right baiiK of tho 
Hermns a little way above the point where the 
river enters the lower valley of Lanssa, and a 
few mdeS oS the road from Smyrna to Cvniie 
It was nearly destroyed by on carthquahe in the 
reign of Tibenus, and is not noticed bj Phn} 
Under the Bj zantmc empire it was called Aten- 
angelos (Strab p 021 , Xeii ETcll i\ 8, 6 , 
Hdt.Ll49,Pol V 77,Tac An>i ii 17) 

Tempo (Te/iw7j, contr of Ttftma), a beautiful 
and romantic valley m tho N of Thcssalv , bo 
tween Mts Olympus and 0»sa, through which 
tho Peneus escapes mto the sea The scenerj 
of this glen is frequeutlj praised bj poets , and 
it was also celebrated as one of the favourite 
haunts of Apollo, who had transplanted Ins 
laurel from this spot to Delphi The whole 
vaUoy is rather less than five miles m length, 
and opens gradually to the E mto a v ido plain 
Tempo IS also of great importance in lustorv,aB 
it is the only pass tlirougli winch an army can 
invade Thessaly from tho N In some ports tho 
rocks on each side of tho Peneus approacli so 
close to each other os only to leave room be 
tween them for the stream, and the road 
IS cut out of the rock in the narrowest 
pomt Tempo is tho only channel through 
which tho waters of tho Thessalian plain do 
scend mto tho sea , and it was the common 
opinion in antiquity that these waters had once 
covered tho country with a v ast lake, till an 
outlet was formed for them by some great con- 
vulsion m nature which rent therocl^sof Tempo 
asunder (Hdt vn 129, Strab p 400, Cats 
E C m 31 , Catnll bav 285, Ov Met i 508, 
Verg Gectrg n 409 , Hor Od iii 1, 24 ) So 
celebrated was tho scenery of Tempo that its 
name w as giv cn to any beautiful v alley Cicero 

BO tails a valley in tho land of the Sabines nevr 
Eeate, through which the nver Vehnus flowed 
^ic ad Ait IV 16) , and there was aTcmpein 
Sicily, tlirongh which tlic river Helorus flowed, 
hence called by Ovid Temve Helena (Fast iv 
477) 

Tempsa, a town m Tliraco at tho foot of a 
nanow mountam pass between Mt BUodopo 
and the coast (Ov Trisi i 10, 21,Lu xvxviii 
41) 

Tencteri or Tenchten, a people of Germany 
Qwe^ng on the Eliino between tho Euhr and 
tue Sieg, S of the Usipotes, in conjunction with 
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whom their name usually occurs They crossed 
the Rhmo together with the TJsipetes, witli the 
intention of setthug in Gaul, but they were 
defeated by Caesar with great slaughter, and 
those who escaped took refuge in tho territories 
of their S neighbours, the Suoambui The 
Tciictcn afterwards belonged to tho League of 
the Chernsci, and at a still later penod they 
arc mentioned as a portion of tho confederacy 
of the Fi-anks (Cacs BG iv 1, 1-16, Tac 
Germ 82, Ann xiii 60, Hist ir 77 ) 

Tenea (Tevea), a town m Conntlim, about 
eight miles S of Corinth (Paus n 5, 4 , Strab 
p'^bSO, Cic ad Ait vn 2,8) 

Tenodos or Tenedus (TtieSoy Tei'e'oior), a 
small island of the Aegaeon sea, oC the coast of 
Troas, of an importance very disproportionate 
to its size, on account of its position near the 
mouth of the Hellespont, from which it is about 
twelve miles distant Its distniico from tho 
coast of the Troad was foitv stadia (four geog 
niiles), and from Lesbos fiftv sixstadia itscircuit 
wa“ eighty stadia It was called, in early times, 
by the names of Calydnn.Leucophrys, Phoenicc, 
and Lvmossus It had an ancient temple of 
Apollo (77 1 83, 432) Tho my thical derivation 
of its usual name is from Tenes, son of Cycnus 
(Strab p 880 , Died v 83) It had an Aeolian 
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double head inaJonnd lemalo explained bj eomons 
Uncchns dlraorphus rev TEMlains double axe. owl 
and crapes suptestlng a combined worship ol Alheno 
and Plonvpus tSteph ISy s r Ttittct cites Aristotle as 
rcferrlne tills ti pe of the double axo to a decree ot a 
line ol Icncdos that adulterers ebould bo beheaded 16 
Is rlghtlj objected that this would bo a verj tinllkelr 
theme to Introduce on a coin more probably It relcrs 
to a local myth Impcrlectlj understood cf I’aus x H ) 

City of the same name, with two liarhours Its 
name appears in sovernl proverbs, such as 
TeifBioy reXtany, T SivOpunzos, T a\i\rjn']S, T 
ffoAiJi It apiiears in the legend of the Trojan 
war as tho station to which the Greeks withdrew 
then fleet in order to induco tlio Trojans to 
think that they had departed, and to receive 
the wooden horse (Verg Aeii ii 21) Li tho 
Persian war it w as used by Xerxes ns a nav nl 
station (Hdt vi 81) It afterwords became a 
tributary ally of Athens, and adhered to her 
during tho whole ot tho Pcloponnosiauwar, and 
down to tho peace of Antalcidns, by vvhich it 
was surrcndcied to the Persians (Time u 2, 
Xen Hell v 1, C, Demosth c Pohjcl p 1228) 
At tho JIacedouian conquest the Toncdians re 
gained their liberty (An An ii 2) Li the war 
against Philip III , Attalus and tho Homans 
used Tenedos ns a naval station, and m tho 
Slithndatic war Lucullus gamed a nav al victory 
ovei hlithridates off tho island (Pint Lucnll 
8) About this time the Tenodians placed them- 
selves uudei the protection of Alcvnndna Troas 
(Pans \ 14, 4) Tho island was celebrated for 
the beauty of its vv omen (Athen p 009) 

Tones or Tenues (Tfjwijy), sou of Cycnus aud 
Proclea, and brothci of Hemithea Cy enus vv as 
king of Colonno m Tioas His second wafo was 
Philonomc, who fell in love with her stepson , 
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but as be ropulsecl lier advances, she nccnsed 
him to bis father, who throw both bis son mid 
daiigliter in a chest into the sea But the chest 
V as driv en on the const of the island of Lenco 
pbrys, of which the inliahitants elected him 
lung, and whichho called Tenedos, after lua own 
name Cvenus at length heard of the inno 
cenco of his son, hilled Philonome, and went to 
his clnldron in Tenedos Here both Cyciius and 
Tones were slain by Achilles Tenos was after 
wards worshipped as a hero in Tenedos (Pans 
i 11,2, Diod % 83, Strab p 640) 

Tenos (T^ior Ttivios- Tmo), a small island 
in the Aegaean sea, SE of Andros and N of 
Delos It IS about fifteen miles in length It 
was originally called Bydrussa ('YS/ioDirtra) he 
cause it was well watered, and Ojthntssa 
(’Ocpiovaa’a) because it abounded in snahos 
(Plin 11 CG , Steph Bi z s u ) It posaesBcd n 
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town of the some name on the site of the modem 
S irtcolo It had also a colehiatcd temple of 
Poseidon, which is mentioned in the tmio of the 
emperor Tiboiius (Hdt ann 82 , Time mi 67 , 
Strah p 487, Tac Ann in GO) The wine of 
Tenos was celebrated m antiquity and is still 
1 allied at the present daj 
Tentyra (ra Teyrvpa Tevrvplrvs, TcntjTitos 
Dendcrah, Hu ), a city of Upper Egypt, on the 
W bank of the Nile, between Abjdos and 
Coptos, w ith celebrated temples of Hathor — the 
Queen of Heaven (=Aphrodito), who was spe 
cially worshipped there — of Isis, and of Typhon 
(Strab p 814 , Ptol iv 6, C) Its people wore 
distinguished for their hatred of the crocodile, 
and upon this and the contrary propensities of 
the people of Omhi, Jmenal founds Ins fifteenth 
Satire [Oanii ] There are still magnificent re 
mains of the temples of Hathor and Isis 
Tees [n Teaij Tipos, Telus Stghajtk), one of 
the Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Blmor, re 
nowned as the birthplace of the lyric poet Ana 
CBEON It stood on the S side of the isthmus 
which connects the peninsula of M Mimas witli 
the mainland of Lydia, at the bottom of the hay 
between the promontories of Ooryceum and 
Myonnesus (Strab p C63, Hdt i 142) It was 
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a flourishing seaport, until, to free ’themselves 
from the Persian yoke, most of its inhabitants 
xetrred to Abdera (Hdt i 168) It was stdl, 
bowser, a place of importance m the time of 
the Roman emperors (Mel i 17 , Ptol v 2, 6 , 
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Phn V 138) It had two harbours, and a celo 
hrated temple of Dioinsus, of ■vihich, as well ns 
of the theatre, there are fine remains 
Teredon (TepijSav proh Borah), a city of 
Babjlonia, on the W side of the Tigris, below 
its junction witli the Euphrates, and not far 
from its mouth It was a great emporium for 
the trnflic with Arabia It is no doubt the 
l)indotis^(a(p/5ariy) of Arnan 
Tercntin 1 Ithfe of M Cicero, the orator, 
to whom she boro two cliddion, a son and a 
daughter She was a woman of sound sense 
and groat firmness of character ititer Cicero’s 
banishment in D c 58, Tcrcntia h) her letters 
cndcniourod to keep up his fainting spirits, and 
exerted heiself on his behalf among his friends 
m Italy During the Ci\il war,howc\er, Cicero 
was offended w itli lier conduct in moncymatters, 
and diiorced her m 10 {ad Ait xi 16, 21, 
Plut Cic 41) Shorllv aftcrw ards ho mamod 
Pnhlihn, a young girl of whoso proporlx he had 
tlic management Tcrcntia could not ha%e been 
less than fiftv at the time of her divorce, and it 
18 not probable that she married ngam It is 
related, indeed, h\ Jerome that she married 
SallusttbobiRlonan, and subseqnonlh Mecsalla 
Con inns (Hioron mJoitn i p 52), but Uieso 
mnmngcs are not mentioned by anv other 
WTiter, and nine bo lojocted Terontia is 
said to hn\o attained the ngc of 100 — 2 Also 
called Terontilln, the wife of Maecenas and 
beliee ed to be the mistress of Augustus The 
inlriguo between Augustus and Tcrcntia is 
said to haeo dibturhed the good understanding 
which subsisted between the emperor and Ins 
minister [hLircEMs] 

Terontianus Mnurus, a Homan poet, prob- 
ably heed near the end of the second century 
of OUT era, and w is a nnti\ c of sbfnca, ns Ins 
surname, Maurns, indicates There is stiU 
extant a poem of Terentiamis, entitled Be 
Ltierts, Stjllab/s, PedtbuSfMcirta, \rhich treats 
of prosod} and the different kinds of metro 
with much elegance and skill The work is 
edited bx Santen and Van Lennep, Traj ad 
Ebon 1825, and by Laelimann, Bcrol 1636 
P Terentius Afer, usuallj called Terence, 
the celebrated comic poet, was born at Carthago 
probabl} about I'iO n c , and at an carle ago 
came to Eoino, where he became the slaxe of 
P Terentius Lucaiius, a Roman senator A 
handsome person and promising talents recom- 
mended Terence to his master, xvho afforded 
him the best education of the age, and finally 
manumitted him On his mnnnmisBion, ac- 
cording to the usual piactice, Terence assumed 
Ins patron’s nonien, Terentius, liaMug been 
prexiousl} called Publius or Pubhpor His 
Life in Suetonius de Pottis, is the chief 
authonty The Andtm was the first play 
offered bj Terence for representation Tlie 
cnrulo aediles referred tlie piece to Caecihus, 
then one of tlie most popular play-wnters at 
Rome Unlaiown aud meanlv clad, Terence 
began to rend from a low stool his openmg 
scene A few xerses showed the elder poet 
that no ordinnr} wiiter xxasbefore him, and tho 
young aspirant, then m his twenty seventh 
}ear, was mxited to share the conch and supper 
of his judge This rending ot the Andrta, 
however, must hax e preceded its performance 
nearly two years, for Cnecihus died m 168, and 
it was not acted till 166 Meanwhile, copies 
were m circulation, envy was awakened, and 
Lusoins Lavinius, a veteran and not very 
successful play wiiter, began Ins nnxveaned 
attacks on the diamntic and personal character 
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Terina (Tennaeus S Eufem'ia), a town on | 
theW coast of Bruttium,fioin nliicli the Sinus 
Tennaeus denved its name (Thuo ti 104 , 
Plin 111 72) It was a Greek city founded by 
Croton, and was originallj a place of some im 
portance , but it was destroyed by Hannibal in 
tbe second Punic war (Diod xn 15 , Ln Tin 
24, Strab p 26G) 

Termantia, Termes, or Termesus (Termesti j 
nus Ttermes), a town of the Aievaci m His 
pania Tarraconensis, originally situated on a 
steep hill, the inhabitants of which frequently 
resisted the Romans, who compelled them in 
consequence to abandon the town, and build a 
new one on the plain, B c 98 (App Hisj) ii 76, 
99 , Tac A^m iv 45) 

Tennera (ra Tepfiepa Assaihl), a Donan 
city in Cana, on the promontorj of Tennerium 
{Tepfitpioy), the NW headland of the Sinus 
CeromicuB Under the Romans, it was a free 
city (Hdt V 87 , Strab p 657 ) 

Termes [Tbbjiamia] 

Termesans (Tfpjujjo-o-iSr Termeasenses), a 
city of Pisidia, high upon the Tauius, in the 
pass through which the rivei Catarrliactes 
flowed It was almost impiegnable by nature 
and art, so that even Alexander did not attempt 
to take it (Strab pp 630, 666 , Pol xxii 18 , 
Liv xxxviii 16 ) In later times its full title 
was Termessus Jovia et Eudoeias Termessus 
was recognised as a fiee city by the Lex An 
tonia de Termessensibus {0 1 L i 204 , Diet of 
Ant art Lex Antoma ) 

Terminus, a Roman dinnity presiding over 
boundanes and frontiers His u orsliip is said 
to have been instituted by Numa, who ordered 
that everyone should markthe boundaries of his 
landed property by stones consecrated to J upiter, 
and at these boundary stones eveiy year saori 
floes should be offered at the festival of the Ter 
nunaha (Dionys ii 74, Plut Nnni 16) The 
Termmus of the Roman state onginally stood 
between the flftli and sixth milestones on the 
road towards Laurentum, near a place called 
Pesti Another public Tenmnus stood in the 
temple of Jupiter in the Capitol It is said 
that when this temple v as to be founded, all 
the gods gave waj to Jupiter and Juno, nith 
the exception of Terminus and Juventas, 
whose sanctuaries the auguries would not allow 
to be removed This legend refers to his 
steadfastness of position and also to the fact 
that he was identified in his functions with Jupi 
ter Termmalis (Liv i 65 , Varroji i v 74) It 
was taken as an omen that the Roman state 
would remain ever undimmished and young, 
and the chapels of the two divinities weie in 
closed withm the walls of the new temple 
The statue of Terminus was merely a stone or 
post placed at boundanes This stone was 
consecrated by a sacrifice, the blood of the 
victim was poured into a trench with the body 
of the victim and offenngs of fruits the 
T/hole was consumed by a fire of pine blanches, 
and the stone set upon the bed of ashes 
Periodical festivals weie held, when the owneis 
of the adjacent piopeities crowned the stone 
with garlands and offeied a lamb or a pig, com, 
honey and wine (Ov Fast 639 , Hor E;pod 
11 69, Diet of Ant art Termtnaha) 

Terpander (TepTravSpos), the fathei of Gieek 
music, and through it of lyric poetry He was 
a natue of Antissa in Lesbos, and flourished 
between b c 700 and 660 (Pind ap Athen p 
685 , Plut de Mus 80, p 1141) Ho removed 
from Lesbos to Sparta, and there introduced 
his now system of music, and estabhshed the 
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first musical school or system that existed in 
Greece He added three stnngs to the lyre, 
which before his time had only four stnngs, 
thus making it seven stringed But othei 
accounts seem to show that he only raised the 
scale to the compass of an octave, without 
altermg the number of stnngs [See Diet of 
Ant art Lyra’} His music produced a 
powerful effect upon the Spartans, and ho was 
held in high honour by them, during his life 
and after his death He was the first uho 
obtained a victory m the musical contests at 
the festival of the Camea (676) (Athen p 636) 
We have only three or four fragments of the 
remains of his poetry (BergkjPoef Lyr Graec) 
Terpsichore (TepifnxSpa), one of the nine 
Muses, presided oier the choial song and 
dancing [MnsAE ] 

Terra [Gaea ] 

Terracina, more usually written Tarracina 

[TAjmACINA ] 

Tertullianus, Q Septimius Florens, usually 
called Tertullian, the Christian Apologist, a d 
160-240 [See Diet of Ohnst Btogr} 

Testa, C Trebatius, a Roman junst, and a 
contemporary and friend of Cicero He was 
recommended by Cicero to Juhus Caesar during 
Ins proconsulship of Gaul, and he followed 
Caesar’s party after the Civil war broke out 
(Cic ad Favi xii 6-18) Cicero dedicated to 
Trebatius his book of Topica, which he «Tote 
to explam to hun this book of Aristotle Tie 
batius enjoyed considerable reputation under 
Augustus ns a laivyer In politics he advocated 
moderate and conciliatory measures both to 
Caesar and to Augustus (Justin Inst a 26) 
Horace addressed to hun the first Satire of the 
second Book Trebatius was a pupil of Q Cor- 
nelius Maximus, and master of Labeo He 
wrote some books De Jure Otvth, and De Ee 
hgiombus {Geil vn 12, Maorob iii 7,8) 
Tethys (TyBis), daughter of Uranus and 
Gaea, and wife of Oceanus, by whom she be 
came the mothei of the Oceamdes and of the 
numerous river gods (Hes Th 186, 837, ApoUod 
1 1, 8,_^Ov Fast V 81, Verg Georg i 81) 
Tetrica (perh the Gran Sasso), a mountain 
on the frontiers of Pisenum and the land of the 
Sabmes, belongmg to the great chain of the 
Apennines (Verg Aen \ii 713, Sil It viii 
417 , Varro, BB u 1, 6) 

Tetricus, C Pesuvius, one of the Thirty 
Tyrants, and the last of the pretenders who 
ruled Gaul durmg its separation from the em 
pire under Galhenus and his successor He 
reigned m Gaul from a d 267 to 274, and was 
defeated by Aurelian m 274, at the battle of 
Chalons, on winch occasion he was believed to 
have betrayed his army to the emperor It is- 
certam that although. Tetneus, along with his 
son, graced the tiiumph of the conqueror, he 
was immediately afterwards treated with the 
greatest distinction by Aurelian (Trebell PoU 
Tng Tyj 23, Eutiop ix 9, Zonar xii 27) 
Teuoer (TevKpos) 1 Son of the river god. 
Scamander, by the Nymph Idaea, was the first 
king of Troy, whence the Trojans are sometimes 
called Teucrz Dardanus of Samothrace came 
to Teucer, receiv ed his daughter Batea or Arisbe 
m marriage, and became his suocessoi in the 
kingdom Accoidmg to another account, Dar- 
danns was a native prince of Troy, and Soa 
mander and Teucer immigrated mto Tioas fiom 
Crete, bringing with them the worship of 
Apollo Smmtheus (Hdt vii 122 , ApoUod in 
12, 1 , Strab p 604 , Dabdanus ) — 2 Son of 
Telamon and Hesione, was a stepbrother of 
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Zouciiimfi J>» fi "<'^1 '\oo(1c<l tliptript (Ptol vj 
3 , C, Jin X lo;, Cliitul Laud Slit i 801)^ 
Thais (0alr), a coltbruUtl Alliciimn cour- 
to'^iui, who nccoiiiptinicd Moxamlcr the Great 
on liiBet[>tdition into Asm Her naino is hast 
known from the sior^ ofliorhaMiig stimulatod 
the conqueror (hiriiq' a fr<-ti\nl at Per 

Bopolia, to set fire to Itu palace of the Po^^lal^ 
knnp!, but tins aticcJole, iinmortalificd as it lias 
been b} Drj den's famous ode, iti in all j'roba 
biliU a mere' fable {Allien ji 570 , Diod 
x\ir72,Plut A/ir Curt % 7, C) After 
the ill itli of Alexander, Tlmlh atlaclied herfiilf 
to Ptolemy Lupi, bi \ilioin sho bi'camo tlin 
j niotlii r of two sons, Liontiseiis and Lagn«, and 
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Aiax, and the Iwsl archer among the f reeks at 
Troi (If M" 281, xin 170, Soph JjUJ" ) 

Onius return from the Trojan war. Telamon 
refusod to rcceiec him in Salaniis, becaurc he 
had not n\cngccUho death of his brotlier Ajax 
Tcuccr thereupon sailed nwa> in search of a 
nerr home, which ho found m 
Cyiinis, winch was given to him b\ Pthis, King 
of Sidon He there founded the town ol 
Snlamis, and married Func, the daughter of 
Cyprus, h\ whom he became the fntlicrof Aste 
na (Pind'AVw! iv GO, Acsch Pm 80l.,laUR 
11 O'!, 4, Hor Od 1 7,21, cf Ajix, Suimis) 

Teuen [Misu, Tiiom ] 

Teumessus (Teeaijtrcrifs), a uKumtum and Mi . 

lace m Boeotia, near Hnntiis. and close to of adiiiighter, Irene ( Uhen 1 c) 

Thebes, on the road front the latter place to] Thala (GaAa 11 ttta), a great titj of Ln 

> it VI"* t .1 «tr 7 (Ti « 1 ft f X I cftinrtT 


ChalciB It was from this mouiiLatn that 
Dionjsiis, ciimgcd with the Thebans, Kiit the 
fox which committed Biichdoiastatioim in their 
temtorj (I?a'aB ix I'hl, Ant Lib 41) 

Teutn (Tcura), wife of Agron, king of the 
Illvnans, assumed the so\oreigii poi ir on the 
de"th of hor husband, n r 231 In coii'-i quince 
of the injuries inflicted h\ tint piratical exiiedi 
tionsoflier subjects upon the Italian uiertlmuts, 
tlic Romans sent C and L Coninianms to 
demand satisfaction hut she not oiih refiisid 
to compK with their d( inands, hut laut-id the 
\oungor of the two hrolhcrs to he assismiiatid 
on his wayliorae (Pol n 4-8, Zonnr nii JO ) 

Mar w is now declared against her hj the 
Lomans Tlio greater part of hertimton wai 
soon conquen-d, and she was obliged to sue for 
peace, which \ os granted to her (n c 2 J 8 j, on 
condition of lirr giving up tin gri'ittr part of 
her dominions (Pol ii ‘>-12, Aj'P lll>/r 7} 

Tcuthrania [Mifu] 

Teuthras (T«i5Spftj),nn antienl long of Mis a, 
who married (or, according to otlicr accounts 
adopted ns his dangliier) Augi, tin daughter of 
Altus (Pans mii 4, Strab p 6711 lie ahsi 

received with hospitahli her son Tilcphiis, 

when the latter c,inic lo \sm in w ireh of liiaiOrKceof tlir sludj of idnlosopliy and mallie 


midia Ml of Thoitsle, and Slm nt\ oiieltoman 
miles XM of Capsa {‘'all Jtiij 76, 77, SO, 89, 
Tac fnn in 21) 

ThnlJlmnc (eaxduai), a fortified town in Elm, 
fitnatcd in the inonnlainK almve Pjlos (Xen 
llell i\ 4 2r> , Pol 11 76) 

Tlialnssins [PALAssigH ] 

ThiilLfi (©aAni), tin Ionic philosopher, aeon 
temiKiriM, of ‘'olon and Croesus, and oiic of the 
‘^niiii ^agi's, was born at Militns ahoul n c 
G'Uij nnd died alwiit DIG, at the ago of nniclj, 
though the exact date neithirof Inn birth Jiorof 
his death m known He la said lo have pro 
dieted the echp70of the sun which happened in 
tlic reign of the L\ Jian king Aliattcs, lo hnii 
diiertisi the coori-c of the Hiiljain thefimoof 
Croesus, and lab’r, in ordtr to unite the 
lomans when threatened b.i the Persians, to 
hale insiitutid a fish ml council m Tios An 
stotle prernryem a rion of Ins knowh dgn of 
nn leorologj wmrii wa turned to a practical ime 
(I'of i 11, p IJV)) In tilt h t-. of Ihe^tioii 
‘'ages hi nanu sieinn to lime stood at the 
held, and he disjvlaiid Ins wiidnm bo*li hi 
pe.hliril s 1 } null, uiiil li\ prudi iico in acqninng 
wialth III was also oim of (he foiinilirs in 


mother He was succi ish d m flu. kiiigdi in of 
Misia byTeh pliUB [Tirirjivs] 

Touthras {T(vOpat), a nioiiutam m tin Ifi sum 
distncl of Teullimnin, a SA brviich ol Tiin 
1111 = FTijims] 

Tculohnrgicnsis Saltus, a range of lulls m j louru of the hea\ 
Gennanj coieri>d with wood, ixtinding N of 
the Lipiie, from Ornahrin k to Paeh rlaini, and 
1 nown in the jircsent daa hy the iiairie of the 
Triitolurijrr Wald or Lippi^chc 11 aid It is 
tLlohmti il on account of the defe at and di 
struction of A arus aiiel llire e Roman J< gions bj 
the Genimiiw under Annmms, u' !i (lat 
Ann 1 CO , cf Dm Cni-s lu IK), 21 ) [N vm s j 
TeutSnes or TcutSni, a powerful people m 
German}, who ituaded Gaul and the Roman 
doniinioiis along i ith the Cimhn, at tin i ml 
of the second century ii r The hmtory of 
^ il"*'”'”” K»eii nndi r Cniiiiu *qhii 

name Tentoin B IS not a eolli etue name of the 
whole people of Gemniii), hnlonly of ono pir 
ticnlar tribe, who prohahlt dnoll on the coast 
m ^c Raltic. m ar the Cirnhn 
^nhor, Tabor, or Atabyrlum (’ATcRemm, 
ti\A Iraffvpmy, loRrjih JrM Tiir), an 
iMlatcd mountain at the E end of the plain of 
^Rdraelon m Galilei', between 1790 and 1801) 
c A i ' Itssnmmit wan occupied by a foili 
tied toe,n, under the Mnceabi ob and the Ro 
ofthcBiblr] 

Thabraca or Tabraca {n,la 


iiiatics III tlie Intti r science, mdi i d, we find 
attrihiiti d to him o ily proofs of propo itions 
which hi long (o iho first i l('tm.nl > of gi onu In, 
and which could not pewsibU lm\i enabled liim 
to calculate the ichi'sis of the sun and (la 
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ever, hiUf e'htiiitu d his I now led 
braiichii of inalhem itii ► from I g\iil, wVudi 
country he is said to hme Miitid lie iua\ bo 
ri .,ar<h d as the foliinh red (tre e k philoi o|ili\, as 
he mg the> firit i lie> lewl id for a jihy me il origin 
' of th' woild iiisteiid of ri 'iting upoumylhok'gy 
( Umlc iiiaiiitiiini d tlmtwatir la the ongin of 
things, me iniiig tin re he that it n walei out of 
whiili lien thing arisi =, and into which every- 
thing resnhtn itself, and that the earth lloaled 
upon tin water 1 hales left no workn btlnnel 
liiin (lldl 1 7J, 170, Diog Lactt i 25, 
AmbIoI Mrldph 1 !!, p ').S!i ) 

ThfiltB or Thnlotas (OaMjr, OttAi^Tas), a 
mumciun and lyrie ]v>et, wan a native of Gor- 
tjuaiuCiite On the invitation of the Spar 
tans ho le moved to Sparta, wlieri, by the 
mflue'iico of Inn muiiic, he appeaRoel the wrath 
of Ajiollo (who had v iRitenl the city with a plague) 
and I onqioncd the faclionn of the citizoiin, wlio 
we,re) at oninity with each other He founded 
tlif pecoiid of the inmncal schoolii which 
I flomished nt Sparta, the fust having been 
IcHtuhliBlad hy I'crpandcr (I^lul dc 


c,uTN^'nn\”"^nr’ '^^PPT,<V ■ H.'') The-, late of £ 101 ^^ 

the river .1”'’ but Im may probably be' placed 

1110 river Tusca, and on the frontnr low arela 1 ahorlly after Tcipandcr [Ti urvMitji ] ^ 
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S30 THALIA 

Thalia (OaAeia, OoAi'a) 1 Tlie 3Inso of 
Comedy [Musae ] — 2 One of tlie Nei tides — 
3 One of tho Chantes or Graces 
Thallo [Hokae ] 

Thalnn or Talna, M’ Juventxas, ivas tnbnne 
of tlio plebs B c 170 , praetor 167 , and consnl 
163, nhen lie subdued tbe Coisicans The 
senate voted him the lioiiourof a thanksgiving , 
and ho xvas so overcome vnth joy at the mtelh 
gencc, vvlndi he received ns he was offering n 
sacrifice, that ho dropped down dead on the 
spot (Liv vim 8, \lv 10, 21 ) 

Thambes (OaV/Sijr, ©apfiijr, odurjs), a moun- 
tain in the E of Numidin, containing tlie source 
of tho river Eubncatus (Ptol iv 8, 10) 
Thamydem or Thamyditae (Oafiudriyol, 
OofivStrai), a people of Ajabin Felix, on the 
Sinus Arabicns ^lod in 44) 

Thamyns or Ihamyras (Odftvpis), on ancient 
Thracian bard, was a son of Plulammon and 
the nymph Argiope In Ins presumption he 
cliallcnged the Muses to a trial of skill, and 
being overcome in the contest, was deprived by 
them of his sight and of the power of singing 
He was represented with a broken lyre in his 
hand (H ii 595, Apollod 1, 3, 8, Paus iv 
83, 4, IX 80, 2, x 7, 2 , Eur lihes 923 ) 
Thanatos [Mons ] 

Thapsa, a city of N Africa, probablj identical 
witli Eusicada 

ThapsacuB (edtl^oKos O T Tiphsnh an 
Aromean word meaning a ford Oa<j/aA7ji'Ss 
En at Bihst), a city of Syna, in the province of 
ChaljbomtiB, on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
2000 stadia S of Zeugma, and fifteen parasangs 
from the mouth of the river Chaboras (the 
Araxes of Xenophon) At this place was the 
usual, and for a long time the only, ford of 
tho Euphrates, by which a passage w as made 
holwcen Upper and Lower Asia (Xen An i 
1,11, Arr An ii 13, Strab pp 77,81,740) 
Thapsus (Oai/'or Odtpiot) 1 A city on the E 
coast of Sicilj , on a peninsula of the same name 
(Jso/rt deffli Magntst), founded by Dorian 
colonists from Mogara, who soon abandoned it 
in order to found Megara Hybla — 2 {Dcmas, 
Eu ), a city on the E coast of Byzacena, m 
Afnca Propria, where Caesar finally defeated 
the Pompeian army, and finished the Civil war, 
B c 46 (Ptol IV 8, 10 , Strab p 831 , Sell 
Afr 28) There are remarkable ruins of its 
fortifications (see Dicf of Aid art iI/htos] 
Thasos or ThSsus (Oacror Odcrios Thaso or 
Tasso), an island in the N of the Aegaean sea, 
off the coast of Tliraco and opposite the mouth 
of the nver Nestus It was at a very early 
period taken possession of by tho Phoenicians, 
on account of its v aluablo gold mines Accord 
iiig to tradition, tho Phoenicians wore led by 
Tliasus, son of Poseidon, or Agcnor, who came 
from tho East m search of Europa, and from 
whom the island derived its name (Hdt ii 44, 
Ti 47, Pans V 25,12) Thasos w as afterwards 
colonised by theParianB,n c 708, and among the 
colonists was the poet ArchiloclinB(Tliuc iv 104, 
Strab p 4S7) Besides tlio gold mines m Tliasos 
itself, tilt Tliasians possessed still more vain 
able gold mines at Scaptc Hvle on the opposite 
coast of Thrace Tlio mines in tho island had 
been most extcnsivelv worked by tbe Phoo 
nicians, but even in tho time of Herodotus 
they were still productive Tlic clear surplus 
revtmio of the Tliasians before the Perman 
Conquest amounted to 200, and sometimes even 
to 800, talcntr (46,0001, 60,0001), of which sura 
Uio mines m Scaptc IIvIo produced eighty 
talents, and tho-e in the island somewhat less 
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(Hdt VI 46 , Time iv 107) They possessed 
at this time a considerable terntory on the 
coast of Tlirace, and were one of the nchest 
and most powerful peoples in the N of the 
Aegaean They weie subdued by tlie Persians 
under Mordomus, and subsequently became 
part of the Athenian mantune empire Tliey 
revolted, however, from Athens in b c 465, and 
after sustainiiig a siege of three years, were 
subdued by Cimon m 463 (Time i 100 , Diod 
XI 70) They were obliged to surrender to the 
Athenians all their possessions in Thrace, to 
destroy their fortifications, to give up their 
ships, and to pay a large tribute for the future 
Tliey agam rev olted from Athens in 411, and 
called m the Spartans, but the island was again 
lestored to the Athenians by Thrasybulus in 
407 (Thuc V 111 64 , Xen Hell i 1, 12) In 
addition to its gold mines, Thasos was ocle 
brated for its marble and its wme Tlie soil, 
however, is otherwnse barren, and ments even 
at tlio present day the descnption applied to it 
by tlie poet Archilochus, ‘ an ass’s backbone, 
overspread with wild wood’ {Fr 17) The 
pimcipal town m the island, also called Thasos, 
was situated on the N coast upon three emi 
nences There are stiU a few lemams of the 



ancient town Tlie site of the Agora has been 
excavated, and theie is a triumphal arch, ap 
parently in honour of Caracalla 

Thaumas {Oaijaas), son of Pontns and Gc, 
and by the Oceanid Electra the father of Iris 
and the Harpies Hence Ins is called Than 
vtantias, Thaumantts,tmdi ThaumaidCa viiqo 
(Hes Th 237, Ov Met iv 479) 

Theaetetus (OeafrqTos), on Athenian, the son 
of Euphromus of Sunmm, is introduced ns one 
of the spenkeis in Pinto’s Theaetetus and So 
plnstcs, in which dialogues he is spoken of ns a 
noble and w ell disposed y onth, and ardent in tho 
pursuit of knowledge, especially m the study 
of geometry 

Theagenes (Ocayenir) 1 Tyrant of Megnm, 
obtamed Ins power about B c 630, having es 
poused tho part of the commonalty ngauist tho 
nobles He was dnv en out before Ins deatli 
He gave Ins daughter in marriage to Cvloii 
[Cylox ] — 2 A Thnsian, the son of Timo 
sthenes, renowned foi his extraordinary strength 
and swiftness He gained numerous victories 
at the Olympian, Py thiaii, Xemean, and Isth 
nuan games, and is said to have won 1400 
crowns He hv cd about b c 480 (Pans vi (>, 
5,vn II, 2) 

ThSano [Ocavw), daughter of Cisseus, wife of 
Antenor, and pnestess of \thcne at Hion {II v 
VOjXi^ 224) 

Iheano (Oforif), the most celebrated of tho 
female philosophers of the Pytlingorean school, 
appears to have been tho wife of Pythagoras, 
and the mother by him of Telanges, Mnesorchus, 
Myia, and Angnofo (Diog Laert viii 42, Suid 
si) Sev oral letters are extant under her 
name, and, though they are not genuine, they 
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4ir0 valuable remams of a period of considerable 
antiquity (cd Heiclier, 1873) noTTinTin 

Tfiebae (OWa>), m tbe poets Bometime^h^e 
ro^fl„, Dor 0^j3a), aft Diospolis Mapu 
1 e Great CitH of Zeus) m 
O T No or No Ammon, wliicli represents its 
sacred name Nu Amun or Amon_(tbo mty of 
Annul), was the capital of Thebais, or Upper 
Egypt) und, for along time, of the nbole country 
It stood m about the centre of the Tliebaid, on 
liotb banliB of the Nile, above Coptos, ana in 
the Nomos Coptites The Greek liistonans 
had exaggerated ideas of its relati\ c antiquity 
(m relation, tliat is, to other Egyptian cities), 
and by ascribing its foundation to Menes placed 
it on a level, ns regards date, witli far older 
cities, such os Memphis and Tlimis (Diod i 60, 
XV 46) Thebes was made their capital by the 
Tnngs of the eleventh dynasty (between 8030 
and 2600 n c ) The gient temple of Ammon 
(the Egyptian Amun or Amen), who was speci- 
oily worslupped at Thebes [Ainiov], was 
founded by Amenenhnt I , of the tivelfth dyn 
asty, about 24G0 b C Thebes was the capital 
of the dynasties 11, 12, 18, 18, 19 and 20 Its 
time of greatest splendour was piobably m the 
nineteenth dynasty, especially in the reign of 
Eamseb IL (1380 n c ), who was a great builder 
as well as a great conqueror Though the 
capital dignity was transferred after 1100 b c 
to other cities, Bubastis, Tams and Sais, 
Tliebes stiU retained its grandeur and much of 
its importance It suffered from the sack by 
the Assyrian Assurbanipal [SA^DA^APAI,^;s1, 
about CGO B c The sources of its wealth stiU 
lemamed for these consisted m tlie position 
of the city, which stood on tlie banks of the 
Nile ns a highway for trade N and S and at n 
junction of hade routes eastward to My oshoiinos 
on the Eed Sea and westward to the Oases 
All these advantages combined to make Thebes 
a centre of commerce until Alovandna became 
the successful rival Thebes was m great 
measure destroyed and left in rums by Ptolemy 
Lathyrus b c 8G (Pans i 9, 8) Tlie fame of 
its grandeur had reached the Greeks as early 
as the time of Homer, who describes it as 
having a hundred gates, from each of which it 
could send out 200 war chariots fully armed 
>(17 i\ 881) It may be noted that in the time 
•of the Troyan war (according to the most prob 
able theory as to that date), Thebes was still 
the capital of the Egyptian kings , but before 
the probable date of the Odyssey the capital 
was in Lower Egypt [cf Howebus] Homer’s 
epithet of ‘ Hundred Gated ’ (f/iard/iTniAoi) is 
repeatedly applied to the city by latci writeis 
Its real extent was calculated by the Greek 
writers at 140 stadia (14 geogr miles) in cir- 
cuit, and in Strabo’s time, when the transfer- 
ence of the seat of power and commerce to 
caused it to doohne greatly, 
it still had a circuit of eighty stadia (Diod I c 
Strab pp 805, 815) That these computations 
are not exaggerated is proi ed by the existing 
roins, which extend from side to side of the 
mie vaUey, hero about six miles ivide , while 
the rocks which bound the valley are perfoiated 
with tombs These ruinSj which aie perhaps 
the most magnificent in the world, enclose 
within thmr Bite the four modem villages of 
Jiarnak, Luxor, Mcclinet Habou, and Gut 
nak the two former on the E , and the two 
latter on the W Bide of the river 

1 (O^iSai in poetry 
Oij^aios, ThtbSnus Thton), the chief 
■city m Eoeotia, was situated in a plain SE of 


the lake Hylice and NE of Plataeae Its 
acropolis, which was an oval eminence of 
great height, was called Cadmea (KaS/iefa), be- 
cause it was said to have been founded by 
Cadmus, the lender of a Phoenician colony 
On each side of this acropolis is a small valley, 
running up fiom the Theban plain into the low 
ridge of lulls by which it is separated from that 
of Plataeae Of these valleys, the one to the 
W 18 watered by the Dirce , and the one to the 
E by the Ismenus, both of which, however, 
nie insignificant stieamlets, though so cele- 
biated in ancient history The greater part of 
the city stood in these valleys, and was built 
some time after the acropolis Tliehan legends 
said that the fortifications of the lower city 
were constructed by Ampliion and Ins brotlier 
ZethuB, and that when Amphion played Ins 
lyre the stones moved of their own accord and 
formed the wall [Avnunox ] The temtoiy of 
Thebes was called Thebais (Otjpats), and ex 
tended eastwards ns far ns the Euboean sea 
No city IB more celebrated in the my thical ages 
of Greece than Thebes It was heie that the 
use of letterB was first introduced from Plioe 
mcinintoW Emope [Cvnvius] It was the 
reputed birthplace of the two great divinities 
Dioxysds and Hervcles It was also the 
native city of the mythical Beer Tircsias, as 
well as of the mythical musician Amphion 
It was the scene of the tragic fate of Oedipus, 
and of one of the most celebrated wars in the 
mythical aiinnls of Greece Polynices, who 
had been expelled fiom Thebes by his brother, 
Eteocles, induced si\ other heioes to espouse 
lus cause, and marched against the city, but 
they wore all defeated and slam by the Thebans, 
with the exception of Adrastus — ^Polynices and 
Eteocles falhiig by each other’s hands Tins 
IB usually called the war of the ‘ Seven against 
Thebes ’ [Ann isTUs ] A few jeais afterwards 
the ‘Epigoni,’ or descendants of the seven 
lierocs, marched against Thebes to lev'enge 
their futhei's’ death , they took tlie city and 
raxed it to the ground It is probable that m 
these stones of the foundation and early his 
I tory of Thebes theie are elements of truth It 
1 13 likely enough that the Phoenicians at an 
I early period established a trading station at 
Tliebes a few miles inland, with the fortified 
I citadel asenbed to the Phoenician Cadmus In 
‘the movement of tubes about the time of the 
, Dorian migrations, the Aeolian Amaeans or 
; Boeotians weio pushed southwards from Thes- 
I saly, and drove out the Cadmeant, f rom Thebes 
If there is any cluonological order in the wais 
of the Seven and of the Epigoni, the former 
(which 18 before the Trojan war II n 378) 
may represent an attack by Achaean Aigiv es 
on the Cadmeans , the story of the lattei may 
bo based on traditions about tlie captuio of 
Thebes by the Boeotians It is remaikcd that 
the number sev en of the gates of Thebes is a 
sacred Semitic mimbei , which agices with 
their traditional Phoenician origin Thebes is 
not mentioned by Homer in the catalogue of 
the Greek cities which fought against Tioy, 
and this may point to the fact that in the 
Homeric traditions of the period before the 
Dorian migialioii Thebes w as still Cadmean, or 
mainly Phoenician, and did not cast in its lot 
with the Greeks Li the Ihad the Thebans 
are in fact called Cadmeans (17 iv 888, v 807, 
xxiii G8, cf Ocl \i 270, Time i 12) Its 
government, after the abolition of monarchy, 
was an aristocracy, or lather an oligarchy, 
which continued to be the prevailing foi-m of 
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government for a long tune, although e'^changed 
for that of a demoeracj in tlie period of ten 
years between the Athenian success at Tanagra, 
in 457 B c , and the battle of Goronea, m 447 
Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
howei er, the ohgarchy finally disappears , and 
Tliebes appears under a democratical form of 
goi emment from this time till it becomes with 
the rest of Greece subject to the Eomans 
The Tliebans were from an early period in 
veterate enemies of their neighhours, the Athe 
mans Their hatred of the latter people was 
probably one of the reasons winch mduced 
them to desert the cause of Grecian liberty in 
the great struggle ngamst the Persian power 
In the Peloponnesian war the Thebans natu- 
rally espoused the Spartan side, and contributed 
not a httle to the downfall of Athens But, m 
common with the other Greek states, they soon 
became disgusted with the Spartan supremacy, 
and joined the confederacy formed agamst 
Sparta in b C 394 Tlie peace of Antalcidas, m 
887, put an end to hostihties in Greece , but the 
treacherous seizure of the Cadmea by the Lace 
daemonian general Phoebidas in 882, and its 
recovery by the Theban exiles in 879, led to a 
war between Tliebes and Sparta, in which the 
former not only recovered its independence, 
but for ever destroyed the Lacedaemonian 
Biipremncy This was the most glorious period 
in the Tlieban annals , and the decisti e defeat 
of the Spartans at the battle of Leuotra, in 871, 


Coin of Boeotian Thebes (first half of fith cent n C ) 

Obv Boeotian shield rer gedaios Heracles stringing 
his bow- 

made Thebes the first power in Greece Her 
greatness, howei er, was mainly due to the pre 
emment abilities of her citizens Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas , and mth the death of the for 
mer at the battle of Blantmea, ui 3G2, she lost 
the supremacy which she had so recently gamed 
ITErvMihONDAs] Soon afterwards Philip of 
Alacedon began to exercise a paramount in- 
fluence over the greater part of Greece Tlie 
Thebans were induced, by the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, to forget their old animosities 
against the Athenians, and to join the latter in 
protecting the hberties of Greece, but their 
united forces wore defeated by Philip, at the 
battle of Chaeroneo, m 888 Soon after the 
death of Pliilip and the accession of Alexander, 
the Tliebans made a last attempt to recover 
their hberty, but were cniellj punished by the 
young king The city was taken bj Alexander 
in 830, and was entirelj destroyed, with the 
exception of the temples, and the house of the 
IKiet Pindar, 0900 inhabitants were slain, and 
80,000 sold ns slaves [Alexandeb] In 310 
the city was rebuilt bv Cassander, with the 
assistance of the Athenians In 290 it was 
taken by Dometnus Pohorcetes, and again 
snfTercd greatly Dicaearchus, wlio flourished 
about this time, has left us an interesting 
account of the city He desenbes it ns about 
seientv stadia (about eight miles) in circiim 
lertncc), m form nearly circular, and m appear 
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ance somewhat gloomy He savs that it is 
plentifully provided with water, and contams 
better gardens than anj other city m Greece , 
that it IS most agreeable in summer, on account 
of its plentiful supply of cool and fresh water, 
and its large gardens , but that in winter it is 
very impleasant, hemg destitute of fuel, ex 
posed to floods and cold winds, and frequently 
visited by heavy falls of snow He further 
represents the people as proud and insolent, 
and alwaj s ready to settle disputes by fighting, 
rather than by the ordmnrj course of justice 
It is supposed that the population of the city 
at this tune may have been between 60,000 and 
60,000 souls After the Macedonian penod 
Thebes rapidly declined m importance , and it 
received its last blow from Sulla, who gave half 
of its territory to the Delphians Strabo 
describes it as only a village lu his time , and 
Pausanias, who visited it in the second century 
of the Christian era, says that the Cadmea 
alone was then inhabited Tlie ground on 
which Thebes stood rises generally 150 feet 
above the plain This space is bounded on the 
E and W bj the two small nvers Ismenus and 
Dirce (united a httle below the city), between 
which flowed a smaller stream, probably the 
Strophia (Callim Hymn m Del 7&), dividmg 
the city into two parts In the western half, 
and probably on the rismg ground at the S of 
it, was the Cadmea Of Uie seven gates three 
ore fairly described by Pausanias The Elec~ 
true was the gate by which the road from 
Plataeae entered the city 7 e it was m the 
centre at the S of the city, probably where the 
present Plataean road comes in (Paus ix 8, 6) , 
the road to Chalois went out by the Proeiides 
(Paus IX 18, 1) te that gate was at the NE 
of the city , the Neitae was opposite on the 
IIW , smee it led to Onohestus across the Dirce 
[ (Pans IX 26, 1, ix 26, 5) There is not evidence 
I enough to determine the positions of the other 
four gates, called Ogygtae,Hijpsistae, Crenaeae 
or Oucas, and Homoloxdes (Aesoh Sept 860, 
Eur Phoen 1120, Paus ix 8, ApoUod in 
6, C , Stat Theh viii 363, cf Nonn Dtowjs 
[v 69)— 2 Surnamed PhthlOticae {OrjSai at 
i’SitiriSes), an important city of Thessaly in the 
district PhtlnotiB, at a short distance from the 
coast, and -with a good harbour (Pol v 99 
Liv xxxu 83, Strnb p 433, Steph Byz ev) 

Thehafs [Aegyptus ] 

Thebe (OijjBij 'T7rojrAaKf7;)i n city of Mysio, 
on the wooded slope of M Plaons, destroyed by 
Achilles It was said to have been the birth- 
place of Andromache and Chryseis (II i SCO, 
VI 897, xxii 479) It existed in the histoncal 
period, but by the time of Strabo it had fallen 
into rum, and by that of Phny it had vanished 
Its Bite was near the head of the Gulf of 
Admmj-ttium, where a beautiful tract of conn 
try was named, after it, rb OtiSvs reSlov (Hdt 
ni 42 , Xen Aii v n 8, 7 , Strab pp 684-688 , 
Ln xxxvii 19 ) 

TheiBoa (Oelo-oo Lavda) 1 A town of 
Arcadia, on the N slope of Mt Lycaeus, in the 
district of Cynuna (Pans viu 88, 8) — 2 A 
town of Arcadia, in the distnct of Orchomenus 
(Paus viu 27, 7) Perhaps the modern Kar 
7 alon 

Thelepte or Telepte (OeAcwtt;, TeAfim; 
Mcdmct Kcdimet), a fortified town of Nnmidia, 
Iving S of Tliala on the borders of the desert 
countri Prom it ran tho road to Tocape or 
Svrtis Minor (Procop Aed n C ) 

Thelpusa or Telphussa (CeKirova-a, Tt\- 
<pov(r<ra TtA<fioi/(nor nr Yauena, Ru ), a town 
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in Arcadia on the river Ladon It n as faro'?® 

for the worship of I>enieter Ennnys [p 3-1, b], 

nossessed also another temple of Demcter, 
SK and Dionysus The former was 
below^the city, the latter above Temples of 
Asclepius and of Apollo Oncestesare also men 
. 1 m 0,1 0 Stonh Hjz SV 


tioned (Pans viii 25, 2, Steph 

^Jhems (Oeftir), daughter of Uranus and Ge, 
was married to Zeus, bj whom she became the 
mother of the Horae, Eunomia, D^e (Astraea), 
Irene, and of the Moerae (Hes Th 135, 001 , 
Apollod 1 8, 1) In the Homeric poems, 

Themis IS the personification of the order oi 
thmgs estabhshed by law, custom and cquitj 
■whence she is described ns reigning in the 
assembhes of men, and as convenmg, by the 
command of Zeus, the assembly of the gods 
Slie dwells m Olympus, and is on friendly terms 
with Hera (17 xv 87, -vx 4, Od u 09) As the 
fiivme exponent of law and order Themis is 
said to have been in jaissession of the Delphic 
oracle after Go and before Apollo (Aesch Eum 
2 , Pans X 8, 5 , Ov Met i 321) Her con 
nexion -with Zeus and -with the lawful ordering 
of the world is indicated by her shormg a 
temiile with Zeus and the Fates at Thebes, 
Zeus and the Horae at Olympia (Pans v 14, 8, 
IX 25, 4) Her worship at Aegina, Athens, and 
Troezen is particularly mentioned (Pmd 01 
viii 20 , Pans i 22, 1, u 81, 8) She is rcpre 
sented on corns with a figure like that of 
Athene, holding a cornucopia and a pair of 
scales 

Themiscyra {Oe/dffhvna Tenuc), a city and 
a plain on the coast of Pontus, extendmg E of 
the nverlns beyond the Therraodon, celebrated 
in ancient myths as the country of the Ama- 
zons [Ajiazones] It was well watered, and 
nch in pasture Tlio town Themiscyra stood 
near the mouth of the Thermodon on the road 
from Amisus to Oenoc (Hdt iv 80 , Pans 

- 

Themison (Oefi(o'uv), a celebrated Greek 
physician, and the founder of the medical sect 
of the Methodici, was a natii o of Laodicea in 
Syria, and lived in the first century u c He 
ivrote several medical works, but of these only 
the titles and a few fragments remain The 
physician mentioned by Juvenal was probably 
a contemporarj of the poet, and consequently 
a different person from the founder of the 
Methodici (Juv \ 221) 

Themistms (OeMcTtosj, a philosopher and 
rhetoncian, was a Paphlagonian, and lived first 
at Constantinople and afterwards at Rome, 
m the reigns of Constantins, Julian, Jovian, 
Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius After hold 
mg various public offices, and being employed 
on many important embassies, he was made 
prefect of Constantinople by Tlieodosius, AD 
884, and tutor to Arcadius Gregory of Nazian- 
zuB, his fnend and correspondent, m an epistle 
stiU extant, calls him the ‘ king of arguments ’ 
(Greg Uaz Uji 140) The orations (■koMtikoI 
Anoi) of Themistius, extant in the time of 
^hotius, were thirty six m number, of which 
imrty four have come down to us in the onginal 
^reelc, and one m a Latin version —Edited bv 
DiMorf, Lijis 1832, 8vo ^ 

(Oe/uo-To/fATjr), the celebrated 
Athenian was the son of Neocles and Abro 
n Thracian woman, and was born about 
^ lie Imd an impetuous 

coS^n^fl’ great intellectual power 

f' ^oftv ambition and desire of 
pohtical distinction He obtained the arehon 
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ship m 493 B c , and, convinced by the war with 
Aegina of the importance of a strong navy, lie 
persuaded the Athenians to fortify i^iraeus as a 
naval arsenal (Dionys vi 84 , of l^uc i 98) , 
some modern writers doubt this earlier archon- 
ship Tliefame which Miltiades acquired by his 
generalship at Marathon made a deep im 
pression on Thomistocles , and ho said that tlie 
tiophj of Miltiades would not let him sleep 
His rival Anstidcs was ostracised in 488, to 
which event Tliemistocles contributed, and 
from this time he was the political leader in 
Athens In 482 ho w as Arehon Eponymus It 
was about tins time that ho persuaded the 
Athenians to employ the produce of tho silver 
mines of Lannum in budding ships, instead of 
distributing it among tho Athenian citizens 
(Hdt vii 144, Anstot 'AO JloK 22, Plut 
Them 4 ) His great object was to draw the 
Athenians to the sea, as he w as convinced that 
it was only by her fleet that Athens could 
repel the Persians and obtain the supremacy m 
Greece Upon the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, Tliemistocles was appointed to the 
command of the Athenian fleet, and to his 
energy, prudence, foresight, and courage the 
Greeks mainly owed their salvation from the 
Persian dominion Upon the approach of 
Xerxes, the Athenians, on the adv ice of Themi 
stocles, deserted their city , and remov cd their 
women, children, and infirm persons to Snlanus, 
Aegina, and Troezen, but as soon ns tlie 
Persians took possession of Athens, the Pelo- 
ponnesians were anxious to retire to the Corin- 
thian isthmus Tliemistocles used all his 
mflucnce in inducing the Greeks to remain and 
fight with tho Persians at Snlamis, and with 
the greatest difficulty nhd by means of bribes 
persuaded tho Spartan commander, Eurybiades, 
to slay at Salamis (Pint Them 7,10, Hdt 
Tiu 5, cf iVnstot ’AO UoA 23) But as soon 


as the fleet of Xerxes made its appearance, tho 
PeloponncBiuns w ere again anxious to sail away , 
and when Tliemistocles saw that ho should bo 
unable to persuade tliem to remain, ho sent a 
faithful slave to tho Persian commanders, 
informing them that the Greeks mtended to 
make their escape, and that tho Persians had 
now the opportunity of accomplishing a great 
enterprise, if they would only cutoff the retreat 
of tho Greeks Tlie Persians believed what 
they were told, and in the night their fleet 
occupied the wliolo of the channel between 
Salamis and tho mamland. Tlie Greeks wore 
thus compelled to light, and the resuitwns tho 
glorious -nclory in which the greater part of 
the fleet of Xerxes w as destroyed Looking to 
the character of TliLinistocles, it is difficult to 
avoid tho conclusion that m tins struggle he 
was securing himself foi either event If it 
resulted m a Greek vnctoi'y, as he doubtless 
expected, he would bo the saviour of Ins 
country , but if the battle fav oured tho Persians, 
ho would win tho gratitude of Xerxes Howevci 
that may he, this victory, ns being due to 
Tlienustoeles, ostabhshed his reputation among 
the Greeks On Ins vasiting Sparta, ho was 
received wnth extraoi dinary lionourB by tlie 
Spartans, who gave Eurybiades tbo palm of 
bravery, and to Tliemistocles the palm of wis- 
dom and slnll, with a crown of olive, and the 
best chariot that Sparta possessed (Hdt vni 
124 , Pint Them 17 ) The Athoninns began 
to restore their ruined city after the bar- 
barians had left tho country, and Themistocles 
advised them to rebuild tho walls, and to moke 
them stronger than before The Spartans sent 
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nn embas‘;v to Athens to dis-.uade them from 
forlifring tlieir cit), for whicli wc cnn assi^ no 
moli%e except n misemblo joalonsy Themi 
Ffocles, vho was nt that time Upo<rTclnjr rou 
Sijixou (: e one of the leaders of the popular 
p-irtv Aristot ’A5 HoA 20), went on an em 
bass\ to Sparta, vlierc he amused the Spartans 
with lies, till the walls were far enough nd\ anted 
to bo in a state of defence It was upon his 
adiico also that the Athenians fortified the 
port of Peimeus The influence of Themistocles 
does not appear to liave snma ed the expulsion 
of the Persians from Greece and the fortific ition 
of the ports Ho was probably justh accused 
of ennciiing himself by unfair moans, for lie had 
no scruples about the way of accomplishing an 
end A storv is told that, after the retreat of 
the fleet of Xerxes, when the Greek fleet was 
wintenng nt Pagasae, Tliemistoclcs told the 
Athenians in the public assembly that he had a 
scheme to propose which w as beneficial to the 
state, but could not be divulged Aristides 
was named to receiie the secret, and to 
report upon it His report was that nothing 
could bo more profitable than the scheme of 
Tiioiiiistocles, but nothing more unjust the 
Athenians w ere guided by the report of Aristides 
It IS difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile the 
statement in Anst ’A6 HoA 25, that The- 
mistocles intrigued for the overthrow of 
Areopagus, with the date of his exile from 
Athens Tlie attack upon the Areopagus was 
in 4G3 , but in 471, in consequence of the 
political stnfe beta een Themistocles and An- 
stidos, the former w ns ostracised from Athens, 
and retired to Argos After the discoi ery of 
the treasonable correspondence of Piusanins 
with the P-'rsiau ling, the Lacedaemonians 
sent to Athens to accuse Themistocles of bemg 
pnvy to the design of Patisanias Thereupon 
the Atlieniaus scut off persons with the Lace 
daomonians with instructions to arrest The 
niistoolcs (4CC) Tliomistocles, hearing of what 
was designed against him, first fled from Argos 
to CoTcjTa, and then to Epirus, where ho took 
refuge in the liouse of Adnietus, kmg of the 
IHolossi, who happened to be from homo Ad 
metus was no friend to Themistocles, hut his 
ante told the fugitive that hewouklhc protected 
if ho would take tlieir child in his anus, and sit 
on the hoartli Tlie king soon cimo iii, and 
respecting his supphniit ntMtude, raised him up, 
and Tcfuswl to surrender him to the Lace 
dnomonian end Athenian agents Tliomistocles 
finally n ached tlie coast of Asia in safetv 
Xcrac" was now dead (40'), and Artaxerxes was 
on the throne (Time i 2 15 , Pint Them 21 
Ivop Thfjr t ) Tlicmi'-tocles went up to nsit 
the king at liis rovnl residence, and on his 
amva! lie sent the king a letter, in which lie 
promised to do the 1 ing a good sernco, and 
pri.cd that he might he alio icd to wait a a ear 
and then to explain j'ei-sonalh what brought 
him there In n vear lie made hinibelf master 
of the P, rsiaii language and the Persian usages, 
and, King prc'-niit<“d to the 1 mg, he obtained 
the gren*' f* influence ovir liim, and Mich as no 
Gri el eve Iv fore tnjovid — partly owing to his 
hi,h r> p ita'ioii and the hop< •> that ho gave to 
the linj of s ibjecflng the Grtils to the Ptr 
F ns TheJmgeivi him a Inndsome allow 
ai c/- nftf the I’er an /l■'hIon, 'legncsia 
rtipj h -.1 111 , a with h'lild iiomiiinllv hut paid 
h 111 nun alh fiftv talents Lamp-'iiuss ipiiheil 
win, art ’Iviiv liip oMnr pn->v)c;,on‘S I’efon 
'w r' jlrl nan iji'ish I’lvtlimg hi died, Fonn 
y Hint it j>o o- ind liimsilf, finding tint In 
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tonld not perform his promise to the kmg A 
monument was erected to liis memory in the 
Agora of hlagncsia, which place was withui his- 
government It is said tliat lus bones wore 
Bccretlj taken to Attica by his relations, and 
nvatelj Interred there — Themistocles un- 
oubtedlj possessed great talents as a states- 
man, great political sagacity, a ready wit, and 
excellent judgment but he was not nn honest 
man, and, like many other clever men with 
little morahtj , he ended hm career unhappily 
and ingloriouslv Twenty-one letters attributed 
to Themistocles are spunous 
Themistogenes {OtfuffToylyris), of Syracuse, 
is said by Xenophon (Hell m 1, § 2) to liave 
written a work on the Anabasis of Cyrus 
Some have supposed that Xenophon really 
refers to his own work under the name of 
Themistogenes (cf Plut de Gloi Ath p 8G1) 
Tlie name, however, of Themistogenes is men 
tioned by Snidas (s v ) [Xenophon ] 

Theooles (ecoK\vf), son of Hegyins, was a 
Lacedaemonian sculptor, and a pupil of Dipoe 
nils and Scjllis, about b c 650 His father was 
also a sculptor (Pans v 17, 1 ) 

f^eoclymenus (O okAu/ievov), son of Poly 
phides by Hj^jerasm, and a descendant of Me 
lampns, was a soothsayer, and in consequence 
of a murder w as obliged to take to flight, and 
came with Telemnchiis to Ithaca (Od xr 25G, 
507, XX 330) 

Theocosmns (OrJ^oo-^r), of Megora, a sculp- 
tor contemjiorarv with Phidias (Pans 1 40,3) 
Theocritus (OdKpnos), the great hucolicr 
poet, was a native of Syracuse, and the son 
of I?raxagoni3 and Philinnn He xTsited 
Aloxnndna towards the end of the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter, where ho received the mstruc 
tion of Philetas and Asclepiadcs, and began to 
distinguish himself ns a poet Other accounts 
moke him a native of Cos, whicli would brmg 
him more directly mto conne\ion with Philetas 
(Snidas, s v OeShpiros) His first efforts ob 
tamed for him the patronage of Ptolemy Pliil- 
adelphus, wlio was associated in the kingdom 
with his father, Ptolemy Soter, in n c 285, and 
in whoso praise, tlieroforo, the poet wrote the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth Idjls 
At Alexandna he became acquainted with the 
poet Aratus, to whom he addressed his sixth 
Idjl Theocritus afterwards returned to Syra- 
cuse, and lived there under Hiero II It ap 
pears from the sixteenth Idvl that Tlieocntns 
w ns dissatisfied, both with the want of liberality 
on the part of Hiero m rewarding him for his 
poems, and with the jTolilicnl state of his native 
countrj It may therefore be supposed that 
he devoted the latter part of his life almost 
entirel} to the contcnnilntion of those scenes 
of nature and of countrv life on lus ropreseu 
tations of V Inch lus fame chieflj rests Tlico- 
critus was the creator of bucolic poetry in 
Greek, and, through imitators, such as Virgil, 
111 Roman literature The bucolic Idvls of 
Theocritus are of a dramatic and mimetic 
chamEtEr Tliovaroyiicfi/resof the ordinary life 
of th" cnninioii people of Sicily, whence their 
mnu (Kt] e/SaAAia The pastoral i>ooms and 
romanc s of later times are a totnllv difTfrtnt 
Fort of comjiosition from the hucolii-s of Tlico- 
cnlus, vvho l-nowK nothing of the affected 
hoiiliment which has been ascribed to the 
iimpnarv shepherds of a fictitious Arcadia 
He merf Ivcxhibils simitlc and faithful pictures 
of the common life of the Sicilian people, m a 
thorotighlv objective, although tnilv po< tical 
spirit Dramatic minphcitj and truth are im- 
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pressed upon tho scenes exhibited in Ins 
poems, into the colouring of which bo has 
thrown much of the natural comedj which is 
always seen in the common life of nfroo people 
In his dramatic dialogue he is influenced bj 
the mimes of Sophron, ns may be seen especi 
ally m tho fifteenth Idyl {Adoniasusac) [So 
piffiox ) The poems of Tlieocntus of tins class 
maybe compared with those of IIEno^DAS,wllo 
belonged, hkc Tlieocntus, to the literary school 
of Philetas at Cos In genius, liowoi er, Theo 
critns was greatly tho superior The collection 
winch has come down to ns nnder the name of 
Theoentus consists of thirty poems, called by 
the general title of Idyls, a fragment of a few 
lines from a poem entitled Bcremcc, and 
twenty tw o epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
But these Idyls are not all bucolic, and were 
not all wntten by Tlieocntus Those Idils of 
winch tlie genuineness is the most doubtful 
arc tho twelfth, twenty third, twcnt\ sixth, 
twenty -seventh and twenty ninth , and Idyls 
sin , XVI , xni , xsii , xxi\ and \x\ i are in Epic 
style, and liai e more of Epic dialect, especially 
Idyll xn It IB hkcly that these poems on Epic 
bubjccts wore wntten early in the poet’s life, and, 
as court poems, had some of tho artificial and 
umtatne character of the Aloxaiidnans In 
general tho dialect of Tlieocntus is Done, but 
two of Uie Idylls {xxviu and xxix ) are in tho 
Aeolic — Editions of Thcocritiisby M'ustomann, 
Gothae, 1830, PntEscho, Leips 18G9, Palcy, 
1803, Kyrnaston, 1673 

Theodectes (0eo5eKT7j$), of Phaselis, in Pam 
phylia, was n rhetonciaii and tragic poet in tho 
time of Philip of Maccdon Ho was the son of 
Anstandor, and a pnpil of Isocralos and An 
stotle Tho greater part of liia life was spent 
at Athens, where ho died at tho ago of forty - 
one Tlie people of his natuc city honoured 
the memory of Tlioodoctes with a statue ui Ihoir 
agora, which Aloxaudor, when ho stopped at 
Pliaschs oil lua march towards Persia, crowned 
with garlands, to show Ins respect for the 
memory of a man who had hcon associated with 
himself by means of Aristotle and plulosophy 
(Smd sv , Plat Alex 17, Pans i 37,8) Tho 
passages of Aristotle in winch Tlioodcctes is 
mentioned show the strong regard and high 
esteem m which he was held by the philosopher 
(Anst It/icl n 28,13) None of tho w orks of 
Tlieodcctes liaie come down to us 

Theodorotus (OeoS^pijTos), bishop of Cyrus, 
on the Euphrates, in the fifth century [See 
Diet of Christ J3iogr'\ 

Theodorlas [Vacca 1 

Thcodoiicus or Theoderlcus 1 I , king of 
the Visigoths from ad 418 to 4D1, was tho sue 
cessor of "Walha, hut appears to liaie been the 
son of the great Alanc Ho fell fighting on 
the side of Actius and the Romans at tho 
^eat battle of Chfilons, in which Attila was 
defeated 451 (Jordan dc Eeh Goth 84-41)— 2 
II , lung of tho Visigoths ad 4G2-4CG, second 
son of Theodonc 1 Ho snccceded to the 
throne by the mnider of lua brother Thons 
mond He ruled oi er the greater part of Gaul 
and Spain Ho was assassinated m 400 by his 
brother Euric, who succeeded him on tho throne 
Iheodonc n was a patron of letters and 
learned men The poet Sidonius Apollinans 
some time at Ins court (Jordan dc 
Ecb Get 48, 44 , Sidon Fancy Avit )— ^ 
burnamed the Great, king of the Ostrogoths 
(who appears in tho Ntehclungen Lied as Die 
Verona), succeeded Ins 
lather Tlieodomit, in 475 He was at first an 


ally of Zeno, the emperor of Constantinople, 
but was afterwards uivolved in hostilities with 
the emperor In order to got nd of Tlieodoric, 
Zeno gave him pemussion to mi ade Italy, and 
expel tho usurper Odoacer from the coimtry 
Theodonc entered Italy in 489, and after de- 
feating Odoacer in three great battles, laid 
siege to Eni enna, m which Odoacer took refuge 
After n siege of three years Odoacer capitulated 
on condition that ho and Theodonc should rule 
jointly over Italy , but Odoacer was soon after 
wards murdered by his more fortunate ni al 
(493) Theodonc thus became master of Italy, 
which he ruled thirty tlireo years, till his death 
111 62G His long reign was prosperous and 
beneficent, and under Ins sway Itnhr recovered 
from tlie rax ages to which it had been exposed 
for so many y ears Theodonc was also a patron 
of literature, niid among his ministers were 
Cassiodokus and Boethius, the two last 
wnters who can claim a place ui tho literature 
of ancient Rome But prospoious ns had been 
the roigii of Tlioodonc, Ins last days xvero 
darkened by disputes with the Catholics, and 
by tho condemnation and execution of Boethius 
and Symmnclius, whom he accused of a con- 
spiracy to oxerthrow the Gothic doinmion m 
Italx His death is said to liax o been hastened 
bx remorse It is related that one evening, 
when a large fish was sen cd on tho table, he 
fancied that he behold the head of Sy mniaclnis, 
and xins so terrified that he took to his bed, 
and died three days afterwards Theodonc 
xvas bulled at Rax enna, and a monument was 
erected to his memory by his daughter, Amala- 
snnllm His nshos woic deposited in a por 
phyry um wluch is still to bo seen at Rax enna 
(Jordan de lich Get , Procop dc Bell Goth , 
' Cassiodm Chron , Ennod Panrgyr Theod) 

Theodorldas (Oeo5up(5By),of Syracuse, a lyTio 
and opigrammaiic poet, x\ ho lixed about dc 
235 He had a place in tho Garland of Me- 
Icagci There are eighteen of his epigroniB m 
the Greek Anthology 

ThoSdorus (OcJSwpos) 1 Of Byzantium, a. 
rhetorician, and a contemporary of Plato, who 
speaks of him somewhat contemptuously as a. 
triclcy logician [Phacdr p 2C(i) Cicero de 
scribes him as excelling rather in the theory 
than the practice of liis art [Brut 12, 48) — 2 A 
philosopher of the Cyrcnaic school to one 
branch of w Inch he gax o the name of ‘ Tlieodo 
nans,’ OeoSupeToi He is usually designated by 
ancient xniters as tho Atheist Ho was n disoiple 
of the youngei Aristippus, and was banished 
from Cyieiie, but on xvhat occasion is not 
slated He then xvent to Athens, and only 
escaped being cited before the Areopagus, by 
tho mdiiencoof DcmeliiusPbalercus Ho xvns 
afterwards banished fiom Athens, probably 
with Demetrius (307), and went to Alexandria, 
xvhero ho xvas employed in tho serxnco of 
Ptolemy , son of Liigus, kmg of the Slaccdoniaa 
dyniasty in Egypt, it is not unlikely that ho 
shared the oxorUirow and exile of Demetiius 
While 111 tho sewico of Ptolcmx, Theodoius 
xvns sent on an embassy to Lysimnclius, xvliom 
ho offended by the freedom of his remarks 
One niiawci xvlucli he made to a tlireat of 
crucifixion which Lysimaclius had used has 
been celebrated by many ancient xvriteis 
‘Employ such tliieats to tliose courtiers of 
yours, font matteis not to Theodore whether 
ho rots on the giouiid oi in tho air ’ He 
returned at length to Cy-rene, where he appears 
to linxc ended Ills days (Diog Laort ii 97-108, 
lie, Pint de Exsil p 391, de An Tianq p 
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829 , Suid s V ) — 3 A rlietoncian of tlio age 
of Augustus, was a native of Gadara, in the 
country east of the Jordan He settled at 
Ehodes, whore Tibenus, afterwards emperor, 
during his retirement (u c G-a d 2) to that 
island, was one of his hearers (Suet Ttb 67 , 
Quintil 111 1,17) He also taught at Rome, 
hut whether his settlement at Home preceded 
that at Rhodes is uncertain Theodorus was the 
founder of a school of rhetoricians, called 
‘ Theodorei ’ as distinguished from the ‘ Apollo 
dorei,’ or follow ers of Apollodorus of Pergamum, 
who had been the tutor of Augustus Caesar at 
Apolloma (Jui in 177, Stiab p 025) — 4 A 
Greek monk, sumamed Prndromus, who lived 
in the first half of the twelfth century Several 
of lus works have come down to us, of which 
the follownng may be mentioned (1) A metrical 
romance in nine books, on the loi es of Rliod 
onthe and Dosicles, written in iambic metre, 
and evl'ibiting very little ability (2) A poem 
entitled Galeomyomachia, in iambic verse, on 
‘ the battle of the mice and cats ’ in imitation of 
the Homenc Bairachomyomaclna — Edited bj 
Hercher, Leips 1873 — 5 Sculptors (1) Of 
Samos, the son of Rhoecus, and brother of 
Telecles, flourished about n c GOO, and was an 
architect and sculptor (Diog LaOrt ii 103, 
Diod 1 98) He wrote a work on the Horacnm 
at Samos, in the erection of which he wasprob 
ably engaged as well ns liis father He was 
also engaged w ith his father in the erection of 
the labyrmth of Lemnos, and he prepared the 
foundation of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
(Plin XXX 11 83) In coniunotion rntli lus 
brother, Telecles, he made the wooden statue of 
Apollo Pythius for the Samians, according to 
the fixed rules of the hieratic stylo (Paus x 
88, 8) He built also the Skins at Sparta 
(Paus HI 12, 20) (2) The son of Telecles, 

nephew of the elder Theodoras, and grandson 
of Rhoecus, flourished about 6G0, in the times 
of Croesus and Polycrates, and renowned in 
sculpture and also in the arts of engraving 
metals and of gem engrav ing Ins works mthose 
departments being celebrated gold and silver 
craters, and the ring of Polycrates (Hdt i 61, 
111 41, vii 27) Many wnters behove that the 
author of all the above mentioned works was 
one and the same Tlieodorus, of the earlier 
date , and that is possible if w e suppose the 
works of art bj his hand to hav e boon made 
some time before they come into the possession 
of Croesus and Polj crates 

TheodoBiopolis (OfoSoinoihroAir ’Ergerouni), 
a city of Armenia Major, near the sources of 
the Araxes and the Euphrates, built by Theo 
dosins II as a mountam fortress enlarged and 
strengthened by Anastasius and Justinian 
Its position made it a place of commercial im 
portnnee^ JProcop Aed in 6) 

TheSdosius I, sumamed the Great, Eo 
man emperor of the East, i n 878-395, was the 
son of the general Tlieodosius wlio restored 
Britain to the empire and was beheaded at 
Carthage in the reign of Valens, 376 Tlie 
future emperor was bom in Spain about 34G 
He learned the art of war under his father, 
whom he accompanied m his Bntisli campaigns 
Bunng his f other’s lifetime he was roised to 
the rank of Dulte {dux) of Moesia, where he 
defeated the Sarmatians (874) and saved the 
provmce On the death of his father he 
retired before court intrigues to lus native 
country He acquired a considerable mihtary 
reputation m the lifetime of his father, and 
after the death of Valens, who fell in battle 
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against the Goths, he was proclaimed cmperoi 
of the East bj Gratian, who felt himself unable 
to sustain the burden of the empire The 
Roman empire in the East was then in a 
cntical position , for the Romans were dislieart 
ened by the defeat which they had sustained 
Thodosius, however, showed himself equal to 
the position in winch he was placed , he gamed 
two signal V ictorics over the Goths, and con 
eluded a peace with the barbarians in 882 In 
the following jear (388J Maximus assumed the 
imperial purple in Britain, and invaded Gaul 
with a powerful armj In the war which 
followed Gratian was slam, and Theodosius, 
who did not consider it prudent to enter into a 
contest with Maximus, acknowledged him ns 
emperor of the countnes of Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain, but secured to Valentinian, the brother 
of Gratian, Italj, Africa, and western Hlyricum 
But when Valentinian was expelled from Italy 
by Maximus in 887, Tlieodosius espoused his 
cause and marched into the W at the head of 
a pow erful ormj After defeating Maximus in 
Pannonia, Theodosius pursued him across the 
Alps to Aquileia Here Maximus was surren- 
dered bj his own soldiers and was put to death 
Tlieodosius spent the vnnter at Milan, and in 
the following year (889) ho entered Rome m 
triumph, accompanied % Valentinian and Ins 
own son Honorius Two events in the life of 
Theodosius about this time maj bo mentioned 
as evidence of Ins uncertain character and Ins 
savage temper In 887 a not took place at 
Antioch, in which the statues of the emperor, of 
his father, and of his wife were throivn don n , 
but these idle demonstrations were quickly 
suppressed by an armed force Wlien TJieodo 
sius heard of these riots, he degraded Antioch 
from the rank of a city, stopped it of its posses 
sions and pnnleges, and reduced it to the 
condition of a village dependent on Laodicei 
But in consequence of the intercession of 
the senate of Constantinople, ho pardoned the 
city, and all who hod taken part in tho 
not The other event is a grave blot on 
tho fame of Tlieodosius In 390, while tho 
emperor was at Milan, a serious not broke out 
at Tliessalomca, in which tlie iinponal officer 
and several of his troops were muidered 
Theodosius resolved to take the most signal 
vengeance upon tho whole city An ormj of 
barbarians was sent to Thcssalomca , tlie 
people were inntcd to the games of tho Circus, 
and as soon ns the place was full, the soldiers 
receiv ed the signal for a massacre For three 
hours the spectators were indiscriminately ex 
posed to the fury of the soldiers, and 7000 of 
them, 01 , as some accounts saj, more tlian 
twice that number, paid the penalty of the 
insurrection St Ambrose, the archbishop of 
Milan, represented to Theodosius his crime in 
a letter, and told him that penitence alone 
could efface his guilt Accordinglj , when the 
emperor proceeded to perform his devotions in 
the usual manner in the great church of Milan, 
the archbishop stopped him at the door, and 
demanded an acknowledgment of his guilt 
The conscience struck Theodosius humbled 
himself before the Church, which has recorded 
his penance as one of its greatest nctones He 
laid aside the insignia of imperial power, and in 
the posture of a suppliant in the church of 
Milan entreated pardon for his great sin before 
all the congregation After eight months, the 
emperor was restored to communion with the 
Church Theodosius spent three years in Italy, 
during which he established Valentunun II on 
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the tone of the West He retunied to 
Ck)nBtantmople towards the end of 391 
Valentmmn was slam m 392 by Arbogastes, 
wlio raised Eugenms to the empire of the 
West Tins involved Theodosius in a new 
war, but it ended in the defeat and de^h both 
of Eugenius and Arbogastes in 894 Theodo 
61US died at Milan four months after the defeat 
of Eugenius, on the 17th of J anuary, 396 as 
two sons, Arcadiua and Honorms, had already 
been elevated to the rank of Augusti, and it 
was arranged that the empire should be dmded 
between them, Arcadms having the East, and 
Hononus the West Theodosius was a firm 
Cathohc, and a fierce opponent and persecutoi 
of the Anans and all heretics It was m his 
reign also that the formal destruction of 
paganism took place , and we still possess a 
large number of the laws of Theodosius, prohi- 
biting the exercise of the pagan rehgion, and 
forbiddmg the heathen worship under severe 
penalties, in some cases extending to death — 
II , Eoman emperor of the East, a d 408-450, 
was bom in 401, and was only seven years of 
age at the death of his father Arcadiua, whom 
he succeeded Theodosius was a w eak prince , 
and his sister, Pulcheria, who became his 
guardian in 414, possessed the virtual govern 
ment of the empire durmg the remamder of his 
long reign The pnncipal external ei ents in 
the reign of Theodosius w ere the w ar ivith the 
Persians, which only lasted a short time 
(421-422), and was terminated by a peace for 
100 years, and the war with the Huns, who 
repeatedly defeated the arrmes of the emperor, 
and compelled him at length to conclude a dis- 
graceful peace with them in 447 or 448 Theo 
dosius died in 460, and was succeeded by lus 
sister, Pulchena, who prudently took for her 
colleague m the empure the senator Mercian, 
and made him her husband Theodosius liad 
been married m 421 to the accomplished 
Atlienais, the daughter of the sophist Leontius, 
who recened at her baptism the name of; 
Eudocia Their daughter Eudoxia was married 
to Valentmian HI , the emperor of the West 
In the reign of Theodosius, and tliat of Valen 
tinian IH , was made the compilation called 
the Godex Tlieodosianus It was published in 
438 It consists of sixteen books, which are 
divided into titles, withappropnaterudricncor 
headings , and the constitutions belonging to 
each title are arranged under it in chronological 
order The first five books comprise the 
^eater part of the constitution which relates to 
Jxis Pnvatum, the sixth, seienth, and eighth 
books contain the law that relates to the con 
stitnhon and administration , the nmth book 
treats of cnmiral law , the tenth and eleventh 
treat of the public revenue and some matters 
relating to procedure , the twelfth, tlurteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth books treat of the 
constitution and the administration of towns 
and other corporations , and the sixteenth 
contains the law relating to ecclesiastical 
matters [Diet of Anttq sv] Edited by J 

Leipzig, 

173G-1746 , and by Haenel, Bonn, 1842 -- TTT 
Uterary 1 Of Bitlij-ma, a mathematician, 
mentioned by Strabo and by Vitruvius, the 
fatter of whom speaks of him as the inventor 

IX P 560, Vitruv 

Tnpohs, a mathematician and 
Mtronomer of some distmction, who appears to 
have flo^ahed later than the reign of Trai on 
several works, of which the three 
mg are extant, and have been edited by 
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Nizze, Berol 1862 (1) S<l>aipiKd, a treatise on 
the properties of the sphere, and of the circles 
described on its surface (2) Ilepl Tjfifocoy /cal 
vvktZv^ (8) Ilepl olKi](reo3v (Suid s v) 

Theodota (OeoSifTi)), an Atheman courtesan, 
and one of the most celebrated persons of that 
class m Gieece, is introduced as a speaker m 
Xenophon’s Memorahiha (m 11) She at last 
attached herself to Alcibiades, and, after his 
murder, she performed his funeral rites (Athen 
pp 220, 574) 

Theognls (O^oyyis) 1 Of Megara, an an 
cient elegiac and gnonuc poet, is said to hav e 
flourished B c 648 or 644 He may have been 
born about 570, and would therefore have been 
eighty at the commencement of the Persian 
wars, 400, at which time we know from his own 
wntmgs that he was alive Theognis belonged 
to the oligarchical party in his native city, and 
m its fates he shared He was a noble by 
birth, and all his sympathies were with the 
nobles They are, in his poems, the ayaBol and 
ia-6\ol, and the commons the KoKoi and Set\ol, 
terms which, in fact, at that period, were regu 
larly used mthis political signification, and not 
in their later ethical meaning He was banished 
with the leaders of the obgorchicol party, hav 
ing previouslv been deprived of all his property , 
and most of his poems were composed while he 
was an exile Most of his political verses are 
addressed to a certain Cynius, the son of 
Polypas The other fragments of his poetry 
are of a social, most of them of a festive, 
character They place us in the midst of a 
circle of fnends who formed a kind of convivial 
society, all the members of tins society be- 
longed to the class whom the poet calls ' the 
good ’ Tlio collection of gnomic poeti-y which 
has come down to us under the name of Tlieo 
gins contains, however, many additions from 
later poets The genuine fragments of Theo 
gpiis, with some passages which are poetical in 
tiiought, have much that helps us to understand 
his times — The best editions are by Bekkci, 
Lips 1816and 1827, bj Orellius, Tunc 1840, and 
by Bergk, 1806 — 2 A tragic poet, contemporary 
with Aristophanes, by whom he is satirised 

Theon {Oeoiy) 1 The name of two mathe- 
maticians who are often confonnded together 
The first IS Tlieon the elder, of Smyrna, best 
known as nn anthmetician, who lived m the 
time of Hadrian The second is Theon the 
younger, of Alexandria, the fathei of Hypatia, 
best known ns nn astronomer and geometer, 
wlio liv ed 111 the time of Theodosius the elder 
Both were pagans, a fact wluch the date of the 
second makes it desirable to state, and each 
held the Platonism of his period Of Theon of 
Smyrna nil that we have left is a portion of a 
work entitled TZv Kara paBriftaTtKTji’ 
fh T»)a Tov nxd.Tui'os dvayvaicriv The portion 
which now exists is m two books, one on antli- 
metic, and one on music , there was a third, on 
astronomy, and a fourth, rispl iu KOff/xip 
apfiovias Edited by Hiller, Leips 1878 Of 
Theon of Alexandria the following works have 
come down to us (1) Scholia on Aratus, (2) 
Edition of Euchd , (8) Commentai-y on the 
Almagest of Ptolemy, addressed to his son 
Epiphanius , (4) Commentaiy on the Tables 
of Ptolemy Edited by Halma, Pans, 1822 
— 2 Aelius Theon, of Alexandna, a sophist 
and rhetorician of uncertain date, wrote several 
works, of which one entitled Fi ogymtiasmata, 
{UpcyvfivdffpLara) is still extant it is a useful 
treatise on the proper system of preparation 
for the piofession of on orator, according to the 
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rales laid down by Hormogencs and Aplitlioniiis 
Edited by Finckh, Stuttgart, 1884 — 3 01 

Samos, a painter ulio flounsliod from the time 
of Pliihp onwards to that of the auccessors of 
Alexander The peculiar merit of Theonwas 
hia prolific fancy (Quint xii 10, C , Aol F H 
11 44, Plin XXXV 140) 

Thoonoe (Oeorifi)), daughter of Proteus and 
Psaminmathe, also called Idothea [Idotiiea ] 
Theophanes (Ofo<p6.vi]s) 1 Cn Pompoius 
Theophines, of Mytilone m Lesbos, a learned 
Groclc, and one of the most intimate friends of 
Pompc} (Ones B G in 18 , Strab p 617) 
Poinpej appears to have made his aciiiiamt- 
ance during the Mitlindatic u ar, and soon be 
came so much attached to him that he piosonted 
to him the Roman franchise in the presence of 
his armj This occurred about n c 02, and in 
the course of the same yeai Theophanos ob 
tamed from Pompoy the privileges of a free 
state foi Ins native citj, although it had 
espoused the cause of Mithridatos (Val Max 
viii 14, 8, Cic j?)ro Arch 10) Thcophanes 
came to Romo with Pompej , and on the 
breaking out of the Civil wai ho accompanied 
Ins patron to Greece Pompoy appointed him 
commander of the Eabii, and ohiotly consulted 
him and Lucceius on all important matters in 
the wai, iiiuoh to the indignation of the Roman 
nobles After the battle of Pharsalia Tlieo- 
phanes fled with Pompej fiom Greece, and it 
was owing to Ins advice that Pompej wont to 
Egypt After the death of Ins patron, Theo 
phanos took refuge in Italj, and was paidoned 
by Caesar (Pint Pony; 76, 78 , Cic ad Att 
XV 19 ) After his death the Lesbians paid 
divine honours to Ins memoij (Tac Ann vn 
18) Theophanes wrote the history of Pom 
poj’s campaigns, in which ho represented the 
exploits of his pation in the most favourable 
light — 2 M PompeiuB Theophanes, son of 
the preceding, was sent to Asia bj Augustus, 
m the capacitj of procurator, and was at the 
time that Strabo wrote one of the friends of 
Tibenus The latter oinpoioi, however, put 
his descendants to death tow aids the end of I 
his reign, a n 88, because thou ancestor had 
been one of Pompoy's friends, and had received 
after his death divine honouis (Strab p 617, 
Tac Ann vi 18) — 3 A Bjzantino historian, 
fiouiished most probably m the latter part of 
the sixth century of oin ora Ho w rote, in ten 
hooks, the liistorj of the Eastern Empiio dur 
mg the PoiBian war under Justm It , from a d 
507 to 581 The work itself is lost, but some 
extracts from it arc proserv od by Photnis —4 
Stimamcd Isaurus, also a Byvantino historian, 
hv od during the second half of the eighth con 
tury, and the earlj part of the ninth In con 
hoquonco of his supporting the cause of imago 
worship, ho was banished by Leo the Armenian 
to the island of Samothiaco, whole he died, in 
818 Thcophanes wrote a Chromcov, which k 
still extant, beginning at the accession of Dio 
olotian, in 277, and coming down to 811 It 
c onsisls, hko the Chromca of Enschius and of 
Sjiicclliis, of two parts, a Histoij arranged 
according to j oars, and a Chronological Table, 
of which the former is very superior to the 
latter It is published in the Golloctions of 
the Bjaantino wiitors. Pans, 1655, fol , Venct 
1729, fol , and bj Do Boor, Lips 1883 
ThcophUus loe6<pi\os) 1 An Athenian 
comic poet, most probablj of the Middle 
Comidy (Pollux, IX 15, Suid sv)—2 A Ins 
tonau and geographer, quoted bj Josephus, 
•L lulurui, and Ptolcmj (Tos c Ap i 23, Pint 
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p 809 , Ptol 1 9, 8) — 3 One of the lawyers of 
Coiistantinoplo vvho w ere emploj ed by Justinian 
on bis first Code, on the Digest, and on the 
composition of the liistitutes [Justimixus] 
Tlieoplnlus is tbo aiitbor of the Greek transla 
tion or paraphrase of the Institutes of Justi 
man, vvhichhascome dovv n to us Itiseiititled 
’IvCTiroCTO Oeo(p(\ov 'AvriKeriroipos, Instituta 
Thcoplnh Anheensons It became the text 
for the Institutes in tlio East, where the Latin 
language was little known, and entirely dis 
placed tlio Latin text Edited by Reitz, Hang 
1761, 3 vols 4to — 4 Theoplulus Protospa- 
tharins, the author of several Greek medical 
works, which are still extant B rot ospath anus 
was onginnlly a military title given to the 
colonel of the body guards of the emperor of 
Constantinople [Spiatharii), but afterwards bo 
came also a high civil dignity Thoophilus 
probablj lived in the seventh century after 
Christ Of his works the two most important 
nie (1) ntpl rris roO avOpcimv KaTacKevijs, 
Be Coipons Sumani Fabnca, an anatomical 
and physiological treatise in five books The 
best edition is by Greenlull, Oxon 1842, 8vo 
(2) nepi ofjpuv. Be Unnis, of which the best 
edition is by Gmdot, Lugd Bat 1703 (and 
1781), 8\ o — 6 Bishop of Antioch in the second 
centurj — 6 Bishop of Alexandria in the fourth 
centui^ [Diet of Chnst Biogi ] 
Theophrastus (Osdippairros), the Greek plu 
losoplior, w as a native of Ercsiis m Lesbos, and 
studied pliilosopliy at Athens, first under Plato, 
and afterwards under Aristotle Ho became 
the favourite pupil of Aristotle, who is said to 
have changed his original name of TjTtamus to 
Theophrastus (or the Divine Speal er), to indi- 
cate the fluent and giacoful addiess of his pupil , 
but tins tale is scarcely credible Aristotle 
named Thoophiastus lus successor in the presi 
dencj of the Lyceum, and in lus vnll bequeathed 
to him lus librarj and the originals of his own 
writings Tlieophrastus w ns a worthy siiooessor 
of lus great mastei, and nobly sustained the 
clininctei of the scliool Ho is said to have had 
2000 disciples, and among them such men as 
the comio poet Menander Ho was highly 
esteemed by tbo lungs Pliilippus, Cassaiidei, 
and Ptolemy, and was not the loss the object of 
the legal d of the Athenian people, ns was 
decisively shown wlion ho was impeached of 
impiety, foi he was not only acquitted, but lus 
accuFoi would liavo fallen a victim to Ins 
cnluniiij liad not Thooplirnstus generously 
interfoiod to save liim Novertlioless, when the 
pliilosophors were banished from Athens, m 
n 0 805, according to tho law of Sophocles, Tlieo 
pbrastuB also left the city, until Philo, a disciplo 
of Aristotle, in tlie very next jear, brought 
Sophocles to punishment, and procured tlio 
icpoal of the law From this tiino Theophrastus 
continued to teach at Athens without anj fur- 
ther molestation till his death Ho died lu 
278, Imv ing presided ovei the Academy about 
thirtj five years His age is difforontlj stated 
Accoiding to some accounts he lived eighty five 
jears, nccoiding to othoi-s, 107 jenrs (Diog 
Lacit V 86-70, Slrnh p 018, Gell xiii 5) 
He IS said to have closed lus life w ith tho com 
plaint lespooting tho short duration of human 
existence, that it ended just when tlio insight 
into its problems was beginning Tho whole 
population of Athens took part in lus funeral 
obsequies Hobcqiieatbcd liislibrary to Neleus 
of Scepsis — Theophrastus exerted himself to 
ciirrj out the philosophical system of Anstotle, 
to throw light upon the difficulties contained in. 
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lus boo].s, and to fill up the gaps in them Witli 
this nciv he wrote a great number of worlcs.tUe 
m-eat ohiect of whicli was the dei elopnient of the 
^Btotehan philosopliy Unfortunatelj , most 
of these works ha've ptnshed Tlio follomng 
nre alone extant (1) Cliaraclercs (H0ihol 
Ya<)ajnTipts).>nthirtj chapters, contauung bnof, 
bJexceedmglj clerrandgmpluc.descnptionbof j 
vinous types of human wcalmess, ulnch arc 
generally ns easj of personal application now as 
they were m the third ccnturj B c Various 
theories are held about this book (n) that it 
was composed ns it stands hj Theophrastus , 
(t) that it IS a set of extracts from tw o treatises 
which he wrote on Moral Pliilosophj (’Hdiicd and 
rifpl riBSy ) , (c) that it is a collection of fugitn c 
fiketches which had been circulated hj him 
among lus fnends and w ere gathered bj them 
after his death On the whole it seems most 
probable that it was formed partlj according to 
(t) and partly according to (c) (2) A treatise on 

Sensuous Perception and its Objects (n pi eua-B/j 
(reus [koI oiVCijrai']) (8) A frngineut of u 
work on Metaphysics (Tail' /tera ra ^t/craed) 
(i) On the Histoni of Plants (flrpl ipvrSiv 
KTToplas), m ten books, one of the earliest works 
on botany which have come down to ns, and 
entitle him to bo considered the real founder of 
botanical science It was largely nsodhi Pliny 
(6) On iJtc Cavses of Plants {nepl efivTui aiViai), 
originnllj m eight books, of which sp arc still 
extimt (G) Of Stones (Uep\ XlBaiy) — The best 
editions of the complete works of Theophrastus 
are by Schneider, Lips 1818-21, fi\e vols , and 
by "Wimmer, Vratislaviae, 1812-C2 The best 
separate edition of the Character cs is bj 
Jebb, Lond 1870 Tlio works on Plants are 
edited soparateh by Stackliouse, Oxf 181 1, and 
by Selmeider, Leips 1821 
TheSphylaotus [Oio<pv\aKros), sumamed 
Sunocatta, a Byzantine historian, Ipod at Con 
stantinople, where ho held some public offices 
under Horaclins, about \ n 010-62!) His chief 
work IS a luslory of the reign of the emperor 
Maunco, m eight hooks, from the death of Ti 
henus II and the accession of Maunco, in 582, 
down to the murder of Maunco and his children 
by Phocas in C02 Ed hj Bekkcr, Bonn, 1881 
There is also extant another work of Thoo 
phjlaclus, entitled QuaesUones Physicac Ed 
by Bowsonado, Pans, 1835 , Do Boor, 1880 
Xneopompns [OedTrofirros) 1 ICing of Sparta, 
reigned about u c 770-720 Ho is said to liar o 
established the ophoraltj, and to base boon 
mamly instrumental in hnnging tlie first Mes 
senian war to a successful issue (Pans in 7, 
5,1' 7,7, Pint L,/c 7, Anst Pol ^ 11)— 
2 Of Chios, the Greek liislonan, was the sou of 
Damosistratus and the biotherof Caucalus, the 
rhefoncian He was born about n c 878 He 
accompanied his father, who was exiled on 
account of his esponsing the interests of the 
Lacedaemonians, but he was restored t-o lus 
Joooy^ country m the forty fifth jear of lus age 
u « consequence of the letters of Alexander 
tlie weat, m wluch he exhorted the Chians to 
recall their exiles Before lie left lus natpc 
he attended the school of ihetonc 
which Isocrates opened at Chios Ephorus the 
historian w ns a follow student w ith him, but was 
of a very dilTeront character, and Isocrates used 
to say of them, that Tlieopompus needed the 
bit and Ephorus the spur (Cic Prut m, ad 
XI 1, 12) Bj the advice of Isocrates, 
J-heoporapus did not dexote Ins oratoncal 
powers to the pleading of causes, hut gaxo Ins 
c Hol attention to the study and composition of 
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history Like his master, howex er, he composed 
many laudatory speeches on set subjects Thus 
in 352 he contended at Haheamassus xvith 
Naucrates and lus master Isocrates for the- 
prize for oratory gi\ en by Artemisia m honour 
of her liusband, and gained the x ictorj (Gell 
\ 18, Plut Vif X Orat p 838 ) On lus re- 
turn to Chios ui 838, Theopompus, who was a 
man of great wealth as well as learning, took 
an important position in the state , but lus 
X ehement temper, and lus support of the nnsto 
cratical party , soon raised agamst him a host 
of enemies Of these one of the most foi mid- 
ahlewasthe soplust Tlieociitus (Strab p 045) 
As long ns Alexander lix ed, his. enemies dared 
not take any open proceedings against Theo- 
pompus, and even after the death of the 
Macedonian monarch, he appears to haxe 
enjoyed for some years the protection of tlie^ 
royal house, but he xxas eventually expelled 
from Chios as a disturber of the public peace, 
and fled to Egypt to Ptolemy, about 805, being 
at the time seventy-five years of age Of his 
further fate wc have no particulars — None of 
tliexxorkb of Theopompus have come doxxn to 
iis, hut the following xxere his chief works 
(1) 'EXAijWKol laroplai or :&vyTCL^is 'E\\i}yihuy, 
A Hrstoitj of Greece, m twelxc books, which, 
was a continuation of the History of Thucydides 
Starting from BC 411, xxlierc tho History of 
Thucydides breaks off, it embraced apenod of 
sex enteen j oars down to the battle of Cnidus, ui 
891 (Diod Mil 42, XIX 84j (2) ‘I'lAinrifca, also 

called 'l(TTOplai (rear' The Htstor >/ of 

Philip, father of Alexander the Great, m fifty- 
eight books, from n c 800 to 880 This w ork 
contnmed so many digressions that Pliilip V , 
king of Macedonia, w as able, by retaining only 
xvhnt belonged to the propei subject, to reduce 
the xxork from fifty eight books to sixteen 
ITiftj'-thiec of the fifty tight books of tho 
original XX orl: xxere extant in tho ninth century 
of the Chnstiaii era, and xvere load by Photius, 
xxhohas piescrved an abstract of tlie txxelfth 
book (3) Oiflfioncs, xvliicli xxere cluefly Pane- 
gxiics, and what the Gieeks called 2uu/3oy 
A^l'Tl^o! hoyoi Of the latter kind one of the 
most celebrated xxns addressed to .lUexandei on 
the state of Chios Theopompus is praised by 
ancient xiTitera for Ins diligence and accuraej 
InhiB descnptions of battles, it is true, he sacri 
ficed exactness to ornamental xinting, so that 
lustopogiaphj is sometimes impossible to follox. 
Ho IS said to have taken moie plcasuie m 
blaming than in commending, but tho cliaige 
of malignity brought against him (Nep Alcih 
11, Plut Lys 80, Pol xm 12) was probably 
nindesorx cd , and it x\ oiild bo fairer to say that 
his judgment of politicians xvas severe (cf 
Dionjs Lp ad Cn Pomp 0) Tlie style of 
Theopompus xvas formed on the model of Iso 
crates, and possessed the characteristic merits 
and defects of lus master It xxas pure, clear, 
and elegant, but deficient in vigour, loaded xx'ith 
ornament, and in general too artificial Theo 
pompus IE noticed by Phny as the earliest 
Greek xxTiter xxlio made any definite mention of 
Rome he spoke of the capture of tho city by 
tho Gauls (Phn ni 57) — The best collections 
of the fragments of Theopompus nie by AVichers, 
Lngd Bat 1829, and by C and Theod Muller 
in the Fraqmcnta Histoi icoruvi Graeconim, 
Paris, 1841 — 3 An Athenian comic poet, of the 
Old, and also of tho Middle Comedy , xvas the 
son of Thcodectes or Theodorus, or Tisamenus 
and wrote as late asn c 380 

Thera (Orjpa OypaTos Santorin, but noxw 
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again called Thera or Phera), an island in the 
Aegaean sea, and tlie chief of the Sporades, 
distant from Crete 700 stadia, and twenty five 
Roman miles S of the island of los Tliera is 
of volcanic ongm, and the ancients themselves 
seem to have been aware that it had not always 
existed there It is said to have been formed 
by a clod of earth thrown from the ship Argo, 
and to have received the name of Calhste, when 
it first emerged from the sea (Ap Rhod iv 
1702) Its earlier name is mentioned by Hero 
dotus (iv 147, cf Strab p 484, Plin iv 71) 
Thera is said to have been onginallj inhabited 
by Phoenicians, but was afterwards colonised 
bj Lacedaemonians and Minyans of Lemnos 
under the guidance of the Spartan Theras, who 
gave his name to the island (Hdt I c) Cyrene 
was a colony from Thera, founded in b c 031 
[Cyeenb ] Thera remained faithful to the 
Spartans, and was one of the few islands which 
espoused the Spartan cause at the commence 
ment of the Peloponnesian war (Thuc ii 31) 
Theia, the largest of a group of volcanic islands, 
has been hkened m form to a horse shoe , but a 
crescent with its two points elongated towards 
the west would be a more exact desonption 
The distance round the innei curve is twelv'e 
miles, and round the outer eighteen, malnng 
the coast line of the whole island tliiity 
miles its breadth is in no part more than 
three miles Opposite to Thera westward 
IS Therasia, winch still bears the some 
name (Strab pp 67, 484 , Steph Bv z s t; 
0r)pa(r!a, Phn iv 70) Its circuit is 7i miles, 
its length from N to S about 2^ miles, and its 
breadth a mile About mile S of Therasia, 
lies Aapromei, or "White Island, only a mile in 
circuit, and so called from being capped vntli a 
deep layer of pozzolana the name of this 
island 18 not mentioned by the ancient writers 
These tliree islands, Thera, Tlierasia, and 
Aspromst, enclose an expanse of water nearly 
eighteen miles in ciicumference, which is m re 
nlity the crater of a great v olcono The islands 
were oiiginally united, and were subsequently 
separated by the eiuption of the crater In the 
centie of this basin three volcamc moimtains 
rise, known bj the name of Kammlni or the 
Burnt [KafififvT], 1 e Kavfiivrj instead of nenav 
peVj/), and distinguished as the Falaea or Old, 
the Nea or New, and the Mihra or Little Tlie 
only fertility of the island consists in its vines, 
which, hke those of other volcanic districts, are 
highly productiv e The volcano has been active 
penodically from prehistoric times to the 
present day, for, though Herodotus does not 
mention the phenomenon, there are evidences of 
eruptions long before Ins time On the SW 
promontory of Thera (C Akroierf) remains of 
houses were recently found below the lavers 
of pumice, contaimng non implements and 
pottery, apparently of the date of Hissarlik 
pottery , and on Therasia dwellings were exca- 
vated belongmg to a still earlier period, buned 
beneath pumice, and themselv es built partly of 
volcanic stone The most remarkable eruptions 
recorded in ancient times were those of b c 198, 
when the oldest of the three volcanic islets 
{Falaea Kammlm) rose from the sea (Strab 
p 67 , Just XXX 4 , Euseb Ohron p 144) — 
the Rhodians occupied it and built on it a 
temple to Poseidon Asphahus — and of 50-G0 a d 
(Sen Q N ii 26, vu 4 , Dio Cass lx 29 , Georg 
Cedren i p 197) 

Therambo (Oepd/ifioi, also Opi/i^os), a town 
of Macedonia, on the peninsula Pallene (Hdt 
vui 123) 


THERICLES 

Theramenes (OTipapeyrjs), an Athenian, son 
of Hagnon, was a leading member of the ohg 
otchical government of the 400 at Athens in 
B c 411 In this, however, he does not appear 
to have occupied ns eminent a station as he 
had hoped to fill, wlnle at the some time the 
declaration of Alcibiades and of the army at 
Samos against the ohgarchj made it evident to 
him that its days were numbered Accordmgly 
he withdrew from the more v lolent aristocrats 
and began to cabal against them , and ho sub 
seqnently took not only a prominent part in 
the deposition of the 400, but came forward as 
the accuser of Antiphon and Archeptolemns, 
who liad been his intimate friends, but whose 
death lie was now procuring At the battle of 
Arginusae, in 400, Theramenes held a sub 
ordinate command in the Athenian fleet, and ho 
was one of those who, after the victory, were 
commissioned by the generals (accordmg to 
tlieir own story) to repair to the scene of action 
and sav e as many as possible of the disabled 
gallejB and their crews A storm, it is said, 
rendered the execution of the order impracti 
cable, yet, instead of trusting to this ground 
of defence, Theramenes thought it safer to 
divert the popular anger from himself to 
others, and took a leading part in bringing 
them to trial After the capture of Athens by 
Lysander, Theramenes was chosen one of the 
Tlurty Tyi"£^fs (^0^) Se endeavoured to 
check the tyrannical proceedings of his col 
leagues, foreseeing that their violence would be 
fatal to the permanence of their power His 
opposition, however, had no effect in restrain- 
ing them, but onlj induced the desire to nd 
theinsehes of so troublesome an associate, 
whose former conduct, moreover, had shown 
that no political party could depend on him, 
and who had earned, by his trimming, the nick- 
name qf ‘Turncoat’ (K66opyos — a boot which 
might be worn on either foot) He was there 
fore accused by Ciitias before the council ns a 
traitor, and when his nommal judges, favour- 
ably impressed by his able defence, exhibited 
an evident disposition to acquit Inm, Ciitias 
intioduced into the chamber a number of men 
armed with daggers, and declared that, as all 
who were not nicluded in the privileged Three 
Thousand might be put to death by the sole 
authontj of the Tlurtj , he struck the name of 
Theramenes out of that list, and condemned 
him with the consent of alibis colleagues The 
ramenes then rushed to the altar, which stood 
m tlie council chamber, but was dragged from 
it and earned off to execution "Wlien he had 
drunk the hemlock, he dashed out the last 
drops from the cup, exclaiming, ‘ This to tlie 
healtli of the handsome CntiasT’ (Xen Sell 
11 8, 2 , Diod XIV 6 , cf Cic Tnsc i 40 ) 

Therapnae (Oepdirvai, also Oepd/nvri, Dor 
Ofpdwa Oepam'oTos 1 A town in Laconica, 
on the left liank of the Eurotas, and a little 
above Sparta It received its name fiom 
Theiapne, daughter of Lelex, and is celebrated 
in mjdhology as the birthplace of Castor and 
Pollux, and contained temples of tliese divuni 
ties as well as temples of Menelans and Helen, 
both of whom were said to be buned here 
(Pausanias, in 19, 9 , Dioscuni) — 2 A town m 
Boeotia, on the road from Thebes to the 
Asopus 

Theras [Thera ] 

Therasia [Thera ] 

Thericles (flr]piK\^s), a Conntliian potter, 
whose woiks obtained such celebrity that they 
became known througliout Greece by tlie name 


THEKRTA 

of Onp'iKXtia (sc TTornpia) or KvKtKes Oi^piKKetai 
for o(), and these names •(vere applied not only 
to cups of earthenware, but also to those of 
wood, glass, gold, and silier (Athen pp 
470-472, Phu w 205) „ 

ThBnilft (OcpfiT] Oefxaiosji a to^7n in Mace- 
donia, afterwards called Thessalonica, situated 
at the NE extremity of a great gulf of the 
Aegaean sea, lying between Thessaly and the 
peninsula Chalcidice, and called Thermaicus 
or Thermaeus Sums {Oepfialos /crfAiroj), from 
the town at its head Tlus gulf was also called 
Macedonicus Sinus its modem name is G^df 
ofSaloJidi [Thebsalomca ] 

Thermae [Oepfim), a town m Sicily, built by 
the mhabitants of Himera, after the destruction 
of the latter city by the Carthaginians For 
details see Himera 

Thermaicus Smus [Therma J 

Thermodon {Oeppui^oov Thenneh), a nver of 
Pontns, m the district of Themiscyra, the re 
puted country of the Amazons, rises m a 
mountain called Amazonius M (and still Mason 
Bagh), near Phanaroea, and falls into the sea 
about thirty miles E of the mouth of the Iris, 
after a short course, but with so large a body 
of water that its breadth, according to Xeno 
phon, was three plethra (above 800 feet), and 
it was navigable (Xen An i C, 9, n 2, 1 , 
Ajuazqnes) At its mouth was the city of 
Themiscyra 

Thermopylae, often called simply Pylae 
{OepfioTrvXat, IIilAai), that is, the Sot Gates or 
the Gates, a celebrated pass leading from 
Thessaly into Locns It lay between Mt 
CoUidromus, a part of the ridge of Mt Oeta, 
and an inaccessible morass, forming the edge of 
the Mahc Gulf At one end of the pass, close 
to Anthela, the mountain appioached so close 
to the morass as to leave room for only a single 
carnage between , this narrow entrance foimed 
the W gate of Thermopylae About a mile to 
the E the mountam again approached close to 
the sea, near the Locrian town of Alpeni, thus 
formmg the E gate of Thermopjlae The 
space between these two gates w as wider and 
more open, and was distmguished by its abund 
ant flow of hot spnngs, which were sacred to 
Heracles hence me name of the place Ther- 
mopylae was the only pass by which an enemy 
can penetrate from northern into southern 
Greece, whence its great importance in Grecian 
history It is especially celebrated on account 
of the heroic defence of Leonidas and the 800 
Spartans against the mighty host of Xerxes 
They only fell because the Persians had dis 
covered a path over the mountains, and were 
enabled to attack them in the leai This 
mountam path began near Tiaclus, ascended 
" 11 nvei Asopus and the lull 

caued Anopaea, then ciossed the crest of Oeta, 
and descended in the rear of Tliermopylae 
town of Alpeni In 279 b c the Greeks 
f ?i ^ Ptiss for some time agamst the Gauls, 
tm they were taken m the rear, as Leomdns 
ftadbeen (Hdt vii 207-228, cf Strab p 428, 

X 41 f 

Themum or Therma (Oeppoy or rb Oeppa), a 
town of the Aetolians near Stratus, with warm 
mmeral spnngs, was regarded for some tune as 
tiie capital of the country, since it was the place 
p Aetolian Confederacy (Strab 

Thermus, Minuclus 1 Q, , served under 

cipio as tnbunns mihtiun in the war against 
-aanmbal m Africa m b c 202 , was tribune of 
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the plebs 201 , curule aedile 197 , and praetor 
196, when he corned on war with great success 
in Nearer Spain He was consul in 198, and 
carried on war agamst the Ligunans in this and 
the two following years On his return to 
Home in 190, a tnumph was refused him, 
through the influence of M Cato, who dehveied 
on the occasion his two orations entitled Be 
decern Sonnnibus and Be falsis Pugms 
(Gell X 8, xin 24) Thermus was killed in 
188, wlule fightmg under On Manhns Vulso 
against the Tliracians (Pol Xxii 26 , Liv 
xxxviii 41, 46 , App Syr 89 ) — 2 M , propiae 
tor in 81, accompanied L Murena, Smla’s 
legate, into Asia Thermus was engaged m the 
siege of Mytilene, and it was under hun that 
Julius Caesar served his first campaign and 
gained his first laurels (Suet Jul 2 ) — 3 Q, , 
propraetor 51 and 60 m Asia, where he received 
many letters from Cicero, who praises his ad-* 
ministration of the province On the breaking 
out of the Civil war he espoused the side of 
Pompey (Cic ad Favt xni 58-57 , Caes B G 
1 12 , App JB C \ 189 ) 

Theron (Oripaiv), tyiant of Agngentum in 
Sicily, was the son of Aenesidemus, and de 
scended from one of the most illustrious fami 
hes in his native city He obtained the supreme 
power about b c 488, and retained it till Ins 
death in 472 He conquered Himera m 482, 
and united this powerful city to his oum domi- 
nions He was in close alhonce with Gelo, 
luler of Syracuse and Gela, to whom he had 
given his daughter Demarete m marriage , and 
he shared with Gelo m the great victory gained 
oi er the Carthaginians m 480 On the death 
01 Gelo m 478, Theron espoused the cause of 
PolyzeluB, who had been driven mto exile by 
his brother Hiero Theron raised an army for 
the purpose of lemstatmg him, but hoBtihtieB 
were prevented, and a peace concluded between 
the two sovereigns (Diod xi 20-26, 48, 68 , 
Pmd 01 11 , ui , Hdt vii 165 , Gelo ) 

Thersander (Oepcrardpos), son of Polynices 
and Argia, and one of the Epigoni, was married 
to Demonassa, by whom he became the father 
of Tisamenus He went with Agamemnon to 
Tioy, and was slam m that expedition by Tele- 
phus His tomb was sliown at Elaea m Mysia, 
where sacnfices were offered to him (Hdt 
IV 147, Pans ui 16, 4, vii 8, 1, ix 3, 7, x 10, 
2 ) Vngil (Aen ii 261) enumerates Thersander 
among the Greeks concealedmthewoodenhoise 
Thersites (Oepalrris), son of Agnus, the 
ughest man and the most impudent talker 
among the Greeks at Troy (17 ii 212) Accord 
mg to the later poets, he was killed by Achdles, 
because he had ndiculed him for lamenting the 
death of Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons 
(Tzetz ad Lyo 999 , Quint Sniym i 800) 
Theseus (Orjffevs), the great legendary hero 
of Attica, was the son of Aegeus, king of 
Athens, and of Aethra, the daughter of Pit- 
tlieus, kmg of Troezen This, however, was 
the Attic tiadition, which aimed at making 
Theseus a pnnce of Athenian descent The 
older legend of Troezen itself made Theseus 
the son of Poseidon (Pans i 17, 8 , Diod iv 
59 , Pint Thes 6 , Eur Sipj} 887) Plutarch 
in his Theseus has gathered mto a connected 
story various legends, some of Athenian origin, 
some from other countries (1) his journey from 
Troezen to Athens, an Attic glorification of 
their hero , (2) the Cretan story of the Minotaur 
adapted to the Attic legends , (8) Ins later adven 
tures, some of which are of Spartan origin 
But the story may be related consecutively as 
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Plutarch has given it He was brought up at 
Trcezen, and when he reached maturitj, he took, 
bj his mother’s directions, tlie sword and san 
dais, the tokens which liadbeen leftbj Aegeus, 
and proceeded to Athens Eager to emulate 
Heracles, he went by land, displaying liis 
prowess bj destroying the robbers and moubtexs 
that infested the country Penphetes, Sinis, 
Phaea the Crommjoman sow, Sciron, Cerejon, 
and Procrustes fell before him At Athens he 
was immediately recognised bj Medea, who 
laid a plot for poisoiuiig him at a banquet to 
w]bcb lie was minted Bj means of the swoid 
which he earned, Tlieseus was recognised bv 
Aegeus, acknowledged as his son, and declaicd 
lus successor Tlie sons of Pallas, thus disap 
pomted in tlieir hopes of succeeding to the 
throne, attempted to secure the snccession by 
V lolence, and declared w ar, hut, being betr ived 
^ly the herald Lcos, were destroyed Tlio cap- 
ture of the Marathoman hull (cf tlie story of 
Heracles and the Cretan bull), wluch bad long 
laid waste the surrounding country, was the 
next exploit of Tlieseus After tins Tlieseus 
went of hia own accord as one of the seven 
youths whom the Athenians ivcre obliged to 
send every year, with seven maidens, to Crete, 
to be devoured by the Muiotaur "tVlien 
tliey amved at Crete, Anadne, the daughter 
of Minos, became cnamoiued of Theseus, and 
provided him with a sword vntli which he 
slew the Minotaur, and a clue of thread by 
■which he found his way out of tlio labyrinth 
Having effected lus object Tlieseus sailed away, 
carrying off Anadne There ■wero various 
accounts about Anadne , hut according to the 
general account Theseus abandoned her in tho 
island of Naxos on Ins wav home [Ahudve] 
He was generally behoved to hav e had by her 
two sons, Oenopion and Staphylus, yet tlus 
does not agree with the account in the Odyssey, 
v"hich represents her as dying before her wed 
ding with Theseus was brought about, and 
apparently after her union with Dionysus (Od 
■a 820) As the vessel m which Hicscub sailed 
approached Attica, ho neglected to hoist the 
white sail which w ns to have been the signal 
of the success of the expedition, whereupon 
Aegeus, thinking that his son had perislicd, 
threw himself into the sea [AtOEUs] Tlie 
seus thus became king of Atliens Other ad 
ventures followed, again repeatmg those of 
Heracles Theseus is said to have assailed the 
Amazons before tliey had recovered from the 
attack of Herades, and to have carried off their 
queen Antiope The Amazons in their turn 
invaded Attica, and penetrated mto Athens 
itself, and the final battle in which Theseus 
overcame them was fought in the very midst 
of the citv [Amazoxes] By Antiope The 
sens was said to have had a son named Hippo- 
lytus or Demophoon, and after her death to 
have married Phaedra [Hippolttus , Phaedr v] 
Tlieseus agnm was one Of the Axgonauts (the 
anacliromsm of the attempt of Medea to xioison 
him does not seem to hav e been noticed) , he 
joined in other famous expeditions (ns in the 
Calydomon hunt), and he aided Adrastus in 
recovering the bodies of those slam before 
Thebes He contracted a close friendship with 
Pmthons, and aided him and the Lapithae 
agamst the Centaurs With the assistance of 
Pinthous he earned off Helen from Sparta 
while she was quite a girl, and placed her at 
Aphidnne, under the care of Aethra It should 
be noted that this is one of that group of 
legends winch appear to have started from the 


PeloponnosuB and represent Theseus in Oie 
character of a marauding chief vviOi little of 
tlio hero about him but it was incorporated 
m the Athenian story After tlus ho heliwd 
Pmthons in his attempt to carry off Poi-sc 
phone from the low er world Pinthous penshed 
111 the enterpnse, and Theseus was kept m 
durance until ho was dehvered by Heracles 
Meanwhile Castor and Pollux mvaded Attica, 
and earned off Helen and Aetlira, Acini in, s 
having informed the brotlicrs where they vv ere to 
be found (Tor the Troezenian story of Hippo- 
Ivtns and its adoption in Attic legends see 
HirroLVTTJs ] Mcnestheus incited tho people 
against Theseus, who on his return found him 
self unable to re establish his anthonty and 
retired to Scyros, where he met with a 
treacherous deatli at tlie hands of Lycomedes 
Tlie departed hero was bdiovcd to liavc le 
appeared to aid the Atbcnians at tlio battle of 
Marathon In 409 the bones of Tlieseus wero 
disoov ered by Ciraon in Scyros, and brought to 
Athens, where they were deposited in a temple 
(the Tlicseutii) crecteil in honour of the hero 
[This IS not the lomplo now standing wluch is 
often called the Tlicsenm seo p 140, b] A 
festival ui honour of Tlieseus was celebrated on 
the eighth day of cadi month, especially on the 
8th of Pyancpsiou — There can bo no doubt 
that Tlieseus is n jiurdy legendary personage 
Nev crtliclessj m later times the Athenians 
came to regard him ns the author of a very 
important pohtical revolution in Attica. Before 
Ins time ■Vttica lind been broken up into twelve 
l>ettv independent states or townships, ntkiiow 
’edging no head, and connected only by a fede 
ral union Theseus abolished the separate 
governments, and erected Athens into tho 
capital of a single commonwealth The festi 
vni of tlio PannUicnnca was instituted to com 
incmorak this important revolution Thestus 
IS said to have established a constitutional 
government, retaining in his own hands only 
certain definite xxiwcrs and functions He is 
further said to hav e distributed the Atbcman 
citizens into the three dasses of Enpatndae, 
Geomon, and Deminrgi It would he a vain 
task to attempt to decide whether there is any 
historical basis for the legends about Theseus, 
and still more so to endeavour to separate the 
histoncnl from the legendary in what has been 
preserved The Tlieseus of the Athemans was 
a hero who fought tho Amazons, and slow tho 
Minotaur, and carried off Helen A personage 
who should bo nothing more than a wise king, 
consohdatmg the Athenian conimonwoaltli, 
however possible his existence might bo, would 
have no historical reahty , rather it should be 
said that Theseus was invented to account for 
tho growth of institutions whose history was 
lost, or that a local divinity round whom many 
legends had gathered was transformed into a 
national liero and further credited with the 
changes in tlie state wluch had actually taken 
place The connexion of Theseus with Posei- 
don, the national deity of the Ionic tribes, lus 
coming from the Ionic town Troezen, forcing 
his way through the Isthmus into Attica, and 
establisluug the Istluma as an Ionic Panegyns, 
rather suggest that Theseus is, at least in part, 
the mythological representative of an Ionian 
immigration into Attica, wluch, addmg perhaps 
to tho strength and importance of Ionian 
settlers already in the country, might easily 
have led to that political aggregation of the dis- 
jointed elements of the state which is assigned 
to Theseus 
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Thesmia, Thesmo^lioros Pemeter.] ^ 
Thespiae orThespia (Oeo-ireiaf, Oscrxml, Oc<r- 
ireto, Oecnrfa Oecnievs, OeffmaSrjy, Tbespien- 
aiB Erenio or Rimol.astro), an ancient toivn m 
Boeotia on the SE slope of Mt Hehcon, at no 
great distance from the Cnssaenn Gulf, on 
which stood its harbour Creusis (If n -198 , 
Hdt vm 50 , Pans I’c 20, 0) Its inhabitants 
did not follow the example of the other Boeotian 
towns in submitting to Xer\es, and a number 
of them bravely fought under Leonidas at 
Thermopylae, and perished inth the Spartans 
Tlien 0 % was burnt to the ground by the 
Persians, but was subsequently rebuilt (Hdt 
vu 132, 200, 222, nii 60 ) In the Peloponne 
Sian war the Thebans made themseli es mastei-s 
of the town and destroyed its walls (Thuc iv 
138, Ti 95) The inhabitants were expelled 
altogether from the city after the battle of 
Leuctra (Pans iv 14, 2), but the city was 
Afterwards rebuilt and occupied (Pol vxviii 1 , 
Liv sill 48, Strab p 410) At Tliespiac was 
presen'ed the celebrated marble statue of Eros 
by Praxiteles, who had given it to Pliryne, by 
whom it was presented to hei native town 
[PmsiTELES ] From the vicinity of the towm 
to Mt Hehcon the Muses are called Thesptadcs, 
and a valley dose to Tliespiae was sacred to 
them Hehcon itself is named the Thcspia 
rupes (Ov Met i 810 , Varr L L vii 2) Tliere 
are considerable remains of the walls of the 
town Eemains of an Ionic temple and of a 
theatre with a well preserved pioscenium have 
been excaiated m the Valley of tlio Muses 

Thespis (Of cTTiy), the father of Greelt Tragedy, 
was a contemporary of Pisistratus, and a native 
of Icarus, one of the demi m Attica, where 
the worship of Dionysus had long prci ailed 
Tile alteration made by Thespis, which gave 
to the old Tragedy a new and dramatic chn 
lacter, was very simple but leiy important 
Before his time the leader of the Chorus had 
recited the adventures of Dionjsus and had 
been answered fay the Chorus Thespis in- 
troduced an actor (viroKpiTijs, or ‘answerer’) 
to reply to the lender of the Chorus It is 
clear that, though the performance still re- 
mained, as for as can be gathered, chiefly 
lyrical, and the dialogue was of comparatively 
small account, yet a decided step towards the 
drama had been made [See Diet of Ant art 
Traqaedta ] There is no lenson to believe 
Soiace’B statement that Thespis went about in 
a waggon as a strolling player (A P 270) It 
18 suggested that the expressions for the free 
dom of jestmg at the festival of the Lenoen (rd 
o/wtlTjy uflpffrii') may have given 
nse to the story 

Thespius (OeWior), son of Erechtheus, who, 
according to some, founded the town of Tliespiae 
m Boeotia jPaus iv 20, 4) 

Thresproti {OeairpcoTol), a people of Epims, 
inhabiting the district called after them ^es 
protia (Oeovrpeorfo) or Thesprotis {Oea-irpoirls), 
which extended along the coast fiom the Am 
bracian gulf northwards as far as the nver 
Thyamis, and inland as far as the territory of 
the Molossi Tile SE part of the country on 
the coast, from the river Acheron to the Ara- 
hracion gulf, was called Cassopaea from the 
wwn Cassope, and is sometimes leclroned as a 
distinct district Tlie Thespi oti were the most 
^cient inhabitants of Epirus, and are stiid to 
have derived their name from Thesprotus, the 
son of Lj caon Here was the oracle of Dodona, 
the gre^ centre of the Pelasgic worship [Do 
dona, Peuasgi] From Thespi otia issued the 
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Thessalians, who took possession of the country 
afterwards called Thessaly In the lustorical 
period the Thesprotians were a people of 
small importance, havmg become subject to the 
kings of the Molossians (Hdt vii I'^G, vin 47 , 
Thuc 1 40, IV 86, V 22, Strab p 256, MoLossi ) 
ThessaBa (OeiriraXfa or OerroXfo Oeo'O’oA.iJs 
or OeTToXifj), the largest division of Greece, 
was bounded on the N by the Cambnnian 
mountains, which separated it from Macedonia , 
on the AV by Mt Pmdns, whidi separated it 
from Epirus , on the E hy the Aegaenn sea , 
and on the S by the Mahac gulf and Mt Oeta, 
which separated it fiom Locris, Phocis and 
Aetoha Thessaly Proper is a large plain lying 
between the Cnmbunian mountains on the N 
and Mt Othrys on the S , Ml Pindus on the W , 
and Mts Ossa and Pelion on the E It is thus 
shut in on every side by mountain barriers, 
broken only at the NE comer hy the valley 
and defile of Tempe, winch separates Ossa fiom 
Olympus, and is the only road through which 
an mvader can enter Thessaly from the N 
This plain is drained by the nv er Peneus and 
its affluents, and is said to have been originally 
a vast lake, the waters of which were after 
wards earned ofi through the vale of Tempe 
hj some sudden convulsion, which rent the 
rocksof thisvalleyasnndei [Peneus, Temue] 
The lake of Nessonis at the foot of Mt Ossa, 
and that of Boeheis at the foot of Mt Pehon, 
are supposed to have been remains of this vast 
liilte In addition to the plain already described 
there were two other districts included under the 
general name of Thessaly one called Magnesia, 
being a long naiTow strip of country, extending 
along the coast Of the Aegaean sea from Tempo 
to the Pngasaean gulf, and hounded on the W 
by Mts Ossa and Olpnpus, and the other, 
called Mails, being a long narrow vale at the 
extreme S of the country, Ij mg between Mts 
Othrys and Oeta, and drained by the river 
SpercheuB Thessaly is said to have been 
originally knowm by the names of Pijinha, 
Aemoma im&Aeohs [Hdt vn 170) The two 
former appellations belong to mythology 
[Pytoiha] , the lattei refers to the penod when 
the country was inhabited by Acolians, who 
were afterwards expelled from the country by 
the Thessalians about sixty years after the 
Troyan war The Thessalians are said to hav e 
come from Thesprotia, but at what period tlieir 
name became the name of the eomitry cannot 
be determined It does not occur in Homer, 
who only mentions the sev erol principalities of 
which it was composed {II ii 683, 749, 756), and 
docs not give any general appellation to the 
country Thessaly was divided in veiy eaily 
times into four distncts or tetrarchies, a division 
whicli we still find subsisting in the Pelo 
ponnesian war These districts vveie Hesti 
aeohs, Felasgiohs, Thessahohs and Phthiotis 
They comprised, however, only the great Tlies- 
salian plain , and besides them, we find mention 
of four other districts, viz Magnesia, Dolopia, 
Octaea, and Malts, wliicli was less probably 
included in Thessaly Pen Jmc&ta was, piopeily 
speaking, not a distnct, since Perrhaebi was 
the name of a Pelasgic people settled m 
Hestiaeotis and Pelasgiotis [Pebuilvebi ] 1 
HostiaeotiS ('EuTtatSTij or 'E ittiStis), inhabited 
by the HestiaeOtae {'Effriaiwrai or 'EffrioSTai) 
the NW part of Thessaly, bounded on the N 
by Macedonia, on the W by Epirus, on the E 
by Pelasgiotis and on the S by Thessahotis 
the Peneus may be said in general to have 
formed its S hmit--2 Pelasgiotis (neXao-- 
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yiwTis), tlie B part of the Tliessalian plain, 
ivas bounded on the N by Macedonia, on the 
W by Hestiaeotis, on the E by Magnesia, and 
on the S by the Smub Pagasaeus and Phthiotis 
The name shows that it Mas originally inhabited 
by people who had been settled there in prohis 
tone times, and one of the chief towns in the 
distnct was Larissa, which lo regarded as a 
mecinlly ‘ Pelasgiaii ’ name [Pelasoi ] — 3 

Thessaliotia (06(r(raA<iSTis), the SW part of 
the Thessalian plain, so called because itiias 
first occupied by the Thessalians who came 
across Mt Pindus from Thesprotia It was 
bounded on the N by Hestiaeotis, on the W by 
Epirus, on the E by Pelasgiotis, and on the 
S by Dolopia and Phthiotis — i Phthiotis 
(i'Btwris), inliabited by the Phthiotac (•pBiatrai), 
the SE of Thessaly, bounded on the N bj 
Thessaliotis, on the W by Dolopia, on the & 
bv the Sinus Mahacus, and on the E by the 
Pagnsaean gulf Its inhabitants were Achaeans, 
and are frequently called the Achaean Phtliiotae 
It IS m this district that Homer places Plithia 
and Hellas proper, and the dominions of Achilles 
The other districts which were reckoned loss pro 
perly ns part of Tliossah were Magnesia [JIag 
nesia] — Dolopia (AoKoirla), inhabited by the 
Dulupcs (AdAoirej), a small distnct bounded on 
the E by Phthiotis, on the N by Thessaliotis, 
on the W by Athamania, and on the S by 
Oetaoa They were an ancient people, for they 
are not only mentioned by Homer as fighting 
before Troy, but they also sent deputies to the 
Amphictyonic assembly — Oetaea (Ohaia), in 
habited by the Oetan {Olratot) and Acmanes 
(Aiwni'er), a district in the upper i alley of the 
Sperohous, lying between Mts Othrysand Oetn, 
and bounded on the N by Dolopia, on the S by 
Phocis, and on the E by Mahs — Mails [MalisJ 
— Htstory of Thessaly [For the important 
legendary history of Thessaly, see Cfntauki , 
Lapitiiae, Augonautaf] The Thessalians, as 
was said above, weie a Thesprotian tnbe 
Under the guidance of leaders said to bo 
descendants of Heracles, they invaded the W 
part of the country, afterwards called Tliessa 
liotis, and drove out or reduced to the con 
dition of Penestae or bondsmen the ancieni 
Aeolian inhabitants The Thessalians after 
wards spread over the other parts of the 
country, compelling the Perrhaobi, Magnetes, 
Achaean Phtliiotae, Ac , to submit to their au 
thority and pay them tribute The population 
of Thessaly, therefore, consisted, like that of 
Laconica, of tlireo distinct classes (1) the 
Penestae, whose condition was nearly the same 
as that of the Helots [see Diet of Ant art 
Peuestae] , (2) the subject people, corre 
spending to the Penoeci of Laconica , (8) the 
Thessalian conquerors, who alone had any share 
in the public administration, and whose lands 
were cultivated by the Penestae For some 
tune after the conquest, perhaps down to the 
time of the Persian wars (cf Hdt v 08, vn C) 
and cv en to 464 n c (cf Thuc i 1111, Tliessaly 
was governed by kings said to bo of the race of 
Heracles Wlien the kingly power was abo 
lishcd, the government in the separate cities 
became ohgarchical, the power being chiefly in 
the hands of a few great families descended 
from the ancient kings Of these two of the 
most powerful were the Aleuadae and the Sco 
padae, the former of whom ruled at Larissa, 
and the latter at Cranon or Cranuon These 
nobles, who are compared to the feudal lords 
of the middle ages, had vast estates cultivated 
by the Penestao , they were celebrated for their 


hospitality and princely mode of life, and they 
attracted to their courts many of the poets and 
artists of southern Greece Chief among the 
national sports of the Thessalians, os an 
equestnan people, was the Taureiaor bull himt- 
ing, in which the mounted pursuers leapt upon 
the bull when ho was exhausted by running 
and pulled him to the ground At an early 
period the Thessalians were united into a con 
federate body Each of the four districts into 
which the country was divided probably regu- 
lated its affairs by some Innd of provincial 
council , and when occasion required, a chief 
magistrate was elected under the name of Tagus 
(Taydi), whose commands were obeyed by all the 
four districts His command was of a military 
rather than of a civil nature, and he seems to 
have been appointed only in case of war This 
confederacy , howev er, was not of much practical 
benefit to the Tliessalian people, and appears 
to have been used only by the Thessalian nobles 
as a moans of cementing and maintaining 
their power The Thessolinns never became of 
muchi mportance in Grecian lustory They 
submitted to the Persians on their invasion 
of Greece, and they erercised little inllueneo 
on Grecian affairs till after the end of the 
Peloponnesian war About this time the power 
of the anstocratical families began to dechne, 
and Lycophron, who had established himself as 
tyrant at Pherae, offered a formidable opposi 
tion to the great anstocratical famihes, and en 
deavoured to extend his power ov er all Thessaly 
His ambitious schemes were realised by Jason, 
the successor, and probably the son, of Lyco 



phron, who caused himself to bo elected Tagus 
about B c 374 "While ho lived the whole of 
Thessaly was united as one political power, and 
he began to aim at malnng himself master of 
all Greece, when he was assassmated, in 870, 
[See more fully in Diet of Ant art Tagus ] 
Tlie office of Tagus became a tyranny under 
his successors, Polydorus, Polyp liron, Alexan 
der, Tisiphon and Lycophron, but at length 
the old anstocratical families called in the as 
sistance of Philip of Macedonia, who depiriv ed 
Lycophron of his power in 863, restored the 
ancient government in the different towns, and 
reorganised the country in telrarchies and dec 
archies The country, however, only changed 
masters , for a few years later (844) Philip 
made it completely subject to Macedonia, by 
placmg at the head of the four divisions of the 
country governors devoted to Ins interests, and 
probably members of the ancient noble families, 
who had now become little better than his 
vassals Fiom this time Thessaly remained m 
a state of dependence upon the Macedonian 
kings, till the v ictory of T Flamininus at Cynos 
cophalae, in 197, again gave them a semblance 
of independence under the protection of the 
Eomans Thessaly was incorporated in the 
prov ince of Acliaia m 27 n o (Pharsalus remam* 
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m- a free town), but in the second centurr of 
our era it formed part of Macedonia Tlic 
Thcssalituis were, liowovor, allowed uidopen 
donee m tboir cimc adniiiiistratioii, for nliicli a 
diet was field at Larissa , 

Thessalonica {OeaffaXoviKa) dauglucr of 
Pliilin, Uio father of Alexander the Groat, bv 
hiB wife or concubine, Nicesipohs of Plicrao 
She was tnlvcu prisoner b} Ca^nder along 
\nth OliTnpias on the capture of Pjdna, in li c 
^17 and Cassandor embracea tho opportunit} 
to connect himself inth the ancient rojal house 
of Macedonia by marrying her Cassanaer 
she became tlio mother of throe sons Pliilip, 
Vntipater, and Alexander, and hei husband 
paid her the honour of conferring her name 
upon tho clfcj of Thc‘''^alonica, \\lncli ho founded 
on tho site of tlio onciont Thenna fSoc bolou J 
After the death of Cassnnder, Thcssalonica 
was put to death by her son ^Vntipater (205) 
(Pans IX 7, S , Died six !!5, 52 ) 

Thcssalonica (QcacraXoylKT], also OeereraXoi’l- 
leia eia-ffoXoiuKevs Snlonicfi), inoronnciently 
Thorma (Oep/ir) Bcpfia.7os), an ancient city m 
Macedonia, situated at the NE cxtroiiiity of 
the Sinus Tlitrmaicus Under tho name of 
Thenna it yras not a place of imirli importance 
It was tahen and occupied hy the Athenmiih a 
short time before the rdoponni aian nar {« c 
J82) hut was soon after restored by them to 
Pcrdiccas It iias made an ini^ortanl cilv 
by Casbaiidor, yrho collected m this place the 
inhabitants of serernl ndjacont towns (iiboiit 
n c 315), and wlio ga\o it tbo name of Thtssa 
lonica, m honour of his yiifo, tho daughter of 
Philip and sister of Alexander tho Great 
(Slrab p 830) From this lime it became a 
large and llounahiiig city Its harbour was 
yiell situated for commercial intcrcourt-c with 
tho Hellespont and the Aogaonn , and under 
tho Romans it had tho additional adyanlage of 
lying on tho Via Egnatin, ahich led from tho 
W shores of Greece to Bysantium and the 
East It was yisilcd by the Apostle Paul 
about AD 53, and about two years afterwards 
ho addressed from Connth two opisUcs to his 
comerts in tho city. Tliossalonica conlmncd 
to bo, under tho empire, one of the most impor 
taut cities of Macedonia , and at a later tnno 


it beraint the residence of tho prefect, and tho 
capital, of tho Illyrinn provinces It is cok 
bralcd at this ponod on account of the fearful 
massacre of its inhabitants by order of Tlieo- 
dosiuB, in consequence of a not m y\bieh soiiie 
of tho Roman ofticcrs had been nsBassiimlcd by 
tbo popidacc [Tiifodohils ] 

Thcssalus (OfCO'aAifs ) 1 A Grcelt phvsi 

Clan, son of Hippocrates, passed romo of Ins 
time at the court of ArchclaiiB, hing of Mate 
doma, who reigned nc 418-8n9 Ho yyns oiio 
of the foundera of tho sect of the Dogiiiatici, 
and IB Boreial times highly praised by Galen, 
ivlio calls him tho most eminent of tho sons of 
Hippocrates Ho was supposed by iionio of 
tho ancient wnters to bo tho author of Beyeral 
of the yvorks that form part of tho Hippocratic 
Collection, yvhich he might have compiled from 
notes left by his father — 2 Also a Greek 
physician, was a naliyo of Tralles in Lydia, and 
one of tho founders of tho medical scot of tho 
Mclhodici Ho lived at Romo in tlio roigu of 
the emperor Nero, ad 61-C8, to whom ho ad 
aressed one of his yvorks, and hero ho died and 
was buried, and his tomb was to bo scon m 
Phny B time on tho Via Appia He considered 
nimsolf Bupenor to all his prcdcccshors Ho 
IB Ircquontly mentioned by Galon, but always 
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in terms of conlompl and ridiculo None of 
hiB vvorks arc extant — 3 Son of Pisistratus 
(Time 1 20) In Ansi ’AO 7ro\ 18 ho is svid 
to bo tho same ns HogOBisUnUts, and plays the 
p irt assigned to Hiiiparchns in tho ov onts w Inch 
led to ArislogoiloiTfi conspiracy 
Thostlas (OcffTior,) son of Ares and Demo 
nice or Androdico ni other accounts, son of 
Agenor and grandson of Plouron, tho king of 
Actolm Ho was tho father of Iphiclus, En 
ippua, PlexippuB, Eurypylus, Loda, Althaea, 
and Hypomincslra Ills wife is not the sami 
in all traditions, some calling her Lycippo or 
Laoiihonlc, a daughtci of Plouron, and others 
Dciduniia (Ajiollod i 7,7, Paus in 18, 5) 
The palroiivmic ThcstludcB is given to his 
grandson Mdcagcr, as well as to Ins sons, and 
the female patronyunic Thestias to his daughter 
Althaea, tho inolhor of Meleager 
Thestor {0(crTti'p),Eoi\ of Idmonand Laotlioc, 
ond father of Calchiis, Thoocly menus, Loucippe 
and Thoonoe (Hi 09, Hvg Fah 128) Tho 
patronvmicThestorldes is frequently given to 
Ills son Calchns 

ThctiB (O(Tiv), one of the daughters of Neious 
and Dons, was tlio wile of Pelcus, by vvliom she 
beciimo tlio molbor ol Achilles (II i 588, xv in 
85, Ues 111 244) As a goddess of tho sea 
bIio dwelt, like her bisIoib the Nereids, below 
the waves willi her father Ncicits (Jl i 357, 
XT 207) She there iccoived DionyBiis on his 
flight from Lveurgus, and the god, m Ins grati 
tude, preseiilcd her with a golden uni (if vi 
185, Od XXIV 75) When ncphatslus was 
thrown down from heavoii, ho was hkewiso 
received by Thetis She had lieoii brought up 
by Hern, and when bIio reached the ago of 
niaturilv , Zour> ami Hera gav c her, against her 
will, in marrmgo to Pekus Such was the 
Iloinonc story (if xvni b5, 482), hut later 
accounts add that Poseidon and Zeus Ininself 
first sued for her hand , hut when Themis de 
chirod that the son of Thetis would ho stronger 
than his father, hoth gods dosisled from then 
suit, and desned her mamago with a mortal 
(Pint! lathm viu 58, Acsch iV 707, Ov Met 
XI 225, 350) Chiron informed his friend 
PoleuB liow ho might gam possession of her, 
oven if sho should mi lainorphoso herself 
for Thetis, like Proteus, had the power of 
assuimiig any fonn sho pleased, and sho hud 
rceonrso to tlnsnieana of escaping fiom Polous, 
who, mstrucled by Chiron, bold the goddess 
fast Ilf! slie Ilgam assumed lierpiopor fonn, and 
promised to marry hmi (Pmd Ncvi in, 00, 
Apollod in 13, 5, Pans vin 18,1) This story, 
vvlncli appears first in Pnidai, was a favourite 
subject in vase pamling of nil earl v dale The 
wedding of Poleus was boiionrcd with tho 
presence of all tho gods, with the exeopliou of 
Erm or Discord, who was not invited, and who 
avenged herself hy throwing among Uio ns 
Bemhk'd gods the apple w Inch w as tho source 
of BO imioh misery [Pakib ] For tho action 
of Thetis in the story of her Bon boo AenrLDFS 
ThOilproBopoii (Oeofi Tlpdcruirot', i c the face of 
d god Eas rih Slnikch), a lofty, rugged pro 
montory on tbo coast of Pboonico, between 
Tnpohs and Byblus, formed by a spur of 
Lebanon, and running far out to sea Somo 
travellers have fancied that they can trace in 
its Bide \ low that rosoinblanco to a human pro 
flic winch its name implies (Strab 754, 755) 
Tliovcsto (Oeou^imj Tebessa, Hu), a con- 
Bidcrablo city of N Africa, on tho frontier of 
Numidia and Byzacoiia, at the centre of soveial 
roads, and the station of ft legion from the time 

OP 
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of Augustus It was of comporativsly late ongm, 
and a Eoman colony Among its recently dis 
covered rams are a fine tnumplial arch, and 
the old Trolls of the city, the circuit of -which 
■was large enough to have contamed 40,000 m- 
hahitants (Ptol iv 8, SO ) 

Thia (Oefo), daughter of Uranus and Ge, one 
of the female Titans, became by Hvpenon the 
mother of Hehos, Eos, and Selene — that is, 
Hypenon and Them formed the pair of divinities 
from -whom light proceeded (Find Isthm iv 1 , 
Hes T7t 135,171, CaliiU Isvi 44) 

Thihron or Thunbron {Olppm, ©f/ijSpa.'i’) 

1 A Lacedaemonian, sent -with 8000 men, B C 
399, to aid the lomans against Tissapliemes 
He did his -work badly, and -was superseded bv 
Dercylhdas In 892 he was sent again to oppose 
Stmthos, hut -was defeated and slam (Xen An 
T 111 6, 1, Hell in 1, 4, iv 8, 1'' , Diod xiv 30) 
— 2 An oflScer of Harpalus, satrap of Babylon, 
after Tvhose death, in 324 (lie is said by some to 
have murdered him), he set out on a fihbnstenng 
expedition agamst Cvrene, but was eventually 
put to death by nn officer of Ptolemy Lagi 
(Diod xvii 103, xviii 19) 

Thilsaphata (prob Tell Afad, between 
JVfosiif and Sinjar), a town of Mesopotamia, 
near the Tigris (Amm Marc sxv 8) 

ThUutha {Ttlbelt), a fort in the S of Meso 
potamia, on nn island in the Euphrates (Amm 
Marc xxiv 2) 

TMnae or Thlna (oTvoi, OTva), a cluef city of 
the SrsAE, and a great emponum for the silk 
and wool trade of the extreme B In the 
Pertplus it IB not imagined so far to the E 
as it IS placed by Ptolemy {Pcripl Mar 
Sri/tlir p 86 , Ptol vu 3, 6 , Sd, u; ) 

Thnus or This (Ofy OivIttis), a great city of 
Upper Egypt, capital of the Thinites Nomos 
It was the Egyptain Tmi, and was situated 
near Abtoos It was one of the most ancient 
cities in Egypt, and the capital of the first two 
dvnnsties (b c 4400-4000), but its importance 
was merged m that of Abydos, of which it 
became a separate quarter 
Thiodamas (OeioJa/ioj), father of Hylas, and 
kmg of the Dryopes (Apollod ii, 7, 7) 

Thisbe (Olcrffr)), a beautiful Babylonian 
maiden, beloved by Pyramus The loiers 
livmg in adjoining houses, often secretly con 
versed -with each other through an opening m 
the wall, as their parents would not sanction 
their marriage Once they agreed to meet 
at the tomb of Hmus Thisbe arrived first, 
and while she was waiting for Pyramus, she 
perceived a lioness which had just torn to 
pieces an ox, and took to flight In her haste 
she dropped her garment, which the lioness 
soiled -with blood In the mean time Pyra- 
mus arrived, and finding her garment covered 
-with blood, he imagined that she had been 
murdered, and made away mth himself under 
a mulberry tree, the fruit of which henceforth 
was ns red as blood Thisbe, who afterwards 
found the body of her lover, like-wise kdled her- 
selt (Ov ilfci IV 53-465 ) 

Thisbe, afterwards Thisbae (Ola-ffn, Olirfiac 
Oierfimos, Onrfi'us Enlosin), atown of Boeotia, 
on the borders of Phocis, and between Mt 
Hehcon and the Connthian gulf It was famed 
even m the time of Homer for its -wild pigeons 
which are stdl found in abundance m the 
neighbourhood of Kakosia (27 ii 502 , Strab 
p 411 , Sen Sell n 4, 3 , Ov iUef n 830 , 
Tbch vii 261 ) Its rums are chiefly of 
the date of Alexander 
Thisoa, [TheisoaJ 
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Thmule (Opavls Tmaie, Eu , near Man- 
sozirali), a city of Lower Egjqit, on a canal on 
the E side of the Mendesinn mouth of the 
Nile It was a chief seat of the worship of the 
god Mendes (the Egyptian Pan), under the 
symbol of a goat It was the cluef city of the 
Nomos Thmultes, which was afterwards united 
-with the Mendesian Nomos (Hdt ii 166, Ptol 
IV 6, 51 ) 

Thoas (Oifos) 1 Son of Andraemon and 
Gorge, was king of Calydon and Plenron, in 
Aetoha, and sailed with forty ships agamst 
Troy (17 ii 638, iv 529, xv 281 , Pans v 3, 5) 
— 2 Son of Dionysus and Anadne, was king of 
Lemnos, and married to Myrma, by whom he 
became the father of Hypsipyle and Sicmus 
(J7 XIV 230 , Diod v 79) When the Lemnian 
women kiUed all the men m the island, Hyp 
Bipjle saved her father, Thoas, and concealed 
him Afterwards, however, he was discovered 
by the other women, and kdled , or, accordmg 
to other accounts, he escaped to Taurus, or to 
the island of Oenoe near Euboea, which was 
henceforth called Sicinus The patronymic 
Thoantlas is given to Hypsipyle, as the 
daughter of Thoas (Apollod i 9, 17, in 6,4) — 
3 Son of Borysthenes, and king of Tauns, mto 
whoso dominions Iphigema was carried by 
Artemis, when she was to have been sacnficed 
(Ant Lib 27, Ear Iplng in Taur ) — 4 
An Aetohon who was praetor of the League m 
B c 193, and urged the war agamst the Romans 
After the defeat of Antiochus, the Romans 
made the snrrender of Thoas a condition of 
peace, but set him at liberty In 169 he was 
kdled m a popular tumult (Liv -xxxy 87-45, 
xxxviii 88 , Pol -xxviii 4 ) 

Thomas Magister, a rhetoncian and gram 
monan, about tj) 1310 He was a native of 
Thessalomca, and hved at the court of the 
emperor Andromcus Palaeologus L, where 
he held the offices of marshal (Magistcr 
Officioriim) and keeper of the archives 
(Ohartophylttx ) , but he afterwards retired to 
a monastery, where he assumed the name of 
Theodultis, and devoted himself to the study of 
the ancient Greek authors His chief work, 
winch has come doivn to us, is a Lexicon of 
A2itc Words (Kara a\<paPi]Tov ovopirwv 
'AmhSr 7K\oyal), compiled from tlie works 
of the elder grammarians, such as Phrymchus, 
Ammomus, Herodian, and Moeris — Edited by 
RitscU, Hahs Sax 1831 

Thorlcus (SdpiKoj or Oopucdv Oopfaior, 
OopiKcvi TJienlio), one of the twelve ancient 
towns in Attica, and subsequently a demus 
belongmg to the tnbe Acamantis, was situated 
on the SE coast a little above Sunium, and 
was fortified by the Athenians towards the close 
of the Peloponnesian war (Strab p 897 , Sen 
Hell 1 2, 1) It was from Thoncus that Eos 
caught up Cephalus (ApoDod u 4, 7), with 
which some suppose the idea of Soph 0 C 
1595 to be associated Thera are important 
remains, especially of the theatre 

Thomax (ospi a| Pavlatla), a monntam in 
Laconica, NE of Sparta, on which stood a 
celebrated temple of Apollo (Pans ii 86, 1) 

Thospites Lacus (OaxnrTriv AfjoTj Pan- 
gol), a lake m Annema Major, through which 
the Tigris flows The lake, and the surround- 
ing district, also called Thospltis, were both 
named from a city Thospia (Oacrirla) at the N 
end of the lake (Ptol v 13, 18) 

I^acTa (OpasTj, Ion Opijmj, OpTfunt, Opijiafij 
Opal, pp opai £T, Ion Opijf and Opijfj, pl 
OprjKes, Opijikcj Thrax, pl Thraces), was in 



earlier tunes the name of the vn^ space of 
comtry bounded on the N by the Danube, on 
the S by the Propontis and the Aegaean, 
the E bv the Pontus Euxinus, and on the W 
by the nver Strymon and the easternmost of 
the Blynan tribes It was dnuded into two 
parts by Mt Haemus (the Ballan), 
from W to E , and separating the pla>n o* 
lower Danube from the rivers which fall into 
the Aegaean Two extensive mountain ranges 
branch oft from the S side of Mt Haemus , one 
runnmg SE towards Constantinople , and the 
other, called Bhodope, E of the preceding one, 
and also runnmg in a south easterly durection 
near the nver Nestus Between these two ranges 
there are many plains, which are dramed by 
the Hebrus, the largest n%ei in Thrace At a 
later tune the name Tlurace was apphed to a 
more limited extent of country^ The district 
between the Strymon and the Nestus was added 
to Macedoma by Philip, and was usually 
called Macedonia Adjecta [M icedonia ] 
Under Augustus the part of the country N of 
the Haemus was made a separate Eoman pro 
vmce under the name of Moesia [Moesia] , but 
the district between the Stiymon and the 
Nestus had been previouslj restored to Tlirace 
by the Eomans The Boman province of 
Tlirace was accordmgly bounded on the W by 
tlie nver Nestus, which separated it from 
Macedonia, on the N by Mt Haemus, which 
divided it from Moesia , on the E by the 
Enxme, and on the S bj the Propontis and 
Aegean — Thrace, in its w idest extent, was 
peopled m the times of Herodotus and Thucy 
dides by a V ast number of different tribes , but 
tlioir customs and characters were marked by 
great uniformity Herodotus says that, next to 
the Indians, the Thracians were the most 
numerous of all races, and if united under one 
head would liave been irresistible He desenbes 
them as a savage, cruel, and rapacious people, 
dehghting in blood, but brave and warlike 
Accordmg to his account, which is confirmed 
by other writers, the Thracian chiefs sold their 
children for exportation to foreign merchants , 
they purchased their wives, they punctured 
•or tattooed their bodies and those of tlie women 
belonging to them, as a siggi of noble birth , they 
despised agnculture, and considered it most 
honourable to live by war and robbery (Hdt 
V 8-G , cf Strab pp 315-318 , Liv xxvi 26 , 
Tac Ann ii 04 , Time vii 27 ) Deep drinlung 
prevailed among them extensively, and their 
quarrels over their wine cups were notorious 
even m the time of Augustus (Hor Od i 27) 
They worshipped deities whom the Greeks iden 
tvfied with Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis the 
great sanctnarj and oracle of their god 
Dionysus was in one of the loftiest summits of 
Mt Bhodope [Dionysus ] Tlie tribes on tbe 
S coast attamed to some degree of civilisation, 
owmg to the numerous Greek colonies whicli 
were founded m their vicinity , but the tribes 
m the mtenor seem to have retained their 
savage habits, with little mitigation, down to 
the time of the Boman empire There is a 
r^arkable difference m the account of the 
Thracians denved from the poems of Homer 
find from eurly trad-itions They are a civilised 
people, witli finely wrought armour, cultivators 
ofthe vine (27 vi 132, x 430, xxiii 600) among 
whom were bom the eailiest Greek poets, 
Urpheus, Emus and Musaeus Eumolpus, like 
wise who founded the Eleusinian mysteries in 
Attica, IS said to have been a Thracian, and to 
have fougnt agamst Erechtheus, kingof Athens 
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It may be, ns some hold, that this was really a 
case of civilisation receding and that the older 
Thracians gained from the Phoenicians arts and 
culture which they afterwards lost, but it is 
not an impossible explanation that tbe Homeric 
idea of Thracians was denved fioin the Asiatic 
branch, who were identified with the skilful and 
musical Phrygians [For the Thracian emigra- 
tion into Asia see Phuygia] But if without 
refinements of civilisation, their history shows 
them to have been a brav e and spirited people, 
with a remarkable stram of religious enthusiasm 

The principal Greek colonies along tbe coast, 

beginning at tbe Strymon and going eastwards, 
were Amphepolis, at tbe mouth of tbe Stry- 
mon, Abdeea, a little to the W of tbe Nestus , 
Dicaea or Dicaepolis, a settlement of Maronea , 
Mabonea itself, colonised by tbe Chians, 
Stbyaie, a colony of the Thasians , Meseviuma, 
founded by tho Samotliracians , and Afnos, a 
Lesbian colony at the mouth of tbe Hebrus 
Tho Tliracian ChersonesuB was probably colo 
nised by the Greeks at an early period, but it 
did not contain any important Greek settle- 
ment till the migration of tbe fust Miitiades 
to tbe country , during tbe reign of Pisistratus 
at Athens [Ciieusonebus ] On the Propontis 
tho two chief Greek settlements were those of 
Peiuntiius and Selymdota, and on the Tina 
cinn Bosporus was the important town of 
Byzvntium There wcie only a few Greek 
settlements on the SW coast of the Euxine , 
the most important were those of Apoleonia, 
Odessus, Callatis, Tojn, renowned ns the 
place of Ovid’s banishment, and Istbia, near 
the S month of the Danube — The Thracians 
are said to have been conquered by Sesostns, 
long of Egypt, but that is a pure fiction 
[Sesostbis], nor can much faith be placed in 
the account of their conquest by Teuermns and 
My sinus (Hdt vii 20) The first really histon 
cal fact respeetmg them (apart from the 
foundations of colonies in Thrace mentioned 
above) is their subjugation by Megahazus, the 
general of Darius (Hdt v 1-10) After the 
Persians bad been dnven out of Europe by the 
Greeks, the Thracians recovered their indepen- 
dence, and at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, almost all tlie Thracian tubes were 
united under tho dominion of Sitalces, king of 
the Odrysae, whoso kingdom extended from 
Abdera to tlie Euxine and the mouth of the 
Danube In the thud year of the Peloponnesian 
war (b c 429), Sitalces, vvlio had entered into 
an alliance with the Atlionians, luv aded Mace 
donia with a vast army of 150,000 men, but 
was compelled by the failure of provisions to re- 
turn home, after remaining in Macedonia tlurty 
days (Time ii 29, 96) Sitalces fell in battle 
against the Tnballi in 424, and was succeeded 
by his nephew, Seuthes, who during a long 
reign raised his kingdom to a height of power 
and prosperity which it had never prevoously 
attained, so that his regular revenues amounted 
to the annual sum of 400 talents, in addition to 
contributions of gold and silver in tlie form of 
presents, to a nearly equal amount After the 
death of Seuthes, which appears to have hap- 
pened a little before the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, we find his powerful kingdom split 
up into different parts , and when Xenophon, 
with the remains of the 10,000 Greeks, arrived 
on the opposite coast of Asia, another Seuthes 
applied to him for assistance to reinstate him 
m hiB dominions (Xen An -vu ) Philip, tlie 
father of Alexander the Great, reduced the 
greater part of Thrace , and after the death 

3 P 2 
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of ^Uexander the country fell to the share of j 
Lj fcunachus It subsequently formed a part of 
the Macedonian dominions, but it continued to 
be governed by its nati\ e princes, and was only 
nominally subject to the Macedonian monarehs 
E\ tn under tlie Eomans Tlirace nas for a long 
time governed bj its oii-n chiefs At the time 
of the Moesian campaign (n c 29) the Thracian 
Odrjsae weie involved in a religious war with 
the Bessi for possession of the shnne of Dionj 
SUB and its sacred groi e Crassus conferred the 
cnstodj upon the Odrysae, to whose prmces he 
loft the rule oier all the Tliracian tribes S of 
the Haemus as vassal kings under the suzer- 
aintj of Home The position of the vassal king 
Ehoemetalccs and his descendants, iiho from 
the latter part of Augustus's reign till the time 
of Claudius held this power, has been compared, 
not inaptlv, to that of the Herods in Pales 
tme There were interruptions to this arrange 
ment m b c 11 Piso had, not without difS- 
culty, to repress disturbances Corrs reigned 
after the death of Ehoemetalces, but was mur- 
dered by his uncle, Ehascuporis, who had 
previonslj ruled part of Thrace The Eomans 
interfered, Ehascuporis was put to death, and 
Tiberius appointed n guardian of the young 
Ehoemetalces, son of Ehascuporis (19 \ n ) Not 
long after, when the Thracians resisted con 
scription, he placed the control practically m 
the hands of this guardian Caligula restored 
the principahtj to Ehoemetalces EL , but m 
JUD 46 Claudius constituted Thrace a province 
under a procurator Trajan raised it to a 
higher rank ns a provmce under a legatus 
AugxisH wopiactore 

P Thrasea Paetus, a distinguished Eoman 
senator and Stoic philosopher, in the reign of 
Nero, nas a nntne of Pataviuin, and was prob i 
ably bom soon after the death of Augustus | 
He appears at an earlv period of his hfe to 
haio made the younger Cato Ins model, of 
whoso life he UTote an account He married 
Ama, the daughter of the heroic Ama, who 
shoued her husband Caecina how to die, and 
his wife was worthy of her mother and her 
husband At a latei period he gave Ins own 
daughter in marriage to Helvidius Pnscus, who 
trod closely in the footsteps of his father in- 
law Thrasea and Helndius showed their spirit 
of conservntne republicanism by a custom of 
celebrating the birthdajs of Brutus and 
Cassius, Thrasea aould not attend the Ne 
roman games oi the funeral of Poppaea, nor 
would he sacrifice to the Genius of the emperor 
Tins roused the jealousj of Nero, and Thrasea 
iras condemned to death by the senate by com 
mand of the emperor, a n GO Bj Ins esecu 
tion and that of his fneiid Barca Soranus, 
Nero, says Tacitus, resolved to murder Virtue 
herself Tlio panegyric of Thrasea was written 
by Arulenns Eusticus, who was in consequence 
put to death bj Domitian (Tac Ann xiii 49, 
nv 12, 48, XV 20-22, xw 21-35, Hist ii 91, iv 
5, Apr 2, Dio Cass Ixi 15, bcii 20, Jui a SC, 
Mart 1 9 ) 

ThrasybuluB {Opaov^ovXos) 1 Tjwant of 
Miletus, M as a contemporarj of Penandcr and 
Alyattcs, the king of Ljdia (Hdt i 22, -vi 92, 
Ar Po? Ill 13, V 10) Tlio story of the mode 
in winch Tlirasybulus gave his advice to Pen 
under ns to the best means of securing his 
poi er 18 gi\cn under Pbhuxtifb — 2 A cele 
brated Athcninii, son of Lycus Ho was 
zealously attached to the Athenian democracy, 
and took nn active part in ovcrthroivmg the 
obgatchicnl government of the 400 m ii c 411 
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(Thuc wu 73) He was appointed as one of 
the generals at Samos, when those who fo- 
vonredthe oligarchj Mere deposed, and from 
this tune he took a prominent part in the con 
duct of the war, especially at the battle of 
Cyzicns, B c 410 (Tbnc nii 75-105, Xen HelL 
1 1, 12) On the establishment of the Thirty 
at Athens he was banished, and waslmug in 
exile at Tliebes uhen the rulers of Athens were 
perpetiating then- excesses of tyranny Being 
aided by the Tliebans wath arms and monej, 
he collected a small band, crossed the frontier, 
and seized the deserted fortress of Phyle He 
repelled the troops sent agamst hun from 
Athens, and, taking the offensiv e, marched upon 
the Peiraens, wluch fell mto his hands Prom 
this place he carried on iiar for several months 
against the Ten, who liad succeeded to the 
government, and eventually, upon the inter- 
vention of Pansanias, the democracy was re- 
stored in the autumn of 408 b c In 390 
Thrasybnlus commanded the Athenian fleet in 
the Aegaean, and was slain by the inhabitants of 
Aspendns, upon whom he vv as levj ing a forced 
contribution (Diod xiv 94, 99 , Xen HefZ iv 
8,25, Dem Lept p 475) — 3 Brother of Gelo 
and Hiero, tyrants oi Sjuraense He succeeded 
Hiero in the government, b c 467, and was 
soon aftenvards expelled by the Syracusans, 
whom he had provoked by his rapacity and 
cruelty He withdrew to Locn, in Italy, and 
there ended his days (Diod xi 67 ) 

Thrasydaens (OpacrvSdTos), tjTant of Agri- 
gentum, was the son and successor of Theron, 
bc 472 Shortly after his aeoession. he was 
defeated by Hiero of Syracuse , and the Agri- 
gentmes took advantage of tins disaster to 
expel him from their city He escaped to 
Greece, but was arrested at Megara, and exe- 
cuted (Diod XI 53 ) 

Thrasyllus or Thrasylus (OpaVuAAor, Opd- 
(TvAos) 1 An Athenian, who actively assisted 
I Tlirasybulus in opposmg tlie ohgarchical revo 
I lution m B c 411, and, like him, was appointed 
as one of the generals at Samos [Traivsynu 
BUS ] He was one of tlie commanders at the 
battle of Arginusae, and was among the six 
generals who returned to Athens and were put 
to death, 406 [Abgixusae ] — 2 An astrologer 
at Ehodes, with whom Tibenus became ac 
quainted during his residence m that island, 
and whom he ever after held m the highest 
honour In the scenes between hun and the 
emperor, as described by Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Dio, Thrasyllus is the prototype for Scott (in 
Quentm Dunvard) of Martins Galeotti, the 
astrologer oi Louis XI He confirmed the 
faith of Tibenus m Ins skiU by casting his 
ovni horoscope as well as that of his master, 
and saying that he himself had reached a 
great crisis of danger, having suspected, ns 
was the truth, that Tibenus was on the pomt 
of having lum thrown over a precipice This 
proof of prophetic power saved his life He 
died in AD 86, the year before Tibenus, and 
IS said to have saved tlie lives of many per- 
sons whom Tibenus would otlierwiso have 
put to death by falsely predicting for this 
very purpose that the emperor would hve a 
certain penod longer than his intended victims 
The son of this Thrasyllus succeeded to his 
father’s skill, and he is said to have predicted 
the empire to Nero (Tac Ann vi 20-22, 
Suet Aiig 98, Tib 11, 62, Gal 19, Dio Cass 
Iv 11, Ivii 16, Iviii 27 ) 

Thrasymachus (ppatripaxos), a native of 
Chalcedon, was n sophist, and one of the 
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earliest cultivators of fe art of ^^tonc Ho 

the JRmihhc, and « to s^everal 

the Pnaedrus (cf Cic Orat 1-, 

HI 82, 128 Quint in 1, 10 > Athen p 41 ) 
Thras^edes (OpaffvfLTidijs) 1 Son of th 
Pvhan Nestor and Anaxibm, acc^pamed his 
fa&er on the e’cpeditwn 
turned with lum to Pylos {E is 81, Y“ 

70B Od.m 442, Paus ii 18, 7)— 2 A sculp 
tor of Paros, contemporarymth Pludias, whose 
assistant he seems to have been He nas 
author of the statue of Asclepius at Epidaurus 
{Paus 11 27,2) 

Thrasmenus [Tbasimen-us J 
Throiuum {Op6piov Opifiuos, Opovieus), the 
chief town of the Locn Epicnemidii, on the 
nver Boagnus, at a short distance from the 
sea with a harbour upon the const (If ii 688 , 
Thuc 11 26, Strab p 486) It was destroyed 
by Onomnichus in the Sacred war, and its in 
habitants were sold into slavery Its rums 
(called Palaeocastro) axe at the modem Pil 
rali 

Thucydides (OoukvSIotis) 1 An Athenian 
statesman, of the demus Alopece, son of Mele 
sias After the death of Cimon (with whom he 
was connected by marriage), m B c 449, Tliucy 
dides became the leader of the aristocratic 
party, which he concentrated and more tho 
roughly organised m opposition to Pericles 
He was ostracised in 448, thus leaving the un 
disputed political ascendency to Pencles Ho 
left two sons, Melesios and Stephanus , and a 
son of the former of these, named Thucydides 
after his grandfather, was a pupil of Socrates 
(Anst ’Ad Uo\ 28, Plut Per 0-16, Plat 
Men p 94, Atheu p 234 ) — 2 The great Athe 
man historian, of the demus Hahmus, w as the 
son of Olorus or Orolus and Hegesipyle Ho 
IS said to have been connected w ith the family 
of Cimon, and we know that Miltiades, the 
conqueror of Marathon, married Hegesipyle, 
the daughter of n Thracian king called Olorus. 
by whom she became the mother of Cimon, 
and it has been conjectured that the mother of 
Thucydides was a granddaughter of Miltmdes 
and Hegesipyle Others suppose that his father, 
Olorus, was connected with Olorus king of 
Thrace , but a direct Tliraeian descent on the 
father’s side can hardly be possible The fact 
of the relationship of the other Thucydides to 
Cunon may suggest the possibility of a confu- 
sion According to a statement of Pamphila 
[Pauphila], Thucydides was forty years of age 
at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war,or B c 431, and accordmgly he was bom m 
471 There is a story m Lucian of Herodotus 
liar ing read his History at the Olympic games 
to the assembled Greeks , and Suidas adds that 
Thucydides, then a boy, was present, and shed 
tears of emotion a presage of liis ow n future 
historical distmction The story ns it stands is 
myiossible, but it is quite possible that Thucy 
hides in hiB youth may have heard Herodotus 
^cite some parts of his History at Athens rsee 
^KODOTCB, p 410, a] Tliuoydides is said to 
nave been mstracted in oratoiy by Antiplion, 
WB V J* Anaxagoras He informs 

possessed gold mines in that 
of opposite to the island 

T)n.i4 influence in that 

part of Thrace This property, according to 

ancestors , ac 

of he mamed on heiress 

®f that neighbourhood Tliucydides (ii 48) 
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was one of those who suffered from the ^eat 


nla<nie of Athens, and one of the few who le 
covered "We have no trustworthy evidence of 
Thucydides having distinguished himself as an 
orator, though it is not unlikely that ho did, foi 
lua oratorical talent is shown by the speeches 
that he has inserted in his Histoiy Ho was, 
however, employed in a military capacity, and 
he was in command of an Athenian squadron 
of seven ships, ntThaBus,n o 424, when Eucles, 
who commanded m Amphipolis, sent for his 
assistance against Brasidas That general, 
fearmg the arrival of a superior force, olTeied 
favourable terms to Ampliipolis, which wore 
readily accepted Thucydides arrived at Eion, 
at the mouUi of the Strymon, on the evenmg 
of the same day on which Amphipolis surren- 
dered, and though ho was too late to save 
Amphipolis, he prevented Eion from falling 
mto the hands of the enemy In consequence 
of this failure, Thucydides became an exile, 
probably to avoid a severer punishment, for 
Cleon, who was at tins time in gieat favour 
with the Athenians, appears to have excited 
popular suspicion against him His own words 
certainly imply that, during Ins oxile, he spent 
much of his time either in the Peloponnesus 
or m places which were under Pelopomiesian 
influence (v 26), and his work was the result 
of bis own experience and observations His 
minute desciiption of Sywaonse and tbe neigb- 
bourbood leads to tbe probable conclusion that 
he was personally acquainted with the localities 
and if he visited Sicily, it is probable that ho 
also saw some parts of southern Italy TJiucy- 
didcs says that ho lived twenty years in exile 
(v 26), and ns his exile began in 428, be may bav o 
returned to Athens in 408, about the time when 
Thrasybulns liberated Atliens Thucydides is 
said to hav o been assassinated at Athens soon 
after his return , but otbei accounts say that 
he w ns killed by n robber m Thrace The time 
of luB death is quite uncertam In in 110 ho 
mentions eruptions of Aetna, but does not 
know of the eruption of e c 896 (Diod \iv 
69) It IB therefore piobnble that he died 
before that year, though possible that he hved 
on without revising the passage in question 
The time when he composed Ins work has been 
a matter of dispute He infoniis us himself 
that he was busy in collecting materials all 
through the war from tho begnunng to tho end 
(i 22), and of coui-se he would register them as 
he got them Plutarch says that he wrote the 
work m Thrace , but tho woik in the shape in 
which we have it was certainly not finished 
until after the close of the war, and he was 
probably engaged upon it at the time of Ins 
death A needless question has been raised as 
to the autborslnp of tho eighth and last book 
of Thucydides, which breaks off m the middle 
of the twenty fiist year of the war (411) It 
difters from all the other books in containing 
no speeches, and w as less systematically com- 
posed Accordingly, several ancient cntics 
^pposed that tho eighth book was not by 
Thucydides some attributed it to his daughter, 
and some to Xenophon oi Theopompns, because 
both of them continued the histoiy This is 
an absurd story, not merely because nothing 
^n be less like tlio style of Xenophon and of 
xheopompuB It may be regarded as certain 
that Thucy dides wiote the book, and tbe dif- 
ferences alluded to (tho differences of style are 
unagmary) are accounted for by the fact that it 
work, 111 winch he would 
probably have inserted speeches — Tlie work of 
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Thucydides, from the commencement of the 
second book, is chronologically dinded mto 
ivmters and summers, and each summer and 
wmter make a year (u 1) His summer com- 
prises the time from the vernal to the autumnal 
equinox, and the winter comprises the period 
from the autumnal to the \ ernal eqmnox The 
division mto books and chapters was probably 
made by the AJexandrme critics The history 
of the Peloponnesian war opens the second 
book of Thucydides, and the first is introduc 
tory to the history He begms his first book 
by observing that the Peloponnesian war was | 
the most important event in Grecian history, 
Tvhich he shows bj a rapid review of the history 
of the Greeks from the earhest period to the 
commencement of the war (i 1-21) After his 
introductory chapters he proceeds to explain 
the alleged grounds and causes of the war 
the real cause was, he says, the Spartan 
jealousy of the Athenian power His narrative 
is mterrupted (c 89-118), after he has come to 
the tune when the Lacedaemomans resolved 
on war, by a digression on the rise and progress 
of the power of Athens , a period winch had 
been either onutted bj other writers, or treated 
rmperfectly, and with little regard to ohrono 
logy, as by Hellamcus in his Attic History (c 
97) He resumes his narrative (c 119) with 
the negotiations that preceded the war , but 
this leads to another digression of some length 
on the treason of Pausamas (c 128-134), and 
the exile of Themistocles (o 185-188) He 
concludes the book mth the speech of Pericles, 
who advised the Athenians to refuse the de 
mauds of the Peloponnesians , and his subject, 
ns already observed, begins with the second 
book — The work of Thucydides shows tlie most 
scrupulous care and dihgence in ascertaimng 
facts, his strict attention to chronology, and 
the importance that he attaches to it, are addi- 
tional proof of Ins historical accuracy His 
narrative is brief and concise to a degree which 
makes the thought, or the crowd of thoughts, 
concentrated m a short and mvolved sentence 
often hard to understand, it generally con- 
tains bare facts expressed m the fewest possible 
words, but this stem and apparently passion 
less brevity is able to produce n pathos un 
surpassed by anj prose writer This is seen 
most notably in his account of the Atheman 
catastrophe at Syracuse Few could read it 
(and there are other passages almost as movmg 
in the history ) without agreeing with the opinion 
of Gray and Macaulay (both masters of s tyle, 
especially the former), that notlung finer has 
been written in prose But it is still more 
important to notice that Thucydides is the 
founder of philosophical history He first 
showed that a great historian should not merely 
narrate events accurately, should not even con 
tent himself with a critical exammation of his 
authonties, but should also try to trace the 
causes of events, and their consequences, their 
teaclnng m politics, and the light which they 
throw upon cliaracter Many of his speeches 
are political essays, or materials for them, 
they are not mere imaginations of his own for 
rhetoncal effect , they contam m many cases 
the general sense of what was actual!} dehvered 
as near]} as he could ascertain, and in man} 
instances he had good opportunities of Imowing 
what was said, for he heard some speeches 
delivered (i 22) , but thev are employed to 
show the motives and sentiments of the speakers 
and of their partisans or countrymen — Edi 
tions of Thucydides by Poppo, Leips 1821, 
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1869 (now being re edited by Stahl) , Arnold, 
Oxf 1857 , Classen, Berl 1878 (now beuig re 
vised by Steup) , the first two books by Shil- 
letOjBookii by Marchant, 1891, ui by Bryans, 
n and v by Graves, iv by Rutherford, vi by 
Frost, I'll by Holden, 1890, and by Marchant, 
1893, viu by Goodhort, 1893 Translation by 
Jowett 

Thule (OovKt}), an island m the H part of 
the German Ocean, regarded by the ancients as 
the most northerly point in the whole earth 
It 18 first mentioned by Pytheas, the celebrated 
Greek navigator of Massiha, uho imdertook a 
voyage to Britain, of which he gave a descrip 
tion m his work on the Ocean [Pitheas ] It 
is not defimtely stated by those who mention 
Pytheas’s account, whether he claimed to have 
actually visited the island, or whether he only 
derived his information from those whom he 
met m Britain (Strab pp 63, 104, 114, 201 , 
Phn u 187) According to Pytheas, as cited by 
these writers, Thule was a blx days’ sail from 
Bntam, and the da} and mglit there were each 
BIX months long, t e the solstitial day was 
twenty-four hours long He further stated that 
m Thule and those distant parts the air was 
heavy and the sea thick and gelatinous, impene 
trable to rowmg The astronomical observation, 
wluch is accepted as true by Hipparchus, 
Eratosthenes, Mela and Plmy (Strab ll c , 
Phn IV 104 , Mel in 6), imphes that Thule lay 
ivithm the Arctic circle It is tolerably certam 
that Pytheas did not sail so far north , but if he 
took his account from others he may very well 
have heard of the very much greater length of 
the day m summer and its shortness m wmter — 
tales even may have reached him from places as 
far north as the North Cape The thickened 
sea 19 possibly a confused account of a frozen 
ocean m the north, but may only be based on 
some stones of banks of sea weed It is cunous 
that when Agricola’s expedition came m sight 
of the Shetlands, which they took to be Thule, 
they iwnpineif the conventional thickness of the 
water (Tac Agr 10) On the whole it is 
useless to speculate whether Pytheas’s account 
referred to the Shetlands, Iceland, or Norwa-y 
It IS pretty clear that Ptolemy (ii 6, 32) placed 
Thule at the Shetlands and m hterature Thule 
was universally accepted as the most distant 
and most northerly part of the world (Verg 
Georg i 80) 

Thuna (Oovpia), a town of Messenia on the 
river Ans, ten miles from Phorae (Pans iv 
81, 1 , Thuc 1 101 , Pol XXV 1) Its rums are 
near the modem Veisaga, six miles from Kala 
mata 

Thuiii, more rarely Thurium {Oovptoi, Oov 
pwv Oovpios, Oovptevs, Thunus, Thurluus 
Terra N7iovn,), a Greek city m Lueama, founded 
B c 448, near the site of the ancient Sybans, 
wluch had been destroyed more than sixt} 
years before [Svbakis ] It was built by the 
remains of the population of S} bans, who had 
failed m their first attempt of 452, and in their 
successful enterpnse were assisted by colonists 
from all parts of Greece, but especially from 
Athens Among these colomsts were the his- 
tenon Herodotus and the orator Lysias, the 
latter of whom, however, was only a youth at 
the tune, and subsequently returned to Athens 
(Diod xii 10 , Strab p 263 , Pint Per 11 ) 
Tlie new citv, from which the remama of the 
Sybarites were soon expelled, rapidly attained 
great power and prospenty, and became one of 
the most important Greek towns m the S of 
I Italy Thus we are told that the Thunans 
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,vere able to bring 11,000 foot soldiers and 1000 
horse into tlie field against the Lucaiunns 
(Diod 5a% 101) In the Sainnite n ars Tliuru 
received a Roman garrison , but it revolted to 
Hannibal in the second Punic n ar The Car 
tlint^mian general, hoivover, at a Inter time, not 
tmsting tlio Thurinns, plundered the town, and 
removed 3C00 of its inhabitants to Croton (App 
Aim 57) Tlie Romans subsequentlj sent a 
Latin colony to Thnni, and changed its name 
into Copiae, but it continued to retain its 
ori'^uial name, under nhicli it is mentioned hj 



Coin ol Thnrll, of 4tli cent u c 
Olr head of rnlloB fipnio of Scylln on her helmet , irr 
oorrms huU and fish 


Caesar in the Civil war ns a municipiuiu (Li\ 
xxxn 53, Strab p 203, Cacs J3 U in 21) 
Thyamis lOvapis Kalama), a river in 
Epirus, flowing into the sea near a proinoiitoiw 
of the same name (Time i ■10, Strab p 321) 
Thyades, [TrmA.] 

ThyamuB {Ova/ws Pteiala), a niountaiii in 
Acamnma, south of Argos Ain])liilochicum 
(Time 111 100) 

Thyatira (to Oudreipa A/ hissar), a ciU in 
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nsHndrianopolis Its site is near the modem 
Boqhan Eusar 

Thymbrius {Ovfippm Thtmhrek), n riv ci of 
the Troad, falling into tlio Senmander At the 
present da3, it flows direct into the Hellespont, 
wid, on Hub and other grounds, some doubt 
whether the ThimhreK is the ancient river 
Thymele, an nclrcsB in the reign of Domitian 
(Juv 1 85, V 111 197) 

ThymootCB (Oy/xofrrjy), ono of the clderh oi 
Troj A Boothsajer had predicted that on a 
! certain day a boj should bo bom, bj whom Troy 
should be dcslrojcd On that day Pans was 
bom to Pnnm, and Munippus to Tliymoctos 
Pnam ordered Munippiis and his mother Cvlla 
to be hilled (If in 140) Hence Virgil (Ae« n 
81) represents Aencai? saying that it wasdonbt- 
ful whether Thymoctes advised the Trojans to 
draw the wooden horse into Uie cilj in order to 
revenge hiinsclf 

Th^ (OwoO, a Thracian peojilc, whose 
original abodes were near Salmvdcssus, but who 
afterwards passed over into BixiiiMA 
Thynla (Ovyla) 1 Tlio land of the Tbvni 
in Thrace — 2 Another naiiio for Bithima — 
3 fTllVMAh] 

Th^ias or Thynla (Oeriar, Ouma) 1 (J«- 
adft), a promontory on the coast of Tluacc, 
NW of Salmjdessns, with a town of tho same 
name (Strab p 819) — 2 (Ktrpc), a small 
islet of the Euxinc, on the coast of Bithjnia, 
near tho Prom Caljie, also called Apollouia and 
j Diuihntisa (Ap Eh ii 177) 

Thyono [Diosvsus, p 291, b, Setole] 
Thyrfia (Oepra), the chief town in Cynnrin, 
tho district on tlio borders of Laconia and Ar* 


gobs, was situated upon a In ight 2000 feet 
above the sea-level, on the bay of tho sea called 
the M of Lydia, on the nver Ljciis It was! Sinus Thyreatos {Ovpdrrjs adA-or) It was 
formorlj called Pclopoia, and received its new ) for the possession of Tliyrca that the celebrated 
name in the Macedonian penod (fetinb p i battle was fouglit between the 800 Spartans and 


610, Stepb Bjz s v , Liv xxxvii 11) 

Thyestes (Oweo-rj)s),Bonof Pelops and Hippo 
damia, was tho brotlicr of Atreus and the father 
of Aegisthus See Ann us and AroisTiius 
Th^a (Oela), a daughter of Caslahus or Cc 
phisseuB, became bj Apollo the mother of Del 
phuB She lb fcaid to liave been the first to 
‘-acnCco to Dioiij bus, and to hav o celebrated or 
gies in hiB honour (Hdl vii 178, Paus x 0,2) 
It was believed that from her tho Attic women, 
who went 3 early to Mt Parnassus to celebrate 
tbe Dionysiao orgies witb tlio Delpliinn Tliv 
lades receiv ed tliomsolv os tlio name of Thyiadcs j 
or Thyades There is lilUo doubt Hint her 
story was simply an altcinjit to explain tins 
name, wliicb is probably connected with Ovu 
and has tbe same meaning ns Maenndcs 
Thyillus {OviWos), a Greek poet, living nt 
Rome about n c 07, and a friend of Cicero Ho 
seems to Imve been engaged on a poem about 
tho Elensiiimn litcs (Cic ad Aft i 9, 12, 10) 
Some editions write ns name ChiliuB 
Thymbra [Ovfi^pri), a city of the Troad, N of 
Hium Veins, on a hill by the side of tbe river 
Timinnius, with a colobrated temple of Apollo, 
who derived from this place tho epithet Thym 
brnras (II X 480, \x 53, 151 , btriib p 6%, 
cf [Eurl JR/(ts 224) 

Thymbria (Ougfipfa), a place in Cana, on tho 
Macandor, four stadia E of My us, with a Chii 
romum — that is, n cave containing mcnhitic 
vnmur (Strab p 036) 

Thymbrium(Oupj3p(oi' Thy mbnlni), n binall 
town of Phrygia, a little S of Plnlomolium, on 
^ f 1 t^conium, wath the so called Fountain 
of Midas (Xen Anah i 2) It was rc founded 


800 Argi vcB Tlio territory' of Thyrea w ns called 
Thyrcatis (Oupfnris) (Strab p 870, Hdt i 
82, Time V 11 , Ov Fast ii 60, OTiiiiVAnrs ) 
Its ruins, known as Hcllcmko or TicJiio, show 
tbe position of the w alls and towers 
Thyreum or Thyrrheom (Oiptov, Ovppeiov 
Vasihos), a town in N Acnmania, between 
Anactoriiiin and Limnnon, close to the Sinus 
Aiiibraciiis (Pol iv 25, Cic ad Fam xvi 5) 
Thysdrns, Tisdrus, or Tusdrus (OvtrdpSs- 
El-Jcmni, Tin), a. largo fortified city of Byra^ 
cona, MIV of tlie promontory Bracliodcs (Fas 
Kajwiidtah) Under the Romans it was a free 
city It was hero that tho cniporoi Gordian 
assumed the purple (Ptol iv 3, 89 , Hoiodian, 
VII 4 ) 

Thyssagetac (OianrayeTai), a people of Sar- 
malia Asmtica, on tho E shores of tho Pains 
Mncotis (Hdl iv 22, Mel i 19) 

Thyssus (Ova-ffos or OuccSs), a town of Mace- 
donia on the peninsula of Acte (Hdt vii 22, 
Time IV 109, Strab p 881) 

Tiarantns, a nver of Scy tlua and a tiibutary 
of the Danube (Hdt iv 48) 

Tibareni, or Tibari (Tifiapppol, TlPapoi), a 
quiet ngriciiltiiral people on tlio N coast of 
Poiiliis, E of tho river Iris (Hdt iii 04, Xen 
An V 5, 2 , Strab p 527) 

TibSrlas 1 (TqSfpidv Tt$epuvi), a city of 
Galileo, on the SIV sliore of the Lake of Tibo- 
nas, built by Herod Antipas m hoiioiii of the 
emperor Tibcriiis After Hie destruction of 
Jomsalom, it bocamo tlio seat of Hie Jewish 
Sanhedrim Near it wire tho warm baths of 
EimnauB (Ptol viii 20,10, Jos Awf xviii 8, 
B J 11 21 )— 2 Gennesaret, also the Sea of 
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Galilee, in tlio O T Chiimerctli {Bahr Tuba- 
riijeli), 11)0 socontl of tlio three lakes ))i Paks 
fine, formed by the courso of the Jordan 
[J 01 PAJ rs J Its length is olei en or twelve 
gcographieal miles, and its. breadth from live to 
fiiv Jt lies d< ep among fertile lulls Its surface 
's 750 feet below the lei el of the Mediterranean 
(PauH 1 7, 1 , Ptol 1 IG, 4 , Joa li J ii 2b ) 

TihennuB [Tnu ms ] 

Tiberinus, the deified personification of the 
mer Tiber, to whom venous mj tlis attached, 
some atonrs making him a king of Veu, others 
a king of Alba who was droivned in the Tiber, 
others again representing him as the son of 
Janos [see p 157, b] Tlic river god Tibennns 
was addressed in solemn invocations (Cic M B 
111 20,52, Serv ad Acn i 278), and a festival 
was hold in his honour on the Island of the Ti 
her, where he seems to have had a sbnne In 
hiB worship he was connected, or perhaps some 
times identified, with Portuiius 

Tibenopohs (TtPiptobnoKis near the modem 
Allied ), a city of Great Phrygia, near Enmenia, 
where a worship of Tiberius and Lina was 
established (Ptol v 2, 25) 

Tibens also Tibns, Tybns, Thybns, Amnia 
Tiberinus or simplj Tiberlnna {Tiber or Te 
verc), the chief river in central Italy, on which 
stood the city of Home It is said to have been 
onginally cillod Albula, and to have received 
the name of Tibcns in consequence of Tibon 
nus, king of Alba, hanng been drowned in it 
It has been supposed that was the Latin 

and Tibcns the Etruscan name of the nvor 
The Tiber rises from two spnngs of limpid 
vratcr in the Apennines, near Tifemum, and 
flows in a south westerly direction, separating 
Etruria from Umbna, the land of the Sabines, 
and Lituiin After flowing about 110 miles it 
receives the Nar (A'era), and from its confluence 
with this nver its regular navigation begins 
Three miles above Rome, at the distance of 
nearly seventy miles from the Nar, it receives 
the Anio (Teveronc}, and from this point be 
comes a nver of considerable importance 
Within the walls of Rome, the Tiber is about 
800 feet wide and from twelve to eighteen feet 
deep After heavy rams the nv er in ancient 
times, as at the present day, frequently over- 
flowed its banks, and did considerable mischief 
to the lower parts of the city (Liv xxiv 9, 
XXX 88,xicxv 9, 2I,xxxviii 28, Dio Cass xxxix 
Cl, hii 20 , cf Cic ad Q JFr iii 7 , Hor Od i 
2, 18 ) To guard against these dangers Augus 
fus instituted the Curatorcs alvei Tibcns {Snot 
Aug At Rome the maritime navigation 
of the nver begins , and at eighteen miles from 
the city, and about four miles from the coast, 
It divides into two arms, forming an island, 
which was sacred to Venus and called Insula 
Sacra {Isola Sagi a) The loft branch of the 
nver runs into the rca by Ostia, which wrs the 
ancient harlwur of Romo, but in consequence 
of the accumulation of sand at the mouth of 
the left branch, the right branch was widened 
by Trajan, nnd was made the regular harbour 
of the city under the name of Portiis lionianiis, 
Porlus Augusti, or simply Porlus [Ostia ] 
llio whole length of the Tiber, with itswindings, 
IS about 200 miles Tlic waters of the river 
art muddyand yellowish, whence it Is frequently 
called by the Roman poets /lavas Tibens 
The jvoots also give it the epithets of Tyrrhc 
bocauRc it flowed past Etnina during the 
whole of its course and of Liidiiir, be eause the 
E'nircaiis are said to have been of Lydian 
onj in 
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Tiberius 1 Emperor of Rome, a n 14-37 
His full name was Tibcnus Claudius Nero 
Caesar He was tlio son of T Claudius Nero 
and of Livia, and was born on the 10th of Nov- 
ember, n c 42, before liis mother mamed 
Augustus Tibenus w as tall and strongly made, 
and hiB health was very good His face was 
handsome, and his eyes were large Ho was 
carefully educated, and became well acquainted 
vvuth Greek and Latm hteratuie His master 
in rlictono was Theodorus of Gadara Though 
not without military courage, ns his life shows, 
he had a great timidity of character, and was 
of «. jealous and suspicious temper , and these 
qualities rendered him cruel after he had ac 
quired power There can be little doubt that 
his morose reserve nnd his dissimulation liad 
been increased, if not created, by his relations 
to Augustus As emperor the difiiculties of his 
position, and the influence of Livua and still 
more of Sejanns, increased his tendency to 
jealousy nnd suspicion of all who seemed rivals 
or dangerous from their popnlnnty The sys 
tom of espionage nnd delation once begun could 
only increase with each act of tyranny nnd 
cruelty till his rule became a veritable reign of 
terror Yet in reading his history, especially 
the tales of his monstrous and incredible been 
tiousnoss it must be recollected that Tacitus 
and Suetonius both wrote with a strong bias 
against him and his rule, and were ready to 
accept as true the worst scandals which were 
handed down If Velleius was prejudiced in 
the other direction it is at least right to adopt 
some part of hislcssunfavournble portrait and to 
imagine that the old ago of Tibenus was not 
so absolutely contradictory of Ins youth ns it is 
sometimes made to appear The cruelty of his 
rule applied only to Rome Tlie testimony of 
Josephus and Pliilo shows that liis provincial 
government was just and lenient — In b c 11, 
Augustus compelled Tibenus, much against his 
will, to divorce his wife Vipsania Agrippina, 
nnd to marry Julia, the widow of Agnppa, and 
the emperor’s daughter, with whom Tibenus, 
however, did not long hvo in harmony Tibenus 
was thus brought into still closer contact 
with the impennl family, but ns C nnd L 
Caesar, the grandsons of Augustus, vv ere still 
hvmg, the prospect of Tibenus succeeding to 
the impenal power seemed very remote He 
was employed on various military semces 
In 20 he was sent by Augustus to restore 
Tigrnnes to the throne of Armenia It was 
dunng this campaign that Horace addressed 
one of his Epistles to Julius Elorus (i 12), who 
was serving under Tibenus In 15, Drususand 
his brother Tibenus were engaged in warfare 
with the Raeti, nnd the evploits of the two 
brothers were sung by Horace {Od iv 4, 14) 
[Raetia ] In 13, Tibenus was consul with P 
Qumtihus Varus In 11, while his brother, 
Dnisus, was fighting against the Germans, Ti 
benns conducted the war against the Dalmatians 
nnd against the Pannonians Dnisus died in 
9, owing to a fall from his horse On the news 
of the accident, Tibenus v as sent by Augustus 
to Drusus, whom he found just alive Tibenus 
returned to the v nr in Gennnny,aiid crossed 
the Rhine In 7 ho was consul a second time 
In 0 he obtained the tnlniiiitia potestas for five 
years, but during this year he retired with the 
emperor’s permission to Rhodes, where he spent 
the next seven vears Tacitus says that Ins 
chief reason for leav mg Rome vi as to get away 
from his wife, vilio treated him with contempt, 
and vvliosc licentious lifoviab no secret to her 
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Imsbanti, probably, too, ho was umvilhiig to 

sW at Rome rrhon tlio grandsons of Augustus 
attaining years of matunh, for t^^ wa 
mutual jealous} betvicen them and Tibcnus 
He rctnraed to Rome a n 2 He uas relieved 
from one trouble during his absence, for his n ife, 
Julia, was banished to tho island of Pandatana 
Id c 2), and ho neror saw her again After the 
Luii of L Caesar (an 2) nid C Caesar 
(a-D 4), Augustus adopted Tibenus, iiitli tlic 
xiav of leaving to lura the impcnal power , and 
at the same tune he required Tiberius to adopt 
Germanicus, tho son of his brother Dinisus, 
though Tiberius had a son Drusus b} Ins wife 
Vipsania From tlio vear of his adoption to 
the death of Augustus, Tibcrma was in com- 
mand of the Roman armies, though ho Msilwl 
Rome several times He was sent into Ger- 
many A D 4 He reduced all Hlv ricum to sub- 
jection A-D 0 , and m A D 12 he had the honour 
of a triumph at Rome for his Gennan and 
Dalmatian vactoncB On the death of Augustus 
at Rola, on tho 19th of August, vm 1 1, Tibenus, 
who was on his wav to Dlv-ncum, was immedi- 
ately summoned homo by his mother, Livia 
He took the impenal power wiUiout any oppo- 
sition, affecting all the while a great reluctance 
He began hia reign bv putting to death Poslti 
inns Agrippa, tbc 
surviving grandson 
of Augnelus, and he 
alleged that it was , 
done pursuant to the 
command of Uichito 
emperor When he 
felt himself sure in 
his place, lie began 
to strciigtlion tbc 
pnncipato He took 
iroin tlicrmpiilarns 
semblj die election 
of tbc mngiRlratcs, 
niidlninsforred it to 
the seiiale The 
news of the death of 
Augustus roused a 
mutiny among tho 
legions in Pannonia, whicli was quelled bv 
Dmsns, the son of Tibenus Tbc armies on 
the Rhine under Gcrmanicus showed a dispo 
sition to reject Tibenns, and if Gcrmanicus had 
been inclined to try the fortune of a campaign, 
1ie might have lind the assistance of the Ger 
man armies against bis uncle ButGcrinaiucus 
restored disciphne to the army by lus finnncBs, 
and maintained bis fidelity to the new emperor 
Tile first year of bis reign was marked by the 
death of Juba, whom Augustus bad removed 
from Pondatina to Elngium The death of 
Germanicus m the East, in a i) 10, reliev cd Ti 
benns from all fear of a riv al claimant to the 
tlurone, and it was believed by many that Ger 
^meusbad been poisoned by order of Tibenus 
Prom this time Tibenus began to indulge with 
less restraint m his love of tyranny, and many 
distinguished senators were soon put to death 
on tho charge of treason against the emperor 
(Iticsa majesias) Notvvathstandmg his bur 
picious nature, Tibenus gav e Ins complete confi 
uence to Sej onus, who for many years possessed 
tlic real government of the stale Tins am- 
bitious man aimed at the imperial power In 
A3 Dmsms, the son of Tibenus, was poisoned bv 
the conlnv ance of Sejanns TJireo y ears after 
wards (20) Tiben^ loft Rome, and vviUidrew 
mto Campania He never returned to tho city 
He left on the pretext of dedicating temples m 


Ilc^d ol Tiberius fTrom a 
etutuc In tho A a^lcan ) 
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Campania, but the real canso was probablv bis 
dislike to Rome, where ho Imevv that ho was 
Tinpiopular , and Sejanus vv as only too anxious 
to entourage any feeling which would keep the 
emperor at a distance from the citv That 
Tibenus went because he wished to hide his 
liccnliousncss ni tins place of retirement may 
he set down os a silly invention Romo was 
not a place were licentiousness was scouted 
He took up hiB residence (27) in tho island of 
Capreac, at a short distance from the Campa- 
nian coast The death of Liv la (29), tho em- 
peror’s mother, i-olcu'-cd Tibenus from one 
caiwo of anxiety He had long been tired of 
litr, because she vvislicd to exercise authonly , 
and one object in leaving Romo was to be out 
of her way Livia’s dcalli gave Sejanus and 
Tibenus free scope, for Tiberms never entirely 
rclciscd himself from a kind of subjection to 
his mother, and Sejanus did not ventuio to 
attempt the overthrow of Lina’s influence 
Tlic dcslmctioii of Agnppina and her children 
was now the cliicf purpose of Sejanus he finally 
got from the tyrant (01) the reward that was his 
just de-ort, an ignominious death [Sr J<vMrP ] 
The death of Sejonns was followed by the exe- 
cution of his fnciids , and for the remamdci 
of the rtign of Tiberius, Rome continued to he 
the scene of tragic occurrences Tibenus died 
on the IClli of Mareli, 07, at the villa of Lucnl- 
lus, ni Misonum He v as severnty eight years 
of age, and had reigned twenty two vears He 
was succeeded by Gams (Caligula), tlie son of 
Gcmianiciio, but, according to Tacitus, he had 
himself appointed no successor (Tae Aim vi 
4C), thoupli lie had appointed Gams tlie lioir 
of ins private piopcrty (feutl 2ib 70) in con* 
jnnclionwith Tibenus Geinolhis, whom Gams 
afterwards put to death On tho other hand, 
Josephns has a story of Tiherius committing 
tho empire to Gams ( Int xviii 0, 0) TibcnuB 
did not die a natural death It was known 
Uiat his «nd was rapidly approaching, and 
hav mg hud a faiiiliiig fit, he w as suivposcd to 
be dead Tlierciiixm Gams came forth and 
was saluted ns emperor, but he vvns alarmed 
by the intelligence that Thbenus had recovered 
and called for Bonietlung to oat Gams was so 
fnghtened that he did not Iwiiow wlint to do, 
but 'Macro, the prefect of the pnietonans, vv itb 
more presence of mind, gave orders tliat n 
quantity of clothes slionld bo tlirown on Ti 
berms, and that he should bo left alone (Tac. 
Ann \ 50, Dio Cuss Iviii 23) Suctomns 
mentions a suspicion tlint Tilicrius was poisoned 
at the lust by Gams (Snet Tib 78, Cal 32) 
Tibenus wrote a bnef commentary of lus own 
life, the only book that the emperor Domitinn 
studied (Suet Tib 07, Do?« 20), and also Greek 
poems, and a lymc poem on tho death of L 
Caesar (Suet Ttb 70) —2 TibcnuB Gemellus, 
son of Drusus junior (Drubub, No 5),twin vvilh 
another son, who died early Ho vv ns tlierefore 
pg'andsoii of Tilvcrins and regarded as n danger- 
ous rival by Caligula, who put Inm to death 
soon after his accession (Suet 2\b 51, Cal 
14, 23) It IB said that Tibenus doubted Ins 
logiiimncy This and his youth may have been 
reasons against Ins being named snccessor to 
tbo empire (Suet Tib 02, Tac Ann vi 40) — 3 
A pbilosoplier and Boplust, of unloiown time, 
llie author of numerous w oiks on grammni and 
rhetoric One of bis works, on tbo fignies in 
the orations of Demosthenes (Ilfpl tCu irapa 
AuMoo-OeVti crvrtfidrwv), is still extant — ^Ed 
Spen^l, 1850) 

TibUis 1 A town of Numidia, m N Africa, 
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on the road from Cirln to Cnithagc, witli %\arm 
springs, coiled Aquae Tibihtanae — 2 (^Tifljs), 
a toun on the Cjrus in the Asintic Iberia 

TibiBCUM, a toim of Dacia and a Eoman 
municipium on the river Tibiscus (Ptol in 8, 

lOL 

Tibiscus 01 Tiviscus (2'rmcs), a riier of 
Dacia, vliicli rises in the district of Samiize 
getusa and joins the Danube a little below 
bingidunuin {Belgrade) 

Tibullus, Albius, the Eoman poet, uas of 
equestrian fomilj Tlie date of his birth is un 
certain, but he died jouiig, soon after Virgil 
His birth is therefore placed bj conjecture 
B C 51, mid his death iiC 18 Of his joutli 
and education absolutch nothing is known 
The estate belonging to the equcBtiiau aiices 
tors of Tibullus was at Pedum, between Tibur 
and Pracneste This proper tj, like that of the 
other great jioetsof the dai, Vngil and Horace, 
had been either entirelj or partinllj confiscated 
during the cinl wars, jot Tibullus retained 
orrecoiered part of it, perhaps through Mos 
salla, and spent there the bettor portion of Ins 
sliort, but peaceful and happj, life (Tib i 1, 
19 , cf Hor JDv i 4, 7) WJieii liis friend mid 
patron, Mossalla, was going to his prefecture 
in Asia, B c 30, Tibullus after first refusing 
eventually agreed to nccoinpanv linn, but fell 
ill on the w aj at Coroyra and returned thence 
to Eomo (Tib i 1, i 3) iVfterw ards, in 23, ho 
went to Aquitama w ith Mcssalla, who lind been 
sent bv Augustus to suppress a formidable in 
surrcotion which liad broKen out in this pro 
\inco Part of the glorj of the Aquilaninii 
campaign, which Tibullus colobratesmlaiigungo 
of unwonted loftiness, redounds, according to 
the poet, to his own fame Ho was piosont nt 
tlie battle of Atax {Aiide in Languedoc), which 
broke the Aqiiitaninn rebellion (Tib i 7) So 
ceased the active life of Tibullus, Ins life is 
now the chronicle of his pootrj and of tholoies 
which inspired it The first object of his 
attncliment is celebrated under the poetic name 
of Delia according to Apnleius (Apof 10) her 
real name was Plania To Doha are addressed 
the first siY Elegies of the first book Tbo 
poet’s nttacliineiit to Delia had begun before 
he left Eoine for Aquitanin But Delia seems 
to have been faithless during his absoiitc from 
Eomo On Ins return from Corejna ho found 
her ill, and attended her ivith afTectioniitc 
solicitude (Elcff i 5), and hoped to induce her 
to retire with him into the couiitrj But first 
a richer loier appears to haio supplanted him 
with the inconstant Delia, and afterwards 
there appears a husband in his waj The 
second book of Elegies is chitflj dei otod to a 
new mistress named Nemesis (cf Oi Avi iii 
9, 82 , Mart viii 73, 7) It is probable, though 
not certain, that this Nemesis is the same ns 
the Gljceia mentioned oiilj bj Horace (Od i 
83, 2), who reproves him for dwelling so long in 
Ins plaintive elegies on the ‘pitiless Gljcora ’ — 
The pootrj of his contemporaries shows Tibul 
lus ns a gentle and singulnrlj amiable man 
To Horace especiallj he was nn object of warm 
attaclunent Besides the ode which alludes to 
his passion for Glycein (Hor Od i 88), the 
Epistle of Horace to Tibullus gives the most 
full and pleasing view of Ins poetical retreat, 
and, of his character it is written bj a kindred 
spirit Horace does homage to that perfect 
punty of taste which distinguishes the poetry 
of Tibullus he takes pnde m the candid but 
favourable judgment of Ins own Sntnes Hie 
time of Tibullus he supposes to be shaied 
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between the finishinglns exquisite small poems, 
which were to surpass oven those of Cassius of 
Parma, up to that time the models of that kind 
of composition, and the enjoyment of the 
countrj Tibullus possessed, according to bis 
fneiid’h notions, nil Ibc blessings of life — a 
competent fortune, fav our wilb tbe great, fame, 
health, and lie seeinod to Imow how to enjoj 
nil those blcBsiiigB — The first two books alone 
of tlie Elegies tinder tbo name of Tibullus are 
of undoubted nuthonlicitj Tlio third is the 
vvorl of another, n verv infenor poet, wliothor 
Ljgdiimiishe ii real or fictitious name Tlus 
poet was much jounger than Tibullus, for he 
was bom iii the jear of Iho battle of Mutiiin, 
18 It IS probable that be was a less gifted 
member of Mcssalln’s htcrarj circle tins con 
ncxion with the patron of Tibnlhis might 
nccount for his Elegies being confused w ith the 
genuine poems of Tibullus Tbo lioxnnioter 
poem on Jlcssnllo, viliich opens the fourth 
book, IS so bad that, altliougli n successful 
elegiac poet mav have failed when lit attempted 
epic verse, it cannot rcadilj bo ascribed to a 
writer of the crquisito taste of Tibullus If it 
IB Ins, it must bo Buppoicd that it w as an earlj 
poem written in nn iniitativo mniinei, wben ho 
wnB iindertho full influence of the Alexandrian 
Bchool The smaller Elegies of the fourth book 
have all the iniiiiilable grace and Kiniplieilj of 
Tibullus V ith the exception of the thirteenth 
(of which Bonio lines are hardly surpassed by 
'Tibullus himself) tlieso poems relate to the love 
of ft certain Sulniciii, a vioinan of noble birth, 
for CcrinlliUB, the real or fictitious name of a 
benutifnl joulli Norislboro anj iinprobabihtj 
in supposing that TibulhiB mav have virittcii 
Elegies in the name or bv tbo desire of Sul- 
picin If Siilpiciii was herself Hit poetess, slio 
approached nearer to Tibullus than ntij other 
vvntor of Elegies — The first book of Elegies 
nlono Boems to have been piibhsbod during tbo 
nulliors lift, prob ihlj soon after the fnninph 
of Mess ilia (27) The second book probnblj* 
did not appear till after tbo death of Tibullus 
VTitli it mav have been published the Elegies of 
Ills iiiiitnfoi, pcilmps Ins Inend nnd assoemfo 
in the Bocictj of Slcssalla, Ljgdamus (if that 
bo ft real name), z c the Hurd book , and like- 
wise Hie fourth, made up of jiooms belonging, 
us it were, to Hus intimate sociclv of hlessalla 
the Panegyric bj some nameless autlior, wliicli, 
feeble ns it is, seems to be of that ago , Hie 
poems in Hie name of Snlpicia, with tlio con- 
cluding one, the tliirlcentb, a fragment of 
Tibullus lumself — Editions of Tibullus bj 
Lnchninnn,Berol 1829,Disson, Gottuigen,183'5, 
B ilireiis, Loips 1878 , Hiller, Loips 1886 
selections bj Eumsaj 

Tibur (Tiburs, pk Tiburtcs, Tiburtliius 
Ttvoli), one of the most ancient towns of La- 
tium, Bisteon miles NE of Eomo, situated on 
Hie slope of a hill (licneo cnlled bj Hoiaeo 
supmnm Trhur), on the left bank of the Amo, 
winch liore forms a, magnificent waterfall 
(Strab p 238, Hor Od i 17, 13) It is said 
to have been originallj built bj the Siculi 
(Dionj s 1 IG), j e by the v erj early inhabitants 
of Italj who were driven southwards into Sicily 
[SiciLi v] According to one tradition these earlier 
occupants were expelled from tlioir citj bj 
Tiburtus (who leiiamed it). Corns, and Cntillus 
or Cntilus, the throe sons of a Catillnv who 
was himself a son of Ainphinrnus, nnd migrated 
to Italj bofoie the time of the Trojan war 
(Hor Od 1 IS, 2, Veig Aen m 670, 0% 
Fast IV 71, Azn in C, 45 , Stat Silv i 8, 74 , 
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Sil It IV 225) In some accounts CatiUus 
accompanied* Evonder But it is probable 
that this theory of a colonisation by Grieeks 
had no foundation, and arose merely from a 
tendency at a particular tune to look for a 
Greek onginof Italian torvus iibicli rvere leally 
of a Latm foundation It was aftenvards one 
of the chief towns of the Latin League, and i\ ns 
reduced to submission in S35 (Liv vu 10), 
but was left independent, though deprived of 
temtorj Hence Eoinan exiles could go there 
(Pol n 14), which explains the stoi-j' in Ovid 
(Fast VI GC5, cf Liv ix 80, App B C i Go, 
0\ Pont 1 3,81) Tiburremamed m the posi- 
tion of bemg a ctvitas foederafa until after the 
Social war (b c 90) when it receir ed the fran- 
chise [cf Pb-VExeste] Tibur contmued to be 
a large and flourishing town, since tlie salubrity 
and beautiful scenery of the place led many of 
the most distmgmshed Eoman nobles to build 
here magnificent rillas Of these the most 
splendid was the villa of the emperor Hadrian, 
m the extensir e remains of n Inch many valna 
ble specimens of ancient art have been dis- 
covered Here also Zenobia lived after adorning 
the tnumpli of her conqueror, Aurelian Horace 
liad a countrv house m the neighbourhood of 
Tibur, which he preferred to all his other lesi- 
dences [Horatios] Tlie deity chiefly wor- 
shipped at Tibur was Hercules and in the 
neighbourhood were the grove and temple of 
the Sibyl Albunea, whose oracles were con 
suited from themost ancient times [Albtjbea ] 
The beautiful round temple winch remams, in 
fair pieservation, is generally called the temple 
of the Sibyl, but it may be more correct to 
regard it ns the temple of Vesta (who is known 
to have had a temple at Tibur), and to regard 
the neighbouring temple (now the church of 
S Giorgio) as the temple of the Sibyl The 
more important temple of Hercules Victor, the 
presidmg deity of Tibur, probably stood on 
tlie site of the present cathedral 
Tichis or Tecum [TEcxra ] 

Tichiussa (Teixtovcraa), a fortress in the 
territory of Miletus (Thuc viii 20, 28) 

Tiolnum (Ticinensis Favza), a town of the 
Laevi, or, accordmg to some, of the Insubres, 
in GaUia Cisalpina, on the left bank of the 
Ticmus It was subsequently a Eoman muni- 
cipium , but it owed its greatness to the 
Lombard kings, who made it the capital of 
their dommions The Lombards gave it the 
name of Pnpia, winch it still retains under the 
slightly changed fonn of Pavia (Strab p 217 , 
Tac Azin in 5 , Procop B G ii 12, 25, ii 32 ) 
Ticinus {Fessino) an important nver m 
Gallia Cisalpina, rises in Mons Adula, and 
after flowing through Lacus Verbanus {Lago 
Maggwre), falls into the Po near Ticmum 
It was upon the bank of this nver that Hannibal 
gamed Ins first victorj ovei the Eomons, by 
the defeat of P Scipio, b c 218 (Strab pp 
200, 217 , Li\ XXI 45 , Pol in 05 ) 

Tifata, a mountaui in Campania, E of Capua, 
near which the Samnites defeated the Cam- 
panians, and where at a later time Sulla gained 
a \uctory ovei the proconsul Norbanus (Ln i in 
29, xxiii 80-43, Veil Pat ii 26) On this 
mountain there was a temple of Diana [p 285, a], 
and also one of Jupiter, who (like ZeusLycaeus) 
was worshipped m oak groi es) on hiO tops, as 
IS implied in the titles Jupiter Apennmensis, 
Jupiter Culminahs, Ac [Jupiter J 
Tifemum 3 Tiberlnum (Tifemates Tibermi, 
pi Gitta di Gasielld), a torni of TJmbiia, near 
the sources of the ni ei Tiber, whence its sur- 
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name, and upon the confines of Etruria Near 
this tmvn the younger Pliny had a villa (Phi 
Ep 1 0) — 2 Metaurense (Tifemates Me 

taurenses S Angelo tn Vado), a town m 
Umbria, E of the preceding, on the nver Metau- 
rns, whence its surname 

Tifemus (Bifenio), a nver of Somniiun, 
rismg m the Apennines, and flowing through 
the country of the Erentani into the Adriatic 
(Liv X 80, Mel ii 4, 0) 

Tigellinus SophonluB, the son of a natn e of 
Agrigentum, owed his rise from poverty and 
obscnnty to his handsome person and his un- 
scmpulons character He was banished to 
Scyllaceum in Bruttii (ad 89-40) for an in- 
tngue with Agnppma and Julia Linlla, sisteis 
of Caligula (Dio Cass lix 23 ) He was prob- 
ably among the exiles restored by Agnppma, 
aftei she became empress, since early in Neio s 
reign he was again m favour at court, and at 
the death of Burrus (08) was appomted piae- 
tonan prefect jointly with Fenius Eufus (Tac 
Azm xi\ 68) Tigellinus ministered to Nero’s 
worst passions, and of all his fa\ourites was 
the most obnoxious to the Eoman people (T ic 
Azin XV 69, Hzst i 72 , Dio Cass Ixii 18) 
He inflamed his jealousy or Ins ar ance against 
the noblest members of the senate and the 
most pliant dependants of the court In 05, 
Tigellinus entertained Nero in his Aemihan 
gardens, with a sumptuous profligacy unsur- 
passed e\ en in that age, and in the same j ear 
shared with him Uie odium of bummg Eome, 
since the conflagration had broken out on the 
scene of the banquet (Tac Azin xv 37 , Dio 
Cass 1x11 15 ) It was certain deatli, according 
to Juvenal, to describe lum as he was (Juv i 
156) , and of this proof was gii en in the murder 
of Thermus, nho had spoken against Tigellinus 
(Tac Azm xvi 20), and the narrow escape of 
the outspoken Apollonius of Tyana, who was 
spared only from a superstitious dread of his 
prophetic powers (Philosti Ap n 42) On 
Nero’s fall he joined with Nymphidius Sabinus, 
who had succeeded Feuius Eufus as praetoiian 
prefect, in transferring the allegiance of the 
soldiers to Galba The people clamorously 
demanded Ins death During the brief reign 
of Galba his life was spared, but on the acces- 
sion of Otho, he was compelled to put an end 
to his own life (Suet _Gnlb 15, Tac Hzst i 72) 
Tige^us Hermogenes [Herwogenes ] 
Tigranes {Tiypdmjs), kings of Ai-menia 1 
Eeigned b c 90-50 He united under his sway 
Armenia, Atropatene, and Gordj ene, and thus 
raised himself to a degree of power superioi to 
that of his predecessors He assumed the title 
of King of Kmgs, and appeared m public accom 
panied by tributary prmces ns attendants 
(Strab p 632 , Pint Lnciill 21 , App Sijr 48 ) 
His power was strengthened bj his alhanco 
with Mithridates the Great, long of Pontus, 
whose daughter Cleopatra he had married at an 
early period of his reign In consequence of 
the dissensions in the rojal family of Syria, 
Tigranes was enabled in 83 to make himself 
master of the whole Syrian monarchy from the 
Euphrates to the sea He was now at the 
summit of his power, and continued in the mi 
disputed possession of these dommions for 
nearly fouiteen years At the instigation of 
his son m-law, Mithndates, he mvaded Cappa- 
docia in 74, and is said to have earned off into 
captivity no less than 300,000 of the inhabitants, 
a large poition of whom he settled in his newly 
founded capital of Tigranocerta (Tigrauo- 
CERT V ] In other respects he appears to have 
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furnished little support to Mitliridates iii liis> 
ivar ngninst the Romans , but when the Romans 
haughtily demanded from lum the surrender of 
Mithndates, who had taken refuge in his domi 
mens, he returned a peremptorj refusal, accom 
panied with on express declaration of war 
LucuUus invaded Armenia m G9, defeated the 
mighty host which Tigranes led against him, 
and followed up Ins victory bj the capture of 
Tigranocerta In the following jear (08) the 
united forces of Tigranes and Mjtliridatcs were 
agam defeated bj LucuUus (Plat Lucull Bi- 
as, App Mifhr 8i-80), hut the mutinous 
disposition of the Roman troops prevented Lu 
oullus from gaming anj further adiuntagesoier 
the Armenian king, and enabled the latter, not 
onlj to regain his dominions, hut also to luradc 
Cappadocia (Pint Luc 84 , Dio Cass xxw 15) 
The arrival of Pompej (CO) soon changed the 
faee of erents Mitliridates, after his final 
defeat bj Pompej, once more throw himself 
upon the support of his son in law , hut Ti- 
giancs, who suspected him of abetting the 
designs of his son Tigranes, who had rebelled 
against his father, refused to recenohim, while 
he himself hastened to make or erturcs of sub 
mission to Poinpey That general had alroadj 
advanced into the heart of Armenia under the 
guidance of the j oung Tigranes, when the old 
king repaired in person to the Roman camp, 
and presenting himself ns a suppliant before 
Pompoy, laid his tiara at his feet Bj this act 



Coin oI Tigranes Iiing o( Armenia a c M jfl 
•Olv Tigranes wearing the tiara, rrr Sgiirc of the citj of 
Antlooh holding a paUn branch at her feet tho rivet 
Orontes represented as a swlmmor 

oi humihation he at once conciliated the far our 
of the conqueror, rvho treated bun in a friendly 
manner, and left him in possession of Armenia 
Proper rnth the title of king, depriving lum 
only of the provinces of Sophene and Gordjono, 
which he erected into a separate kingdom for 
his son Tigranes (Pint Pomyi 82, 88 , Dio Cuss 
xxxvi 33-86, App Mtihr 105) Tlie elder 
monaren was so overjoyed at obtaining these 
unexpectedly favourable terms, that he not only 
paid the sum of 6000 talents demanded by 
Pompey, but added a large sum as a donation 
to his army, and continued erer after the 
steadfast fnend of the Roman general He 
•died m 66 or 66, and was succeeded by his son 
Artavasdes (Dio Cass xl 16 ) — 2 Son of 
Artur asdes, and grandson of tho preceding 
He was hving an exile at Rome when a party 
of Ins countrymen, discontented with the rule 
of Ins eldei brother, Aitaxias, sent to request 
that he should be placed on the thione To 
this Augustus assented, and Tiberius was 
charged with the dnty^ of accomplishing it, a 
task rvhich he effected apparently without op 
position (no 20) (Tac Ann n 3, Dio Cass 
hr 9, Suet Tib d) 

Tigranocerta (to TiypordKepTO and n Tfyp , 
le mAraeman, the City of Tigranes Serf, 
•rrn ), the later capital of Armenia, bmlt by Ti 
granes, on a height by the liver Nicophonus, in 
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the valley between M Masmsaiid Niphatcs It 
was strongly fortified, and peopled chiefly rnth 
Miiccdonians and Grcolm forcibly remor ed from 
Cappadocia and Cilicia, hut, after tho defeat of 
Tigranes bv LucuUus under its walls, these 
people rrerc iiormittod to return to their homes 
The city was at tho same time partially do 
stroyed, hut it still remained a considorahlo 
place (Strab pp 522, 582, 689, 747, App 
MtiJir 67, Tac Ann xii 50, \ir 21) Its site 
IS placed by some modern geographers at Tcl/ 
JLinttn 

Tigris, gen -idos and -is (6 Tlypis, "cii Tf 
'vptSos and Ttypios, also Tlyprjs, gen TlypijTos 
Tigris), a great nrer of IV Asia, rises from 
sercral sources on the S side of that part of the 
Taiirns chain called Niphates, m Armenia, and 
flow B SE , first through the narrorv valley he 
tween M Masius and the prolongation of M 
Niplintcs, and then througli tlio great plain 
rvhich IB hounded on the E by the last-named 
chain, till it falls into the head of the Persian 
Gulf, after receiving the Euphrates from the W 
[Comp Eui'inirTFS J Its other chief tnbutancs, 
all failing into its E side, were the NicLriioiiiob 
or Centhites, tlie Lr cls, the C u itus, the Piiv s 
cus, tlio Gonous, Sillas or Drn rs, the Gi\ 
Drs, and the CilorsPES It diridcd Assywia 
and Susiaiia on the E from hlesopotainia and 
Babyloma, and (at its mouth) Anihia, on the 
W (Hdt ri 20, Xen An iv 1, 8, Arr An 
vu 7, Strab pp 79,620,728, Verg ATc? i 65) 
The name is soinetiiiies applied to the Pr*-! 
Tionis 

Tignrini, a tribe of tho Ilcirotii, rvho joined 
tlioCiinbii in inrading tho countrr of the Alio 
broges in Gaul, where they defeated the consul 
L Cassius Longinus, n c 107 They formed in 
the time of Caesar the most important of tho 
four cantons (vagi) into which the Hclretii 
were dir idod [HELrxTU ] 

Tibavontus (Ta^hamento), a nrer of Vo 
nctia which foils into tho Adriatic between 
Aquiloia and Concordia (Plin iii 126) 

Tilphflsium (TiKipovaior), a town in Bocotia, 
situated upon a mountain of the same name, S 
of lake Copais, and botrveen Coronea and Hah 
artns Itdcnrcd its name from tho fountain 
Tilplifisa, rvhich was sacred to Apollo, and 
wlicio Tiresias is said to Imre been buried 
(Pans i\ 83, 1) 

Timaens (Tipaios) 1 The historian, rvns 
the son of Andromaclius, tyToiit of Tauro 
memnm, in Sicily Timaous attained the ago 
of 96, and though rro do not know the exact 
date either of his birth or death, rvo cannot bo 
far rvroiig m placing his birth m n c 832, and 
Ills death in 256 Timaens reccired instruction 
from Pliihscus, the Milesian, a disciple of Iso- 
crates (Suid s v) , but rre have no further par 
ticnlars of his life, except that he rvas hanishod 
from Sicily by Agathoclcs, and passed his exile 
at Athens, where ho had bred fifty years rrlien 
he wrote the tlurty fourth book of his History 
The great work of Tiraaeus was a History of 
Sicily from tho eorhest times to 264, in rvhich 
year Polybius commences the introduction to 
Ins work (Pol i 6) Tins History was one of 
great extent We hare a quotation from the 
thirty eighth hook, and tliere were piohahly 
many books after this (Suid s vv a> rb 
Uphv inip) The value and authority of Timaens 
ns n historian hare been most roheinently 
attacked by Polybius in many parts of his rrork 
(Pol u 16, XII 8, 5) Most of the charges of 
Polybins appear to have been well founded , 
yet he has not only omitted to mention some of 
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the peoubai excellencies of Timaens, but has 
even regarded some good points as deserving 
the severest censure Thus it was one of the 
great merits of Timaeus, for which he is loudly 
denounced by Polybius, that he attempted to 
gi\e the myths in their simplest and most 
genume form, as related by the most ancient 
writers Timaeus also collected the materials 
of his history with the greatest diligence and 
care, a fact which even Polybius is obliged to 
admit, and he is praised for his learning and 
general mfomiation by Cicero (de 0>af ii 14) 
He liheivise paid i ery great attention to chro 
iiology, and was the first writer who introduced 
the practice of recordmg events by Olympiads, 
wluchwas adopted bj almost all subsequent 
writers of Greek history The fragments of 
Timaeus ha\ e been collected by Goller, in his 
Do Srtu et Oriqnie Syracitsariim, Lips 1818, 
and by Car and Theod Muller, in the Frag- 
ments Ststoric Grace Pans, 1841 — 2 Of 
Locn, m Italy, a Pythagorean philosopher, is 
said to have been a teacher of Plato (Cic de 
Fm V 29, de Bep i 10) There is an extant 
woik, bearing his name, written in the Done 
dialect, and entitled Ilepl ^uxas hSergov ical 
(pvcrws but its genuineness is very doubtful, 
and it IS in all probability nothing more than 
an abndgment of Plato’s dialogue of Timaeus 
Ed by Geldei, Leyden, 1830-^ The Sophist, 
wrote a Lexicon to Plato, addressed to a certain 
Gentianus, which is stiU extant The time at 
wluch he lived is quite uncertam He is usually 
placed in the third centurj of the Chnstian era, 
which produced so manv ardent admirers of the 
Platonic philosophj , such as Porphyry, Longi 
nus, Plolmus, Lc The Lexicon bears the title 
Tigaiov ao^icrrov nepl rSr rrapa TlXaroirc 
It IS very bnef, but is of value for its expla 1 
nations of words It has been edited by Rulin 
ken, Leyden, 1754, and agam, Leyden, 1789 , 
and by Koch, Leipzig, 1828, and 1833 

TimageiieB (Ti^aa'yej/jjr), a rhetorician and a 
historian, was a natue of Alexandna, from 
which place he was earned ns a pnsoner to 
Rome, where he was first employed as a slave 
in memal ofifices, but being liberated byPaustus 
Sulla, the son of the dictator, he opened a school 
of rhetonc, m wluch he taught with great suc- 
cess (Comp Hor Fp i 19, 15 ) The emperor 
Augustus induced him to write a History of Ins 
exploits, but having offended Augustus by 
sarcastic remaiks upon his family, he was 
forbidden the palace , whereupon he burnt his 
histoncal works, gave up his rhetorical school, 
and retired from Rome to the house of Ins 
fnend Asmius Polho at Tusculum. He after- 
wards went to the East, and died at Dabannm 
m Mesopotamia (Sen de Ira, in 23 , Plut 
de Adul p C8 , Quint x 1 , Suid s v Tiga- 
yeimjs ) 

Timantnes (TtgdvBgs), a Greek painter at 
Sicyon, contemporarj with Zeuxis and Pai- 
rhasiiis, about n c 400 The masterpiece of 
Timanthes was his picture of the sacrifice of 
Iplugenia, in which Agamemnon was painted 
with his face hidden in his mantle The an 
cient critics tell us that the picture showed 
Iphigenia, standing bv the altar, suiTounded, 
among the assistants, by Calchas, whose pro 
phetic voice had demanded her sacrifice, and 
whose hand was about to complete it , Odysseus, 
who had brought her from her home, and Mene- 
laus, her father’s brother, all manifesting 
different degrees of gnef, so that, nhen the 
artist had painted the sorrow of Calchas, and 
the deeper sorrow of Odj sseus, and had added all 
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lus powers to express the woe of Menelaus, his 
resources were exhausted, and, unable to give 
a powerful expression to the agony of the 
father, he covered Ins head with a veil (Plin 
XXXV 73 , Cic Orat 22 , Qumt ii 13 ) But 
this IS clearly not the reason why Timanthes 
hid the face of Agamemnon Timanthes prob- 
ably expressed by Ins painting exactly what 
Tennyson, in describmg the same scene, ex- 
presses by the words ‘My father held his hand 
upon his face ’ — the abhorrence of Agamemnon 
from the sacrifice which he cannot prevent (cf 
Tisioleon , Plut Tim 4) It is likely that the 
composition of this, undoubtedly one of the most 
famous and probably one of the most powerful of 
ancient pictures, set the conventional method of 
representing the scene, and that in the Pom- 
peian picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia (Mvi 
Boib 11 3) we have the attitude of the Aga- 
memnon of Timanthes preserved 

Timavus (Timavo), a small river in the N of 
Italy, forming the boundary between Istna and 
Venetia, and falling mto the Sinus Tergestinus 
in the Adriatic, between Tergeste and Aquileia 
It formed sometimes a pool or basin near its 
issue to the sea, which Livy calls the Lake of 
Timanrs (Liv \li 1) This river is frequently 
celebrated by the poets and other ancient 
writers, who speak of its numerous sources, its 
lake, and its subterraneous passage This is to 
some extent confirmed bj the nature of the 
nver, which bursts in several stieams of con- 
siderable volume from the foot of a rock, and 
has a course of little over a mile before it 
I reaches the sea It is believed in the country 
to be the outflow of a stream which disappears 
nearS about thirteen miles from the 

reappearance, and this does not differ much 
from an estimate ns old as Posidonius, who says 
that its subterranean course is 130 stadia 
(Strab p 216) That the number of mouths by 
which it issued from the rock vaned at different 
times IS likely enough Nine, seven, six, and 
four are mentioned (V erg Acn i 246 , Strab 
I c , Mart IV 25, G ) 

Timocles (TtgoKAris), an Athenian comic poet 
of the Middle Comedy, who lived at a penod 
when the revival of political energy, in conse- 
quence of the encroachments of Phihp, restored 
to the Middle Comedy much of the vigour and 
real arm of the Old He is conspicuous for the 
freedom with which he discussed public men 
and measures (Athen pp 224, 841) Ho lived 
till after b c 824 (Suid s v) Fragments in 
Meineke Fr Gom Chaec 

Tinrocreon (Ttgospeair), of Rhodes, a lync 
poet, celebrated for the bitter and pugnacious 
spirit of his works, especially for his attacks on 
Themistocles and Simonides, and also for his 
great bodily strength He was a native of 
lalysus in Rhodes, whence he was banished on 
the then common charge of an inchnation 
towards Persia (grjStagds) , and in this bamsh- 
ment he was left neglected by Themistocles, who 
had formerly been his fnend and was connected 
woth him by the ties of hospitaht)^ Timocreon 
was still hvmg after b c 471, since one of 
his poems, of which w e have a fragment, was 
an attack upon Themistocles after his exile 
(Athen iip 415, 416 , Plat Gorg p 493 , Plut 
Them 21) 

Timoleon (TiuoAecvi'), son of Timodemus or 
Timaenetus and Demariste, belonged to one of 
the noblest famihes at Connth His early life 
was stained by a deed of blood We are told 
that when his brother, Timophanes, whose life 
he had previously sav ed m battle at the nsk of 
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Jus own (Pint Tim 4), endeavoured to make 
liimself tyrant of tlieir native city, Timol(Jon 
murdered lum ratlier than allow him to destroy 
tlie liberty of the state It is related that he 
visited him with ta o friends, who first joined 
Timoleon m urging hini to lay down his power, 
and, failing in tins, stabbed him, Timoleon 
meanwhile standmg aside with his face'ieiled. 
(Plut Tun 4, Betjnibl Gerend Praec6pt p 
808, Nep Tzvi 1) The murder was peipe 
trated just before^ an embassy arrived from 
Be\ eral of the Gre'ek cities of Sicily, begging 
the Cormthians to send assistance to the island, 
which was distracted bj internal dissensions, 
and was expecting an invasion of the Carthagi 
mans It is said that the Corinthians were at 
the very moment of the arrival of the Sicilians 
dehberatmg respecting Timoleon’s act, and had 
not come to any decision respectmg it , and 
that they ai oided the difiBculty of a decision by 
appointing him to the command of the Sieihan 
expedition, w ith the singular provision, tliat if 
he conducted himself justly in the command, 
they would regard him as a tyrannicide, and 
honour him accordingly , but if otherwise, they 
w ould punish him as a fratncide To whatever 
causes Timoleon owed his appomtment, his 
extiaordinary success justified the confidence 
w hich had been reposed m him His history 
reads like a romance, and yet of the mam 
facts of the narrative we cannot entertam any 
reasonable doubt Although the Cormthians 
had readily assented to the request of the 
Sicilians m the appointment of a co mman der, 
they were not prepared to male many sacrifices 
m their faiour, and accoidmgly it was only 
with ten triremes and 700 mercenaries that 
Timoleon sailed from Corinth to repel the 
Carthagimons, and restore order to the Sioi 
lian cities He reached Sicily m d c 844, and 
straightway marched agaiust Syracuse, of two 
quarters of which he obtamed possession In 
the following sprmg (343) Dionysius, despainng 
of success, surrendered the citadel to Timoleon, 
on condition of his being allowed to depart m 
safety to Cormth [DiONVsrus] Timoleon 
soon afterwards obtained possession of the 
whole of Syracuse He destroyed the citadel, 
which had been for so many years the seat and 
bulwark of the power of the tyrants, and 
restored the democratic form of government 
He then proceeded to expel the tyrants from 
the other Greek cities of Sicily, but was inter 
rupted m this undertaking by a formidable 
mvasion of the Corthagmianb, who landed at 
Lilybaeum m 389, wuth an army, under the 
command of Hasdinbal and Hamilcar, consist- 
mg of 70,000 foot and 10,000 horse Such an 
overwhelmmg force struck the Greeks with 
consternation and dismay So greaWas their 
alarm that Timoleon could onlv induce 12,000 
men to march with lum against the Carthagi 
mans But with this small force he gained a 
bnlhant victory over the Cartbagimans on the 
river Crimissus (339) It is said that on his 
march to meet the enemy Timoleon met some 
mules laden with parsley , which, smce parsley 
was used for wreaths placed on tombstones, 
struck the soldiers as a bad omen , but Timo 
Icon, placing a wreath of it on his head, ex- 
claimed ‘This IS an omen of victory, for at 
Cormth it crowns the \ ictoiu m the Isthmian 
games’ (Plut Tun 25, Diod xn 79) The 
terrible storm wluch beat in the face of the 
C. irtliaginians and contributed to their defeat 
1 as regarded by his troops and by others as a 
oj divme favour to Timoleon This 
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victory justly ranks as one of the gieatest 
gained by Greeks ovei barbanans The booty 
which Timoleon acquired w as prodigious , and 
some of the richest of the spoils he sent to 
Corinth and other cities in Greece, thus spread- 
ing the glory of his victory throughout the 
mother country Timoleon now resolved to 
carry into execution his project of expelling aU 
the tyrants from Sicily Of these, two of the 
most powerful, Hicetas of Leontim, aud 
Mamercus of Catano, had recourse to the 
Caithagimaiis foi assistance, who sent Gisco to 
Sicily with a fleet of seventy slups and a body 
of Greek mercenaries Although Gisco gamed 
a few successes at first, the war was upon the 
whole favourable to Timoleon, with whom the 
Carthaginians were glad to conclude a treaty m 
338, fixing the river Halycus as the boundary 
of the Carthaginian and Greek dominions m 
Sicdy Durmg the war with Gisco Hicetas fell 
into the hands of Timoleon, and was slam 
by his order His wufe and daughters were 
earned to Syracuse, where they were executed 
by the people, as a satisfaction to the manes of 
Dion, whose wife Arete and sister Anstomache 
had both been put to death by Hicetas This 
IS one of the greatest stains upon Timoleon’s 
character, as he might easily have saved these 
mifortunate women if he had chosen After 
the tieaty between the Carthaginians and 
Timoleon, Mamercus, being unable to mamtam 
himself m Cataua, fled to Messana, where he 
took refuge with Hippon, tyrant of that city 
Timoleon quickly followed, and besieged Mes 
Sana so vigorously by sea and land that 
Hippon, despainng of holdmg out, attempted 
to escape by sea, but was taken and put to 
death m the pubho theatre Mamercus now 
surrendered, stipnlatmg only for a pubho trial 
before the Syracusans, with the condition that 
Timoleon should not appear as his accuser 
But as soon as he was brought into the 
assembly at Syracuse, the people refused to 
bear bun, and unanimously condemned him to 
death Thus almost all the tyrants were 
expelled from the Greek cities m Sicily, and a 
democratic form of government established in 
their place Timoleon, how ei er, was m reahty 
the ruler of Sicdy, for all the states consulted 
him on every matter of importance , and the 
wisdom of his rule is attested by the flounsh- 
mg condition of the island for several years 
even after his death He did not assume any 
title or oflSce, but hved as a private citizen 
among the Syracusans Timoleon died m 337, 
havmg become blmd a short time before his 
death He was buried nt the public expense in 
the maiket-place at Syracuse, wheie his menu 
ment was afteiwards surrounded with porticoes 
and a gymnasium, which was called after hmi 
the Ttmoleonieum Annual games were also 
instituted m his honour (Life of Tun by 
Plutarch and by Nepos , cf Diod xvi 65-90 , 
Polyaen v 3, 8 ) 

Tuuomachus (TipJjiaxor), a distinguished 
pamter, of Byzantium, h\ ed (accordmg to Pliny) 
m the time of Juhus Caesar, who purchased 
two of his pictures, the Ajax and Medea, for 
the immense sum of eighty Attic talents, and 
dedicated them m the temple of Venus Gem 
tnx (Phn vii 126, xxxv 186, cf Anili Pal 
II p 667) It IS held by most critics that 
Timomachus belonged to the Alexandrine 
period of Greek art, and that Phny was mis 
taken m supposing that the pictures which 
Caesar bought were painted in Caesar’s time 

Timon. (Tl/iuv) 1 The son of Tunarchus of 
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Phlins, a philosopher of the sect of the ^ep 
tics flounshed in the reign of Ptolemy irail 
adeiphns, about n c 279, and onwards He first 
studied philosophy nt Megara, under Stilpon, 
and then returned home and married He next ^ 
went to Ehs with his wife, and heard Pyrrho, 
whose tenets he adopted Driven from Ehs bj » 
straitened circumstances, he spent some time 
on the Hellespont and the Propontis, and 
taught at Cholcedon as a sophist with such 
success that ho realised a fortune He then 
remoied to Athens, where ho passed the 
remainder of his life, with the exception of a 
short residence at Thebes He died at the age 
of almost 90 — Tunon appears to hai e been en 
doaed by nature with a powerful and actne 
mind, and with that quick perception of the 
folhes of men which betrays its possessor into a 
spint of umversal distrust both of men and 
truths, so as to make him a sceptic in philo 
sophj and a satinst m eierj thing His 
agnosticism (to use a modem term) is sliowni bj 
his saying that man need only know three 
tlungs viz what is the nature of tlungs, how 
we are related to them, and what we can gam 
from them but, as our knowledge of things 
must always be subjective and unreal, we can 
only hve m a state of suspended judgment He 
wrote numerous works both m prose and 
jioetry The most celebrated of Ins poems 
were the satino comjiositions called Silh 
(a-lWot), a word of somewhat doubtful cti mo 
logy, but which undoubtedly describes metrical 
compositions of a character at once ludicrous 
and sarcastic Tlie invention of this species of 
poetr) is asenbed to Xenophanes of Colophon 
[Xenophanes] The Silh of Timon were m 
three books, m the first of which he spoke in 
his own person, and the other two are in the j 
form of a dialogue between the author and 
Xenophanes of Colophon, in which Timon pro 
posed questions, to which Xenophanes replied 
at length The subject was a sarcastic account 
of the tenets of all plulosophers, living and 
dead an unbounded field for scepticism and 
satire They were in hexameter verse, and 
from the way in which they are mentioned by 
the ancient writers, as well as from the few 
fragments of them which have come down to 
ns, it IS evident that they were very admirable 
productions of their kind (Diog Laert ix 12, 
109-116, Euseb Pracj) Ev xu p 7C1 ) — The 
fragments of his poems are collected by AVolke, 
Ec Graeconnn Sylha, Varsav 1820, and bj 
Paul, Dissertatw dc Silhs, Berol 1821 — 2 
The Misanthrope {6 fito'avOpoxKos), lived in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war He was an 
Athenian, of the demos of Coljttu°, and his 
father’s name was Echecratides In conse- 
quence of the ingratitude he experienced, and 
the disappointments ho suffered, from his earlj 
friends and companions, he secluded himself 
entirely from the world, admitting no one to 
his society except Alcibindes, m whose reckless 
and variable disposition ho probably found 
pleasure in tracing and studying an image of 
the world he had abandoned , and at last ho is 
said to have died in consequence of refusing to 
suffer a surgeon to come to him to set a broken 
limb One of Lucian’s pieces bears Ins name 
(Aristoph Av 1548, Lys 809 , Pint Ant 70 , 
Lucian, Timoji , Suid 8 v) 

Timophanes [TniouEON ] 

Timotheus (TtfiSOeos) 1 Son of Conon, the 
general, was himself a distinguished 
Athenian general He was first appointed to a 
public command in b c 876 , and from this 
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time his name frequently occurs as one of the 
Athenian geneials dowm to 856 In this year 
he was associated with Iphicrates, Menestheus, 
and Chares in the command of the Athenian 
fieefc In consequence of his failure to relieve 
Samos he was arraigned m 354, and condemned 
to the crushing fine of 100 talents (more than 
24,0007) Being unable to pay the fine, ho 
withdiew to Chalcis in Euboea, where ho died 
shortly after The Athenians subsequently re 
milted nine tenths of the penalty, and allowed 
hiB son Conon to cx^iend the remainder on the 
repaii of tlie walls, which the famous Conon 
had restored (Life of Tiwioffi inNepos.Diod 
XX 81, XVI 7, 21 , IrraciiATES ) — 3 Son of 
Clearchus, the tyrant of Heraclea on the 
Euxine, wlioin he succeeded in the sovereigntj, 
BC 853 (Diod xxu 36) Tliere is extant a 
letter addiessed to him by Isocrates — 3 A 
celebrated musician and poet of the later 
Athenian ditliyramb, was a natix e of Miletus, 
and the son of Tliersander He was bom B c 
446, and died in 857 in the ninetieth jear of his 
age Of the details of his life wo have very 
little information He was at first unfortunate 
in his professional efforts Ex en the Athenians, 
fond as tliey were of nox cltj , were offended at 
the hold innox ations of Timotheus, and hissed 
off his performance On this occasion it is said 
that Eunpidos encouraged Timotheus by the 
prediction that he w ould soon have the theatres 
i at Ins feet This prediction appears to have 
, been accomplished in the vast popularity which 
I Timotheus afterwards enjoyed The Ephesians 
rewarded him for his dedicatory hymn to 
I Artemis w ith tlie sum of 1000 pieces of gold , 
[and the last accomplishment by which the 
education of the Arcadian youth was finished 
was learning the nomes of Timotheus and 
Philoxenus (Pol iv 20, Athen pp 026, 686, 
Suid. s v) Timotheus is said to have died in 
Macedonia He delighted m the most artificial 
and intncale forms of musical expression the 
most important of his innovations, as the means 
of introducing all the others, was his addition 
to the number of the strings of the cithara 
[Sec Eict of Ant art Lyra ]— 4 A sculptor, 
whoso country is not mentioned, but who 
belonged to the later Attic school of the time of 
Scopas and Praxit-eles Ho was one of the 
artists who executed the has reliefs wluch 
adorned the fneze of the Mausoleum He is 
also mentioned as the author of a statue of 
Asclcpius at Troezen and one of Artemis which 
was at Rome (Pans ii 82, 8 , Phn xxxxu 82, 
cf Bkiaxis, Leociiaiies) 

TmgiB (rj Ttyyts Tanyicr), a city of Maure- 
tania, on the S coast of the Fretum Gaditanum 
{Straits of Gibraltar), was a place of very 
great antiquity It was made by Augustus a 
free city, and by Claudius a colony, and tlie 
capital of Mauretania Tingitana (Strab pp 
140, 827 , Dio Cass xlvni 45 , Plin v 2 ) 

Tfnia {Tiima), a small nver in Umbiia, 
rising near Spoletium, and falling into the 
Tiber, after receiving the Clitumnus (Strab p 
227, Sil It vni 452) 

Tiresias (Teipealas), one of the mythical 
types of prophecy from augury, among whom 
were Melampns and Calchas , but Tiresias w as 
the most widely celebrated soothsayer of all 
Ho was represented as a Theban, son of Everes 
and Chanclo hence Theocritus calls Imn Eue 
rides (J(7 xxiv^ 70) He was blind from his 
seventh year, but lix^ed to a very old age 
Various stones are told about the origin of his 
blindness, each probably a local legend, but it 
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IS difflcnlfc to say tvIuoIi is the oldest, or irhere 
each was started One story was that his 
blindness was occasioned by his having revealed 
to men things which they ought not to have 
known Another that he had seen Athene 
while she was bathing, wherefore the goddess 
deprived him of sight by sprinkling -naleriipon 
lus face Chanclo prayed to Athene to restore 
Ills sight, but as the goddess nas unable to do 
this, she conferred upon him the power of 
understanding the voices of birds, and gave 
him a staff, with the help of uliicli he could 
walk ns safely as if he had his cvesight (Apol- 
lod 111 6, 7 , Callim Lav Pall 75 ) Another 
tradition accounts for his blindness in the fol- 
foiving manner Once, when on Jlonnt Citliae 
ron (others saj Cyllene), he saw a male and a 
female serpent together, he struck at them 
with his staff, and as he happened to Inll the 
female, he himself was metamorphosed into a 
woman Seven years later he again saw two 
serpents, and now killing the male, lie again 
became a man It was for this reason that 
Zeus and Hera, when disputing whether a man 
or a woman had more enjoyments, referred the 
matter to Tiresias, who declared that women 
enjojed more pleasure than men Hera, in- 
dignant at the answer, deprived him of sight, 
but Zeus gave him the power of prophocj,and 
granted liim a life svhich was to last for seven 
or nine generations Tins story is said tohaic 
been related by Hesiod (Tzetz ad Lve 032, 
cf Apollod I c , Ov Met 111 320 , Hyg Fab 
75 ) It seems to belong to an early date, when 
serpents were symbols of prophetic and oracn 
lar power, and it probably grew out of a primi 
tive Boeotian superstition Li the war of the 
Seven against Thebes, he declared that Thebes 
would be victorious if JIcnoecous would sacri- 
fice himself , and during the war of the Epigoni, 
when the Tliebans had boon defeated, ho ad 
vised them to commence negotiations of pence, 
and to avail themselves of the opportunity tliat 
would thus be afforded them to take to flight 
He himself fled with them (or, according to 
others, he was carried to Delphi as a captive), 
but on his way he drank from the well of Til 
phossa and died (Diod iv GG , Pans iv 33, 1 , 
Apollod lu 7, 3 ) His daughter, Manto (or 
Daphne), was sent by the nctorious Argives to 
Delphi, as a servant to Apollo Even in the 
lower world Tiresias was believed to retain the 
powers of perception, while the souls of other 
mortals were mere shades, and there also he 
continued to use his golden staff {Od x. 492, 
SI 90) His tomb was showm in the neighbour 
hood of the TDphusian well near Thebes, and 
in Macedonia likewise The place near Thebes 
where he had observed the birds was pointed 
out as a remarkable spot even in later times 
(Pans IS 16, 1 , cf Soph 0 T 493 ) The 
bhnd seer Tiresias acts so prominent a part in 
tlie mythical history of Greece that there is 
scarcely any event with which he is not con 
nected m some way or other , and this intro 
duction of the seer in so many occurrences 
separated by long intervals of time was facili- 
tated by the behef m his long life In Pindar 
(Nevi 60) he prophesies to the parents of 
Heracles , m Sophocles, ns a very old man, to 
Oedipus, and, in the stones of the Epigoni, to 
the grandsons of Oedipus 
Tmbazns (Tipffiafos), satrap of Armenia in 
401, hung on the retreat of the 10,000, but 
without success (Sen An iv 4, vii 8 , Diod 
siv 27) He succeeded Titbraustes as satrap 
of "W Asia, and favoured the views of Anf.nl 
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cidas In 38C ho commanded the expedition 
against Evagoras Some time afterwards ho 
conspired against Artoxerxes IL, and was put 
to death (Pint Artax 29) 

Tiridates or Tendates (TijpiSdnjs) 1 The 
second king of Parthia [Arsaces IL] — 2 
See Arsaces SXIIL] — 3 Tindates III 
Sassvmpve ] 

Tiro, M Tullius, the freedman of Cicero, to 
whom he was an object of tender affection 
He appears to have boon a man of very amiable 
disposition, and higlily cultivated intellect (Cic 
ad, Fam xvi 4, ad Att vii 5, Gell vi 3) 
He was not only the amanuensis of the orator, 
and his assistant in literary labour, but was 
himself an author of no mean reputation, and 
notices of several works from his pen have 
been preserved by ancient writers Among 
them were a biography of Cicero, vindicating his 
character from detraction (Pint Ctc 41, 19 , 
Tac Dial 17, Gell iv 10, xv 1C), a treatise on 
grammar (Gell xiii 9), and some poetry (Cic 
ad Fam xvi 18) Tiro was the diief agent in 
bringing together and arrangmg the works of 
his illustrious patron, and in preserving Ins 
correspondence from being dispersed and lost 
After the death of Cicero, Tiro purchased a 
farm in the neighbourhood of Puteoli, where he 
lived until he reached his 100th year Tiro 
was the inventor or improver of the art of 
shorthand writing among the Homans, and 
hence abbreviations of this description, which 
are common in MSS from the sixth century 
downwards, hn"e v cry generally been designated 
ns Notac Tironmnac [See Diet of Ant art 
Ffotac ] 

Tlryus (Tlpvvs, vyBos TtpvyBtos), an ancient 
town 111 Argolis, SE of Argos, and one of the 
most ancient in all Greece, is said to have been 
founded byProetus, the brother of AcrisiuSiWho, 
having returned from Lvcia [Proetus], built 
the massive walls of the city witli the help of the 
Cyclopes [For the Icgendan connexion with 
Hfrvclfs, see that article] Tiryns was built 
on a low flat-topped rock, which nses about 
sixty feet above tlie plain of Argolis IJ mile 
from the sea coast, Mycenae being 9J miles 
further inland The legends point to the first 
foundation of Tirms (as a strong citadel at any 
rate) by a dynasty of imnugrants from Asia 
Minor Such is the natural construction of the 
story of Proetus The story of Heracles the 
Tirynthian serving the Mycenaean Eurytheus 
points to the fact that Tiryns, the more ancient 
citv, fell under the dominion of Mycenae, a 
later foundation [For the reason why it should 
do so, though apparently more favourably 
situated for commerce, see Mvcenae] In the 
Persian wars the Tirynthians served at Plataea 
(Hdt IX 28), and it is said that this dissociation 
from Argos was one cause of the jealousy winch 
led the Argiv es to destroy Tiryns and Blycenae 
(Paus u 25, 8) , after which time it remamed 
uninhabited, or at any rate unrestored These 
traditions are m many particulars confirmed by 
the excavations undertaken by Dr Schliemann 
and Dr Dorpfeld in 187G-1S84 As regards 
the relative antiquity, the walls of Tiryns ap 
pear to be older than the oldest parts of My- 
cenae , they are desonbed as ‘ colossal rouglily 
hewn blocks, showing no vestige of later restora 
tion,’ and, though some have thought the style 
of work to be Phoenician, the most probable new, 
as at present appears, is tliat they should 
rather be compared to remains found in Lydia 
The excavations have laid bare the whole 
palace, with its gates and walls, its courts and 
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its apartments for men and a omen How 
mterestmg and ^ aluable tins is for the illustra- 
tion of the Homenc poems as regards life m 
the palace of an Achaean prince may easily bo 
understood [see Diet of Ant art DontusJ 
This palace and fortress is biult on a platform 
of rook 828 yards by 109, unth three terraces 
on which stand the upper, middle, and louer 
citadels On the upper, to the S , is tho palace , 
on the middle are smaller houses, and others, 
only partially e-rca\ated, on the lowest and 
smallest platform , but it is probable that tho 


they had been cemented with a clay mortar, of 
winch the yellow dust remains The walls 
round tho lower citadel were from twenty-three 
to twenty-six feet thick, and twenty-four feet 
high those round tho upper citadel wore even 
thicker The wall is made more defensible by 
piojocting and re entering angles w itli tow ers, 
galleries, and chambers, and a long corridor, oi 
arched gallery, with arched doors Tliesew-erb 
at first supposed to be sail} ports, whence sol- 
diers came out to defend the platform , but 
they have been found to communicate with 
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Diented the richer discoveries of Mycenae As 
regards the history, although there are striking 
analogies to Phoenician architecture m tlie 
■nails {eg to the ivalls of Cartilage), yet it is 
probable that those are right ivho regaid the 
remains as proving a Ljdian origin for the 
dynasty, so called, of Proetus and Perseus [see 
Mycenae] Again, though some argue that 
the ruins testify to a much earlier destruction, 
it does not yet appear that anything has dis 
pioved the statement of Pausonias, that the 
destruction was in the fifth century B c In- 
deed, there are remains of a small Done temple 
of the seventh century b c The report of its 
deserted state -which Pausanias gives is cer- 
tainly borne out by the e'^cavations, which seem 
to show that the site was hardly, if at all, 
occupied for manj centuries, until the date of 
Byzantine tombs and a Byzantme chiuch 



Tisameuus {Tt(ra/iev6s) 1 Son of Oiestes 
and Hermione, was Inng of Argos, but was 
deprived of his kmgdom when the Heraclidae 
invaded Peloponnesus He was slain in a battle 
agamst the Heraclidae, and his tomb was after- 
nards shonn at Helice, from which place lus 
remams were subsequently removed to Sparta 
by command of an oracle (Pans u 18, 5, vii 1, 
3 , Apollod 11 8, 2 ) — 2 Son of Tliersander and 
Demonassa, was king of Thebes, and the father 
of Autesion (Hdt iv 147 , Pans in 15, 4) — 3 
An Elean soothsayer, of the family of the Cly- 
tiadae He was assured by the Delphic oracle 
that he should be successful in five great con 
flicts Supposmg this to be a promise of dis 
tmction as an atlilete, he devoted himself to 
gymnastic exercises , but the Spartans, under- 
standing the oracle to refer, not to gymnastic, 
but to military -victories, made great oSers to 
Tisamenus to induce him to take with their 
kings the jomt command of their armies This 
he refused to do on any terms short of receiving 
the full francluse of their city, which the Spar 
tans eventually granted He was present -with 
the Spartans at the battle of Plataea, B c 379, 
which was the first of the five conflicts referred 
to by the oracle The second was with the 
Argives and Tegeans at Tegea , the tlurd, -with 
the Arcadians at Dipaea , the fourth was the 
third Messenian nar (465-456), and the last 
was the battle of Tonagra, -with the Athemans 
and their allies, in 467 (Hdt ix 83-36 ) 

Tisia (Tisiates, pi ) 1 A town in Bruttinm 

in the Sila Silva, of uncertain site (App An 
44)— 2 {Theias), a rn er of Dacia and Sannalia, 
which nses m the Montes Bastannoi, and flows 
mto the Danube It was also called Patisus 
Tisicrates, an eminent Greek sculptor, of 
mo school of Lysippus, whose works those of 
TiMcrates closely imitated (Phn xxxav 67) 
^slphone [Euiuenidae ] 

Tissa (Tissiensis, Tissinensis), a toivn m 
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Sicily, N of Mt Aetna (Cic Verr in 88 , Ptol 
m 4, 12) 

Tissaphemes {Ticrcra(pepuns), a famous Pei 
sian, who was appomted satiap of Lovei Asia 
in B c 414 He espoused the cause of the 
Spartans in the Peloponnesian wai, but he did 
not give them any efiectual assistance, since 
his policy i\ ns not to allow either Spartans or 
Athemans to gain the supremacy, but to e\ 
haust the strength of both parties by the con 
tmunnee of thenar His plans, however, were 
thn arted by the arrival of Cyrus m Asia Minor 
in 407 This pnnee supplied the Lacedaemo 
mans with ellectnal assistance Tissaphemes 
and Cyrus were not on good terms , and after 
the death of Danus, they were engaged in con 
tinual disputes about the cities m the satrapy 
of the latter, over wluch Cyrus claimed do 
mmion The ambitious views of Cyrus towards 
the thione at length became manifest to Tissa- 
phernes, who lost no time in repairing to the 
king with mformation of the dangei At the 
battle of Cnnoxa, m 401, he was one of the four 
generals nho commanded the ai-my of Arta- 
xerxes, and his troops were the only portion of 
the left wing that was not put to flight by the 
Greeks When the 10,000 had begun their 
retreat, Tissaphemes piofessed his great anxiety 
to serve them, and promised to conduct them 
home m safety In the couise of the march he 
treacherously arrested Clearchus and four of 
the other generals, who were put to death 
Alter this, Tissaphemes annoj ed and harassed 
the Gieeks in their march, -without, howei er, 
senously impedmg it, till they reached the 
Carduchian Mountains, at which point ho gave 
np the pursuit Not long after, Tissaphemes, 
as a reward for his great services, was invested 
by the king, in addition to lus own satrapy, 
■with all the authonty ivhich Cyrns had enjoyed 
in Western Asia On his arrival he claimed 
dommion over the Ionian cities, which applied 
to Sparta for aid Their request was granted, 
and the Spartans earned on war against Tissa 
phernes with success for some years under the 
command successivelj of Thimbron, Dercylh 
das, and Agesdaus (400-395) The continued 
want of success on the part of Tissaphemes led 
to grievous complaints against him, and the 
charges were transmitted to court, where they 
were backed by all the influence of Pai-ysatis, 
eager for revenge on the enemy of Cyi-us, her 
favourite son The result was that Tithraustes 
was commissioned by the king to put Tissa- 
phemes to death and to succeed him m his 
government, which was accordingly done (895) 
(Thuc MU , Xen Hell i 1, 2, 5, m 1, 2, 4, 
Anabasis , Diod xiii 46, siv 28-27, 80 ) 

Titane (TiTdvn), a town of Sicyonia, between 
Sicyon and Phlius (Pans ii 11, 8, ii 27, 1 , 
Steph Byz s v) 

Tltanes (TitSvk, smg Tirdv, Ion Tirfjves 
fern TituviSes, eing Ttravts) 1 The sons 
and daughters of Uranus and Ge or Gaea 
(the Eartli), originally duelt m heaven, 
whence tliey are called Ohpavioov^s or Obpav 
ISai They weie twelve or tlurteen in 
number, who fall generally mto pairs, viz 
OceanuB and Tethys = the sea , Hyperion and 
Them = sun and moon , Coeus and Phoebe = 
hght or star deities , Creios and Eurybia = 
deities of strength , Cronus and Rhea = heaven 
and earth , Themis and Mnemosyme, and Tape 
tus, who IS to produce mankind (Hes Th 183, 
Apollod 1 1, 8) It IS said that Uranus, the 
first mler of the world, tlirew his sons, the 
Heoatoncheires (Hxmdred Handed) — ^Bnareus, 
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Cottrs Gyes and tlie C^ dopes — Arges, Ste- Tithonns [TiBcuvSs), son of Laomedon and 

ropes, 'and Brontes— into Tartaxas Gaea, m Strjnno, and brother of Pnam {II 287) 
di^ont at tins, produced iron, persuaded the By the prayers of Eos (Aurora), who loved him. 
Titans to nse against their father, and give to lie obtained from the gods immortality, but not 
Cronus an iron sickle They did as their eternal youth, in consequence of which he 
mother bade them, wtli the exception of became withered and shrunken in his old age , 
Oceanus Cronus, witli lus sickle, mutilated uhence an old decrepit rran was pioierbially 
his father [Fortius myth, see Uranus ] From called Tithonus As he could not die, Eos 
the drops of his hlood there arose the Ennnjes, changed him into a cicada (Hes Th 984, 
Alccto Tisiphone, and Mcgaera The Titans Hymn ad Veil 219 , Apollod m 12, 4 , Tzetz 
then d'eposed Uranus, hbemtod their brothers ad Lj c 18 , Hor Od i 28, 8 , Ov Fast i 4C1 ) 
who had been cast mto Tartanis, and iniscd [For the meaning of this and kindred myths 
Cronus to the throne But Cronus hurled the about the Dawn, see Eos ] 

Cyclopes back mto Tartarus, and married his Tithorea [Neon ] 

sister Ehea Havmg been warned by Gaea Tithranstos (Tiflpautrrijy), a Persian, who sue 
and Uranus that he should he dethioned by ceeded Tissaphemes m his satrapy, and put 
one of Ins omi children, he swallowed succes lum to death by order of Artaxeives Mnemon, 
sively his children Hestin, Demeter, Hern, b c 895 Being unahle to make peace with 
Pluto, and Poseidon Bhea therefore, when Agesilaus, he sent Timocrntes, the Ehodian, 
she was pregnant with Zeus, went to Crete, into Greece with fifty talents, to distribute 
and gave birth to the child m the Dictaean among the leading men m the se\ eral states, m 
Cai e, where he was brought up by the Curetes order to induce them to excite a war against 
"When Zens had grown up ho availed himself Sparta at home (Xeii Hell in 4, 25 , Diod 
of the assistance of Tlietis, the daughter of xiv 80 ) 

Oceanus, who gave to Cronus a potion which Titianus, Julius, a Eoman writer, was the 
caused him to brmg up the stone and the chil father of the rhetoncian Titianus, who taught 
dren he had swallowed [Zeus, Cronus] the younger Maximinus The elder Titianus 
United with his brothers and sisters, Zeus now may Uierefore be placed in the reigns of Com- 
began the contest agamst Cronus and the niluig | modus, PertinoE, and Son eras He was called 
Titans This contest (usually called the Titaiio- | the ape of lus age, bee luse he had mutated 
machia) was carried on in Thessaly , Cronus | e\ cry thmg All his works are lost (Sidon 
and the Titans occupying idounl Othns, and Up i 1, Capitol Maxwiin 27,5) 
the sons of Cronus Mount Olympus. It lasted TItinius, a Eoman dramatist whose produc- 
ten years, tiU at length Gaea proiiusod nctory I tions belonged to the department of the Coni~ 
to Zeus if ho would deliver the Cyclopes and ( oedia2’ogafn,iBcommendcdbyVarroonacconnt 
Hecatoncheires from Tartarus Zeus accord , of the si ill with which he developed the charac- 
mgly slew Campe, who guarded the Cyclopes, i tors of the personages whom he brought upon 
and the latter furnished him with thunder and the stage It appears that he was younger 
lightnmg The Titans then were overcome, than Caecihus, but older than Terence, and 
and hurled down into a car ily below Tartarus, flounshed about D c 170 (V arro, ap Chans 
and the Hecatoncheires were set to guard them i 241) The names of upwards of fourteen 
(Hes Th G17,G97,851 , Ayiollod i 2,1 , Paus vin plays, together Avrth a considerable number of 
87,8, cf II mv 279) It must be observed that short fragments, hare been preserved by the 
the fight of the Titans is sometimes confounded grammarians — ^PublishedruEibbeck, Coin Lat 
byancientrvnterswiththcfightof the Gigantos Trtius Septrmlus [Septditus] 
[Gioantes]— Tins myth of the Titans grew Titus Flavius SahinusVespasranuB, Eoman 
out of an attempt to reconcile the Greek re emperor, a d 79-81, commonly' called by his 
Iraon with those of other non Greek nations praenomeii Titus (also, w ith Impemtor ns a co^- 
"wlio had occupied the Greek lands before them nomon, Titus Caesar Impel ator Vespasianu^, 
Hence many of its features (especially the was the son of the emperor Yespasianus and 
account of the woundmg of Uranus) arc not of his wife Flana Domitilla He was bom on the 
a Greek character, and ore Ignored by Homer, 30th of December, A n 40 Wlien a young man 
hut Reserved by Hesiod [see pp 412, b, 425, a] he sere ed as tiibunus mihtum in Britain and 
ihe Titan dynasties represent primitue aheii m Germany, wath great credit After haring 
supreme deities who har o been brought into been quaestor, be had the command of a legion, 
supreme Zens of the Greeks and served under his father m the Jewish wars 
and the other Olympian deities In the Greek Vespasian returned to Italy after he had been 
conception of the story the Titans express the proclaimed emperor on the 1st of July, ad G9, 
more terrible forces of nature, and also the but Titus remained in Palestine to prosecute 
agamst the will of Zeus, ^c agamst the siege of Jeiusalem, during which he showed 
^ orderly course of things (cf 17 the talents of a general and the darmg of a 
rail o’ rm' P soldier The siege of Jerusalem was concluded 

tl j name Titans is also given to by the capture of the place, on the 8th of Sep- 

ose mwno or semi dinne beings who were ttmbei, 70 Titus returned to Italy m the fol- 
escencl^ from the Titans, such as Prometheus, lowang year (71), and triumphed at Home wath 
011 *^%^’ \ j especially Helios his father He also received the title of Caesar, 

dron Selene (the Moon), as the chil- and became the associate of Vespasian in the 

^ Thia, and even the de goremment Titus became attached to Be 

Hehos, such ns Circe renice, the sister of Agnppa H , when he was 

Time 1 {Tirapycrtos Xe? ap7if), a river of m Judaea, and after the capture of Jerusalem 
Tif called Europus, nsmg in Mt she followed lum to Eome with her brother, 

Pei^li through the country of the Agnppa This attachment caused so much 

Phnln*^^”'’ into the Peneus, SE of scandal and dissatisfaction among the Eomons — 
an ^ ■'''■'item were impregnated -with not indeed from a sense of morality, but be- 

brnimif whence it was said to be a ' cause they disliked her nationality and feared 

77 infernal Styx (Strab pp 329, ' lest she should prevail upon Titus to marry 

* her — that Titus yielded to the popular feeling 

8q2 
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and sent Berenice nil ay from Borne after he 
became emperor (Suet Tit 7 , Bio Casa lx\i 
16, 18) Titus succeeded his father in 79, and 
hiB government pioied an agreeable suipnae 
to those uho had anticipated a return of the 
times of Nero He was idolised by hia army 
(Tao 3isi V 1), but he had a reputation for 
severitj , and even cruelty, and for licentious 
ness, uhich made the Eomans regard him as 
unpromising But Titua exerted himself in 
eyeij ivaj to uin the affection of the people 
He could contiol his passions, as he showed by 
hiB dismissal of Berenice, and he gare proofs 
of clemencj by pardoning his brother, Domitian, 
who intrigued against him, and in a still more 
welcome and popular manner hj checlcing do 
lation the informer was punished by scourging 
and exile (Suet Ttt 8) He assumed the office 
of Pontifes Maximus after the death of his 
father, and with the purpose, as he declared, of 
keeping his hands free from blood (Suet Ttt 9) 
It uas recorded by his admirers that at the end 
of a day on which lie had benefited no one bj 
any gift, he exclaimed ‘I hare lost a day’ 



(Suet Ttt 8) It must be admitted that this 
often quoted say mg, as well as another of Ins, 

‘ No one should leave his prince's presence dis 
satisfied,’ however conducive to popularity, 
points rather to lavish extravagance than to 
discretion The first venr of his reign is 
meiiioiahle for the great eruption of Vesuvius, 
which desolated a large part of the adyacent 
country, and buried with lava and ashes the 
towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii Titus 
endeavoured to repair the ravages of this great 
eruption he sent two consular s with money to 
restore the ruined towns, and he applied to this 
purpose the property of those who had been de 
stroyed and had left no next of Inn At the 
beginning of the following year (80) there was a 
great fire at Borne, which lasted three days and 
three nights, and destroyed the Capitol, the 
library of Augustus, the theatre of Pompeius, 
and other pubho buildings, besides many 
houses The emperor declared that he should 
consider all the loss as his own, and he set 
about repamng it with great activity he took 
even the decorations of Uie imperial residences 
and sold them to raise money The eruption of 
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Vesuvius was followed by a dreadful pestilence, 
which the emperor sought all possible means to 
mitigate His magnificence, too, was an im- 
portant element in his populanty In the same 
year (80) lie completed the great amphitheatre 
called the Amplntlicatrum Plav lanum (m a later 
age named the Colosseum see p 811), winch 
had been begun by his fatlier, and also tho 
baths called the Baths of Titus The dedication 
of these buildings w as celebrated by spectacles 
which lasted 100 day a , by a naval battle in tho 
old naumachia, and fights of gladiators on 
one day alone 5000 wild animals are said to- 
have been exlubited, a number which wo may 
reasonably suspect to bo exaggomted Ho died, 
of a fever, on the ISth day of September, 81, 
after a leign of two years and two months and 
twenty day s He was m tho forty first year of 
his ago, and m the height of his popularity, 
called by Suetomus ‘ the darling of the whole 
world ’ (‘ amor ot delioiao humani generis ’ 
Suet Tit 1, cf Eutiop VI 11) It is possible 
that, had ho lived on, this populanty might liav c 
waned for he was spending lavislily, and 
probably unwisely, the treasures whicli tho 
parsimony of Vespasian had gathered, and 
could not have continued either his display or Ins 
donations tlirough a long hfe Hence Auso 
nius sav s that he w as ‘ fohx imperii brevitate ’ , 
but tliero IS no reason, in spite of an ill natured 
suggestion of Dio (that Ins supposed virtue was 
only luck Ixvi 18), to doubt tho truth oflua dm 
racter for gentleness and clemency, to w hich both 
Snetomns and Tacitus bear testimonv (Suet 
Titus , Tao. Hist iv 8C ) To his populanty, as 
was natuial, a single exception was furnished 
by tlie Jews, who recoided m their Talmud that 
his early death was a divine judgment, and 
added an absurd tradition of its cause Titus 
left a daugliter, Juba Sabina, married to FJav lus 
SabinuB, a nephew of Vespasian 

Tltyus (Tirvds), son of Gaea, or of Zeus and 
Elarn, the daughter of Orchomcnus,was a giant 
in Euboea, and a type of incontinent passion 
Instigated by Hera, he attempted to offor 
violence to Leto or Artemis (Latona), when she 
passed through Banopaeus to Pj tho, but he was 
killed by tlie ariows of Artemis or Apollo, 
according to other accounts, Zeus destroyed him 
witli a flasli of lightning Ho was cast into 
Tartarus, and there ho lay outstietched on the 
ground, covenngmne ncies, with two vultures 
devounng his liver (Od vn 324, xi 570, 
Apollod 1 4, 1 , Hyg Ji’ab 65 , Pans iii 18, 9 , 
Hor Oil 111 4, 77, IV G, 2 ) His destruction by 
the arrows of Artemis and Apollo was repre 
sented on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae 
(Pans X 11, 1) 

Tins or Xium. (Tfos, Tfov), a seapott town, of 
Bithyma, on the nver BiUaeus , a colony from 
Miletus, and the native place of Philetaerus, the 
founder of the Pergamene kingdom (Memn 
17 , Mel 1 19 , Arr Pertpl P H p 14) 

Tlepolemns (T^'q-irdK^/ios], son of Heracles 
by Astyoche, daughter of Phylas, or by 
Astydamia, daughter ot Amyntor He was 
king of Argos, but, after slaying his uncle 
Licymnius, he was obliged to take to flight, 
and, m conformity vnth the command of an 
oracle, he settled m Bhodes, where he built tho 
towns of Lindos, lalysus, and Camirus He 
joined the Greeks in the Trojan war with nine 
ships, but was slam by Sorpedon (17 ii G58, 
V 627 , Diod IV 68, v 69 , Apollod n 8, 2 ) 

Tlos {Thws, gen TAG 'TAcoeus-, TAiofnir Bu 
near Duver), a consideiable city, m the interior 
of Lyem, about 2^ miles E of the nverSanthus, 
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on the road leading over M Mnssicy^s to 
Cibyra (Strab p CG5 , Ptol v 8, 6 , Steph 
Byz s v) 

Tmarus [Tooiakus] 

Tmolus (T/i£A.or),god ofMt Tmolus m Lydin, 
IS descnbed as the husband of Pluto (the 
daughter of Himantes) or of Oniphole, and 
father of Tantalus, and is said to have decided 
■the musical contest between Apollo and Pan 
(ApoUod 11 G, 3 , 0\ Met iv 167) 

Tmolus or Timolus (T/iSAor Boe Dagh), a 
celebrated mountain of Asia Minor, running E 
and IV through the centre of Lydia, and 
dividing the plam of the Hermus, on the N , 
from that of the Cayster, on the S At its E 
end it joins M Messogis, thus entirely enclosing 
the valley of the Cayster On the AV , after 
throwing out the NW branch called Sipylus, it 
runs far out into the Aegaeon, forming, under 
the name of Mimas, the great Ionian peninsula, 
beyond which it is still further prolonged in 
the island of Chios On its N side are tho 
sources of tho Paotolus and tho Cogamus, on 
its S Bide those of the Cayster It produced 
-wine, saffron, zinc, and gold {II n 873 , Strab 
p 691, Aesch Pers 60, Hdt i 84, Verg Georg 
n 97) 

Togata, Gallia [Gallu ] 

Tolbiacum {Zulptcli), a town of Galha Bol- 
gica, on the road from Colonia Agrippina to 
Trevin Wac Htsf iv 70) 

Toleniinum (Tohnas, atia Toleniino), a 
town of Picennm, on a height on the nier 
Flusor {Cliicntf) (Phn iii 111 ) 

Tolenum, an ancient town of Latium, prob 
ably near Labicura It was destroyed at an 
early period (Dionys v 01, 'vnii 17, Plat 
Cm 28) 

Toleaus or Telonius (Titrano), a river in tho 
land of the Sabines, nsuig in tho country of the 
Marsi and Acqui, and falling into tho Velinus 
(Ov Fast \i 6C5, Oros v 18) 

Toletum {Toledo), the capital of tho Carpe 
tani m Hispania Tarraconensis, situated on tho 
nver Tagus, whicli nearly encompasses the 
toim, and upon seven hills A tradition of tho 
middle ages that it was founded by Jewish 
fugitives from Nebuchadnezzar may possibly' 
pomt to an older popular belief in a Phoenician 
foundation It was taken by the Romans under 
the proconsul M Fulvius, n c 192, when it is 
desOTbed as a small but fortified town It was 
celebrated in ancient as well as in modem 
times for the manufactory of swords, but it 
owed its greatness to the Gothic kings, who 
made it the capital of their dominions (Liv 
d, 67, Phn iii 25) 
J-j still contains many Roman remains 
Tolistobogi, Tohstoboji [Gai/Atia ] 
lolimdes (ToAjJSjjs), an Athenian comman 
^ cruised round the Peloponnesus in 

3 c 466, took Nanpactus from the Locrians, 
and settled the Messenians there In 447 he 
was slam at Coroneia (Thuc i 103, 108, 118 , 
a 84,xii 6, Pans 1 27) 
olophon (ToAoiptii' To\oipc!)vios), a town of 
^cris, on the Corinthian gulf (Thuc iii 101, 
Steph Byz s ^ ' ’ 

a town of Gallia Nar- 
c.t, Idle capital of tho Teotosages, was 

uated on Gornmna, near the frontiers of 
-B G 1 10, 111 20) It was 

sun,n,m”D;?^ n colony, and was 

wpnUi™®^i PaBadza It was a large and 
town, and contained a celebrated 
In great nches were deposited 

temple there is said to have been pre 
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served a great part of the booty token by 
Brennus from the temple at Delphi (Strab p 
188 , cf Just sx-vii 3), which may have been 
brought back (if the story is true) by the Tecto 
sages, who served m the army pf Brennus The 
town and temple were plundered by the consul Q 
Sernhus Caepio, in b c lOG , but the subsequent 
destruction of his army and his o-wn unhappy r 
fate were regarded as a dmne punishment for 
Ins sacnlegions act Hence arose the proverb, 
Am um Tolosanum hahet (Liv Ep 67 , 
Oros V 16, Gell iii 19, cf Cic N D m 80) 
There are the ruins of a small amphitheatre 
and some other Roman remains at the modem 
town 

Toliimnlns, Lar, king of the Veientes, to 
whom Fidenae revolted m B c 438, and at whose 
instigation tho inhabitants of Fidenae slew the 
four Roman ambassadors who had been sent 
to Fidenae to inquire into the reasons of their 
recent conduct Statues of these ambassadors 
weie placed on the Rostra at Rome, where they 
contuiued till a late time In the war winch 
followed, Tolumnins was slam m single combat 
by Cornelius Cossus, who dedicated his spoils 
m the temple of Jupiter Feretnus, the second 
of the three instances in winch the spolia opima 
were won (Liv iv 17-19, Cic Phil ix 2) 

Toml or Tonus {Tdfiot, TSfus Topevs, To- 
inita Koatendjc), a town of Thrace (subse- 
quently Moesia), situated on the "W shore of the 
Buxine, and at a later tune the capital of 
Scythia Minor Accordmg to tradition (denved 
partially from the name of the town) it was 
called Tomi (from repvu, ‘ cut ’), because Medea 
here cut to pieces the body of her brother 
Absyrtus It is said to have been a colony of 
tlio Milesians It is renowned as the place of 
Ovid's banishment (Ov Tnst in 9, 33, 
Apollod 1 9,25, Hyg Fah 18, Strab p 819) 

Tdmoms or Tmarus {Tdpopoa, Tpdpos To 
maro), a mountain in Epiras, in the distnct 
Moiossia, between the lake Pambotis and the 
river Arachthus, near Dodona [Dodona ] 

Tomyris {Tdpvpis), a queen of the Massagetae, 
who dwelt south of the Ara\es (Jaxartes), by 
whom CynaiB was slam in battle, b c 629 (Hdt, 

1 205-214 , Cybus) 

Tordne (Topcvvij Topuvdtos), a towm of Mace- 
donia, m tho district Chalcidice, and on the 
SW Bide of the peninsula Sithonia, from which 
the gulf between the penmsulas Sithoma and 
Pnlleiie was called Sinus Toronaicus (Hdt 
vii 122, Time IV 110, Liv shv 12, Tac Ann 
V 10) 

Torquatus, the name of a patrician family of 
tho Manila Gens 1 T Manlius Impenosus 
Torquatus, the son of L Manlius Capitohnus 
Impenosus, dictator b c 863, was a favourite 
hero of Roman legendary story Manhus is 
said to have been dull of mind in his youth, and 
was brought up by Ins father in the closest 
retirement m the country When the tribune 
M Pomponins accused the elder Manlius m 
B c 3C2, on account of the cmelties he had 
practised in his dictatorship, he endeavoured to 
excite an odium against him by representing 
liim at the same time as a cruel father As soon 
as the younger Manlius heard of this, he hurried 
to Rome, obtained admission to Pomponius 
early in the morning, and compelled thetnbnne, 
by tlireatemng lum -with instant death if he did 
not take the oath, to swear that lie would diop 
the accusation against his father Li 361 Man- 
lius served under the dictator T Quintius 
Pennus in the v ar against the Gauls, and in this 
campaign earned immortal glory by slaymg in 
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single combat a gigantic Gaul From the dead 
body of the barbanan he tooL the cham {torques) 
■which had adorned him, and placed it around 
his own neck, and from this circumstance he 
obtamed the surname of Torquatus He was 
dictator in 853, and again m 849 He was also 
three tunes consul namely, in 847, 844, and in 
340 In the last of these years Torquatus and 
lus colleague, P Deems Mus, gained the great 
nctory over the Latins at the foot of V esuwius 
which established for over the supremacy of 
Eome over Latium [Dnerus] Shortly after 
the battle, when the two armies were encamped 
opposite to one anothei, the consuls pubhshed 
a proclamation that no Eoman should engage 
in single combat ■with a Latm on pam of death 
Not'withstanding tins proclamation, the joung 
lllanbus, the son of the consul, provoked by the 
msnlts of a Tnsculan noble, Mettius Gemmns, 
accepted his challenge, slew his adversary, and 
bore the spoils m triumph to his father The I 
consul would not overlook this breach of disci- 
phne, and the unhappy youth was executed m 
presence of the assembled army This severe 
sentence rendered Torquatus an object of 
detestation among the Eoman youths as Jong as 
he hied, and the recollection of his seventy 
was preserved by the e^vpression Ma.nh.ana tm- 
pena (Ijiv iv 5,19-28, -viii 3-12, Cic Off 
111 31, Ftn 1 7, 11 19, Tusc iv 22 , Gell i 13 ) 
— 2 T Manlius Torquatus, consul b c 235, 
nhen he conquered the Sardinians , censor 281 , 
and consul a second tune m 224 He possessed 
the hereditary sternness and seventy of his 
family , and we accordingly find him opposing 
in the senate the ransom of those Eomans who 
had been taken pnsoners at the battle of 
Cannae In 217 he was sent into Sardima, 
where he earned on tlie war with success 
agamst the Carthagmians and the Sardinians 
He was dictator in 210 (Liv van GO, -esm 40, 
xsvi 22, xsvii 83, 89) — 3 T Manlius 

Torquatus, consul 105 vnth Cn Octanus He 
also inherited the seventy of his ancestors , of 
which an mstance is related in the condemna- 
tion of his son, who had been adopted by D 
Timius Silanus [SHiANUS, No 2 ]— 4 L Man 
lius Torquatus, consul n c C5 with L Aurelius 
Cotta Torquatus and Cotta obtained the con 
sulship m consequence of the condemnation, on 
account of bribery, of P Comehus Sulla and 
P Autronius Pietus, who had been already 
elected consuls After lus consulslup Torquatus 
obtamed the province of Macedonia He took 
on active part in suppressmg the Catilmarian 
conspiracv in GO , and he also supported Cicero 
when ho was banished in 58 (Sail Gat 18 , 
Liv JEp 101 , Dio Cass ■vxxvi 27 , Cic pro 
SiiU 4, 10, 12, 29 )— 5 L Manlius Torquatus, 
son of No 4, accused of bribei^y (m GG) the con 
Euls elect, P Cornelius Sulla and P Autronius 
Pnetus, and thus secured the consulship for his 
father Ho was closely connected with Cicero 
during the praetorslup (Go) and consulship (63) 
of tho latter In 62 he brought a second accu- 
sation agamst P Sulla, whom he now charged 
with havang been a party to both of Catdme’s 
conspiracies Sulla was defended by Hor- 
tensius and by Cicero m a speech which is stdl 
extant Torquatus, like his father, belonged to 
tho anstocratical party, and accordmgly op 
posed Caesar on the breaking out of the Civil 
w ar in 19 Ho w as praetor m that year, and 
was stationed at Alba with six cohorts Ho 
Eubscqucntlj joined Pompey in Greece, and in 
10 lollowmg vear (18) he had the command of 
uncum mU-ustod to Inm, but was obhged to 
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surrender both himself and the town to Caesar, 
who, however, dismissed Torquatus uninjured 
After the battle of Pliarsalia Torquatus went ta 
Africa, and upon the defeat of his pai-ty in that 
countrj in 40 he attempted to escape to Spam 
along vvith Scipio and others, but was taken 
prisoner by P Sittius at Hippo Eegius and slain 
together with his companions (Cic pro Still 
1, 8-12, ad Alt IV 16, vii 12, ix 8 , Caes 3 C 
1 24, 111 11 , Bell Afr 93 ) Torquatus was well 
aoquamted with Greek literature, and is praised 
by Cicero as a man well tiamed in every kind 
of Jeammg He belonged to the Bpicuiean 
school of philosophy, and is introduced by 
Cicero as the advocate of that school m his 
dialogue Be Fznibus, the first book of which is 
called Tot quattis in Cicero’s letters to Atticus 
—6 Torquatus, addressed by Horace {Od iv 
7, Fp 1 5), IB conjectured with some probabihty 
to be the C Nonius Asprenas who assumed 
the name Torquatus when Augustus piesented 
hun vnth n golden torques on the occasion of hiS 
taking part m a ‘Ludus Trojae ’ and meeting 
with an accident (Suet Aug 48, 56) Anothe- 
theory is that he is the A Torquatus mentioned 
m the Atticus of Nepos as having taken part 
m the campaign of Brutus and Cassius 

Torquatus Silanus [Sila\us ] 

Toxandn or Texnandn, a people m Gallia 
Belgica, between the Menapu and Mormi, on. 
the right bank of the Scaldis (Plm iv 106, 
Amm Marc xvii 8) 

Trabea, Q , a Eoman comic dramatist who 
occupies the eighth place m the Canon of Vol- 
catius Sedigitus [Sedigitus] The period when 
he flounslied is uncertam, but he has been 
placed about n c 180 No portion of his works 
has been preserved with the exception of half 
a dozen hues quoted by Cicero (Von ap 
Chans i 241 , Cic Tusc iv 81, 67 ) 

Trachalus, Galerius, consul ad 68 vnth 
Sihus itaheus, is frequently mentioned by lus 
contemporary Qumtihan, as one of the most 
distmguished orators of his age (Qnmt x 119 , 
Tnc Btsf I 83, 90, ii 60) 

Trachis or Trachiu {Tpaxh, Ion Tpyix^^t 
Tpaxjy Tpax^yios) 1 Also called Heraclea 
Tracnmiae, or Heraclea Phthiotidis, oi 
simply Heraclea (’Hpa/cA-eict tj Tpaxhois, or 
'H t] iyTpaxTri), a town of Thessaly m the 
distnet Mahs, celebrated as the residence of 
Heracles for a tune Heraclea was taken by 
Glabno in b c 191 (Hdt vii 176, Strab p 
428, Thuc in 92, Diod xii 177, cf 12 u 
682 , Soph Traclnmae, Liv xxxvn 24 ) — 
2 A town of Phocis, on the frontiers of Boeotia, 
and on the slope of Mt Hehcon m the neigh- 
bourhood of Lebadea (Strab p 423, Paus x 

V. 

Trachonitis oi Trachon {TpaxotAns, Tpd- 
X^y)j the N district of Palestine beyond the 
Jordon, lay between Antdibanus and tlie moun 
tains of Arabia, and was bounded on the N by 
the temtory of Damascus, on the E by Aurani 
tis, on the S by Itnraea, and on the VT by 
Gaulamtis It was for the most part a sandy 
desert, intersected by two ranges of rocky 
mountams, called Trachones (Tpax“>'Er)> *be 
caves m winch gave refuge to numerous 
bands of robbers For its political relations 
under the Asmonaean and Idumaean prmces, 
see Palaestixa 

Traens, or Trais (Tnonid), a nver of Brnt- 
tium, on winch tho Sybarites were defeated by 
the Crotoniates about 510 B c [Stbabis ] 

Tragla, Tragiae, or Traglas {Tpayla, Tpa 
ylai, Tpaylas), a small island (or more than 
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return to Ctcsiphon, Tra 3 an determined to giro 
the Pnrtliinns a king, and placed tbe diadem 
on the head of Parthamaspates, Bon of Cliosroos 
In 117 Trajan fell ill, and as his complaint 
grew worse he set out for Italy He h\cd to 
reach Solinus in Cilicia, afterwards called 
Trajonopohs, irlioro ho died in August, 117, 
after a reign of nineteen years, six months, and 
fifteen days [For his death in tins city, and 
not, ns Eutropius say s, at Soleucia, see C I Jj 
VI 1884] His ashes were taken to Romo in a 
golden nm, carried in tnumiihol procession, 
and deposited under the column winch hoars 
Ins name He left no children, and ho was 
succeeded by Hadrian [HAnnLtNus] Trajan 
constnicted several great roads in the proi inccs 
and in Italy among them was the road across 
the Pomptiuo Jlnrahes, which ho constructed 
with magnificent bridges o\cr the strcnins At 
Ostia ho bhilt a largo now basin At Romo 
ho constructed the aqueduct called by bis 
name, built a theatre in tho Campus Martins 
and, nboi e all, made the Forum Trajamun, with 
its basilicas and libraries, and his column m Iho 
centre 

Trajani Portus [CENTinr Cfllae ] 
Trajectum {ZUrccht), a town of tho Batavi 
on the Elnue, called at a later time TrajccUis 
Bheni, or Trai ad Blienum 
Tralles or Trallis (al TpaAAelj, ?) TpdKXts 
'rpaKKtavSs, Trallilnus Ghtuccl-lBsar, Ru , 
near jlirfiii), a flourishing commercial city of Ly 
dia, in Asia Minor It stood on a plateau at tho 
S foot of Mt Blossogis (with a citadel on a higher 
point), on the banks of tho little n^nr Eudon, a 
N tributary of tho Maoandor, from which tho 
city w as distant 80 stadia (8 gcogr milts) It 
was said to have been founded by Argues and 
Thracian settlers on tho site of an older town 
called Anthea (Strab p C18, Diod wii Co, 
Stoph Byz sti) Under tho Soloucidae it boro 
the names of Seloucia and Antioch la 
Tranqnillus, Suetonius [Suetonius] 
Xranscellonsis klons, a mountain of Maurc 
tania Caesanonsis, between Caesarea and tho 
ni er Chinalaph (Amm Marc v\ix 0) 
TrapezopollS (TpairefomroAu), a town of 
Phrygia, on tho S slope of Mt Cndimis Its site 
was near tho modem Assar and Kadi Kent 
Trapezus (TpairfCow TpoTrcfoSi'Tior and 
oio-ios) 1 (Near Mavrta) a city of Arcadia, 
on the Alphous, tho name of whioh was my tin 
cally denved from the rpatre^a, or altar, on 
which Ly caon was said to have offered human 
sacnfices to Jove At the time of the building 
of Megnlopohs, the inhabitants of Trapezus, ns 
was alleged, rather than bo transferred to tho 
new city, migrated to the shores of the Euxine, 
and their city fell to min (Pans im 8, 2, 
Apollod 111 8, 1 , Hdt n 127 ) — 2 Tarahosan, 
Trahezun, or Trebizond), a colony of Sinope, 
at almost the extreme E of the N shore of 
Asia Mmor The city dei u ed its name cither 
from the table like plateau on which it was built, 
or because emigrants from the Arcadian Trapo 
zus took some part in its settlement (Paus xiii 
27, 4) The former is the more likely state 
ment, since there is no reason why the mam 
body of colomsts from Sinope should bare 
given it the name of another town After 
Smope lost her mdependence, Trapezus be 
longed, first to Armenia Minor, and afterw ards 
to the kingdom of Pontus Under the Romans, 
it was made a free city, probably by Pompoy, 
and, by Trajan, the capital of Pontiis Cappa- 
docius Hadrian constructed a new harbour , 
and tho city became a place of first rate com- 
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morcial importance It was also strongly fortl 
lied (Tac Ann \iii 89, Hiat in 47 , Strab pp 
809, 820, 499, 548) It was taken by tho Goths 
in tho reign of Yalenan , but it had recovered, 
and was in a flourishing state at tho time of 
Jiistiiiinu, who repaired its forlifitations (Zosim 

I 83, Procop Acd in 7) In the middle ages 
it was for some tune the sent of a fragment of 
the Greek empire, called tlio empire of Trc 
bizond 

Trasimenus Laens {Lago di Pcnigta, or L 
TVosimciio), sometimes, but not correctly, ivrit- 
Icn Thrnsymonus, a lake m Etruna, between 
Clusiiini and Pemsia, memorable fertile \iclory 
gamed by Hannibal o\er the Roinans under 
I'laminiuB, n c 217, at a point where the lulls 
from Cortona extend to tho margui of tho lake 
(Lu xxii 4, Strab p 228, 0\ Fast xi 770) 

Trausi [Tpavaoi), a Thracian iioople who 
dwelt on tho SE of Mt Rhodope (Hdt x 3, 4 , 
Lix xxxxiii 41) 

Trcba (Trobnniis Trevt), a town in Latiiim 
near tho sources of tho iVnio, NE of Aungnia 
(Plm 111 04 , Ptol in 1, 02) 

Trchatlus Testa [Ti sta ] 

TrebollIUB PolUo [Scnirronns Hibtohiai, 
August XE 1 

TrSbla (Trchhia), a small rucr in Gallia 
Cisalpinn, faUiug into tho Po near Placentia. 
It IB memorable for tho xictory which Hannibal 
gamed oxer tho Romans, it c 218 Tins rixer 
is gencralh dry m summer, but is filled xnth a 
rapid stream in winter, which was tlio season 
when Hannibal defeated tho Romans (Pol in 
00-74, Lu x\i 52-50, Strab p 217, Luenn, 

II 40, Eutrop 111 9, Flor ii 0, 12) 

Trobonlus, C , play ed rather a prominent 

part 111 the last aays of the republic He com 
monced public life as a supporter of tho ansto 
cmticalparty,nndinhiBquaoslorship(ii C 00) he 
attempted to jirex ont the adoption of P Clodius 
into a plebeian family (Cic ad Fain x\ 21 ) 
Ho changed sides soon afterwards, imd in Ins 
tribunate of tho plcbs (55) ho was tho iiistru 
mont of tho tnnmx irs in proposing that Pom 
pey should liaxo tho two Spams, Crassus SxTia, 
and Caesar the Gauls and lllyricum for another 
period of fuo years This proposal recouod 
tho apjjrobalion of tho comitia, and is known 
by the name of tho Lex Treboma For this 
semco he w ns rewarded by being appomted one 
of Caesar’s legates in Gaul, where ho remained 
till tho breaking out of the Cuil war in 49 
In the course of tho same year ho xvas intrusted 
by Caesar xvith tho command of tho land forces 
engaged m tho siege of Massiha (Caes B G \ 
24, XT 40, BO 1 8G, 11 1, Dio Cass vli 19) 
In 48 Trebonius was city praetor, and in the 
discharge of his duties resisted tho seditious 
attempts of Ins colleague, M Cnelius Rufus, to 
obtain by force tho repeal of Caesar’s law re 
speoting tho payment of debts Towards the 
end of 47, Trebonius, ns propinetor, succeeded 
Q Cassius Longmus in tho gox eminent of 
Further Spain, but x\ as expelled from the pro 
vmcc by a mutiny of tho soldiers who espoused 
tho Pompeian party Caesar raised him to the 

consulship in October, 45, and promised him 
tho piovinco of Asia (Dio Cass xliii 29, 40 ) 
In return for all these honours and fax ours, 
Trebonius was one of the prune movers in the 
conspiincy to assassinate Cnesai, and after tlio 
murdei of his patron (44) ho went as proconsul 
to the proxince of Asia In the following year 
(43) Dolabella, who had received from Antonius 
the provjnce of Syria, surpnsed the toxvn of 
Smyrna, where Trebonius was then lixmg, and 
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1 w liim in lus bed (Dio Cftss \l\ii 21-20, j dofonacd on both occnsioiiB by Cicoro (Cio pro 
mt Rr«< 19, App DC n 110, 117, in 2, Scaur l.^adAtt n 10, 17) —3 C , a friend 

of Cicero, Mho iiitroduLcs him mb one of the 
Trebula (TrebiilniniB) 1 {Ti c^ha), loww sptaherR in his dialogue Do J’liiiins, nnd praises 
of Canipanin, N of the VolturiiuB, 111 the iiionti- Ins orntorj in his Bruins Ho fought on 
lain tract winch extends, from Cnlalin {Cajazzo) Rompoj’s «ide nt the battle of Pliarsaha Tri- 
to the Via Litinn It icceiicd the Roman anus iicnshed in the cimI wars, probably in 
francluBO in 003 n c (Liv \ i ] — 2 Mutusca, Africa, for Cicero speahs in 15 of his death, and 
a town of the Sabines, called b\ Virgil siniplj adds tlint Trianus had left him the guardian of 
Jlntiiscac C'^org Aai mi 711, Phn iii 108) lus children (Caes BC in 6,92, Cic ad Ait 
its site IS nt Moutr Lcouc, on the nght of the xii 28) 

lift Snlnria — 3 Snffonas, also a town of the Tnbalh, n powerful people m Tlirace, 
Sabines, of uncertain Rite n branch of the Getac dwelling along the 

TreruB (Sacco) a ii\er in Latiuiii, and a fri Danube, who were defeated by Alexander the 

biitarv of the Liris ( Great, n c 335, and obliged to sue for peace 

Tres Taberaao 1. A station on the Via (lldt i\ 49, Time u 101, Arr An 1, 2, 

Appin in rjatuiiii between Ancia and Fomin Strab p 317) 

Appii (Cic ad AH 11 12) — 2 (Boighrtio), o. Tnbocci, a Gennan people, settled in Gallia 
station in Gallia Cisalpinn, on the road from i Belpcn, between Jf Vogesus and the Rhine, in 
Placnntia to Slcdiolniiuni j thn neighbourhocd of Shashurg (Cnes B G 

Itetum (TpijrJi' C Bugiai oui, or Bus Seha 51, i\ 10, Stmb p 193, Ptol ii 9,17) 

J?oi<s, 10 Set rn Copies), a great promontory on I Tnbonianus, n pinst, commissioned by 
the coast of Nnmidm, foniiing the V* headland i Justinianus, w ith sixteen others, to compile the 
of the Sinus Olcachitcs (I?rt / o/ Siorah) Digest or Pandect For details see Justimaxus 

Trovin or TrcvCn, n powerful jicoplo in' Tncnla [Tuiocai,a] 

Gallia Belj-ica, who were faithful allies of the Tricaranon (Tpiicdpaioi' Tpiaopoi eus), a for 
Romans, and who-e cn\alr\ was the best in all Irtss in Phlinsm, SE of Phhus, on n mountain 
Gaul (Caes BG in 11, ii 10 m !2, Tac | of the same naiiie 

Germ 23) The n\er 'Mosc'lhi flowed through j TncasBCS, TricaBii, Tncasslni, n people in 
their lemtorr wlmh extended westward from J Gnllin LugduiioiisiR, E of the Soiioncs, whose 
the Rhino ns far ns the Ib mi Their chief chief town was Augnstobona, afterwards Tri 
town was made a Roman colony by Augustus, ] ciissao (7 rot/rs) (Plin n 107, Ptol ii 8,13) 
and was called Augusta Trcvirorn'm (7 n, » ori TncastiAi, a people m Crallin JaarbononsiB, 
Trcrrc) It stood on the right bank of the ] between the Cn\ ares and Vocoiitii, inhabiting 
‘Mo-olln, and became under the later empire n narrow slip of country between the Drome 
•one of the most tlounslnng Roman cities N of and the Isere, on the banks of tlio Iserc They 
the tips It was the capital of Belgica Prinia , were to the N of the Vocontii, and Hamiibnl, 
and after the diusion of the Roiiuiti world b\ in lus march from the ‘Islniul’ near Valence 
Diocletian (cp 292) mto four districts, it be to the place where ho crossed the Alps (as w ns 
came the resideiico of the Caesar who had the , said above, cither the M Gcnivie or the Col 
j;o\cmmont of Britain, Gaul, and Spam Here d’Argontilrc probalily the former, seo Aurtb, 
dwelt CoiistaTiluis Clilorus and lus son Con ( II wsjiui ), passed first through llio country of 
■slnntmo tlu Great, as well ns scciral of the i the Tncastini, then through that of tho 
subsequent emperors The modern citi still j Vocontii, then through that of tho Tricorn 
contains mam interesting Roman rfinauis j (Im xxi 31, Ptol ii 10,13) Then chief town 
Tlic mo-il important of tliese rcmoins is the , was Anpista Tricnsliiiorum, or simply Augusta 
Porla Nigra or Black Gate, a largo and j ( loiis/c) 

massive building in an excellent state of jirc i Triccn, snhscnuently Tncala (TpfhAij, 

RCrvation [Dtci of Ant art Poi/nt] Iii'TpKoAa Trill ala), un ancient town of 

addition to this, there are extensile renianih Thessaly in tho district Hestmcotis, situated 
of the Roman baths, of the ninphitlicalro, and on the Lcthaeus, Is of tho Peneus Homer 
of the palnco of Constantine Tho purs of the reprc'-ents it as goxeniod by tho sons of 
^be TIoselh are likewise Roman > \sclopms, and it contained in later times a 
Triarlus, ValCriuB 1 L , quoestor nrhnims celebmtcd temple of this god (II ii 729, ii 
n c 81 , and projiraclor m Sar(hnia77 when ho 202, Strah p 137, Li\ xxxii 13) 
repulsed Lopidus, who had fled into that island i Tnchonis (Tpixaia/i Viakltori), a largo lake 
alter his unsuccessful atlempt to repeal the i in Aotohn, E of Stratos and N of i\It Ara 
laws of Sulla Tnarius sen ed under Liicullus cyntlms 

as one of Ins legates m the war against Illithn Triclionlum (Tpixt^i'iov Tpixan'ienr), a town 
antes, and at first gamed eonsiderablo distmc m Aetoliiv, E of lake Tnchonis (Sliab p 150 , 
lion by Ins real mid aeliiity In C8 Tnnnus Pol ii 8, Pans ii 87,3) 
lus tiespatehed to the assistance of Fnbius, Tnciptinus, Lucretius [Lucrftii Gens] 
wno Imd been intrusted with tho defence of Tncoloni (TpiKilAanoi TpiKoXccvevs), a town 
iitus while Lucullus minded Aniienin, and of Arcadia, n little N of Megalopolis, of which 
a 10 was now attaeKr d In Mitliridntcs with a temple of Poseidon alone loinained in the 
Tirur'^'i numbers Tnarius compelled time of Pausnniiis (Pans iiii 3, 1, lai 27,8) 

9ssumc the dofensivo, and earlv Triconua (Tpistogifa Kaimaz), a town of tho 
enof •showing year he conimciiccd actiio Trocnades (possibly a miion of three iillages) 
p ations against tho Pontic king Anxious in Phrygia (but afterwards assigned to Galatia 
nvJ’'''i 9ier Milliridates heforo tho Salutans), between Midaion and Pessinus 

to M , Tnnnus allowed hunself (Ptol v 2,22) 

fenf^i^^ii <i disndiantngo, and was do Tncorli, a people who dw-elt on tho river 

’KTin 'do 1 slnughtor near I^eln (App Drac, and whoso chief towni was piohnhly the 

■xxxv^7^iol“’o“*^’ ^onip 85, Dio Cass modem Sf Donnet, on tho N side of tho Col 

ciisnri Mai ^ *'^'9 picccding, uc JirtT/rtrd, winch leads to Gnj) (Vapineum) They 

iiindn Scaurus, in 51, first of re/ic dwelt S of tho Vocontii [seo Tricastini] 

e and next of ambitus Scaurus was TricorytliUS (TptKdpvOos TpiKopbortos), o 
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demus m Attica, belonging to the tribe Aiantie, some such relation to others as to make the 
between Marathon and Ehamnus name appropriate ^ ^ .^cadia, comprising 

Tricrana (Tplnpava TnlliiTi)^ an island off the three cities of Callia, Dipoena, and Non- 
the coast of Argohs, near Hermione (Pans ii acris its name is preserved in the modern 
gi town of TnpoVitza [Aucadia.] — 2 T Pela 

Tndentum {Trent, m Italian Trento), the gonia, m Thessaly, compiising the tliree 
capital of the Tndentiiu, and the chief town towns of Azorus, Dohche, and Pythium (Liv 
of Eaetia, situated on tlie river Athesis \lii 63)— 3 In Rhodes, compnsing the three 

and on the pass of the Alps leading to Verona Dorian cities, Lindus, lalysus, and Comims 
(Plm 111 180 , Just XX 6) Its greatness dates [Rnonus ]— 4 (Dorehol), a city of Lydia, on 
from the middle ages, and it is chiefly cele- the Maeander, twelve miles W of Hierarahs, 
brated on account of the ecclesiastical council on the road from Sardis to Laodicea (Ptol 
which assembled -OTthin its walls, A D 1646 v 2, 18, Hierool p GG9)— 5 {Tircloli], a 
Trieres or Tnens (Tpi-fiptjs JEnfeh), a small fortioss on tlie coast of Pontns, on a nver of the 
fortress on the coast of Phoenicia, between same name {Tireholi Sii), ninety stadia E of 
Tripohs and the Prom Theuprosopon (Pol v the Prom Zephynum (0 Zefreli) —6 (Tn 
68, Strab p 764) poh, Tardbulus), on the coast of Phoenicia, 

Trifanum, a town m Latium, betiieeu Mm consisted of three distinct cities, one stadium 
turnae and Smuessa (Liv viii 11) (COO feet) apart, each having its oivn walls, but 

Trinacria [Sicilia ] all united in a common constitution, havmg one 

Trmemeis or Tnnemla (Tpiveyaefi, Tpivefiua place of assembly, and forming in leality one 
Tpiv^fx^vs), a demus m Attica, belonging to the city They were colomes of Tyre, Sidon, and 
tribe Cecropis, on Mt Paines Aradus respectiiely Tripohs stood about 

Tnnobantes, one of the most poMerful people thirty miles S of Aradus, and about the same 
of Britain, inhabiting the modem Essex They distance N of Byblus, on a bold headland 
are mentioned m Caesar’s invasion of Britain, formed by a spur of Mt Lebanon It had a 
and they offered a formidable resistance to the fine harbour, and a flourishing commeice 
invading force sent into the island by the fftol v 16, 4 , Strab p 764 , Diod xvi 41 ) — 
emperor Claudius (Caes B C? v 20, Tac 7 The district on tlie N coast of Afnca, 
Ann xiv 31 ) between the two Sj-rtes, compnsmg the tliree 

Triocala or Tnoala (TpiJxaAa, TplnaXa Tpi cities of Sabrata (or Abrotonnm), Oea, and 
KaXtvos, Tricallnus nr Catata Bellota), a Leptis Magna, and also called Tripohtana 
mountom fortress in the inteiior of Sicily, near Eegio pynTicA] Its name is preserved in 
the CnmiBSus, was m the Servile wai the head that of the regency of Tripoli, the "W part of 
quarters of the slaves, and the residence of which nnaweis to it, and in that of the city of 
theirleadei Tryphon (Diod xxxn 7 , Cic Verr 

V 4 , Ptol 111 4, 14) Tripohtana Regio [Sititica Thipolis, 

Triopas (Tpirfirar oi Tploip), son of Poseidon No 7 ] _ _ 
and Canace, a daughter of Aeolus, or of Helios Triptolemus (TpnrrSXe/xos), a local hero of 
and Ehodos, and the father of Iplumedia and Eleusis (m which character he appears in the 
Brysiohthon Hence, his son Erysichtlion is Homeric Hymn to Demeter), and worshipped 
called Trioptius, and his granddaughter Mestia there as a deity connected with the sowing 
or Metra, the daughtei of Erysichthon, TriOjoiis of com He is described m the Attic story 
Tnopas expelled the Pelasgians, or origmal in as son of Celous, long of Eleusis, and Metanira 
habitants, fiom the district of Dotium (Dotius Other legends describe lum as son of king 
Campus), S of Ossa m Thessaly, but was himself Eleusis by Cothonea, or of Oceanus and Gaea, 
obliged to emigrate, and went to Cana, where or of Trochilus by an Eleusmian woman . 
he founded Cnidus on the Triopian promontory or his father is Barus (cf the Earian plam) 
(Hdt 1 174, Diod v 6G , Apollod i 7,4, Ov or Dysaules (Paus i 14, 2, Hymn in Cei 
Met viu 761) His son Erysichthon was pun 163, Apollod i 6, 2 , Hyg Fab 147, Serv 
ished by Demeter with insatiable hunger, ad Georg i 19 ) By the Latm poets he is 
because he had violated her saoied grove, but commonly regarded os the mventor of the 
the same story is also told of Tnopas himself plough (Vorg Georg i 19) , but it is doubtful 
[Eri siCHTHON ] _ ^ if this was the original conception of lum. 

Triopla or Tnopion, an early name of According to the most famihai Attic legend, 
Cmdus_ Celeus, the fathei of Tiiptolemus, Eubulus, 

Trioplum (Tpiihrioj' O Htvo), the promontory Diodes, and Demophon or Demophoon, hos 
which terminates the penmsula of Cnidus, pitably received Demeter at Eleusis, when she 
formmg the SW headland of Cana and of Asia was wandermg m search of her daughter The 
Minor Upon it was a temple of Apollo, but- goddess, in return, inshed to make his son 
named Tnopius, which was the centre of Demophon immortal, and placed him m the 
union for the states of Doris Hence ituas fire in ordei to destroy his mortal parts, but 
also called the Sacred Promontory (Thuo Metamra screamed out at the sight, and the 
''^'285, 60_, Mel 1 IG , Steph^ Byz sv) child was consumed by the flames As a com- 

Tnphylia {TpnpvXla TpapiXios), the S por- pensation for this bereai ement, the goddess 
of Elis, lying between the Alpheus and gaie to Triptolemus a chariot with winged 
the Neda, is said to have derived its name fiom dragons and seeds of wheat In this chariot 
the tliree different tribes by which it was Triptolemus was home over the earth, making 
Peopled [Elis ] Its chief town was Ptlos man acquainted tvith the blessings of agricul 
Tripodiscus (Tpi7roSl(r/foj TpnroblcrKws nr ture (Ov Met v 646, Paus i 88, 6, vii 18,2, 
DOTceni, Bu ), a town m the mterioi of Megans, viii 4, 1), and hence of laws and cmhsation 
of Megara, and at the foot of Mt Geraneia [Diet of Ant art Thesniophona) On his 
2' > Strab p 894 , Pans i 43, 8) return to Attica, Celeus endeavoured to kill 

ITipolls (TpliroXis TpiiroXiTijs) is properly him, but by the command of Demeter he was 
I le name of a confederacy composed of tliree obliged to give up his countiy to Tnptolemus, 
Cl 108 , or a district containing three cities, but who now established the worship of Demeter, 
IS also applied to single cities which had and mstituted the Thesmophoria (Apollod 7 c )► 
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This IS not the version of the Homenc 'M.ymn to 
Demeter (123, 4ni), which, us was said above, 
describes him as one of the heroic chiefs or 
princes of Elensis, instructed by Demeter in her 
sacred ntes the legend which makes him son 
of Eleusis pomts to his local worship as hero I 
or deity being ancient in that distnct The 
period and reason of the mtroduction of Demo- 
phon and of the strengthemng by fire are not 
verj clear nor why Tnptolemus entirely took 
the'place of Demophon as son of Gelens and 
favourite of Demeter, but the most natural 
mference is that the behef m Triptolenius as 
god of com sowing was a very old one, and that 
lus story was altered when the worship of 
Demeter became supreme and he was fitted 
mto the myth. In the i uses of the fifth and 
fourth centuries n c Tnptolemus is constantly 
represented in his winged cliaxiot, sometimes 
drawn by serpents (symbols of the powers of 
the earth) , and there is little doubt that the 
myth of Tnptolemus primarily signified the 
mtroduction of com growing and its communi- 
cation from one coimtrj to auother It 1ms 
been suggested, with some probability, that the 
idea of Ttiptolemus as especially the god of 
ploughmg arose from a confusion of him with 
Osms, the god of ploughmg, and a vase now at 
St Petersburg is noticed which represents 
Tnptolemus in his serpent-cbanot starting 
from Egypt In this view he becomes the 
ploughing god in the Alevandnan period (cf 
Serv ad Georg i 19) Whether his name 
should be connected m demaf ion with tnple 
ploughmg (rpfy, '~o\e?t') is doubtful there were 
certainly three sacred ploughings recognised by 
the Athenians correspondmg to the tlirec actual 
ploughings for certam crops , but, if tbe con- 
jecture IS ngbt that he was not pnmanly the 
- god of the plough, the connesaonof sound may 
be accidental On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that, though prnnarilv the distnbutor 
of seed, he may m very early times have been 
the god of the culture which followed it, and 
have been named accordingly He is repre | 
sented on earher vases m his chanot as a full- 1 
grown man with ears of corn m his hand, or | 
hke a king, inth a sceptre , but in later art he I 
IS often a youth or a boy (as in Latm poets), an 
idea which perhaps was borrowed from that of 
lacchus m the mysteries 
Tntaea {Tplraia Tpi'-atevs) 1 A town of 
Phocis, NW of Cleonae, on the left bank of the 
Cephissns and on the frontiers of Locns (Time 
m 101 ) — 2 [Kastntza), one of the twelve 
cities of Achaia, 120 stadia E of Pharoe and 
near the frontiers of Arcadia Augustus made 
it dependent upon Patrae (Hdt i 145, Pol 
u 41, Strab p 38G, Pans in 22G) 

Trito or Tritogenia [Athene ] 

Tnton (Tptrojy), son of Poseidon and Ampin 
tnte (or Celaeno), who dwelt with his father 
and mother m a golden palace in the bottom of 
the sea, or, accordmg to Homer, at Aet^ae 
(Hes Fk 030 , ApoUod i 4, C) Later writers 
describe him as ridmg over the sea on horses 
or other sca-monsters Sometimes we find 
mention of Tritons in the plural Their appear- 
ance IS diEerently described , though they are 
always conceived as ianng the hnman figure 
m the upper part of their bodies, and that of a 
f lower part The chief characteristic 

of Tritons m poetry as well as m works of art 
IB a trumpet made out of a shell [concha), which 
me Tritons blow as they follow in the tram of 
Poseidon (Ov Met i 833) It is probable 
that Tnton was once an mdependent sea-deity 
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or impersonation of the sea, represented like 
the Phoenician fish deities , and became a son 
and attendant of Poseidon when the worship 
of that deity prevailed everywhere as the 
supreme god of the sea 

Triton El , Tritbnis, or Tntoiutis Pains (Tpl- 
riay, Tpiroiy'is, TpiroiyTris), a nver and lake on 
the Mediterranean coast of Libya, which are 
mentioned in several old Gieek legends, 
especially in tbe mythology of Athen-e, whom 
one account represented as bom on the lake 
Tritonis, and ns the daughter of the nymph of 
the same name and of Poseidon hence her 
surname of Tpiroyeueia. [see p 138, b] "WTien 
tbe Greeks first became acquainted geographi- 
cally with the N coast of Africa, they identified 
the gulf afterwards called the Lesser Svutis 
with the lake Tritonis Tins seems to he the 
notion of Herodotus, in the story he relates of 
Jason (iv 178, 179, Aegon atjtae) A more 
exact knowledge of the coast showed them a 
great lake beyond the inmost recess of the 
Lesser Syrtis, to which the name Tntoms was 
then applied This lake had an openmg to the 
sea, as well as a nver flowring into it, and ac- 
cordingly the geographers represented the 
j nver Tnton as rising m a mountam, called 
Znchahan, and formmg the lake Tntoms on its 
course to the Lesser Syrtis, into which it fell 
■ The lake is undoubtedly the great salt lake, m 
the S of Turns, now in great part dried up, 
called Sehkhat-Farun Lneon (ix 84C) op 
pears to make Tntoms the lake or the estuary 
of the nver Lathon or Lethon in Cyrenaica 
I [L-vthon j 

Trivicum (Tntmo), a snmU town in Saromum, 
situated among the mountams separating Sam 
mum from Apuba, in the country of the Hn* 

I pim (Hor Sat i 5, 79) 

! Troas [y Tpceds, so 

Tpds TpuaSevs Chan), the territory of Hmm 
or Troy, formed the N'iV part of Mysia It 
was hounded on the W by tbe Aegaean sea, 
from Pr Lectnm to Pr Sigeum at the entrance 
of tbe Hellespont , on the HW by tbe Helles 
pont, as for as the nver Ehodius, below Abydns , 
on the HE and E by the mountams which 
border the valley of the Rhodins, and extend 
from Its sources southwards to tbe mam ndge 
of M Ida, and on tbe S by tbe N coast of the 
Gulf of Adramyttium along the S foot of Ida , 
but on tbe IsE and E the boundary is some- 
times extended so far as to mclude the whole 
coast of tlie Hellespont and part of the Pro- 
pontis, and the country ns for as the nver 
Grameus, thus embracmg the distnct of Dar- 
dama, and somewhat more Strabo extends 
the boundary still further E , to the nver 
Aesepus, and also S to the Caicus , but this 
clearly results from his including m the tem- 
tory of Troy that of her neighbouring alhes 
(17 ix S21, XXIV 544 , Hdt vii 42 , Strab pp 
5S1-61G ) The Troad is for the most part 
mountainous, bemg intersected by M Idv and 
its branches the largest plom is that in which. 
Troy stood The chief nvers were the SiXNOis 
on the S , the Ehodius on the H , and the 
Scamander [Mendere) with its afiSuent the 
SimoiB [Dombrek) m the centre The last two, 
whose connexion w ith scenes m the Iliad gives 
them an importance beyond their size, are 
discussed more particularly under Thoja. 

Troenu or -u [Galatia.] 

Trees [Troas ] 

Troezen (Jpoi^v, more rarely Tpoifnmj , 
Tpoi^-tivtos Dhamala),tbe capital of Troezeiua 
(TpoiC'iji'ra), a distnct in the SE of Argohs on 
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the Saronic gnlf, and opposite the island of 
Aegina The town was situated at some little 
distance from the coast, on -which it possessed 
a harbour called Pogon (iJtvyoii'), opposite the 
island of Calauna Tioezon w as a \ cry ancient 
city, and is said to have been originally called 
Poseidonia, on account of its worship of Posei 
don [CvLAtmiA] The legend of a contest 
between Poseidon and Athene for the protcc 
torship of Troezon, which ended in their agree 
mg to share it (hence both appear on the coins) 
probably aiose from the fact that the worship 
of Atlieno was accepted side by side with the 
older worship of Poseidon (Paus ii 30, 5 ) 
Traditionally it received the name of Troczen 
from Troczen, one of the sons of Pelops, and it 
IS celebrated in mythologj ns the place whore 
Pittheus, the maternal grandfather of Theseus, 
Ined, and where Theseus himself was born 
In the Homenc ago Troezon was for a long 
tune dependent upon the kings of Argos (1/ 
11 60), and this dependence seems to ha\e 
continued after the Dorian conquest of both 
towns (Pans ii 80, 0), but in the historical 
period it appears as an indepeiidcnt state It 
was a citj of some importance, for wo rend that 
the Troezenians sent fiio ships of war to 
Salnmis and 1000 heni'j armed men toPlataca 
"When the Persians entered Attica the Troozo 
mans distinguished themsoh es by the kindness 
with which they received the Athenians, who 
were obliged to abandon their citj (Hdt mu 
41 , Plut Them 10) The friendship continued 
till the Peloponnesian w ar, when the Troezo 
mans allied themselves with Sparta (Time 
11 60) 

TrogiUae, three small islands, named Psilon, 
Argonnon, and Snndalion, lying off thepromon 
to^ of Tromlium [Mi cale ] 

Trogitislaous [PisiniA] 

Troglodytae (Tpury^oSurai, I c diucUers m 
caves), the name applied by the Greek geogra 
pheis to various uncivilised people, who had no 
abodes but caves, ospeciallj to the inhabitants 
of the W coast of the Hod Sea, along the 
shores of Upper Egypt and Aothiopia (Hdt 
IV 183, Pcripl 2-7) Tlio whole of this coast 
was called Troglodytlco (TpeoyAoSurnri)) (Agath 
arch 01-03 , Diod iii 32, 33 ) There were 
also Troglodytae in Moesio, on the banl s of the 
Danube Tlie Troglodytes of the "W coast of 
the Bed Sea are described by Agatharchides as 
a barbarous people, who wore little clothing, 
had -wives in common, and put to death the 
aged and infirm Tliey lived on the produce of 
their flocks and herds In the Pcriphis the 
Ethiopian Troglodjtes are described ns of a 
wild appearance and swifter than horses Tins 
swiftness of foot is noticed also by Herodotus 
as characterismg the Ethiopian Troglodytes, 
and is said to be still a chaiacteristio of the 
cav e dwellers in the same district Herodotus 
adds that their language was like the twittenng 
of bats, and that their food consisted of lizards 
and other reptiles 
Trogus, PompeiUB [Justii,us ] 

TroiHum [TnossuLUM ] 

Trollns (TptolAor), son of Pnam and Hecuba 
He fell by the hand of Achilles III vs.iv 
257, Verg Aen i 474, Hor Od ii 9,10) 
Troja or Hi-um (Tpofa, ’'IAiov Troy, Hums at 
Hxssarhh), also called Pergama {nepyapos, 
tUpyapov or Xlepyapa Tpds, Tpcp6s, fern Tpwds, 
firojanus, also Tros and Troius),rn name pro 
perly applied only to the fortress or citadel of the 
town the chief city of the Trond in the Homeric 
age, and the capital of the dominion ruled over 
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by Priam The site of Troj has been disputed 
from the time of Demetrius of Scepsis, in the 
second century n c , who denied that tlio then 
existing Ilium stood on the site of the Homeric 
citj, chieflj on the ground that the plain near 
Ilium Nov um, required ns a battle ground, w ns a 
recent alluvial deposit Modem geologists have 
shown that it is an error to regard this forma- 
tion of land (to any important extent) ns more 
recent than tho Homeric ago Demetrius placed 
the site at TAi^aw Kiiptj (tho village of the Ilians) 
three or four miles further up the Scamnndcr 
His views didnotmeotwith general acceptance, 
and tho Romans cspociallj continued to look 
upon Hium Novum ns occupy mg the site of 
thoir supposed mother city At the end of the 
last century, partly because Le Chevalier dis 
covered a hot and cold spring near Bunarbnshi 
which seemed to correspond to tho springs 
mentioned in T1 x-\ii 147, tho lull called Pah 
Hopfi was fixed upon ns the lull of Troy, and 
this view IS still maintained by some scholars 
of great authority Few disputed it at all till 
tho excavations of Dr Schlioninnii in 1871- 
1879 at Hissnrlik, continued (latterly in con 
junction with Dr Dorpfcld) in 1882-1880, led 
him to revert to tho oldest belief — tliiit tho 
Bite of Ilium Votiis, or tho Homeric Trov, was 
tho same as that of Ilium Nov um The ques 
tion IS not ev en now one upon which it is wnso 
to pronounce dogmaticallv Tho supporters of 
both views have in some cases pressed points 
of correspondence or divergence too far, but tho 
objections to accepting tho site at Pah Pagh, 
near Bunarbnshi, are much more serious than 
those which have boon alleged against Hissar 
hk, and if it is admitted that tho Homeric 
descriptions were WTitton with considerable 
knowledge of tho local features denved from 
tradition oi from personal Itnowlodgo (and 
there is nothing to discuss if this is not 
admitted), but yet wore written, not by a 
topographer, but by a poet wnth some poetical 
licence of exaggeration of scale, and of re 
moving or creating some natural obstacles, the 
claim of Hissarlik to be regarded ns the lull of 
Troy 18 fairly established The map of the 
district given on p 973 is taken from one con 
structed by Sir C Wilson The main features 
of tho Homeric Troy and its neighbourhood are 
that tho town, or its Acropolis, was situated on 
a lull near tho Hellespont and looking to tho 
island of Tenedos (II xiii 88) , tho Greek 
camp was on the shores of the Hellespont, near 
tho mouth of tho Scamandcr or Xanthos (i c 
W of Capo Rhooteum), and with tho river Sea 
mander between it and the city of Troy (xiv 
31, XXIV 850, 092), further, Troy was not a 
great distance from this shore, since tho 
fighting goes on near tho city and near the 
camp, backwards and forwards over tho plam 
on the same day , Idaeus goes early in the 
morning to the camp and gets back to tho 
assembly at Troy just after sunrise (vni 881, 
418), Piiam drives in tho night, eats and 
sleeps in Achilles’ tent, and gets back to Troy 
at sunrise (xxiv 3GC-G96) , tho Simois joins the 
Scamandor, and apparently on the N side of 
the city (v 774) that this plain reaches up to 
the neighbourhood of the citadel is clear from 
the descnption of the battle rolling up to the 
walls There are other details of topography 
which do not affect tho narrative and may bo 
imaginary, though they hav e an appearance of 
local colounng about them Such are tho 
Senean gates leading into the plain towards the 
Greek camp, and the two springs, ono hot and 
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the other cold, which break ont near it (rsi date than can belong to the Homeric poems 
147), and a nsmg ground or ‘swelhng of the The principal objections urged against Hissar- 
plam ' TreSloio) between the city and bkwere (1) that it was not high enough to be 

the camp (x 160, 21 66) pt must be confessed the ‘ windy ’ Troy , (2) the plain is on the wrong^ 
that this last detail is more hkelj to be side of the Scamander As regards (1), the hill 
imamned than to be carefully taken from of Hissarlik rises from the plam to a height of 
nature] As regards the sites mentioned, the 50-65 feet now it must be recollected that the 
’l\i4ciip laifiv of Demetnus has nothing to plain about it is destitute of high ground, and 
recommend it It is too distant from the sea, this isolated height might well be called ‘lofty,’ 
it stands near the swamps, and it has no ‘ windy,’ Ac , and it is just the sort of place 
rums It seems to have been chosen becanse which in those days was chosen for a citadel — 



the false theory of the coast having greatly 
advanced seemed to necessitate a site further 
inland, and the name was seized upon as 
evidence Bah Dagh, no doubt, is a command 
mg height, and well smted for a fortress, but it 
stands on hilly ground with no plam commg up 
to it moreover it is about twelve miles from 
the Greek camp, which alone is a strong objec- 
tion, however much it may be argued that poets 
can disregard distance and time lastly, the 
only remains here and at Eski Hissarlik close 
by are walls which are of a much more recent 


near the sea and yet safe from pirates [cf 
Tibit,s] As regards (2), it has been discovered 
that the old bed of the Mendere (Scamander) 
ran further to the E and through the E side 
of the plam, instead of, ns now, to the W His- 
sarlik IB miles from the Aegaean and 3| 
miles from the Hellespont — a distance which 
agrees with the Homeric narrative The Hom- 
brel-Su, which joins the Scamander N of 
Hissarlik, will answer to the ancient Simois 
Dr Solihemonn claims to have found the 
springs and washing trouglis ‘in an ancient 
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look channel’ at the foot of Hissarlik This follows Teucer, the first kmg, had a danghter 
may be so, but it is unwise to press it as an who married Dardanus, the chieftam of the 
essential point As far as the springs are con country NE of the Troad [Daudania ] Dar 
cerned, Bunarbashi has the better evidence , danus had two sons, Bus and Ericthonius, and 
but it IS by no means unlikely that if the the latter was the father of Tros, from whom 
natural phenomenon of hot and cold springs the country and people derived the names of 
was well known further up the Scamander it Troas and Trees’ Tros was the fathei of Hus, 
may hav e been transferred m the poem to the who founded the city, which was called after 
neighbourhood of the city , nor again is it him Ilium, and also, after his father, Troja 
much worth considering whether the swelling The nevt lung was LiOsiEDON, and after him 
of the ground which Dr Schhemann fixed upon Priam [PiuAsrus ] In his reign the city was 
will answer to the Qpuo'fibs TreSfoio In the taken and destroyed by the confederated 
aiguments for or agamst it is well to remember Greeks, after a ten years’ siege [For details 
the remark of Grote, that it is a mistake ‘to see Helena, Paeis, Agajiejinon, Achilles, 
apply to Homer and to the Homeric siege of Hectoe, Ajax, Odysseus, Neoptoleitus, 
Troy criticisms nhich would be perfectly just Aeneas] As to the historical facts which may 
if brought to bear on the Athenian siege of be regarded as estabhshed, there is evidence of 
Syracuse as described by Thucydides ’ The a considerable city having been sacked and 
excavations on Hissaihk have revealed a sue burnt at a period which archaeologists put not 
cession of cities with strata, sometimes includ later than the twelfth century b c That this 
mg burnt ddbns between them The uppermost mvasion may have been an enterprise of the 
IS the Hinm Novum, the Greek city of historical Achaeans at that tune is neither impossible noi 
tunes , the lowest, upon the actual rock, is small unlikely H the interpretation of recent Egyp- 
and of very rude and primitiie character m its tion discoveries is nght which makes Achaeans 
building, its pottery, m the great ranty of metal, appear as assailants of Egypt in the reign of 
and in the use of stone hatchets Above the Ramses HJ , it would follow that the Achaeans 
rums of tins was built on a larger scale what of the twelfth or thirteenth centuries had power 
Schliemann calls the Homeric Troy Here were and spmt enough for such an enterprise [see p 
found walls partly of stone, partly of bnck, 424] but in any case the history of Tieyns and 
with three gates inclosing (among other build Mycen ie, ns attested by their ruins, is evidence 
mgs somewhat of the Homeric type with a 
courtyard) viegara and women’s apartments, 
further, a quantity of pottery and a considerable 
find of golden vessels and ornaments The 
citadel and palace are small, the space occupied 
by the walls being only 380 feet in diameter, 
and it IS necessary to admit the glonfication of 
the palace and its surroundings by poetrj 
There is, however, no objection to the theory 
that there was a lower city below the Acropolis 
and enclosed by a wall, just as was the case at 
Tiryns The objects found belong to a stage of 
art distmctly inferior to the Mycenaean art, CoiDoinium doling its autoiiomy otter bc isd 
and archaeologists of authority are disposed to Olr head of Athene rev ashnas uuoor magistrate b 
say that this city appears to belong to a date o^'/^p^dTe" 

anterior to either Tiryns or Mycenae It is, 

however, possible either that the Trojans were to the existence of their power at that time 
less advanced m cmhsation than the Greeks There is therefore no reason why the traditions 
who besieged them, or that there was an interval upon which the Hiad is based should not be regar 
after the fall of Troy and before the Dorian ded as true in their mam outlmes It is probable 
mvasion durmg which the art of Mycenae enough that to avenge on act of piracy (which 
advanced to the stage which is evidenced by the is a common and simple explanation of the rape 
Mycenaean discoveries On the othei hand, of Helen) the Greeks of the ‘ Achaean ’ period 
the more recent explorations of Dr Dorpfeld in besieged and sacked Troy and thence returned 
1893 seem likely, when they are completed and to hold them oivn possessions undisturbed until 
fully desenbed, to gii e a clearer insight into the Dorian invasion That there was no Greek 
the matter Dr Dorpfeld has now distinguished settlement upon the site of Troy until a much 
five ‘ pre Mycenaean ’ or pre-Homeric strata of Interpenodisdeducedfrpmtheremainsoftowns 
remains on the mound of Hissailik, and that of a low state of civihsation and of small im 
which he reckons as the second of these he portance which have been discovered above the 
dates earher than 2000 B c In the sixth stra rums of the second city (assumed to be Priam’s) 
turn (i e separated by three unimportant settle The later towms (if Dr Schhemann is right in 
ments from the above) he recognises the distinguishing three or four) between the Home 
Hcmericcitadel, about as large as that of Tryns, nc city and the-Greek ‘ New Ilium’ were poor 
and containing pottery of what is called the settlements with no history and no importance 
Mycenaean period It has remains of seven The last, an Aetolian foundation which lasted 
large buildmgs like the /^eyapa of Homer, walls on tlirough the Hellenistic and Roman penods, 
of the Mycenaean type, and a tower at the NE was visited by Xerxes and by Alexander ihe 
angle If the matured report should eventually Great, and has yielded some fine pieces of 
result m ascnbing to the Homenc Troy a sculpture from a Greek temple of Athene, and 
uuierent stratum of remams from that upon mscriptions from the fourth century B c to late 
which bchliemann fixed, it wiU m any case Roman times (Cf Hdt vii 42 , Strab pp 
tenu to confirm Ins opinion that the Homenc 593, 601 , Arr An i 11, 7 ) It was estabhshed 
^ stood on Hissarlik, and wiU throw by Alexander, Lysimachus, and Julius Caesar 

nf Porthenationahty who, as well ns Sulla, enabled the town to 

count ^heygia — T he mythical ac recover the damage inflicted m the Mithridatio 

the kingdom of Troy is briefly as war by Pimbna (Strab p 694 , App Mzthr 63), 
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tl ft < lir ‘■'n 1 1 -n- Oflm/r iima’ic illalxiiir- 


tiino, tbo 3 in}X‘foin deao3acd upon Afhcnion 
a bo as ns not sulidticd li31 101 (Dtod xxxvi 
J ran ill , rior iii lO) 

Tryphonlnufl, Claudius, a Roman jurist, 
nrob" iindi r I3ii roigris of Scplimiiih Si arms 
and Car ica53a 

Tnbantes, a poopfo of Gennana, alfios of tlio 
CluTiHci, ontpnallv dan.ll belaaccn tlic Rliiuo 
and llio Yh-i 1, m lbi> time of Genniiiiicus on 
tliO ban] of Uie LipjK', lictaaicn Pndi rbom, 
ifanim, and Ibe \in-l)or>:er Wald, mid at a 
s'll! lati r time in tin' m ipfibourliood of tlic 
Tliiinn^er Wald lietaictn Hie Fulda and tlic 
Wt-m (liiL Ant I M,a.iii rFi, Grnn b(i,Pto3 
II 11 2!) s^iili-i (]iii ntlj tliea are mentioned as 
a pirt of tim jrrf- t li apue of tlie Franti 

Tubfro AcIIus 1 Q , ron m laai of L Ao 
mdins I’aiilus urard undir tlio latter m Ins 
aaar I't.ain'-t Pcr-i 11 ' 3>inf: of '\Iaei donn Tins 
1 iiIh *o bi-e tbeti t of ill- fimiila,aiah bo poor 
tim' lie bed no' an ounce of nlair plate till 
bis fntlii r in l*a" ftnai bina fiao pouiulhof plate 
friim tlie bihuI-v of llie Afncrdoninn nionarib 
fl la tla /.b, 111 "'Ift'a i' t f* Pint l<t" 
Paul 2^ ) — 2 Q , -on of tbe preccdinp, aans a 
ptijnl of Pftnai 'in«, mid is i nil' d ibe Stme lie 
il d a riputc' on for tabu! and bj,iii fnoa" 
bd 1 He a.s pnai ‘nr in 12!, and ton-iil 
-iilft I ‘tis in Il'f Jfe alias an opponrnt o' Tib 
(.•ric-ibus, as aril ac of C (.ireiclin-, and 
(ff’iK nil iiitn* ‘jw'eclie' aeaiiisl tbo latter, 12! 
iti' 0_~ 111 in.lne.'rn an 21,0(11 i 21) 
1 iibi n'is on 01 tbe Mwakirs m Cici'ro's dia- 
lo,.-!!' lU Ii'i if'hcn—Z L, an intiina'e fra nd 
of (ircri If' aifts n n bat ion and r ni-liool 
, fl I! 'a of t! e oralo', b id H ri' d with bim in the 
■'fur I c aa ir, and bnd iift'raanls toned nnibr 
li I- len'ln r Qiiini 1 - as b,-ii'e in A-u On tbo 
lui iif inc out of t! ( C la il ai i'-, Tubero aabo bad 


aif L-ac no ri -cord but eni of bi rs- m- baa ei-pi'i'i 1 lb*" P" nj« nil parta reriiied from 

come do It ti 7i<-, ( iitip d 'Vio aVtirn tl ■ ' tU( '•'•i.a'c (lu j ro inft' of \fnc , but m Mms 

Injhirr <j lnu , c-an“<F‘ rif; o' f '1 biu-, of ' \ arts and L'aftrili , a\bo hldai-o Ivlonfral 
ft nai’ ' n‘ It i (' it 'i i a d* -i rije o i of tl •> t<a tl e arip'ot ra‘i( a1 par" , avo ild not -um,i drr 

a* (IT f i I till Tvdi Tl b'lr- ' (labor i Iblcn i- ) i* *n Inm, be pi ' d o\tr to fVimjaej jn Greece 

aim., oK r a,but liu is pn ai nted b\ VtUi ni 1, i Ibi aaa- tiftiracrd pardoncil bj Cits-ir, and 
ard '/ 'Ilf 1 ( 7i< (f till I ft) of the cita ' re'iirn'd aiitb fiK run Qumlin to Romi (Cic 
Pd 'idn- -re I Aortiir nre, rjonden, Ibdt, and i } ro Tt\n ! 7, h, cul I r \ 1) Tuln ro eidli 
Lr Jit JiJv, /nnft’i, I^'t' j a iti d 111' mtnre and plulo opba Hi urote a 

Trypbon (Tpn,*.- 1 1. DiodStus, u u-nrpi r ' IlirUe-a, undtb" plulo ojilu •• Nonesidemn-dcdi 

of tie (iro 1' o' Sarailnrin/ tin rei^rn of P* i ratial to biin In- aior! on the Bcoptiial 
1! a rm- If Ninto' ifn r till lb atli of Aba i pbilo-epba of Parrlimi — 4 Q, ro’i of tlie pre 
crebr Rales in ft < Ipi, Tr p’lon fir-i i j t up culinr. In Ji'i jie mndi ii -jneeb Wfore C 
An' oc'iiH, tl e infant -on o' Ri'a^.a- a pn ltd in Fno' ar n, i n-t Q I i_iirm- aabo aans 
i'ml r )' a ;iB' pimi'niift, but in Hj In di f, ndi d In ( in ro in la I’pi cell aibicli is ext ant 
ra'ardftftftd \ntiorl iis ii d n ipm d a- f inp him ' (/ m Q J/i jaruA Tiilero obtained consider 
"If Ifj-rdor aiftr d 't tl d uiid put fidia'Ii aid' npuli e n as a jiinU Ho bad a p'lat 
bj Aiitiocnus ^un 'I's tin bro'le r of ])t sm trius, ' luieiaab ili,'o IkitIi of Jii- Piibliruin and of Jo- 
in I "i.rf'ers ri i„m o''(br(' ai in- [Si i J)f ! Pnaiitum, and be a rot'* seai lal aiorlcs on both 
"r 11 Ji s II 2 Salvlus oin of the b nb n of j tlmsi dianioiii of lai" lie' imim< d a dangbter 
tin riaol'iii daii- m n ,,, riip^jd to , of Si rannibulpicinii,ftiid tbe i1 luglitcrof Tnboro 

liavi ft Hior Jrd, e of dmnation, for ai Inch re a on aaai the n ei'lnir of tlio jurist 0 Cassius Ijon 
In clee'ed ) ill) ba tb" fi| lai s in lOT He j.inus igmntx J 2'! (.(11 Ml I*), j la 2) 
di-jil lae d toiisid' rable nJnlitn , and in a hbort lal ( bis father, Q Tubero aarote a Ilii-lora 
time colb ftted an anna of 20, (inei foo* nnd 21)0(1 (laa la 20, Sint Jul Tubero the jiirjKt 
norj aait}^ ttJocb be di !< tt"d lb' jireipraelor P aabo is often cited in tin Difttsl is tlnsTubtro , 
Ivicimjh 'orait After tbift antora Salaiiis but tbtre la no exc rp' from )hr avntingB 
fls-inni d nil tin rvimp of r..a iiUa. laudloob llie * Toccn. Plotius, a frn ml of Horace and 
sunsnn, of Traplion prolmbla iMeaiisi it bud ' Virgil 'Tbo latter jwt made Tucta one of 
n-'n ijonift bj IJioeleim, the usi)r)(rr ed (In ; Inn luirR, mid beciunatbed bin unfinished aa-nt 
fVp*' •bfoue He clio-e tlie strong feirtre is injn (o him and Vanin , aabo afteraanrds pub- 
01 Jrieiftftla ns tbe fe,i' f,( In,, n, « 1 ingdoni lislneltbc Iriirid lij oriler of Augustus (Uor 
Jrapiion am defeated by L Luculiun in 102, Sal i fi, -10, i 10, fil) 

a«'I 1 fts obliged to tale re ftigei in Tnocnbi Tudor (Tuders, (is Todi), an ancient loarn 
-itit ijtieijJluH failed to l!i(> placi , and of Umbria, nituated on n liiil near the Tiber, 

ciunn/t to Iloin' aaitlionl ( fletling anjtlitng and on tin road from Meannia lo Romo (Pint 
more HociillusirnH Piiftfteeded bj C Sirailms, Mar 17, Crojra O.^ilrnb p *227, Plin in 110 ) 
urn on tiio (lf,alb of Tr^-jibon, about the sanie It aaas Mibscqncntlj made a Roman colony 
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Tlioro nro still remains of the poljgonal walls life, and nt length (1(1) n divorce look place hy 
of tho ancient town mutiml coiihont Attlio beginning of 4G Tullia 

Tuditanus, Sompronius 1 M, consul n C wns dolnorcd of a son As soon as she was 
210, and censor 230 (Gcll xvii 21 ) — 2 P, (n sufiicicnth recovered to boar llio fatigues of a 
buno of the soldiers at tbo battle of Cannae in lonrncj, siio accompanied her father to Tuscu 
210, and one of tbo few Homan oflicers who him, but she died there m February Her loss 
surnved that fatal daj In 211 bo was cnrulo was a severe blow to Cicero (See Index to 
aodilo, in 218 praetor, with Ariminnm ns bis Cicero) Among tbo inaiij consolalorj letters 
provinco, and wns continued in tbo command wbieb bo received on the occasion is the well 
for tho two follow ing 3 oars (212, 211) Ho was known one from the cclobrati d jurist Serv 
censor in 209 with M Cornelius Cethegus, Sulpicius (arl Pam iv H) To dissipate bis 
nltbougii neither bo nor bis colltnguo bad 30! gnef, Cicero drew up a treatise on Consolation 
bold the consulsbip In 20C bo was sent into Tnllla Gens, patncian and pbbeinn Tbo 
Grooco with tlio title of proconsul, for tbo pur patncian Tullii wore one of the Alban houRCS 
pose of opposing Philip, witli whom, however, winch were transiilantrd to Homo in tbo reign 
no concluded a treatv, winch was ratified bj tin of Tullus Hostibiis The patncian branch of 
Homans Tuditanus wns consul in 201, and the goiis appears to have become fxtinet nt an 
leeoived Brnttii ns Ins province Ho wns nt onrlv prnod, for after the carl) times of tbo 
first defeated by Hannibal, but sliortlj after republic no one of the name occurs for some 
wards ho gained a decisivo victor) over the ci ntnrics, and the Tulin of a latf r ago are not 
Carthaginian general (Liv xvii 50, (10, xxiv onlv plebeians, but, with tbo exception of their 
13—17, Txvii 11, XXIX 11-18, XXXI 2, App bearing tbo same name, cannot bo regarded ns 
Atiaib 20) — 3 C, plebeian nedilo 193, and having nii\ connexion with tin ancient gens 
praetor 197, when be obtained Nearer Spam as Tbo brat plols lan Tullius who rose to the 
ins provnneo Ho wns defeated bv the Spaninrdh lionoiirs of tbo state was "M Tullius Dtcula, 
with groat loss, and died sliortl) afterwardsof consul 11 c HI and tin next wns the celebrated 
a wound wbioli be bad received in the battle orator Tnlluis f'lctio [Cicmo] 

(Liv xxxii 27, xxxiii 12, App JIisji 83) — Tnllianum jltoMV, p HU] 

4 M , tribune of the nlobs 133, praetor 1P3, TullIHB Scrvlua, necording to the legends, 
wlion lie obtained Sicilv ns bis jirovinco, and tbo sixth king of Home The stories about Ins 
consul 185 In bis consulsbip ho carried on I reign iiierch express tbo popular idea of the 
war in Ligiinn, and defeated the Aniiam, wliilo onginal growth of tbo constitution, and ns bo 
Ins collengnc was eqiialh successful against the embodies a great part of this growth, the 
Ingauni Ho wns earned off b) tlio groati bistorv of wliicbwns lost, be is ripres'ntcdns a 
pcatilonco wliicli devastated Homo m 174 (Liv 'king with a peaceful reign, devoted folrgisln 
xxxix 40, 40, xli 21 ) — 5 C , praetor 182, and , tion and to pubbevvorks in tboeit), but nisoto 
consul 190 In bis consulship lie carried on > inibtnr) organisnlion The legendnn account 
war against the Inp)dcs in Tlhricum, over stales that bis mother, Ocnsia, was one of 
whom bo gamed a voctor) cliiefl) tbroiigb tbo tbo captives taken nt Coniiciilum, and became 
militar) slnll of his legato, D Junius Brutus [a slave of Tanncjtiil, tbt> wife of Tarquinius 
Tuditanus was an orator and a liisfonnii, nnel j Pnsous (Dionvs i\ 2, Ov Fatt vi 02')) He 
in both obtained considomblo distinction {was bom m tlio kings palace, and notwitli 
(Veil Pat n I, App J3 0 1 13, lUtji 10, standing bis senile origin wns brought upas 
Cio Brut 25, Dionys 1 11) I the king's son, since Tnnamnl bv her powers of 

Tulcis, a nv or on tbo E coast of fepnm, near divination lind foreseen the greatness of tlic 
Tarrnco (Mol 11 C) 'child, ami Tnrqtiinius gave liim bis danglitor 

Tulin^, a people of Gaul of no groat import . in mnrnago, and cntnisted him with the govern 
nnce, who dwelt on tbo Rliino between tbo Hau mont His rule was mild and boncficent, and 
rnoi and tbo Helvetii so popular did bo bccomo that tbo roiis of 

Tullia, tbo name of tbo two daughters of ' Aliens Jlnrciiis, fearing lost tbev sboiild bi 
Servius Tullius, tbo sixth kmg of Homo I deprived of their inbcntaiicc, procured the 
[Tullius] I assassination of Tnrqminus [Tauqlimus j 

Tullia, frcquonll) called b) tbo diminutive Tbo) did not, liowovcr, reap tlie frait of tJieir 
Tulliola, was tbo daughter of 31 Cicero ami crime, for Taiiaquil, protending that the king s 
Torentia, and was probabi) bom D c 79 or 78 wound was not mortal, told the people that Tar- 
Sho was betrothed in 07 to C Calpumius Piso qiimius bad commanded Servuus mcanluno to 
Frugi, whom she married in 03 during tbo discbarge tbo duties of tbo kiiigh oflicc Semus 
consulship of her father During Cicero’s began to act asking, and when the death of 
banishment Tulbn lost her first husband She Tnrquinius could no longer bo concealed, bo 
was marned again m CO to Furius Crnssipos, a wns nlrcndv in finn possession of tlie royal 
)oung man of rank and largo propert) , but power Tlie great deeds of Serv lus w ere deeds 
she did not live with him long, though tho tune of peace, and bo was regarded by postent) as 
and the reason of her divorce nro alike unkown the author of all their civil rights and iiistitu 
In 50 she wns mamod to her tliird husband, P tions, just ns Numa was of tboir religious rites 
Cornelius Dolabolln, who was a thorough pro and ordinances Tbroo important ov cuts are ns 
fiignto The marringo took place during signed to Servius b) tradition First, bo gave 
Cicero's absence in Cibcia, and, as miglit have a now constitution to the Homan state The 
been anticipated, was not a liappy one On the two mam objects of tins constitution wore to 
breaking out of tbo Civil war m 49, the husband give the plcbs political independence, and to 
and tbo fntber of Tullia espoused opposite assign to proport) that influence in the state 
Bides "Willie Dolabelln fought for Caesar, and wlucli had previously belonged to birth oxcin 
Cicero took refuge in the camp of Ponipey, sivcly In order to carry bis purpose into 
Tullia remained in Italy On tbo 19tli of 3Iay, effect, Sorviiis made a twofold division of the 
49, she was delivered of a seven months’ child, Koinoii people, one tomtorial, and tho other 
f '-Du' soon afterwards After tbo battle according to property For details, see Diet of 
of Pharsalia, Dolabelln returned to Homo , but Aviiq art Oomtiia Secondly, lie v\ as credited 
le continued to lead a dissolute and profligate with tlio extension of tbo pomonum, or boun 
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dary of Eomc, and with Iho completion of tho 
‘ Servian ’ city bj incorporating with it the 
Quirin^, Viminal, and Esquihne hills and its 
fortification [Eoma, p 798] Tliirdly, he estab 
Jisbed an important alliance witli the Latins, 
bj which Eome and the cities of Latium 
became the members of one great league 
By his nmv constitution Scrims incurred the 
liostibty of the patricians, who conspired agamst 
him ivith L larquiiiius Senitis, soon after 
his succession, had gncn his two daughters 
in mamnge to the two sons of Tarquinius 
Pnscus L Tarquinius the elder was mar 
ried to a gentle wife, Aruns, tho younger, 
to an aspiring and ambitious woman On 
the other hand, Lucius was proud and baughU, 
but Aruns unambitious and quiet The wnfc 
of Aruns, fearing that her husliand would 
tamelj resign the soicroignt} to his eldci 
brother, resohed to destroy both her father 
and her husband She persuaded Lucius to 
murder his wife, and she murdered her own 
Iiusbaiid , and the survii ors straightw aj married 
Tullia now urged her husband to murder her 
father A conspiracj was formed with tho discoii 
tented patricians, and Tarqnmius havmg entered 
the senate-house arrajed in the kingly robes, 
ordered the senators to be summoned to Inm as 
their king At tho first news of the coiumo 
tion, Servius hastened to the senate house, and, 
sLandmg at tho doorway, ordcredi Tarquinius to 
come doivn from the throne Tarquinius 
sprang forward, seized the old man, and flung 
him down the steps Tlie king sought refuge 
m Ins house, but before ho reached it, ho was 
oiertaken by thesenaiits of Tarquinius, and 
murdered Tullia drove to the senate house, 
and greeted her husband ns king , and ns she 
was retummg, her chanoteer pulled up, and 
showed her the corpse of her father lying across 
the road fobe commanded him to drne on 
tho blood of her father spiited oicr the 
carnage and on her dress , and from that daj 
forward the stieet bore the name of tho Vtcits 
Scelcraltts, or 'Wickod Street Servius Imd 
reigned fortv-four i ears (Ln i 42— tC , 

Dionjs IT 2-12, Cic dc JtcjJ n 21, 0\ Fast 

\i 681 ) 

Tullius Tiro [Tiuo ] 

Tullum {TouTj, the capital of the Leuci, a 
people m the SE of Gallia Bclgica, between 
the Mntronn and HIosLlla fPtol ii 9, 13) 

Tnllus HostiUus, third king of Eome, is said 
to have been the grandson of Uostiis Hostilius, 
who fell in battle against tho Sabines in the 
reign of Eoinnlus (Lii i 12,22, Phii \m 11 ) 
His legend ran ns follows Tiillus Hostilius 
departed from tho peaceful wnjs of Numn, 
aspired to the martial renowni of Eomulus 
He made Alba acknowledge Eonio’s siipremaci 
in the war wherein tho three Eonian brothers, 
the Horatii, fought wuth the tliiec Alban 
toothers, the Cunatn, at the Fossa Cliiiha 
[HonATiA Gfns ] Next he warred ivith Fidenao 
and with Yen, and being strutlj pressed In 
their joint hosts, he lowed temples to Palloi 
and Paior — ^Paleness and 3?anic After the 
fight was won, he toio asunder with chariots 
Mettius Fufetins, the 1 mg or dictator of Alba, 
because be had dcsiied to betray Eome, and 
he utterly destrojed Alba, sparing only the 
temples of the gods, and bnnging tho Alban 
people to Eome, where he gaio them the 
Caclian hill to dwell on Then he turned 
hunself to war intli tho Sabines, and being 
straitened in fight in a wood called 
the Wickod Wood, ho i owed a j early festival 
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to Saturn and Ops, and to double the number 
of the Sain, or priests of Mamers And when, 
bj their help, be bad vanquished the Sabmes, 
be performed Ins vow , and its i ecords were the 
feasts Saturnalia and Opalia In bis old age, 
Tullus grew weary of warring, and wlien a 
pestilence struck him and bis people, and a 
shower of burning stones fell from heaven on 
Mt Alba, and a i oice as of the Alban gods come 
forth from the solitai-j temple of Jupiter on its 
summit, bo remembered the peaceful and bappj 
days of Numa, and sought to win the favour of 
the gods, as Numa bad done, by praver and dii i 
nation I3ut the gods heeded neitlier liis praj ers 
nor Ins ebanns, and when he would inqmre of 
Jupiter Elicins, Jupiter was wroth, and smote 
Tullus and bis whole house with fire — It bag 
been remarked that Tullus Hostilius is m the 
legends a sort of double of Eomulus Each adds 
another people to Eome, one the Sabines, the 
other the Albans , each has a w ar with a Mettius 
His story seems to bai c grown out of a double 
set of legends, explaining the origin of certain 
names, and the growth of the city But 
another reign was imagined to fill up a gap 
m the cbronologj and Hostus Hostilius, tlie 
geneial of the Eomulus legend, reappears as the 
long Tullus Hostilius, who is represented ns Ins 
grandson 

Tunes, or Tunis (Turr/r, Tt/mr Tvurjeratos 
Ttnn'i), a stronglj fortified city of N Africa, 
stood at the bottom of the Carthaginian gulf, 
ten miles SW of Carthage, at the mouth of the 
little nver Cntnda At the time of Augustus it 
Imd grenth declined (Strnb p 834, Fol \iv 
10 , Ln \\v 9 ) 

Tnngn, a German people who crossed the 
Ebinc, and settled m Gaul m the countrj 
forinerlj occupied bj the Aduatici and the 
Eburones Tboir chief town was called Adua- 
taca or Atuataca Tungrornm (Tongern), on 
the road from CasteUum Morinorum to Colonin 
j Agnppinn (Tac Gcnn 2, Hist iv C6, 79 ) 

! Turoa [BioEnnioNrs ] 

Turdetani, the most numerous people in His 
panm Bneticn, dwelt in the S of the province 
on both banks of the Baetis as far as Lusitania 
Tlio} were regarded as the most cnibsed people 
in all Spam, baniig a written code of laws 
Tlieir country was called Turdetania (Strab 
pp 13G, 189, 151 , Pol xxMi 9 , Diod v 83 ) 

Turduli, a people in Hispania Baetica, situ- 
ated to the E and S of the Tnidetani (Strab 
l> 139^ Pol vxxii 9) 

Turla or Turinm {Guadalavtar), a rivei on 
the E const of Spain, flow mg into Uie sea at 
Valentia, memornblo for the battle fought on 
its banks between Poinpej and Sei tonus 
(Pint Ptwiyi 18, Serf 19 , Pbn in 20) 

Turiasso (Turias«onensis Tarrazona), a 
town of tho Coltibon in Hispania Tarrnconensis, 
on tho road from Cnesnrnugnsta to Numnntia 
It possessed a fountain the water of which was 
said to bo lerj excellent for hardening iron 
(Plin 111 24, wxiv 144 ) 

Turnus {Vvpvos) 1 Son of Dnunus and 
Vcnilia, and king of the Eutub at the tune of 
the aniial of Aeneas m Italj He was a 
brother of Jutunia, and related to Amata, the 
wife of king Lntinus, and he fought against 
Aeneas, because Latinus liad gnen to the 
Trojan heio Ins daughter Lnimia, who bad 
been prenously promised to Turnus He ap 
pears in the Aciieid as a brai o waiTior, but in 
the end bo fell bj the band of Aeneas (Yeig 
Aen VII 408, x 70, xii 108, 920 , Ln i 2 ) The 
name of Turnus is not improbably connected 

3 E 
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with Tyrrhenus, and in the legends he is allied 
with the Etruscan Mezentms It is likely that 
the story of his battles represents the struggle 
of the Latin Confederation against an Etruscan 
power which was at that period settled at 
Ardea and Terracma — 2 A Eonian satiric 
poet, was a native of Aurunca, and lived under 
Vespasian and Doniitian (Mart vii 97, si 
10, Sidon IV 21C, Schol ad Jur i 20) The 
thirty hexameters about Nero’s reign which 
have been ascribed to Tumus are a forgery of 
the seventeenth century 

Turnus Herdonlus (Herdonius ] 

Turones, Turoni or Turonri, a people m the 
interior of Grallia Lugdnnensis, between the 
Aulerci, Andes and Pictones Their chief town 
was Caesar odunum, subsequently Turom 
{Tours) on the Liger {Loire) (Caes ^ ff ii 
35, vu 4, 76, 1 111 40 , Tac Ann in 41 ,- Ptol 
11 8,14) 

Turpihanus, P Petronins, triumvir of the 
mint under Augustus His name occur e on 
several coins 

Turpilius, Sextus, a Homan dramatist, who 
rendered Greek plays of the New Comedy m 
Latin s The titles of thirteen or fourteen of his 
plays have been preseired, together rvith a few 
fragments (ed Eibbeok, Com Lat ) He died, 
when very old, at Sinuessa in b c 101 (Hieron 
ad Euseh Ghron 1914) 

Turpio, L Ambivius, a celebrated actor in 
the time of Terence, in most of whose plaja he 
acted (Cic de Sen 14 , Tac Dial 14) 

Turns Hannibalia {Bouij SalcUah, Bu ), a 
castle on the coast of Byzacena, between Tliap 
sus and AclioUa, belonging to Hannibal, who 
embarked hero when he fled to Antioohus the 
Great (Liv vsxni 48 , Just vvsi 2) 

Turns Stratonis [Caesaee v, No 3 ] 
Tuscania (Tusoaniensis Toscanella), a town 
of Etruria, on the ri\ er Marta, rarely mentioned 
by ancient writers (Plin in 52), but celebrated 
in modern times on account of the great number 
of Etruscan antiquities which have been die 
covered m its tombs Among these are the in 
scnbed dice upon which some of the arguments 
about the ongm of the Etruscan language have 
been based 

Tnsci, Tuscia [Etruria] 

Tusoulum (Tusculanus nr Fiascati, Bu), 
an ancient town of Latiiim, situated about ten 
miles SE of Borne, on a lofty summit of the 
mountains, which ore called after the town 
Tusculani Montes, and which are a continu 
ation of Mons Albanus Tusculum was one of 
the most strongly fortified places in aU Italy, 
both by nature and by art It is said to have 
been founded by Telegonus, the son of Odysseus 
(Dionys iv 45 , Ov Fast in 91, iv 71 , Pro 
pert 111 80, 4 , Hor Od in 29, 8, Eiwd i 30) , 
and it was always one of the most important of 
the Latin towns Its importance in the time 
of the Homan Lings is shown in the legends by 
Tarquimns Siiperbus givmg his daughter in 
marriage to Octavius Mamdius, the chief of 
Tusculum (Liv i 49), and it was Ins place of 
refuge after his expulsion from Home (Lir n 
15, 18) The Tusculans are represented as 
friendly to Borne after this war (Liv in 7, 18, 
IV 45) until the Latin war After the Latin 
war it became a Boinan municipiuiii, and was 
the birthplace of several distmguished Bomnn 
lamihos Cato the Censor was a native of Tus 
culum Its proximity to Borne, its salubiitx, 
and the beauty of its situation made it a 
lavounlo residence of the Eoinan nobles during 
the summer (Strab p 239) Cicero, among 
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others, had a favourite viUaat this place, which 
he frequently mentions under the name of 
Tnsoulanum, probably on the W side, near La 
EufineUa Tlie rums of ancient Tusculum are 
situated on the summit of the mountam about 
two miles aboi e Erascati, on the ridge, which is 
really the run of an ancient crater The site of 
the citadel is a platform 2700 feet in circum 
ferenee, and 200 feet above the rest of the 
iidge The toivn itself lay W of the citadel, 
where remains of a theatre and other buildmgs 
exist There are remains of an amphitheatre 
between this spot and Frascati Frascati itself 
stands on the supposed site of the viUa of 
Lucullus It was occupied as a settlement 
by the survivuig inhabitants of Tusculum after 
that city was sacked and destrojed by the 
Homans in 1191 v d 

Tuticanns, a Eoman poet and a friend of 
Ovid, who had tianslated into Latm verse a 
portion of the Odyssey relating to Phaeacia 
(Ov Pont IV 12 , cf IV 16, 27) 

Tyana {Tvava Tvavevs Kis Misar, Bu ), a 
city of Asia Minor, stood m the S of Cappa 
docia, at the N foot of M Taurus, on the high 
road to the Cihcian Gates, 800 stadia from Cy 
bistra, and 400 from Mazaca, in a position of 
great natural strength, winch was inmioved by 
fortifications (Strab pp 537, 587 , Ptol v fa, 
18) Under Caracalla it was made a Eoman 
colony In B c 272 it was taken by Aurelian, 
in the war with Zenobia, to whose terntory it 
then belonged Valens made it the chief city 
of Cappadocia Secunda (Vopiso Aurel 22 , 
HierocI p 700 ) In its neighbourhood was x 
great temple of Jupiter, by the side of a lake in 
a swampy plain , and near the temple was x 
I remarkable effervescing spring called Asma 
! baeon (Philostr Apoll i 4, Amm Maio 
xxni 6) Tyana was the native place of Apol 
lonius, the supposed woiker of miracles 
[ApoELOvrus ] The S district of Cappadocia, 
m which the city stood, was called Tyanitis 

Tyche pfoRTUNA ] 

Tyche [Syeacusae ] 

Tydeus (ToSeils-), son of Oeneus, kmg of Caly- 
don, and Periboea He was obliged to leave 
Calydon in consequence of some murder winch 
he had committed Some say that he lulled 
his father’s brother, Melas, Lycopeus, or Alca 
thous , others that he slew Thoas or Aphateus, 
his mother’s brother , others that he slew liis 
brother Olemas , and others agam that he lulled 
the sons of Melas, who had revolted agamst 
Oeneus He fled to Adrastus at Argos, who 
purified him from the murder, and gave him his 
daughter, Deipjle, in marriage, by whom ho 
became the father of Diomedes, w ho 'is hence 
frequently called Tydides He accompanied 
Adrastus in the expedition against Thebes, 
where her was wounded by Melanippus, who, 
however, was slam by him {II xiv 114-182) A 
strange story is told lu later authors that when 
Tydeus lay on the ground wounded, Athene 
appeared to hunwith a remedy which she had 
received from Zeus, and which was to make 
him immortal This, however, was piev onted 
by a stratagem of Amphiaraus, who hated Ty 
dens, for he cut off the head of Melanippus and 
brought it to Tj deus, who div ided it and ate 
the brain, or devoured some of the flesh 
Athene, seeing this, shuddered, and left fPidcus 
to his fate, who consequently died, and was 
buned by Macon (Apollod iii G, 8 , Eustath 
ad Horn p 1273 ) 

Tyle, or Tylis (Ti5a.tj Tulovo ?), a town of 
Thrace, on the S side of the Haemus, wheie 
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the Celts established a hngdom at the end of 'Aplfiois, of winch the Latin poets have made 
the fth cent n c It as occupied and destroyed Inarniie), on which Zeus cast hghtning (77 
bv the Thracians at the time of the second u 7S2) In Hesiod, Typlioens (or Tj-phaon) 
Pumc war (Pol iv 40 , Steph Bvz s z) i is the youngest son of Tartarus and Gaea (the 
Tylos or Tyros (TiiAor, Taper Bahrein), an Earth), and by Echidna he became the father 
island m the Persian Gulf, off the coast of of the dog Ortlius, Cerberus, the Lemaean 
Vrabin, celebrated for its pearl fisheries (Strab hydra, and the Chimaera He is desenbed 
p TOG, Arr jIti vii 20, Plm m 148) ,as a monster intli 100 heads, fearful eyes, 

Tymbres or Tembrogins (Purrel), a nver of j and terrible voices, he aimed at the sove- 
Phiygin nsmg in Hindymene, and flowing j reignty of gods and men, hut was subdued, 
■iiast Cotvaeuni and Dorylaeum into the San- after a fearful struggle, by Zeus, with a thnn 
ganns It was the boundarj between Phrvgia ' derbolt He begot also the winds, whence he 
Epictetus and Pluygia Salutans (Lir vx-vin is also called the father of the Harpies but the 
18 Phil VI 1 ) lieneficent winds Eotus, Boreas, Argestes, and 

Tymnes (Ti;>ot?s), an epigrammatic poet, ! Zcphvrus, were not his sons (Hes Th 30G- 
v-li(y:e epigrams were included in the Garland j 323, 821-880 ) Other accounts made him also 
of Jfeleager, but resiiccting wlio=e cvacl date j tbe father of the Sphinx and the Eemean hon 
we hare no further eiidcnce There are seien (Apollod- ii 8,1, in 5, 8), ns though the more 
of his epigrams m tlie Grech Anthology terrible monsters were bom from the Earth and 

Tymplmei (Tu/u^cToi}, a people of Epirus, on the subterranean fires Aeschylus and Pindar 
the Ixirders of Thcssalj, so called from Mt describe him as livmg in a Cihcian cave (Pind 
Tjrophe sometimes, bnt less correetlv, 01 iv 7, Fr/th i 13, nii 1C, Aeseb Prom 

written Stymphe (Sriu^n]) Ttieir countty was 351) He is fnrtlicr said to have at one tune 
called Tymphaea (TvfKpoiaj (Strab pp 323, been engaged in a struggle with all the unmor 
327, Phn IV 0, Arr An i 71 lals, and to hare been killed by Zeus witli a 

TS^phrestus (Tup6pj)tfT(5r LlladJta), a flash of lightning, he was bnned in Tartams 
mounbim m Tliessalv, m the country of the nnder Mount Aetna, the workshop of Hephacs- 
Drjopes, in winch tbe nver Spcrchtns rises tus, winch is hence called by the poets (Typ/iois 
fPiNDLS J Aetna (Aesch I c , Pmd Pyfh 15-27 , Or 

Tyndareus (Tmedptai), was son of Peneres Her xv 11, TVist iv 491) A myth related in 
and Gorgophono, or, according to another ac- Ai>ollod i G, S, and Schol ad II ii 783 (but 
count, sonofOebaluc, bythe nymphBatTa orby alluded to in Hi/win ad Apoll Fyth 153, and 
Gorgopbone Tvndareus and his brother Icanns Stesicli TV CO) represents Typboeus as bom 
were expelled by tbr ir stepbrother Hixrpocoon from Hera alone, in her WTath with Zeus, or 
and Ins sons, whereupon Tyndareus fled to Thes from an egg which she placed under themoun 
tins in Aetoha, and n‘-=istcd him in his wars tains of the Arum — a myth which resembles 
against his neighbours In Aetoha Tyndareus the stones of the hatcliing of dragon’s eggs m 
numed Leda, the daugiifcr of Tliestius, and northern legends Another representation of 
was aftenvardi restored to Sparta by Heracles Typhon comes from Egypt, and identifies him 
(Apollod 111 10, 4, Pans iii 1,4; By Ledft, with Set, the power of darkness (represented m 
Tjmdarens become tlie fetlier of Ghraandrn, serpent or crocodile form), who slew Osins 
Clytaemncstra, and Philonoi [For tlie birth of (Hdt ii 15C, iii 5) The geids, it is said, unable 
C irtor and Pollux, and Helen, see Drosetnr, to bold out against lum, fled to Egypf^ where, 
Hvi'E'a] ThepatronyimcTyndarldaeisgivcn from fear, they metamorphosed themsehes 
to Cantor and Pollux, and the female patronymic , into animals, with the exception of Ztns and 
Tyndans to Helen and Cly taemnestra. Mlien Athene (Oi Jfef \ 321 , Ant Lfb 28 , Apollod 
L,-stor and Pollux liad been received among the i 0 8) 

immortahjTynd ureus invited 3Icnelaus to come Tyragetae, Tyngetae, or Tyrangetae, a 
to Spar^ and snrrenderod his kingdom to him people m European Sarmatia, probably a 
Tyndans or Tyndaiium (TviSapn, TuiSd branch of the Getae, dwelling E of the nver 
ploy Tyndontanns Tindaro), a towm on the Tyras (Strab p 289, Pfol in 5,25) 

N coast of Sieilj, wath a good harbour, n little Tyrannlon (Tepat'vfs.i') 1 A Greek gram 
W of Messana, near tbe promontory of tbe manan, a native of Amisns in Pontas, was 
same name, founded by the elder Dionvsius, onginally calledTheoplirastus,butrcceivedfrom 
Bc 380, which became an important place I lus instructor the name of TyTannion on account 
(Diod XIV 78, XVI C9, Pol i 23, Cic J'err 1 of his domineering behaviour to his fellow dis 
111 41, i\ /)) It \,as the headquarters of I ciplcs In n c 72 he was taken captive hy 
Agnppa, the general of Oclavian, m the war Lucnllus, who carried him to Rome He was 
against Sex Pompoms (App BC \ 105,10'*, given by Lucnllus to Murena, who manumitted 
lie, Strab p 272) Inm Vt Rome Tyrannion occupied himself m 

Typaneae (Tm-tu'foi), a town of Tnphvha in teaching He was also employed m arranging 
Ehs, which was taken by Philip in the Social the library of Apclhcon, which Sulla brought 
V 34S,_Pol i\ 77; to Rome This library contained the WTitings 

Typhon or Typhoens (Ti/^ao.i', ear, con of Anstotle, upon which Tyrannion bestowed 
"tmctM into Ti;0[3r), a monster of the primitive considerable care and attention Cicero speaks 
world, who was the embodiment m myth of m the highest terms of the learning and ability 
volcanoes and earthquakes, t e ol the fire and of Tyranmon, and Strabo speaks of liaving 
steam ejected from tbe earth m volcanic attended Ins lectures, winch must have been at 
convulsions and storms Rome when Tvrannion was an old man Ty- 
wbi^ accompanv vole inic disturbances Hence rannion amassed considerable wealth, and died 
lyphoeuB, or Tvphon, is Tcpresenled some at a very advanced age of a paralytic stroke 
times as a fire breathing giant, sometimes as a (Plot Liicull 10, Sail 26,Cic adAti ii C,iv 
numcane His dwelling, or prison house, 4, ad Q Fr n 4 , Strah p 548 , Aihstoteles ) 
hough differently placed in different writers — 2 A native of Phoemcia, the son of Artenii- 
is aiv-ays m a region at one tone volcanic doms, and a disciple of the preceding His 
According to Homer, he was concealed in ongmol name was Diodes Hs was taken cap 
*he earth in the country of the Arum (eh' tivc in the war between Antony and Octavian, 

3iv2 
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aad was purchased bj Dyrnas, a freedman of 
the emperor By him he was presented to 
Terentia, the wife of Cicero, who manumitted 
him He taught at Rome, and wrote a great 
number of works, which are all lost (Snid. s v ) 
T^as {Tupas, Tvpvi Dnrester), subsequently 
called Danastris, a n\er in European barma 
tia, forming in the lower part of its course 
the boundary between Dacia and Sarmatia, and 
falling mto the Pontus Eutinns, N of the 
Danube At its mouth there was a town of the 
same name, probably on the site of the modem 
Aclijermann The ton-n was originallj Greek, 
founded by Miletus It was jomed to the pro 
vmce of Moesia by Nero, bc 5G, but it was 
given up by Maximmus to the Goths in 237, 
under whom it became a centre of piracy (Hdt 
11 61 , Ptol in 5, 17 , Zosim i 42 , Strab p 107 ) 
Tynaeum (Tu/nafov Ilghm), a city of Lyca 
onia, described by Xenophon (in the Anabasis) 
as twenty parasangs W of Iconinm It laj 
due W of Laodicea (Xen An i 2, 24 , Strab 
p 6G3) 

Tyro (TupcS), daughter of Salmoneus and A1 
cidice She was wife of Cretheus, and heloi ed 
by the nver god Bnipeus in Thessaly, m whose 
form Poseidon appeared to her, and became by 
her the father of Pehas and Nolens By Cre 
theus she was the mother of Aeson, Pheres, and 
Amythaon {Od xi 285 , Apollod i 0, 8 ) 
Tyrrhem, Tyrrhenia [EmimtA.] 
Tyrrhenum Mare PEtbukia ] 

TjTThenus (Tuppi]t>6s orTvparivSs), son of the 
Ljdian long Atys and Galhthea, and brother of 
Lydns, is said to have led a Pelasgian colony 
from Lydia into Italy, into the country of the 
Umbrians, and to have given to the colomsts 
his name, Tyrrhenians (Hdt iv 94 , Dionys i 
271 Other traditions call Tj rrhenus a son of 
Heracles by Omphale, or of Teleplius and 
Hiera, and a brother of Tarchon (Dionys i 28 , 
Tzetz ad Lyo 1242 ) 

T 5 rrrlien 8 , a shepherd of king Latinus As 
Ascanius was hunting, he killed a tame stag 
belonging to Tyrrhens, whereupon the country 
people took up arms, which was the first con 
flict m Italy between the natives and the Tro 
jan settlers (Verg Aon vii 483, is 28) 
Tyrtaeus (l upraTos or Tvpraios), descnbed as 
the son of Archembrotus, of Aphidnaem Attica, 
in the seventh century introduced the lomc elegy 
into Sparta According to the older tradition, the 
Spartans during the second Messeman war were 
commanded by an oracle to take a leader from 
among the Athenians, and thus to conquer 
their enemies, whereupon they chose Tyrtaeus 
as their leader (Plato, de Legg i p G29, 
Lycurg c Leocli p 211 , Diod sv 6G ) Later 
writers state that Tyrtaeus w as a lame school 
master, of low family and reputation, whom the 
Athemons, when applied to by the Lacedaemo 
mans m accordance with the oracle, purposely 
sent ns the most inefficient leader they could 
select, bemg unwilhng to assist the Lacedaemo 
mans in extending their dominion m the Pelo- 
ponnesus, but little thinking that the poetry of 
Tyrtaeus would achieve tliat victory which his 
phj Bical constitution seemed to forbid lus 
aspirmg to (Paus n 15, 3 , Just in 6 j Themist 
p 242, Schol ad Hor A P 402) The 
poems of Tyrtaeus exercised an important 
mfluence upon the Spartans, quieting their 
dissensions at home, and ammatmg their con 
rage m the field In order to appease their 
ci\-i] discords, he composed his celAmted elegy 
entitled Legal Order (Evyogia Ar JPol v 7, 
> Pans IV 18, 2) But still more celebrated 
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were the poems by which he animated the 
courage of the Spartans m their conflrct with 
the Messenians These poems were of two 
kinds namely, elegies, contaming exhortations 
to constancy and courage, and descriptions of 
the glory of fighting bravely for one’s native 
land , and more spirited compositions, m the 
anapaestic measure, which were intended as 
marclung songs, to be performed with the music 
of the flute (Pans iv 14, 1 , Athen p GSO , 
Pint Cleom 2 , Hor A P 402 , Suid s v) 
He lived, it is said, to see the success of his 
efforts in the entire conquest of the Messenians, 
and their reduction to the condition of Helots 
Bhs life therefore lasted down to n c CG8, which 
was the last year of the second Messeman war 
It has been obsen ed that Tj-rtaeus in a frag 
ment of tlie Eiinomia seems to speak of him 
self ns a Lacednemonmn, and though this might 
bo explained bj his having been made a citizen 
of Sparta, jet Hdt ix 85 does not include him 
among the few foreigners who became Spartan 
citizens Hence some (follow mg Strab p 352) 
hnv e doubted the truth of his Athenian origin 
On the other hand, theie is so strong a consen 
sus of ancient nuthonties, inclnding Plato (/ c ), 
for his Athenian ongin that it can hardly be 
resisted — The fragments of lus poems are 
edited by Bach, ivith the remains of the elegiac 
poets Calhnns and Asms, Lips 1831, and in 
Bergk’s Poet Injr Grace 18G5 
Tynis {Tvpos Aram Turn , O T Tsor 
Tuples, TjtIus Stir, Rn ), one of the greatest 
and most famous cities of the ancient world, 
stood on the coast of Phoenice, about twenty 
miles S of Sidon It was a colony of the Sido 
mans, but gradually eclipsed the mother city, 
and came to bo the cluef place of all Phoenice 
for wealth, commerce, and colonising activity 
Respecting its colomes and maritime enter- 
prise, see Phoenice and C^bthago The 
Assyrian king Shalmaneser laid siege to Tyro 
for file jears, but without success. It was 
again besieged for thirteen years by Nebuchad 
nezzar, and there is a tradition that be took it, 
but the matter is not quite certam At the 
period when the Greeks began to be well ac- 
quamted with the city, its old site had been 
abandoned, and a new city erected on a small 
island about half a mile from the shore and a 
mile in length, and a httle N of the remams of 
the former city, which was now caUed Old Tyre 
(noAolTupor) This island, which Pliny esti 
mated at 25 miles in circumference, w ns sepo 
rated from the mainland by a channel of a 
mde broad (Strab p 760), or, according to 
Diodorus and Curtius, 4 stadia (Diod sail GO, 
Curt IV 2) At present the breadth is only i 
of n mile With the additional advantage of its 
insular position, tins new city soon rose to 
a prosperity scarcelj less than that of its 
predecessor , though, under the Persian kings, 
it seems to have ranked again below Sidon 
[SiDON ] There were two harbours one on the 
N of the island, known ns the Sidpnian liarhour, 
the other on the S side, known ns the Egyptian 
harbour (Ait An ii 20 , Strab I c), the names 
expressing the direction in which they faced 
In B c 322 the Tynans refused to open their 
gates to Alexander, who laid siege to the city 
for seven months, and umted the island on 
whicli it stood to the mainland by a mole con 
structed chiefly of the rums of Old Tyre This 
mole has ever since formed a permanent 
connexion between the island and the mam 
land (Arr ii 17-2G , Curt iv 4-27 , Diod 
xvii 4(4-45 ) After its capture and sack by 
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escape the hostilities of the Suevi (Caes B G 
IV S, 18, VI 29 , Tac Ann xii 27, Hist iv 28, 
Germ 28 , Suet Aug 21 , Strab p 194) They 
took the name of Agrippenses, from their town 
CoLONTA Agrippina 

TJcalegon {OvKaXeywv), one of the elders at 
Troy, whose house was burnt at the destruction 
of the citj (Jl 111 147, Verg Aen ii 312) 
Hence m ‘Proxunus ardet TJcalegon’ Ju\enal 
uses his name for the neighbour whose house is 
on fire (iii 199) 

Tlcubis, a town m Haspania Baetica, near 
Corduha (Bell Htsj) 7) 

TTfens (Uffente), a rivei m Latium, flowing 
from the Volscian lulls past Setia, through the 
Pontine Marshes, with a sluggish stream, into 
the Amasenus (Verg Aen vu 801, Sil It vni 
382) 

Tfffngnni, a town m Bruttium, between Scyl 
lacium and Eheginm. 

TJgemum (Beaucaire), a towui in Galha Nar- 
honensis, on the road from Nemausus to Aquae 
Sextiae, where Avitus was proclaimed emperor 
(Strab p 178) 

TJlia (Montemayor), a Homan municipium in 
Hispania Baetica, situated upon a hill and upon 
the road from Gades to Corduba (Strab p 141) 
Tlliarus or Olanonensis Insula (Ole) on), an 
island off the W coast of Gaul, m the Aquita- 
nian Gulf (Phn iv 109) 

UlpianuB 1 Domitius Ulpianus, a cele- 
b-ated j unst, denved his ongin horn Tyre in 
Phoenicia, but was probably not a native of 
Tyre himself The time of his birth is un- 
known The greater part of his juristical works 
was written durmg the reign of Caracalla, 
especiallj the two great works Ad JSdictum 
of which several are still extant Of these the and the Lihin ad Sabtnnm He was banished 
two following are the most impoitant (1) or depnv ed of his functions undei Elagabalus, 
Jliaca, which consists properly of three poems who became emperor in 217, buton the accession 
collected into one under the titles Tct irph of Alexander Severus, 222, he became the em- 
'O/x'fipou, ra'Og.'fjpov, Kcd, rh. geG'^Ofiripov The peror’s chief adviser The emperor conferred 
whole amounts to 1C7C lines, and is written in on Ulpian the office of scnmorum magister, and 
hexameter metre It is a very dull composition made him a consiliarius He also held the office 
Edited by Bekker, Berlin, 181G (2) Ghthades,\oi praefectus aiiiionae, and he was hkewise 
consistmg in its present form of 12,GG1 lines made praefectus praetono (Lampnd JElagui 
This name was given to it by the first editoi, IG, 4, Alex Sev 26, 5 ) TJlpian penshed in 
who divided it, without reference to the contents, the reign of Alexandei by the hands of the 
into thirteen divisions of 1000 Imes, the last soldiers, who forced their way mto the palace at 
bemg incomplete Its subject-matter is of the night, and killed him in the presence of the 
most miscellaneous land, but embraces chiefly emperor and his mother (228) (Dio Cass Ivxx 
mythological and historical narratives, ananged 2, Zosim i 11 ) His promotion to tlie office 
under separate titles, and wntliout any further of praefectus praetono was probably an un- 
connexion The following are a few of them, popular measure A great part of the numerous 
as thej occur Croesus, Midas, Gyges, Codrus wmtmgs of Ulpian was still extant in the time 
Alcmaeon, &c It iswTitten in bad Greek, and of Justinian, and a much greater quantity is 
in the metre called pofificaf uerse Neverthe excerpted from him by the compilers of the 
less his WTitings are valuable for their mforma Digest than from any other jurist The num- 
tion about ancient legends and myths, which he her of excerpts from Ulpian is said to be 2402 , 
denved from works no longer extant Edited and many of the excerpts aie of great length, 
^®®slmg. Lips 1826 — 2 Isaac, brother of and altogether they form about one third of the 
the preceding, the author of a valuable com- whole body of the Digest [Diet of Ant art 
mentary on the Cassandra- of Lycophron The Fandectae'] The excerpts from Paulus and 
coi^entary is printed in most of the editions Ulpian together make about one half of the 
^^ml^^nron Digest Ulpion’s style is perspicuous, and 

ntTzutzis (HaramZiraw), a cityin the presents fewer diCSculties than that of many 
\ fw Dodecaschoenns — that is, the part of of the Homan jurists who are excerpted m 
-Aetmopia immediate! j above Egypt — S of the Digest Tlie great legal knowledge, the 
nnae, and N of Taphia good sense, and the industry of Ulpian place 

liim among the first of the Roman jurists, and 
he has exercised a great influence on the juris- 
U prudence of modem Europe, through the 

copious extracts from his wntings which have 
Tmu, a German people, who origmally dwelt been preserv ed by the compilers of Justmian’s 
right bank of the Rhine, but were trans Digest We possess a fragment of a work under 
iwtted across the river by Agrippa m n c 37, at under the title of Domihi TJlpiam Fragmenta , 
tlien own request, because they wished to it is an abridgment of Ulpi>\u’8 Liber Singu^ 


Alexander, Tyre never regamed its former con- 
sequence, and its commerce was for the most 
part transferred to Alexandria It was subject 
to the Sj-nan kmgs, but became a free city with 
its own comage in 12G b C , and till the time of 
Augustus, when it lost its independence (Dio 
Cass, hv 7) Septumus Severus made it a 
Homan colony It was the see of a bishop, and 
Jerome calls it the most beautiful city of Phoe 
nicia It was a place of considerable importance 
mmediaeval history, especially as one of the last 
points held by the Chnstians on the coast of 
Syria The wars of the Crusades completed its 
rum, and its site is now occupied by a pool vil- 



Coln o£ Tyre after 120 B c in its period of Independence 
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lage , and ev en its rums are for the most part 
cov ered by the sea 

Tzetzes (TfeV^ijy) 1 Joannes, a Greek 
grammarian of Constantmople, flounshed about 
V D 1150 His wntmgs bear evident traces of 
the extent of bis leammg, and not less of the 
inordinate self conceit with which they had 
filled him He wrote a vast number of works, 
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laris EeguJanm Edition by Boclong, Bonn, 
1855 Also a small fragment of bis Insh- 
■fufioncs, included in Hnscbke’s Jurisjmid 
Aiitcjitsf — 2 Of Antioch, a sophist, lived m 
tile time of Constantine the Oreat, and ivrote 
several rhetorical works 
iripltis Traj anus [Trajai> u s ] 

TTltor, ‘ the avenger,’ a surname of Mars, to 
whom Augustus buUt a temple at Borne in the 
Fomm, after taking vengeance upon the mur- 
derers of Jnhns Caesar [Eoma, p 807 ] 
ITlubrae (Ulnhranus, Ulubrensis), a small 
town in Latmm, of uncertain site, bat m tlie 
neighbourhood of the Pontine Marshes 
Blysses [Odisseus] 

XJmbna, called by the Greeks Ombrica (tj 
’0/ij3pi/rf)), a district of Italy, bounded on the 
X by Cisalpma, from which it nas 

separated by the nver Eubicon , on the E by 
the Adriatic sea, on the S bv Picentrm, from 
which it was separated by the nver Aesis, 
and by the land of the Sabmes, from which 
it was separated by the nver Xar, and 
on the IV by Etmna, from which it was 
separated by the Tiber Under Augustus it 
formed the sixth Eegio of Italv The Apen 
nmes ran through the “W part of the countri, 
but it contained many fertile plams on the 
coast For the ongm of its inhabitants, the 
Embn, see Italia, p 450, a The Umbn were 
at a very early period the most powerful people 
in central Italy, and extended across the penm 
sola from the Adriatic to the Tyrrhene seas 
Thus they inhabited the country afterwards 
called Etruna, and we are expressly told that 
Crotona, Perusia, Clusinm and other Etruscan 
cities were budt by the Umbnans They were 
afterwards depnv^ of their possessions "VT of 
the Tiber by the Etruscans, and confined to 
the country between this nver and the Adriatic 
Their temtones were still further diminished 
bv the Senones, a Gallic people, who took 
oossession of the whole country on the coast, 
from Annunum to the Aesis (Dionvs i 19, ii 
49 , Liv V 85 ) The Umbn were subdued bv ! 
the Eomans m E c 307 , and after the conquest 
of the Senones by the Eomans m 283, they j 
again obtamed possession of the country on the 
coast of the Adriatic This distnct, however, 
contmned to be called Ager GaUtcus down to a 
late penod The chief towns of Umbna were 
AnniiMni, Famtm Fop tits ae, Mevaxia, Tuder, 
Xahnia, and Spoleticji. 

TJmhro (Ombronc), one of the largest nvers 
in Etruna, ialhng into the Tyrrhene sea, near a 
town of the same name (Phn in 51) 

UmmTdIns Quadratus [Quadratcs ] 
Tfnelli, a mantime people on the X coast of 
Ganl, on a promontory opposite Bntain (the 
modem Cofaiitin), belonging to the Armonci 
(Cacs E ff 11 34, in 1 , cf Veveti) 

TJpis (OS-ir) 1 A goddess of childbirth 
identified uith ArTEvns, and hence also repre 
sented ns one of her nymphs (Calliro Eijmn 
til Dian 2i0, Verg Aeit vi 532) 

Ur [Ede 

Urania pltsir, AnnioDm;] 

Uranus (OvpayiSs) or Heaven, sometimes 
called a son, and sometimes the husband, of 
Gaea (Earth) Bv Gaea Uranns became the 
father of Oceanus, Coeus, Cnus, Hypenon, 
fepetuB, Tina, Elnn, Tliemis, Mnemosvne, 
Phoebe, Tethvs, Cronos, of the Cvclopes — 
Brontes, Sleropes, Arges, and of the Hecaton- 
cneircs— CottuB, Bnarens, and Gyes Cicero 
riontions traditions that Uranus was also the 
laUitr ofllermcs by Dia, and of Aphrodite by 
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Hemera (Cic A" E ui 22, 55-58) Uranns 
hated his children, and immediate^ after their 
birth he confined them in Tartarus, lu conse- 
quence of which he was mutilated and dethroned 
by Cronos at the instigation of Gaea Out of 
the drops of his blood sprang the Gigantes, the 
Ennves, the Mehan nymphs, and according to 
some, SilenuB, and firom tlie foam gathenng 
around the part uhich was thrown into tlie sea 
sprang Aphrodite (Hes Tit 120-193 , ApoUod 

I 1 , Serv ad Aet r 801, ad Eel v i 18 ) It 
has been remarked above [Titaxes] that the 
dynasties of gods which Greek mythology 
eventually represented as preceding Zeus are 
really the deities of earher inhabitants of Greek 
lands whom the Greeks adopted and fitted mto 
their own theogony, accountmg for the su- 
premacy of Zeus, the great Greek deity, by 
representing tlie supreme deities of pnmitiie 
barbarous tribes as earher races of gods The 
savage myths attached to them are simply 
the savage superstitions of these primitive 
tribes, which, though preserved by Hesiod, are 
unnoticed by Homer, who rejects most of the 
ugly and nn Greek myths It is suggested that 
the barbarous mjdih of the mutilation of Uranus 
was a savage representation of the separation 
of earth and sky, which were regarded as having 
been so jomed as to cause darlmess It is said 
that the Slaons of Xew Zealand have a similar 
storj 

[ Urhigenus Pagms [Helveth ] 

Urblnum (Urbmas, atis) 1 Hortense (Ur- 
6tno), a town m Umbna and a municipium, 

I situated on a steep round rock (Tac Erst 
!iu 02, Procop H G 11 29) — 2 Metaurense 
i (Urbania), a town in Umbna, on the nver Me 
I taurus, and not far from its source (Phn ui 
1114) 

1 Urhs SaMa [PoiiLEXTLv, No 2 ] 

I Urci, a town of the Bastetani in Hispania 
I Tarraconensis, on the coast, and on the road 
from Castulo to Malaoa (Phn- ui 20, Ptol- 

II 0, 14) ^ 

Urcuunm {Ajacew), a town on the "W coast 
of Corsica 

Urgo or Gorgon {Gorgona), an island ofi the 
coast of Etruna, X of Ilia 
U ria (Unas Ona), called Hyna ('Tpf??) by 
Herodotus, a town in Calabna on the road from 
Bmndisinm to Tarentum, was the ancient 
capital of lapygia, and is said to have been 
founded by the Cretans under Mmos (Hdt vii 
170, Strab p 282) 

Urium, a small town in Apnlia, from which 
the Sinus Hnas took its name, being the bay 
on the N side of Mt Gargonns opposite the 
Diomedeon islands 

UrseiUB Ferox, one of the most eminent 
junsts m the reign of Vespasian 

Urso ipsuna), a town of Hispania Baetica, 
the last refuge of the Pompeians (Strab p 141 , 
A^ Htsp 10) 

Ursus, n contemporary of Domitian, whom 
he dissuaded from killing his wife, Domitia 
(Dio Cass Ixvn 3) Statius addressed to him 
a poem of consolatiou on the death of a favour- 
ite slave {Stlv ii 6), and he also menhons lum 
m the Preface to the second book of his Silvae 
Uscana, a large town in Dlyna, on a tnbu- 
tary of the Aoos (Liv xhu 10)* 

Usxpetes or Usipu, a German people, who, 
t being driven out of their abodes by the Suen, 
crossed the Elime and penetrated mto Gaul* 
but they were defeated by Caesar, and com- 
pelled to recross the nver [cf Tesctzri]- 
Thev were now received by the Sugambn, and. 
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fllloTTca to dwoU on tbo N bank of tlio Lippo , 
butivo aftonvarcla find tbem S of tho Lippo , 
nml at a stiU later time thor bcconio lost imdcr 
the ecncral name of Alcmanni (Gaos JJGis - 

4 , 'i’ac Ann 1 fiO, Mil r»4, Ai/r 27 ) 

TIstica, a ^allt) near the babiiio iiHa of 
Horace (BoniTins] ^ 

Utica {■}] Itukj) or Oi/rfajj Iraaoioj, Uti 
censis Boit-Shafcr, Eu ), the {p-eatest citj of 
ancient Africa, after Cirtbngo, was a Pboc 
iiipian coionv, older (and, if the clironologers 
are to be trusted, much older) than Carthage 
Like others of the icrj ancient riioonician 
colonics m the temtorj of Carthago, Utica 
mnmtaiiicd a comparatuc indeiiendonco, cien 
during tho height of tho Pnnic ponor, andnns 
rather tho all} of Carllmge tlian her subject 
(\ ell Pat I 2 , Just win 4 , Slrah p 832 ) 
It stood on tho shore of tho N part of tho 
Carliiaginiaii Gulf, a little "W of the iiiouth of 
tho Bngradas, and Ineiiti se\cn Eonian miles 
NVT of Cartliago, but its site is now inland, 
m consoipicncc of the changes cflected bj the 
Bngradas in the coastline [BvoiiAnis] In 
the third Pnnic nar, Utica took partnith the 
Eomaiis against Carthage, and naa renarded 
■nith the greatest pait of the Carthaginian 
‘emtori (Ptol xvcvi 1, App Ptai 75, 113) 
It afternards bec-imc renonned to all future 
time ns tho scene of the last stand made bv the 
Pompeian partv against Caosir, and of the 
glorious, though mistaken, self sicrifice* of the 
Touiigcr Cato [C STO ] 

Utis (Afoiitom), a riiorof Gallia Cisalpinn, 
nliioh rises in the Apennines and flou-s past 
Fomm Jiilii (Forli) and Kaionna into tho 
Adnnlio (Ln i 35) 

Utus (Viiri, a nicr in Itfocsia and a trihutar} 
of tho Dnnnbe, falling into the latter nier at 
Uio toKTj Ulus 

Usama (Osma), a lovm of the Areiaci in 
Hispama Tarrnconensis, on tho loid from Arlu 
ncalo Cacsarnugubla, fifti miles AV of Nitinun 
tiafPtoI 11 C, 50, rior in 22, Sil It in 381) 
UsantiB {UsUant), an inland off tin NW 
const of Gaul 

UxcUodunum (Issolu), a tonn of thoCadurci 
in Galha Aouilaiiien, situated on a steop hill, 
rising out of tho plain, at the fool of nhich a 
nvor flowed It nas bosiogid and taken by 
Caesar, and its inlmbilanls noro Irinted with 
great barbarity ([Cncs]i?G nil 32-11) 
Uxontum (Usciitmuii Uqrnio), a town in 
Calabria, NtV of the lapigian iiromoiiton 
(Ptol^ni 1, 7C, Phil ni 102) 

Uxii (OCfioi), a warlike people, of predatory 
hahits, wlio imd their Blrongholds in M Para 
choalhras, on tlio N border of Porsis, in tho 
dislncl called Uxln (0&ffo1, but who also o\ 
tended oier a considerable tract of country in 
Media (Arr An in 17 , Strab pp 524, 72')) 


V 

orVaba (offa-yo, Ba-ya Bern) 
\ Zciigiluna in N Africa, on tlio bordori 
of iHuinidia, on an E tributary of tlio rive: 
-Lusca, a good daj’s journev S of Utica I 
^aa a great emporium for the tiado belwoei 
Jlippo, Utica and Carthage and tho interior 
t was deslrojed bj Metcllus in tho Jiigurthini 
^ar, but was restored and colonised by tin 
omnns Its fortifications were lenowcd b; 
ustinian, who named it Thcodonar in lioiiou 
of hiB wfe ^trab p 881, Ptol n 3, 28, Sail 
29, 47, Procop Acil VI 5) 


Vaccaci, a people in tlie interior of Hispama 
Tarrnconciisis, occupying tbo modern Toro, 
Paloncia, Bitrtjos, and Yalladohd, E of tho 
Astmos, S of tiio Cantabn, W of the Celtiberi 
(Liv 7, Pol m 11, Strab p 152, Diod 
a 84, Phil 111 19) Then chief towms were 
Pall AN Til and Iltl«cati\ 

Vacua, Vagia, or Vacca (Vouga), a river of 
Lusitania, winch flows into the Atlantic a little 
S of the Jlonro (Phil iv 113,, Strab p 153) 

Vacuna, a babino goddess, woishippod es- 
pcciallv 111 a sacred grov e near the Lacus Vehnus 
and Bcatc (Plin in 109) , and also in a temple 
near Horace's farm (Hor Pp i 10, 19) Va- 
enna w as pai ticiilail} regarded as tho goddess of 
victor}, but also as a groat national deity of the 
Sabines (Ov Fast v i 807) , she also presided 
over Ibc vvoiks of the garden and field (hence 
identified both with Venus and with Ceres), and 
over tho woods and himtmg (lienee identified 
with Diana) Moreover, as goddess of victory m 
war she is sometimes confused w ith Bollona and 
I ROinclimcs vrilh Minerva (Dioii} s i 15, Schol 
nd Hor 1 c ) 

Vada 1 A fortress of the Batav i m Galha 
Bolgicn, E of Batav odiirum (Tac Hist v 21) 
— 2 Vada Sabbatia (Vndo), a town of Liguria, 
on tho const, which was the liarboiir of Sabbnta 
01 Savo (Cic ad Fa7n \i 10, Strab p 202) 
— 3 VndaVo]atcrrana(iro>;c i7i Fhifo), a small 
town on flio coast of Etruria, in the territory of 
Yolaterrac 

Vadicassli, a people m Gallia Belgicn, near 
the sources of the Scijuana (Plin iv 107 , Ptol 
11 8 , 10 ) 

Vadimoms Lacus (Lago dj Bassaiw), n small 
hike of Etruria of a circiilni form, with sul- 
pliuu oils waters, anil renowned for its floating 
ishuids, a minute dcson])tion of winch is given 
bv the}ouiiger Phii} (Lp viii 20) It is cele 
hrated m histoiv for tho defeat of the Etruscans 
in (wo great battles first, b} the dictator Pa- 
pirinr Luisor, m nc 30'), from the effects of 
winch the Etruscans novel recovered (Ln iv 
39) , and again in 288, w hen the allied forces of 
the Elrusenns and Gauls wcic routed b} tho 
consul Comolnis Dolabolla (Pol n 20, Flor i 
13) The lake has so shrunk in dimensions m 
modern times ns to be onl} a small stagnant 
pond, almost lost m the tall reeds and bulrushes 
whicli prow in il 

Vagienni, a small tube m Liguria, whose 
chief tow u was Augusta Vugicnuorum Their 
Bile IS uncorUiii, but tboj pcrliaps dwelt near 
Sahisro (Plin in 117) 

ValialiB [Eiitnus] 

VSleuB, emperor of tbo East a d 864-878, 
was born about a n 828, and was made emperor 
b} Ins brotlier Valontmian [Valentimalus ] 
The gicalor part of Valoiis’ reign is occupied 
b} Ills wars with tho Goths At first he gamed 
groat advantages over the baihanans, and con- 
I eluded a peace with them m 870, on tho con- 
dition that the} should not cross tho Danube 
III 870 tho Gotlis were driven out of their 
country b} the Huns, and wore allowed b} 
Yalens to cross tho Danube and settle in Thraco 
and tbo eouiitr} on tho borders of the Danube 
Dissensions soon aioso bolwooii tho Eomans 
and tbeso dangerous neighbours, and in 877 
the Goths took up arms under Fritigern Va- 
lens collected a povvoiful ami}, and marched 
against tho Goths, but ho was defeated by 
tbem with mimonso slaughter, near Hadrian- 
ople, on tho Otli of August, 878 Valens was 
nov'er seen after tho battle some sa} he died 
on the field, and othois lelate that he was 
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burnt to death in a peasant's tiouse, to nhich 
he was earned, and nhich the barbarians set 
fire to without knomng who ivas in it (Amm 
Marc XXXI 18 ) Tlie reign of Valens is im 
portant in the history of the empire on account 
of the admission of the Goths into the coun 
tries S of the Danube, the commencement of 
the decline of the Eoman poner The furious 
contests between the rival creeds of the Catho- 
lics and the Arians also charactense this reign 

Valens, Aburnius (L Fuhms Abuniius 
Valens), one of the jurists who are excerpted 
in the Digest, belonged to the school of the 
Sabinians He flourished under Antoninus 
Pius, and is probably the Valens mentioned in 
Capitol Ant Pi 12, 1 

Valens, Fahius, one of the principal generals 
of the emperor Vitelhus in in G9, marched 
into Italy through Gaul, and, after formmg a 
junction with the forces of Caccina, defeated 
Otho in the decisive battle of Bedriacum, 
which secured for Vitelhus the bo\ ereignty of 
Italy Vitelhus raised Valens and Caccina to 
the consulship, and he left the whole goi ern 
ment in their hands Valens remained faitliful i 
to Vitelhus, when Antonins Prinins, the gene 1 
ral of Vespasian, marched into Italy, but ns ho 
liad not sufticient forces to oppose Antomus 
after the capture of Cremona, he resohed to 
sail to Gaul and rouse the Gallic proiinccs to 
espouse the cause of Vitellius , but ho was 
taken prisoner at the islands of the Stoechades 
(Syeres)^ off Massiha, and was shortly after 
wards put to death at Hrbmum (Vrbino) 
(Tac Hist 1 7, 62-GO, ii 24-30, 50, 02, 90, in 
40jC2 , Plut 0th G ) 

Valens, Vettins, a physician in the reign of 
Claudius He was one of the paramours of 
Messolhna, and was put to death ^ n 48 (Tac 
Ann XI 31, 35 , Phn xxix 7 ) 

Valentia 1 (Valencia), the cluef town of 
the Bdetani on the rner Turia, tliree miles 
irom tlie coast, and on the road from Carthago 
Novato Castulo It was founded by Junius 
Brutus, who settled here the soldiers of 
Vinathus, it was destroyed by Pompey, but it 
was soon afterwards rebuilt and made a Homan 
colony It contmued to be an important place 
doivn to the latest times (Ln Pp 65 , Plut 
Pomp 18, Plin 111 20, Mel ii G, Ptol ii 0, 
C2 ) — 2 (Valence), a town m Gallia Narbon 
ensis on the Khone, and a Eoman colony 
(Phn in 36 , Ptol ii 10, 12) —3 A town in the 
interior of Sardmia — 4 Oi Valentinm, a towm 
in Apulia, ten miles from Brundusium, SE of 
TJselhs (Phn in 85) — 5 [Vino }— 6 A fifth 
province of Britain, added in SCO to the four of 
the Diocletian arrangement [Bbitaxnia] — 7 
Or Valentinum. [PoBuvr Punvn ] 

Valentinianus I , Eoman emperor a d 3G4- 
875, was the son of Gratianus, and was bom 
A D 321, at Gibahs in Pannonia His first wife 
was Valeria Seiera, by whom he became the 
father of the emperor Gratianus He held 
important mihtary commands under Julian and 
Jovian, and on the death of the latter, m 
Pebinary 364, Valentmian was elected emperor 
by the troops at Nicaea A few i eeks after his 
elevation Valentmian, by the desire of the 
soldiers, associated in the empire his brother 
Valens, and assigned to him the East, while he 
himself undertook the government of the West 
Valentmian was a Catholic, though his brother 
Valens was an Anan , but he did not persecute 
I heathens He possessed good 

abilities, prudence, and vigoui of character He 
had a capacity for military matters, and was a 
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V igilant, impartial, and laborious administrator 
Tlie greater part of Valentinian’s reign was 
ocoupicd by tlie wars against the Alemanni 
and the other baibarians on the Eoman Iron 
tiers His operations were attended with 
success He not only drove the Alemanni out 
of Gaul, but on moie than one occasion crossed 
the Eliine, and earned the war into the enemy’s 
country His usual lesideiice was Trenn 
(Treves) In 875 lie went to Camiintum on 
the Danube, in order to repel the Qiiadi and 
Sarmatians, who had invaded Pannonia After 
an indecisive campaign he took up his vnnter- 
quarters at Bregetio Li this placo, while 
gmng an audience to the deputies of the 
Qiiadi, and speaking with great heat, he fell 
down in afit and expiied suddenly, on the 17th 
of November (Aimii Marc \xviii-\xx , Zosim 
IV 17 ) — II , Eoman eniiieror a d 876-392, 
younger son of the preceding, was proclaimed 
Augustus by the aimv after liis fathers deatli, 
though he was then only four or five years of 
age His elder brother Gratianus, who had 
been proclaimed Augustus during the lifetinic 
of their father, assented to the choice of the 
army, and a division of the West was made 
between the two hi others Valentmian had 
Italy, Ilhriciini, and Afnca Gratian had the 
Gauls, Spun, and Britain In 888 Gratian was 
defeated and slam by Maximus, who left 
Valentmian a iirecarioiis authority out of fear 
for ThcodoBiiis, the emperor of the East , but 
in 887 Valeutmiau was expelled from Italv oy 
Maximus, and fled for refuge to Theodosius 
In 888 Theodosius defeated Maximus, and 
restored Valentmian to his authority ns emperor 
of tlio West Theodosius retunicd to Con 
stanlinoplo in 891 , and in the following year 
(892) Valentmian was murdered by the general 
Arbogastes, who luised Engenius to the tlirone 
Valentmian perished on the 16th of May, being 
only n few niontlis above twenty vears of age 
His funeral oration was pronounced by fet 
Ambrose — ^III , Eoman emjieror ad 426^65, 
was born 419, and was the son of Constantins HI 
by Placidin, the sister of Honorius and the 
daughter of Theodosius I Ho was declared 
Augustus m 425 by Theodosius II , and w as 
placed over the West, but as he was only six 
years of age tho govenimeiit was intrusted to 
Ins mother Placidia During Ins long reign 
the empire was repeatedly exposed to the 
invasions of the barbarians, and it was only 
the mihtary abilities of Actiiis which saved the 
empire from mm In 429 the Vandals under 
Gensenc crossed over into Africa, which they 
conquered, and of which they continued m 
possession till the reign of Justinian The 
weakness of the empire during this reign was 
shown also by the fact that the Britons (from 
whose country the Eoman troops had been 
withdrawn forty years before), finding it vain 
to apply to Home lor aid against the incursions 
of the Piets, invited the Jutes under Hengest 
and Horsa to help them, in 449 Tlie Goths 
likewise estabhslied themselves in Gaul, but 
Aetius finally made peace vv ith them (439), and 
with their assistance gamed a great victory 
over Attila and the vast army of the Huns at 
Ch lions m 461 [Attila] The power and 
influence of Actius excited the jealousy and 
fears of Valentmian, who murdered his brave 
and faithful general in 464 [Aetius ] In the 
following y ear the emperor himseU was slam by 
PetroniuB Maximus, whose wife he had violated 
He WM a feeble and contemptible pnnee 
Valeria 1 Sister of P V^olerius Pubhcola, 
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aMiar of CorioiamiP tn (,<> to Ifio citiip of — 2 ‘'On of tlio i>rocc(liiip, biiL not bA tlie saino 
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' •» Kiri a ifaiij litor pooh nfl'r ‘'ulHV tiinfb ‘ Vnltrlns, P AsmticUB 1 CoiimuI sufTcctiis 
‘ 17) __3 OnICrIa Vnl£rla. j innlor Cnbpula, mid tonsul a d 10 under 

Clmidiiih Jfi MU'. Of altbj and bud beautiful 
( ftrd( n*-, ( d bi Mt'-‘'iillina, nlio jirocured 
an nccnuntion of Innqnn apmn'.t bnn nbicb ](d 
to biR dintli in ■17 (Tar Aim si 1, sin 18, 
DioCa'^a lix no lx 27-'!J ) — 2 Lcpalin offinlba 
Ibbicanltlu dentil of Niro 11(> an*, pon in 
Inn and Mi]ij>ort< r of A itellniR ('Jac Us*! 1 
6*1 i\ -t.C,) 

, , VAlfrlus VoluBus Maximus, M’ (or M ?) 

Tili'SBnIliliR il A\ni a brolbir of 1* InltrniH I’libbcola 
(lb finiplit at the bittb of L Itepillus, and 
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nnitod to Gntonn’i on< of tin n< a (. a' on. 
AfliT f*'"' di atb of b"r bnaband in lll,\nb>ria 
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iniuus nbo iin'ni‘e<jii. not i.’''i[viH'd b< r of In r 
po 'O, 'ini', and b-nn ImhI b< r alnin \utb In r 
jeotlur VfU'rtln d' illi o' 'fatinumi'i, \ .d> m 
a'ul hit neSlnr w. r.' f b\ onbr o' 

L-iiiui tir. '‘Gvinut*. — 1 
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tune tlie value of bis testimony is impaired by plan was frustrated by information conveved to- 
las desire to write onlr hat -si onld be likely to Cicero tbrougli Folvin He was afterwards- 
please Tibenus The work of Valenus Maxi brought to trial, but could find no one to defend 
inus became verv popular in the later tunes of him (SnU Caf 17, 47 ) 

the empire and in the middle ages It was [ Varia 1 (Ficornro), a toivn of the Sabuies, 
frequently abndged, and we still possess an m the valley of the Amo, about eight miles 
abridgment of it made by Julius Pans — Tlie aboie Tibur, and near Horace’s villa (Hor 
best editions of the ongiiial work are b\ Kempf, JCp i 14, 3 , Strab p 237 , Hon\TrLE,p 4Si8, a) 
Lems 1888, and G Holm, Leips 1805* — 2 {Varea), a town of the Berones m His- 

valerlus Flaccus [Fliccus] pania Tarmconcnsis on the Iberus, which was 

ValglUB Rufus, C , a Roman poet, and a con nnngable from lliis town (Phn iii 21 , Strab 
temporarv of Virgil and Horace, the latter of | p 162) 

•a hom ranks him, along with Vanns, Maecenas, Varini, a people of Germany, on the ngbt 
and Virgil, among those fnends of genins whose bank of the Albis, N of the Langobardi (Tac 
approbation far more than compensated for the Germ 40) 

annoyance caused by the attacks of his dctrac , Varins 1 Q Vanus Hybnda, tribune of 
tors (Her Saf i 10,82) He was consul suffee the plebs, BC 00, was a native of Snero in 
tus m B c 12 He wrote elegies and epigrams, I Spam, and receiv^ the surname of Hvbnda 
and perhaps some epic poetrj (Hor Od ii 0, because his mother m as a Spamsh woman In 
Tib 11 1,180, Sen ad -len xi 4 ”>7), and books Ins Iribnncslup ho earned a lex de niajcstatc, 
on botany (Phn xw 4) and on grammar (Gell in order to pumsh all those who had assis- 
Mi IS) ted or advised the Socii to take np arms 

Vandali, Vandalii, or Vindalii, a confeder- against Uio Roman people Under this law 
ncy of German peoples, probably of the great many distinguished senators were condemned , 
Snovic race, to which the Bnrgundiones, GoOi bnt m the following year Vanns lumsclf was 
ones, Gepidae, and Rugii belonged They condemned under lus own law, and was put to 
dwelt onginallv on the R coast of Germany, death (App SC i G?, Val Mar viii 6, 4, 
bnt were afterwards settled R of the Marco Cic de Or i 27, D in SI ) — 2 L Vanus 
manm m the Eiesengehirge, wh th are hence Rufus, one of the most distingnishod poets of 
called Vandahci Montes (Capitol M Avt the Augustan age, the companion and fnend of 
Plnl 17, Entrop viii 13, Jordan Get 22) Virgil and Horace By the latter he is placed 
They subsequently appear for a sliorfc time in m the foremost rank among the epic bards, and 
Dacia and Pannonia , but at the beginning of Quintilian has pronounced that his tragedj of 
the fifth Centura (aj 3 403) they trai ersed Ger- 2hjcffcs might stand a comparison with anv 
many and Gaul, and invaded Spam In this production of the Grecian stage (Qnmt r 1, 
country they subjugated the Alaiii, and founded 98, Tac Dial 12) He enjoyed tlie friendship 
n powerful kingdom, the name of ithich is still of Maecenas, and it was to the recommendation 
preserved m Andalusia (Vandalusia) In \t> j of Yarius m conjunction with that of Virgil, 
429 they crossed over into Africa, under their that Horace was mdebted for an introduction 
king Gensenc, and conquered all the Roman ' to the nunister, about n c S3 Virgil appointed 
domimons m that country Gensenc subse j Plolius Tucca and Vanns lus literary eveentors, 
quently invaded Italy, and took and plundered j and they revised the Acjteid Hence Vanns 
Rome in 455 The Vandals continued masters , was aln e subsequent to b c 13, m which year 
of Africa till 585, when their kingdom was Virgil died , bnt from A'erg Sc/ ix. 85 it inav 
destroyed by Behsanns, and annexed to the I he inferred flint Vanns was somewhat older 
Byzantme empire [Belisaiuls] than Virgil It has been inferred from Hor 

Vaugiones, a German people, dwelbng along Sp ii I, 247, that Vanus was dead before the 
the Ehme, m the neighbourhood of the modem second book of tlie Epistles was written, and 
TFowis (Caes B ff i 51 , Tac Ann m 27, tlus is probably right, though tlie words are not 
Germ 2S) conclusiie Besides the tragedy Thyestes 

Tannius, king of the Suevi, recogmsed by Vanus wrote two epic poems (cf Hor Sat i 1C, 
the Romans, \t> 19, after the overthrow of 44), one De Morte on the death of Caesar 
Marohoduus He reigned for tliirty years, hut (Mneroh vi 1, 89, vi 2, 13), the other a pane- 
ivas dispossessed by his nephews, Sido and i gvnc of Angustus, from wluch, according to the 
Vangio, AJ) 50 Claudius did not aid lum with , scholiast, Horace quotes the tliree lines of Ep 
troops, bnt gave him a temtory in Pannoma i 16, 27-29, and this poem, which included the 
^Tac Ann ii 68, m 29,30, Phn iv 81) ' praises of Agrippa, is alluded to m Hor Od i G 

VapmcTim {Gap), a town m Gallia Rnr j Varro, Atacinns [See below, Varro, Ro 8 ] 
bonensis, S of Cularo {Grenoble), and not far j Varro, Cingonins, a Roman senator under 
from the Dmentia {Sttrance) It lies just S of , Rero, supported the clauns of Rymphidins to 
the Col Bayard, wluch was probably ‘ the first the throne on the death of Rero, and was put to 
ascent to the Alps ’ on Hannibal’s route (Pol i death m consequence bv Galba, being at the 
in 49), and Vapmenm was m all probability 1 time consul designatus (Tac. Ann nv 45 , 
the town which is mentioned both by Polybius Hist i 6, 87 , Pint Galb 14) 
and by Livy as the chief town or castelhim of Varro, Terentins 1 C , consul b c 216 
the nabves who defended that defile (Pol f c , ' with L Aemilins Paulns Varro is said to have 
Liv m 33), though Liw places it on the wrong J been the son of a batcher, to have earned on 
side of theDruenba [cf H.ax'VIBaIiJ i business himself as a factor m his early years, 

Varagn [Vebagri] land to have nsen to eminence by pleadmg 

Vard^es or Bardanes [Ans ices SSI] i the causes of the lower classes in opposition to 
Varduli, a people m Hispania Tarraconensis, i the opmion of all good men (Liv rm 25 , 
V7 of the Vascones in the modem Guipuzcoa \d\ Mas in 4,4) Rotwithstandmg the strong 
an^Afura (Strab p 162, Ptol u 6, 9, Pin 'opposition of the aristocracy, he was raised to 

the consulship hv the people, who thought 
VargamteiUB, a senator and one of Catiline’s that it only needed a man of energy at the head 
ronsp^tors, undertook, in conjunction with C of an overwhelmmg force to bnnc' the war 
Lomehus, to murder Cicero m b c 63, but their agomst Hannibal to a close, and whormoreover 
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bad on nnfownded inistrnst ot the aims and 
motiies ol the senate His colleague ^'as 
Aemihns Panins, one of the leadero of the 
anstocratical party The two consuls wore 
defeated bv Hannibal at the memorable battle 
of Cannae' (HAnnidu-] The battle n as fought 
In Varro against the ad\ace of Panlus The 
Roman army was all but aiiniliilatcd _ Panins 
and almost all the ofneers penshed A arro u as 
one of the feu who escaped and reached \ enusia 
in safetj, with about seientj horbemen His 
condnet'after the battle seems to have deserred 
praise He proceeded to Canusmm, where the 
remnant of the Roman armj had tahen refuge, 
and there adopted everj precantion which the 
exigencies of the case required His defeat 
was forgotten m the sernces he had latelj 
rendered On his return to the citj all classes 
ueiit out to meet lura, and the senate returned 
him thanks because he had not despaired of the 
commonwealth This marked the dotennination 
of patncians and plebeians to work liearlilv 
together against the foreign enemy (Lir xxii 
85-01, Pol in lOG-llG, Pint Fab U-18, 
App Anri 17-20) Vnrro contimied to be cm 
plojed in Italy for several sncctssiio j ears in 
important mihtarj commands till nearly the 
close of the Punic war (Lir xxiii 33, ■"cvii 3>, 
\rti 49) — 2 M Terentius Varro Ecatmus, 
the celebrated imter, uhose last and laried 
erudition in almost every department of litera- 
ture earned for him the title of the ‘most 
learned of theEomaiis’ (Quint r i 95, Dionjs 
11 21, August. OH vi 2, cf Cic Acnd Post 

I 8, 9) was bom at Roate U c 110, and was 
trained under L Aehiis btilo Praeconiiius, and 
afterwards by Antiochus, a philosopher of the 
Academy Varro hold a high naral command 
in the wars against the pirates and Hitlindates, 
and afterwards sen ed asthelegatns of Pom- 
peins ;n Spam m the Cinl war, but was com- 
pelled to surrender his forces to Cac'-ar (Plor 

II 13,29, Cues B C i 38, ii 17-20) Ho then 
passed over into Greece, and shared the for 
tunes of the Pompeian party till after the 
battle of Pharsalia, when he oblamed the 
forgiveness of Caesar, who employed him in 
supcniitending the collection and arrangement 
of the great librarj designed for public use 
(Suet Jul 44, Isid Or ai 5) For some} cars 
after this penod Vnrro remained m hternry 
seclusion, passing his time cliiefl} at his coun- 
tiy seats near Cumae and Tnsoulum, occupied 
with study and composition Caesar had 
forced Anton} to restore to Vnrro an estate 
which he had seized (Cio PJitl ii 40, 103), and, 
perhaps in consequence, upon the formation of 
the second tnumi irate his name appeared 
upon the list of the proscribed , hut ho suc- 
ceeded in making his escape, and, after having 
remained for somo time concealed, he obtained 
the protection of Octavian His life is said to 
liaie been saved b} FuCus Calenus (App B C 
IV 47), and it is probable that he recoi ered ii 
great portion of his estates, but most of his 
magnificent hbrary had been deBtro}cd (Gcll 
in 10) The remainder of his career was passed 
m tranquillity, and ho continued to labour in his 
favourite studies His death took place b o 28, 
when he was mhiscighty nintliycar Not only 
was Vnrro the most learned of Roman scholars, 
but he was likewise the most voluminous of Ro 
man authors Gellius (Z c ) states that Varro 
claimed to have written 490 books before he 
was sev enty seven Ausomus gives in round 
numbers GOO as the total number of hooks 
wntten by Vuxro (Pro/ Bnrd xx 10) , and 


I this agrees with a list given by Jerome which 
j makes out the wTitings of Varro to consist of 
' sev ent}-four different works, containing alto 
j gether G20 books Hence it would appear that 
j ISO of the bool's v\ ere written in the last twelve 
j years of Ins hfo Of Ihese viorksonl} two have 
survived —(1) He lie liusfica Lrhri III, still 
ev-tant, was w ritten when the author was eight} 
}ears old {Ii Ii i 1, 1), and is the most im- 
' porlant of all the treatises upon ancient agn- 
j cullure now ext int, being far superior to the 
I more voluminous production of Columella, with 
' VI Inch alone it can be compared Edited by 
i Koil, HnUe, 1849, and in the Senpfores Bci 
I Busticae vetercs Latim, by Schneider, Lips 
17C1-1797 (21 Be Lingua Lairna, a gram- 

' matical treatise winch extended to tw enty foni 
I books , but Biv onl} (v -v ) have been presen ed, 

1 and tliese are in a mutilated condition Tlic 
' remains of this tieatisc are particularly vain 
J able, since the} have been the moans of 
' prescnnng man} terms and forms which would 
, otherw ise hav e been altogether lost, and much 
' cunous information is here treasured up con 
' nected wuth the ancient usages, both civil and 
religious, of theRomnns Editions by Spengel, 

’ Berl 182G (re edited 1885), and b} O Jluller, 

1 Lcips 1883 The work entitled Antiqmiafum 
Lrbrt was divided into two sections Anti- 
qtnfnics Bcrnm htimannriini, in twent} five 
books, and Antiqintatcs Berum divtnnrum, in 
sixteen books It desenbed the political and 
religious institutions of Rome, and was Varro’s 
great work, upon which chiefly lus reputation 
for profound learning was based, but unfor- 
tunately only a few fragments of it have come 
down to us "With tlic second section of the 
' work we are, comparatively speaking, familiar, 
since Augustine drew very largely from this 
* source m Ins Be Ciiiiate Bet [of Inpigita- 
' viEXTv, p 442, b] Varro wrote also a collec 
! tion of biographies called Imagines or Hebdo- 
niadcs in fifteen boolcs , Bisctphnac m nine 
(books, which described the ‘liberal arts,’ viz 
grammar, dialectic, rbetonc, geometiy, antli 
nietic, astrologv, music, medicine, and nrchi 
tecture , and other works on philosophy 
{Logisionci in pcvent} six books), geographVr 
and law Among his poetical works were the 
Satvrar, which were composed in a variety 
of metres, with an admixture of prose 
also Vnrro in these pieces copied to a cer- 
I tain extent the productions of Menippus 
the Gndarcnc [Mrvirrus], and hence desig- 
nated them ns Naturae Mentppeae s Cijntcac 
The} appear to have been a senes of dis- 
quisitions on n vast vanety of subjects, fre 
quenll}, if not umfonnly, couched in the shape 
of dialogue, the object proposed being the 
inculcation of moral lessons and serious truths 
I m n familiar, playful, and even jocular style 
I Tlie best editions of the fragments of these 
Saturac are by Eiese, Loips 1805, and 
' Biiclioler (with Pctronius), Berl 1882 The 
Sentrntiac VaiToms, a collection of pithy 
! sayings, ma} possibl} have been gathered from 
the waritings of Varro Ecatmus , but even that 
IB niicertam (ed Devit, Padua, 1848) —3 P , n. 
Latin poet of considerable celebnt}, sur- 
nanicd Atacinus, from the Atax, a river of 
Gnllm Karbonensis, his native province, was 
born B c 82 Of his personal histor} nothing 
further IB known He seems to have wntton, 
first, an epic on part of Caesar’s Gallic wars, 
called BcUuvi Scquanicuni (Pnsc Gr Lat ii 
497), and Safin ae in imitation of Luoilnis 
(Hor Sat i 10, 4(,) , and at a later time to liave 
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imitated the Alexnndnnn poets in tlie Aigo 
nautae (borrowed from Ap Ehod), and in 
elegiac love poems (Qumt x 1, 87 > Or Am 
I 15, 21, Trist n 439 , Proper! n 34, 85 , Prob 
ad Verg Georg ii 126 ) 

Varus, a cognomen in many Koman gentes, 
signified a person who bad bis legs bent inwards, 
and was opposed to Yalgtits, which signified a i 
person ba\ mg bis legs turned outward 

Varus, P AUenus 1 A Roman jurist, was 
a pnpd of Sennus Sulpicius, and the onlj pupil 
of Sernus from whom there are any excerpts 
in the Digest (Gel! ni 5) The schobast on 
Horace {Sat i 8 , 130 )tells us that the ‘Alfenus 
1 afer ’ of Horace was a lawyer, and that be 
was a native of Cremona, where be earned on 
the trade of a shoemaker , that be came to 
Rome, where be became a pupil of Sen ins 
Sulpicius, attained the dignity of the consulship, 
and Has honoured with a pubbe funeral It is 
probable that he is the Varus who attended the 
lectures of Siron at the same time ns Vii-gil 
(Serv ad Ect n 13), and whom Virgil men 
tions m the Eclogues (n 18, ix 27), refenmg 
to the tune when Alfenus Varus was Octavion’s 
legate, and able to help him in preserving bis 
property (n c 40) — 2 A general of Vitellia6,in 
the Cinl war in aj) 69, and perhaps a descend 
ant of the jimst (Tnc Hist ii 29, iii 55, iv 11 ) 
Vams, Atius 1 P , a jiartisan of Pompej 
in the Civil uar, was stationed in Picenum on 
the breaking out of the Civil war ui b c 49 
He subsequently crossed over mto Africa, and 
took possession of the province, nhicli was 
then governed by Q Liganus pjiGAKnjs] 
Vanis, having been propraetor of Afnca, was w ell 
acquainted with the country, and was able to 
raise tuo legions without difcculty Meantime, 
L Aehus Tubero, who had received from the 
senate the provmce of Africa, arrived to take 
the command , but Varus would not allow him 
to land In the course of the same j ear Varus, 
assisted by king Juba, defeated Cuno, Caesar s 
legate, who had crossed over from Sicily to 
Afnca [CuKio] He fouglit with the other 
Pompeians m Africa against Caesar m 46 , but 
after the battle of Tliapsus he sailed away to 
Cn Pompey m Spam, and fell at the battle of 
Mnnda His head was earned to Caesar (Cic 
ad Att nil 18, 15, 20 , Caes R G i 12, 13. 31 , 
App R C 11 44-46, 105 , Dio Cass idni 31 , 
Lucan, iv 713 ) — 2 Q Atius Varus, com- 
mander of the cavalry under C Fabius, one of 
Caesar’s legates m Gaul, and probably the same 
ns the Q Varus who commanded the cavalry 
under Domitius, one of Caesai’s generals in 
Greece in the war i\ ith Pompey (Caes R C 
111 87 , [Caes ] R G nii 28) 

Varus, Quintilius 1 Sex , quaestorn c 49, 
belonged to the Pompeian party He fell into 
Caesar’s hands at the capture of Corfiniuni, but 
was dismissed by Caesar He afterwards fought 
under Brutus and Cassius agamst the tnum 
■nrs , and after the loss of the battle of Philippi, 
he ordered his freedman to slay him (Caes R C 
1 23, II 28, Veil Pat ii 71) — 2 P , son of the 
preceding, was consul n c 13, and was subse 
quently appointed to the goi emment of Syna, 
where he acquired enormous wealth Shortly 
nfler his return from S\rin he was made gover 
nor of Germany (probably about a n 7) Dru 
SUB had conquered a great part of central Ger 
many ns far as the Visurgis {Weser), and 
Varus recoiled orders from Augustus to mtro- 
diieo the Roman junsdiction into the newly 
conquered country The Germans, however, 
were not prepared to submit to the Bonum yoke. 
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and found a leader m Ainrrxius, who secretly 
organised a general reiolt of all the German 
tribes near the Visurgis "When he had 
matured his plans, he suddenly attacked 
Varus, who was marchmg with three legions 
and three squadrons of cavalry through a 
pass of the SaUns Tcutoburgzensis, a range 
of hills covered with v\ ood, which extends AT 
of the Lippe from Osnabruck to Paderhom 
Varus had diverged into this difificult country 
instead of followmg the safer route from his 
summer quarters on the Visurgis (probably 
near Mtnden) to Aliso, because a message had 
amved that a tnbe had rev olted in that distnct, 
and.havmg no suspicion of Armimus, he thought 
it would be an easy matter to suppress the 
movement on his way He seems to have 
managed his march witli great carelessness and 
to have been taken quite unprepared The 
battle lasted three davs, and ended witu the 
destruction of the Roman army Varus put 
an end to his own life The scene of the 
disaster is placed by some modem writers in 
the distnct of Venue, near the sources of the 
Haute Of the 20,000 men who compiised his 
force only the cavalry and a few stragglers 
escaped [Cf Gebviania ] VTien the news of 
this defeat reached Rome, the whole city was 
thrown into consternation , and Augustus, who 
was both weak and aged, gave way to the most 
violent grief, tearing his garments and calling 
upon V ams to give him back Ins legions (Tac. 
Ann 1 61,71, Dio Cass Ivi 18-25, Suet Aug 
23,Ttb 16, Veil Pat ii 117) 

Varus (For or Vato), a nver in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, formmg the boundaiy between th« 
province and Italy , nses in Mt Cema m the 
Alps, and falls mto the Mediterranean sea, be- 
tween Antipolis and Nicaea (Mel 11 4, Ptol 11 
10, 1 , Lucan, i 404) 

Vasates, a people in Galha Aqmtamca, on 
the Garumna, whose chief town was Cossinm 
(Bazas), on the road from Bmdigala to Elusa 

Vascones, a powerful people on the N coast 
of Hispania Torraconensis, between the Iberus 
and the Pyrenees, in the modem Havaiie and 
Gmpnzcoa (Strab pp 116, 155 , Ptol ii 8, IJ) 
Their chief towns were Pojipelon and Gala 
GUKR is They fought m battle bore headed 
Under the empne they were legaided ns skilful 
diviners and prophets (Sil It iii 358) They 
belonged to the old Ibenon race Their name 
IS still retained m that of the modem Basques. 

Vasconum Saltns [Pybexe ] 

Vaslo (Vaisoii), a considerable town of the 
Vocoutii m Gallia Narbonensis (Ptol ii 10, 
17, Mel 11 5) 

Vatia Isaurlcus, P Servilius 1 Consul 
111 B c 79, was sent m the followmg year as 
proconsul to Cihcia.in order to clear the seas of 
the puates, whose lavages now spread far and 
wide He earned on tlie war with great ability 
and success, and from his conquest of the 
Isaun, ho obtamed the surname of Isaunous. 
After givmg Cilicia the organisation of a Roman 
province, he euteied Rome in triumph m 74. 
(Liv Ep 90, 93 , Oros v 25 , Flor in 6 , Strab 
pp 667, 071) After his return Servilius took 
a leadmg part in public affairs In 70 he was 
one of the judices at the tnnl of Verres , in GO 
he supported the rogation of Manilius for con 
ferrmg upon Pompey the command of tlio war 
agnmst the pirates , in 63 he was a candidate 
for the dignity of pontifex inaximns, but was 
defeated by Julius Caesar, m the same vear 
he spoke in the senate in favour of mflicting 
the last penalty of the law upon the Catili- 
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narmn conspirators , in 57 he joined the other 
nobles in procuring Cicero’s recall from hnnisli- 
ment, in 5G he opposed the restoration of 
Ptolemy to Ins kingdom , and in 55 he itos 
censor ivith SI Valerius Messalla Stiger lie 
took no part in the cuni nars, probably on nc- 
coiint of Ins ad\ anced age, and died m 44 
(Cic Teir i 21, ad Fam i 1, vn 23, ad AH 
^11 21, Dio Cass xlv IG, Val Mas viii 5, G) 
—2 Praetor 54, belonged originally to the 
anstocratical party, but espoused Caesar’s side 
on the breaking out of the Ciiil ivar, and was 
consul ^vlth Cac-^ ir lu 48 In 46 he governed 
the province of ns proconsul, during wliicli | 
time Cicero wrote to him seieral letters After 
the death of Cae-.ar m 44, he supported Cicero 
and the rest of the anstocratical partj, in 
opposition to Antony But he soon changed 
sides agam, became reconciled to Antonj , and 
Mas made consul a second time in 41 (Caes 
B C 111 21 , App BG n 48 , Dio Cass \h 
43, ylii 17, jJnii 4, 13 ) 

Vatimus 1 P , a political ad\ enturcr m 
the last days of the republic, mIio is described 
by Cicero as one of the greatest scamps and 
Milams that ever In ed His personal appear- 
ance was unprepossessing , his face and neck 
were covered with sn oUings, to whicli Cicero 
alludes, calling him the struma civtiaiis Va- 
tinius was quaestor n c 03, and tribune of the 
plebs 59, when he sold Ins sen ices to Caesar, 
■alio was then consul along inth Bibulus It 
lias Vatinins who pioposed the bill to the 
people by which Caesar receu ed the provinces 
of Cisalpine Gaul and IlljTicum for five years 
Vntinius continued to toko an actii e part m 
pohticol ofiairs In 5G he appeared as a wit- 
ness against Milo and Sestuis, tw o of Cicero’s 
fnends, m consequence of which the orator 
made a vehement attack upon the charactci of 
Vatmius, in the speech which has come down to 
us Vatmius was praetor m 5“, and in the 
following year (54) he was accused by C Li 
cmius Calvus of hai mg gamed the praetorship 
by bribery He w as defended on this occasion 
by Cicero, m order to please Caesar, whom 
Cicero had offended by Ins fonnei attack upon 
Vatmius Soon nftei wards Vatmius went to 
Gaul, where we find lum sernng in 61 He 
accompanied Caesai iii tlie Cml war, and was 
made consul suffeotus for n few day s, at the end 
of December 47 At the beginning of the fol 
lowing year, he was sent into Illyncum, where 
he carried on the wai with success After 
Caesar’s death he was compelled to surrender 
Dyrrhachium and his niray to Brutus, who had 
obtained possession of Macedonia, because his 
troops declared in fa\ our of Brutus (Cic zn 
Vatin , pro Sest 53, G3, ad Q Fr ii 4, iii 9, 
adAtt 11 C, [Caes]DG vui 4G, Caes BC 
111 19, 100, App BC 11 75, Dio Cass ■dvii 
21)— 2 Of Beneientuin, one of the -vilest and 
most hateful creatures in Nero’s court, equally 
deformed m hodi and in mmd He was origin- 
ally a shoemaker’s apprentice, next earned°hi 3 
living as one of the lowest kinds of sewrrae or 
buffoons, and finally obtained great pow er and 
Wealth by accusmg the most distinguished men 
in the state A ceitain kind of dnnlnng cups 
having nasi or nozzles, bore the name of Vati 
Wins, probably because they were supposed to 
caricature his piofile (Tac Ann xv 34 , Juv 
1 4G, Mart \ 8, xiv 9G) 

Vatren-as [jPadus] 

^ ‘ '^cta {Isle of 'Wight), an island off 

,, Britain and opposite Portus 
^ ^ ^ tei, near Portsmouth), wnth 
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which the Romans became acquainted before 
their conquest of Bntam, by means of the 
inlinhitants of Massiha, who w ere accustomed 
to visit tins island for the purpose of ohtammg 
tin It IS related by Diodorus (i 22, 88), that 
at low water the space between Vectis and the 
coast of Britain was almost entirely dry, so 
that the Bntons used to brmg tm to the island 
in waggons It was conquered by Vespasian m 
the leign of Claudius (Suet Vesp 4 , Mel iii 
6 , Plin IV 103 ) Interesting reniams of 
Roman villas have been found at Carishrook 
and Bradmg 

Vedius Pollio (PoLLio ] 

VegetiuB, Flavins Renatas, the author of 
a treatise, Bei Mihtans Instituta, or Eptfoma 
Bet Mxhtans The exact date is not estah- 
hshed, but it was probably composed early in 
the fifth century \ d It is a question whether 
the dedication to Tlieodosins is genuine, and 
some writers maintain that it was addressed to 
Valentmian IIL Tlie matenals were denved, 
according to the declaration of the writer him- 
self, from Cato the Censor De Disciphiia 
Mihtan, from Cornelius Celsus, fiom iS'onti 
nns, from Patemus, and from the imperial 
constitutions of Augustus, Trajan, and Hadrian 
The work is divided into four books The first 
treats of the levying and training of recruits, 
including mstrnctions for the fortification of a 
camp , the second, of the different classes into 
winch soldiers are di-ndcd, and especially of the 
organisation of the legion , the third, of the 
operations of an army m the field , the fourth, 
of tho attack and defence of fortresses, and of 
manne warfare Tlie value of tins work (which 
IS a somewhat uiicntical compilaliom from dif- 
ferent historians) is much duninished by the 
fact that the usages of periods the most remote 
from each otliei are mixed together into one 
confused mass, and not unfrequently, we hav e 
reason to snspect, aie blended with arrange 
ments which nev er existed except m the fancy 
of the author Edition by C Lang, Leips 
1885 It 18 probably right to ascribe to the 
same Vegetius the work on v etennary art called 
Mulomcdxcina (on the tieatment of horses and 
mules), though it is written in a more popular 
style, as bemg intended for the nse of less 
refined readers (ed in Scluieider’s Script Bet 
Bitshcac, Leips 1797) 

Veiento, Fabneius, was praetor a n 65, and 
ran dogs instead of horses in the games He 
vras banished A n 02, in consequence of his 
having published sev eial hbels He afterwards 
returned to Rome, and became, in the reign of 
Domitian, one of the most infamous inforniors 
and flatterers of that tyrant He also enjoyed 
the fnendslup of Nervn (Tac Ann xiv 50, 
Dio Cass Ixi G, Plin iv 22, Juv ui 185, 
IV 113) 

Veil (Veicns, entis, Veientanns Isola Far- 
ncse), one of the most ancient and powerful 
cities of Etruria, situated on the nv er Cremera, 
about twelv e miles from Rome It possessed a 
strongly fortified citadel, hndt on a hiU nsmg 
precipitously from tho deep glens which bound 
it, save at the single point where a narrow ndge 
unites it to the city It was one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation, and appa 
rently the largest of all As far as we can 
judge from its present remains, it w as about 
sev en miles in circumfeience, which agrees wntli 
the statement of Dionysius, that it w as equal 
in size to Athens Its territory {Ager Veiens) 
was extensive, and appears originally to have 
extended on the S and E to the Tiber , on the 
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SW to the sea, embracing the salinao or snll- 
tvorks nt the mouth of tlio inei, ami ou tlit 
“W to tho territory of Caere Tlio Cimininn 
forest appears to liaao been its IsW Ixiiinclarj , 
on the E it must have embraced nil tho distnct 
S of Sorr/ito and casta nrd to the Tiber Tlio 
cities of Cnpenn and Fidcnno ivere colonies of 
Veu Veil IV as a powerful city nt tho time of 
file foundation of Home, and the moat formid 
able and danger ons of her neighbours (Li\ i 
15, Dionjs 11 51,Eutiop i 20; The Veicnlcs 
were engaged in nhnost uncensiiig hostilities 
mth Eome for more than tlnco ccntuiics and a 
half, and v\ o liav o records of innnj u nrs between 
tho two peoples (Liv i 27, St), 42, ii («, 12, 18, n 
17, 81) Veil nns at length taken bj the dicta 
tor Ciimillus, after a siege which is said to 
have lasted ten years, during nhich poiiod, 
apparently, the onissariitm for draining the 
Albnn lake was formed, and b\ tiadilion «ns 
connected with nn oracle about tho siege Tlio 
city fell, nccoiding to tho common atorj, 1)3 
means of a cuniculns or mine, w Inch w as canned 
b 3 Camilliia from the Eoinan camp under the 
city into the citadel of Veil, in tho 3 tar 8*10 
(Liy V 8-22, Cic Div 1 14, 111 82, Pint 

Cam 5) So well built and spacious was Yi n, 
that tho Eoraans were an\ioua, after tho dc 
stmction of tlioir owni cit) hj the Gauls in 880, 
to remove to Yen, and uic said to have been 
only prevented fioin cam mg then piirjioso 
into effect by tho eloquence of Camillus (Liv 
V 48) Prom this time Ven was abandoned, 
but alter tho lapse of ages it was colonised 
afresh by Augustus, and made a Eomnnmum 
oipmin The now colon 3 , however, occupied 
scarcely a third of tlio ancient citv, and had 
ngain sunk into decay in the reign of Hadrian 
EVom this time Veil disappears entirely from 
hi 8 tor 3 , and, on tho revival of lettcis, even its 
site w as long an object of dispute It is now 
.settled, how ov or, bo 3 ond a doubt, that it stood 
in tho neighbourhood of tho hainlot of Jsofa 
Fat ncse, where several remains of the nnoient 
city have been discovered Of those the most 
inteiestmg is its cemetery 
Veiovis, an old Itahan doily, whoso temple 
nt Home stood between tho Cnpitohum and the 
Arx in the ‘Asylum,’ between the snciedgiovcs 
(‘ inter duos lucos ’ Ov Fast 111 430 , Gell v 
12) Ho was said to bo roprcseiited ns ayouth 
fui god armed with arrows, and hence was bv 
some identified with Apollo His oiigin and 
tho meaning of Ins name have been vanously 
explnmed It is tolerably certain that tho old 
explanation, Veions=the little Jupiter (Ov 
Fast 111 445) IB wrong Tlio prefix means 
rather ‘ separate from,’ ol ‘ distmet from ’ 
Hence Veiovis or Vedions is a deity distin 
guished from Jupiter, and tho most natural 
inference would be that he was the Jupiter 
Inferus presiding over the dead, and that the 
arrows are the arrows of dentil nor would it 
militate against this view that he seems to have 
been a deity to whom expiatory sacrifices (of n 
goat) were ofiered Some modem wiitem, 
however, regard him rather as tho god of the 
spring sun which was supposed to bring fov ers, 
and therefore ns thedeitj who could avert such 
fevers His festival on the Capitohne hill 
was celebrated in March He had also a temple 
on the Island ol the Tiber, where he was woi- 
shipped m oonjunction with Aesculapius in 
January He had an ancient altar at Bovillae 
Velabrum [Roma, p 805, b ] 

Velauiu or Vellavi, n people in Galhn Aqui 
tanica, m the modem Velay (Phn lu 187) 
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Voledn, n prophetic virgin, bj birth belonged 
to tho Biiictcri, and was regurded as a divniie 
being bj most of the nations m central Ger 
many in tho reign of Vespasian She dwelt in 
i lofty toworin the nciglibOurliood of the river 
Luppia (Lippe) She encouraged Civolis m his 
revolt against the Romans, but slio was after 
wards taken prisoner and carried to Rome 
(Tiic Hist IV 01,65, V ‘22, 2), 8, Stat 

fnft) 1 1,00, Hio Cass Ixvu 5) 

“TClin 01 Elea, also enll/'d Hyele ( EAea, 
Tf At) CastclV a Marc (h Ila Jh ticca), a Greek 
town of Lucniiin, on the W coist between 
Bnchlum and Biiventnm, was founded by the 
Rliocncans, who had nbnndomd their native 
city to escape from the Persian sovcrcignlv, 
about n c 518 (Hdt 1 1G4 , Stmb p 251) It 
was situated about three miles E of the nver 
Hales, and possessed a good liaibour It is 
cekbiiited as the place which gave the name to 
tho Elealie school of philosophy , for Xlno 
pjiVM fi established 1 niibelf nt Volia, and Par- 
menides and Zeno wore bom there (Diog LntrL 
IX 2, 20) It was noted also for its mild cli 
mute (Hor Ep 1 15, 1) It possesbcd a cole 
brated temple of Denietor 
Velfnus (Vrhiw), n nver in tbe Icmtorv of 
tho Sabiiics, rising in tho cr iitral Aiionnincs, 
mid falling mto the Ahir Tins nver in the 
neighbourhood of Rente overflowed its banks 
and fomicd several small laics, tho largest of 
winch was called Laens Vclmns {Picdiltico, 
also Laqo tlci Monnan) In order to carry 
off these waters, a channel was cut through the 
locks by Curius Dontiiliis, tho conqueror of tho 
Sabines, by means of which the waters of tho 
Velmus were carried through a narrow gorge to 
a spot where they fall from a height of several 
hundred feet into the river Rar ITiis fall, 
which IB one of the most colohrated in Europe, 
IS Icnown nt tho present day bv tho name of 
tho fall of Tcriii, or the Cnscata doi Sfonnon 
(Tac Anil 1 78,Phu in 17,Cic.nf7 Iff iv 15) 
Velitrac (Vclitcniub VcUctri), an ancient 
(own of the Volbcians in Lalinin, but siibbc 
qnenllv belonging to tho Latin League It was 
conquered hy the Roniniis, and colonised nt nn 
early period, but it frequently levoltcd from 
Rome It 18 celebrated ns tho birthplace of the 
einjaeror Angustns (Dionye v Cl, Liv iii 41, 
viii 14, Diod XIV 8i, Suet Aug 1) 

VcIIns Longus, a Latin grammarian, known 
to UR from a treatise, Do Ortliograjihia, still 
extant, printed m the G-rammaiicac Latinat 
Auctorcs AnUqni, of Putschius, 4to, Hnnov 
1C05 VeliuB also w rote a commoutai'y on Vir 
gil, winch IS mentioned by Mncrohius He lived 
in the time of Trajan (Gell xv in 9 , Mnerob 
111 0 , 8 ) 

Vellaunodunum {Beaune), a town of tho 
Senones in Gnllia Lugdunensis (Caes B G 
vn 11) 

Vellavi [Veivum] 

Velleius Paterculus [Pateucui us ] 
Vellocasses, n people m Gallia Lugdunensis, 
lYW of the Parisn, extending along the So 
quana ns fai ns the ocean, their cluef town w as 
R VTOVAGUS (Caes B G u i) 

Venafrum (Venafranus Venafri), n town in 
the H of Sommum, near the river Volturnns, 
and on the confines of Latium, celebrated for 
the excollonco of its olives (Hor Od 11 0, 1C, 
Sat 11 4, 09, Juv V 80 , Mart xni 98, Vorr 
2? Jf 1 2, 0) It stood on a hdl rising from the 
right bank of tlio Voltumus, about sixteen 
miles from Casinum, and on the Via Latma A 
colony was plniitod there under Augustus 
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YenantiuB Fortunatus (m full nnanhus ‘ 
Wononus GlemenUaims Forivnatus), a po^t of 
-the B^thceutnryAD (535-600) He 
at Tamsium (Treviso), m Veuetia, and educated 
at Earenna, and eventually became 
•and bishop of Poitiers, having tovelled much 
over the Frankish kingdoms, and even to Britain 
(Venant Fort ui 26) He wrote nn epic poem 
onthehfeof St Mai-tm and a number of shorter 
poems m eleven books, chiefly rn the ele^ae 
metre— panegyrics, elegies, and hymns His 
metre is good, and his wntmgs are useful for a 
description of his time He wrote also some 
prose biograplues of Saints -Bditions of his 
prose works by Krusch and of his poems by Heo, 

Berl 1881-1885 , _ 

Venedi or Veaedae, a people in European 
Surmatia, dwelling on the Baltic E of the Vis- 
tula The Sinus Venedicns (Gulf of Btga), 
and the Venedici Montes, a range of moun 
tarns between Poland and East Prussia, were 
colled after tins people The name is lepre 
sented by the Sclavonic Wends (Tac Gerrm 
46 , Plm iv 97 ) 

Veneris Portns [Pvbenes Prowon toriuw ] 
Veneris Promontoriiun [Pyrev'es Prow ] 
Venetia 1 A distnct in the N of Italy, was 
ongmally included under the general name of 
•Gallia Cisalpma, but was made by Augustus 
the tenth Eegio of Italy It was bounded on 
the W by the river Athesis (Adige), nhieli se 
parated it from Gallia Cisalpma, on the N by 
the Garnic Alps , on the E by the river Tima 
vus, which separated it from Istiia, and on the 
S by the Adriatic Gulf Tins countiy was, and 
18 , very fertile, and its inhabitants enjoyed 
great prospeiity The chief productions of the 
country weie excellent wool, a sweet but much 
prized wine, and race horses Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, is said to have kept a stud 
of race horses m this country (Strab p 212 ) 
— Its inhabitants, tbeVeneti, frequently called 
Heneti ('Ei'erof) by tbe Greeks, were in Greek 
traditions said to be descendants of the Papb 
lagoman Heneti, whom Antenor led into the 
country after the Trojan war (II n 85) , but 
tins tale, hke so many others, has evidently 
arisen fiom the mere similarity of the name 
Others supposed the Veneti to be a biancli of 
the Celtic Veneti in Gaul, but this supposition 
18 dispror ed by the express testimony of Poly- 
bius, that tliey spoke a language entirely dif- 
ferent fiom the Celtic and that they had no 
connexion with the Celts, may be mfened fiom 
the fact that they weie always on hostile tenns 
with the Celtic tribes settled m Italy Hero 
dotus regards them as an Illyrian race , and all 
writers are agieed that they did not belong to 
the origmal population of Italy (Hdt i 190, 
V 9 , Pol H 17 , Liv 1 1 , Strab pp 648, 608 , 
Scymn p 389, Verg Aen i 247) There is no 
reason to suppose them to be a Sclavonic 
people because their name resembled that of 
the Baltic Venedi, and on the whole the most 
probable viewisthatthey werean Hlynan people 
who had held their oivn against the Celts, and had 
progressed m trade and civilisation beyond the 
more easterly Hlynans In consequence of 
their hostrhty to the Celtic tribes m their neigh- 
bourhood, they formed at an early penod an 
mhance with Eome , and their country was de- 
fended by tbe Eomnns against their dongeious 
enemies On the conquest of the Cisalpine 
Ganls, the Veneti Idceuise became included 
under the Eomon dominions, and they weie 
almost the imly people m Italy who became tho 
subjects of Eome without offeimg auy lesist- 
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ance, no doubt for the reason that they regained 
the Celtic races as then chief enemies (cf Fol 
11 23, 24) In the arrangement of Augustus 
Venetia and Histna formed the tenth Begion, 
the limits of which w ere the Addua on the W , 
the Canric Alps on the N , the Arsia on the B , 
and the Po and Adriatic on the S (Phn in 
126-131) The Veneti continued to enjoy great 
prosperity down to the time of the klaicomannio 
wars, nr the reign of the emperor Aurelius , but 
from this time their country was frequently de- 
vastated by tbe barbarians who invaded Italy, 
and at length, m the fifth century, many of its 
inhabitants, to escape the ravages of the Huns 
under Attiln, took refuge in the islands ofi their 
I coast, on which now stands the city of V enice 
I The chief towms of Venetia m ancient times 
w ere, Pataxuuw, Altinuai, and Aquileu The 
two latter can red on an extensive commerce, 
and exported, among othei things, large quan- 
tities of amber, which was brought from the 
Baltic through the intenoi of Europe to these 
cities — Z A distnct m the NW of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis (the IV coast of Brittany) inhabited hy 
the Veneti, who were a brave people, and the 
best sailors in all Ganl Caesar gives an in- 
teresting account of the naval campaign agamst 
them in B c 56 The name is preserved by the 
niodenr town of Vannes OS then coast was a 
group of islands called Insulae Veneticae 
(Belle He) 

VenetuB Lacus [Bnia vrtinus Lacus ] 
Venilra, a nymph, daughter of Pilumnus, 
sister of Amata (wife of king Latuius) and 
mother of Tumus and Jutuma by Daunus 
Vennones or Venonetes, a people of Eaetia, 
and according to Strabo the most savage of the 
Eaetian tribes, inhabiting the S side of tho 
Alps near the sources of the Addua (Adda) 
(Stiab pp 204,200, Plm ni 130, Ptol n 18,8) 
Yenta 1 Belgarum('n^n;c//esfe?), the chief 
town of the Belgae m Britain The modern 
city contains Eoman remains — 2 Icenorum 
[IcENi ] — 3 Silunun (Caerwent), a town of the 
Silures rn Britain, in Monmouthshire 
Venti (fhvenoi), the wmds They appear per- 
sonified, even in the Homeric poems, but at tbe 
same time they are conceiv od as ordinary plie- 
nomena of nature The master and ruler of all 
the wmds is Aeolus, who resides in the island 
Aeoha [Aiolus] , but the other gods also, espe 
cially Zeus, exercise a power over them (II xii 
281) Homer mentions by name Boreas (N 
wind). Burns (E wind), Notus (S wind], and 
Zephyras (W wmd) Though possibly at one 
tune regarded as personal deities then distinct 
peisonality, except in the case of Boreas, seems 
to hare faded away befoie the time of Homei 
Boreas appears m 17 xx 225 as the father of 
a race of horses, and tho myths relating to him 
were more clearly developed m the Attic stoiy 
(TBobeas ] Yet relics of dinnity asenbed to the 
winds geneiallyaie seen in the sacixfices offered 
to them from the time of Homei down to the 
Eoman imperial penod Wlren the funeral pile 
of Patroclus could not be made to burn, Achilles 
promised to offer sncnfices to the mnds , and 
Ins accordingly hastened to them, and found 
them feasting m the palace of Zephyrus in 
Thrace Boreas and Zephyrus thereupon 
stiaightway crossed the Thracian sea into Asia, 
to cause the fire to blaze (H xxin 195 cf 
^ 295 ) According to Hesiod, 
the Imneficial wands, Notus, Boreas, Argestes, 
and Zephyrus, were the sons of Astraeus and 
Eos , and the destructive ones are said to be the 
sons of Typhoeus (Hes Th 878, 869) The 
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beneficial nature of Boreas does not, however, 
always appear, and his stormy character, re- 
sembling that of Typhon, seems to be indicated 
by his representation with serpents’ feet on the 
chest of Cypselns (Paus v 19, 1) Later, espe 
cially philosophical, writers endeavoured to 
define the winds moie accurately, according to 
their places in the compass Thus Anstotle, 
besides the four pnncipal winds {Boreas or 
Aparctias, Eurus, Notus, and Zephyrus, 
mentions three, the Meses, Kaikias, and Ape 
botes, between Boreas and Eurus , between 
Eurus and Notus he places the Phoemcias , 



^otas 

between Notus and Zephyrus he has only the 
Lips , and between Zephyrus and Borens he 
places the Argestes (Olympias or Sloron) and 
the Thraskins (Ar Meteor ii 0) — The winds 
were represented by poets and artists in different 
ways , the latter usually repiesented them as 
beings ivith wings at their heads and shoulders 
The most remarkable monument representmg 
the wmds is the octagonal tower of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes at Athens Each of the eight sides 
of the monument lepresents one of the eight 
prmcipal winds m a flying attitude A move 
able Triton in the centre of the cupola pointed 
with hiB staff to the wind blowing at the time 
All these eight figures haie wings at their 
shoulders, all are clothed, and the peculiarities 




lips 

of the wmds are indicated by their bodies and 
various attnbutes (1) Boreas wears a thick 
chiton and is blomng on a Tnton’s horn, to 
signify his power of raising storms at sen [see 
under Bobeas] (2) Eaikias, the NE wind 
(=Aqnilo), has a vessel from which he is dis 
charging hailstones (8) Apeliotes (=Suhso 
lanus), the East wind, being regarded as kindly 
in Greece, cames frmt and flowers in the sinus of 
hisrohe (4) Euros (<=Enrus or Voltnmus), the 
warm and rainy SE wind, shapes clouds with 
his robe (5) Notos ( = Notus or Auster) the 
south ivmd, pours ram from his jnr (0) Lips 
(= Africus), the SIV wind, which blows manners 
01 or the sea to the harbours of Peiraens, holds 
a ship’s aphistre (7) Zephyins (= Zephyrus or 
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Eavomus) carries sprmg flowers (8) Skirea 
(= Corns or Caurus), the NW , a parching wind,, 
holds a vessel from which he is supposed to dis 
charge hot charcoal Black lambs were offered 
as sacrifices to the destructive winds, and white 
ones to favourable or good winds (Hor Epod 
X 28, Verg Aen in 120, v 772, Aristoph 
Ban 847) Boreas had a temple on the mer 
Hissus m Attica , and Zephyrus had an altar 
on the sacred road to Eleusis Am altar to the 
winds has been found at Antium, and there 
IS mention of sacrifices offered to wmds by 
Eomnn commanders before an expedition, as 
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by Scipio at Borne and by Octaviau at Puteoli 
(Liv XXIX 27 , App BO v 98 ) 

Ventiflius Bassus, P , a Eoman general, wa& 
a native of Picenum, and was taken pnsoner 
by Pompems Strabo m the Social war (b c 89), 
and carried to Borne "Wlien he grow up to 
man’s estate, he got a poor In mg by undertaking 
to furnish mules and i ehicles for those magis- 
trates who went from Borne to administer a 
province (Dio Cass \hn 61 , Gell xi 4 , Val 
Max 1 1 919 ) He became knoivn to C Julius 
Caesar, whom he accompanied into Gaul In 
the Civil war he executed Caesar’s orders with 
ability, and became a faxourite of bis great 
commandei He obtained tbe rank of tribune 
of the plebs, and was made a praetor form c 48 
After Caesar's death Ventidius sided with M 
Antony m the w ar of Mutina (43), and in the 
same year was made consul suffeclus (Cic ad 
Earn X 88, xi 10 , Veil Pat ii 65 , Dio Cass 
xlvii 16, xlvin 10 , App B C v 31 ) In 89 
Antony sent Ventidius mto Asia, to oppose La 
bienUB and tlie Parthians He conducted this 
war with distinguished ahihty and success In 
the first campaign (39) he defeated the Parthians 
and Labienus, the latter of whom was slam in 
his flight after the battle, and in the second, 
campaign (38) Ventidius gamed a stiU more 
brilliant victory over the Parthians, who had 
again imaded Sjria Pacoms, the InOg’s son, 
fell m this battle (Dio Cass xlviii 89, xlix 21 , 
Eutrop vu 3 ) Antonx , liowex er, far from 
bemg pleased with tlie success of Ventidius, 
shoned great jealonsj of him, and dismissed 
him from his employment (Pint Ani 84) Yet 
his sen ices were too gieat to he overlooked, 
and he had a triumph m November, 38 Nothing 
more is known of him Ventidius uas often 
cited as an instance of a man who rose from 
the lowest condition to the highest honoius 
(Juv vii 199) a captiie became a Eoman 
consul and enjoyed a triumph , but tius was m 
n period of revolution 

Venus, an Italian goddess, who, after the 
Greek mythology mflueiiced the Homan, was 
identified wuth Aphrodite, and in Latin htera 
ture has the same myths and characteristics 
[see under Aphrodite] Onginally the Italian 
Venus xvas a goddess of gardens and of spiing 
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flowers, Laving Fomcwhat the same charactens- 
tics as Flora, I-’eronm, and Libera Her wor 


fourth century 3 c Her tiatnc 
in the ntual of the Fratres An ales or in the 
hymns of the Sahi But she had ancient sane 
tuanes m other Latin settlements, especially 
at Ardea and Lavinium (Strab p 632 , Fhn lu 
56), and she seems to have been regarded as the 
deity who promoted union among the members 
of the League Perhaps for this reason, as 
Venus Concordia, or, more probably because 
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sacred to her, both in her old character as 
I goddess of gardens and in her Greek character as 

an ancient 
Aufidns, and 
near jSIt Vnltur^ situated in a romantic country, 
and memorable as the birthplace of the poet 
Horace It seems to have been au Apulian 
citv winch had received an accession of temtory 
from Lucania (Phn ni 104 , Ptol iii 1, 73) It 
was captured hy the Romans n c 2G2, and a 
colony was sent to it (Veil Pat i 14 , Hor 
Sat 11 1, 34) It was a refuge of a remnant of 


both were goddesses of gardens and groivtli m ! the armyfrom Cannae, and often a headquarters 
Bprmg, when the Greeks introduced tlie kmow- 1 of the army {Liv 40, xwii 10, 20, 41) It 
ledt'c of Aphrodite she was identified with ' was ravaged m the Social war (App BC i 5-), 
Venus It is hkely enough that this influence butrecovered its prospenty, which was favoured 
came first from Sicily and that the italianised bj its position on the Appian Road (Cic ad Art 


Aphrodite was first known as Tenns Erycma 
This deity was naturalised at Ardea and Lavi , 
mum, and there the Greek stones of Acnc-is took 
root IHien these were adopted bv the Romans j 
the importance of Venus was increased, for 
she was non regarded as the parent of the 
Roman race through her son Aeneas She was 
VeuttS Geaetnx because she had taken the 
charactenstics of Aphroflite, the goddess of 
creative power fLucrct i 1-38), and Venus 
Victnz as givmg Mctorj to lovers, but both 
these names gamed a fresh significance when 
she was regarded ns the mother of the Roman 
people, who gave victory to their armies The 
three oldest Eanctuanes of Venus at Rome were 
supposed to be those of Venus lEurcia, Venus 
Cloaoma, and Venus Libitina For the last see 
LisrmA Tlie name Murcia was corrupted 
into Myrtea, ns though it meant tiio goddess 
to whom the mvrtlewas sacied by mnnyit has 
been derived from mnlcerc, ‘to' soften,' and 
Cloaciua from a word cloare, ‘ to pnnfy ’ , but it 
IS much more probable that both these were 
names from the localities where the temples of 
the goddess were situated, i e near the Circus 
in the Vallis Murcia, and near the Cloaca 
Jlarima bomewhnt later, in the same district 
of the Circus, Q Pabius Gurges founded a 
temple of Venus Obseinens (‘ tlie Compliant } 

Ti c 295, because she had granted his mshes in 
the feamnite wars (Lit x. SI , Serr ad Am i 
720) At thebeginning of the second Punic war, 
the worship of Venus Erycina was introduced 
from Sicily, and a temple was dedicated to lier on 
the Capitol, to which subsequently another was 
added outside the Colline gate In the year 
I! c 114, a Vestal virgin was killed by lightning, 
and as the general moral corruption, cspecinlli , 
among theVestalsjWas believed to bo the enusf } 
of tins disaster, the Sibylline books, upon , 
lieing consulted, commanded tlmt a temple 
should be built toA'enus Vcrticordia (—’Atto ‘ 
arpoipla, the goddess wlio turns the hearts of , 
men) on the Via Salana (Ov Fast iv l'>7,Val 


V 6, XVI 0 , Strab p 250) 

Veragn or Varagn, a people in Galha 
Bclgica, on tlie Pennine Alps, near the con- 
fluence of the Drause and the Rhone {Caes 
BG ill 1 , Strab p 204 , Liv xxi 38) Tlieir 
temtory stretched np the Val de Bagnes and 
the Val d’Entremont as far as the summit of 
the pass of the Great St Bernard It is not 
impossible that their name is preserved m 
Vernayaz, at the lower end of the valley 
Verbanus Laens (Logo Maggwre), a lake m 
Gallia Cisalpina, and the largest lake in all Italy, 
being nbont forty miles in length from If toS , 
its greatest breadth is eight miles It is formed 
bv the n\erTicinus and other streams descend 
mg from the Alps, and the nver Ttcinus issues 
from its southern extremity (Phn in 131, 
Strab p 209 ) 

Vercellae (Vercellcnsis Vcrcellt), the chief 
town of the Libici m Galha Cisalpina', and sub 
sequently a Roman municipium, nnd a place of 
considerable importance (Strab p 218, Tac 
Ifisf 1 70) For the battle fought near it by 
Manus, see CAjm RAtnn 
Vercingetqnx, the celebrated chieftain of the 
Arvemi, nbo earned on war with great ability 
against Caesar in n c 52 The lustory of this 
war occupies the seventh book of Caesar’s Coni- 
mcntarics on the Gallic TF«r Vercingetonx, 
who had roused tlie spint of his countrymen 
and had organised their defence with great skiU 
and lieroic courage, fell mto Caesar’s hands on 
the capture of AJesia, was subsequently taken 
to Rome, where he adorned the triumph of Ins 
conqueror in 46, and was aftenvards put to 
death (Dio Cass xl 41, xhii 19, Caesar, 
pl83) 

Teretuni (1 eretmus Alcssano), more 
anciently called Bans, a town m Calabna, on 
the road from Leuca to Tarentum, and 600 
stadia SE of the latter city (Strab p 281, 
Ptol in 1 7C) 

Vergae, a town m the interior of Brultium 
Vergellus, a nrulet m Apulia crossing the 


Slav vm lj,12) ScipioAfncanus tlio younger plain of Cannae, winch is said to have%een 
lounaea the temple of Venus Genctnx, in winch choked by the dead bodies of tlie Romans slam 
«;«c’:;?aras followed bv Caesar, who ; in the memorable battle against Hannibal 
Mrledt lat of Venus Victnx Hadrian identified | (Flor n G, 18 , Val Max i\ 2 , 2 ) 

being of the state in building , VergHIus or VirgRius Maro, P , the Roman 
Venus and Rome, poet, was bom on the loth of October, b c 70, 
Romo r i (Piefola), a small viUage near Mantua, 

Romo was CaZt;a( the bald ),v Inch 16 explained im Cisalpine Gaul There is no doubt that 
/'V, (not unknown in other countries, < VergiUus is the more correct spellmg the ar- 

tlio Tf Gallic siege of Rome guments arc ns follows inscriptions where the 

(■Op strings name occurs in the republic and m the earlier 

tinn V™' A less romantic explana- centunes of the empire write Vergilius, never 

me” tot, + 3 !!!! w as pray ed to by women to Virgilius, and the same is true of the older MSS , 
Annl nc V. falling off The month of as the Medicean moreover the Greek authors 
I , the beginning of spring, was peculiarly write Bepylhiot or Cuepyl\ws In the middle 

8S 
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ages the spelling Virgilius became common and 
eventually x^revailed, owing to fanciful demo- 
tions from vtigo or vitgci The earliest known 
mstance of the spelling Viigihus is m the fifth 
century AD {OIL vi 1710) It is therefore 
better to write the Latin name Vergihus, but 
when it 18 Anglicised the estabhshed form, 
Virgil, may reasonably be retained — Viigil’s 
father probably had a small estate which he 
cultivated, and he is said to hav e supplemented 
this by keepmg bees His mother’s name was 
Magia Polla He was educated at Cremona 
and Mediolanum {Milan), and he took the toga 
vinlis at Ciemona on the day on which he 
began Ins sixteenth year, in 65 It is said that 
he subsequently studied at Neapolis {Naples) 
under Parthenius, a native of Hitlijmia, fiom 
whom he learned Greek He was also in 
structed by Siion, an Epicurean, whose lectures 
were attended also by Alfenus Vaius (Vakus, 
No 1], at Home, wlieie he was also taught rlie 
tone by Epidius ot the same time as Octavianns 
Virgil’s writings piove that he received a 
learned education, and tiaces ot Epicurean 
opmions are apparent in them (e g Georg ii 
490) The health ot Vugil was always feeble, 
and there is no evidence of his attempting to 
nse by those means bj wluch a Roman gained 
distinction, oratory and the practice of arms 
After completing his education, Virgil appears 
to have retired to his paternal farm After the 
battle of Pliihppi (42) Octavian assigned to his 
soldiers lands in vanous parts of Italy Oc 
tavius Musa, who was chaiged with this allot- 
ment m the Cremona district, extended the 
limits so as to include Mantua (cf Eel ix 28), 
and the farm belonging to Viigil’s father u as as 
signed to a centurion, wliose name is given as 
Arrius Asinius Pollio, the legatus of Trans 
padOi-o Gaul, and Cornelius Gallus iiiteiested 
themselves in Virgil, who was probably already 
known to them ns n poet, and advised him to 
apply to Octavian at Rome Virgil did so, his 
father’s farm was restored, and tlie first Eclogue 
expresses gratitude to Octavian But there 
was a second spoliation when, after the -war of 
Pemsia, Alfenus Varus became legatus in 
Polho’s place A piimipilaiis named Milienus 
Toro got possession of the farm and Virgil 
himself was nearly killed by the violence of a 
certain Clodius Virgil and his father took 
refuge m a country house belonging to Suo 
{Catal 10), and thenceremoved toRome, wheie 
he wrote the Eclogues Here Maecenas also 
became mterested in Virgil, who was conipen 
sated by Augustus He did not, indeed, lecover 
his paternal estate, but land was given him 
elsewhere — possibly the estate wluch he had 
near Nola in Compama (Gell vi 20) His 
friendship mth Maecenas was soon so firmly 
estabhshed that he u as able to gain the same 
patronage for Horace (Hoi Sat i 6, 54) Ho 
race, m one of his Satiics {Sat i 5), in which 
he describes the journey from Rome to Brun- 
dusium, mentions Viigil as one of the parly, 
and in language winch shows that they were 
then m the closest intimacj The most finished 

work of Virgil, his Georgtea, an agncultmal 
poem, was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Maecenas {Georg in 41) The concluding 
Imes of the Georgica were written at Naples 
{Georg iv 559), and the poem was completed 
after the battle of Actium,ii c 31, while Octanan 
was in the East (Comp Georg iv 6G0, and ii 
171) Some of his pastoial poetry seems to have 
been written in tlie country of Tarentuni (Prop 
in 24, C7) His Eclogues had all been com 


pleted, and probably before the Georgica were 
begun (Geor^u 606) The epic poem of Virgil, 
the Aeneid, was probably long contemplated 
by the poet Wliile Augustus was ui Spain (27), 
he wrote to Virgil to expiess Ins wish to have 
some monument of his poetical talent Virgil 
appears to have begun the Aeneid about 
this time In 23 died Marcellus, the son of 
Octavia (Caesar’s sister) by her first husband , 
and Vir^ introduced into his sixth book of 
the Aeneid (883) the well Imown allusion to the 
vii'tues of this youth, who was out off by a 
pieinntuie death Octavia is said to have been 
present when the poet was reciting this allusion 
to her son and to hav e fainted from her emo 
tions She lew aided the poet munificently for 
Ins excusable flattery As MarceUus did not 
die till 23, these hues were of couise written 
after that date, but that does not prov e that 
the whole of the sixth book was written so late 
A passage in tlie seventh book (COC) appears to 
allude to Augustus leceiv ing back the Parthian 
standards, which event belongs to 20 "When 
Augustus was returning fiom Samos, where he 
had spent the winter of 20, he met Virgil at 
Athens Tlie poet, it is said, had intended to 
make a tour of Greece, but he accompanied 
the emperor to Megara and llionce to Italy 
His health, which had long been dechnmg, was 
now completely bioken, and he died soon after 
Ins arrival at Biiindusium, on the 22nd of Sep 
tember, 19, not having quite completed his 
fifty first yeoi His remains were transfened 
to Naples, wluch had been his favourite resi 
dence, and on the road from Naples to Puteoh 
{Pozzuoli) a monument is still showui, sup 
posed to be the tomb of the poet The inscnp 
tion said to hav e been placed on the tomb, 

Mantua me geumt Calnbn rapucre, tenet nuiio 
PnrtIieuoi>e Ceoiiii pascua, nira, dnoos, 

we cannot suppose to have been written by the 
poet Viigil named ns heredes in his testa 
ment his half brother Valerius Proculus, to 
whom he left one half of his property, and also 
Augustus, Maecenas, L Venus and Plotius 
Tucen It IS said that in his last illness he 
wished to bum the Aeneid, to wluch ho had 
not given the finishing touches, but his fnends 
W'ould not allow him "Wliatever ho may have 
wished to be done wuth the Aeneid, it was pre 
served and published by his friends Varius and 
Tucca The poet had been enriched by the 
hberality of liis patrons, and he left behind 
him a consideiable property and a house on 
the Esquilme Hill near the gardens of Maece 
nas He used liis wealth liberally, and it is 
said that he supported his father, who became 
blind, but did not die before his sonhad attained 
a mature age In his fortunes and his fnends 
Virgil w as a happy man Munificent patronage 
gave him ample means of enjoyment and of 
leisure, and he had the friendship of all the 
most accomplished men of the day, among 
whom Horace entertamed a strong affection for 
him He was an amiable, good tempered man, 
free from tlie mean passions of envy and 
jealousy, and in all but health he was prosper 
ous His fame, which was established in his 
lifetime, was clienshed after his death as an 
inheritance in which every Roman had ashore, 
and Ins works became school books even before 
the deatli of Augustus His poems were con 
suited for cliance oincles {sortes Vergilianae) 
under the Roman empire (Capit Albin 5 , 
Lamprid Alex Sev 4 , Spartian Hadr 2) 
The learned poems of Virgil soon gave employ- 
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■ment to comraentatois and ciitics Aulus 
Gellins lias nnraerous remarks on Virgil, and 
Jlacrobius, m Ins Saturnalia, lias filled four 
books (lu -VI ) OTtli Ins critical remarks on Vir- 
gil’s poems One of the most valuable coinmen 
tones onVirgil, in Inch a gi eat amount of cunous 
and instructive matter has been preserved, is 
that of Servius [Servtus] —The chief authonty 
for the Life of Virgil, apart from casual notices 
m his own poems or in those of contemporary 
poets, 13 tho biogiaphj prefived to the commen- 
tary on Virgil wTitteii by Aehus Douatus in 
the fourth century A.D Tins Life vv ns deuved 
by Donatus from the biography composed bj 
Suetomus in Ins do Virts Ilhistnbns [Dona 
Tus] Suetonius is said to have denied his 
information from accounts by Vanns, and by 
^fehssus, who was a freedman of Maecenas 
(Gell xvn 10) Another Life of Vngil was 
compiled from the eommeutaiy of Valenus 
Probus , a thud, found in J ciomo, is also dcnv od 
from Suetonius, a fourth, of uukuown author- 
ship, is prefixed to the couuuentai -3 of Servius 
ontbeAeneid, and a fifth, also of nnknowiidnte, 
IB found m the Bernese MS of Virgil The 
grammanan Phocas, m tho fiftlr centurj , made 
a version ui hevameters of Donatus’s )Life of 
Vugil Virgil was the gieat poet of the middle 
ages, too, and Dante ow ned him foi Ins master 
and Ins model — The ten shoH poems called 
Bitcohca were the eaihest works of ^ ngil, and 
piobably all written between 11 and 09 These 
Bucohea are not Bueohea m th e same sense as the 
poems of Theoentus, winch have the same title 
They have all a pastoral fonn and coloimng, but 
some of them have nothing inoic They aic also 
called Eclogac or Selections, but there is no rea 
son to suppose that tins name oiigmated with 
the poet Their merit consists in then v ersifica 
tion (winch was smoother and more pohslicd than 
thehoxamoterswhich tliePiomans had yet seen), 
and m many natural and simple touches But 
as an attempt to transfer tho Syiacusaii muse 
into Italy, they bcai the stamp of imitations 
and, however graceful and melodious, cannot 
be ranked wnth the moit, genuine pastoials of 
Theoentus The fourth Eclogue, entitledPofho, 
which may have been written in 40, after tho 
peace of Brundnsium, has nothmg of tho pas- 
toral character about it It is half allegorical, 
half lustorical and prophetical — anything, m 
fact, but Bucolic The first Eclogue is Bucolic m 
wrm and m treatment, with a historical basis 
The second Eclogue, the Alexit, is an amatoi-y 
poem, with a Bucolic colouring The third, 
the fifth, the seventh, and the nintli, aie more 
clearly modelled on the foim of tho poems of 
ms Sicilian piototyTie, and the eighth, the 
Bnarmaceuiria, is a dnect imitation of the 
origmal Greek The tenth entitled Gallus, 
perhaps written tho last of all, is a love poem, 
which, if written m elegiac vcisc, would be 
more appropriately called an Elegy than a Bu 
colic — Tho Gcoigica or ‘ Agnciiltuial Poem’ 
m tour books, written (87-80 n c ), is a didactic 
poem, which Virgil dedicated to Ins patron 
lUaecenas Ho treats of the cultivation of 
the sou m tlie first book, of fruit trees m the 
second, of horses and other cattle in the third, 
1 j fourth This is generally 

regarded as his masterpiece, and it is uiiques 
lonably tho most finislied and perfect of his 
works, showing wonderful skill in treating the 
subjects of practical daily life and 
moelhshmg them with magmficent bui'sts of 
present a complete and 
harmonious work Its versificati on is tlie per- 


fection of the Latm hexameter Yet, great as 
are these meiits, the Aeneid is the greater poem 
of tho two, in grandeui,in poetical matter and, 
to most renders, in mterest, it is superior, and 
yields only to the Georgies in artistic complete- 
ness The Georgies are, no doubt, based on 
the works of Hesiod and Aratus, but are so 
treated as to be rightly regarded as an onginal 
poem In the first book ho enumerates the 
subjects of his poem, among which is the treat- 
ment of bees, yet the management of bees 
seems but meagre material foi one fomth of 
the whole poem, and the author accordingly 
completed the fourth book with matter 
somewhat extraneous — the long story of An- 
staeus — The Aencid, or adv entures of Aeneas 
after tho fall of Trov, is an epic poem on the 
model of the Homeric poems It was founded 
upon an old Homan tradition that Aeneas and 
his Trojans settled in Italy, and were the 
founders of the Eoman name In the fiist 
book we have the stoiy of Aeneas bemg driven 
by a storm on the coast of Africa, and being 
hospitably leceived by Dido, queen of Carthage, 
to whom he relates m the episode of the second 
and third books the fall of Troy and lus won- 
dermgs Li the fourth boolc the poet has 
elaboiated the story of tho attachment of Dido 
and Aeneas, the departme of Aeneas in obedi 
enco to tlie will of the gods, and the suicide of 
the Carthagminn queen Tlie fifth book con- 
tains tlio visit to Sicily, and the sixth the 
landing of Aeneas at Cumae in Italy, and lus 
descent to tho infernal regions, where ho sees 
Ins father Anchises, and has a prophetic vusion 
of tho glorious destinies of his race and of the 
futuic lieioes of Borne In the first six books 
tho advcntiues of Odysseus in the Odyssey are 
tho model, and these books contam more va 
nctyof incident and situation than those which 
follow Tho last six books, tho histoiy of the 
struggles of Aeneas m Italy , aro founded on 
the model of tho battles of tho Iliad Latinus, 
tho king of the Latini, offers the Tiojan hero 
his daughter Lavinia in marriage, who had 
been betrothed to Tumus, the waihke Inng of 
the Eutuh Tho contest is ended by the death 
of Tumus, who falls by the hand of Aeneas 
Tho fortunes of Aeneas and his final settlement 
III Italy arc the subject of the Aeneid , but it is 
tho national epic of the Eoman people, and its 
real object is to set forth the glories of Eomo 
and, less directly, of the Juhan house, to winch 
Augustus belonged, and to foster in thoEomans 
a patriotic feeling and, still more, a religious 
sentiment for the gods and heroes of their an- 
cestors In the first book the' foundation of 
Alba Longa is piomised by Jupiter to Venus 
(Aencid, i 254), and the transfer of empire 
from Alba to Eome , from tho Ime of Aeneas 
will descend tho ‘ Trojan Caesar,’ whose empire 
will only be limited by the ocean, and his 
glory by the heavens Tho futuic rivalry be- 
tween Eomo and Carthage, and tho ultimate 
tnumphs of Eome are predicted The poems 
abound m allusions to the history of Eome , 
and the aim of the poet to confirm and embelhsh 
the popular tradition of the Trojan origm of 
the Eoman state, and the descent of the Julii 
from Venus, is apparent tliroughout More 
interest is excited by Tumus than by Aeneas 
It IS true that it might be said of thelZiaif that 
the character of Hector wins more admnation 
than that of Achilles , but the cases are not 
parallel, since Aeneas is in himself a weak and 
insipid personage, and unsuited to be the hero 
of an epic Virgil unitated other poets besides 
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Homer, and lie ha"! occasionally uorrowcd from caUed by tlio German writers of tlio middle- 
them, especiallj from Apollonius of Rhodes ages Dictriclis Beni, to distinguish it from Bern 
The lustoncal colouring which pervades it, and m Sivitzcrlnnd There are still many Roman 
the great amount of antiquanan learning which romains nt Verona, and, among others, a mag 
be has scattered llirongli it maho the Aencid a nificcnt amphitheatre, and part of tho walls 
studj for the historian of Rome — The larger built bj Galhenus in 200 
editions of Virgil contain some short poems, Verres, C , was (juaestor n c 82, to Cn 
which are attributed to him The Ciilcx or Papirms Garbo, and therefore nt that period 
Gnat 18 a kind of Bncolic poem in 113 lio\n belonged to the Marian partj Ho, howcicr, 
meters, often very obscure Virgil is Icnow n to deserted Garbo, embezzling at tho same time 
have written a poem of this name (Donat Ytt , the state monoj which he held as quaestor, and 
Sueton Ytf Lvean , Stat Stlv ii 7,73), but wont over to Sulla who sent him to Bene 
it is on the whole probable that the poem which ventnin, whore he w as allowed a share of tho 
we have is b> an imitator of Virgil Tlio Ciris, confiscated estates Verres next appears as 
or the mythus of Scvlla tho daughter of Nisus, the legate of Cn Gornchus Dolahella, praetor 
king of Mogara, m 5il hexameters, borrows otGilicia m80-79, andonoof thomostrapncious 
from Virgil’s forma, but was probably written of the proiiiicial governors On tho death of 
bj an umtator of Gatnllns, belonging to the tho regular quaestor, G MalleoluB, Verres 
literary circle of Mcssalla Tho Morefinii,m became the pro quaestor of Dolahella In Verres 
123 V erses, the name of a dish of vanoiis ingrt- Dolahella found an active and nnscrupulous 
dients is a poem m hexameters, on tlie daib agent, and, in retiini, connived nt his excesses 
labourof a cultivator, but it contains onlv tho do But tho pro quaestor proved as faithless to 
scription of the labours of tho fii si part of the Dolahella ns he had boon to Garbo, and gave 
day, which consists m preparing tlic Moretiim evidence against him on his xirosccntion bj 
Itissnggested,vntli prohabihtv, thatthiBinav bo M Scnimis in 78 Verres was praetor urbanus 
a translation or adaptation bj Virgil of a Greek in 7-1, and afterwards pro praetor m Sicily, wheit 
poem of Parthenius Tho Cojia, in elegiac lie remained ncarlv three voars (73-71) Tho 
verse, is an invitation bj n female tavcni 1 coper extortions and exactions of Verres in tho island 
or servant attached to n Cauponn to passengers hare become notonons through the celebrated 
to come in and en]oy themsclv es Tlicro is no orations of Gicoro Ko class of tlio inhabitants 
reason against accepting this ns Virgil’s work of Sicilj was exempted from his avnncc, Ins 
There are also fourteen short pieces in various crneltj, or Ins insults Tlio wealth} liadmonov 
metres, classed under tho general name of or worl s of art to v leld up , the middle classes 
Catalejdoii (sometimes written Gatalccfa) might bo made to par licavner imposts, and 
The name is denved from a title (/cara the exports of the vincvnrds, tho arable land 
Mirrhv) wliioli Aratus gav e to a set of small and tlic loom he saddled with heav lor burdens 
poems (Strnb p 480) The} were wntten in By cnpncions clmnges or violent abrogation of 
the period of Viigil and it is probable that many their compacts, Verres reduced to beggar} both 
are by Virgil — some the work of liis earher the producers and the farmers of tho revenue 
years — Editions of Virgil by Ho}mo, Leips His throe years’ rule desolated tho island more 
1798, Eibheck, Loips 1839, Gomngton (re effectually than the two recent Semle wars, 

■vised b} Nettlesliip), 1833 , Sidgwick, 1890 and than the old struggle between Garthnge 
Vergmins [VincrmiS ] and Romo foi the possession of the island So 

Vemuna, son of Sypha\ He sided with the diligently did lie cmplo} his opportunities that 
Garthagimnns, and was attacked and defeated he boasted of having amassed enough for a life 
b} the Romans after the battle of Zamn He [ of opulence, even if he w ere compelled to dis 
made his peace wnth them, hut much of his j gorge two thirds of his plunder m stifling 
temtory went to Masinissa (Liv xxix 331, inqiur} or purchasmg an acqmltal As soon as 
XXX 86, XXXI 11,19) ^ I he left Sicily the inhabitants resolved to bring 

Verolamluni or Verulamiiun (Old Ycrulam, j lum to trial Tbev committed tho prosecution 
near St Albans), the chief town of tho Catnvel to Cicero, who had been quaestor in Sicily 
lanni m Bntam, probabh the residence of the I in 76, and had promised Ins good ofEces to 
Inng Cassivellannus, which was conquered h} ' the Sicilians whenever they might demand 
Caesar It was subsequently made a Roman | tliem Cicero lieaitih entered into the cause 
municipmm It was destroyed by tho Bntons of the Sicilians, and spared no pams to secure 
under Bondicca or Boadicea, m their insurrec a connctioii of the great cnminal Verres was 
tion agamst the Romans, but was rebuilt and defended bv Hortensius, and was supported b} 
continued to he an important place ' tho whole powei of tho aristocracy At first 

Veromandui, a people in Galha Belgica, lus partisans attempted to stop the prosecution 
between the Nervn and Suessiones, in the by bribes, flatteries, and menaces , but finding 
modem Yermandois Their chief town was this to be impossible, tliev endeavoured to sub 
Augusta Veromauduorum (St QucJitvi) stituto a sham prosecutor m the place of 
(Cms so 11 4 , Ptol in 9, 11 ) Cicero Hortensius therefore offered as prose 

Verona fl^'eronensis Feronn), an important enter Q Caecilins Niger, wliohad been quaestor 

town m Galha Cisalpina, on the river Athesis to the defendant, had quarrelled with liim, and 

(Adtge Sil It vin 695), was origmally the had conseqnentiv , it was alleged, the means of 

capital of the Enganei, but subsequently exposing officiallv Ins abuse of the pubhc 

belonged to the Cenomani At a still later money But the Sicilians rejected Caecilius t 

tune it was made a Roman colony, with the altogether, not merely ns no match for Hor- I 

surname Augusta, and under the empire it tenauiB, but as foisted into the cause by the ' 

was one of tlie largest and most flourishing defendant or his advocate By a technical 

tovms in the N of Italy Itw as the birthplace process of the Roman law, called Divwatio, * 

of Catullus (Ov Am in 16, 7 , Mart i 103 ) tho jndices, without hearing evidence, deter- 

It 18 celebrated on account of the victory won mined from tlie arguments of counsel alone 

in its neighbourhood by Theodoric the Great who should be appointed prosecutor (Diet of 

tnnV ^ (Jordan Get 67) Theodono Ant art Divmatio ] Tliey decided m Cicero’s , 

looic up ins residence m this town, whence it is favour The oration which Cicero delivered on 
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afterwards the Vicus Tuscus But he was really 
an Itahan deitj, worshipped by Lafans and 
Sabines, and the only reason for the tradition 
of bis Etruscan origin seems to have been that 
hw statue stood m the Vicus Tuscus (Varro, 
L L V 74) The name is evidently the old 
present participle passu e of verto, andbelonged 
to him as the god of the ‘ turning year ’—that 
is, of the seasons, nhoso i anous hues and fruits 
at difiexcnt times are represented by the rajdih 
of the metamorphoses of Vertumnus , the god 
being in reality the giver of the seasonable 
produce of the year, connected with tlie 
transformation of plants and their piogress 
from blossom to fruit (Propert v 2, 11, 
Tibnll IV 2, 13, Colom v 308) Hence the 
story that ivhen Vertumnus was in love with 
Pomona he assumed all possible forms, nntQ at 
last be gamed his end bj changmg him- 
self into a handsome youth propert v 2 , Ov 
jlfgf XIV C23, Povosa) Gardeners accord- 
inglj offered to lum the first produce of tlieir 
gardens and garlands of budding flowers The 
shrine and statue of Vertumnus stood at the 
"W end of the Vicus Tuscus, where remains 
hare been found It was probably from bis 
piesence in a busj street of traders that he was 
supposed to be connected with trade and sale 
or exchange Propertius alludes also to a 
tradition that the Tiber had flowed once where 
Ins shnne stood, and that he was named ‘ verso 
ab ninne’ (\ 2, 20) This story maj come 
parilj from tlie name and partly from recollec- 
tion of the ancient draining of that quarter 

Vemlae (Vcrulanua Veroh), a town of the 
Hernia m Latium, SE of Aletnum, and N of 
Frasmo, subsequently a Eoman colony (Liv 
iv 42) 

Verulamitun [VEHozuunuw] 

Terns, I Aurelius, the colleague of iH Aure 
Jins m the empire, a » 1C1-1G9 He was bom 
i m 180, and bis original name was L Ceionius 
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this occasion was the Bivmaho -in Q 
cdinm The pretensions of Caecilms 
Ss set aside But hope did not yet forsake 
Votcs and lus friends Evidence for the pro 
secution was to be collected m Sicily itself 
Cicero was allowed HO days for the purpose 
Verres once again attempted to set up a sham 
prosecutor, who undertook to impeach him lot 
his former extortions m Achaia, and to gather 
the endence in 103 days But tlie new prose 
cuter never went even so fat as Brundusium m 
Quest of endence, and the design was aban- 
doned Instead of the 110 dajs allowed, 

Cicero, assisted bj his cousin Luems, completed 
his researches in fifty, and returned, with a 
mass of evidence and a crowd of witnesses 
gathered from aU parts of the island Hortensins 
now grasped at his last chance of an acquittal, 
and it was not an unlikely one Could the im- 
peachment be put off to the next year, Verres 
was safe Hortensins himself would then be 
consul, with Q Metellus for his colleague, and 
H Hetellns would be praetor urhanus For 
every firm and honest judex whom the upnght 
31 Acihus GJabno, then praetor urhanus, had 
named, a partial or venal substitute would be 
found Glabno himself would give place ns 
quaesitor or president of the court to M 
IteteUus, a partisan, if not a kinsman, of the 
defendant It was already the montli of July 
The games to be exhibited by Cn Pompey were 
fixed for the middle of August, and would 
occupy a fortnight, the Roman games would 
immediatelj succeed them, and thus forty dajs 
mterrene between Cicero's charge and the 
reply of Hortensins, who again, bj dexterous 
adjournments, would delay the proceedings 
until the games of Victory and the commence- 
ment of the new year Cicero therefore aban- 
doned all thought of eloquence or displaj , and, 
merely mtrodaemg Ins case m the first of the 
Vernne orations, rested all his hopes of success 

on the weight of testimonj alone Hortensms } Gommodus His father, L Ceionius Commodus, 
was quite unprepared with counter evidence, . was adopted by Hadrian in 156, and, on the 
and after the first day he abandoned tlie cause I death of Ins father m 198, lie was, in pursuance 

XT.- .T 3 _ ( _• It _ _ 3 . t * ^ 


of Verres Before the nine days occupied in 

hearmg evidence were over Verres quitted the ! M Aurelius, by 
city m despair, and was condemned in his ' - ■ ■ 
absence He retired to Jlarseilles, retaining so 
man} of lus treasures of art as to cause 
eventually his proscription bj 31 Antony in 
43 — Of the seven Vemne orations of Cicero, 
two only, the Dimnatio and the AcUo Frinia, 
were spoken, whfle the remaining five were 
compilpfl from the depositions after the verdict 
Cicero’s own division of the impeachment is the 
following 

fl InQ CaeciliumorBinnatio 
1 Prehmmary-!2 Prooemmm — Actio Pnma — 

( Statement of the Case 
These alone were spoken 

I 8 Verres’ ofBcial life to B c 73 
> 4 Tunsdictio SicihensiB 
Oratio Framentaria 

Be SigniB 

-Be Supphens 


Orations 
founded on 
theBeposi 
tions 


Hiese wore circulated as documents or mam- 
iertoes of the cause after the flight of Verres 
Verrtgo, a town of the Volsci m Latium, of 
nncertmn site, perhaps at Colls Ferro, near 
Seqm^n iv 1 55, v 28 , Biod xiv 11) 

Vertfeordfa rVuN-ps] ^ 

Vertu^us or Vortumims is said to have 
been an Etruscan dmmty whose worship wis 
introduced at Some by an ancient Vulsmmn 
colony occupying at first the Caeban hill and 


of the command of Hadnan, adopted, along w ith 
31 Aurelius, by 31 Antoninus On the death 
of jlntonmus, in ICl, he succeeded to the 
empire along with 31 Aurelius The history 
of his reign is given under Auiillibs Vems 
died suddenly at Altmum, in the country of the 
Veneti, towards the close of 1C9 He had heen 
married to Lucilla, the daughter of lus col- 
league 

Vescinus Ager [Suessv Auruxca] 
Veseris, a small river of Campania, near 
\esnvins, on the hanks of which the battle 
agamst the Latins was fought by hlanhus 
lorqnatus and Deems 3rus ii c 340 (Liv viii 8 
CicFzn 1 7 , Aurel Viet Ttr III 20, 28) 
VesevuB [Vesuvtls] 

VeBontlo (Heennooii), tlie chief town of the 
Sequam in Gallia Belgica, situated on the river 
VahiBjDoubs), which flowed around the town, 
witli the exception of a space of COO feet, on 
winch stood a mountain, forming the citadel of 
the town, and connected with the latter by 

''0.S an important 
TOmK Romans, and still contains 

otw p aqueduct, a triumphal arch, and 
other Eoimu remams (Cats B G i 38 
uj), 21, Dio Cass xxxvni 84) ’ 

Vespasianus, T Elavaus Sahlims. Eoman 
emperor Am 70-79, was horn in thcsXne 
TO^txy on the 17th of Jlovemher, a n 9 
father was a man of mean condition, of 
in the country of the Sabmi His 
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Vespasia Polla, 'nas the daughter of a prae 
feotus castrorum, and the sister of a Bomaii 
senator She was left a widow with two sons 
— Flavius Sabmus and Vespasian Vespasian 
served as tribunus nulitum in Thrace, and u as 
quaestor in Crete and Gyrene Ho was after 
wards aedile and praetor About this tune he 
took to ivife Plai la DomitiUa, the daughter of 
a Roman eques, by whom he had two sons, both 
of whom succeeded him In the reign of 
Claudius he was sent into Germany as legatus 
legionis, and in 43 he held the same command 
in Britain, and reduced the Isle of Wight He 
was consul in 51, and proconsul of Africa under 
Nero He was at tlus time very poor, and was 
accused of getting money by dishonourable 
means But he had a great military reputation, 
and he was hked by the soldiers Nero after 
waids sent him to the Bast (GG), to conduct the 
war agamst the Jews His conduct of the 
Jewish wai had raised his reputation, when tlie 
war broke out between Otho and Vitellius after 
the death of Galba He was proclaimed 
emperor at Alexandria on the let of July, CO^ 



and soon after all tlirough the East Vespasian 
came to Rome in the following year (70), leaving 
his son Titus to continue the war agamst the 
Jews Titus took Jerusalem after a siege of 
fiv e months , and a formidable insurrection of 
the Batavi, headed by Civilis, was put down 
about the same period Vespasian, on his 
arrival at Rome, worked with great industry to 
restore order ui the city and m the empire He 
disbanded some of the mutinous soldiers of 
VitelhuB, and mamtained discipline among his 
own He CO operated in a friendly manner 
with the senate in the public administration 
The simplicity and frugahty of his mode of life 
formed a shaking contrast with the profusion 
and luxni-y of some of his predecessors, and his 
example is said to have done more to reform 
the morals of Rome than all the laws which 
had ev er been enacted He lived more like a 
private person than a man who possessed 
supremo power he was afiable and easy of 
access to all persons Tlie personal anecdotes 
of such a man are some of the most mstructive 
°c<^8 of hiB reign He was never ashamed 
e meanness of his origin, and ridiculed all 
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attempts to make out for him a distinguished 
genealogy When Vologeses, the Partluan 
kmg, addressed to him a letter commencing in 
these terms, ‘ Arsaces, king of kings, to Flavius 
Vespasianus,’ the answer began, ‘Flavius Ves 
pasiauus to Arsaces, Inng of Inngs ’ If it be 
true, ns it is lecorded, that he was not annoyed 
at satire oi ridicule, he exhibited an elevation 
of character almost unparalleled in one who 
filled so exalted a station He Icnew the bad 
character of his son Domitian, and as long ns 
he lived he kept him luidei proper restraint 
The, stones that are told of lus avance and of 
his modes of laisuig money, if true, detract 
from the dignity of his character , and it seems 
that he had a taste for httle savings and for 
coarse humour Yet it is admitted that he was 
liberal in nil his expenditure for purposes of 
public utihty In 71 Titus returned to Rome, 
and both father and son triumphed together 
on account of the conquest of the Jews The 
leign of Vespasian was morlced by the conquest 
of Noith Wales and the island of Anglesey by 
Agncoln, who was sent mto Britain in 78 
Vespasian also busied himself in secunng the 
German frontier he fortified the Agri Decu- 
mates and strengthened the defences of the 
Limes Germanicus [Germania ] In Italy he 
reorganised the praetorian guard, forming it of 
nine cohorts levied only from Italians His 
financial management was marked by great 
economj , but lie w ns the author of some 
remarkable public woiks at Rome, the budding 
of the magnificent TenSple of Peace, and the 
rebuilding of the Temple of Jupiter Capitohnus 
[Roma, pp 808, 804 ] Li the summer of 79 
Vespasian, whose health was failing, went to 
spend some time at his paternal house in the 
mountains of the Sabini, but derived no benefit 
from the treatment He still attended to busi 
ness, just ns if he had been in perfect health, 
and, on feelmg the rppioach of death, he said 
that on empeioi should die standing, and m 
fact he did die in this attitude, on the 24th of 
June, 79, being sixty-nme years of age (Tac 
Bast , Suet Vesp , Dio Cass cxvi ) 

Vesta, an Itahan goddess of the hearth and 
more especially of the fire on the health, both 
in name and in nature alnn to the Greek 
Hestia, but worshipped by the Itahan nations, 
particularly by the Latins, from ancient times 
mdependently of anv connexion wnth Greece It 
has been well shown, especially bj Mr Frazer, 
that the woisliip of Vesta had its origin in the 
difficulty and the necessity of obtammg fire in 
inimitive times Hence, as even in the present 
time among savage tribes, arose the custom of 
keeping a file always alight somewhere for the 
useof the community and of carryingfire thence 
for any new settlement This custom was pre 
served by the consen atism of religion among 
cmlised Greeks and Romans, after the neces 
sity had ceased to exist [see Dicf of Ant art 
Frytaneurti\, and the state hearth was pre 
served in each Latin state, just as m Greece , 
and m like fashion an outgoing settlement 
carried its sacred fire from the parent city 
It w as natural that from these obsen ances the 
sacred flame itself should become persomfied as 
a goddess (Ov Fast n 291) who presided over 
the hearth of each house, and in the state hearth 
(or sanctuary of Vesta) over the whole common- 
wealth Vesta was thus intimatelj connected 
wnththe Penates as deities of the household and 
of the state [Penates] , and the fact that the sa 
cred fire was brought from the parent city made 
the Romans trace back the origm of the cult to 
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tbo more ancient Latin settlements, first to I 
Lannnnm and Alba, and, after the idea of a j 
Trojan origin pre\ ailed, to Troy itself, nlience i 
it was supposed the sacred fire of Vesta as well 1 
as the Penates had come (Verg A(m ii 296) i 
To this cause belongs the ancient custom at 
Eoino that praetors, consuls and dictators, he 
tore they began their functions, sacrificed at 
Lanunum, that tomi having been an ancient 
religious centre of the Latins At Eonio, as in 
other Latin cities, the sacred fire inis tended and 
the sernce of Vesta maintained bj a bodj of 
lirgin priestesses, ivlio In ed together m a house 
{Atrium Vcstac) to the SE of the Forum, and 
under the ITW side of the Palatine, abutting 
on the Via Nora This house, ns rebuilt undci 
Hadrian, ivas eveavated in 1883, and from its 
character and the inscnptions (as late as tho 
beginnuig of tho fom-th century K n ) and sculp 
tures found in it much additional light has been 
throivn on the Vestal sernce An account is 
given in Diet of Ant art Vcstdlcs it is 
enough hero to notice that in all matters a 
simplicity of life and of the housohold imple 
ments nas presen cd nliioli marks the institu 
tion as being leij ancient, mth its peculiar 
characteristics handed down from apnmiliie 
age In fact it is no doubt right to assume 
that the Vestals represented tho daughters of 
tlie chief m the primitive tribe, who mamtamed 
tho state fiio in then father’s hut Wlicn 
Vesta was recognised as a personal deity it be 
came necessarj that the priestesses should 
dwell m a sort of nunnery, and that the god 
dess should have a separate temple , but this 
Aedes Vostae presen od tho shape of tho priini 
tive chief’s hut, and was a round building [see 
Eoma, p 810] The public worship of Vesta 
was maintained in this temple hei pm ate 
worship belonged to evorj domestic hearth — 
III tho earliest Ponian houses in tho Alnum [see 
Diet of Ant art Hoiniis, and compare Liues, 
Penates] In her aspect as a benign goddess 
of fire Vesta seems to hai o been akin to oi 
identical with Stata Matth. 

Vestim, a Sabelhan people in central Italy, 
dwellmgbetw een the Apennines and tho Adnatic 
sea, and separated from Piccnum by tho mcr 
Matnnus, and fiom the Marruciiii bj tho mer 
Ateinus Their countrj is cut m two by a spui 
of the Apennines through which the Atcnius 
finds its way by n narrow passage They are 
mentioned m connexion with tho Marsi, Mar- 
rucini, and Paehgni , but they subsequent!} 
separated from these peoples, and joined the 
Sammtos in their war against Home They 
were conquered by the Eomons, n c 822, when 
their towns Cutuia and Cingilia weie taken 
(Ln vni 20) , in 801 they made a treaty with 
Eomo (Liv X 8), and from that time appear 
as faithful allies until the Social war, wlien 
they joined tho Italian states against Eomo, 
and wore conquered by Pompeius Strabo m 89 
(App DO 1 SO, 52) Juvenal speaks of them 
as still retaining theirrustic simplicity (xii 181 , 
cf Sil Jt viii 513) 

Vesulus {Monte Visa), the loftiest summit of 
tho Cottian Alps It roaches a height of 12,041 
feet, and from its prominent position, standing 
forward at a bond Of the range, it was regarded 
by tho ancients as the loftiest peak of tho Alps, 
with a further claim to special notice, that it 
contamed the solirces of the Padus (Phn m 
117 , Mel 11 114 , Verg Aen x 708) 

'■'IS, also called Vesevus, Veshius, oi 
celebrated volcanic mountain in 
^ iig out of tho plain SE of Nea 
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polls There are no records of any eruption 
of Vesunus before the Christian era, but the 
ancient WTiters were aware of its volcanic nature 
from tho igneous appearance of its locks (Diod 
IV 21 , Strab p 247) The slopes of the moun 
tain were extiemely fei tile, but the top was a 
rough and sterile plain, on which Spartacus and 
his gladiatois were besieged by a Eomaii armj 
(Flor 111 20, 4 , Pint Crass 9 , App B O i 
116 , Veil Pat n 80) Li a d 63 the volcano 
gave the first symptoms of agitation in an 
earthquake, which occasioned considerable dam- 
age to several tow ns in its i icinity , and on the 
24th of August, A D 79, occuned tho first great 
omption of Vesuvius, which overwhelmed the 
cities of Stabino, Heiculaiieuni, and Pompeii 
It was in tlus eruption that the elder Pliny lost 
Ins life [Tlimus ] The altered appearance 
of the country is noticed by Tacitus {Ann iv 
67, cf Malt IV 41, Sil It xvii 594) The 
next recorded eruption was in ad 203 (Dio 
Cass lx\n 2) 

Vetera or Castra Vetera, the chief imhtary 
station of tho lower Ehine, held usually by two 
legions It was not far fiom the junction of 
the Lippe with the Ehine on tho site of the 
modem Hiri'cii, lie'll Xnnfcn (Tnc Ann i 48, 
Hist i\ 22 ) 

Votranio, commanded tho legions in Ulyna 
andPannonin, at the period (a d 850) when Con 
stalls was treacherously destiojed and his 
throne seized by Magnenliiis Vctrnnio was 
proclainied emperor by his troops , but at the 
end of ton months ho resigned his pretensions 
in favour of Constantius, bj whom he was 
treated with great kindness, and permitted to 
rotiio to Prusa, in Bitlijuiia, where he passed 
tho remaining sixjeaisof Ills life (Amm Marc 
XV 1, XM 8, Aiucl Vict Oaes 41,42, Zosim 
11 43, 44 ) 

Vettius, L , a Eoman oques, in the pay of 
Cicero in B c 63, to whom he gave some valu 
able infonuation respecting the Catihnanan 
conspiracv He again appeal's in 59, ns an in 
former In that jear he accused Cuno, Cicero, 
L Lucullus, and many other distmguished men, 
of having fomied a conspirac} to assassmate 
Pompey This conspiracy w as a sheer inven- 
tion for tho purpose of injuring Cicero, Cuiio, 
and others, but there is difficulty in determm 
mg who were tho inventors of it Cicero re- 
garded it ns tho work of Caesar, who used the 
tnbuiio Vatmius ns his instrument At a later 
period, when Cicoio had returned from exile, 
and feared to pro\ oke tho triumvir, ho threw 
the whole blame uponVatinius Vettius gave 
evidence first before the senate and on the next 
daj before the assembly of tho people , but hia 
statements wore regarded with great suspicion, 
and on the following morning he was found 
strangled in the prison to which the senate had 
sent him It was given out that he had com- 
mitted suicide , but tho marks of \ lolence were 
visible on his body, and Cicero at a Intel time 
charged Vatmius ivith the murder (Suet Jut 
17,20, Dio Cnss xxxiii 41, xxxviii 9, Cio %n 
Vatin 10, 11, ad Ait ii 24 , App B O ii 12 ) 

Vettius Scato [Scato ] 

Vettones or Vectones, a people in the mtenor 
of Lusitniua, E of tho Lusitnm and W of the 
Carpetani, extending from the Durius to the 
Tagus (Strab p 152, Gass BO i 88) 

Vfitulonia, VetulonSum, or Vetulonli, an an- 
cient city of Etruiia, and one of the IavcU,. 
cities of the Etruscan ( 
this city the Eomans are 
the inaigma of 
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sella curulis, and toga praete'rta — as well as the 
use of the brazen ti-umpet m war (Dionys iii 
61, Strah p 220, Floi i 5 , Sil It mu 483) 
After the time of the Roman lungs we find no 
further mention of Vetulonia, except m the 
catalogues of Phny and Ptolemy, both of whom 
place it among the inland colomes of Etruria 
Pliny also states that theie were hot springs m 
its neighbourhood not far from the sea, in which 
fish were found, notwithstanding the warmth 
of the water (Plm n 227) The very site of 
the ancient city uas supposed to have been en 
tirely lost , but it has been discovered m this 
century near a small village called Magli 
a no, between the river Osa and the Albegna, 
and about eight miles mlaud It appears to have 
had a circuit of at least four and a half miles 
Veturia Gens, anciently called Vetnsia, pa 
trioian and plebeian The Veturii i arely occur m 
the later times of the republic, and after b c 
20G, when L Veturius Philo was consul, their 
name disappears from the Fasti Tlie most 
distinguished families in the gens bore the 
names Calvimjs, Gicubintjs, and Philo 

Veturius Mamurius, was said m old traditions 
to have been the armourer who made the eleven 
anciha exactly like the one that was sent from 
heaven in the reign of Nunia (Plut Nnm 13 , 
Ov Fast 111 384 , Dionys ii 71) But there is 
good reason to think that tins was merely on 
attempt to explain the invocations of Mamuiius 
111 the hymns of the Salii, and that Mamurius 
Veturius is really = Mara Vetus [see Mass, p 
620, b] This ‘Old Mars’ was represented by 
a man clothed in skins who was dn\ eii out of 
the city (Lyd iv 36), to symbolise the old sea- 
son of wintry darkness dnven out before the 
new spring year [See Diet of Ant art 
Similar ceremomes to represent the dnvmg 
out of winter have been observed in the folk 
lore of other countries 
Vetus, Antistius 1 Propraetor in Furthei 
Spam about B o 68, under whom Caesar seried 
ns quaestor (Plut Caes 6 , Veil Pat ii 43) — 
2 C , son of the preceding, quaestor m 61, and 
tribune of the plebs in 67, when he supported 
Cicero in opposition to Clodius In the Cml 
will he espoused Caesar’s party, and we find 
him in Syria in 45, fighting agamst Q Caecilius 
Brassus In 34 Vetus carried on war against 
tlie Salassi, and in 80 was consul suffectus 
He accompanied Augustus to Spam in 25, and 
on the illness of the emperor continued the 
wai against the Ciintabri and Astures, whom 
he reduced to submission (Cio ad Q F> ii 1 , 
Dio Cass xlvii 27,liii 25, Flor iv 12, 21) — 3 
C , son of No 2, consul b c 6 , and as he lived 
to see both his sons consuls, he must have been 
ahv o at least as late us a D 28 He was a friend of 
Velleius Paterculus (Dio Cass Iv 9, Veil Pat 
11 43 ) — 4 L , grandson of No 8, and consul 
w ith the emperor Nero, a D 55 Hi 68 he com 
manded a Roman army m Germanj , and formed 
the project of connecting the Mosella (Moselle) 
and the Avar (Saone) by a canal, and thus 
forming a communication between the Mediter 
xanean and the Northern Ocean, as troops 
could be conveyed dovm the Rhone and the 
Saone into the Moselle through the canal, and 
dow n the Moselle into the Rhine, and so into the 
Ocean Vetus put an end to his life m 65, in 
order to anticipate his sentence of death, winch 
Nero had resolv ed upon Vetus was the father- 
in law of Rubelhus Plautus (Tac Amt xiii 
11, ’>3, xiv 57, XVI 10 ) 

Viadus tO(fcr), a iiver of Germanv, falluig 

'o the Baltic (Ptol ii 11, 2) 
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Vibilius, king of the Hemiandnn, aided 
Vangio and Sido in expelling Vanmus from his 
dominions in the reign of Claudius (Tac Ann 
11 63, XU 29, Vannius) 

Vibxnum, or Vibomum ('Iffcifiof Bovino), 
a town of Apulia, m the mtenor, seven miles S 
of Aecae and fifteen from Luceria (Pol in 88 , 
Plm 106) 

Vibins Pansa [Pans i ] 

Vibins Sequester [Sequester ] 

Vlbo, the Roman name of the Greek town 
Hipponium {^Imraviov ‘lim-aividTris), situated 
on the SW coast of Bruttium, and on a gulf 
called after it Sinus Vibonensis or Hippo 
mates It is said to have been founded by the 
Locri Epizephyrii (Strab p 256 , Scymn p 
308 , Scyl IV 12) , but it was destroyed by the 
elder Dionysius, who transplanted its inliabi 
tants to Syracuse It was afterwards restored, 
and at a later time it fell mtothe hands of the 
Bruttii, together with the other Gieek cities on 
this coast (Diod xiv 107, xv 24, xvi 16 ) It 
was talien from the Bruttu by the Romans, 
who colomsed it b c 194, and called it Vibo 
Valentia (Strab I c , Liv xxi 51 , Veil Pat 
1 14) Cicero speaks of it as a municipium, 
and m the time of Augustus it was one of the 
most flourishing cities in the S of Italy (Cic 
Verr v 16 , Caes JB O iii 101 , App B G \ 
91, 103) The walls of the ancient fort aro 
traceable at Bivona it is conjectured that 
Vlbo itself stood above on the site of the 
modem town Monte Leone 

VibulanuB, the name of the most ancient 
family of the Fabia Gens It was so powerful 
m the early tuues of the republic that three 
brothers of the family held the consulship for 
seven j ears in succession, b c 485-479 The 
last person of the gens who bore this surname 
was Q Fabius Vibulanns, consul 412 This 
Vibulanus assumed the agnomen of Ambustus, 
and his descendants dropped the name of Vibu 
lanus and took that of Ambustus in its place 
In the same wnj Ambustus was after a time 
supplanted by that of Maximus — 1 Q Fabius 
Vibulanus, consul 486, when he earned on war 
with success agamst the Volsci and Aeqm, and 
consul a second time in 482 In 480 he fought 
under lus biotlier Marcus [No 3] agamst the 
Etruscans, and w as killed m battle (Liv u 41, 
46 , Dionys viii 77, 90, ix 11) — 2 K , brothel 
of the preceding, was quaestor pamcidii m 486, 
and along with his colleague, L Valenus, 
accused Sp Cassius Viscelhnus, who was m 
consequence condemned by the votes of the 
populus He was consul m 484, when he took 
an active pait in opposing the agrarian law 
which the tribunes of the people attempted to 
brmg forw aid (Liv ii 42 , Dionys viii 82-86 ) 
In 481 he was consul a second tune, and in 479 
a third time, when he espoused the cause of the 
plebeians, to whom he had become reconciled 
As his propositions were rejected with sconiby 
the patricians, he and his house resolved to 
quit Rome altogether, where they were re 
garded as apostates by then own order They 
deternuned to found a settlement on tlie 
banks of the Cremera, a small stream that falls 
into the Tiber a few miles abov e Rome Accord 
ing to tlie legend) the consul Kaeso w ent before 
the senate and said that the Fabii weie willing 
to carry on the war against the Veientes, alone 
and at their own cost Tlieir offer was joyfully 
accepted, for the patricians were glad to see 
them expose themselves voluntanly to such 
dangers On the day after Kaeso had made the 
I proposal to the senate, 306 Fabii, aU patricians 
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one gens, assembled on tlie Quiimalat the 
liouse of Kaeso, and from thence mashed, with 
consul at their Lend, tlirough the Porta Car- 
mentahs [Eoiia, p 800, h], uhich was aftenvaids 
called Porta Sceleiata (Ser\ ad^eii viii M7) 
Tliev proceeded straight to the banks ot the uie 
inera,ivhere tliey erected afoi tress Here they 
took up their abode along v, itli their families and 
clients, and for two years continued to dei ns 
tate the territory of Veil They were at length 
destroyed by the Veientes in 477 Ovid says 
that the Fabii perished on the Ides of February , 
but all other authorities state that they were 
destroyed on the day on which m a latei year 
the Eomans were conquered by the Gauls at 
the AUia — that is, on the 15th befoie tlie Ka- 
lends of Sextihs, June the IStli (Liv n 1 , 
Tac Hist 11 91, Plat Cam 19) The whole 
Fabia gens perished at the Gremeia with the 
■exception of one mdividual, the son ef Marcus, 
from whom all the later Fabii were descended 
(Liv II 48-50, Dionys iv 14-22, Gell xiii 
21, Ov Fast 11 195, Pest s v Scderata 
Forta ) — 3 hi , brother of the two preceding, 
xias consul 483, and a second time 480 In the 
latter year he gamed a great nctory over the 
Etruscans, in winch, however, bis colleague the 
eonsul Cmcmnatus and his brothel Q Fabius 
were killed (Liv ii 43-47 ) — 4 Q, , son of No 3, 
issaidtoliavebeen the only one of thePabii who 
survived the destiuction of his gens at the Cre 
mero, but he could not have been left behmd at 
Home on account of his youth, as the legend 
relates, smce he was consul ten years after- 
wards He was consul m 467, a second time in 
405, and a third tune m 469 Fabius was a 
member of the second decemvirate (450), and 
nent mto esile on the deposition of the decem- 
xms (Liy in 1, 9, 41, 58 ) 

Vibullius Rufus, L , a senatoi and a fneiid 
of Pompey, who made him praefectus fabifim 
in the Civil war He was taken prisoner by 
Caesar at Corfiiiium (49), and a second time in 
Spam later in the year When Caesar landed 
in Greece in 48, he despatched Vibullius to 
Pompey with offers of pence Vibullius made 
the greatest haste to reach Pompey', in ordei to 
give him the eaihest intelligence of the anival 
of his enemy m Gieece (Cic ad Q Fr iii 
ad Att vii 24, viii 1, 2, 11, 15 , Caes B C 
16,23,88,111 10,11) 

VicaPota (Nike) 

Vicentia or Vicetia, less correctly Vincentla 
(Vicentmus Vicenza), a town in Venetin, in 
the N of Italy', on the nver Togisonus, between 
Verona and Patavium It was a Roman mum- 
cimum (Cic adFam m 19, Phn Bp v 4,14 
Victor, Sex Aurelius, a Latin writer, 
flourished m the imddle of the fourth century 
under the emperor Constantins and his sue 
cessors He was bom of humble parents, but 
rose to distinction by lus zeal in the cultivation 
of literature Having attracted the attention 
of Julian when at Sinnium, he was appointed 
by that prince goi emor of one division of Pan 
noma (Amin Marc xxi 10, 6) At a subsequent 
period he was made city prefect by Theodo 
sius, and he is perhaps the same as the Sex 
Aurelius Victor who was consul with Valen- 
tmian m a n 373 The following works, which 
present m a v ery compressed form a continuous 
record of Roman affairs, from the fabulous 
ages down to the death of the emperor Tlieodo 
siu^ have all been asciibed to this writer , but 
evidence upon which the determmatioii of 
authorshp depends IB very slender, and in all 
probabihty the third alone belongs to the Sex 
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Aurelius Victor whom we have noticed above 
(1) Ongo Gentis Romanae, in twenty three 
chapters, containing the annals of the Roman 
race, from Janus and Saturnus down to the era 
of Romulus It IS probably a production of 
some of the later grammarians who were desi 
rons of prefixmg a suitable introduction to the 
senes (2) Be V^iris Hlustnbus Ui bis Bomae 
in eighty six chapteis, commencing with the 
birth of Romulus and Remus, and concluding 
■with the death of Cleopatra, a work of ment, 
though of unknown authorship (3) Be Caesa- 
ribus, in forty -two chapters, e'vbibiting short 
biographies of the empeiors, from Augustus to 
Constantins There is no reason to doubt 
that this was a genuine woik of Aurelius Victor 
He uses Suetonius to a great extent in the 
earlier Eives (4) Epitome de Caesanbus, in 
forty eight chapteis, beginmng with Augustus 
and concluding witli Theodosius — Editions of 
these four pieces are by Amtzenius, Amst et 
Tray Bat 1733, and by Schrotei, Leips 1831 
The Ongo is edited separately by Sepp, Mumch, 
1879, and the de Vir Fllusti by Keil, Bresl 
1872 

Victor, Publius, the name prefixed to an 
enuineiation of the principal buildings and 
monuments of ancient Rome, distributed ac- 
cording to the Regions of Augustus The true 
account ot this work appears to bo that two 
lists of the fouiteen Regions of Rome weie 
denied fiom a document of the time of Con- 
stantine the first was the Notifia, the later 
leceiision, supposed to have been made in the 
latter half of the fourth century, was colled the 
Cunosum Vrh Bom Begioninn A sort of 
guide book was made up out of the Cunosum, 
with additions from other sources by writers of 
the fifteenth centuiy, and was represented as 
an old work by a P Victor 

Victoria [Nike ] 

Victoria oi Victorina, the mother of Vioto 
nnUB, after whose death she w as hailed as the 
mother of comps (Mate) Castro} um), and corns 
were struclc bearmg her effigy Feehng her- 
self unequal to the weight of empire, she trans- 
ferred her power to Marius, and then to Tetri- 
cus, by whom some say that she was slam, 
while others affirm that she died a natural 
death (Tiebell Poll Trig Tyr 4,6,30, Aurel 
Vict Caes 33 ) 

Victorinus 1 One of the Thirty Tyrants, 
was third of tlie usurpers who in succession 
ruled Gaul during the reign of Galhenus He 
was assassmated at Agrippina by one of Ins 
officers m v D 208, after reigning somewhat 
more than a year (Trebell Poll Tng Tyi 6, 
Auiel Vict Caes 33 ) — 2 C Manus Victori- 
HUB, sumamed Afer from the country of his 
birth, taught rhetonc at Rome in the nuddle of 
the fourth centui'y, with so much reputation 
that lus statue was erected in the Forum of 
Trajan In lus old age he embraced Chris- 
tianity , and when the edict of Julian, prohibi't- 
mg Chnstians from giving instruction in polite 
literature, was promulgated, Victormus chose 
to shut up hiB school rather than deny lus reli- 
gion Besides his commentaries on tlie Scrip- 
tures, and other theological woiks, many' of 
which are extant, Victorinus wrote — Com- 
vientamis s Expositioin Ciceioms Bibros de 
hivciitione, the best edition of which is m the 
fifth volume of OreUi’s edition of Cicero 2 
Ais Grammatica de Orthographia et Batione 
Metrorum, a complete and voluminous treatise 
upon metres, in four books, printed in the 
wanvmaticae Latinae Auctores Antiqiii of 
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PutacLius, Hannov 1605 The fame onjoyedby 
Victonnus as a public instructor does not gain 
any accession from lim works The exposition 
of the Be Invcntzono is more difficult to com 
prehend than the tort which it professes to 
explain —4 Majcimus Victorinns We possess 
three short tracts — (1) Be lie Grammatica , 
(2) Be Carmine Hci oico , (8) Be Batione Me 
iroriim — all apparently the ivork of the some 
author, and usiiallj asenbed in MSS to a 
Manmus Victonnus , but whether we ought to 
consider him the same with the rhotoncinn who 
tioniished under Constantins, or as an mde 
pendent personage, it is impossible to decide 
They were piinlod in the collection of Puts- 
chius, Hannov 1606, and in that of Lmdemann, 
L^s 1881 
Viotnx [Venus] 

Viducasses, a tube of the Armonci in Gallia 
Lugdunonsis, S of the modem Caen (Ptol n 
8, 6 , Phn 11 107) 

Vienna (Viennensis Vienne), the chief town 
of the Allobroges in Gallin Lugdnnoiisis, 
situated on the Ehono, S of Lugdunum It 
uas subsequentlj a Eonian colony, and a 
wealthy and flourishing town Under the later 
emperors it was the capital of the province 
called after it Gallia Viennensis (Caes JB G 
vii 9 , Tao Hist i 65, 66 , Mart vii 88 ) The 
modem town contains several Eoman remains, 
of which the most important is a temple, sup 
posed to have been dedicated to Augustus, and 
now converted into a museum 
ViUins Annahs [AsNixis ] 

Vimlnalis [Roju] 

Vindalum, a town of the Cai ares in Gallia 
Narbonensis, situated at the confluence of the 
Si^as (Sorgtie) and the Ehono (Strab p 185) 
Vrndellcia, the country of the Vindelici, a 
Celtic people, whose territorj stretched along 
the N of Eaetia, being bounded on the N bj 
the Danube, which separated it from Gomiany, 
on the W by the temtorj of the Hclvetii in 
Gaul, and on the E by the river Oonus {Inn), 
which sopaiated it from Noriciim, thus cor 
responding to the NE part of Switrerland (the 
coimtry about the NW end of the Lake of 
Constance), the SE of Baden, and the S of 
Wiirtemberg and Bavana The Vmdehci were 
subdued by Tiberius, who defeated them both 
by land in the country S of the Danube, and 
in a naval battle on the Lake of Constance 
(Tac Ann ii 17, Suet Aug 21, Veil Pat n 
39 , Strab pp 198, 207, 293, 313 , Hor Od n 
4, 18) It was made part of the Eaetian pro 
Vince [EaetliV] Li the fourth cent A d , when 
Eaetia was divided, the northern province, 
called Eaetin Secunda, corresponding mainly 
to the old temtory of the Vindehci, had as its 
chief town Augusta Vindehcomm {Augsburg) 
Vindex, C Julius, propraetor of Galha 
Lugdunensis in the reign of Nero, was the first 
of the Eoman governors who disowned the 
authority of Neio (ad 68) He did not, how 
ever, aspire to the empire himself, but offered 
it to Galba, intending, probably, to make Gaul 
a separate and independent kingdom, freed 
from the Eoman yoke, and governed bj himself, 
as a vassal prmce under Galba Virginius 
Eufus, the governor of Upper Germany, 
marched with his army against Vindex The 
two generals had a conference before Vesontio 
{Besangon), in which they appear to have come 
to some agreement , but as Vindex was going 
to enter the town, he was attacked bj the 
soldiers of Virgmius, and put an end to Ins 
own life (Dio Cass Ixiii 22-26 , Tao Ann xi 
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74, Hist 1 C, 8, 51, IV 17, 57 , Plut Galb 4 , 
Suet Ncr 40, 15, Galb 9, 11 ) 

Vindicius, a slave, who is said to have given, 
information to the consuls of the conspiracy 
which was formed for the restoration of the 
Tarquins, and who was rewarded in coiisequenco 
with libertj and the Eoman franchise Ho is 
said to liar e been the first slai o manumitted by 
tlio Vmdicta, the name of whicli was denved 
bj some persons from that of the slai o , but if 
18 unnccossarj to point out the absurditj of this 
eljinologi (Liv ii 5, cf Bid of Antiq art 
Manumissio ) 

VmdiL [Vandili ] 

VindEiB {Belle Isle), one of the islands of the 
Vcnoti off the NW coast of Gaul 
VindiuB or Vinnlus, a mountain m the 
NW of Hispania Tarraconciisis, fonning the 
boundarj between the Cantabn and Asturcs 
(Ptol 11 6,21) 

Vindobona {Vienna, Engl , Wien, Germ), a 
toivn in Pannonin, on the Danube, was onginallj 
a Celtic settlement, and subsequent!) a Eoman 
municipium Under the Eomans it became a 
toim of importance , it was the chief station of 
I the Eoman fleet on the Danube, and the licad- 
j quarters of a Eoman legion It was taken and 
I plundered by Attila, but continued to bo a 
flourishing towm under the Lombards It was 
here that the oinperor M Aurelius died, a d 
180 (Ptol II 15, 8, Aurel Vict Cues 16, 
Iordan Get 50) 

Vmdomssa (WtndiscJi), a town m Galba 
Bclgica, on the triangular tongue of land 
between the Aar and Eeuss, was an important 
Eoman fortress in the countr) of the Hehetii 
(Tao Hist n 61, 70) It was used ns a chief 
militarj station in Upper Germanv Several 
Eoman roraams lin\e been discoiered on the 
Bite of the ancient town, and the foundations 
of walls, the traces of an ninplntheatie, and a 
subterranean aqueduct, are still to bo seen 
Vinioius, M , was consul ad 80, and in 83 
married Julia Lmlla, the daughter of Ger 
manicus He was consul again in 45, and was 
put to death in 46 at the instigation of Mcssal- 
lina Ho w ns a patron of Volleins Paterculus 
(Tac Ann n 15,45, Dio Cass lx 26,27) 
VmluB, T , consul in A D 60 wuth the emperor 
Galba, and one of the chief adnsers of the 
latter during his brief reign Ho recommended 
Galba to choose Otho ns his successor, but ho 
was notwuthstanding kiUcd by Otho’s soldiers, 
aftei the death of Galba (Tac Hist i 6, 11, 
87, 42,48, Suet Galb 14, Vitcl! 7) 

Vipsama Agrippina 1 Daughter of M 
VipsnniuB Agrippa b) his first wife, Pomponia, 
the daughter of T Pomponius Atticus, the 
friend of Cicero Aumistus gave her m mar- 
riage to Ins stepson Tiberius, by whom she was 
much bclo\ ed , but after she had homo him n 
son, Drusns, Tibenus was compelled to divorce 
her b) the command of the emperor, in order 
to marry Julia, the daughtoi of the latter 
Vipsnnia afterwards married Asinius Gallus 
She died in a d 20 (Tac Ann i 12, in 19 , 
Dio Cass liv 31, Ivii 2 ) — 2 Daughter of M 
Vipsanius Agnppa by his second wife, Juba, 
better known by the name of Agrippina 
[Agrippina ] 

Vipsanius Agrippa, M [Agrippa ] 

Virbius, a Latm divinit) worshipped with 
Diana in the grove at Ancin, at the foot of the 
Alban Mt [p 284, a, cl Bief of Ant art Bex 
Nemorensis] When the Italian myths were 
affected by those of Greece, and Diana was 
identified with Artemis, Virbius was said to 
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ViiuVT.AWioix'rislif 11 >(.foreVci;nnlio [\’’i'rt)rx.3 
A««t till' (Icilli of Noro, Virfpnius Bupportz-d 
tlic rlnmiR of Gulin, nnd nccomimnif'd him to 
Komo Aftor Olho't dt-ith, Urn PoMicrr ngnin 
ntlomptod to jiroclnim Virgimuti cmpnror, Bnd 
comcniii'niio of hn rcfnaiil of tho honour ho 


In the wmo luK Hippolvtnf:, oho unR ^ston'd 
^1 o bTAsclopiUfi ot tho requr-t of ArlcmiB 
ttiraionoWf Hippobliisn(v*= plftcoil by 
fKoddoRB under the care of the UMUph 
k ^ ftnfi roooivod the* tiAiuf* of ^ 

Ancm, Jvoa n v.nf» vrho i m com cnu^^nco oi lu^ rciu^^ivi vi iii»’ iiumm* jiu 

tins nymph he bec-imf ‘’'"/‘'‘J mrrouly V^oped .-.th l.m life V.rgin.UB died 

Kin niRO called Vir nuP an^^^^^^ ^,,.^5 conanlphip. 

,.nttotheannl;i .c.of Tnnnnn^^^^^^^ 07 , at eighty three yi im of ape He ura« 

^"nn"''Th!« inVcEh a tminfcrence to honoim'd with n j-uldic fm.enl and hn pane 
Hah o?thc Soo of H.ppoUtu. hemp dexoled i jr. nc ^TnR pronounr- d by the hntonan racitin, 

to thoservnee of Artcnin It n nitgeRW j ilh 
Croat probahilitr lint ^ irbnn na'v onpinnlU n 
a Ireo ppint o! the ancred groae.tonhom hnrw a 
fas rcprcscntstiresof the spirit) irere pienficed 
Ueiice they irere in time repn. -enled as ho-til. 
to the deity Virbins and therefore rxcltidfd 
from the pnivc Tins ‘talioo’ i, n arconnted 
for by malnnc: Virhius the a-une nr riipj'oU tii , 
irhoso death nas caused by his liorres ntnninp 


0 


away 

Virdo [I'rsprnriij 
Virdumarus (VmriMi ni i 
Virgilius {A'rnnri us] 

Virginia, dm, '’liter of L Virpmni' a 
ccnlnnon, vras a liesuldul and iniiooeut i irl, 
Iwtrolhid to L. Icihus Jhr bi mti esrite«l 
tlio pass on of ‘he decemvir Ap]niis Claudius 

ivbo got one af In 1 clients to s* tie damse) 
and claim 1 er is Ins plnio 'Ih' ca',e v-as 


ga no arns timnoiinr' 

uhoa-a* tin n cnnsiil Hk i pit \ph, coiniios. d 
ba himseU, nolii/ s hn, refusal of empitt 

Hie Mills r '* Itilfas, pules q it Vindlcr tp nn lain 
ImpTli ni a'hcni i mn slhl s 1 jiatrl"' 

Tlic yonnptr Phiia, of uhoni Virpimns linl 
lieen the tutor or guardian, ahn meiit'Ons him 
with pniise |Tne IJiff 1 a, 77 11 -I!*, TS , 
Pint (rdlh 1, 0 10 Dio Ciu 1x111 tlt-’T, 
lxi\ fikani 2, Phu ip n 1, a 't. n 10, ir 
101 

VIrIntbUB a nhhnted T,iki‘"i inn, n, d, - 
arni fsl by the Rom ms a-- org.nfillvn ahf pin nl 
nr himL'annn and aft' n-mnlsn robber, or. o' he 
r-ould Ilf eilkd in Spam in the p,-rsnit da,, n 

ginnlla chief Hm rlpnie(<r k dram v r 
fmonrably ba mnn\ of the anri, nt s'^ntere whn 
celebral- bi« jUstnr nnd e<iint\, a-hich iMis 

pirtieiilarh rhoarii ii tin far dme on of the 

brought liefisre the lit c( nnir for dec > inu , h» r ’1 p^'iils he obtained from tin enemy Viriatuiia 
fnends liegged him to po (pone Ins jiidgmi iit i-es cm of the Ijiiritanians v”ho escajied the 
till her faHitr could lie fi (died from the c \nj>, ' tr< acln rents a'ld t >aipe mass lere of tin ^iq to 
and offered to giro fccunty for tin nppeirmce 1 by tlie jiroeonsnl Galha in n i ITA fuAii * 

of (be maiden \ppins, ftaniig n not, c^reid! No 2 t Hr weedi’tiind to 1 k' tin a i-ngtr of 

to lot the cause pt-rnri oier till the tn it ila\ ! hir. coniitri 1 nwig' lie coliechsi n fomiid 
baton the folloving mormii„ be prono litre d * ab’e force, nnd fisr'eierril siiLCesene yean he 
wntence, assigning \ irgiina to Ins fr<s eiman Glehated one Romnn iinnv aft* r nnotlser At 
Her father, vlio liid corny irom the ramp, j leiig*li m 111, tin pro-'onsnl I ohms'serii)iaui!i? 
seeing tint all hope na gout, jimyeil tin, * ronrhuled u jh an' \«iln \ ir.athno, m ortbr to 

detcmvir to 1 m> allowed to ajK al one ivoial to j sa’ ' his nmiv, rvlueh had l» , n f nrlosed by (ho 

tlio nurse in Ins dauglitcr-R 1 arng in ord< r to j laisit minns tn a rnonn'sm ps's, mnrh n’l the 
ascertain yvlirllitr fihe uus really h •> daughler 
Thr roi^ucst was grin'nl, t ir,''-inms dre i llnm 
both nsidi, and, sinitclniig up a bulcln r « Hiifi 
from one of (bo sUUr, plmiged it in his 
danghlcr’s breast, csclanmug ‘1 here is no y\ii\ 
bnt tins to 1 'oji thee fn e ' In anin did Appiiw 
call out to stop him The crord made i iv for 
Inm, nnd, holding Ins bloodj hmfe on high, be 


laisit minns tn a rnonn'-’in ps's, mnrji in 
rani'vuy ns tlair ntimlor- had Inn hv tin 
Siininfes at the Ceudiin I orJo *1 he tiaaty 
v^as rutifnal by tin s' nate , bulSembuf Caepio, 
who Jmd Mien csled to (Ik C'unmaiid of rnrtlirr 
Spam in Hfi, r, ne ed the war, aid eliorlly 
nfli nvards |ircK'ur''d the nr ,.a^sinnt 0 l of \ in 
nlhus hv hnhing tl n o of hni fnrinlfi fdpp 
Oy-ir., r ulrop n in, \.n Pat II 1. 
ruBlicd to the gate of the cil\, nnd lmst« m <1 to ' t nl Max ix d, ■( . f \nrel Virt 1 T'lr llluilr 71 


the Roman camp Both camp end eita rouj, 
against the decemvirs, a ho urn drpnved of 
their power, and the old form of goaeniment 
was restored L VirgimUB uus tin first uho 
V.UB elected Irilrane, and ho hastened to I tie 
revenge upon Ins cruel em mv By Ins orders 
Appms was dragged to pnson to await hia tnal, 
and he there put nn end to his ©■'■n life m order 
to mold a more ignominious death (Li\ m 
^-58, Dionya \i 28-l(,, Cic Tin il 20, He 
i?ra n 37) 

Virginia or Vorginia Gens, patnemn and 
patncian Virginn frequently 
(illed the Ingbost honours of the stnto during 
the early years of tlio republic Tlioy all bore 
the c^iomcn of Tncostm, but none of lliem 
importance to require! aeparato 

VirgMus, L , father of Virginia, ivlioso 
tragic fate occasioned the downfall of the 
dewm\arB,UL 440 [Vuioima] 
rnglnluB Rufus, consul A u C8,andgoiotnor 
oI Upper Germany at the time of the revolt of 
Ju ms Vmdex Gaul (08) The soldiers of 
rgimuB wished to raise him to tlio empire 
but he refused the honour, and marched n^msi 


Frnnlm Sirtti 11 fi, m 10, 11, n G) 

Vinplncn (iMiinm p 44!, nl 
VinaomaruB 1 Or Bntomartns, the lead, - 
of (In Gauls, slam by Jilnrcrlhis [M vnet t mis, 
Iso 1 ]— 2 Or Virdutnarua, a clneftaia of (In 
Aralui, wliom Caesar had raised from a low 
null, to till bights* honoiiTjbut who aftentards 
yomed tin Gauls m their great ri'\nlL in 11 c D * 
(Cans B G vn ,>18, r.4 f,'!) 

Viroconinm nr Tlriocoiunm (RVorrfrr) a 
fou n in Britain on the roads from Dm a iCJirsitr) 
toTmndumm and (o Glr\nm ((Houffy/rt) It 
stooil at tho confluence of the Ternewitli Uui 
bmom, and here Ostonns Scapula fortified a 
camp for the nth I,egion ns a di teiico of Iho 
lUhh bfirdfrCTac Atm xn ,il , cf Ptol 11 8, 

Virlus, the Roman larfionificntmn of manly 
anlonr She was rt presented anth a short 
tunic, her right breast uiicoaorcd, n helmet on 
her licad, a snear m her left hand, a sword m 
tho right, ami standing with her right foot on a 
helmet, whilo llonos Ims the Inure-l crown 

Honos 
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Vinmujn {ManasaaTj, a town in Noncuin, allegiance l-o ViteUius, was proclnimpd emperor 
S of Morcia, and a Romm colonj (Plm in at Alexandna on the 1st of dulv Vespasian 
lie, Ptol lull, 8, Stepli B}z.5r) was sptedil> iccognised b\ all the East, and 

ViBcelUnuB, Sp Cassms [Cissnis, I^o 1] the legions of Illjncnm under AnloninsPrimus 
Vistula {yistula, Engl , Wcichscl, Gcnn ), entered the N of Italy and declared for Ves 
an important nver of Germanv, fonning the pasian Vitelliiis desiiatclied Caecina with a 
houndarj between Germonj and Sarmatia, powerful force to oppose Primus, but Caecina 
rising in the Hercjnia Siha and falling into was not faithful to his master Primus dr 
the Marc Sucncuin or the Baltic (Ptol Mil featcrl the Vitollians in two h ittles, and after 
10,2, Mel in J, Plm i\ 100) It was first wards took and pillaged the ciU of Cre 
dosenhed in the map of Agrippa (PJin i\ 81) inona Pninus then marched upon Pome, 
Visurg^s ITVescr), an important river of and forced Ins waj into the cil\, after much 
Gennany, falling into the German Ocean j fighting Vitellius was sci,.ed in the palace, 
Ptolomj makes it rise in M Melihoons (Mel led Ihrongli the streets with caer\ circumstance 
nu 4, Plin IV 100, Tac A/iii i 70, ii !) , | of ignominj and dragged to the Grmoniae 
Strab p 291, Ptol n 11,1) Scalac, -where hewas killed a-ith repeated blows 

Vltellia, a town of Latium, on the frontiers His head was earned about Rome , and hishodi 
•of the Aeqni, whieli disappears from liiston was thrown info the Tiber, hnt it was after 
after the time of the Gallic ininsion (Ij 1 \ ii I)*), ' wards hiined h\ his wife, Galnna Eiindana. 
X 29, Dionys v 01) lAfcw tlajs heforo the death of ViUllms, the 

Vitellins 1 L , father of the emperor, was j Capitol had been burnt in the assault made by 
a consummate flatterer, and hj Ins arts lie Mns soldiers npon this building, i here Elaiins 
gamed promotion After being consul in i ri 81, 1 Sahintis, the hrothrr of the emperor Vespasian, 
he had been appointed governor of Svna, and had taken ri fugc (Tac it, in , Suet 

had made favourable terms of peace with ' Rtf/// , Dio Cass Kv) 

Artahanus But all this only evcited Caligula’s I Tictnciom (Eerrer), a to n of the Salassi 
jealousy, and he sent for Ahtclhus to put him on the road from Eporcdia (Tt reu) to Augusta 
to death The govenior saved liimsclf hr his Praetona ( ioKid) 

abject hnmihation and the gross flattor\ which Vltruvlns Polllo, M , the rutlior of the cclc 
pleased and softened the saaage l\rant He brated treatise on Architecture, of whom wc 
paid the like attention to Clnndius and Alcssal j know nothing cveept a few fee's eontaincd m 
lina, and was rewnnlcd hj being twice consul scattered iiaseagcs of his own work He aj)- 
witli Claudius, and censor (Dio Cass Ifv 27, jieara to have served ns a military engineer 
Tac -imi on 1-3, \ii 42) — 2 L , son of the j under .Tnhus Caesar, in the African v ar,Ji c tC, 
preceding, and brother of the emperor, was | and he was broken down with age when ho com 
consul in 48 Ho was put to death hv the jjiosid his work, w Inch is dedicated to the cm 
party of A’espasinn on his brother’s fall (Tae jieror Augustus Tlinngh he nsunllj speaks of 
Hist IT 2, Dio Cass Ixv 22) — 3 A , Roman th( emperor ns Inipcrator or Caesar, lie cmplovs 
emperor from Jannarj 2nd to December 22nd, also the title iuguBlns, which v as adopted in 
D GO, was the son of No 1 Ho was consul ji c 27, and ho mentions (iii 2, 7) the temple of 
during the first si\ months of 48, and Ins brother Quiriiius, which was built d c 10 , hnt ho Imnws 
Lucins during the six following inonllis Ho onlv one stone theatre at Rome (in 2,2) whence 
had some knowledge of letters and some elo itisinferrodtlintthcworkwascoini-ilctedlietween 
quence His vices made him a favonrito of ; r c 1C and n c 13, in which jear twomoro stone 
Tiherins, Cams Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, i theatres vi ere built He jirofesscs Ills intention 
who loaded him with favours People were j tofnrnisli the emjicror with a standard bv which 
much Eurpnsed when Galba chose sneh a man ^ to jiidgeof the huildmgbhcliad nlrcadv erected, 
to command the legions in Lower Gcmiiin), as well ns of those which ho might afterwards 
for he had little military talent Both Upper! erect, which can have no mciiiiing, unless lie 
and Lower Germanv had been attached to viisbed to protest against tlie stjle of arcliitec 
Virgimns Rufus, and disliked the rule of Galba, , ture winch jirovailcd m the buildings nlrcadj 
the two legions at Mogunlincum had not taken ' erected Tliat this was rtallj his intention np- 
the oath of allegiance to him Accordinglv, j pears from several other arguments, and espc 
they had alreadj been disposed to find a eiallv from his frequent references to the iin 
nominee of their own, and when the news of worflij means hv which architects obtained 
Galba’s death arrived the legions of both Gcr wealth and favour, with whicli ho contrasts his 
inanies combined to acknowledge Vitellius as own moderation anti contentment in his more 
Imperator, and ho was proclaimed at Colonia obscure position In a word, having apparently 
Agrippinensis [Cologne) on the 2nd of January, few great buildings of Ins own to jxnnt to as 
G9 His generals Fahius Valens and Caecina emhodpng liis views (the basilica at Fnnum is 
marched into Italv, defeated Otlio’s troops at the onivwork of his which is mentioned), he 
the decisive battle of Betnacum, or Bedriacum, desired to lav before the world in writing his 
and thus secured for Vitellius the undisputed principles of iircliitcctiirc His work is a vain 
command of Italy The soldiers of Otlio, after able compondinm of those written hj numerous 
his death, took the oath of fidelity to Vitellius Greek nrclntccts, wliom he mentions cliieflv m 
[Otho] Vitellius reached Rome m July He the preface to his seventh hook, and by some 
did not disturb any person m the enjoy ment of Roman writers on architecture Its chief defects 
what had been given by Nero, Galba, and Otho, are its brevity, of which Ahlruvins himself 
nor did he confiscate any person’s projierty boasts, and winch lie often carries so far as to 
^ough some of Otho’s adherents were put to he unintelligible, and the ohscnntv of the sty le, 
death, he let the next of Inn take their property arising in part from the natural difficulty of 
But though he showed moderation in this part technical language, but in part also from the 
m hiB conduct, he showed none in lus experses anlhor’s want of skill in writing, and sometimes 
He was a glutton and an epicure, and his chief from Ins imperfect comprehension of his Greek 
amnseroent was the table, on which he spent | authorities His work is entitled Dc Architec 
enormons sums of money Meantime Ves ’ tuia Libn X In the first hook, after the 
Tasian, who had at first taken the oath of dedication to the emperor, and a general desenp- 
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fion of tlio scienco of arclntcctuvo aud nn ac 
count of tho proper education of nu arclntect, 
iTc treats of the choice of a proper site for a c.tj', 
to disposition of Its plan, fts fortifi^tions, and 
lie several buildings .vithin it ^ic second 
booh IS on tho mntenals used in building IHio 

thud and fouith books are o e ° , “'P ^anio'is rareTj inentioncd in connexion n ith the 
and the four f 1 e“s. and n e liai e no record of its conquest 

them 1 nubhe i Volaterrae, like most of the Etruscan cities, 

and Tuscan The fifth book reMes to public ( ^g^^^st Sulla . and 

such n ns tho strength of its fortifications that 


great ports of Luna and Populonia, Volaterrae, 
though so f ai inland, n as reckoned ns one of the 
powerful raantime cities of Etruria v ola 
terrno is nientionod as ono of tho fiio cities 
which, actuig independently of the rest of 
Etruria, detemnned to aid the Latins against 
' Tniquinius Piiscus (Dionjs in 51), but its 


anu The fifth book relates to public 

buildings, the sixth to prnnto houses, and the 
seventh to intenor decorations The eighth 
IS on tho suhjeet of water the mode of finding 
it its different Innds , and the i arious modes 
of com eying it for the supplj of cities ^bo 
ninth book treats of various kunds of sun dials 
and other instruments for measuimg time , and 
the tenth of the machines used in building, 
and of nnlitai-y engines Each book has a pro 
face, upon some matter more or less connected 
with the subject, and these prefaces arc the 
source of most of our information about tho 


it was not till after a siege of twoycais that the 
city fell into Sulla’s hands Cicero speaks of 
Volaterrae ns a municipiimi, and a militaiy 
colony "w as founded in it under the triuniv irate 
(Stinb 7 c , Liv JCp S'), Cic p7o Hose Am 
7 , 20 ,j)io Cacciv I, 18, nd Favi mii 4) It 
continued to bo a place of impoitaiice c\ cn aftci 
the fall of the Western Empire, and it was foi 
a lime the residence of tlioLonibnid Icings, who 
fixed then court hero on account of the iiatiiial 


aiithoi —Tlie best editions of VitrUMUs are those | strength of the site Tho modem town coveis 
hi Schneider 3 vols , Lips 1807, 1808, 8\o , of 1 but a small jioition of the area occupied by the 
Stratico 4 vols, Udine, 1825-80, with plates ) ancient citv It contains, however, sei oral in- 


nnd a Lexicon TUrumanum, by Murmi, 1 
Tols Horn 1830, which has loccnth been ic 
vised by Loieiitzou , and by Eoso and Jluller 
Strubmg, Leips 1807 , translation and coninieii- 
tary bj Rebel, Stuttg 1804 
VivisouB {Vcvcii), a town on the E shore of 
the L Lemanus (L of Gcnciit), on the road 
from Aventicum (AvcncJics) to Octodurns 
{Martigny) 

VocateB, a people m Gallia A^uitaniea, 


teiesting Etniscnn remams Of these the most 
important are the massiv o ancient w alls in which 
IS a double gateway, nearly thirty feet deep, 
Iniown as Horta all' Arco, and tho family tomb 
of Uie Caeciiiac 

Volatorrana Vnda [Vadv, No 8] 

Volcao, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
Narboncnsis, divided into tho two tnbos of the 
I Volcao Teclosages and Volcao Arocomici, cx- 
’ tending from the Pyrenees and the fiontierb of 


(Iwellmg in the neighbourhood of the Tarusates, I Aqmtania along tlio const ns far ns tlio Ehono 
Sossiatcs, and Eliisales, S of Boidcaux 1 They lived under their own laws, vnthout being 

VocetiuB (Buzherg), a mountain in Gallia I subject to tho Eomnn governor of tho pros nico, 
Belgica, nn cnstoni branch of tho Jura (Tac I and they also possessed tho Jus Latii The 


Hist 1 G8) 
Toconlus Saxa 


[Sa\.v] 


Tettosngos inhabited tho westcni part of the 
country from the Py rencos as far ns Narbo, and 


VSeontu, a powerful and imjiortant people in j Arocomici the E part from Narbo to tho Ehono, 


Galhn Narboiiensis, inhabiting paits of Dan 
phiin, and of Provence They dwelt between the 1 p 208) 
Tncastiin to the N and the Tiicoiii to the S 
and their temtorv extended fiom T izillc (Vigi 
hae) on tho Brae to the nver Dioiitc, and far 
enough S to includo Vasio {Vaisoii, in the do 
partnient of Vauclnsc), which is mentioned as 
one of their chief tow ns Liv y speaks of linn 
nibal passing thiough tho edge of tho Vocontinn 
territory between the Tricastini and tho Tricorn 
This ‘extrema oia Vocontiorum’ was probably 
the district between Vieillc and Corps, about 
winch point he entered the tcnitoi-y of the 
Tnconi (Liv \xi 81, Cnes E G i 10 , Ptol 
11 10, 17 , Plm 111 37 ) 

Vogesus [VosAous ] 

Volandnm, a strong foitiess in Armenia 
Major, some days’ journey W of Artaxatariiien 
tioned_by Tacitus {Ann xni 89) 

Volaterrae (I’^olaterranus Volntei i a), called 
by the Etruscans Velathn, one of the tv.elvc 
cities of the Etuiscaii Confedoi-ation, was built 
on a lofty hill, about 1800 English foot above 
the level of the sea, rising from a deep valley 
and jnecipitous on every side (Stiab p 223)’ 

The city was about four or five miles in circuit 
It was the most northerly city of the Confede 
lation, and possessed an extensivo temtoi-y 
Its dommions extended castwaid as far as the 
territory of Arretium, which was fifty miles dis 
tant westward as far as the Meditenanean 
which was more than twenty miles oft, and 

fis Populonia, which 
was cither a colony or nn acquisition of Vola 
lerrae In consequence of possessmg the two 


and even beyond theEhonc(Liv xxi 20, Stiab 
p 208) Tlio chief town of the Tectosages vv ns 
Toi OB \ A portion of tho Tectosages left then 
native country under Brennus, and weic ono of 
the thico great tribes into which the Galatians 
111 Asm Minor w ero div ided [Galatia ] 
VolcanuB or Vulcanus (vvhich is tho latei 
form of the w ord), w as the Italian god of fire 
VolcanuB differed originally fiom Vesta m being 
the god rather of destructive fiio than of tho 
kindly hearth fire , and it is inobablo that tho 
Volcanal as ono of the central sanctuaiics in 
an Italian town {eg the altar and Area Volcnni 
in tlic Comitiuni at Rome) w as oi iginally a place 
for propitmtoi-y offerings agaiiist destructive 
lire In this way Volcairub w ns connected vvuth 
tho goddess who stayed conflagrations [Statv 
Mateii] That, however, in soire places ho was 
at ono tune also regarded as a god of tho hearth 
fire 18 uidicated by the story of his son Caeculus 
and perhaps by that of ben iiis Tullius But 
another primitive charnctonstic was his benign 
influence also ns a god of summer heat, vvlneli 
led to Ins being paired with Mam, tho goddess 
of spring or summer crops fosteied by tho sun 
(Gell xni 28, Maciob i 12 , Van L L v 84) 
and in this aspe^ he may have been connected 
with tho Italian Venus even before tho Greek 
influence introduced tins association from tho 
analogy of Hephaestus and Aplmodito As 
legnids the comioxion of the Italian Vulcan 

with the smith s works of forging and ineltimr 

evidence It is asserted that 
^ of Volcanus (and possibly 

nee the name of another deity amalgamated 
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or identified witb him), represents this function 
of Tnlcnn,and is denied from 7«iiZce>e, to soften 
metals , bnt this is by no means cei tarn, and it 
IS possible that the connexion of Volcmus (or 
lUulciber) mth metal-irork and the snnthy is 
merely part of the transference to him of all the 
attnhutes of Hephaestus, with whom he is en 
tirely identified m literature For all the myths 
thus transferred to Volcanus, see Hi.phaestds 
V olcatius Gallicanus [Sciuptores His 

TORIAE AuGUSTAE ] 

Volcatius Sedigztus [Sedigitls] 

Volci or Vulci 1 (Volcientes, pi Vulet), 
an inland city of Etruna, about eighteen miles 
NW of Torqumn, was about two miles m cir- 
cuit, and was situated upon a hill of no great 
elevation Of the history of this citj we know 
nothing It 18 onlj mentioned in the cata- 
logues of the geographers and m the Fasti Capi- 
tohiii, from which we learn that its citizens, m 
conjunction with the Volsiiiieuses, n ere defeated 
by the consul Tib Gomncamus, B c 280 Bnt 
its extensive sepulchres, and the rest tieasures 
of ancient art which they contain, prove that 
Vnlci must at one time have been a powerful 
and flourishmg city TJiese tombs were dis 
covered m 1828, and hare yielded a greater 
number of works of art than have been dis 
covered in any other parts of Etruna — 2 (Vol 
centes, Volcentam, pi VaUo), a town m 
Luconin, thirty six miles SE of Paestmn, on 
the road to Buxentum (Lii xmi 15 , Phn ui 
S8 , Ptol lu 1, 70) 

Tolero PublBius [Publilius ] 

Vologeses, the name of file kings of Paithia 

[Absaces sxin , xxvn , xxvni , xxrx , 

XXX.] 

Volsci, an ancient people in Latium, bnt 
ongmally distmct from the Latms, diielt on 
both sides of the river Lins, and extended down 
to the Tjrrhene sea Their language was 
nearly alhed to the Umbnan They weie from 
an early period engaged in almost unceasing 
hostilities with the Komans About 400 B c 
they had estabhshed their power as far N ns 
Antium and Vehtrae, but their declme is marked 
by the establishment of a Roman colonj gieatly 
to the S of tlus line, at Circeii, B c 393 They 
B ere not completely subdued till b c 338, from 
which tune they were merged ui the Roman 
people, a great part bemg included in the 
Pomptmetnbe (luv i 53, u o3, ii 26, viii 14, 
Strab pp 228, 231 ) 

Volsinii or Vnlsinii (Volsmiensis JBolsemi), 
called Velsina or Velsuna by the Etruscans, 
one of the most ancient and most powerful of 
the twel\ e cities of the Etruscan Confederation 
(Liv s 87 , Val Max ix 1, 2), was situated on 
a lofty hill on the MB extremity of the lake 
called after it, Lacus Volsuuensis and Vul 
jsiniensis (La^o di JBolsena) Volsimi is first 
mentioned in n c 392, when its inhabitants 
iniaded the Roman temtory, but were easily 
defeated by tlie Romans, and were glad to pnr 
chase a twenty years’ truce on humiliating 
terms (Liv v 32) The Volsmienses also carried 
on war isnth the Romans m 311, 294, and 280, 
bnt Mere on each occasion defeated, and m the 
last of these years appear to have been finallv 
subdued (Liv ix 32^7) On their final snb 
jugation their city was rased to the ground hj 
tlie Romans, and its mhabitonts nere com 
pelled to settle on a less defensible site m the 
plain (Zonar -viii 7) The new city, on the site 
of which stands the modem Bofjeiifl, also became 
a place of importance It was the birthplace of 
Scjauns, the favourite of Tibenus (Tac Ann 
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IT 1 , cf Juv X 74) Of the ancient city there 
me scarcelj any remnms It occupied the 
summit of the highest hiU, NE of Bolsena, 
above the remams of a Roman amphitheatre. 
From the Lacus Volsmiensis the nver Marta 
issues , and the lake contains two islands 
VoltaciliUB, I Pilutus 01 PlotuB, uas the 
freedman of a Voltacihns who opened a school 
as a rhetoriciim Pompej was among his 
pupils, and he followed the Pompeian party, 
Bupportmg then cause m his historical ivntmgs 
oi pamphlets He is identified by some witli 
the Voltocihus Pitliolans of Macrob ii 2, 13, 
and mth the Pitholnus of Snet Jul 75 (Suet 
Giamm 27) 

VoltuTcins, VulturciuB, T , of Crotonn, one 
of Catihne’s conspiratois, was sent byLentulus 
to accompanj the ambassadoi’s of the Allo- 
broges to Catihne Anested along with the 
ambassadors on the Mulnon hndge, and brought 
before the senate by Cicero, Voltnrcius turned 
informer upon obhimiug the promise of pardon 
(SnlL Cat 44-50, Cic Cat ui 2, 4, iv 3, App 
BC u 4) 

Volnmnia, wife of Conolanus [Coriolamjs ] 
Volnpla, or Volnptas, the personification of 
sensual pleasure among the Romans who was 
honoured witli a temple near the Poita 
Roniannla 

VoluBiamiB, son of the emperor Trebonianus 
GoUns, upon uhom his father conferred the 
title of Caesar in i d 251, and of Augustus m 
252 He was slain along wth his father in 254 
[Gvllus ] 

L Volusins Maecianus, a juiist, was m the 
consihum of Antoninns Pius, and was one of 
the teachers of M Anrehiis Maecianus wrote 
several works, andtheie aie forty two excerpts 
from his ivritmgs in the Digest A treatise 
De Asse et Fondo tbits is attnbnted to him, 
hub there is some doubt about the authorship 
It is edited by Bockmg, Bonn, 1831 
VolusuB or VolesuB, the reputed aucestor of 
the Valeria gens, who is said to have settled at 
Rome with Titus Tatms (V aleku. Gens ] 
Vomanus (Vbmano), a small river m Pice 
nnm 

VoDones, the name of two kings of Parthia 

[Ausaces xvni , xxn ] 

VopiBCUS, a Roman praenomen, signified i 
twin child who was horn ahve, while the other 
tivin died before birth (Phn vu 47, Sohn 1) 
Like many other ancient Roman praenomens, 
it was afterwards used as a cognomen 
VopiscuB, Flavius [Scbiptoiies Histokeae 

-4.UGDSTAE ] 

VosagUB, VoseguB, or Vogesus (Vosffes), the 
range of monntams which extend from tlie 
Dubis (JOoubs) to tlie Saravus (Saar), more or 
less parallel to the course of the Rhine, and 
contams the sources of the Sa6ne, Moselle, and 
Saar (Caes J3 G iv 10 , Lucan, Phars i 397) 
A Celtic deity, Vosagus, was worshipped on its 
heights Phnv praises the fir w oods of the range 
(xvi 197) 

VotienuB Montauus [Momanus ] 
Vulcanlae Insulae [Aeoliae Insulae ] 
Vuloanus [Volcanus] 

Vulci [V OLCI ] 

Vulgientes, an Alpine people m Galha Nai 
bonensis, whose chief town was Apta Juba 

Vulslnii [Volsinu] 

Vnlso, ManHuB 1 L , consul b c 256 with 
M Atilins Regulns He in\ aded Africa along 
with his colleague [For details see Begulus, 
No 8 ] Vulso returned to Italy at the fall of 
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the vear vnth hah of the arm'* and ohLiin»vl 
the honour of a tnnmpb In 2r*0 Vuto was j 
consul a second time with T Atilius Pegulns ^ 
Serranu=. Tud witl his colleafpie commenced 
theecceof Lilrbacum tPol Zonar j 

^•llu 15 ' — ^ ^ j cunile ae-»3ile 1^7, praetor I 

vuth Sicflv as Ins province 195, and consul 1S9 ^ 
He was sent into Asia m order to conclude the 
peace which ‘^cipjO Asnticns 1 ml made with 
Ant ochu-, and to ^rru gc the ad’aire of Asia. ^ 
He attacked ai d conquered the Gallopncci or > 
Gala'ians in AE.a Jfmor without waiting 'or j 
any formal mstructioas from the senate His , 
march, which i^ imi'ortini in the discu-sion of 
the topography of Asm ^firor, and lias Ixnn 
carcfuUv t’-iccd by Professor Hamsav, r ns from | 
Ephesus bv^Iairnc-ia, Hiem Komc.Aut ocl eta, | 
GordiuTcicl os,T'hac EnaajTh-hnsion Sinda, ; 
^landropoh-, liuroe Is rda the mcr Taurus, I 
Cem-asa and \pondos Koine to Hliocnni Eon 
*ct, md thence 'o *^_uinada Bcudus \ c'us, 
Annonm, JIandn Eoitc-, Vbbassu=, Tmlnjiauni 
Flumen, \nionou, AlvatM s erd Cub Hum to 
the ‘^angarus. which ht crossed to Anevra m 
the country o' tin, Tccto-agps. end ns far ns Uie 
banks of thr Ilalv'.. ILii xxsviu 12-17 , Pol 
Tw i JCi) He set out on lus n.*uni to iLaU m 
163, hut in his march through Tlirice he 
EnfTercd much from the attacks of the Thni- 
c ans, and loi* a cons-dcrahh' i>arl of tin booty 
he had ohUiacd in Ue re ichcd Romo m 

187 His triumph wa.s a b'sllrnt one, but lus 
campaign m h-’d a pcmicioufi influence 
upon the morals of his conrt*ymen. He had 
allowed his armv exerv 1 ind of lici i ce and his 
■soldiers int'oducc-d into tl c citv i! e luruncs of 
the East (Tji“ xxrviu. '57-'0 , sixix C , Pol 
2 X 21 . 2<, App Syr 4CL) 

VtiltTir, a mountain dimaing Apnha and Lu 
cania Tie,ar Vtntisia, is n 1 mudi of the \p>n 
mne-s It IS celebrated bv Horace as one of the 
haunts of his you*h fOd m A ''-1C Lucan ix 
16 y> [HoriTil-s] It altaii s an thrn'.on of 
■tm fc-et above the sea Prom it the ‘'E nnd 
■"•as called Vnltnmus bv the Rom.in« 

Tnltumnm (Cajicl <h Vo^luritm a town in 
Ca.npan!a,a‘ the mouth of the nvcrVuUamus 
V as onpii"!! V a roH-ness erected by the P.oman 
in the fccond Pnme war (L v xv" 20, 22i At 
a later t me it was made a coloni fLiv xxiii 
■ID Varr L L v Vi) 

Vultarnus (Tblfi/mo), the chief river in 
Campan a, nsinginihe Apennines in Samnium, 
and falling into the Tvrrheiie sea. It has a 
dcs'p, rapid and turhid stream. Its pnncipal 
affluent-s arc the Calor iCalorc), Tamams 
(Teimuro), and '^abatns (S'rt6fi/o) (Verg Acn 
Tii 729, O U.ct xa 7U, Lucan, ii 423, 
Strab pp 2S9, 24o ) 


X. 

Xanthippe rSocjiATrs j 
Xanthippns (Hoi Onrzosj 1 ?on of Anphro i 
and father of Pcnchs In r c -490 he ini 
peochc-d 3Iillindf s on Ins return from Ins un 
euccessfol expedition against the island of 
Paros He succeeded Themistoclos as com 
monder of the Athenian fleet in 479, and com 
mand'’d the Athenians at the decisive battle of 
Mjeale (Hdt m 131, ISO, am. 131, ir 114-120, 
Pint Theintst 10) — 2 The elder of the two 
legitimate sons of Penclcs, Paralus being the 
younger For details, tee Pat Aits Tiie 
Lacedaemonian, who commanded the Cartha- 


ginians against Eegulus For details, see 
REGLLts, No 3 Xanthippns appears to have 
left Carthage a short time after hisvietorv over 
Regnlns. 

Xanthns fHdi for) 1 Alyncpoe', olderthan 
St'esichon s, who mentioned him in one at 
least of lus poems and who horro ved from him 
m some of them Xenthun ma-v be placed 
aliont r c 050 Xo fragments of his poetry 
«-ur'n e (Mhtn p. 513, \d F IT iv 26)— 2 A 
Lvdi'n his'cnon older than Herodotus, hved 
about n c 460 (Athen p 515l Tiie genuine 
ness of the Four Bools of Bytuan History 
which the ancients po=s»>=cc<l under the name 
of Xp.nthus, and of which some considerable 
fragments have come do mi to us, was ques- 
I tione*d hi some of the ancicrt grammarians 
I thcnisel e-,andUiCrehas>>efnccmsidenihlocon- 
[ troversy respecting it an ong modem scholars 
‘ It IS certain that much of the matter m the cx- 
I tant fragments is spurious nnd the probability 
I appears to lx that the work from winch they 
arc taken is the product on o' an Alexondnan 
grininanan, founded npoit tlie genuine work 
lofXanthuc tM idler Frayn IJts‘ Grace) 

Xanthus (H£u-9o 5), nvirs 1 [Scoivvdihj — 
; 2 Cncheit CJ ail, the chief rvtr of Lvcia, rises 
in 3L Teurus on the l>onlors of Pisidia and 
j Lvma and flows S through Lycia, between 31 
I Cragus P! d 31 M-'S'-icytus m a large plain 
' called the Plain of Xanthns (-i Haiffio -reS/oi), 
filling at last into the Medi'cirtnean sea, a 
' h't'e VT of Pfttara Tliough not a large nver, 

I It IS namgahlc for n considenihlc part of its 
I course (Jf J) 677, V 479 , Strab p C65 , Hdt 
ji 17C, Ov B'ct iX C45) 

' Xanthns tHorflos Hoiflioj Xanth’us Gitnif 
' Ru ), the most famous citv of Lycia. stood on the 
33 ban' of the nver of the s.imt name sixtv or 
se entv stauia from its mo itii fPol sjm 7 , 
' Stnih p (^lO, Ptol V 3 5 '-‘eph Bvz. srl 
[Twice ui the course of its lus*orv it sustained 
sKgts, which terminated in t'le si IMcstmctiou 
, o' the mhnb tents with ihrir property, first 
' pcaiiist the Pers ans under Harjiigus, and lo-'g 
ni'envnrds egoinst the Romans nndcr Bmtus 
(Hdt I 170, Dio Cass xlvn 34, \pp B C 
, IV 16) Tlie city was never restored after its 
1 destruction on the latter occasioiu Xanthns 
i was ncli ui temples and tombs, and other 
1 monuments of ^ most interesting cliaracter of 
I art .iVmong its temples the most celebrated 
, were 0 ose of Sarpe-don and of the Lvcian 
Apollo, besides which there was a renowned 
j sanctuary of Latona (-h ArjTuoi t nc’r the 
nvc-Xanthu=, ten s'adia from its moif'h nnd 
, sixtj stadia from the citv (Diofl v '"7 , Strab 
J f c 1 Tlie fplendid mins of Xanthns were first 
I tl oroughlv explored bv ''ir C Fehowes nnd 
his coadjutors, and several impor'ant remains 
of its works of art arc now in the British 
iluseum 

Xenarchus (Hnaoxos) 1 Son of Sophron, 
’ and, like his father, a celebrated writer of 
‘ inuiiPK He lived during tue Ehcgian war 
, (n c at tl|p court of Dionvsn.s (Suid 

PTjyhovs , Ari’yt PnVf 2) — 2. An Athenian 
[ comic x>oct of the Middle Comedv, who lived 
I as late ns the time of Alciai der the Great 
, (Suid tv) '^e-cral fragments of his wntmgs 
‘ are collected in 3rcineke's Fraqm Com Grace 
j — 3 Of Sclcucia in Cilicia, a Peripatetic pliilo- 
I sopher and grammarian, in the time of Strabo, 
j v-lio heard him He taught first at Alexanian, 

! afterwards at Athens, and lasGy at Rome, where 
{ he enjoyed the friendship of Augustus (Strab 
Ip C70) 
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Xenippa (prob Uratippa), a city of Sogdiano, 
mentioned by Curtins (\nii 2, 1-tJ 
Xenocles {He» okK^s) 1 An Athenian tragic 
poet, son of Carcinus (who was also n tragic 
poet), and a contemporar\ of Aristophanes, who 
attacks him on several occasions His poetrj 
seems to have been indifierent (Anstoph J?(in 
82, Nttb 1259), and to liaie resembled the 
worse parts of Ennpides , bat he obtained a 
victory over Ennpides, b c 415 There was 
another tragic poet of the name of Xenocles, 
a grandson of the preceding, of whom no par- 
ticulars are recorded — 2 An Athenian arclu- 
tect, of the demos of Cholargos, was one of the 
architects who superintended the erection of 
the temple of Demeter, at Eleusis, in the time 
of Pericles (Pint Per IS) 

Xenocrates (ZevoKparris) 1 The philo 
sopher, was a native of Chalcedon He was 
bom B c 896, and died 314 at the age of eighty 
two He attached liunself first to Aeschines, 
the Socratic, and afterwards, while 6 tilla 30 nth, 
to Plato, whom he accompanied to Svracuse 
After the death of Plato he betook hunself, 
with Anstotle, to Hermias, tyrant of Atamens , 
and, after his return to Athens, he was re 
peatedly sent on embassies to Pluhp of ilace 
doma, and at a later time to Antipater during ' 
the l/amian war He is said to have wanted , 
quick apprehension and naturfel grace, but j 
ttiese defects were more than compensated b 3 i 
persevering industry, pure benevolence, freedom I 
from all selfishness, and a moral earnestness j 
which obtained for lum the esteem and con | 
fidenoe of the Athemans of his own age Yet | 
he IS said to have experienced the fickleness of 
popular favour, and being too poor to pay the , 
alien’s tax (perotfcioy), to have been saved from 
prosecution only bv the intervention of the 
orator Lyourgus (Plat Flamtn 10, X Orat 7) 
He became president of the Academy even 
before the death of Speusippus, who was bowed 
down by sickness, and he occupied the post for ] 
twenty five years — ^He seems m his develop 
ment of Plato’s theones to have m some tlungs 
approached (as did Ins predecessor Speusippus) 
to the tenets of P 3 dhagoras, especially in his 
tracmg the ongin of thmgs to number, to 
unity and dualit 3 , which he s 3 Tnbohcallv called 
the father and the mother of the gods [cf 
Ptthagobas] It was, perhaps, a trace of 
Pythagorean influence also that he advised 
his disciples to abstam irom meat, lest they 
should thereby take mto themselves something 
of the animal nature Like Speusippus, he 
leckoned Aether among the material elements 
of the world In ethics he followed Plato, and 
held that virtue is the source of happmess, and 
is alone of value m itself (Diog Laert iv 
11-16, Anst de Gael i 10, Top ii 6, Stob 
Pci Pliys 1 62 , Cic Ttisc v 10, 18 ) — 2 A 
physician of Aphrodisias in Cihcia, hved about 
the middle of the first century after Christ 
Besides some short fragments of Ins writings 
there is extant a httle essay by him entitled 
Ilepl rnr airb tS>v iiwSpccy rpmpjjs, ‘ De All 
men to ei Aquatilibus,' winch is an interestmg 
record of the state of natural history at the 
tune in which he hved Edited bv Franz, 1774, 
Lips , and by Coray, 1794, Xeap , and 1814, 
Pans — 3 A sculptor of the school of Lysippus, 
w as the pnpd either of Tisicrates or of Enthy 
crates He also wrote works upon the art He 
rounshed about B c 200 
Xenociitus {EevSKpiros), of Locn Epizephvru, 
in Lower Italy, a musician and lyric poet, w ns 
one of the leaders of the second school of Dorian 
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music, which was founded by Tholetas, and 
was a composer of Paeans (Pint de 2Ius 9, 
p 1184) 

Xenophanes ('B,c^o<pdy^]s) a celebrated philo 
sopher about 576-480 B c , was a native of 
Colophon He was a poet as well as a philo 
sopher, and considerable fragments have come 
down to ns of his elegies, and of a didactic 
poem On Nature According to the fragments 
of one of hiB elegies, he had left his native land 
at the age of twenty five, and had already hved 
sixt 3 seven years ni Hellas, when, at the age of 
ninety two^ he composed that elegy He quitted 
Colophon as a fugitive or exile, and hied some 
time at Elea (Veha) m Italy, as the founder of 
the Eleatic school of philosophy He sang in 
one of his poems of the foundation of Yelio. 
(Diog Laert ix 10, 18 , Plat Soph p 224 , 
Anst Blict II 23 ) Xenophanes was regarded 
in antiquity ns the onginntor of the Eleatic 
doctrine of the oneness of the nmverse The 
Deit 3 was in Ins new the animatiiig power of 
the universe, which is expressed by Anstotle 
{Met p 936) in the words, that, lookmg on tlie 
natural world, Xenophanes said, ‘ God is the 
One ’ He expressly reprobated the untliropo- 
morphic deities of Homer and Hesiod, human 
alike m form and passions, and from their 
imperfecbons deduced that the supreme Bemg 
can only be one , bnt it is clear that in this he 
did not speak of a single personal god, but of 
an all pervadmg influence of umty — that is, he 
uas a pantheist rather than a deist In Ins 
physical theories of the earth liaving gradually 
risen from the sea, winch he based on the 
observation of shells and fossils m the rocks 
he approached strangely near to scientific geo- 
logy The earth itself, ns well ns man, he held 
to be destmed to pensh (Anstot Xenoph 
pp 974-977 , Sext Emp Pyrrli Hi/p i 225 ) 

Xenophon (Hci'oiJjtSr) 1 The Athenian, was 
the son of Giyllus, and a native of the demus 
Erchln The time of his birth is not known, but 
if the story is true that Xenophon fell from his 
horse m the flight after the battle of Dehum 
I B c 424, and was taken up by Socrates, the 
I philosopher, on his shoulders and earned a 
distance of several stadia, Xenophon could not 
well ha\e been bom after 444 (Diog Laert 
Xen , Strab p 403) Bnt the nuthonties for 
this story ore late, and it is somewhat dis- 
credited bv Plato’s mentioning that Socrates 
[ saved the life of Laches in this battle {Symp 
1 p 221) On the other hand, the words in Xen 
j All VI 4, 25 seem to imply that Xenophon was 
not more than thirty in b c 401, and was there 
fore bom probably about 430 b c Neither is 
the time of Ins death precisel 3 stated , but 
' Lucian says that Xenophon attamed to above 
I the age of ninety, and Xenophon himself men 
tions the assassmation of Alexander of Pherae, 
which happened m 357 In his early life he 
was a pupil of Socrates , bnt the turning point 
m his career came when he decided to serve m 
the Greek contingent raised bv Cyrus agamst 
Artaxerxes m 401 Xenophon himself mentions 
{Anab in 1) the circumstances under which 
he joined this army Proxenus, a friend of 
Xenophon, was already with Cvras, and he 
mvited Xenophon to come to Sardis, and pro- 
mised to mtr^uce him to the Persian prince 
Xenophon consulted his master, Socrates, who 
advised lum to consult the oracle of Delphi, 
for it was rather a hazardous matter for him to 
enter the service of Cvrus, who was considered 
to be the friend of the Lacedaemomans and 
tlie enemy of Athens Xenophon went to 
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Delphi, but he did not ask the god whether he 
should go or not he probably had made up 
his mind He merely asked to what gods he 
should sacrifice m order that he might be suc- 
cessful in his mtended enterprise Socrates 
was not satisfied with his pupil’s mode of con- 
sulting the oracle, but as he had got an answer, 
he told hun to go, and Xenophon went to 
Sardis, which Cyrus was ]ust about to leave 
He accompamed Cyrus into Upper Asia In 
the battle of Cunaxa, Cyrus lost his life, lus 
batbanan troops were dispersed, and the Greeks 
were left alone on the wide plams between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates It i\as after the 
treacherous massacre of Clearchus and others of 
the Greek commanders by the Persian satrap 
Tissaphernes that Xenophon came forward 
He had held no command m the army of Cyrus, 
nor liad he, in fact, served as a soldier He 
was now elected one of the generals, and took 
the pnncipal part in conducting the Greeks m 
their memorable retreat along the Tigris over 
the high table-lands of Armenia to Trapezus 
(Trebizond) on the Black Sea From Trapezus 
the troops were conducted to Chrysopohs, 
which IS opposite to Byzantium The Greeks 
were m great distress, and some of them under 
Xenophon entered the service of Seuthes, king 
of Thrace As the Lacedaemonians under 
Thimbron, or Thibron, were now at war with 
Tissaphernes and Phamabaziis, Xenophon and 
his troops were invited to join the army of 
Thimbron, and Xenophon led them back out of 
Asia to jom Thimbron (399) Xenophon, who 
was very poor, made an expedition into the 
- plam of the Caicus with his troops before they 
jomed Thimbron, to plunder the house and 
property of a Persian named Asidales The 
Persian, with lus women, children and all his 
moveables were seized, and Xenophon, by this 
robbery, replenished his empty pockets {Anab 
vii 8, 23) He tells the story himself as if he 
were not ashamed of it In other ways also 
he showed himself the prototype of an adven 
turous leader of condotiien, with- no ties of 
country or preference of nationality He formed 
a scheme for establishing a town with the Ten 
Thousand on the shores of the Euxine, but 
that fell through He joined the Spartans, as 
has heen seen, and he contmued m their ser- 
vice even when they were at war with Athens 
Agesilaus, the Spartan kmg, was commandmg 
the Lacedaemonian forces in Asia against the 
Persians in 39G, and Xenophon was with lum 
at least during part of the campaign AVhen 
Agesilaus was recalled (394), Xenophon accom- 
pamed him, and he was on tlie side of the 
Lacedaemonians m the battle which they fought 
at Coronea (394) against the Athenians As a 
natural consequence a decree of exile was passed 
agamst hun at Athens It seems that he went to 
Sparta with Agesilaus after thebattle of Coronea, 
and soon afterhe settled at SciUus in Elis, not far 
from Olympia, a spot of which he has g^ven a 
description m the Anabasis (v 3, 7, Ac ) Here 
he was jomed by his wife, Philesia, and his chil 
dren His children were educated m Sparta 
Xenophon was now a Lacedaemoman so far as 
he could become one Has time during his long 
residence at Scdlns was employed m hunting, 
writing, and entertainmg his friends , and per- 
haps the Anabasis and part of the Sellemca 
were composed here The treatise on Huntmg 
and thaton the Horse were probably also written 
during this time, when amusement and exercise 
of that kmd formed part of his occupation 
On the downfall of the Spartan supremacy, at 
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Leuctra in 471, Xenophon was at last expelled 
from his quiet retreat at Scillus by the Eleans, 
after remaming there about twenty years The 
sentence of banishment from Athens was re- 
pealed on the motion of Eubulus, but it is 
uncertam in what year There is no evidence 
that Xenophon ever returned to Athens He 
is said to hav e retued to Corinth after his ex- 
pulsion from Scdlus, and as we know nothing 
more, we assume that he died there In the 
battle of Mantinea, which was fought m 362, 
the Spartans and the Athenians were opposed 
to the Thebans, and Xenophon’s two sons, 
Gryllns and Diodorus, fought on the side of 
the allies GryUus fell m the some battle m 
which Epaminondas lost his life The events 
alluded to in the Epilogus to the Cyropaedta, 
(vui 8, 4) show that the Epilogus at least 
was written after 862 The tune of his 
death, for reasons given above, seems to 
have been later than 367 — The following is 
a list of Xenophon’s works (1) The Anabasis 
{'Ayd^affts) or the History of the Expedition 
of the Younger Cyrus, and of the retreat of 
the Greeks who formed part of lus army 
It is divided into seven books As regards 
the title it wall be noticed that under the 
name ‘ The March up ’ (i e inland from the 
coast of Cnmaxa) is flicluded also the much 
longer account of the return march down to 
the Euxine This work has immortohsed 
Xenophon’s name It is a clear and fascinating 
narrative, written m a simple style, free from 
affectation , and it gives a great deal of cunons 
information on the country which was traversed 
by the retreatmg Greeks, and on the manners 
of the people It was the first work which 
made the Greeks acqnamted with some portions 
of the Persian empire, and it showed the weak- 
ness of that extensive monarchy The skir- 
mishes of the retreating Greeks with their 
enemies, and the battles with some of the bar- 
barian tnbes, are not such events as elevate the 
work to the character of a mihtary history, nor 
can it ns such be compared with Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries, Separate editions of the Anabasis 
by Kruger, Leips 1871 , by Cobet (revised), 1878 
books I -IV by Goodwin and White, 1886 , iv 
by Stone, 1890 There is no weight whatever 
in the argument that, because Xenophon (HeZf 
111 1, 2) speaks of the expedition of Cyrus as 
havmg been related by Themistogenes, there- 
fore the Anabasis is not Xenophon’s work 
The statement can be explamed either on the 
theory that Xenophon speaks of his own work 
under a fictitious name (which was possibly the 
case also with the Oeconomicus), or, more 
simply, by supposing that another account was 
actually written by Themistogenes. It is 
known that a separate account was written by 
Sophaenetus, and there may have been others 
If the latter theory is correct, it would be a 
natural inference that Xenophon’s Anabasis 
was written after the thud boob of the E.el- 
lenica (2) The Hdlemca ('EkAiji'iKct) of 
Xenophon is divided into seven books, and 
comprehends the space of forty eight years, 
from the time when the History of Thucydides 
ends [TuncYDiDEs] to the battle of Mantmea, 
362 Tlie Sellenica is generally a dry narra- 
tive of events, and there is nothing in the 
treatment of them which gives a special mter- 
est to the work Some events of importance 
are briefly treated, but a few striking incidents 
are presented with some particularity The 
Sellenica via.5 not all written at the same time 
Differences are traced between the first two 
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and the later hooks as regards the arrangement, 
which m tho earlier hooks is jear by year, 
while in the later events growing out of one 
another are grouped together, and, as regards 
political sentiment, in the diminished admirn 
tion for Sparta which appears in the last three 
hooks It 18 clear that hook vi nas written 
after 857, since it mentions the death of Alev 
nnder of Pherae (vi 4, 36) , hut tho first four 
books were probably written a good deal earlier 
Editions of the HefleMca by Breitenbach, 1878 , 
by Keller, 1890 , i -n by Miinatl, 1888 , i and 
II by Doiidall, 1800 (8) Tho Oj/ropaedta 

(KvpcnratSe(a) in eight books, is a kind of politi- 
cal romance, tho basis of which is the history 
of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy 
It shows how citizens are to be made virtuous 
and brave , and Cyrus is tho model of a wise 
and good ruler As a history it has no authority 
at all Xenophon adopted the current stones 
ns to Cyrus and the chief events of Ins reign, 
without any intention of subjecting them to a 
cntical examination , nor have we any reason 
to suppose that his picture of Persian nionila 
and Persian discipline is any thing more than n 
fiction Xenophon’s object was to represent 
what a state might be, and he placed tho scene 
of his fiction far enough off to giio it tho 
colour of possibility His own philosophical 
notions and the usages of Sparta were the real 
materials out of which he constnicted his po 
htieal system Tlie Ct/ropaecha is evidence 
enough that Xenophon did not like tho political 
constitution of his own country, ond that a 
well ordered monarchy or kingdom appealed to 
liim preferable to a demociacy like Athens 
Ed Holden, 1887 (4) Tho Aqestlava (’Aypcrf 

Aaoy) IS a panegyric on Agesilaus II , king of 
Sparta, the friend of Xenophon The genuine 
ness IS disputed, not without reason, and a recent 
critic holds it to be tho work of a young rhe 
torician of the school of Isocrates Ed Guth 
ling, 1887 (6) Tlie Hip]>atc7ttciis ('Iinrapx*- 

k6s) is a trearse on the duties of a commander 
of cavalry, and it contains many military pre 
cepts (G) The De lie J^questn, a treatise on 
the Horse {'IiwriK^), was written after the 
hipparchtcus, to 'nhioh treatise he refers at the 
end of the treatise on the Horse Tins essay 
IS not limited to horsemanship as regards tho 
nder it shows how a man is to avoid being 
cheated in buying a liorse, how a horse is to be 
trained, and the like (7) The GynegcUcus 
(KvvyyeriKSs) is a treatise on hunting , and on 
the dog, and the bleeding and liaiiiing of dogs , 
on the various kinds of game, and the mode of 
taking them It is a treatise wntten by a 
genuine sportsman who loied the exeicise and 
excitement of the chase, and it may bo read ivitli 
pleasure by a sportsman of the present day 
(8, 9) The Sespubhea hacedaemomorinn and 
Hespubhca AihemonwL7n, the two treatises 
on the Spartan and Athenian states (AcuceSai 
fioviaiy -iroMrcla, and ^AByvalav iroAirefa) were 
both ascribed to Xenophon, but the Bespub 
lica Atliemensium is certainly 'not by his 
hand It was written by some one of the ohg 
archical party, and possibly it is right to date 
it as early as 420, and therefore to regard it as 
the earliest Attic prose work On the other 
hand, the most recent critic of Xenophon 
(Hartman) believes it to^ be by a later writer 
compiling from Xenophon, Aristophanes, and 
other sources of information Tlie same critic 
denies the genuineness of the Besp Laced, 
whi^ IS more generally accepted (10) The 
aJe Vccfigaltbus, a ticatise on the Eeyennes of 


Athens [uSpoi ^ rrepJ irpotrSSaty) is designed f<3 
shoyv how the public revenue of Athens may 
be improved (11) The Memorabilia of So- 
crates, in four books {'Airopirjpovfvpara iSeoKpd 
Tens), was wntten by Xenophon to defend tho 
memory of his master agamst the charge of 
irreligion and of corrupting the Athenian youth 
Socrates is represented ns holding n senes of 
conversations, in which he develops and incul 
cates his moral doctnnes It is entirely a 
practical work, such ns we might expect from 
the practical nature of Xenophon’s mind, and 
it professes to exhibit Socrates ns he taught 
It IS true that it may exhibit only one side of 
tho Socrntic argumentation, and that it docs 
not deal in subtleties of philosophy Xenophon 
wns a hearer of Socrates, an admirer of his 
master, and anxious to defend his memory 
The charges against Socrates for which ho 
suffered were, that ' Socrates was guilty of not 
believing in the gods which the state behoved in, 
and introducing other new daemons (Saipifna) 
he wns also guilty of corrupting tho youth’ 
Xenophon replies to these two charges specifi- 
cally, and ho then goes on to show what 
Socrates’ mode of life was Tlie whole treatise 
18 intended to be an answer to tho charge for 
which Socrates wns executed, and it is there- 
fore, in its nature, not intended to be a com- 
plete exhibition of Socrates Tliat it is n 
gennino picture of the man is indisputable, 
and its value therefore is very great Ed bv 
Marshall, 1891 (12) T1)0 Apologi/ of Socrates 

(’AiroAo'yfa ScoKparous wpbr tous SiKairrds) is a 
short speech, containing the reasons which in 
dneed Socrates to prefer death to life It is 
not a first-rate performance, and wns probably 
arhetoncnl exercise much later than Xenophon 
(18) Tho Symposium {SvpirSenoy) or Banquet 
of Philosophers, in which Xenophon delineates 
tho character of Socrates The speakers are 
supposed to meet at the house of CaUias, a rich 
Athenian, at the celebration of the great Pan 
athenaea Socrates and others ore the speakers 
The piece is mteresting as n picture of an 
Athenian drinking party, and of the amuse- 
ment and conversation with winch it wns di 
versified The nature of love and friendship 
IS discussed It is probable that Plato wrote 
his Symposium later, to some extent ns a cor- 
rective (14) The Hiero {'idpuy Jj TvpayfiKds) 
18 a dialogue between king Hiero and Simonides, 
in which the king speaks of the dangers and 
difficulties incident to an exalted station, and 
the superior happiness of a private man Tlie 
poet, on the other hand, enuineiates the advnn 
tages which the possession of power gives, and 
tho means which it offers of obliging and doing 
services Ed Holden, 1685 (15) The Oecono- 

vitcus {OlKovopiuds) IB an excellent treatise in 
the form of a dialogue between Socrates and 
Critobulus, in which Socrates gives instruction 
in the art called Oeconomic, which relates to 
the administration of a household and of a 
man’s property Ed Holden, 1888 — In Ian 
gunge ns well ns in politics Xenophon was n 
cosmopolitan His long residence in other 
lands resulted in his losing or abandoning pure 
Attic he admits words from all dialects hence 
he cannot bo adduced ns an nuthonty for strict 
Attic usage, and it has been well shown by 
abundant instances that his diction is in many 
respects an anticipation of the common dialect 
of the Macedonian period — Editions of Xeno- 
phon’s complete works by Sauppe, Leips 1867 
Henning, Leips 1868 — 2 The Ephesian, the 
author of a romance, still extant, entitled 
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Ephest(uut, or the Loves of Anihia and Abro the remains are shll visible [Athos] — and await 
comas (’E(pea-taKa, ra icaT& 'hvBlay Kcd 'APpo his ams al at Therme, afterw ards c^led Thessa- 
k6pt\v) The stvle of the work is Bunple, and lonica After joining Ins fleet at Thenne, 
the story is conducted without confusion, Xerxes marched tlirough Macedonia and Thes- 
Eotwithstanding the number of personages in saly without meeting with any opposition till ho 
troduced. The adientures are of a very uu- reached Thermopjke Here the Greeks re- 
probable kmd The age when Xenophon lived solved to make a stand Leonidas, kmg of 
IS uncertain. He is probablj the oldest of the Sparta, conducted a land force to Thermopylae , 
Greek romance writers Editions of his work and his colleague Eurjhiades sailed with the 
hv Peerlkamp, TTnar lem, 1818, and by Passow, Greek fleet to the N of Euboea, and took up his 
Lips. 1833 position on the N coast, which faced Magnesia, 

Xerxes (HfpJijy) I King of Persia n c 483- and was caDed Artemisium from the temple of 
405 The name is said by Herodotus (vi 98) to Artemis belonging to the town of Hestiaea. 
signify ‘ the warrior,’ but it IS probably the same Xerxes am\ed in safetv ivitli his land forces 
word as the Zend Isathra and the Sanscrit before Tlierniopylae, but his fleet was overtaken 
^s/«ifra, ‘aking’ Xerxes was the son of Donas by a xuolent storm and humcane off the coast 
and Atossa. Danus was married twice By of Sepias, m Magnesia, by which at least 400 
his first wife, the daughter of Gobryas, he had ships of war were destroyed, as well as an im- 
three children before he was mised to the mense number of transports Xerxes attempted 
throne, and by his second wife, Atossa, the to force his way through the pass of Thebmo- 
daughter of Cyrus, he had four children after pylae, but his troops were repulsed again and 
he had become kmg Artabazanes, the eldest agam bj Leonidas, till a Mahon, of the name 
son of the former marriage, and Xerxes, the of Ephialtes, showed the Persians a pass over 
eldest son of the latter, each laid claim to the the mountains of Oeta, and thus enabled them 
succession , but Danus decided in favour of to fall on the rear of the Greeks Leomdas and 
Xerxes, no doubt through the influence of his his Spartans disdained to fly, and were all slain 
mother, Atossa, who completely ruled Danus [Leomdas ] On the same days on which Leo 
Xerxes succeeded bis father at the beginmng of nidus was fighting with the land forces of 
485 Danus bod died in the midst of his pre- Xerxes, the Greek ships at Artemisium attacked 
paration j against Greece, which had been mter- the Persian fleet In the first battle, the Greeks 
rupted by the revolt of the Egj'ptians. The had the adxantage, and in the following night 
first care of Xerxes was to reduce the latter the Persian ships suffered still more from a 
people to subjection He accordinglj iniaded violent storm Two days afterwards the contest 
Egi^pt at the beginning of the second jear of was renewed, and Iioth sides fought with the 
his reign (b c 484), compelled the people agam greatest courage Although the Greeks at the 
to submit to the Persian yoke, and then returned close still mnintamed their position, and had 
to Persia, leaving his brother Achaemenes go- destroyed a great number of the enemy’s ships, 
vemor of Egypt The next four years were yet their own loss was considerable, and half 
deleted to preparations for the iniasion of the Athenian ships were disabled Undei these 
Greece In the spring of 480 he set out from circumstances the Greek commanders aban 
Sardis on his memorable expedition against doned Artemisium and retired to Salamis, 
Greece He crossed the Hellespont by a bridge opposite the SW coast of Attica It was now 
of boats, and continued his march through the too late to send an army into Boeotia, and Attica 
Thracian Chersonese till he reached the plain of thus laj exposed to the full i engeance of the 
Donsens, which is traversed bj the nver Hebrus invader The Athenians remoi ed their women, 
Here he resolved to number both his land and children, and infirm persons to Salamis, Aegina, 
his nav al forces Herodotus has left us a most and Troezen Meantime Xerxes marched 
minute and interestmg catalogue of the nations through Phocis and Boeotia, and at length 
compnsing this mighty army, with their various reached Athens About the same tune as Xerxes 
mflitary equipments and different modes of entered Athens, his fleet arrived in the bay of 
fighting The land forces contamed forty six Phalerum He now resolved upon an engage- 
nations (Herod ni 61, sqq ) In his march ment with the Greek fleet The history of this 
through Thrace and Macedoma, Xerxes received memorable battle, of the previous dissensions 
a BtiU further accession of strength , and when among the Greek commanders, and of the 
he reached Thermopylae the land and sea forces glonous victory of the Greeks at the last, is re- 
amounted to 2,641,610 fighting men This does lated elsewhere [Saeasus , Themistocles ] 
not mclude the attendants, the slaves, the crews Xerxes witnessed the battle from a lofty seat, 
of the pronsion ships, Ac , which according to which w as erected for him on the shore of the 
the supposition of Herodotus were more m mamland on one of the declivities of Mount 
number than the fighting men , but supposing Aegaleos, and thus beheld with his own eyes the 
them to have been equal, the total number of deieat and dispersion of his mighty armament 
male persons who accompanied Xerxes to Ther Xerxes now became alarmed for his own safety, 
mopylae reaches the astoundmg figure of and resolved to leave Greece immediately He 
5,283,220 Such a vast number must be dis was confirmed in Ins resolution by Mardomus, 
missed as incredible , but, considering that this who undertook to complete the conquest with 
army was the result of a maximum of effort 300,000 of his troops Xerxes left Mardomus 
throughout the empire, and that provisions had the number of troops which he requested, and 
been collected for three years before along the with the remainder set out on his march home- 
Ime of match, we may well believe that the wards He reached the Hellespont in forty five 
numbers of the army were greater than were ev er davs from the time of his departure from Attica 
before assembled, and maj not have faUen short Oii arriving at the Hellemiont, he found the 
• m a million After the review at Donscus bridge of boats destroyed bj a storm, and he 
Aerxes wntmued Ins march through Thrace crossed over to Asia by ship He entered Sardis 
Un reading Acanthus, near the isthmus of towards the end of the year 480 In the fol- 
Atb os, Xerxes left his fleet, which received lowing year, 479, the war was continued in 
oraers to sail through the canal that had been Greece , but Mardomus was defeated atPlataea 
pieiiously dog across the isthmus— of which bj the combmed forces of the Greeks, and on 
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the same day another ^ ictorj was gamed over 
the Persians nt Mycale lu loma Next year, 
478, the Persians lost their last possession m 
Europe by the capture of Sestos on the Helles 
pont (Hdt vii -IX ) Thus the struggle was vir 
tuallj brought to an end, though the nar still 
continued for several j ears longer Xerxes was 
murdered in 465, after a reign of twentj jears, 
by Arlabanus, nlio aspired to become kmg of 
Persia (Diod xi 09, Just in 1, Ctes Pers 
29) He nas succeeded bj Ins son Autavlb 
XES I — II The only legitimate son of Artaxer- 
ses I , succeeded his father as king of Persia m 
425, but was murdered after a short reign of 
onlj tno months bj his half brother Sogdionus, 
who thus became king (Diod xii 71) 

Xiphillnus (BKptX'ivos), of Trapezus, nas a 
monk at Constantinople, and made an abndg- 
ment of Dio Cassius from the thirty sixth to 
the eightieth book at the command of the em 
peror Michael VII Ducas, n ho reigned from 
AD 1071 to 1078 The work is executed nitli 
carelessness, and is only of value ns prcsening 
the mam facta of the original, the greater part 
of which IS lost It 18 printed along nith Dio 
Cassius 

Xiphonla (cKjxuvla Capo di S Croce), a 
promontory on the E coast of bicilj, iiith a 
harbour {^iipiivftos Xipi/v), beta een Catana and 
Syracuse (Strab p 2G7 , Diod xxiii 4) 

XoiB or Choia (HiJir, Xiifr SaklTo), an 
ancient city of Lower Egypt, N of Leontopolis, 
on an island of the Nile, m fhe Nomos Seben 
nyticus, the seat of the fourteenth dj nasty of 
Egyptian kings 

Xuthus (EoSBoj), m Attic legends is repre 
sented as the son of Hellen by the nymph 
OrseiB, and a brother of Dorns and Aeolus He 
was king of Peloponnesus, and the husband of 
Crousa, the daughter of Erechthous, by whom 
lie became the father of Achaeus and Ion 
(Eurip Io7i, Apollod i 7, 3 , Io\ ) Another 
version states that aftei the death of his father, 
Hellen, Xuthus v as expelled from Thessaly by 
his brothers, and went to Athens, where he 
married the daughter of Erechtheus After 
the death of Erechtheus, Xuthus, being chosen 
arbitrator, adyndged the Inngdom to his eldest 
brother in law, Cecrops, in consequence of 
which he was expelled by the other sons of 
Erechtheus, and settled m Aegialus m Pelopon- 
nesus (Pans vii 1, 2) It has been inferred, 
with some probability, fromPaus i 31, 2, where 
there is mention of the tomb of Ion at Potamoi 
near Prasiae, that Xuthus was origmally a 
local hero of Potamoi, and his son Ion the 
eponymous founder of a family, but when the 
Attic story made Ion the hero of the Ionian 
race it became necessary' to giv e Imn a div me 
fathei and a mother who represented tins 
Gecropian line hence Xuthus is brought 
m as the putative, and Apollo as tlie real, 
father 

Xyline, a town of Pisidia, between Coibasa 
and Termessus, mentioned by Livy (xxxvnn 
- 

Xynia or Xynlae (Hurfa Sui/iriJs Taukli), 
a town of Thessaly m the district Phthiotis, 
E of the lake of the same name {/j Zvvias 
Xlfiin] Ntccro or Perch) It was plundered 
by the Aetohans b c 198 (Liv xxxii 13, 

XXMll 8) 

_ Xypete (Huiren? SoTreraluv, Suwerfcey, 
cinr£Taictii'6i!r, Euirereur, Huirfrior), said to 
have been ancientl called Troja, a demns of 
Attica belonging to the tnbe Cecropis, W of 
Athens 


Z 

Zabatus (Za'lSaror) [Lvcps, No6] 

Zabe (Zb^j)), a town and district of SE 
Mauretania, near the borders of Numidia (Pro- 
cop P Vand 11 20) 

ZacynthuB (ZdhurBos ZcucuyBios, Zacyn- 
tliius Zantc), an island in the Ionian sea, off 
the const of Elis, about forty miles m circum 
fcrence It contained a largo and flonrishmg 
town of the same name upon the E coast, the 
citadel of which was called Psophis (Pans vm 
24,3, Strab p 458, Liv xxvi 14) There are 
two considerable chains of mountains m tho 
island The ancient writers mention M Ela- 
tus, which IB probably the same as tho modem 
Scopo m tho &D of the island, and which rises 
to the heiglit of 1509 feet Zacynthus w as cele- 
brnted m antiquity for its pitch wells, which 
were visited by Herodotus, and winch still 
supply n largo quantity of bitumen (Hdt iv 
195) Zacynthus was inhabited by a Greek 
population at an early period It is said to 
have derived its name from Zacvnthus, a son 
of Dnrdanus, who colonised tho island from 
Psophis in Ajcadia (Paus I c) Tliucydides 
speaks of the Zacynthians ns n colony of 
Achaenns from the Peloponiicso (ii GO), and 
according to an ancient tradition, tlio Zacyn- 
thinns founded the towm of baguntuni in Spam 
[SvGUNTUvr] The island is frequently men 
tinned by Homer, who speaks of it ns the 
‘woody Zacynthus ' (J/ ii 634, Od i 24G, ix 
24 , Strab p 159) It foniied part of the 
maritime empire of Athens, and continued 
faithful to the Athenians dunng the Pelopon- 
nesian war At a Inter time it was subject to 
the Macedonian monarchs, and on the conquest 
of Macedonia by the Romans passed into their 
hands (Pol v 102 , Liv xxxvn 82 ) 

Zadracarta (ZaSpaKopra), one of the capital 
cities and royal residences in Hvrcania, lay at 
the SE of the Caspian, N of tho chief pass 
through M Coionus It was piobably on the 
site of Astarahad 

ZagreuB (DioMSus.p 29G, a] 

Zagros or -us (4 Zxypos and rh Ziypiov 
upos, Mts of Kurdistan), the general name for 
the range of mountains forming the SE con 
tinuation of the Taurus, and the B margin of 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, from tho SW 
side of the Lake Arsissa {Van] in Armenia, to 
the NE side of tho head of the Persian Gulf, 
and divuding Media from Assyria and Susiana 
More specifically, the name Zagros was applied 
to the central part of the chain, the N part 
bemg called the mountains of the Corduoni or 
Gordynei, and tho S part Parachoathras (Pol 
V 44 , Strab p 522 , Ptol vi 2, 4 ) 

Zaitha or Zautha [ZavBd), a town of Meso 
potamia, on tho E banlc of the Euplrrates, 
twenty Roman miles S of Circesinm (Zosim 
111 14, Amm Marc xxiii 5) 

Zaleucua (ZdAeuitos), the lawgiver of the! 
Epizephyrian Locrians, is said by some to have 
been onginally a slave, but is described by 
others ns a man of good family He could not, 
however, have been a disciple of Pythagoras, as 
some writers state, since he lived upwards of 
100 years before Pythagoias The date of the 
legislation of Zaleucus is assigned to B c 6G0 
(Euseb Citron 1356) His code is stated to have 
been the first collection of written laws that 
the Greeks possessed (Strab pp 259, 398) TJio 
general character of his laws was seiere, but 
they were observed foi a long period by tho 
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liOcnanB, ^^llO obtained in consoqaence a high 
reputation for legal order (bchol od Pind Of 
^ 17 cf Anst Pol 11 10) Among other 
enactments ire are told that the penalty of 
adultery was the loss of the eyes (Ael V M 
xm 24 , Val Max t 5, S) There is a celo 
brated ston of the son of Zaleucus haiing 
become liable to this penalh, and the father 
hunsclf Bufit-ting the loss of one esc that lus 
son might not be utterlj blinded It is further 
related that among his laws uas one forbidding 
any citizen under penalty of dcilh to enter 
the senate house in arms On one occasion, 
however, on a sudden emergency in time ofvvar, 

Zaleucus tiansgressed his omi Ian, winch was 

remarLed to him h\ one piescnt, whereupon 
he fell upon his oni swoid, declaring that ho 
would himself vindiciito the lav* (Eustath ad 
II p C2) Other authors toll the same btor3 
of Cliarondas, or of Diodes (Diod xii 19, Val 


Max Ti 3, 4) 

ZalmoJUB or Zamolzis (Za\/iofiy, ZdpoA|ir), 
said to have been so called from the bears slnn 
(Za\fios) innbich be was dollied as soon ns he 
was bom He was, according to the story cur- 
rent among the Greeks oii the Hellespont, n 
Getan,nho had been a slave to Pvthagoras m 
Samos, but was maiiumit'cd, and acquired, not 
onlv great wealth, but large stores of fanonlcdgo 
from Pvthagoras, and from the Egjptians, 
whom he visited in the course of his travels 
He returned among the Getao, introducing the 
civilisation and the religious ideas whichhe Imd 
gained, especially regaling the immortalitj of 
the soul Ho was said to have lived in a sub 
terranean cave for three jears, and after that to 
have again made Ins apiicaranco ninong the 
Gotac Herodotus mdincs to place the age of 
Zalmons a long time before Pytlmgoris, and 
expresses a doubt, not onlv abont the sforj | 
itself, but ns to whether Zalmoxisvvas a man, 1 
or an indigenous Gctan dcitv The latter 
appears to have been the real state of tlio case 
Tlie Getae lidicvcd that the departed went to 
him, and it is n probable conjecture that Zal 
moxiB was renll} the same ns Sabozus, the 
Thracian Dionysus [Dioxisus, p 295, uj 
(Porplu Vit Pylh ll,Hdt. iv 93, Strab p 297 ) 

Zamn Megla [Zaya Zamensis Djama), a 
stronglv fortified citj m the interior of Numidin, 
on the borders of the Cartbngimnn tomtorj 
It was the ordinary residence of King Juba, 
who had here his treasury and Ins harem It 
was the scene of one of the most important 
battles m the Instorj of the world, that in 
winch Hannibal was defeated bv Scipio, and 
the second Punic war was ended, b c 202 
(Pol XV 5 , Liv XXX. 29 , Bell Afr 91 ) Strabo 
tells us that it was destroyed by the Eomans , 
bub it so, it must have been restored, for we 
find it mentioned under the empire ns n colony 
and a bishop’s see Vitruvius speaks of a 
fountam m its neighbourhood (Strab pp 829, 
831, Vitruv viu 3,24, Plm v) There were 
unimportant places of the same Jiamc in Cappa- 
docia and Mesopotamia 

Zancle [Messana.] 

Zaradros {Sutlej a river of N India, the 
S boundary of the Punjab fPtol vii. 1, 27) 
It falls into the Hyphasis {Gharra) 

Zarangae [DiiAhouNA ] 

Zarax or Zarex (Zdpof, Zctpjjf) 1 Tlie cen 
tral part of the chain of mountains extending 
along the E coast of Laconica from Mt Pnmon, 
on the frontiers of Argolis, down to the pio- 
montory Malea (Ptol in 15, 10) —2 (Jeraka), 
a town on the E coast of Laconica, at the foot 
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of the mountain of the same name (Paus iii 
24, 1 , Pol IV 3b) 

Zanaspe [Bvctka] 

Zanaspis, an earlier, probably the native, 
name for the river on which Bactra stood, and 
which IS usually called Bactrus [Bvctha] 

Zela or Ziela (ra Zrj\a Ztllch), a city in the 
S of Pontus, due S of Amasin, and on the 
road from Tavium to Gomana Pontica, It 
stood on an artificial hill, and was strongly 
fortified Near it was an ancient and famous 
temple of Anaitis and other Persian deities, 
in winch great religious festivals were hold 
The surrounding district was called Zoletis or 
Zclitis At Zela the Homan general Valenus 
Tnanus was defeated by Mithndates , hut the 
city is more celebrated for another great battle, 
that m which Julius Caesar defeated Phamaces, 
and of which he wrote tins despatch to Eome 
Vem ViDi Vici (App IMiihr 89, Plut. 
Caes 50 , Dio Cass xlii 47 , Bell Alex 73 ) 

Zclaslom a Thessalian town in tlie district 
Plithiotis, of uncertain site 

ZcHa (ZfAfia), an ancient city of Mysia, at 
the foot of Mt Ida, and on the nv er Aesepus, 
eighty stadia from its month, belonging to the 
territory of Cy zicus At the time of Alexander s 
invasion the headquarters of the Persian army 
were fixed here (II ii 824, Strab pp 505, 
587 , Arr Ati i 13 ) 

Zeno, Zenon {Z^rwy) 1 Tlie founder of tbo 
Stoic plnlosophv, was a native of Citinm m 
I Cy pros, and the son of Mnnseas He began at 
an early age to study philosophy tlirough the 
writings of the Socratic philosophers, winch 
his father was acensfomed to bring back from 
Athens w hen he w ent thither on trading v oy ages. 
At the age of twenty two, o", according to 
others, of thirty vears, Zeno was shipwTecked 
m the iicighbourbood of Piraeus, vvbercnpon 
lie was led to settle m -Vthous, and to devote 
himself entirely to the study of philosophy 
According to some writers he lost all his pro- 
perly in the shipwreck according to others, 
he still retained a large fortune , but whichever 
of these accounts is correct, his moderation 
and conteubnent became proverbial, and a 
recognition of Ins virtues slimes through even 
the ridicule of the comic poets The weakness 
! of his health is said to have first determined 
I him to live rigorously and simply, but his 
I desire to make himself independent of nU ex- 
ternal circumstances seems to have been an 
additional motive, and to have led him to attach 
himself to the Cynic Crates In opposition to 
the advice of Crates, he studied under Stilpo 
of the Meganc school (Diog Laert yii 24) , 
and he subsequently receiv ed instruction from 
the two other contemporary Sfegancs, Diodorus 
Cronus and Philo, and from Ihe Academics 
Xenocrotes and Polemo The penod which 
Zeno thus devoted to study is said to have ex- 
tended to twenty years At its close, and after 
he had developed his peculiar philosophical 
system, lio opened his school m the porch 
adorned wuth the paintings of Polygnotns (Sloa 
Poectlc), which, at an earlier time, had been a 
place m which poets met Piog LacrL vn 5 ) 
From tins place Ins disciples were called Stoics 
Among the warm admirers of Zeno was Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia The 
Athenians liLewsse placed the greatest confi 
dence m him, and displayed the greatest esteem 
for him, for although the well-lmown story 
that they deposited the keys of the fortress 
with him, as tbe most trustworthy man, may 
be a later myeulion, tliorc seems no reason for 
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doubting the authenticitj of tlic dccrco of the his doctrines to nitn ]il c Pericles and Callms 
people b} which a golden crown and a public for the price of 100 iiiinao Zeno is said 
burial in the Coramicus ucro awarded him to ha\o token part in tho legislation of Pnr- 
Tho Athenian citizenship, how o\ or, ho is said menidcs, to tho maintenance of which tho 
to haie dechiicd, that he might not become citizens of Elea hod pledged Ihemsolves t\ery 
imfoithtul to his native laud, whcio in rotom jearbj an oath His lo\e of freedom is shown 
lie was highlj esteemed Wc do not know tho by tho courage with which he exposed Ins life 
precise dates of Zeno’s birth and death He is in order to dchitr his iiatno countn from a 
said to ha^e presided o\er his school for fiftj Urant Whether he perished in the attempt 
eight joars, and to have died at tho age of or sun i\cd tho fall of the t\Tant is a point on 
iiinetj eight JIo is also said to have been still which tho authorities larj They also state 
ali\o in the 180th Oljmpiad (it c IIGO) Ztiio tho name of the tiTaiit difltrenth Zeno 
wrote numerous works, hut the writingB of deleted all his energies to explain and dot olop 
ChrysippuH and tho later Stoics sooiu to Jiaio the pliilosophieal HjHtoin of Pariiitiinh s [Put 
obscured those of Zeno, and eion the warm ui nidi s An Epicurean philosopher, a 
adherents of tho school seem seldom to haic iiatnc of bidon, was a contemporarj of 
gone back to the books of its founder Hcncc Ciroro, who hoard him when at Athens Ho 
it IS difficult to ascertaiii how much of tho later was sometimes temicd Coryjihaiin Upiciire 
Stoic philosophj rcallj belongs to Zeno — ^Thc ortnit Hu seems to haio been noted for tho 
Stoics, like earlier schools of philosophj, re disrespoctfiil terms in winch lie spoke of other 
garded logic and physics as tho liccessnrj philosopliors Eor instance, ho called Socrates 
foundations for ethics Zeno (or his followers) tho Attic bnffooii He was a disciplo of Ajiollo- 
diiidod logic into rhetoric and dialectic, hut doriis, and is described ns a clearheaded 
tho latter, asproiiding the tests of truth, is the thinker and perspicuous expounder of his views 
more important Knowledge is attained hj ZenSbIn, queen of Palmjm After the death 
impressions made tlirough the senses ns upon of her liusband, Odennlhus, whom, according 
a tabula rasa TIio mmd has a jiowcr of tosomcaceounts, slionsssssninted (a n 2G0),6ho 
assent to the presentations which come to tho assumed the imperial diadem, as regent for her 
mind from a true impression , and Zeno is said sons, and discharged all tlie nctiie duties of a 
to have illustrated the singes hj which this soicroign But not content with enjoxingtlio 
assent, i c the OMstenco of Imth, is obtained iiidcpoiidcnco conceded bj Galliciius and 
bj tho gradual progress from the flat and ojicn tolerated bv Claudius, sho sought to includo 
liand to tho fuil\ clenched fist Eholonc was all S\Tin, Asm, and ngj^pt within tho limits of 
tho open hand, dialectic the clenched (Cic her sw ax, and to make good the title xvliich sho 
Oral 82, 113, 4cad i 11,10) In Ins theorj claimed of Queen of llic East Bj tins rash 
of phvRics even thing that existed was corporeal, ambition she lost both lior kingdom and her 
even tho soul itself In tins, ns in most of Ins hbertx Sho was dofcalod bj Aurclmn, taken 
system, ho aims at substituting xvliat IS material prisoner on the capture of Palmjrn (27S), and 
and practical for the xisionary speculations earned to Rome, where she ndonicd the triumph 
of tho Platonic school The world consists of of her conqueror (271) Her life was spared liy 
matter and Boxson or God for the god of tho Aurclmn and she passed tlie rcinamdcr of her 
Stoies is the single, all ponndiiig soul of tho jears with her sons in tho xiciiiitx of Tibur 
xvorld, which is the moxing force of matter, (Tnofi) (Trthell Poll Triff Ti/r 81, Zonar 
hut tho one cannot bo sopnmtod from tlio xii 27) Longinus lued at her court, and was 
other, so that there is no dimlistic tcndeiicj put to dcatli on the capture of Pnlmxra. 
in tho Stoic philosophy In ethics tho chief [Longinus] 

good isxirtuo hut this is defined ns ‘hxing Zonobla (Zqi'cjSfa Chclchi or Zeleh:), a city 
according to reason! or ‘according to nature,’ of Clmlybomtis, m Sjrm, on the ^\ bank of tho 
which IS, in other words, tho reason of the Euphrates, between Sura and Circesium It 
world Tins xirtuo or life according to reason was founded bj Zoiiobm 

could only bo attained bj the xvise man, who ZenSbiUB {Zrivi^ios), lived at Homo in Iho 
was to be self sufficing and independent of time of Hadrian, and was the author of a colloc 
externals, unmox ed, therefore, by pain or plea- lion of proxerbs in Greek, which haxo conio 
sure Virtue is tho onlj good thing, x ice the dowm to us In this collection tho proverbs 
onlj evil, and all else is indifferent But the are arranged alplmbctically, and dmded into 
good and tho evil axe absolute, so that tho hundreds Tho last division is incomplete, tho 
tendency of the Stoic philosophy xvas to put total number collected being 662 It is pnntod 
good deeds together on an equality on one side, in the collection of Scholtus (nopoipfoi 'EX- 
and bad deeds or crimes on an cqnahtj on the XrjviKaf, Antwerp, 1012) 

other Another tendency of Stoicism, which Zenodorns, a Greek artist, wlio made for 
had some political importance, was towards Nero the colossal statue of that emperor which 
cosmopolitanism that is to say, that, regard lio sot up in front of tho Golden House and 
mg all the human race as differentiated onlx which xvas afterwards dedicated afresh b} 
by virtue and x ice, wisdom and folly, tliex xvere Vespasian as a statue of tho Sun It was 110 
inclined to be citizens of the world rather tlian feet m height ^Pliiiy notes that, great as w as 
of a particular state It was a sign, and might tho skill of Zonodotus in modollnig and chasing, 
in some small degree bo a cause, of tho break ho could not restore tho old excellence of casting 
ing down of the barriers of the numerous and in bronze (Plin xxxiv 15) 
small, bntint^sely patriotic, Greek states which ZonSdotlum or -la (ZrjyoSiirloy, ZijioSorla), a 
Macedonian period fortress in tho N of Mesopotamia, on tho small 
—4 TOe Eloatic philosopher, xvas a imtixo of tributary of tho Euphrates called Bilecha, a 
^lea (Veha) in Italy, son of Telentagoras, and httlo aboxe Nicenhorium and below Ichmio 
we lavonnte disciple of Parmenides He was It xvas a Macedonian settlement, and the only 
bom about b c 488, and at the ago of forty ono of tho Greek cities of Mesopotamia winch 
accompanied Parmenides to Athens [Pab- did not levolt from tho Parthnns at tho 
N J ® appears to ha\ c resided some approach of Crassus. (Dio Cass xl 12 , Pint 

X vime at Athens, and is said to have unfolded Crass 17 ) 
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Zenodotus {ZT7>(55oToy) 1 Of Ephesus, a ; the Argonantic e^^dition 
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TheT liberated their 
'the-firTt^saper^-l sister and her ehildrea, the togdoni to the 
^ the Eteat library at Alexandria, and latter, and sent the second r^e of Phineus to her 
W nr^e^Xlc^Philadelphns about on-n conntnr, Scythia. (Diod iv 44 Other 


flonnshed under Ptolemy ^l^^elhhns 
B c ”03 Zenodotns iras employed by Irhila- 
delphos, together mth bis two great contem- 
poi^es, Alexander the Aetolian and Lycophron 
the Ghalcidian, to collect and revise all the 
Greek poets Alexander, vre are told, undertook 
the task of collecting the tragedies, Lycophron 
the comedies, and Zenodotns the poems of 
Homer and of the other illnstnous poets. 
Zenodotns, however, devoted his chief attention 
to the Ihad and Odvssey Hence he is called 
the first Beviser (AiopSccvijs) of Homer, and his 
recension (Anip^ams) of the Ihad and Odyssey 
obtained the greatest celebrity The correc- 
t’ons which Zenodotns apphed to the text of 
Homer were of three bmds (1) He eipnnged 
verses (2) He marked them as spnnons, but 
left them m his copy (3) He mt^nced new 
readings or transposed or altered verses The 
great attention winch Zenodo'ns paid to the 
language of Homer caused a new epoch m the 
grammatical study of the Greek language The 
results of Ins investigations respecting the 
meanmg and the use of words were contamed 
m two works which he pnbhshed under the 
title of a Glossary (rA£o-ffcu), and a Dictionary 
of barbarous or foreign phimses. — 2 Of Alex- 
andria, a grammarian, hved after Anstarchns, 
whose recension of the Homenc poems he 
attacked {Smd. s v) 

Z ephyr a pBLujc AE^ as sl s ] 

Zeph^um (Zt^upiov^ sc. anpjiTr.pio/, ne the 


accounts relate that the Boreadae dehvered 
Phineus from the Harpies, for it had been 
foretold that the Harpies might be killed by 
the sons of Boreas, but that the sons of Boreas 
must die if thej should not be able to overtake 
the Harpies (ApoUod i 9, 21) Others, again, 
state that the ^readae perished m their pur- 
smt of the Harpies, or that Heracles killed 
them with his arrows near the island of Tenos 
(Hyg Fab 14 , HAsraAE) Their tombs were 
saiS to be m Tenos, adorned with sepalcbrsl 
stelae, one of which moved whenever the wind 
blew from the north Calais is also mentioned 
as the founder of the Campaman town of Gales 
(Sil It-vui 515) 

Zethus (ZfjBos}, son of Zens and Antiope, and 
brother of Amphion For details see A3n>Hioir 
Zengis, ZengitSna Eegio Zeiryi-roi^ N 
part of Tunis), the N distnct of Africa Propna. 
[AraicA.] 

Zeugma (Zdiypa, i e. Junction prob Bum- 
hel^), a city of Syria, on the borders of Com- 
magene and Cyrrhertice, built by Seleucus 
Nicator, on the 'W bank of the Euphrates, at a 
pomt where the nver was crossed bv a bridge 
of boats which had been constmcted by Alex- 
ander the Great hence the name Afterwards, 
when the ford of Tbapsacns became impassable 
for travellers, on account of the hordes of 
Arabs who infested the banks of the Lower 
Euphrates, the bndge at Zengma gave the 

■ p 746; 
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were the foUoinng — L In Europe 1 {G dt\ Zeus (Zeus), the greatest of the Greek gods, 
JBrussano), a promontory-in Bruttmm, forming was pnmarilv the god of the sky (literally the 
the &E e^^e^uty of the countrv, from which i ‘hnght sky”), worshipped by the old Greeks on 
the Locn who settled in the neighboarhood are ' mountain tops, such as would give an unmter- 
said to have obtamed the name of Epirepliynx ' mpted mew of the sky But the commixture 
(Strab pp 259, 270, Phn m. 74) — 2 A pro- i of the mrtbs and traditions of many different 
montorv on the W coast of Cyprus (Strab p i national or tribal rebgions caused a number of 
CSS) IL In Asia. 1 In Pontus (C Zefreh), • different stones to be attached to Zeus from 
a headland "SV of Tbifous, with a fort and ‘ which the Zens of Greek hterature (or the 
harbour of the same name (Ptol v C, 11) — . Jupiter in Latin hterature, when the Greek 
2. [Cakia.] — 3 In Cdicia (proh C CnraZiere), J stones were adopted) has been formed. Homer 
a far-projectmg promon tory , "W of Prom &ar- i has these stones, bnt gives them only partially 
pedon (Strab p G71) EEL In Africa (ATasser ! Zeus is the son of Cronos and Ehea, a brother of 
ilaarali), a headland on the NE. coast of . Poseidon, Hades (P]ntol,Hestn,Demeter,Heni, 


IF promontortf), the name of several promon- ) only passage over the nver (Strab 
tones of the ancient world. The chief of them j Poky 43 , Dio Cass xl 17 , Procop A 


Cyrenaica, "W of Damis. 

Zephyrus {Zf<f>jpos), the personification of 


and is mamed to his sister Hera IFhen Zens 
and his brothers distnbnted among themselves 


the W wind, is descn'hed by Hesiod as a son of ! the goremment of the world by lot, Poseidon 
Astraeus and Eos (Th 379J By the Harpv ; obtamed the sea. Hades the lower world, and 
Podarge, 2iephyms became the lather of the Zens the heavens and the upper regions, but 
horses Xanthns and Balms, which belonged to ' the earth became common to alk Accordmg 
Achilles (If XVI 150) , hut he was mamed to t to the Homenc account Zens dwelt on Alt 
Chlons, whom he had earned off by force, and i Olympus m Thessaly, which was beheved to 
by whom he had a son, Carpns (Ov Fast 1 penetrate with its lofty summit into heaven 
^ 197) ry^Evn ] ^ I itself He is called the father of gods and 

Zeryntnus (Znpzn'Bai ZijpJyBios), a town of men, the most high and powerful among the 
Thnice, mthetemtorvofAeno5(or as some sav, immortals, whom all others obey He is the 
m Sam^hrace), with a temple of Apollo and a 1 supreme juler, who with his counsel manages 
cave of Hecate whoarehence called Zerynthius | everything, the founder of fcinglv power smd 

and Zerynthia (Steph. Byz. s v , Liv xxxviu ’ ’ ■. ’ 

^l,_Oy Tnst i 10,19, Tzetz Lye 449, 958) 

Zetes (Z^TTjsr) and Calais (KdXaly), sons of 
Boreas and Onthyia, frequently called the 
Soreadae, arementioned among the Argonauts, 
and are described as winged bemgs (Pmd PytJi 
IV 325, Ap Hh. 1 219, Hyg Fab 14) Their 
sister, Cleopatra, who was mamed to Phmeus, 
king of Salmydessns, bad been thrown with her 
SODS mto pnson by Phmens at the inshgalion of 


of law and of order whence Dike, Themis, and 
Hemesis are his assistants For the same 
reason he protects the assembly of the people 
(cyopaTor), the meetings of the conacd (0av\- 
cuos), and as he presides over the whole state, 
so also over every house and famhv (tpufTos) 
He also watched over the sanctity o'f the oath 
(opvios) and the laws of hospitabtv^woi), and 
protected supphante [ifcecrios) He avenged 

a r ' TT 7 1 7'? — those who were wronged, and punished those 

^ BPcond wife Here she was frimd by Zetes , who had committed a crime, for he watched the 
and l.alais, when thej amred at Salmydessns in doings and sufferings of all men He 
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viiH ftii-tliir (lio tJi-miticil sourco nf nil proplutic <i<ir>n, GifUTK Tim r . liri'niinl 
jHi'ur, Inw nlinm nil lir<ij'!i'‘n K0nn ninl , /» iih non r< ipn d nnji't im , mid cl i'-'' Milii 
rmiiidi inocmlcd (-niou^ienoj) ! w rtllitll,', fur liii* nf. \\ Ji« !i flic r.t>. im'rart tvdli 
f,no<l 11*4 «•< 11 in bid timion Jroiii /< hk nrinrd VtliMin In lin' tii'' child c> il cl 1 r IkwIt ntid 
111^ III Inn onn iliiMci' In' nutdcii' or «">1 lo ' roin nh d it in hn li id nii tin n In « id brnin >' 
iiKirlilh, nnd f ill It-.! U nniMthnrtliiih'i' III linn nnd (n nin tnld h tn lli-i* tin »'>ln In- n.iiild 
lie !>• nrnn d With thiiiid'r nnd lij,hliiiiitr |lhi» ' ri tniii tin mj r im i (>' llin v url 1 1 n*" il 

nrifpiinl n‘triimti II of tlio j'lvl ol the •>hM, nnd V> ti>. hnd pi\< il In'- h t<i ft »on Mdii c n (m> fat j 

dll' Hlmhiiij; I'f hi« ftffjm iirmliiri i i.'oriii end j hml nnliiiml it! miiiM Inrp fti.iittirc 1 tlm 
Umjwst, cjiithi ti of /I’liH in thi JI'Miurr • nrri^iili. f \~itl >,)• 1 O', n j Hii (iirti' uii 

pOi iiiH ilrcrrilit him nn Tr^iacpat i nt, *Vt iitni[ir in t hm/ n i •• n 1. 1 -i. ti*i 1 i tii-tli hi 

YSojitoi, 1 ^i/Jjnnr-Tjr, tin tliiimh ri r r iffAiiy* j I"" "<<'”1 > '“t n e willi I In tin* ilui'nc or 

piTijr, ihn j itlicri'r o' (hnilii, nnd tn lator ' 1 '"n i ftoi i i hicli iiji'iiii^" Ihn 1 t >i nnd thn 

vntira ofiOptot or n/rnt. the UMihr of turn j hritin iHoiU Mnn u' IS -I h n i<iirrtn,ri 
ilinco /tlr MnAf^ior (Ihr* iilrtrnldi‘) w '■> r or ‘with H ta xi „ . th** * c'* re*! iiurrs,*- tlctitx' 
iiliHumlnlfho VttieDiinia Ihr^ he niirht ^ix ' of xll i i xrtix^i x m-i Ifi in >i (?! Imlri 
f-ivoiinxlile XVI athi r for th ' <iii“iii(* mot"t nn 1 j jirm* dlxi ijt x ij o la r> i r -* tu ■>- 1 o-rxilivr 
/lir MaiinfuTijt lit th" ixjipr inch of will* r, tint! I>IX {turn of il I'l « trl It)/ m' Mr t 1 .'“' 
lift rni^'ht no* *<1 nil In xx x i toriim llcani'l hmi I It i* Id i lx Ih t the 1 ’ it L ' xtn in hti'i 
ndojdtnl tho myth xvhiih in Inn i d to Crete nnd ' iin iitioiiatl >* twi ’xc d i' c» w ir>.'ni jn d in tun ■ h 
to Asm Minor rnd luni in lit 'n In'o iiti|“ nl 'I | f-»hi' ii ix* fcc'i 'rn in n j> e t nti the Itfiltn 
the iniri r court jOioii iif 7 * us In this i-'crx | to xchoin th ftltft'B* Atlu its w^ii crreii-^l /d liiit 

nil I) /,rns is (111 run of Cm os niul J’ln ft ixiid tin vi '' 1 / dh »* « •> / t s [the hexd of 'hcin nil), 

hrotln'r of Ifi sti t, idi nn ti r, lfirx,Hndi« ft'i I Toac dicu Ajsi’lo An i* Ifi'iin-i H'th o’ n 
I’o»cidon Lroiios jivxiillox'i 1 Ins rhildrinnn H* x' x l)ijin'cr, Hi 'r, A'lntn Ar* n x ninl 
nicdmtolj ftficr tlinr hirth, hilt when Ilhf 1 ir«s Aihr<s!iii- 'liic ol'ixn l> trriri ts-kjs worn 
profjiiniil xvitli /< us, rdic ftjijdn d 'o Vrxnuii aii 1 iso i non in (itr cc h it not olw.xx a 1 1 the aft no 
Cc to ravo tho hfr of tin* child Craintx and t'lflxr inrindsnj * i ni‘>imr» ili-i‘ rx net in i- 

[ iillv rr"ftr ’nl ftx l-loipiii. to the Olyitfifaii 
‘dvimstv* dill tl'jir a (il)mr>A nx* to thx 
^fill'iiinf; ftit Jiftira /‘111 at 1 I'oic ion H>rx 
ft id A*'. me McriitrSftrd \j*dl x I) oiiTr tis nt d 
(I Cnxrltis trtemoi ixnd Alphriis ( roftii 1 cn I 
Kill ft In 1 d cd I’lnd d! V S* In till |i*i r,x 
h 1 ' (irr s irtvihiih., j .t* > i„li /* t a xv-as nlo xx « 
rcs"/!n id ns a i; 'rmr pv) tlr |>iniii*«r r il 
niiiii inn r' id h a xi ill w •• Ai'd’ ' — -“'ti' h t« th" 
ri i<r nti'ioii n' / im in h* ixti r< 1 iit it 
null * not he 'or^o 'i i thx* th i ms'll n ‘ ftiid 
, 111 inv ii'h' r If end* xh-i it met t n tho x i|*< o i) * 
i«if ft eo I'hii xtion Ilf jnx llioh „i< * d hi llmtur 
j rif dviixK'iCi fro It I r'liii' to ( r\>nii» and frci i 
tCrMiiix to /'111 Ti ji'i o ji' I iiriftht the in* 

' t ixl nci I ji'xiirt of IX tl Hill *, Is ’on) iiiv, t HI d< r 
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Gc therefore sent Ilhnx to riyefox in ( rr'e, , tiiim «iirh ns Oljnii’n finoo' tlmn on 1 Ithu ir, 

roquestiiiR In r to hrinj' up In r child tin ro i I'nmes, t ith n ron f xphx n'lon, Idx cud hixino 

Itlioft ftccoriliiiftlj comenlid /em in ix cnxr of * lltric' ’Iiinx.no doiih', of llir tixxlhix txlrinl 
Moxiiil At i;nei)ii nnd j,xxi to Cronoi i\ stone i him n fi r to the pin no m nx of the rkx- the 
xxrnppnl in cloth, xxhnh ho sixnlloxnxl m tho i fi},ht xiitli TiphcviH (or im'itmi tx p'ohxhK 
lulief thiit itxxxq his ion Cronox hj noun 'ix mjth from tin s'nfi of the rh mi ills xnd 
limp: ilcxice of Go or hh lie, x-nn iimdo *o romil j the storx of tin ( vi 1 jv-s suf>|)Iymjt him xiith 
up tho childri n he hud hwnllnxxi d, nnd firii* of i t'liinih rlmlt *o1ix loiislx rx fi rs to ihniid rr'iimis, 
nil tho rlom , xihich xxns ixIterMirdii • "l up 1 hut it is nn i rror to nnplx th « inti rprt uxlnm 

hj Aeus ut Dilphi (Hi I Th rf <xsuiiiMr illx ixsrome hixi done Tile mtn) 

Puns \ 21, C) dhe iiifiint 7i us xviji hrou' ht j tninnfonimt mix of 7i'iis in In i ftinoiire h ixlx 
up in Crete, minicd hj Aninlthen nnd jmarded , Iieeii riKiillv i xplniin d nn no Sax phenomi iiix 
hj the Cun tes, xxho clftshi il tin ir ex minis that ( hut nx ndditimi i (rrxdimllx m uh* to the sfiirx of 
hiR cries mifjht nof l>o In ixril hx his fn'her i / us from tho comtiioii hixlii’ of tniciufr tho 
[Axnr.TJ!i V, Gun Tl si Coininjt^to imxuliooxl [ik'sccnlof iinldo fxmiln s from the ml Thun 
Acus dehxcred the Cxclojiih from thn IhiuiIb | n niimhi r of f i pxwitf IihixI pi nexlop’ira of this 
xvilh xxhich thej hud heeii fettxreil hx Crnnon, liiiitl pntlii rim; rotiiul the unmn of /eiis, from 
and Ihej in Ihoir jp'iititudt provided him xxilli xvhoni tin so Icnixl fnimluc trucexl their deseent, 
Umnder nnd hglilmiip On thnndxicoof Go, uicersdxtid the heliof in a number of unions 
Zous alHo liberuled the liuiidn d armed Gi hctxxtx'n /i ns and loeal nxinphs or mortal xxo* 
gantos, BnarcuR, CoHiik and Gxes, that Ihoj men, and, further, those pninitixe tribes who 
assist mm in liiB fight ngninst tho Titans had tolemistic rxtuIioIs had traditions which 
-Ino Xitnns were conquered and shut up in nreprcsencxl in the stones of Ziiistnhing an 
JLartarus, whore they were lionccforlli puanleil animal form Jt is hi olj enough that the Inic 
^ HocnhmclioiTCB Tlien upon TarUinis explanation of Zeus ns a bull or Zcub ah a 
nfri,,, “®SOt Pj-phoous, xxho hcgnti a fearful nwan is pixem bx thosoxvho sax that tho doBCont 

gg c with Zeus, but xvas conquered [Cl in such tribcB boermo c dcsecnl from Zcua “ 
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a bull, or from Zeus = a swan The early or 
‘ Pelastnan ’ conception of Zeusvaned in differ- 
ent It^libes The Arcadxan Zeus (Zevs 
Avkcuos) Tvas bom, according to the legends of 
the country, in Arcadia, either on Mt Parrha- 
situn, or on ilt. Lycaeus He was brought up 
there by the nymphs Thisoa, Neda, and Hagno 
Lycaon, son of Pelasgns, erected a temple to 
Zeus lycaeus on 3It Lycaeus, and mstitnted 
the festival of the Lycaea m honour of him 
[Licaeds , Licaon] In the festival [see Diet 
of Ant art Lycaea} we see Zeus dwelhng m 
light on the summit of the mountain where it 
caught the first rays of the sun, and worshipped 
by ntes, part of which is a ram charm, part a relic 
of human sacrifice Tliose may be right who see 
m this sacrifice ‘ the cannibal feast of a wolf 
tnbe ’ Especially regarded as ‘ Pelasgian ’ was 
the Zeus of Dodona in Epirus called Zevs 
Aicdcevcuos or neXturyiKOi, who was worshipped 
origmally vnthout image or temple in the sa- 
cr^ oak grove — the tree sacred to the chief 
god of Arvan nations — and possessing the 
oldest oracle of Greece [for a full account, see 
iiict of Ant art Oraciihim} The national 
Hellemc Zens of the less primitive time was 
worshipped at Olympia in Elis, and the great 
national Panegyns was celebrated once in four 
years There Zeus was regarded as the father 
and kmg of gods and men, and as the supreme 
god of the Hellemc nation. His statue at 
Olvmpia was executed by Phidias, a few years 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, 
the sublime idea of this great work having 
been suggested to the artirt by the words of 
Homer (II i 527) [Phidlas ] — The Greek and 
Latm p^ts give to ^us or Jupiter an immense 
number of epithets and surnames, which are 
derived partly from the places where he was 
worshipped, and partly express the hopes and 
aspirations of those who worshipped him 
Tlie most famihar and significant, besides 
those mentioned at the begmnmg of the 
article, are TeveSKio^ or Veivyrap as the 
father of the nation or the family (Pmd 
Pyth IV 1G7, Aesch SuppI IflO), ’E\evB4pios, 
the giver of freedom, especially as dehverer 
from the Persian yoke (Pint Anstid 19 , cf 
Pmd 01 xn. 1), Sorr^p, the protector of 
the race or of the household, to whom the 
third cup of wme at the Greek dinner was 
drunk (the first being to the Olympian gods, 
the second to the heroes cf Pini Isthm v 8, 
Plat Phileb p CO) , Ta/x^Aios, who gives happy 
and fruitful wedlock, T€A.<ios, who answers 
prayer (Pmd Pyth i 07 , Aesch. Ag 973) The 
eagle, the oak, and the summits of mountams 
were sacred to him, and his sacrifices generally 
consisted of goats, bulls, and cows His usual 
attributes are the sceptre, eagle, thunderbolt, 
and a figure of Victory m Ins hand, and some 
times also a cornucopia The Olympian Zeus 
sometimes wears a wreath of olive, and the 
Dodonaean Zens a wreath of oak leaves In 
works of art Zeus is generally represented as the 
omnipotent father and kmg of gods and men, 
accordmg to the idea winch was embodied m 
the statue of the Olympian Zens by Phidias 
Eespecting the Homan god, see Jcpitee. 

ZeuxidamuB (ZeuffSa/ior) 1 Kmg of Sparta, 
and tenth of the Eurypontidae He was grand- 
son of Theopompus, and father of Anaxidamus, 
who succeeded hnn (Paus m. 7)— 2 Son of 
Leotychides, kmg of Sparta He was also 
named Cymscu.s He died before his father, 
l^vmg a son, Archidamns IL (Hdt vi 71, 
Thuc u 47) 
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Zetms (Zet/fir), the great Greek painter, who 
excelled all his contemporaries except Parrha- 
sius, was a native of Heraclea (probably of the 
city of this name on the Enxme), and was bom 
between 450 and 440 b c He came to Athens 
soon after the begmnmg of the Peloponnesian 
war, when he had already achieved a great re- 
putation, although a young man (Plat Protag 
p 818, Gorg p 453, cf Anstoph Ach 991) 
He passed some tune m Macedonia, at the court 
of Archelans, for whom he decorated the royal 
palace at Pella with pamtmgs, probably soon 
after 413 (AeL F H xiv 17) He must have 
spent some tune in Magna Graecia, as we learn 
from the story resiiectmg the picture of Helen, 
which he painted for the city of Croton , and it 
is also probable that he visited Sicily, as we are 
told that he gave away one of his pictures to 
the Agngentmes His travels through Greece 
itself were no doubt extensive Ve find him at 
Olympia, where he made an ostentatious dis- 
play, before the eyes of all Greece, of the wealth 
which his art had brought him, by appearing in 
a robe embroidered with his own name m letters 
of gold (Plin. xxxv 02) The pallia^ however, 
are explamed by some as bemg curtams lumg 
m front of his pictures After acquirmg a great 
fortune by the exercise of his art, he adopted 
the custom of givmg away his pictures, because 
no adequate price could be set uiion them The 
time of his death is unknown The masterpiece 
of Zeuxis was his picture of Helen, m pamtmg 
which he had as his models the fiv e most beau- 
tiful maidens of Croton, whom he was allowed 
to select for this purpose It was painted for 
the temple of Hera at Croton This picture 
and its history were celebrated by many poets, 
who presen ed the names of the five maidens 
upon whom the choice of Zeuxis feU (Phn 
xxrv 62, Cic de Invent ii 1 1 The accurate 
pamtmg of ‘ still hfe ’ was a department of the 
art which Zeuxis and his younger rival Parrha- 
sius appear to have earned almost to perfection 
The weU-known story of the trial of skill in that 
species of pamtmg between these ta o artists, if 
not literally true, mdicates the opmion which 
was held in ancient times of their powers of 
imitation. In this contest the picture of Zeuxis 
represented a bunch of grapes, so naturally 
pamted that the birds flew at the picture to eat 
the frmt , upon which the artist, confident m 
this proof of his success, called upon his rival 
no longer to delay to draw aside the curtain 
and show his picture but the picture of Par- 
rhasius was the curtam itself, which Zeuxis had 
nustaken for real drapery On discovermg his 
error, Zeuxis honourably yielded the palm to 
Parrhasius, saying that he himself had deceived 
birds, but Parrhasius had deceived an artist 
(Phn. I c) Besides this accuraev of imitation, 
many of the works of Zeuxis displayed great 
dramatic power This appears to have been 
esjiecially the case with his Infant Heracles 
strangling the Serpent, where the chief force of 
the composition consisted in the terror of Ale 
mena and Amphitryon, as they witnessed the 
struggle It is thought that this theme is repro- 
duced on a vase now m the British Ifuseum 
Another picture, in which he showed the same 
dramatic power, applied to a very different 
subject, was his Female Hippocenfaur, which 
was lost m a shipwreck off Cape Malea, on its 
way to Home, whither it had been sent by Sulla 
(Lucian, Zeux 3) The composition of this 
picture is perhaps preserved in a mosaic from 
the villa of Hadrian [see Diet of Ant art. 
Picturd}. 
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Ziobens [Jinjeran), a river of Partliia (Curt 
\i 4, 4^ 

Zoetium or Zoetenm (Zolnov, Zoireiop' , Zoi 
Tfieui), a town of Arcadia m the dietnct 
Eutresia, N of Megalopolis 

Zollus (ZcdiAoj), a grammarian, was a native 
f Ampliipohs, and lived m the time of Pliilip 
of Maoedon He was celebrated foi the asperity 
vnth winch he assailed Homer (Sind s v 
'O/njpo/uaiTTi^) He found fault with him prin- 
cipally for mtioducmg fabulous and inciedible 
stones m his poems From the list that we 
have of his writings it also appears that he 
attacked Plato and Isocrates His name became 
proverbial foi a captious and malignant critic 
(Ov Rem Am SGG , Ael F H" ij 10 ) 

Zonaras, Joannes (’Icoiwris 6 Ztompas), a 
celebrated Bjzantine historian and theologian, 
lived in the twelfth century under the cmperois 
AIomusI Comnenas and Calo Joannes Besides 
his theological worlcs there is still extant lus 
Annalcs (XpoyrnSv), in eighteen books, from 
the creation of the world to the death of Alexis 
in 1118 It IS compiled from vanous Greek 
authors, whose very words Zonaras frequently 
retains Tlie earlier part is chiefly taken from 
Josephus, and in the portion which relates to 
Eoman history he has for the most part foi 
lowed Dio Cassius. In consequence of the 
lattei circumstance {lie Annah of Zonaras are 
of great importance in studying the earlj' his 
tory of Rome Of the first twont} books of 
Dio Cassius we have nothing but the abstract 
of Zonaras, and even of the later books, of 
which Xiphilinus has made a fuller epitome, 
Zonaras has preserved many statements of 
Diowhiohare entirely omitted by Xiphilmus — 
Editions by Du Cange, Pans, 1080, foi , and 
by Dmdorf, Leips 1875 

Z5ne (ZduT] Zaiydios), a town of Thrace on a 
promontory of the same name m the Aegaean, 
wheie Orpheus is said to have smig (Hdt vu 
59 , Ap Rh 1 29 , Mel ii 2, 8) 

Zopyxus (ZanrvpSs) 1 A Persian, son of 
Megabjzus -After Danus Hjstaspis had be 
sieged Babylon for twenty months in vain, 
Zopyrus resolved to gain the place for lus master 
by the most extraordinary self sacnfice Ac 
cordmglv, one day he appeared before Danus 
with his body mutilated in the most hornble 
mannei both his ears and nose were out off, 
and his person otherwise disfigured Aftei 
explaining to Darius lus intentions, he fled to 
Babylon ns a victim of the cruelty of the Per 
Sian king The Babylonians gave bun their 
confidence, and placed him at the lieod of their 
troops. He soon found means to betray the 
city to Darius, who severely punished the m 
habitants foi their revolt Danus appointed 
Zopyrus satiap of Babylon for life, with the 
enjoyment of its entire revenues (Hdt ui i 
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163-160 ) — 2 The Physiognomist, attnbnted 
many vices to Socrates in an assembly of lus 
disciples, who laughed at lum and at his art in 
consequence , but Socrates admitted that such 
were lus natural propensities, but said that 
they had been overcome by philosophy (Cic 
Tusc IV 37, de Fat 5 ) 

Zoroaster or Zoroastres (Zwpodirrpris), the 
Zarathustra of the Zendavesta, and the Zer- 
dnsht of the Persians, was the reformer of the 
Magian leligion There were extant in the 
later Greol>. literature several works bearing 
' the name of Zoroaster, but these writings were 
forgeries of a later age, and belongto the same 
class of wntmgs as the works of Hermes Tns 
megistus, Orpheus, Ac There is still extant a 
collection of oracles asenbed to Zoroaster, which 
are, of comae, spurious Tliey have been pub 
lished by Morell, Pans, 1695, and by other 
editors 

Zoslmns (ZJ)<rip.os), a Greek histoiian, who 
lived m the time of the younger Tlieodosius 
He wrote a Histoiy of the Roman empire m slx 
books, which is still extant Tlus woik must 
have been vvntten after aJ) 425, as an event is 
mentioned m it which took place m that year 
The first book compnses a sketch of the history 
of the early emperors, down to the end of the 
reign of Diocletian (305) The second, third, 
and fourth books are devoted to the history of 
the fourth century, which is treated much less 
concisely The fifth and sixth books embrace 
the penod from 895 to 410, when Attains was 
deposed The work of i^Zosimus is mainly 
(though not altogether) an abridgment oi coni 
pilation of the works of pronous historians 
His style is concise, clear, pure, and not un- 
ploasmg His chief fault us a historical wnter 
IS lus neglect of chronology Zosimus was a 
pagan, and comments severely upon the faults 
and crimes of the Chnstian emperors Hence 
his credibility has been assailed by several 
Christian wnnters There are, no doubt, numc 
rous errors of judgment to be found in the 
vvoik, and sometimes (especially m the cose of 
Constantine) an intemperate expression of 
opuuon, which sometimes exaggerates, if it 
does not distort the truth But he does not 
seem fairly chargeable with deliberate mven 
tion or wilful misrepresentation — Editions by 
Bekker, 1887, and by Mendelssohn, 1887 

Zoster (C of Vari), a promontory on the "W 
of Attica, between Phalerum and Sumum It 
was a sacred spot, and contained altars of Leto, 
Artemis, and Apollo (Pans i 31, 1) 

ZyganteBorGygantes {Ziyain-es, Tuyavres), 
n people of Libya, whom Herodotus places on 
the W side of the lake Triton Others men 
tion a city Zygantis and a people Zyges on 
the coast of Mormanco. (Hdt iv 194 , Stepln 
Byz sv) 
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It is thought that some of those who wish to 
pursue further the subjects (apait fiom the 
domain of the histoiions of Greece and Rome) 
winch cannot be eidiauBtively dealt with in a 
book of this sizej may be helped by the follow- 
ing list of woiks It IS not intended to be 
anything approaclung a complete bibbogiapby 
on any of the depaitments included in this 
Dictionary The oliject has been to name the 
more easily procurable books among modem 
authorities winch will carry most students as 
far as they need, and will themselves fuimsh a 
more complete list of writers in all languages 
on their several subjects To most of the books 
mentioned beloiv the Editor has to acknowledge 
deep obligations for infonnation, suggestions, 
or lefeiences 

A 

Eor Mythology — Eoscher's Ausfilhihches 
Lexikon cLe) qricolnschen und lomtsclien 
Mytliologte (which, however, as yet does not 
extend bejond letter K.) [This is the best 
and fullest work which has 3 et appeared, though 
some of its most loomed contributors are 
prone to letam the meteoiological explanation 
of myths, to the exclusion of that derived from 
customs and rites tiaceable in ‘ folk-loie ’] 
Preller Plow’s Griechische Mijthologie and 
Pieller-Jordnn’s Horn Myth Great assistance 
and guidance moy be obtained from Mann- 
bardt’s Mythol F01 schungen xmi Wald- und 
Fcldkulte, and from Lang’s Custom, Myth 
andltitual , also from Harrison’s Mythology 
and Monuments of Athens, Frazer’s Golden 
Bough, Dyei’s Gods of Gi eece, and from articles 
in Banmeistei’s Beni inalei (especiallj for the 
representation of my tlis in ancient ai t) 

B 

For Topography —Fuller information and 
more references will be found m Smith’s Bic 
tzonary of Ancient Geography See also Bun- 
bum’s Hwfory of Ancient Geography, Kiepert’s 
Lehrhuch der alten Geogi aphie and the Eng 
hsh translation Among the more recent books 
for particular countries and for the more im 
portant towns are Eamsaj’s Histo7ical Geo- 


grajihy of Asia Minoi, Tozer’s Aimema and 
AsiaMinoi, Ton’s Rhodes in Ancient Times, 
Bent’s Cyclades, Tozer’s Islands of the Aegean, 
Hainson’s Myth and Mon of Athens, and 
Lollmg’s article on Athens, printed m Ban 
meistei’s Benkmalcr and m I Muller’s Hand 
hucJi, Tozei’s Lectures an Greece, Gardner’s 
Neio Chapteis in Greek History, Schuchardt’s 
account of Schliemann’s Excavations (transl 
by Sellers), Freeman’s Sicily, Middleton’s Re 
mains of Ancient Rome, 0 Richter’s Topo 
qi aphie von Rom (in Baumeister and I Muller), 
Bum’s Rome and the Oampagna A very full 
bibbography for the vanous countries of Greece 
and of tlie Roman Empire will be found in the 
treatises of Lolling and Jung in I Muller’s 
Handbuch, vol m For the divisions and 
arrangement of Roman Provinces see Momm 
sen’s Provinces of the Roman Enipne and 
Maiquardt’s Handbuch, vol iv 

0 

For Philosophers — ZeWet'aPhilosophie der 
Gnechen, and the tianslations of his works 
Plato and the Older Academy and Outlines of 
Greek Philosophy , Lewes’s History of Philo 
sophy, Grote’s Plato and Aristotle 

D 

For Artists — A S Murray’s Histmi/ of 
Gieek Sculpture and Handbook of Gieek 
Archaeology, and Overbeck’s Geschichto dei 
qriechischen Plastih [See also articles in 
Baumeister’s Denkindles The most important 
modem authorities are given m the articles 
on Statuana Ars and Pictura in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities A Handbook of 
Gieek Painters by Cecil Smith is announced ] 

E 

For Greek and Roman Wnters — ^Histones 
of Greek Literature by Mahaffy, Bergk, Bern 
hardy, and Jevons for the orators, Blass’ 
Attische Ben edsamkeit scad. Jebb’sAfftc Cra- 
tors, Teufiel and Schwabe, History of Roman 
Literature (transl by "Warr), which gives a 
very full bibliography, Sellar’s Roman Poets of 
the Republic and Poets of the Augustan Age 
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